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VOLUME I 

P. 8 b , 'ABBAS I, add to the Bibliography: Hans Muller, Die Chronik Uulajat at-tawarij) des Qdzi Ahmad 
Qumi. Der Abschnitt iiber Schah l Abbas /., in A had. der Wiss. und der Lit., Verdffenil. der Oriental. 
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P. 2i2 b , 'APUD al-DAWLA, 1 . n, for al-Makdisi read al-Mukaddasi; 1 . 13, for al-Makdisi, 499 read al- 
MuljaddasI, 449; 1 . 21, for MakdisI read MukaddasI 
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xxii, Freiburg 1973. 
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the Mughal empire during the reign of Akbar, Simla 1977. 

P. I347 b , BUSTAN, add to Bibliography : James Dickie, The Hispano-Arab garden: its philosophy and func¬ 
tion, in BSOAS xxxi (1968), 237-48; idem, The Islamic garden in Spain, in The Islamic garden 
(Fourth Dumbarton Oaks Colloquium in the History of Landscape Architecture), Washington D.C. 
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P. 239% DH fl 'l-HIMMA, add to the Bibliography: Udo Steinbach, Dat al-Himma. Kulturgeschichtliche 
Untersuchungen zu einem arabischen Volksroman, Wiesbaden 1972. 

P. 523 1 , al-DJAZARI. 1 . 5, for at Wasit read outside Damascus 
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53 - 7 ; U. Haarmann, Quellenstudien zur friihen Mamlukenzeit, Freiburg 1969, 12-60, 92-116; the 
same, Edition de la chronique mamelouke syrienne de Sams ad-Din Muhammad al-Gazari, in BL 0 
xxviii (1975); C. Cahen, Addenda sur al-Djazari, in Israel Oriental Studies ii (1972), 144 - 7 ; the 
same, Rectificatif, ibidem, iii (1973). 

P. 537 ‘, DJIDJELLI, 1 . 3, for west read east 

P. 966*, FUTUWWA, 1 . 2 from bottom, after a'-shd, add xii, 

VOLUME III 

P. 70*, pApA, last l. but one before the Bibliography, for Ibn Kunfudh read Ibn Kunfudh 

P. 82* AL-HAKIM BI-AMR ALLAH, add to Bibliography: J. van Ess, Chiliastische Erwartungen und die 
Versuchung der GSttlichkeit. Der Kalif al-Hdkim (386-411 H.), in Abh. der Heidelberger Akad. der 
IViss., Phil.-Hist. Kl. (1977), 2. Abhandlung. 

P. 167, HANSALIYYA, read Hansaliyya throughout the article. 

P. 3go b , al-IJILLI, 1 . 20, for 638/1240-1, died 726/1326 read 602/1205, died 676/1277 

P. 7ig b , IBN al-A SH ; A TH . add to Bibliography : Redwan Sayed, Die Revolte des Ibn al-Apat und die 
Koranleser. Ein Beitrag zur Religions- und Sozialgeschichte der friihen Umayyadenzeit, Freiburg-im- 
Breisgau 1977. 

P. 744 b , IBN al-DAWAdArI, add to the Bibliography: Die Chronik des Ibn ad-Dawddari, vii (ed. Sa c Id 
c Abd al-Fattab 'Ashur, Cairo-Freiburg 1972; cf. P. M. Holt in BSOAS i (1974)), viii (ed. U. Haar¬ 
mann, Cairo-Freiburg 1971); U. Haarmann, Quellenstudien zur friihen Mamlukenzeit, Freiburg 1969, 
passim, esp. 61-84, 107-118; the same, Altun flan und Cingiz If an bei den agyptischen Mamluken, 
in Der Islam li (1974), 1-36. 

P. 75 i*. IBN al-DJAWZI. 1 . 5, for 510/1126 read 511/1116 

P. 8i2 b , IBN IYAS, 1 . 22 from bottom, for 1421-5102 read 1421-1502 

P. 825 b , IBN KH ALDUN. 1 . 2, for 732-84/1332-82 read 732-808/1332-1406 

P. 940», IBN SHUHAYD. add to Bibliography: a new edition of his poetry by James Dickie, El Diwdn de 
Ibn Suhayd al-Andalusi 382-426 H = 992-1035 C, Cordova 1975. 

P. io68 a , al-I KH WAN. 1 . 10 from bottom, instead of Rlljani read Rayljani 

P. 1157*, ILYASIDS, add to Bibliography: C. E. Bosworth, The Band Ilyas of Kirman (320-57/932-68), in 
Iran and Islam. In memory of the late Vladimir Minorsky, ed. C. E. Bosworth, Edinburgh 1971, 
107-24; A. H. Morton, A dirham of Muhammad b. Ilyas of Kirman, in Iran. Journal of the British 
Inst, of Persian Studies xv (1977), 152-6. 

P. ii7o b , ImAN, 1 . 16 from below, for Cairo n.d., I, 327 read Cairo n.d., i, 320-5 

P. I204 b , INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS, 1 . 15 from bottom, for M. A. Djinalj read M. A. Jheena 

VOLUME IV 

P. 39 a , IRAN, 11 . 8-12 , for the sentence Consequently . . . that city read Consequently, when Iranian troops 
on three separate occasions attempted to recapture Harat, Britain either despatched armies to 
prevent them (1837; 1856), or exerted diplomatic pressure to secure their withdrawal (1852). 

P. 174”, ISLAM, add to Bibliography: H. Rizzitano, Islam, Aslama and Muslim, Upsala 1949, and D. Z. M. 

Baneth, What did Muhammad mean when he called his religion "Islam"; the original meaning of 
aslama and its derivatives, in Israel Oriental Studies, i (1971), 183-90. 
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P. 188*, ISMA'iL I, add to the Bibliography: E, Glassen, Die frtihen Safawiden nach Qa.il Ahmad Quml, in 
Islamkundliche Untersuchungen v, Freiburg 1970. 

P. 369*, KADARIYYA, 1 . 1, for der read under 

P. 37I», 1 . 18 from bottom, for his read the latter’s; 1 . 12 from bottom, for they read the anti-Kadarites; 1 . 5 
from bottom, for Abu 'Ubayd’s read ‘Amr b. 'Ubayd’s 
P. 37i b , second paragraph, 1 . 3, for the Hadiths speak read the Hadith quoted above speaks 
P. 372*, Bibliography, 1 . 23: for l Abd-al*aziz read ‘Abdal l azi:\ 11 . 24 and 27, for 1973 read 1974 
P. 379*>, al-RADIRI, Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. al-Tayyib, add to the Bibliography: al-Kadirl’s 
Kamftat al-bahdfa al-’-aliyya ft ba c 4 ahl al-nisba al-Sikilliyya has been published by U. Rizzitano, 
Un trattatello di storia dinastica sui "Siciliani" di illustre discendenza nel Morocco, in Milanges 
Islamologiques, iii, Cairo 1957, 85-127. 

P. 388, SAEJAR, 11 . 2-3, change the genealogical tree so as to make Muhammad Hasan, not Muhammad 
flusayn, the father of Aha Muhammad and his brothers. 

P. 411*, kAfiristAn, add to Bibliography: S. Jones, An annotated bibliography of Nuristan ( Kafiristan) 
and the Kalash Kafirs ( Chitral ), in Det Kongelige Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, Hist.-Fil. Med., 
xli/III, xliii/I (Copenhagen 1966-9); K. Jettmar (ed.). Cultures of the Hindukush. Selected papers 
from the Hindu-Kush cultural conference held at Moesgdrd 1970, in Beitrage zur Siidasien-Forschung, 
Siidasien-Institut, Heidelberg (Wiesbaden 1974). 

P. 455 b , After article RAHW'A add: KAHYA [see ketkhudaI. 

KAHYA or DJENAZE HASAN PASHA, 1 . 1 , for Kahya read Kahya 
P. 509*, KALIMANTAN, after Supplement add s.v. Borneo. 

P. 511*, al-RALKASHANDI, add to Bibliography: Mustafa at-Shak‘a, al-Usul al-adabiyya fi Subh al-a'-sha, 
Beirut 1971; Ahmad ‘Izzat ‘Abd al-Karim, ed., Abu ’l- c Abbas al-Kalkashandi wa-kitabuhu Subh 
al-a c shd (collection of essays), Cairo 1973. 

P. 532“, R ANAT, 1,1 n Iran, add to the Bibliography : C. Braun, Teheran, Marrakesch und Madrid, Bonn 1974. 
P. 6io b , al-KARAKI, add to the Bibliography: M. T. Danishpazhuh, Yak parda az zindigdni-yi Shah Tahmdsb 
Safawi, in Madfalla-yi Danishkada-yi Adabiyyat wa- c Uliim-i Insdni-yi Mashhad, vii (1972), 967-75. 
P. 6i6 b -6i7* KARAMAN, read Karaman throughout. 

P. 619-625 KARAMAN-O GH ULLARI (Karamanids), read Karainan-oyhullarl and Karamanids through, 
out. 

P. 629 11 , al-RARASJ GN, Bibliography, 11 . 10-12, for K. Jaouiche ... (Paris doctoral thesis, 1972) read 
K. Jaouiche, Le livre du Qarasfun de Tdbit ibn Qurra. fit-tide sur Vorigine de la notion de travail et du 
calcul du moment statique d'une barre homogene, Leyden 1976 
P. 66<) b , KARRAMIYYA, add to Bibliography: J. Chabbi, Remarques sur le diveloppement historique des 
mouvements ascitiques et mystiques au Khurasan IID/IX• siecle-IV'/X • siicle, in SI xlvi (1977), 
5 - 72 . 

P. 7o6 b , KASHKAV. for additional bibliography on this tribe, see the Bibliography to bisat, 3. Tribal 
rugs, in the Supplement. 

P. 721-2, KASIM-i ANWAR, instead of Kasim-i Anwar read Kasim-i Anwar throughout the article. 

P. 730 b , al-KASR al-SA GH IR. add to the Bibliography: G. Gozalbes Busto, Datos para la historia de Alkazar 
Seguer, in Cuad. de la Bibl. esp. de Tetuan, xii (Dec. 1975), 55-77. 

P. 746 b , KATABAN, 1 . 28 from bottom, between Wadi and but insert There exists a text (RES 3958) dealing 
with a Sabaean farm in the Wadi, 

P. 747*, 11 . 15-16, after Somewhat further add south 
P. 748“, 1 . 27 from bottom, for verb-system read verb-stem 
P. 777 b > KAWAR, 1 . 5, instead of 1-54 read i, 54 

P- 794 b , KAWMIYYA, Section vi, end of the Bibliography, instead of (F. Robinson) read (Francis Robin¬ 
son) 

P. 834“, KAYS c AYLAN, Section Kays and Yaman in the Ottoman period, end of the first alinea, add 
(Ed.) 

P. 870”, KELEK, Bibliography, add J. Henninger, Zur Verbreitung des Schlauchflosses, in Anthropos xxxv- 
xxxvi (1940-1), 975. 

P. 893», KESRIYE, add to the Bibliography: V. D. Demetriades, 'H KevTpwcf) xai AuTixfj MaxcSovta 
xaTa t6v ’EGXeyta TacXc|L7rr), Salonica 1973. 

P. 9i6 b , KH AKSAR. add to the Bibliography: Shan Muhammad, Khaksar Movement in India, Meerut 1973. 
P. 950*, KH ALIFA. 1 . 43, for Tankih read Tankih; 1 . 50, for Khalf read Khalaf 

P. 952*, 11 . 26-27 of Bibliography, for Beitrage zur Kenntnisse der agypt. Derwischordens read Beitrage zur 
Kenntnis eines dgyptischen Derwischordens 
P. 952 b , 11 . 3 and 7, for al-Halawani read al-Halwani 

P. 99i b , KH ALWATIYYA. 1. 2, for ‘Umar read Yabya; I. 24 from below, for al-Kastamimi read KastamunI 
P. 992*, 1 . 6 from below, for Sahar read Sahar 
P. 993*, 1 . 3, for Warradihi read Wurradihi 

P. 993 b , add to Bibliography: Yusuf b. Ya‘kub, Mendkib-i Tarikat-i ’■Aliyye-yi Khalwetiyye, Istanbul 1290/ 

1873- 

P. 1171*, KH AZAF. add to the Bibliography, section “China and Islam": Y. Crowe, Early Islamic pottery and 
China, in Transactions of the Oriental Ceramic Society, xlii, London 1978. 
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IRAN 

i.—G eography 

1. The geological background: The align¬ 
ments of Iran’s principal topographic features, rep¬ 
resented by the Kuhha-yi Alburz and the Zagros 
Chain, are west to east and north-west to south-east, 
respectively. In broad context, the Alburz is a contin¬ 
uation of the European Alpine structures, while the 
Zagros chain has been linked through Cyprus with 
the Dinaric Alps (Fisher, 1956). The structure of the 
mountain rim of the country has been influenced 
strongly by tectonic movements which have not only 
caused considerable folding, giving rise to the moun¬ 
tain ridges, but have also resulted in overthrusting 
of the anticlines and complex step-faulting, particu¬ 
larly in the east and north-east. Lying between the 
two mountain systems of the north and south is the 
block of the central Iranian plateau, though even here 
large areas have been affected by the powerful 
movements which created the Alpine Himalayan 
orogenic systems. 

Structural characteristics have an appreciable 
influence on the extreme regionalism of Iran. The 
Caspian basin may be regarded as a down-faulted 
area in sharp contrast to the adjacent main Alburz 
range, itself discerned as a main northern range, a 
southern range or Anti-Alburz (Rivifcre, 1934) with 
an internal tertiary basin between the two. The 
Zagros exhibits two structurally characteristic regions 
including the aiea of large-scale over-thrusting, as 
exemplified in the zone between 'All Gudarz and 
Shahr-i Kurd, and the area of lower altitude, where 
elongated anticlines and synclines are arranged in 
sub-parallel lines as for example around Do Gunbadan 

The main period of earth movements has been 
established for the Alburz and the north-east region 
as belonging to the pre-Cretaceous era, when the 
permocarboniferous beds were widely affected. Fur¬ 
ther movement began in post-Eocene times and con¬ 
tinued through to the end of the Miocene, while the 
close of the Cretaceous saw increased volcanic ac¬ 
tivity. The major period of folding is attributed to 
the Pliocene, especially the late Pliocene (Gansser, 
I 955 )- The Zagros was influenced considerably by 
epeirogenic movements dated to Paleozoic and early 
Mesozoic times with orogenic disturbances beginning 
in the Upper Cretaceous (Lees and Richardson, 
1940). Prolonged folding in the late Miocene and 
Pliocene saw the emergence of elongated anticlines 
and synclines compressed against the resistant 
Arabian Shield. 

2. Location and frontiers: Covering some 
164 million hectares, Iran stretches from Bazargan (39 0 
20' N-44 0 20' E) in the north-west to Sarakhs (36“ 30' 
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N-6i° 10' E) in the north-east and from Abadan 
(30° 20' N-48“ 15' E) in the south-west to Gvatar 
(25° 05' N-6i“ 30' E) in the extreme south-east. 

The land frontiers of Iran total approximately 
4,400 kilometres much of which is aligned along nat¬ 
ural features and the subject of established inter¬ 
national agreements with the notable exception of 
the Shatt al-‘Arab boundary with c Irak. The 460- 
kilometre border with Turkey runs south from the 
Rud-i Aras through the eastern foothills of the Biiyiik 
Agri Dagi and thence roughly along the watershed 
between the Reza’iyeh basin and the Van Golii basin. 
Of the 900-kilometre frontier with 'Iralj, the northern 
section follows the watershed of the Zagros and then 
the low-lying foothills of Mesopotamia before cutting 
across on arbitrary alignments to the Shatt al-'Arab 
upstream of the confluence with the Rud-i Karun. 
Iran’s border with the U.S.S.R. in Adharbaydjan is 
coincident with the Rud-i Aras over much of its 
length except for the eastern extremity, where from 
approximately 48° E it swings southwards through 
the Dasht-i Moghan to the foothills of the Kuh-i 
Talish, \yhich it follows to the Rud-i Astara which 
forms the boundary to the Caspian Sea (Darya-yi 
Mazandaran). The Trans-Caspian border with the 
U.S.S.R. follows the line of the Rud-i Atrak up¬ 
stream from the Caspian Sea to the confluence with 
the Rud-i Sumbar and then crosses the Kopet Dagh 
to arc round to the Hari Rud along the north facing 
slopes of the northern Alburz ridges including the 
Golul Dagh and the Kuh-i Hazar Masdjed. Although 
the Irano-Afghan border runs south along the Hari 
Rud over the first section of its 800 kilometres 
length, the rest of the boundary is more arbitrarily 
aligned, traversing the inland drainage sumps east 
of the Kayin-Birdjand highlands and the western rim 
of the Dasht-i Na Umid before cutting east through 
the Daryateh Sistan to include much of the lowland 
around the Daryafeh Hamun-i Sabari before 
swinging south-west towards Zahidan. After following 
the watershed of the hill range east of Zahidan, the 
frontier with Pakistan is coincident with the Tahlab 
Rud south to the Hamun-i Mashgel. Thereafter the 
frontier trends more or less due south with an 
abutment eastwards to take in the valley of the 
Rud-i Mashgel as far as Kuhak, from whence it 
swings south-west, in parts along tributaries of the 
Nehang Rud, to the coast of the Gulf of Oman at 
the Khalidi-i Gvatar. 

3. Physical geography: The heartland of Iran 
is regarded by geographers as a plateau defined in the 
north by the Alburz system and to the south-west 
and south by the Zagros Mountains, though con¬ 
tinuing eastwards into Afghanistan without firm 
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delineation. This vast triangular plateau is far from 
homogeneous and includes not only the extensive 
desert lands of the Dasht-i Kavir and Lut but also 
large, though discontinuous, areas of well watered 
and fertile soils lying between the enclosing moun¬ 
tains and the desert basins which are the centres of 
the introspective drainage systems. Whereas the 
great deserts contain few, if famous, settlements, 
many of the country’s richest agricultural areas are 
located in the lands bordering the plateau, including 
among others the Dasht-i Kazvin, Dasht-i Varamin, 
the extended oases of Mashhad, Sabzavar, Nishabur, 
Simnan, Tehran, Kiunrn, Yazd and Kirman and the 
rich valleys of Arafc and Hamadan. 

The two principal mountain systems add further 
regional diversity. The Alburz Mountains dominate 
the topography of northern Iran even in their 
eastern extensions where many subsidiary ranges give 
rise to local micro-climates and permit specialised 
agricultural activities. No less important, the Zagros 
chain imposes its own regional influences through¬ 
out its length from Kurdistan to Baluiistan, with 
altitudes sufficient in the west and for a considerable 
distance south-east to give rise to reliable orographic 
rainfall capable of supporting forest cover and, in 
places, a rich agriculture. 

Outside the plateau and its surrounding rim lie 
limited but economically significant lowlands in¬ 
cluding the Caspian Plain, the Turkoman Sahta, the 
inland sumps of the Hari Rud and Rud-i Hirmand 
and the great plain of Khuzistan. 

In view of the very considerable regional diversity 
of the country, detailed review of the main geo¬ 
graphic areas is necessary. 

3.i. The Plateau: 

(a) The Central deserts: The central deserts of 
Iran fall naturally into two groupings separated by 
the mountain range running from the south-east of 
the highland belt of Khurasan from Dastgerdan to 
Ardestan, the northern section known as Dasht-i 
Kavir and the southern as Dasht-i Lut. Both areas 
are themselves slit into a series of sub-basins, 
separated by hill ridges, many rising to over 1,500 
metres. Dasht-i Kavir is often presented as a series of 
ten basins (British Admiralty, 1944), the largest 
known as Kavir-i Buzurg, in which the main char¬ 
acteristics are clayey, salty soils and extremely 
brackish groundwater in parts giving rise to ooze flows 
(Fischer, 1968), namakzar and temporary salt lakes 
(Mostofi, 1970). Most settlements are located on 
higher ground about 1,000 metres in altitude and 
represent for the most part staging posts on the 
ancient caravan routes linking northern Khurasan 
and even the Caspian area via Simnan and Diandak 
(MacGregor, 1871) with Yazd and Isfahan. Agri¬ 
cultural life is primarily based on oasis cultivation 
in which the date palm, other fruits and grains and 
fodders play a major role. The supply of dyes for 
the carpet industry, formerly of some importance, is 
now in decline. Mining for lead and other non-ferrous 
metals retains an albeit smallscale industrial base 
in the Anarak-Na’in area. 

Dasljt-i Lut forms an elongated basin set between 
the KirmSn and the Kayin-Blrdjand highlands and 
contains many complex geographical features, some 
only recently studied (Mostofi, 1970). The so-called 
high northern Lut dies between the Dastgerdan-Yazd 
axis and the Dehuk-Nayband-Ravar col and is some¬ 
times taken to include the highlands around Anarak. 
The southern Lut or Lut-i Zangi Ahmad is defined 
in the south by the line of the Bam-Zahidan road and 
traditionally and economically excludes Narmashir, 


the Kirman Desert and Rigan, though physically this 
zone, extending up to the Kuh-i Taftan, is included 
within the Lut proper. Among the characteristic 
features of Dasht-i Lut is the extensive namakzar-i 
Shahdad occupying a long trough extending on a 
serpentine 170-kilometre alignment from north-west 
to south-east, though formerly of greater extent 
(Gabriel, 1938). In the shallow centre of the Lut 
adjacent to the namakzar complex fluvial and later 
aeolian erosion has produced areas of spectacularly 
dissected country having much the appearance of 
ruined towns called Shahr-i Lut. In addition to a 
series of hill, valley and plain areas, of which six 
separate units have been recognised (Mostofi, 1970), 
the other dominating feature of the Lu( is the dune 
mass of the east running from Dih Salm on a NNE- 
SSW axis almost to Kahurak on the Bam-Zahidan 
road and in parts exceeding 80 kilometres in width. 

Production from the region of Dasht-i Lut is 
small and poor communications discourage active 
export of most goods. Agricultural output from the 
oases tends to be subsistence orientated, though 
oranges from Shahdad and dates from Shahdad and 
Dih Salm do find their way to markets in Kirman and 
Birdjand. Mining has more than local importance 
with lead at Nayband, Kuh-i Garmab and Seh Cangi 
and copper at I£al c a Zari and Kolleha (Bariand et 
al., 1965). 

(b) The plains of the Zagros Slopes: A series of 
fertile plains and basins surround the central deserts 
lying along the north-eastern edge of the Zagros 
Mountains. The most extensive areas are those sur¬ 
rounding Isfahan, Yazd and Kirman, though many 
other smaller centres exist with prosperous agricul¬ 
tural bases. Throughout the zone the principal means of 
water supply is th ekanat [?.«.], with river water retain¬ 
ing local importance especially in the Isfahan region. 
Drainage within the basins is largely internal and a 
number of salt-lake basins altitudinally and physi¬ 
cally accordant with the Dasht-i Kavir (Fischer, 
1968) stretch from Sirdjan via Gavkhuni to Isfahan. 
Outside the namakzar soils are generally deep and 
fertile, supporting a varied agriculture mainly irri¬ 
gated but with a significant area of dryland grains 
and a rich associated livestock economy. Traditional 
craft industries are still important employers of 
labour in this region, with the hand-made carpets of 
Isfahan, Na’in, Kashan and Kirman accounting for 
a major portion of Iran’s non-oil exports. 

One of the factors permitting the early growth of 
sophisticated urban centres in this area of Iran has 
been the existence of readily accessible and varied 
mineral deposits, particularly the lead-zinc occur¬ 
rences associated with the Jurassic and Cretaceous 
limestones around Isfahan, Kashan and Yazd and 
orientated with the line of the Zagros overthrusting 
(Bariand, 1965). It is an interesting fact that many 
of the modern mine enterprises in the area repre¬ 
sent new workings on ancient sites. Copper mining 
also has ancient origins in this area, the deposits 
to the south of Kirman at Kuh-i Babr Asman and 
Tal-i Ma'dan near Rafsendjan both having been ex¬ 
ploited at an early date. More recently, the Sar 
Cashma copper deposit has been proved and deve¬ 
loped. Although iron deposits were not valued so 
highly or subject to such early exploitation as copper, 
iron workings dating from Archemenian times have 
been recorded in this area. Among the largest known 
ironfields in Iran is the magnetite iron bearing area 
around Bafk occurring along the contact lines of the 
grano-dioritic intrusions with the Upper Cretaceous 
sediments. 
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(c) North-West Iran: North-west Iran including 
East and West Adharbavdian. Kurdistan and 
Hamadan with its geological continuation through 
the regions of Malayer, Golpayegan, Shahreza and 
Balufistan is considered at the present time to be an 
integral part of central Iran. The area was intensely 
folded and faulted during the Alpine orogeny and 
intrusive processes, localised metamorphism and 
widespread volcanism are characteristic throughout 
the zone. Despite the underlying geological simi¬ 
larities, the north-west remains geographically 
distinct from the areas further east. Topographically, 
the area has been likened to a series of irregular 
tablelands (Fisher, 1968), where altitudes attain 
between 4,811 metres in the main peak of the Sapalan 
Dagh, 3,700 metres in Kuh-i Sahand and 3,306 metres 
in the Kuh-i Boz Ghush. Drainage of the north-west 
area is intricate in pattern. The Rud-i Aras drains the 
north-flowing tributaries running from the Kareh 
Dagh and the Biiyiik Agri Dagi as well as the Khuy 
and Ardabil basins. Much of the south-west of the 
area is drained by the tributaries of the Rud-i 
Zandjancay, which eventually joins the Kizil Uzon 
and the Safid Rud system. Other radial drainage lines 
include those streams west of Mahabad which link 
in the Ab-i Zab, cross the ‘Iraljt frontier, and link 
with the Zab al-Asfal. Introspective drainage in 
Western Adharbaydjan centres on the Daryaceh-i 
Reza’iyeh fed by the Zarineh Rud and Simineh Rud 
from the south and the Adji Cay from the east. 

Adharbavdian is among the better watered areas of 
Iran and average annual rainfall at Tabriz is 285.6 
millimetres, though the surrounding highlands 
receive heavier rainfall, much of it in the form of 
winter snows. Dryland grain cultivation is possible 
over large areas and deciduous fruits are universally 
important together with the vine and almond. 
Irrigated culture is found throughout the region, with 
the most productive areas located in the major river 
valleys around the towns of Ardabil, Khuy, Mahabad, 
Miyaneh, Reza’iyeh, Tabriz and Zandjan, where 
soils are rich and deep and where some shelter is 
available from harsh winds, frosts and prolonged 
snow cover. 

Adharbaydjan is extremely mineral rich in two 
main areas including the Ahar-Gulan-Marand area, 
where large and medium scale deposits of lead-zinc, 
copper, gold, arsenic and molybdenite exist and the 
southern Adharbaydjan region lying in the Angurna- 
Takab-Maragheh area, where large and medium-scale 
deposits of lead-zinc, copper, arsenic, gold, bismuth 
and other minerals have been located. Small-scale 
iron fields are worked at Afsharabad and Goldjuk, 
while lead-zinc and copper deposits are found 
between Zandjan and Firuzabad. 

The southern rim of the central Iranian plateau 
land running south-east from southern Adharbaydjan 
through Kurdistan and Hamadan to Shahreza is 
geologically similar to Adharbaydjan, as noted above, 
though here a larger element of Mesozoic and 
Tertiary metamorphism is apparent, especially in 
the Hamadan-Daran belt. The rim takes the form 
of a broken mountain system beginning in the west 
with the Kuh-i Cehel Casmeh (3,163 metres) and 
continuing in the Kuh-i Alvand (3,548 metres) and 
in Ashfaran Kuh (4,176 metres). South-west of 
Nadjafabad the ridge is less distinct. The areas as 
far east as Nadjafabad are agriculturally well- 
endowed with deep soils in the valleys and reliable 
rainfall (Hamadan 385.2 millimetres annual average). 
Both banal and river water irrigation supplies are 
utilised for sedentary agriculture, especially favoured 


centres for which are Malayer, Arak, Golpayigan, 
‘Ali Gudarz and Nadjafabad. Livestock is generally 
important, with a strong transhumant tradition 
affecting mainly the Kurdistan area. Sizeable mineral 
deposits occur in the area of Mesozoic and Tertiary 
metamorphism and lead-zinc is found at Lakan, Hu- 
saynabad and Darreh Nokreh south-east of Arak 
and at Andjireh, Vidjin, Khaneh Sormeh and Shah- 
kuh in the area west and south of Isfahan. 

(d) Balufistan: The mountains of Balufistan, 
formerly regarded as continuations of the main 
Zagros system, are now recognised as a south-east 
limb of the central Iranian zone. To the north, the 
area is clearly defined by the Kuh-i Bazman which, 
reaching its greatest elevation at 3,489 metres, 
effectively separates the depression of Dasht-i Lut 
from the Djaz Moriyan Hamun. The mountains of 
Kuh-i Bazman are made up of extrusive material with 
a series of geologically youthful volcanic peaks domi¬ 
nating the range. A north-south syncline running 
from north of Iranshahr to the region of Nu$ratabad 
divides the Kuh-i Bazman from the Kuh-i Taftan, 
a geologically mixed region, with extrusive igneous 
and metamorphic rock in the area of Kuh-i Taftan 
volcanic peak, a complex zone of ophiolite-radiola- 
rite rocks with ultrabasic masses located west of 
Taftan and a surrounding mass of Cambrian to Pa¬ 
leogene sedimentaries. Topography throughout the 
region is irregular and mainly above an altitude of 
1,000 metres. In addition to the mountain ridges 
traversing the area, and noted above, two plateaux 
lie to the north and south of the Kuh-i Taftan centred 
on Zahidan and Khash, respectively, though the for¬ 
mer is not endowed with sufficient soil or water 
resources to offer a base for a strong sedentary 
agriculture. The Khash plateau presents a strong 
contrast, with settled cultivation developed over large 
areas dependent upon adequate if not abundant sub¬ 
terranean water resources and rich and deep soils, 
where grains, fodder crops, vegetables and orchard 
fruits give generally reliable returns (Plan Organi¬ 
sation i960). 

Although the Iranian Makran shows geological 
similarities with western Baluchistan, intense over¬ 
thrusting along a roughly west-east alignment has 
given the northern Makran distinctive topography, 
extremely broken in places and difficult of access 
and agricultural utilisation. Separating the Diaz 
Moriyan Hamun from the Makran is the Kuh-i Basha- 
gerd, the main west-east ridge of which rises to over 
1,500 metres, where the ophiolite-radiolarite areas 
form a more resistant mass than the surrounding 
sedimentaries. Coastal Makran, beginning from 
Ra’s al-Shir in the west and continuing into Pakistan 
in the east, forms yet another distinctive zone of 
relatively regular anticlines and succeeding synclines 
aligned more or less parallel with the coastline. 
The area is pre-eminently one of sedimentaries, geo¬ 
logically forming a depression zone of which the 
larger part lies below the Gulf of Oman, though the 
regular folding of the anticline structures gives 
coastal Makran a character much different from other 
major depressions and internal basins in the country. 
Rapid and intensive erosion of the ridges near the 
coast by fast-running north-south streams has dis¬ 
sected the anticlines into small hill groups of low 
elevation except where the geologic outliers of the 
Cambrian-Paleogene series are exposed to stand out 
as resistant blocks occasionally attaining more than 
1,000 metres in altitude. Despite the occurrence 
of monsoon rainfall in coastal districts and the ex¬ 
istence of ancient kandt systems, agricultural deve- 
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lopment has been inhibited by the unreliability of 
rainfall, the poor condition of the kanats and, not 
least of all, by the low levels of technical knowledge 
of the predominantly Baluc population in both 
water utilisation and cultivation skills (Spooner, 
1968). 

Lying between the mountain rims of Balucistan 
is the Diaz Moriyan depression, structurally an inter¬ 
nal basin and now filled with recent alluvial deposits 
brought from the hills by numerous streams season¬ 
ally flowing to the centre of the basin where kazir 
and swamp lands cover a considerable area. Away 
from the Hamun itself, the plains of Bampur and 
Diiruft. and particularly the latter, offer scope for 
settled agriculture, though geographic isolation and 
preoccupation with livestock herding have been con¬ 
straints on effective use of available land and water 
resources. Nonetheless, the Bampur-Iranshahr area 
produces grains, including rice, fodders and tree 
crops utilising frandt water supplies and temporary 
‘bands’ or earth dams across the major drainage 
channels to trap water and silt for cultivation pur¬ 
poses. Diiruft has been developed in the very recent 
period as a major crop and livestock area under 
government auspices. 

Large deposits of chromite have been located in 
Baliifistan and the adjacent areas between Baft and 
Diiruft. occurring in the area of ultrabasic rocks 
where magmatic segregation has taken place. The 
most important deposits are established at Shahrivar 
and Amir, north-east of Miuab, though scattered 
sites as distant as Abdasht and Khash are known. 

(e) The East Persian Highlands: The East Persian 
highland system runs from the Kuh-i Surldi south of 
Mashhad and links up with the Kuh-i Taftan in nor¬ 
thern Baluiistan. Kuh-i Surkh is separated from the 
hill area to the south by the Great Kavir i-'ault, 
which arcs across from west to east fading out near 
‘Alamdar. The Kuh-i Surkh attains an altitude of 
3,020 metres north-west of Turbat-i Haydari, though 
much of its continuation east in the Kuh-i Bizak 
and Kuh-i JKhvaf rises to over 2,000 metres. South 
of these highlands a large depression forms a west 
to east trough, through the foothills of the highlands 
between Kashmar and ‘Alamdar including the 
Turbat-i Haydari region which act as an intermediate 
zone, where areas of good soils and fair underground 
water resources permit cultivation of grains, vege¬ 
tables and mixed tree crops. In years of above 
average rainfall, dayiin, or dryland, cultivation is 
important and some villagers augment their irrigated 
lands by damming small streams. South of the 
foothills, soils are poor and namakzar formations 
characterise the basin bottom from Kavir-i Namak 
to the Afghan borders, where marshes are also found. 
Drainage from the Kuh-i Bizak, the northern Kayin- 
Birdjand highlands and the Dastgerdan flows to the 
namakzar formations. 

West-east faulting in the north Kayin-Birdjand 
highlands separates the Kuh-i Kalat from Kayinat 
proper by a high col. Gunabad village group and 
its related yaylak, Kakhk, form a relatively pros¬ 
perous agricultural area on the foothills and north¬ 
facing slopes of the Kuh-i Kalat reliant on kandt 
water supply. Crustal instability is marked both 
here and in the areas as far south as Birdjand and 
many settlements suffer periodic earthquakes of which 
the last occurred in 1968 affecting Kakhk and 
Ferdaus particularly. 

The Kayin-Birdjand Mountains achieve their great¬ 
est height in the Kuh-i Ahangeran at 2,877 metres, 
while the north-west to south-east ridge east of 


Birdjand also runs for some 100 kilometres at alti¬ 
tudes above 2,000 metres. Drainage of the highlands 
is to the namakzar in the north and to the small 
western basins and the Dasht-i Lut in the west. 
Southwards the situation is more complex and the 
line of the hill ranges and the major streams is 
strongly affected by faulting trending north-west to 
south-east in the south-east sector and north to south 
in the south-west sector, with drainage fed to the 
Daryaca-i Hainun-i Hirmand in the former and to 
the Dasht-i Lut in the latter case. Agriculture in the 
Kayinat and Birdjand is based on liandt, pump and 
earth dam systems with subterranean aquifers re¬ 
plenished by the irregular, though at times heavy, 
rainfall and snows on the mountain ridges. Some hill 
villages are famous for saffron and vegetable dye 
cultivation on small artficial terraces, and there is 
a considerable export of these products from the re¬ 
gion to other parts of the country. The southern col 
reaching from the main mountain area around Khusf 
to Nusratabad is faulted to both west and east and 
carries little settlement or cultivation with the ex¬ 
ception of the lower east-facing slopes around Neh 
which sustain minor pockets of cultivation where 
shelter from the 120-day wind (bdd-i sad u-bist ruz) 
is possible. Further west, oasis date palm culture 
is found on the fringes of Dasht-i Lut. 

(f) The Sistan Depression: Centring on Zabul is a 
large depression clearly marked in the east by north- 
south faults and running east to the foothills of the 
Hindu Kush ranges. The principal features of the 
lowland within Iranian territory are the two perma¬ 
nent lakes of the Hamun-i Hirmand and Daryaca-i 
Hamun-i Sabari, which seasonally link with the 
Hamun-i Pusak in Afghanistan to form a single 
sweet water lake. The lake is fed by the Rud-i 
Hirmand, having its catchment in Afghanistan, 
while drainage is to the south via the Shalak Rud 
to Gud-i Zarra on the Afghanistan-Pakistan frontier. 
Despite the ample supplies of water available for 
irrigation, settled agriculture is poorly developed, 
not least of all as a result of structural problems 
affecting ownership and tenancy of land in the area 
(Lambton, 1953 and 1969). Distance from urban 
markets and poor roads have also inhibited develop¬ 
ment, though severe constraints on summer cropping 
are imposed by the bdd-i $ad-u-bist ruz, which tends 
to have a scorching effect on crops. Main products 
of the area are grains and some vegetables and cotton. 
3.ii. The Bordering Mountain Ranges: 

(a) The Alburz: Comprising one of the world’s 
greatest mountain systems, the Kuh-i Alburz has an 
average height estimated at 3,100 metres, the highest 
point being the volcanic cone of Kuh-i Damavand 
overlooking Tehran at an altitude of 5,654 metres. 
Although strongly related to Central Iran and affected 
by the faulting and thrusting of the Alpine orogeny, 
the Alburz Mountains were little involved in the phase 
of late Jurassic-early Cretaceous folding. Folding 
intensity decreases appreciably in the northern foot¬ 
hills of the range (Bariand, 1965). The range carries 
a heavy snow cover through the winter and the north¬ 
ern slopes attract heavy orographic rainfall through¬ 
out the year with the seasonal maximum varying with 
altitude. Abundant water maintains a dense and self- 
regenerating forest cover on the north slopes of the 
Alburz above the Caspian Plain, though extremely 
narrow valleys and absence of broad and well- 
watered plains in the intermontane basins has limited 
agricultural life in the mountain areas to small valley 
defiles and terraces. Drainage patterns in the Alburz 
are aligned to the Caspian coast or to the central 
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basins, with streams mainly falling in torrents down 
the deep slopes. A more intricate pattern exists in 
the case of the Safid Rud, where the north-south 
stream has captured the Kizil Uzon and the Shahrud 
which occupy an elevated trough in the central basin 
of the Alburz. Land communications across the Al- 
burz are difficult and hazardous even at the present 
time. Except for the Kazvin-Mandjil-Rasht route 
using the Safid Rud gap, all other routes are subject 
to temporary closure in winter as a result of snow- 
blockage, flooding and landslips. The Tehran-Amul 
crossing using the Rud-i Haraz valley is especially 
notorious in this respect. 

Although the Alburz tend to be of lower altitude 
in the east, there is a large element of geological 
continuity between the main Alburz and the eastern 
ranges of Kuh-i Hazar Masdjid and Kuh-i Binalud 
than specialists formerly believed, the basic folded 
sedimentaries of the Cambrian to Paleogene of the 
Alburz system giving an underlying unity (Bariand, 
1965). As noted, however, intensity of folding de¬ 
clines in the northern foothills and has given rise 
to a more regular series of hill ranges and inter¬ 
vening troughs with topography rather different, 
therefore, from the main Alburz. The main lines of 
drainage run along the central valley lying between 
the northern ranges, including the Kuh-i Golul, Kuh-i 
Allah Akbar and I<uh-i Hazar Masdjid and the south¬ 
ern ridges of Kuh-i Ala Dagh and Kuh-i Binalud. 
From a watershed in the Ku^an- Kalateh area, the 
region is drained westwards by the Rud-i Atrak and 
its tributaries towards the Turkoman Saljra, while 
the Kashaf Rud drains to the south-east joining the 
Hari Rud north of Garmab ‘Aliya. Livestock herding 
is important in the hill areas of northern Khurasan, 
while the major areas of settled agriculture occur 
both in the lower Atrak region and the broad plain 
around Mashhad and in the extended oases of 
Nishabur and Sabzavar. The vast but poorly 
watered and isolated Djuvavn plain supports a 
number of formerly prosperous but now depressed 
villages reliant on kanat and spring water supply for 
agriculture and on livestock herding. 

The Alburz is poorly endowed with minerals com¬ 
pared to other areas of the country, though explora¬ 
tion is far from complete. In addition to lead-zinc 
deposits at Dona, Kalar Dasht, Sarbisheh, Rezaabad 
and Tuyeh, barite is found at Sira, while small de¬ 
posits of iron ore have been located at Simnan. Old- 
established coal workings are still actively exploited 
by addit mining in the high Rud-i Haraz valley north 
of Polur. East of Damghan, the Alburz proper offers 
no mineral wealth. The sedimentaries of the central 
Iranian group and the internal Neogene basins 
between Miyandasht and Nishabur are better endowed, 
with copper deposits at Daman Djala, Buzurg and 
Coghondar Sar and turquoise found in the Nishabur 
district. 

(b) The Zagros: The Zagros Mountains bound the 
Iranian plateau on the south, running from the Irano- 
‘Iraki border at Kasr-i Shirin to the Tangeh-i Hurmuz. 
A clear boundary marks the break between the Za¬ 
gros and the plateau on the continuous north-west 
to south-east line of the main Zagros thrust zone which 
runs in a roughly 50-70 kilometre belt. The belt may be 
regarded as the deep central trough of the Zagros basin 
of former times and exhibits areas of thinbeddedred 
cherts containing radiolaria (Harrison, 1968) in the 
west around Kirmanshah and southern Kurdistan 
and in the east around Niriz. Considerable areas lie 
above 3,000 metres with Zard Kuh at some 4,540 
metres and Kuh-i Kalar at some 4,300 metres. 


The main Zagros is distinguished from the zone 
of overthrusting and its associated imbricate zone 
(Oberlander, 1965) by a discontinuous major line of 
overthrusting running from slightly south of Kirman¬ 
shah in the north-west to Kuh-i Cashma north of 
Minab in the south-east and including a 200-kilometre 
wide zone taking in the whole of south-west and 
south Iran as far east as Ra’s al-Shir with the sole 
exception of the Plain of Khuzistan. In the main 
Zagros, conformably laid Cambrian to late Tertiary 
sedimentary rocks have been folded during Plio- 
Pleistocene times into extended parallel folds now 
much eroded and dissected by deep gorges through 
which the major rivers flow to the Persian Gulf in 
a complex longitudinal/transverse pattern. The major 
rivers, all of them perennial, include the Karkha. 
Karun, Hendidjan, Helleh, Mond and Mihran systems, 
though several small streams make a direct but sea¬ 
sonal route to the Persian Gulf. 

Although few minerals other than hydrocarbons 
have been found in the main Zagros, oil and gas 
fields abound, especially in the dome formations of 
the Asmari and Cretaceous limestones, which have 
been the basis for the development of the Iranian oil 
industry since the early twentieth century, first in 
the northern fields of Masdjid-i Sulayman and Lali 
and later in the more prolific structures such as 
Agha Djari, Ahwaz, Gac Saran and Marun further to 
the south. Overlying the Asmari limestone in the 
oilfield zone are the lower Fars beds which contain 
plastic evaporite deposits acting as a seal for the 
oil-bearing structures (Harrison, 1968). 

Despite a relatively heavy and reliable rainfall 
in the area of the western Zagros (Khurramabad, 
504.0 and Shiraz 384.6 milimetres) sedentary agri¬ 
culture is not well developed except around Shiraz, 
most of the area falling under tribal group herding 
systems of land utilisation. Central government con¬ 
trol in the area was tenuous until comparatively 
recent years since access was difficult and tribal 
control absolute outside the major towns. The main 
tribal groups occupying this vast area include Kurds, 
Lurs, Bakhtiyari, Kuhgilu, Boyer Ahmad and 
Kashkay, all of which are still concerned with trans- 
humant herding, though growing government pres¬ 
sure on the tribes to settle through enforced security, 
the establishment of agricultural extension services 
and a road construction programme is having some 
effect towards increasing the area under sedentary 
cultivation. Protection of the extensive oak forests 
on the higher ridges and valleys of the Zagros is 
helping to conserve timber resources in tribal areas 
of the zone. The eastern Zagros is an area of poorer 
rainfall than the west but a prosperous sedentary 
agriculture is developing in the major river valleys 
and plains, particularly around I$tahbanat, Fasa and 
Niriz, with grains, including millet, and sugar beet of 
importance. Livestock, often under a nomadic regime, 
remain the basis of the economy of the area, exploiting 
seasonal grasslands of the Garmsir and Sardsir. 

The long coastline of the Persian Gulf permits of 
widespread smuggling activity of luxury goods from 
the trade entrepots of the Gulf for the Iranian mar¬ 
ket. Fishing, on the other hand, is little developed 
and is of only local significance. Of the ports of the 
coast between Bandar Daylam and Bandar ‘Abbas, 
none has yet risen to national importance other than 
the oil terminals of Djazira-i Kharg, Babregan and 
Djazira-i Lavan. The agriculture of the coastal strip 
is extremely poor, limited to grazing and shifting 
cultivation with the exception of the oases around 
Bandar ‘Abbas and Minab. 
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3-iii. The Iranian Lowlands: 

(a) The Khuzistan Lowlands: The lowlands of 
Khuzistan have been described by Fisher (1968) as 
the largest single expanse of true lowland in Iranian 
territory and the area does present a sharp contrast 
to the rest of the country where mountains are rarely 
out of view. Structurally, the plain is regarded as 
part of the Arabian platform with a deep cover of 
Paleozoic-Mesozoic-Tertiary sedimentary rocks un¬ 
der more recent layers of alluvial material making 
up a continuation of the Mesopotamian region to the 
foothills of the Zagros (N.I.O.C., 1959). A high rate 
of deposition of alluvium still exists in the head¬ 
waters of the Persian Gulf dependent on the silt load 
brought down by the Tigris-Euphrates and Karun 
systems. De Morgan’s (1905) classical theory on the 
infilling of the headwaters of the Persian Gulf and 
the gradual advance of the land surface there has 
been widely accepted though Lees and Falcon (1952) 
have offered an alternative hypothesis on the assump¬ 
tion that the lowlands represent a gradual down¬ 
warping of the land surface under the weight of accu¬ 
mulated sediments and that the coastline is therefore 
more or less in stable equilibrium. 

Topographically, the plain is virtually unbroken 
with a slow rise in altitude from the coast to the 
abrupt slopes of the Zagros foothills. Not until Andi- 
meshk is reached, 130-kilometres north of Ahvaz, 
do altitudes rise above 150 metres. The area is 
drained by the Rud-i Karkha in its north-west sector 
towards the Rud-i Karun, which is not reached be¬ 
fore the Karkha peters out in salt and mud flats. 
The north and north-east is served by the Rud-i 
Karun and its tributaries, while the east is drained 
by the Rud-i Djarralii system. Although much of the 
water is fed to the Persian Gulf through the Shatt 
al-'Arab, a number of narrow creeks known as khur 
also distribute the river waters of both systems. 
The largest of these creeks, the Khur Mflsa, serves 
as a sea-way to the ports of Bandar Shahpur and 
Mah Shahr, the former rising to importance as a 
major Gulf port and the latter acting as a terminal 
for oil product exports from the Abadan refinery. 
Khurramshahr lies at the junction of the Rud-i 
Karun and Shatt al-‘Arab (the latter officially 
referred to as the Arvand Rud in Iran) and is the 
major commercial goods port for international trade. 
Abadan lies downstream from Khurramshahr and 
is the former oil products port for the Abadan refinery. 
The city retains its position as an oil processing centre 
but is no longer a port of any significance. Ahvaz, 
situated on the Rud-i Karun 125 kilometres from 
Abadan, is the provincial capital and an expanding 
centre of the oil industry from which most administra¬ 
tion and servicing of the field areas is carried on. 
Until the early 1950s, the agricultural state of the 
Khuzistan lowland was extremely poor, contrasting 
sharply with the former prosperity of Archaemenid 
and Sasanian times. Much of the plain was cultivated 
by tribal groups under shifting agriculture with only 
minor pockets of sedentary agriculture in the palm 
groves around Abadan and Khurramshahr and the 
gardens fed by the waters of the Karun around 
Ahvaz. Control of the Ab-i Diz following construction 
of the Muhammad Reza Shah dam above Dezful has 
permitted rapid growth of newly reclaimed agri¬ 
cultural areas on the plain of which Haft Tappeh 
sugar cane plantation is an important early example. 

In addition to the activities associated directly 
with oil production and export, a number of modem 
industries utilising natural gas have grown up in 
Abadan and Bandar Shahpur, while new industries 


processing heavy and bulky imported raw materials, 
particularly steel, have developed near Ahvaz. The 
region is favoured by the existence of excellent rail 
links which run through the Diz-Sehzar gap in the 
Zagros to Tehran and northern Iran. 

(b) The Caspian Lowlands and Turkoman Saljra: 
The Caspian Lowlands and the Turkoman Sahra 
reach from the Irano-Soviet frontier at Astara in a 
belt of radically varying width (from two to three 
kilometres to 50 kilometres) to the east of Gunbad-i 
Kabus. The lowlands are seen as the southern edge 
of the Asiatic foreland (Harrison, 1968) or as areas 
of young depressions (Bariand, 1965). Much of the 
Caspian lowland represents the area left by the 
recession of the Caspian Sea and the characteristic 
soil cover is nonsaline alluvial soils and, in the Bandar 
Pahlavi-Lahidjan region, peat and grey soils (Dewan, 
1961). In the Gurgan-Gunbad-i Kabus area of the 
Caspian piedmont, soils are extremely fertile and 
include deep horizons of podzolic soils. Such fertility 
combines with heavy rainfall over much of the plains, 
with the Bandar Pahlavi-Lahidjan area receiving an 
annual average of no less than 1,800 millimetres, 
though precipitation amounts decline very steeply 
southwards and more gradually to the east, Babulsar 
receiving 819.7 millimetres and Gurgan 649.8 milli¬ 
metres. 

Drainage is highly variable in type. Many short 
streams run down to the Caspian Sea between Astara 
and Rizvandeh and between Rudsar and Nur. The 
plain is also traversed by the braided distributaries 
of the Safid Rud, some water of which is diverted 
artificially by tunnel to the Fumenat district. Flood¬ 
ing of the Safid Rud delta was a usual occurrence 
until the construction of the Safid Rud (Shahbanu 
Farah) dam and its associated re-regulation works 
and present-day river levels are only fractionally 
below those of the plain itself, thereby permitting 
direct off-take of irrigation water for the inundation 
of rice-paddies which form the major item of land 
use in this zone. Further east, the rivers tend to 
be more incised, making irrigation more difficult, 
though rice remains the dominating crop of the low¬ 
lands proper as far east as Galugah. 

Although rice has become increasingly important 
in the modern period, often on land reclaimed from 
the sea, swamps and lower slopes of the Alburz, and 
tea plantations have taken over the undulating land 
above the Caspian plain, other crops have con¬ 
siderable national importance, including tobacco, 
citrus fruits (particularly in the Shahsavar-Calus 
region), and sunflower seeds. Mulberry trees are 
present in large numbers and a small-scale silk in¬ 
dustry survives as a fractional legacy of the former 
traditional economic basis of the area. The Gurgan 
and Gunbad-i Kabus plains produce large quantities 
of cotton and grains on lands only recently reclaimed 
to arable use. Forestry activity on the higher slopes 
of the Alburz, where the Hyrcanian forest survives 
over a considerable acreage, is economically impor¬ 
tant, though the timber resource has been abused 
in the past by random cutting for construction and 
charcoal burning purposes. A flourishing fishing in¬ 
dustry exists in the small Caspian ports and coastal 
villages and along the rivers of the region. The 
state-controlled caviar interest has had international 
significance for many years and is of continuing im¬ 
portance despite rigorous supervision of sturgeon 
fishing made necessary by fears of over-rapid deple¬ 
tion of the species. Local and Tehran markets are 
supplied with fresh-water fish caught in the rivers, 
particularly the Safid Rud. Although the Caspian 
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ports suffered eclipse following the end of World 
War II as a result of restrictions on trade with the 
U.S.S.R., the many problems posed by the silting 
up of the harbours and the recession of the coast¬ 
line, the expansion of the Irano-Soviet trade since 
1965 has led to the reinvigoration of trade and com¬ 
munications sectors in the area. Bandar Pahlavl 
handles both Irano-Soviet exchanges and an in¬ 
creasing volume of international transit trade. 

4. Summary : Geology, soils and climate combine 
to give Iran an extremely varied face. Within the 
broad regions of the Plateau, the Mountain Chains 
and the Lowlands, very considerable contrasts in 
land, water and mineral resource endowment are to 
be found between localities even in close geographical 
proximity. Differing responses to these underlying 
variations in natural conditions and isolation of areas 
from the mainstream of the nation’s life caused by 
strong physical barriers to movement between the 
regions have accentuated Iran’s regional diversity. 

Bibliography : Bariand et al., Preliminary 
metallogenic map of Iran, Geological Survey of 
Iran, No. 7, 1965; British Admiralty, Persia, 
Naval Intelligence, London 1944; M. L. Dewan, 
Soil map of Iran, 1: 2, 500,000, Soil Dept., FAO, 
Tehran 1961; W. B. Fisher, The Middle East, 
London 1956; idem, Cambridge History of Iran, 
Chap. 1, 1968, Vol. 1; A. Gabriel, The Southern 
Lut and Iranian Baluchestan, Geogr. Jour., lxxx 
(1938); A. Gansser, New aspects of the Geology of 
central Iran, Proc. 4th Petr. Congr. Rome, 1955; 
J. V. Harrison, Cambridge History of Iran, Chap. 2, 
Vol. 1, 1968; Iranian Government, Ministry of 
Roads, Meteorological Service, Meteorological 
Yearbooks, various years; A. K. S. Lambton, 
Landlord and peasant in Persia, London 1953; 
eadem, Persian Land reform 1962-66 London 1969; 
G. M. Lees and N. L. Falcon, The geological 
history of the Mesopotamian plains, Geogr. Jour., 
cviii (1952); G. M. Lees and F. D. S. Richardson, 
The geology of the oilfield belt of south-west Iran, 
Geol. Mag., lxxvii (1940); C. M. MacGregor, 
Gazeteer of Persia, G.S.H.Q., India, Simla, Vol. 1, 
1871; idem. Narrative of a journey through the 
province of Khorasan and on the north-west frontier 
of Afghanistan in 187s, London 1879; J. de Morgan, 
Mission Scientifique en Perse, Paris 1905; A. 
Mostofi, Lut-i zangi ahmad, Gozareshha-yi Diogra- 
fiya’i, Tehran 1348; J. Murray, Iran To-day, Tehran 
1950; National Iranian Oil Company, Geological 
map of Iran, 1 : 2, 500,000, with explanatory notes, 
Tehran 1959; T. M. Oberlander, The Zagros 
streams, New York 1965; Permanent Committee 
on Geographical Names for Official Use, Persia, 
1955; M. Purkemal, Bar-rasiha-yi kartSgrafi dar 
janiib-i sharqi-yi Iran, GozareshhJ-yi Djografiya’i, 
Tehran 1349; Plan Organisation, Socio-economic 
development plan for the south-eastern region, Ital- 
consult, i960; A. Rivi&re, Contribution a I'itude 
giologique de TElbourz, R6vue G6ogr. Phys. et 
G6ologie Dyn., vii (1934); University of Tehran, 
Climatic Atlas of Iran, Tehran 1348. 

(K. S. McLachlan) 

ii.— Demography and Ethnography 
The distribution of population in Iran, and the 
ways in which its peoples make their livings, are to 
a considerable extent a function of its geography 
(see above). A horseshoe-shaped arc of varying width 
containing habitable mountains and other arable and 
pastoral lands, encloses the nucleus of a desert. 
Because this arc points northwestward, where it 


merges into the highlands of 'Irak aid Turkey, the 
bulk of the Iranian population is concentrated near 
its borders. Since Achaemenian times this habitation 
pattern has posed an administrative problem to the 
successive Iranian governments. 

Geography has thus also contributed to a diversity 
of peoples, a problem which the Achaemenians solved 
by creating the first empire, one in which minorities 
were allowed local autonomy in dress, religion, speech, 
and other aspects of culture within a single political 
framework. This diversity has continued until modern 
times. To the southwest, Iran touches Arab country, 
with many Arabs living on contiguous ‘IrSkI soil, as 
well as on Bahrayn Island (which Iran once claimed). 
To the northwest the crest of the Zagros splits the 
Kurdish people, and the northwestern corner of Iran, 
bordering on Turkey and Soviet Adharbavdian. con¬ 
tains populations speaking Azari Turkish, while other 
Turks are found on Iranian territory east of the 
Caspian Sea as well as in the southern Zagros. To the 
east, Iran’s borders with Afghanistan and Pakistan 
are overlapped by Persian-speaking Cahar Lang 
Mongols, Balufis, and a few Brahuis. 

The population of Iran, most recently (1967-9) 
estimated at 26,284,000 persons, may be divided 
as follows (see Table I): 

4,783,000 inhabitants of cities of over 50,000, or 
about 18% of the total; 1,110,000, or about 4%, 
living in smaller cities; and 18,660,000, or about 
71%, living in more than 40,000 villages; plus about 
1,742,000 “others”, including tribal nomads and 
Gypsies. 

As Table II indicates, one sixth of the population 
of Iran is still tribally organized, whether nomadic or 
sedentary. In the tribes designated by (f) on Table II 
the count was made by families, households, or tents, 
rather than by individuals. Because most tribal 
“families” are extended households, the number of 
such units has been multiplied by ten in each case. 
Although most of these counts were made over 
twenty years ago, if the number of houses has 
increased and the number of persons per house¬ 
hold has decreased, the tribal populations may 
not have changed much, especially as some of 
the tribal people have been lost to the cities. 


TABLE I 

Population by types of settlement 


Cities 

Tehran 

Tabriz 

Isfahan 

Mashhad 

Abadan 

Shiraz 

Hamadan 

2,317,116 

387,803 

339.909 

312,186 

302,189 

229,761 

114,610 4,003,574 

Kirmanshah 


Ahvaz 

said to be over 100,000 in 1964. 

Rasht 

ca. 330,000 

Arak 


Ardabil 


Dizful 

said to be between 50,000 and 

Kazvin 

100,000 in 1964. 

Yazd 


Kumm 

ca. 450,000 


Total urban = ca. 4,783,357 = 18.2% 
of population 
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Towns 


Towns of 5,000—50,000, ca. 1,109,000= 4.2% 

of population 


Villages’, numbering over 40,000 

ca. 18,661,640 = 71.0% 
of population 

“ Others ”*» 

ca. 1,740,860 = 

6.6% 


of population 

Total 

ca. 26,284,000 = 

100% 

* Includes tribal 

and non-tribal, sedentary and 

seasonally nomadic. 


” Probably includes full nomadic. 



TABLE II 



Tribal Peoples 


Zagros 



Kurds (Kurdistan) 

600,000 

K 

Lurs 

300,000 

P 

Bakhtiyaris 

300,000 

P 

Kuh Galus 

150,000 f 

P 

Mamassanis 

55,000 f 

P 

Kashghai 

625,000 f 

T 

Khamsehs 

525,000 f 

PTA 

Northwest, Alburz, and East Caspian Plain 


Shahsavans 

200,000 

T 

W. Elbu.z 

30,000 f 

1 <T 

E. Elburz 

280,000 f 

KT 

Turkomans 

100,000 f 

T 

Kirghiz 

500 

T 

Southern Coast and Southeast 


Arabs 

1,200,000 

A 

Baluiis 

120,000 

B 

Brahuis 

10,000 f 

D 

Sistan 

42,000 f 

PBD 


Total 4 , 537,500 or 16.5% 

of whole 

K = Kurdish P = Persian T = Turkish 

B = Baluii A = Arabic D = Dravidian 

f = count by families. 

Except for about 15,000 Zoroastrians remaining in 
and about Yazd and Kirman, the ethnic Persians, in¬ 
cluding the tribal ones, are Shi'i, and so are most of 
the Arabs living in Iran. Ovei two million more of the 
Shah’s subjects are Sunnis, particularly the migratory 
Kurdish tribes of the northwest, the Turkomans, and 
the Baluiis. Isma'ilis and Baha’is still persist in Iran, 
and the Lur tribesmen were, and may secretly still be, 
‘All Ilahis. 

In i960 there were still some 60,000 Jews in Iran, 
engaged mostly in the professions and trade, whereas 
many of the Kurdish Jews of Sanandadj and Sakkiz 
had already migrated to Israel. Almost equally 
scattered were over 50,000 Armenians, although 
some had left Iran for Soviet Armenia. Armenian 
villages may still be seen in the northwest, and the 
entire suburb, or half-city of Djulfa-Isfahan is 
Armenian. 

Armenians and Georgians, both used to cold 
weather, occupy throughout the year villages in the 
summer pastures of the Kashghai. Like the Jews, the 
Armenians specialize in the professions, in trade, 
and also in truck-driving. A colony of Nestorian 
Christians who call themselves Assyrians and speak 
Syriac are concentrated in and about Reza’iyye. They 
number over 20,000. Many others have migrated to 


the United States. Both the Armenians and the 
Assyrians have undergone strong American and 
British missionary influence. 

Except for the addition of a certain amount of 
modern industry, the cities of Iran are essentially 
commercial. In them handicrafts flourish and 
imported as well as local products are sold in modern 
shops and in covered bazaars. During the last thirty 
or forty years Tehran has replaced Tabriz as the 
largest city, and has drawn to itself persons from all 
over the nation, including gardeners from Zabol, 
Turkoman truckdrivers, an intellectual 61 ite educated 
mostly abroad, the absentee owners of thousands of 
villages, and a host of public servants. In summer 
those who can afford it move to the mountain slopes 
north of the city or to resorts on the Caspian shore. 

The usual Iranian village is an assemblage of 
mudbrick or pis£ dwellings roofed with poplar poles 
covered with earth. The poles are cut from the closely 
packed rows of quick-growing poplars that line nearly 
every canal and stream. In regions lacking such 
watercourses a row of circular mounds, like hollow 
molehills, stretches from the hills across the sloping 
plain to the village. These mounds mark the course 
of a deep, manmade, underground stream called a 
kandt [q.v. & see Mi’]. Sheltered from evaporation, it 
is the product of highly skilled labour. Kanat diggers 
are specialists from the Gurgan region who go 
wherever their services are needed. 

Apart from the aforementioned poplars and fruit 
trees, the typical landscape is almost bare of vegetation 
taller than short grass, for the goats and sheep keep 
it down and every day women and children go out to 
collect low bushes and twigs for fuel. There is usually 
one carpenter in the village, but most of the men are 
engaged in agriculture, while the boys tend the flocks. 

In the absence of the landlord, whom many of the 
villagers may never have seen, the community is run 
by his agent, the katkhuda, who allocates the land, 
provides most of the tools, and collects the rent. This 
usually consists of four-fifths of the grain produced 
by each man, unless he is the lucky owner of an ox 
used in ploughing, in which case he may receive the 
share of five men and may not need to work. 

In tribal territory the village may belong to the 
tribe as a whole, and in non-tribal territory there 
were, even twenty years ago, a few “free” villages 
owned by the villagers themselves, and ruled by 
their own headmen who paid taxes directly to the 
government. Under the current land reforms in¬ 
stituted by the present Shah, the number of such 
villages has increased. 

The principal respites from the dreary, impover¬ 
ished routine of most villagers’ lives come from 
weddings and other rites of passage, from the cele¬ 
bration of the ‘ashiird [?.«.], and particularly from 
Nawrdz. Beginning at the vernal equinox, this 
holiday lasts twelve days. In the balmy spring 
weather, families move out to the fields to picnic and 
to disport themselves. Each family collects seven 
plants and foods whose Persian names begin with S, 
as does the word for green, the colour of spring. They 
are apples, malt, sweet biscuits, chives, garlic, 
vinegar, and hyacinth. These offerings are placed 
in a prominent place in each house, and thrown out 
on the thirteenth day. 

The Persians are fond of athletic competitions such 
as wrestling and weight-lifting, and in the cities spe¬ 
cially clothed men in need of exercise practise with 
Indian clubs and dumb-bells, in special gymnasia, to 
the beat of drums and recitations from the Shdh-ndina, 
Such a gymnasium is called a zurkhdna [g.w.]. 
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The northern Kurds live in villages ruled by their 
own chiefs during the winter, but in spring it was 
their habit, until forbidden by the government, to 
migrate each spring to high pastures across the ‘Iraki 
border, and return before snowfall. They are Sunnis 
and prefer the type of marriage common among 
Arabs, in which a young man marries his paternal 
uncle’s daughter. They have three cities, Mahabad, 
Sanandadj, and Sakkiz, of which the third, until 
recently, included a considerable Kurdish-speaking 
Jewish population. Around Kirmanshah the local 
Kurds have become detribalized tenant farmers and 
Shi 1 !. 

In the mountains south of the Kurds live the Lurs, 
who speak an aberrant form of archaic Persian. Al¬ 
though nominally Shi'i, they were formerly openly 
c Ali Ilahis. Like the Zoroastrians, they revere bread 
and fire. Being split up into numerous tribes and 
sections, they migrate to their summer pastures as 
separate bands without overall command. In 1936 
Reza Shah’s army conquered them, with much 
bloodshed and starvation, forcing many of the 
survivors to settle in villages under landlords. 

Next to the south are the Bakhtivaris, who speak a 
dialect similar to that of the Lurs. They are a 
powerful confederation under the command of a 
paramount chief called the Ilkhani. In their annual 
migrations they move simultaneously over five 
routes from their winter to their summer pastures, 
crossing the Shustar River partly by fording and 
partly on inflated skins. Their winter pasture lies 
on the lowlands and foothills of the lower course of 
the Karun river in Khuzistan, their summer pasture 
in the long alpine valley of the Upper Karun. In 
both places they have permanent villages, the 
summer ones occupied by Armenians and Georgians. 
In between, the Bakhtivari chiefs own many of the 
villages through which they pass. Their migrations 
require much organization, accurate planning, and 
exact timing, and armed horsemen police the migrants 
and their flocks on the way. Kinship ties are strong 
and succession to the chieftainship is by primo¬ 
geniture. 

Very little is known about the Kuh Galus, who live 
south and east of the Bakhtivaris. except that they are 
organized into some six tribes, some sections of which 
speak Turkish, the others Persian. They are under the 
control of four families which, unlike the ruling dlite 
of the Bakhtiyaris, include (or did so until recently) 
few if any men with modern education. The same 
generalizations may be made of the Mamassanis, 
about whom even less information is to be found in 
the pertinent literature. 

Beyond the Mamassanis are the Kashghays, 
members of a powerful confederation divided into 
twelve tribes. Their Turkish-speaking ancestors 
moved out of the Central Asiatic grasslands about 
700 years ago, crossing Iran to their present home in 
the southern Zagros. About half are still nomadic. 
Every year the latter make the longest biennial 
migration in Iran, some 350 miles in each direction. 
They winter between the Fahlian River on the north 
and the encircling Mand River on the northeast, east, 
and south; westward it reaches the coast. It is split 
into two sections by a tongue of Mamassani territory 
on the Upper Shahpur River. Their summer pastures 
lie in two adjoining regions. One is in the Niriz basin, 
the hills flanking the headwaters of the Upper 
Pulvar River and the great bend of the Upper Kur 
River. The other is on the western side of the Zagros 
watershed on the plateau between Abadeh and 
Shahreza, These summer pastures are verdant but 


treeless, ideal country for breeding horses, in which 
the Kashghay specialize, importing stallions from 
Arabia. 

Although they follow several routes on the lower 
and upper parts of their migration, all must converge 
at a place called Guyum some twenty miles north 
of Shiraz, and a vulnerable spot. In Shiraz is their 
tribal headquarters, a palace occupied by four 
brothers who rule the tribe, and who can reach 
Guyum in less than hour by jeep. On the march the 
Kashghay ride both horses and camels along the 
valley bottoms, while along the ridges to either side 
mounted men drive their seven million or so sheep, 
mostly fat-tailed. 

Although nominally ShiM, the Kashghay rulers 
govern by the Turkish ‘ ddat , or customary law, 
instead of by the sharia. The four brothers hold their 
power in common because, in order to survive, the 
confederation needs tight organization, run like 
clockwork. The brothers must constantly make the 
rounds of the followers, listen to complaints, ad¬ 
minister ad hoc justice, officiate at ceremonies, and 
make their presences known and felt. Like that of 
the Bakhtivari, their ruling family includes men 
educated in Europe and America. As might be 
expected, from time to time their autonomy has 
been challenged by the central government. 

The easternmost of the Zagros nomads are the 
Khamsehs, so-called because they consist of five 
units, brought together over 100 years ago under 
the leadership of the Kavam family of merchants in 
Shiraz. One unit, the Basiri tribe, is Persian-speaking. 
A second, consisting of the Jebbara and Shavbani 
and other Arab tribes, all speak Arabic, while the 
third is made up of the Turkish-speaking Aynalu, 
Baharlu, and Nafar. The first two are now settled 
while the third has joined the Basiri. In winter the 
Khamseh nomads live on the coastal plain east of the 
Kashghay. They move to and from their summer 
pastures, also located east of the Kashghay’s, via 
the Persepolis plain and over different routes. On 
both migrations, but not in winter or summer 
quarters, the Basiri are accompanied by Gypsies who 
provide them with services in return for protection. 

Returning to northwestern Iran, in the country 
bordering Soviet Adharbaydian. we are next concer¬ 
ned with the Turkish-speaking Shahsavans, or King’s 
Guards. North of Menab and near Khuy, they occupy 
about 100 villages with about 100,000,inhabitants, 
and an equal number of seasonal nomads are organ¬ 
ized into four main tribes, living farther east. These 
tribesmen are seasonally nomadic, living during the 
summer in felt-covered yurt-like portable dwellings, 
with their roofs reaching a peak rather than being 
domed. They are first-rate horsemen, and long 
served the Shahs as guardians of the Russian 
border. 

The two northernmost tribes spend their summers 
on the Savalan Dagh between Ahar and Ardabil, and 
winter on the Mughan Steppe, a lowland area shared 
by the AdharbaydjanSSRand Iranian Adharbaydian. 
The other two summer in the hills north of Sawa and 
Hamadan and move in winter to the inner side of the 
central plateau, on the northern edge of the Dasht-i 
Kavir, which is snow-free at that season. 

In the western Alburz mountains live a few other 
tribes, both Turkish and Kurdish speaking, who dwell 
in black tents in high pastures during the summer, 
and winter lower down, but not far enough down to 
avoid deep snow; in winter some of their sheep freeze 
and wolves devour them. 

In the eastern Alburz, east of a line between 
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Gurgan and Damghan, the crest of the range divides, 
forming the walls of a valley whose waters flow into 
both the Atrak River and the canals of Mashhad. 
Both Kurds and Turks have lived in this valley ever 
since Shah ‘Abbas moved them there from the 
Zagros in about 1031/1622. While the Turks have 
since become sedentary, the Kurds are still partly 
pastoral, and live in black tents. 

A different type of pastoral nomadism is practised 
by the Yamut Turkomans who live in domed, felt- 
covered yurts north of Gurgan from the southeastern 
corner of the Caspian Sea to Gunbad-i Kabus. 
Beyond the Russian border, more than 600,000 more 
Turkomans are found in the Turkmen SSR and in 
Afghanistan. The Turkomans are typical Central 
Asiatic nomads, who raise horses, cattle, sheep, and 
hardy one-humped camels. They drive four-wheeled 
wagons, as well as riding horseback, and many now 
drive cooperatively-owned trucks.Their women weave 
the famous rugs known to the trade as Bokharas. 

On the outskirts of Gurgan city is a refugee camp 
of about 500 Kirghiz who fled from the Soviet Union 
in 1935 and 1936. They are mostly employed by the 
Highway Department in moving earth in their high, 
two-wheeled carts. 

Moving to the Persian Gulf, we find Arabs scat¬ 
tered all the way from the ‘Iraki border to Pakistan, 
except for a stretch of shore held by the Kashghay 
and the Persian port of Bushire, out of which Persian 
dhows sail as far afield as Aden and the African 
coast. Most of the Arab population of Iran is tribally 
organized, whether sedentary or nomadic, and Shi‘i, 
although one tribe, the Banu Tamim, is Sunni. The 
two largest tribes are the Al Kathir and the Banu Lam. 

Most of the semi-settled tribes keep cattle, sheep, 
and camels, cultivate rice and other cereals, and 
either own or work in date groves. This mixed 
economy sets complicated time-tables for some of 
them. For example, the Muhaysin leave their palm 
groves on the east bank of the Shatt al-‘Arab in 
November to sow their grain fields along the banks 
of the Karun River, return in February to pollinate 
their date-palms, and are off again in May to reap 
their grain, going back once more to harvest their 
dates in July and August. Like their brethren west 


of the Shatt al-‘Arab, they are in every sense un- 
acculturated ethnic Arabs, although none are full¬ 
time camel nomads like the bedouin. 

Farther east along the coast are maritime settle¬ 
ments of Arab seamen who ply their dhows and 
bums to both sides of the Indian Ocean. Lingeh is 
their principal port. Nomadic, tentdwelling Arabs 
also live in small groups scattered along the eastern 
edge of the Dasht-i-Lut and beyond Mashhad into 
Soviet territory. 

Except for the coast, the southeastern corner of 
Iran is principally occupied by Baluiis, whose 
territory also extends northward between the edge of 
the desert and the Afghan border to Lake Hamun, 
fed by the Helmand River. Others live in Afghanistan 
and Pakistan; in the latter country they are most 
numerous. Their economic adaptation is to desert 
country where grass grows in winter. In summer they 
camp near permanent water; along kanats serving 
dependent Persian villages and along the banks of 
the Helmand and Hari Rud. Divided into more than 
a dozen tribes, the Balucis are Sunnis, but they also 
revere the graves of pits, or holy men. 

Like the Kurds, they speak an Iranian language of 
their own. They breed horses, asses, mules, camels, 
and sheep. Considering themselves a warrior caste, 
the Baluiis used to keep the caravan roads open for 
a fee, to draw rent from villages that they own, and 
to raid each other for slaves. 

Scattered among the Balucis are Dravidian- 
speaking Brahuis, whose home is in Kalat in Pakistan. 
They live in small groups of families all the way up 
the eastern side of Iran to Mashhad and Sarakhs. 
Many of the Brahui men serve in the police and the 
national gendarmerie. 

Near Lake Hamun in Sistan live four tribes of 
nomadic Persians, the Sarbandis, Sharekis, Khimars. 
and Heratis, totalling about four thousand families. 
About them we have no detailed information. In the 
swamps and along the aquatic labyrinth of the 
mouths of the Helmand is a small population of 
fishermen and fowlers called Sayyad ("hunters”). 
They catch both fish and ducks in nets, and appear 
to be the residue of an earlier hunting people. 

Viewing the demography and ethnography of Iran 
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as a whole, it would be hard to find another Islamic 
country of its size as decentralized as Iran is geo¬ 
graphically and containing as many different peoples 
and languages. Yet since Achaemenian times it has 
remained, with a few interruptions, a nation, the 
world’s oldest empire, and with the help of modern 
transportation and communication, it seems so 
destined to remain. 

Bibliography: F. Barth, Nomads of South 
Persia: the Basseri tribe of the Khamseh Confeder¬ 
acy , Bulletin No. 8, Universitets Etnografiske 
Museum, Oslo 1961; Baron C. A. de Bode, On the 
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and economic organization of the Rowanduz Kurds, 
London School of Economics and Political Science 
Monographs on Social Anthropology, No. 3, 
London 1940; S. B. Miles, Countries and tribes of 
the Persian Gulf, 2 vols., London 1919; Youel 
Mirza, Stripling, New York 1940; Sir Percy Sykes, 
A History of Persia, Oxford 1922; D. L. Wilber, 
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1895 

(C. S. Coon) 

iii.— Languages- [see suppl.] 
iv.— Pre-Islamic Mythology 

The chief sources for Iranian mythology are the 
Avesta and the deeds of kings and heroes collected 
by the historians and poets of the early centuries of 
Islam. Their information doubtless came from the 
“ancient annals” of Iran, the Khuddy-namak. The 
longest of these works is the famous Shah-nama of 
Firdawsi (330/941-411/1020 [?.v.]). The evidence of 
ancient Greek historians, rock inscriptions and some 
Mazdaean books and literary works, rich in pre- 
Islamic materials but often compiled in Islamic 
times, are also very valuable. Besides the Avesta 
attributed to Zoroaster, there may be mentioned the 
Denkart (a vast commentary on the Avesta, com¬ 
pleted in the 3rd/9th century), and the great 
Bundahishn (Book of the Creation). Numerous 
Mazdaean works written in Pahlavi, the bearers of 
the ancient tradition, have in large measure only 
been known for less than two centuries, and the 
Islamic Iranian world was dependent on traditions 
recorded in Persian and Arabic by early Muslim 
writers for its knowledge of a history that was partly 
only mythology. Ancient Iran continued for a long 
time to elaborate its mythology from pre-Mazdaean 
and Mazdaean sources. In the course of centuries 
chivalrous exploits and an exalted human dignity 
were grafted on to them. This elaboration in its 
popular form, written down in Persian, came to an 
end in the 5th/nth century when the pre-Islamic 
sources and the oral traditions gave birth to several 
“books of kings” and historical summaries culmina¬ 
ting in the Shah-nama of Firdawsi. 

Iranian mythology, rich as it is, has some common 
features and some undeniable affinities with that of 
India, but the power and preponderant role of some 
Indian gods are relegated to a secondary level in Iran. 
The analogies and differences between the myths 


of Iran and those of the Indo-European world are 
particularly worthy of interest and reveal some 
relationship between their systems of thought. The 
tripartite idea of society (priests, warriors and cattle- 
breeders/agriculturalists) which G. Dum6zil remark¬ 
ably demonstrated in the mythology of India and the 
Indo-European peoples is at present held in great 
favour. These three hierarchical functions which are 
confirmed in the Avesta (Y. xi, 6, xiii, 3; Yt xiii, 
88-9, xix, 8, xxiv, 16; Vt iv, 28, 57-8, xiii, 44-6, 
etc.) and to which the Yasna xix, 17, adds a fourth, 
that of the artisans, continued with some slight mod¬ 
ifications (priests, dabirdn officials, warriors and 
artisans-peasants) to make up the social order of 
Iran until the end of the Sasanid period. There is 
every reason to believe that the tetramerous division 
of society, whether it was due to the Yasna or to the 
social reorganization of the Sasanid period, follows 
this triad of hierarchical functions. 

Certain memories preserved in the Gathas (the 
oldest part of the Avesta) and several Yashts of the 
Avesta betoken a pre-Mazdaean mythology. The two 
primordial spirits, Spanta mainyu (Holy Spirit) and 
Ahra mainyu (Spirit of Evil) correspond to the two 
antithetic aspects of Vayu, at the same time the good 
and the bad wind which is the breathing-spirit and 
the motive force of the Universe. The Indian counter¬ 
part of Vayu is Vayu who stands at the head of a 
series of functional divinities. In the same manner, 
but by a reversal of the Indian position, the Iranians 
contrasted the nature of the ahura (Indian asura) with 
that of the daeva (Indian ddva). These latter, whom 
the Indians considered as good, take on a malignant 
character in Iran, while the malignant asura make 
way for the benignant Iranian ahura. The Indian god 
Indra, who is assigned the function of a warrior, 
sees his role reversed in Iran where he becomes a 
demon in the Vidlvddt (the part of the Avesta dealing 
with canonical law and exorcism) x, 9 and xix, 43. 

The series of the great Mazdaean divinities is 
made up of Ahura Mazda, the supreme god, and six 
entities called Amasha Spanta (Holy Immortals) who 
surround him: 1) VahuManah (Good Spirit), an entity 
protecting the conscience of just men and to whom the 
ox is connected. Her auxiliaries are Mah (the Moon), 
Geush Urvan (the spirit of the primordial ox) and 
Ram, a helping divinity which guides the soul after 
death. 2) Asha (Order-Justice), an entity guarantee¬ 
ing cosmic and moral order. She is seconded by Atar 
(the divinity of Fire), Vrlragna (a god who embodies 
the victorious attack) and Sraosha (a god of Vigilance 
and Obedience). 3) KhshaOra (Kingdom), the entity 
presiding over metals and thus over arms and the 
army. She fills the role of warrior or rather of de¬ 
fender of the poor, and she is helped by the Sun, 
the Sky and Mithras whom a remarkable rise made 
a rival of Ahura Mazda and who became the object 
of a cult in the west, the cult of Mithraism. 4) Ar- 
maiti (Moderation), the goddess of fecundity and 
mercy, to whom the earth is linked. The secondary 
divinities accompanying her are Ardvisura Anahita 
(the waters) and in second place Daena (or Den in 
Pahlavi), Religion. 5) Haurvatat (Integrity) whose 
associated divinities are Tishtriya (Sirius), Vata 
(the Wind), and the Fravashi (protective spirits). 
6) Amaratat (Immortality), the guardian of plants, 
around whom are gathered Rashnu, the infernal 
Judge, and the two divinities who lead dead souls 
over the bridge of Cinvat: Ash tat and Zam. Finally, 
considered as seventh, there is again Sraosha who 
is added to this but who does not strictly belong to 
the category of the holy Immortals. In addition, a 
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multitude of Yazata and Fravashi, who are con¬ 
sidered as divinities with less well defined roles, fill 
out the Iranian pantheon, and hence the idea arises 
that the origin of angels might be linked to them and 
to the holy Immortals. A malignant spirit belonging 
to the train of Ahra Mainyu is opposed to each 
divinity in the cortege of Ahura Mazda. 

If the tripartite division of G. Dum^zil is borne 
in mind, the entities Yahu Manah and Asha corres¬ 
pond to the Indian gods Mitra and Varuna and they 
fulfil, along with Ahura Mazda, the first function— 
the priesthood and sovereign order. The function of 
warrior is incumbent upon the Iranian Khshadra as 
it is upon the Indian Indra. Finally, the function of 
production and wealth is shared between Armaiti 
(goddess of fertility, the Earth) and the Haurvatat 
and Amaratat who are related to the Indian divi¬ 
nities, the goddess Sarasvati, the twins Nasatyas, and 
others. 

The Mazdaean holy Immortals are at the same 
time abstract representations giving Ahura Mazda his 
fullness and beings who, although superior to crea¬ 
tures, remain inferior to Ahura Mazda. They are 
shown both as personal Agents and personified 
Powers. The antagonism which sets the Spirit of 
Good and the Spirit of Evil in opposition, the basis 
for Iranian dualism, is the metaphysic and the 
morality of this mythology. According to the great 
Bundahishn (ch. i), the Upper World, spiritual and 
luminous, has been the domain of Hormazd (Ahura 
Mazda) since the beginning of creation, while the 
nether region is the shadowy world of Ahriman 
(Ahra Mainyu). An intermediate space divides these 
two worlds, a mixed world in which good and evil 
do battle. In this continuous conflict the force of 
Ahriman faces the army of Hormazd and finally the 
Spirit of Good triumphs over the Spirit of Evil. Each 
being must take part in this struggle and it is thanks 
to his meritorious actions, his good thoughts and 
words, that Man participates in the final victory. 

Ahura Mazda has gradually taken the place of 
Spanta Mainyu, his own emanation, so as to confront 
the Spirits of Evil himself. He has granted Ahra 
Mainyu a respite of 12,000 years and knows his plans 
in advance. 

Alongside this divine mythology, there is a human 
mythology related to it. In large measure it is pre¬ 
sented in the form of historical epics situated (with 
some exceptions such as the longevity of certain 
heroes) on the human plane. They tell of a succession 
of events which are linked together by their own 
chronology. The first man, Gayomart, directly suc¬ 
ceeding the creation of the primordial ox, his source 
of food, gives birth to an androgynous plant which 
divides into two, Mashya and Mashyani, the an¬ 
cestors of human beings. According to the A vesta the 
first sovereign is not Gayomart, as the Shah-ndma of 
FirdawsI states, but Yima (or Diamshld in Persian). 
A latent force, described as a victorious light 
(Kh v arnah), a witness of celestial favour, protects 
Iran and numerous sovereigns and ancient heroes. 
The Kh v arnah abandons Yima who has committed a 
sin (falsehood or pride) and thus Azhi Dahaka, a 
foreign tyrant, defeats Yima and steals his kingship, 
©raitauna (= Faridun), an Iranian hero who has 
become king thanks to the protection of Kh v arnah, 
triumphs over Azhi Dahaka (Y. ix, 8; Yt xiv, 40, 
xix, 92; Vt i, 17) and puts him in chains on mount 
Dam 5 vand. He is at the beginning of the universal 
genealogy of races and human peoples since he shared 
out the world among his three sons: to Iradj went 
Iran and India; to Salm the countries to the west of 


Iran, i.e., the lands of the Semites and the blacks; 
and to Tur the countries to the east of Iran, the lands 
of the Turks (Central Asia) and the Chinese (the Far 
East). This division of the world is not without 
echoes of Noah’s giving the country of the Turks to 
Japheth, the tropical countries to Ham, and the lands 
of the Semites to Shem. 

Several kings of this Peshdadi dynasty, the des¬ 
cendants of Iradj, reign in succession in Iran and 
then make way for the second mythical dynasty, that 
of the Kayani (Kayanids). Yasht xix (Zamyad Yasht) 
and Yasht xiii (Farvardin Yasht) of the A vesta men¬ 
tion a list of Peshdadi and Kayani heroes and kings 
on the occasion of praises addressed to their Kh v ar- 
nah and their Fravahr (or Fravashi), i.e., their 
protective spirits. Among them may be mentioned 
the Kayanids Kavi Usan (Persian Kay Kavus), Kavi 
Haosravah (Kay Khosraw), and Kavi Vishtaspa (Kay 
Goshtasp). It was under Vishtaspa that Zoroaster 
preached his doctrine. The Peshdadi and Kayani 
kings are personal-types of Iranian mythology. 
Moreover, it is to be noted that, if the figures of the 
first dynasty are common with those of India, the 
Kayanids who make up the second dynasty are 
specifically Iranian heroes. 

These historicised myths recount the main facts 
which occurred in an era without archives. This 
human mythology mingles with the other divine one 
and, by a cyclical conception of time, the Pahlavi 
Mazdaean books explain the reappearance of certain 
ancient heroes and kings, Peshdadids and Kayanids, 
who are to play their definitive role at the end of 
time. The three sons of Zoroaster are to succeed 
each other every three thousand years from the be¬ 
ginning of the fourth millennium. The last of these 
sons, Saoshyant, will, together with Kay Khosraw. 
put an end to the corruption and iniquity of the world. 
The champion Saoshyant will finally give way to 
Zoroaster, and the king Kay Khosraw to Goshtasp. 
Thus there will be established eternal life and the 
return to cosmic origins. 

An apocalyptic literature, enriched by elements 
of myth and folklore, flourished in the Mazdaean 
books and expressed the hopes of believers. 

On the margin of Mazdaean orthodoxy was to be 
found the belief in a god of time, Zurvan, who en¬ 
gendered two sons, Ohrmazd and Ahriman, whose 
struggle began even in the womb. Ahriman, conceived 
of doubt, struggled to come into the world before 
Ohrmazd, but Zurvan made his plans miscarry. The 
cult of Mithras (propagated about the beginning of 
the Christian era) and Manichaeism (preached after 
the 3rd century A.D.) preserved the dualist nature 
of Iranian religious thought, and it was not until its 
encounter with Islam that the mythical antagonism 
of Mazdaism was directed towards an absolute 
monotheism by the accentuation of its moral and 
transcendental values. 
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v.—H istory: 

(a) To the Turkoman Invasions 
The history of Persia is marked by a number of 
breaks in political continuity. The most significant 
is, perhaps, the Islamic conquest, which brought 
Persia’s existence as an independent state to a 
temporary end. She did not become an independent 
political unit again until Safavid times. During the 
intervening period she formed part of the Umayvad 
and then the ‘Abbasid caliphate, and when that 
fragmented, after the period of the minor dynasties, 
she became the centre of successively the Great 
Saldjuk, Ilkhan, and Timurid empires, the frontiers 
of which extended beyond the geographical frontiers 
of Persia. In this article attention will be concentrated 
on events in Persia, but reference will inevitably be 
made frequently to a wider area, and in particular 
to 'Irak and Transoxania. 

The Arab conquest swept away the political frame¬ 
work of the Sasanian empire. The ruling family, the 
territorial princes and feudal magnates disappeared, 
and the power of the Zoroastrian clergy, which had 
been closely associated with the Sasanian empire, 
was broken. Nevertheless, the new civilization which 
grew up in the eastern provinces of the caliphate 
owed much to Sasanian Persia and the Persians 
played an important part in its development. There 
was, indeed, a two-fold movement of change, which 
took some time to work out. On the one hand 
Islamic theory reacted upon and influenced the 
development of Persian political, social, and economic 
institutions, while on the other hand Islamic theory 
was itself in part moulded and modified by the insti¬ 
tutions and attitudes of mind which prevailed in 
Persia. 

When the prophet Muhammad was born the Sasan¬ 
ian empire under Anushirawan (A.D. 531-79) had 
every appearance of strength, but it no longer pre¬ 
served its original form. Consequent upon the sup¬ 
pression of the revolt of Mazdak it had become a 
military despotism. The social discontent manifested 
by that revolt had been suppressed but not allayed. 
The prolonged wars with Rome and inroads by 
nomads from Central Asia had greatly weakened it. 
The rule of the later Sasanian monarchs was marked 
hv anarchy and the persecution of Christian, Jewish, 


and Sabean minorities. The disappearance of the 
Lakhmids, a dynasty of Southern Arabian origin 
who were Persian vassals, moreover, left the western 
border of the Persian empire unprotected. 

The first attack on the Sasanian empire by the 
Muslim Arabs began as a raid. Al-Muthanna b. 
IJaritha al-Shaybani, after the ridda wars on the 
Eastern Arabian coasts, led an expedition into the 
delta of the Tigris amd Euphrates. He encountered 
little opposition and won much booty. Abu Bakr then 
sent Khalid b. al-Walid with reinforcements to join 
him. By 13/634-5, when Khalid was recalled to Syria, 
several towns, including Hira, had capitulated or 
been captured. No permanent administration was 
established by the Arabs. Tribute was fixed upon the 
town and freedom of worship accorded. In return the 
people agreed not to commit hostile acts or aid the 
Persians. Similar terms were made with some other 
towns, but in the case of those taken by war, some 
of the inhabitants were killed, others sold into 
slavery, and tribute was exacted from the remainder. 

The Persians, mounting a counter-offensive, 
defeated the Arabs at the battle of the Bridge and 
retook Hira. In 14/635 al-Muthanna temporarily 
reoccupied it. Yazdigird III, the last of the Sasanian 
kings, had meanwhile succeeded to the throne. With 
the defeat of Heraclius at the battle of the Yarmuk 
(15/636) and the collapse of Byzantine resistance in 
Syria, a large body of troops was made available for 
operations against the Sasanians. 'Umar sent these 
east under Sa'd b. Abi Wakkas. The Persians were 
defeated at the battle of Kadisiyya and the Arabs 
occupied Hira for the third time. They then took 
Mada ; in, one of the Sasanian capitals, and shortly 
afterwards again defeated Yazdigird’s army at 
Djalula (16/637). 

The conquest of Persia which followed was under¬ 
taken mainly from the garrison cities of Basra and 
Kufa. The area to the north of Nihavand, taken by 
the Kufans, was known as Mah Kufa, while the 
territory further south round Dinavar was taken by 
their Basran rivals and known as Mah Basra. The oc¬ 
cupation of Khuzistan (17/638—21/642) was organized 
by the governor of Basra, Abu Musa al-Ash‘ari, who 
also took part in the conquest of Mesopotamia 
(18/639—zo/641). Expeditions also set out towards 
Adharbaydjan from Mawsil. Ardabil capitulated 
about 20/641. The final defeat of the Persian army 
took place at Nihavand in 21/642. Hamadan made 
peace and further conquests were made in the 
direction of Adharbaydjan (variously recorded under 
the years 18/639—22/643). Expeditions were also sent 
against Kazwin, Abhar, and Zandjan, and efforts 
made to take Daylam and Gilan. Hamadan appears 
to have broken the terms of the peace, for it is 
recorded as being stormed in 24/645. Rayy and Kumis 
fell also about 24/644-5. 

Although the battles of Kadisiyya, Djalula and 
Nihavand were decisive in the overthrow of the 
Sasanian empire, the conquest, which took place 
piecemeal, was not completed for many years and 
the conversion of its people took much longer. The 
conquest was carried out mainly from the garrison 
cities by Muslim Arabs, who were by this time far 
removed from their nomadic background. There 
was some settlement of Arabs chiefly in the towns; 
and also of some nomadic groups mainly in southern 
Persia and Khurasan. Much of the former system 
of administration continued in operation. The tax 
records were kept in Pahlavi by local scribes until 
the time of IJadjdjadj [q.v.], and many of the dahakin 
continued to carry out on behalf of the Arabs the 
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functions they had fulfilled under the Sasanians (see 
also M.Sprengling, From Persian to Arabic, in A.J.S.L., 
lvi-lvii (1939-40)). From the account of Tabari it 
appears that prior to Anushirawan the land tax 
was assessed on a cropsharing basis. This led to 
abuses, and Anushirawan replaced crop-sharing by 
measurement as the basis for assessment. He also 
reformed the poll-tax, grading it according to the 
taxpayer’s income. The seven great families (in¬ 
cluding the royal family), the leading officials, 
soldiers, priests, and officials in the service of the 
king were exempt. The payment of poll-tax was, 
therefore, regarded as degrading. 

After the defeat of the Persian army at Dialula. 
‘Umar was faced with the problem of the administra¬ 
tion of the conquests in the Sawad. He could not 
conclude treaties as Khalid had done, because large 
areas had been abandoned by the ruling classes and 
had remained without a government. He therefore 
decided to immobilize the land and to levy land and 
poll taxes on the inhabitants, the revenue therefrom 
to be /ay 5 for the profit of the Muslim warriors and 
those who came after them. In the name of the Mus¬ 
lim state, he assumed full ownership of the estates 
and villages which had formerly belonged to the 
Sasanian royal family and the nobility who had been 
killed or fled, leaving the peasants on the land, and 
of deserted and “dead” lands. This assumption of 
ownership carried with it the right to cultivate the 
lands for the state, give them away, sell them, or 
grant them as assignments, and to impose on the 
holders kharddi or l ushr. In the case of estates and 
villages still in the possession of their former owners, 
‘Umar considered that the legal title belonged to 
the Muslim state, on the grounds that their holders 
had resisted conquest, but he allowed them to remain 
in possession on condition that they paid to the Mus¬ 
lim state the taxes which had formerly been paid to 
Anushirawan, and acted as the agents of the Muslim 
state in their collection. This category of land was 
probably the largest. Alterations were later made in 
the rates of taxation paid and the crops on which 
taxes were levied. This arrangement differed from 
the case of Hira and other towns which had treaties 
providing for the payment of a fixed sum. In such 
cases the population raised this sum by whatever 
means they wished, and after its payment were released 
from further interference by the Arab government. 

In addition to land tax, the non-Muslims paid 
a graded poll-tax, except that in towns which had 
treaties they paid such tax only as their own officials 
assessed it. In 20/641 a diwan on the Persian model 
was set up, and in it were recorded receipts, expend¬ 
iture, and stipends. It was not, however, until the 
reign of Mu'awiya that the foundations of the future 
bureaucratic system were really laid, when Ziyad, 
the governor of Basra (45/665—50/670) and of ‘Irak 
(50/670—53/673), established diwdns and appointed 
Arabs and mawali as secretaries. Several dahakin be¬ 
came Muslims after the battle of Djalula and various 
groups in south Persia joined with the Arabs, but 
there is no evidence of widespread conversion after 
the early conquests. It also seems that some of 
those who were exempt from the payment of poll- 
tax in Sasanian times became Muslims rather than 
pay poll-tax to the Muslims, since to pay such was 
considered degrading. 

The circumstances of conquest varied in different 
provinces and from this stemmed differences in the 
tax administration. Towns which did not capitulate 
before conquest, but asked for an armistice after 
resistance had seemed hopeless, were required to pay 


a poll-tax in money and a contribution in kind, which 
could be increased or decreased as the population 
changed. The land, having been taken by force, was 
placed at the disposal of the imam, but in contra¬ 
distinction to land which had capitulated before con¬ 
quest ( c ahd land) the terms of the agreement (sulfi) 
could be changed. Sulft and 'ahd lands had their 
own local administration, whereas kharddi lands 
were closely regulated by the Arab diwdns. (For a 
discussion of these problems see D. C. Dennett, 
Conversion and the poll tax in early Islam, Harvard 
University Press and Oxford University Press, Z950). 

Although Yazdigird’s supporters were still active 
in northern Fars, organized resistance ceased with 
the defeats suffered by the royal army. Some local 
communities and marzbdns with their troops con¬ 
tinued to resist. Others concluded treaties with the 
Arabs on their own account. Many of the Persian 
captives became tnawdli and some of Yazdigird’s 
army joined the Arabs. About 23/643 ‘Uthman b. 
Abi T‘A$ Thakafi made advances into southern 
Fars from Babrayn, supported by Abu Musa from 
Basra. Tawwadj fell and raids were made on other 
towns in Fars. Further advances were made during 
the caliphate of ‘Uthman and between 25/644 and 
27/647-8 ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amir, who had been ap¬ 
pointed governor of Ba?ra, took Arradjan, Shahpur, 
Shiraz, Siniz, Darabdjird, and Fasa. Istakhr fell in 
28/648-9 and Gur (Firuzabad) shortly afterwards. 
In the following year ‘Abd Allah set out for Khurasan. 
Yazdigird, pursued by a Muslim force, had mean¬ 
while fled via Kirman to Marv. Sirsjjan, Bam, and 
Djiruft were conquered, and Hurmuz fell in 30/650-z. 
Skirmishes with the inhabitants of the mountain 
districts of Kirman continued for many years. 

From Kirman the Arabs under Rabi‘ b. Ziyad 
al-Harithi pushed north-eastwards into Sistan. His 
successor was expelled from the country, but another 
expedition was sent by ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amir under 
‘Abd al-Raljman b. Samura, who penetrated to 
Zamin Dawar, Bust, and Zabul. ‘Abd Allah had 
meanwhile reached Tabasayn and sent Ahnaf b. 
Kays to take Kuhistan, whence he pressed on to 
Marv, which surrendered. Yazdigird fled to Balkh 
and over the Oxus to Tirmidh. In 31/651-2 he was 
murdered in flight near Murghab. The Muslims 
under Ahnaf took Djuzdjan and Balkh and advanced 
to Kh w arazm. ‘Abd Allah had meanwhile set out for 
Nishapur, which surrendered. Bayhak, Nisa, and 
Sarakhs also fell. Another group went to Harat 
(32/653). ‘Abd Allah then returned, leaving Kays b. 
al-Haytham as governor of Khurasan. 

‘Uthman died in 35/656. The conquests in Persia 
were not yet secure, and during the civil war the 
Arab advance was stayed. In Khurasan fighting broke 
out between Mudar and Rabi‘a. The disorders spread 
throughout the province and enabled the Trans- 
oxanian leaders to regain their independence which 
had been on the point of being extinguished. Balkh 
for a brief period fell under Chinese control. Numerous 
outbreaks of resistance also occurred in other parts 
of Persia. In 42/662 Mu'awiya reappointed ‘Abd 
Allah b.'Amir governor of Basra and the east. He sent 
‘Abd al-Rabman b. Samura to restore Arab rule in 
Sistan and Khurasan. Balkh was reconquered in 
43/663, Sistan reoccupied and Kabul taken. The 
reconquest of Khurasan, begun by Kays b. al- 
Haytham, was continued under Ziyad b. Abi Sufyan, 
who established a strong Arab garrison in Marv and 
shortly afterwards settled 50,000 Arab colonists in 
Khurasan. Bukhara was captured in 54/674 and 
Samarkand fell in 56/676. 
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In Khurasan the local leaders had mainly capitu¬ 
lated by treaties (‘ahd) which stipulated that a fixed 
sum should be paid annually to the Arabs. Local 
administration remained in the hands of the local 
leaders. The inhabitants, for the most part, continued 
to pay land, trade, and poll taxes as they had under 
the Sasanians; local officials kept the registers and 
collected the taxes, paying the stipulated amount to 
the Arabs and keeping the remainder. Conversion in 
Khurasan, partly because of the large number of 
Arabs who had migrated there, was probably higher 
than elsewhere. Large numbers of mawali are men¬ 
tioned as accompanying the Arabs on their campaigns 
against the Turks of Central Asia. The local tax-col¬ 
lectors do not appear to have released all converts 
from poll-tax, or, if they did, they increased the 
converts’ other taxes to compensate for the loss to 
the revenue of their poll-taxes. This led to discontent 
and rebellion. (See further Dennett, op. cit.). 

‘Irak meanwhile had been reduced to a state of 
turmoil by the activities of the Kharidiites and the 
Shi c a. In 66/685 Mukhtar, launching a revolt in the 
name of Ibn al-Hanafiyya, seized Kufa. There were 
mawali, many of whom were Persians, among his 
followers but his main support came from the 
dissatisfied Arabs of Kufa. They were not defeated 
until 67/687. (See M. A. Shaban, The ‘Abbasid Revolu¬ 
tion, Cambridge 1970, 145-6.) In 65/684-5 the Azarika 
branch of the Kharidiites withdrew from ‘Irak to 
Khuzistan, and created many disorders in the territory 
between Basra and Ahwaz. After Muhallab b. Abi 
Sufra defeated them in 66/686 they retreated to Fars. 
Regrouping themselves, they returned to ‘Irak and 
sacked Mada’in, but on the advance of an army from 
Kufa they withdrew. They next attacked Isfahan, 
but were defeated and fled in disorder to Fars and 
Kirman (68/687-8). Once more they reassembled, 
reoccupied Ahwaz and advanced on Basra. ‘Abd al- 
Malik had meanwhile recovered control of ‘Irak and 
appointed Hadjdjadj governor of the province in 
75/694. Al-Muhallab, whom Hadjdjadj sent against 
the Azarika, forced them to retreat to Kazirun and 
then to evacuate Fars. Retiring to Djiruft, they 
maintained themselves there for some years, but 
finally split among themselves. One group took 
refuge in fabaristan, where they were defeated in 
78 9/698-9, while a second remained in Kirman, to 
be extirpated by al-Muhallab. The last remnants of 
the Azarika were finally rooted out near Kumis. 

Civil war broke out in Khurasan among the Arabs 
after the death of the caliph Yazid in 64/683. In 
78/697, after a renewed outbreak of disorder, ‘Abd 
al-Malik added Khurasan and Sistan to Hadjdjadj's 
government. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. al-Ash‘ath [see 
ibn al-ash‘ath], who was sent by Hadjdjadj from 
Kirman to Sistan, recovered part of the province. 
After Hadjdjadj had reproached him for not pushing 
his advance with greater vigour, he returned to 
‘Irak, and attacked Hadjdjadj in Basra, but was 
defeated in 82/701. Khurasan was then entrusted 
to al-Muhallab, but it was not until Hadjdjadj 
sent Kutayba b. Muslim to Khurasan as governor 
in 85/705 or 86/705 that the Muslim advance was 
resumed. Lower Tukharistan was recovered in 
8b/705, Bukhara between 87/706 and 90/709, and 
Arab authority consolidated in the Oxus valley 
and extended to Sughd between 91/701 and 93/712. 
Finally from 94/713 to 96/715 expeditions were 
sent into the Jaxartes province. (See further H. A. R. 
Gibb, The Arab conquests in Central Asia, and 
W. Bartold, Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion 3 , 
London 1968). In 98/716, Yazid b. Muhallab, who 


had succeeded Kutayba as governor of Khurasan, 
took Gurgan and invaded Tabaristan. 

It appears that the status of '■ahd land in Khu¬ 
rasan had meanwhile been altered to kharadi land, 
though exactly when this happened is not enti¬ 
rely clear. Converts were thus freed from the poll- 
tax, but this reform was not extended to Trans- 
oxania, where the tax system was probably not 
identical with that of Khurasan. In 110/728-9 Abu 
Sayda’ b. Salih b. Jarif was sent to Transoxania 
by al-Ashras, the governor of Khurasan, to summon 
the people to Islam. He appears to have promised 
exemptions from land and trade taxes to converts. 
When al-Ashras disregarded these promises and 
ordered these taxes to be taken from everybody 
regardless of their religion and position, revolt broke 
out. (The details of these events are not entirely 
clear. See further Shaban, op. cit. 111-2)., The 
next ten years or so were occupied by military 
operations of a somewhat confused nature (see 
Bartold, op. cit., 189 ff.). Arab dominion was not 
fully restored until the governorship of Na$r b. 
Sayyar (121/738—131/748). He decreed that Muslims 
and non-Muslims must pay kharadi but only un¬ 
believers poll-tax. To enforce this without damage 
to the revenue, he reclassified kharadi and assessed 
the stipulated tribute according to the treaty of 
capitulation. (See further Dennett, op. cit.). Although 
Nasr b. Sayyar brought a measure of prosperity to 
the province and corrected some of the abuses in the 
tax administration, he failed to restore order fully 
or to remove the grievances of the Arab settlers, 
while the resentments of the mawali were also not 
entirely removed. It was among these two groups in 
Khurasan that ‘Abbasid propaganda achieved its 
success. 

Umayyad rule, for different reasons, antagonized 
various groups of people. The hegemony of the 
Syrians was resented by the ‘Irakis and others, pious 
Muslims were alienated by the profanity and world¬ 
liness of the Umayyads, the ShYat ‘Ali, whose alleged 
wrongs culminated at Karbala, were disaffected, as 
also were the Kharidjites and many of the mawali 
because of their position of inferiority. Persians, 
however, were to be found mainly only amongst the 
last named group. Muhammad b. ‘Ali, a grandson of 
al-‘Abbas, the prophet’s uncle, who had become the 
leader of the Hashimiyya on the death of Abu 
Hashim in 98/716, sent missionaries from Kufa to 
the Persian provinces. The first to have any consider¬ 
able success was Khidash (first mentioned under the 
year 109/727-8). He obtained a following in Marv 
among Arabs, mawali, Khurramivva. and Rawan- 
diyya, uniting these disparate groups by the wish 
to overthrow the Umayyads. He was executed in 
118/736 and disavowed for his extremist views by 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali. The latter died in 125/743 and 
was succeeded by his son Ibrahim, who sent Abu 
Muslim, a mawla from Kufa, to Khurasan. His main 
appeal was to the Arab settlers in Khurasan and his 
movement was primarily directed against Umayyad 
and Syrian rule. But he also won support from 
the Persian mawali and some Zoroastrian and 
Buddhist dahahin. In the new society promised by 
the revolution all members were to be regarded only 
as Muslims with the same rights and responsibilities 
regardless of their racial origins and tribal connec¬ 
tions (Shaban, op. cit., 153 ff.). Revolt broke out 
in 130/747. The Arabs, preoccupied with their inter¬ 
tribal feuds, made little effort to check it. Marv was 
seized and the whole of Khurasan fell. Advancing via 
Rayy and Nihavand, ‘Abbasid forces crossed the 
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Euphrates nd defeated the Umayyads near Kufa 
(132/749). Abu ’l-‘Abbas al-Saffab was proclaimed 
caliph shortly afterwards. Another ‘Abbasid army 
had meanwhile defeated an Umayyad force near 
Shahrazur in 131/749, and the fate of the Umay¬ 
yads was sealed by a second engagement, the battle 
of the Greater Zab, in 132/750. ‘Abbasid troops 
advanced to Syria, occupied Damascus and pur¬ 
sued Marwan to Egypt, where he was killed (see 
further Shaban, op. cit.). 

The ‘Abbasid victory was followed by the transfer 
of the centre of the caliphate from Syria to ‘Irak. 
With this the importance of Persia and the Persians 
in the development of Islamic civilization greatly 
increased. Syrian mawali in the entourage of the ca¬ 
liph were replaced by mawali from Persia and ‘Irak. 
Whereas the Umayyads had been first and foremost 
representatives of the Arabs, the ‘Abbasids succeeded 
to a much greater extent in creating an amalgam of 
the diverse ethnic and social elements included in 
their empire. The concept of the universal empire 
of the Sasanians had already made its influence felt 
under the Umayyads. Under the ‘Abbasids, Sasanian 
traditions of government and administration were in¬ 
creasingly in evidence. (Cf. H. A. R. Gibb, Evolution 
of government in early Islam, in SI, iv, 5-17). As 
warriors, merchants, and ‘ulama 1 travelled along the 
great trunk roads which fanned out through Persia, 
there grew up, in due course, among its people a 
sense of sharing in a common heritage. This had two 
components, Islam and iraniyyai, and was handed 
down on the one hand by the ‘ ulama 1 and on the 
other by the udabd’ > . This reassertion of Persian 
consciousness first found expression in the Shu‘ubiyya 
movement [}.».], which was in Persia primarily a 
literary movement, and in due course the Persian 
language and Persian literature played an important 
role in keeping it alive. 

‘Abbasid propaganda only temporarily united the 
heterogenous elements which were opposed to the 
Umayyads. Once victory had been achieved, the res¬ 
ponsibilities of government prevented the ‘Abbasid 
leaders from satisfying the aspirations of all their 
followers (cf. Bartold, op. cit., 194). Rebels arose on 
every side. In Khurasan Abu Muslim had to contend 
with movements of unrest among both Arabs and 
Persians. In Nishapur Bih’afrid led a movement 
against the Zoroastrian priesthood and Abu Muslim 
aided the Magians in suppressing him. In Bukhara. 
Sharik b. Shaykh al-Mahri headed a revolt of Arabs 
in favour of the ‘Alids (133/750-1); Abu Muslim sent 
Ziyad b. Salih to suppress this revolt. Ziyad also 
frustrated an attempt by the Chinese to reassert 
their authority in Transoxania in 133/751. Mean¬ 
while, Abu Muslim’s success in Khurasan aroused the 
apprehension of the ‘Abbasids. In 135/752-3 Al- 
Saffah secretly ordered Siba‘ b. Nu'man and Ziyad b. 
Salih, whom Abu Muslim had appointed governors 
in Transoxania, to revolt against him. They were 
defeated. Eventually, Abu Muslim was induced by 
Mansur to come to Baghdad, where he was treacher¬ 
ously murdered in 137 / 755 - This, together with the 
suppression of the Rawandiyya, alienated the 
extremist followers of the ‘Abbasids. 

Between 137/755 and 163/780 there were five up¬ 
risings in Persia against ‘Abbasid rule connected with 
the name of Abu Muslim. The first was led by Sinbad 
in Nishapur (137/755), the express purpose of which 
was to avenge the death of Abu Muslim. It spread 
from Nishapur to Rayy and was eventually stamped 
out near Hamdan. The second, an outbreak under 
Baraz in 142/759 in Khurasan, was more easily 


quelled. A third rising, which started almost simul¬ 
taneously in Transoxania, was led by Ishak the Turk 
(so-called because Abu Muslim had sent him on a 
mission to the Turks); it had a semi-secret organi¬ 
zation devoted to the cult of Abu Muslim and pro¬ 
claimed the imminent return of Zoroaster. Its fol¬ 
lowers wore white garments and were therefore 
known as the safid-dfdmagan (or al-tnubayyada). A 
fourth rising was led by Ustad Sis in Harat in 
150/767. He obtained a large following in Sistan and 
Khurasan but was defeated. The fifth, that of al- 
Mukanna‘ in 159/776, was the most serious. He 
declared that he had succeeded Abu Muslim under 
whom he had previously served, and that Abu Muslim 
had succeeded Jesus as the incarnate deity. The 
movement, which was inspired by extremist Shi‘i 
ideology and also had ‘social’ aspects, won many 
followers in eastern Khurasan and Transoxania. It 
was not put down until 163/780. This was not all. 
There was also a series of Kharidjite disturbances in 
Khurasan, Sistan and Transoxania, notably that led 
by Yusuf al-Barm in Bukhara about 160/777. On the 
other hand, in J'abaristan the Arabs made consider¬ 
able advances and from about 141/758 appointed 
governors over the province. 

Meanwhile it was not only in Khurasan that there 
was turmoil. In ‘Irak there was intellectual ferment 
and social unrest. This was expressed in a movement 
generally known by the term zandaka [q.v.]. Its general 
purpose appears to have been partly at least to 
curtail the range of Islam and to keep alive Persian 
cultural traditions. The zindiks were thought to have 
retained, in spite of conversion, their former 
Manichean convictions and to wish to encompass 
the downfall of Islam (Cambridge History of Islam, 
Cambridge 1971, i, 114). The movement also spread 
among the lower classes as a revolutionary movement. 
By the time of the accession of Harun al-Rashid 
(170/786), the Persian provinces were in a state of 
unrest, and ‘Abbasid authority was challenged in 
Khurasan and the Caspian provinces. Harun made 
his secretary and tutor, Yahya b. Khalid (whose 
father had served al-Saffah and al-Mansur) his 
vizier. For some seventeen years until their fall in 
187/803 Yahya and his two sons played a prominent 
role in the affairs of the caliphate, and continued 
the work started under al-Mansur of creating a 
balance between the two main elements in the 
empire, the Arab and the Persian. 

In the east, the rapacity of the governor of Khu¬ 
rasan, ‘All b. ‘Isa b. Mahan, had meanwhile caused 
considerable discontent, and in 180/796-7 Harun set 
out himself to investigate affairs. ‘Ali b. ‘Isa came 
to meet him at Rayy and secured his position by gifts. 
Harun returned to Baghdad, leaving the causes of 
discontent unremedied. Rafi‘ b. Layth, the grandson 
of Nasr b. Sayyar, put himself at the head of the 
malcontents, made an agreement with the Turkish 
tribes and killed the son of ‘Ali b. ‘Isa (191/807). 
Harun then sent Harthama b. A‘yan to seize ‘Ali b. 
‘Isa and confiscate his possessions, and dispatched 
a free pardon to Rafi‘ in the vain hope that he would 
submit. Rafi‘, who had won support in Kh w arazm, 
Bukhara, Farghana, and Ushrusana, and among the 
Ghuzz, remained to all intents and purposes master 
of Transoxania. In 192/808 a revolt also broke out 
in Adharbaydjan, to be followed later by widespread 
and prolonged disorders by the Khurramdinis under 
Babak [q.v.]. 

Finally, Harun, having sent Ma’mun in advance 
to Marv, set out against Rafi‘, but died en route at 
Tus in 193/809. Civil war broke out almost at once 
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between al-Amin, Harun’s son by an Arab wife, who 
had been declared wall *ahd in 175/792, and al- 
Ma’mun, the son of a Persian slave-girl, who had 
been made the next heir to al-Amin in 183/799, and 
whose sovereignty over the eastern part of the 
empire had been recognized by al-Amin in 186/802 
[see al-amIn], Harun's vizier, Fa<Jl b. Rabi‘, led the 
troops back to Baghdad and read the khufba in the 
name of al-Amin first and then of al-Ma’mun. In the 
following year al-Amin introduced the name of his 
son Musa after that of al-Ma’mun. The latter, 
apparently on the advice of his vizier, Fa<Jl b. Sahl, 
a convert to Islam from Zoroastrianism, refused to 
be inveigled by his brother into going to Baghdad 
and remained in Marv. In 195/810 Fa<Jl b. Rabi‘ 
induced al-Amin to drop al-Ma’mun’s name from 
the khufba and substitute for it that of Musa, and to 
send an army against al-Ma’mun. The latter made 
peace with Rafi‘ b. Layth, leaving him virtually 
master of Transoxania, struck coins in his own name, 
took the Shi‘l title, imam al-hudd, and sent his 
general Tahir b. al-Husayn against al-Amin. 

After defeating al-Amin’s forces near Hamadan, 
Tahir marched on Baghdad and laid siege to the city. 
It fell in 198/813. Al-Amin was murdered; Ma’mun 
then appointed Tahir over the whole of ‘Irak. Later 
Hasan b. Sahl, the brother of Fa<Jl, was entrusted 
with the governorship of the Djibal, Fars, Khuzistan. 
and ‘Irak, and Tahir was given the Diazira with the 
frontier regions, Syria and Egypt. Hasan b. Sahl had 
to contend with various revolts. One of the most 
serious was in 199-200/815 in Kufa led by Abu 
Saraya, who raised the standard of revolt in the name 
of an ‘Alid, Ibn Tabataba (whom he poisoned in due 
course). There were also increasingly frequent riots 
in the city of Baghdad. In 201/817 al-Ma’mun, on 
the advice of Fa<Jl b. Sahl, and probably in the hope 
of putting an end to ‘Alid movements of revolt, 
declared ‘All b. Musa al-Ri<jathe eighth imam, his 
wali '■ahd and married him to his daughter. In the 
following year, the people of Baghdad, who had 
already supported an abortive movement in favour 
of Man?ur b. al-Mahdi, read the khufba in the name 
of Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi. Rebellion meanwhile had 
broken out in Egypt, and the disturbances of the 
Khurramdinis under Babak in Adharbaydjan and 
Arran, which had begun in 201/816, were assuming 
threatening proportions. 

It was now clear that al-Ma’mun, if he was to 
control his empire, must move from Marv to the 
centre. In 202/818 he set out for Baghdad but did not 
enter the city until 204/819. Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi 
fled. Fadi b. Sahl had meanwhile been murdered at 
al-Ma’mun’s instigation and ‘Ali b. Musa poisoned 
near Tus (203/818). In 205/821, al-Ma’mun appointed 
Tahir governor of Khurasan and Sistan. He succeeded 
in making himself virtually independent in Khurasan 
and founded the first of the semi-independent 
dynasties in Persia after the Islamic conquest. Tahir’s 
son ‘Abd Allah was given Tahir’s government in the 
Djazira and remained in the western provinces until 
about 213/828-9. Other members of the family also 
held office in Baghdad until 270/883-4, which facil¬ 
itated the rise of the family to semi-independence as 
governors of Khurasan. It was not only in Khurasan 
that al-Ma’mun’s power was shrinking. Riots 
occurred in the Djibal in 210/824 and rebellion in 
Mesopotamia in 214/829 and in Rumm in 216/831. 
Repeated efforts to suppress the rebellion of Babak 
also failed and his revolt had spread to the Djibal 
by the end of al-Ma’mun’s reign. 

A new period was now beginning in the history 
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of Persia. By this time she had been fully incorpo¬ 
rated into the Islamic world. The Arab settlers had 
been largely assimilated to the local population. 
Conversion had proceeded throughout the country, 
though Zoroastrianism was still, to some extent, 
tolerated. The former ruling classes, so far as they 
had survived, had been converted to Sunni Islam, as 
too had the mass of the people, though there were 
enclaves of Shl'ism from an early period in some 
districts, notably l(umm, Ahwaz, KSshan, Rayy, and 
Sava. As the central government in Baghdad declined 
old political and social tendencies began to reassert 
themselves more strongly and new centres of power 
began to emerge. 

In the field of political thought, there was a strong 
continuity. The Sasanian concept of the universal 
empire was greatly strengthened under the ‘Abbasids. 
The caliph came to be regarded as the Shadow of God 
upon earth (though the strictly orthodox never 
accepted this view). In the course of time this 
concept was transferred to the temporal rulers, 
with consequences detrimental to the freedom and 
dignity of the subject. Similarly, the imam 's rights 
in regard to the ownership of land passed tacitly to 
the temporal rulers, and his power to delegate 
authority. Other Sasanian concepts, such as the 
identification of the state with the social order and 
the hierarchical nature of society, also came to be 
increasingly accepted. Din and dawla were two sides 
of one coin, with the result that non-conformity and 
political opposition were inseparable. Hostile move¬ 
ments against the government and the ruling classes 
thus tended to manifest themselves under the guise 
of Shi'ism. 

Most of the dynasties which arose as the caliphate 
fragmented came to power within the general political 
framework of the Muslim world and accepted the 
prevailing administrative traditions and political con¬ 
cepts, or if they did not before their assumption of 
power, they rapidly conformed once they had seized 
power—as in the case of the ‘Abbasids, who quickly 
abandoned any messianic or extremist tendencies 
they may have entertained before their victory over 
the Umayyads. There was, it is true, alongside the 
“conservative” tendency of society and government 
a messianic tendency, but its manifestations were 
usually fleeting. Its most striking expression in 
‘Abbasid times was the Isma‘ili movement, which 
at one time threatened the existence of the Great 
Saldjuk empire and was only finally extinguished as 
a political movement by Hulagu. Broadly speaking, 
however, the rise of new dynasties did not materially 
alter the structure of society, but merely the compo¬ 
sition of the ruling class and, sometimes, the relative 
importance of the different classes. From Saldjuk 
times onwards the balance between the settled and 
semi-settled elements of the population was a delicate 
one. After the Mongol invasion there was a wide¬ 
spread expansion of nomadism accompanied by a 
dislocation of rural and urban life. 

By the death of al-Ma’mun in 218/833 the balance 
between the civil and military arms of the adminis¬ 
tration had been upset. In an attempt to increase the 
revenue, the tax-farm became increasingly common, 
but the money received from the farming of the 
taxes soon ceased to be sufficient to pay the army 
leaders and their troops. The practice then arose of 
assigning the taxes not to taxfarmers but to the mil¬ 
itary themselves, a practice which made it easy for 
the military, when the central government was weak, 
to establish their semi-independence. The result of 
this was, on the one hand, the ruin of the land, and 
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on the other the failure of the military to support 
or defend the central government. This militarization 
of the state and the growing tendency of the military 
to be occupied not only with the arts of war but also 
with administration became marked not only in 'Irak 
and the western provinces but also in the east under 
the Samanids and more especially the Ghaznavids. 

Under the Buyids the military did not normally 
live on their assignments or rgfd's, but sent their 
agents to collect the revenue. In return for his ik(d c 
the soldier had to perform military service and was 
in theory subject to detailed regulations and in¬ 
spection. A provincial governor could distribute the 
area under his jurisdiction as tufa's but he did this 
as an official of the state. Legally the possession of an 
ikf a' did not give the holder rights of jurisdiction over 
the inhabitants, but in practice it contributed to the 
spread of patronage and under the Buyids there were 
widespread acts of usurpation by the military. 
Further, the tendency for the function of the 
provincial governor, provincial military commander, 
tax collector, taxfarmer, and mukfa‘ to be combined 
in one person led to the emergence of large properties 
virtually independent of the central government. 
Under the Buyids the military «Afa' was the dominant 
type. Under the Great Saldjuks there took place an 
assimilation of the military ikfa 1 to the governorate 
or administrative *Afa c and the tendency was for the 
jfcfd' to be defined not by fiscal value but by service 
and to become by usurpation a hereditary domain 
over which the mugfa' had governmental prerogatives 
(see further, A. K. S. Lambton, Reflections on the 
iqt& ', in Arabic and Islamic studies in honor of 
Hamilton A. R. Gibb, ed. G. Makdisi, Leiden 1965 
and C. Cahen, L'(volution de I'iqta' du IX e au XIII e 
siicle in Annales, E.S.C., 1953)- 

Throughout, though especially from Saldjuk times 
onwards, four strands were closely interwoven: ad¬ 
ministration, taxation, tenure, and military service 
(though society was not feudal in the technical sense). 
The main burden of supporting the government rested 
upon the peasantry. Agriculture, especially in the 
pre-Mongol period, showed an astonishing recuper¬ 
ative power. This is probably to be explained in part 
by the fact that the local village communities formed 
relatively stable and, to some extent, self-governing 
communities under their own kadkhudds, and in part 
to the fact that in the pre-Mongol period, although 
wars were frequent, the numbers engaged were, on 
the whole, small and the destruction which accom¬ 
panied campaigns was, for the most part, localized 
and as such was incidental to the movement of armed 
bands through the countryside. 

In spite of the succession of empires, Saldjuk, 
11 khan and Timurid, there was a persistence of ad¬ 
ministrative tradition from the 'Abbasid period and 
more especially from Saldjuk times onwards. This 
is not to say that there were no changes or new de¬ 
velopments: of course, there were, but the element 
of continuity is more striking than that of change. 
The Mongol conquest caused a temporary break, but 
after the conversion of the Ilkhans to Islam there 
was a reassertion of Islamic government, though 
the spread of administrative practices based on 
custom continued under the Ilkhans and the Ti- 
murids, perhaps to a more marked extent than 
formerly. 

One of the reasons for the persistence of adminis¬ 
trative tradition is that the conquerors, whether Arab, 
Sakjjflk Turk, Mongol, or for that matter Safavid or 
Kadjar, lacked administrative experience; the original 
basis of their power was, in all cases, tribal, the 


officials of the bureaucracy had the “expertise” and 
so successive dynasties relied upon them. The great 
families of viziers, the Barmakids under the ‘AbbS- 
sids, the Djayhanis, Bal'amls and 'Utbis under the 
Samanids, Sahib b. 'Abbad under the Buyids, Ni?am 
al-Mulk and his sons and grandsons under the Sal¬ 
djuks, and the Djuwaynis and Rashid al-Din and his 
family under the Ilkhans. played a significant role 
in the transmission of this tradition, as also did the 
families of mustawfis. The religious classes, at 
another level, also played an immensely important 
part in the maintenance of continuity. The 
as the guardians of tradition, enjoyed high status 
and prestige, and were a stabilizing force. In times 
of political upheaval they carried on as local adminis¬ 
trators and often acted as peacemakers. This was 
particularly true of the kadi s, among whom there 
was a strong hereditary tendency. 

Alongside this conservatism and continuity, there 
was also a marked provincial particularism, partly 
because difficult communications tended to foster 
isolation, and partly because ethnic differences made 
for a different ethos of society. The successive 
empires tended to fragment broadly along similar 
geo-political lines. Khurasan, the Caspian provinces, 
Sistan, Fars, Kirman, Kurdistan, and Adharbaydjan, 
all tended at one time or another to become centres 
of local power, though it must not be supposed that 
within these different provinces there was necessarily 
uniformity. Some of these local movements had 
special and distinguishing characteristics. At the 
same time, the various movements arising in the 
different parts of Persia did not develop in isolation, 
but often reacted upon each other. 

Under the Umayyads the Central Asian frontier 
was re-established broadly where it had been under 
the Sasanians. They handed on their function as 
wardens of the marches to the 'Abbasids. With the 
decline in the power of the caliphate, the local 
dynasties which governed Khurasan, first the 
Tahirids, then the Samanids, and later the Ghazna¬ 
vids, took over this task. The first two, broadly, 
represented the landowning classes and orthodoxy. 
Although they established virtually independent 
dynasties, they sought the authorization of the caliph, 
as did later dynasties, and there was no implication 
of revolution in their rise to power. Mahmud of 
Ghazna also ruled within the previously existing 
Muslim political framework. In the latter half of the 
4th/ioth century the Ilak Khans broke into Trans- 
oxania while the Ghuzz moved into Transcaspia, 
and finally into the ddr al-islam. The Saldjuks, who 
established themselves as the leaders of the Ghuzz. 
in due course found themselves in possession of an 
empire centred on Persia, and became themselves 
the wardens of the marches. Towards the end of the 
reign of Sandjar those Ghuzz who had remained in 
Central Asia overran Khurasan. The Kh w arazmshShs, 
who succeeded the Saldjuks in the east, failed to hold 
the marches against the Mongols in the 7th/i3th 
century. 

Although the maintenance of a stable border in 
the north-east was a condition for the stability of 
the interior of Persia, Khurasan was not itself a 
suitable centre from which to exercise dominion over 
the whole area. Al-Ma’mun was forced to move from 
Marv back to Baghdad, and the Saldjuks transferred 
their capitals progressively westwards and south¬ 
wards, from Nishapur to Rayy and Isfahan. Sandjar, 
the only one of the Great Saldjuk sultans to attempt 
to rule permanently from Khurasan, was unable 
effectively to control 'IrSk- In §afavid and Kadjar 
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times the maintenance of the north-east frontier 
against encroachments by the Uzbegs and Turkomans 
was a perennial problem. The frontier finally estab¬ 
lished in the reign of Na$ir al-Din Shah was far to the 
south and west of the mediaeval frontier. 

The Caspian provinces with their forests and 
mountain valleys and difficult communications 
proved hard to conquer. During the early Islamic 
period Kazvin remained a frontier district. From the 
reign of ‘Umar to that of al-Ma’mun, seventeen 
expeditions are recorded against Daylam. From 
about 250/864 the mountain fastnesses of Daylam 
served as a refuge for the ‘Alids against the ‘Abbasids, 
where they formed a new centre of resistance hostile 
to both Baghdad and Khurasan, the governors of 
which sought to extend their dominion over the 
Caspian provinces. Conversion in the Caspian 
provinces had been slow. In 259/873 a large 
number of Zoroastrians were converted by Nasir al- 
IJakk Abu Muljammad in Daylam, and in 299/912 
Hasan b. c Ali is said to have converted the inhabitants 
of Tabaristan and Daylam, who were still partly 
idolators and partly Magians, to Islam (Mas c udi, viii, 
279). Many of the movements which originated in 
the Caspian provinces were characterized by Shi c i 
tendencies. Here, as elsewhere, the Shl £ i movement 
tended to be associated with social movements and to 
draw into its ranks the discontented. It was not a 
clear-cut anti-Arab movement supported by Persians. 
Shi'ism was rather a convenient banner under which 
to unite in hostility to the ruling class, whether this 
was Arab in the person of governors appointed by 
the caliphs, or local rulers who had retained their 
Zoroastrian faith and who, when they did not feel 
strong enough to throw off control, either out of fear 
of local rivals or of rebellion by their subjects, co¬ 
operated with the caliphs. The Bflyids, who came 
from Daylam, professed Ithna-'Ashari Shi'ism, 
though the earlier 'Alid movements in the province 
were Zaydi. The Caspian provinces were not only 
difficult to conquer: they were also difficult to unite. 
Numerous local dynasties flourished, often simulta¬ 
neously, sometimes paying tribute to the central 
government, but more often withholding it, and some¬ 
times extending as far as Adharbaydjan (see also 
V. Minorsky, La domination dailamite, in Soc. des 
dudes iraniennes, iii (1932), and daylam). 

The neighbouring province of Gurgan, of a rather 
different physical character, had been a frontier 
province in Sasanian times over against the nomads 
from the north. In the 3rd/gth century the 'Alids of 
fabaristan extended their influence over it, but in 
316/928 Mardawidj b. Ziyar, by origin a Gilaki in 
the service of the Daylamite leader Asfar b. Shiruya, 
whom he overthrew in 319/931, founded a kingdom, 
which lasted for about a hundred years, nominally 
dependent, first on the Samanids and then on the 
Ghaznavids. In Saldjuk times Gurgan came more 
fully under the control of Khurasan and one of the 
main concentrations of Ghuzz was to be found in its 
steppes with their plentiful grazing. In the late 18th 
century it became of importance as the province from 
which the Kadjars [q.v.] drew their main support. 

Sistan (which included much of the modern 
Afghanistan), partly surrounded by a desert barrier, 
tended to be isolated from the developments in other 
parts of Persia, except for a brief period under 
Ya'qub b. Layth and 'Amr b. Layth. The special 
characteristic of political movements in Sistan in the 
early centuries of Islam was their Kharidjite tend¬ 
ency. Under the Ghurids [?.v.j Sistan tended to look 
east. After the break-up of the Ilkhan empire, Harat 


became the centre of the Karts, who had acted as 
governors on behalf of the Ilkhans in the heyday of 
their power. Still later, after the death of Timur, it 
became the centre of the eastern Timurid empire. 
(See also C. E. Bosworth, Sistan under the Arabs 
from the Islamic conquest to the rise of the Saffarids, 
30-250/651-304, Rome 1968). 

Fars, which had been the original seat of power 
of both the Achaemenids and the Sasanians, tended to 
be somewhat isolated from the rest of Persia in the 
early years of the Islamic period. This was perhaps 
partly due to the fact that much of it was difficult 
mountain country occupied by a tribal population, 
which formed an obstacle to its conquest and control 
[see Ilat]. Conversion appears to have been slow. 
Istakhri. writing in the 4th/ioth century, states that 
the madfus were more numerous in Fars than in any 
other province. Under the Buyid £ A<Jud al-Dawla 
(338/949—372/982), Fars enjoyed prosperity and im¬ 
portance. After the break-up of the Great Saldjuk em¬ 
pire Fars was ruled by the Salgharid dynasty (543/ 
1148—686/1287). Later in the 8th/i4th century Fars 
became the centre of the Mu;affarid dynasty, and 
in the 18th century of the short-lived Zand dynasty. 

Kirman was bounded on the north and east by 
the great desert. The mountain districts of the 
province stubbornly resisted the Arab advance and 
gave much trouble to later rulers also [see Ilat]. 
Under the Saldjuks of Kirman it formed a prosperous 
and semi-independent kingdom but suffered in the 
disorders committed by the Ghuzz at the end of the 
Great Saldjuk period. 

Kurdistan was ethnically separate from the rest 
of Persia. Both the physical configuration of the 
country and the tribal nature of society there milita¬ 
ted against political unity. It looked to Maw^il. Like 
the Caspian provinces, parts of Fars and Kirman, 
it was difficult campaigning country, and proved a 
“thorn in the flesh” of the caliphate and the sub¬ 
sequent empires. Few of their rulers succeeded fully 
in controlling it, and it tended to break away the 
moment there was a weakening of the central 
government. The Arab Dynasty of the Hamdanids 
in the 4th/ioth century (see M. Canard, Histoire de la 
Dynastie des H'amddnides de Jazira et de Syrie, i, 
Algiers—Paris, 1951), the Kurdish dynasty of the 
Marwanids who superseded them in Diyar Bakr in 
the 5th/nth century, and the ‘Ukaylids, who held 
Mawsil from 380/991 to 489/1096, attained some 
importance and exercised influence beyond the 
borders of Kurdistan. Under the Saldjuks Maw$il 
looked increasingly westwards. It became under the 
Zangids one of the most important states of Western 
Asia, but with little influence on the history of 
Persia. With the rise of the Ottoman and §afavid 
empires, Kurdistan became disputed frontier ter¬ 
ritory. 

The neighbouring province of Adharbaydjan was 
also partly inhabited by Kurds. It was the scene of 
the Khurramdini disorders in the first half of the 
3rd/gth century. Subsequently a number of minor 
local ruling families held sway: first the SSdjids 
(276/889—317/929), then the Kurd, Daysam, who was 
a Kharidjite, followed by the Musifirids, who had 
Batini leanings, and others. In 513/1136, towards 
the end of the Great Saldjuk period, the atabeg 
Ildiguz established himself and founded one of the 
succession states to the Saldjuk empire. Under the 
Mongols, after the destruction of Baghdad, the 
political and economic centre of the empire shifted 
from 'Irak and the Djibal, where it had been under 
the Buyids and Saldjuks, to Adharbaydjan. Isfahan, 
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which had been the main city of Persia under the 
Great Saldjuks, although it became one of the centres 
of power of the Indjuids, one of the succession states 
to the Ilkhan empire, did not fully recover its im¬ 
portance until the reign of Shah ‘Abbas. Numbers of 
Ghuzz had settled in Adharbaydjan in Saldjuk times, 
and from Mongol times onwards it was inhabited 
predominantly by Turkish tribes. On the break-up 
of the Ilkhan empire, the main centre of activity 
tended to move from Adharbaydjan to Fars, Kirman, 
and ‘Iralj-i ‘Adjain, perhaps partly because Adhar- 
baydjan was becoming at this time subject to raids 
by the Kipchaks. A succession state was established 
by the Djala’irids, who ruled intermittently over 
Adharbaydjan and ‘Irak. 

In the second half of the gth/isth century Adhar- 
baydjan became the centre of the rising $afavid 
power, and Tabriz became the capital in the early 
years of the ioth/i6th century. Just as the Saldjuks 
moved their capitals westwards from Khurasan to 
the centre of Persia, so also the $afavids moved 
progressively eastwards, from Tabriz to Kazwin and 
Isfahan. In the 19th century Adharbaydjan, with the 
advance of Russia through the Caucasus, succeeded 
Khurasan as the crucial frontier area. Here, too, the 
frontier eventually established after Persia's defeat 
by Russia in 1828 was considerably inside the 
mediaeval border. 

The period from the death of al-Ma’mun up to 
the Mongol invasion falls into three periods, those 
of the minor dynasties, the Great Saldjuk empire (447/ 
1055—552/1157), and the Kh w arazmshahs, ending 
with the sack of Baghdad by the Mongols in 656/1258. 
During the first of these, the western provinces 
dominated by Baghdad developed along rather 
different lines from Khurasan and the east, although 
there was a certain influence of the one on the other. 
This was partly because of the difference in society in 
the two areas and partly because of differences in 
political development. Baghdad and the neigh¬ 
bourhood had experienced all the vicissitudes of the 
political and economic decline of the caliphate after 
the death of al-Ma’mun. In Khurasan, on the other 
hand, the old structure of society had maintained 
itself to a greater extent: the local ruling families 
still retained a good deal of their former influence 
and there was a rich merchant class engaged in the 
caravan trade with China and other countries. On 
the other side of the frontier there were still a number 
of independent principalities, often at war with each 
other. Under the Tahirids, who came to power in the 
east, and their successors the Samanids, there was a 
reassertion of old social tendencies, whereas under 
the Buyids, society was in an advanced stage of 
disintegration. The Ghaznavids, the successors of the 
Samanids, were in due course overthrown by the 
Saldjuks, under whom the lands of the eastern caliph¬ 
ate were re-integrated and a new system of govern¬ 
ment worked out, combining features found in both 
the eastern and western provinces in a new symbiosis. 

The Tahirids during their fifty or sixty years’ rule 
based their power on a community of interest of the 
dihlfans, though the influence and rights of this 
class were not so rigidly enforced as they had been 
in Sasanian times. Externally their main problem 
was to hold the frontier against the nomad Turks 
from Central Asia and prevent their intervention in 
the disorders which occurred in Transoxania. Tahir, 
whose father and grandfather had been governors of 
Bushang, reached Khurasan as governor in 206/821-2. 
His rule, apart from some Kharidjite disturbances, 
was brief and uneventful. By 207/822 he had con¬ 


solidated his power. In that year he omitted al- 
Ma’mun’s name from the khufba, but providentially 
died the same night (or shortly afterwards) (see 
D. Sourdel, Les circonstances de la mort de Tahir, in 
Arabica, 1958). In spite of this act of overt rebellion, 
al-Ma’mun recognised Talba b. Tahir as his successor. 
Kharidjite disturbances, especially in Sistan, con¬ 
tinued during his governorate. On his death in 213/ 
828-9 al-Ma’mun, perhaps with a view to regaining 
some of his lost authority in the eastern provinces, 
appointed his favourite, ‘Abd Allah b. Tahir, who 
was at that time conducting operations against the 
Khurramdinis in Dinavar, to succeed TaHja. He 
advanced to Nishapur and put down the Kharidjite 
disturbances which had become widespread. Al- 
Mu‘ta$im, who succeeded to the caliphate in 218/833, 
confirmed ‘Abd Allah in his government. 

Unrest meanwhile spread throughout the ‘Abbasid 
empire. The Turks, whom al-Mu‘ta?im had enrolled 
in greater numbers in his bodyguard than had former 
caliphs, increased in power and violent quarrels be¬ 
tween them and the people of Baghdad occurred re¬ 
peatedly. In Adharbaydjan Babak and the Khur¬ 
ramdinis were still in a state of rebellion. In 220/835 
the Afshin [j.v.] was placed in charge of the campaign 
against them and eventually defeated them in 222/ 
837. In Tabaristan Maziyar b. Karin, the last of 
the Karinwand dynasty, who, after being deprived 
of his possessions by the Bawand, the Ispahbud Shah- 
riyar, had taken refuge with al-Ma’mun, embraced 
Islam and been sent back to Tabaristan as governor, 
apostasized and rebelled. The Afshin, who was sent 
against him, appears to have encouraged him to rebel. 
Al-Mu‘ta?im then sent ‘Abd Allah b. Tahir from 
Khurasan against him; Maziyar was captured and 
executed in 226/841, and ‘Abd Allah made his uncle, 
Hasan b. Husayn, governor of Tabaristan. 

‘Abd Allah b. Tahir’s rule in Khurasan and 
Transoxania appears to have been enlightened. There 
are indications that he encouraged agriculture and 
fostered the spread of learning. He was succeeded in 
230/844-5 by his son Tahir, who had become governor 
of Tabaristan in 228/842-3 in succession to his great 
uncle. Tahir II received diplomas from successive 
caliphs. He ruled until 248/862-3. Trouble from the 
Kharidjites in Sistan continued, and during his 
reign the ‘ayyar under Ya‘kub b. Layth, the §affarid, 
increased in power. Under Tahir’s successor, Muham¬ 
mad, Tabaristan was lost to the Tahirids, when the 
Tahirid governor, after being defeated in 250/864 
by Hasan b. Zayd, the ‘Alid, abandoned the province 
in 252/866. Family quarrels also broke out among the 
Tahirids, and one branch made common cause with 
the Saffarids in Sistan. 

Ya'kub b. Layth, the son of a peasant of Karuin, 
who became apprenticed to a coppersmith — hence 
the name of the dynasty he founded—subsequently, 
with his brothers, joined a band of mutatawwi l a led 
by the Tahirid governor, Dirham b. Na$r b. §ilib, 
and took part in operations against the Kharidjites. 
He was then made amir of Bust, but in 247/681 
drove out the Tahirid governor and made himself 
master of Sistan. Ya‘kub’s relations with the Khari¬ 
djites are not entirely clear. According to some ac¬ 
counts he was a Kharidjite at the beginning of his 
career. Later attributions of Shi‘I sympathies to the 
$affarids would appear to be unfounded. He extended 
his rule to the Kabul valley, Sind and the Mikran, 
and in 253/867 he conquered Harat and Bushang 
from Tahir b. Husayn b. Tahir. 

Meanwhile al-Mu‘tazz, who had succeeded to the 
caliphate in 252/866, was unable to control his go- 
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vernors in the east, and was threatened by the Zandi 
rebellion in lower ‘Irak in 254/868. Hoping to rid 
himself of at least one of his troublesome governors, 
he granted a diploma for Kirman to both Ya'kub and 
the governor of Fars, 'Ali b. Husayn. Ya'kub was 
the victor and took not only Kirman but also Fare. 
In 257/871 al-Mu c tamid, following a somewhat 
similar policy, appointed Ya'kub over the Tahirid 
provinces of Tukharistan and Balkh. According to 
another group of sources, however, Ya'kub had 
already taken Tukharistan and Balkh together 
with Ghazna, Gardlz, and Kabul in 256/870, when 
the caliph gave him a diploma for Tukharistan. 
Balkh, Fare, Kirman, Sistan, and Sind. Finally in 
2 59/ 8 73 he marched on Khurasan, took Nishapur, 
and made Muhammad b. Tahir prisoner. 

Ya'kub then turned his arms against Hasan b. 
Zayd, the 'Alid, in Gurgan. The latter fled without 
giving battle. In 261/874-5 Ya'kub went again to 
Fare, and in 262/875-6 he sent an envoy to the caliph 
al-Mu'tamid. Alarmed by Ya'kub’s growing power, 
al-Mu'tamid, or the regent al-Muwaffak, had given 
in that year a diploma for Transoxania to the Sama- 
nid, Na$r b. Ahmad, no doubt in the hope that he 
would counter the spread of Ya'kub’s influence. 
Weakened by the rebellion of the Zandi, who by 
264/877 were raiding within seventeen miles of 
Baghdad, the caliph now gave Ya'kub a diploma 
for Transoxania, Khurasan, Tabaristan, Gurgan, Fare 
Kirman, Sind and Hind, and made him military 
governor of Baghdad, and titular governor of the 
holy cities. Ya'kub, nevertheless, continued his 
advance on Baghdad, but was worsted by the caliph 
in an engagement outside the city (265/879). 
Ya'kub’s defeat, however, was not decisive. By the 
terms of the peace the $affarids were recognized as 
the rulers of the provinces mentioned in the diploma 
already given to Ya'kub, and in return they were to 
pay an annual tribute of 20 million dirhams. 

Ya'kub died shortly after this. He was succeeded 
by his brother 'Amr, who made 'Ubayd Allah b. 
'Abd Allah b. Tahir his deputy in Baghdad, perhaps 
in the hope of enlisting Tahirid support against the 
growing power of the Samanids. 'Amr’s succession 
was contested by his brother 'Ali. He was defeated 
and held captive by 'Amr. The provincial governors 
also began to throw off their allegiance, while in 
the holy cities 'Amr’s rights of precedence were chal¬ 
lenged by the TuIOoids. 'Amr’s life, like that of 
Ya'kub, was largely spent in expeditions from one 
part of the empire to another, to deal with rebellious 
governors, and in particular in wars on the eastern 
frontier of Sistan. 

With the defeat of the Zand] in 269/883 by al- 
Muwaffak, pressure on the caliphate began to lessen 
and intrigues against 'Amr at the caliph’s court be¬ 
gan. An envoy was sent to him to demand the tribute 
due and the despatch of his son to Baghdad as a 
hostage. 'Amr retired from Fare to Kirman, followed 
by al-Muwaffak. In 271/885 Muhammad b. Tahir 
was again declared governor of Khurasan and was 
represented by RSfi' b. Harthama, who had con¬ 
quered NlshapQr in 268/882. Matters did not yet reach 
breaking-point. In 275/888-9 'Amr agreed to pay 10 
million dirhams tribute for KirmJn, Fars and Khu- 
rSsSn, sent presents to al-Muwaffak, and retired to 
Fire. About this time 'All b. Layth escaped from 
captivity and joined Rafi' b. Harthama in Khurasan 
against 'Amr. In 276/889-90 al-Muwaffak seized 
the occasion offered by this embarrassment to 'Amr 
to withhold from him the privileges of the military 
governor of Baghdad, to which office he had ap¬ 


pointed him earlier that year. 'Amr in retaliation 
dropped al-Muwaffak’s name from the khufba in 
Shiraz in 277/890-1 and advanced on Khuzistan. 
Al-Muwaffak meanwhile died in 278/891. His son 
al-Mu‘tadid, who became caliph on the death of 
al-Mu'tamid in 279/892, made peace with 'Amr, 
confirmed him in his governorships and ordered him 
to set out for Khurasan against Rafi' b. Harthama 
in 279/892-3. After a long-drawn out campaign 
Rafi' was eventually put to flight, and ‘Amr entered 
Nishapur in 283/896-7. Rafi', after briefly joining the 
'Alids in Tabaristan, fled to Kh w arazm, where he 
was killed in the same year. With his death disturban¬ 
ces in Khurasan subsided. 

Not much is known of the civil administration of 
Ya'kub and 'Amr, but their military organization is 
reputed to have been excellent. A distinction seems 
to have been made between public and private 
revenue. 'Amr apparently had three treasuries, one 
for revenue from land and other taxes, which was 
utilized for the upkeep of the army, a second for 
revenue from the personal property of the ruler, 
which was expended upon the upkeep of the court, 
and the third for revenues from occasional taxes 
( ahddth ), and confiscations, the proceeds of which 
were largely used to reward faithful servants, fol¬ 
lowers and envoys. The army was the object of special 
care, and paid every three months through the 'dr«(i 
(see Bartold, op. cit., 220-22; and C. E. Bosworth, 
Armies of the Saffarids, in BSOAS, 1968). 

In origin the Saffarid movement seems to have 
been a “popular” movement and to have been re¬ 
garded by the landowners and merchants of Khu¬ 
rasan and Transoxania as a threat to the established 
order. Opposition was directed against Ya'kub’s 
alleged Kharitjjite tendencies, but it may be that the 
real grounds for it was the “popular” nature of the 
movement. Once Ya'kub, and after him 'Amr, had 
extended their power beyond Sistan it seems probable 
that the "popular” nature of their movement was to 
some extent lost. They retained their influence in 
Sistan, however, and reappeared after the death of 
Mahmud of Ghazna and still existed as a local ruling 
house when the Mongols invaded in the 7th/i3th 
century. 

The Saffarids were faced not only with a revival 
of the power of the caliphate under al-Mu'tadid, but 
also by the rise of a new power in the east, the 
Samanids, who were extending their influence in 
Transoxania. Their ancestor, Saman, appears to 
have been a small landowner from the neighbourhood 
of Bukhara. During the caliphate of al-Ma’mun, the 
sons of Asad b. Saman were ordered to help Har¬ 
thama against the rebellious Rafi'. In return they 
received governorships in Khurasan. Under the 
Tahirids Nuh b. Asad was in Samarkand and in 261/ 
874-5 the caliph al-Mu'tamid gave Nasr b. Ahmad 
a diploma for Samarkand. When Bukhara was sacked 
by Husayn b. Tahir al-Ta 5 ! from Kh w arazm in 260/ 
873-4, Nasr b. Ahmad, in response to an appeal 
from the people of the city, sent his brother Isma'il 
to their aid. In the same year the caliph gave Isma'il 
a diploma for Bukhara. Having restored order in 
Bukhara, Isma'il turned his army against Nasr. 
Isma'il is represented as the victor and as acting 
with great moderation in victory. This may or may 
not be true. What probably happened is that they 
arrived at a deadlock, neither able to defeat the other. 
In any case, Nasr remained governor of Transoxania 
until his death in 279/892, when he was succeeded 
by Isma'il, who received a diploma from the caliph 
in 280/893. 
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In 285/898 ‘Amr demanded a diploma as governor 
of Transoxania, in return for which he offered to 
overthrow the ‘Alid ruler of Jabaristan. Al-Mu‘ta<Jid, 
anxious for the decline of ‘Amr, probably saw in 
his demand an opportunity to weaken him by playing 
him off against Isma'il. Whether ‘Amr was over¬ 
confident of his ability to overthrow Isma'il, or 
whether he feared that Isma'il would, as his power 
grew, intervene in Khurasan, and thought it better 
to forestall him, is not clear. In 286/899 ‘Amr’s 
commander Muhammad b. Bashar was defeated by 
Simanid forces, and in the following year ‘Amr 
himself was captured and sent to Baghdad. His sons 
retired to Sistan. For some years they continued 
operations against the Samanids in Sistan and the 
local rulers in Fars, but were unable to restore 
Saffarid fortunes. 

By 289/902, when al-Muktafi succeeded to the 
caliphate, the Samanids had gained the whole of 
Khurasan, and in the diploma which Isma'il received 
from al-Muktafi Rayy Kazwin, and Zandjan were 
added to Khurasan. The Samanids were, however, 
unable to establish effective control over the western 
regions and disputed them with the Sadjids, who had 
come to power when al-Muwaffak had appointed 
Muhammad Afshin Abu ‘Ubayd b. AbiTSadj gover¬ 
nor of Adharbaydjan in 276/889-90. The rapid 
extension of Samanid territory put a certain strain on 
Samanid organization, although this was not imme¬ 
diately felt. Ahmad b. Isma'il, who succeeded in 
295/907, established his claim by force of arms. He 
extended the Samanid domains still further by 
temporarily occupying Sistan in 298/910-11. Taba- 
ristan, on the other hand, was lost to the ‘Alids when 
Hasan b. ‘Ali al-Utrush (al-Nasir al-Kabir) staged 
a successful revolt, making skilful use of the discord 
existing among the local rulers in the Caspian provin¬ 
ces. 

The Samanids, like the Tahirids, had a certain 
affinity with the marzbdns on the eastern frontiers 
of the Sasanian empire. Theirs was the last attempt 
to maintain the old social system against the general 
levelling tendencies of Turkish military government. 
The two centres of their kingdom were Samarkand 
and Bukhara; on the periphery there were a number 
of states which acknowledged Samanid overlordship 
and in some cases paid a nominal tribute. Among 
them were Kh w arazm, Ghardjistan, al-Shar, Diuz- 
djan, Isfidjab and Saghaniyan. The bureaucracy un¬ 
der the SamJnids was well-developed and on a 
somewhat similar model to the bureaucratic admi¬ 
nistration of the caliphs at Baghdad. Narshakhi 
mentions nine government offices or diwdns, those 
of the vizier, mustawfi, sdktb shurf, sahib mu’ayyid, 
mushrif, and muhtasib, and the diwdn-i mamlaka-i 
khass, the diwdn-i awkaf. and the diwdn-i kada 
(Ta'rikh-i Bukhara, ed. Ricjawi, p. 31).According to 
Bartold there was a tenth diwdn, the diwdn-i barid. 
The chief civil official was known as the kkwddja-i 
buzurg. Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Ahmad 
Djayhani, who held this office under Na?r. b. Ahmad, 
was, perhaps, a more important figure than his 
sovereign. 

The army was composed of a nucleus of Turks, 
mainly puchased or captured on the frontiers and 
brought up as slaves, and levies supplied by the 
dihlfdns. The leading military commander had the 
title sipahsaldr and from Nishapur administered 
Samanid territories south of the Amu Darya. The 
chief military offices and provincial governments 
were held by members of local ruling families and 
by Turkish slaves. The court was elaborately organ¬ 


ized with a hierarchy of officials. The main offices 
were held by the military classes. The domestic 
affairs of the court were under an official known as 
the wakil. In the provincial governments many of 
the same offices and departments were found as at 
the centre, though there was no uniformity through¬ 
out the empire. In the early period of Samanid rule, 
the civil power held the upper hand: the army was 
subordinate and the troops were paid in cash, but 
were not debarred from acquiring land. Ibn Hawfcal 
states that taxes were lower in the Samanid empire 
than anywhere else and wages higher. The taxes, 
levied in two instalments, totalled some 40 million 
dirhams. Officials were paid quarterly and their pay 
amounted to about half the revenue. This favourable 
position of income in relation td expenditure allowed 
considerable mildness to prevail in the tax adminis¬ 
tration. Trade and industry were highly developed. 
Mukaddasi gives an extensive list of exports from 
the various towns. Trade with the nomads of Central 
Asia was also important (ii, 468 ff.; see further, 
Bartold op. cit., 235 ff.). 

Ahmad b. IsmJ'il, after a reign of nearly six 
years, was murdered by his Turkish guards in 301/ 
913. His 8-year-old son Nasr succeeded. During his 
reign the spirit of revolt entered the Samanid house 
itself and Nasr spent much of his long reign, which 
lasted until 331/942, in putting down the revolts of 
his cousins and brothers. About 318/930 three of 
his brothers, who were imprisoned in Bukhara, were 
liberated with the help of seditious elements in the 
city, including Shi'is and Kharldiites. and one of them, 
Yabya, proclaimed amir. The movement was 
abortive. 

In the west the Sadjids had maintained themselves 
against further Samanid advance. In 305/917-18 
Yusuf b. Abi’l-Sadj defeated a force sent against him 
by the caliph al-Muljtadir, but was forced, in spite of 
this, to give up Rayy, and some two years later, 
although he defeated an army led by the caliph’s 
general Munis, retired to Zandjan. Munis followed 
him, defeated him near Ardabil and brought him to 
Baghdad. In 310/922, he was set free and given the 
government of Rayy and Adharbaydjan. Later he 
was defeated and killed by the Carmathians (314/926). 
Adharbaydjan was then disputed between the Khar- 
idjite Kurd, Daysam b. Ibrahim, and the Mujafirids, 
who in the end prevailed. 

More important than the attempts by provincial 
governors to seize the opportunity to establish their 
independence was the spread of the Carmathian move¬ 
ment, which was eventually captured by the Isma- 
‘Ilis, who founded the Fatimid anti-caliphate in 297/ 
910. Between 318/930 and 328/940 Fatimid propa¬ 
ganda made great strides in KhurasSn and Transoxa¬ 
nia. Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Nasafi (al-Nakhshabi), 
a Fatimid missionary, won over a number of prom¬ 
inent officials and eventually Na?r himself. The 
‘uiama’ and the Sunni notables were unable to meet 
this challenge alone and were forced to turn for help 
to the Turkish nucleus of the army. Na$r, following 
a plot to overthrow him, abdicated in favour of his 
son Nub and was thrown into prison in 330/942. 
Al-Nasafi and his supporters were massacred. Hence¬ 
forward the army decided the course of events. 
Joining in the struggles for supremacy between the 
rival claimants, they eventually brought the state to 
ruin. 

Kh w arazm revolted in 332/943-4 an d in the fol¬ 
lowing year Abu ‘Ali Cagha ni, governor of Khurasan, 
rebelled. By this time also, the favourable financial 
position which had prevailed earlier had changed for 
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the worse. There were acute shortages of funds and 
the army’s pay was often in arrears. There were 
desertions to Abu 'All, who also obtained support 
from some of the tributary states. Nulj fled to Sa¬ 
markand and Abu ‘AH entered Bukhara in 335/947 
with Ibrahim b. Ahmad, Nub’s uncle. Abu 'All was 
unable, however, to maintain himself in Bukhara 
and returned to SaghSniyan, whence he encouraged 
the tributary rulers along the Amu Darya to rebel. 
Samanid prestige declined rapidly and the Samanid 
princes played less and less part in the struggles 
which ensued between the rival amirs and governors. 

With the decline of the Samanids and the failure 
of the caliphate to maintain its temporary revival 
under al-Mu'tadid, the northern provinces of Persia 
became the scene of the exploits of a series of Day- 
lamite leaders who were little more than robber 
barons, the common characteristics of whose rule 
were love of money, extortion, and cruelty. In 308/ 
920 Layla b. Nu’man seized Nishapur from the Sa¬ 
manids on behalf of Hasan b. Kasim, the ‘Alid, who 
succeeded Hasan b. c Ali al-'Ufrush in 304/917. He 
failed to hold it. Some years later Kaki took Rayy, but, 
unable to establish his independence, entered Sama¬ 
nid service. Meanwhile Asfar b. Shiruya had pro¬ 
claimed himself in Sari but was defeated by Makan 
b. K 3 ki. He then took refuge with the Samanid gov¬ 
ernor of Khurasan, Abu Bakr b. Ilyas. When the 
latter died, Asfar received the allegiance of his 
troops and seized Rayy, Tabaristan, Kazwin, Kumm, 
Kashan, and Lur-i Kuiik. He was overthrown in 
319/931 by one of his own generals, Mardawidj. b. 
Ziyar, the founder of the Ziyarid dynasty. Marda¬ 
widj, who, according to Ibn Miskawayh, appears to 
have had visions of restoring the old Persian empire 
(vii, 5, 489; cf. also Ibn al-Athir, viii, 226), took 
Kazwin, Rayy, Hamadan, Kangavar, Dinavar, and 
Burudjird, and then turned back to invade Tabaristan 
and Gurgan, which had been seized by Makan. Among 
Mardawidj’s followers were the three sons of Buya, 
'All, Hasan, and Ahmad. They had originally been in 
the service of Makan, but had deserted him for Mar- 
dawldj. When the latter extended his conquests 
southwards, he appointed 'All b. Buya governor of 
Karadj. 

At first 'All appears to have considered entering 
the service of the caliph, who was by now a puppet 
in the hands of the amir al-umara *, but his overtures 
were ignored. He then took Isfahan, but retired to 
Arradjan when Mardawidj sent his brother Wushmgir 
against him, and seized Fars in 321/933, while his 
brother Ahmad occupied Kirman in 322/934. Marda¬ 
widi, on receipt of this news, set out himself for 
Isfahan and sent another army from Khuzistan to 
march on the Buyids. 'All thereupon renewed his 
allegiance to Mardawidj and sent his brother Hasan 
to him as a hostage. Mardawidj meanwhile appears 
to have conceived the plan of conquering Baghdad, 
but before he could put the plan into operation he 
was assassinated by his Turkish slaves in 323/935. 
He was succeeded in part of his domains by Wushm¬ 
gir, who spent his reign in a constant state of war 
with the Samanids, Buyids, and others and eventually 
accepted Samanid overlordship. 

Hasan b. Buya rejoined 'All on the assassination 
of Mardawidj and they occupied Isfahan. Makan had 
meanwhile taken Kirman and acknowledged Samanid 
overlordship. Later he left Kirman in an attempt to 
regain Gurgan and Tabaristan. About 329/940-1 he 
threw off Samanid allegiance and when the Samanid 
governor of Kjjruasan sent an army against him he 
appealed to Wusljmgir for help. Hasan b, Buya, prof¬ 


iting from the preoccupations of his rivals, seized 
Rayy and made himself master of the surrounding 
district. 

In Baghdad the struggles between the Turkish 
amirs and between the Turks and Daylamites had 
reduced the city and the neighbourhood to anarchy. 
In 334/945 Ahmad b. Buya, encouraged by Inal 
Kusha, governor of Wasit, (Ibn al-Athir, viii, 337) set 
out for Baghdad and took it without battle. The 
caliph al-Mustakfi welcomed him and gave him a 
diploma and bestowed takabs on the three brothers: 
'All became 'Imad al-Dawla, Ahmad, Mu'izz al- 
Dawla, and Hasan, Rukn al-Dawla. Mu'izz al-Dawla 
treated the caliph with the greatest contempt. Eleven 
days after his arrival in Baghdad, he accused him 
of seditious correspondence with the Hamdanids and 
made al-Muti' caliph in his place. Although the 
caliphate reached its lowest ebb during the period 
of Buyid supremacy, the Buyids did not attempt to 
overthrow it altogether. There were probably two 
main reasons for this. In the first place, they may 
have hoped to use for their own political ends such 
prestige as the 'Abbasids still possessed, and secondly, 
the existence of a Sunni caliphate left them with a 
free hand : had they set up a Shi'i caliph their troops 
might well have supported the caliph against them 
[see further buwayhids or buyids]. The consequence 
of the retention of the caliphate under their dominion 
was important: it discredited Ithna 'Ashari Shi'ism 
as a serious alternative to it with the result that it 
was the Isma'llis to whom the discontented turned 
in the 5th/uth century in the hope of overthrowing 
the existing order (see further B. Lewis, The As¬ 
sassins, London 1967, especially 29 ff.). 

The main Buyid centres were Shiraz, Rayy and 
Baghdad. 'All during his lifetime was looked upon 
as the head of the family. He ruled Fars and the 
area extending to Isfahan and Ahwaz, while Rukn al- 
Dawla ruled in the west from Rayy to Hamadan and 
Isfahan, and Mu'izz al-Dawla in 'Irak. On the death 
of 'Imad al-Dawla the rest of the family deferred to 
Rukn al-Dawla, who proved totally unable to control 
his Daylamite troops, who robbed and plundered 
wherever they went. After his death there was a 
repeated subdivision of Buyid territories and their 
partial reunification by force of arms by one member 
of the family or another. An abortive attempt was 
made by the Mu;afirids to regain Rayy in 336/947-8. 
The Musafirid Marzban was defeated near Kazwin in 
338/949, but the Buyid force then sent to Adhar- 
baydjan was unable to make permanent gains and 
returned to Rayy. 

The rule of Mu'izz al-Dawla in ‘Irak did nothing 
to improve conditions. He had no care for the local 
population and introduced the custom of quartering 
the troops on the local population, which caused them 
serious annoyance. He also made a practice of giving 
lands to his troops, the result of which was to bring 
agriculture into a hopeless state of disorganization 
( Eclipse , ii, 96). Quarrels between Daylamites and 
Turks continued. In every Buyid army there was a 
bitter feud between the Turks and the Daylamites, 
to which much of the indecisive fighting of the period 
is due. From the time of Mu'izz al-Dawla onwards, 
however, the Turkish element became increasingly 
important. Mu'izz al-Dawla, not surprisingly in these 
circumstances, found himself in constant difficulties 
for money. Confiscations of the property of officials 
on death or dismissal were common, and offices 
were put up to the highest bidder. His reign was 
largely occupied by internal rebellions and a series 
of expeditions against the Hamdanids, the last of 
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which was in 353/964. The balance of these was in 
his favour, and from time to time he exacted tribute 
from them, but he failed to crush them entirely. 
When finally the IJamdSnids became increasingly 
engaged in Syria in a struggle with the Fatimids, 
pressure on the western flank of the Buyids ceased. 
Mu‘izz al-Dawla also undertook various operations 
against the Baridis [g.t\] in Khuzistan, and finally 
extinguished them in 349/960-1. He was succeeded 
in 356/967 by his son Bakhtiyar ‘Izz al-Dawla, who 
was an ineffective ruler. 

When Bakhtiyar’s Turkish mercenaries revolted 
and seized power, { A<Jud al-Dawla, the son of Rukn 
al-Dawla, who had been ruling in Shiraz since 338/ 
949, set out for Baghdad in 364/974 to restore order. 
He forced Bakhtiyar to abdicate, but because of the 
protests of Rukn al-Dawla he re-established Bakhtiyar 
and returned to Shiraz. In 366/976 Rukn al-Dawla 
died and was succeeded by his son Mu’ayyid al-Dawla 
in Rayy and by another son Fakhr al-Dawla in Hama- 
d 3 n. Bakhtiyar took the opportunity to march on 
Shiraz and provoke a conflict with c A<jud al-Dawla. 
He was defeated. c A<Jud al-Dawla occupied Baghdad 
in 367/977 and seized Fakhr al-Dawla’s territories also, 
but allowed Mu’ayyid al-Dawla to rule as his sub¬ 
ordinate. 

Under c A<Jud al-Dawla, who ruled first in bars 
(338/949—366/977) and then in Fars and ‘Irak (366/ 
977 —372/983), the Buyids reached their height. Buyid 
troops occupied Balufistan and the Mikran and even 
operated in ‘Oman. On the KhurasSn border, where 
there had been constant conflicts with Saminid 
governors usually ending in a Samanid victory, there 
had been a sudden weakening of the Siminids, who 
were defeated towards the end of 371/982. ‘A<Jud 
al-Dawla’s death at the critical moment prevented 
any further BOyid advance into KhurasSn. ‘A<jud 
al-Dawla, the only real figure of a ruler among the 
Buyids, established an effective administration. He 
reorganized the postal system, put down brigandage, 
and fostered commerce. He followed a policy of 
religious toleration and suspended the public cele¬ 
bration of sectarian ceremonies which had been 
introduced by Mu'izz al-Dawla in Baghdad. He wj.s 
a great builder and patronized men of learning 
and theologians. He did not, however, entirely 
lose the characteristics of his race: old taxes were 
increased and new ones introduced. (See further H. 
Busse, Chalif und GrosskOnig, Beirut 1969). 

After the death of ‘A<Jud al-Dawla the Buyid 
dynasty declined rapidly. Until the reimposition of 
orderly government by the Saldjuks the western prov¬ 
inces were torn by internecine strife and almost 
interminable conflicts. The administration was com¬ 
pletely broken up, agriculture ruined, and the old 
money economy destroyed beyond repair. A con¬ 
tributory factor in this decline was the change in the 
flow of trade connected with the rise of the Fatimids 
(see ‘abbAsids, and B. Lewis, Fatimids and the route 
to India, in Istanbul IktisatFak. Mean., 1950, 355-66). 

In due course Khurasan fell, not to the Buyids, 
but to the new power rising in the east, the Ghaz- 
navids. Two favourable circumstances attended their 
rise: first the absence of any strong power in western 
Persia able to fill the vacuum created by the decline 
of the Samanids, and secondly the existence on their 
frontier of the decaying empire of the Hindu Shahls, 
which offered to them a new field of operations. 
Alptakln, the commander of the Samanid forces in 
Khurasan, after an abortive rising in favour of ‘Abd 
al-Malik b. Nub in 350/961, withdrew to the eastern 
frontiers and took Bust and Ghazna. After an inter¬ 


regnum following his death in 352/963, Sebuktegin, 
one of his ghuldm s, assumed power in 366/977. He 
regarded himself as governing on behalf of the Sa¬ 
manids but paid no tribute to them. In 383/993 Nub 
b. Na?r summoned him to Transoxania to aid him 
against rebels. After a successful campaign Sebuk¬ 
tegin was given the governorships of Balkh, Tukhar- 
istan, Bamiyan, Ghur, and Ghardjistan in 384/994, 
and his son Mahmud was made commander of the 
army with his headquarters in Nishapur. When the 
Karakhanids invaded Transoxania in 386/996, Nub 
again appealed to Sebuktegin for help. By the peace 
which was concluded with the Karakhanids the fron¬ 
tier was established on the KatwSn steppe. 

Sebuktegin died in 387/997. He left his domains 
to various members of his family, but by 388/998 
Mahmud, temporarily abandoning Khurasan, had 
made himself master of the territory held by his 
father. In the following year he seized Khurasan and 
read the khufba in the name of al-Kadir, whose 
succession the Samanids had not recognised, con¬ 
tinuing to read the khufba in the name of his deposed 
predecessor, al-Ta’i*. In return Mahmud was granted 
a diploma by al-Kadir for Khurasan (389/999). In 
390/1000 Mahmud made an expedition into India, 
capturing some fortresses near Lamghan. The fol¬ 
lowing year he invaded India again, defeated Jaipal, 
and took a great quantity of booty. Subsequently he 
made several successful expeditions into India, the 
most famous of which was in 416/1025-6 when he 
destroyed the idol temple at Sumnath. The attempts 
made by the last of the Samanids, Abu Ibrahim 
Isma'il (d. 395/1005) to recover Khurasan were in 
vain. The former Samanid territories were now divid¬ 
ed between the Ghaznavids and the Karakhanids. In 
398/1008 Mahmud defeated Ilig Na?r and Kadir 
Khan YQsuf near Balkh. He then extended his author¬ 
ity over Ghardjistan, Kh w arazm, Sistan, Ghur. 
Tabaristan and Gurgan. The conquest of Kh w arazm 
in 408/1017 gave him a preponderance over the 
Karakhanids, and when civil war spread in the 
Karakhanid kingdom, he invaded Transoxania in 
415-16/1025, but does not appear to have made per¬ 
manent gains. In 417/1026 Mahmud received a 
diploma from the caliph al-Kadir for the conquered 
provinces. The caliph moreover bound himself not 
to enter into relations with the Karakhanids except 
through Mahmud. 

Mahmud was a strict Sunni, and since at the 
time of his rise the Fatimids were pressing in through 
Syria towards Baghdad, where the caliph was a 
puppet in the hands of the Buyids, considerable 
glamour attached to him as the first ruler who came 
to the rescue of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, though in fact 
it was not until Tughril Beg arrived in Baghdad that 
it was relieved of tutelage to the Buyids. So far as 
Mahmud’s administration is concerned there was 
outwardly little change, but the spirit of the imperial 
organization was changing. The state was no longer 
a civil power which maintained an army. The court 
was to a greater degree than had formerly been the 
case military and tribal. The army had become the 
state and its commander the sultan, and the only 
function and duty of the people was to pay taxes. 
Mahmud did not, however, solve the problem of how 
to support the army: the new system was to be 
worked out, not by the Ghaznavids, but by the 
Saldjuks. In 420/1029 Mahmud entered Rayy, which 
had been in the hands of the Buyid, Madid al-Dawla, 
and left his son Mas'Od there with orders to com¬ 
plete the conquest of Buyid territories. HamadSn 
and I^fahSn fell, but in 421/1030 Mahmud died and 
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Mas'ud hastened back to Khurasan to claim the 
throne. The early years of Mas'ud’s reign were occu¬ 
pied by struggles for power between rival factions. 
With his withdrawal from Rayy, the local branch of 
the Buyids, the Kakuyids, threw off their allegiance. 
The real threat to the Ghaznavids, however, was to 
come from elsewhere. During the reign of Mahmud, 
groups of Ghlizz had passed into Khurasan and the 
interior of Persia. The first considerable movement 
was in 420/1029, when Mahmud ordered the tribes 
under Israel b. Saldjuk, whom he had seized, to 
migrate into Khurasan. In 425/1033-4, two brothers, 
Tughril Beg and Caghri Beg Da’ud, the sons of 
Mika’il b. Saldjuk, and their uncle Yabghu b. 
Saldjuk moved from Transoxania to the borders of 
Kh w arazm, but were obliged to move again in 426/ 
10345 on the death of Harun the Kh w arazmshah. 
A number of them crossed the Oxus into Khurasan 
and asked permission to live under Mas'ud’s protec¬ 
tion. During the next few years they were constantly 
on the move in search of new pastures, harried by and 
harrying the Ghaznavids. until finally they met in 
battle at Dandankan in 431/1040. Mas'ud was 
decisively defeated. Ghaznavid rule was brought to 
an end in Khurasan, though the Ghaznavids continu¬ 
ed to rule in Ghazna until dispossessed by the 
GhOrids [q.v.\ in 569/ 1173-4. Further weakened, they 
retired first to Kabul and then to Lahore. 

The Saldjuk period in some ways represents a 
culmination of previous developments, in others a 
new departure. There had been from the 3rd/gth 
century onwards much recruitment of Turkish slaves 
in western and eastern Persia, and the Ghaznavids 
were, by origin, a slave dynasty. During their rule 
there was an increased militarization of the state, 
but no major change in its structure. The Ghuzz 
movement was different: it was a tribal migration, 
and the Saldjuks who emerged as its leaders became, 
almost by chance, the rulers of a vast empire. This, 
at its height, stretched from Transoxania to Syria 
and Anatolia, though the last two were never under 
the effective control of the Great Saldjuk sultan, and 
included Khurasan and the rest of Persia, 'Irak-i 
'Arab, and the Djazira. The numbers involved in 
this migration were not large : those taking part were 
to be counted, perhaps, in tens of thousands. They 
seem to have caused remarkably little dislocation 
economically [see Ilat], Small though their numbers 
were, they altered the balance of the population 
in two ways: henceforward the two main elements 
were Persian and Turkish—the dichotomy of the 
early centuries between c arab and 'adjam was re¬ 
placed by that between turk and tadpk, and secondly 
there was an expansion of nomadism and a more 
strongly marked dichotomy between settled and 
semi-settled. This dichotomy, in the early period of 
Saldjuk rule, coincided, to some extent, with that 
between Turk and non-Turk, and this in turn corre¬ 
sponded, in large measure, with the dichotomy be¬ 
tween the military and the rest of the population. 

The Saldjuk leaders were not simply the leaders 
of a nomad tribal group. They were also familiar 
with urban life, and from the very beginning of their 
transformation into the rulers of an empire they had 
settled capitals. As heirs to an empire and to the 
civilization which had developed in the lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate, they became the defenders of 
Sunni Islam and under them a great revival took 
place, which made possible the unification of the 
Sunni world, against which the Crusaders were un¬ 
able to achieve lasting success. As heirs to an empire 
it was not long before a conflict developed between 


them and the Turkoman nomads, whose main 
concern was for new pastures and who, in religion, 
had the attitude of the ghazi. Since many of the Tur¬ 
komans pushed on to the Georgian, Armeno-Byzan- 
tine and Caucasian frontiers to undertake the activi¬ 
ties of ghazis, it was in Anatolia rather than Persia, 
however, that this Islam took root. Support for Sun¬ 
nism was imposed upon the Saldjuks by political 
circumstances: opposition to the Buyids dictated a 
pro-Sunni and an anti-Shi'i policy. From the time 
of Malikshah onwards, i.e. after the Buyids had 
been deprived of their political power, the strict or¬ 
thodoxy of the Saldjuk sultans was modified. A pro- 
Sunni attitude was also imposed upon them by their 
need to win the support of the < ulama > in order, in 
turn, to gain the support of the masses—though 
they failed to carry with them those who were dis¬ 
contented with the established order, and who were 
to be found among all classes. 

Under the Saldjuks, al-Ghazali [q.v.] worked out 
a new relationship between caliph and sultan, from 
which stemmed a series of interconnected jurisdic¬ 
tions, whose stability depended upon orthodoxy or 
right religion, and the personal loyalty of the sultan to 
the caliph, and of subordinate officials to the sultan. 
The power of the Saldjuks was thus given a sharH 
basis and differed from that of the Buyids, which 
had been usurped. Since Islam still had relevance to 
the daily life of the people this reformulation was of 
more than theoretical importance: it made possible 
the preservation of the religious life of the community 
and enabled political life to run its course within the 
framework of Islam. That the sultan’s rule was given 
a sharH basis did not, of course, stop the arbitrary 
use of power, but it tempered its use and, generally 
speaking, prevented it reaching lengths which were 
felt to be intolerable by the people. 

The Saldjuk theory of state, as well as its primary 
Islamic basis, had another basis, which derived its 
inspiration from Sasanian theory and was expressed 
by Ni?am al-Mulk, the vizier of Alp Arslan and 
Malikshah. According to this theory the sultan was 
directly appointed by God. His power was absolute 
and required no justification, and against it the po¬ 
pulation had no rights and no freedom. This theory, 
like the Islamic theory, also emphasized the inter¬ 
dependence of kingship and religion, and of stability 
and right religion. It rested, however, on justice 
rather than right religion. This was to be achieved 
by the maintenance of each in his rightful place. To 
these two bases the Saldjuks brought a third, which 
derived from the practice of the steppe: the practice 
of consultation. This was, perhaps, never very strong, 
and as the power of the central government was 
strengthened and the Saldjuks came to rely less on 
the Turkoman tribes and more on an army composed 
of slaves and freedmen, so the Islamic theory tended 
to be superseded by the conception put forward by 
Nizam al-Mulk, while the element of consultation 
weakened and virtually disappeared. 

The establishment of a strong central government 
provided order and discipline, secured the defence 
of the Muslim community and Muslim lands, and 
created conditions in which Muslim life could be 
lived and the various classes carry on their occupa¬ 
tions in relative security. But it failed to remove the 
underlying dissatisfactions, and the Saldjuk period is 
also marked by the appearance of a new phase of the 
IsmS'ill movement, known to Arab historians as the 
“new propaganda” (al-da^wa al-djadida) in contradis¬ 
tinction to the “old propaganda” ( al-da c wa al-kadima) 
of the Fatimids, and its followers as the Batiniyya. 
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In the field of administration there was a long 
continuity of practice stretching back beyond the 
Saldjuks, but, consequent upon the changed political, 
economic, and social circumstances which prevailed, 
certain developments which had begun before their 
arrival took definite shape and provided a pattern 
which was to persist in its essentials down to the 
20th century. The two main aspects of the sultan’s 
administration were the dargdh or court and the 
diwan [q.v.], which was the chief department of the 
bureaucracy. The former was essentially military, 
composed of amirs, slaves, and freedmen, though 
it was also frequented by the chief officials of the 
bureaucracy, the religious classes and learned men. 
The relations between the dargdh and the diwan were 
not clearly formulated. The vizier, the chief bureau¬ 
cratic official, bridged the gap between the two. In 
the reigns of Alp Arslan (455/1063—465/1072) and 
Malikshah (465/1072—485/1092), the vizirate reached 
its height under Nizam al-Mulk [q.v.], who supervised 
all aspects of the administration. Later the vizier 
declined in importance and there was an increased 
militarization of the state and a contraction in the 
area of its direct operation. (See further A. K. S. 
Lambton, The internal structure 0/ the Saljuq empire, 
in The Cambridge history of Iran, ed. J. A. Boyle, 
1968, v, 203-82). 

This was accompanied by the emergence of what 
tended to become a “hereditary” domain or ik(d l 
over which the mukfa ‘ had governmental preroga¬ 
tives, which included the collection of taxes (in the 
details of the local arrangements for the assessment 
and collection of which there is a striking continuity), 
the holding of the mazdlim court, and the general 
supervision of security and religious affairs. This 
development coincided with and was partially the 
consequence of the change in the military forces 
of the state. As the army became composed not of 
Turkoman tribes but mainly of slaves and freedmen, 
the problem of providing their pay and of financing 
the administration in general became urgent. The 
ik(d c was simply a device to solve the problem. 
Under a strong ruler it did not necessarily involve a 
relaxation of the control of the central government 
or decentralization, but in the long run it made for 
a decline in the power of the sultan relative to that 
of the amirs and finally under the series of weak 
rulers who succeeded Muhammad b. Malikshah con¬ 
tributed to the political disintegration of the empire. 

This tendency was further agravated by the ata- 
begate, an institution peculiar to the SaldjGk period, 
which had a social and a political aspect. The atabeg 
[q.v.] was placed in charge of a prince’s education 
and normally married to his mother. If the young 
malik was assigned a province, the atabeg attached 
to him was responsible for its administration. Politi¬ 
cally one of the objects of the atabegate was to con¬ 
trol the malik and prevent his rebellion, but as the 
power of the amirs increased relative to that of the 
sultans, the atabegate was used, not so much to 
prevent the rebellion of a Saldjuk malik as to retain 
the nominal allegiance of a powerful or rebellious 
amir (see further The internal structure of the Saljuq 
empire, op. cit.). This was the origin of the various 
atabeg dynasties which arose on the decline of the 
Great Saldjuk empire. 

After the battle of Dandankan, as the Saldjuks 
consolidated their conquests in Khurasan and moved 
westwards, the majority of the Ghuzz became asso¬ 
ciated with them, though full control was never es¬ 
tablished over the movement as a whole. Outlying 
groups, although acknowledging the nominal over¬ 


lordship of the Saldjuks, continued to act indepen¬ 
dently. Many of them pushed on into Syria and Asia 
Minor. The geographical extent of the operations 
of the Ghuzz was thus wider than the area over which 
the central government exerted control. Politically 
the Great Saldjuk empire was a loose confederation 
of semi-independent kingdoms. Of these, the Saldjuk 
kingdoms of Rum and Syria broke away at an early 
date and developed along more or less independent 
lines, while the Saldjuk kingdom of Kirman, whose 
founder Kawurd b. Caghri Beg was appointed gover¬ 
nor of the province by Tughril Beg in 433/1041, also 
became virtually independent and exerted little 
influence on the general course of events. During the 
reign of Tughril Beg (429/1037—455/1063) the power 
the Saldjuks was based on the Turkoman tribes. 
Alp Arslan and Malikshah, during whose reigns the 
Great Saldjuks were at the height of their power, 
relied increasingly on armies composed, not of 
Turkomans, but of Turkish slaves and freedmen. 
After the death of Malikshah, these slaves and freed¬ 
men as muk(a c s and atabegs, became the dominant 
class, and eventually, as the power of the central 
government waned, set up virtually independent 
kingoms. 

Under Tughril Beg there was on the one hand an 
expansion northwestwards, which was facilitated by 
the weakness of the Byzantine empire, and on the 
other a consolidation of the gains made in Persia. 
Caghri Beg remained in Khurasan and ruled in the 
east until his death in 452/1060. In 440/1048 Ibrahim 
Inal, Tughril’s half-brother, undertook a campaign 
into Armenia, and in 446/1054 Tughril captured 
Ardjish and besieged Manzikert. In the following year 
Tughril entered Baghdad. Already in 429/1038, when 
the Saldjuks had first entered Nishapur, al-Ka’im 
had sent an envoy to them, and in 431/1040 after 
Dandankan, when they had written to the caliph 
asking him to bestow upon them the sovereignty of 
the lands they had already conquered, the caliph in 
reply had invited Tughril to Baghdad. Other pre¬ 
occupations prevented his coming until 447/1055-6. 
Shortly after his entry, al-Rabim, the Buyid general, 
was seized and the rule of the Buyids brought to an 
end, although a branch of the family continued to 
rule in Yazd as Saldjflk governors for several years. 
On this occasion, however, Tughril was not granted 
an audience by the caliph : this honour was reserved 
until his second visit to Baghdad in 449/1058. Mean¬ 
while in 448/ 1056 Arslan KhatOn. Da’lid's daughter, 
was betrothed to the caliph. 

Al-Basasirl, the Shi‘i Turkish general, to whom 
power had passed in Baghdad on the fall of the 
Buyids, fled on Tughril’s entry. He was joined by 
many of the Arab Shi‘i tribes on the Syrian border, 
and appealed to the Fatimids for help. Tughril 
followed him and operations took place between 
them in northern ‘Irak in 450/1058. Ibrahim Inal 
seized this opportunity to rebel a second time—the 
first had been in 441/1049-50, when he had refused 
to hand Hamadan over to Tughril. The latter was 
forced to leave Mesopotamia to deal with Ibrahim 
Inal. Al-Basasiri thereupon marched on Baghdad 
and proclaimed the Fatimid al-Mustan?ir caliph. 
Al-Ka’im, who had sent an urgent message to 
Tughril to return to Baghdad, took refuge with 
Kuraysh, the ‘Ukaylid, who entrusted him to 
Muharish b. BadrSn. Tughril, after he had overcome 
Ibrahim Inal’s revolt with the help of Da’ud’s 
sons, Yikuti and Kawurd, retook ‘Irak. Al-Basasirl 
was killed and the ‘Abbasid caliph restored, but the 
administration of Baghdad was taken over by Tughril. 
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The caliph’s function was henceforward to occupy 
himself with religious leadership : temporal affairs 
■ were delegated to the sultan, though in Baghdad it¬ 
self there was, to some extent, a conflict of authority. 

By 451/1059 Tughril was master of Mesopotamia 
up to Syria and the Byzantine frontier, though on 
his death there were outbreaks of disorder by the 
bedouin of ‘Irak. His ambitions were meanwhile 
growing and in 453/1061 he demanded the hand of 
the caliph’s daughter in marriage. This caused the 
caliph great annoyance—even the Buyids had not 
demanded this of him—but after negotiations and 
threats the marriage contract was eventually ratified 
in 454/1062 outside Tabriz. When Tughril came to 
Baghdad in the following year the caliph’s daughter 
was taken to his residence, and when he left Baghdad 
i n 456/1064 she accompanied him. 

So far as the relations of the Saldjuks with local 
ruling families were concerned, in the early period 
of their expansion, the local rulers probably looked 
upon them as a reserve of mercenaries to draw upon 
in their quarrels. The payments received by them 
were not tribute (as they are often represented in 
the sources) but payments to mercenaries for their 
services, and when the Ghuzz left the district these 
payments naturally ceased. As the Saldjuk conquests 
spread in some cases the local rulers were driven 
out, but in many cases they were confirmed in all 
or part of their possessions in return for tribute. 
By the end of Tughril’s reign, however, administra¬ 
tion by Saldjuk officials was becoming increasingly 
common. In due course the former ruling familes were 
merged into the Saldjuk imperial structure. Marriage 
alliances were made with them and hostages were 
often taken to lessen the likelihood of rebellion. 

The loose confederation over which Tughril had 
established some kind of central control was far from 
being firmly united at his death in 455/1063. In ac¬ 
cordance with his will, Sulayman b. Da J ud was de¬ 
clared his successor by his vizier al-Kunduri. Seeing, 
however, that the amirs opposed his accession, 
al-Kunduri proclaimed Alp Arslan, another of 
Da’ud’s sons, who had been his father’s chief lieu¬ 
tenant in the east. Yabghu b. Saldjuk, governor of 
Harat, and Kutulmish, a grandson of Saldjuk, 
both rebelled and were defeated in 456/1063-4. 
These events probably mark a turning point in the 
position of the sultan: if control of the empire 
was to be retained, it was clear that a standing 
army loyal to the sultan was necessary. As the 
conception of an autocratic ruler replaced that of 
the ruling khan, and the moral basis of Saldjuk 
authority weakened, some substitute had to be 
found for the former tribal loyalties. To some extent 
the central government supplied an element of 
unity, but this could be effective only as long as 
it was supported by a strong central army. This 
condition was fulfilled under Alp Arslan (455/1063— 
465/1072) and Malikshah (465/1072—485/1092), and 
the latter in particular succeeded in imposing a 
measure of control throughout the empire. 

Under Alp Arslan conquests in the northwest con¬ 
tinued. Partly to co-ordinate and partly to control 
the various groups operating on the Byzantine fron¬ 
tier, Alp Arslan intervened himself and took Ani in 
457/1065 and laid waste Cilicia and stormed Caesarea 
in 459/1067. Romanus IV Diogenes mounted a 
counter-offensive and had some success in campaigns 
in 460/1068 and 461/1069, but a third campaign 
ended in a crushing defeat at Manzikert and his 
capture in 463/1071 (see C. Cahen, La campagne dc 
Manzikert d'apris Its sources musulmans, in Byzantion, 


ix (1934), 613 ff.). In 465/1072 Alp Arslan was assas¬ 
sinated while on an expedition against the Ka- 
rakhanids. He had appointed Malikshah his wall 
c ahd in 458/1066 and with a view to safeguarding his 
accession had allocated different parts of his kingdom 
in the form of tA/a's to various of his relatives. 
Nevertheless Malikshah’s accession was disputed by 
Kawurd, the Saldjuk ruler of Kirman. He was 
defeated and killed, but his descendants continued 
to rule in Kirman. In 466/1073-4 Malikshah marched 
east and turned the Karakhanids out of Tirmidh and 
assigned Balkh and Tukharistan to his brother 
Tekish. The latter rebelled in 473/1080-1 and again 
in 477/1084-5. In 470/1077-8 Malikshah assigned 
Syria to another brother, Tutush. Although Malik¬ 
shah’s nominal authority appears to have been re¬ 
cognized in Syria, he twice had to intervene in 
person (see H. A. R. Gibb, The Damascus chronicle 
of the Crusades, London 1932, 20-1), but in 484/1091 
Tutush came to Baghdad to pay homage to him. 
In 482/1089-90 Malikshah made an expedition to 
the east to deal with disturbances there. During this 
he received the submission of the Khan of Kashghar. 
Further consolidation took place inside Persia. The 
Shabankara [q.v.] of Fars were subdued, the states 
of northwestern Persia, except Shirwan, were an¬ 
nexed, and the Kurdish dynasty of the Marwanids, 
which had played an active role in the earlier strug¬ 
gles between Tughril, Ibrahim Inal and the Buyids, 
was brought to an end in 478/1085-6, although 
the last Marwanid possession was not finally lost 
to the Artukid, Husam al-Din Taymurtash b. 
Ilghazi, until 532/1137-8. Various operations were 
undertaken against the ‘Ukaylids, with whom earlier 
Tughril’s relations had been marked by a spirit of 
compromise. They had by this time begun to expand 
westwards, but with the death of Sharaf al-Dawla 
Muslim b. Kuraysh at Antioch in battle with Sulay¬ 
man b. Kutulmish in 478/1085 their power disap¬ 
peared. 

The decline of the 'Ukaylids facilitated the rise 
of another Arab dynasty, that of the Mazyadids in 
Hilla. They were Shi'is, as were the majority of 
the Arab tribes in the region, and were, generally 
speaking, ready to support ‘Alid movements against 
the Saldjuks, as were the Kurds of this region, who 
also had Shi'i leanings. Moreover, it was the natural 
tendency of the tribes to support a distant ruler, in 
this case the Fatimid, rather than a near one. The 
Mazyadid ruler, Sayf al-Dawla Sadalja b. Dubays, 
who succeeded his father in 479/1086, became a 
powerful figure in 'Irak, and became the leader 
of an Arab revolt against the Saldjuks. 

An attempt to exercise a stricter control over the 
caliph was made by Nizam al-Mulk, who sought 
to control him through the appointment of his own 
nominee to the caliph’s vizirate. Relations with the 
caliph became further strained when Malikshah’s 
daughter, who was betrothed to al-Muktadi, com¬ 
plained of his neglect after being taken to the caliph’s 
residence in 480/1087-8. In 484/1091 when Malikshah 
came to Baghdad, he ignored the caliph’s presence 
and demanded that he should revoke the nomination 
of his eldest son in favour of his son by Malikshah’s 
daughter and retire to Basra (or according to some 
accounts to Damascus or the Uidjaz). The caliph de¬ 
manded a delay and was relieved of Malikshah’s de¬ 
mand by his assassination in 485/1093. 

An important step towards strengthening and 
regimenting the religious institution—apart from the 
reaffirmation of the caliph’s position as the head of 
the Islamic community by the early sultans, and 
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the limitation of his functions to the religious 
sphere—was the development of the madrasas [q.v.]. 
The initiator of this movement was Ni? 5 m al-Mulk, 
whose intentions were presumably to provide govern¬ 
ment officials trained in the tenets of orthodoxy to 
implement his political policies and to use the 
‘ ulamd > educated in the madrasas to control the 
masses and combat the spread of the IsmS'ilis. He did 
not found the madrasas, as is sometimes claimed, but 
he was responsible for the era of brilliance which be¬ 
gan for them in the reign of Malikshah and caused 
the new madrasas to eclipse all other contemporary 
institutions of learning. Numerous madrasas were 
built by Saldjult rulers, their ministers, and others, 
partly for the reasons mentioned above, but partly 
also to gain the support of the l ulama‘, in order, 
through them, to gain the support of the masses (see 
further The interval structure o / the Saljuq empire, 
op. cit.) 

With the failure of al-BasasIri to establish Fatimid 
power in Baghdad, Shi'i propaganda apparently 
ceased or was carried on in secret, and when the 
Saldjuks invaded Syria, the FJtimids went on the 
defensive. In the reign of Malikshah a revival of the 
IsmJ'ill movement took place, not, perhaps, un¬ 
connected with the vigorous steps taken to strengthen 
the orthodox institution. His reign had brought a 
measure of order but it had not removed all the old 
discontents, and by its stricter control and insistence 
on greater uniformity of thought had probably 
brought new ones.The “new propaganda” broke away 
from the old over a dynastic dispute (see further B. 
Lewis, The Assassins). Its founders regarded NizJr 
as the successor of al-Mustan;ir instead of al-Musta'll. 
A grandson of Nizar, who with his son was murdered 
in prison in Egypt, was allegedly brought up at 
AlamOt by Hasan-i Sabbah (see M. G. Hodgson, The 
order of the assassins, the Hague 1955, 66-7). The 
latter and his two successors, Kiya Buzurg Umld (518/ 
1124—532/1138) and Muhammad (532/1138—557/ 
1162) claimed only to be emissaries of the imam, but 
the fourth grandmaster, al-Hasan c ala Dhikrihi ’l-Sa- 
15 m (557/1162—561/1166), proclaimed himself to be 
the son of the infant brought from Egypt and the first 
of a new cycle of imams. Politically the methods of the 
new propaganda were marked by extreme violence.The 
first assembly of the followers of the new propaganda 
took place, according to Ibn al-Athir, in Sava in the 
reign of Malikshah. In 483/1090 they gained posses¬ 
sion of AlamOt, in the neighbourhood of Kazwin, 
which became their headquarters. In the following 
year they established themselves in KuhistJn in east 
Persia. MalikshJh in 485/1092 sent expeditions 
against them in both districts. The one despatched 
against Alamut was routed by a sally by the garrison. 
Nizam al-Mulk was assassinated by a BJtini shortly 
afterwards. When Malik shah’s death followed a few 
weeks later, the expedition withdrew. The other 
sent to KOhistin also failed to make headway and on 
MalikshJh’s death broke up. 

MalikshJh and the sultans after him all left young, 
or fairly young, boys to succeed them, and the death 
of the sultan was almost always followed by struggles 
for supremacy among his surviving uncles, brothers, 
and cousins, The size of the sultan’s standing army 
after the death of MalikshJh decreased, whereas 
those of the amirs increased. This change in their 
relative strength was an invitation to the amirs to 
assert their independence, and especially from the 
death of MaljmQd b. Muhammad (525/1x31) onwards 
the internal political history of the Saldjuk empire 
consists largerly of a series of struggles by the 


amirs and atabegs to establish their supremacy over 
the sultan and set up virtually independent govern¬ 
ments. Further, since the road to Asia Minor had 
become blocked by the Turkomans already there, 
and a stable Christian kingdom had been established 
in Georgia, the Turkomans had fewer outlets for 
their activities and were the more ready to join in the 
struggles for the throne. The incorporation into the 
state of the Turkoman tribes, to whom the Saldjuljs 
for family reasons were under special obligation, had 
proved an intractable problem. Some had been 
enrolled in the service of the sultan, but the majority 
continued to live a semi-nomadic existence, with a 
general tendency to move westwards. As the basis of 
the power of the Saldjuk state shifted from the Turko¬ 
mans to slaves and freedmen, the position of the 
Turkomans in relation to the rest of the population 
worsened. Apart from Syria and Anatolia, the main 
concentrations of Turkomans were to be found in 
GurgSn, the Djazlra, 'Irak and AdharbJydjJn, and 
to a lesser extent Khuzistan. The weakening of the 
Great Saldjuk empire on the death of Malikshah and 
the subsequent dissolution of the kingdom created by 
Tutush in Syria to some extent restored the freedom 
of the Turkomans and several of them succeeded, 
within a few years, in founding independent princi¬ 
palities. The fact that some of them, such as IlghJzl b. 
Artuk [see artukids] were officers of the sultan, 
helped them to transform themselves quickly into 
small territorial princes when the central authority 
declined. 

On the death of Malikshah, his wife Turkan Khatun 
succeeded in putting her son Mahmud on the throne. 
He was nominally sultan for some two years (485/ 
1092—487/1094), but Turkan KhJtun was ultimately 
unable to defeat the opposition which gathered round 
Barkyaruk. Isma'il b. Yakut], BarkyaruH’s maternal 
uncle, in response to an appeal from Turkan KhatOn, 
marched against Barkyaruk with an army from 
Adharbavdian and Arran, of which provinces he had 
been governor under MalikshJh. He was defeated. 
TurkJn Khatun’s death in 487/1094 was followed 
shortly afterwards by that of Mahmud. Tutush also 
made a determined effort to obtain the sultanate, but 
was finally defeated and killed by Barkyaruk in 
488/1095. This was the last attempt to unite Syria 
with Persia and the eastern provinces. The Great 
Saldjuk sultan continued for a time to be recognized 
nominally in Syria, but the control he exercised was 
negligible. By 490/1097 BarkyJruk had obtained 
possession of KhurJsan, of which his uncle, Arslan 
Arghu, had made himself master on the death of 
MalikshJh, and was recognized over the whole of 
Persia except KirmJn, and in ‘Irak. In 492/1098-9 his 
brother Muhammad rebelled. After many vicissitudes, 
in 497/1103-4, Barkyaruk established a slight supe¬ 
riority but at the cost of disorder throughout the 
country and a decline in the prestige of the sultanate. 
By the terms of the peace Muhammad’s status was 
virtually that of an independent ruler in Arran 
AdharbJydjJn, DiyJr Bakr, the Djazlra, Maw?il 
and Syria. Sandjar in Khurasan was also to read the 
khufba in his name. 

The internecine strife between the SaldjOk princes 
on the death of MalikshJh enabled the BJtinis 
to strengthen their position. In 489/1096 they ob¬ 
tained possession of Girdkuh, situated near DamghJn 
011 the main route from KhurJsJn to western Persia. 
About the same time they also seized ShJhdiz just 
outside IjfahJn, whence they threatened the capital 
itself. About 493/1 too they infiltrated BarkyaruH’s 
court and army. Eventually the sultan (who had him- 
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self been accused of Isma'ili sympathies) gave per¬ 
mission for measures to be taken against them. In 
494-5/1101 he came to an agreement with Sandjar, 
who had been governor of Khurasan since 492/1098, 
for combined action against them, and an expedition 
was sent by Sandjar to Kuhistan, which achieved 
some success, as did another expedition three years 
later. 

On the death of Barkyaruk in 498/1105, although 
he had nominated his son Malikshah as his successor, 
his brother Muhammad soon established himself as 
sultan. The Great Saldjuk sultanate once more ex¬ 
tended over the whole of Persia with the exception of 
Kirman, which continued under the Saldjuks of 
Kirman. Muhammad’s reign did something to restore 
the prestige of the sultanate, but the unity of the 
empire was never again effectively imposed. Fars was 
pacified by Cawl i Sakao, who was governor from 498/ 
1104—500/1106 and 502/1109—510/1117. Sandjar no¬ 
minally governor of Khurasan on behalf of Muham¬ 
mad, was, in fact, all but independent, and engaged in 
consolidating his position, which was to enable him 
to make himself sultan after the death of Muhammad. 
§adaka b. Dubays, who had encouraged the internal 
dissensions of the Saldjuk empire in order to establish 
his own independence, rebelled in 501/1107 but was 
killed in battle. With his death the Arab revolt 
collapsed. That his son Dubays was appointed to 
succeed him, although in keeping with the Saldjuk 
policy of toleration and compromise, is, perhaps, also 
indicative of the inability of the Saldjuks to adminis¬ 
ter the Arab tribal districts except through their 
own leaders. 

Operations against the Batinis, which under 
Barkyaruk had not been seriously pressed, were 
prosecuted vigorously. In 500/1106-7 Muhammad 
undertook in person successful operations against 
them in the neighbourhood of Isfahan. Shahdiz was 
captured after a prolonged siege. Muhammad then 
sent an expedition to Alamut. Operations continued 
for eight years and the castle was on the point of 
falling when it was saved by Muhammad's death. 
Isma'ili fortresses near Arradjan in Fars were also 
taken. 

On the death of Muhammad, although he had 
nominated his son Mahmud as his successor, Sandjar 
was generally regarded as the head of the family. 
Mahmud ruled in the west from 511/1118 to 525/1131, 
but his rule was disputed at different times and in 
different districts by his brothers, Mas'ud, Tughril, 
and Sulayman Shah and their atabegs, and in 
513/1119 Sandjar intervened and defeated him at 
Sava. Sandjar, however, returned to Khurasan and 
allowed Mahmud to rule in the west. Although he 
and his successors used the title sultan, their status 
was that of maliks. Various Saldjuk princes on their 
own initiative, or on the initiative of different amirs 
and atabegs, rebelled against Mahmud and his 
successors. Sandjar was forced to interfere on a 
number of occasions, but proved unable to restrain 
the increasing ambitions of the amirs and atabegs 
or to prevent the ultimate fragmentation of the 
empire, preoccupied as he was by the increasing 
pressure on the eastern frontier from the Kara 
Khitays and the growing strength of the Khwarazm¬ 
shah. He suffered a heavy defeat at the hands of the 
former in 536/1141, and 'Ala 5 al-Din Atsiz, who 
had succeeded his father Muhammad b. Anush 
Takin as governor of Kh w arazm in 521/1127, tempo¬ 
rarily occupied parts of Khurasan after Sandjar’s 
defeat. 

The caliphs also took part in the family quarrels 


of the Saldjuks, and as the caliph emerged again as 
a military power the amirs began to join him as 
they joined the other temporal leaders. After the 
death of Muhammad b. Malikshah a triangular 
struggle took place for the possession of 'Irak 
between the caliph and al-Bursuki against Dubays, 
who was later joined by the atabeg ‘Imad al-Din 
Zangi, ruler of Maw$il since 521/1127, with the 
sultan playing an uneasy part in the background. 
The first caliph to assemble an army and lead it in 
person in Saldjuk times was al-Mustarshid (512/1118- 
529/1135). Finally, on the death of Mas'ud b. Mu¬ 
hammad in 547/1152, al-Muktafi established himself 
as the dominant power in 'Irak, exercising both 
temporal and religious power. 

During the disorders which followed the death of 
Muhammad, the Isma'ilis were to some extent able 
to recover their position in Kuhistan and northern 
Persia, though Ha$an-i Sabbah died in 518/1124. 
In 520/1126 Sandjar resumed operations against 
them in Kuhistan. These were only partially success¬ 
ful, and the Isma'ilis, benefiting from the preoccu¬ 
pations of Saadjar on the eastern frontiers and with 
the Ghuzz in Khurasan, were able again to increase 
their power. The fact that the Ghuzz became in¬ 
creasingly restive and intractable towards the end 
of Sandjar’s reign was partly due to an increase in 
their numbers brought about by a southward move¬ 
ment of the Ghuzz who had remained in Central 
Asia, which was occasioned by the expansion of the 
Kara Khitay into Transoxania. The control of the 
frontier against the inroads of the Ghuzz became 
increasingly difficult, and in 548/1153 battle was 
joined with them. Sandjar was defeated and held 
captive for over two years, during which the central 
government in Khurasan broke down and the 
province was overrun by the Ghuzz. Sandjar escaped 
in 551/1156 but died the following year. 

With the death of Sandjar, the Kh w arazmshah II 
Arslan, who succeeded his father Atsiz in 551/1156, 
emerged as the most powerful ruler in the eastern 
provinces. He was, however, unable to establish his 
undisputed rule against the Ghuzz who had defeated 
Sandjar, and was nominally a tributary of the Kara 
Khitay. In the west the Saldjuk empire had split into 
warring principalities. In Maw$il the Atabegs looked 
west and were largely occupied in a struggle with 
the Crusaders. In 'Irak the caliph was disputing 
supremacy with the Saldjuks of ‘Irak, while in 
Luristan and Adharbaydjan atabeg dynasties were 
establishing themselves, and in Fars the Salgharids 
came to power. The last named, whose rule in Firs 
began about 543/1148, were descended from Salghar, 
a Turkoman chief who had been one of Tughril 
Beg’s liadiibs. They were a successful and popular 
local house under whom considerable prosperity 
prevailed. 

Il Arslan’s death in 567/1172 was followed by 
civil war. His son, Tekish, finally established himself 
as Kh w arazmshah and when the power of the Kara 
Khitays weakened towards the end of the 6th/i2th 
century, he became independent. About 588/1192 the 
caliph al-Na?ir appealed to Tekish for help against 
Tughril, the last of the Saldjuk sultans of ‘Irak. 
They defeated him in 590/1194 near Rayy. Tekish 
proved a more formidable rival to the caliph than 
Tughril, and towards the end of his reign he demanded 
that the khufba should be read in Baghdad in his name. 
In 592/1196 fighting took place between the Kh w a- 
razmshah’sarmy and the caliph’s to the disadvantage 
of the latter and skirmishes continued between them 
for the next few years until Tekish’s death in 596/1200. 
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This conflict with the caliph played a part in alien¬ 
ating the religious classes and the population from 
the Kh w arazmshah. 

Muhammad b. Tekish, who succeeded, came into 
collision with the Ghurids, who invaded Khurasan 
about 597/1200-1. They were eventually worsted and 
by 612/1215-16 their territories had been annexed 
by the Kh w arazmshah. Some years earlier, about 
607/1210-11, the Kara Khitav were turned out of 
Transoxania, and in 612/1215-16 the Kh w arazmshah 
undertook a campaign against the Kipchaks. On this 
occasion Muhammad came into contact with the 
Mongol vanguard for the first time. Meanwhile 
Muhammad reiterated Tekish’s demand that the 
khutba be read in Baghdad in the name of the Kh w a- 
razmshah, but met with an uncompromising refusal. 
He then declared the caliph a usurper and marched 
on 'Irak. In 614/1217 he defeated successively the 
Salgharids of Fars and the atabegs of Adharbaydjan. 
but in the winter of that year an army sent from 
Hamadan to Baghdad was annihilated by the 
Kurds. The threat of trouble in Kh w arazm, led by 
the religious classes, forced Muhammad to leave 
the west before he could make good his defeat. After 
his return to Kh w arazm, hostility between him and 
his mother, Turkan Khatun, who had placed herself 
at the head of the opposing faction, became open. 
The army, composed largely of Kipchaks and Kangli 
Turks (who were not, as had been the slave troops 
of the Saldjuks, thoroughly familiar with Islam), 
was also riddled with faction, and there was a standing 
opposition between them and the Persian element. 

In, or about 615/1218 Cingiz Khan sent a body of 
merchants to gather information about the empire 
of the Kh w arazmshah. When they reached Utrar 
they were plundered and put to death by the local 
governor with the connivance of the Kh w arazmshah. 
Cingiz sent envoys to Muhammad's court to protest, 
threatening war if satisfaction was not given. One 
of the envoys was murdered and the other two were 
sent back with their beards shaved off. This action 
precipitated the Mongol invasion. In the subsequent 
operations the Kh w arazmshah retreated before the 
Mongols, and many of his troops deserted to the 
Mongols. Utrar, Bukhara, Uzkand, Djand, Banakat, 
Khudjand, Samarkand, Balkh, and Marv were 
sacked and their inhabitants massacred. Nishapur 
fell in 618/1221. Muhammad had meanwhile retired 
to Kazwin, and thence to Gilan and Mazandaran. He 
eventually fled to the island of Abasgun in the Caspian 
where he died in 617/1220-1. 

Dissension and faction prevailed in Kh w arazm. 
Muhammad’s son, Djalal al-Din Mengubirdi, was 
unable to establish himself. Fighting a rearguard 
action, he eventually crossed the Indus (618/1221). 
The Mongols pushed on through northern Persia 
and left through the Caucasian Gate near Darband 
in 620/1223. Djalal al-Din, having failed to deprive 
the slave kings of Delhi of their kingdom, returned 
some three years later from India to Kirman, and 
thence to Fars and the Djibal. He clashed with the 
caliph and the atabeg of Adharbaydjan, and having 
defeated the latter made a foray into Georgia, and 
embarked on a struggle with the Ayyubids, who were 
split by internal dissensions. He seized Akhlat, but 
was defeated in 627-8/1230 near Erzindjan. With the 
accession of Ogedei in 626/1229 the respite given 
by the death of Cingiz in 624/1227 came to an end 
and a new Mongol attack was launched in 627/1230. 
DjalJl al-Din, unable to regroup his forces, fled to 
Diyar Bakr, and was murdered by a Kurdish peasant 
in 628-9/1231. 


By the death of Ogedei in 638/1241 the Mongols 
had overrun northern Persia and had made further 
conquests in northern Mesopotamia, Georgia, Arran 
and Armenia. After his death, the Mongol advance 
was temporarily held up by dissensions. At the 
kuriltay in 649/1251 Hulagu (Hiilegii) was appointed 
to lead an expedition to occupy all the territories 
between the Oxus and the extreme limits of Egypt, 
and entrusted with hereditary rights of sovereignty 
as the representative of the Great Khan in the 
conquered lands. After lengthy preparations he set 
out and crossed the Oxus in 653/1256. He was joined 
at Kish in 654/1256 by Arghun Aka, who had been 
appointed governor of Persia by Mongke. One of the 
Hulagu’s first steps to consolidate Mongol domina¬ 
tion in Persia was to exterminate the Isma'ilis, who 
had by this time become virtually territorial princes, 
and as such made and changed alliances with other 
local rulers. He overthrew their strongholds in 
Kuhistan and in 654/1256 took Alamut and sent 
Rukn al-Din Khurshah, the grandmaster, to Kara¬ 
korum, where he was put to death. Thenceforward 
the Isma'ilis survived in Persia only as a minor 
sect (see further B. Lewis, op. tit.). 

From Hamadan Hulagu called upon the caliph 
al-Mu‘tasim to surrender to the Mongols. His reply 
was considered unsatisfactory, and Hulagu marched 
on Baghdad. After a siege of some fifty days it fell 
and was sacked. The caliph and those of his family 
who could be found were put to death. Hulagu then 
pushed on to Adharbaydjan and made his head¬ 
quarters at Maragha. In 657/1259 he set out for Syria 
and took Aleppo in 658/1260, and Damascus sur¬ 
rendered. On news of the death of Mongke (657/1259), 
Hulagu returned to Mongolia, leaving an army in 
Syria. Its defeat at 'Ayn Djalut by the Mamluks in 
658/1260 stayed the Mongol advance on Egypt. 
The Mongol empire now split up. Berke, who ruled 
in the Kipchak steppe, sought to assert his supremacy 
over Hulagu and invaded Persia via Darband and 
Shirwan, but was defeated in 660/1262. In the 
following year Abaka, Hulagu’s son, invaded Berke’s 
territory but was defeated and retired to Daghistan. 
Hulagu meanwhile died in 663/1265 (for details 
of the Mongol invasion see Bartold, op. cit., and 
J. A. Boyle, Dynastic and Political History of the 
Il-Khans, in The Cambridge History of Iran, v). 

The Mongol invasion was carried out by a horde 
organized for war with the deliberate intention of 
imposing political domination. Its immediate effect 
was the devastation and depopulation of the eastern 
provinces of the ‘Abbasid caliphate. 'Irak, once the 
metropolitan province of the 'Abbasid empire, did 
not recover for centuries. (See further I. P. Petru- 
shevsky, The socio-economic condition 0/ Iran under 
the Il-Khans, in The Cambridge History of Iran, 
v). Only Fars partially escaped by the timely 
payment of tribute. The invasion also altered the 
balance of population by introducing new Turkish 
tribes, brought about a widespread extension of 
nomadism leading to the destruction of agriculture 
and urban life, and sharpened the dichotomy between 
turk and tadfik and between settled and semi- 
settled. In the early period of Mongol domination 
the conquerors lived apart from the local population 
in tents and encampments. The Mongol leaders and 
their ministers owned large flocks, which were 
placed under the care of officials called fyd’antis. Their 
depredations were a constant source of anxiety to 
the settled people. The practice of reserving pasturage 
for the Mongol army was also a burden on the local 
people. A new feature of society was the extent to 
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which the Mongol leaders personally indulged in 
trade (cf. Dastiir al-Kdtib, 203 ff.). The Yasa of 
Cingiz Khan was followed by the early Ilkhans, as 
the rulers of the dynasty founded by Hulagu were 
called, and quoted by the later rulers. New practices 
and taxes, notably kubiur, originally a cattle tax and 
later a fixed tax on peasants and nomads, kalan, a 
land tax, possibly levied partly in the form of labour 
service, and tamgha, a tax on trade and urban crafts, 
possibly originally a poll-tax on urban dwellers and 
merchants, were introduced. The Mongol leaders, 
or some of them, and their wives, and the religious 
leaders enjoyed certain immunities from taxation. 
The administration was largely in the hands of 
officials who had served preceding dynasties, and 
the new customs were in due course to a large ex tent 
assimilated to existing Islamic and customary 
usages. With the conversion of the Mongols to 
Islam there was a reassertion of the traditional 
theory and practices of government. The head of 
the bureaucratic administration was known as the 
fdhib diwdn, whose duties were similar to those of 
the traditional vizier. 

As Persian rulers, the Ilkhans were subject to 
the same limitations as other dynasties which ruled 
in Persia. They were faced with the problem of 
defence against the peoples of Central Asia and 
Turkistan in spite of the fact that there were now 
Mongols on both sides of the Oxus. They were also 
confronted with a second problem of defence, namely 
the maintenance of the Caucasus frontier. This 
region formed a bulwark in the defence of the region 
to the north and the south of it and was repeatedly 
fought over by the Ilkhans and the Golden Horde, 
and later from the ioth/i6th century to the I2th/r8th 
by the Safavids, and in the 19th century was disputed 
by Russia, the heir to the Golden Horde, and finally 
obtained by her (see further B. Spuler, Die Mongolen 
in Iran, 2nd ed., Berlin 1955). In the west the 
Ilkhans sought to expand by overthrowing the 
Mamluks in Syria and Palestine, but they were 
unable to establish their domination outside the 
western frontier of Mesopotamia, which became the 
geo-political boundary of Persia. 

The reign of Abalfa, who succeeded Hulagu, was 
spent in ceaseless campaigns against the Golden 
Horde, in repelling attacks from Transoxania, and 
operations against the Mamluks, which ended in a 
Mongol defeat at Mardj al-Safar in 680/1281. Ababa’s 
successor, Teguder, the seventh son of Hulagu, 
announced his conversion to Islam after his accession 
and took the name Ahmad. It is possible that this 
was a political gesture to be seen against the failure 
of the Mongols to take Syria (see Spuler, op. cit., 
78). Whether this is so or not, Teguder Ahmad’s 
policy of favouring Islam caused unrest among the 
Mongol leaders to whose support he owed his acces¬ 
sion. Civil war broke out and Arghun seized the 
throne in 683/1284. During his reign, an abortive 
attempt was made to enlist support in Europe for 
a common crusade against Islam, Internally there 
was a marked improvement in the position of the 
Christian and Jewish communities and an increase 
in their influence. Arghun was succeeded by his 
brother Gaykhatu in 690/1291. His reign, which is 
marked by numerous rebellions and losses to the 
Mamluks, is chiefly remarkable for growing financial 
stringency, and the disastrous attempt to solve this 
by the introduction of paper money known as (ao. 
Baydu, a grandson of Hulagu, governor of ‘Irak, 
seized power in 694/1295, but was eventually over¬ 
thrown by Ghazan, who was then governor of 


Khurasan, in 694/1295. Ghazan made a public 
profession of Islam after his victory. 

Under Ghazan (694/1295—-703/1304) the Ilkhans 
reached their height. The links between them and the 
Great Khan, which had already been greatly weak¬ 
ened though still borne witness to on the coinage 
and in documents, were finally broken. This was 
partly because of Ghazan’s conversion and partly 
because of the disintegration of the Mongol empire 
on the death of Kubilay in 694-5/1294. In 695/1295-6 
the Caghatay Khan Duwa b. Barak invaded Khurasan 
from Transoxania. Financial stringency had not been 
relieved and a compulsory loan had to be made on 
the inhabitants of Tabriz to enable a force to be sent 
to expel the invaders. Duwa subsequently seized 
Ghazna and part of Sistan and Balkh, whence he 
invaded India. In 698/1298-99 he invaded Fars and 
penetrated to Kazirun. An attack by the Mamluks 
on Asia Minor in 697-8/1298 was followed by a Mongol 
invasion of Syria. The Mamluks were defeated near 
Hims in 699/1299 and Damascus temporarily occu¬ 
pied. In 700/1301 the Mongols of the Golden Horde 
attacked from the Caucasus via Darband but were 
repulsed. In 703/1303 another expedition was made 
against the Mamluks, ending in defeat at Mardj 
al-Safar. This was the last attempt by the Ilkhans 
to extend their borders to include Syria. 

Ghazan’s reign, although a period of military 
expeditions, was also a period of reform and reor¬ 
ganization, but his reign was too short fully to subor¬ 
dinate the Turko-Mongol tribal element to settled 
government or to repair the ravages committed 
during the rule of the earlier Ilkhans, which had 
brought about the ruin of agriculture. During the 
reign of Arghun there had been an increase in 
maladministration and extortion. By the accession 
of Ghazan, the administration had fallen to a low ebb 
and the finances of the state were in a critical con¬ 
dition. Farming of the revenue was common, as also 
were confiscations, extraordinary levies (nemari), 
and the demand of taxes in advance. Peculation was 
widespread. Officials of all kinds lived on the country, 
and the requisitions by ilii s, i.e., envoys and officials 
despatched by the central government on official 
business, who travelled through the country with 
large trains, were a crying evil. Owing to the fact 
that the treasury was usually empty, the practice 
of writing drafts on the country had reached un¬ 
precedented proportions, and as their realization 
became increasingly difficult it became the custom to 
send military expeditions to collect them. Public 
order also fell to a low ebb: large numbers of fugitive 
slaves and disaffected elements roamed the country¬ 
side (Rashid al-Din in the Ta^rikh-i Ghazani gives 
a vivid account of contemporary conditions). 

Realising the difficulty of altering established 
habits, Ghazan attacked abuses gradually. He first 
prohibited the writing of drafts on the peasantry, 
and reorganised the assessment and collection of 
taxation. Rashid al-Din, who in all probability 
played an important part in initiating these policies, 
claims that as a result the revenue came in and civil 
and military expenses were paid. The improvement, 
however, did not last after Ghazan’s reign (cf. 
Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Nuzhat al-ICulub, transl. G. Le 
Strange, pp. 32-3). The Mongol invasion had brought 
about great insecurity in matters of tenure and a new 
expansion of crown lands in the form of ialay 
lands, i.e., lands which were the property of the 
ruler, and t'ndjii lands, i.e., the appanages of his 
relatives and the Mongol leaders. Ghazan attempted 
to give security of tenure to those in undisputed 
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possession of land by obtaining a fatwd giving validity 
to the provision in Cingiz Khan’s ydsd, by which all 
land claims lapsed after thirty years, and by putting 
a stop on transactions in land the tenure of which 
was disputed. The pay of the army was also reorgan¬ 
ized and in 703/1303 he reintroduced with modifi¬ 
cations the old system of land assignments (i/s/a's) to 
the soldiery (see further Landlord and peasant in 
Persia, and I. P. Petrushevsky, op. cit.). 

With the death of Ghazan in 703/1304 decline set 
in. There were no more expeditions to Syria. The 
Turkish rulers in Asia Minor began to throw off 
Mongol rule. Fars and Kirman became increasingly 
independent. Oljeytii (703/1304—716/1316),who trans¬ 
ferred his capital to Sultaniyya, failed to complete 
the reforms of Ghazan. The empire was divided into 
rival factions, the most powerful of which were the 
Cupanids [q.v.] and the Diala’irs [g.ti.]. Ghazan was 
succeeded by a child, Abu Sa'id (716/1316-736/1335), 
after whose reign the llkhan empire broke up, various 
amirs and provincial governors asserting their 
independence. (For details of the rule of the llkhans 
see further J. A. Boyle, op. cit.). A period of restless 
strivings and repeated expeditions by the different 
leaders to extend their domains at the expense of 
their rivals ensued. In the east in Harat there were 
the Karts [g.v.] and in Luristan the Atabegs, also 
called the Hazaraspids [g.v.], both of whom pre dated 
the llkhans and acted as their governors in the 
heyday of llkhan power. In ‘Irak and Adharbavdian 
there were the Djala’irs, whose founder Hasan-i 
Buzurg first attempted to rule through a series of 
puppet khans, and in Fars and 'Irak i ‘Adjani the 
Indjuids q.v. and the Mu?affarids [g.o.], who were 
perhaps the most successful of the succession states, 
although internecine strife eventually caused their 
decay. Their main centres of power were Fars, 
Yazd and Kirman. In the last-named province they 
succeeded the Kutlugh Khans (the Kara Khitayiyan), 
whose founder, Barak Hadjib, had established him¬ 
self in Kirman after the overthrow of the Kh w arazm- 
shah by the Mongols. He and his successors ruled as 
Mongol governors. The last of the Kutlugh Khans. 
Kutb al-Din Shah Diahan. died in 703/1303-4. One 
of the most interesting of the succession states was 
the Sarbadarid in Sabzawar. They, like the Sayyids 
of Mar'ash, who also established themselves as small 
local rulers, appear to have based their power partly 
on a “popular” movement (see further, I. P. Petru¬ 
shevsky, Sarbaddrids, translated by Muhammad 
Karim Kishavarz, in Farhang-i Iran Zamin, x, 
1-4 (1962). All of these local rulers, except the 
Djala’irs, who survived in Lower Mesopotamia until 
835-6/1432, were extinguished by Timur, if they 
had not already disappeared. 

The Caghatay khanate, which bordered the 
llkhan kingdom on the north-east, had been tempo¬ 
rarily usurped by Kaydu, Ogedei’s grandson. It was 
recovered by Duwa b. Barak on Kaydu’s death in 
700-1/1301. It consisted of two parts: the western 
part formed by the oases of the Oxus-Jaxartes basin, 
excluding the lower course of the Oxus in Kh w arazm 
which belonged to Dioci’s khanate, and the eastern 
part, comprising the Zungarian steppes and known as 
Mughulistan. In the former the Mongols ruled over 
a sedentary Muslim population, but in the latter the 
CaghatJy khans were the leaders of pagan nomads. 
In Mughulistan the Mongol khans retained their 
domination, but in Transoxania power passed into 
the hands of the local Turkish amirs, the most influen¬ 
tial of whom in the 9th/i4th century was Kazaghan, 
who seized power in 747/1346-7 and ruled some twelve 


years. His death was followed by an uninterrupted 
period of war and strife between the Turkish and 
Mongol khans of western Turkistan. About 761/1360 
Tughluk Timur, the newly converted Eastern 
Caghatav khan, sought to assert his dominion over 
the western as well as the eastern part of the Caghatay 
khanate. 

Among the conflicting parties and interests, Timur 
gradually established himself as the defender of the 
Islamic borderlands against these renewed attacks 
from Central Asia. At first, not strong enough to 
show uncompromising resistance to the invaders, he 
made terms with Tughluk Timur, who gave him Kish 
as a suyurghdl. He then entered into an alliance with 
Amir Husayn, the ruler of Balkh. The next few years 
(763/1362—769/1367) were aperiod of great confusion, 
in which the struggle between the Mongol and Turkish 
leaders ebbed and flowed. In 766-7/1365 Timur and 
Amir Husayn, after being defeated by Ilyas Khwadia 
Tughluk Timur’s successor, abandoned Samarkand, 
which was, however, successfully defended by the 
townspeople under the leadership of the 'utoma’. 
When they eventually returned to Samarkand,, 
conflict broke out between them. Timur was forced 
to retire to Khurasan, but when a new Mongol 
attack threatened, Amir Husayn was reconciled to 
him. The Mongol threat proved to be only temporary, 
and Timur now turned against his erstwhile ally and 
took Balkli in 771-2/1370. Although Timur’s military 
power was based on the nomads of western Turkistan, 
since they were closely linked to the settled population 
through commercial interests and the protection of 
the caravan routes, and their chiefs were beginning 
to acquire property in the towns and to be more 
fully islamicized, he served, at this period, the inter¬ 
ests of both the nomads and the settled population: 
to the former, who had been rent by squabbles among 
themselves, he gave cohesion and unity and to the 
latter security to pursue their commercial activities 
and to continue their religious life. 

Timur’s next step was to take the offensive against 
the nomads of eastern Turkistan, and in a series of 
campaigns between c. 771/1369—782/1380 he defeated 
both them and the Kipchaks in Kh w arazm. He then 
turned his arms against the interior of the ddr al- 
isldm. In 782/1380-1 he invaded Persia, subduing 
Khurasan. Mazandaran, and Sistan. In 786/1384-5 
he made a second expedition into Persia, invading 
Mazandaran again and pushing on to Adharbavdian. 
'Irak-i 'Adjani, and Georgia, coming back via 
Shiraz and Isfahan. In 790/1388, the Kipchaks under 
Tukatmish overran the oases of the Oxus-Jaxartes 
basin up to Samarkand, but withdrew when Timur re¬ 
turned from Fars. Two years later, he pursued them 
into the Kipchak steppe and defeated them at Urtapa 
in 793/1391. He then went again to Fars and thence 
to 'Irak, Armenia, and Georgia, which he subjugated 
(795/1393 to 798/1396), before returning once more 
to Samarkand. From the spring of 800/1398 to the 
spring of 801/1399 he was occupied in bis Indian 
campaign and the following autumn (802/1399) he 
set out for Asia Minor on his most famous campaign, 
which culminated in the defeat of the Ottomans at 
the battle of Ankara in 804/1402 and the capture of 
the Ottoman sultan, Bayazid. In the following year 
Timur raided Georgia and in 806-7/1404 returned to 
Samarkand, whence he set out for China, but died en 
route at Utrar in 807/1405 (see further H. Hookham, 
Tamburlaine the conqueror, London 1962, and R. 
Grousset, Les empires Mongoles). 

Timur’s empire looked back to the Mongols, but 
although many of its institutions derive from 
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Mongol practice, his administration had an Islamic 
veneer and alongside the begs (or amirs), ndHbs, 
yasafrlik (public guards), yasd’uls (officers charged 
with the keeping of the public peace), darughas, 
falconers, hunters, and so on, were the whole range 
of officials known in pre-Mongol times. Under Hasan 
Baykara a sophisticated bureaucratic administration 
existed, at the head of which was the diwdn-i a'-ld, 
responsible for military and civil affairs. A special 
diwan, the diwan-i buzurg-i imarat under a diwanbegi, 
dealt with Turkish and military affairs (see further, 
c Abd Allah Marwardi, Sharaf-ndma, ed. H. R. Roemer, 
Wiesbaden 1952). In military affairs Timur carried 
on Mongol tradition but introduced certain inno¬ 
vations. Although he started his career as the defen¬ 
der of the sedentary Islamised population of western 
Turkistan against the nomads of eastern Turkistan 
these terms are relative: the basis of Timur’s military 
power was the nomadic tribes, who made regular 
summer and winter migrations in which the whole 
horde took part. Clavijo gives a vivid description of 
Timur and his horde (Clavijo: Embassy to Tamerlaine, 
1403-1406, ed. G. Le Strange, Broadway Travellers, 
1928, 191 ff.). Their flocks were numbered for taxa¬ 
tion. Tradesmen and craftsmen followed the armies, 
supplying their needs, and the booty obtained in 
campaigns was bartered and sold in these bazaars. 
Colonies of workmen were transplanted to Tabriz 
and Samarkand from Syria, China, and other parts of 
Persia. Artisans were organised in guilds. Some of 
these were forced to give free labour for the ruler, 
and in time of war were requisitioned. Samarkand 
became under Timur a great industrial and commer¬ 
cial centre. Silk, glass, ceramics, and paper were 
manufactured there. Trade, which had fallen off 
since the conversion of the Mongols to Islam, was 
encouraged with China, India, Persia and Syria. 
Tabriz became an important entrepot. 

Timur’s religious policy appears to have been 
dictated by political expediency. In Khurasan he 
supported strict orthodoxy but in Syria he appeared 
as the defender of 'Ali and the imams. Two important 
darwish orders, the Ni'matullahl and the Nakhsh- 
bandi, were founded during his reign. There was a 
trend towards a closer control of the religious insti¬ 
tution which was continued under the Turkoman 
dynasties of the Black Sheep and the White Sheep 
and reached its culmination under the Safavids. 
Shar c i officials were placed under the supervision 
of a new official known as the sadr, who was entrusted 
with their dismissal and appointment, the upkeep 
of mosques, madrasas, graveyards, and khankahs, and 
whose duty, in general, was to further right religion 
(see especially document 9 in the Sharaf-ndma, 
op. cit.). 

On Timur’s death internecine strife broke out, 
from which two main kingdoms emerged. Miran 
Shah, the third son of Timur, and his sons Abu Bakr 
and Muhammad ‘Umar, obtained western Persia, 
with their main centres at Tabriz and Baghdad, and 
Shahrukh, Timur’s fourth son, Khurasan, to which he 
subsequently added Transoxania. The Timurid state 
in western Persia did not last long: the Dialahrs 
recovered Baghdad and the Turkomans of the Black 
Sheep, whom Timur had driven out of Armenia, 
returned to that province and in 810-11/1408 invaded 
Adharbavdian and defeated Miranshah near ' r ->briz. 
Two years later they took Baghdad from the tjala’irs 
and found themselves masters of the western part of 
Timur’s empire. The eastern branch ruled rather 
longer. Shahrukh (807/1404—850/1447) took Transox¬ 
ania from one of his nephews and ‘Irak-i ‘Adjam and 
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Ears from another, thus uniting eastern Persia under 
his rule. He subsequently attacked the Black Sheep, 
occupied Adharbavdian. and penetrated Armenia, 
but was unable to defeat the Black Sheep decisively 
and was forced to leave them in effective possession 
of Armenia, Adharbaydjan, and Baghdad (see 
further below). Shahrukh was faced by numerous 
revolts and on his death his kingdom rapidly disin¬ 
tegrated, to fall in part to the Black Sheep and in 
part to the Uzbegs, who invaded Transoxania at the 
turn of the 9th/i5th century. In spite of the political 
decline, a brilliant cultural revival took place in 
Harat under the successors of Timur and continued 
down to the end of the dynasty. 

Bibliography: In view of the general character 
of the above article, for detailed bibliographical 
information reference should be made to the 
historical, geographical, ethnological, and religious 
articles dealing with Persia. (A. K. S. Lambton) 

(b) Turkomans to Present Day 
The devastating campaigns of Timur in Iran 
between 783/1381—807/1404 swept away the minor 
dynasties which had sprung up in various parts of 
the country after the Mongol invasions, and left a 
political and social vacuum from the Oxus to the 
Euphrates. In this vacuum, various rival forces 
fought for supremacy for nearly a century. The 
establishment of the $afawid dynasty in 907/1501-2 
led to the re-integration of Iran and ‘Irak-i ‘Arab 
under one stable administration, certainly for the 
first time since the break-up of the Ilkhanid empire, 
ca. 736/1335, and, if one takes into consideration the 
important city of Harat, virtually for the first time 
since the invasions of Cingiz Khan [q.v.]. 

At the time oi the death of Timur in 807/1405, 
his descendants found themselves in secure posses¬ 
sion only of Khurasan and ‘Irak-i ‘Adjam, outside 
Transoxania itself. In the course of the next fifteen 
years, however, Shahrukh b. Timur successively 
annexed the provinces of Gurgan and Mazandaran 
(809/1406-7), Ears (817/1414-15), and Kirman 
(819/1416-17), and in 823/1420-1 felt strong enough 
to invade Adharbaydjan, which had passed into the 
hands of the Kara Koyunlu (Black Sheep) Turko¬ 
mans. 

The Kara Koyunlu group of nomadic Turkoman 
tribes, like their rivals the Ak Koyunlu (White 
Sheep) Turkoman group, had settled in Saldjuk 
times in Armenia, Upper Mesopotamia and Anatolia. 
In the second half of the 8th/i4th century, the Kara 
Koyunlu moved eastwards into north-west Iran, and 
established themselves in the region of Lake Van as 
vassals of the Dtaladrids [g.n.]. In about 792/1390 
the Kara Koyunlu amir Kara Yusuf seized Tabriz 
and declared his independence of the Djala’irid 
sultan. Both rulers were dispossessed by Timur, but 
regained control of Adharbaydjan and ‘Irak-i ‘Arab 
respectively within a few years of the death of 
Timur. 

Kara Yusuf rapidly enlarged the area under 
Kara Koyunlu control. In 812/1410 he subjugated 
Diyar Bakr, held by the Ak Koyunlu. In 813/1410 
he defeated Sultan Ahmad Djala’ir and annexed 
the whole of ‘Irak-i ‘Arab except for a small 
area of southern ‘Irak. He asserted his authority 
over various local rulers in Shirwan and Georgia. 
In 822/1419 he invaded ‘Irak-i ‘Adjam and 
expelled the Timurid officers from the cities of 
Sultaniyya, Tarum, Kazwin and Sawa. Kara Yusuf 
had made the Kara Koyunlu the dominant power in 
western Iran, ruling directly over Adharbaydjan, 
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‘Irak-i ‘Arab, and parts of ‘Irak-i ‘Adjam, while 
the A(f Koyunlu of Diyar Bakr, and the Shirwanshah, 
acknowledged their suzerainty. 

Kara Yusuf’s death in 823/1420 was followed by 
dissension among his sons, and Shahrukh was able 
to subjugate Adharbaydjan. The Kara Koyunlu 
carried on a guerrilla war against the Timurids, and 
in 832/1429, and again in 839/1435, Shahrukh was 
forced to return to Adharbaydjan to stabilise the 
situation. The Timurid governor was replaced by a 
Kara Koyunlu prince subservient to Shahrukh. 

Shahrukh [j.v.], whose reign had represented a 
measure of stability and reconstruction, died in 
850/1447. The Kara Koyunlu leader Djahanshah 
immediately went over to the offensive and, taking 
advantage of divisions among the Timurids, extended 
the Kara Koyunlu empire to its greatest extent. He 
seized Sultaniyya and Kazwin in 850/1447, overran 
the whole of 'Irak-i ‘Adjam and Fars within the 
space of a few months in 856/1452, and in 862/1458 
occupied Harat, the capital of Timurid Khurasan. 
A revolt in Adharbaydjan forced Djahanshah to cede 
Khurasan to the Timurid Abu Sa‘id, who transferred 
his capital from Samarkand to Harat, but Djahan¬ 
shah continued to rule over Adharbaydjan, the two 
‘Iraks, Fars, the shores of the Sea of ‘Uman, Kirman, 
Sarlr, Armenia, and Georgia, until his death in 
872/1468. 

During the reign of Djahanshah a new contender 
for power in Iran appeared in the shape of the 
Safawids. Under the leadership of Djunayd [<?.«.] 
(851/1447—864/1460), the now strongly Shi'i Safawid 
movement entered a new militant phase, and for 
the first time its leaders aspired to temporal power. 
Djahanshah considered the threat so real that he 
ordered Djunayd to disperse his forces and depart 
from Ardabil; should he fail to comply, Ardabil 
would be destroyed. Djunayd fled, and ultimately 
took refuge at the Ak Koyunlu court in Diyar Bakr 
(861-3/1456-9). The political advantages of an alliance 
against their mutual enemy, the Kara Koyunlu, 
led the militantly Shi'i Djunayd and the zealously 
orthodox Ak Koyunlu ruler Uzun Hasan to sink 
their religious differences, and to cement their 
alliance by the marriage of Djunayd to Uzun Hasan’s 
sister. Djunayd was killed in battle in Shirwan in 
864/1460, but his successor Haydar maintained the 
close alliance between the Safawids and the Ak 
Koyunlu by marrying Uzun Hasan’s daughter. 

In 872/1468 the Kara Koyunlu ruler Djahanshah 
attacked Uzun Hasan. He was defeated, and the 
Kara Koyunlu empire was overthrown. The Timurid 
ruler Abu Sa‘id saw this as an opportunity to extend 
his authority westwards from Khurasan, but he too 
was defeated by Uzun Hasan, and put to death. 
The Ak Koyunlu thus succeeded to the Kara Koyunlu 
empire in Iran, ‘Irak-i ‘Arab, Diyar Bakr and 
Armenia, but an attempted Ak Koyunlu coup at 
Harat was frustrated by Sultan Husayn Mirza 
[g.t/.], whose occupation of Harat in 875/1470 inau¬ 
gurated a period of some thirty-five years of rela¬ 
tively stable and prosperous Timurid rule in Khu¬ 
rasan. Uzun Hasan also had aspirations to extend 
his empire westwards, but, after some initial success 
against the Ottomans, he was decisively defeated 
in 878/1473- 

The death of Uzun Hasan in 882/1478 marked the 
beginning of Ak Koyunlu decline, as rival princes, 
supported by, and sometimes dominated by, ambi¬ 
tious amirs, successively contested the throne. In 
the twenty-five years which remained before the 
last Ak Koyunlu ruler, Murad, was expelled from 


Iran in 908/1503 by Shah Isma'il I [j.v.], the only 
thread of continuity is the inexorable progress of the 
Safawid movement towards its goal of achieving 
power in Iran by revolutionary means. This progress 
was marked by the death in battle of two more 
Safawid leaders (Haydar [q.v.], in 893/1488, and 
‘Ali in 899/1494), and by the breakdown of the 
Ak Koyunlu-Safawid alliance. Once the mutual 
enemy, the Kara Koyunlu, had disappeared from 
the scene, it was only a matter of time before the 
political and military ambitions of the $afawids came 
into conflict with those of the Ak Koyunlu. In 
893/1488 Ak Koyunlu troops were the major factor 
in the defeat of Haydar, and in 899/1494 the Ak 
Koyunlu sultan Rustam, having released ‘Ali from 
imprisonment because he needed his help against 
a rival prince, then had to crush him when support 
for him developed on an alarming scale. ‘Alt’s brother, 
Isma'il, escaped, and for five years directed from his 
refuge in Gilan the final stages of the Safawid revo¬ 
lution. His emissaries went to and fro between 
Gilan and their bases in Anatolia, Syria and the 
Armenian highlands. It was from these areas that 
Isma'il derived the 61 ite of his fighting men, his 
most fanatical adherents, men of the Rurnlu, Ustadjlu, 
Takkalu, Dhu’l-Kadar. Warsak, Shamlu. Turkman, 
Afshar, Kadjar and other Turkoman tribes. These 
men considered Isma'il to be both their murshid-i 
kdmil, as head of the Safawid Order, and their 
padishdh -, i.e., Isma'il was both their religious leader 
and their temporal ruler. They had acquired the 
celebrated soubriquet of kizil-bash (“red-heads”, T. 
(tizil-bash ), by virtue of the distinctive crimson hat, 
with the twelve folds denoting the Ithna ‘ashari 
imams, which had been devised for them by Haydar. 

In 905/1499 Isma'il made his bid for power; by 
the autumn of 1500 he had been joined by 7,000 
kizilbash at his rendezvous at Erzindjan. He turned 
aside to crush the Shirwanshah, who had killed 
both his father and his grandfather, and then, at the 
battle of Sharur, he routed Alwand Ak Koyunlu. 
Isma'il entered Tabriz (907/1501), had himself 
crowned as the first shah of the Safawid dynasty, and 
proclaimed the Dja'fari rite of Ithna ‘ashari Shi'ism 
to be the official religion of the new Safawid state. 
He had two main reasons for taking this step; first, 
he wished clearly to differentiate the Safawid state 
from the Ottoman Empire, into which it might 
otherwise have been absorbed; second, he aimed at 
creating by this means a sense of unity among his 
subjects, a sense of separate identity which would 
permit the evolution of a national state in the mo¬ 
dern sense of the term. The change to Shi'ism seems 
to have been accepted by the people at large without 
any serious display of opposition. Safawid propa¬ 
gandists had, of course, been active for a long period, 
but there are other factors which may have helped 
to produce a climate of religious opinion favourable 
to Safawid Shi'ism, for example, the activities of 
heterodox and antinomian groups such as the 
Hurufis, and the activities of other $ufi Orders in 
Persia, some of which were unquestionably per¬ 
meated by Shi'I ideas. Many, but not all, of the 
‘a/oma’ resisted the change. Some who did were 
put to death, notably at Shiraz; others fled first 
to the Timurid court at Harat, and later, after the 
conquest of Khurasan by the Safawids, to the 
Uzbek capital at Bukhara. To impose doctrinal 
unity, the Safawids appointed an official termed the 
sadr, who was the head of the religious institution, 
but in practice derived his authority from the 
political institution. 
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The first ten years of Isma'H’s reign were spent 
in conquering the rest of Iran and Mesopotamia: 
In 908/2503 a victory over the remaining Ak Koyunlu 
forces under Sultan Murad, near Hamadan, gave him 
control of central and southern Iran; Mazandaran 
and Gurgan were subjugated in 909/1504; Diyar 
Bakr was annexed in 913/1507, Baghdad was cap¬ 
tured in 9r4/r5o8, and Khurasan was annexed in 
9r6/i5ro after a crushing defeat of the Uzbeks at 
Marw. The victory at Marw, however, did not solve 
the problem of the defence of the eastern marches 
against the nomads, and, only two years later, a 
$afawid army was routed at Ghudiuwan. just east 
of the Oxus, and the Uzbeks swept across 
Khurasan as far as Mashhad. Isma‘il restored the si¬ 
tuation, and an uneasy truce with the Uzbeks followed. 

The Sunni Uzbeks in the east and the Sunni 
Ottomans in the west were the principal enemies of 
the Safawid state. The existence on the borders of 
Anatolia of a powerful Shi‘i state, which claimed the 
allegiance of large numbers of Turkoman tribesmen 
living within the borders of the Ottoman Empire 
itself, was a threat which the Ottomans could not 
ignore, and in 920/2524 Selim 1 launched what 
proved to be the first of a long series of invasions 
of Iran by Ottoman forces. On 2 Radjab 920/23 
August 1524 the Safawid army, composed almost 
entirely of cavalry, was defeated with heavy losses 
at Caldiran [<7.7.'.] by the fire-power of the Ottoman 
muskets and artillery. Selim had to withdraw from 
Tabriz after a short occupation, but the Ottomans 
annexed the province of Diyar Bakr, and the regions 
of Mar'ash and Albistan. 

The §afawid defeat at Caldiran had important 
repercussions. Isma'il lost his faith in his own 
invincibility, and during the remaining ten years of 
his life never again led his men into battle. The 
kizilbash, who had revered their ruler as the Shadow 
of God upon earth and had worshipped him as the 
manifestation of God, were disillusioned. The actions 
of the kizilbash after Caldiran, and particularly after 
the death of Ismfi'il, show clearly that, although 
they preserved the outward forms, they considered 
the concept of their leader as the Shadow of God 
upon earth, immortal and infallible, to be a polite 
fiction. From this time, too, the term Sufi, implying 
a relationship between murshid and murid which 
the ljizilbash had in practice, though not in theory, 
repudiated, occurs less and less frequently in the 
sources. The status of Sufis declined, and the term 
“Sufi” acquired a definitely pejorative significance 
under the later Safawids. 

Shah Isma'il died on rg Radjab 930/23 May 1524, 
and was succeeded by his son Tahmasp, then ten 
and a half years of age. The extent to which the 
theocratic concept of the early Safawid state had 
broken down in practice was demonstrated by the 
ten years of civil war between rival kizilbash factions 
which marked the beginning of his reign. The author¬ 
ity of the shah was usurped by kizilbash chiefs, who 
were the de facto rulers of the state during this period. 
In 940/2533-4, however, Shah Tahmasp made 
clear his intention to rule in fact and not in name 
only, and, for most of the remainder of his long 
reign of fifty-two years, he maintained a precarious 
ascendancy over the turbulent kizilbash 

Most Western and Oriental sources give us a 
totally unfavourable picture of Tahmasp [?.v.]. 
They portray him as a miser, as a melancholy 
recluse who swung between extremes of abstinence 
and intemperance, as a man capable of great cruelty. 
Nobody has given Tahmasp credit for holding the 


Safawid state together for more than half a century, 
in the face of the most determined onslaughts by 
the Ottomans under their greatest conqueror, 
Suleyman the Magnificent, and by the Uzbeks under 
one of their greatest leaders, ‘Ubayd Allah Khan. 
Between 930/2524 and 944/1538, the Uzbeks launched 
five major attacks on Khurasan. Between 940/1533-4 
and 961/1553, the Ottomans made four full-scale 
assaults on Adharbaydjan. Baghdad was captured 
by the Ottomans in 947/2534, and thereafter ‘Irak-i 
‘Arab remained in Ottoman hands, except for a 
brief interlude between 1032/1623—1048/2638. Tabriz 
was occupied on several occasions, and Tahmasp 
transferred the capital to Kazwin, which was not 
so close to the Ottoman frontier. Attacks by foreign 
enemies were not the only problem confronting 
Tahmasp. During the first decade of his reign, Iran 
was gravely weakened by kizilbash inter-tribal 
rivalries and by the defection of groups of kizilbash 
to the Ottomans; moreover in 941/1534-5, and again 
in 955/1548, Tahmasp had to deal with rebellious 
brothers. In 962/1555 Tahmasp negotiated the 
Treaty of Amasya, and Iran obtained a respite from 
Ottoman attack for thirty years. 

The reigns of Isma‘il I and Tahmasp I represent 
a period of change and adjustment. Under Isma‘il, 
an attempt was made to reconcile the Sufi organi¬ 
zation inherited from the Safawiyya Order with 
the administrative organization of the Safawid 
state. The failure of this attempt posed problems in 
regard to which Tahmasp temporized and to which 
‘Abbas I provided solutions which were effective 
only as short-term measures. The failure precisely to 
define the scope and function of the principal offices 
of state during this period produced some degree 
of conflict between the holders of these offices, and 
meant that the boundary between the “political 
institution” and the "religious institution” was 
never clearly demarcated. The movement away 
from the theocratic form of government which 
obtained after the establishment of the Safawid 
state was noticeable even before the death of Isma‘il, 
and this tendency was reflected in changes in the 
scope and function of the principal offices of state, 
and in their relative importance. In particular, the 
status of the wakil-i nafs-i nafis-i humayun , the 
alter ego of the shah and his vicegerent both in his 
religious and his political capacity, declined until 
his position was little different from that of the vizier, 
the head of the bureaucracy; the power of the 
sadrs, once their primary task of imposing doctrinal 
unity had been achieved, also declined; and the 
shah himself attempted to restrict the power of the 
amir al umura ’. 

In 982/1574, Shah Tahmasp became seriously ill, 
and the Safawid state was once again involved in a 
crisis. At first, the dissensions which broke out 
among the kizilbash appeared to be merely a recru¬ 
descence of the factional struggles which had imper¬ 
illed the Safawid state fifty years previously. But 
the new crisis was, in fact, of a very different nature. 
The question from 982/1574 onwards was not which 
of the kizilbash tribes should achieve a dominant 
position over its rivals, but rather, whether the 
kizilbash as a whole could maintain their privileged 
position as the military aristocracy in the $afawid 
state, in the face of the challenge from new ethnic 
elements in Safawid society, namely, the Georgians 
and Circassians. The majority of these people were 
the offspring of prisoners taken during the course 
of four campaigns waged in the Caucasus by Tahmasp 
between 947/7540-1 and 961/7553-4. In addition, 
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a certain number of Georgian noblemen voluntarily 
entered ijafawid service during Jahmasp’s reign. 
By the time of the death of Tahmasp in 984/1576, 
the power of the Georgian and Circassian women in 
the royal fraratn was such that they intervened 
in political affairs and engaged in active intrigue 
with a view to securing the throne for their own 
sons. In this way, they introduced into the $afawid 
state dynastic rivalries of a new kind. 

The struggle for power between the kizilbash and 
the Georgians and Circassians, continued during the 
reigns of Isma'il II (984/1576—985/1577) and SultSn 
Muhammad Shah (985/1578—996/1588), and was 
finally settled in favour of the latter by the measures 
taken by Shah ‘Abbas I [ q.v .] (996/1588—1038/1629) 
— measures which radically altered the social basis 
of the §afawid state. 

The situation which ‘AbbSs faced at his accession 
was critical in the extreme. The Ottomans had 
resumed operations in Adharbaydjan, and the citadel 
at Tabriz had been in their hands since 993/1585. 
In the east, the Uzbeks stormed Harat in 997/1589, 
and swept on across Khuras&n as far as Mashhad. 
To free his hands to deal with the Uzbeks, ‘Abbas 
was forced to negotiate a humiliating peace with the 
Ottomans which left more Persian territory in 
Ottoman hands than ever before (998/1589-90). The 
events of his youth had led him to place no faith in 
the loyalty of the kizilbash and he set about creating 
a standing army which would be paid direct from 
the Royal Treasury and would be loyal only to 
himself. From the ranks of the Georgians and Cir¬ 
cassians (thereafter termed ghulaman-i khassa-yi 
sharifa) he formed a cavalry regiment of some 
10,000 men, and a personal bodyguard of 3,000 men. 
A regiment of musketeers, 12,000 strong, recruited 
from the Persian peasantry, and an artillery regi¬ 
ment, also of 12,000 men, completed the new standing 
army of 37,000 men. In order to pay these new 
troops, ‘AbbSs resorted to the device of increasing 
the extent of the crown lands (khassa) at the expense 
of state lands ( matndlik ). The mamdlik provinces 
were in general governed by kizilbash amirs, who 
consumed in the areas under their jurisdiction most 
of the taxes which they levied, but whose self-interest 
to some extent militated against extortion. Once 
such provinces were converted to khdffa lands, they 
were placed in the hands of a comptroller or intendant 
of the Crown, who had no interest in maintaining 
their prosperity but whose sole concern was to remit 
to the Royal Treasury the maximum amount of 
money possible, in order to ingratiate himself with 
theshah. Under Shah $afi (2038/1629—1052/2642) and 
Shah 'Abbas II (1052/1642—1077/1666), this process 
was accelerated to such an extent that even the fron¬ 
tier provinces were brought under the direct adminis¬ 
tration of the Crown, except in time of war, when 
kizilbash governors were reappointed. Ultimately, 
this policy impaired the economic health of the 
country and weakened it militarily. Every increase 
in the extent of crown lands at the expense of mamdlik 
lands meant a corresponding decrease in the power 
of the kizilbash, and, in practice, the new ghuldm 
regiments did not possess the fighting qualities of 
the old kizilbash tribal forces. 

In the short term, however, the creation of the 
ghuldm regiments enabled ‘Abbas gradually to 
reassert the authority of the ruling institution, and 
so to stabilize the internal situation in Iran. Even 
so, it was not until 1007/1597 that he dared to commit 
his forces to a pitched battle against the' Uzbeks. 
In that year, ‘Abbas gained a great victory over the 


Uzbeks, and liberated Harat after ten years of Uzbek 
rule. With the north-eastern frontier at least tempo¬ 
rarily secure, ‘Abbas turned his attention to the 
Ottomans, and by 1016/1607 the last Ottoman 
soldier had been expelled from Jjafawid territory as 
defined by the Peace of Amasya in 1555. 

Throughout his reign, ‘Abbas continued his policy 
of weakening the position of the kizilbash and 
strengthening that of the ghuldms, on whom he 
principally relied for support. He sought to break up 
kizilbash tribal groupings, and he constantly replen¬ 
ished his ghuldm forces by fresh drafts of Georgian, 
Circassian, and (from 1013/1604 onwards) Armenian 
prisoners. The revolution in the social structure of 
the $afawid state which he thus effected was reflected 
in changes in the highest levels of the political insti¬ 
tution and the religious institution. The titles of 
wakil and amir al-umatd 5 , which were so closely 
associated with the organization of the early ijafawid 
state and with the period of kizilbash supremacy, 
were no longer used. The kurlibashl, as the comman¬ 
der-in-chief of the drastically reduced kizilbash forces 
was henceforth usually termed, was still one of the 
highest officers of state, but his power was balanced 
by that of the commanders of the new non-kizilbash 
regiments, the tufangti-dkasi and the kullar-akasi. 
The influence of the sadr, who was a political appoin¬ 
tee, decreased once doctrinal unity had been imposed 
throughout the $afawid dominions, and, with the 
increasing crystallization of Ithna ‘ashari theology, 
the muditahids became the most powerful members 
of the religious classes. Finally, with the increasing 
separation between temporal and religious powers, 
and the growing tendency towards centralization of 
the administration, the vizier, as head of the bureau¬ 
cracy, became one of the most influential officials 
in the state, and frequently adopted the grandiose 
titles of iHimad al-dawla and sadr-i a'fam. 

The reign of ‘Abbas I in many ways marks the 
highest point of $afawid achievement. Commercial 
rivalry in the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean 
between the Dutch, the Portuguese, and the English, 
meant the development of diplomatic relations 
between Iran and the West. Spain, Portugal, and 
England sent ambassadors to ‘Abbas’s court, and 
foreign monastic orders, such as the Carmelites, the 
Augustinians, and the Capuchin friars, were given 
permission to found convents in Iran. In 1007/1597 
‘Abbas transferred the capital from Kazwin to 
Isfahan; the more central location of the latter city 
made it a more satisfactory base for operations 
against either the Ottomans or the Uzbeks. ‘Abbas 
addressed himself with characteristic energy to the 
task of transforming Isfahan into one of the most 
beautiful cities in the world. He embarked on a huge 
programme of public works, which included mosques, 
madrasas, caravansarais, and hammdms. The Masdjid-i 
Shah (begun in 1020/1622) and the Masdjid-i Shavkh 
Lutf Allah (begun in 2012/1603), situated in the 
famous mayddn of Isfahan known as Naksh-i DjahSn, 
are two masterpieces of Iranian architecture. The 
reign of ‘Abbas also marks the highest point in the 
renaissance of Iranian arts which had begun under 
the Timurids in the 9th/2 5th century and which 
continued throughout the $afawid period. Except 
perhaps in painting, in which the productions of the 
Tabriz school during the reign of Tahmasp are 
superior, the artistic productions of the period of 
‘Abbas are unsurpassed. In book painting and the 
illumination of manuscripts, in ceramics, textiles, and 
the manufacture of carpets and rugs, the Iranian 
genius achieved its finest expression. 
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The Safawid state, as rebuilt by Shah 'Abbas, 
had an imposing facade, behind which the decay 
which spread with increasing rapidity during the 
second half of the nth/i7th century was not imme¬ 
diately apparent. Of the Safawid rulers who followed 
'Abbas, only his great-grandson, 'Abbas II (1052/ 
1642—1077/1666), was a ruler worthy of the name. 
The degeneration of the dynasty must be attributed 
to the pernicious practice, instituted by ‘Abbas I 
himself, of incarcerating the royal princes in the 
Ikarant and never allowing them any contact with 
the outside world. Prior to ‘Abbas I, it had been 
the custom to place the royal princes, and in partic¬ 
ular the heir-apparent, in the charge of one of the 
kizilbash provincial governors. Such a governor, 
termed lala or atabeg, was responsible for the physical 
and moral welfare of his charge, and for training 
him for his future responsibilities. Occasionally, an 
ambitious or rebellious lala would use the young 
prince committed to his care as the focal point of a 
revolt against the ruler. But this possibility was 
infinitely to be preferred to the certainty that a 
prince, brought up by the court eunuchs, in the 
debilitating atmosphere of the haram, would be 
totally unfitted to rule when the time came to place 
him on the throne. The increasing control of political 
and administrative affairs exercised by the officers 
of the haram, in association with the vizier, and the 
dynastic struggles for the succession resulting from 
the intrigues of the women of the haram, are indeed 
two of the main features of the later Safawid 
period and two of the principal reasons for the 
decline of Safawid power. A third reason, the 
increase of khasfa lands at the expense of mamalik 
provinces, which reduced both the economic pros¬ 
perity and the military strength of the country, has 
already been mentioned. 

Under Shah Sulayman (1077/1666—1105/1694) ,who 
was an alcoholic, and under the pious but uxorious 
Shah Sultan Husayn (1105/1694—1135/1722), neither 
of whom took any interest in state affairs, the 
progressive breakdown of the central administration 
was marked by increasing inefficiency and corruption 
at all levels of government. The military machine 
had been allowed to run down to such an extent 
that the Shah had to turn to the Georgians for help 
in dealing with a band of Baluii marauders in 1110/ 
1698-99. This warning went unheeded, and in 1121/ 
1709 a group of Ghalzai Afghans seized Kandahar, 
which had been in Safawid hands since 1058/1648. 
Further north, the Abdali Afghans ravaged large 
areas of Khurasan, and the whole eastern frontier 
was in jeopardy. In 1131/1719 the Ghalzai chief, 
Mahmud, having subdued the Abdalis, temporarily 
seized Kirman. Emboldened by the lack of resistance, 
he returned to the attack two years later, and routed 
a pathetically weak Safawid force at the battle of 
Gulnabad, 18 miles east of Isfahan, on 20 Djumada I 
1134/8 March 1722. Too weak to storm the city, 
Mahmud blockaded it. Treachery within the city, 
and incompetence and irresolution on every side, 
delivered the Safawid capital to the Afghans in 
October 1722. Some 80,000 people are said to have 
perished during the siege from starvation and disease, 
and the population of Isfahan today is probably 
only one-third of what it was in Safawid times. 

The Afghans, though they never subjugated the 
north and west of the country and though their 
hold on the remainder was precarious, ruled at 
Isfahan for seven years, 1134/1722—1142/1729. At 
Hazwln, Tahmisp, a son of Shah Sultan Husayn, 
proclaimed himself Shah Tahmasp II. In 1138/1726 


the Ottomans broke the long peace with Iran which 
had existed since 1048-9/1639, and the Afghan ruler 
Ashraf was forced to give de facto recognition to the 
Ottoman occupation of west and north-west Iran. 
About the same time the Afshar chief Nadir Khan 
emerged as the most powerful of the tribal chiefs 
lending their support to the Safawid house, and in 
1142/1729 he drove the Afghans from Isfahan and 
re-established the Safawid monarchy in the person 
of Tahmasp II. It soon became clear, however, 
that Nadir Khan’s support of the $afawids was 
only a device to enable him to use pro-Safawid 
sentiment for his own ends. In 1145/1732 he deposed 
Tahmasp II in favour of the infant ‘Abbas III, for 
whom he acted as regent. Four years later, he 
abandoned this fiction, and had himself crowned 
as Nadir Shah. This marked the extinction of the 
Safawid dynasty, which had existed only in name 
since 1134/1722. 

Nadir Shah (1148/1736—1160/1747) consciously mo¬ 
delled himself on Timur, and there are some points 
of similarity between his career and that of his 
exemplar. Like Timur, Nadir was primarily, indeed 
solely, a soldier, and, like Timur, he was totally 
unable to administer the territories overrun by his 
armies. As a result, just as the campaigns of Timur 
had left a vacuum in south-west Asia, so those of 
Nadir disrupted the administrative system inherited 
from the Safawids, impoverished the state, and led 
to a general breakdown of law and order. The result 
was half a century of civil war as the Zands and the 
Kadjars fought for supremacy in the vacuum 
created by Nadir. Nadir restored national dignity 
and prestige aftei the humiliation of the Afghan 
episode, and recovered Iranian territory which had 
been usurped by the Ottomans, the Russians, and 
the Afghans. After an ineffectual siege of Baghdad 
in 1145/1733 (the Iranian army still had no proper 
siege artillery), and an initial defeat at the hands 
of the Ottoman relief army, Nadir turned the tables 
on the Ottomans on 1 Djumada II 1146/9 November 
1733, and the Ottoman commander, T°pal ‘Othman 
Pasha, was killed. A provisional treaty between 
Nadir Shah and Ahmad Pasha, the Ottoman governor 
of Baghdad, provided for the return to Iran of all 
territory seized by the Ottomans in the previous 
ten years, but the treaty was never ratified by the 
Porte. In 1147/1735 Russia surrendered Baku and 
Darband, and Nadir struck further blows against 
the Ottomans. ‘Abd Allah Pasha Kopriilii-zade, 
governor of Kars, was killed at the battle of Ah Tepe : 
‘Ali Pasha surrendered at Gandja, and Isbak Pasha 
at Tiflis; Erivan fell soon afterwards. 

Had Nadir Shah at this point devoted his efforts 
to reorganizing the' administration of the country 
on a firm basis Iran might have entered the 19th 
century better equipped to deal with the internal 
and external problems of that period. Instead, his 
growing megalomania led him to invade India, as 
Timur had done before him. A necessary preliminary 
was the capture of Kandahar, a frontier city which 
had been held alternately by the Safawids and 
the Mughals during the ioth/i6th and nth/i7th 
centuries, and had been in Afghan hands since 
1121/1709. To raise money for his Indian campaign, 
Nadir levied taxes with more than usual ruthlessness, 
and Kirman suffered particularly severely. Kandahar 
surrendered to Nadir in Dhu’l Ka'da 1150/March 
1738, Ghazna was occupied in June, and Nadir, 
crossing the Khaybar Pass, entered Peshawar. 
Lahore paid a large indemnity, and thus escaped 
the sack. After an engagement with the Mughal 
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army at Karnfll in Dhu’l-I<a‘da 1151/February 
1739, NSdir made his triumphal entry into Delhi 
on 9 Dhu’l-Hididia 1151/20 March 1739, and let 
his troops loose to pillage the city. In this, too, he 
faithfully followed the actions of his model, Timur, 
who had sacked Delhi in 801/1398. After levying 
the enormous sum of 20,000,000 rupees in tribute 
from the Mughal Empire, Nadir returned to Iran 
laden with his spoils, which included the fabulous 
Peacock Throne and the Kuh-i Nur diamond. The 
Mughal Emperor Muhammad Shah ceded to Nadir 
Shah all his territory west of the Indus. On their 
return from India, Nadir’s armies overran Turkistan, 
the ancient Transoxania and Kh w arazm, and Nadir 
signalled this eastward expansion of his empire by 
transferring his capital from Isfahan to Mashhad. 
Mashhad had fewer associations with the Safawids— 
although of course the shrine of the imam ‘All 
al-Rida was one of the principal places of pilgrimage 
for the Ithna ‘ashari Shi'is—and was nearer the 
centre of his empire with its new extensions in 
Turkistan, India and Afghanistan. 

In 1153/1741 Nadir Shah was at the height of 
his power, but signs of approaching insanity were 
already visible. His madness was characterized by 
an overweening lust for power and the most extreme 
avarice. He became subject to ever more violent fits 
of rage, associated with the inflicting of ever more 
terrible punishments. Instead of using his Indian 
treasure to replenish the exchequer, which he had 
exhausted by his endless campaigns, he hoarded it 
in a special treasure-house at Kal'at-i Nadiri [q.v.] 
in Khurasan, and imposed further crippling tax 
burdens on the people to finance expeditions which 
had no strategic justification, such as his disastrous 
campaign in Daghistan in 1x54-55/1741-2. Revolts 
broke out in various parts of his empire, and his 
attempt to effect a reconciliation with the Sunni 
‘xi/awia’ did not add to his popularity. On 1 Djutnada 
II 1160/20 June 1747 he was assassinated by a group 
of his own officers. His death was followed by a 
period of anarchy and civil war. In the south, the 
Zand dynasty gave that part of the country at least 
a brief respite in the form of orderly, and on the 
whole good, government. After the death (1193/1779) 
of Karim Khan Zand, however, the Zands were 
weakened by dynastic feuds, and this gave the 
Kadjars, who from their base at Astarabad had 
gradually brought most of northern Persia under 
their control, their chance. Aka Muhammad Khan 
Kadjar escaped from Zand captivity at Shiraz and 
embarked on a sixteen-year struggle to assert his 
authority over that of rival Kadjar chiefs, and to 
overthrow the Zands. By 1209/1795 he had achieved 
both objectives. 

The new rulers of Iran, the Kadjars, were of 
Turkoman stock. Like the Afshars, they had formed 
part of the group of Turkoman tribes which had 
brought the Safawids to power, and which had 
constituted the military aristocracy of the Safawid 
state. The Kadjars, however, like two other Trans- 
Caucasian Turkoman tribes, the Afshars and the 
Bayats, did not come into prominence until the 
middle of the ioth/i6th century. The first ruler of 
the new dynasty, Aka Muhammad Shah, possessed 
undoubted administrative ability. Making Tehran 
his capital, he restored security and public order, 
and reunited Iran under a strong and efficient 
central administration for the first time for more 
than half a century. But he maintained his position 
by the fear which he inspired in all. The castration 
which he had suffered as a boy at the hands of 


Nadir’s nephew, 'Adil Shah, had rendered him 
vicious and cruel. In an age when the qualities of 
mercy and compassion were rare, he became a 
byword for bloodthirstiness. His ruthless elimination 
of all possible rivals caused rifts within the Kadjar 
ranks, and militated against the stability of the 
dynasty. The succession was disputed both in 1250/ 
1834, and again in 1264/1848. Outwardly pious, he 
cared nothing for an oath, and did not hesitate to 
obtain his ends by treachery. On 21 Dhu’l-Hididia 
1211/17 June 1797, two years after his coronation, 
he was assassinated by two of his soldiers. He was 
succeeded by his nephew, Fath 'All Shah. 

Fath ‘All Shah [q.v.] had scarcely ascended the 
throne when he was forced to recognize that a major 
change had occurred in the relations between Iran 
and her neighbours in general, and between Iran 
and the Great Powers in particular, "rtie advent of 
the 19th century saw the beginnings of Great Power 
rivalry in Persia which directly or indirectly affected 
the political, social and economic life of the country. 
Already Aka Muhammad Shah, by his atrocities in 
Georgia, had caused that country to abandon its 
traditionally Persian orientation and turn to Russia. 
Russia had eagerly seized this opportunity to resume 
that southwards movement toward the Persian 
Gulf which had been a cardinal point in Russian 
policy since the time of Peter the Great. Already 
Russia had demonstrated that, in the military 
sciences, Iran had fallen behind the West to an 
alarming extent during the 18th century. If Iran was 
to preserve its independence, it needed modern 
weapons and an army trained on modern lines. 
This point was emphasized when the Russians 
annexed Georgia in 1800. Fath c Ali Shah’s political 
naiv6t6 and ignorance of world affairs led him to 
sign the Treaty of Finkenstein (4 May 1807) with 
Napoleon. Article 4 pledged France to work for the 
restitution of Georgia to Persia. In return, Fath 
‘All Shah promised to declare war on Great Britain 
(art. 8), and to allow French troops the right-of-way 
across Iran as part of Napoleon’s Grand Design 
for the invasion of India. The Treaty of Finkenstein, 
however, was rendered a dead letter almost imme¬ 
diately by the Treaty of Tilsit (2 July 1807), which 
brought to an end hostilities between France and 
Russia, and gave Russia a free hand to resume her 
aggression against Iran. Russia lost no time in 
pressing her advantage. By the Treaty of GulistSn 
[q.v.] (12 October 1813), Iran lost all her rich Cauca¬ 
sian provinces, and only Russian naval vessels were 
allowed to operate on the Caspian Sea. A border 
dispute caused war to break out again in 1826, and 
the Treaty of Turkomanchai (22 February 1828) 
imposed even more severe terms on Iran. Iran ceded 
Erivan and Nakhfiwan, and the Aras river was 
fixed as the Russo-Iranian border. Iran had to pay 
a heavy indemnity, but the most significant clause 
in the Treaty was that concerning “capitulations”, 
i.e., extra-territorial rights for Russian officials 
resident in Iran. The “capitulations” [see imtiyazat] 
infringed the rights of Iran as a sovereign and inde¬ 
pendent nation, and marked a new phase in the 
relations between Iran and the Great Powers. Other 
countries, including Britain, hastened to follow the 
Russian example and to demand extra-territorial 
rights for their nationals in Iran, and the direct 
penetration of Iran by foreign influences may be 
said to date from this time. 

Fatb ‘All Shah’s grandson, Muhammad Shah, 
who succeeded to the throne in 1834, attempted 
to recover territory which had been lost in the east 
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to the Afghans. Britain went to the aid of the 
Afghans, and Muhammad Shah had to abandon 
the siege of Harat. Throughout the 19th century, 
British policy was dominated by one obsession, the 
defence of India. To achieve this, Afghanistan 
had to be maintained as a buffer-state, and Iran 
could not be allowed to regain the territory which 
had been taken from her by the Afghans. Conse¬ 
quently, British armies were dispatched from India 
in 1837, when Iranian troops threatened to recapture 
Harit, and in 1852 and 1856, when they succeeded 
in re-taking that city. Finally, by the Treaty of 
Paris in 1856, Iran was forced to recognize the 
independence of Afghanistan and to reconcile itself 
to the permanent loss of a city which in Tlmurid 
and Safawid times had been one of the great cities 
of KhurasSn. 

During the reign of Muhammad Shah, the first 
rumblings of social protest found expression in the 
politico-religious revolt which followed the mani¬ 
festation of the Bab (1844). The Bab declared 
himself to be the Hidden Imam (the Mahdi or fahib 
al-xamdn), and in 1848 the Babis declared their 
secession from Islam and the shari ( a. The revolt was 
harshly repressed by the government, and the Bab 
himself was executed at Tabriz in 1850. An un¬ 
successful attempt on the life of Nasir al-Din Shah 
in 1852 led to further persecution of the Babis. The 
movement split into two groups, termed Baha’is 
and Azalls, of which the former is the more important. 
Its leader, BahJ’ Allah, was banished from Iran, 
but Baha’ism was later widely disseminated in 
Europe and America [see bAb; bAbIs; baha 5 allAh; 
Baha’is], 

Na?ir al-Din Shah, who came to the throne in 
1848, and whose long reign was ended only by his 
assassination in 1896, was a more able man than 
either of his two immediate predecessors. He appre¬ 
ciated the need for change, if Iran was to retain her 
independence and to break the political stranglehold 
which was being exerted by Britain and Russia. 
During his reign, however, the other half of the 
Russian pincer gripping Iran lengthened inexorably. 
In 1865 the Russians captured Tashkent, and 
extinguished the khanate of Khokand. In 1868 
they took Bukhara and, from their new base at 
Krasnovodsk on the eastern shore of the Caspian, 
pushed steadily forward into Central Asia. They 
put an end to the khanate of Khiva in 1873, crushed 
for ever the Turkoman tribes of the steppe at the 
battle of Gok Tepe [?.v.] (1881), and completed the 
conquest of Trans-Caspia by occupying Marw in 
1884. The Atrek river was established as the new 
Russo-Iranian frontier in the east. 

Na$ir al-Din Shah instituted a policy of granting 
concessions to European powers, in the hope that 
this would improve the economic prosperity of the 
country. The net result, however, was that by the 
end of the 19th century, most of Iran’s economic 
resources were exploited or directed by foreign 
concessionaires, who obtained sweeping concessions 
in return for paltry sums of money which satisfied 
the shah’s immediate needs. In 1872, for example, 
a British subject, Baron Julius de Reuter, obtained 
the exclusive right to exploit all minerals in Iran 
(except gold and precious stones), to build factories, 
to construct railways, canals and irrigation works, 
to exploit the forests, to create a national bank and 
public utilities (such as a telegraph system), and to 
control the customs. Strong Russian pressure led 
the shah to rescind the concession, and, as compen¬ 
sation, the British received a concession to establish 


the Imperial Bank of Persia (1889). The Russians 
followed suit with their Banque des Pr£ts, or Loan 
and Discount Bank. In 1890, the celebrated Tobacco 
Concession was awarded to a British company. 
A letter written by Sayyid Djamal al-Din al-AfghAni 
[g.v.] to the chief muditahid at Samarra, caused the 
latter to issue a fatwa prohibiting the use of tobacco 
by all believers until such time as the shah cancelled 
the concession. The mullds and mudxtahids organized 
demonstrations in Shiraz, Isfahan, and Tabriz, and 
the shah had to revoke the concession in December 
1891. This was a significant occasion : for the first 
time popular opinion had openly opposed the shah, 
and the shah had had to give way. As usual, popular 
opinion had been voiced through the medium of 
the religious classes, who could, in certain circum¬ 
stances, be counted on to take the lead in opposing 
the shah and the government. 

Growing discontent with the incompetence and 
corruption of the government, and resentment at 
foreign political pressure and economic control, 
found expression during the last quarter of the 19th 
century in the form of a challenge to the traditional 
pattern of society. Secret societies (andiumam) 
were formed whose members discussed the ideas of 
Western liberalism and problems of social reform 
[see djam'iyya]. Out of this social ferment grew the 
Constitutional or Nationalist movement, which 
began by demanding a measure of social and judicial 
reform, the dismissal of certain tyrannical officials, 
and the expulsion of certain foreign concessionaires, 
notably the much disliked Belgian Director of 
Customs, and ended by demanding the promulgation 
of a Constitution and the establishment of a National 
Consultative Assembly [see dustur: iv.—Iran], 
Although the Fundamental Law was not signed by 
Mu?affar al-DIn Shah until 30 December 1906, the 
first National Assembly (Madjlis) was convened on 
7th October 1906. 

The victory over despotism, far from being won, 
had in fact barely begun, and the Nationalists, 
absorbed in their struggle with the shah, were 
unable to prevent Iran falling even further under 
foreign domination. Muhammad ‘All Shah, who 
came to the throne in 1907, tried by every means 
to subvert the Constitution and to prevent the 
implementation of bills passed by the Madjlis. The 
religious classes, who up to this point had supported 
the Constitutionalists, mainly from patriotic motives, 
began to be alarmed by the views of some of the 
more radical deputies, and this portended a fatal 
split in the ranks of the Nationalists. On 31 August 
X907 the terms of the Anglo-Russian Convention, a 
treaty inspired by the fear of resurgent German mili¬ 
tarism, were made public. Iran was to be divided into 
a Russian and a British sphere of influence, separated 
by a neutral zone. In June 1908 the shah declared 
martial law in Tehran and closed the Madjlis. Despite 
strong pressure from the Russians, whose troops 
occupied Tabriz, the Nationalists mounted in the 
provinces a counter-offensive which resulted in the 
deposition of the shah in July 1909. His eleven-year- 
old son Ahmad was proclaimed shah. In July 1911 
an abortive attempt by the exiled Muhammad c Ali 
to reinstate himself in Iran led to further direct 
Russian intervention, and on 3 Mubarram 1330/24 
December 1911 the Madjlis was again forcibly closed. 

During World War I, although Iran was a neutral, 
her territory became a battlefield for Tur kish , 
Russian and British forces, and Iran emerged from 
the war in a state of administrative and financial 
chaos. Lord Curzon’s solution was an independent 
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Iran firmly under British tutelage, and the Anglo- 
Iranian Treaty of 1919 provided for the appointment 
of British advisers to the Iranian Government. 
The treaty was never ratified by Iran. The Bolsheviks, 
after the collapse of the short-lived Soviet Socialist 
Republic of Gllan [see djangali], concluded the 
Soviet-Iranian Treaty of 26 February 1921, by the 
terms of which they renounced the imperialist 
policies of the former Tsarist regime. Five days 
before the signature of this treaty, Reza Khan 
seized power by coup d’/tat. Reza Khan was the 
commander of the Cossack Brigade, created in 1879 
by Na$ir al-Din Shah as a royal bodyguard and 
used by Muhammad c Ali Shah to suppress the 
Nationalists in the period 1907-9. The atmosphere 
of the post-war period was favourable to Rela 
Khan’s attempt to re-establish national integrity 
and independence: the Constitution had been 
suspended; there had been a complete breakdown 
of government authority; the treasury was empty, 
and famine conditions prevailed. Rida Khan first 
thought of abolishing the monarchy and establishing 
a republic, but, faced with strong opposition from 
the < ulama‘ and other traditional elements, he 
abandoned the idea. Ahmad Shah was deposed in 
1923, and Reza Khan was proclaimed shah in 
December 1925 and crowned on 25 April 1926 as 
the first ruler of the new Pahlavi dynasty. 

Reza Shah was determined to launch Iran into 
the 20th century. Prior to his accession, despite the 
fact that Iran had been officially converted from a 
mediaeval Islamic state to a modern constitutional 
monarchy by the granting of the Constitution in 
1906, there were few signs of change in the traditional 
structure of society. The far-reaching programme 
of westernization, modernization, and centralization 
of the administration, on which Reza Shah embarked, 
involved a major upheaval of the traditional social 
order, and the abolition or modification of many 
traditional Islamic institutions. Without possessing 
an ideology, he succeeded in carrying out a revo¬ 
lution. He was impatient with the intellectuals, 
whom he blamed for Iran’s weak and divided 
state. Unlike Atatiirk, he made no long statements 
of policy, wrote no articles. His failure adequately 
to explain his objectives to the people was, in fact, 
a source of weakness. In so far as he succeeded in 
his objectives, his policies were beneficial to Iran. 
He completely reorganized the army and created 
the first unified standing national army in Iran. 
Between 1921 and 1941, on average one-third of 
the national budget was allocated to the armed 
forces. He reorganized the Civil Service on Western 
lines. In successive phases he laid the foundations 
of a modern judiciary system: the Penal Code 
was promulgated in 1926 and the Civil Code in 
1928, the year which saw the abolition of the much 
hated capitulations. Each step necessarily meant a 
further blow at the position of the shari'a and at 
the power of the religious classes in general. In the 
field of education, the maktabs, where pupils of all 
ages were taught in one room by an akhund, were 
swept away. Compulsory state education for both 
sexes was introduced (it has not yet been fully 
implemented, particularly in rural areas), and the 
curricula were modernized. Teachers’ Training 
Colleges were established, and the University of 
Tehran was founded in 1935. In 1940 all foreign 
missionary schools were taken over by the govern¬ 
ment, In the field of commerce, Reza Shah estab¬ 
lished a number of state monopolies, partly to 
strengthen the Iranian economy vis-a-vis Britain 


and Russia, and partly to provide additional revenue. 
The entire cost of the Trans-Iranian Railway, 
constructed from the Caspian Sea to the Persian 
Gulf between 1926-38, was defrayed by means of 
a tax on tea and sugar, which were state monopolies. 
Reza Shah did much to develop industry in Iran, 
and his efforts to develop an Iranian textile industry 
succeeded in making Iran to a large extent 
independent of Russian textiles. On the debit side, 
Reza Shah, as his reign progressed, showed increas¬ 
ingly despotic tendencies. He became impatient of 
all criticism, and virtually suppressed political 
parties, trade unions, and the Press. The Madjlis 
was reduced to the status of a rubber-stamp. Two 
areas in which Reza Shah failed signally were 
agriculture and relations with the tribes. Not until 
1937 did he make any attempt to improve the lot 
of the peasants or to introduce legislation to encour¬ 
age landlords to improve methods of cultivation. 
Even then, because the implementation of the 
legislation was entrusted to the very landowners at 
whose interests it was aimed, nothing was achieved. 
In regard to the tribes, his policy of enforced re¬ 
settlement, often in unsuitable regions, failed, and 
his severe treatment of many tribal leaders left a 
legacy of bitterness. 

During Reza Shah’s reign, German political and 
economic influence in Iran increased to a marked 
degree. Since the Anglo-Russian Convention of 
1907, Iran had been psychologically prepared to 
accept the friendship of a third power which might 
act as a buffer against British and Russian pressure. 
Germany, which had no previous history of inter¬ 
ference in Iran’s affairs and which seemed to be 
at a safe distance, was welcomed by Reza Shah 
as the “third power”. Germany’s share of Iranian 
trade jumped from 8% in 1932 to 45% in 1940. 
Much of the machinery and heavy equipment 
needed for Reza Shah’s programme of industrial 
expansion was supplied by German, and after 
Germany’s annexation of Czechoslovakia, by Czech 
firms. German architects designed many of the new 
government and public buildings in Tehran. In 1936 
the German Minister Dr. Schacht visited Iran, and 
expressly exempted Iranians, as being “pure Aryans”, 
from the provisions of the Nuremburg race laws. 
On the heels of German technicians came German 
cultural officials and “tourists”, who soon constituted 
an effective Fifth Column in Iran. In 1941 Britain 
and Russia presented an ultimatum to Reza Shah, 
calling on him to expel large numbers of these 
Germans from Iran. Reza Shah refused, and on 25 
August British and Russian forces simultaneously 
invaded Iran. Reza Shah abdicated and went into 
exile; he died at Johannesburg in 1944- His 
son, Muhammad Reia Shah, succeeded to the 
throne. 

The position faced by the young shah was one 
of the utmost difficulty. There was a dearth of 
leaders—one consequence of Reza Shah’s concen¬ 
tration of power in his own hands. Effective govern¬ 
ment was in any case virtually impossible while the 
country was occupied by foreign troops. The liberal¬ 
izing of internal conditions released forces of an 
illiberal character—forces of the extreme right, such 
as the fid&Hyyan-i islam [q.v .], a terrorist organi¬ 
zation which came into being about 1943 and which 
was later protected by the religious leader Ayat 
Allah Kashanl, and forces of the extreme left, such 
as the Tudeh party, which was formed in 1942. 
Initially, the Tudeh party attracted many frustrated 
intellectuals of leftish sympathies who were not 
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necessarily Communists, but the party fell more and 
more under Communist influence and direction, 
and in 1945 the Tudeh, in close co-operation with 
the Russians, engineered the overthrow of the 
authority of the central government in Adhar- 
baydjan and Kurdistan. By the terms of the Tripar¬ 
tite Treaty of Alliance (29 January 1942), the 
Allies had promised to withdraw their troops from 
Iran within six months from the termination of 
hostilities with Germany and its associates, but 
Russian troops did not leave until May 1946. Depriv¬ 
ed of Russian support, the Autonomous Republic 
of Adharbaydjan and the Kurdish People’s Republic 
collapsed before the advance of the Iranian army 
in October 1946. 

German influence in Iran came to an abrupt end 
in 1941, and the United States now became the 
“third power” in Iran. American involvement 
rapidly increased after the formation in 1942 of the 
Persian Gulf Command, which developed the port 
facilities at Khurramshahr, Bandar ‘Abbas and 
Bandar Shahpur, and assisted in the supply of war 
material to the Soviet Union through Iranian 
territory. The United States also furnished Iran 
with military and financial advisers. Among the 
latter was Dr. Millspaugh, who had functioned in a 
similar capacity in Iran from 1922-27. Finally, in 
1947, the United States extended the “Truman 
doctrine” to include Iran as well as Turkey and 
Greece, and was thus definitely committed to the 
maintenance of Iran’s independence. 

The Tudeh Party rapidly recovered from its 
defeat in Adharbaydjan in 1946, and its increased 
militancy caused widespread insecurity and unrest. 
On 4 February 1949 a Tudeh Party member made 
an attempt on the life of the shah. This action was 
at once followed by the outlawing of the Party and 
by the reimposition of martial law. The second 
important event of 1949 was the inauguration of 
the First Seven-Year Plan for Economic Develop¬ 
ment. The third significant event of 1949, a year 
which in many respects marks a turning-point in 
the history of modern Persia, was the formation 
by Dr. Musaddik of the National Front. This was 
a coalition of groups of every political hue, from 
the neo-Fascist Sumka Party and the extreme 
right-wing fidiViyyan-i islam led by Kashani, 
through the centre block of the Iran Party, com¬ 
posed of bourgeois nationalists and the intelligentsia, 
to left-wing intellectual groups such as Khalil 
Maliki’s “Third Force”. The only common ground 
shared by these disparate political groups was 
xenophobia, and fear of the re-imposition of royal 
dictatorship. There were clear signs that the shah, 
frustrated by the persistent failure of the Madjlis 
to pass urgently needed legislation, and desirous of 
pressing ahead with social and economic reforms, 
was considering assuming a greater degree of exec¬ 
utive power, and each group had its own reasons 
for opposing such a move. 

In 1950 the shah took the first positive steps in 
the direction of social and economic reform when he 
established the Imperial Organization for Social 
Welfare, and transferred to this organization, for 
distribution to the peasants, the crown lands. He 
further appointed to the office of Prime Minister 
General ‘All RazmSrS, an honest, patriotic and 
energetic man. General Razmara immediately 
launched an anti-corruption drive which was so 
effective that still more individuals arrayed them¬ 
selves against him and the shah. On 7 March 1951 
General RazmarS was assassinated by a member 


of the fiddHyydn-i isldm, an act which put an end 
to orderly progress towards reform. Dr. Musaddik 
introduced into the Madjlis a bill calling for the 
nationalization of the oil industry. On 29 April, 
Dr. Musaddik became Prime Minister, and at once 
implemented the oil nationalization law and appro¬ 
priated the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company’s installa¬ 
tions. Musaddik’s National Front supporters, 
deprived of the principal target for the xenophobia 
which had held them together, soon showed signs 
of disunity. Musaddik, in the absence of oil revenue, 
faced a financial crisis; furthermore, once he had 
achieved his “negative equilibrium”, the poverty 
of his political thinking became apparent. Far from 
ushering in a social revolution, Musaddik found 
himself obliged to demand plenary powers and to 
resort to unconstitutional means in order to maintain 
his own position. The dissolution of the Senate (the 
upper house of the Iranian Parliament, provided 
for in the 1906 Constitution but not convened until 
1950), in July 1952, was followed by that of the 
Supreme Court (November 1952) and of the Madjlis 
itself (August 1953). In addition. Dr. Musaddik 
imposed martial law and curbed the Press. After 
January 1953, when Musaddik insisted on an exten¬ 
sion of his plenary powers, he found himself in a 
position of increasing isolation as National Front 
leaders such as Makki, BakaT and Kashani succes¬ 
sively broke away from him. On 13 August the shah 
issued a farman dismissing Musaddik and appointing 
General Zahidi Prime Minister. Musaddik refused 
to take cognisance of the farman , and the shah 
temporarily left the country. On 28 Murdad 1332 s./ 
19 August 1953 Zahidi suppressed the Tudeh mobs 
over which Musaddik no longer had any control, 
and succeeded in establishing himself in Tehran. 
The Sh 5 h returned to Iran, and in November 1953 
Musaddik was brought to trial on a charge of treason, 
on the grounds that he had defied an imperial 
farman and had abrogated the constitutional proce¬ 
dures and basic laws of the land. He was sentenced to 
three years’ solitary confinement, from which he 
was released in August 1956. 

After the fall of Musaddik, the oil dispute was 
settled (August 1954) by the formation of a con¬ 
sortium of British, American, Dutch and French 
companies, which ran the industry on behalf of the 
National Iranian Oil Company. On 3 November 
1955 Iran joined the Baghdad Pact, with Great 
Britain, Turkey, Pakistan and ‘Ir&k; ‘Irak withdrew 
in 1959, and the alliance was renamed the Central 
Treaty Organization (CENTO). The shah, advocating 
a policy of "positive nationalism”, indicated that 
he intended to exercise greater personal control over 
the administration of the state than he had prior 
to the dictatorship of Musaddik. In 1957 the National 
Security Organisation (SAVAK) was formed. The 
shah attempted to check corruption. In 1958 the 
Imperial Investigation Organization was set up to 
receive and investigate complaints from the public 
against any official of the bureaucracy, judiciary, 
or army, and this was followed by the passage of 
several bills designed to discourage bribery and 
peculation by government officials. In 1958 the 
Pahlavi Foundation ( Bunyad-i Pahlavi) was set 
up to administer certain resources of the Crown 
and to expend the income accruing from these 
assets on social services. On 5 October 1961 the 
shah handed over to the Pahlavi Foundation 
property valued at more than £ 47,500,000, com¬ 
prising farms, villages owned by the shah, hotels, 
the shah’s holdings in the Iranian oil tanker fleet, 
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and all stocks and shares held by the shah. These 
funds and assets were constituted into a wakf, or 
trust, for charitable, social, educational and health 
services. In this way, the shah has virtually divested 
himself of the personal fortune which he had inher¬ 
ited from his father. The birth of a son and heir 
(Reza) to the shah and the Empress Farab on 31 Oc¬ 
tober i960 was a stabilizing factor in Iranian affairs, 
in that it assured the continuance of the Pahlavi 
dynasty (succession is through the male line only). 
Nevertheless, the political outlook continued to 
be uncertain. The shah’s policy of “repolitization” 
had resuscitated the National Front, which con¬ 
tained many of Mu$addik’s former supporters. The 
shah’s experiment in “controlled democracy”, in 
which two artificially-created parties known as 
Milliyun and Mardum were to represent the govern¬ 
ment party and the “loyal opposition” respectively, 
predictably failed. The shah had to annul the 
elections of August i960, and the new elections, 
begun in January 1961, were accompanied by such 
widespread disorders that on 9 May 1961 the shah, 
using powers which had been granted to him in 
1949, dissolved the Madjlis and the Senate. He took 
this action not only “for the protection of the 
nation’s rights and interests, and to safeguard the 
Constitution”, but also in order that “no obstacles 
should hinder the strong Government which had 
been appointed to institute fundamental reforms.” 

As an earnest of his intentions, the shah promul¬ 
gated the Agrarian Reform Bill (15 January 1962). 
Prior to this, all legislation designed to break up 
the large estates, and thus make land available 
for distribution to the peasants, had consistently 
been blocked in the Madjlis. The shah had completed 
his programme, begun in 1951, of distributing crown 
lands to the peasants, but his example had not been 
followed by the large landowners. Under the provi¬ 
sions of the Agrarian Reform Bill, no landowner 
was to be allowed to own more than one village, 
regardless of size; all villages in excess of this allow¬ 
ance were to be bought by the State and sold to the 
peasants. Considerable progress was made during 
1962 in implementing the new regulations, and 
land reform was a major item in the shah’s six-point 
programme which was approved by national refer¬ 
endum in January 1963; other radical reforms were 
the enfranchisement of women, and the creation 
of the “Literacy Corps” to combat illiteracy, partic¬ 
ularly in rural areas. This six-point programme was 
opposed by the National Front, and opposition from 
the religious classes culminated in serious rioting 
in the capital and the major provincial cities in 
June 1963. In September 1963, after an interval of 
more than two years during which the shah ruled 
by decree, general elections were held, and the 
newly-formed National Union Party, a coalition 
pledged to give full support to the shah’s reform 
programme, gained a strong majority in the Madjlis. 
The elections were boycotted by the National Front. 
The election of six women to the Madjlis no doubt 
reflected the fact that, in these elections, women 
for the first time were able to vote. 

Since 1963, the shah has made steady progress 
with his “white revolution”, or “revolution from 
above,” despite further acts of violence by those 
opposed to his policies. On 21 January 1965, for 
instance, the Prime Minister Hasan ‘All Mansur, 
whose New Iran Party, formed in December 1963, 
commanded a large measure of support in the 
Madjlis, was shot and mortally wounded by a 
supporter of an extreme right-wing muditahid. 


In April 1965 yet another attempt was made to 
assassinate the shah. The greatest hope for the 
future, perhaps, lies in the achievements of the 
Plan Organization. The First Seven-Year Plan was 
launched in 1949, but the preliminary surveys and 
blueprints had hardly been completed before Mu- 
saddik's nationalization of the oil industry deprived 
the Plan Organization of its principal source of 
revenue, and consequently many of the projects 
remained unrealized. The Second Seven-Year Plan 
(1956) provided for the expenditure of $ 850,000,000 
(to be obtained partly from oil revenue and partly 
from foreign loans) on communications, agriculture 
and irrigation; industry and mines; and public 
works. The Second Plan brought positive benefits, 
including the completion of major hydro-electric 
and irrigation projects like the Karadj dam (1961), 
the Safid River dam (1962), and the Diz River dam 
(1963). This last is the largest Iranian development 
project to date. It is designed to irrigate 325,000 
acreas of Khuzistan which were once fertile, but 
which for centuries have been arid; the hydro¬ 
electric project associated with the dam has a 
potential capacity of 520,000 Kw. It is only one of 
fourteen major projects scheduled for Khuzistan. 
During the period of the Second Plan, too, the 
capacity of the Gulf ports was increased, highways 
were built, and the production of sugar, construction 
materials, and textiles was increased. The Third 
Economic Development Plan, inaugurated in 1962, 
has been severely hampered by drastic cuts in the 
budget of the Plan Organization, but in October 
1963 the shah pledged more money for this purpose. 
On 29 July 1963 Iran and the Soviet Union signed 
an Economic and Technical Co-operation Agreement 
for the construction of a barrage on the River Araxes 
which will irrigate 148,000 acres on both sides of the 
frontier. The oil industry, under the control of the 
National Iranian Oil Company, continues to expand, 
and production increases as new oil-fields are 
discovered. 

There has been a gradual detente between Iran 
and the Great Powers as the latter have relaxed 
their political and economic pressure. Simultaneously, 
relations between Iran and its immediate neighbours 
have become closer as a result of the establishment 
in 1965 of the Regional Co-operation for Develop¬ 
ment Corporation (R.C.D.). The participants in this 
corporation are Pakistan, Iran and Turkey, and 
already joint schemes are in progress in such fields 
as communications, industry, education and health. 

The stability of the dynasty has been further 
assured by the birth of a second royal prince, ‘Ali 
Reza, on 28 April 1966, and particularly by an 
amendment to the Constitution effected on 7 Sep¬ 
tember 1967. This amendment provides that, if the 
shah dies before Crown Prince Reza comes of age, 
or if the shah is unable to carry out his duties, the 
Empress Farab will act as Regent until the crown 
prince reaches the age of twenty. In such a case, 
the Regent will be assisted by a Council of Seven, 
including the Prime Minister, the Presidents of the 
Madjlis and the Senate, and the President of the 
Supreme Court. On 26 October 1967, the shah, 
then in the twenty-seventh year of his reign, was 
officially crowned. This was a symbolic act, since the 
shah had repeatedly declared that he did not wish 
to be crowned as long as Iran was under foreign 
domination. There is no doubt that Iran today (1971) 
is more truly independent than at any time since 
1800. The reforms introduced by the shah have 
already brought about radical changes in the struc- 
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ture of Persian society, and this trend is likely to 
become more marked in the years to come. 

(R. M. Savory) 

vi.—R eligions 

When the Arabs destroyed the Sasanian empire 
they also dealt a heavy blow to the national religion 
of ancient Iran, Zoroastrianism. As the official cult 
of the state, the Mazdean church had become depen¬ 
dent on the support of the political body and had 
identified itself to a large extent with the existing 
social order. As a result of this the clergy had lost 
touch with the broad masses of the population. 
Although our knowledge of the religious situation 
during the last days of the Sasanids is very limited, 
it seems certain that Zoroastrianism was no longer 
a very vital force, at least not in the orthodox form 
of the religion. Sectarian movements, the true nature 
of which is still rather difficult to ascertain, provided 
alternatives to the official doctrines and practices. 
The most important of these was Zurvanism. 

In the Islamic theocracy, which during the first 
century of its existence was dominated by the Arabs, 
the Zoroastrians could only retain their identity as 
one of the tolerated religious minorities. In general, 
the Arab conquerors did not insist on an immediate 
conversion of their foreign subjects. In most cases, 
they were satisfied with the conclusion of a treaty 
which guaranteed freedom of cult to the non-Muslims 
in exchange for tribute. Originally the Zoroastrians 
(Madius [i?.v.]) were not included among the “people 
of the Book” (Ahl al-Kitab [<?.i>.]), but very soon the 
doctrine was adapted in such a manner as to extend 
the contractual protection ( dhimrna fg.v.]) to the 
Zoroastrian communities as well. Traditions contain¬ 
ing decisions made by the Prophet in favour of the 
Zoroastrians in Baljrayn and Yaman were adduced 
in support of this new interpretation. 

Thanks to the tolerant attitude of Islamic official¬ 
dom, the Mazdeans were able to consolidate their 
position by retreating into small close communities 
standing aside from the life of the Islamic common¬ 
wealth. In this way they were able to survive the 
coming of Islam for several centuries, especially in 
rural districts and in those provinces where the 
Arabs did not settle in great numbers. Fire-temples 
continued to function in many parts of the country. 
The main centre of intellectual activity of the Zoro¬ 
astrian theologians was Fars. The archaic Pahlavi 
was used to commit the whole body of religious 
knowledge to writing after it had been transmitted 
chiefly by oral tradition during the pre-Islamic 
period. In some of the Pahlavi books there are 
traces of a confrontation with Islam, more specifically 
with the speculative kaldm of the Mu'tazila, Impor¬ 
tant in this respect is the apologetic work Shkand 
Gumanik Vi Car (“The decisive solution of doubts”) 
(edited by P.-J. de Menasce, Freiburg 1945). Citations 
from the Kur’an occur in the Zoroastrian encyclopae¬ 
dia Denkart (cf. A. Bausani, Persia religiosa, 138 ff.). 
This renaissance of Mazdean religious culture reached 
its peak in the 8th-gth centuries. Afterwards, the 
pressure exerted by the Muslim environment, which 
by that time had already been strongly iranized, be¬ 
came too strong. Those who did not want to follow 
the majority of the people in their conversion to 
Islam began to leave Iran. This exodus to Gudjarat 
seems to have started in the 10th century A.D. [See 
parsIs]. Only a small minority continued to adhere 
to the religion in Iran. In later times they were chiefly 
concentrated in Yazd and KirmSn. They were rather 
contemptuously designated as gabrs [q.i 


Already the Sasanian empire had had its religious 
minorities. Its policy with regard to these groups had 
been subject to many changes resulting from the 
vicissitudes of foreign and internal political events. 
Generally speaking, the minorities were far better off 
under Islamic rule. This is especially true of the 
Manichaeans who had fled from Sasanian persecution 
to Central Asia but partly returned to the homeland 
of their creed, Mesopotamia, in the early Islamic 
period. Little is heard of them until ‘Abbasid times 
when they began to exert a considerable intellectual 
influence which was countered both by Mu'tazili 
apologists and by an official inquisition [see further 
s.v. zindik]. As far as Iran is concerned, there are 
only scattered references to Manichaean communities 
in the north-eastern provinces. A Khdnkah-i Manavi- 
yan directed by a nigoshak is still mentioned by the 
fiudud al- e dlam (p. 113) in 372/082-3. Persian 
literature has preserved numerous references to 
Manichaean painting. 

The Christians in Iran belonged in the main to 
the Nestorian church which had sought here a refuge 
from persecution in the Byzantine Empire. Its mis¬ 
sionary activity did not have much success in Iran. 
The evidence relevant to the early Islamic period 
points to the existence of a limited number of bish¬ 
oprics with a relatively great density in Fars. In the 
north-east, Marv was the see of a Metropolitan. 

The settlement of Jews in Iran goes back to 
antiquity. They enjoyed a large amount of tolerance 
in the country both before and after the coming of 
Islam. Their communities, often living in separate 
Yahudiyya-quarters, were to be found in many of 
the larger cities, but were particularly important in 
Khuzistan, Hamadan and Isfahan. At an early stage, 
the Iranian Jews started to use Persian for their 
writings, using the Hebrew-Aramaic alphabet. A 
small but interesting Judaeo-Persian literature 
[q.v.], consisting mainly of religious works, has been 
preserved. 

Since the 2nd century B.C., Mahayana Buddhism 
had penetrated those parts of Central Asia which 
were inhabited by Iranian peoples. Already in pre- 
Islamic times it had to retreat before Zoroastrianism 
but it continued to be of some importance in the 
region of Gandhara and Balkh during the first few 
centuries of the Islamic era. The Buddhist convent 
of Naw Bahar (from Sanskrit nova vihara “new mon¬ 
astery”) was very renowned and figures often in 
early Persian poetry. The Barmakids, the Iranian 
viziers of Harun al-Rashid, were descended from 
an abbott ( parmak) of the convent [cf. al-baramika]. 

The process of Islamization which eventually made 
Iran a thoroughly Islamic country took several cen¬ 
turies to be completed. The great historians of the 
Arab conquest (e.g., al-Baladhuri. al-Tabari), as well 
as a number of local histories (e.g., the Ta’rikh-i 
Stslan, al-Narshakhi on Transoxania and Ibn 
Isfandiyar on the Caspian provinces), have trans¬ 
mitted a great variety of reports on the conversion 
of groups or individuals originating from different 
regions and scattered over a large period of time. It 
is hardly possible to form a coherent picture of the 
process as a whole out of incidents which not unfre- 
quently seem to contradict each other. Undoubtedly, 
the chaotic character of the evidence corresponds 
with the nature of the actual historical development. 
As there was no consistent policy on the part of the 
government, local conditions as well as social differen¬ 
ces usually decided the course of events. The indivi¬ 
dual arbitrary decisions of local officials were often 
a very important factor, 
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The first report about the acceptance of Islam 
dates from as early as the battle of al-Kadisiyya 
when Daylami cavalry troops { dsawira , also designa¬ 
ted as Hamra Daylam) deserted from the Imperial 
army and came to terms with the Arabs. This in¬ 
cluded conversion to the new religion as well as the 
settlement of these mercenaries in the recently 
founded misr of Kufa (cf. L. Caetani, Annali, iii/2, 
916-20). On some occasions Iranian notables were 
deported to the centre of the Caliphate to serve in the 
Umayyad administration and were remembered by 
later generations as the pride of their regions (cf. 
e.g. Ta'rikh-i Sistan, ed. M. T. Bahar, 18 ff.). 

Conversions of this kind required a complete as¬ 
similation to the way of life of the conquerors, in¬ 
cluding the adoption of Arabic names. Reports of 
forced conversions or the violation of the sanctuaries 
of the protected religions are rare, but this may be 
partially due to the predominantly Islamic bias of 
the f ources. 

The pattern of Arab settlement [see al-'arab, 
iii] largely determined the pace of the Islamization 
of the different regions. In the cities of Khurasan 
and of northern al-Djibal, later also in those of Trans- 
oxania, large Arab garrisons were stationed which 
had a great influence on the rate of conversion 
among the townspeople. It has been suggested by 
several scholars that the urban class of artisans and 
tradesmen adopted the new religion so easily be¬ 
cause in Sasanian society they had been discriminated 
against on account of their low status in the Mazdean 
scale of social values. Of the other social classes, the 
peasants were least open to outside influences and 
accepted Islam only very slowly. This cannot be 
explained exclusively by their isolation and the con¬ 
servatism usually found among a rural population, 
but equally by their economic situation. The depen¬ 
dence of the state finances on the revenues of the 
land-tax, which was levied only on the non-Muslims, 
one of the most thorny problems of the young Islamic 
empire, put a great restraint on missionary activity 
directed towards the peasantry. In the administration 
of the great mass of non-Muslim subjects the Arab 
rulers for a long time used the services of the local 
aristocracy who had survived the downfall of the 
Sasanian empire. Although the dihkam [g.r.] and 
manpdns were sometimes invited to become Mus¬ 
lims, their symbiosis with the Islamic government 
was not dependent on a religious affiliation but was 
essentially a political and economic necessity. 

Massive conversions could still take place in Iran 
as late as the 5th/nth century. The rise of $flfism 
did much to bridge the gap between the broad 
masses and the bearers of the religious tradition 
who mainly belonged to the upper classes of society. 
Members of the pietist Karrjmiyya sect were also 
very active as missionaries. The Shi‘l propaganda 
of the Zaydiyya is to be credited with the Islamization 
of the Caspian provinces. 

Being a Muslim brought many social advantages 
to a non-Arab subject of the Islamic theocracy, but 
during the period of Arab hegemony which lasted till 
the downfall of the Umayyads in the middle of the 
2nd/8th century, the convert could only aspire to the 
status of a second-class citizen. As a client or mawld 
(pi. mawall [?.«.]), the non-Arab Muslim enjoyed 
the protection of an Arab tribe or family but was 
subject to certain disabilities 

Although the Iranian mawall often participated 
with great enthusiasm in the wars against unbelievers 
( e.g ., at the time of the conquest of Soghdia and 
afterwards in the struggle with the pagan Turks), the 


disadvantages of their status made them a potential 
ally to any politico-religious movement that came 
out in revolt against Umayyad rule. 

The participation of Iranian mawall in a sectarian 
movement is recorded for the first time in the ac¬ 
counts of the rebellion of al-Mukhtar [j.w.] who in 
66-7/685-7 defended the claims to the imamate of 
Muhammad ibn al-Hanafiyya [?.t».] and demanded 
revenge for the death of al-Husayn. His personal 
guard was recruited from the IJamra mawall in Kufa. 
They are designed as kdfirhubdt (]?.».] literally “unbe¬ 
liever clubs”), a designation which reappears in the 
sources when they mention the Iranians who took part 
in the ‘Abbasid revolt. [See also kaysaniyya]. The 
Azarika [q.v.], a KhSridjite group which, after having 
been defeated in ‘Irak, continued its opposition in 
various parts of Iran (66/685-78/698-9), was also 
supported by many Iranian clients. Another Shl'i 
pretender, ‘Abd Allah b. Mu'awiya [g.ti.], was equally 
forced to retreat into Iranian territory after the failure 
of his rising in Kufa (127/744). Taking advantage of 
the general atmosphere of discontent prevailing in 
the later Umayyad period, he succeeded in uniting 
dissenters of quite different religious and political 
parties under his command. Among them were Zaydls, 
Kharidjis and even prominent members of the ‘Abba¬ 
sid family. This sect, known as al-Djanahiyya [g.v.j, 
displays doctrinal features that are common to many 
other early Shl‘I heterodoxies (e.g., esoteric know¬ 
ledge invested in the imam and the concealment 
(ghayba ) and eventual return ( radi'-a ) of the founder 
of the sect). None of these movements, however, 
originated in Iran. They were the products of the 
syncretistic religious culture of ‘Ir 5 k where Iranian 
ideas formed only one of several constituant elements. 
[See further s.v. ohulAt). 

From 116/734-128/746, the Soghdians were in open 
revolt over the poll-tax. This rebellion acquired a 
religious dimension through the collaboration of a 
group of pious Arabs like Abu ’ 1 -Sayda’ SSlilj b. 
Tarif, who had been a successful missionary among 
the Soghdians, and al-Harith b. Suraydj [q.v.]. In the 
interests of Islam, they supported the claim of the 
mawall to full rights as Muslims and they summoned 
the Umayyad government to return to the ordinances 
of the Kur’Sn and the sunna. The secretary of al- 
HSrith, Djahm b. Safwan [g.v.], was one of the earliest 
Islamic theologians working in Iran. 

The non-Muslim subjects showed a remarkable 
restraint towards the strife among the different fac¬ 
tions of the Muslim community. The orthodox Maz- 
deans, the most numerous group, made no attempts 
to take advantage of this confusion. The movement 
of Bih’ Jfrld b. FarwardJn [q.v.], who proclaimed 
himself a Prophet about 129/747 in Kh w 5 f (near 
Nishapur), originated in a sectarian environment. 
He claimed to be sent from heaven in order to reform 
the Mazdean religion. His message, which is said to 
have been laid down in a book written in Persian, was 
mainly concerned with religious practice. The presc¬ 
riptions he gave were aimed at an adaption of Zoro¬ 
astrianism to the moral and ritual code of Islam. 
The most outspoken opposition to his activities came 
from the orthodox Zoroastrian clergy. 

In the last years of the first century A.H., the 
‘Abbasid family, through the famous testament of 
Abu HJshim [q.v.], had acquired the leadership of the 
most active section of the early Shl'i movement. From 
Kufa, the traditional centre of politico-religious op¬ 
position against the Umayyad regime, an effective 
propaganda was organized, focused on the province of 
KhurJsSn where conditions seemed especially favour- 
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able for stirring up a massive revolt. The activities 
of the ‘Abbasid missionaries were directed to all the 
groups, whether Arab or Iranian, who had reason 
to be discontented with the present situation. To 
Iranian participants, the problem of equality within 
the Muslim community provided the main incentive. 
Another issue of a religious nature was the claim of 
revenge for the Zaydi pretender Yabya b. Zayd 
[q.v.], who had been killed in battle with Umayyad 
troops in 125/743 when he was trying to win support 
in Khurasan. The religious motivation of the ‘Abba- 
sids themselves is not quite clear [see al-hashimi yya], 
but it is certain that they did not desire any em¬ 
phasis on extreme points of doctrine, as is apparent 
from their disavowal of one of the prominent agita¬ 
tors, Khidash. when he was tried and executed on the 
grounds of spreading “khurrami” heresies, as well 
as from the vehement action taken by Abu Muslim, 
the architect of ‘Abbasid victory, against several 
heretical movements. 

In retrospect, the founding of the ‘Abbasid cali¬ 
phate appears to be a turning point in the develop¬ 
ment of Islam in Iran. Iranian Muslims, whose 
numbers were rapidly increasing, could now partake 
on an equal footing in the affairs of the Islamic 
community. The theocracy itself, on the other hand, 
became to a certain extent “iranized” as a result 
of the infiltration of a great number of Iranians into 
all the branches of its central administration. Many 
cultural traditions of ancient Iran were integrated in¬ 
to Islamic culture. There was also a large measure of 
participation by the Iranian Muslims in the elabora¬ 
tion of the great theological and juridical systems of 
Islam which took place in the early ‘Abbasid period. 
The cities of Khurasan and Transoxania developed 
into important centres of Islamic learning. 

The immediate effects of the revolt which brought 
the ‘Abbasids into power seemed at first to point to 
a quite different line of development. A wide-spread 
discontent with social conditions, as well as a recep¬ 
tiveness to heterodox religious ideas, notably among 
those sections of the population which had only 
been touched very slightly by Islam, the very ele¬ 
ments on which the leaders of the revolution had 
built their success, continued to form an obstacle to 
political stability in the Iranian provinces. The sever¬ 
ance by the ‘Abbasids of their former relations 
with sectarian groups and, more specifically, the 
crude disposal of the popular leader of the movement 
in Khurasan. Abu Muslim, provided the incentive for 
a long series of politico-religious risings. They were 
often headed by former collaborators of Abu Muslim, 
who made him the object of a messianic expectation 
similar to those current among the early Shi'i 
ghulat. It was believed that after a period of occulta- 
tion (ghavbaY he would return in the company of the 
pre-Islamic heretic Mazdak and of the Mahdi. A 
pronounced anti-Islamic tendency was expressed in 
the prophecy of a return of Zoroaster and the de¬ 
struction of the Ka £ ba. The idea of metempsychosis 
(tanasukh) was also present: a divine element was 
thought to have been transmitted to Abu Muslim’s 
daughter Fatima and to his son Firuz Mahdi. Col¬ 
lectively these movements are designated as the Abu- 
Muslimiyya. Another general term used in reference 
to a variety of these sects is Khurramiyya or Khur- 
ramdiniyya [f.v.]. This appellation is used in particu¬ 
lar to characterize a number of customs, among 
which community of goods and wives are cited as the 
most objectionable, deviating from the Islamic way 
of life. A historical connection with the movement 
of Mazdak in Sasanian times has often been suggested 


but cannot be substantiated by the available evidence. 

Most of these movements manifested themselves 
in the rural districts of eastern Iran and Transoxania. 
The leaders of the revolts were Sinbidh, Ishak al- 
Turk, Ustadhsis and the "veiled Prophet”, al- 
Mukanna' [?.«.], whose followers were known els the 
Mubayyida or Safid-djamagan on account of their 
white garments. The most dangerous rebellion was 
led by Babak [q.v.], and took place in Adharbavdian. 
It was only subdued after a long campaign directed 
by the best generals of the 'Abbasid army. The 
Rawandiyya [q.v.], which projected spiritual leader¬ 
ship, based on a divine incarnation, in the person of 
the caliph al-Mansur [g.v.], also originated in Iran, 
but its main activity was in ‘Irak. The geographers 
and historians of the 4th/ioth century still make 
mention of remnants of these sects in isolated parts 
of the country [for historical details see Iran, history 
and the references given there]. 

Among the early ‘Abbasid caliphs who still had a 
direct control over all the Iranian provinces, al-Ma’- 
miin [g.v.] showed a special interest in this part of 
his empire. His attempt to make an alliance with 
the Husayni branch of the ‘Alids by appointing the 
imam ‘Ali al-Ricja as his heir to the caliphate was 
little more than an episode. Yet it left permanent 
traces in Iran in the form of the two most venerated 
shrines of the Iranian Shi'a: the Astan-i kuds-i 
Raijawi, the grave of the imam ‘Ali al-Ri(}a [q.v.], who 
died under suspicious circumstances in Tus (the 
present-day Mashhad [g.t>.]) in 203/818, and the tomb 
of his sister Fatima al-Ma'suma in Kumm. The re¬ 
ligious disputes held at the court of this caliph in 
Marv, in which representatives of various Islamic and 
non-Islamic denominations took part, show the 
great differentiation of religious opinion prevailing at 
this time as well as the relatively tolerant attitude 
adopted by the government. 

In the long run, however, Iran developed into a 
predominantly Sunni country, which it remained until 
the end of the Middle Ages. The rise of semi-inde¬ 
pendent dynasties in the eastern parts from the early 
3rd/9th century onwards in no way checked this 
general trend. Both the [ahirids and the Samanids 
acted as guardians of Sunnism and continued to 
acknowledge the suzerainty of the ‘Abbasids as the 
ultimate source of legitimate rule within the Islamic 
community. The same seems to hold true of the Saf- 
farids in spite of the intimation of heterodox leanings 
put forward by Nizam al-Mulk ( Siydsatnama , ed. 
H. Darke, Tehran 1340 sh., 20; transl., idem, London 
i960, 15). They had come to power as the leaders 
of a popular movement against the Kharidjites who 
had managed to obtain a foothold in Sistan. Even the 
growth of a distinctive Iranian self-awareness, ex¬ 
pressing itself in the use of Persian for literary 
purposes and the creation of Persian literature, was 
not connected with a tendency to depart from Islamic 
orthodoxy. Among the earliest works that became 
accessible in Persian were such classics of Sunni 
Islam as the Ta'rikh and the Tafsir of al-Tabari. 

The religious situation in Iran during the second 
half of the 4th/ioth and the beginning of the next 
century can be reconstructed to some extent from 
scattered pieces of information which have been 
transmitted by the geographers and historians of this 
period. The Kitdb A/isan al-takdsim of al-Mukaddasl, 
written in 375/985, is a particularly rich source as far 
as the geography of religion is concerned (cf. the 
compilation of these references in P. Schwarz, Iran, 
passim as well as B. Spuler, Iran, 145 ff. and the 
KarUlII with Erlduterungen at the end of this work). 
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Together these data point to a confusing diversity, 
even within the community of the people of the 
Sunna. It is therefore difficult to trace the main lines 
of division between the various doctrinal and juridical 
schools. In general there was a preference for the 
Hanafi school of law in the eastern provinces, es¬ 
pecially among the lower classes. The Shafi'iyya had 
strongholds in Kirmau, Tabaristan and in several 
parts of Transoxania. The position of the madhahib 
in the western provinces is less clear. For some 
period of time smaller schools like the ?ahiriyya 
[0.e.] founded by Da’ud al-I?fahani [?.«.] and the 
Thawriyya of Sufyan al-Thawri [j.e.] had a fair 
number of followers in Iran. The doctrinal school of 
the Mu'tazila had, from the time of its efflorescence 
under the protection of the early ‘Abbasids onwards, 
penetrated the Iranian provinces with much success. 
It managed to hold its ground there for a very long 
time after the reaction of the Hanbali traditionalists 
had put an end to its dominant position in ‘Irak. The 
struggle with the emerging neo-orthodox schools 
founded by al-Ash‘ari and al-Maturidi continued at 
least till the time of the Saldjuks. The kaldm of the 
Mu'tazila became of lasting significance to Iranian 
Islam on account of its influence on the doctrinal 
system of the Ithna-'ashari branch of the Shi'a. The 
larger cities usually contained a number of different 
religious minorities who lived in continuous rivalry 
and strife. The antagonism of social groups designated 
as c a}abiyyat [^.e.] merged with the controversies 
among the adherents of the various ritual or doctrinal 
schools. Not unfrequently, this took the form of 
small-scale civil war within the cities (cf. Cl. Cahen, 
Mouvements populates et autonomisme urbain dans 
I’Asie musulmane da moycn dge, in Arabica, vi (1959), 

27 ff-)- 

The sect of the Karramiyya [<?.«.] originated in 
KhurSsan out of the teachings of Abu c Abd Allah 
Muhammad b. Karram (d. 255/869). It found its 
following chiefly among the artisans. The most 
remarkable traits of the Karramiyya as far as prac¬ 
tical religious life is concerned were the emphasis 
on traditionalist piety, the foundation of khankdhs or 
small convents which may have supplied the models 
for later institutions of religious education, and the 
vehement missionary zeal of the sect, directed as 
much to the heterodox groups within Islam as to the 
non-Muslims. The height of its development was 
reached at the beginning of the 5th/11 th century when 
they acquired a considerable influence on the Ghaz- 
navid rulers as well as on the early Ghurids 

Sufism appears in Iran for the first time in the 
second half of the rth/gth century. One of the earliest 
representatives was the great Sufi shaykh Abu Yazid 
al-Bistami The foundation of the school of 

the Malamatiyya [g.v.] is attributed to Hamdun al- 
Ka$sar [q.v.] of Nishapur. The emphasis on absolute 
sincerity and indifference to all outward appearances 
of piety, characteristic of the Malamatiyya, became a 
distinctive mark of the mysticism of Khurasan as 
compared with the Sufism of ‘Irak. In the first half 
of the 5th/ioth century pupils of the ‘Iraki schools 
settled in eastern Iranian towns, e.g. Musa al-An$ari 
(d. ca. 320/932) in Marv and al-Thakafi (d. 328/940) 
in Nishapur. The great extension of Sufism in Khura¬ 
san was recorded a century later by al-Hudjwiri 
[9.V.] in his Kashf al-mahdiub. 

A second centre of early Sufism was Fars where 
the first important shaykh was Ibn al-Khafif [?.v.] 
(d. 371/981). His teaching had a profound influence 
in this province which lasted for many centuries. It 
was continued by Shaykh Abu Isbak Ibrahim b. 


Shahriyar (d. 426/1033) [g.a.] of Kazarun, the eponym 
of the Isbafciyya or Kazaruniyya, one of the very first 
Sufi orders not only of Iran but cf Islam in general. 

Until the rise of the $afawids about 1500 A.D., the 
Shi'a remained a religious minority in Iran. As a 
matter of fact, it did not constitute a homogeneous 
group but consisted of quite different parties which 
were opposed to each other as much as the Sunnis 
were opposed to all of them together. The small but 
militant movements of the ghuldt, which were partic¬ 
ularly active during the Umayyad period, as a rule did 
not originate in Iran but emanated from southern 
‘Irak. The great majority of the Shi'ites living in 
Iran adhered to the quietist attitude in the matter of 
the political leadership of the community which had 
been adopted by the Husayni branch of the ‘Alids af¬ 
ter the tragic failure of al-Husayn’s expedition to 
‘Irak at Karbala 1 . Apart from their views on the 
doctrine of the Imama [q.v. ], they did not differ sig¬ 
nificantly, either in doctrinal or in ritual questions 
from the Sunnis. This large moderate group of the 
Shi'a, originally referred to by the general name of 
al-Rafidiyya [q.v.], was from an early date strongly 
represented in the northern cities of al-Djibal or 
‘Irak i ‘Adjami. Shi'ism was brought here by the 
Arabs who settled in this area when this part of the 
country was still a frontier with the not yet Islamized 
Caspian regions. Kumm, in particular, is an old 
stronghold of the Shi'a in Iran. Scattered Shi'a com¬ 
munities were to be found in other provinces as well. 
In Khurasan, Nishapur, Harat and Tus significant 
Shi'i minorities were living together in separate quar¬ 
ters, generally tolerated by the Sunni majority al¬ 
though from time to time they became involved in 
'■asabiyyat struggles. A rural district with a long 
tradition of Shi'ism was Baybak, with the city of 
Sabzawar. Khuzistan and Fars also contained a fair 
number of Shi'ites. 

The Zaydiyya [q.v.], for whom the active assertion 
of his claim had become an important pre-requisite 
of the rightful imam, were moderate in doctrine but 
not deficient in political zeal. In 250/864 a Zaydl pre¬ 
tender belonging to the Hasani branch of the ‘Alids, 
Sayyid Hasan b. Zayd, entitled al-diH al-kabir, suc¬ 
ceeded in driving the 'fahirid governor out of Mazan- 
daran, and founded there a Shi'i state which in spite 
of successive reverses held its ground for several 
centuries. The Zaydites did a great deal to spread 
Islam in the Caspian regions, extending their influence 
both to Gurgan in the East and to Gilan and Daylam 
in the West. Al-Hasan b. ‘Alt al-Utrush [q.v.] was 
very active as a missionary of Shi'i Islam. 

The mountains of Daylam, the inhabitants of which 
owed their acquaintance with Islam mainly to Zaydi 
missionaries, were the place of origin of the clan 
of the Buyids As rulers of western Iran and 

‘Irak they did not put an end to the Sunni caliphate 
of Baghdad, although it had been deprived completely 
of its political power. On the other hand they gave 
much stimulus to the further development of Shi‘i 
doctrines and customs, especially among the followers 
of the Husayni imams who began to form a more 
defined denominational entity as the Imamiyya or 
Ithna-'ashariyya [?.v.J. The celebration of the most 
important Shi ‘1 festivals such as the remembrance of 
the investiture of ‘Ali at Ghadir al-Khumm [q.v.] and 
the mourning ( ta’-ziya) of the martyrs of Karbala 1 in 
the month of Mubarram [q.v.] is for the first time 
recorded in the Buyid period. 

The mission ( da ( wa) of the Isma'iliyya [q.v.] in 
Iran had already started before the end of the 3rd/ 
9th century. The initiative was taken by the Ksrma- 
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tians [q.v.] who, in addition to their centres in the 
Arabian territories bordering on the Persian Gulf, 
had a footing in Khuzistan as well. From here the 
missionary Khalaf was sent to the Shi'I areas in al- 
Djibal. From their base near Rayy, the Isma'ilis, 
who in this part of Iran were known for a long time 
as Khalafiyya, tried to extend their influence to the 
Caspian regions, and to Khurasan and Transoxania. 
After the establishment of the Fatimid caliphate in 
Egypt propaganda was directed from Cairo. Mission¬ 
ary activity in Iran was on the whole not very fruitful, 
in spite of the frequently outstanding intellectual 
capacities of the ddHs. The efforts were chiefly 
directed to the conversion of influential men of the 
ruling classes. Some spectacular but not very perma¬ 
nent achievements were made, e.g., the conversion of 
the Samanid amir Nasr II b. Ahmad by the daH 
Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Nasafi, which led to the 
former’s forced abdication in 331/942-3, and of one of 
the latest Buyid rulers, Abu Kalidjar, who was won 
over to the Fatimid cause by al-Mu’ayyad fi ’ 1 -Din 
[q.v.]. The latter, by winning over a Turkish comman¬ 
der in the Buyid service, al-Basasiri [17.11.], almost 
succeeded in establishing Fatimid suzerainty in 
Baghdad. But this was frustrated by the intervention 
of the Saldjilh chief Jughril Beg, who rescued the 
'Abbasids from their imprisonment in a Shi'i state. 
More permanent results of the early Isma'ili da‘wa 
were the strongholds in isolated parts of the country 
like Kuhistan and Badakhshan. The literary output 
of the Isma'ili communities, both in Arabic and 
Persian, was not inconsiderable. (See further S. Stern, 
The early IsmdHli missionaries in North-West-Persia 
and in Khurasan and Transoxania, in BSOAS, xxiii 
(i960), 59-60; on the literature of the early period: 
W. Ivanow, Studies in early Persian Ismailism, 
Bombay 1955*; idem, A Guide to Ismaili Literature, 
London 1933; idem, Ismaili Literature. Bibliographical 
Survey, Tehran 1963). 

The propagandist activities of the Isma'iliyya, 
usually referred to as Batiniyya, became a great con¬ 
cern of the Sunni rulers in Iran. This led to in¬ 
creasing intolerance with regard to religious minor¬ 
ities. Especially under the rule of the Ghaznavids 
and the Saldjuks in the 5th/nth—6th/iath centuries, 
a hardening of the relationship between the denomina¬ 
tions can be observed. The situation grew wcrse 
towards the end of the 5th/nth century. The leader¬ 
ship was taken by Hasan-i Sabbab (?.».], who in 483/- 
1090 made himself master of the impregnable fortress 
of Alamut (17.11.] in Daylam. This became the residence 
of an Iranian Isma'ili dynasty in open rebellion 
against the Saldjulf sultan. Almost at the same time 
the supporters of the Fatimids split over the succes¬ 
sion to the imamate after the death of the caliph al- 
Mustansir (487/1094). The party who lost the struggle 
in Cairo, the Nizaris [q.v.'], had won the support 
of most of the Isma'ilis in Iran under the guidance 
of Hasan-i §abbah. In Western reports on this 
movement they are referred to as the Assassins, a 
name originating in Syria (see itASHisHi yyya]. In 
the doctrines of this new sect great emphasis was 
laid on the necessity of a continuous teaching 
(taHim) by a present imam in order to make the 
esoteric meaning of the revelation accessible to the 
believers. The breach from all the other sections of 
the Islamic community became absolute when in 559/- 
1164 the “resurrection” (kiyama), by which the 
sharpa was abolished for the Nizari community, was 
proclaimed. Half a century later the community 
reconciled itself to its Islamic environment and 
placed itself again under the rule of the religious law. 


After the final destruction of its strongholds during 
the campaign of the Mongol prince Hiilegii (654/1256), 
the Isma'iliyya in Iran ceased to exist as an indepen¬ 
dent force but lived on in the form of a religious 
minority for which the imam acted as spiritual 
guide ( pir). 

Through the victory of the Saldjuks over the Buyids 
Sunnism had again acquired supremacy in most parts 
of Iran. Although the sultans adhered to the Hanafi 
madhhab, the Shafi'iyya, to which the most prominent 
theologians belonged, became very influential thanks 
to the personal adherance of the powerful vizier 
Nizam al-Mulk. The class of the theological and juri¬ 
dical scholars began to infiltrate the administration 
of the central government. To this end the extension 
of traditional academic education was fostered by 
the foundation of madrasas [?.v.] in the larger cities 
of the empire, known by the name of Ni^amiyya. 

The representatives of the Ithna-'ashariyya were, 
at the beginning of the Sunni restoration in Western 
Iran, regarded with great suspicion. This attitude 
both on the part of the sultans and of the great vizier 
is clearly expressed in several anecdotes of the latter’s 
Siyasatnama. In the 6th/i2th century, when Nizam 
al-Mulk no longer put his stamp on religious policy, 
the Shi'ites were able to take a greater share in the 
affairs of the state. Some of them even reached 
the rank of vizier. The altercations between Sunnis 
and Shi'a continued, however, in disputes and literary 
polemics, as well as outbursts of physical violence. 
An invaluable source for our knowledge of these con¬ 
troversies is the Kitab al-Nakd or Ba’-d mathalib al- 
nawa$ib fi nakd fada^ih al-Rawafid by Na?r al-Din 
Abu ’ 1 -Rashid c Abd al-Dhalil al-Kazwini al-Razi, an 
apology for the Shi'a in reply to a Sunni literary at¬ 
tack. 

In the course of the 5th/nth century Sufism was 
well on its way towards becoming one of the dominant 
forms of Islam in Iran. Its greatest progress was 
made among the predominantly Sunni population of 
the eastern provinces while the Shi'a, in general, 
took a critical stand towards mysticism. The nume¬ 
rous Sufi shaykhs of this period still lived and worked 
within the small circles of their pupils, established 
usually in convents (ribdf, khdnkdh) but without or¬ 
ganizational ties. They taught by their words as well 
as by the example of their spiritual life, and did not 
pay much attention to the scholastic elaboration of 
Sufi doctrine, to which, in the schools of ‘Irafci Sufism, 
the name of al-Djunayd [q.v.] is especially connected. 
The ideas of the great shaykhs of Khurasan living 
in this period are best known from the hagiographic 
works written by their followers (e.g., Abu Sa'id b. 
Abi ’ 1 -Khavr [q.v.], Abu ’ 1 -Hasan c Ali b. Ahmad 
al-KharakSni [q.v.] and Aljmad-i Djami [?.«.]). One of 
the first theoreticians of mysticism in eastern Iran 
I was 'Abd Allah al-Anjari [9.V.] of HarSt (d. 481/1089). 
The reconciliation of Sufism with the doctrines of 
Sunni orthodoxy which took place in this century was 
largely due to the efforts of eminent Khurasani mys¬ 
tics like al-Kushayri [q.v.] and Muhammad al-Ghazali 
[?.».]. On. the whole, the Turkish rulers of Iran, as 
well as their Iranian bureaucrats, favoured the Sufi 
shaykhs, chiefly out of respect for the miracles (kara- 
mat) attributed to these holy men. 

One of the most decisive influences of Iranian 
mysticism, spreading to the farthest corners of the 
Islamic world, was the formation of Sufi brotherhoods 
known as (arikas [q.v.]. Apart from the Kazaruniyya 
of Fars already mentioned, most of the early orders 
were formed in the 6th/i2th century. Among them 
was the fraternity of the Kh'adjagan founded by 
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Kh"adia Yusuf al-Hamadhani (d. 555/1160) in 
Khurasan but better known through its Transoxanian 
branch, the Yasawiyya, named after the Turkish Sufi 
shaykh Ahmad Yasawi [ q.v.] (d. 562/1166). With the 
expansion of the Turks to the West the Yasawi type 
of Sufism was introduced in Anatolia where it was 
continued by the Bektashiyya. 

Towards the end of this century two great farikas 
emerged almost simultaneously at opposite sides of 
Iran. In ‘Irak and western Iran the Suhrawardiyya, 
which was based on the teachings of Abu Hafs al- 
Suhrawardi [?.v.] (d. 632/1234-5), was raised for a 
short time to the position of an official Sufi organ¬ 
ization by the caliph al-Nasir. A secondary branch 
of the Suhrawardiyya was established in Multan on 
the Indian subcontinent. The order of the Kubrawiy- 
ya goes back to the Kh w arazmian shaykh Nadjm 
al-Din Kubra [?.u.] (d. 617 or 618/1220-2). The major¬ 
ity of the later Sufi orders of Iran derive their silsila 
from this order. Both the founder and the many 
eminent scholars among his pupils made a great 
contribution to mystical thought in Iran. The order 
of the Cishtiyya (g.r.i was also formed in Iran but 
reached its greatest development in India. Although 
it was founded in Anatolia, the Mawlawiyya [tjr.i;.] 
should also be mentioned in this connection on 
account of the deep roots it had in the religious 
environment of eastern Iran. 

The attempts of the caliph al-Nasir to assert 
the secular power of the ‘Abbasids as well as their 
leading position in the religious matters of the Sunni 
community led to sharp conflict with the Kh w arazm- 
shahs, who were supported by Shi'is seeking revenge 
for the repression suffered under Sunni rule. As a 
part of this struggle Shah Muhammad tried to estab¬ 
lish a rival caliphate for which he put forward, as 
his candidate, a member of the ‘Alid family. This 
scheme was frustrated by the Mongol invasion. 

The effects of the Mongol conquest decisively 
changed religious conditions in Iran. Retrospectively, 
these changes appear to form a prelude to the estab¬ 
lishment of a Shi'i state a few centuries later. The 
disappearance of the 'Abbasid caliphate had weaken¬ 
ed the position of the Sunnis, who were deprived of 
this living symbol of the unity of the Islamic commun¬ 
ity, without having any theological expedient to 
account for the vacancy of its leadership such as the 
Shi'a possessed in the doctrine of the ghayba. The 
secular power had, moreover, for the first time since 
the Arab conquest, passed into the hands of unbeliev¬ 
ers. Up to the time of the conversion to Islam of 
Ghazan Khan and the Mcngol aristocracy (694/1295), 
the Ilkhans, with the sole exception of the Muslim 
Ahmad Teguder (681/1283-683/1285), were either 
Shamanists, Buddhists or Nestoriau Christians. 
Temples and churches had been erected in various 
places and Buddhist bakhshis came to Iran from 
Central Asia and India. An interesting example 
of their spiritual influence is provided by the conver¬ 
sations with Buddhist ascetics recorded in the bio¬ 
graphy of the famous Kubrawi shaykh ‘Ala’ al-Dawla 
[q.v.] al Simnani. Other groups of non-Muslims were 
able to acquire a greater political influence than had 
previously been possible. The rise to power of the 
Jewish vizier Sa‘d al-Dawla during the reign of 
Arghun Khan (683/1284-690/1291) and the prominent 
place he gave to many of his co-religionists provoked 
at the time of his downfall one of the rare instances 
of an anti-Jewish outburst in the history of Iranian 
Islam. 

In so far as the early Ilkhans showed any interest 
in the religious affairs of their Muslim subjects, 


they not unfrequently favoured the cause of the Shi‘a. 
Already under Hulegu the prominent Shi'i scholar 
Nasir al-Din Tusi [q.v.] reached a position of great 
influence at the Mongol court. Apart from his many 
other intellectual pursuits, he founded a school of 
Shi‘i theology which flourished throughout the 
Mongol period. Although Ghazan officially adhered to 
the Hanafi madhhab, on several occasions he showed 
his devotion towards the ‘Alid family, e.g., by making 
the pilgrimage to the holy shrines in ‘Irak and by 
founding “houses of the sayyids" (dar al-siyada) in 
many of the larger towns providing shelter and sup¬ 
port to indigent and wandering descendants of the 
ahl al-bayt. His successor Oldjaytii (703/1304-716/ 
1316) even temporarily joined the Shi'a after earlier 
having shifted his allegiance from the Hanafiyya to 
the Shafi'iyya. 

During the interval between the decline of II- 
khanid power after the death of Abu Sa'id in 736/1336 
and the rise of Timur, the discontent of the population 
with Mongol rule found an outlet in the revolt of 
the Sarbadarids [?.v.] in Khurasan. A religious dimen¬ 
sion was given to this movement by the collaboration 
of the ShayUhiyya-Djuriyya, a Shi'i order of Sufis 
established in Sabzawar by Shaykh Khalifa (d. 736/- 
1335) and his pupil Hasan Diuri (d. ca. 739/1338). To 
a branch of this order belonged Mir Kiwam al-Din al- 
Mar'ashi, a sayyid who in the same period founded 
a small Shi'i state in Mazandaran. His dynasty, re¬ 
siding in Amul, is known as the Sadat-i Mar'ashi. 

Timur and his successors were without exception 
Sunnis. The great conqueror, however, often sub¬ 
ordinated his religious allegiance to political interests. 
His son Shahrukh (807/1405-850/1446) was an 
excellent example of the righteous Sunni ruler, but a 
much more relaxed attitude was adopted by the 
provincial government in Transoxania under Ulugh 
Beg [j.y.]. It was supported by the aristocratic 
of Samarkand and Bukhara who by tradition 
exerted secular power. But, on the other hand, it 
provoked a fierce reaction from the Nakshbandiyya 
[q.v.]. This Sufi order regarded itself as the defender 
of the lower social classes as well as of the strict ob¬ 
servance of the shari’-a. With the rise to power of the 
Timurid Sultan Abu Sa‘id [q.v.] (855/1452-872/1469) 
in Samarkand the leading Nakshbandi shaykh, 
Kh w adja Ahrar, acquired a predominant influence in 
political affairs. Simultaneously, the Nakshbandiyya 
became also the main spiritual force at the court of 
the Timurids in Harat during the reign of Husayn 
Baykara [q.v.] (872/1468-911/1504). But here the 
farika, led by such eminent cultured men as Diami 
[q.v.] and his murid Mir ‘All Shir Nawa’i [q.v.], did 
not display the obscurantism which characterized 
the Transoxanian branch. The sultan himself was not 
entirely free from Shi'i sympathies. His deportment 
at the rediscovery of the alleged tomb of ‘All near 
Balkh, where he founded the shrine that became 
known as Mazar-i Sharif [<?.«.], was a remarkable 
instance of this. 

At the end of the 8th/i4th century the Hurufiyya 
[q.v.], a sect originating in a milieu of Sufis and 
sayyids, and owing its name to its grammatolatrous 
tendencies, was initiated by Fa<Jl Allah [q.v.] Astara- 
badi. Very soon it was subdued in Iran by Miran Shah, 
a son of Timur. The further history of the sect was 
enacted chiefly in Syria and Anatolia. Another heretic 
leader, Nurbakhsh [q.v.] (d. 869/1464), who during 
the reign of Shahrukh repeatedly asserted himself to 
be Mahdi in various parts of Iran, was through his 
teacher Isfoak al-Khuttalani connected with the 
Kubrawiyya order which up to his time had adhered 
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to the Sunni shari'a in spite of a considerable in¬ 
fluence of Shi 1 ! ideas. 

The dynasties which dominated Western Iran 
during most of the gth/15th century were based on 
confederations of Turkoman tribes. Among these still 
only superficially Islamized nomads an intensive 
religious propaganda was spread in the course of this 
period. It radiated from Ardabil in Adharbavdian. 
which from the early 8th/i4th century onwards was 
the centre of a Sunni mystical order founded by 
Shavkh §afi al-Din [ q.v .] (d. 735/1335). Under the 
leadership of his descendants, this farika won great 
support among the tribes living in the borderland 
between Anatolia and Iran. This expansion was 
accompanied by a shift in the religious orientation 
of the Safawid family towards Shi'i concepts, which 
included the belief in a divine incarnation in the 
spiritual leader ( murshid ) of the order. This change 
seems to have taken place when it was guided by 
Shavkh Diunavd [q.v.] (851/1447-864/1460), and 
became particularly clear at the time of his successor 
Shavkh Haydar [q.v.] (864/1460-893/1483). From this 
time onwards the Safawids claimed descent from 
the line of Husayni imams.. The politico-religious 
confederation of Turkoman tribes which they formed 
was known as the KIzllbash [?.!>.]. Similar traces of 
extreme Shi'i doctrines, though far less clear than in 
the case of the KIzllbash, appear among the Kara 
Koyunlu [g.v.], especially during the reign of Sultan 
Djahan Shah (841/1438-872/1467) (cf. V. Minorsky, 
BSOAS, xvi/2 (1954), 271-97). The other Turkoman 
power in this area, the Ak Koyunlu [q.v.] was, how¬ 
ever, unquestionably Sunni. 

Two other Shi'i movements with ghulal doctrines, 
focused on the concepts of incarnation and messian- 
ism, and not unsimilar to those of the 15th century 
Safawiyya, were the sect of the Ahl-i Hakk [qr.ti.], 
which spread from its place of origin in the area of 
Shahrazur into western Iran, and the Musha'sha' 
[?.t>.], which recruited its following among the Arab 
tribes in Khuzistan and southern 'Irak. The latter 
started with the appearance as Mahdi of Sayyid 
Mubammad b. Falah in about 840/1436. He formed a 
small theocratic state which under the suzerainty of 
the Safawid shahs continued to exist for a consider¬ 
able period as a buffer state between Iran and Otto¬ 
man 'Irak. 

The great expansion of Sufism is one of the main 
characteristics of spiritual life during the three cen¬ 
turies separating the Mongol invasion from the rise 
of the Safawids as rulers of Iran. The most obvious 
signs of this in religious practice were the pious 
devotion offered by men of quite different social 
status to the mystical shaykhs and the growth of the 
Sufi brotherhoods. The orders which came to flower in 
the course of this period have maintained themselves 
in Iran up to the present day in spite of a dramatic 
reversal of their success in the subsequent period. 
The Kubrawiyya [g.u.] produced a number of out¬ 
standing mystical philosophers like 'Ala 1 al-Dawla 
[?.v.] al-Simnani (d. 736/1335-6) and Sayyid 'Ali al- 
Hamadhani [q.v.] (d. 786/1385). A gradual conver¬ 
gence of the lines of thought of Sunni mysticism and 
Shi'i imamology is the most interesting feature of 
their works. The main theme is the identification of 
the doctrine of the ghayba of the Imam-Mahdi with 
the concept of the permanent existence of a hidden 
kufb [q.v.] at the top of a hierarchy of Sufi saints. 
(See further M. Mole, Les Kubrawiya entre sunnisme 
et shiisme aux huiiiime ei neuvieme siecles de Vhtgire, 
in REI, xxix (1961), 61-142). 

The second great organization of Iranian Sufism, 
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the Ni'mat Allahi Order, was founded by Shah 
Ni'mat Allah [g.u.j Wali (d. 834/1431). Although this 
farika has split into many independent branches in 
later times, its spiritual centre is still the shrine of the 
founder at Mahan in Kirman. The individual wander¬ 
ing darwish [q.v.], a well-known figure of Iranian 
social life until quite recently, had his prototype 
in the members of kalandari [g.v.j groups. 

Among the Shi'a, who in this period were still a 
minority, the tendency towards a reconciliation with 
Sunni Sufism can also be observed. Sayyid Haydar 
Amuli (d. after 787/1385) in his main work, Didmi' 
al-Asrdr, laid great emphasis on the fundamental 
unity of both strains of esoteric thought in Islam. 
They converge in the acknowledgement of a common 
source of religious inspiration: the teaching of the 
imam s, who appear at the beginning of nearly all the 
chains of tradition (silsilas [g.u.]) of the Sufis. (Cf. 
H. Corbin, in Melanges Henri Massi, Tehran 1963, 
72-roi; see also the edition of the Didmi' by H. Corbin 
and Osman Yahya, La philosophic shi'ite, Tehran- 
Paris 1969). 

As elsewhere in the Islamic world of that day, 
the pantheistic philosophy of Ibn al-'Arabi [g.v.] did 
not fail to have a profound influence on metaphysical 
thinking in Iran. It found a particularly fertile soil 
as quite similar ideas were already current in Persian 
mystical poetry although they had not yet been syn¬ 
thesized into a coherent system of doctrine. This 
congeniality, which is notable especially with the 
great mystical poets of the 7th/i3th century, made 
it very easy for the commentators of subsequent 
generations to interpret their works in terms of the 
scholastic patterns of the philosophy of wahdat al- 
wudqiid. Beginning with the poets of the early 8th/- 
14th century like Shah Ni'mat Allah Wali and 
Mafomud-i Shabistari [qq.v.], these models were con¬ 
sciously applied in all Sfifi poetry. The impact of Ibn 
al-'Arabi affected both Sunnis and Shi'is. To the 
latter belonged the earliest writers on mystical philos¬ 
ophy who can be regarded as his adepts in Iran: 
Sa'd al-Din Hamuya (d. 650/1252) and his pupil 
'Aziz al-Din Nasafi. 

The proclamation issued by Shah Isma'il in 
907/1501 on his ascent to the throne in Tabriz as the 
first Safawid ruler marks the most decisive turning- 
point in the history of Iranian Islam. The population 
of the newly conquered empire was enjoined to adopt 
the Shi'i form of the call to prayer and to practise 
the cursing of the first three patriarchal caliphs. The 
former kaleidoscopical pattern of religious allegiances, 
which up to that time had always shown a predom¬ 
inance of Sunnism, was now replaced by theocratic 
unity based on the claim of the exclusive sovereignty 
in matters spiritual and secular of the 'Alid imams. 
In its earliest stage the Safawid state was dominated 
by the Turkoman tribal chiefs of the Ktzllbadi who 
at the same time constituted the leading caste of the 
religious body. The shah, who was also the murshid 
of the Safawi order, was according to contemporary 
reports of European observers worshipped as God. 
This is confirmed by allusions to a divine incarnation 
made by the shah himself in his Turkish poems (cf. 
V. Minorsky, in BSOAS, x (1942), 1007 ff.). 

Apart from the belief in the mission of their reli¬ 
gious guide, the intellectual content of the KIzllbash 
movement seems to have been very limited. Before 
long the movement proved to be unequal to the task 
of converting the majority of the people of Iran, 
with its ancient Sunni traditions, into a homogeneous¬ 
ly Shi'i community. The initiative was taken over by 
the ' ulamd 1 of the Ithna-'ashariyya [q.v.], the only 
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section of the Shi'a numerous and sophisticated 
enough to provide religious leadership on an adequate 
level. The indigenous tradition of Shi 1 ! scholarship 
was considerably reinforced by the emigration of 
< -ulamd > from centres outside Iran like Djabal 'Amil 
in Syria and al-Bahrayn. A powerful clergy came into 
being which gradually extended its influence and 
endeavoured to eliminate the traces of the heterodox 
origins of the Safawids. At the same time, however, 
the emergence of this class posed the fundamental 
question of ultimate sovereignty within the theocracy. 
According to the Ithna-'ashari doctrine of the 
imama [j.v.], the Hidden Imam continues to govern 
the world during his ghayba and his sovereign 
rights cannot be shared by any secular power. In 
the nth/i7th century it had become a point of dis¬ 
cussion whether the interpretation of the will of the 
imam was entrusted to one of the living members of 
the c Alid house (which implicitly meant the Safawid 
shah) or whether it was the prerogative of the col¬ 
lective opinion of the community as interpreted by 
the doctors of the Shi'a. About the same time shah 
‘Abbas I was, for political reasons, forced to break 
the military power of the KIzllbash. For a short 
while the shah tried to find a new base for his posi¬ 
tion as a spiritual leader in the Nuktawiyya [}.».], 
a sect in Khurasan in which remnants of various 
earlier Shi'i movements seem to have reassembled. 
At the time of the last Safawid ruler, Shah Sultan 
Husayn (1105/1694-1135/1722), the theologians 
virtually dominated the state. 

The central religious official in the Safawid state 
was the sadr [q.v.], whose function had existed already 
in the Timurid period. He was charged with the super¬ 
vision of religious affairs and institutions in general. 
At the local level he was represented by the shaykh 
al-Islam [q.v.], who was appointed in most of the 
larger cities and controlled more directly the juris¬ 
diction of the shari'a courts. Towards the end of 
the Iith/i7th century the office of the sadr declined 
and was replaced by that of a mulldbashi (Turkish: 
head mullah). The members of the clergy were mainly 
dependent on the revenue of wakfs, but some of them 
also acquired great personal wealth which enhanced 
their prestige among the populace and made them 
more or less independent of the support of the politic¬ 
al power. The shahs, for their part, took a great 
interest in the maintenance of the pious foundations 
and the embellishment of the holy places of the Shi'a, 
both inside and outside Iran. Shah ‘Abbas I, who 
transformed his own landed property into awkdf, 
assumed the title of administrator ( mutawalli) of 
the extensive possessions of the shrine of the imam 
al-RiiJa’, the actual duties of which were performed 
by a mutauallibashi residing in Mashhad. The Shi‘i 
clergy was hierarchically divided into the higher 
group of the ‘ulamd’ and the lower one of the mullas 
[. q.v .]. The duties of the latter were restricted to 
education and some functions deriving from the 
practical application of the sharia. Among themselves 
the ‘ttlama 5 constituted two opposing theological 
schools, the Akhbaris who rejected all speculative 
theology and demanded a strict adherence to the 
hadilh of the Prophet and the imams, and the Usulis 
[. q.v .] who claimed a right of direct resort to the ulti¬ 
mate sources ( usul ) of the faith for the fully qualified 
scholars of Islam. On the basis of this claim these 
scholars could call themselves muditahid. From this 
emerged the later institution of the Mardfa^-i tabl’d 
[q.v.]. 

The history of the conversion of the people of 
Iran to Shi'ism is still largely unknown in its details. 


Apparently, it was not quite completed before the 
I2th/i8th century. The victims of the first wave of 
actual persecution at the time of the conquest by 
Shah Isma'il and his KIzllbash were predominantly 
Sunni theologians. Among the Sufis, the order of the 
Kazaruniyya in Fars suffered very great losses as a 
result of this persecution. Outbursts of violence 
against dissenters continued to take place throughout 
the Safawid period. During the reign of Shah Sultan 
1.1 usayn the powerful mulldbashi Muhammad Bakir 
al-Madjlisi [?.v.] intensified the persecution of 
Ijufism in which the KIzllbash were not spared. Most 
of the Iranian tankas had virtually ceased to exist 
at the beginning of the I2th/i8th century. 

Religious topics were very much in prominence 
in the intellectual life of Safawid times. In Persian 
poetry the preoccupation with mysticism was replaced 
by the cultivation of Shi'i themes such as the elegies 
on the holy martyrs. These products of classical liter¬ 
ature also influenced the various forms of a rich 
religious folk-literature. Traces of this can, for instan¬ 
ce, be found in the libretti used for the recitals of the 
rawqlakh' ,l dn [q.v.]. According to the autochthonous 
tradition, the passion plays ( ta'-ziya [?.v.]), the occur¬ 
rence of which is not documented before the late 
I2th/i8th century, were instituted by Shah Isma'il 
as a means of propagating Shi'i sentiment among 
the Iranians. Whatever the historical value of this 
assertion, it shows at least the important part played 
by religious literature in this respect. Through the 
efforts of the expanding religious class a large theolo¬ 
gical literature written in Arabic came into being, 
the magnum opus of which is the Bihar al-anwdr of 
Muhammad Bakir al-Madjlisi. In addition to these 
scholarly works, many books on religious subjects 
were composed in Persian for the propagation of 
Shi'i doctrines. 

The most important contribution of Safawid Iran 
to Islamic culture was the philosophical school of 
Isfahan which resuscitated the philosophy of ishrdk 
[j.v.j, first elaborated by Shihab al-Din Suhrawardi 
[q.v. ] al-Maktul in the 7th/izth century. Forerunners 
of this school were the eminent Shi'i scholars, Shaykh 
Baha’ al-Din al-‘Amili [q.v.] and Mir Muhammad 
Bakir al-Damad [q.v.], but the actual founder, as 
well as its foremost representative, was Mulla Sadr 
al-Din al-Shirazi [q.v.], usually known as Mulla 
Sadra. Other notable members were Mulla Muhsin-i 
Fayd-i Kashani, Mulla ‘Abd al-Razzak-i Lahidji 
and Mir Abu TKasim-i Findariski. A late I3th/i9th 
century follower of the Isfahan school was Hadjdji 
Mulla Hadi-i Sabzawari (1212/1797-8—1295/1878). 
The strong gnostic element in their philosophy made 
them suspicious in the eyes of the orthodox mudjta- 
hids. They did in fact have an impact on the develop¬ 
ment of new religious tendencies deviating from the 
mainstream of the Ithna-'ashariyya such as the 
school of the Shaykhiyya and the Babi religion. 

Since the establishment of the Shi'i theocracy in 
Iran, the allegiance of the political power to this 
form of Islam hasonly been interrupted twice. The first 
occasion was the short reign of Isma'il II (984/1576- 
985/1577), the second the period of Nadir Shah [q.v.] 
(1148/1736-1160/1747). Notwithstanding the fact that 
hi? tribe, the Afshars, had taken part in the original 
KIzllbash confederation, he pledged himself at the 
time of his election asShahinshdh of Iran in 1148/1736 
to an attempt at a reconciliation between the Ithna- 
'ashari Shi'a and the Sunnism of the surrounding 
Islamic peoples. To this end he suggested a transform¬ 
ation of the Shi'a into a fifth school of Islamic law, 
the Dja'fariyya, which would share in the state of 
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mutual recognition existing between the four Sunni 
madhahib. Although this proposal was favourably 
received by a council of Sunni and Shi'i scholars held 
at Nadjaf in T156/1743, it was rejected by the leading 
Sunni power, the Ottoman sultan. 

Under the rule of the Zand dynasty, the govern¬ 
ment returned to a strict observance of orthodox 
Shi'ism. One of the signs of this was the reinstate¬ 
ment of a shaykh al-Islam in Shiraz. During this 
period a revival of Sufism came about as a result 
of the missionary activities of Ma'sum c Ali Shah, 
who was sent to Iran by the “pole” (kufb) of the 
Indian branch of the Ni'mat Allahl order. This 
provoked a fierce persecution end with the 
execution of Ma'sum c Ali Shah in 1212/1797-8. The 
driving force behind this was the dominating mudjla- 
hid of this time, Aka Muhammad Bakir-i Bihbihani 
(TI17/1705-1208/1803). Living in Karbala’, as a 
leading scholar of the U$uli school, he succeeded in 
bringing to an end the predominance cf the Akhbaris 
at the holy shrines (' atabat) in 'Irak, a predominance 
which had existed there since the end of the 
Safawid period. At the same time, the Shi'i theory 
of the usul al-fikh was being elaborated and greater 
emphasis was laid on the right of idjlihad. These 
developments were of great significance for the 
relationship between the dynasty of the I<adjars and 
the clergy during the 13th/i9th century. The latter 
came to hold the spiritual leadership whereas the 
shans could no longer point to an £ Alid descent as 
a counterweight. The situation of the chief centres 
of Shi'i learning outside the boundaries of the Iranian 
state did very much to strengthen the position of the 
clergy whenever they opposed the policy of the 
Kadjars. But even inside Iran they enjoyed a large 
measure of immunity, an important part of which 
was the traditional right of asylum ( bast 
accorded to places of religious importance. 

During the reigns of the early Kadjars, the Shi'i 
clergy was able to exert a considerable influence on the 
affairs of the state. Fatb £ Ali Shah (1211/1797-1250/ 
1834), who in all possible ways endeavoured to foster 
the growth of the religious body, showed himself 
especially amenable to pressure from the muditahids. 
On more than one occasion they actually interfered 
with his foreign policy. Under his successors 
relations between the state and the religious leaders 
became more strained. The latter’s fierce opposition 
to the growing impact of western influences in Iran 
finally led to their active support of the popular 
protests against foreign monopolies like the tobacco 
concession of 1891-1892 and their involvement in 
the struggle against the authoritarian rule of the 
Kadjar shahs during the constitutional revolution at 
the beginning of this century. The Iranian govern¬ 
ment, on the other hand, as it more and more assumed 
the attitudes of a modern secular state, became less 
willing to respect the traditional privileges of the 
religious class. 

Almost at the same time as the controversy be¬ 
tween Akhbaris and U?ulis was settled in favour of 
the latter, a new schism divided the Shi'i theologians. 
The doctrines of Shaykh Ahmad al-Ahsah [q.v.], 
which were mainly concerned with the role of the 
Hidden Imam as a mediator in men’s striving towards 
moral perfection and with problems of eschatology, 
were condemned as heretical by the muditahids. As 
a result of this the sect of the Shaykhi s [9m.] was 
formed out of what had only been a school of Shi'i 
theology. After the death of al-Aljsa’i in 1241/1826, 
his teaching was continued by Sayyid Kazim-i 
Rashti (d. 1259/1843) who, from his residence in 


Karbala 5 , was able to exert his influence through the 
Iranian pilgrims. Afterwards the Shayklii sect split 
into three branches of which only the Aka’i’s are 
of any significance today. The centre of the present 
community is the madrasa of Kirman. Larger groups 
of Shaykhis are also to be found in Tehran, in 
Adharbaydjan and Fars, as well as among the 
employees of the oil industry in Khuzistan. (Cf. 
G. Scarcia, Slalo e doilrine attuali della setta sciita 
degli shaikhi in Persia, in Studi e materiali di storia 
delle religioni , xxix (1958), 215-41). 

In 1260/1844 Sayyid £ Ali Muhammad of Shiraz 
revealed himself as the Bab [q.v.] or “gateway” who 
had come to inaugurate a new prophetic cycle. This 
meant no less than a breach with the Islamic sharpa, 
as was explicitly confirmed by a convention of the 
followers of the Bab in 1264/1848 at Badasht. The 
first stage of this new religion was a period of per¬ 
secution to which the early believers often reacted 
with violence. The Bab himself was executed in 1266/ 
1850. After an attempt on the life of Nasir al-Din 
Shah in 1266/1852, the persecution reached a climax 
and the movement was wiped out as far as public 
life in Iran was concerned. Although it continued to 
have its secret sympathizers, especially among mer¬ 
chants and other groups of the middle class of Iranian 
society, its further development as an organization 
could only take place in exile. The succession to the 
Bab was for some time a matter of contention be¬ 
tween Mirza Husayn £ Ali Nuri and his brother Mirza 
Nuri, who, among their following, were respectively 
known as Baha’ Allah [g.v.] and $ubh-i Azal. The 
former, who was able to get the support of the large 
majority, initiated a reform of the Babi religion, 
which, as the religion of the Baha’is extended 
its aspirations and activities far beyond the limits 
of Iranian religious life. 

The renaissance of $ufism in Iran, which had 
started in the late I2th/i8th century, had continued 
during the Kadjar period in spite of the often violent 
opposition of the mudilahids. During the reign of 
Muhammad Shah (1250/1834-1264/1848), it even 
received official backing as the shah had become an 
adept of Sufism under the influence of his vizier 
Hadjdji Mirza Akasi. Up to the present time the 
farifras have been able to hold their ground and even 
to expand the number of their adherents, which are 
to be found almost exclusively among the urban 
population. They have also displayed a considerable 
literary activity. Modern Shl'i Sufism in Iran chiefly 
consists of three big orders: 1. The Dhahabivva. 
which is a recent appelation of that branch of the 
Kubrawiyya that separated itself from the main 
body at the time of the appearance of a Mahdi of 
Nurbakhs in the 9th/i5th century. It was also called 
Dhahabivva-i ightishashiyya, the “Dhahabivva of 
the rebels”. The modern revival dates from the 
middle of the 19th century and is due to the activities 
of the kufb Hadrat-i Raz (d. 1286/1869-70). His 
descendants, the Sharifis, are still at the head of a 
smaller branch of this farika, whereas the majority 
follows the tradition of Wahid al-awliya’ (d. 1374/ 
1954). Both sections of the Dhahabivva have their 
centre at Shiraz. 2. The Ni'mat Allahiyya have 
since the middle of the 19th century been divided into 
three independent groups which each have a separate 
chain of kufbs. The most numerous and influential 
branch is the Gunabadiyya, named after the Khurasa¬ 
nian town of Gunabad near which the spiritual leader¬ 
ship has its residence. It has many followers among 
the higher classes. The other branches are the line of 
Dh u ’ 1 -riyasatayn, starting with Munawwar £ Ali Shah 
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(d. 1301/1884), and that of Safi ‘All Shah (d. 1342/- 
1924). The majority of the latter’s adherents have, 
after his death, abolished the principle of guidance 
by one single kufb and have replaced this by the form 
of a brotherhood (ukhuwwat) with a collective leader¬ 
ship. 3. The Khaksar darwishe s, who recruit their 
following chiefly from the lower classes, continue the 
traditions connected with the mystical life of the an¬ 
cient Malamatis and Kalandar darwishe s. They have 
no reliable tradition about their origins. They re¬ 
gard as their founder 1 Shaykh Sultan Djalal al-Din 
Haydar who may be identical with Shaykh Djalal al- 
Din of Bukhara (d. 690/1291). This would mean that 
they go back to the Djalaliyya branch of the Suhra- 
wardi order. In recent times the Khaksars have 
abandoned the way of life of wandering darwishes 
and have adopted almost completely that of the 
other Sufi orders of Iran. The fakr-i 'adfam, an organi¬ 
zation of artisans of the futuwwa type, is closely 
related to the Khaksar order. Among the Sunni 
population of Kurdistan, the Kadiriyya and the 
Nakshbandiyya are still of some importance. (See 
further R. Gramlich, DU schiitischen Derwischorden 
Persiens. ErsUr Teil: DU Affiliationen, Abh. K.M., 
xxxvi, 1, Wiesbaden 1965). 

The Iranian Constitution of 1906 and the Supple¬ 
mentary Fundamental Law of 1907 confirmed the 
privileged position of Ithna-'ashari Shi'ism as the 
religion of the state. The mudftahids acquired a right 
of veto on legislation as far as any proposals violating 
the prescriptions of Islamic law were concerned. 
[See further dustur, iv. - iran]. The policy of 
mcdernization pursued by the founder of the Pahlavi 
dynasty, Reza Shah (1924-1941), greatly affected 
the religious life of the country. Although he had 
yielded to the opposition of the ‘ ulama 1 against the 
establishment in Iran of a republic modelled on the 
modem Turkish state, Reza Shah embarked on a 
vigorous programme of secularization in education, 
and civil and penal law which to a large extent 
reduced the clerical predominance in public life. The 
political power granted to the 'ulama' under the 
Constitution was suspended. Regulations regarding 
the celebration of religious festivals, the emancipa¬ 
tion of women and the use of European dress very 
much changed the outer appearance of the Islamic 
society of Iran. The introduction of the Djalali [?.v.] 
era, a solar hidjri calendar based cn pre-Islamic tra¬ 
ditions, is only one example of the vivid interest in 
ancient Iranian civilization which constitutes an 
essential element of modern nationalism. Although 
the impact of these developments on the attitude 
towards Islam among the educated was very con¬ 
siderable, its effects on the broad masses were still 
only superficial. After the abdication of Reza Shah 
in 1941, many of the old religious sentiments and 
customs were revived. Political groups based on a 
reaction against secularization and foreign influence 
took part in the turbulent political life of the early 
post-war years. The most prominent of these organi¬ 
zations were the jiddHyydn-i islam [g.v.], led by 
Nawab-i §afawi, and the mudfahidin-i islam of 
Ayat Allah Abu ’ 1 -Kasim Kashani [?.v.]. The public¬ 
ation of religious literature was also revived (cf. 
Y. Armajani, Islamic Literature in post-war Iran, 
in The World of Islam. Studies in honour of Philip 
K. Hitti, ed. by J. Kritzeck and R. Bayly Winder, 
London 1959, 271-82). 
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(J. T. P. de Bruijn) 

vii.—L iterature 

As the literature of Iran in its widest sense can 
not be surveyed in this article, a preliminary defini¬ 
tion of its contents is necessary. Essentially, the 
article is restricted to Persian literature, by which 
we will understand the poetry and belletristic prose 
works composed in the New Persian literary language 
in as far as they have been produced by the Muslim 
population of Iran from the 3rd/9th century onwards. 
After a treatment of the origins of this literary tra¬ 
dition and of some of its main characteristics, a 
historical survey will be given encompassing both the 
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literary works of the past and of the present. This 
definition excludes the literatures of pre-Islamic 
times, the writings of the non-Muslim communities 
(e.g. Judaeo-Persian literature [q.v.]), the learned 
prose works, the literatures of other New Iranian 
languages and folk-literature. The cultivation of Per¬ 
sian letters outside the boundaries of present-day 
Iran is taken into consideration only as far as and as 
long as it has been directly connected with the literary 
life of I’lratt intirieur. Some references to general 
works about most of these excluded branches of Iran¬ 
ian literary activity have, however, been entered 
into the Bibliography. 

I. General Aspects. 

a. The origins of Persian literature. 

About the beginnings of Persian poetry, several 
different traditions have been handed down. Accord¬ 
ing to one of them, the first Persian poem was 
composed by the Sasanian king Bahram V Gur 
(421-439 A.D.). This initiative remained fruitless, it 
is said, on account of the opposition by the Zoro- 
astrian clergy who regarded all forms of poetic speech 
as being based on falsehood and as a dangerous tool 
in the hands of heretics. Whatever the historical 
value of this story might be, it is at any rate signifi¬ 
cant in as far as it perfectly illustrates the literary 
conditions in pre-Islamic Iran during the last few 
centuries preceding the Arab conquest. The fact 
that the same monarch is credited with Arabic 
poems as well, moreover, points to the complex origin 
of Persian literature: on the one hand, from patterns 
of linguistic art as they are known to have existed 
in pre-Islamic Iranian culture; on the other, from 
Arabic literature as it had developed during the 
first two centuries of Islam out of the Bedouin 
poetry of the Djahilivva. The traditional literary 
critics of the Middle Ages, like c Awfi [q.v.] and 
Shams-i Kays [9.V.], have denied this double ancestry. 
To them, Persian poetry was entirely a product of 
Islamic culture. Its formal and thematic conventions 
were either taken over from Arabic poetry or newly 
invented by the first Persian poets. An important 
role as a creator of new forms in assigned to Rudaki 
[9.11.]. The information concerning literary activity in 
Sasanian times that was available to these mediaeval 
critics was not accepted as evidence of the existence 
of a pre-Islamic poetry in Iran but was interpreted 
as referring only to a kind of rhymed prose set to 
music, not to be confused with serious literature. 

Modem scholarship has established beyond doubt 
that Iran did have an independent literary tradition 
from ancient times onwards. This included poetry 
with a set of prosodic and metrical rules of its own, 
the historical development of which can be traced up 
to a certain extent. The oldest documents of Iranian 
literature, the Gathas, have been found to be partly 
poetical texts with an arrangement into stanzas of 
different length and with a metrical system based on 
the number of syllables. Within this system at least 
five variants are known. This prodosy is quite similar 
to that of the Vedic texts. Poetical fragments have also 
been discovered in the younger parts of the Avesta. 
A new metrical principle seems to be involved in 
these last texts, viz. the fixed number of accents. 
Most of the Middle Iranian languages were also used 
for writing poetry. The Manichaean hymns in Parth¬ 
ian and Middle Persian that have been found among 
the Turfan-manuscripts are partly translations from 
Syrian models, partly original compositions. Many of 
them are acrostic poems based on the order of the 
Semitic alphabet. In some of these hymns there are 
evocations of nature at the time of spring which are 


very much reminiscent of later Persian lyrical poetry. 
In the so-called Book-Pahlavi literature a number 
of texts have been shown to be original poems dis¬ 
guised by later Zoroastrian traditions as prose works. 
They represent different strains of Middle Iranian 
literary culture: the Ayyatkar (or Yadgar)-i Zarlran 
belongs to the national epic (cf. E. Benveniste, JA, 
ccxiv (1932), 245-93), the allegorical tenzone Drakht-i 
Astirig to the literature of wisdom (cf. idem, JA 
ccxvii (1930), 193-225). In both cases, linguistic evi¬ 
dence points to a Parthian origin. There are also 
remnants of religious poetry like the hymn on Zurvan 
discovered by H. S. Nyberg in the Bundahishn (JA, 
ccix (1929), 214-5) and a number of other Zoroastrian 
poems of a didactical or visionary nature (cf. E. 
Benveniste, RHR, cvi (1932), 337-80; J.C. Tavadia, 
Indo-Iranian Studies, i (1950), 86-95; idem, JRAS 
(1955), 29-36; W. B. Henning, BSCMS, xiii (1950), 
641-8). The metrics of Middle Persian verse presents 
considerable difficulties as a result of the corrupted 
state of the available material. According to W. B. 
Henning (l.c.), the predominant principle is not syl¬ 
labic but accentual; there are also unmistakable 
traces of rhyme, although this was not used with great 
consistency, while the dating of the known specimens 
is still uncertain. Imitation of Persian models is, 
therefore, not excluded. In addition to these speci¬ 
mens of poetry, some examples of belles-lettres in prose 
have been preserved as well. Furthermore, a number 
of Pahlavi works have survived in Arabic translations 
or at least in the New Persian versions based on the 
latter. Extremely popular were the collections of 
Indian stories such as the Kalila wa-Dimna [g.ti.], 
Bilawhar wa-Yiidllsaf [9.11.] and the book of Sindibad 
[q.vi\. They had been introduced in Iran during the 
later Sasanian period. Their preservation is due to 
the translators of the 2nd/8th century among whom 
Ibn al-Mukaffa' [9.U.] is the most prominent. Refer¬ 
ences to a fairly extensive novelistic literature in 
Middle Persian are to be found in Arabic sources of 
which the Fihrist of Ibn al-Nadlm should be mentioned 
in particular. Nearly all of this literature has dis¬ 
appeared in Islamic times but not without leaving be¬ 
hind numerous traces both in Arabic and Persian 
literature. In this way, most of its subject-matter 
has in fact been incorporated into Islamic culture. 
This process of assimilation took place at such an 
early date that this ancient Iranian lore could play 
an important role in shaping the typical Islamic civili¬ 
zation of the Middle Ages. Instances of this cultural 
influence are: the legendary or semi-historical tales 
about the Iranian kings which through the late 
Sasanian codification in the Khwaiay-namak not only 
reached its definite form in the Shahndma of Firdawsl 
[9.V.] but also became a part of Islamic world-history; 
the gnomic literature of the andarz surviving in 
numerous didactical works in poetry and prose, more 
specifically in collections of maxims like the one put 
to the name of the vizier Buzurgmihr [q.v.]-, finally, a 
number of romantic themes both with and without a 
historical background, a famous example of which is 
the Parthian romance of Wis u Ramin adapted from 
a Pahlavi model by Fakhr al-Dln Gurgani [see 
gurgan!]. The Arabic sources also tell us something 
about the activities of court minstrels and musicians 
at the time of the last Sasanian kings. The names of 
some of these artists like BarbSd, Sarkash and Niglsa 
remained famous far into Islamic times and we know 
a few titles of their songs. 

From this and similar materials it has been pos¬ 
sible to reconstruct a long tradition of minstrel poe¬ 
try going back to Parthian times and perhaps even 
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earlier. As a form o.f oral literature closely connected 
with the art of music, it continued to flourish up to 
the time of the Arab conquest. Even after that event 
it did not vanish completely but left its influence on 
the popular poetry of Iran as well as on the practice 
of the Persian poets of the classical tradition. The 
minstrel tradition was clearly distinct from the writ¬ 
ten literature that was mainly cultivated by the class 
of professional scribes who monopolized the difficult 
writing system of Pahlavi. The Zoroastrian clergy, 
whose bias against poetry is exemplified by the anec¬ 
dote about Bahram Gur cited above, adhered for a 
very long time to an oral tradition of the religious 
texts (see further Mary Boyce, The Parthian gdsdn 
and Iranian minstrel tradition, JRAS (1957), ro-45). 

Several modern scholars have tried to correct the 
traditional view of the origins of Persian poetry 
by making use of this new evidence for the existence 
of a pre-Islamic poetry in Iran. Special attention has 
been given to the possible connections between the 
quantitative metrics of classical poetry, described 
by the theoreticians of the Islamic period in terms 
of the Arabic system of al-Khalil [see ‘arud], and 
older indigenous metrical patterns. According to 
some, the later prosody is nothing but an adaptation 
of earlier syllabic or accentuated metres. Although 
this conclusion seems too rash in view of the limita¬ 
tions and uncertainties of our knowledge of Middle 
Iranian prosody, there are on the other hand a few 
indications that make a more complex origin of the 
New Persian metres at least plausible. One could 
point, e.g., to the great differences in the frequency of 
certain metres or metrical variants between Arabic and 
Persian poetry, and to the fact that some of the most 
popular metres, at least as far as the Persian math- 
nawi s are concerned, seem to fit into an eleven- 
syllable scheme that could very well be related to 
an older autochthonous metre (cf. J. Rypka, History, 
132 f. with further references). On the evidence of 
two late Middle Persian or early New Persian poetical 
fragments Chr. Rempis has tried to establish an 
Iranian lineage for two forms of Persian poetry. In 
a hymn on the firetemple of Karkoy, preserved in 
the local history Ta?rikh-i Sistan, he recognized a 
stanza of a strophic poem comparable to the later 
tardfi'band or mukhammas-, in the ceremonial address 
of the mobadhdn mobadh to the King of Kings at the 
New Year festival, transmitted in the Nawruz-nama, 
a work ascribed to ‘Umar-i Khayyam, a specimen 
of the double rhymed mathnawi in Pahlavi (ZDMG, 
ci (rg5i), 233 ff.). 

No matter how great a continuity can be recon¬ 
structed in Iranian literature, the fact remains that 
the minstrel poetry dissolved as a self-conscious artis¬ 
tic tradition after the coming of Islam, together with 
many other elements of ancient Iranian culture. 
Since the time of the Umayyad caliph ‘Abd al-Malik 
[q.v.] Arabic had replaced Pahlavi and Greek in the 
chancelleries of the Muslim empire. The religious 
minorities continued to have literary languages of 
their own. In Iran the Zoroastrian clergy continued to 
cultivate the archaic Pahlavi whereas the Jews 
started at a very early date to write in a form of 
Persian that was close to the actual speech of those 
days. Within the Muslim community, however, 
Arabic dominated all literary activity during the first 
few centuries of Islam. At a very early date the 
Iranian mawali appear to have taken an active part 
in Arabic poetry. A few names are even known from 
Umayyad times: Abu Ziyad b. Salma (d. after 
100/718) used Persian words in Arabic lines; Isma'il 
b. Yasar, of AdharbSydjanian extraction, dared to 


sing the praise of the Persians in front of the caliph 
Hisham (cf. V. A. Eberman, Per si sredi arabskikh 
poetov epokhi Omeyyadov, in Zapiski kollegii vosto- 
kovedov Akad. Nauk, Leningrad, ii (1927), 113-53; 
GAL, I, 60 ff. and S I, 92 ff.; Dh. Safa, Ta'rikh, 
I‘, 190-4). The hazardous action of this last poet, 
which nearly costed him his life, can be regarded as an 
early instance of the Shu'ubiyya [q.v.], the struggle 
for equality of Arabs and non-Arabs—in particular 
the Iranian mawali —that in the early ‘Abbasid 
period was fought out on the field of literary culture 
(i adab). It should be pointed out that the question 
of the use of the vernacular in literature did not enter 
at all into this controversy. It is a wellknown fact 
that several of the great poets of Baghdad who created 
the new style of Arabic poetry during the 2nd/8th 
century were of Iranian descent. The oldest of these 
was Bashshar b. Burd [?.v.]. Abu Nuwas [g.v.] 
actually used Persian words and expressions in some 
of his poems (cf. M. Minowi, Madjalla-i Ddnishkada-i 
Adabiyydt, Danishgah-i Tihrdn, i, 3 (1333 sh.), 
62-77). It is likely, though difficult to assess in detail, 
that the emergence of new trends in the poetry of the 
multiracial urban society of ‘Irak during this period 
owed much to Iranian influences. More evident is 
this impact in Arabic prose literature as well as in 
such a short-lived phenomenon as the adaptation 
of Middle Persian prose works in epic raiiaz or 
muzdawidi-ve rses as practised by Aban b. ‘Abd 
al-Hamid al-Labikl [qv.]. Arabic poetry was also 
cultivated with great intensity in the great cities of 
Khurasan and Transoxania. A rich documentation 
about the poets in the Iranian provinces who wrote 
in Arabic from the 4th/ioth century onwards has 
been brought together by al-Tha‘alibi [q.v.] in the 
3rd and 4th volumes of his anthology Yatimat al-dahr 
and its numerous supplements, like the author’s 
own Tatimmat al-Yatima (ed. by ‘Abbas Ikbal, 
Tehran 1313 sh.), the Dumyat al-kasr by al-Bakharzi 
[q.v.], the Zinat al-dahr by Abu ’ 1 -Ma‘ali Sa'd b. 
‘Ali al-Hariri (d. 518/1172), and the Kharidat al-kasr 
by ‘Imad al-Din al-Katib al-Isfahanl (d. 597/1201; 
for the subsequent centuries see GAL, I, 251-4; 
S I, 445-9; II, 245; S II, 255-7). Arabic coexisted for 
a considerable time with Persian as an idiom for 
poetry. This is expressed in the honorific dhu T-lisd- 
nayn, “master of the two tongues”, bestowed on 
some poets. 

The very first signs of the use of the vernacular 
in poetry are a few scattered pieces that have come 
to light from a number of different Arabic sources 
as well as from the Persian Ta^rikh-i Sistan. Dating 
from the first two centuries A.H., they do not yet 
follow the quantitative metrics of later times, but on 
the other hand they do have rhyme in some sort. 
They can be regarded as late examples of the old 
minstrel poetry, or, rather, as specimens of popular 
literature from the time when Arabic poetry still 
reigned unrivalled among the educated classes. Often 
quoted and much discussed by modern researchers 
are the satirical lines put into the mouth of Yazid b. 
Mufarrigh (cf. Fr. Meier, Die schdne Mahsati, i, 
Wiesbaden 1963, 9. f. with further references). Also 
satirical are the four lines the people of Balkh ad¬ 
dressed to the governor of Khurasan, Asad b. ‘Abd 
Allah, at the moment of his return after having been 
defeated in battle [ibid., 10). See further on these 
fragments: Th. Noldeke, Das iranische Nationalepos', 
91; M. Kazwlnl, Bist Makdla, i, Bombay 1928, 26-36; 
S. H. Takizada, Hazdra-i Firdawsl, Tehran 1944, 
46-9; Muh. TakI Bahar, Mihr, v, 1316-7 sh., passim 
(reprinted as Sabkshinasi, iv/i by ‘Ali-kull Mah- 
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mfidt Bakhtvari, n.p. 1342 sh.); Dh. Safa, Ta’rikh, 
i 4 , 147-51. The distich attributed to Abu Haf? Sughdi 
might very well be a citation from his lexicon (cf. 
G. Lazard, Les premiers poiles persons, i, Tehran- 
Paris 1964, 10 f.). A more serious claim to preced¬ 
ence as the author of a Persian poem composed ac¬ 
cording to the rules of Arabic prosody can be held 
by ‘Abbas or Abu ’l-‘Abbas al-Marwazi, who is named 
by ‘Awfi ( Lubab , i, 21) as the author of a ka$ida in 
honour of the caliph al-Ma’mun composed at the oc¬ 
casion of the latter’s arrival in Marw in the year 
193/809. This account is rejected by most modern 
scholars, mainly on stylistic grounds. The lines quoted 
by ‘Awfi show a dexterity of poetical diction that 
suggests a much later time of origin (cf. G. Lazard, 
I.C., 12 and the references there; for contrary opin¬ 
ions see Chr. Rempis, l.c., 221 and J. Rypka, History, 
135 ). 

Whether this notice of ‘Awfi is to be accepted as 
historical or not, the rise of Persian poetry appears 
to us essentially as one aspect of a larger develop¬ 
ment of political and cultural emancipation in the 
Iranian provinces cf the caliphate. It has often been 
styled an “Iranian renaissance" though it should be 
understood that this may not be interpreted as a re¬ 
turn to pre-Islamic culture. As the final outcome of 
that process of Iranization which was facilitated by 
the ‘AbbJsid revolution, it really meant the accep¬ 
tance of the Iranian element as an integrated part of 
the Islamic commonwealth and its civilization. In 
politics, this found its expression in the short inter¬ 
mezzo of de facto independent rule of Iranian dynas¬ 
ties between the periods of Arab and Turkish domi¬ 
nation; in the domain of culture, in the elevation of 
Persian to the rank of a literary language. In its 
oldest form it was known as dari [g.v.], originally a 
south-western dialect which since the later Sasanian 
period had spread over the whole area where Iranian 
languages were spoken [see further iran. languages]. 
The eastern parts of Iran took the lead in the use of 
the vernacular in writing. In the west and the south, 
Arabic retained its supremacy even under the rule 
of the Daylamite Buyids. 

From the time of the Tahirids, only a few names 
of Persian poets are known to us and next to nothing 
of their work has been preserved, although it is re¬ 
corded that at least one of them, Hanzala of Badghis, 
had his poems collected into a diwan. Thanks to the 
data transmitted by the Ta^rikh-i Sistan we are some¬ 
what better informed about the poetry at the court 
of the SaffJrids. This source contains a detailed ac¬ 
count of the birth of Persian poetry which presents 
a convincing picture of the way it actually happened, 
even if similar occurrences can easily be imagined to 
have taken place in the entourage of other local rulers 
as well. The notice has the form of an anecdote 
situated at the court of Ya'kub b. Layth when he was 
being hailed by the poets after the capture of Harat 
and the victory over the Kharidjites. As the amir 
expressed his annoyance on account of the fact that 
he could not understand anything of these Arabic 
panegyrics, one of his secretaries, by the name of 
Muljammad-i Wasif, started to compose poetry in 
Persian. “And he made the first Persian poetry 
addressed to Iranians. Before him, no one had done 
such a thing for, as long as they were parsis (i.e. 
before they became Muslims, both in a religious and 
in a cultural sense), lyrics used to be sung to them at 
the sound of the lute ( rud) in the khusrawani manner. 
When the Iranians were defeated and the Arabs came, 
poetry among them was in Arabic and they all had 
knowledge and understanding of it. No one amongst 


the Iranians rose to such a greatness that they would 
sing poems to him, before the time of Ya'kub. The 
only exception was Hamza b. ‘Abd Allah al-Sh&ri, 
but he was a learned man and knew Arabic.” (ed. 
Mub. Taki Bahar, Tehran 1314 sh., 210). The 
expression bar farik-i khusrawani in this passage 
corresponds to the terms surud or nawa-i khusrawani 
as they occur in the descriptions of the minstrel and 
his art at the Sasanian court in other sources. 
Scattered pieces of afew other poets of the Saffarid 
period have also been preserved but this material 
is too limited to give us more than a vague idea of 
the poetry of this time. The poets made use of Arabic 
prosody though the lack of technical perfection they 
display characterizes them as first trials at handling 
a new linguistic medium of literary expression. The 
real history of Persian literature only began with 
the next period, the time of the Samanids of Trans- 
oxania. 

b. General traits of the Persian literary tradition. 

Already from the earliest phase of its history 
Persian literature presents itself as a clearly defined 
tradition that guides as well as limits the artist in 
his creative work. Within this traditional pattern 
there are not only strict rules for prosody but also 
stringent prescriptions with regard to the choice of 
themes, images and metaphors. In spite of the 
dramatic developments that occurred in the course 
of time in Iranian society, its artistic traditions dis¬ 
played a remarkable resistance to fundamental 
changes, at least until the overwhelming influence of 
Western civilization made itself felt with all its force 
in the present century. In the preceding section we 
have referred to some of the elements out of which 
this tradition has been built up. Ancient Iranian 
literature may have played a much greater role than 
has been thought before. Undoubtedly there have 
also been indirect influences from Indian and from 
Hellenistic culture. As a typical product of mediaeval 
Islamic culture Persian literature was syncretistic. 
It was able to absorb these heterogeneous elements 
and give them a place in a new harmonious unity. 
This adaptability can also be observed in other 
forms of Persian art. The mould in which this literary 
tradition was cast was, however, Arabic literature. 
In the 3rd/9th century the latter had already gone 
through the most dynamic stages of its history. It 
had developed a formal and conceptual idiosyncrasy 
that would determine the literary activity of the 
Arabs for many centuries to come [see further 
‘arabiyya. b. Arabic literature, especially the 
sections i and ii]. This determined also to a large 
extent the Persian tradition. The work of the early 
Persian poets was in particular influenced by the 
“new poetry” of the early ‘Abbasid period, although 
some Persian poets still tried their hands at imitations 
of the old Bedouin kasida and its repertoire (e.g. 
Manufihrl, Mu'izzi). The poets of the Hamdanid 
school equally should be mentioned in this respect. 
In particular al-Mutanabbi was very much admired in 
Iran. The nature poetry of al-Sanawbari [g.u.] and 
the genre of the prison ballad of Abu Firas al-Ham- 
dani \q.v.] also provided models for the Persian poets 
(cf. U. M. Daudpota, The influence of Arabic poetry 
on the development of Persian poetry, Bombay 1934; 
Viktur al-Kik, Ta^thir-i farhang-i ( A rab dar ashlar-i 
Manufihri-i Damghani, Beirut 1971). 

The faithfulness of the artist to the established 
patterns was greatly favoured by the methods of 
training recommended to the beginner. He was advi¬ 
sed to learn the craft by memorizing large quantities of 
verse from the works of the great masters of the 
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preceding generations. In addition to this he was 
urged to become a scholar since learning was con¬ 
sidered to be a great asset in poetry. Finally he 
should study the different branches of literary 
theory and criticism. The censure of the critics, 
either the professionals in their learned works on 
nafcd-i shi*r or the educated public in its informal 
reactions, will have done its share to contain any 
attempt to go too far beyond the accepted bounds of 
tradition. 

A similar restraint was put on the poet by his 
social status. Until the end of the 19th century most 
Persian poets were in some way or the other depen¬ 
dent on patronage. Literary life was mainly centred 
at the courts of greater or smaller monarchs. If the 
position of the poet as a craftsman was economically 
based on the favours of the princely maecenas, he 
was at the same time indispensable to the court. His 
task was not confined to entertaining but included 
also the advertizing of the virtues and exploits of the 
ruler. From the eagerness with which poets were 
attracted tc the courts it can be concluded that this 
form of political propaganda was regarded as effective. 
Apart from the sultans, the amirs and the atabegs, 
the poets sang the praise of lower members of the 
ruling class as well: viziers, generals or prominent 
jurists and theologians. From the 5th/i2th century 
onwards the patronage was also assumed by the 
urban aristocracy. The persistance of this relation¬ 
ship between poet and maecenas ( mamduh) is illus¬ 
trated by the continuous use of titles like amir or 
malik al-shu'ara* (poet laureate) from the times of 
Mahmud of Ghazna ( e Un$uri) to the last days of the 
Kadjars (Bahar). A counterpart to the panegyrical 
function of poetry was formed by satire [see hidja, 
ii]. If poetry had the power to enlarge the prestige 
of a patron it could equally well serve to damage a 
reputation. This weapon might be used against the 
enemies of the patron or of the poet himself, but it 
could also be wielded against the former when he 
disappointed the poet’s expectations. This social 
function of Persian court poetry certainly did not 
hinder its reaching at times a high degree of artistic 
perfection Sometimes the symbiosis of political power 
and literary talent may even have stimulated the 
endeavours towards an ever more refined use of the 
poetical means. The effectiveness of a literary work 
as a medium for social and political publicity de¬ 
pended to a large degree on its artistic value. (Several 
authors have left explicit statements of the opinions 
concerning the poet and the function of his profession 
in society prevailing in their times, e.g .: Nizami-i 
‘Arfltfl, Cahdr makdla, ed. M. Kazwlnl-M. Mu'in, 
Tehran 1955-7, text, 42 ff.; tr. by E. G. Browne, 
JRAS (1899), 661 ff.; Kay-Ka’us, Kabusnama, ed. 
GhuIJm-Husayn Yusufi, Tehran 1345/1967, 198-92; 
Shams-i Kays, al-Mu ( diam fi ma l dyir ashlar al- 
’■adiam, khatima, ed. M. Kazwini, Leiden-London 
1909, 415 ff.; ed. M. Radawi, Tehran 1338 sh., 
445 ff.; see also Na?r Allah Falsafi, Zindagdni-i 
sha c irdn-i darbdri, in Cand makdla-i ta'rikhi wa- 
adabi, Tehran 1342 sh., 327-51). 

Next to its other functions literature has in Iran 
always served as a medium for instruction and edi¬ 
fication. Didactical works were among the first mani¬ 
festations of Persian literature. Even the heroic epic, 
as we know it from the Shdhndma of Firdawsl and 
the works of his imitators, is full of moralising asides. 
Religious themes also appear at a vety early date. 
At first they consisted of ascetic warnings (ma- 
waSi) which had their parallels already in Arabic 
literature in the zuhdiyyat of poets like Abu NuwSs 


and Abu ’l-'Atahiya [qq.v.]. Gradually ecstatic mystic¬ 
ism found a way of expression in most forms of 
literature whether poetry or prose. This conquest by 
Sufism is by far the most decisive development that 
took place in the history of Persian literature. Some 
poetical forms became almost completely absorbed 
by it. The line of development A. Bausani has sketch¬ 
ed for the Persian ghazal [q.v .]—from the address to 
the mamduh through an identification with the 
ma^shuk, the beloved as the object of an erotic 
poem, to the ma'-bud, the transcendental Beloved— 
can very well serve to characterize this whole process 
of transformation. The attitude of absolute loyalty 
towards the maecenas which had to be expressed by 
the panegyrical poet was already in the early court 
poetry often associated with the total submission 
of the lover to his beloved as a metaphorical device. 
For a mystical application of this poetry with all its 
conventions this fundamental attitude did not need, 
therefore, to be changed. All that was necessary 
was a new interpretation of the symbols used. One 
of the results of this was a great amount of ambiguity 
in Persian poems. It is by no means always clear 
whether a poem is addressed to a venerated person 
in this world or in a transcendental sphere. This 
ambiguity constitutes one of the greatest problems 
of the interpretation of the work of a poet like 
Hafiz, who seems to fuse the panegyric, the erotic 
and the mystical intention into one. This case may 
not be as unique as it is sometimes presented. Al¬ 
though some of the Sufi poets certainly did withdraw 
from all attachments to this world in actual life and 
projected their poetically phrased veneration 
exclusively to the mystical object, or perhaps to the 
person of their spiritual leader (pir), it is undeniable 
that mystical ecstasy did turn out to be not always 
incompatible with the relationship to an earthly 
maecenas. In the course of time the flavour of 
Sufism to such an extent permeated lyrical poetry 
that its absence was felt as an aesthetic defect (cf. 
the remark of Shibli Nu'mani, cited by J. Rypka, 
History , 233). 

Another characteristic that made Persian verse 
a pliable medium for the expression of mystical ideas 
was its idealism. Quite often, and not least by modern 
Iranian critics, the early poetry in the so-called 
Khurasani-style is qualified as realistic. This mis¬ 
understanding arises from the fact that the poet 
seems to speak about things in the outer world where¬ 
as in fact he evokes a poetical world in which the 
objects of his description possess an ideal and im¬ 
mutable form. His vernal garden is more akin to 
paradise than to any specific garden on earth, his 
idolized beauty is more like a hurt than like any 
particular human being. Even when he speaks about 
topical events such as a military campaign, a hunting- 
party or a festival he does not depict them as con¬ 
crete events, but treats them on an abstract level. In 
the same way his often very detailed attention for 
natural phenomena does not concern the things 
themselves but rather the metaphorical possibilities 
they offer him as symbols. Together they form a 
fixed stock of images that tend to acquire stereo¬ 
typed symbolic values. A great number of these have 
been accepted as tropic expressions in the ordinary 
use of the language, e.g. narcissus (nargis) for the 
eye, ruby (laH) for lips, cypress (sarw) for slim stature. 

The originality of an artist can only be evaluated 
within the framework of the artistic tradition which 
defines the boundaries of his work. In the case of 
Persian lyricism with its pronounced classicism this 
means that creative invention can only be applied on 
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the smallest elements of the poem, i.e. the individual 
lines ( bayts) and the images and metaphors on which 
they are based. The poets vie with each other in 
formal perfection and refinement of expression, not 
in novelty of ideas. Sometimes this takes the form 
of citation ( tadmin) which consists in incorporating a 
line of another poet into one's poem in order to be 
able to add an original line expressing the same idea 
in a still subtler way. This preoccupation with the 
single line of poetry has resulted in a remarkable 
loose structure, in particular of the ghazal. Recent 
research on the ghazah of Hafiz [q.v.] has for a great 
deal been concentrated on attempts to ascertain the 
structural principle of these poems which is thought 
to be of an associative character. 

c. Forms and themes. 

The most obvious mark of its ties to Arabic lit¬ 
erature is the prosodic system that governs classical 
Persian poetry. At least theoretically all poetical 
forms, whatever their origin, have been defined in 
terms of the flexible system of c arud [q.v.] as for¬ 
mulated by al-Khalil. Both quantitative metres and, 
to a lesser extent, the use of rhyme were novelties 
to Iranian literature. Differences in linguistic struc¬ 
ture between the two languages presented the first 
Persian poets with many difficulties as can be noticed 
in the technical deficiencies (from the point of view 
of scholastic theory) in their works (cf. Th. Noldeke, 
Das iranische Nationalepos ’, Berlin-Leipzig 1920, 
95 ff.; G. Lazard, Les premiers pottes, i, 45 f.; M. 
Dj. Mahdjub, Sabk-i khurasani dar shi c r-i farsi, 
Tehran 1345/1967, 35, 40 ff.). Before long a strict 
observance of the rules became imperative for the 
professional poet. It came also to play an important 
role in indigenous criticism. In practice there exist 
many differences between Arabic and Persian proso¬ 
dy. Apart from the striking diversity in the use of cer¬ 
tain metres referred to already there is also a con¬ 
trast in the manner in which the metres are applied 
within the bounds of a single poem. Whereas Arabic 
poetry permits of a wide range of variants to be 
chosen as derivative forms ( azdhif , Hlal) from the 
ideal metrical patterns (bufiur), the Persian poets 
restrict themselves to one fixed (usually a derivative) 
form with only small room for alternatives (in most 
cases the substitution of two short syllables for one 
long syllable or vice versa). The rules of scansion 
allow a limited number of anceps syllables—the en¬ 
clitic denoting the idafa, the conjunction «, the words 
tu and du and the ending -a —and leave it to the 
poet to decide whether he wants to treat a vowel at 
the beginning of a word independently or whether he 
connects it with a preceding consonant. The enclitic 
forms of the singular personal pronouns can be treated 
as open short syllables. The most characteristic 
trait of Persian scansion is, however, the extended 
long syllable. This feature is disregarded in the con¬ 
temporary practice of reciting poetry. A peculiarity 
of Persian rhyme is the raiif, i.e., the adjunction 
of a word or a short phrase to the rhyming sound 
(kdfiya) and its repetition throughout the poem. It is 
very frequently used in ghazah. [See further c arOd, 
»]• 

The forms of poetry can be divided into two groups, 
the lyrical and the epic forms. The first group is 
characterized by patterns of rhyme that can all, again 
in theory, be reduced to the monorhyme pattern of 
the kasida; aa, ba, ca, etc. The second consists only 
of one form: the mathnawi in which each distich 
has a different internal rhyme (aa, bb, cc, etc.). In 
other respects as well, the kasida [?.t>.] can be regarded 
as a basic form. It is the most unquestionable piece 


of the Arabic legacy. True to its origin it is first and 
foremost a medium for panegyric poetry and there 1 
fore closely connected with the social role of many 
Persian poets. The kasida usually consists of three 
parts: the prologue ( nasib , tashbib), the actual 
panegyric ( madih) and the concluding appeal to the 
generosity of the patron (du c d'). The literary conven¬ 
tion required that the poet should give special atten¬ 
tion to the embellishment of the opening (mafia*) and 
concluding lines ( makta*) of the poem as well as of 
the passage where he turns from the prologue to the 
panegyric ( gurizgdh , makhlas, takhallus). The most 
interesting part is undoubtedly the prologue. A great 
variety of topics can be used as themes. The choice 
is often decided by the topical occasion of the.poem. 
Descriptions of nature in spring or in autumn were 
current in odes to be recited at the nawruz or the 
mihragan festivals. The fire festival (diashn-i sada) 
at the end of winter called for descriptions of bon¬ 
fires. Another famous theme was provided by wine 
and viniculture. The life of the court gave opportuni¬ 
ties to chant the hunting parties or the campaigns 
of the patron or to describe the symbols of his royal 
status (e.g. the sword, the pen, the horse). A special 
branch of kasida poetry was formed by the elegy 
( marthiya). A more personal note seems also to be 
struck in complaints about old age or about im¬ 
prisonment as well as in the favourite subject of love 
(taghazzul). All of these are conventional themes 
which can be traced back to the tradition of Arabic 
poetry. Very soon the kasida was equally used for 
the expression of secular moralism, religious topics 
and even mysticism. The most common form of the 
prologue was that of a description (wasf), but some¬ 
times other devices were applied as well, such as 
semantic riddles ( lughz , list), tenzons ( mundzara) or 
plays of question and reply (Sa'di wa-diawab). Until 
the time of the Mongol invasion the kasida was the 
most important lyrical form. It reached a height of 
rhetorical perfection in the hands of the poets of the 
Saldjuk court (Mu'izzi, Anwari) and in the school of 
Adharbaydjan (Khakani). From the 7th/i3th century 
till the classicist renaissance of the middle of the 
I2th/i8th century it was relegated to the background, 
although the intervening period still produced some 
outstanding poets of the kasida like Salman-i SawadjI 
[q.v.] and 'Urfl [q.v.]. At the time of the Safawids the 
elegiac kasida was used for religious poetry mourning 
the holy martyrs of the Shi'a. The decline of the 
kasida in the Mongol period coincided with the full 
development of the ghazal. It succeeded as the prin¬ 
cipal form of lyrical poetry. The prosodic character¬ 
istics of the ghazal are identical with those of the pro¬ 
logue of a kasida; it has approximately the same 
length and exactly the same pattern of rhyme. Al¬ 
though no specimens that can be attributed with 
certainty to Samanid and early Ghaznavid times 
(4th/ioth-middle of the 5th/nth century) have sur¬ 
vived, the occurrence of ghazal s in a romantic 
mathnawi, Warka u Gulshdh by ‘Ayyuki, proves that 
it was known already as a separate form during the 
latter period. At a later stage of its development the 
use of the poet’s nom de guerre ( takhallus) in the 
nakfa* became an inseparable element 0/ the ghazal. 
Some researchers have tried to relate the origin of 
this usage to the origin of the Persian ghazal itself, in 
particular in its function as a mystical poem (cf. e.g. E. 
E. Bertel’s, Istoriya, 519; A. Ate?, tA, s.v. gazel). This 
view is incompatible with the evidence. Its use is 
from the earliest period onwards attested in the pane¬ 
gyrical kasida. In the diwan of Sana 5 !, one of the 
oldest poets who has left an extensive collection of 
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ghazals, the iakhallus occurs far more frequently in 
the kasida than in the latter form. In addition to its 
use as a poem of profane and mystical love it could 
also serve as a subtle medium for panegyrism. [See 
further s.v. chazal, ii]. Other lyric forms, far 
less frequently used, are the strophe-poems, tardii'- 
band and tarkib-band, the multiple poem, musammat, 
which most often consists of four (murabba c ), five 
mukhammas) or six lines (musaddas), and the incre¬ 
ment poem mustazad. [See also ‘arud, ii]. Most 
collections of poetry contain a section of fragmentary 
pieces ( kit'a , pi. kita'at or mukat(a'dt). They are 
classified as unfinished poems because of the omission 
of a regular tnajla' with internal rhyme. They range 
from a half verse or a single line ( fard) to a poem 
of the length of a kasida. Very often these mukatta'-at 
are topical poems, such as elegies, chronograms 
(ta > rikh) and satires. 

The Persian quatrain (rubd'i [j.v.], also named 
du-bayti or tarana) is not only defined by the number 
of lines but also by its pattern of rhyme (aaba, less 
commonly aaaa) and by its metre, to be described 
as a series of variants of the ideal metre hazadj ac¬ 
cording to traditional theory. This is undoubtedly an 
artificial construction but the real origin of this form 
of short epigrammatic poems is still uncertain. Va¬ 
rious themes can be chosen as a subject for the rubd'i. 
At an early date they occur in the sermons and the 
biographies of Sufi shaykhs and in mystical treatises. 
Best known to Western readers is the philosophical 
quatrain. Erotic and anacreontic themes were by no 
means imcompatible with this form. It is also fre¬ 
quently used for topical poetry, for inscription on 
buildings, tombstones etc. 

The possibilities offered by the much simpler 
rhyme of the mathnawi [<y.i>.] have been exploited to 
the full in Persian literature. A rich epic poetry has 
been based on it, comprising many works of great 
extent. The only rarely used muzdawadq [q.v.] of 
Arabic poetry can hardly be compared with it. Al¬ 
though the factual evidence pointing to an Iranian 
origin for the Persian mathnawi is very limited, the 
importance this form has had from the very beginning 
makes it at least likely that it continues some kind 
of older indigenous literary form. Three main groups 
can be distinguished in the Persian epic: (a) the 
heroic epic, based on ancient Iranian mythology, 
the legendary as well as the historical lives of the 
kings of Iran and other heroic cycles that became 
attached to this [see further hamasa, ii]. (b) The 
romantic epic, elaborating in most cases famous 
stories about a pair of lovers whose names provide the 
title of the poem. These stories come from quite 
different origins. Some of them are episodes taken 
from the heroic epic (e.g. Khusraw u Shirin) . others go 
back to Iranian (e.g. WTs u Ramin), Hellenistic 
(e.g. Wamik u 'Adhra) and Arabic sources (e.g. 
Layla u Madqnun), or are derived from the Kurban 
(Yusuf u Zalikha). Nearly all of them developed into 
literary models which were imitated by successive 
generations of poets. The poetical language of the 
romantic mathnawi is more rhetorical than that of 
the heroic epic. Lyrical intermezzi often interrupt 
the intrigue. There are always a few passages added 
with moralistic aphorisms. With the growing influence 
of mystical philosophy on literature, the romantic 
tales acquired an allegorical meaning, (c) The didactic 
mathnawi includes a diversity of works the main 
purpose of which is instruction of one kind or another. 
This can be the vulgarization of science, moral 
precepts of a secular nature or the exposition of 
philosophical, religious or mystical truth. The poems 


of this category belong to epic literature in as far 
as they make use of narratives to typify the theore¬ 
tical subject-matter. Frame-stories are also used to 
wrap the contents in an attractive epic form (cf. 
e.g. Rudaki’s Kalila u Dimna and several of the 
mystical mathnawis of ‘Attar). In the great tradition 
of the so-called Sufi mathnawi anecdotes became 
particularly important. In these last works stories 
can be found that were taken from the Kur’an, 
from Hadith, from the kisas al-anbiyd J and the 
hagiography of Sufi saints as well as from a great 
number of other sources. (Of some of the most im¬ 
portant among these works the narrative elements 
have been analysed and related to their sources; cf. 
on Sana's: M. Radawi, Ta'likat-i Hadikat al-hakika, 
Tehran 1344 sh.; on ‘Attar: H. Ritter, Das Meet der 
Seele, Leiden 1955; on Djalal al-Din Rumi: R. H. 
Nicholson, The Mathnawi of Jaldlu'ddin Rumi, vols. 
vii and viii (Commentary), London 1937-40; Badi‘ al- 
Zaman Furuzanfar, Ma’akhidh-i kisas wa tamthildt-i 
Mathnawi, Tehran 1333 sh.: idem, Shark i Mathnawi-i 
sharif, 3 vols., Tehran 1346-8 sh., left unfinished). 
A favourite allegorical technique is the zabdn-i hdl, 
“the speech of state”. This means that animals, 
things, or even metaphysical and legendary beings 
are introduced as speakers illustrating through a 
description of their own mode of existence the ab¬ 
stract ideas put forward by the author. 

As metre and rhyme were, in the classical tra¬ 
dition, regarded as almost indispensable to a genuine 
literary composition, prose could only play a modest 
role in Persian literature. It had, moreover, to com¬ 
pete with the mathnawi in most narrative genres. 
Still, when considered from a more impartial point 
of view, a rich and varied literature of prose works 
of artistic value appears to exist. Anecdotes are also 
a favourite instrument of prose-writers even if their 
works are of an entirely utilitarian intent. It is, for 
that reason, not always possible to draw a clear line 
between artistic and non-artistic prose. A survey of 
different genres of story-telling in prose is given 
s.v. hikaya, ii. 

Conspicuous traits of the stylistic development of 
Persian prose are the interspersion of prose with 
poetical fragments and the increasing abundance of 
rhymed prose for which full advantage was taken of 
the possibilities offered by the vocabulary of Arabic. 
From the Mongol conquest onwards the tendency to¬ 
wards formal embellishment went to such extremes 
that meaning became almost completely subordinated 
to form. A trend to simplify the language of literary 
compositions started early in the I3th/i9th century. 
For a detailed history of Persian prose style see 
M. T. Bahar, Sabkshindsi, yd ta’rikh-i tafawwur-i 
nathr-i farsi, 3 vols. Tehran 1321 sh. 

In the course of this survey there has been occa¬ 
sion to refer to several of the genres current in 
Persian literature, in particular in as far as they 
were connected with one of the poetical forms. In 
addition to this, some reference should be made to 
the genre of the kalandariyyat, named after the ka- 
landar [q.v.], a type of wandering darwish who prac¬ 
tices in its extreme form the antinomian way of life 
of malamatiyya [j.v.] mysticism. Poems of this genre 
can be quatrains (Biba Tahir, ‘Att 5 r) or may have 
a form intermediate between the kasida and the gha¬ 
zal (cf. esp. Sana 5 !). It seems to have absorbed the 
literary tradition of provocative identification of the 
poet with forms and symbols of non-Islamic religions 
(kufriyyat) which is attested already in Arabic poetry 
of ‘AbbSsid times and in Persian poetry appears as 
early as Dakikl [q.v.). The kalandariyyat later on 
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merged with the mystical ghazal (cf. H. Ritter, Das 
Meer der Seele, 487 ff.; idem, Oriens, xii (1959), 
14 ff.). Another genre worth mentioning here is the 
shahr-ashub or shahr-angiz, short poetical witticisms 
on young artisans, usually quatrains but also occuring 
as kasidas In the latter case, they have been worked 
out to a satire on a whole town. Although themes of 
this kind can be found at quite an early date they 
really became popular only from the ioth/i6th cen¬ 
tury onwards. The importance of the shahr-ashub 
poems as documents of social conditions has been 
overrated (cf. A. Mirzoev, Sayyido Nasafi i ego meslo 
V istorii tadiikskoy literaturt, Stalirabad 1955, 143 f., 
cited by J. Rypka, History 297, 302 f. See also on 
this genre: M. Dj. Mahdjub, Sabk-i Khurasani, 
677 - 99 '> A. Guliin-i ma'ani. Shahr-ashub dar shi c r-i 
first, Tehran 1346 sh.). There are also genres that 
are strictly bound to prosodic forms, e.g. the Saki- 
nama, a short mathnawi piece in the metre mutakarib 
on themes belonging to the topic of wine-drinking. 
The oldest specimens date from the 8th/i4th century 
(Salman-i Sawadji, Hafiz). An anthology of works of 
this type was compiled by ‘Abd al-Nabi Fakhr al- 
Zamanl Kazwini in 1028/1619 (Tadhkira-i Maykhana , 
ed. by Guliin-i ma'ani, Tehran 1340 sh ). 

The poetical language, its images and metaphors 
have only been explored to a limited extent so far. The 
nature themes in the early court poetry have been 
inventorised and analysed by C.-H. de Fouchicour, 
La description de la nature dans la poisie lyrique 
persane du XI’ siecle. Inventaire et analyse des thi- 
mes, Paris 1969. Especial attention is given to the 
symbolism of the erotic-mystical ghazal in the chapter 
on Motivi e forme della poesia persiana of A. Bau- 
sani’s Sloria, 239-95; cf. idem, Persia religiosa, 
Milan 1959, 298-354; Manuiihr Murtadawi, Maktab-i 
Hafiz yd mukaddama bar Hafiz-shinasi, Tehran 1344 
sh. The Zoroastrian background of many themes iS 
examined by M. Mu'in, Mazdayasni wa taHhir-i in 
dar adabiyydt-i parsi, Tehran 1326 sh., 1338 sh. 1 . 
On various topics of lyrical poetry see further: A. 
Schimmel, Die Bildersprache Dschleldladdin Rimts, 
Walldorf-Hessen 1950; eadem, Schriftsymbolih im 
Islam, in A us der Welt der islamischen Kunst, Fest¬ 
schrift E. Kiihnel, Berlin 1957,244-54; eadem, Rose und 
Nachtigall, in Numen, v/2 (1958) 85-109; E. Yar- 
shater, The theme of wine-drinking and the concept 
of the beloved in early-Persian poetry, in Stud. Isl., 
xiii (i960), 43 - 53 - The fundamental study by H. 
Ritter, Vber die Bildersprache Nizamis, Berlin- 
Leipzig 1927, deals in particular with the use of 
metaphor in Persian poetry. A new approach to the 
study of the language of poetry and literary prose 
makes use of the method of statistical wordcount: cf. 
R. Koppe, Statistik und Semantik der arabischen Lehn- 
wbrter in der Sprache Alawi's, in Wissensch. Zeitschrift 
d. Humboldt-Universitdt zu Berlin, gesellsch. u. sprach- 
wiss. Reihe, ix (1959-60), 585-619; W. Skalmowski, 
Ein Beitrag zur Statistik der arab. Lehnwdrter im neu- 
persischen, in Folia Orientalia, iii (1961), 171-5 (on 
Sa'di and Hafi?) and M. N. Osmanov, Castotniy slo- 
var’ Unsuri, Moscow 1970. Some aspects of literary 
technique have been studied by G. Richter, Persiens 
Mystiker Dscheldl-Eddtn Rumi: eine Stildeutung, Bres¬ 
lau 1933; W. Lentz, Beobachtungen fiber den gedank- 
lichen Aufbau einiger zeitgendssischer Prosastiicke, 
in Isl., xxx (1952), 166-208; idem, ’A(far als Alle- 
goriker, in Isl., xxxv (i960), 52-96. 

The rhetorical schemes played an important part 
in the style of Persian lyricism, especially in the art 
of the panegyric kaslda. Poems based on an inten¬ 
sified use of these figures were called kasida-i musan- 


na l . A specimen of this is the poem designed by 
Kiwami of Gandja (6th-12 th century) as a textbook 
on the subject (cf. Browne, ii, 47-76). An analysis 
of one of the masterpieces of poetical rhetoric has 
been given by J. Rypka, Hiqanis MadaHn-Qaside rhe- 
torisch beleuchtet, in ArO, xxvii (1959), 199-205. The 
exposition of the schemes by Persian theoreticians 
is derived from the Arabic works on badi c and baldgha 
[ff.v.]. The oldest extant work is the Tardfumin al- 
baldgha by Muh. b. ‘Umar al-Raduyani (probably 
second half of the 5th/nth century; ed. with facsimile 
of the unique MS. by A. Ate;, Istanbul 1949). It was 
adapted about a century later by Rashid al-Din Wat- 
wat in his Hadd^ik al-shi’-r. The most authoritative 
work dealing with the disciplines of prosody as well 
is aTMu c dfam ft ma c iyir ashf-ar al- c adiam by Shams 
al-Din Muhammad b. Kays al-Razi, Shams-i Kays for 
short (ed. by E. G. Browne and M. Kazwini, London 
1909; ed. by Mudarris-i Radawi, Tehran 1314 sh., 
1338 sh.).* For a survey of works on the theory of 
literature see the introduction by M. Kazwini to the 
last-mentioned work and F. Tauer, in J. Rypka et. 
al., History, 432 ff. 

II. Historical Survey. 

a. Periodization of Persian literary history. 

Most histories of Persian literature derive the 
arrangement of their subject-matter largely from the 
divisions of dynastic history. This method is to a 
certain extent justified by the fact that royal courts 
have always been very important in the literary life 
of Iran. Schools of poetry can quite conveniently be 
identified and labelled by reference to the political 
centres on which they depended. Apart from the theo¬ 
retical objections that can be brought forward against 
the exclusive use of a political frame of reference, 
one of the main practical disadvantages is that it can¬ 
not account for literary developments that intersect 
the boundary lines of political history. An arrange¬ 
ment based on a classification of forms and genres, 
as has been chosen for instance by H. Eth6 and, 
more recently, by A. Bausani, can do more justice 
to the intrinsic history of literature as an autonomous 
artistic tradition. In the present survey, a broad 
historical scheme has been adopted which leaves suf¬ 
ficient room to trace out at least the most essential 
lines of the purely literary development. Within each 
historical section a secondary arrangement according 
to the main genres of literature (lyric poetry, epic 
poetry, prose) has been followed as far as possible. 

Several attempts have been made to work out a 
more fundamental theory of periodization. A. Zarre 
has based his trifold division of Iranian literature 
as a whole on the principles of Marxist literary theory. 
The feudal period encompasses both the classical 
Persian literature and the literature of the Middle 
Iranian period (cf. Olerk in Vostok, sbornik, ii, 26). 
Suggestions for a much more refined scheme based 
on autonomous literary developments as well as on 
political and economic factors have recently been 
made by A. N. Boldlrev and I. S. Braginskiy (cf. I. 
S. Braginskiy et. al., Problemt periodizatsii istorii 
literaturi narodov Vostoka, Moscow 1968, containing 
reprints of articles published earlier in Narodi Azii 
i Afriki, 1963/6, 290-314 and ibid., 1965/2, 100-10; 
see also the summary in Central Asian Review, xii 
(1964), 132-9). S. Naflsl has borrowed the terms of 
his scheme (realism, naturalism, symbolism, etc.) 
from the historians of European literatures (cf. Shdh- 
karha-i nathr-i Farsi-i mu c asir, i, 23 ff.). A quite 
different system, developed by Oriental students of 
Persian literature, both in Iran and on the Indian 
subcontinent, makes use of a geographical nomen- 
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clature but is essentially based on stylistic criteria. 
This theory distinguishes three different styles each 
of which is typified by the poetry of a specific region 
during a certain period of time, (a) The style of 
Khurasan or Turkistan ( sabk-i Khurisani. sabk-i Tur- 
kistani ), i.e., the comparatively simple and balanced 
style of early Persian poetry up to the Saldjuk period. 
It is ruled by the principle of harmonious use of 
images and metaphors within the limits of one line 
(mura'at al-nazir). The language both of prose and 
verse is still the old dari which has not yet been 
overloaded with Arabic loanwords and expressions. 
The main forms of poetry are the kasida and the 
mathnawi , especially the heroic genre, (b) The style 
of ‘Irak ( sabk-i ‘Iraki) is characterized by a develop¬ 
ment towards a rhetorically more sophisticated type 
of poetry, the language of which is much more influ¬ 
enced by Arabic. There is also a tendency to use 
difficult learned allusions. In the course of the period 
of the ‘Iriki style, the ghazal and the romantic epic 
become the most prominent forms of poetry. It is 
equally the time of the rise of Sufi literature in all 
its various forms. Most of these developments affect 
prose literature as well. There exists some uncertainty 
about the exact beginnings of this style. The shift 
of the main centre of literary life to the west during 
the second half of the 6th/i2th century is reflected 
in its name, but unmistakable traces of similar sty¬ 
listic trends can be found in the literature produced 
in the eastern parts of the country from the end of 
the preceding century onwards, (c) The Indian style 
(sabk-i Hindi [g.«/.]) is in its origin as a clearly de¬ 
fined poetical style more narrowly associated with 
historical and geographical factors than the two others. 
These factors are the radical changes in Iranian so¬ 
ciety resulting from the victory of the Safawids in 
the nth/i6th century and the migration of many Per¬ 
sian poets to Indian courts, which took place simul¬ 
taneously. The characteristic traits, as they have 
been described by A. Bausani, are: deviations from 
the rule of harmonious use of imagery, leading to a 
“baroque” extension of the stock of images and meta¬ 
phors allowed in poetry, the predominance of mys¬ 
tical-philosophical themes, and an extreme tendency 
towards allegory. This style reached its full deve¬ 
lopment with the Indian poets, but was also fol¬ 
lowed for some time by poets in Iran until the middle 
of the I2th/i8th century when a return to the classical 
models ( bazgashi ) took place. This neo-classicism pre¬ 
vailed in traditional poetry and criticism until quite 
recently. (For a general survey of the theories of 
periodization see J. Rypka, History, 112 ff. See also 
M. Dj. Mahdifib, Sabk-i /Oiurisdni dar shi^r-i first , 
Tehran 1345/1967 and, on the sabk-i Hindi, A. 
Mirzoev, Sayyido Nasafi i ego mesto v istorii tad- 
likskoy liUraturl, Stalinabad 1955; E. E. Bertel’s 
K. voprosu ob "indiyskom stile" v persidskoy poezii, in 
Charisteria orientalia praecipue ad Persian pertinentia 
Ioanni Rypka ... sacrum, Prague 1956, 56-9; A. 
Bausani, Contributo a una definitions dello “stile 
indiano” della poesia persiana, AIUON, NS, vii 
(1957), 167-78). 

b. From the Samdnids to the Mongol invasion 

(4thlioth—beginning of the ythji3th centuries) 

As has been observed already in the section on 
the beginnings of Persian literature, the poetry of the 
time of the TShirids and the Saffarids has been al¬ 
most completely lost. Only from the early 4th/ioth 
century onwards does the available material gradually 
increase, although our documentation remains scanty 
till the beginning of the next century, from which 
time date the oldest diwans that have been preserved. 


For the earlier period our knowledge entirely depends 
on the fragments transmitted by a number of sources 
of quite different nature. The most important categor¬ 
ies are the anthologies (tadhkira [g.t.]), foremost 
the Lubdb al-albib by ‘Awfi [q.v.], lexicographical 
works, the oldest extant work being the Lughat al- 
Furs by Asadl [q.v.], and works on literary theory. 
Usually the fragments do not amount to more than 
one or two lines. Complete lyric poems of the 4th/ioth 
century are very rare. Perhaps the most ancient 
specimen is a kasida on the cultivation of wine by 
Rudaki preserved in the Ta’rikh-i Sistan. The first 
attempt to reassemble these scattered pieces was 
made by H. Eth6 in a series of monographs published 
between 1872 and 1875. Several scholars both inside 
and outside Iran have continued this line of research 
(cf. G. Lazard, Les premiers po'etes persons (»**-** 
siicles). Fragments rassemblts, tditts et traduits, 2 
vols., Tehran-Paris 1964, with further references). 

The court of the Samanid amirs in Bukhara in the 
4th/ioth century is the first great centre of literature 
about which some detailed information is available. 
Both the amirs and the prominent men of their en¬ 
tourage, like the Bal'amis [q.v.] and the members of 
the military clan Simdjur, encouraged men of learning 
and poets to use the vernacular as a literary language. 
There was much interest in Iranian lore but on the 
whole the literary tradition conformed to the existing 
patterns of Islamic culture. A particularly splendid 
episode was the reign of Nasr II (301/914-331/942), 
the patron of Rudaki [g.v.] (d. 329/940-1), who was 
the most distinguished figure of SSmanid literature. 
More than 100 bayts from his works have been re¬ 
trieved, considerably more than of any of his con¬ 
temporaries. He cultivated a great variety of forms 
but the traditional accounts that ascribe to Rudaki 
the invention of several forms of poetry are certainly 
Onhistorical. There are indications that the literary 
activities of the Isma'lliyya [q.v.] exerted some in¬ 
fluence on the intellectual circles at the Samanid 
court. The anonymous commentary on a didactical 
kasida by Abu ’ 1 -Haytham GurganI (ed. by H. Corbin 
and M. Mu‘in, Tehran-Paris 1955; cf. G. Lazard, op. 
cit., i, 24) contains references to the interest taken in 
the doctrines of this IsmS'ill philosopher by Rfldaki 
and two other poets: Shahid of Balkh, who himself is 
also known as a philosopher, and Mus‘abi, one of the 
viziers of Nasr II. Another notable poet of the earlier 
SSmSnid period was Faralawl. To a later generation 
belong Abu ’l-‘Abbas Rabindjanl, AbO Shu‘ayb of 
Harat, Ma'rufI of Balkh and Dakikl [q.v.]. This last, 
who is best known through his epic work, was also a 
great master of the early lyrical style. Much attention 
has been paid to his allusions to Zoroastrianism, 
which are best explained as early instances of the 
topic of the kufriyydt and should not be taken at their 
face-value. From the increasing number of poets of 
the last decades of this century, special mention 
should be made here of Kiss’! (bom 341/952), the first 
to write religious poems showing his Shl'ite sym¬ 
pathies. Other names are Abu THasan Lawkari, 
Sipihrl, Badl‘ Balkhl, KhusrawJnl, Abu ’ 1 -Mathal, 
Shakir, DjullSb, ‘AmmSra Marwazl, Amir AghSdji 
and Isma'Il Muntazir, the last two mentioned being 
members of the SSmSnid house. 

The local rulers of CaghSniySn, the Al-i MuhtSdj, 
were equally interested in Persian poetry. They pat¬ 
ronized Daklki during a part of his career and later 
Mundjlk Tirmidhi as well as some of the great poets 
of the Ghaznavid period. To the west, Persian poetry 
penetrated to the court of the ZiySrids in GurgSn and 
even to the residence in Rayy of the Bflyid vizier 
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“$aljib” Isma'il b. 'Abbad al-Talakani [see ibn 
‘abbAd] (326/938-385/995), who is also renowned as a 
writer and a patron of Arabic letters. Among the first 
poets at these courts were Manjiki Razi (d. between 
367/977 and 380/991) and Khusrawi Sarakhsi (d. 
before 383/993). The popularity of poetry in dialects 
(Tabari, Gilaki) in northern Iran during this period is 
worthy of note. 

The Turkish Ghaznavids inherited the cultural 
traditions of their former masters, the Samanids. 
Their remote capital, Ghazna, was, during the first 
half of the 5th/nth century, the most brilliant centre 
of intellectual and literary life in Iran. All this was the 
result of a conscious policy pursued by the early 
Ghaznavids to attract scholars—the most celebrated 
among them being al-Biruni [q.v.] —and poetical ta¬ 
lents to their court. It was inspired by a keen sense 
of the propagandist value of patronage. The writers 
and poets of this time put great emphasis on the glory 
of the dynasty and on its legitimacy. Poets accom¬ 
panied the sultans on their campaigns, particularly 
on the raids into Indian territories, and celebrated 
their victories (e.g. the destruction of the temple of 
Shiva at Somnath in 416/1026). Sultan Mahmud him¬ 
self entered into literature on account of the stories 
about him and his favourite slave Ayaz [q.v.]. 

Thanks to a much fuller documentation of the lit¬ 
erary production, we can for the first time study the 
lyricism of the Khurasani style in all its details in 
the works of the poets of the early Ghaznavid school. 
The period is dominated by three poets who exerted 
an influence on Persian poetical style that lasted 
throughout the centuries: 'Unsuri [q.v.] (d. 431/1039- 
40), Farrukhi [?.v.] (d. 429/1037-8) and Manucihri 
[q.v.] (d. about 432/1040-1). ‘Unfurl, the poet laure¬ 
ate of the court of Sultan Mahmud, is first of all a 
great panegyrist, which made his work a favourite 
source for the older writers on the rhetorical schemes. 
The descriptive art of the prologues is more fully 
developed in the poetry of Farrukhi, especially in 
the formalized descriptions of nature. His style is 
characterized by the use of parallelism in the struc¬ 
ture of the two parts of the distich. Manuiihri shows 
a certain amount of individuality within the common 
tradition in the choice of his images. He is especially 
famous on account of his strophic poems. 

The works of the other poets of the period have 
only been transmitted in a very imperfect way. We 
can have at least some idea about the poetry of Lablbl 
[q.v.] (d. after 429/1037-8) and 'Asdjadi (d. ca. 432/ 
1040-1). Rabi'a Kuzdari of Balkh is probably the 
earliest female poet of Iran, although the chronology 
of her life is uncertain. She became the heroine of a 
popular romance (cf. Fr. Meier, Die schone Mah- 
sati, 27-42). The poet Bahrami is known to have com¬ 
posed some treatises on prosody which were used 
as textbooks for a considerable time but have not 
been preserved. Abu T-Fatb Busti (d. between 400/ 
1009 and 403/1013 is said to have left two diwans, one 
in Arabic and one in Persian. 

A second centre of patronage was the residence 
of Amir Na$r, a brother of Sultan Mahmud and gov¬ 
ernor of Khurasan. In Rayy lived the poet Ghadahrl 
(d. 426/1034-5) who, in spite of his service to the 
Buyid court, was in close contact with the Ghaznavid 
sultan as well. 

The defeat of Sultan Mas'ud I at the hands of the 
Saldjuks in the battle of Dandankan (432/1040) divid¬ 
es the history of the Ghaznavids into two parts. 
After this event they lost control over the western 
parts of their empire and drew back upon the eastern 
half, i.e., the present-day Afghanistan and the con¬ 


quered areas on the Indian subcontinent. They did 
not abandon their cultural interest, however. Poetry 
was now also patronized at the court of the Ghazna- 
wid viceroy in Lahore. This can be regarded as the 
starting-point of Indo-Persian literature. Quite pro¬ 
minent names are to be found among the first poets 
at the court of the Pandjab: Abu T Farad) Runi (d. 
after 492/1098-9) and Mas'ud-i Sa'd-i Salman [see 
mas'ud-i sa'd] (438/1046-7—515/1121-2). The former 
brought many new elements in the style of the pane¬ 
gyric fraftda which anticipated later developments 
finally resulting in the style of 'Irak- His work is 
known to have influenced Anwari. Mas'ud-i Sa'd is 
especially famous because of his prison-poems, 
reflecting personal experiences, although as a genre 
the (tabsiyydt were already a part of the Arabic-Persi- 
an tradition. The importance attached to poetry in 
the capital itself is demonstrated by the large frieze 
containing poetical inscriptions that has been un¬ 
earthed in the ruins of the palace of the sultan (cf. 
A. Bombaci, The kufic inscription in Persian verses 
in the court of the Royal Palace of Mas'dd III at 
Ghazni, Rome 1966). The reign of Sultan Bahram- 
shah (512/1118-552/1151) was very fruitful. Mukhtari 
(d. probably 554/1159 [?.«.]) was a versatile writer 
of kasidas. The fame of Sana 5 ! [q.v.] (d. about 535/ 
1140-1) is particularly based on his religious and 
moralistic poetry. A great number of his bafidas 
belong to the genres of the “ascetic poems” (zuhdiy- 
ydt) and the kalandariyyat. A similar preoccupation 
with religious and ethical themes is to be found in 
the diwan of the great Isnia'ili poet and philosopher 
Najir-i Khusraw [9.1,.] (d. about 465/1072-470/1077). 
Sanaa’s extensive collection of ghazals has been 
mentioned already on account of its significance for 
the history of this poetical form. Another notable 
poet of the ghazal was Sayyid Hasan-i Ghaznawi 
Ashraf (d. 556/1160-1). 

The foundation of the Saldjuk sultanate in Iran re¬ 
unified the country both politically and in a religious 
sense This new situation gave the cause of Persian 
letters a better chance to win the western provinces. 
Asadi [q.v.] of Tus compiled his dictionary Lughat 
al-Furs in order to make the writers in other parts 
of Iran acquainted with the vocabulary of the eastern 
literary language. He himself emigrated to Adhar- 
baydjan where he found a patron in Abu Dulaf, the 
ruler of NakhCuwan. The first prominent poet born 
in the west was Katran [q.v.] (d. after 465/1072-3). 
He attended the local courts of Tabriz and Ghazna. 
Local centres of power emerged also in other parts 
of the country and offered the poets a greater variety 
of chances. Best known among the provincial pane¬ 
gyrists was Azraki [q.v.] (d. before 465/1071-3), who 
glorified the governor of Harat as well as the Saldjuk 
Sultan of Kirman. The central seat of power, the 
court of the Great Saldjuks, was during the 5th/nth 
century not very conspicuous for its interest in poetry. 
We know a few names such as Lami'i (d. ca. 455/1063) 
and Burhani (d. 465/1072-3), but the one truly 
great poet was the latter’s son Mu'izzi [q.v.] (d. be¬ 
tween 519/1125 and 521/1128), who later on joined the 
group of poets at the court of Sandjar in Marw. Here 
the art of the hasida was elaborated with great rhet¬ 
orical refinement. A great master of this art was 
Anwari [q.v.] (d. probably 585/1189-90). Other lyri¬ 
cists of great talent were Adib-i $abir (d. between 
538/1143 and 542/1148) and Djabali (d. 555/1160). 

In Central Asia Turkish dynasties continued to 
favour Persian panegyrism. Under the Ilek-Khans. 
Bukhara had its own school of poets led by the rivals 
‘Am'ak (d. ca. 543/1148-9) and Rashidl of Samar- 
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ljand. The most interesting figure was the satirist 
Suzani [q.v.] (d. 562/1166-7) who directed his ridicule 
against several of his colleagues. In the time of the 
KhVtrazm-shahs the most influential man of letters 
was Rashid al-Din Watwat [q.v.] (d. 573/1177-8 or 
578/1182-3). Besides being a poet, he was a prolific 
writer in Arabic and Persian prose. 

The growing insecurity of life in Khurasan from 
the middle of the 6th/i2th century onwards, mainly 
a result of fresh invasions of Turkish Ghuzz tribes, 
caused an increasing number of poets to emigrate to 
the west. This trend is exemplified in the career of 
Athlr-i Akhsikati (d. ca. 570/1174-5) and Zahir-i 
Faryabi [?.v.] (d. 598/1201-2), who both travelled to 
the Saldjulj court in ‘Irak and further to the Ildegizid 
atabegs in Adharbavdian. At the same time there 
emerged a short-lived but not insiginificant school of 
poets in Isfahan dependent on the patronage of local 
aristocrats such as the Al-i Khudiand and the Al-i 
Sa‘id. To this group belonged Diamai al-Din Isfahan! 
(d. 588/1192-3) and his son Kamal al-Din Isma'il 
[q.v.] (d. 635/1237-8) as well as the lesser known 
Sharaf al-Din Shufurwa. Closely related to the work 
of these poets was the school of Adharbaydjan. It 
comprised the encomiasts of the many local rulers of 
north-western Iran, among whom the Ildegizids and 
the Shirwanshahs were the most prominent. The out¬ 
standing lyrical poet was Khakani [tf.v.j (d. 595/1199), 
the last great poet of the ktisida of pre-Mongol times. 
Mention should also be made of Falaki Shirwani L (?.:■.] 
(d. about 550/1155-6), whose diwan contains a number 
of remarkable habsiyyat, and Mudjir-i Baylakani (d. 
about 594/1197-8), one of Khakani’s pupils. 

The g hazal continued its development into one of 
the majors forms of lyricism throughout the 6th/i2th 
century. The course of this process since late Ghaz- 
navid times can be traced in the diwan s of Adib-i 
$abir, Anwari, Djalal al-Din Isfahan!, Zahir Faryabi 
and Khakani. The mystical application of the sym¬ 
bolism of the ghazal shows itself in an unequivocal 
form only at the very end of this century in the work 
of Farid al-Din ‘Attar [q.v.]. 

Another form that became a favourite of Saldjuh 
times was the rubdH. We find it in the 5th/rrth cen¬ 
tury often used for the expression of mystical 
thoughts. The poems are ascribed to famous Sufi 
shaykhs like Abu Sa'id b. Abi ’ 1 -Khayr [q.v.], Anjari 
[q.v.] and Abu THasan Kharakani (d. 425/1033-4). 
The du-baytis of Baba Tahir ‘Uryan [y.v.j (d. 401/ 
roio) contain early examples of the kalandari 
themes. They show their affinity to popular poetry by 
the use of dialect forms. At the end of the period the 
mystical quatrain is again well represented in the 
Mukhtarnatna of ‘Attar, a huge collection of rubdHy- 
ydt arranged according to topics by the poet himself 
(cf. H. Ritter, Philologiha xvi, in Oriens, xiii-xiv 
(1961), 195-228). The philosophical agnosticism of 
the famous quatrains of ‘Umar-i Khayyam [q.v.] (d. 
probably 515/1121-2) has seme affinity to this mysti¬ 
cal trend but cannot be identified with it. This 
short poem lent itself to the expression of quite 
profane topics as well. Anacreontic and erotic themes 
closely related to those of the ghazal are to be found 
in the poems of the female poet and singer Mahsati 
[f.v.]. Dike Rabi'a, she is historically a rather vague 
personality and appears also as the heroine of a 
popular novel. It should be noted that most Persian 
poets have left collections of quatrains. 

Among the fragments of Samanid poetry there is 
a remarkably large number of mathnawi-lines, but 
it is very often impossible to define the exact nature 
of the poems from which they originate. It is clear. 


however, that in addition to the versions of the heroic 
epic in prose, already at the turn of the 3rd/9th and 
4th/ioth centuries an attempt was made to treat 
the same subject-matter in the form of a mathnawi. 
The poor remnants of this work by Mas'udi of Marw 
just permit the conclusion that it comprehended the 
whole range of the royal epic as we know it in the 
classical form of the Shahnama of Firdawsi [q.v.], 
which was completed about 400/1009-10. Through the 
latter work a fragment from the unfinished mathnawi 
of Dafciki has been preserved. After Firdawsi the 
heroic epic continued in the form of monographic 
poems dealing with the adventures of individual 
heroes. Especially favourite were the members of the 
Sistanian dynasty of vassals to which Rustam be¬ 
longed. The most important writer of this genre is 
Asadi [?.v.] (the theory of the two Asadis now has 
few defenders) with his Garshaspnama. The strong 
influence of the romance of Alexander shows itself in 
the emphasis on philosophical discussions and jour¬ 
neys to far and mysterious countries. The tales about 
Alexander [see iskandarnama] formed the only 
part of the epic of the kings that ultimately survived 
as a separate genre in the literature of the mathnawi. 
The classical model of this branch was provided by 
the double Iskandarnama of Nizami [j.v.j. [See further 
hamasa, iij. 

The earliest subject of a romantic mathnawi that 
can be identified is the story of Yusuf u Zalikha [tf.v.j, 
based on the 12 th sura of the Kurban. Of the several 
versions known to have been composed in pre-Mongol 
times only one has been preserved. This poem used 
to be ascribed to Firdawsi but recent research has 
rejected this and attributed it to a certain Amani 
who wrote it after 476/1083 for a Saldjuk prince (cf. J. 
Rypka, History, 157 f.). It contains references to two 
versions of the 4th/ioth century by Abu ’l-Mu’ayyad 
and Bakhtiyari. The same story was later treated 
by ‘Am‘ak. From the romances written by ‘Un$uri 
[q.v.], Wdmik u C A dhra, a story going back to Hel¬ 
lenistic sources, has been partly recovered recently. 
Two others, Khing-but u surkh-but, inspired by the 
statues of Buddha at Bamiyan, and Shddbahr u 
c Ayn al-Haydt have been lost. Another recent dis¬ 
covery is WarkauGulshdhby ‘Ayyuki, a contemporary 
of Sultan Mahmud. It is a love story, situated in 
Arabia in the lifetime of the Prophet, and not unlike 
the European romance of Floire and Blancheflor. 
Towards the middle of the 5th/nth century Fakhr 
al-Din Gurgani [q.v. ] elaborated an ancient Parthian 
tale, transmitted up to his times by Pahlavi litera¬ 
ture, in the mathnawi, Wis u Ramin. The significance 
of this work for the history of Persian literature lies 
not only in its origin, thoroughly investigated by 
V. Minorsky, but equally in the influence it exerted on 
the further course of courtly romance. Several sty¬ 
listic conventions and topics were introduced by 
Gurgani and afterwards developed by a long line 
of imitators. A particularly close relationship appears 
to exist between this work and Khusraw u Shirin of 
Nizami [q.v. ] (d. 605/1209). While Gurgani’s story 
itself was abandoned, Nizami set the pace for future 
generations both as far as the subject-matter and the 
formal conventions are concerned. The same can be 
said of his other romances: Haft Paykar, the roman¬ 
ticized lifestory of Bahram Gur, serving also as a 
frame-story for seven splendidly told fairy tales, 
and the celebrated Arabian story of Layla u Afadfnun. 
Ni?ami treated these subjects with great psycholo¬ 
gical depth. On the other hand he enriched the 
romantic mathnawi by using the imagery of lyric 
poetry to the full, treating it with all the rhetorical 
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ingenuity characteristic of the 'Iraki style. He is 
justly regarded as the real founder of the Persian 
romantic epic. The Khusrawndma by 'Attar [q.v.] 
also belongs to this category. 

The mathnawi was from the earliest times onwards 
used for didactic purposes as well. Rudaki composed 
versions of the Indian collections of fables and tales 
Kalila u Ditnna [q.v.] and Sindibddnama [g.u.]. They 
were both repeatedly remodelled by later writers both 
in prose and in verse.To the same group of works be¬ 
longs the Bilawhar u Yuddsaf ( Buddsaf ) [q.v.]. frag¬ 
ments of which have been recovered form the Turfan 
manuscripts. Although written with Manichaean char¬ 
acters, the language of this text shows unmistakable 
signs of a New Persian original which can be dated 
in the Samanid period (cf. W. B. Henning, Persian 
poetical manuscripts from the time of Rudaki, in A 
Locust’s Leg. Studies in honour of S. H. Taqizadeh, 
London 1962, 89-104). Narratives of this kind were 
from pre-Islamic times onwards especially valued on 
account of the element of moral instruction they con¬ 
tained. They can therefore be classified as a branch 
of the didactic epic. Another type is represented by 
the Afarinndma of Abu Shakur of Balkh completed in 
336/947-8. Quite a number of fragments have been 
retrieved which can be ascribed to this work with 
some certainty. As far as we can judge from these 
remnants, it consisted of a series of aphorisms pre¬ 
dominantly of a moralistic nature and illustrated by 
the use of inserted anecdotes. If this description is 
correct, it would mean that the Afarinndma prefi¬ 
gured a structural type on which most later works 
of secular or mystical didacticism were based. The 
first and perhaps most important instance of this is 
the Ifadikai al-Hakika of Sana’! [g.v.j, usually regard¬ 
ed as the beginning of a long tradition of Sufi math¬ 
nawis The anecdotes in this work are very short and 
entirely subordinated to the theoretical contents they 
serve to exemplify. Although the poem has sometimes 
been described as an encyclopaedia of §ufism, the 
Ifadi^a contains, in fact, besides mystical elements, a 
wide range of other themes such as philosophy, ethics, 
science and even panegyrics. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find that diverging lines of development 
originate from this point in the history of the genre. 
On the one hand, the Makktan al-asrdr of Nizami, 
dealing mainly with secular ethics, is notwithstanding 
its different metre and the far more rigid composition, 
according to the statement of the poet himself 
written in competition with the work of Sana’i. On 
the other hand, 'Attar’s Asrdrndma, built on the same 
principle, is entirely devoted to mysticism. In both 
works the narrative has become a fully elaborated 
element in its own right. Quite a different type of 
structure is revealed by the “frame-story” mathnawis 
of 'Attar [q.v.], the most famous of which are the 
Ildhindma, the Manfik al-tayr and the Musibatnama 
Some of the mathnawis produced in this period 
cannot be classified into any of the three categories 
outlined above. Still to the Samanid period belongs 
the Ddnishnama of Hakim Maysari composed between 
367/978 and 370/981. It gives a popular exposition 
of medical theory and practice and therefore hardly 
belongs to literature proper (cf. G. Lazard, Premiers 
poHes, i, 36 ff.). Metaphysical doctrines combined 
with ethical maxims and some amount of gnostic 
speculation are to be found in the RawshanaHnama of 
Nasir-i Khusraw, in which no anecdotes have been 
used. A number of short mathnawis has been ascribed 
to Sana’i, but only two of these can with certainty 
be regarded as authentic: Karndma-i Balkhi contain¬ 
ing both eulogy and satire, the latter directed against 


some of the Sjufis and poets of Gjiazna, and Sayr al- 
Hbad ila’l-Ma'-dd depicting the gnostic’s journey 
through the cosmos followed by a panegyry. To a 
similar type belongs the Hunarnama of Mukhtari. A 
very original work is the Tufifat al- c Irakayn of 
Khiikani. Conceived as the poetical journal of a 
pilgrimage, it contains a variety of other materials 
as well, out of which the repeated addresses to the 
sun deserve to be noted. 

Among the many cultural achievements of the Sa¬ 
manid period, the creation of a Persian prose litera¬ 
ture takes a very prominent place. Nearly all the 
works of this early time that have been handed down 
are non-artistic writings and cannot concern us here. 
Still, some information is available which points to 
the existence of a number of works in prose that, at 
least on account of their subject-matter, are relevant 
to literary history. To this group belong the prose 
versions of the epic of the kings, three of which are 
known to have existed although no more than the 
introduction to one of them, composed in 346/957 by 
Abu Mansur al-Ma‘mari (or Mu'ammari), has been 
preserved. It is not quite certain whether the frag¬ 
ments dealing with the hero Garshasp, cited in the 
Ta'rikh-i Sistdn and attributed there to Abu ’ 1 - 
Mu’ayyad of Balkh. have been taken from the 
Shahnaina version of this prolific writer or from a 
separate “Book of Garshasp”. Monographs of this last 
type were written about several heroes who play 
some role in the epic cycles. They have all disappear¬ 
ed, but to a large extent their contents have been 
transmitted by way of the numerous mathnawi* of 
the same genre produced during the 5th-6th/uth-i2th 
centuries. In prose, heroic themes are further de¬ 
veloped in an extensive literature of popular novels. 
To the 6th/12th century belong the works of Abu 
Tahir Muhammad b. Hasan Tarsusi (or Tartusi). 
His Dardbndma elaborates the legends about the 
last of the ancient Iranian kings with many fantastic 
details. It ends with a treatment of the history of 
Alexander, one of the favourite subjects of this 
narrative literature. Another novel of Tartusi deals 
with a hero of Islamic times, Abu Muslim (cf. I. 
Melikoff, Abu Muslim, le Porte-Hache du Khorassan, 
dans la tradition tpique turco-iranienne, Paris 1962). 
The chivalrous romance Samak-i '■Ayyar, which was 
originally written by Sadaka b. Abi T- Kasim of 
Shiraz, but has only been preserved in a later version 
dated 585/1189, is entirely a work of fiction. 

An alternation between versions in prose and in 
verse is equally observable in the tradition of the 
Indian collections of fables and stories. For two of 
these there is evidence of Persian prose renderings 
in the Samanid period ( Kalila wa Dimna, Sindibad- 
ndrna [qq.v.]). They have been replaced by later 
adaptations made with an intent to make these works 
more palatable to the literary taste of a later gen¬ 
eration. The principle of the frame-story, so char¬ 
acteristic of these Indian books, was borrowed for a 
Persian imitation in the Bakhtiyarnama [q.v.], while 
the animal fable introduced by the Kalila wa Dimna 
was cultivated in the collection entitled Marzbannd- 
ma, which was originally composed in the Tabari 
dialect. [See further hikaya, iij. 

The fashion of embellishing prose by the applica¬ 
tion of rhymed and measured phrases was known al¬ 
ready from the early 5 th/i 1 th century from the 
sayings attributed to the Sufi shaykh Abu Sa'id b. 
Abi ’ 1 -Khavr [q.v.] and, more particularly, from a 
string of risalas usually ascribed to Ansari [q.v.] (cf. 
on the philological problems attached to these texts 
and their authenticity, G. Lazard, La langue des plus 
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anciens monuments, IJ i f.), of which the small collec¬ 
tion of prayers called Munddfat has become quite 
celebrated. The style of Arabic prose, as it had 
developed in the time of the Buyids in the hands of 
such masters of the risdla as Ibn ‘Abbad [q.v.] and 
al-Hamadhani [q.v.], very much affected the style 
of elegant Persian prose. A clear instance of this 
influence is the introduction of the genre of the 
malfdma [q.v.] into Persian literature by the kadi 
Hamid al-Din of Balkh or Ha midi [q.v.] (d. 559/1164). 
One of the best examples of the sophisticated style 
of pre-Mongol times, still very much appreciated in 
present-day Iran, is the version of Kalila wa Dimna 
by Nasr Allah b. Muhammad [?.v.], a secretary to 
the late Ghaznavid Sultan Bahramshah. Other 
specimens of the style current among secretaries, 
theologians and men of learning and letters include 
pieces of official or personal correspondence preserved 
from the hands of several prominent men (e.g. the 
FaifdHl al-Anam by Muhammad al-Ghazali, the 
correspondence between his brother Ahmad al- 
Ghazali and ‘Ay 11 al-Kudat al-Hamadhani. and fur¬ 
ther the letters handed down from poets such as 
Sana’i, Khakani and Rashid-i YVatwat). 

The characteristic traits of artistic prose are not 
confined to those works that can be classified as 
belles lettres in the strict sense of the term but occur 
in many works of a more “utilitarian” purpose as 
well. The same can be said of the art of narrative, 
whether of pointed anecdotes or of short stories. They 
are especially abundant in works of history and bio¬ 
graphy. It need not surprise, therefore, if a work like 
the Ta’rikh of Bayhaki [?.«.] is reckoned among the 
masterpieces of early Persian prose. Even a listing 
of all the writings that in some way or the other are 
interesting from the aesthetic point of view would by 
far exceed the limits of this article. Only one group 
of prose-works cannot be left unmentioned here. In 
spite of great individual differences, these works 
share a common feature in that, as a kind of Fursten- 
spiegel, they have been written for the instruction of 
those in power and they abundantly make use of 
anecdotes and tales functioning both as illustrative 
examples and as a means to enliven the theoretical 
exposition. To this group belong the Kdbusndma by 
c Un$ur al-Ma'ali Kay- Ka’us [?.v.] (d. 492/1098-9), the 
Cahdr Makdla by Nizami ‘Aru<ji [?.v.] (d. about 
560/1164-5), the Siyasatnama by Nizam al-Mulk 
[q.v.] (d. 485/1092) and the Nasihat al-Mvluk by al- 
Ghazali [q.v.] (d. 505/im). All these works were 
written in a comparatively sober style. 

Mainly on account of the relevance of its subject- 
matter to the study of certain themes of lyric poetry, 
mention should also be made of the Nawruznama, a 
treatise on the origins and customs of the ancient 
Iranian New Year’s festival. It contains, among 
other things, a reference to the ceremonial use of 
poetry at the Sasanian court and an account of the 
legendary origins of the cult of wine. The authorship 
of ‘Umar-i Khayyam [q.v.] is denied by most scholars. 

Apart from the wealth of narratives contained in 
such works as the commentaries on the Kur’an, the 
biographies of prophets and Sufi saints, and mystical 
treatises, there is little in the religious prose litera¬ 
ture of the pre-Mongol period that needs to be men¬ 
tioned on account of its great artistic value. An ex¬ 
ception, however, should be made for the allegorical 
tales, describing the spiritual journey of the gnostic, 
by Shihab al-Din Yabya Suhrawardi [q.v.] (d. 587/ 
1191). Another famous mystic, Abmad al-Ghazali 
[g.v.] (d. 520/1126), examined the psychology of 
love in a string of concise and subtle aphorisms 


entitled Sawdnili. As it is presented in this work, 
the theory of love can be applied both to the earthly 
and to the mystical beloved. 

c. From the Mongol period to the rise of the $afawids 

[ythliith-gthlisth centuries). 

The successive invasions of the Mongols, resulting 
in the founding of the empire of the Ilkhans, did 
not fail to affect the course of literary history just 
as it affected all other sections of Iranian society. 
The destruction of the great cities of Transoxania 
and Khurasan, the enormous loss of life, the sharp 
decline of the economy, the disappearance of dynastic 
centres, all brought to an end the predominance of the 
north-eastern provinces in the Islamic civilization 
of Iran that had lasted for so many centuries. Not 
before the 9th/i5th century could these areas for a 
short while regain some of their old cultural import¬ 
ance under the reign of the Timurids. The shift of 
literary activity from the east to the western parts 
of the country, already in process from the middle 
of the 6th/i2th century onwards, became definite as 
a result of these events, but it was no longer the north¬ 
western part that profited from this development. 
The Mongol Khans, who established the centre of 
their rule in this area, assimilated far less easily 
to Persian culture than their Turkish predecessors. 
They were willing to accept and support those pro¬ 
ducts of Islamic civilization that they regarded as 
useful, such as historiography and the natural scien¬ 
ces, but never developed any taste for the aesthetic 
achievements of its literature. The few instances of 
patronage to poetry known from the court of the 
Ilkhans did not emanate from the rulers themselves 
but from erudite high officials of Persian descent in 
their service, like the Djuwaynis [?.t>.]. While the 
vocabulary of the great historians of this period was 
very much influenced by Mongol and Turkish (cf. 
G. Doerfer, TUrkische und mongolische Elemente im 
Neupersischen, 4 vols., Wiesbaden 1963-71 and H. H. 
Zerinezade, Fars dilinde Azerbaydfan sozleri, Baku 
1962) the language or artistic literature shows 
hardly any trace of this. The liafida on an earthquake 
in Nishapur of Pur-i Baha-i Djaini, a deliberate 
attempt to introduce loanwords from the language 
of the conquerors into the poetical idiom, is an isolated 
phenomenon (cf. V. Minorsky, Charisteria Orienta¬ 
ls.. . Ioanni Rypka . . . hoc volumen sacrum, 
Prague 1956,186-201 ;BSOAS, xviii/2 (1956), 262-78). 

In spite of all this, some of the greatest works of 
Persian literature were produced during these cen¬ 
turies. Favourable conditions for a continuation of 
the literary tradition were present in those parts of 
the country that had escaped from the devastations 
of Mongol warfare. For the first time, southern Iran, 
more specifically Shiraz, began to take part in the 
history of Persian poetry. A strong impulse was given 
by the arrival of many refugees, among whom the 
prominent theoretician of literature Shams-i Kays 
[q.v.] should be mentioned. New centres also arose 
outside the boundaries of Iran. The capital of the 
Saldjuks of Rum, Konya, became the seat of a major 
school of mystical literature established there by 
immigrants. The cultivation of Persian letters on the 
Indian subcontinent became more and more inde¬ 
pendent after the foundation of the Sultanate of 
Dihli in 602/1206. 

In those days, however, poetry was no longer ex¬ 
clusively dependent on the economic and social sup¬ 
port provided by patronage. From the 5th/11 th cen¬ 
tury onwards, Sufism penetrated Persian literature 
just as it gradually permeated Persian society as a 
whole. As a social phenomenon, this meant that a new 
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public and a new environment had come into being 
which created a wider range of functions for the poet 
and his art. Poetry could serve to express the inef¬ 
fable experiences of the mystic through an ever more 
refined use of its symbolic language, or illuminate the 
subtleties of mystical doctrines from its vast resour¬ 
ces of narrative material and techniques. It could 
also be used as a liturgical element in the “musical 
sessions” (sama‘, [j.r.]) of the $ufi circles. The tra¬ 
ditional place of the mamdufi could be taken either 
by the spiritual leader (pit) or by a human manifes¬ 
tation or “witness” ( shahid ) of the Eternal Beloved. 
For the poet who wanted to devote himself entirely 
to mysticism without any attachment to secular 
patronage, this new environment was provided by 
the communities cf mystics, out of which the Sufi 
fraternities (larikas) developed in the course of this 
period. The first notable example of this withdrawal 
of poetry from the world is Farid al-Din ‘Attar, of 
whom no relation to any maecenas is known. 

The most striking resnlt ot these developments to 
be noticed in literature is the sharp decline of the 
kafida as the main form of lyric poetry. To some 
extent this can be explained by the lack of interest 
in panegyrics shown by the chief court of the times. 
But the same trend can be observed at those courts 
where the traditions of courtly lyricism were con¬ 
tinued on similar lines as before. In many instances 
the ghazal, which had now become the favourite poe¬ 
tic form, seems to have taken over the panegyric func¬ 
tions of the kasida. 

The ubiquity of the ghazal in Persian literature 
between the 7th/i3th and I2th/i8th centuries tends to 
obscure the fact tnat the frasida never quite dis¬ 
appeared from the scene. At the beginning of this 
period Sa‘di [q.v ] of Shiraz (d. 691/1293) cultivated the 
ode, which he largely used for religious and moral 
admonition on the lines of Nasir-i Khusraw and SanJ’i. 
Apart from Salman-i Sawadji [q.v.] (d. 778/1376), 
who glorified the DjalaTrids of Baghdad, in the 
9th/i5th century Djami should also be mentioned 
as a prominent poet of the kasida. Most other poets 
also wrote at least some poetry in this form, although 
it is true that the production of kasidas during this 
period lags far behind that of the ghazal. 

In the main line of the history of lyric poetry two 
strains, which seem to be distinguished by the dif¬ 
ferent demands put upon the poets by their social en¬ 
vironment, became visible. One of these strains is 
the purely mystical ghazal which leaves no room for 
any ambiguity concerning its fundamental meaning. 
Its model was provided by the diwan of ‘Attar (see, 
for an analysis of his ghazals in comparison to those 
of the earlier Sana 1 ! and the later Hafiz: H. Ritter, 
Oriens, xii (1959), 1-88). The foremost representative 
of this type of the ghazal after ‘Attar is Djalal al- 
Din [j.v.] Rumi (d. 672/1273), in Iran usually known 
as Mawlawi. His life as a spiritual leader and a 
poet in the community of mystics at Konya is the 
best documented instance of the entourage in which 
an uncompromisingly mystical literature could 
flourish. His immense collection of ghazals,, the 
Kulliyyat-i Shams, is attributed by the poet himself 
to Shams al-Din al-Tabrizi as an act of identification 
with the person regarded as the shahid. These poems 
are either expressions of mystical love, formulated 
under emotional stress without much care for formal 
perfection, or they serve to illuminate essential 
topics of mystical doctrine by means of a rich and 
sometimes very original imagery. In spite of this 
idiosyncrasy of Mawlawi’s poetry, it became in its 
turn a model for the literary tradition of the frater- 
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nity of the Mawlawiyya [}.».], which was formed out 
of the spiritual community of Konya after his death. 
This is especially noticeable in the lyrical poetry of 
his son Sultan Walad [q.v.] (d. 712/1312) and his 
grand son Ulu ‘Arif Celebi (d. 719/1320). Another 
poet who cultivated this type of ghazal, though with 
a greater technical sophistication, was ‘Iraki [q.v.] 
(d. 688/1289). In the course of his eventful life he 
practised the way of life of the kalandar darwisJies, 
the traces of which can be found in his works. 

The second type of ghazal was cultivated by those 
poets who did not abstain from the established 
conventions of courtly poetry even if their works 
display the all-pervasive influence of ^ufism. The 
double character of the gkarai-style, referred to 
above, is characteristic of this type. Although there 
are great differences in the intensity of mystical 
influence, some overtones of a transcendental con¬ 
notation can be noticed in nearly all erotic poetry 
written in this period. The Shirazi school is partic¬ 
ularly famous on account of the full development 
of this kind of ghazal. The oldest of the two great 
poets of the ghazal who flourished in this city was 
Sa'di. His lifetime covered most of the 7th/i3th 
century when Shiraz was ruled by the Salghurid 
Atabegs. Nearly all his ghazals are contained in 
three large collections, the Jayyibat, the Baddyi c 
and the Khawatim. They show Sa'di’s perfect mastery 
of all the themes connected with the ghazal as a 
genre as well as of their associative interplay. Mystical 
notes can be observed, but they are harmoniously 
fused with secular themes. His graceful style, which 
also pervades the other literary works of this very 
versatile author, influenced the idiom of Persian 
more than the work of any other writer. Among his 
contemporaries, the names should be mentioned of 
Imami of Harat (d. 667/1268-9 or 676/1277-8) who 
attended the court of Kirman, Madid al-Din Hamgar 
(d. 686/1287), a citizen of Shiraz, and Humam al-Din 
[q.v.] of Tabriz (d. 714/1314), who glorified the mem¬ 
bers of the Djuwayni family. 

During the 8th/i4th century, Shiraz was in turn 
ruled by the Indjus and by the Muzaffarids. The 
names of these two dynasties are forever connected 
with that of Hafiz [q.v.] (d. 792/1390), often nick¬ 
named Kh w adja or Lisan al-Ghavb. He was much 
more a specialist of the ghazal than Sa'di, as his not 
very extensive diwan contains only a few poems in 
other forms. Of these, the short mathnawi piece 
Sakindma has acquired some celebrity. According to 
A. J. Arberry, Hafiz developed in the course of his 
career the refined art of the ghazal, as he inherited it 
from Sa'di, by introducing the device of contra¬ 
puntal interaction of several themes within one single 
poem. Very often no more than a short allusion in 
one or two lines was applied to evoke, in the mind of 
the hearer who was familiar with the literary tra¬ 
dition, associations with a whole thematic complex. 
This technique was the essential novelty of Hafiz’s 
art (cf. BSOAS, xi (1943-6), 699-712; Fifty Poems of 
Hafiz, Cambridge 1953, 28 ff.). The most character¬ 
istic themes he employed—e.g. the cult of wine, the 
tavern, the cup-bearer, the pir-i mughan who reveals 
esoteric wisdom from the cup of Diamshld (dfam-i 
Ogam), the disdain of the antinomian mystic for the 
hypocritical piety of the ascetic, showing itself in a 
provocative playing with non-Islamic religious sym¬ 
bols—were derived from such traditional topics of 
Arabic and Persian literature as the khamriyyat, the 
kalandariyyat and the kufriyyat. Outstanding features 
of the style of Haliz are also his frequent use of 
ambiguity ( iham) and his irony. In spite of his pre- 
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dilectiou for mystical subjects, several of his ehazals 
have proved to be designed as panegyric poems. 

There were several other prominent poets of the 
ghazal in the time of Hafi?: ‘Ubayd-i Zakani [j.v.j 
(d. 772/1372), more renowned as a satirist, left a 
small but exquisite collection of lyrics. He shows a 
preference for short poems usually of seven lines, a 
trait also observable with Kamal-i Khudjaudi [j.v.j 
(d. probably 803/1400-1). The ehazals of Kh w adiu-i 
Kirmaui [}.».] (d. 753/1352 or 762/1361) and Salman-i 
Sawadji are of particular importance on account of 
the influence they exerted on l^afiz, as has been 
acknowledged by the poet himself. 

I11 the early gth/i5th century, the unambiguously 
mystical ghazal is cultivated again by Muhammad 
Shirin Maghrib! [j.v.j (d. 809/1406-7). By this time 
the poetical symbolism of the genre had been reduced 
to a system of fixed emblems denoting elements of the 
pantheistic philosophy of Ibn al-'Arabi [j.v.], which 
had become predominant in Persian mystical thought. 
They lend themselves quite easily to a more or less 
mechanical interpretation, as often applied in com¬ 
mentaries or other essays on the allegorical language 
of Sufi poetry. Of a quite similar nature is the poetry 
of Shah Ni'mat Allah [j.v.j of Kirman (d. 834/1431), 
the founder of one of the most important Sufi orders 
of Iran, and of Shah Kasim al-Anwar [q.v.] (d. 837/ 
14 33- 4), who also wrote some poetry in Turkish and 
in the Gilaki dialect. 

The first sign of a revival of Persian letters in 
Khurasan was the literary activity at the local courts 
that asserted themselves during the interval between 
the decline of the Ilkhanid empire and the rise of 
Timur: the Shi'ite Sarbadars of Sabzawar and the 
Kurts of Harat. This short period produced a notable 
poet in Ibn-i Yamin [q.v.] (d. 769/1368), who together 
with Anwari, is reckoned among the best writers of 
the fragmentary poem ($i/'a). The old traditions of 
courtly poetry were more completely restored in the 
times of the Timurids of the 9th/i5th century. The 
wide range of cultural activities being cultivated in 
this period, as well as the active interest shown by 
several princes of the Timurid house, are very re¬ 
miniscent of the European renaissance. As far as 
literature is concerned, the flowering of all the visual 
arts connected with the production of manuscripts 
(calligraphy, miniature-painting, bookbinding) and 
philological projects such as the redaction of the 
Shdhndma. usually attributed to the prince Bayson- 
ghor [j.v.], should be mentioned in this connection. 
The main trait of literature itself is its classicist 
attitude. The Timurid writers apply themselves to an 
ever more refined use of the transmitted forms and 
genres without adding much new to it. Some amount 
of novelty may, however, be granted to a genre of a 
rather bizarre kind introduced by Busbiik [q.v .] 
(first half of the gth/i5th century) of Shiraz, who 
wrote a number of literary parodies on famous 
poets using culinary themes in his Diwan-i A fHtna. 
On the same lines Kari of Yazd (prob. 2nd. half of 
the 9th/i5th century) composed a series of parodies 
based on terms current in the craft of the tailor 
(Diwan-i Albisa), Other rhetorical devices like the 
enigma (mu’-amma) and topical verses such as the 
chronogram ( ta’rikh ) enjoyed a great popul¬ 
arity. 

The most splendid centre of Timurid culture was 
Harat during the reign of Sultan Husayn [?.v.] 
Baykara (873/1469-911/1506). Two great personali¬ 
ties dominated the literary scene of this court. 
‘Ali-Shir Nawa’i [?.v.j (d. 906/1501), counsellor of the 
sultan and himself a patron of literature, wrote some 


Persian poetry under the pen-name Fani but his main 
significance lies in the many works he composed in the 
eastern-Turkish literary language, known as Cagha- 
tay. In addition to a great number of non-artistic 
writings, they comprehended the complete range of 
literary forms current in Persian poetry. In this way 
Nawa’i created a series of classical models for the 
Turkish literature of subsequent ages, both in Central 
Asia and in the Ottoman empire [see further turks- 
literatureJ. Closely associated with NawaT was the 
Persian poet and Sufi shaykh Djami [?.v.j (d. 898/ 
1492), whose productivity and versatility were even 
greater than those of his patron. He has often been 
called the last classical poet of Persian literature, a 
qualification based on the_ presumption that with 
the rise of the Safawids a period of decadence began, 
lasting for nearly three centuries. But it is true that 
the works of Djami can be regarded as a vast summa¬ 
ry of the entire mediaeval literature of Iran, com¬ 
prising both its courtly and its mystical traditions. 
His lyrical work has been collected in three volumes, 
the first containing the poetry of his youth (Fatihat 
al-Shabdb). the second that of his middle age ( Wasi/at 
al-'-Ikd) and the third the production of his later days 
(Khdlimat al-flaydt). With this arrangement he imi¬ 
tated the Indian poet Amir Khusraw [q.v.] (d. 
725/1325) who, together with Sa'di and Kamal-i 
Khudjandi, also provided models for his ghazals. 
Other ghazal- poets of the Timurid period worthy of 
note are Katibi [j.v.] of Turshiz (d. 838/1434-5) and 
Amir Shahi of Sabzawar (d. 857/1453). 

In the mafAnawi-literature of the post-Mongol 
period, the five poems of Nizami, joined by a later 
tradition into an artificial unity known as the 
Khamsa [q.v.], had become a conventional model that 
constituted an irresistible challenge to numerous 
poets both in Persian and in Turkish literature. The 
first of the long line of imitators was Amir Khusraw. 
He kept himself strictly to the scheme of Nizami, 
reproducing most of its structural features, but show¬ 
ed his originality by laying special emphasis on certain 
elements of the stories or by choosing new subsidiary 
tales in Hasht Bihisht, his imitation of Haft Paykar. 
The Khamsa of Kh“'adju Kirmani deviates much 
farther from the original pattern. It comprises two 
romantic epics with new stories ( Humay 11 Humayun, 
Nawruz it Oul) as well as three didactical poems of a 
mystical and ethical nature. Djami enlarged the 
scheme to seven poems in his Haft Awrang. The most 
celebrated of these is his version of Yusuf u Zalikha 
in which the Kur’anic story has been elaborated into 
an extensive allegory. Another of his new subjects 
is the philosophical novel Saldmdn u Absal. Many 
poets readapted only single poems of the Ni?amian 
canon. The Layla u Madqnun of Maktabi of Shiraz, 
written in 895/1489-90, one of the most successful 
instances among the works of this kind. (A full list 
of the known imitators of the Khamsa has been 
compiled by H. Eth6, Gr. I. Ph., ii, 245-8; see also 
the following works on the tradition of the individual 
poems, usually dealing with the Turkish versions 
as well: (1) on Makhzan al-Astar —E. E. Bertel’s, 
Izbrannle Trudi. Nizami i Fuzuli , Moscow 1962, 
204-14. (2) on Layla u Madfnun —H. Arash, Turk 
Dili Arastirmalan Ytlhgi, BelUten 1958, 17-39; 
A.-S. Levend, Arap, Fars ve Turk Edebiyatlannda 
Leyla ve Mecnun hikdyesi, Ankara 1959; E. E. 
Bertel’s, op. cit., 275-313. (3) on Khusraw u Shirin — 
H. W. Duda, Ferhad und Shirin. Die literarische Ge- 
schichte eines persischen Sagenstoffes, Prague 1933; 
G. Y. Aliyev, Legenda 0 Khosrove i Shirin v litera- 
turakh narodov Vostoka, Moscow tg 6 o. (4) on Haft 
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Payhar —Hikmet T. Ilaydin, Behram-i Gur men- 
kabeleri, Turkiyat Mecmuasi, v (1935) 275-90. (5) 
On Ishandarnama —E. E. Bertel’s Roman 0b Aleh- 
dandre i ego glavnie versii na Vo stoke, Moscow- 
Leningrad 1949, reprinted in Izbrannie Trudl. Navoi 
i Diami, Moscow 1965, 283-413). 

In spite of the overwhelming influence of these 
models, new ways were also sought for the further 
development of epic literature in the mathnawi form. 
Amir Khusraw introduced items taken from contem¬ 
porary history, either romances or glorious events 
in the reigns of the sultans of Dihli. This example 
was followed by Salman-i Sawadji in his Firdfrndma, 
whereas the Diamshid u Kh w arshid of the same author 
is in its outline related to Khusraw u Shirin of Ni¬ 
zami. An important new development was also the 
growing tendency to allegorize the courtly romance. 
In analogy to the semantic transformation that had 
been applied to the themes and images of the ghazal, 
the plots and characters of epic literature could equal¬ 
ly be exploited for an allegorical representation 
of mystical ideas, such as the relationship of the 
mystic and his transcendental Beloved, or the puri¬ 
fication of the human soul in the course of its journey 
through the cosmos. It is difficult to assess when 
and where the transformation of a particular nar¬ 
rative theme has actually taken place. The process 
affected old favourite tales of Persian literature like 
Layla u Madfnun and Yusuf u Zalikhd. But new 
protagonists acting according to more or less stereo¬ 
typed plots were introduced as well. This allegorical 
fashion became particularly prominent during the 
Timurid period, although a forerunner can already 
be found in 'As$ar [9.V.] (d. 779/1377-8 or 784/1382-3), 
who attended the court of the Dialahrid Sultan 
Uways. A very influential writer, at least as far as 
the history of Persian literature outside Iran is 
concerned, was Fattabi [?.t/.] (d. 852 or 853/1448-50), 
in whose main work, Dastur-i ’■Ushshdk, the prota¬ 
gonists are the abstract concepts Beauty (Ifusn) and 
Heart (Dil). 'Arifi of Harat (d. ca. 853/1449) con¬ 
strued his Ifalnama or Guy u Cawgan on symbols 
provided by the game of polo as well as on the equally 
conventional theme of the king and the beggar. To 
this last feature of his work refers the title of an 
imitation by Hilali [q.v.] (d. 936/1529-30), Shah u 
Gadd. The theme of the candle and the moth, another 
commonplace of mystical lyrics, was treated by 
Ahli of Shiraz (d. 942/1535-6) in his Sham c u Parwdna. 

The history of the mystic mathnawi after the Mon¬ 
gol invasion opens with the Mathnawi-i Ma'-nawi of 
Dialal al-Din Rumi, the most impressive work of its 
kind. It is especially renowned for the riches of its 
narratives, the complicated style of its composition, 
consisting of an endless associative concatenation of 
primary and secondary tales, and for the kaleidosco¬ 
pical structure of its ideological contents. The doc¬ 
trinal background of this great work, by traditional 
commentators usually identified with the pantheism 
of Ibn al-'Arabi [j.v.], is far from being fully under¬ 
stood. The poet consciously attached himself to the 
tradition of Sana'i and 'Attar. Together these three 
poets had a very great impact on the subsequent gen¬ 
erations of mystical poets and writers, but it is not 
possible to survey completely those compositions 
which develop one aspect or another of their works 
since only a few have been published. (See for the 
most complete survey: H. Eth< 5 , Gr. I.Ph., ii, 298-301). 

The earliest follower of Mawlawi’s work was his 
son Sultan Walad who explained the meaning of his 
father’s works in a series of mathnawis giving at the 
same time invaluable information about his life. 


Among these poems the Waladndma is the most cele¬ 
brated. In the ‘Ushshdfrndma of 'Iraki, characterized 
by the insertion of ghazals, the theme of mystical love 
is elaborated. The topic of the Mi$b&b al-arwah is the 
visionary journey of the mystic through the cosmos. 
The authorship of this interesting work is uncertain. 
Old manuscripts attribute it either to the well-known 
$ufi shaykh, Awbad al-Din Kirmanl, or to a certain 
Shams al-Din Muhammad Bardsiri Kirmanl (cf. the 
edition by Badi' al-Zaman Furuzaniar, Tehran 1349 
sh.). A pupil of the former, Awbadi [?.v.J (d. 738/ 
1337-8), wrote his once very popular Diam-i Diam 
as an imitation of Sanaa’s Hadika. Its more ethical 
than mystical spirit is also reminiscent of another 
masterpiece of the didactic mathnawi, the Bustan of 
Sa'di. Written almost simultaneously with Rumi’s 
Mathnawi, with all the brilliance and clarity of the 
style of Sa'di, the Bustan certainly surpassed the 
latter’s celebrity, but nowhere does it even approach 
Rumi’s depth of thought. Although some of its chap¬ 
ters deal with mystical topics, on the whole the work 
seems to be designed for little more than elegantly 
presented moral admonition. From the 8th/i4th cen¬ 
tury three other writers of mystical mathnawis, are 
worthy of note: Husayni Sadat [?.v.J (d. after 729/ 
1328), ‘Imad al-Din Faljih, a contemporary of 
Hafiz, (d. 773/1371), and Mabmud-i Shabistari [q.v.\ 
(d. about 720/1320-1). The last mentioned wrote 
Gulshdn-i Rdz, which among other things contains 
an explanation of the symbolic language of Sufi 
poetry. 

An interesting personality, standing more or less 
aside from the trodden paths of Persian literature, 
is Nizari [j.v.J (d. 720/1321). Being an Isma'ili, he 
incurred the condemnation of orthodox critics which 
the vehement sarcasm often displayed in his works 
did nothing to prevent. He wrote three mathnawis: 
a love-story, Afhar u M afhar, a short but highly 
original parody on the customary didacticism, 
Dasturndma, and a versified book of travel, Safar- 
ndma. 

Among the prose-works produced in these cen¬ 
turies, again a work by Sa'di, Gulistan, stands out as 
the most perfect example of classical Persian style for 
which it serves as a textbook up to the present day. 
It treats of much the same subjects as the Bustan 
but presents them in a more entertaining form. The 
anecdotes are told in a terse, rhythmic prose some¬ 
times approaching the metrical patterns of poetry. 
The poet’s moralising reflections upon the narratives 
are mostly put into the form of Persian or Arabic 
poetical fragments. Like so many other great works 
of Persian literature, it very soon became a model 
that was a copied by a long row of imitators. One of 
these was Diami, in whose Bahdristan even more 
room is given to poetry than in Sa'di’s work. The 
stylistic type of the Gulistan was the target of parody 
in some of the best works of 'Ubayd-i Zakani, by far 
the greatest satirist Iran has ever produced (Akh- 
lak al-Ashrdf, Rishndma)-, [see also hidja', ii]. 

The tendency towards an ever more prolix rhetor¬ 
ical embellishment of Persian prose came to its full 
strength in Mongol times and continued to dominate 
the style of prose-writing for several centuries to 
come. It gave most works on history, the sciences, 
ethics, religion and other scholarly subjects the 
appearance of artistic writings. The Ta’rikh of 
Wa$saf [g.v.] (d. 735/1334), the last of the great 
historians of the Ilkhans. has become proverbial for 
this extremely florid style. Another work that set 
the pace in the use of a literary idiom inflated with 
Arabic words was the Anwdr-i Suhayli, another 
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version of the Kaltla wa Ditnna written by tlusayn 
Wa’if-i Kashifi [see kashifI] (d. 910/1504-5), a very 
prolific and versatile author attending the Timurid 
court of Harat. 

d. From the rise of the Safawids to the late Kad^dr 

period (beginning iothlibth-end lythjigth centuries). 

The establishment of the $afawid state in Iran was 
not merely a political event. Through the introduction 
of lmami Shi'ism [see ithna ‘ashariyya] as the 
official religion of Iran, radically new conditions 
were created which were not very favourable to the 
flourishing of literature. Especially during the 10th/ 
16th century neither the theocratic rulers nor the 
powerful Shi'ite clergy, which had acquired a great 
influence on official policy, were particularly interest¬ 
ed in the traditional court literature. The cultivation 
of religious poetry was, 011 the other hand, greatly 
encouraged. The founder of the dynasty, Shah 
Isma'il [}.t>.], was himself a writer of Turkish poems, 
in which he expressed ideas related to the doctrines of 
extreme Shi'ite sects. As soon as religious policy was 
firmly in the hand of the lmami 'ufamd 5 , deviations 
of this kind were 110 longer possible. The themes of 
Safawid religious poetry were mainly taken from the 
stories about the martyrdom of the imams. Devotion 
to the ‘Alid family is very often expressed in pre- 
§afawid literature as well. It can even be found with 
authors whose Sunni persuasion is beyond doubt. At 
least from the Buyid period onwards, the Shi'ite 
ccmmunities in Iran had tried to win more support 
by sending around the bazaars popular reciters of 
poems oil the “virtues” of 'All (maudkibkh w andn, 
manakibiyyan) who made use of the works of Shiite 
poets like Kiwami of Rayy (6th/i2th century). 
These texts were mainly kasidas (cf. Dh. Safa, 
Ta’rikh, ii s , 192 ff.). A. Shi'ite epic, modelled on the 
style of the Shahndma, was introduced by Mu¬ 
hammad b. IJusam (d. 875/1470) with his mathnawi, 
Khawaran-lor Khdwar-)ndma [see further hamasa, 
iij. Another work of the Timurid period, the collection 
of tales about the holy martyrs, Rawdat al-Shuhada ’. 
written in artistic prose by Muhammad Wa'ij-i 
Kashifi [q.v.], was used as a textbook for the Muhar- 
ram celebrations and even lent its name to the func¬ 
tion of a reciter of religious poetry, the rawdakh w dn. 

The most important Safawid poet of this genre 
was Muhtasham [g.r.J of Kashan (d. 996/1587-8). He 
is especially famous on account of a marthiya on 
the holy martyrs known as the haft-band, i.e., a 
poem consisting of twelve seven-line stanzas. The 
tiafida was also used for this kind of elegy. Mathnawis 
on the imams were composed by ftayrati (d. 961/ 
t 553-4 or 970/1562-3) and by F'arigh of Gilan who 
wrote his work in 1000/1591-3 to celebrate the con¬ 
quest of Gilan by Shah ‘Abbas I. There was, in fact, 
a subtle connexion between the praise of the ‘Alid 
family and the glorification of the dynasty, as the 
Safawids regarded themselves as descendants of the 
imams. Shi'ite literature both in poetry and prose 
continued to be extremely popular till the present 
day. It has a solid base in religious sentiment as well 
as in the demand for liturgical texts to be used on 
various occasions. 

The propagation of Shi'ite traditions and doctrines 
among the population of Iran could not be achieved 
by means of poetry alone. While the learned theolog¬ 
ical works continued to be written in Arabic, there 
was a growing need for works of a more popular kind 
in Persian on the different branches of religious 
science. A number of theologians set themselves this 
task. The comparatively simple style they used fa¬ 
vourably contrasts with the verbosity still current in 


the literary prose of this period. Notable among these 
writers were Muhammad Baha’ al-Din ai-'Amili or 
Shavkh-i Baha’i [see al-'amiu] (d. 1031/1622), who 
should also be mentioned on account of his Persian 
poetry, and Muhammad Bakir al-Madjlisi (d. 

1111/1699-1700). 

§ufism as a form of religious life was declining 
in Safawid times as a result of the enmity of the 
religious leaders, which sometimes took the form of 
actual persecution. As mysticism and poetry had be¬ 
come very closely connected during the preceding 
centuries, this could not but unfavourably affect 
literary production. Yet the mystical strain could 
never be deleted entirely from Persian poetry. It is 
particularly evident in the poetical works of the 
members of the flourishing school of philosophy 
founded by Mulla Sadra of Shiraz, e.g. Muhsin-i 
Fay<J of Kashan (d. 1090/1679), Mir Abu ’ 1 -Kasim 
Findarisld (d. co. 1050/1640-1) and the teacher of 
Mulla Sadra, Mir Muhammad Bakir-i Damad [see 
al-damad] (d. 1040/1630). The poet Sahabi of 
Astarabad (d. 1010/1601-2), who spent most of his 
life at the holy shrine of Nadjaf, expressed pantheistic 
mysticism in a diwdn which consisted almost entirely 
of quatrains. 

Secular poetry suffered not only from the changes 
in the intellectual atmosphere but also from political 
changes. The disappearance of local courts reduced 
the market for the professional poet to one dynastic 
centre. Apart from the successive residences of the 
Safawids, only Shiraz remained as an important lit¬ 
erary centre. Yet there was a great deal of continuity 
with the preceding Timurid period. Just like the 
painters of the school of Bihzad [q.v.], the poets 
travelled to the west as soon as the new power had 
established itself there. That the royal family was 
not completely averse to court poetry is shown by 
Sam Mirza (d. 974/1566-7), a son of Shah Isma'il I, 
who described the history of poetry during the first 
balf-century of Safawid rule in his tadhkira, Tuhfa-i 
Sami. Even the court of Shah Isma'il had its en¬ 
comiast in Umidi (d. 935/1519). The genre of shahrd- 
shub poems on the young artisans of a particular city 
was revived by Lisani (d. 940/1533-4). It became a 
great fashion both with the Persian poets of his time 
and with the contemporary Ottoman poets (e.g. 
Medihi [f.v.]). The historical connection between these 
two schools is still uncertain. Another favourite topic 
was short poems on a single dramatic incident, under 
the heading “kuiid u kadar". Some scholars have in¬ 
terpreted these genres as indications of a growing 
tendency towards realism in poetry (cf. J. Rypka, 
History, 296). 

During the long reign of [ahmasp I (930/1524-984/ 
1576) courtly poetry gradually regained more ground. 
Wahshi [j.v.] of Bafk (d. 991/1583) excelled in the 
didactic and romantic mathnawi as well as in strophe 
poems. Even Muhtasham did not shun panegyrism 
and Hayrati combined his religious art with satire. 

To the most ambitious young talents, however, 
Iran did not offer sufficient opportunities for a litera¬ 
ry career. Far better prospects offered themselves on 
the Indian subcontinent where the Mughal emperors 
resumed the splendid cultural traditions of their Ti¬ 
murid ancestors. From the second half of the 10th/ 
16th century onwards, an increasing number of 
Persian poets went to India and gave there a new 
impulse to the tradition of Indo-Persian letters. The 
most decisive literary development of the Safawid 
period is connected with this migration of poets: the 
emergence of a new poetical style which in modern 
criticism has received the name Sabk-i Hindi [9.F.]. 
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This Indian style, the main characteristics of which 
have been sketched above in the section on the 
periodization of Persian literature, distinguishes itself 
markedly from the earlier poetical styles. The causes 
of this greater amount of independence from the 
established literary canons have been sought in 
changes in the social conditions (A. Mirzoev) or in a 
relaxation of critical attention to the work of the 
poets especially in Safawid Iran (A. Bausani). Under 
the influence of the negative verdict given almost 
unanimously by neoclassicist literary critics since the 
I2th/i8th century, the characteristics of this style 
have for a long time been regarded as symptoms of a 
general poetical decadence. The rich imagery and the 
often highly original use of metaphors in the poems in¬ 
fluenced by the Indian style has only quite recently 
become more appreciated. There is still a great deal 
of uncertainty about the actual beginnings of this 
new stylistic trend. Traditionally, an important role 
as an initiator is assigned to BSba Fighant (q.v.) (d. 
925/1519), a poet of the ghazal continuing the style 
of Hafiz who attended the court of the Ak Koyunlu in 
Tabriz. It is certain, anyhow, that from the second 
half of the ioth/i6th century onwards its charac¬ 
teristics can be detected almost everywhere in Persian 
poetry. The works of ‘Urfl (q.v.) of Shiraz (d. 999/ 
1590-1), one of the earliest poets who went to India, 
and of his patron at the court of Akbar, Faydi 
ig.y.l (d. 1004/1595), although their renown was 
much greater in Indo-Persian and Turkish literature 
than in Iran, were very influential. Many of the 
prominent representatives of this style were Iranian 
by birth but made their literary careers at Indian 
courts (c.g. Naziri of Nishapur (d. 1021/1612-3), 
Zuhilrl (q.v.) of Khudjand (d. 1024/1615), Taiib of 
Amul (d. 1036/1626-7), Abu Taiib Kalim of Hamadan 
(d. 1061/1651)). The §afawid poets who remained in 
Iran, or returned there after a stay in India, applied 
the devices of the Indian style as well but generally 
with a great deal of moderation. By far the most 
talented among them was Sa’ib (q.v.) of Tabriz 
(d. 1088/1677-8). Other notable poets in Iran during 
the nth/i7th century were Zulali [g.v.j (d. 1024/1615), 
who wrote the Sab' sayydra, a set of seven didactic 
and romantic mathnawi*, Fasilji-i Ansari of Harat (d. 
1046/1636-7), Djalal-i Asir (d. 1049/1639-40 or 

1069/1658-9), who was famous as a “drunken” 
(rind) poet, and Nazim of Harat (d. 1080/1670). Some 
independence from the current literary fashion was 
shown by Shifa’i (d. 1037/1628), the physician of 
Shah 'Abbas I, who wrote satires as well as mathnawi s 
in the style of Sami’! and KhakSnI. 

The Safawid period did not produce any artistic 
prose work of great value. Mention might be made of 
LafdHf al tawa'if, a collection of anecdotes about the 
various social classes by Safi (q.v.') (d. 939/1532-3), 
the son of Husayn-i Wa'iz-i Kashifi. A typical man 
of letters of this time was also Kashif-i Kumavt [q.v - 1 - 
Much more fertile in this respect was again Indo- 
Persian literature. Already in the 8th/i4th century 
it had produced a major work in the Tufinama of 
DiyJ’ al-Din Nakhshabi (q.v.) which was adapted in 
this period by Muhammad Kadiri. The interaction of 
Hinduism and Islam in the culture of the Mughal em¬ 
pire resulted in translations of the classical works 
of Sankrit literature, Mahdbhdrata and Ramdyana, as 
well as in the religious writings of Dara Shukoh [q.v.). 
The poet Zuhuri achieved fame with a series of short 
sketches written in a highly affected form of prose. 
The poor state of Iran during the first few decades 
of the I2th/i8th century, the time of the Afghan in¬ 
vasion and the subsequent downfall of the Safawid 


dynasty, is reflected in the Tadhkirat al-ahwal or 
Ttfrikh-i Hazin, a book of memoirs by Shaykh 'All 
Hazin (q.v.) (d. 1180/1766-7). Under the rule of Nadir 
Shah national pride was restored in Iran, which 
showed itself in a flowering of panegyrism on the 
great conqueror. The leading man of letters was 
Mahdi Khan (q.v.). secretary as well as historiographer 
to Nadir. He used the bombastic style of Wassaf in 
his main work, Durra-i Nadiri, but wrote his various 
other works in a much simpler fashion. 

About the middle of the I2th/i8th century a new 
school of poetry asserted itself in Isfahan and ShlrSz. 
The poets of this school, headed by Mushtak (d. 1171/ 
1757-8) and Shu'la (d. 1160/1747), turned their backs 
on the Indian style and proclaimed a literary return 
( bazgasht-i adabi) to the more harmonious standards 
of the earlier styles. They looked, for the models of 
their poems, to the diwans of the great poets of the 
pre-Mongol period. The kasida was restored to its 
former prominence as a poetical form. This movement 
very soon dominated the literary scene and its aes¬ 
thetic ideals have governed traditional poetry in Iran 
up to the present day. (See further M. T. Bahar, 
Bazgasht-i adabi, in Armaghdn, xiii-xiv (1311-2 sh.), 
passim ; idem, Sabkshinasi, iii, 318 f.; J. Rypka, 
History, 306-8). 

To the first generation of neo-classicist poets be¬ 
longed Muhammad 'Ashik (d. 1181/1767-8), Hatif 
(q.v .j (d. 1198/1783), Shihabi of Turshiz (d. 1215/ 
1800-1) and Lutf 'Ali Beg Adhar (d. 1195/1780-1), 
the author of the tadhkira Atashkade, a first-hand 
source on the hazgajAt-movement After the founding 
of the Kadjar dynasty, Fath 'Ali Shah (reigned 
1212/1797-1250/1834) tried to revive the ancient 
traditions of the royal maecenate at his court in 
Tehran. The centre of the circle of poets gathered 
here, who all emulated the classics, was $abS [g.v.] 
(d. 1238/1822-3). He was highly appreciated in his 
own days on account of his panegyric kasidas and of 
his mathnawi, Shahanshahnama, picturing the con¬ 
temporary wars with Russia in the style of the old 
heroic epic. Worthy of note are also SabShi Bidguli 
(d. 1218/1803), Sabab (d. 1222/1807-8), Midjmar (d. 
1225/1810) and Nashat (d. 1244/1828-9). A peculiarity 
of this period was the formation of small literary 
societies ( anQumans. ) [see djam'iyya]. In the next 
generation the cultivation of classicism reached its 
richest development in the work of Ka’ini (q.v.) 
(d. 1270/1854), a virtuoso of the poetical language. 
He showed, however, his awareness of the reality 
of his time in satirical poems and in his prose-work, 
Kitdb-i parishan. Ka’ani was the first Persian poet 
who had some knowledge of European languages. 

The tradition of the mystical ghazal was resumed 
by Furughi (q.v .] (d. 1271/1857-8) of Bistam, who al¬ 
so used the pen-name Miskin. A remarkable person¬ 
ality was YaghmS (q.v.) (d. 1276/1859) of Piandak. 
He lived both as a darwish and as a panegyrist of 
the Kadi Jr court while he was at the same time a 
redoubted satirist. His independent frame of mind 
showed itself in the invention of a new type of religi¬ 
ous elegy in a style related to popular songs, known 
as nawha-i sinazan. An interesting trait of his use 
of the language is the puristic effort to replace 
Arabic words by Iranian equivalents. Several poets 
of this century founded literary dynasties as their 
sons continued to work on the same lines as their 
fathers. Besides SabS and YaghmS, a famous in¬ 
stance of this is the family of Wi?al [<?.!>.] (d. 1262/ 
1846), a learned poet living in Shlrjz. 

During the last period of the unchallenged rule of 
classical poetry, the long reign of Nasir al-DIn Shah 
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(1848-96), the institution of the encomiast of the 
court was already declining. Only a few names are 
worthy of mention: the religious poet Surush (d. 
1285/1868), Huma (d. 1290/1873-4), a poet of the 
ghazal, and the mystic Shaybani [q.v.~\ (d. 1308/1890), 
in whose pessimistic lyrics an element of social 
criticism can be noticed. Minor poets, who distin¬ 
guished themselves in other fields of literary activity 
or in public life, were the historian Muhammad Taki 
Siphir [<?.!>.] (d. 1297/1880) and Rida Kuli Khan 
(d. 1288/1871). The latter, who used Hidayat as his 
poetical name, was the leading literator of his time. 
He wrote a number of authoritative works on politi¬ 
cal, literary and religious history as well as a lexicon. 
The Madfma ‘ al-Fusahd', the last great tadhkira of 
the old style, in which most of the materials on 
literary history contained in earlier works of this 
kind was compiled, became particularly famous. 

e. Modern literature ( igth-20th centuries). 

The impact of western civilization, which began 
to affect life in Iran in the course of the 19th century, 
did not leave its solid literary tradition untouched. 
The ancient structure of Persian literature was at¬ 
tacked by the forces of change from several sides. 
Political developments put an end to the system of 
court poetry and caused a fundamental change in 
the attitude of the poet towards his art. The modern 
poet, whether he continued to work on traditional 
lines or not, could no longer make a living out of 
poetry. He had become, in a certain sense, an amateur 
who composed his poems on his own account. This 
led, on the one hand, to a much greater involvement 
of literature in the political and social vicissitudes 
of the nation, on the other, to a more individual form 
of poetical expression, the models of which were 
provided by European literature. New concepts like 
nationalism, democracy and social justice demanded 
the attention of the modern intellectual. The earliest 
poets of the modern period who, during the struggle 
for the Iranian constitution [see iran, history], 
had to express these ideas with some urgency, could 
only make use of the classical forms of poetry, which 
proved to possess a remarkable adaptability. Even¬ 
tually, however, the formal system could not remain 
unchallenged. Especially in poetry a long battle was 
waged on the question whether it was permissible to 
evolve a new type of poetry ( shi c r-i tiaw) through ex¬ 
periments with prosody, or even to use entirely free 
verse (sjt‘f-* dead), or not. In this struggle the 
classical style of poetry was shown to have deep roots 
in Iranian culture. Perhaps the most important 
formal innovation was the emergence of a genuine 
prose literature based on the forms of the novel and 
the short story, which were borrowed from modern 
European literature. 

While the actual birth of the modern literature of 
Iran took place during the turbulent years between 
1890 and the beginning of the First World War, the 
process leading up to fundamental changes started 
early in the Kadjar period. Simultaneously with the 
classicist renaissance at the court of Fath ‘All Shah, 
a much more progressive attitude could be observed 
in the entourage of ‘Abbas Mirza (?.«.], the heir-ap¬ 
parent and governor of AdharbSydjan. Confronted 
with the necessity of military reform on account of 
successive defeats in the wars with Russia, several 
measures were taken which proved to be of great 
consequence to the future course of cultural life in 
Iran. For the first time students were sent to Russia 
and Western Europe. One of their tasks was to study 
typographical techniques. A printing-press was found¬ 
ed in Tabriz in 1816-7. Very soon typography (lapi- 


surbi) was replaced by lithography (£ap-i sangi), 
which remained the principal form of printing during 
most of the 19th century. In 1834 the first Iranian 
newspaper was published in Tehran, the Ruznama-i 
akkbdr-i wakayi ‘ which had only a limited circulation. 
A more direct influence on literature was exerted by 
the efforts to simplify the style of official correspon¬ 
dence, a good example of which was given by Abu 
’I-Kasim Farahani (1799-1835), better known by his 
title Ka’im-makSm [q.v.], i.e.. deputy-minister of 
‘Abbas Mirza 

A second episode of cultural modernization was 
the short term of office of MirzS Taki Khan [g.y.], 
also known as Amir-i Kabir or Amir-i Nizam, as 
prime-minister of the young Nasir al-Dln Shah. It 
ended abrubtly with the execution of the Amir-i 
Kabir in 1852. The publishing of a newspaper was 
resumed in 1851 ( Ruznama-i wakdyi c -i ittifdkiyya, 
in i860 renamed Ruznama-i dawlat-i < aliyya-i Iran). 
In the following decades the number of periodicals 
rapidly increased. Although they were all more or 
less mouthpieces of the government, they helped to 
spread new ideas through the information they provi¬ 
ded about the world outside Iran. During the last few 
decades of the century political emigrants spread 
pan-Islamic or liberal ideas in a number of papers 
published in Istanbul, Cairo, Calcutta and London. 
[See djarIda, ii, with further references]. 

Another initiative of the Amir-i Kabir was the 
founding of a polytechnic school (Dar al-Funun) in 
Tehran (1852), which provided a modern education in 
technical and natural sciences with some attention to 
the humanities as well. The staff of the school, di¬ 
rected by Rida Kuli Khan, consisted mostly of Eu¬ 
ropean teachers. The Dar al-Funun formed the 
beginning of modern academic education in Iran [see 
djami'a]. An immediate effect was an increased 
demand for the translation of books from European 
languages, among which French was by far the best 
known in Iran. The list of the earliest translations 
contains, besides textbooks and scientific works, also 
belles letlres, e.g. works by Al. Dumas, Daniel Defoe 
and Bernardin de Saint-Pierre (cf. E. G. Browne, 
The press and poetry of modern Persia, Cambridge 
1914, 154-66). Many translations are attributed to 
Muhammad Hasan Khanf9.11.] (d. 1896) who success¬ 
ively used the titles Sanl‘ al-Dawla and 1 ‘timSd 
al-Saltana, but they were chiefly made by a corps of 
translators working under his direction in the govern¬ 
ment’s printing office (Dar al-Tiba'a) and the bureau 
of translators (Dar al-Tardjama). 

Among the preliminaries to the modem period 
mention should also be made of the religious move¬ 
ment of the Bab [g.v.], which manifested itself for 
the first time in 1844. From the very beginning the 
BSbis displayed a great literary activity, encompass¬ 
ing theological and historical writings as well as 
poetry. The most celebrated figure is the female poet 
and martyr of the BSbl cause, Kurrat aI-‘Ayn li/.i>.] 
(d. 1851). (See further E. G. Browne, iv, 198-220; 
idem, Materials for the study of the Bdbi Religion, 
Cambridge 1918, 341-58). 

The heralds of modern "committed” poetry were 
Muhammad Bakir BawSnSti (d. 1891-2), who as early 
as 1882 published a (soft da attacking the imperialist 
policies of Britain and Russia, and Ak 5 Kh an KirmSni 
(d. 1896), a prominent political exile in Istanbul and 
a follower of Djamal al-Din al-Afgh 3 nI [ q.v.). The 
latter contrasted the decadence of Iran in the late 
KSdjar period with its ancient splendour in his histor¬ 
ical mathnawi, Sdldrndma or Ndma-i bastan. An in¬ 
teresting feature of this work was the attack launched 
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on classical literature (with the single exception of 
Firdawsl whose Skdhndma stood as a model for the 
poem), which was considered as a principal source 
of degeneration in the Islamic history of Iran. The 
political movement against the despotism and misrule 
of the Kadjars and the foreign forces that supported 
it brought quite different groups of the population 
together. Several eminent erudites of the old cultural 
tradition contributed to the creation of a patriotic 
poetry: e.g . Sayyid Ahmad Adib-i Pishawari (ca. 
1845-1930), c Abd al-Djawad Adib-i Nishapuri (1864-5 
—1926), and especially Mirza Sadik Khan, better 
known by his pen-name Amiri or his honorific Adib 
al-Mamalik (1860-1917), who abandoned a successful 
career as a court-poet in 1898 to become a journalist. 
In the first decade of the 20th century the prolifer¬ 
ating press became the chief medium for the publica¬ 
tion of poetry. One of the best periodicals was the 
Nasirn al-Shimal edited in Rasht by Ashraf-i Gilanl 
(1871-about 1930), a writer of satirical poems ( fuka- 
hiyyat) criticizing in particular the conservative 
Shi'ite ’■ulama > in a simple language full of colloquial 
expressions. 'All Akbar Dihkhuda (about 1880-1956) 
published his poems under the name Dakhaw in the 
Sur-i Israfil. Besides his great merits in other fields 
of literature andscholarship, he was the first to try 
some formal experiments. Muhammad Taki Bahar 
[q.v. 1 (1886-1951), a master of the classical forms 
who already in his early years had earned the title 
malik al-shu'ard* as a panegyrist, put his great ta¬ 
lents entirely at the service of the constitutional 
movement, successfully applying the old forms to the 
expression of new contents. Throughout the first half 
of this century Bahar was the leading modern poet 
of Iran. Forms of popular poetry like the folk-song 
(surud ) and the ballad ( tasnif ), usually recited to the 
accompaniment of music, became favourites with the 
political poets. A famous composer, as well as an 
impressive performer of tasnifs, was Abu ' 1 -KSsim 
'Arif of Kazwln (about 1880-1934). 

The core of the new nationalist ideology was Iran- 
ism, i.e., the glorification of the pre-Islamic past 
of Iran, of which the Iranian intelligentsia had be¬ 
come conscious mainlv through the results of western 
philological, historical and archaeological research. 
Zoroastrianism very often appeared as the enlightened 
counterpart ot the obscurantism that was felt to be 
fostered bv traditional Islam. Those works of the 
classical literature that seemed to express a similar 
feeling of nostalgia for the glorious past, like the 
Shdhndma and the kanda on the ruins of al-Mada’in 
(Ctesiphon) by Khakanl, enjoyed a great popularity. 
The foremost philo-Iranian poet was Ibrahim Pur-i 
Dawud (1886-1968), who later in his life became a 
distinguished student and translator of the A vesta. 

To Abu ’l-Kasim Lahuti (1887-8—1957) a revolu¬ 
tionary change of social conditions was the main goal 
of the political struggle in which he took a most ac¬ 
tive part until he was forced to flee to the Soviet 
Union in 1922. There he wrote the long poem (man- 
Zdma), Kiriml, as a tribute to communism. After¬ 
wards, he became the leading poet of the Soviet 
Republic of Tadjikistan [g.v.]. Farrukhl Yazdl (1889- 
1939) continued to fight for his socialist ideals in Iran. 
His best poetry is to be found among his ghazals, 
written in a conventional style in spite of their quite 
modern contents. 

Although his short life was filled with radical 
political action, Mubammad Rida 'Ishkt [q.v.] 
(1894-5—1924) is more significant in the history of 
literature on account of his formal and thematical 
innovations. He has been styled the first romantic 


poet of Iran, because of the strong influence of French 
romantic and symbolist poetry on his work. This is 
particularly noticeable in his greater poems, Kafan-i 
siyah, Ideal and Rastakhiz. His experiments with 
prosody were chiefly concerned with the strophe- 
poem ( musammat). Many other poets endeavoured to 
extend the possibilities of the < arud system, but, until 
the period after the Second World War, few dared to 
follow the example of a complete rupture from tra¬ 
ditional forms given by Muhammad Isfandiyarl, 
better known as Nima Yushldj [q.v.] (1897-1960). His 
Afsana (1921) marks the beginning of his efforts to 
create a type of free verse that was no longer bound 
by the old rules of metre and rhyme but was based 
directly on the rhythm and music of the language. 

During the period between the wars contemporary 
politics almost completely disappeared as a theme of 
literature. All the same, many poets displayed a 
concern with individual social problems, most prom¬ 
inent among which was the position of women in Iran¬ 
ian society. This was the main topic of Tradj Mirza 
(1874-5—1925), a prince of the Kadjar house', whose 
simple yet graceful style made him one of the most 
beloved poets of modern times. The talented female 
poet Parwin-i 1 ‘tisaml (1906-7 or 1910-1941) showed 
a deep concern with the miseries of the poor. Satir¬ 
ical verse was still very popular but had to respect 
the bounds set by official censorship. Especially re¬ 
nowned for their satirical poems were Kulzum (b. 
1891), Ruhani (b. 1896) and Muhammad 'All Nasih 
(b. 1898). 

The mainstream of Persian poetry still consisted 
of the poets who applied in varying degrees modern 
elements in their works but remained essentially 
faithful to tradition. A point of focus of literary life 
was the andiuman-i adabt-i Iran founded by Watiid-i 
DastgardI (1880-1942), who, since 1919, edited the 
authoritative literary periodical of this period, Arma- 
ghan (cf. F. Machalski, Vahid Dastgardi and his 
“Armagdn", in Folia Orientalia, iv (1963), 81-103). 
M. T. Bahar established a circle of poets of his own 
as well as the journal Naw-Bahdr (1921-51). Wafa 
(i 9 2 3 - 5 ) was edited by the popular poet Nizam-i Wafa 
(b. 1887-8). The progressive writers expressed them¬ 
selves in Ayanda (1925-40). The most brilliant poet 
among the many who first appeared on the literary 
stage between 1920 and 1040 was Muhammad Husayn 
Shahrivar (b. 1906-7). In his ghazals, inspired by 
Hafiz he displays a remarkable ability to blend the 
old poetical idiom with a modern sentiment. 

From 1941 till about 1950 there was a great in¬ 
crease in political and literary activities. In 1946 the 
first congress of Iranian writers was held in Tehran 
(cf. Nukhustin Kongre-i nawisandagdn-i Iran, Tehran 
1325 sh.). Several new periodicals were started, e.g. 
Sukhan (1943), the organ of the progressive poets 
and prose writers, edited by Parwiz Natil Khanlari 
(b. 1913), and Yaghmd (1048), edited by the poet 
Habib-i Yaghma 5 ! (b. 1901). Among the scholarly 
journals which pay much attention to the study of 
literature mention should be made of Yddgdr (1944-9), 
Farhang-i Irdn-zamin (since 1953), and of the period¬ 
icals of the Faculties of Arts of the Iranian univer¬ 
sities e.g. Mailjdlla-i Danishkada-i adabiyydt, Tehran 
(since 1953). Nashriyya-i Danishkada-i adabiyydt-i 
Tabriz (since 1948), Mad^alla-i Danishkada-i adabiy¬ 
ydt, Isfahan (since 1964), and Madialla-i Ddnishkada-i 
adabiyydt, Mashhad (since 1965). 

The most conspicuous feature of the poetry of the 
post-war period is the acceptance by an expanding 
groups of poets and literary critics of the ideas on 
free verse as they had been put forward by NImi 
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Yflshldj. The debate between modernists and the de¬ 
fenders of the classical tradition was resumed with 
great intensity in the literary journals. The leading 
advocates of a modernized prosody were Faridun 
Tawallull, who published a manifesto as an intro¬ 
duction to his volume of verse Rahd (1951), P. N. 
Khanlari and Nadir-i Nadirpur. They also belong to 
the most prominent poets of the new style. The critic¬ 
ism of the classicists is not only directed against 
deviations from the traditional forms but equally 
against the unusual metaphors applied by these poets. 
(See further on the latest developments of Persian 
poetry: V. B. Klyashtorina, Sovremennaya pcrsids- 
kaya poeziya. Olerki, Moscow 1962; B. Alawi, Ge- 
schichte und Entwicklung, 225-35; Fr. Machalski, New 
Poetry in Iran, in New Orient, iv (1965/4), 33-6; Man- 
sour Shaki, Modern Persian Poetry, in Yddndme-ye 
Jan Rypka, Prague-The Hague 1967, 187-94; Dar- 
yush Shahin, Rahiyan-i ski c r-i imruz. DJungi az 
nawsaraydn-i shi e r-i imrilz, Tehran 1349 sh.‘). 

The tendency towards a simplification of the lan¬ 
guage and style of prose writing continued to become 
stronger throughout the 19th century. Whereas the 
Ka’im-maV&m still wrote in a style that was very 
close to the classical concept of literary elegance, the 
growing necessity to express new impressions and 
ideas demanded the creation of a much more direct 
way of writing and the use of a form of language that 
was understandable to a greater number of people. 
Abundant material for a study of the modernization 
of prose is to be found in the works of the translators 
and journalists of the second half of the century. But 
already before 1850 an example of a graceful sober 
new style had been given by c Abd al-Latif TasudjT in 
his translation of the Thousand and One Nights. A 
similar concern for directness of expression is dis¬ 
played by several memoirs and books of travel written 
by prominent men of the KJdjir period. The most 
celebrated example of this was given by NSsir al-DIn 
ShSh [g.ti.j in the books of travel he composed after 
each of his many journeys to Europe, to 'Irak, and 
to the provinces of Iran. 

The propagation of new ideas on political, social 
and scientific issues was the principal aim of many 
early writers of modem prose. A number of political 
essays was composed by Malkum Khan (?.«.] (1833- 
1909), e.g. Kitabla-i ghaybl of 1859, a proposal for 
a radical reform of the public institutions of Iran 
addressed to the shah. He made great efforts to adapt 
Persian to its modem functions and even suggested 
a change of the writing system. The AdharbSydjanian 
writer 'Abd al-Rabtm NadjdjarzSda, better known as 
TSlibof [g.ti.] or T»libzada (ca. 1845-1910), devoted 
himself in particular to the vulgarization of modern 
science in an attractive literary form (e.g. the dia¬ 
logue between a father and his son in Kitdb-i Ahmad, 
the device of an imaginary journey in Masdlik al- 
Muhsinin). MIrzJ Aka Khan KirmanI should also be 
named among these pioneers, especially on account 
of his AHna-i Iskandart, a history of ancient Iran. 

On the eve of the constitutional revolution two 
works were written that are usually regarded as the 
beginning of modern fiction in Iran. The picaresque 
novel of James Morier, The Adventures of Hajji Baba 
of Ispahan, was adapted in Persian by MIrza Habib 
Isfahan! (d. 1897-8), a teacher of Persian living in 
exile in Istanbul (cf. H. Kamshad, Modern Persian 
Prose, 21 ff.). In spite of its pitiless criticism of 
traditional Persian life, the work became extremely 
popular in Iran. The second work is Siydhatndma 
Ibrahim Beg, an original novel by Zayn al-'Abidln 
Maragha’i [q.v.] (d. 1910). The first volume was com¬ 


pleted in 1887 and published in 1888 at the press of 
the emigrant paper A khtar in Istanbul (cf. the intro¬ 
duction to the reprint, Calcutta 1910, by Aka Muham¬ 
mad Kazim-i ShlrazI). It is a fictitious book of travel 
describing the deplorable state of Iran in late Kadj 3 r 
times. The narrative structure is rather loose and 
dissolves in the two subsequent volumes (published 
in Calcutta, 1907 and 1909) into a string of instructive 
and moralistic excursions. In this respect, the author 
follows an ancient indigenous tradition of moralizing 
prose writings, the influence of which can be traced 
in many later Persian novels as well. 

During the years of the revolution, political jour¬ 
nalism became militant in Iran. The best specimens 
of this are the satirical sketches contributed to the 
journal Sur-i Isrdfil by Dihkhuda under the heading 
Carand-parand. He frequently used colloquial words 
and expressions, by which he led the way for the 
avant garde writers of a later generation. An anonymous 
work of this period is Ru'yd-i sadika, written by a 
group of supporters of reform about 1900. It contains 
an attack on those in power in Isfahan clothed in the 
form of a vision of doomsday. 

The first genre of fictional prose to become fully 
developed and achieve a great popularity was the 
historical novel. The earliest was Shams u fugfira 
of Muhammad Bakir Khusrawl, the first part of a 
trilogy situated at the time of the Mongol rulers of 
Iran, published in 1909. It was followed in 1919 by 
c Ishk u Salfanat of Shaykh Musa Nathri, a novel 
about Cyrus the Great. The same period was treated 
by Hasan Badl c in Ddstdn-i bastan (1920-1). The 
ruin of the SSsanids and the Arab conquest provided 
the background to Ddmgustardnydlntikdm-kh w dhan-i 
Mazdak, which in 1921 opened a long series of 
novels by 'Abd al-Husayn $an'atlzada. The best 
writers of this genre took pains to base their works 
on historical research. Sometimes they even supplied 
notes with references to their sources. The choice 
of the subjects, taken either from pre-lslamic or 
Islamic history, was dictated by nationalistic sen¬ 
timents. Occasionally, contemporary history provided 
the material, e.g. in Daliran-i Tangistan of Husayn 
Ruknzada Adamiyyat, which is situated in southern 
Iran during the First World War. Quite often, these 
works show the influence of European novels of the 
romantic period. (See further on the historical novel: 
E. E. Bertel’s Persidskiy istorileskiy roman XX 
veka, in Probleml literatur’ Vostoka, Trudl Moskovs- 
kogo Instituta vostokovedeniya, i (1932), 111-26; B. 
Nikitine, Le roman historique dans la littfrature per- 
sane moderns, in JA, cciii (1933), 297-33; Fr. Ma¬ 
chalski, Historyczna powieii perska, Krakow 1952 
(in Polish with a French summary); H. Kamshad, 
op. cit., 41-53)- 

From 1920 onwards the range of fictional prose 
became considerably wider. Many novelists began to 
pay attention to the social problems which were 
either caused or brought to the moral consciousness 
by the accelerated process of westernization. Themes 
like the inferior position of women in Iranian society, 
the disorientation and immorality of modem youth, 
prostitution and corruption were taken as subjects 
for a long series of novels most of which had very 
little artistic value. Among the best works of this 
kind is Tihrdn-i makhdf (1922) of Murta<J 3 Mushfik 
Kazimi, giving a gloomy picture of modem life in 
the capital. Worthy of note are also Man ham girya 
karda-am (1933) of DjahJngtr Djalll! (1909-38) and 
Tafrihat-i shab (1932) of Muhammad Mas'ud (d. 
1947), whose pen-name was Dihatl. The latter was 
much criticized on account of his negativism. In 
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1942 he started to publish a series of autobiographical 
novels of great interest, beginning with Gulha-i ki 
dar djahannam miriiyad, which was left unfinished. 
The most popular writer of the period between the 
wars was Muhammad Hidjaz! (b. 1899). His novel 
Ziba (1931) is distinguished by the clever description 
of a corrupt bureaucracy. He also published many 
short stories and essays with a strong element of 
didacticism. ‘All Dashtl opened his career as a 
writer with Ayyam-i mahbas (1921), a collection 
of sketches and essays written in prison, which was 
later on enlarged with recollections of his life as a 
politician during the reign of Reia Sh 5 h PahlavT. 
In recent years Dashtl has become a successful 
novelist as well as an important critic of the classical 
poets (e.g. Nafrshi az Hafiz, 1957). 

The most significant contemporary writers have 
shown a distinct preference for the short story and 
the novelette. These forms were developed to a much 
higher level of artistic perfection than the longer 
novel. An event of major importance in the history 
of modem Persian prose was the appearance in 2922 
of Yaki bud yaki nabiid, a volume of satirical stories 
by Sayyid Muhammad ‘Alt DiamalzSda (b. r89r-2). 
It was the first completely successful attempt to 
apply the narrative technique of European literature. 
The first edition was accompanied by a manifesto 
advocating the right of existence of a realisitc liter¬ 
ature,. the value of which as a means of public 
education is particularly stressed. In order to be 
able to reach the broad masses of the people, the 
literary language should not only be simplified but 
also made more democratic by the assimilation of 
elements from living speech which were not regarded 
as correct forms according to the prevailing standards 
of literary culture. In spite of the fact that he has 
lived in Europe during most of his life, Djamalzada 
never lost his interest in the exploration of the resour¬ 
ces of colloquial Persian, which eventually resulted in 
the compilation of a special dictionary of colloquial 
words ( Farhang-i lughat-i * ammiyana , edited by M. 
Dj. Mahdjub, Tehran 1341 sh.). His later novels and 
short stories were not published before 1941. The 
autobiographical work Sdr u tah-i yak karbds (1956) 
is of popular interest. 

The principles laid down by Djamalzada were ap¬ 
plied with great talent by S 5 dik Hidayat [</.''■ 1 (1903- 
51) in his early stories collected in the volumes Zinda 
bi-gur (1930), Si katra khun (1932) and Sdya-rawshan 
(r933), as well as in the novelette C Alawiyya Khanum 
(1933). This can be observed especially in the stories 
which portray the life of the middle and lower clas¬ 
ses of Iranian society. The most celebrated aspect of 
his work is the analysis of mental suffering for which 
HidSyat made use of the literary technique of sur¬ 
realism. The novelette Buf-i kiir (1937) received in¬ 
ternational attention when a French translation was 
published in 1953. The short novel Hddjdji Akd, 
which was published in 1945, is his best satirical 
work. 

To the same school of writers belongs Buzurg 
'Alawl (b. 1907). He is, however, much more involved 
in politics than the preceding authors. The collection 
Camadan (1934) earned him an early recognition as 
an important writer. His Cashmhayash (1952) is one 
of the best modem Persian novels. Among the writers 
who made their debut after the Second World War 
the outstanding writer of the short story is Sadik 
Cubak (b. 1916) whose first collection Khayma 
shab-bdzi was published in 1945. His latest works are 
the novels Tangsir (1963) and Sang-i sabur (1966). 
Other notable writers of'the last few decades are 


Muhammad I'timazada (Bihadhin), who is especially 
known on account of his novel Dukhtar-i raHyat 
(1951), DjalJl Al-i Ahmad (1923-69) and Taki 
Mudarrisl. The extensive novel Shawhar-i Akd 
Khanum (1961) of 'AlT-Muhammad Afghan! (b. 1925) 
was received with great enthusiasm both by the 
public and the critics in spite of its technical defects. 
(See on the latest development of modem prose: B. 
Alawi, in Yddndma-ye Jan Rypka, Prague-The Hague 
1967, 167-72; M. Zavarzadeh, in MW, lviii (1968), 
308-16). 

Drama (numdyish) has never been a part of the 
classical tradition but has existed on the level of 
folk literature for a long time in many different forms 
(cf. J. Cejpek, Dramatic Folk-literature in Iran, in J. 
Rypka et. al., History, 682-93). Much attention has 
been given to the Iranian passion plays ( ta'-ziya ) 
(<?.».]), the development of which culminated in the 
Kadjar period. Modern playwriting in Iran is entirely 
derived from European literature. The oldest 
specimens are translations of some of the most famous 
comedies of Moli£re, Of greater importance were the 
modem comedies of Akhundzada [g.v.j, written in 
Azeri Turkish and adequately translated into Persian 
by Muhammad Dja'far Karafadaghl. They were 
published for the first time in 1874 (reprinted 
Tehran 1349 sh.). The plays of Akhundzada inspired 
the first original dramatic works: a series of comedies 
said to have been written by Malkum Khan [9.11.], 
although his authorship of at least some of these has 
been denied recently (cf. Central Asian Review, xv 
(1967), 21-6). Interesting features of these early 
comedies are the element of social criticism they 
contain and the use of colloquial expressions in the 
dialogues. From the First World War onwards play 
writing became a great fashion in Iran. From the 
vast production of plays only the historical dramas 
Parwin dukhtar-i Sdsan (1930) and Mdziydr (1933) 
of Sadik HidSyat are named here because of their 
importance for the history of literature [See further 
masrahiyya]. 

Bibliography: in addition to the references 
in the text, only works of a general character 
can be mentioned here. For monographs, editions 
of texts and translations see especially the biblio¬ 
graphies in H. Eth6’s contribution to Gr.I.Ph., 
passim and, for works published after 1900, in 
J. Rypka, History, 757-808. The articles in Iran¬ 
ian periodicals have been recorded in Tradj AfshSr, 
Fihrisl-i makdlat-i Farsi, i: 2328 k.—r338 sh., 
Tehran 1340 sh., ii: 1339-1345 sh., Tehran 1348 
sh. For books published in Iran see Kh 5 n-B 3 na 
MushSr, Fihrist-i kitdbhd-i ldpi-i Farsi, 2 vols., 
Tehran 1337-42 sh., supplemented by KarSmat 
Ra'na HusaynT, Fihrist-i kitdbhd-i rapi-i Farsi. 
Dhayl-i Fihrist-i Mushdr, Tehran 2349, sh.; cf. 
also I. Afshar and H- Banl-Adam, Kitab-shindsi-i 
dahsala-i (1333-1342) kitdbhd-i Tran, Tehran 1346 
sh. The current production of books can be fol¬ 
lowed in the periodical Rdhnumd-i kiiab (since 
1 337 sh.), as well as in the annual surveys Kitdbha-i 
Tran, edited by I. AfshSr, and Kitdbshindsi-i milli-i 
intisharat-i Tran, a publication of the Wiz 3 rat- 
farhang wa hunar.—As no comprehensive bio- 
bibliographical survey of the classical literature 
exists, reference to the catalogues of Persian manu¬ 
scripts is still indispendable. A bibliography of 
catalogues has been compiled by I. AfshJr in 
Kitabshinasi-i fihristha-i nuskhaha-i khaf(i-i Farsi, 
Tehran 1337 sh., which has been supplemented by O. 
F. Akimushkin and Yu. E. Borshfevskiy in Narodi 
Azii i Afriki, 1963/3, 369-74 and ibid., 1963/6, 
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228-41. Several important new catalogues have 
been published during the last decade; a) in Iran; 
M. T. DSnish-pazhuh, Fihrist-i nuskhaha-i khaffi-i 
kitabkhana-i Danishkada-i adabiyyat, Tihran, 
Tehran 1339 sh.; idem and 'Ali-NakI Munzawl, 
Fihrist-i kitabkhana-i Sipahsalar, iii-iv, Tehran 
1340-6 sh.; Sayyid £ Abd AllJh Anwar, Fihrist-i 
nusakh-i khaffi-i kitabkhana-i milli, 2 vols., Tehran 
1342-7 sh.; the cataloguing of the Kitabkhana-i 
markazl-i Danishgah-i Tihran, the Kitabkhana-i 
Madjlis-i Shura-i milli and the Kitabkhana-i 
Astan-i kuds-i Radawl, Mashhad, has been carried 
on by several scholars. A systematically arranged 
synopsis of Persian manuscripts is being supplied 
by 'Ali-NakI Munzawi, Fihrist-i nuskhaha-i 
khatti-i Farsi, i-ii, Tehran 1348-9 sh. b) in other 
countries: A. M. Mirzoev and A. M. Boldlrev, 
Katalog vostofnikh rukopisey AN Tadlikskoy SSR, 
2 vols., Stalinabad/Dushanbe 1960-8; F. E. 
Karatay, Topkapx sarayi miizesi kutuphanesi, 
Farsfa yazmalar katalofu, Istanbul 1961; H. W. 
Duda, Die persische Dichterhandschriften der 
Sammlung F.s’ad Ef. zu Istanbul, in Isl., (1964), 
38-70; S. de Beaureceuil, Manuscrits d’A fghanistan, 
Cairo 1964; N. D. Miklukho-Maklay, et. al., 
Persidskie i tadlikskie rukopisi Insliluta Narodiv 
Azii AN SSSR, Kratkiy alfabetniy katalog, 
Moscow 1964; A. Ate?, Istanbul kiituphanelerinde 
Farsfa manzum eserler. i: Universite ve Nuruos- 
maniye kutiiphaneleri, Istanbul 1968; G. M. Mere¬ 
dith Owens, Handlist of Persian manuscripts, 1895- 
1966, The British Museum, London 1968; VV. 
Heinz and W. Eilers, Persische Handschriften 
(Verseichnis der orient. Handschr. in Deutsland, 
xiv/i), Wiesbaden 1968.—The traditional works 
of literary history, the tadhkiras, have been re¬ 
corded by Storey, i/2, 781-923 and A. Gulfln-i 
Ma'anT, TaNikh-i tadhkiraha-i Farsi, i, Tehran 
1348 sh.—The most important modem surveys are: 
J. von Hammer-Purgstall, Geschichte der schdnen 
Redekiinsle Persiens, Vienna 1818; Sir Gore Ouse- 
ley, Biographical notices of Persian poets, London 
1846; H. Eth6, Die h'dfische und romantische 
Poesie der Perser, Hamburg 1877; idem, Die 
mystische, didaktische und lyrische Poesie der 
Perser und das spatere Schriflthum der Perser, 
Hamburg 1887; idem, Neupersische Lileratur, in 
Gr.I.Ph., ii, 212-68; I. Pizzi, Storia della poesia 
persiana, 2 vols., Turin 1894; P. Horn, Geschichte 
der persischen Literatur, Leipzig 1901, 1909', 
enlarged Persian translation by Ridazada Shafak, 
Tehran 1349 sh.’; E. G. Browne, A literary 
history of Persia, i: From the earliest times until 
Firdawsi, London 1902, Persian translation 
by 'All-Pasha Salih, Tehran 1334 sh.; ii: From 
Firdawsi to Sa < di, London 1906, Persian trans¬ 
lation by Fath Allah Mudjaba 5 !, Tehran 1341 sh.; 
iii: The Tartar dominion (1265-1501), Cambridge 
1922, Persian translation by 'A. A. Hikmat, Teh¬ 
ran 1327 sh.; iv: Modern times (1500-1924), Per¬ 
sian translation by Sayf-pur Fatimi, Isfahan 1310 
sh. and R. YasimI, Tehran 1329 sh.*; Shibll Nu- 
'manl, Shi‘r al-^Adfam, i-iv, 'Allgafh 1906-12, 
v (unfinished), A'zamgafh 1919 (in Urdu), Persian 
translation by M. T. Fakhr-i Da*! GllanI, Tehran 
1316-8 sh.; A. Krlmskiy, Istoriya Persii, ego 
literaturt i dervisheskoy teosofii, 3 vols., Moscow 
1909-17; E. E. Bertel’s, Olerk islorii persidskoy 
literaturt, Leningrad 1928; Djalal al-DIn Huma*!, 
Ta'rikh-i adabiyyat-i Iran, 2 vols., Tabriz 1348/ 
1929-30, Tehran 1342 sh.*; Badi' al-Zaman Fu- 
rGzinfar, Sukhan wa Sukhanwaran, 2 vols., Tehran 


1308-12 sh.; RidazSda Shafak, Ta'rikh-i adabiyyat- 

1 Iran, Tehran 1313 sh., 1321 sh.*; A. Zarre, 
Oferk literaturt Irana, in Vostok, ii: I.iteratura 
Irana X-XV v., Moscow-Leningrad 1933; E. E. 
Bertel’s, Persidskava poeziya v Bukhare v X veke, 
Moscow-Leningrad 1935; Dh. Safa, TaNikh-i ada- 
biyydt dar Iran, i: Az dghaz-i t ahd-i Islami ta 
dawra-i Saldfiiki, Tehran 1332 sh., 1342 sh.*; 
ii; Az miydn-i karn-i pandfum ta dghaz-i karn-i 
haftum-i hidiri, Tehran 1336 sh., 1339 sh.*; iii/i: 
Az awdHl-i karn-i haftum ta awakhir-i karn-i 
hashtum-i hidiri, Tehran 1341 sh.; J. Rypka, et. 
al., Dfjiny perskf a tadlickf literatury, Prague 
1956, 1963*; idem, Iranische Literatur geschichte, 
Leipzig 1959; idem, History of Iranian literature, 
Dordrecht 1968; A. J. Arberry, Classical Persian 
literature, London 1958; Dh. Safa, Gandj-i sukhan, 
3 vols., Tehran 1339 sh. (in Vol. i, yak-nuwad 
u fahar : mukaddama dar Lprikh-i zaban wa shi ( r-i 
Iran); E. E. Bertel’s, Izbrannte trudl. Istoriya 
persidsko-tadlikskoy literaturl, Moscow i960 (un¬ 
finished work, posthumously published); A. Bausa- 
ni, IMteratura neopersiana, in A. Pagliaro and A. 
Bausani, Storia della letteratura persiana, Milan 
i960, 1968*; I. Braginskiy and D. Komissarov, 
Persidskaya literatura. Kratkiy oferk, Moscow 
1963; F. Machalski, Persian court poetry of the 
Kdfcdr epoch, in Folia Orientalia, vi (1964), 1-40; 
S. Nafisi, Ta’rikh-i nazm wa nathr dar Iran wa 
dar zaban-i Farsi ta payan-i karn-i dahum-i hidiri, 

2 vols., Tehran 1344 sh.; M. I. Zand, Six centu¬ 
ries of glory; essays on medieval literature of Iran 
and Transoxania, Moscow 1967; J. Rypka, Poets 
and prose writers of the late Saljuq and Mongol 
periods, in Cambridge History of Iran, v, Cambridge 
1968, 550-625; Dh. Saf 3 , Gand[ina i Sukhan, 3 vols., 
Tehran 1348 sh. (in vol. i, 1-156: mukaddama dar 
taNikh-i tahawwul-i nathr-i parsi); G. Scarcia, 
Letteratura persiana, in Storia delle letterature 
d’oriente, ii, Milan 1969, 245-455; Zahra Khanlari 
(Rival, Farhang-i adabiyyat-i Farsi, Tehran 1348 
sh.; R. Levy, An introduction to Persian literature, 
New York-London 1969.—On contemporary liter¬ 
ature only: K. Cavkin, Kratkiy oferk noveyshey 
persidskoy literaturl, Moscow 1928; M. Ishaque 
(Ishak), Sukhanwardn-i Iran dar c asr-i hddir, 2 
vols., Delhi 1933-7; Dinshah J. Irani, Poets of 
the Pahlawi Regime, Bombay 1933; Rashld-i Yasi¬ 
mI, Adabiyyat-i mn c asir, Tehran 1316 sh.; M. 
Ishaque, Modern Persian Poetry, Calcutta 1943: R 
Lescot, Le roman et la nouvelle dans la littfrature 
iranienne contemporaine, in B. it. Or., ix (1943), 
83-101; S. Nafisi, Shahkdrhd-i nathr-i Fdrsi-i 
mu'asir, 2 vols., Tehran 1330-2 sh.; M. Bakir 
Burka'I, Sukhanwaran-i ndmi-i mu ( dsir, 3 vols., 
Tehran 1329-38 sh.; B. Nikitine, Les thimes sociaux 
dans la littfrature persane moderne, in OM, xxxiv 
(1954), 225-37; Munibur Rahman (Munlb al-Rah- 
man), Post-Revolutionary Persian verse, Aligarh 
1955: idem, Social satire in modern Persian litera¬ 
ture, in Bulletin of the Institute of Islamic Studies 
(Aligarh), ii-iii (1958-9), 63-91; idem, Diadid Farsi 
shaHri, Aligarh 1959 (in Urdu); G. S. Komissarov, 
Oferki sovremennoy persidskoy prozi, Moscow 
i960: Fr. Machalski, Principaux courants de la 
prose persane moderne, in RO, xxv (1961), 121- 
30; V. B. Kljashtorina, Imagery in 20th Century 
Persian poetry, in Central Asian Review, xiii/3 
(1965), 205-15 (translated from Narodi Azii i 
Afriki, 1956/1, 124-34); R- Gelpke, Die iranische 
Prosaliteratur im 20. Jahrhundert, i: Grundlagen 
und Voraussetzungen, Wiesbaden 1962; Bozorg 
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Alawi, Geschichte und Entwicklung ier moiernen 
persischen Literatur, Berlin 1964; Fr. Machalski, 
La litt/rature de l’Iran contemporain. i: La poesie 
persane de Vipoque du “riveil des Iraniens" jus- 
qu'au coup d'Hat de Redd Han (environ 1880-1921)', 
ii: La polsie de Vipoque de Redd Sdh Pahlavi 
(1921-1941), Wroclaw-Warsaw-Krakow 1965-7; 
H. Kamshad, Modern Persian prose literature, 
Cambridge 1966; Vfra Kubffkovi, Persian litera¬ 
ture of the 20th Century, in J. Rypka et. ad.. His¬ 
tory, 353-418, bibliography 809-13.—On the 
history of Persian literature outside Iran: A. Bau- 
sani, Veredild persiana, in Letteratura del Pa¬ 
kistan, Milan 1968*, 37-81; J. Marek, Persian 
literature in India, in J. Rypka et. ad.. History, 
711-34, bibliography 832-8; G. Yu. Aliyev, Per- 
soyazilnaya literatura Indii. Kratkiy oferk, Mos¬ 
cow 1968; Muzaffar Husayn Shamim, ShVr-i Farsi 
dar Hind wa Pakistan, Tehran 1349 lb- (anthology); 
G. L. Tikku, Persian poetry in Kashmir {1339- 
1864). Introduction, Berkeley 1971; E. E. Bertel’s, 
Literatura na persidskom yazlke v Sredney Azii, 
in SO, 1948, 199-228, German translation by I. 
Engelke, in Mitteilungen des Instituts fiir Orient- 
forschung, iii/2 (1955), 180-223; J. Becka, Tajik 
literature from the 16th century to the present, 
in J. Rypka et ad.. History, 483-605, bibliography 
814-31; H. J. de Dianous, La littirature afghane 
de Iqngue persane, in Orient, xxvi (1963), 47-63; 
ibid., xxvii (1963), 129-43; ibid., xxxi (1964), 
137-71; G. Scarcia, Poeti e prosatori afghani mo- 
derni, OM, xlxi (1966), 254-67; J. Rypka, History, 
808 (short bibliography on Persian letters in Af¬ 
ghanistan); A. Ate?, Hicrt VI.-VIII. (XII.-XIV.) 
astrlarda Anadolu’da Farsfa eserler, in TM, vii- 
viii (1945), ciiz ii, 94-135-—On learned prose: 
C. A. Storey, Persian Literature. A bio-biblio¬ 
graphical survey, i : Qur’anic literature-, history 
and biography, London 1927-39; ii/i: A. Mathe¬ 
matics-, B. Weights and measures. C. Astronomy 
and astrology. D. Geography, London 1958; ii/2: 
E. Medicine, edited by J. D. Pearson, London 
1971 (parts i and ii of an enlarged Russian trans¬ 
lation, in 3 parts, by Vu . E. Bregel’ was published 
in 1972: Persidskaya literatura, bio-bibliografileskiy 
obzor\ cf. also Vu. E. Borshfevskiv and Yu. E. 
Bregel’ in Narodl Azii i Afriki, 1970/3, 105-19); G. 
hazard, La langue des plus anciens monuments de 
la prose persane, Paris 1963, 36-134; F. Tauer, 
Persian learned literature from its beginnings up 
to the end of the 18th century, in J. Rypka et ad.. 
History, 419-82; B. Spuler, Die historische und 
geografische Literatur in persischer Sprache, in 
Handbuch der Orientalistik, il 4; Iranistik, ii/i: 
Literatur, Leiden-Cologne 1968, 100-67.—On 
popular literature: J. Cejpek, Iranian folk-liter¬ 
ature, in J. Rypka et al., History, 609-709, bib¬ 
liography 839-54- 

On the literature of Persian Jews see judaeo- 
PERSIAN LITERATURE. 

(J. T. P. DE Bruijn). 

viii.—A rt and Architecture, [see Supplement]. 
IRANI [see Mughals], 

IRATEN (Ayt > Ath Yiratan; Ar. Banu Ratan), 
a Berber tribal group of Great Kabylia, whose 
territory is bounded on the north by the Sebaw, in 
the west by the WSdl Alssi (Wadi C A ysl), which separ¬ 
ates them from the Ayt Yenni, in the south by the 
Ayt Yabya and in the east by the Ayt Frawsen. It is 
a hilly country from 3000 to 3500 feet in height, 
producing olives and figs and some cereals. The 


inhabitants are settled in several villages, of which 
the most important are Adni, Tawrirt Amekkran, 
Usammer and Agemmun. The Iraten numbered some 
ten thousand, belonging to the commune mixte 
of Forth-National. 

We know little about the history of the Iraten. 
Ibn Khaldun ( Berberes, tr. de Slane, i, 256) mentions 
them as inhabitants of “the mountain between 
Bidjaya [Bougie] and Tedellys [Dellys]”. They were 
nominally under the governor of Bougie and were on 
the list of tribes liable to kharddj, while being in fact 
independent. At the time when the Marinid al- 
Hasan undertook his campaign in Ifrlkiya, they were 
subject to a woman called Shams!, of the family 
of the 'Abd al-Samad, from whom their chiefs came. 

Throughout the Turkish period, the Iraten main¬ 
tained their independence, secure behind their 
mountains. They formed one of the most powerful 
federations in Kabylia, which comprised five c arsh : 
Ayt Irdjen, Akerma, Usammer, Awggasha and 
Umalu, and could put in the field a force of 2800 men. 
They kept their independence until in 1854 the 
French, under Marshal Randon, for the first time 
penetrated into the Kabylian mountains. To prevent 
an invasion of their territory the Iraten agreed to 
give hostages and to pay tribute. Nevertheless, 
their land remained a hotbed of intrigues against 
French rule, so that Randon in 1857 decided to 
subdue them completely. The French troops, leaving 
Tizi-Ouzou on 24 May, conquered all the Kabyl 
villages in succession and on 29 May defeated the 
army of the Iraten and their allies on the plateau 
of Suk al-Arb c a. To keep them in check Random 
at once began to build Fort-Napol6on (later Fort- 
National) in the heart of their country and thus 
placed “a thorn in the eye of Kabylia”. The Iraten 
were then quiet for 14 years, but in 1871 they again 
took to arms and participated in the siege of Fort- 
National, which however the rebels did not succeed 
in capturing. (For subsequent events, see Algeria). 

Bibliography. See references given in art. 
kabylia; for the Iraten, more especially: S. Bouli- 
fa, Le K’anoun d’Ad'ni, in Recueil de mimoires et de 
textes publil en Vhonneur du XIV 1 Congris interna¬ 
tional des Orientalistes, Algiers 1905; Carette, 
Etudes sur la Kabylie (Exploration scienlifique de 
VAlglrie, Sciences historiques et gtographiques), 
Paris 1848, ii, 287; E. Carrey, Rlcits de Kabylie, 
Campagne de 183 7, Algiers 1858; Clerc, Campagne 
de Kabylie, Paris 1857; Devaux, Les Kabailes du 
Djerdjera, Marseilles 1859; (Marshal) Randon, 
Oplrations militaires en Kabylie. Rapport au 
ministre de la guerre, Paris 1854; Hanoteau and 
Letoumeux, La Kabylie et les coutumes kabyles, 
Paris 1893, 3 vols., i, 238-41. On the dialect of the 
Ath Iraten: Hanoteau, Polsies populaires de la 
Kabylie du Jurjura, Paris 1867, 123-47; S. Boulifa, 
Recueil de polsies kabyles, Algiers 1904; idem, 
Mithode de langue kabyle, 2* ann6e, Algiers 1913; 
idem, Recueil de compositions, Algiers 1913; A. 
Basset and A. Picard, Ellments de grammaire ber- 
bire, Algiers 1948; idem, Sur berblre yir “mauvais ” 
chez les Irjen, in RAfr., xciii (1949), 291-313; A. 
Picard, Textes berblres dans le parler des Irjen, Al¬ 
giers 1958; idem, De quelques faits de stylistique dans 
le parler berblre des Irjen, Algiers i960. (G. Yver). 
IRBID, the name of two places: 

I: (Irbid/Arbad), the centre of the kadi? of 
'Adjlun [g.v.] in Transjordania (32" 33' N., 35° E.) 
According to al-Tabari, the Umayyad caliph Yazld II 
died at Irbid which, the chronicler states, at that 
time formed part of the region of the Bales’ [q.v.]. 
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Several traditions place the residence of Yazld II 
at Bayt R 3 s [q.v.], situated about 3 km. to the 
north of Irbid. In the Mamluk period, Irbid was a 
halting-place of the barid [q.v.]. Today it is a small 
town of about 3000 inhabitants with basalt houses. 

II: (Khirbat Irbid, Arbad, Erbed), vestiges of the 
ancient Arbela, west of Lake Tiberias, in the ravine 
formed by the Wadi ’ 1 -Ham 5 m. The most note¬ 
worthy of the ruins is a synagogue which dominates 
the ravine. On the sides of the ravine some caves 
are situated, connected by steps cut from the rock. 
It is in one of these caves that tradition places the 
tomb of the mother of Moses (Musa b. ‘Imran), 
and also those of four sons of Jacob (Ya'kub)— 
D 3 n, IsJkhSr, Zabulun and Gad. 

Bibliography. I: T a barl,ii, 1463; J. Sauvaget, 
Poste aux chevaux, Paris 1941, 72-6. II: Yakut, 
s.v.; HarawT, Ziyarat, ed. J. Sourdel-Thomine, 
Damascus 1953, 19-20: Le Strange, Palestine , 
457; Marmardji, Texies giographiques, Paris 1951, 
4; F. M. Abel, Geographic de la Palestine, Paris 
1933-8, i, 410, ii, 249; Clermont-Ganneau, in RAO, 
i, 324; ZDPV, xix (1896), 222-3, xxviii (1905), 22-4. 

(S. Ory) 

IRBIL, a town in Upper Mesopotamia, 
situated about 80 km. east-south-east of al-Mawsil 
(36° 11' N., 42 0 2' E.), in the centre of a region known 
as Adiabene, bounded on the north by the course of 
the Great Zab and on the south by that of the little 
Zab. Irbil is a site which has been inhabited since 
very early times, being referred to in cuneiform 
inscriptions under the name ArbaTlu; the religious 
centre of the kingdom of Assyria with a sanctuary 
of the goddess Ishtar, it was also a centre of com¬ 
munications and a point of intersection of caravan 
routes. It was near to this spot, later known as 
Arbeles, that in 331 B.C. Darius III was defeated by 
Alexander. In dispute between the Parthians and the 
Romans, the town, then known as Arbira, became 
Christian at an early date, though it is not possible 
to determine to what extent Christianity penetrated 
the region. The seat of a governor in the Sasanid 
period, Irbil was the scene of persecutions of the 
Christians, who by an edict of 340 were subjected to a 
capitation tax and various other tribulations; the 
resistance of certain Christians led to their execution, 
and some years later, in 358, the governor Kardagh 
suffered martyrdom when he became a convert to 
Christianity. 

The conquest of the town by the Muslims, appar¬ 
ently achieved without serious resistance, did not 
prevent its remaining an active Christian centre, 
the seat of a bishopric which was held by several 
outstanding figures. However, for reasons that elude 
the historian, Irbil was swiftly eclipsed by al- 
Mawsil, to which the metropolitan moved in the 
ard/gth century. At that time, Irbil was referred to 
by the Arab geographers merely as a leading town of 
the district of Hulwan. Irbil again became a town of 
some importance when, in 563/1167, it was the 
capital of the Kurdish amir Zayn al-DIn ‘All KuJiik 
Begtegin, the former lord of SindjSr, Harran and 
Takrit, who was soon replaced by his son. The most 
famous sovereign of this dynasty was Muzaffar al-DIn 
Kdkbiir! (see begteginids], the brother-in-law of 
SalSb al-DIn, who ruled Irbil from 586/1190 until 
630/1232 and made his capital a place of some 
importance, in particular by the creation of new 
districts at the foot of the upper town. This lower 
town was embellished with various public buildings, 
hospitals, a madrasa known as al-Mu?affariyya, and 
a ribdf for the use of the $ufls. It was there, every 


year, that Kokbiiri had the mawlid celebrated with 
particular solemnity, in commemoration of the 
Prophet’s birth. On the death of KokbUrl, the state 
of Irbil passed into the hands of the caliph al- 
Mustansir, to whom KSkbiirl had bequeathed it, but 
he was compelled to lay siege to the town to gain 
possession of it. 

In 633/1235, the town was attacked and partly 
pillaged by the Mongols, who succeeded in capturing 
the citadel only in 656/1258, after the fall of Baghdad, 
and with the help of Kokbiirt’s old rival, Badr al- 
DIn Lu’lu 5 , upon whom the town was conferred. For 
some years, despite a massacre which took place on 
the occasion of the unsuccessful revolt of al-Malik 
al-Salih Isma'Il, son of Lu’lu 5 , in 659/1261, the 
Christian community of Irbil experienced a period of 
relative prosperity, and was strengthened by the 
arrival of new elements. In fact, the town was given 
a Christian governor, Tadj al-DIn Mukhtas, who 
encouraged some Jacobite country-people to move 
to Irbil and, with the agreement of the Nestorian 
metropolitan Denha, allowed them to build a church 
there. The new Jacobite community succeeded, 
some years later, in being granted their own bishop. 
Denha, for his part, was appointed catholicos in 
BaghdSd in 663/1265, but he had to leave that town 
in 666/1266 and take refuge in Irbil, from which he 
also fled in 669/1271, this time settling in Xdhar- 
bSydjan, as a result of a dispute with the governor. 
In 687/1289 the recall and torturing of Tadj al-DIn 
marked the beginning of a period of persecution and 
harrassment for the Christians of Irbil. In 693/1295, 
three churches were destroyed on the orders of the 
Mongols and, in 708/1310, following some incidents 
provoked bv Christian mercenaries, the Christian 
population of the lower town, and later that of the 
upper town also, were in part exterminated and 
several churches sacked. From that time the Chris¬ 
tian community of Irbil lost all its importance and 
the few survivors gradually emigrated. Under Otto¬ 
man rule Irbil, which belonged to the pashallk of 
Baghdad, had to endure the campaign of Nadir 
Shah into Turkey in 1156/1743. In. 1892 the town 
possessed only 3,200 inhabitants, of whom 457 were 
Jews, but this estimate was considered too low by 
travellers who visited it at the beginning of the 
present century. Today Irbil is the chief town of a 
province which, in 1935, contained some 100,000 
inhabitants. It is a commercial centre, and still 
dominated by its upper town. A little way outside the 
lower town there still stands a minaret with a 
cylindrical shaft and octagonal base which may be 
attributed to the end of the 6th/i2th century and 
which probably belonged to the Muzaffarivva 
madrasa. 

Bibliography. L. Dilleman, Hdate-MIsopota- 
mie orientate et pays adjacents, Paris 1962, 112; 
J. M. Fiey, Assyrie chrBicnne, Beirut 1965, 31-97; 
Le Strange, 92; BG. 4 , vi, 6, 235; Ibn Khallikan, 
no. 558; Ibn al-Athlr, index; Yakut, i, 186-9; 
Bar Hebraeus, Ta'rikh mukhtasar al-duwal, Beirut 
1890, 436-72; idem, Chronography, tr. Budge, 
London 1932, index; idem, Chronicon syriacum, ed. 
Bedjan, Paris 1890, in particular 466, 506, 525, 
528-9, 557; idem, Chronicon ecclesiaslicum, ed. 
Abbeloos and Lamy, Paris 1872-7, passim ; La 
Chronique des Ayyoubides d'al-Makin b. al- c Amid, 
ed. Cl. Cahen, inB. Et. Or., xv (1955-7), 119, 140-1; 
Ibn Wasil, Mufarridi al-kurub, iii, Cairo n.d., 
index; Sibt Ibn al-DjawzI, Mir’dt al-zamdn, viii, 
passim, in particular s.a. 586. Of the various 
Western accounts of travels and modem des- 
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criptions, the following may be consulted: C. 
Niebuhr, Reiseberichte nach Arabien, ii, Copen¬ 
hagen 1778, 342-5; C. Ritter, Erdkunde, iv, 691-4; 
V. Cuinet, La Turquie d’Asie, ii, Paris 1892, 
847-8, 856-8. For archaeological remains: F. Sarre 
and E. Herzfeld, Archdologische Retse im Euphrat- 
und Tigris-Gebiet, Berlin 1920, ii, 313-8. 

(D. Sourdel) 

‘IRP (pi. a’■rad), Arabic term corresponding ap¬ 
proximately to the idea of honour, but somewhat 
ambiguous and imprecise, as the hesitations of the 
lexicographers testify. It does not appear in the 
lyur’an, and the contexts in which it figures in 
hadilh do nothing to clarify its precise meaning. Al- 
i)ialu2 does not seem to have attempted to analyse 
the idea of ’ird, while lbn Kutayba sees in it a 
reference sometimes to the soul, sometimes to the 
body, an interpretation attacked by al-Kali, Amdli, 
Cairo 1323, i, 118. In fact, apart from such material 
meanings as “strong army”, “valley covered with 
palm trees”, etc. (see l'A, s.v.; LA, s.v.), ’ird seems 
to imply also, in fiadith and in poetry, the body of 
animals, or even of men; the parts of the body which 
sweat; and the smell of a man or a woman. In the 
abstract, the lexicographers accept the following 
notions; distinction of one’s ancestors or personal 
nobility (hasab [g.v.]), good character (khalika 
mahmiida) or soul (najs). Now the expressions, very 
commpn in Arabic, relating to the protection (fdtia 
and its synonyms) or the insulting (shatama and its 
synonyms) of ‘ird obviously cannot apply either to 
the soul, considered as a metaphysical entity, or to 
good character, which can claim only praise; hence, 
whereas the identification of Hrd with hasab is cor¬ 
rect in itself, yet the first implies more than the 
second, which is merely one of its manifestations. 

From the semantic point of view, the radical let¬ 
ters of Hrd can give useful guidance. Several derivates 
from this root imply the notion of something “laid 
across” (ta’arrada, r’tarada), and a WJ is a cloud 
which obstructs the horizon. Since the Arabs used the 
expression hatak al-’ird “to tear the Hrd" as one 
tears a veil, and since hatika, from the same root, 
meant “dishonour”, it is legitimate to consider ’ird 
as a sort of partition or curtain separating the in¬ 
dividual from the rest of mankind; behind this veil 
were concealed personal characteristics or character¬ 
istics relating to ancestors which the Arabs of old were 
assiduous to keep safe from insult; one of the aims of 
hidia 1 [j.v.j was to tear down this veil and to expose the 
dishonourable characteristics of the person attacked. 

The elements of Hrd may be classed under three 
headings: the tribal group, the family and the in¬ 
dividual. Under the heading of the group come the 
number of its members, the qualities of the poet and 
the orator, victories and independence; under the 
head of the family: the sons; of the individual: the 
group. Other elements like rebellion, courage, liberty, 
vendetta, chastity of the wife, liberality, faithfulness 
to one’s word, hasab, protection of the weak, hospit¬ 
ality, invulnerability of the abode, belong sometimes 
to the group and the individual, sometimes to the 
family and the individual, sometimes to the group, 
family and individual. 

We find the explanation of the various elements of 
Hrd in the warlike life led by the ancient Arabs. 
Indeed any sign of failure in fighting or of loss of 
independence humiliated the Arab and dishonoured 
him. Now humiliation (dhilla) is the opposite of power 
(Hzza) simply because it implies weakness; hence 
weakness is the condition of dishonour, while power 
is the foundation of honour or Hrd. In other words, 


everything that contributes to power is an element of 
honour, while all that causes weakness is an element 
of dishonour. It is evident then that Hrd was in its 
origin associated with fighting. 

’Ird moreover had an important social function; it 
was the guiding motive in the acts and deeds of all 
the Arabs except those of the Yaman, and so took the 
place of religion at the gatherings held for contests of 
honour called mujakhara and mundjara [qq.v .], and 
Hrd, on account of its sacred nature, was entitled 
thus to take the place of religion, since the Arab put 
it in the highest place and defended it arms in hand. 

The consequences to be drawn from the above are 
the following: being subjected in their everyday life 
to the controlling influence of an ethical principle, 
namely honour (Hrd), the Arabs were not an anarchic¬ 
al nor truly individualist, nor primitive people, nor 
one at heart materialist; on the contrary, Hrd, 
regarded as an ethical principle, was found to be at 
the root of various aspects of the moral life, of man¬ 
ners and even of social institutions. It was at the 
basis of the social hierarchy or of the non-egalitarian 
social structure; the poet, the orator, and, in a certain 
sense, the sayyid, enjoyed a special respect. The son 
was superior to the daughter, the shanj to the wadi’, 
the fturr to the ’abd, the vigorous tribe to the weak 
tribe, etc. 

The Hrd which we have analysed refers to the 
dxdhiliyya. Yet Muhammad still regarded Hrd as 
sacred; it even ranks as equal to religion. Islam 
maintained many of its elements, which found a 
place in it in the form of obligations: protection, 
largesse, courage, etc., form part of Muslim practice. 
These elements lost their original character: they are 
no longer capable of being the cause of boastfulness 
(Islam opposing takwa to hamiyya); they are rather 
connected with religion or with a moral principle 
emanating from religion. Other elements have been 
rejected by Islam (like hasab and sharaj) because they 
were incompatible with its spirit. Some of them, 011 
the other hand, still survive and sometimes are 
intensified. Among the modern Bedouins we still find 
’ird with almost all its pre-Islamic force (the liufruk 
of the Arabs of Transjordania and Moab). 

At a later date these elements underwent more 
than one transformation, or even became extinct, 
especially in the cities. Yet tbe use of the term ’ird in 
its traditional sense, though less rich in meaning, 
continued, especially in the Umayyad period, keep¬ 
ing its sacred character and its relation with insult 
(cf. I bn Durayd, Dqamhara, Bulak ed., 166; Aghdni, 
xi, 49; lbn Kutayba, 1 Uyun al-akhbar, i, 293; al- 
Tha'alibi, Mir’at al-muruwwdt, Cairo 1898, 22, 31; 
Abu Tammam, Diwdn, Cairo 1875, 93; al-Bubturi, 
Diwdn, Beirut 1911, 441, 442, 449, 652; al-Mutanabbi, 
Diwan, ed. Dieterici, 416; Mihyar al-Daylaml, Diwdn, 
Cairo 1929, ii, 4). its place has been partly taken by 
the term sharaf, which has received the simple 
meaning of honour, without the complicated shades 
of the didhiliyya attached to this idea (Ya'kubi, 
Historiae, ii, 314; lbn Kutayba, ’■Uyun al-akhbar, i, 
246; al-Mutanabbi, Diwdn, 342; lbn Khaldun. 
Muftaddima, Beirut ed. 1900, 396; cf. al-Hu$ri, 
Zahr, ed. Zaki Mubarak, i, 135 and the lexicons). 

At the present day, the meaning of the word Hrd 
has become restricted, relating particularly to 
women: in Transjordania it is associated with the 
virtue of a woman or even with her beauty. In Egypt 
the Hrd of a man depends in general on his wife’s 
reputation and that of all his female relatives. In 
Syria tbe reputation of every member of a tribe 
reflects on a man’s ’ird. 



Bibliography. B. Farts, L'honneur chez les 
Arabes avant VIslam, Paris 1932, where the subject 
is fully treated; see also sharaf. (B, Fares*) 
al-IREJAnI, abO yahya zakariyya’, chief of 
the Berber tribe of Nafusa and last Ibaiji- 
Wahbi imam in North Africa. He is probably the 
same person as R. Basset refers to in error as Abu 
Zakariyya’ Yahya al-Irdjani, confusing him with his 
son, Abu Zakariyya’ b. Abi Yahya al-Irdjani, who 
also was chief (hakim) of the Djabal Nafusa. Ac¬ 
cording to the Ibacjl document known under the 
name of Tasmiyat shuyukh Djabal Nafusa wa-hur- 
dhum (6th/i2th century), Abu Zakariyya’ (error for 
Abu Yahya Zakariyya’) of Irkan (Irdjan) was 
elected imam after Abu Hatim (that is Abu HStim 
Yusuf b. Abi ’l-Yafoan Muhammad b. Aflah b. ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Rustam). As the 
latter was in office until 294/906-7, the election of 
Abu Zakariyya’ Yahya al-Irdjani cannot have taken 
place until after that date, perhaps not until after the 
fall of the Rustamid imamate of Tahert in 296/909. 
In a passage in his Kildb al-Siyar (also entitled: Kitab 
Siyar mashdyikh Nafusa), quoted by al-Shammakhi. 
Makrin b. Muhammad al-Bughturi refers to Abu 
Yahya Zakariyya’ al-Irdjani as hakim or imam 
mudafi c ,“ the imam of defence”. In another passage 
in al-Shammakhi’s work, Abu Yahya Zakariyya’ is 
given the title of al-kdtfi al- c ddil al- c dlim al-kdmil al- 
imam al-fddil. He was thus imam and judge at the 
same time. He lived at Irdjan or Ardjan (also Irkan 
or Arkan), a village in the eastern region of the 
Djabal Nafusa (today the ruins of Khirbat Ardjan 
near Mezzu, in the region of Fossato), whence he 
travelled each day to the town of Djadu, at that 
time the political and administrative centre of this 
region and perhaps of the whole of the Djabal 
Nafusa. 

The rule of Abu Yahya Zakariyya’ al-Irdjani, 
which lasted for about fifteen years and which 
extended over the whole of the Djabal Nafusa, was 
disturbed by civil wars which took place between two 
Iba<Ji-Wahbi factions of the region—the Banu 
Zammur and the people of Termisa. It was in the 
middle of these civil wars, which ravaged all the 
eastern part of the Djabal Nafusa and in which the 
family of Abu Yahya Zakariyya’ al-Irdjani could not 
avoid becoming involved, that, in 310/922-3, there 
occurred the invasion of the Djabal Nafusa by 
Fatimid troops. According to Ibn 'Idhari, these 
troops were under the command of the general ‘All 
b. Salman al-Da'I, and, according to the Ibaeji 
chronicles, they consisted of Kutama warriors, the 
bravest and most loyal supporters of the Fatimid 
dynasty. The Fatimid troops attacked al-Diazira. 
the main stronghold of the Djabal Nafusa, but they 
were defeated by the Iba<Jis. In the course of a 
second battle between the Nafusa and the troops of 
'All b. Salman, which took place near Tirakt (ap¬ 
parently on the territory which is now al-Rudjeban in 
the east of the Djabal Nafusa), Abu Yahya was 
killed by an Iba<JI soldier in vengeance for some act of 
injustice. 

In Ibn 'idhari, the chief of the Nafusa who fought 
against 'All b. Salman al-Da'i is called Abu Batta. 
There is no doubt that this was one of the by-names 
of Abu Yahya Zakariyya’ al-Irdjani. 

Bibliography: R. Basset, Les sanctuaires du 
Djebel Nefousa, in JA, May-June 1889, 433, 454; 
Foumel, Berbers, ii, 144; Ibn 'Idhari, Baydn, i, 
187; T. Lewicki, Ltudes ibddites nord-africaincs, 
Part 1, Tasmiya fuyiih Cabal Nafusa wa-qurdhum,' 
Warsaw 1955, 97-8; idem, Ibdditica, 2: Les 


Ifdkims du Cabal Nafusa, in RO, xxvi/2 (1962), 

99-101; Shammakhi. Kitab al-Siyar, Cairo 1301. 

(T. Lewicki) 

‘IRR, an Arabic word which, etymologically, has 
the basic meaning of “root”, but other acceptations 
have been grafted on to this original me anin g so that 
it eventually approximates to the idea of race. It is 
clear, as far as can be judged from the rare docu¬ 
ments which can be collected, that such a concept is 
nowhere clearly attested, and it would be more 
correct, in this respect, to speak of a stock: “I trace 
my origins (‘«rw£) to the root (Hrh) of the land” 
said Imru’ ’ 1 -Rays (LA s.v. c rk). But the idea of race 
seems to be present in outline behind this substantive 
which also designates blood, understood as a factor 
of heredity. 

‘Irk is nowhere used in the Kur’an. In hadith it is 
not unknown but is only used sporadically. There, 
first of all, the general sense of root is to be noted: 
“whoever brings back to life uncultivated land be¬ 
comes the owner of it; but a root which unjustly 
grows there does not give any right to this land” 
(al-Bukhari, K. al-Wakdla, Cairo 1376, iii, 93). 
Besides the idea of a nerve which strikes man in his 
head, there is also to be found in hadith the indis¬ 
criminate sense of artery and vein: “When he 
finished massacring them, his “artery" burst and he 
died” (see Wensinck, Concordance). It also desig¬ 
nates the blood: “his soul left with the c uruh” (see 
Wensinck), alluding to the liquid soul, al-nafs al- 
sdHla; regarding a woman whose period is unusually 
long, it is said: “it is not a question of menses, but of 
blood ('»»•*)” (Bukhari, vii, 46). Finally, and it is this 
acceptation which especially interests us here, an 
Hrh, the function of which is imprecise, seems to be at 
the origin of certain anomalies of birth. A man came 
to the Prophet and said to him “Oh Messenger of 
God, I have had a black child”.—“Do you have any 
dromedaries?”, Muhammad asked him. “Yes.”— 
“What colour are they?”—“Red.”—“Are there no 
grey ones among them?”—“Indeed yes.”—“How 
did that happen?”—“Perhaps an Hrh attracted it 
towards him.”—“Then for your son too, perhaps 
an Hrh attracted him.” (Bukhari, vii, 46). Thus the 
concept is made to relate to descent and birth. The 
hadith in question would seem to go even further 
since it seems to invoke, in order to explain an ir¬ 
regularity, a factor as uncontrollable as heredity. 
According to this hypothesis, Hrh would here, too, be 
a synonym for blood. It is exactly this idea which 
modern bedouins express when they announce: Hrh 
al-khal la yandm (the blood of the maternal uncle 
does not lie dormant). Classical Arabic also seems to 
confirm this interpretation when it says: fi fuldn Hrh 
min al-'-ubudiyya (so and so has some slave blood). In 
the final analysis, then, we are faced with a notion 
which, in spite of its ambiguity, seems related to the 
concept of race, since it appeals to the purity of 
blood. 

It is well known that the ancient Arabs made 
much of the purity of their genealogy [see nasab], to 
the extent that they only grudgingly recognized a 
child born of a slave woman. The purer their blood, 
the greater the esteem they enjoyed. The social in¬ 
feriority of those who could not boast of a noble 
extraction, who were neither farih nor mah4< was in 
direct relation to the dubiousness and obscurity of 
their origins. The Kur’an attempted, not unsuc¬ 
cessfully, to substitute religious ties for tribal and 
to affirm the supremacy of Islamic values in every¬ 
thing. In advising his followers to marry a believing 
slave rather than a woman of the polytheists (II, 
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22 1), Muhammad struck a blow at the old preoc¬ 
cupations concerning race. But, nevertheless, these 
survived among the bedouins. The same concern is 
shown among the ghari/s and the sayyids, both 
because of the nobility of their stock aud the baraka 
which they have received from their illustrious 
ancestor Muhammad. 

Bibliography. On racial attitudes in Islam 
see G. Rotter, Die Stellung des Negers in der is- 
lamisch-arabischen Gesellschaft bis zum XVI. 
J ahrhundert, Bonn 1967; B. Lewis, Race and color 
in Islam, New York 1971. (J. Chelhod) 

‘IRE, [see ^ahra 1 ]. 

‘IRE al-LU’LU’, [see $adaf], 

‘IREA (ar^a), township and district 011 the 
southern coast of Arabia, situated just within the 
fladramawt [j.v.J, about midway between Abwar 
and 1.1 avvra [q.v.]. The population of about 500 
depend mainly 011 fishing for their livelihood. Prior 
to the creation of the People’s Republic of Southern 
Yemen, ‘Irka formed an independent shavkhdom 
within the territories of the Waljidi sultanates, and 
came under the protection of the Aden authorities 
under an agreement concluded in 1888. According to 
Landberg the town was the residence of the shaykh 
of Ba Das, a division of the Dhi’ab [q.v.], who were 
the largest tribe of the Eastern Hiinyar, though in 
HamdanI’s time it belonged to the banu ‘Amir of 
Kinda, Of ‘Irka’s history little is known and it is not 
mentioned in the inscriptions. The lihi'ab, however, 
probably feature in the inscription R.E.S. 3945/4, 
where the cities and irrigated lands of HBN (Habbab, 
[9.1/.]) and DYB are seized by Karab’il Watar of 
Saba 1 from the kingdom of Awsan. In more recent 
times ‘Irka contained the sanctuary of a woman of the 
same name who was venerated by the local masha'ikh 
and passing sailors. 

Bibliography: A. Grohmann in N. Rhodo- 
kanakis, Altsabdische Textc I, Sitzungsb. Akad. 
ITiss. Wien, 106/2, Vienna 1927, 123-4; Hamdani, 
Si/a, 96; Admiralty, Naval Intelligence Division, 
Western Arabia and the Red Sea, (London), 1946; 
C. Landberg, Arabica IV, V, Leiden 1897-98; 
idem, itudes sur les dialectes de l'Arabic tneri- 
dionale II ; Datinah, Leiden 1905-13. 

(A. K. Irvine) 

IRMIYA (the name is also written Armiya and 
Urmiya, with or without madd), the prophet Jere¬ 
miah (Yirmfiyahu) of the Old Testament, is not 
mentioned in the K ur’an although the legends con¬ 
cerning him are connected by traditional exegesis 
with sura II, 261/259, a “r6cit idifiant” (R. Blach6re), 
inspired by the apocryphal book “the Paralipomena 
of Jeremiah” or III Baruch (ed. R. Harris, The Rest 
0/ the Words of Baruch, London 1889; G. tr. P. 
Riessler, Altjiidisches Schrifttum ausserhalb der Bibel, 
Augsburg 1928, 903-19; reconstruction (in Hebrew) 
by J. Licht Stfer ma'-asey Yirmeydhu, in Shenaton 
Bar-Ilan, i (1963), 63-80), perhaps also by the Tal¬ 
mudic legend of 1 'Hora the drawer of circles”, and 
related in its general theme to the legend of the 
“Seven Sleepers”. 

Two versions of the Muslim legend, transmitted 
on the authority of Wahb b. Munabbih and Ka‘b al- 
Aljbar, make wide but free use of the details in the 
Bible concerning Jeremiah. In the first (al-Tabari, 
i, 658 ff.) the oracles attributed to the prophet con¬ 
sist of a cento of scriptural passages drawn not only 
from the Biblical book which bears his name but also 
from that of Isaiah. According to this account, the 
destruction of Jerusalem was not actually to take 


place until the prophet had himself pronounced 
judgment on the faithless city. 

The second version (al-Tabari, i, 646 f.) has as its 
main theme the relations between Irmiya and Bukht- 
Na$$ar [j.i/.] Nebuchadnezzar; it corresponds roughly 
to the Biblical account in Jeremiah XXXIX-XLIII. 
The tomb of Irmiya was pointed out in Alexandria: 
al- Harawi, Guide des lieux de peter inage, ed. J. Sourdel- 
Thomine, Damascus 1957, 47, tr. in. On the other 
hand, al-Ya‘kubI {Ta'rikh, ed. Houtsma, i, 70 = G. 
Smit, Bijbel en Legends, 83) echoes the Aggadic 
tradition, according to which the Ark of the Covenant 
had been hidden before the destruction of the Temple 
by the Babylonians; however, no other source, apo¬ 
cryphal or rabbinic, attributes (as Ya'kubI does) this 
precaution to Jeremiah: cf. L. Ginzberg The Legends 
of the Jews, vi, 377 (11. 118) and 410 (n. 61). 

Finally, it is Jeremiah who, in a story also recorded 
by al-Tabari (i, 666) and repeated many times by 
later authors, is the hero of the episode of the man of 
God (according to another version this was ‘Uzayr 
[9.1-.]) who slept for a century and was miraculously 
restored to life, in order to demonstrate God’s power 
to bring the dead to life. It is said that, alter this 
return to life, Irmiya became one of the mortals 
endowed with exceptional longevity: thus there is a 
tendency to confuse him with al-Khadir (Khidr 
[j.r.]), as is attested by a passage of al- Diahiz ( Tarbi ‘, 
ed. Pellat, § 40). 

Bibliography: The legends briefly summarized 
above are analysed in more detail in the article 
Irmiya, by A. J. Wensinck, Handworterbuch des 
Islam, 214 ff. = Shorter Encyclopaedia of Islam, 
172 ff. In addition to the sources mentioned in the 
article, see Tabari, Tafsir, new ed. v, 438-84; 
Chronique de Tabari (Bal'ami), i, 492, 494 ff.; 
Mas‘udl, Murudj, i, 117 f., tr. Pellat, i, 5 113; al- 
Bad 1 wa'l-ta'rikh, iii, 114/117L; ThaHabl. ‘A rd’is 
al-madialis, 195-8 (old ed., 192 ff.); Ibn Kathir, 
Biddya, ii, 33-8; Mudjir al-DIn al-Hanbali, al-Vns 
al-djalil, Cairo 1283/1866, i, 138 ff.; I. Friedlaen- 
der, Die Chadhirlegende und der A lexanderroman, 
269 f.; H. Speyer, Die biblischen Erzdhlungen im 
Qoran, 425. (G. Vajda) 

IRON [see ossets]. 

IRSALIYYE or mal-i irsaliyye, an Ottoman 
financial term applied to the annual “remittances” of 
cash and kind sent to the personal treasury of the 
sultan (Dievb-i hiimdyun or llarem-i Hiimdyun 
khazinesi) in Istanbul by the holders of the non- 
feudal sandjaks as well as by the governors of the non- 
feudal Arab provinces. The former usually were 
remitted under names such as Nevruz Irsdliyyesi 
(New Years Remittance) or Aghustos Irsdliyyesi 
(August Remittance). The latter were called Irsaliyye 
Khazinesi (Remittance Treasury), sometimes 
shortened to Khazine. and consisted of the balance 
left in each provincial treasury I Khazine-i ‘.4 mire) 
after the provincial expenditures and governor's 
salary ( sdliydne) were paid. 

Such remittances came regularly to the sultan 
from Damacus, the Yemen, Basra, and Baghdad, but 
by far the largest and best-known of them was that 
sent by the governors of Ottoman Egypt from the 
time of its conquest until well into the I3th/i9th 
century. The Egyptian irsaliyye was fixed at sixteen 
million paras shortly after the conquest. It was 
raised to 20 million paras annually in 1005/1596 and 
to 24 million paras in 1009/1601, and it remained at 
between twenty and thirty million paras during the 
remainder of the nth/i7th and I2th/i8th centuries. 
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While the dispatch of the Remittance, whether by 
caravan through Syria or by sea, was always the 
occasion for a lavish ceremony, only a small part of 
the irsaliyye was actually sent to Istanbul. The 
remainder was kept in Egypt and used as a per¬ 
manent deposit, applied to meet special obligations 
of the sultans, such as provisioning Ottoman naval 
units at Alexandria, Damietta and in the Red Sea, 
supplying Ottoman pilgrims and troops passing 
through Egypt on their way to southern Arabia, and 
paying for the purchase of Egyptian commodities and 
supplies used in the Sultan’s palace kitchen in 
Istanbul and in the Holy Cities of Mecca and Medina. 
Starting in the late 17th century, the Mamluk 
factions in Egypt assumed control of the Ottoman 
administrative structure in the country, including the 
Treasury, and managed to divert an ever-increasing 
proportion of the irsaliyye sums to their own ac¬ 
counts in addition to collecting much of the Trea¬ 
sury’s tax revenues, thus further lowering the 
amount left for the irsaliyye. Periodic efforts were 
made to correct this situation and restore the 
irsaliyye, with the administrative reforms introduced 
in 1081/1670, 1106/1695, 1156/1743, 1175/1761 1180/ 
1767, and 1200/1786 being most important, but their 
effects were short-lived due to the continued Mamluk 
power. During most of the I2th/i8th century, 
however, the Ottoman governors were largely able to 
replace the lost irsaliyye funds by using Mamluk 
rivalries, supporting those parties which agreed to 
allow the Treasury to confiscate and sell the proper¬ 
ties of their defeated rivals and to use the resulting 
revenue, called tnal-i hulwdn, to pay for the expend¬ 
itures formerly provided by the irsaliyye. 

Irsaliyye payments were completely suspended 
during the reign of the Mamluk rebel ‘All Bey al- 
Kabir [9.!/.] (1170/1757-1178/1765, 1180/1767-1186/ 
1772) and the French Expedition to Egypt (1798- 
1801), but they were resumed, on a reduced scale, 
upon the restoration of the Ottoman power and were 
retained by Muhammad ‘All, not only for Egypt but 
also for his Syrian possessions, except during the 
time of his two wars with the Porte. 

Bibliography: Detailed references to sources 
and secondary works concerning the Egyptian 
irsaliyye can be found in S. J. Shaw, The financial 
and administrative organization and development of 
Ottoman Egypt, 2527-1798, Princeton, New 
Jersey 1962, 283-315; idem, Ottoman Egypt in the 
age of the French Revolution, Cambridge, Mas¬ 
sachusetts 1964, 152-3; and idem, The budget of 
Ottoman Egypt, 1005-1006/1596-1597, The Hague 
and Paris 1968, 13-14, 202-5. See also H. A. R. 
Gibb and Harold Bowen, Islamic society and the 
West, 1 vol. in 2, London and New York 1950-57, 
vol. i, part 1, 148-9, vol. i, part 2, 17, 18; Ismail 
Hakki Uzunfar^ili, Osmanli devletinin saray 
le$kilati, Ankara 1945, 391; idem, Osmanli de¬ 
vletinin merkez ve bahriye te^kildti, Ankara 1948, 
363, 371; Mehmet Zeki Pakalin, Osmanli tarih 
deyimleri ve terimleri sbzliigu, 3 vols., Ankara 
1946-56, vol. ii, 81-2; L. Fekete, Die Siydqat- 
Schrift in der TUrkiscken Finanzverwaltung, 2 vols., 
Budapest 1955, vol. i, 74 on; Uriel Heyd, Ottoman 
documents on Palestine, 1552-1615, Oxford i960, 
ii4n, n8n., 123-4; Omer Lutfi Barkan, 1079- 
1080 (1669-1670) Mali yilina ait bit biitfesi ve 
ek'leri, in Instanbul Vniversitesi Iktisat Fakiillesi 
Mecmuast, xvii (Ekim 1955-Temmuz 1956), 225- 
303; idem, 1070-1071 (1660-1661) Tarihli Osmanli 
biitcesi ve bir mukayese, in Istanbul Vniversitesi 
Iktisat FakUltesi Mecmuast, xvii, 304-38, particu¬ 


larly 324, 334-338 (where the supplies purchased 

with the Egyptian Irsaliyye funds are itemized. 

(S. J. Shaw) 

irtiejA‘ [see RAai'lYYA], 

IRTIJMAL, improvising, extemporizing a 
poem or a speech. Ibn Rashik ( c Umda, i, 131), fol¬ 
lowed by Azdi (BadaH c , p. 5 of the Bulak ed.) con¬ 
nects the term with the meaning “to be easy”, “to 
flow down” implied in the expression sha c r radfil, 
"lank hair”, or with irtidfal al-bPr, “descending into 
a well on one’s feet”, i.e., without the help of a rope, 
and the synonym of irtidfal, badiha, with the root 
bada'a, “to begin”, substituting hd } for hamza. Ac¬ 
cording to these two authors, the difference between 
irtidjal and badiha is that whereas in the case of 
irtidfal the poet does not prepare his poem in advance, 
in the case of badiha he allows himself a few moments 
of thought. Of the other synonyms of irtidfal men¬ 
tioned in the dictionaries only the term Hftiddb is used 
occasionally. For an explanation of the etymology of 
this last term see Abu Hilal al-‘Askari, K. al-$ind- 
’■atayn, 39-40 (cf. also the expression kaldm ka4ib, 
"unprepared, unpolished speech”, as used by the 
poet Ba'ith and in a famous saying by the Kharidii 
leader ‘Abd Allah b. Wahb al-Rasibi in Diahiz. 
Bayan, ed. ‘Abd al-Salam Mulj. Haruu, Cairo 1367/ 
1948, i, 204-5). 

According to R. Blachfere (Lilt., 87-8, 364, 369-73), 
the metre used for improvisations in pre-Islamic and 
early Islamic times was mostly, though not ex¬ 
clusively, the radfaz. In addition to songs by camel 
drivers ( hidd 3 ), cradle songs, etc. which in the nature 
of things are often improvised, there were improvisa¬ 
tions on solemn occasions; curses or satires directed 
against the enemy, war songs, and dirges (see also the 
catalogue of radfaz themes in M. UUmann, Unter- 
suchungen zur Ragazpoesie, Wiesbaden 1966, 18-24). 
The corresponding verbs radfaza and irtadfaza are 
therefore often used in the sense of “to improvise in 
radfaz” (often also with the secondary meaning “to 
deride”, “to sneer”, see I. Goldziber, Abhand. zur 
arabischen Philologie, Leiden 1896, i, 79-81). F'or a 
radfaz improvisation on a victory won by the ‘Ab- 
basid caliph Mutawakkil see Aehdni 1 . ix, 119 ( = 
Aghanp, x, 231-2). 

On the other hand the terms irlidfal and badiha 
(as well as badih a ’', “extemporaneously”) seem to 
have been used mostly of improvisations in metres 
other than radfaz (for exceptions see the above-cited 
passage in the Aghdni and Ibn Kutayba, ShFr. 178). 
These terms are commonly found in texts dating 
from the first half of the 3rd/9th century, but many 
anecdotes suggest that they existed earlier. Except for 
the chapter by Ibn Rashik there is little discussion of 
either term in the handbooks on rhetoric. ‘All b. 
Zafir al-Azdi (d. 613/1216) may therefore be correct 
when he claims that his K. Badd’i* al-badaHh (Bulak 
1278/1862 and on the margin of ‘Abbasi, Ma'-dhid al- 
tansi 5, Cairo 1316/1898) is the only work on the 
subject. The BadaV contains a wealth of anecdotal 
material and improvisations on an almost unlimited 
variety of humorous, sometimes also serious, themes 
arranged roughly in chronological order, as well as a 
detailed discussion of various types of the idfaza 
[g.v.] which, since metre and rhyme are suggested by 
somebody else, is the only form of improvisation 
which does not allow the poet to compose any part of 
his poem in advance. Some of these anecdotes may 
well be authentic (e.g., the anecdote on pp. 90-2 of the 
Bulak ed.) as is shown by the fact that individuals 
capable of improvising compositions of some length 
are found in the Arab countries to this day. 
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Cairo 1326/1908, i, 38-9; Ni?ami-i 'ArudL Cahar 
Masala, ed. Mirza Mubammad, London 1910, 31, 
35-6, 42, 43, 47, 53 (= idem, tr. E. G. Browne, 
London 1921, 32, 38, 47, 53, 60); Abu ’ 1 -Hasan 
‘All b. Mubammad al-Ru‘ayni, Barnamadi, Da¬ 
mascus 1381/1962, 101-2, 195; A. H. Layard, 
Discoveries in the ruins of Nineveh and Babylon, 
London 1853, 319-20; G. Jacob, Altarabisches 
Beduinenleben, Berlin 1897, 177; J. Lecerf, Littira- 
ture dialeclale et renaissance arabe moderne, in B 
£t. Or., ii (1932), 218-20, 234 (quotes Mashrik, 
xxviii [1930], 501-3). (S. A. Bonebakker) 

For improvisation in Persian and Turkish, [see 
Supplement]. 

IRTIFA c [see falak, ‘ilm al-hav’a], 

IRTISH [see Supplement]. 

‘ISA, Kur’anic name for Jesus; the Kur'an 
refers to him in 15 suras and devotes to him 93 verses 
which are the foundation for Muslim Christology. 
Various traditions, containing additions drawn from 
the apocryphal gospels of the childhood of Jesus, or 
from mystic Christian literature, have enriched this 
Christology and, in certain respects, brought it nearer 
to the Christian Christology. Islamo-Christian polemic 
has tended through the years to harden the positions; 
most of these positions have become classic and are 
to be found unchanged in present day Muslim 
writers. 

I. Etymology of the word ‘IsS: Certain 
western writers (Marracci, ii, 39; cf. Landauer and 
NSldeke in ZDMG, xlvi, 720) consider that the Jews 
induced Muhammad to use the form ‘Isa and he did 
so in good faith. In fact the Jews, in hatred, re¬ 
ferred to Jesus as Esau fliPS) maintaining that the 
spirit of Esau had passed into him (cf. Lammens, 
in Machriq, i, 334). Others (cf. J. Derenbourg, in 
REJ, xviii, 126; Frankel, in WZKM, iv, 334; Vollers, 
in ZDMG, xlv, 352; Nestle, Diet, of Christ and the 
Gospels, i, 861) state that Yasu‘ derives, by a phonetic 
change, from the Syriac Yeshu‘ (a.im>), itself 
coming from the Hebrew Yeshua', with harmoni¬ 
zation with Musa. But it should be pointed out that 
it is used only five times with Musa, while it is 
mentioned 25 times altogether (cf. Parrinder, Jesus 
in the Qur’an, London 1965, 16-7; Henninger, Spuren 
christlicher Glaubenswahrheiten im Koran, Freiburg 
1951, 32-3). Finally some modern scholars have seen 
it as a reference to an ‘Isa mentioned in the pre- 
Islamic inscriptions, yt c : a dialectical variant of 
hys c , a theory which has been strongly rejected by 
G. Ryckmans who disputes the reading in Analecta 
Bollandiana, lxvii (1949), 62 and in Les religions 
arabes priislamiques, 1951, 48. For the Muslim 
writers, see al-Bay<}awi on III, 45 (ed. Fleischer, i, 
156, 1. 2). 

II. The various names of Jesus in the 
Kur’an (see below for a study of the terms):—a) 
al-MasIb (eleven times).—b) Nabi, prophet (XXIX, 
30).—c) Rasul, “envoy, messenger” (IV, 157, 171, 
V, 75 )-—d) Ibn Maryam, “son of Mary" (33 times: 
16 times ‘Isa ibn Maryam, 17 times Ibn Maryam 
alone or with another title, while in the Gospels the 
expression appears only once; cf. E. F. F. Bishop, 
The Son of Mary, in Moslem World, 1934, who con¬ 
siders that the name came from the Church of 
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Ethiopia after the return of the second group of 
emigrants. The expression appears five times in the 
Arabic Gospel of the Childhood, and fifteen times 
in the Syriac version of this Gospel.—e) Min al- 
mufcarrabin, “among those who are close to God” 
(III, 45), later explained by the fact of his "ascension” 
(su c ud, raf c ) .—f) Wadfih, “worthy of esteem in this 
world and the next” (III, 45); al-Baydawi explains 
this: on earth as a prophet and in Heaven as an 
intercessor.—g) Mubarak, “blessed” (XIX, 31): "a 
source of benefit for others” (al-Baydawi), probably 
a bringer of baraka. —h) Kami al-hakk (XIX 34), 
“sure word”, an obscure expression which is perhaps 
not a title but refers to the preceding statement; cf. 
al-Baydawi, i, 580, 1 . 25.—i) ‘Abd Allah, “Servant of 
God” (see below). 

III. The annunciation, conception and 
birth of Jesus. There are in the Kurian certain 
features which, more or less directly, reflect the 
Gospels. Some writers, for example P. Hayek (Le 
Christ de I'lslam, Paris 1959, 65) go so far as to 
state that apart from the dogma that Mary is the 
mother of God, rejected by the Muslims since they 
formally deny the divinity of Jesus, “all the other 
dogmas defined by the Church or transmitted by its 
traditions of worship, find a support in the Kur’an, 
rather weak it is true, but certainly real: the Immac¬ 
ulate Conception, the Presentation in the Temple, 
the Annunciation, the Virgin Birth, Christmas and 
even the Assumption” [cf. maryam]. 

The Annunciation made to Mary is related with a 
touching freshness and recalls the scene in the Gos¬ 
pels. Mary, withdrawn into the Temple, receives the 
visit from the “Spirit of God” [see rub allah], 
“then We sent unto her Our Spirit that presented 
himself to her a man without fault”, (XIX, 17), 
which tradition identifies with the Archangel Gabriel. 
He announces to her the miraculous birth of Jesus; 
miraculous because Mary has vowed her virginity to 
God and intends to retain it (LXVI, 22; XXI, 91). 
The Angel reassures her: this is easy for the Lord, 
who wishes to make of her a sign (dya) for men and a 
mercy ( rafima ) from Him (XIX, 21). “So she con¬ 
ceived him, and withdrew with him to a distant 
place”. 

It seems that in the Qur’an the distinction between 
the Annunciation and the Conception is not precisely 
made. According to Luke I, 26-38, the angel of the 
Lord who appears to Mary is distinct from the Holy 
Spirit who performs the miracle. The Kur’an seems 
to unite these two ideas. In fact, while in XIX, 17, 
there is mentioned an angel who appears to Mary in 
the form of an actual mortal, in two other texts 
(LXVI, 12 and XXI, 9) where God mentions the 
Spirit (“Our Spirit”), there is no reference to the 
angel. The confusion between the annunciation and 
the conception led to the Angel Gabriel’s being 
considered as the father of Jesus, a thesis supported 
by Gerock, Versuch einer Darslellung der Christologie 
des Koran, Hamburg-Gotha 1839, 36-46; cf. Michaud, 
Jesus selon le Coran, Neuchatel i960, 20, a thesis 
based on the interpretation of certain Muslim exege- 
tists stating that the angel breathed into a slit in 
Mary’s cloak which she had taken off; when she put 
it on again, she conceived Jesus (cf. al-Tha‘alibi. 
Ki$as, 381). 

In fact, the conception of Jesus was the result of 
a creative decree made by God: the creation of Jesus 
by God was after the example of that of Adam. The 
creation of Adam was at least as marvellous as that 
of Jesus, conceived by a virgin (cf. Ill, 52). 

Mary was overtaken by the pangs of childbirth be- 
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side the trunk of the palm tree. To reassure Mary’s 
fears of a scandal, the child addressed her from the 
cradle. She shows the child to her family. In order 
to silence their reproaches he declares: “Lo, I am 
God’s servant; God has given me the Book, and 
made me a Prophet. Blessed he has made me, 
wherever I may be; and He has enjoined me to pray, 
and to give alms, so long as I live, and likewise to 
cherish my mother” (XIX, 16-35). 

It is known that Islam does not admit the idea of 
an "original sin” transmitted to the descendants of 
Adam (cf. G. Anawati, Islam and the Immaculate 
Conception , in The dogma of the Immaculate Conception, 
ed. E. D. O’Connor, University of Notre Dame 
Press, 1958, 447-61). Concerning Mary and her son 
however, there is a tradition, accepted by al-Bukhari 
and Muslim, which states that they were granted an 
extraordinary privilege: that of both having been pre¬ 
served from any contact with the devil at the instant 
of their birth. “Every son of Adam when newly born”, 
says the hadith, “is touched (or probably squeezed) 
by Satan, except for the Son of Mary and her mother; 
it is at this contact that the child utters his first cry”. 

IV. The mission of Jesus: Jesus is a Prophet 
(nabi; XIX, 31) and the Envoy (rasuT, IV, 156, 169, 
LXI, 6). Like all prophets, he has a mission to fulfil, 
for to each separate people God has sent a special 
prophet. Of the son of Mary and of his mother He 
has made a sign, “and He has given them refuge on a 
quiet and dewy hill” which the commentators have 
identified with Jerusalem or Damascus. On the 
different interpretations concerning this topography 
(the influence of Byzantine iconography [Ledit], 
reference to the Assumption of Mary [Rudolph, Ah¬ 
rens, Henninger], Srinagar [Ahmadiyya]),cf. Michaud, 
29, n. 3 - 

The “miraculous sign” shown by Jesus and his 
mother is apparently his miraculous birth. But he 
himself was to perform “signs”, proving through 
miracles his prophetic mission. Among these “proofs” 
(bayyindt) (cf. II, 254 and 81, III, 43, V, no, XLIII, 
63, LXI, 6), should be mentioned the following:—1. 
Jesus spoke even in the cradle (XIX, 30) and already 
with the authority of a grown man (III, 41).—2. He 
made small clay models of birds, breathed life into 
them, and “it will be a bird, by the leave of God" 
(III, 43). The modelling of birds is found in the apo¬ 
cryphal gospels: the Gospel of Thomas, ch. 2, the 
Gospel of the Childhood in Arabic, ch. 36, 46, 1; 
the Armenian book of the childhood, 18, 2. The Ab- 
madiyya give a symbolic interpretation to this mir¬ 
acle: it signifies the spiritual flight of the Galilean 
peasants under the influence of Jesus (cf. Parrinder, 
Jesus in the Qur'an, 6).—3. Jesus cured the man 
blind from birth and the leper (V', no).—4. He 
raised the dead, always “with God’s permission" (III, 
43; V, no).—5. At the request of the Apostles 
(}uiwdriyyun, [?.v.]), he made to come down from the 
sky a “Table prepared” ( ma'ida ); for them it was a 
feast (Hd), a meal and a proof ( aya ) of his mission 
(V, in-14); cf. Baycjawi, i, 280; Hayek, 220-2; 
Gerock (46), followed by Rudolph, thought that this 
was either a reminiscence of the Last Supper or of 
the vision of Peter related in the Acts of the Apostles, 
X, 9). According to the traditional material collected 
by al-Tabari, 86 (Hayek, 220-2) this is an echo of 
the miracle of the loaves and fishes (Matthew, XIV, 
17 f.; XV, 32 f.). Michaud (56-7), following Masson 
(328-9), produces texts from the Old and the New 
Testament in favour of interpreting it as referring 
to the Last Supper. On the sources of the commen¬ 
taries on this passage cf. Sidersky, 328-9. It is 


possible that the Kur^anic passage was influenced by 
some apocryphal tradition of which nothing has sur¬ 
vived. (cf. G. Rosch, Die Jesusmythen, 447). 

Jesus comes to declare the truth of what has been 
given before him in the Torah (III, 44). The Scripture 
which belongs to Jesus is the Gospel [cf. indjIl] 
which is judged favourably because it fills the hearts 
of those who follow it with meekness and pity (V, 
82). Jesus covers with his prophetic authority not 
only the Gospel and the Torah but also the earlier 
writings, all of them taught by God to the Son of 
Mary (III, 43, V, no). 

V. Jesus the Messiah: We must here define 
certain terms applied to Jesus which, in Christianity, 
have a fundamental value: the terms Messiah and 
Servant of God. Concerning the first, in the structure 
of the New Testament the revelation was gradual 
and Jesus did not reveal himself to the disciples as 
the promised Messiah until after a long psychological 
preparation. This historical perspective is not found 
in the Kur’an: the term Messiah is given to Jesus 
from the time of his birth, though in a narrow sense 
which in no way corresponds to the Christian concept. 
Jesus the Messiah in the Kurban is only one in a 
series of prophets which ends with Muhammad. Like 
all the prophets he is only an ordinary man; the 
Kurban is entirely opposed to any doctrine of Jesus 
the Messiah the Son of God (IX, 30-1). It reproaches 
Christians for having taken “their scholars and their 
monks as lords apart from God, and the Messiah, 
Mary’s son” (IX, 31). The uncompromising dogma of 
the unity of God removes any Christian overtones 
from the word Messiah. 

The word Maslb is used eleven times in the Kur’an, 
in passages all of which are Medinan (III, 40, IV, 156, 
169, 170, V, 19 (twice), 76 (twice), 79, IX, 30, 31). 
The word is of Jewish origin, transmitted through 
Syriac. It seems to have been known in the north 
and the south of Arabia in the pre-Islamic period. 
The Hebrew mashiah was used of the kings and the 
patriarchs and especially for the awaited Saviour. 
The Septuagint translates it by Christos. Al-Zamakh- 
shari and al-Baydawi admit that the word is foreign 
and al-FIruzabadi states that there are fifty expla¬ 
nations for this word [see masih]. In the KurVm the 
word is used only to signify Jesus. 

The Arabic writers found two roots for it: 1. the 
verb masafra, to rub with the hand, to anoint; in the 
passive sense Jesus is Messiah, a) because he was 
anointed by means of blessings and honours (XIX, 
32), b) because he was covered, from birth, by 
the wing of Gabriel to shield him from the bite of 
Satan, c) because he was anointed in Adam, like all 
men, but in a particularly way in order to be in- 
planted in Mary. In the active sense, Jesus is Mes¬ 
siah, a) because he anointed the eyes of those born 
blind in order to cure them (III, 43), b) because he 
rubbed sick people with his hand, c) because he 
anointed with a holy oil. 2. The second root is the 
verb sdha, to travel, go on a pilgrimage, to wander. 
Jesus became for the Muslim mystic writers “the 
model of the pilgrims”, "the imam of the wanderers”, 
the example of the mystics. Cf. Abd El-Jalil, Marie 
et I’lslam, 59, based on the Commentary of al-Alusi, 
iii, 142. 

VI. Jesus the servant of God: ‘AW, literally 
“slave”, means in theological terms, “the creature”. 
Man is not only the “servant” of God but also his 
“property”. Cf. ’■ebedh in the Old Testament (Isaiah, 
XLII, 1, LII, 13-LIII, 12, the fourth song of the 
Servant of Yahweh) and SoOXoq in the New Testa¬ 
ment (Phil., II, 7). In the Kur’an IV, 170, the angels 
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are also called ‘aid. The basic meaning of adoration 
is found, with various nuances, in all the derived 
meanings (cf. Jeffery, Foreign vocabulary 0/ the 
Qur'an, 209). What must be remembered is that the 
JJur’an insists on the status of Jesus as no more 
than that of a created being (XLII 1 , 59); it reacts 
against any belief in the divinity of Jesus. “Thus the 
first word he uttered was to recognize his character 
as a servant, to make more decisive the argument 
against any who might claim that he was God" 
(Hayek, 84; cf. Ibn al-Athir, i, 220-1; al-Tabari, i/2/, 
733-4; al-Tha‘alibi. Kisas, 386). Thus it would be 
wrong to exaggerate the meaning of this term (as 
does Ledit, Mahomet, Israel et le Christ, 145) and to 
interpret it in the Judaeo-Christian sense: every¬ 
where in the Kur’an the word means a being created 
by God and subject to Him (cf. Ill, 52, 73). 

VII. Jesus and Muhammad: According to the 
Muslim commentators, who base themselves on LXI, 
6, Jesus announced the coming of one who would 
come after him. According to the recension of Ubayy, 
this was “the seal of the Prophets” and of the mes¬ 
sengers; in the Vulgate, it is “a Messenger” named 
Ahmad. On the meaning of the variant of Ubayy, cf. 
Blach^re, tr. 909. Islam recognizes Muhammad in 
Ahmad, both names deriving from the root h.yn.d. 
In St. John’s Gospel Jesus announces the sending of 
the Paraclete (XIV, 16; XIV, 26; XVI, 7). The main 
early yersions of the Gospels have merely transcribed 
the term without translating it: parakletos has given 
faralilit. 

Sale, in his Preliminary Discourse, 1877, iv, 53 
(quoted by H. A. Walter, The Ahmadiya Movement, 
30), following up a suggestion of Marracci, suggests 
that the Gospel text on which these are based had 
something like rrepixXuToq, meaning famed, illus¬ 
trious, and rendered in Arabic by Ahmad. The same 
explanation is found in C. F. Gerock, 109 and Zwemer, 
The Moslem Christ, 139, n. 1: the Muslim commen¬ 
tators accuse the Christians of having substituted 
7capa|xX7)TO<; for 7repipXuT6? which stood in the 
original. Cf. Michaud, 36-7; Henninger, 313; Par- 
rinder, 96-100; L. Bevan-Jones in Muslim World, x, 
112 ff.; A. Guthrie and E. F. F. Bishop, ibid., xli, 
251 ff.; M. Watt, His Name is Ahmad, ibid., xliii, 
iioff.; J. Schacht, in El*, s.v. ahmad. 

VIII. Jesus and the Word of God: On the 
use of the word kalima in the Kur’an see the thesis 
by Th. O’Shaughnessy, The Koranic Concept of the 
Word of God, Rome, Pontificio lstituto Biblico, 1948. 
On its origin and possible borrowing from the Christ¬ 
ian Logos, cf. Gardet-Anawati, Introduction a la 
thtologie musulmane, Paris 1948, 88 ff. For Pretzl, 
(Die Friihislamische Attributenlehre, Munich 1940, 
26-7), the question of the Logos and that of the 
nature of the Kur’an share earlier common sources. 

As to the Muslim exegesis of the Kur’anic texts 
referring to the “Word" coming from God to Jesus, 
four possible exegeses may be distinguished (cf. Abd 
El-J alii, 39, using al-Alusi, iii, 141):—1. Jesus 
is the fulfilment of the creating word of God, uttered 
at the moment of his conception (IV, 169, XIX, 30, 
III, 42).—2. Jesus is the prophet announced in the 
word of God, received and preached by the earlier 
messengers.—3. Jesus is the word of God because 
he speaks on behalf of God and thus leads men in the 
right way.—4. Jesus is a word of God because Jesus 
is, in his own person, “good tidings”. 

IX. Jesus and the Spirit of God: In order 
to accomplish his mission, Jesus was fortified by 
the Holy Spirit (Riifr al-hudus) (V, 109, XIX, 30-3), 
first at his birth, and then during his adult ministry 


among the Jews (II, 81, 254). The complete formula: 
“we have . . . confirmed him with the Holy Spirit” 
is used in the Kur’an only for Jesus. However the 
Kur’an uses an almost identical formula in connection 
with the believers whom God confirms “with a Spirit 
from Himself” (LVIII, 22). On the Holy Spirit in the 
Kurban, cf. Henninger, 4-6, which is based, among 
others, on the article by Macdonald in Moslem World, 
xxii (1932). 

X. Jesus and the Trinity: In the passage 
III, 40, Jesus is mentioned as being among those 
“close” to the Lord (min al-mukarrabin). Jesus will 
be glorious, honoured both in the present world and 
in the world to come. This privilege of being close 
to God is shared by Jesus with the angels (IV, 170). 
But, however sublime they may be, both they and he 
remain created beings. The unity of God is stated 
in III, 52-5 in a passage dealing with the person of 
Jesus. The reference is probably to the reply made 
to the Christian delegates of Nadjran in 631 (cf. Bla- 
chfere, 865). In spite of his great veneration for the 
Son of Mary, Muhammad is quite clear that he is in 
no sense divine. The Christians who insist on this 
divinity are “Liars”. 

From the same period is the passage V, 19-21, 
in which Muhammad once again insists on the entirely 
human condition of Jesus: “They are unbelievers who 
say, ‘God is the Messiah, Mary’s son’ ”. And the 
Christians are no more the sons of God than is Jesus 
himself. 

It will be clear that with such a perspective, the 
Kur J an formally rejects any doctrine of the Trinity. 
It should however be pointed out that the Trinity as 
understood and rejected is not the same as that which 
is taught by Christian dogma, and defined by the 
councils which were held before the revelation of the 
Qur’an. The KuriSoic Trinity seems to be a triad com¬ 
posed of Allah, of Mary his consort and of Jesus their 
child (cf. V, 116); a concept which is reminiscent 
on the one hand of the stellar triads of the pre- 
Islamic Pantheon (cf. T. Fahd, Le panlhion de TA rabie 
centrale a la veille de VHtgire, Paris 1968), and on the 
other hand of the cult of Mary verging on idolatry 
practised by certain Christian sects of Arabia, the 
Mariamites and the Collyridians. 

It is important to note that the formal denials of 
the Kur’an are directed towards these views, which 
are “heretical” from the point of view of Christian 
orthodoxy itself. Certain modern Muslim writers, 
taking note of the explanations provided by their 
Christian informants, are inclined to recognize the 
basic monotheism of the Christian religion, without 
however admitting its revealed nature, (cf. J. Jomier, 
Le commentaire coranique du Manar, 308). For all 
this section, cf. Michaud, 77-83. 

XL Jesus and the problem of the cruci¬ 
fixion. On the subject of the death of Jesus, two 
questions require to be answered: (1) was Jesus really 
crucified and did he therefore die on the cross? (2) 
supposing that this was not the case, did he die a 
natural death ? 

Concerning the first question, the Kur’an states 
its position categorically: against the Jews who claim¬ 
ed “we slew the Messiah, Jesus son of Mary, the Mes¬ 
senger of God”, it states “yet they did not slay 
him, neither crucified him, only a likeness of that 
was shown to them ( waldkin shubbiha lahum). Those 
who are at variance concerning him surely are in 
doubt regarding him; they have no knowledge of him 
except the following of surmise; and they slew him 
not of a certainty (ya^*n°»)—no indeed; God raised 
him up to Him”; (IV, 156-7). Muslim tradition com- 
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pletes the statements of the ICur’an. According to 
some, Christ was replaced by a double, according to 
others it was Simon of Cyrene or one of the Apostles 
(Judas). 

On the different modem explanations of the wald- 
kin shubbiha lahum, cf. Michaud, 64-5, who mentions 
them and himself agrees with Hayek (41) in under¬ 
standing “it seemed thus to them”, which this writer 
considers to be the most plausible interpretation. 
Certain falasifa and some Isma‘ili commentators have 
interpreted this passage thus: the Jews intended to 
destroy the person of Jesus completely; in fact, they 
crucified only his nasiit, his Idhut remained alive; 
cf. L. Massignon, Le Christ dans les Evangiles selon 
Ghazdli, in REI, 1932, 523-36, who cites texts of 
the RasdHl Ikhwdn al-^afd* (ed. Bombay, iv, 115), 
a passage of Abu IJatim al-RazI (about 934), and 
another of the Isma'ili Mu’ayyad ShirazI (1077). But 
this interpretation was not generally accepted and it 
may be said that there is unanimous agreement in 
denying the crucifixion. The denial, furthermore, is 
in perfect agreement with the logic of the Kur’an. 
The Biblical stories reproduced in it (e.g., Job, 
Moses, Joseph etc.) and the episodes relating to the 
history of the beginning of Islam demonstrate that it 
is “God’s practice” (sunnat Allah) to make faith 
triumph finally over the forces of evil and adversity. 
“So tally with hardship comes ease”, (XCIV, 5, 6). 
For Jesus to die on the cross would have meant the 
triumph of his executioners; but the Rur’an asserts 
that they undoubtedly failed: “Assuredly God will 
defend those who believe”; (XXII, 49). He confounds 
the plots of the enemies of Christ (III, 54>- 

On the origins of the Kur’amc concept of the 
crucifixion (gnostic and docetic Christianity, as 
maintained by H. Gregoire, seeing here a concession 
to certain docetic Monophysites, in MManges Charles 
Diehl, Paris 1930, i, 107-19; a rejection of Ledit’s 
view in Mahomet, Israel el le Christ, 151-6, where he 
attempts to find texts of the Rur’an which refer sym¬ 
bolically to the mystery of the redemption) cf. 
Michaud, 68-71. 

Concerning the second question (the death of Jesus 
and his ascension to God), an examination of the 
Rur’anic texts XIX, 34, III, 48, XXXIX, 43, and in 
particular the key text IV, 155-7 (which throws light 
on the preceding ones and reveals the true Islamic 
attitude to the death of Jesus), shows (1) that the 
resurrection referred to in XIX, 84 is the general 
resurrection which the Rur’an proclaims for the end 
of the world; there was a special resurrection for 
Jesus, since Jesus did not die on the cross. Later 
tradition (cf. Hayek, 265-8) stated that it would be 
at the end of time, when Jesus returned again, that 
he would die the natural death announced in XIX, 34. 
(2) The word tawaffa usually means a death which 
is blessed, a return to God for the final judgement, 
but it is also used in VI, 60 for God’s recalling the 
souls of those who sleep while they are asleep and 
returning them when they awake (cf. Frankel, in 
ZD MG, lvi, 77). The verb is twice used of Jesus, 
in III, 48 and V, 119. The first passage could imply 
an elevation of the living Jesus to God. The second 
is ambiguous. The question is settled by the passage 
IV, 155-7, in which it is stated that Jesus was not 
killed by the Jews but was raised up to heaven. In 
other words, we have the following succession of 
events: apparent death, ascension, second coming, 
natural death, general resurrection. For all this sec¬ 
tion, cf. Michaud, 60-4. 

XII. The return of Jesus: The only authority 
is the passage XLIII, 61, which contains some variant 


readings: the first reading, that of the Vulgate: wa- 
innahu la-Hlm “He (Jesus) is truly a knowledge of 
the Hour”, i.e., he by whose descent the approach 
of the Hour is known; the second reading, the canon¬ 
ical variant: wa-innahu ia-‘alam“ l », “And he (Jesus) 
is truly a sign for the Hour”; the third reading, in 
the recension of Ubayy: wa-innahu la-dhikr**, “And 
he (Jesus) is truly a warning of the hour”; fourth 
reading: wa-innahu: the hu refers to the Kur’an. 

If the second coming of Christ is taken as estab¬ 
lished, his death is placed after the Hour, as men¬ 
tioned above, and then the references in IV, 159 and 
XIX, 33 are easily explained. Similarly, the expres¬ 
sion kahl ai ' in III, 46 becomes clear, because when 
he was “raised” he was still shabb, young, and had 
not attained kuhula; cf. al-BaycJawi, in loco. On the 
positions of various commentators, cf. Hayek, 244-51. 

On these few facts tradition has succeeded in ac¬ 
cumulating a mass of detail (cf. al-BayiJawi on XLIII, 
61, ed. Fleischer, ii, 241) and in producing books 
devoted specifically to this subject, among them: al- 
Tasrifi bi-ma tawatara fi nuzul al-Masift, of Muh. 
Anwar Shah al-Kashmiri al-Hindi (published in 1965 
in Aleppo by Abu ’ 1 -Fattab Abu Ghudda). Some of 
these details are as follows: Jesus, on returning to the 
earth, will descend on to the white arcade of the 
eastern gate at Damascus, or, according to another 
tradition, on to a hill in the Holy Land which is called 
‘Afik; he will be clothed in two mufarra ; his head 
will be anointed. He will have in his hand a spear 
with which he will kill the Antichrist (al-Da^jdjal). 
Then he will go to Jerusalem at the time when the 
dawn prayer is being said, led by the imam. The 
latter will try to give up his place to him, but Jesus 
will put him in front of him and will pray behind the 
imam following the prescription of Muljammad. Then 
he will kill all the pigs, will break the cross, destroy 
the synagogues and the churches, and will kill all 
the Christians except those who believe in him (fol¬ 
lowing IV, 159). Once he has killed the false Messiah 
(al-Masxb al-Dadjdjal), all the Peoples of the Book 
will believe in him, and there will be only one com¬ 
munity—that of Islam. Jesus will make justice to 
reign. Peace will be so complete that it will extend 
also to the animals among themselves and to man’s 
relations with the animals. Jesus will remain for 
forty years and then will die. The Muslims will ar¬ 
range his funeral and will bury him at Medina, beside 
Muhammad in a place left vacant between Abu Bakr 
and ‘Umar. 

There has come to be grafted on to the belief in 
the second coming of Christ, sometimes merging 
which it, the doctrine of the Mahdi. This term, which 
at first had a mainly honorific meaning, gradually 
came to indicate the very person of him who, at the 
end of time, is to restore the lost faith. On this 
doctrine, [see mahdI], 

Finally, it may be mentioned that the Abmadiyya 
sect holds that Jesus, after his apparent death on 
the cross and resurrection, emigrated to India, to 
Kashmir, to preach the Gospel there. He lived there 
until the age of 120. His tomb is at Srinagar. They 
believe that the Mahdi is an incarnation simul¬ 
taneously of Jesus, Muljammad and an avatar of 
Krishna [see ahmadiyya], 

XIII. Jesus and the Last Judgement: At 
the time of his nocturnal ascension (XVII, 1), Mu¬ 
hammad met Abraham, Moses and Jesus. Questioned 
concerning the Final Hour, Jesus announced: “To me 
has been confided the knowledge of what will precede 
its occurrence. As to the occurrence itself, only 
God can determine this”. This verse enables us to 



understand the passages where Jesus is called “Know¬ 
ledge of the hour”: he knows of its existence, but 
not the exact time, this being reserved to God alone. 
In spite of his ascension to God’s side and his puri¬ 
fication (III, 48), Jesus will not assist God in the 
Judgement which will follow the Hour: it is God alone 
who decides, He is the only Judge. On the day of 
the universal Resurrection, Jesus will be a witness 
against the Christians, accusing them of having re¬ 
garded him and his mother as equal with God, but 
he will not be their judge (cf. infra, the different 
position of Ibn ‘Arabi), 

XIV. Jesus in tradition and in the mystic 
writers: The Christological elements contained in 
the Kur’an, listed systematically above, have been 
the subject of meditation by ascetics and mystics. 
There has gradually grown up around the figure of 
Jesus an abundant hagiographic literature stressing 
the poverty of the Son of Mary, his detachment from 
the world, his teaching, his power of performing 
miracles, his devotion to prayer. These elements, 
with anecdotes, sermons and advice attributed to 
Jesus, are found in the classical works of the mystics 
such as the Ifilyat al-awliya 5 of Abu Nu'aym, the 
Rawd al-rayahin of al-Yafi'i, the Kid al-kulub of al- 
Makki, the Nawadir of al-Tirmidhl, and especially in 
the works of al-Ghazali: Ihyd 5 c ulum al-din, al-Durra 
al-fakhira, Mukashafat. Even in the “secular” writers 
like al-Damiri in his liayat al-hayawan and Ibn 'Abd 
Rabbih in his c lkd, there may be found interesting 
details on Christological literature. Fifty years ago, 
Asin Palacios had collected and translated the texts 
concerning Jesus in the works of al-Ghazali and had 
published them under the title of Logia et agrapha 
Domini Jesu, in Patrologia orientalis (xiii (1919), 335- 
431; xix (1926), 532-624). In his turn, Father Michel 
Hayek collected and translated texts about Jesus and 
classified them systematically in a complete Christo- 
logy (Le Christ de VIslam, Paris 1959; Arabic text: 
Al-Masih fi 'l-Islam, Beirut 1961). A large part of 
the work is occupied with Jesus’s teaching; it in¬ 
cludes logia on poverty, on detachment from the life 
of this world, denunciation of false wisdom and of 
the specious sureties of this world, dialogues, pil¬ 
grim stories, the resurrection of the dead who bear 
witness against the vanity of the world against which 
Jesus constantly warned his Companions, his Apost¬ 
les, the Children of Israel and his listeners in general. 
His description is based on that of the Christian 
ascetics and monks: wearing a woollen habit, detach¬ 
ment, a life of solitude, the power of the initiate to 
perform cures. 

When, later, the §ufis came into direct contact 
with the Gospels, they took from them the elements 
which corresponded to their ascetic ideas, which they 
themselves attributed to Jesus: “this explains the 
gospel background of certain logia and accounts which 
are here almost always taken out of their original 
context” (Hayek, 136). Ibn'Arabi (d. 638/1240) went 
even further: he stated that it is Jesus who merits 
“the Seal of universal Holiness” because he possesses 
the quality of faithfulness in the faith ( amana ), be¬ 
cause he holds in his hands the keys of living breath 
and because he is at presen t in a state of deprivation 
and journeying” (cf. Hayek, 262-3). “And”, he adds, 
“know that without doubt Jesus will descend and will 
be our judge, according to the law of Muhammad” 
(ibid.). 

XV. Islamo-Christian polemic concerning 
Jesus: The central place in the Christian religion 
of the dogmas of the Incarnation and the Redemp¬ 
tion made inevitable doctrinal conflict between 


Christian and Muslim theologians. The latter worked 
out fairly rapidly a system of apologetics which be¬ 
came accepted as classic and the features of which 
have been repeated without variation until the pres¬ 
ent time; cf. indjIl where a substantial bibliography 
is given. On the most recent Muslim books on Christ 
see the article by J. Jomier im MIDEO, v (1958), 
Quatre ouvrages en arabe sur le Christ, 367-86, and 
G. C. Anawati, Polimique, apologie et dialogue is- 
lamo-chritiens, Positions classiques midUvales et 
positions contemporaines, in Euntes docete, Rome 1969. 

Two works published in Cairo show a new tendency 
in the Muslim approach to the problem of Christ. The 
first (1952) is by the Egyptian essayist 'Abbas Mah¬ 
mud al-‘Akkad and is entitled The spirit of the Mes¬ 
siah ( l Abkariyyat al-Masth). This work, which en¬ 
joyed wide success, may be described thus: the writer 
approaches Christ with great respect—the Christ 
of the actual Gospels and not only the ‘Isa of the 
Kurian; he defends vigorously the historicity of Jesus 
and the authenticity of the Gospels, the only sources 
for our knowledge of Christ; he rejects nationalist 
prejudice against the miracles but, following a method 
which he has worked out for himself, he does not 
make use of them in his exposition. Finally, al-‘Akkad 
has a clear grasp of certain aspects of Christ’s 
teaching: the insistence on love, the complementary 
role of the Gospel counsels, the primarily spiritual 
character of Christianity: this is essentially a demand 
for perfection made of the conscience and not a re¬ 
ligious law bristling with texts. From the Christian 
side he has been criticized for announcing arbitrarily 
when he approaches the account of the Passion and 
death of Jesus: "This is where history ends and be¬ 
lief begins”, whereas the remainder of the book rests 
on the authenticity of the Gospels, which he defends 
vigorously. Furthermore, the dogmatic teaching of 
Christ is left in the background. 

The second book (1954), An iniquitous city (Qarya 
gdlima) is by a doctor, Dr. Kamil Husayn, former 
rector of the University of ‘Ayn Shams (Cairo). It 
is presented rather as a work of imagination than a 
historical biography, being a personal meditation on 
the trial and condemnation of Christ, a trial consider¬ 
ed as the greatest crime in history .The whole thread 
of the story unwinds on Good Friday and the work 
is conceived in the form of a triptych describing 
successively, in a style both sober and elegant, the 
attitudes of the Jews, the Apostles and disciples, 
and finally of the Romans. Concentrating on this or 
that scene (Calvary, the meeting of the Apostles), 
on this or that person (Caiaphas, Lazarus, Pilate, 
Mary Magdalene) the author is able to stress profound 
psychological details and to discuss great metaphys¬ 
ical or moral problems: liberty, authority, the 
existence of God, the relations between religion and 
the state, conscience etc. Without being described 
anywhere, the face of Christ is present everywhere. 
The essential part of his mission is to remind men 
that conscience, which is a participation in the divine 
light, must be above everything, above even religion 
if need be. Very skilfully, in order to distress neither 
Christians nor Muslims, the author leaves the problem 
of the Crucifixion in the background. Although to a 
certain extent the whole book converges on this main 
event (all the characters speak of it, all the move¬ 
ment of the book leads to it, nature herself is covered 
with darkness on the afternoon of Good Friday), the 
author does not actually state that Christ was cruci¬ 
fied. Nor however does he deny it. He merely re¬ 
peats a Kur’Snic saying: "God has raised Jesus to 
Himself”, a saying which in the context can receive 
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an acceptable interpretation from Christian readers. 
Finally, in one of the last chapters. “Return to the 
Sermon on the Mount”, the author movingly develops 
the words of Christ. He summarizes them for the 
modem world into the three following points: one 
should reject with all one’s might all the false gods 
of money, the state, religion or the common good; 
one should truly live according to the precept of 
brotherly love; finally one should free oneself of any 
passion which might stifle the voice of conscience. 

The book has been translated into English by Ken¬ 
neth Cragg under the title City of Wrong. A Friday 
in Jerusalem. Djambatan-Amsterdam 1959 and into 
Spanish by Jos6 Maria Forndas; the Spanish transla¬ 
tion has as an introduction the long article on the 
book by G. C. Anawati in MIDEO, ii (1959), 71-134, 
entitled Jtsus et ses juges d’aprh "La Citl inique" 
du Dr. Kamel Hussein. 

On a portrait of Jesus by a contemporary Persian 
writer, Shin Parto, in a short book entitled Haft 
Cehri (Sept visages), cf. the article by P. de Beau- 
recueil in MIDEO, ii, (1955), 310-2. 

Bibliography : A large part of the bibliography 
has already been given in the article itself and in 
the article indjTl where are listed the works of 
Ahrens, Blaclrtre (tr. of the Kur’an), Fritsch, 
Goldziher, Henninger, Horovitz, Jomier, Masson, 
Steinschneider, Tor Andrae, etc. We give here 
only the books and articles devoted more especially 
to Kur’anic Christology (in chronological order): 

C. F. Gerock, Versuch einer Darstellung der 
Christologie des Koran, Hamburg and Gotha 1839; 
M. Manneval, La christologie du Coran, Toulouse 
1867 (a thesis based on the above book); G. Rosch, 
Die Jesusmythen des Islam, in Theologische Stu- 
dien und Kriliken, 1876, 409-54; E. Sayous, Jesus- 
Christ d'apris Mahomet, Paris-Leipzig 1880; 
E. Blochet, Le Messianisme dans Vheterodoxie mu- 
sulmane, Paris 1903; F. W. von Herbert, The 
Moslem tradition of Jesus’ second visit on earth, 
in Hibbert J., vii (1909), 27-48; C. H. A. Field, 
Christ in Mohammedan tradition , in MW, i, (1911), 
68-73; S. M. Zwemer, The Moslem Christ, An 
essay in the life, character and teachings of Jesus 
Christ according to the Koran and orthodox tra¬ 
dition, Edinburgh-London 1912; Muhammad Din, 
The Crucifixion in the Koran, MW, xiv (1924), 
23-9; E. J. Jenkinson, Jesus in Moslem Tradition, 
ibid., xviii (1928), 263-0; E. J. Robson, Christ 
in Islam, 1929; H. Gregoire, Mahomet et le mono- 
physisme, in Melanges Charles Diehl, Paris 1930, 
i, 107-19; L. Massignon, Le Christ dans les Evangiles 
selon Ghazalt, in REI, 1932, 523-36; Th. Monod, 
Le Christ des Musulmans, in Le Monde non- 
chrltien, Cahiers de Foi el Vie no. 5, December 
1933 . 7-26; E. F. F. Bishop, The Son of Mary, 
in MW, xxiv (1934); Ign. di Matteo, La divinita 
di Cristo e la dottrina della Trinita in Maometto 
e nei polemisti musulmani, Rome pont. 1 st. Bibl. 
T938; Ghazali Refutation excellente de la divinill 
de Jisus-Christ d’apris les fvangiles, ed. and tr. 
by R. Chidiac, Paris 1939; J. Robson, Muhamma¬ 
dan teachings about Jesus, in MW, xxix (1939), 
37 - 54 ; F. V. Winett, References to Jesus in pre- 
islamic Arabic inscriptions, in MW, xxxi (1941), 
341-53; J. Robson, Stories of Jesus, ibid., cl (1950); 
E. Littmann, Jesus in a pre-islamic inscription, 
ibid., xl, (1950); J. Abd El-Jalil, Marie et I’Islam, 
Paris 1950; W. M. Watt, His name is Ahmad, 
in MW, xlii (1953); F. L. Bakker, Jesus en de 
Islam, The Hague 1955; E. F. F. Bishop, The 
Qumran Scroll and the Qur'an, in MW, xlviii 


(1958); G. Farts, Le Christ et I’Islam contemporain, 
in Mlditerranee, carrefour de religions, 31-52 
(Cahier no. 28 of Recherches et debats du centre 
catholique des intellectuels franqais, September 
1959); K. Cragg, Introduction to his translation of 
Kamil Husayn, City of Wrong, Djambatan- 
Amsterdam 1959; M. Hayek, Le Christ de I’Islam, 
Paris 1959 (2nd Arabic edition, Beirut 1961); 
'Abd al-Tafahum, The Qur'an and the Holy 
Communion, in MW, xlix (1959); Ishaq al-Husayni, 
Christ in the Qur'an in modern arabic literature, 
Tokyo i960; H. Michaud, Jesus selon le Coran, 
Cahiers Theologiques 46, Neuchatel i960; M. 
Hayek, L’origine des lermes < lsa, al-Masih (Jesus- 
Christ) dans le Coran, in I'Orient chritien, vii (1962), 
223-54 and 365-82; Geoffrey Parrinder, Jesus in 
the Qur'an, London 1965; Ali Mdrad, Le Christ 
selon le Coran, in R.O.M.M., v (1968/1-2), 79-93. 

For Muslim works in Arabic, see the articles by 
J. Jomier and G. C. Anawati mentioned in para¬ 
graph XV above. (G. C. Anawati) 

'ISA, NAHR, in full nahr ‘fsi ibn 'alI, was in 
the Middle Ages one of the four major canals leading 
to the general vicinity of Baghdad, the others being 
Nahr al-Malik, Nahr Sarsar and Nahr al-Sar 5 t 
(Mukaddasi, 124). Watering the district of Firuz 
Sabur, Nahr 'Is 5 flowed past the villages and 
domains situated along both banks until it reached 
the town of al-Muhawwal west of Baghdad, and from 
there into the Tigris (Ta'rikh Baghdad, i, 111-2; Le 
Strange, Baghdad, Map III). A tributary of the 
Euphrates, it was deep enough to allow large boats 
coming from al-Rakka to deliver foodstuffs from 
Egypt and Syria (Ya'kubI, Buldan, 250). Since the 
canal emptied into the Tigris, below Kasr ‘Isa, it 
connected both these major waterways (Istakhri, 
84-5; Ibn Hawkal, 164-5). As a result the city was 
strategically situated amidst the major inland water 
routes of the empire, as well as on the great highways 
leading to the East and the Arabian Peninsula. 
When the construction of dams along the Sarat made 
it impossible for large boats to reach the Tigris, 
the ‘Isa alone remained open to heavy traffic. The 
course of Nahr ‘Isa is reported by al-Khatib al- 
Baghdadl (d. 463/1071), whose account is identical 
with that of Suhrab QAdfd'ib, 123) and is the same 
as the text published by Le Strange as Ibn Serapion, 
Description of Mesopotamia and Baghdad, London 
1895, 13. The text of Suhrab can be dated on internal 
evidence to ca. 925 A.D. He lists nine locations along 
the canal, all of which are apparently identified by 
masonry bridges (kantara) spanning the water. The 
course of the canal is also described by Yakut 
(d. 622/1225), whose account is based on that of 
the Khatib (Mu'dfam, iv, 842). He adds, however, 
that in his time only Kantarat al-Zayyatin and 
Kantarat al-Bustan remained standing, the other 
seven bridges having apparently fallen into disuse. 
However, the Marasid indicates that these bridges 
must have been destroyed before then, and that the 
only bridges standing in the time of Yakut were Kan¬ 
tarat al-Y 5 siriyya, Kantarat al-Shawk, and Kantarat 
BanI Zurayk (iii, 250). See also Yakut (op. cit., 190, 
191, 839). However, Ibn al-DjawzI, writing in the 
6th/i2th century, reports that Kantarat Bani Zurayk 
collapsed into Nahr ‘Isa in 433/1042. There is no 
indication that the bridge was repaired then ( Manta- 
gam, viii, 108). Furthermore, a century earlier 
(323/935) Kantarat al-Ushnan and its environs were 
reported to have been ravaged by fire. According to 
al-SulI it was not rebuilt in his time (Akltbdr, 68). To 
what extent the destruction of individual bridges 
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reflects the decline of the surrounding area bearing 
the same name is not clear. Nahr 'Isa in the Middle 
Ages formed the southern boundary of the suburb of 
al-Karkh and thus marked the southern limits of 
Baghdad. No real trace remains of it in modern times. 

Bibliography: In the text. (J. Lassner) 
'ISA b. 'ALl [see ‘ali b. 'Isa], 

‘IsA b. dInAr b. wafid al-ohafikT, one of the 
three major founders of Islamic jurisprudence and 
theology in Spain, the other two being Yahya b. 
Yabya (d. 234/848) and 'Abd al-Malik b. Habib (d. 
238/852). 'Isa is considered the most learned and 
important of the three, and is described as c alim al- 
Andalus. He was born in Toledo, most probably 
around 155/771, because when he arrived at Medina 
to study with Malik b. Anas he found he had “recent¬ 
ly” died (in 179 / 795 )- He went back to Fustat and 
made all his studies under 'Abd al-Rahman b. al- 
Kasim (d. 191/806) who was considered the most 
eminent disciple of Malik. He attended also the lec¬ 
tures of the other two distinguished Maliki scholars 
of Fustat: 'Abd Allah b. Wahb (d. 297/812} and 
Ashhab b. 'Abd al-'Aziz (d. 204/819). While Yahya 
b. Yabya boasted that he had made some of his stu¬ 
dies with Malik and completed them afterwards at 
Fustat, and while the flamboyant 'Abd al-Malik b. 
Habib was always keen to show that he had obtained 
his knowledge from the four Medinan disciples of 
Malik—namely al-Mughira b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al- 
Makhzumi (d. 188/804), Abu ’ 1 -Mus‘ab al-Zuhri (d. 
242/856), ‘Abd al-Malik b. al-Madjishun (d. 222/827) 
and al-Mutarrif b. 'Abd Allah (d. 220/835)—'Isa b. 
Dinar proved that better results could be achieved by 
studying with one good professor if the student 
possessed superior talent and character. ‘Isa b. Dinar 
was nominated, a short time after his return from 
Egypt, the Mufti [q.v.] of Cordova and stayed in 
that office until his death in 212/827. Only then could 
Yahya, who was older than ‘Isa but lived longer, 
obtain the post. ‘Isa wrote a large work of Maliki 
jurisprudence called al-Hidaya, in which he collected 
the knowledge he had got from I bn al-Kasim and 
added his personal points of view. He arranged its 
material according to the branches of fikh and dedi¬ 
cated a volume to the questions of each branch. A 
student of his read the volume about sales [masd’U 
al-buyi *') to Ibn al-Madjishun, who could not help 
repeating time and again: “By God! that ‘Isa of 
yours has indeed made an excellent thing! (ahsana 
wa-'llahi *Isaka hddhd!) The Hidaya was considered 
superior in quality to the ten Books of Yahya 
C-asharat Yahya) and al- Wadiha of Ibn Habib. While 
these two were mere manuals of Maliki law, al- 
Hidaya was a substantial contribution to the making 
of Spanish MSliki doctrine. 

Besides his vast knowledge of law and theology, 
‘Isa had his own personal views that sometimes con¬ 
tradicted those of the government and the rest of the 
fulfaha \ He was accused of taking part in the Rebel¬ 
lion of the Suburb of Cordova (haydi al-rabad) in 
203/818 and had to escape and hide when the rebellion 
was suppressed. Al-Hakam I pardoned him later, and 
he regained his post and prestige. Towards the end of 
his life he grew weary of the rigidity of the Maliki 
madhhab and the servile manner in which the jurists 
applied the Muwatta 5 . He decided to abandon both, 
and go back to the original sources of the faith: the 
Kurkin and the sunna. The idea had been given to 
him long before by ‘Abd Allah b. Wahb, when he was 
studying at Fustat. Ibn Wahb had always warned 
against the dangers of regarding the Muwatta 1 as the 
ultimate source of legal rulings. ‘Isa however did 


not live to fulfil his desire. The Muwatta 5 continued to 
be the unique source of jurisprudence in Muslim 
Spain until it was successfully challenged by Baki b. 
Makhlad (201/816-276/889) and Muhammad b. 
Waddab (199/814-287/900) fifty years later. ‘Isa b. 
Dinar was moderate in his judgements, especially 
when they concerned the inflicting of punishment. 
For instance, while ‘Abd al-Malik b. Habib ruled that 
the Kharidjis and the Mu'tazilis should be sentenced 
to death without mercy, ‘Isa insisted that they should 
first be given the opportunity to disavow their doc¬ 
trines and rejoin the sunna. Here ‘Isa b. Dinar was 
more consistent than Malik himself, because this 
last had said in the treatise called Bab al-nahy l an 
al-kadar that the Mu'tazilis should be accorded the 
opportunity to disavow iHizal before any punishment 
was inflicted on them; but when he was asked about 
them in the mosque he shouted: "Heretics, infidels, 
kill them!” 

Bibliography : Ibn al-Faradi, < Ulamd > , Madrid 
1890-92, 973; Humaydi, Diadhwa. Cairo 1952, 
678; Ibn al-Kutiyya, Iftitah, Madrid 1926, 35; 
Dabbi, Bughya, 389; Safadi, Wafi photocopy, 
Cairo Library, V/3, 615; Ibn Sa'id, Mughrib, 
Cairo 1956, ii, 24; Ibn Farhun, Dibadx, Cairo 
1932, 177; Makkari Nafh , Cairo 1949, ii, 225, 
iv, 161-2; ‘Iyad, Shift’* Cairo n.d., ii, 273; idem, 
Madarik, ed. A. Bakir, Beirut 2967-9, index; 
Josc L6pez Ortiz, La recepcidn de la Escuela 
Malcki en Espana, in Anuario de historia del derecho 
espanol, vii (1930), 1-169: L6vi-Provencal, Hist. 
Esp. Mus., i, 148, ii, 473; M. A. Makki, Ensayo 
sobre las aportaciones orientates en la Espana 
Musulmana, Madrid 1968, Index. (H. MonIs) 
‘ISA b. MUHANNA, d. 683/1248, appointed 
Amir al- c Arab by the Mamluk sultan, was the chief 
of the Al Fadl, a Bedouin clan of Badiyat al-Sha’m. 
His genealogy is usually given as ‘Isa b. Muhanna 
b. Mani' b. Haditha b. ‘Asaba (var. ‘Ukba) b. Fadl 
b. Rabi'a; his lakah was Sharaf al-Din al-Ta’i. The 
Al Fadl, connected to the Rabi'a and hence to the 
Tayy (for their early history see Ibn Khaldun, al- 
’■Ibar, Cairo 1284, v, 436 f.; al-Kalkashandi, Subh, 
Cairo 1924, iv, 203 f., 206), were very wealthy 
(see al-‘Umari, al Ta‘rif, Cairo 1312, 79) and ranged 
from Hims as far as Kal'at Dja'bar and Rahba {Subh, 
iv, 204, 231; al-Khalidi, al-Muksid al-rafi ‘, Paris, 
Bibl. Nat., MS. 4439, 155). ‘Isa himself, with his 
immediate followers (Al ‘Isa) dwelt in Badiyat al- 
Sha’m, occasionally crossing the Euphrates at Rahba 
into‘Irak. 

‘Isa played an important role in the battles between 
the Mamluks and the Mongols in the second half of 
the 7th/i3th century. With the other Bedouin, he 
fought beside Kutuz [q.v.] at the battle of ‘Ayn Djalut 
[q.v.] in 658/1260, and he (or his father) was rewarded 
with the grant of the ikfd c [q.v.] of Salamiyya [q.v.]. 
Although in general he enjoyed good relations with 
the neighbouring amirs, especially Djalal al-Din al- 
Kalali of Irbil (see Kadi Muhyi al-Dln b. ‘Abd al- 
Zahir, al-Rawd al-fahir, ed. S. F. Sadeque, 1956, 
112), he was on bad terms with Baybars [q.v.]-, the 
sultan however, was obliged to appoint him Amir al- 
‘Arab over all the Bedouin in 663/1264, in succession 
to his cousin ‘Ali b. Hudhayfa b. Mani', whose blood¬ 
thirsty tyranny had reduced the region to chaos 
( al-Rawd , 123). Contemporary sources report that 
he did much to restore order, by his good adminis¬ 
tration and justice (e.g., Ibn al-Furat, Ta’rikh, Beirut 
1939, viii, 12 f.). ‘Is 5 led the way in Baybars’s 
invasion of Asia Minor in 675/1277; and, together 
with Nur al-Din ‘Ali, na’ib of Aleppo, prevented the 
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Mongols from infiltrating into Syria (see Baybars 
tarihi, T. tr. S. Yaltkaya, Istanbul 1941, 85). Under 
Kalawun, however, he allied himself with Sunkur al- 
Ashkar. who had rebelled at Damascus taking the 
title al-Malik al- Kamil, and entered into contact with 
‘Ala’ al-Din ‘Ata’ Malik Djuwayni, who was governing 
Baghdad for the Ilkhanid ruler: in 679/1280 he and 
Sunkur began a correspondence with Abaka, to 
whom, through the intermediary of Djuwayni, he 
sent his son. Abaka presented the son with a khil c a and 
granted to him part of the revenues of Baghdad 
(D’Ohsson, Histoire des Mongoles, iii, 522). This 
rapprochement did not, however, last long: ‘Isa 
visited Cairo in 680/1281, was pardoned by Kalawun, 
and, at the battle of Him? [g.i>.], commanded all the 
Bedouin levies as leader of the vanguard of the right 
wing of the Mamluk army (see Abu 'I-Fida 5 , al-Mukh- 
ta$ar fi akhbar al-bashar, Istanbul 1286, iv, 15; 
D’Ohsson, iii, 526). ‘Isa died in Rabi c I 683/May 1284, 
the faldt al-gha’ib being performed for him in the 
Great Mosque of Damascus on the 9th of the month/ 
26 May (see Ibn al-Furat, viii, 13). During his twenty 
years of rule, ‘Isa, in spite of his approaches to the 
Ilkhanids, followed a sound policy, ensuring internal 
peace and order in his territories, and he is praised 
by the sources as a good and pious man (Ibn al- 
FurSt, viii, 13; al-Yafi‘ 1 , Mir y dt al-djindn, Haydara- 
bad 1338, iv, 199). 

His son and successor as leader of Al ‘Isa, Husam 
al-Din Muhanna, the lord of Tadmur, pursued 
his father’s policy; but in 692/1293, the Mamluk 
Sultan Khalil had him arrested at Hints, together 
with his brothers Muhammad and Fadl and his son 
Musa, and brought to Cairo, where they were im¬ 
prisoned in Kal‘at al-Djabal (Abu ' 1 -FidS 5 , iv, 29; 
Ibn Khaldun, v, 438; Subh, iv, 206). Two years later, 
however, he was restored as Amir al-‘Arab. He per¬ 
formed the Pilgrimage, with much pomp, in 697/1298 
(Wiistenfeld, Chron. der Stadt Mecca , ii, 275). Soon 
afterwards he fell out with al-Malik al-Nasir Muham¬ 
mad, and in 712/1312, 716/1316, and especially 720/ 
1320, allied himself with the Ilkhanids (Ibn Khaldun, 
v, 439). As a result, the Al ‘Isa were fiercely perse¬ 
cuted by the na’ib of Damascus and by one party of 
Bedouins, and his ikfaH were taken away (Abu 
’ 1 -Fida 3 , iv, 91-3; al-‘Umarl, 79). Nevertheless, when 
the Mamluks and the Ilkhanids made peace in 723/ 
1323, Muhanna returned to Syria. During his emirate 
the clan was divided into two branches, Bayt Muhan¬ 
na b ‘Isa and Bayt Fa<Jl b. ‘Isa (al-‘Umarl, 79; Sub) i, 
iv, 205, 208; Muksid, 155), and a third branch, named 
the Al-Muhanna, came into existence under Muhan- 
na’s grandson Nu'ayr (Muhammad b. Djabbar b. 
Muhanna) (for Nu‘ayr, see M. C. Sehabeddin Tekin- 
dag, Barkuk devrinde Mamluk Sulfanigi, Istanbul 
1961, 59, 65, 72-3, 75, 81-2, 95-6). These families 
seem to have retained the post of Amir al-'Arab 
until 879/1474. 

Bibliography, further to references in the 
text: Makrlzi, K. al-Suluk , Cairo 1939, i/3, 725-6; 
Weil, Chalifen, iv, 12 f.; Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 
La Syrie d Vipoque des Mamelouks, Paris 1923, 
186 f.; Zirikll, al-A'-lam, v, 296. 

(M. C. $ehabedd!n tek ) nda 5) 
‘ISA B. MOSA B. MUHAMMAD B. ‘alI B. *ABD 
allAh b. al-‘abbas. ‘Abbasid prince, nephew 
of the first two caliphs of the dynasty. Governor 
of al-Kufa in the reign of al-Saffab [?.v.], he was 
then designated as the second heir after Abu Dja'far, 
and it was he who, at al-Anbar, administered the 
oath of allegiance on behalf of al-Man$ur, who was 
in Mecca at the time when al-Saffab died. 


‘Isa b. Musa kept his post of governor during the 
reign of al-Mansur. He directed military operations 
against the ‘Alids Mubammed b. ‘Abd Allah, and then 
Ibrahim, who were in revolt. In Dhuh- Ka'da 145/ 
February 763 he won the victory of Bakhamra [g.v.] 
but was obliged to renounce his rights as heir appar¬ 
ent in favour of al-Mahdi in 147/764-65. Again in 
Muharram 160/October-November 776, al-Mahdi, 
who had become caliph, put pressure on ‘Isa, so that 
he would renounce his rights in favour of his own 
son, Musa, the future al-Hadi. ‘Isa b. Musa died in 
167/783-4 at Kufa aged 85. 

It seems he took an active part in the planning of 
Baghdad (the reason, according to certain sources, 
for the name of Nahr ‘Isa [?.v.]), and the chroniclers 
mention a palace which had belonged to him and 
which became the property of the descendants of the 
Caliph al-Ma’mun. Moreover, the foundation of the 
castle of al- Ukhavdir is generally attributed to him. 
This castle is situated in the steppe not far from al- 
Kufa and has, as has recently been remarked, a 
strategic importance. Its construction seems to have 
been related to the repression of the ‘Alid movements 
in the region. 

Bibliography : Tabari, iii, index; Ibn al-Athir, 
index; Ya'kubi, index; Mas'udl, Murudi, index; 
Aghdni, Tables; Baladhuri. Attsdb, Ms. Istanbul 
Asir Ef. 597, fol. 569; L. Caetani, Cronografia, 
Rome 1923, fasc. i, passim-, Le Strange, 66 and 
index; K. A. C. Creswell, Early Muslim archi¬ 
tecture, ii, Oxford 1940; W. Caskel, al-Vhaidir, 
in Isl., xxxix (1964), 28-37. (D. Sourdel) 

‘ISA b. al-SHAY KH b. al-salIl, abu musa al- 
dhul! al-shaybanI no doubt belonged to the 
Rabi'a (Bakr) tribe of the Banu Shayban of 
Djazira (for which see al-Kalkashandi, Nihayat al- 
arab fi ma l rifat ansab al- l Arab, Baghdad 1332, 259; 
idem, Subh al-A c sha, i, 338; al-Nuwayri, Nihdya, ii, 
335-6; Ibn Kutayba, Kitdb al-ma c drif, Cairo 1300, 
32-3, ed. Okasha* 1969, 97; cf. M. Canard, Hist, de 
la dynastie des H’amddnides, 134 ff., 141). We do 
not know the exact name of his father, who was called 
al-Shaykh or Shaykh, and elsewhere Ahmad (Ibn 
Taghribirdi, iii, 46 note, and Defr6mery, Recher- 
ches . ..) or ‘Abd al-Razzak (al-Mas‘udi, Murudi, 
viii, 134). ‘IsS’s early history is shrouded in obscurity. 
He seems to have made his first appearance in 234/848 
during the reign of al-Mutawakkil, in the following 
circumstances. There was a member of a Rabi‘a tribe 
of Adharbaydjan, Muhammad b. al-Ba‘ith (or 
Bu'ayth), whose father and grandfather had set up 
for themselves a fief in Marand and around the lake 
of Urmiya, and who, at certain times as the ally of 
Babek and at other times as his adversary, had been 
imprisoned in Samarra; he had taken flight, and had 
then returned to Marand and fortified himself there. 
An army was sent against him, under the command of 
Bugha al-Sharabi. ‘Isa b. al-Shaykh was a member of 
this force. Bugha used him to negotiate with the 
besieged, and since these were for the most part of 
Rabl'a like himself, ‘Isa secured the surrender of a 
certain number of the companions and relations of 
Ibn al-Ba‘ith. The latter escaped, but was captured 
and taken to Samarra [see marand]. 

It does not appear to be true that ‘Isa was governor 
of Damascus in 247/861, as is suggested by Zambaur 
(Manuel de chronologic, 28), who confused him with 
‘Isa b. Muhammad al-Nawshari. Under the year 
251/865, two items of information relating to ‘Isa 
b. al-Shaykh are to be found in al-Tabari. The 
first states that he fought against a Kharidji named 
al-Muwaffak and took him prisoner. According to 
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the second, ‘Isa requested the caliph al-Musta‘in to 
send him arms and equipment, in order to consoli¬ 
date his power in the country and to allow him to 
conduct a campaign against the Byzantines (al- 
ghasw); furthermore, he asked the caliph to give 
orders to the commandant of the garrison at Tyre 
(Sur) to place four armed vessels at his disposal, in 
addition to those he could already count on. This 
would suggest that ‘Isa at that time held a command 
in the Syrian frontier region. 

If al-Ya‘kubi is to be believed, when al-Mu‘tazz 
ascended the throne on 7 Muharram 252/29 January 
866 and asked the various governors to recognise 
him, certain of them did so immediately, but others, 
among them ‘Isa b. al-Shaykh in Palestine, bided 
their time. This ‘Isa would have been governor of 
Palestine as early as 251. It was perhaps as a result 
of this incident that al-Nawshari, governor of 
Damascus, marched against ‘Isa b. al-Shaykh, joined 
battle with him by the Jordan and compelled him 
to flee, first to Palestine, later to Egypt, while al- 
Nawshari entered Ramla. An envoy from al-Mu'tazz 
came to Egypt and received the oath of loyalty from 
the governor and his entourage, and also from ‘Isa 
b. al-Shaykh. It appears that al-Mu‘tazz had not 
given his consent to the occupation of Ramla by al- 
Nawshari, since he sent against him into Palestine 
the Turk Muhammad b. al-Muwallad who drove out 
al-Nawshari. ‘Isa b. al-Shaykh left Egypt, and then 
established himself in a ka$r between Ramla and 
Ludd. Muhammad b. al-Muwallad could do nothing 
against him, and finally both of them returned to 
‘Irak, according to al-Ya'kubi. 

According to al-Tabari, at the end of 252/Decem¬ 
ber 866, ‘Isa b. al-Shaykh was nominated by al- 
Mu'tazz as governor of Ramla in Palestine. He was 
said to have obtained this appointment by paying, or 
guaranteeing, a sum of 40,000 dinars to BughS al- 
Sharabi who, in 252, still possessed considerable in¬ 
fluence, since it was not until 254/868 that he was 
imprisoned and put to death. 

According to al-Mas‘udi, he was said to have 
been appointed by al-Mu'tazz as governor of Pales¬ 
tine because he had come from Egypt to Samarra 
bearing huge sums of money (perhaps the proceeds 
of .taxes) and bringing with him a group of seventy 
‘Alids who had fled from the Hidjaz as a result of 
disturbances there. 

The occasion of this nomination marks the appear¬ 
ance of a figure who is later to be found at the side 
of ‘Isa b. al-Shaykh; this is Abu ’ 1 -Maghra’ ibn 
Musa b. Zurara, of a family which held an important 
fief in southern Armenia in the region of Arzanene. 
It was this man whom ‘Isa sent to represent him 
as his deputy in Ramla. 

From this time onwards, the career of 'Isa b. al- 
Shaykh is described in greater detail. The anarchy 
then prevailing in ‘Irak allowed him to extend his 
area of authority by seizing Damascus. The caliph 
al-Muhtadi, who succeeded at the end of Radjab 
255/July 869, granted an amnesty to all those who 
had taken part in disturbances or had usurped power, 
and he wrote in this sense to ‘Isa b. al-Shaykh, 
ordering him to hand over the money which he was 
keeping in Egypt and other countries. 'Isa refused, 
and kept the proceeds from the taxes for himself, 
thus making himself financially independent. Accord¬ 
ing to al Kindi (The Governors and Judges of Egypt, 
ed. Guest, 214), he embezzled a sum of 750,000 
dinars. No doubt it is to this episode that Ibn al- 
Mu'tazz was alluding in his tcasida (urdfuza) in 
praise of al-Mu‘ta<Jid, when he states (verse 41 ff.) 


that ‘Isa and his son (that is to say Ahmad, see be¬ 
low) are robbers, that they never give a single coin 
to the caliph and extort money from their subjects. 
The caliph al-Mu‘tamid in 256/870 sent emissaries 
to him, to demand this money. ‘Isa replied that he 
had used it to pay his troops. He was then offered 
the governorship of Armenia on condition that he 
recognised al-Mu‘tamid, which he had not hitherto 
done. ‘Isa consented, thinking that he would be able 
to retain Syria while at the same time becoming 
governor of Armenia. Al-Mu‘tamid did not regard 
it in the same way, but instead of leaving it to the 
new ruler of Egypt, Ahmad b. Tulun (from September 
868), to expel ‘Isa b. al-Shaykh from Syria, he him¬ 
self sent an army commanded by the Turk Amadjur, 
who was appointed governor of Damascus. In the 
battle which he fought outside Damascus, ‘Isa b. al- 
Shaykh lost his son al-Mansur who was killed, and 
he himself was defeated and fled to Armenia by the 
coast road (256/870, or, according to al-Ya‘kubi, 

257/871). 

The governorship of Armenia no doubt also in¬ 
cluded Diyar Bakr in Djazira and Adharbaydjan. In 
Armenia, ‘Isa b. al-Shaykh responded to an appeal 
from the Arab colonies established in the Lake Van 
region, the ‘Uthmanids (Ut‘manikk‘) and the Kaysls 
(Kaisikk'), who were threatened by Ashot Artsruni, 
prince of Vaspurakan, who was about to besiege 
Amiwk, a fortress of the ‘Uthmanids on the east 
shore of the lake. Thanks to his armed intervention, 
the siege was raised. An agreement was reached, 
and ‘Isa b. al-Shaykh went to Adharbaydjan where 
he established one of his officers, Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
al-Wabid al-Tamimi al-Yamami (cf. Yakut, ii, 58, 
740), whom the Armenian historians call Yamamik 
or Ememik. In Armenia, which was partitioned be¬ 
tween the Bagratuni and the Artsruni and which was 
in fact independent, the authority of ‘Isa b. al-Shaykh 
diminished constantly, and all the more when his 
deputy in Adharbaydjan revolted against him, thus 
involving him in a fruitless struggle for a whole 
year, probably in 877-8; afterwards, he had to re¬ 
turn to “Syria” (according to the Armenian histor¬ 
ians), that is to say to Amid in Diyar Bakr. In fact, 
in 266/879-80 there is no record of his presence any¬ 
where save in that region, although the Armenian 
historians consider that he remained governor of 
Armenia until his death in 269/882-3. 

In 266, he was involved in hostilities with Isbak 
b. Kundadjik (Kiindaiik: see Markwart, Siidarme- 
nien . . . , 315, n. 4), who was claiming the governor¬ 
ship of the Djazira and some neighbouring territories 
and who was established in Mosul. Ibn Kundadjik 
was in conflict with a powerful Kharidji movement, 
one of whose leaders was Isb 5 k b. Ayyub of Na?ibln, 
supported by the Taghlibi Hamdan b. Hamdun (for 
incidents see M. Canard, H’amddnides, 294 ff.). Ibn 
Kundadjik won a victory over them, but Isbak 
b. Ayyub sought the help of ‘Isa b. al-Shaykh of 
Amid and of Abu ’ 1 -Maghra 5 ibn Musa b. Zurara of 
Arzan; defeated by this new coalition, Ibn Kundadjik 
returned to Mosul. There, he received from the 
caliph the governorship of Mosul, Diyar Rabi'a and 
Armenia. In view of this strengthening of their ad¬ 
versary’s forces, ‘Isa b. al-Shaykh and Abu T- 
Maghra’ determined to seek peace by offering Ibn 
Kundadjik a tribute of 200,000 dinars, on the condi¬ 
tion that they retained their possessions. After refu¬ 
sing at first, Ibn Kundadjik later accepted, when 
threatened with a renewal of hostilities. Nevertheless 
in the following year, 267, a coalition of his various 
enemies, Kharidjis and others, was once again formed. 
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A battle took place in Ramadan 267/ApriI-May 881: 
Ibn Kundadjik was the victor and pursued his foes 
as far as Amid, then returned, leaving a contingent 
outside Amid to lay siege to 'Isa b, al-Shaykh. Some 
indecisive battles were fought. 

'Isa b. al-Shaykh died in 269/882-3, and Ibn al- 
Athir, in placing his death at this date, still des¬ 
cribed him as governor of Armenia and Diyar Bakr, 
but we do not know what part he played in Armenia 
between 267 and 269. It is possible that he may have 
recovered some measure of influence, for Ibn Kun¬ 
dadjik seems to have had no authority there and in 
269 he is described by al-Tabari (iii, 2037) merely 
as governor of Mosul and Djazira. Moreover, follow¬ 
ing the attempted flight of al-Mu'tamid which was 
foiled by Ibn Kundadjik, the latter went to receive 
from the regent, al-Muwaffak, the governorship of 
Egypt and the Tulunid lands, and from then on¬ 
wards all his efforts were aimed at gaining control of 
the Syrian possessions of the Tulunids. 

Ahmad b. 'Isa b. al-Shaykh succeeded his father 
as ruler of Diyar Bakr where, like him, he was 
almost independent and was regarded by the histo¬ 
rians, like many other princelings of the time, as 
exercising power c ala sabil al-taghallub (through 
usurpation) Ahmad was never officially governor of 
Armenia, but nevertheless he played a part in the af¬ 
fairs of the country. His ambition, incidentally, was 
to extend his possessions to the furthest possible 
limits and even to make himself master of the whole 
of Armenia. To this end, he seized the fortress of 
Mardln, which dominates the plain of Djazira, from 
Muhammad b. Ishak b. Kundadjik, the successor to 
Isljak (d. 278/891-2) as ruler of Mosul and Diyar 
Rabi'a. In about 890, after taking Abu ’ 1 -Maghra 5 ibn 
Musa b. Zurara prisoner, he occupied Arzanene in 
southern Armenia, as far as the Sim Mountain which 
separates Arzanene from Taron (Tarun; Arm. 
Tarawn). After treacherously securing the assassina¬ 
tion of Gurgen, the son of the prince of Taron, Ashot 
the Curopalatine the son of David, Ahmad b. 'Isa took 
possession of the whole territory of Taron, in 895 or 
early in 896. The king of Armenia, Sembat Bagratuni 
(890-914), requested Ahmad b. 'Isa to restore Taron 
to its lawful possessor, promising Ahmad that he 
would secure for him his nomination by the caliph as 
governor of Armenia. When Ahmad refused, Sembat 
gathered an army, but he was defeated in a battle 
to the south-west of Lake Van in which Gagik Arts- 
runi, prince of Vaspurakan, who was in league with 
Ahmad b. 'Isa, betrayed Sembat. Thus Ahmad b. 
'Isa remained in possession of Arzanene and Taron, 
which were added to Diyar Bakr. 

Moreover he endeavoured to win the trust of the 
caliph. When al-Mu'ta<Jid had demonstrated the full 
extent of his power to the KhSridjls and rebels, by 
his expedition in 280/893-4 against the Banu Shayban 
and Mosul, Ahmad b. 'Isa complied readily with the 
request made to him by the caliph, on his return 
to Baghdad, that he should send him all the money 
he had taken from Ibn Kundadjik, and indeed he in¬ 
cluded numerous presents, in addition to the money. 
At the same time he sent to al-Mu'tadid a Kharidii 
who had fled to Amid and whom he had taken prison- 
ner. This submissiveness on the part of Ahmad is 
noted in the kasida of Ibn al-Mu'tazz in praise of Al- 
Mu'tadid (verses 177-80). But it seems doubtful 
whether, to escape death, he contemplated crossing 
into Byzantine territory and becoming a Christian, 
as Ibn al-Mu'tazz claims in the same passage. 

Although he was not a governor of Armenia, it 
was Ahmad b. 'Isa who, in the time of al-Mu'tamid, 


was entrusted in 887 with the task of carrying the 
royal crown to the new king of Armenia, Asjiot I, 
for it was certainly not his father 'Isa (d. 882) who 
was charged with this mission, as might be thought 
from the account of the Armenian historian John 
Catholicos who confused the son with the father (see 
Vasmer, Chronologie . . ., 99-100 and Thopdschian, 
Die inneren Zustande .. ., 125). 

Ahmad b. 'Isa b. al-Shaykh died in 285/898. His 
history formed the subject of a detailed account by 
al-Mas'udi in his lost work Akhbdr al-zaman (see 
Muriidi, viii, 112). 

His successor as ruler of Amid and the other 
territories he held, still 'ali sabil al-taghallub , was 
his son Muhammad who built the minaret of the 
principal mosque of Mayyafarikin. With him was to 
end this minor ShaybJni dynasty of Djazira. In 286/ 
899, al-Mu'tadid decided to have Amid brought back 
under his own authority, and for this purpose set 
out with a large expeditionary force, accompanied 
by his son the future al-Muktafi. Muhammad shut 
himself up in the town which was besieged from 
April-May until June 899. Siege engines were used 
on both sides. Finally Muhammad surrendered, beg¬ 
ging for clemency for himself and his men as well 
as for the inhabitants of Amid, which was granted. 
He was treated with consideration by the caliph, 
who made him a ceremonial gift of clothing, but he 
was taken away to Baghdad. In al-Mas'udi, viii, 
134 ff., will be found a long account for which the 
source is a person whom al-Mu'tadid sent to Mu¬ 
hammad to ask him to surrender; in this passage, 
an aunt of the rebel, a talented poetess, advises her 
nephew to obey the caliph. She herself wrote a letter 
to al-Mu'tadid, in verse. The caliph admired her 
talent, and this influenced his decision to treat his 
prisoners generously. Muhammad was given the 
Tahirids’ palace as his residence in Baghdad. In 
Muharram 287/January 900, the vizier 'Ubayd Allah 
b. Sulayman discovered that he was planning to es¬ 
cape. He informed the caliph, who ordered the vizier 
to have Muhammad arrested. The historians do not 
record what became of him after his arrest. 

In the 4th/ioth century a figure appears named 
Ahmad b. al-'Abbas b. 'Isa b. Shavkh. a worthy if 
somewhat dull-witted fellow who, during the vizirate 
of Ibn al-Furat, was the victim of a practical joke 
on the part of certain secretaries in the vizirate. 
They presented him with a diploma ( tawki '), confer¬ 
ring on him the right to farm taxes for Amid and 
the lands which had been subject to ‘Isa b. al-Shaykh. 
The vizier’s son, al-Muhassin, heard a rumour about 
the incident and reported it to his father, who ques¬ 
tioned the man. He seemed to regard the favour 
which had been granted him as something entirely 
natural. The vizier let the matter rest, and it went 
no further. It seems that the man in question was 
in fact a descendant of ‘Isa b. al-Shaykh (see Hilal 
al-Sabi’, Wutard’, 146). 

As the defender and panegyrist of al-Mu'tadid, 
Ibn al-Mu'tazz judged 'Isa and Ahmad with 
severity. Basically, in the disturbed period in which 
these Mesopotamian Arabs lived, they were no worse 
in their behaviour than the other soldiers of fortune 
of the ‘Abbasid regime. In any event, ‘Isa had a 
certain reputation for magnificence and generosity, 
as is born out by an anecdote related by Ibn al- 
Djawzi and recorded by Defr£mery in his work on 
‘Isa b. al-Shaykh, 
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‘ISA B. ‘UMAR AL-THAKAFi al-basri, an early 
Arabic grammarian, and Kur’an-reader, d. 149/766. 
He was a client ( mawla ) of Khalid b. al-Walid al- 
Makhzumi al-Kurashi [q.v.], but was called al- 
Thakafi because at Basra he had settled amongst the 
Thakif. He had a brother, Hadjib, d. 158/774-5 (Ibn 
Hadjar, Tahdhib al-Tahdhib, ii, 133). Their mother 
was the daughter of Ziyad, who owned the estate 
Ziyadan in Basra (Baladhuri, 362); her sister was the 
mother of Mu’nis b. 'Imran, who belonged to the 
circle of Dja'far b. Yahya al-Barmaki. ‘Isa studied the 
Kur’an under ‘Abd Allah b. Abi Isbak [q.v.], Ibn 
Kathir [q.v.], al-Djahdari (see Ibn Djazari, i, 349), and 
Ibn Muljaysin (ibid, ii, 167, 10). In his own ikhtiyar 
he did not follow blindly the language of the 
Bedouins, but criticized their poets and, like Ibn 
Abi Isbak, applied the principles of logical reasoning 
( hiyds). Even in ordinary conversation he always 
applied i c rdb, and his biographers give some speci¬ 
mens of his affected style. Amongst his pupils were 
al-Asma'i, Khalil b. Ahmad, and Sibawayh (who 
mentions him several times in his Kitab). It is said 
that he wrote two books on grammar, but they have 
not come down to us. His readings were objected to 
and considered exceptional (shawadhdh). 

This ‘Isa b. ‘Umar is not to be confounded with his 
namesake al-Hamdanl of Kufa, who died in 156/773 
(see Fihrist, 31, 1; Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhib al-Tahdhib, 
viii, 222; Ibn Djazari, Ghaya). 

Bibliography: Ibn Kutayba, Ma c arif, 264, 
268; Fihrist, 41 f., 51, 22; Ibn Anbari, Nuzha, 
25-9; Yakut, XJdaba ’, vi, 100-3; Ibn Khallikan. 
No. 523; Ibn Djazari, Ghaya, i, 613; Ibn Hadjar, 
Tahdhib, viii, 223; Suyuti, Bughya, 370. See also 
the indices to Djumahl, Tabakdt ; Ibn Kutayba, 
‘Uyiin ; Mubarrad, Kamil; Kali, Amall; Marzu- 
bani, Muwashshah and Muktabas; Noldeke, Ge- 
schichte des Qorans, iii, 120; Brockelmann, I, 99; 
S I, 158; Sezgin, I, 29. (J, W. FOck) 

‘IsA BEG [see OskOb], 

ISAAC [see ishAk). 

isAf WA-NA’ILA, a pair of gods worshipped at 


Mecca before Islam. Several orientalists of the last 
century, such as Rudolph Krehl and Francois Lenor- 
mant, saw in them, not unreasonably, replicas of 
Ba‘l and Ba'la. Indeed Isaf and Na’ila do display the 
essential characteristics distinguishing this pair of 
gods from the many avatars known in the various 
Semitic religions: physical representation by two 
sacred stones erected close to each other, or by two 
parallel hills; symbolic representation of the fertility 
of living beings and of the earth; and the euhe- 
meristic expression of the myth of divine loves such as 
those of Hippomenes and Atlanta in Greek mytholo¬ 
gy who dared to embrace in the temple of Demeter 
and were changed by her into a pair of lions harnessed 
to her chariot. Certain details of the legend of Isaf and 
Na’ila recall the myth of the loves of Adonis and 
Astarte, avatars of Ba‘l and Ba'la. 

These characteristics stand out from the material 
from which the stories about these idols are com¬ 
posed, although these stories are clearly conceived 
with an edifying aim. Thanks to this laudable aim 
this pagan legend had come down to us through the 
early Islamic sources. 

Hisham al-Kalbi (d. 204/819 or 206/821), to whom 
we owe the preservation of numerous traces of pagan 
Arabia, reporting a saying attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas, 
transmits this legend to us in its most basic form 
(K. al-Asndm, ed. and tr. W. Atallah, Paris 1969, 6; 
cf. Klinke-Rosenberger, Das GBtzenbuch, Leipzig 1941, 
6 and 18): Isaf b. Ya'la and Na’ila bint Zayd, both of 
Djurhum (cf. other genealogies in Aghdni, xiii, 109), 
originally from the Yemen, were passionately in love. 
They came on pilgrimage to Mecca and, finding 
themselves alone for a moment in the Ka'ba hidden 
from view, committed fornication there (fadfara 
biha) ; according to another opinion reported in 
Aghdni, loc. cit., they only embraced (kabbalaha). 
They were immediately changed into stones (fa- 
musikha —a verb usually meaning metamorphosis of 
a man into an animal, as in the myth of Hippomenes 
and Atlanta, but the context requires, and the same 
author further on and other sources add, hadfarayn), 
and were erected there on the spot. They were 
worshipped by Khuza'a, Kuraysh, and all the pil¬ 
grims. 

It seems that originally these two sacred stones 
were separated: one adjoining ( bi-lisk ) the Ka'ba, the 
other on the site ( ft mawdi ') of the well of Zamzam. 
Kuraysh reunited them close to Zamzam and they 
slaughtered the sacrificial victims nearby. But al- 
Azrakl ( Akhbar Mahha, ed. Wiistenfeld, 49) places 
them at the foot of al-Safa and al-Marwa, the two 
parallel hills separated from the Ka'ba by the de¬ 
pression of Mecca. 

According to the same author (78), ‘Amr b. 
Luhayy, the Khuza'I reformer of idol worship in 
Arabia, also set up two idols on these two hills: 
Nahlk Mudjawid al-Rib on al-Safa and Mut'im al- 
Tayr on al-Marwa. These two divine epithets which 
could have referred to Isaf and Na’ila and to the 
Ba‘l and Ba'la which they stood for, applied, ac¬ 
cording to their significations, the first to a god of the 
winds and the rain, the second to a goddess of fertility 
assuring the birds of the valley of their subsistance 
(cf. details in Panthion, 107). If this hypothesis is 
correct, the agricultural character of this pair of 
gods, already suggested by their Yemeni origin, will 
be confirmed. Their relationship with Zamzam and 
the meanings suggested for their names would 
reinforce this confirmation. Indeed the Hebrew 
asaf (to store up, to gather) and the Aramaic naw/yl 
(to receive gifts) suggest that Is 5 f and Na’ila, 
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positioned at Zamzam where the treasure of the 
sanctuary was stored, received the offerings and kept 
guard over them (details in Pantheon, 108). 

Bibliography : T. Fahd, Le Panthion de 
I'Arabie centrale a la veille de Thigire, Paris 1968, 
103-7, with a fuller bibliography. (T. Fahd) 
lSAGHOn.il. the Isagoge of Porphyry [see 
furfuriyOs]. According to Sa'id al-AndalusI 
(Tabakat al-umam, ed. Cheikho, Beirut 1912, 49, 
tr. Blach£re, Paris, 1935, 101), it seems that Ibn 
al-Mukaffa' [q.v.] was the first person to translate 
this introduction to logic into Arabic. The Fihrist 
(i, 244), on the other hand, maintains that it was 
Ayyub b. al-Rakki, who based himself on a Syriac 
translation. Among the Arabic adaptations of the 
Isagoge we possess that of Abu ’ 1 -Hasan Ibrahim b. 
‘Umar al-Bika'i al-Shafi‘i (see Brockelmann, S 
II. 177). with a commentary by al-Sanusi (ms. 
Algiers no. 1362) and that of al-Abbari, which 
is the best known and most commented upon; al- 
Abbari’s adaptation of the IsaghudjI was put into 
verse by al-Akhdari [q.v.]. On the translation by 
Dimashki and the commentary by Ibn al-Tayyib, 
see furfuriyOs. (ed.) 

ISAIAH [see sha'ya]. 

ISAKCA, a place in modern Rumania, the origins 
of which go back to antiquity, known in the Middle 
Ages as Oblufica. In the time of the Turks it was a for¬ 
tress of great strategic importance, serving them as 
a base from which to attack Moldavia and, later, for 
their campaigns against Poland. As early as 889/1484 
Bayezid II with his troops had crossed the Danube 
by a bridge near Isakca and conquered Kilia (Kili) and 
Cetatea Alba (Ak Kerman). The Ottoman govern¬ 
ment gave particular attention to the upkeep of the 
fortress and the provision of supplies for the garrison. 
IsakDa constituted an important transit centre for 
cereals and livestock sent from Wallachia and 
Moldavia to Istanbul, and for merchandise going in 
the opposite direction. 

The centre of a /raid 5 in the nth/i7th century, 
Isakfa was not very large, with a population, ac¬ 
cording to Ewliya Celebi, composed of Wallachians, 
Moldavians, Greeks, Armenians and Bulgars. The 
port was the cen tre of a very active river traffic. The 
local governors and the State Treasury received 
considerable revenues from the taxes and port dues. 
There was also some trading in Isakia; the shops 
were fairly numerous, but there was no bezistan. The 
whole market, together with the fortress, the inn, the 
mosque, the ’■imaret and the baths was the wakf of the 
kapudan Hasan Pasha. In the nth/i7th century it 
was his heirs who were receiving the revenues. 

In the course of the Russo-Turkish wars of the 18th 
and 19th centuries Isakfa was occupied more than 
once by Russian troops advancing, by way of 
Dobrudja, towards the Ottoman territories in the 
Balkans. 

Bibliography : Neshrl, Dnhdnniimd, ed. T. 
Menzel and Fr. Taeschner, Leipzig 1951, i, 224; 
Cronici turgesti privind Tar He Romdne, Bucharest 
1966, 544; EwliyS Celebi, v, 359-61; J. v. Hammer, 
Rumeli und Bosna, Vienna 1812; Istoria Romlniei, 
ed. Ac. Republ. Popul. Romine, ii, 806, 811, 814, 
iii, 602, 926; N. Beldiceanu, La campagne ottotnane 
de 14S4; ses priparatifs militaires el sa chronologic, 
in Revue des etudes roumaines, v-vi, Paris i960, 75- 
7; A. Kuzev, Prinosi kdm istoriyata na sred- 
novekovntie kreposti po Dolnija Dunav. V. Izvestiya 
na Narodniya rnuzei Varna, vii (1971), 77-87; M. Gu- 
boglu, Turetskiy istoinik 1740 0 Vlachii, Moldavii 
i Ukraine. Vostolnie istolniki po istorii narodov 


yugo-vostocnoy i tsentral noy Evropi, Moscow 1964, 
147; Bibl. Nat., Sofia, Oriental dept., fonds 176. 

(B. Cvetkova) 

‘I$AmI, takhellus and family surname of a Persian 
poet who flourished in the 8th/i4th century in India 
and composed in 750-1/1349-50 an epic poem dealing 
with the exploits of the Muslim conquerors and rulers 
of India and their military commanders from the 
Ghaznawids down to the date of composition. 
Practically nothing is known about ‘Isami, as no 
biographical work on Indian poets mentions him; the 
present article is based mainly on the scattered refer¬ 
ences which he makes about himself in the text of 
the poem. One of his ancestors, Fakhr al-Mulk 
'Isami, a vizier to the 'Abbasid caliphs, migrated to 
India during the reign of Iltutmish [q.v.] and settled 
at Multan. Later he migrated to Delhi, the capital 
city. The family enjoyed royal favour and some of its 
members held high offices of state. 'Isami himself was 
born at Delhi in about 711/1310-11 and was brought 
up by his grandfather 'Izz al-Din 'Isami, a sipahsalar 
under Balban (664/1266-684/1285). He makes no 
mention of his father, which suggests that he lost him 
while still very young. In 726/1326, when Muham¬ 
mad b. Tughluk [q.v.] ordered the transfer en masse 
of the population of Delhi to Devgir (Dawlatabad), 
'Isami also accompanied his 90-year-old grandfather 
to the Deccan. The latter died on the way, unable to 
stand the fatigue of the journey, but the young 
‘Isami reached Devgir safely; for the next 24 years he 
remained a little known and neglected man of letters, 
bitter and frustrated. Still unmarried and disgusted 
with the manners and morals of his contemporaries, 
he decided to migrate to the Hidj^z- Accordingly, he 
left for Arabia in 751/1350, soon after the completion 
of the poem, settled there, and most likely died at 
Medina. The year of his death is not known. 

His fame rests mainly on his only surviving work, 
the Futiih al Saldfin (ed. Agra 1938, Madras 1948; 
Eng. tr. with a commentary by Agha Mahdi Husain, 
i, Bombay 1967), which he composed under the pa¬ 
tronage of ‘Ala 5 al-Din Hasan Bahman Shah, the 
founder of the Bahmani dynasty. Composed in about 
five months, the poem comprises 11,693 verses, 
written in the metre of Firdawsi’s Shahnama, which 
he intended to emulate, and narrates historical 
events in a clear, simple style drawn from all available 
sources. Although not rated very high as a source for 
the period it covers, its value as an historical nar¬ 
rative cannot be denied. One of its remarkable 
features is its regard for factual information and its 
avoidance of poetic licence or freedom. Nizam al- 
Din Ahmad, the author of Tabakat-i Akbari, Firishta 
and Taba’taba 5 !, the author of Burhdn-i Mahathir, a 
history of the Deccan, as well as Bada'uni [q.v.] used 
his works as one of their sources. A talented poet, 
gifted with imagination and power of expression, 
‘IsSmi used simple and straight-forward language, 
devoid of rhetorical flourishes and verbal juggling. 
He acknowledged his debt to Nizami [q.v.] whom he 
followed as a model, but failed to reach the heights 
attained by Nizami. His work, dedicated to Bahman 
Shah, “offers . . . not critical history but historical 
evidence”, for the simple reason that his ambition 
was to produce an epic poem rather than a work of 
history. 

Bibliography : Futufius Saldfin, ed. A. S. Usha, 
Madras 1948. Editor’s preface and a foreword by 
M. H. Nainar; Eth6, i, 559 (no. 895); Oriental Col¬ 
lege Magazine, Lahore xiv/i (Nov. 1937), 89-90; 
‘Isami-namah by S. Yusha', Madras 1937; SabSh 
al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahman, in Ma t drif( Urdu monthly) 
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A'zamgarh, August 1939, 109 ff., September 1939, 
201 ff.; P. Hardy, Historians of Medieval India, 
London 1960, 94-110 (the first critical treatment 
of ( I$amI and his work in English); Futuhu's 
Saldfin, or Shah Ndmah-i Hind of c I}dmi, (tr. into 
English by Agha Mahdi Husain), i, Bombay 1967, 
preface and xiii-xviii, 74-6; S. Moinul Huq, 
Barani’s History of the Tughluqs, Karachi 1959, 
114-6; (Agha) Mahdi Husain, Tughluq Dynasty, 
Calcutta 1963, 50, 72-3, 113, 122-3, 161, 168, 183-4, 
199, 202-3, 214, 218-9, 22I > 22 4> 2 4 J . 2 5 2 i 2 99> 3 02 ' 
3, 307, 358, 502, 570, 572-3, 595-6, 642. 

(A. S. Bazmee Ansari) 

ISAR-DAS (or Ishwar-das), one of the two 
Hindu historians of the reign of Awrangzib [}.«.], was 
a Nagara Brahman of Pafan (Nahrawala or Anhal- 
wara [q.v ] of Muslim historians). Born in 1066/1655 
he seems to have received a good education in Persian 
language and belles-lettres at his native town. Up to 
1096/1684 he was employed, most probably, as letter 
writer and scribe, with the kaifi Shaykh al-Islam b. 
kdifi 'Abd al-Wahhab, who was Kadi al-lashkar from 
1086/1675 to 1096/1683. On account of certain differ¬ 
ences with the Emperor Awrangzib, Shaykh al-Islam 
resigned his post and went on the Pilgrimage to 
Mecca in Mubarram 1095/December 1684. Isar-Das 
having thus been thrown out of employment sought 
service with Shadja'at Mian, the governor of Gudja- 
rat from 1098/1686-7 to 1113/1701, who employed 
him as an amin (revenue collector) of certain mahalls 
in the parganah of Diddhpur [q.v,]. It was here that he 
came to develop friendly relations with the Rathors, 
who resented some features of the religious and state 
policies of the emperor, and ultimately procured the 
submission of Durgadas Rathor, the rebel chieftain of 
Djodhpur. He successfully performed the diplomatic 
mission, with which he was entrusted by Shadja'at 
IChan, of recovering the young princess Safiyat al- 
Nlsa’, a daughter of Awrangzib’s son, Muhammad 
Akbar, from the custody of the Rathors, with whom 
her father had left her when he fl?d to Persia in 1099/ 
1687 following his unsuccessful rebellion in 1092/ 
1681. For this service to the imperial household the 
emperor raised his rank from 200 to 250 horsemen 
and also awarded him a robe of honour (khiPa). His 
immediate master Shadja'at Khan, too, conferred 
upon him a dfagir [q.v.] in Mertha, west of Adjmcr 
(not Meerut, near Dehli, as stated by Storey, i/ 1 , 
587). Thereafter nothing is known about him, except 
that he lived at least to the age of 75. 

His only claim to fame rests on his Persian work 
Futuhdt-i 'Alamgiri (still in Ms., Rieu, CPM, Addi¬ 
tional 23884, Edinburgh 218), completed on 21 
Rabi' I 1143/4 October 1730, when he was 75 years of 
age. It is a contemporary account of Awrangzib’s 
reign beginning with the illness of Shahdjahan [q.v.] 
and ending with the submission to the Imperial 
Court of Durgadas Rafhor in 1110/1698 and the 
author’s audience with the emperor for the award of 
the khiPa. Its value lies in the fact that it is written 
by a non-Muslim who, during the course of his of¬ 
ficial duties, came to have access to first-hand sources 
of information and was himself an eyewitness of many 
events. Although the author completed it in 1730 it 
does not go beyond 1698 for reasons still unknown: 
most probably it was in the latter year that he gave 
up imperial service, lost touch with events and 
retired to his dfagir. He wrote it as a memorial to 
himself and for the benefit of his grandson Kh w ush- 
bal Ra’i, son of Bradja Ra J i; (it is also, incidentally, 
a refutation of the allegation that Awrangzib had 
forbidden the writing of contemporary history). 


Bibliography. Jadunath Sarkar, Studies in 
Mughal India, Calcutta and Cambridge 1919, 
242-9 (An old Hindu historian of Awrangzib ); idem, 
History of Awrangzib, ii, 305; idem, Short history of 
Awrangzib ! , Calcutta 1954, 373; Storey, i/ 1 , 587-8; 
Rieu, CPM, i, 269 a. (A. S. Bazmee Ansari) 
‘ISAwA, 'Isawiyya, collective name (sing. 
’■lsawi) denoting the confraternity or "path” (farika) 
founded at the beginning of the ioth/i6th century by 
Shaykh Muhammad b. 'Isa al-§ufyani al-Mukhtari 
(other ethnics—al-Miknasi, al-Fahri or al-Fahdi), 
named “the Perfect Master” ( al-Shaykh al-Kamil). 

The founder.—Stripped of the very abundant growth 
of hagiographic legend, the biography of Sidi Ibn 'Isa 
consists merely of a number of well-established facts. 
Born in 842/1467-8 in Sus or Gharb, probably of a 
family of Idrisid sharifs (though this connection is 
disputed by some historians, including al-Salawi), he 
applied himself to Kur'anic studies from a very early 
age and travelled with his father, a man of great piety 
and modest circumstances, through the north of 
Morocco among the Banu Sufyan, the Banu Mukhtar 
(where he married) and the Banu Hassan; he stayed 
in Fas and then in Miknas where he attached himself 
to an eminent teacher of mysticism, Shaykh Ahmad 
al-Hfir ithi al-Sufyani, a sufi of Shadhiliyya [q.v.]- 
Diazulivva obedience. After the death of this teacher, 
to complete his education he went to two other 
continuators of al-Djazuli [q.v.], Sidi 'Abd al-'Aziz 
Tabba' of Marrakush, and Muhammad al-Saghir al- 
Shi'li, of Khandak al-Zaytun (a suburb of Fas), who 
taught him the DalaHl al-khayrdt in detail. Having 
finally settled at Miknas, he taught in the chief 
mosque of the town and then, since a constant stream 
of disciples came to him, attracted by his saintliness, 
he bought a property which he set up as a wakf for use 
as a cemetery and where he had the zawiya built 
which still exists. It was there that he was buried 
after his death, which took place in 930, 932 or 933/ 
i 5 2 3 - 7 - 

Sidi Ibn 'Isa was an accomplished mystic “whose 
asceticism and devotion were unassailable” (R. 
Brunei) and whose love of God was combined with 
constant practice of the virtues and a charity that 
communicated itself to others. Gifted with an apti¬ 
tude for penetrating men’s thoughts, he also possessed 
remarkable powers of healing, and countless miracles 
are attributed to him. Although he lived at a time of 
great turmoil—the period which followed the end of 
the Marinid dynasty (869/1465) and witnessed the 
reigns of four Wattasid sultans and the rise of the 
Sa'did dynasty—he does not appear to have taken 
any part personally in the dissensions between local 
chieftains or to have participated in the struggle 
against the Christian invaders. Nevertheless, his 
popularity made him suspect to the authorities, and 
at one time he was compelled to go into exile from 
Miknas, with a group of his disciples; it was on this 
occasion, according to the legend, that he is said to 
have obtained for his companions the gift of im¬ 
munity from the poison of scorpions and snakes and 
from the barbs of cactus. He was then recalled to 
Miknas in triumph and became the patron saint of the 
town 

The literary output of Ibn 'Isa is sparse. It consists 
of several invocations (awrad), some litanies (ahzab), 
including the very popular Ijizb Subhan al-Da’im 
which is a compilation of works of al-Djazuli, al- 
Harithi and al-Suhayli, some kafidas which the 
'Isawa sing at their meetings, and a spiritual testa¬ 
ment (wa$iyya), in which are incorporated numerous 
teachings of the Shadhili authors. 
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Dissemination and organization of the (arika. Ibn 
‘Isa had great numbers of disciples, six hundred of 
whom were said to have achieved the state of perfec¬ 
tion; particularly prominent among them is the 
figure of his immediate successor, Abu T-Rawa’in. 
This man belonged to the class of Sufis known as 
“the reprehensibles” (maldmatiyya [g.v.]), w ho 
conceal their wisdom beneath an extravagant ex¬ 
terior. He never married and, even today, women 
avoid approaching his tomb, which is situated 
alongside that of his master, for fear of a curse. He 
was given the name al-Mukadhdhib (the Contester) 
on account of his anti-conformist behaviour; he used 
to contrive to sell to some rich or powerful man a 
town or a whole territory to which he had no claim 
whatsoever; anyone who refused to pay him this 
strange tribute found himself struck down with some 
misfortune; if on the other hand he completed the 
transaction, God granted him the advantages pro¬ 
mised by the Saint, who indeed himself distributed as 
alms the sums of money thus acquired. Abu ’ 1 - 
Rawa’in played an important part in supporting the 
first Sa‘dids in their struggle against the Portuguese, 
in preparing the way for their proclamation as sultans 
in Marrakush (951/1544), and later in stirring up the 
people of Fas against the Wattasids. After his death 
(963/ 1 556), control of the (arika reverted to the 
descendants of Ibn ‘Isa and remained with them by 
hereditary succession. Thereafter the ‘Isawa hardly 
appeared on the political scene. 

During the actual lifetime of the founder, several 
zdwiyas were founded outside Miknas, one of them at 
Figuig (south-eastern Morocco), from which the con¬ 
fraternity spread out towards Algeria and Tunisia. 
According to various censuses and estimates, the 
Jarika 'Isdwiyya at the present day is said to include 
about 50,000 active members divided as follows: 

Morocco: according to Drague (1939), 21, 591 affil¬ 
iated members, 3,181 of these being in the region of 
Miknas; but, in the opinion of Brunei (1926), Miknas 
alone included “more than ten thousand affiliated 
members of both sexes”; numerous zdwiyas in the 
whole country, particularly in Fas, Titwan, Tangier, 
in all the towns on the Atlantic seaboard, in Taza, in 
the Rif, the Tafilalt, etc.—Algeria: approximately 
4,000 members and about a dozen zdwiyas, including 
those at Blida and Uzara (dipt, of Algiers), Remshi 
and Tlemcen (dipt, of Oran), Bone, Bougie and 
Constantine.—Tunisia: according to H. R. Idris 
(Initiation d la Tunisie, Paris 1950), 11,290 members 
and 87 zdwiyas. —Other zdwiyas , in Libya, Syria, 
Cairo and Mecca. 

The Tarika 'Isdwiyya possesses a fairly homoge¬ 
neous though decentralised structure. A superinten- 
dant (mazwar), chosen from the founder’s descendants 
and confirmed by the makhzen, administers the 
mother-zdtt’iya of Miknas and divides the income 
from it between the skaykh's descendants living in 
Miknas and Fas, but it is in fact the mukaddam of the 
mother-zitefya who exercises the spiritual authority 
and the principal temporal functions in Miknas, 
while the awlad al-shaykh perform the same functions 
in their respective zdwiyas. There is consequently a 
division of authority, and also very pronounced in¬ 
dividual features in the practices of the order. Every 
year, however, a meeting is held in Miknas when the 
‘Isawa of all lands come together at the tomb of their 
patron saint at the time of the mawlid, the annivers¬ 
ary of the Prophet’s birth. It is then that, for three 
days, one can witness the processions, the ecstatic 
dances, the blood-stained feasts (frisa) and fakir-like 
performances which have fascinated and often 


shocked observers. (A detailed study of the mawlid 
ceremonies has been made by Brunei; a literary but 
fairly accurate description appears in the novel of 
H. Ardel, Colette Bryce au Maroc, Paris 1937, 91-101). 

Doctrine and method.—On the question of the doc¬ 
trine of union with God and the fundamental methods 
of attaining spiritual perfection, the Jarika '■Isdwiyya 
stands directly in the line of classical orthodox 
§ufism which takes as its basis the common religious 
law (shari'a) and leads the aspirant (murid), thanks to 
the appropriate training that he undergoes under the 
direction of his spiritual guide (murshid) —a training 
which constitutes the “path” ((arika), strictly 
speaking—into direct contact with the divine Reality 
(frakika). The chain of transmission ( silsila ) of the 
esoteric teachings of Ibn ‘Isa goes back beyond al- 
Diazuli and Abu ’ 1 -Hasan al-Shadhili. to ‘Abd al- 
Salam b. Mashish [g.v.], Abu Madyan [g.v.], ‘Abd al- 
Kadir al-Djilarii [see kadiriyya], and al-Diunavd 
[g.v.], to ‘Ali b. Abl Jal-ib and the Prophet. Like his 
predecessors, Ibn ‘Isa exhorted his disciples to 
detach themselves from worldly desires, passions and 
individual ambitions in order to attain the state of 
total dependence or “poverty” in relation to God, 
fahr (hence the word fakir [g.v.] to denote the adept of 
the mystical path). Just as the Prophet did in regard 
to the whole body of the Faithful, Ibn ‘Isa assumed 
for his disciples the role of model and intercessor: 
“He who in this world keeps company with me, or 
watches me, even though only in a dream, goes to 
paradise at my intercession”, he says, and “My hand 
is above my initiates, alive or dead, just as the heaven 
is above the earth”. Hence the importance of adab, 
the norms of conduct which govern relations between 
master and disciples, and those between the disciples 
themselves. Ibn ‘Isa places particular emphasis on 
love (mahabba), in which he sees “the fullest degree of 
perfection”, and he states explicitly that “There are 
four kinds of love: love from the intelligence, love 
from the heart, love from the soul, mysterious love 
. . . Love from the intelligence or spiritual love is the 
perpetual love of God; it gives rise to the desire to 
merge oneself with the object that is loved, to pos¬ 
sess it, to pray to it . . . Love from the heart, which 
is called passion . . . reveals itself through languor, 
regrets, lamentations, neglect of the world, the desire 
for God. . . Love from the soul is shown by perplexity, 
astonishment, regret, sobs, thirst, frenzy, by pros¬ 
trating oneself within God,... by poverty. Secret love 
consists in enclosing oneself within God, in losing 
oneself in His praise, through the study of oneself, in 
abasing oneself in contemplation of the essence of 
God, in such a way as to allow oneself to be entirely 
absorbed into the Divine Being” (quoted by Rinn). 
The initiatory bond (‘ ahd ) is given by a clasping of 
hands, and women are admitted to the (arika on the 
same footing as men. 

The basic method for the approach to God is the 
practice of invocation (dhikr [g.v.]). This can take 
different forms:—a) the recital, individually or col¬ 
lectively, of liturgical formulae (wird; pi. awrad) pe¬ 
culiar to the (arika-, three of these exist—the short 
wird, the medium wird, and the long wird, correspond¬ 
ing to the increasingly exalted stages of initiation.—b) 
rhythmical intoning of litanies, among them being 
the ffizb Subhdn al-Da^im, peculiar to the (arika, and 
the ahzdb of al-Djazari, al-Djazuli, Al-Nawawi, al- 
Shadhili and Zarruk, common to almost all the 
confraternities of North Africa, and also prayers on 
the Prophet, like the Mashishiyya, and poems by 
Sufi authors.—c) metrical repetition of the shahdda, the 
divine Names and the ism al-mufrad (“the supreme 
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Name”, Allah)-, —d) ecstatic dancing, to which the 
'Isawa give the name of tahayyur, hayra or idfdhdb 
(“ravishment”). This is accompanied by various in¬ 
struments—drums ( (abl , bandir) and tambourines 
(duff), reed-flutes ( gesba [ka$aba]) or clarinets lehavta) 
—and songs. It consists of a rather slow introductory 
section, the rabbani, during which the dancers, 
standing in line, hold hands and perform vertical 
bending movements together with lateral motions; 
and a more rapid section made up of supple complex 
movements, the mudjarrad (“denuding”), for which 
the dancers remove their djallaba and form a circle 
round their mukaddam. The dances often end in 
displays of fakirism in which the disciples, ap¬ 
parently anaesthetized, walk on glowing coals, take 
burning brands in their hands and between their lips, 
swallow fragments of broken bottles or strike them¬ 
selves with swords. 

Particular practices.—The explicitly devotional 
character of the teaching of Ibn ‘Isa and the dy¬ 
namism of the badra ‘ Isawiyya (the sessions for 
invocation and dancing) favoured the spread of the 
tarika among the common people—artisans in the 
towns, Berbers in the country, negro slaves brought 
back from the Sudan by Sultan Ahmad al-Dhahabi 
at the time of the Timbuktoo expedition (1591) and 
grouped together at Miknas by Mawlay Isma'il after 
1672. In the course of this expansion, the con¬ 
fraternity absorbed a certain number of local customs 
(in particular, borrowings from Berber carnivals) and 
survivals of ancient pagan or animistic worship which 
gave it a highly individual aspect. The most charac¬ 
teristic elements of this magico-religious complex are 
as follows:—a) the horror of black, which is revealed 
only during festivities and which sometimes incites 
affiliates to throw themselves on persons wearing 
clothing of this colour, strip off their garments and 
tear up the material;—b) the wearing of the gaftaya, a 
kind of mat of plaited hair, which is worn very long 
and grown only from the top of the cranium, the 
remainder of the head being shaved;—c) the practice 
of healing by the recitation of formulae, by trampling 
the sick man under foot, or by placing the patient in 
contact with snakes;—d) the association with snakes 
which are regarded as a friendly race, with whom al- 
Shavkh al-Kamil is said to have concluded a pact; 
this allows a special category of affiliates, the 
Ifnayshiyya, to charm these creatures, to heal the 
bites they inflict and even to grant to others im¬ 
munity from their venom;—e) the practices of con¬ 
juration and exorcism, for which the talla'- uses a flat 
basket, the maiimcT al-asyad or “assembly of the 
Great Masters”, on which are placed pebbles, shells, 
and various other objects representing protective 
saints and familiar dfinns-, according to the relative 
position in which these objects are found, the magi¬ 
cian foretells the future or makes a diagnosis; to cure 
a patient who is nervous or possessed, he can order 
him to drink the blood of a newly sacrificed animal; 
—f) representations of animals. In each fdHfa, a certain 
number of fukara * embody some animal species 
whose behaviour they mimic in a very realistic 
manner, particularly during feasts and at gatherings. 
The animals thus represented are:—lions and 
lionesses which, with jackals and panthers, have 
a part in some ritual feasts ( frisa ), during which they 
lacerate an animal, a sheep or goat, sacrificed earlier, 
tear it to pieces, smear themselves with its blood and 
eat the raw flesh; wild boars ( halluf) and dogs 
which come face to face in ferocious fights; cats, 
which perform thefts and acrobatic feats; camels, 
which carry enormous burdens andtio not hesitate to 


devour cactuses, thistles and barley; lastly, hyenas, 
gloomy carnivorous creatures which appear more 
rarely. If the existence of these animal clans seems to 
derive from negro totemism (Van Gennep, Religion, 
Moeurs et Ligendes, Paris 1908), the elements of 
communal sacrifice have nonetheless been profoundly 
changed, particularly in a moderating sense, by 
Islamic influence. It has also been noted (Brunei) 
that, for the idea of filiation stemming from an 
animal ancestor, there has been substituted that of 
a covenant ( < ahd), on account of the baraka of Sidi 
Ibn 'Isa: thanks to his domination ( tasarruf ) over 
created beings, this master seems to have succeeded 
in achieving in his tarika a kind of fraternity between 
men, animals and diinns. —g) Finally, many' Isawiyya 
meetings have their clown, the ' attar or mock phar¬ 
macist, who amuses everyone with his ridiculous 
stories and behaviour. 

The unusual aspects of the Tanka ‘ Isawiyya have 
not failed to arouse the indignation of the anti-mys- 
tical 'u/ama' and to stir up lively criticism. An ex¬ 
pression of such views is to be found, for instance, in 
an order which the 'Alawid sultan Mawlay Sulayman 
caused to be read in all mosques in Morocco in 1815 
and which stated in particular: “Cast far from you 
the moussem . . . and these innovations.. . Times have 
been fixed for these practices and considerable sums 
are thus spent for love of Satan. The people devoted 
to these innovations, the Aissaoua, the Jilala and 
other confraternities attracted to novelty and error, 
folly and ignorance, hasten to them. . .” (quoted by 
Drague, 89-91). As for the attitude of an 41 ite among 
the Sufis, of a gnostic contemplative tendency, this is 
well illustrated by the case of the Algerian shaykh 
Ibn 'Aliwa [q.v.] who was himself an ‘Isawi before 
becoming an affiliate of the Darkawa [q.v.] : while 
recognising the authenticity of the 'Isawi mystical 
teaching and the excellence of the masters in the 
tarika, Ibn 'Aliwa regrets that affiliates should at¬ 
tach so much importance to the search for prodigies 
and to the practices of fakirism (cf. M. Lings, A 
Moslem saint of the twentieth century, London 1961, 
50-1). This opinion is corroborated by the works of 
rien talists who have made a close study of the' Isawa. 

Bibliography : The fundamental work still re¬ 
mains the monograph of R. Brunei, Essai sur la 
Confrdrie religieuse des Aissaoua au Maroc, Paris 
1926, which takes into account not only all the 
earlier works, in particular those of Cat, Delphin, 
de Neveu, Depont and Coppolani, Doutte and 
above all L. Rinn (whose Marabouts et Khouans, 
Algiers 1884, chap. XXI contains translations of 
texts not reproduced by Brunei), etc., but also 
some printed Arabic sources (the Istiksa’ of 
Salawi, the Salwat al-anjas of Dja'far al-Kittani, 
among others) and several unpublished manu¬ 
scripts. It is only possible here to refer the reader to 
the bibliography contained in this work (p. vii-x). 

Among the more recent studies, that of E. 
Dermenghem in Le Culte des Saints dans VIslam 
maghribin, Paris 1954, 303-18, is of special interest 
in that it allows some of Brunei’s oversevere 
criticisms of the 'Isawa of Algeria to be rectified; 
it contains abundant extracts from the liturgical 
formulae used at meetings and includes interesting 
musical notations (from Leo-Louis Barb&s in R. 
Afr., 1951). Consult also the following works: —P. 
J. Andrt, Contribution a 1 ’etude des Confriries 
religieuses musulmanes, Algiers 1956; A. Bernard, 
La religion musulmane en Berberie, Paris 1938; G. 
Drague, Esquisse d'histoire religieuse du Maroc, 
Paris 1951, passim. (J. L. Michon) 
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‘ISAWl [see najara], 

AL- ‘ISAWIYYA, a J ewish sect, the followers 
of Abu ‘Isa al-Isfahan! [j.tx], also known as ‘Obhadya 
and ‘Obhedel. The sect is also referred to as the 
I$fahaniyya. 

Abu ‘Isa was the leader of a Jewish uprising, which 
occurred either in the reign of the Caliph £ Abd al- 
Malik b. Marwan, as is reported by the Karaite 
author al-Kirkisani, or in the reign of the last Umay- 
yad caliph as is stated by al-Shahrastani (followed on 
grounds of general probability by I. Friedlaender). 
On the available evidence no definitive solution can 
be given to this chronological problem. 

Abu ‘Isa claimed to be a prophet (nabi; al-Kir- 
kisani) and, as al-Shahrastani puts it, one of the five 
messengers (rusul) of the expected Messiah (al- 
masifr al-muntafar) , charged by God with the deliver¬ 
ance of the Children of Israel. Al-Biruni too refers to 
his describing himself as a messenger of the Messiah 
(al-Athar al-Bakiya, ed. E. Sachau, 15). Al-Shahras¬ 
tani also mentions that Abu ‘Isa considered that 
“the missionary” (al-da c i; it may be legitimate to 
consider that he referred to himself) could be regarded 
as, in a sense, identical to the Messiah, a conception 
reminiscent of the doctrines of certain extremist 
Shi‘i sects. There can be hardly any doubt, however, 
that Hadassi’s statement that he put forward the 
claim to be the Messiah is due to a misapprehension. 
In proof of his prophethood, his partisans adduced 
the fact, that, in spite of being illiterate (ummi, a 
word used by Muhammad), he produced books and 
scriptural scrolls ( mushaf). At the head of his fol¬ 
lowers he joined battle with soldiers of the Caliphate 
and was killed (or as his followers reported, vanished 
in the cleft of a rock). The number of his followers 
(who were few to begin with) dwindled constantly. 
In Kirfctsani’s time (4th/roth century) there were 
approximately twenty in Damascus and possible also 
a few in Isfahan. Those who were personally known to 
Ibn Hazm were probably not members of the sect in 
the strict sense of the word. 

According to Kirkisani, Yudghan, who was re¬ 
garded by his followers the Yudghan(iyya) as the 
Messiah, was reported to have been a disciple of Abu 
‘Isa. 

Abu ‘Isa taught (in common with other Jewish 
sects, for instance, the Mushkaniyya, said to stem 
from the Yudghaniyya) that Jesus and Muhammad 
were true prophets, each of whom was delegated to 
bring a distinctive law to a community of his own 
—in the case of Muhammad to the Arabs. But in 
spite of their prophethood, the observance of the 
Mosaic law continued to be incumbent upon the Jews. 
(In consequence of this thesis Muslim theologians 
such as al-Bakillani and £ Abd al-Kahir al-Baghdadi 
discussed the question whether the ‘Isawiyya, who 
believed in the prophethood of Muhammad and 
whose beliefs authorized them, according to al- 
Baghdadi, to profess the shakdda, could be regarded 
as Muslims; their answer was negative). Al-Kirkisani 
mentions that Abu ‘Isa promulgated a prohibition 
against drinking wine and eating meat and al- 
Shahrastani speaks of his forbidding the eating of any 
animate being. He also prohibited divorce. 

Friedlaender finds points of similarity between the 
‘Isawiyya and Shi'i sects and to some extent his 
remarks may be valid (see also above), but they do 
not account for the strange fact that on the one hand 
Abu ‘Isa showed great regard for the rabbinical 
interpretation and observance of the law (and in 
consequence the Rabbanites allowed the members of 
their community to intermarry with the ‘Isawiyya: 


al-Kirkisani, i, 52) and that, on the other hand, Abu 
‘Isa acknowledged the prophethood of Jesus and 
Muhammad. A possible explanation might be that the 
‘Isawiyya stemmed from Jewish Christians, i.e., 
from a community which believed in the validity of 
Mosaic law and considered Jesus as a prophet. For 
some members of such a community the acknow¬ 
ledgement of the prophethood of Muhammad after 
the advent of Islam need not have presented in¬ 
superable theological difficulties. The existence of 
Jewish Christians in Jerusalem at the time of Mu‘a- 
wiya is attested by contemporary evidence. Ibn 
Hazrn’s statement, contradicted by other sources, 
that the ‘Isawiyya believed that Jesus was a prophet 
sent to the Children of Israel, would, if accepted as 
correct, reinforce this hypothesis. This hypothesis 
could account for Abu ‘Isa’s prohibition of divorce 
(which is compared by al-Kirkisani with the similar 
Christian ordinance) and for the fact that the 
Yudghaniyya, the followers of Yudghan, who is 
reported to have been a disciple of Abu ‘Isa, ap¬ 
pears to be classified by Mutahhar al-Makdisi as a 
Christian sect ( al-Bad 1 wa 'l-ta^rikh, ed. Cl. Huart, 
reprinted Tehran 1942, iv, 42, 46; the reading Yud¬ 
ghaniyya necessitates a very slight emendation). 
Abu ‘Isa’s description of himself as a rasul of the 
masi) 1 may be a transposition of the Christian 
nomenclature referring to Christ and the apostles. 

Bibliography: al-Kirkisani, Kiidb al-anwdr 
wa ’l-mardkib, (Code of Karaite Law), New York 
1939-1940, i, 12-13, 51-52. ii, 283 ff. (cf. 307). The 
passages in vol. i are translated by L. Nemoy in 
Hebrew Union College Annual, vii, Cincinnati 1930, 
328 and 383-384; Hadassi, Eshkol Hak-kopher, 
1836, 41 b; al-Shahrastani. Milal, Cairo 1948, ii, 
23-25; al-Bakillani, Tamhid, Cairo 1942, 131, 147- 
148; al-Baghdadi, Park, Cairo 1948, 141-142, 168; 
Ibn Hazm, Fisal, i, 99; al-Isfari’ini, al-Tabsir fi 
’l-din, Cairo Baghdad 1955, 133; I. Friedlaender, 
Jewish Arabic Studies in Jewish Quarterly Review, 
N.S. i (1910-1911), 183-215, N.S. ii (1911-19x2), 
481-515, iii (1912-1913), 235-300, passim; R. 
Brunschvig, in Homenaje a Millas-Valicrosa, 
Barcelona 1954, i, 226-227. (S. Pines) 

IfjiBA' (a.), also asba‘, “finger”, as a measure¬ 
ment of length the breadth of the middle joint of 
the middle finger, conventionally one twenty-fourth 
of the cubit, dhird c . See dhira‘, penultimate para¬ 
graph and bibliography. (Ed.) 

In Arab navigational texts isba ‘ is unit of measure¬ 
ment of star altitude (Him al-kiyds). Latitude on the 
Ocean was indicated by the altitude of certain stars, 
usually the Pole Star or one of the Bears, above the 
horizon at certain times. Complete tables of Pole 
Star, Little Bear and Great Bear altitudes of ports in 
the Indian Ocean are given by Arab navigational 
texts and partial tables of altitudes of the Southern 
Cross and several other stars. The isba ‘ was con¬ 
sidered to be the angle subtended by the width of a 
finger held at arm’s length against the horizon. Four 
fingers, i.e., the measurement of one hand (the 
thumb could not be used) were one dhubban, a word 
of unknown origin. The dhubban was the width of the 
standard measuring instrument, the khashabat al- 
arba c and a universal standard could be obtained by 
comparing the stars a and (3 Aurigae which were 4 
isba c apart. The isftu' was divided by the navigators 
into eighths known as zdm, which was a “watch” of 
3 hours. It is explained in the navigational texts of 
Ibn Madjid and Sulayman al-Mahri that a ship sailing 
one zdm due north raised the Pole Star '/ 8 isba < , 
therefore assuming that the average ship sailed one 
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i$ba l due north in 24 hours. A tirfa was the distance 
sailed on any rhumb to raise the Pole Star’s altitude 
one i$ba ( and varied according to the rhumb. A tirfa 
due north or south was 1 ifba c . 

The actual value of the i$ba c in terms of European 
measurements varied somewhat. Originally it varied 
with the finger of the navigator, but by the time of the 
surviving Arab navigational texts (1450-1513) the 
ifba’’ had become standardized. There were however 
variations, which may have been national or regional, 
and other variations in the stellar altitude of a 
particular port may have been due to inaccurate 
observation. The standard measurement used by the 
Arabs was 224 in 360° ( i.e ., 1 ifba* = i°36') but 

this was a figure of convenience, for it made 7 between 
each rhumb of the compass rose and 8 to each lunar 
mansion. Sulayman al-Mahri used the fact that the 
diameter of the circle made by the Pole Star round 
the Pole was 4 ifba ‘ (the navigator’s usual figure) and 
showed by astronomical means hat this was 6 s /, 
degrees. Therefore 1 isba 1 was i 1 /, degrees (i°43') or 
210 in 360°. However for practical purposes he used 
the figure of 224 in 360°. 

European scholars have followed up the equation 
given that the Pole Star's polar distance is 2 isba c 
and produced values. Princep, allowing for precession, 
gave values for the year 1394 of i° 56' and for 1550 of 
i°33'. Ferrand working for 1500 produced the figure 
of i°45'. The Arabs however never gave an epoch to 
their figures—most of their figures were probably 
inherited from previous centuries and not all from 
the same time, so that it seems fruitless to speculate 
too much on actual values of the measurement. 

Bibliography. G. Ferrand, Instructions nau- 
tiques et routiers arabes et portugais, Paris 1921-8; 
i and ii contain the texts of Ahmad ibn Madjid and 
Sulayman al-Mahri; iii “Introduction a l’astrono- 
mie nautique arabe”, contains the theory of L. de 
Saussure and Ferrand. J. Princep, Note of the 
nautical instruments of the Arabs, in J. Asiatic Soc. 
of Bengal, 1836, 784-94, attached to Hammer- 
Purgstall’s translation of the work of Sidi Celebi 
“Extracts from the Mohit, that is the Ocean, a 
Turkish work on navigation in the Indian seas”, 
in J. As. Soc. Bengal (1834-39). 6>. R- Tibbetts, 
Arab navigation in the Indian Ocean before the 
coming of the Portuguese (forthcoming). 

(G. R. Tibbetts) 

ISFAHAN (in Arabic I$bahan), a town and 
province in Persia, whose name, according to 
Hamza al-Isfahani, means “the armies” (Mafarrukhi, 
Kitdb Mahasin Isfahan, ed. Sayyid Djalal al-DIn 
Tihrani, Tehran n.d., 5-6). 

1. HISTORY 

The province, whose precise boundaries have 
varied at different times, is bounded on the north-east 
and east by the central desert. In the south-east by 
Yazd and Fars, in the south and south-west by the 
Bakhtiyarl mountains, with peaks rising to over 
11,000 ft., in the north-west by Luristan, Kazzaz, 
Kamara, and Mahallat, and in the north by the 
districts of Diawshakan and Natanz, which have an 
elevation of 5-7,000 ft., with peaks rising considerably 
higher. Under the Sasanians it was an important 
province, holding a central position (Cf. Christensen, 
L'lran sous les Sassanides a , Copenhagen 1944, 506). 
Hurmuzan, when consulted by ‘Umar b. al-Khattab 
on his plans for further conquest, advised him to 
march on Isfahan, which he compared to the head 
whose fall would be followed by that of the two wings, 
Adharbavdian and Ears (Baladhuri, Futuh, Cairo 1957, 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV 


ii, 371-2; Abu Nu‘aym, Geschichte Isbahans, ed. S. 
Dedering, Leiden 1931, i, 21; Mafarrukhi, 6). Bal‘ami 
likened Ears and Kirman to the two hands of Isfahan 
and Adharbaydjan and Rayy to its two feet (Tar- 
dfuma-i ta’rikh-i Tabari, ed. Muhammad Diavad 
Mashkur, Tehran 1959-60, 326). 

After the Arab conquest Isfahan formed part of 
the province of the Diibal. which corresponded to the 
earlier Media, and which became known in the 6th/ 
12th century as ‘Irak i ‘Adjani (G. Le Strange, The 
lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 5, 185). According to 
Hamza, Isfahan extended from Hamadan and Mah 
Nihawand to Kirman, and from Rayy and Kumis to 
Ears and Khuzistan, and consisted, in pre-Islamic 
times, of three ustdns, 30 rustaks, 120 tasudf, 5,000 
villages, and 7 cities. Four of these became ruined, 
the province then comprising two kuras, 27 rustaks, 
and 3, 313 villages. When the Arabs came, two more 
cities were ruined, leaving only Djay (Abu Nu‘aym, 
14). In 189/804-5 Harun al-Rashid separated the kura 
of l£umin, which consisted of four rustaks, from Isfa¬ 
han together with what he added to it from the rus¬ 
taks of Hamadan and Nihawand, after which Isfahan 
consisted of 23 rustaks (Abu Nu‘aym, 14; Hasan b. 
Muhammad b. 1.1 asari KummI, Ta^rikh-i Kumm, 
translated by Hasan b. ‘All b. Hasan b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
Hummi, ed. Sayyid Djalal al-Din Tihrani, Tehran 
1935, 24-5, 28 ff., 57, 101). Al-Mu‘ta$im made further 
changes, constituting Karadj into a kura, taking 
four rustics from Isfahan and some estates from 
Nihawand and Hamadan, after which Isfahan con¬ 
sisted of 19 rustaks, 1 kura, and 2,500 villages (Abu 
Nu‘aym, 14). 

Under the Mongols the province of Isfahan con¬ 
tained three main cities, Isfahan, Firuzan in the 
buluk of Lindjan, and Farifa’an in Rudasht, and con¬ 
sisted of 8 buluk s, and 400 villages, together with 
many cultivated lands belonging to these villages. The 
buluks were Djay (which included the town of Isfahan 
and its environs), with 75 villages, Kararidj with 23 
villages, Kuhab with 40, both to the south of the 
town, Bara’an with 80 villages and Rudasht with 60 
to the east, Burkh w ar with 32 to the north, and Mar- 
bin with 58 and Lindjan with 20 to the west (Hamd 
Allah Mustawfi, Nuzhat al-lfulub, ed. G. Le Strange, 
London 1919, 48, 50-1). In the 19th century Isfahan 
formed an extensive province divided into 9 buluks, 
the ninth being Karvan, north of Lindjan, 8 mahall, 
namely Rar, Kiyar, MIzdadj, and Ganduman (which 
together formed Cahar Maljall), Simlrum, Diarkuva. 
Ardistan, and Kuhpaya (south of Ardistan, and east 
of Isfahan, on both sides of the Zayanda-rud river), 
two kasabas, Nadjafabad and Kumisha (the modern 
Shahrida), and 5 nahiyas, Cadagan, Varzak, Tukh- 
maklu, GurdjI, and Cinarud, which together formed 
Firaydan (Muhammad Mihdl b. Muhammad Rida 
al-Isfahani, Nisf-i dfahan fi ta c rif al Isfahan, ed. 
Manucihr Sutuda, Tehran 1962-3, 21-2, 296-336; 
A. Houtum-Schindler, Eastern Persian Irak, London 
1898, 125-9). The number of villages in all the buluks 
except Kararidj and Bara’an, which had declined, 
and Rudasht, which was unaltered, had increased 
by the 19th century (Hasan Khan Shavkh Diabiri 
Ansari, Ta'rikh-i nisf-i dfahan va hama-i dfahdn, 
lith., n.d., 168 ff.). Under Rida Shah Isfahan was 
reduced to a district or sub-province ( shahristdn) 
and formed part of the Tenth Ustan, which also in¬ 
cluded, as separate shahristdns, Shahr-i Kurd, Shah- 
rida, Firaydan, Yazd, Ardistan, and Na’in (Hasan 
‘AbidI, Isfahan az hhdz-i idftimdH va iktisddi, Isfahan 
1956-7, 6). Its population according to the census of 
1319 (A.H.S.)/i94i-2 was 240, 598. By 1956-7 the 
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population of the shahristan, which comprised the 
town of Isfahan, Sidih, Falavardjan, Nadjafabad, and 
Kuhpjya (Kuhpaya), was 880,027 (ibid., 53). 

Physically and climatically Isfahan is a varied 
province ranging from the mountain districts of Firay- 
dan and Cahar Maball, with their extensive pastures 
where transhumance is practised, the plateau in the 
north and north-west where oasis-farming prevails, 
the immensely fertile riverain plain of Isfahan, and 
districts in the east and north-east bordering the ka- 
vir. Rainfall is heaviest in the mountain districts of 
Firaydan and Cahar Maball, where it is c. 10 inches 
with heavy snowfalls in winter. In the town of Isfahan 
the annual rainfall is c. 5 inches and falls mainly 
from November to April. The prevailing winds are 
north-west in winter and south-east in summer. Tem¬ 
perature varies with altitude. Extremes of heat and 
cold occur in August and January. In the mountain 
districts the cold is intense in winter, but the heat 
is not very great in summer. In the neighbourhood 
of the town of Isfahan the seasons are extremely reg¬ 
ular. The mean monthly maximum temperature in 
the town in August is 36.1° C. and the mean monthly 
minimum temperature in January is -2.2 0 C. Humid¬ 
ity is low. Outbreaks of plague are recorded in 324/ 
936, 344/955-6, (von Kremer, Culturgeschichte, 

Vienna 1875, ii, 492), and 423/1031-2, when 4,000 
people died (Ibn al-Athir, ix, 290), and 810/1407-8 
( c Abd al-Razzak, Matla 1 al-sa'-dayn, ed. Muhammad 
Shafi c . Lahore 1941, i, no). The only severe earth¬ 
quake recorded in Isfahan took place in Rabi' I 239/ 
950, when many people were killed (Houtum- 
Schindler, 124; Muhammad Mihdl, 96). 

Except in Firaydan and Cahar Maball, where dry 
fanning is practised, all cultivation is irrigated by 
river water, kanats, or wells. Water in the Isfahan 
plain is found at a depth of 12-15 ft. (Muhammad 
Mihdl, 83). In recent years a large number of machine- 
operated wells have been sunk, which has been a 
contributory factor in the lowering of the water-table 
which has taken place. The Zayanda-rud River, or 
Zanda-rud (also called by Ibn Rusta, Mafarrukhi and 
others the Zarin-rOd), which rises on the eastern 
slopes of the Zarda Kuh, receives various tributaries 
from Firaydan and Cahar Maball and then flows 
south-east through the town of Isfahan and finally 
disappears in the Gavkh w anl (GavkhunI) marsh to 
the east of the town. Between Lindjan, where the 
Zayanda-rud enters the Isfahan plain and the 
GSvkh w anI, it waters the buliiks of Lindjan, Marbin 
Diav. Kararidj, Bara’an, and Rudasht, by means of 
105 canals, known locally as mddis. The original 
distribution of the water was attributed by Ibn 
Rusta to Ardashlr b. Babak (155). The modern 
division of the water goes back, according to tradition, 
to Shah 'Abbas. Between Lindjan and the Gavkh w anl 
the river was crossed by twelve permanent and two 
temporary bridges. Below the last of these at Varzana 
there are three dykes or dams for the purpose of 
raising the water to irrigate the land on either side. 
One, the Band-i Marwan, was built in Umayyad 
times (Ibn Hawkal, ii, 365-6; Muhammad Mihdl, 
16-17, 94-104; Houtum-Schindler, 17-18; Husayn 
Khan Tabwildar-i Isfahan, Dfughrafiya-yi Isfahan, 
ed. Manudihr Sutuda, Tehran 1964-5, 37 ff.; A. K, S. 
Lambton, The regulation of the waters of the Zdyanda 
Rud in BSOAS, ix/3 (1937-9), 663-73). In 1954 a 
tunnel connecting the Zayanda-rud with the R. 
Karun was opened at Kuhrang, which materially in¬ 
creased the flow of water in the Zayanda-rud. This 
plan was first conceived by Shah Jahmasp. His 
successor, Shah 'Abbas, began to cut through the 


mountains near Kuhrang, but the work was abandon¬ 
ed before completion. New plans were made during 
the reign of Rida Shah to tunnel through the Kuhrang 
in order to join the two rivers ('Abidi, 74). In 1970 the 
Shah 'Abbas the Great dam was opened in the Kavand 
district. This dam enables the flow of water to be 
regulated throughout the year so that surplus water 
no longer flows into the Gavkh w ani marsh, which 
was reported to be drying up. 

Many of the early Islamic geographers, MafarrukhI. 
his Persian translator, Husayn b. Muhammad b. Abi 
’ 1 -Rida AvI (Tardfuma-i Mahasin-i Isfahan, ed. 
'Abbas Ikbal, Tehran 1949-50), and numerous other 
writers speak of the excellent climate, fertility and 
abundant crops of Isfahan. These included wheat, 
barley, millet, opium, which became an important 
export in the 19th century (Curzon, Persia and the 
Persian question, London 1892, ii, 42; Muhammad 
Mihdl, 125), rice (in Lindjan and Alindjan), cotton, 
tobacco, various oilseeds, pulses and legumes, beet, 
madder, saffron, many kinds of vegetables and 
herbs, melons, grapes, fruits of various kinds, almonds 
and nuts (Ibn Hawkal, ii, 363-7; Mukaddasi, 386-9; 
Istakhri. 198-200; Husayn Khan Tabwildar, 43 ff.; 
Shaykh Djabiri Ansari, 168 ff.; Muhammad Mihdl, 
19-20, 113-25). The Isfahan! peasant is known for his 
thrift and good farming (A. K. S. Lambton, The 
Persian Land Reform 1962-1966, Oxford 1969, 145). 
Animal manure, sewage and pigeon manure collected 
in pigeon-towers, a characteristic feature of the land¬ 
scape of the Isfahan plain, noted by many travellers 
(see Curzon, ii, 19-20), have traditionally been used 
in agriculture round Isfahan. Hamd Allah Mustawfi 
mentions excellent pastures in the neighbourhood 
of Isfahan ( Nuzhat, 49). In many parts of the province 
flocks are a supplementary source of livelihood, and 
in Firaydan and Cahar Maball the main source. From 
these two districts abundant meat supplies also 
were available to Isfahan. Formerly horse-breeding 
and mule-breeding were important in Cahar Maball 
(•Shayhh Djabari Ansari, 182-3), and camels were kept 
in the Ardistan district (ibid., p. 191). Rugs and 
carpets are woven in different parts of the province. 
Isfahan was also noted for its textiles (cf. Olearius, 
The voyages and travels of the ambassadors . . . ., 
London 1669, 225), armour and brass-work. Small 
mineral deposits were formerly worked in Kuhistan 
and Taymara (Abu Nu'aym, i, 32; Mafarrukhi. 18, 
39), but had fallen out of use by the second half of 
the 19th century (Muhammad Mihdl, 20). 

The city of Isfahan, situated on longitude 5i°35 
east and latitude 32°40 north at an altitude of some 
5,200 ft. above sea-level, is an old foundation, centred 
originally on the village of Djay, otherwise called 
Shahristan or Shahristana, two miles to the west of 
which was Yahudiyya, where Jews are supposed to 
have been settled by Nebuchadnezzar (Schreiber, Rev. 
des Etudes Juives, xii, 259; Ibn al-Faklh, 261), or 
under Yazdigird I at the request of his Jewish wife 
Shoshandukht (E. Blochet, Liste des villes, para. 54 
in Receuil des travaux, xvii, 1895; J. Marquart, 
EranSahr, 29). Ancient legends, transmitted by Ibn 
Rusta, attribute the building of the citadel to Kay 
Ka’us [q.v.]. Yahudiyya later became the centre of 
the city while Shahristan became a suburb. 

The province of Isfahan, in view of its central po¬ 
sition, has experienced most of the vicissitudes under¬ 
gone by Persia since the Arab conquest. The popula¬ 
tion is nevertheless remarkably homogenous, apart 
from certain well-marked geographical areas, notably 
Firaydan and Cahar Maball, which are inhabited 
chiefly by Bakhtiyari tribes [g.v.], and small Jewish 
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and Christian minorities mainly in the town of Isfa¬ 
han. For the rest the various settlers brought in by 
different dynasties which successively ruled the pro¬ 
vince have been absorbed into the local population 
(cf. Husayn Khan Tahvildar, 91-2). Jews, as stated 
above, have been settled in Isfahan from ancient 
times. Benjamin of Tudela, writing in the 6th/i2th 
century, states that there were 15,000 Jews in the 
town (Elkan Adler, Jewish Travellers, London 1930, 
53). By the 19th century their numbers had fallen. 
Curzon puts them at only 3,700 (i, 510; see further 
W. J. Fischel, Isfahan, the story of a Jewish commun¬ 
ity in Persia, in The Joshua Starr Memorial 
Volume, New York 1953, 111 ff.). Under Shah 

'Abbas Armenians were brought from Djulfa 
and settled south of Isfahan in a suburb which 
came to be known as New Djulfa. Towards the 
end of the nth/ 17th century their numbers 
reached 30,000. After the fall of the Safawids, 
because of oppression and persecution, their num¬ 
bers were greatly reduced. In 1889 there were 
only some 2,000 Armenians in Djulfa (Curzon, ii, 
51-3; L. Lockhart, The fall of the Safavi dynasty 
and the Afghan occupation of Persia, Cambridge 1958, 
484-5). Small settlements of Armenians and Georgians 
in Firaydan and Cahar Maball are also said to go 
back to the time of Shah 'Abbas (Curzon, ii, 284). 

Ijfahanis are noted for their vigour, quickness of 
intellect, and good craftmanship. Mafarrukhi states 
that the best I$fahanls were very good but the bad 
very bad (21). Husayn b. Muhammad b. Abi ’ 1 -Ri<ja 
Avi also mentions their intelligence and skill as crafts¬ 
men (78; cf. also Muhammad Mihdi, 126). Al-Kazwini 
similarly praises their craftsmanship and learning 
in Jihh, adab, astronomy and medicine (Athdr al-bildd 
wa-lakhbdr al-Hbad, Beirut i960, 297). Mafarrukhi 
relates that Aiiushtravan preferred Isfahan! troops, 
especially those of Firaydan, over all others (42). 
The city has produced many scholars, divines, and 
literary men (for accounts of these see Abu Nu'aym; 
Mafarrukhi; Shavkh Diabiri An$ari; 'Abd al-Karim 
Djazi, Ridjal-i Isfahan ya tadhkirat al-kubur, ed. 
Mujlib al-Din Mahdawi, Isfahan 1949 (2nd ed.); and 
Muslib al-Din Mahdawi, Tadhkira-i Shu'-ara-yi 
Isfahan, Isfahan 1966-7). 

Factional and sectarian strife between Shafi'is and 
Hanafis appears to have been a common feature of 
Isfahan! life in medieval times (cf. the verses by 
Kamal al-Din Isfahan! quoted by Bamd Allah Mus- 
tawfi, Nuzhat, 49-50, and others). Ibn Battuta, who 
visited Isfahan in 727/1326-7, states that the people 
of Isfahan had fine figures and clear white skins 
tinged with red, and were brave, pugnacious, and 
generous, and given to much hospitality, and also 
to sectarian strife. “The city of Isfahan is one of the 
largest and fairest of cities, but is now in ruins for 
the greater part, as the result of the feud there 
between the Sunnis and Rafidis” (The travels of Ibn 
Battuta A.D. 1325-1334, Hakluyt, ed. H. A. R. Gibb, 
ii» 294-5). Hamd Allah Mustawfi also mentions their 
courage and the prevalence of faction. He states that 
the majority were Sunnis of the Shafi'i rite and that 
they performed their religious duties very exactly 
(Nuzhat, 56). After the adoption of Shl'ism under the 
Safawids, Shafi'i-Hanafi strife disappeared, but a 
new form of factional strife between Haydaris and 
Ni'matis, popularly supposed to have been started 
and encouraged by Shah 'Abbas, began. It was still 
strong in the 19th century (Husayn Khan Tahwildar. 
89; Chardin, Voyages, ed. Langlfes, Paris 1811, addi¬ 
tions by the editor, viii, 155-6; The travels of Monsieur 
de ThevenSt into the Levant, London 1687, ii, 108 bis.). 


Curzon, writing in the late 19th century, gives an 
unfavourable account of the Isfahanis. He alleges 
that they enjoyed an unenviable reputation for 
cowardice and morals, and were niggardly and close 
in business matters, and that the lufis of Isfahan 
were regarded as the biggest blackguards in Persia 
(>‘, 43 )- 

Isfahan in the early Islamic centuries. 
There are two versions of the capture of Isfahan by 
the Muslims. According to the Kufan school, it took 
place in 19/640. On the order of the caliph 'Umar, 
‘Abd Allah b. ‘Itban marched on Djay, which was 
commanded by one of the four padhospan of the 
Persian empire (see Noldeke, Gesch. der Perser und 
Araber, etc., 151, no. 2; cf. Christensen, L'empire des 
Sassanides, 87), who, after several battles, capitu¬ 
lated on condition that dfizya was replaced by an 
annual tribute. Tabari gives the date as 21/641-2 (ed. 
Leiden, i, 2637 ff.). The Ba?ran school state that 
in 23/644 Abu Musa al-Ash'ari [q.v.], after Nihawand, 
took Isfahan, or that his lieutenant ‘Abd Allah b. Bu- 
dayl received the capitulation of the town on the usual 
conditions of the establishment of kharadf and djizya 
(Baladhuri, Futuh al-bulddn, Cairo 1957, ii, 383-4; 
on these varying versions see Caetani, Annali, v, 
yr. 23, para. 4-25). Mafarrukhi states that the dfizya 
and kharddf of Isfahan in the first year of the con¬ 
quest amounted to 40,000,000 dirhams (p. 12). 

Under the Patriarchal Caliphs and the Umayyads, 
Isfahan came under the jurisdiction of the governors 
of Basra and ‘Iralj, who usually appointed the gover¬ 
nors of Isfahan. It did not entirely escape the distur¬ 
bances committed by the Kharidiis. In 68/687-8 the 
town was besieged by the Azarina branch, who were 
defeated by 'Itab b. Warka and fled to Fars and 
Kirman. From 75/694 Hadjdjadj b. Yusuf [q.v.], 
who had become governor of ‘Irak, appointed gover¬ 
nors over Isfahan. During his government there 
appears to have been some settlement by Banu 
Tamim in Djay, Banu Kays in the rustak of Anar 
and Taymara, Banu ‘Anaza in Djapalak and Barkrud, 
and Ash'aris in Kumidan, the rustak bordering 
Rayy and Kumis ( Ta’-rikh-i Kumm, 264). Arab 
settlement in Ardistan also traditionally goes back 
to early Islamic times, and in the late 19th century 
Ardistanls still traced back their genealogies to 
Arab ancestors (Shaykh Diabiri Anjari, [q.v.] 191). 

In 127/744-5 ‘Abd Allah b. Mu'awiya, the ‘Alid 
rebel, seized Isfahan and held it for some two 
years until he was put to flight by ‘Amir b. Pabara, 
who recovered Isfahan for the Umayyads. After the 
‘Abbasid revolt broke out in 130/747, Kabtaba, Abu 
Muslim’s general, defeated an Umayyad force in the 
neighbourhood of Isfahan and in 131/748-9 a second 
and larger force under ‘Amir b. pabara was defeated 
near the town. From 132/749-50 ‘Abbasid governors 
were appointed over Isfahan. On the whole, the 
history of Isfahan under the early ‘Abbasids appears 
to have been uneventful, apart from its abortive 
seizure in 138/755-6 by Djumhur b. al-'Idjli, who 
rebelled against al-Mansur. Under Harun al-Rashid, 
as stated above, Kumm was separated from Isfahan 
in 189/804-5. Its kharadf after this amounted to some 
12,000,000 dirhams ( Ta’rikh-i Kumm, 31). After 
the civil war, Isfahan became part of the government 
of Hasan b. Sahl. In 200/815-6 and 201/816-17 there 
was a severe famine. Whether this had anything to 
do with an apparent decrease in the revenue or not, 
it had fallen to 10,500,000 dirhams in the year 204/237 
according to Kudama (von Kremer, Culturgeschichte, 
i, 337 )- In 221-2/836-7 it was still lower, being only 
7,000,000 dirhams according to Ibn Khurradadhbih 
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(ibid., 364). This may, perhaps, have been due in 
part to the fact that about 218/833 the Khurramdini 
movement, which had caused dislocation in Adhar- 
baydjan for many years, spread to Isfahan. An army 
sent by al-Mu c ta$im put the disturbances down. 
According to Ya'kiibI, the revenue had again risen 
towards the end of the century to 10,000,000 dirhams 
(ibid., 377) while Ibn Rusta puts it at over 10,300,000 
dirhams (154). 

In 253/867 ‘Abd al-‘AzIz b. Abi Dulaf was appoint¬ 
ed to the government of Isfahan, which remained in 
the hands of the Banu Dulaf until 282/895-6 when al- 
Mu‘ta<Jid seized Ibn Abi Dulaf’s property (Ibn al- 
Athir, vii, 327). In 260/873-4 Yabya b. Harthama 
appears to have reassessed Isfahan (Ta^rikh-i Kumm, 
185). In the following year, Isfahan passed briefly 
under the control of the Saffarid, Ya'kub b. Layth. 
The Banu Dulaf, who had been reinstated, continued, 
however, to hold the government of the province, as 
they did also under ‘Amr b. La yth, who succeeded in 
265/879. In due course, when al-Muwaffab felt strong 
enough to move against ‘Amr, he ordered Ahmad b. 
‘Abd al-'Aziz b. Abi Dulaf in 271/884-5 to attack 
‘Amr. The latter was defeated and Isfahan once more 
came under the control of the caliphate. In 284/897-8 
‘All b. ‘Isa was sent to the Diibal and ordered to 
reassess Isfahan and abrogate the assessment (dastur) 
of Yabya b. Harthama (Ta’rikh-i Kumm, 184-5). Ibn 
Rusta, who lived in Isfahan and probably wrote his 
account of the town about 290/903, described Diav 
as measuring half a league across and covering an 
area of 2,000 dearths ( ca. 600 acres). It had four gates 
and 100 towers (152). 

‘Abd Allah b. Ibrahim al-Misma‘I, who had been 
appointed governor in 290/902-3, rebelled in 295/907- 
8 with the support of Kurds from the mountain 
regions to the south-west. He was subdued by a force 
sent by al-Muktadir under Badr al-Hammami, who 
became governor of Isfahan (Ibn al-Athir, viii, 9). 
The latter was succeeded by ‘All b. Wahsudan, the 
Daylamite, who, when he was appointed governor of 
Fars in 300/912-3, also became governor of Isfahan. 
In 301/913, Isfahan passed for a brief period under 
the nominal rule of the Samanids, but in 304/916-17 
it was again under an ‘Abbasid governor, Ahmad 
Sa'luk, during whose tenure of office Hamid, the 
vizier of al-Muktadir in 307/919-20, farmed the 
kharadi of Isfahan on a mukata'-a contract. lit 311/923- 
4 Ahmad rebelled but was defeated and killed. 

The Buyids. A troubled period now began for 
Isfahan. In 315/927 Mardawidj b. Ziyar [9.11.] took 
the city and appointed Ahmad b. Kayghulugh 
governor. In 319/931 the Daylamite Lashkari took 
Isfahan from Ahmad, who subsequently recovered 
the city and killed Lashkari (The eclipse of the 
‘Abbasid Caliphate, ed., tr. and elucidated by H. F. 
Amedroz, Oxford 1921, iv, 239-40). Muzaffar b. 
Yakut, whom al-Muktadir had appointed governor 
of Isfahan in the same year, does not appear to have 
gone there (ibid., 236). Mardawidj meanwhile returned 
to the city where he billeted large numbers of troops. 
Some two years later in 321/933 ‘Ali b. Buya ‘Imad 
al-Dawla, who had been appointed by Mardawidj 
over Karadj, took Isfahan, but retired when Marda¬ 
widj sent his brother Wushmglr against him. In the 
same year al-Kahir appointed Muhammad b. Yakut 
governor of Isfahan after he had written to Marda¬ 
widj bidding him to evacuate the city in return for 
recognition as ruler of Rayy and the Djibat, and 
to Wushmglr to retire from Isfahan. Al-Kahir was 
deposed shortly afterwards (ibid., 307). Mardawidj 
retained Isfahan and in the following year, after 'All 


b. Buya had seized Fars and his brother Ahmad had 
occupied Kirman, set out again for Isfahan, where 
he was assassinated by his Turkish troops. ‘All b. 
Buya and his brother Hasan Rukn al-Dawla then 
occupied Isfahan, turning out Wushmglr. The latter 
recovered Isfahan in 327/938-9, but in the following 
year IJasan retook it and continued to rule it until his 
death in 366/976, though a 1 Khurasan! force under 
Mansur b. Karategin temporarily took the city in 339/ 
950-1. In 343/954 Isfahan again suffered a Khurasan! 
incursion, and was plundered by Bu ‘All Caghani. 

On the death of Rukn al-Dawla Isfahan went to his 
son Mu'ayyid al-Dawla, who, from 367/977, ruled 
as ‘Adud al-Dawla’s subordinate. He was followed in 
372/982-3 by his brother Fakhr al-Dawla. The latter 
died in 387/997, and was succeeded by his four-year- 
old son Madjd al-Dawla, whose mother became the 
effective ruler of the kingdom. Madjd al-Dawla, re¬ 
senting his mother’s interference, made an abortive 
attempt in 397/1006 to throw off her control. In the 
following year‘Ala’ al-Dawla Abu Dia'far Muhammad 
b. Dushmanziyar, the maternal uncle of Fakhr al- 
Dawla’s wife, became governor of Isfahan, which he 
ruled intermittently until his death in 433/1041-2. 
lie was turned out by the Buyid, Ibn Fulad, in 407/ 
1016-17 but regained the city in 411/1020-1. In 418/ 
1027-8 he was besieged for four months by ‘All b. 
‘Umran the Ispahbud and Manucihr b. Kabus. In 420/ 
1029 he lost Isfahan to Mas'ud b. Mahmud the Ghaz- 
navid. Having appointed a governor over the city, 
Mas'ud went away, but when the Isfahanis rose and 
killed the Ghaznavid governor, he returned and mas¬ 
sacred a large number of the inhabitants. In the fol¬ 
lowing year ‘Ala 5 al-Dawla recovered the city, but 
Anushiravan b. Kabus, with the help of Ghaznavid 
troops, put him to flight. In 423/1032 he returned to 
Isfahan and in 424/1032-3 Mas'ud gave him the 
government of Isfahan in return for a sum of money. 
In the following year ‘Ala 5 al-Dawla was again 
defeated by a Ghaznavid force. He retired to Firay- 
dan and Kh”ansar. After collecting reinforcements 
he retook Isfahan in 427/1035-6. 

In spite of repeated disorders in Buyid times, Is¬ 
fahan became a flourishing and extensive city, es¬ 
pecially during the vizirate of Isma ‘11 b. ‘Abbad to 
Mu'ayyid al-Dawla and Fakhr al-Dawla (Mafarrukhi, 
40). The Tabara or Jabarak quarter was added by 
the Buyids, its fortress being built according to tra¬ 
dition by Rukn al-Dawla or Mu'ayyid al-Dawla. In 
429/1037-8 ‘Ala 5 al-Dawla built a wall round the city, 
for which purpose he laid heavy impositions on the 
people (Mafarrukhi. 81, 113). The city under the 
Buyids contained splendid private and official resi¬ 
dences, stables, baths, gardens, and fine well-stocked 
bazaars (Mafarrukhi, 83 ff.). Ibn Hawkal mentions 
the wealth and trade of Isfahan and its export of silks 
and textiles to other provinces. No other city between 
‘Irak and Khurasan except Rayy had more trade. 
There was a Friday mosque in Shahristan and 
Yahudiyya, which was more than twice the size of the 
former and bigger than Hamadan (ii, 362-3; Istakhri. 
198-9; Le Strange, 203-4; Hudiid al-’-alam, translated 
and explained by V. Minorsky, London 1937, 131). 
Mafarrukhi records that formerly nearly 2,000 sheep 
and goats and 100 head of cattle were slaughtered 
daily in Isfahan (86-7). If these figures are at all 
accurate, even allowing, in view of the high prosperity, 
for a much heavier meat consumption than in later 
times, the population, on a conservative estimate, 
would have been over 100,000. 

The Saldjuks. During the reign of Mahmud, the 
Ghuzz [g.u.] had begun to move into Persia. They 
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were active to the north and north-west of Isfahan 
but do not appear to have penetrated to Isfahan it¬ 
self, though in 430/1038-9 'Ala’ al-Dawla marched 
from Isfahan against bodies of Ghuzz who had been 
operating in the neighbourhood of Dlnawar and 
defeated them (Ibn al-Athir, ix, 217). It was not 
until some years after the battle of Dind 1 nkan 
(431/1040) that the Saldjuks took Isfahan. In 
434/1042-3 Tughril Beg advanced on the city. Fara- 
murz, who had succeeded his father 'Ala 1 al-Dawla 
in the previous year, bought him off and agreed to 
read the khufba in his name (Ibn al-Athir, ix, 349). 
Faramurz later allied himself with the Buyid Abu 
Kalidjar and omitted Tughril’s name from the khufba. 
In 438/1046-7 Tughril once more advanced on Isfahan 
and on this occasion laid siege to the city. Faramurz 
submitted, agreeing to pay an annual tribute and to 
read the khufba in Tughril’s name, but once Tughril 
left the district he again withdrew his allegiance. 

In 442/1050 Tughril besieged the city for the second 
time. It fell after nearly a year, in Muharram 443/1051 
(Ibn al-Athlr, ix, 385). Tughril appointed a young 
Nishapuri over the city and ordered that no taxes 
should be demanded for three years. His conciliatory 
policy was successful. The city rapidly recovered 
its prosperity and those who had been scattered 
abroad during the years of disorders and famine 
returned. Nasir-i Khusraw, who came to Isfahan via 
Khan Lindjan in 444/1052, wrote that the people 
there were secure and at peace and went about their 
own business. Speaking of Isfahan, he states that it 
was the most populous and flourishing city that he 
had seen in Persian-speaking lands. Describing the 
thriving condition of the town, he states that it had a 
large Friday mosque and many bazaars, including 
one occupied by 200 parrafs, and caravansarais in 
which many merchants were to be found. The town 
had a strong wall with battlements, said to be 3*/, 
farsakhs in circumference; the quarters of the town 
were divided from each other by gates ( Safarndma , 
ed. C. Schefer, Paris 1881, Persian text, 92-3). 

Tughril Beg is alleged to have been much attached 
to the city. He moved his capital there from Rayy 
and made it his chief residence for the last twelve 
years of his reign. He spent over 500,000 dinars on 
public buildings and improvements in the city and its 
environs (MafarrukhI, 101). It continued throughout 
the Great Saldjuk period to be one of the main centres 
of the empire and to be directly administered (where¬ 
as much of the empire was alienated from the 
control of the central government as ikfa c s). Alp 
Arslan also treated the people of Isfahan with favour 
(MafarrukhI, 101-2). Malikshah received the caliph's 
investiture as wall al-'-ahd there in 464/1071-2 (Ibn 
al-Athir, x, 48). On the death of Alp Arslan, Kawurd 
b. Caghrl Beg, in an abortive attempt to assert his 
claim to the throne, briefly occupied Isfahan. 
During the reign of Malikshah, Isfahan reached 
great heights and became an important Sunni centre 
(see A. Bausani, Religion in the Saljuq period, in 
The Cambridge History of Iran, Cambridge 1968, v, 
283-302). Both he and his vizier Nizam al-Mulk 
exerted themselves in its development. MafarrukhI 
relates that it was exempted during the reign of 
Malikshah from kisma and taksif and extra-ordinary 
dues. Announcements to this effect were made in 
the mosques and tablets put up at the gates and on 
the walls of the bazaars (103-4). The Gulbar quarter, 
in which is situated the square now known as the 
Maydan-i Kuhna, with government offices and 
residences was added. New mosques were built and 
additions made to old ones, notably the old Friday 


mosque (see A. Godard, Historique du Masdjid-i 
Djum’a d’Isfahan, in Athdr-i Iran, i, ii, and iii, 1936- 
8; A. Gabriel, Le Masdfid-i Dium < a d’Isfahan, in Ars 
Islamica, ii, 1935). A fortress was made in Diz Kuh 
(Shahdiz) where Malikshah kept his armoury and 
treasury. Nizam al-Mulk built a Nizamiyya in the Dar- 
dasht quarter. The annual revenue of the property 
which he constituted into wakf for it was over 10,000 
dinars (MafarrukhI. 104-5). According to Husayn b. 
Muhammad b. Abi TRida Avi the madrasa was still 
in existence in 729/1328-9, but its endowments had 
been usurped (p. 142). 

With the death of Malikshah in 485/1092, Isfahan 
ceased to prosper, though as the capital of the empire 
its possession was of importance to those who 
contended for power. The townspeople were probably 
not closely engaged in these struggles, but it is likely 
that the prevailing insecurity and the coming and 
going of troops dislocated their lives to some extent 
and engendered discontent. The balance between 
order and disorder in the city was always delicate, as 
the following incident which happened about this time 
shows. A report was spread that a certain blind man, 
alleged to be a BatinI, had lured unsuspecting people 
to their death. The populace rioted and seized and 
burnt all who were accused of being Batinls (Ibn al- 
Athir, x, 214-5). This did not, however, end the activi¬ 
ties of the Batinls. ‘Abd al-Malik 'Attash, the daH, 
had laid the foundations of the movement carefully 
during the reign of Malikshah, and in the disorders 
following his death the movement spread. 

Tad) al-Mulk and Turkan Khatun, Malikshah’s 
wife, read the khutba in Baghdad, where Malikshah 
had died, in the name of her four-year-cld son 
Malimud and hastened to Isfahan. Barkyaruk, the 
son of Zubayda KhStun, who had been seized by the 
supporters of Turkan Khatun. but later freed by the 
NizSm mamluks, left the city on the approach of 
Turkan Khatun, but subsequently returned and 
besieged her there [ibid., x, 146-7). In 487/1094, on the 
sudden death of Turkan Khatun, who had meanwhile 
distributed to her followers all the treasure and stores 
which had been accumulated in Isfahan, Barkyaruk 
re-entered the city. He remained in possession for 
some years, although mainly absent from it dealing 
with rebellions in other parts of his empire. From 
about 490/1097, however, when the struggle with his 
half-brother Muhammad began, his position in the 
city was no longer secure. In 492/1098-9, after num¬ 
bers of his army had deserted to Muhammad, he was 
refused entry and forced to retire to Khuzistan (ibid., 
x, 195). The struggle between the brothers continued 
for the next five years or so, during which time the 
Batinls greatly increased their power in Isfahan and 
the neighbourhood. Ahmad b. 'Abd al-Malik 'Attash, 
who had succeeded his father as ddH at Isfahan, 
obtained entry to the fortress of Shahdiz (according 
to one account as schoolmaster to the garrison), won 
them over and seized the fortress. By 494/1100 the 
Batinls were collecting taxes in its neighbourhood 
and had also gained possession of the fortress of Khan 
Lindjan. Barkyaruk, who had been, rightly or wrong¬ 
ly, accused of BatinI sympathies, now decided to 
move against the Batinls. The Shafi'I kadi, Abu 
’ 1 - Kasim Khudjandi, roused the populace, and a large 
number of persons accused of being Batinls were 
rounded up and burnt (ibid., x, 214-5). The Batinls, 
however, remained in possession of Shahdiz. 

In 495/1102, Muhammad, having been defeated 
near Rayy by Barkyaruk fled to Isfahan, where he 
was besieged by his brother for some nine months. 
During this period he was forced twice to ask loans of 
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the prominent people of the city to satisfy the de¬ 
mands of his troops (ibid., x, 228). When the city 
finally became short of food, Mubammad escaped and 
fled to Adharbaydjan, where he was pursued by Bark- 
yaruk (ibid. , x, 227-8). The struggle continued until 
497/1103-4 when peace was made and Barkyaruk re¬ 
turned to Isfahan (ibid., x, 253-4). On Barkyarulj’s 
death in the following year Muhammad re-entered the 
city (ibid., x, 273). One of his first tasks was to 
reduce the Batinls in Shahdiz and the neighbourhood. 
For some time Ahmad b. ‘Attash negotiated success¬ 
fully to be allowed to remain as chief of the garrison, 
and it was not until 500/1107 that a capitulation was 
agreed to. Some of the garrison accepted a safe con¬ 
duct, but the remainder fought to the end. Ahmad 
was finally captured, paraded through the town and 
skinned alive (see further M. G. S. Hodgson, The 
order of the Assassins, The Hague 1955, and idem, 
The IsmdHli state, in The Cambridge History of Iran, 
v, 422-82). There does not appear to have been any 
renewal of Batin! activities after this apart from 
isolated incidents, such as the burning of the Friday 
mosque and its library in 515/1121-2, which was at¬ 
tributed to them (Ibn al-Athlr, x, 420). 

From 500/1106-7 until Muhammad’s death in 511/ 
1118 Isfahan remained the main centre of the Great 
Said] 11k empire. Thereafter power moved to Khura¬ 
san, where Sandjar ruled as the Great Saldjuk sultan, 
while Isfahan and the western provinces were dis¬ 
puted by the Saldjuks of ‘Irak and their atabegs. 
There were renewals of sectarian strife, notably an 
outbreak in 560/1164-5 between the Khudiandl 
faction and others accompanied by arson, destruction 
of property and loss of life (ibid., xi, 210). In 590/2294 
Isfahan was taken by the Khwarazmshah Tekish, 
to whom the caliph al-Na?ir had appealed about 
588/1192 for help against Tughril, the last of the 
Saldjuks of ‘Irak. Isfahan changed hands several 
times in the subsequent campaigns between the 
caliph and the Khwarazmshah. In 623/1226 the 
Mongol armies under Djurmaghun reached the 
neighbourhood of Isfahan and in 625/1228 Djalal 
al-DIn Khwarazmshah defeated them outside the 
city (J. A. Boyle, Dynastic and political history of 
the Il-Khdns. in The Cambridge History of Iran, v, 
330). Although he was unable to sustain his victory, 
Isfahan did not finally fall until about 638/1240-1, 
when it was delivered into the hands of the Mongols 
by treachery within the walls (Minhadj al-Din al- 
Djuzdianl, Tabakdt-i Nasiri, Calcutta 1824, 422-3). 

Ilkhans and TImurids. In addition to the dis¬ 
orders and extortion which everywhere accompanied 
Mongol rule, the fact that the centre of the kingdom 
was moved to Adharbaydjan was also to the detri¬ 
ment of Isfahan. The Isfahanls did not easily accept 
Mongol rule and proved a tough proposition for 
the conquerors. Baha’ al-DIn b. Muhammad Djuway- 
nl, who was appointed governor of Isfahan and ‘Irak 
by Abaka, took a strong line because of the reputation 
of the Isfahanls for rioting and disorder. He placed 
heavy impositions upon them and broke them by his 
severity. Thieves and disturbers of the peace were 
reduced to obedience and security was established in 
the city and countryside (BanakatT, Ta?rikh, ed. 
Dja'far Shi'ar, Tehran 1970-1, 427; Muhammad Mu- 
fld, Dfami'-i mufidi, ed. Iradj Afshar, Tehran 1961, 
iii, 119-21). 

By the 8th/i4th century the natural advantages of 
Isfahan had enabled it to regain some cf its former 
prosperity. Hamd Allah Mustawfi states that the 
price fixed for com and other grain was always mode¬ 
rate and fruit extremely cheap (Nuzhat, 49). In 735/ 


1335 diwdni taxes levied as tarnghd [?.v.] amounted 
to 350,000 currency dinars in Isfahan while 500,000 
currency dinars were levied as diwdni taxes from the 
surrounding districts. FIruzan, one of the three main 
cities of the Isfahan province in his time, paid 134,500 
currency dinars as diwdni taxation (hukdk-i diwdni, 
ibid., 50-2). It is difficult to compare these figures 
with the figures for earlier periods because of the 
different methods of raising revenue and fluctuations 
in the value of the coinage. Hamd Allah, however, 
maintains that there had been a marked decrease in 
the revenue in Mongol times and that the improve¬ 
ment made under Ghazan Khan was not sustained. 
There is no reason to suppose that Isfahan was ex¬ 
empted from this general tendency. Hamd Allah also 
mentions that there were many madrasas, khankahs, 
and awkaf in Isfahan (ibid. , 49), though, as stated 
above, some of them had been usurped. From the 
account of Ibn Battuta, the craft guilds appear to 
have been in a thriving condition (ii, 295-6), though 
we have unfortunately little information about the 
internal and external trade of Isfahan at this time. 

With the break-up of the Tlkhan empire, Isfahan 
fell to the Cubanids [q .».]. In 742/1341-2, Shah 
Shaykh Abfl Ishak the Indjuid [see Indju] took it 
from them and later lost it to the Muzaffarids, when 
Mubariz al-DIn Muhammad Muzaffar obtained 
possession of it in 758/1357. The Muzaffarids, although 
much split by internecine strife, were the most 
successful of the succession states. Their main 
centres, however, were in Fars and Kirman, and 
their rule did not restore Isfahan to its central posi¬ 
tion. The city was besieged several times and fre¬ 
quently changed hands (Mu‘In al-Din NatanzI, 
Muntakhab al-tawarikh, ed. J. Aubin, Tehran 1957, 
183 ff.). When, during Timur’s second expedition to 
Persia in 786-9/1384-7, the Muzaffarid Zayn al- 
‘Abidin b. Shah Shudja' refused a summons to join 
him, Timur marched on Isfahan, which he reached 
in 789/1387. The ‘alama’ sued for peace. Timur sent 
muhassils into the town to collect the money which 
they had promised. A riot ensued in which the 
muhassils were killed, together with many soldiers 
who had entered the town on their own affairs. 
Timur in retaliation massacred 70,000 of the in¬ 
habitants (Nizam al-DIn Shaml, Zafarndma, ed. 
F. Tauer, Prague 1937, i, 104-5). 

Prosperity did not return to Isfahan under Timur’s 
successors. Shahrukh besieged MIrza Iskandar there 
in 817/1414 from 4 RabI‘I to 2 Djumada I when the 
city fell by assault and was looted ( Mafia ‘ al-sa < dayn, 
i, 269 ff.). In 856/1452 Isfahan was taken by Dja- 
hanshah of the Black Sheep and in the following year 
was sacked by him. In due course it passed under 
the control of the White Sheep, who ruled from 
Adharbaydjan. The Venetians, Josapha Barbara and 
Ambrogio Contarini, visited Isfahan when Uzun 
Hasan was there in 879/1474-5, and the former 
estimated the population to be only 50,000 (Travels 
to Tana and Persia by Josafa Barbaro and A mbrogio 
Contarini, Hakluyt, 1873, 71-2; cf. G. Berchet, La 
Repubblica di Venezia e la Persia, Turin 1865). Even 
allowing for the roughness of the estimates, it is clear 
that there had been a big decline in population since 
MafarrukhI wrote. 

The Safawids. Shah Isma‘ 11 , the founder of the 
Safawid empire, took Isfahan in 908/1502-3. Both he 
and Shah Tahmasp made token gestures of favour 
to the I$fahanls. The former in 911/1505-6, according 
to an inscription in the Friday mosque, forbade the 
writing of drafts on the districts of Isfahan and their 
inhabitants (Lutf Allah Hunarfar, Gandjina-i athdr-i 
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ta^rikh-i Isfahan, Isfahan 1966-7, 76-7), and the 
latter, also according to inscriptions in the Friday 
mosque, remitted various taxes on the guilds and 
certain dues and tolls in 971/1563-4, and rahddri on 
foodstuffs, except imported sugar (ibid., 153-7, 89-90), 
and also forbade the quartering of troops in the city 
(ibid., 75-6). In 955/1548 during the rebellion of 
Ilkas MIrzS, Isfahan was for a brief period taken by 
the Ottomans, and for some years prior to the acces¬ 
sion of Shah 'Abbas great disorder appears to have 
prevailed in the city (Iskandar Beg, ( Alam-dra-yi 
c Abbdsi, lith., Tehran 1896-7, 265). By the beginning 
of the nth/i7th century the Safawid empire extended 
from Georgia to Afghanistan and from the Caspian 
Sea to the Persian Gulf. Isfahan was its natural 
political, administrative, and commercial centre, as it 
had been of the Saldjuk empire, and in 1005/1596-7 
Shah 'Abbas made it his capital. He replanned and 
largely rebuilt the city. Later additions were made 
by Shah 'Abbas II and Shah Sultan Husayn. Here 
the Safawid shahs were visited by embassies from 
European powers, factors of the great trading cor¬ 
porations, and representatives of the religious orders 
of Christendom. Many of these foreign visitors 
resided for long periods in the city, where “a life of 
gorgeous ceremonial mingled with holiday festivity 
rendered Isfahan the most famous and romantic 
city of the East” (Curzon, ii, 22 ff., 546 ff.; see also 
Lockhart. The fall of the Safavi dynasty, app. Ill, 
473 - 85 ). 

Chardin, who visited Persia from 1664-70 and 
1671-77 calls Isfahan “the greatest and most beauti¬ 
ful town in the whole orient”, in which there were 
to be found inhabitants of all religions, Christians, 
Jews, Mahommedans, gentiles, and fire-worshippers, 
and merchants from the whcle world ( Voyages , ed. 
Langtes, Paris 1811, viii, 134). He states that there 
were 162 mosques, 48 colleges, 1,802 caravansarais, 
273 baths and 12 cemeteries within its walls. The 
caravansarais were full of Armenians, who traded in 
cloth (vii, 367), while the place of the sarrafs of 
earlier times had been taken by banians, of whom 
there were, according to Thgvenot, 1,500 in 1665 
(ii, in; see also Jean-Baptiste Tavernier, Voyages 
en Perse 1632-67, ed. Pascal Pia, Paris 1930, 176 ff.). 
The city by this time had grown enormously. Esti¬ 
mates of the population varied from 600,000 to 
1,100,000. Chardin who records that 2,000 sheep were 
killed daily in the city, 500 in the suburbs, and 90 in 
the shah’s kitchens (viii, 135), while giving no 
precise figure for the population, believed Isfahan 
to be as populous as London. This suggests that its 
population was between 600,000 and 700,000. Mu¬ 
hammad Mihdl gives the latter figure for the popula¬ 
tion by the death of Shah 'Abbas and estimates it 
at 1 million under Shah Safi and still higher under 
Shah Sultan Husayn (176-8; see further Lockhart, 
op. cit., 476-7). 

Administration under Shah 'Abbas and his succes¬ 
sors was highly centralized. The different depart¬ 
ments, with their elaborate procedures, had their 
offices in Isfahan (see further MIrza Rafl'a, Dastur 
al-mulUk, ed. Muhammad TakI Danish Pazhuh, Rev. 
de la faculti des lettres et des sciences humaines, 
Univ. of Tehran, xv, 5-6 and xvi, 1-4, which in 
some respects gives a fuller account of the organi¬ 
zation of the state than the Tadhkirat al-muluk, 
tr. and explained by V. Minorsky, London 1943). 
The city and neighbouring districts came under the 
khassa administration. Most of the land had been con¬ 
verted into khalisa and some into wakf (see ‘Abd al- 
IIusayn Sipinta, Ta?rikh(a-i awkdf-i Isfahan, Isfahan 


1968-9, 35 ff., 44-5, 51 ff., 64 ff., 111-2; Gandfina, 
729-30; Muhammad TakI Danish Pazhuh, Asnad-i 
wakf-i Khanddr-i Khalifa Sulfan, in Nama-i Astan-i 
Kuds, ix, 1-2, 97-117; A. A. Salmasizada, Ta’rikh- 
{a-i wakf dar Islam, Tehran 1964). The vizier of 
Isfahan arranged for the cultivation of the former 
and the wazir-i mawkufdt (also called the wazir-i 
fayd athdr ) for the latter (Dastur al-muluk, xvi, 3, 
319-21), while a special department under the 
wazir-i ftalal administered Shah Sultan Husayn’s 
awkaf (ibid., xvi, 3, 322). 

In addition to land and property taxes, dues and 
tolls, the people were subject to ad hoc levies, while 
many local officials, such as the mirab (ibid., xvi, 
4, 432), collected dues and fees as the whole or part 
of their emoluments. Drafts on the revenue were 
common practice and certain sums, especially for 
the payment of officials of the central government, 
were made a charge on different groups of taxpayers. 
For example 50 tumans was levied on the Armenians of 
Djawlaha (in Djulfa) on account of the in'dm-i hama- 
sdla of the amir shikarbashi (ibid., xvi, 1-2, 89). These 
practices were known under previous governments, 
but were less widespread than under the Safawids. 

The craft guilds were assessed by the nakib al-ash- 
rdf in a lump sum, which was subsequently allocated 
among the individual members, subject to the accept¬ 
ance of the assessment by two-thirds of the members. 
The nakib al-ashrdf also appointed the elders (rish- 
sifiddn) of the dervishes and certain other guilds 
(ibid., xvi, 5-6, 549). Prices were under the control 
of the muhtasib al-mamalik (ibid., xvi, 4, 418). 
Some of the guilds performed conies for the court 
and some from time to time were granted exemptions 
from taxation. (Tavernier, 239; Chardin, iv, 95, vi, 
119-20; A. K. S. Lambton, Islamic society in Persia, 
inaugural lecture, School of Oriental and African 
Studies, London 1954, 22 ff.; G anifina, 434-6, for 
a firman of Shah'Abbas dated 1038/1629 inscribed in 
the Shah mosque in Isfahan forbidding the writing 
of drafts on the barbers for any kind of due). Public 
order within the city was under the darughd [17.11.), 
who carried out summary punishment for disorders 
and acts contrary to the shari'a (ibid., xvi, 4, 428-30). 
The 'asas, who belonged to the ddrugha 's office, 
patrolled the city with his men (ibid., xvi, 5-6, 551). 

The kalantar [q.v.] was the main link between the 
population and the government, corresponding in 
part to the earlier ra’is. It was his duty to reconcile 
the interests of the two parties. He was usually 
recruited from among the notables of the town. He 
had general oversight of the kadkhudds of the districts 
and the craft guilds. Together with the vizier, he 
appointed the kadkhudds (ibid., xvi, 4, 421-2; see 
also A. K. S. Lambton, The office of kalantar under 
the Safavids and Afshars, in Milanges Massi, Tehran 

1963)- 

Under Shah ‘Abbas Isfahan again became an im¬ 
portant religious centre, with this difference that 
orthodoxy was now Ithna ‘Ashari Shl'ism. Shi'l 
divines were brought to I?fah 5 n from other centres 
and taught and disputed there, but there is unfortu¬ 
nately little information on the course of the conversion 
of its inhabitants. By the middle of the 17th century 
religious festivals such as the Hd-i kurbdn (see 
Thevenot, ii, 107-8 bis) and the Muljarram ceremonies 
were performed with passion and vigour. Under 
Shah ‘Abbas there was strong supervision of religious 
affairs as there was over other aspects of the life 
of the city. The religious classes were organised into 
corporations under the general oversight of the 
sadr (Dastur al-muluk, xvi, 1-2, 64). Under Sh 5 h 
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Sultan Husayn a new office, that of mulla-baski was 
created, and its holder made head of all the religious 
classes [ibid.). The decision of shar c i cases was in the 
hands of the shayhh al-islam and the kadi {ibid., 
xvi, 1-2, 69). Shah 'Abbas and his immediate succes¬ 
sors treated other religions with toleration, but perse¬ 
cution began under Shah Sulayman and in the time 
of Shah Sultan Husayn was directed, not only against 
other faiths, but also against Sunnfs and Sufis 
(see further Lockhart, op. cit., 32-5, 70-9). 

The wellbeing of Isfahan, as the capital of the 
empire, was closely bound up with the fortunes of the 
Safawid dynasty, as it had been earlier with those 
of the Saldjuk dynasty, whose capital it had also been. 
The fall of the Safawids, however, proved far more 
disastrous for Isfahan than that of the Saldjuks. By 
the reign of Shah Sultan Husayn, a marked decay in 
standards of public and private life and administra¬ 
tive competence had taken place (Muljammad 
Hashim Asif Rustam al-Hukama’, Rustam al- 
tawarikh, ed. Muhammad Mushlri, Tehran 1969, 82-3, 
90 ff., 98-9, 102 ff.; L. Lockhart, op. cit.). Security 
in the town was also at a low ebb. Rustam al-Huka- 
ma 1 gives a list of bloodthirsty “toughs” (pah- 
lavandn va zabardastan va gurdan shabraw va l ayydr), 
and alleges that the shah was unable to punish them 
because the “pillars of the state protected and aided 
them” (106). 

The I2th/i8th and I3th/igth centuries. 
Eventually the Afghans rebelled and invaded central 
Persia. In 1134/1722 after the Safawid army had 
been decisively beaten at Gulnabad near Isfahan, the 
city was besieged (see Lockhart, op. cit., 144 ff- for 
a detailed account of the siege; and also Rustam al- 
tawarikh, 133 ff. on the intrigues and disunity pre¬ 
vailing in Isfahan during the siege). It was reduced 
to appalling straits and fell after six months. Some 
20,000 persons were killed by enemy action and it 
is estimated that four times as many died from star¬ 
vation and pestilence. The city was declared to have 
been conquered bv force (Sinaiaf 11 ") and orders given 
for all land to be declared khalisa. Many of those 
who had escaped in the siege fled to India and the 
Ottoman empire (Shavkh Djabiri Ansari, 32-3, 113- 
14). Sunnism once more, for a brief period, became the 
official religion. 

The Safawid restoration which began when Nadir 
entered Isfahan in 1141/1729 with Tahmasp after 
defeating the Afghans near Muriakh w art was short¬ 
lived. Isfahan was only a shadow of its former self. 
Many of the inhabitants who had survived the siege 
perished in the subsequent massacres. Heavy imposi¬ 
tions were laid upon those who survived to pay the 
soldiery, by whom they were treated with great 
cruelty (Lockhart, Nadir Shah, London 1938, 39 ff.). 
When Nadir finally assumed the crown in 1148/1736, 
he moved the capital to Mashhad. Isfahan, like other 
parts of Nadir’s empire, suffered heavy exactions. 
More land was confiscated for the state, and orders 
were given for the resumption of awkaf. 'Adil Shah 
on his accession in 1160/1747-8 revoked Nadir’s 
land decrees, but confusion continued to exist be¬ 
cause there had been many cases of falsification of 
title deeds, destruction of land registers and usurp¬ 
ation (Shavkh Djabiri Ansari, 35 ff., 122 ff., A. 
K. S. Lambton, Landlord and peasant in Persia, 
131-2). 

On Nadir’s death, the people rose against the 
governor, who took refuge in the fortress of Tabarak, 
where he was besieged. He was eventually killed by 
one of his own ghulams. Ibrahim Shah then sent a 
new beglarbegl to the city in the person of Abu ’ 1 -Fath 


Khan Bakhtiyari, who on Ibrahim Shah’s death 
shortly afterwards ruled in the name of Abu Turab 
MIrza, the eight-year old grandson (through the fema¬ 
le line) of Shah Sultan Husayn. An abortive attack 
on the city was made shortly afterwards by C A 1 ! 
Mardan Khan Bakhtiyari, who retired to Luristan. 
After collecting reinforcements and allying himself 
to the Zands, he marched a second time on Isfahan 
in 1164/1750. Abu ’ 1 -Fath Khan, having failed to 
raise any money from the townspeople, was unable 
to muster an army to oppose him. ‘All Mardan Khan 
entered the city, which was thereupon looted by his 
troops, ( Rustam al-tawarikh, 244 ff.). For a brief 
period 'All Mardan Khan, Karim Khan Zand and 
Abu ’ 1 -Fath Khan ruled the city and its neighbour¬ 
hood jointly. The latter was then killed by 'All 
Mardan Khan who was, in turn, dispossessed in 
1165/1751-2 by Karim Khan, who then appointed 
his brother Sadik Khan as governor. For the next 
few years Isfahan was fought over by marauding 
bands of Zands, Afghans and Kadjars. Its miseries 
were added to by famine in 1170/1756-7, which 
carried off 40,000 persons. Finally, in 1172/1758-9 
Karim Khan took the city. A period of peace now 
began and under the government of Muhammad 
RinanI, a local man whom Karim Kh 3 n appointed 
governor in 1173/1759, the city recovered somewhat 
from the ravages of the previous years (Shavkh 
Djabiri Ansari, 127 ft.; Muhammad Mihdl, 279). 
Isfahan, however, did not regain its former pre¬ 
eminence: Shiraz became the capital in 1180/1766-7. 

On the death of Karim Khan, anarchy broke out 
once more. In 1199/1774-5 Isfahan was looted for 
three days when Bakir Khan, the kadkhuda of 
Kh w uraskan, who had made himself governor, lost 
control on the advance of Dja'far Khan Zand ( Rustam 
al-tawarikh, 59; Ibn 'Abd al-Karim, Ta'rikh-i 
Zandiyya, ed. E. Beer, Leiden 1888, 30). In the 
following year Aka Muhammad Khan Kadjar 
appointed his brother Dja'far Kull Khan governor 
of Isfahan (Shaykh Djabiri Ansari, 126 ff.). Under 
the Kadjars the capital was moved to Tehran. 
Isfahan for a time remained the chief commercial 
city of the empire (J. Macdonald Kinneir, A geo¬ 
graphical memoir of the Persian Empire, London 
1813, 113), but gave way to Tabriz in the second 
half of the 19th century (Curzon, ii, 41)- The events 
of the 18th century had taken a heavy toll on Isfahan. 
Olivier, who visited the city in 1796, describes its 
ruined condition and states that its population did 
not exceed 50,000 (Voyage dans I’Empire Othoman, 
I'tgyple el la Perse, Paris 1807, iii, 101). Morier in 
1811, revising his own earlier estimate, which had 
been much higher, put the population at probably 
about 60,000, on the basis of a daily slaughter of 
300 sheep (A second journey through Persia, Armenia 
and Asia Minor, London 1818, 141-2). 

After the death of Aka Muhammad Khan, an abor¬ 
tive attempt was made in 1212/1797-8 by Muhammad 
Khan Zand to seize the city. This was followed by 
the rebellion of Husayn Kull Khan Kadjar, who, how¬ 
ever, fled the city in 1216/1801-2 on the approach 
of Fath 'All Shah. In 1219/1804-5 there was a further 
setback to the wellbeing of the city in the shape of 
a severe famine caused by the ravages of locusts. 
About this time (or possible earlier) Muhammad Hu¬ 
sayn Khan Nazim al-Dawla was made governor. He 
was a native of Isfahan, a self-made man who acquired 
great riches, largely in land, some of which he con¬ 
stituted into wakf. Under him and his son, Amin al- 
Dawla, who succeeded him when he became $adr-i 
a ( zam, Isfahan began once more to prosper (Shavkh 
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Djabirl Ansari, 41 ff., 137 If.; Muhammad Mihdl, 
281; Sipinta, 398 ff., 408 ff.; Macdonald Kinneir, 
113; Morier, Second Journey , 132; Rustam al-tawarikh, 
212-3; Gandjina, 743-4). On the death of Muhammad 
Husayn Khan in 1239/1823-4, Asif al-Dawla, who 
succeeded him as sadr-i a'zam, demanded a large 
sum in arrears (which was later remitted) from 
Isfahan and Amin al-Dawla was dismissed. In 1242/ 
1826-7 he returned to favour and became vizier to 
Sayf al-Dawla, the new governor of Isfahan. He was 
made qadr-i a'zam in the following year, but fell 
on the death of Fath ‘All, which took place in 1250/ 
1834-5 in Isfahan when he was on his way to Fars. 
Farman-Farma, governor of the province, made a 
bid for the throne but was defeated near Isfahan. 

Renewed outbreaks of rioting in 1252/1836-7, 
1254/1838-9, and 1255/1839-40, during which much 
damage was done, forced Muhammad Shah to come 
to Isfahan in 1256/1840-1 to deal with the disturban¬ 
ces. About 150 liitis were seized and order restored 
(Shaykh Djabirl Ansari, 48 f., 143 ft.). Riots broke 
out again in 1265-6/1848-9 during the reign of Nasir 
al-DIn. After his visit to the city in 1267/1859 con¬ 
ditions began to improve, but severe famine in 
1288/1871-2 and 1289/1872-3 once more arrested its 
growth.The population declined steeply (Husayn Khan 
Tahvildar, 65; Muhammad Mihdl, 281-2; Shaykh 
Djabirl Ansari, 158-9). Zill al-Sultan was appointed 
governor in 1874, and by 1881 had become the virtual 
ruler of most of southern Persia. His government was 
severe and autocratic. Disorders were not tolerated. 
The city again began to flourish and the population 
to increase. According to a census taken in 1882 it 
was 73,654. Eleven years later Houtum-Schindler 
considered it had risen, by natural increase and 
immigration, to close on 82,000 (119-20; Muhammad 
Mihdl and Shaykh Djabirl An$ari, however, give 
higher estimates). In 1888 when Zill al-Sultan fell 
from power, he was deprived of all his governments 
except Isfahan. During the reign of Muzaffar al-DIn, 
who succeeded in 1896, there were various outbreaks 
of violence in the city, including an attack on the 
Babls in 1903-4 (Shaykh Djabirl Ansari, 182). Winds 
of change were meanwhile blowing in Isfahan as 
elsewhere. Discontent with the government and its 
policies was spreading, and when the Constitutional 
Revolution came, Isfahan played a prominent part 
[see djam'iyya]. 

Bibliography: In addition to the works 
mentioned in the text: Muhammad Hasan Khan 
Maragha 5 ! $an!‘ al-Dawla (I‘timad al-Saltana), 
Mir'at al-buldan, Tehran 1877-80; Shaykh Hasan 
Djabirl Ansari, Ta'rikh-i Isfahan va Rayy, Tehran 
1944; ‘All Djawahir Kal 3 m, Zanda-riid yd Djughrd- 
fiyd-yi ta'rikhi-i Isfahan va Djulfa', Tehran 1970-1; 
Mudjmal al-tawarikh, ed. Malik al-Shu'ara Bahar, 
Tehran 1940-1; B. Spuler, Iran in frtihislamischer 
Zeit, Wiesbaden 1952; Muhammad 'All Hazln, 
Ta'rikh-i Hazin', Isfahan 1964-5; idem, Tadhkira-i 
Hazin', Isfahan 1966-7; A chronicle of the Carme¬ 
lites in Persia and the Papal Mission of the xviith 
and xviiith centuries , 2 vols. London 1939; E. 
Aubin, La Perse d'aujourdhui, Paris 1908; E. E. 
Beaudouin, Ispahan sous les grands chahs, xviie 
siicle, in Urbanisme, x, Paris, 1932; A. Godard, 
Isfahan, in Athar-i-Tran, Annales du Service Ar- 
cheologique de I’lran, Paris 1937, ii, fasc. 1; A. V. 
Pope (ed.), A survey of Persian Art, Oxford 1938; 
P. Sykes, History of Persia, London 1915, ii; 
J. Aubin, Etudes Safawidcs I. Sah IsmaHl et les 
notables de I'lraq persane, in JESHO, ii/i (1959); 
S. M. Stem, E. Beazley and A. Dobson, The 


fortress of Khan Lanjan, in Iran (Journal of the 
British Institute of Persian Studies), ix (1971); 
Muhammad Mihryar, Shahdiz kudjdst, in Rev. de 
la fac. des lettres, University of Isfahan, i (1965); 
C. O. Minasian, Shahdiz of IsmaHli fame its siege 
and destruction, London 1971. Isfahan is mentioned 
in the works of numerous travellers. In addition 
to those mentioned in the text the following are 
some of the more important: Cornelius de Bruyn, 
Travels into Muscovy, Persia and part of the East 
Indies, translated from the original Dutch, 2 vols., 
London 1737; J. Fryer, Travels into Persia begun 
in 1673, finished 168r, London 1693; Sir Thomas 
Herbert, Some years travels, London 1638; E. 
Kaempfer, A moenitatum exoticarum politico phy- 

sico-medicarum fasciculi v. Lemgo 1712; 

Raphael du Mans, Estat de la Perse en 1660, 
Paris 1890; Sir Antony Sherley and his Persian 
adventure, ed. E. D. Ross, London 1933; J. Struys, 
Les voyages de Jean Struys, en Muscovie, en Tar¬ 
taric, en Perse, aux Indes, et plusieurs etc., par 
M. Glanius, Amsterdam 1681; P. della Valle, 
Viaggi di Pietro della Valle, Rome 1650; J. 
Han way, An historical account of the British trade 
over the Caspian Sea 3 , London 1762, ii; T. J. 
Krusiriski, Histoire de la derniire revolution de 
Perse, 2 vols., the Hague 1728, tr. anonymously 
into English under the title The history of the 
revolution of Persia taken from the memoirs of 

Father Krttsiiiski . London 1728, Dublin 

1729; J. Otter, Voyage en Turquie et en Perse, 
Paris 1748; A Arnold, Through Persia by caravan, 
London 1877, i; R. B. M. Binning, A journal of 
two years travel in Persia, Ceylon, etc., London 1857, 
ii; E. L. Bishop, Journeys in Persia and Kurdistan, 
London 1891, 2 vols.; C. A. de Bode, Travels in 
Luristan and Arabistan, London 1845, i; Mme. 
J. Dieulafoy, La Perse, Paris 1887; A. V. Williams 
Jackson, Persia Past and present, New York 1906; 
Ker Porter, Travels, London 1821, i; J. Morier, 
A journey through Persia, Armenia and Asia Minor 
to Constantinople, in the years 1808 and 1809, 
London 1812; F. Stack, Six months in Persia, 
London 1882, ii; Gazetteer of Persia, Simla 1918, 
ii, 239-49. (A. K. S. Lambton) 

2. Monuments 

The Islamic monuments of Isfahan today constitute 
one of the most significant and complete architectural 
complexes preserved at the heart of a modem city 
which owes them much of its prestige. Carefully 
restored, the most important amongst them dominate 
the developing urban landscape in the midst of which 
they stand, while the old quarters, both in the built- 
up area of Isfahan itself and in the many surrounding 
villages, still harbour numerous modest structures, 
often partially ruined, which remain insufficiently 
studied. Some idea of the richness of this complex 
may be gathered from the fact that more than fifty 
structures of various kinds figure in the brief archae¬ 
ological inventory drawn up about forty years ago by 
Andr6 Godard, and that this figure is still minute 
compared with that of the 162 mosques, 48 colleges, 
1802 caravanserais, and 273 baths enumerated at the 
end of the nth/i7th century by that trustworthy 
traveller and observer, Chardin. 

All these various buildings, however, famous and 
less known alike, on account of their nature and 
especially their date, bear but incomplete witness to 
the past of a city which from the ist/7th century 
onwards has played an important role in the Islamic 
history of Iran. Belonging for the most part to the 
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nth/iyth century, which saw the installation at Isfa¬ 
han of the Safavid Shah ‘Abbas I, and with the oldest 
parts not going back beyond that 5th/nth (Saldjuk) 
century in which the imperial vocation of the city was 
established by Malikshah and his ministers, they 
are insufficient to allow us to retrace on the ground 
with any degree of certainty the stages cf the city’s 
development, which began soon after the Arab con¬ 
quest and for which the literary sources provide 
most of the evidence. The general outline both of 
the plan of the twin cities of Diav and al-Yahudiyya, 
between which from the beginning of the 'Abbasid 
period the population of an already prosperous 
trading centre was divided, and of the locality used as 
a residence by the Buwayhid princes, can be seen only 
in such indications as the permanence of the site of the 
great mosque and a mud-walled citadel, itself comple¬ 
tely rebuilt several times, and the recent discovery of a 
doorway which probably belonged to the mosque of al- 
Sahib ibn ‘Abbad. The evidence is almost as vague re¬ 
garding the organisation of a Saldjuk capital, in which 
we can locate with difficulty, apart from the great 
mosque and citadel already mentioned, the situation of 
a few sanctuaries still marked by minarets, and the 
probable site of the great mayda-n, by which, in earlier 
times, the royal palace and the Nizamiyya madrasa 
stood.This situation, so inimical to any methodical ap¬ 
proach to the architectural school of Isfahan, can in 
fact be attributed to the very conditions in which 
the town has survived, partially ruined more than 
once, and then rebuilt according to the unchanged 
techniques of an impermanent method of building in 
mud- or baked brick, or even in puddled clay, which 
was traditional in that area, and dictated by geo¬ 
graphy. Thus either side by side or the one above the 
other, urban nuclei replaced each other, comparable 
in their evolution to the large villages also situated in 
the oasis, which were themselves from time to time 
the object of intense architectural activity. And sim¬ 
ilar difficulties of identification, due both to the 
paucity and the frailty of archaeological landmarks, 
hinder the studv of the older districts of present-day 
IsfahSn, as well as that of the settlements, thriving 
or half-ruined, around the city, such as BiizOn, Bar- 
sy 3 n, Gar, Sin, Ziyar, Lindjan/Pir-i Bakran—or 
Ashtardjan, to mention but a few among the best 
known, where significant remains dating from the 
Saldjuk and Ilkhanid periods survived until recently 
and in some cases are still preserved. 

In the centre as a whole, we must give particular 
attention to the Great. Mosque, which by its antiquity 
and extent provides us with an archaeological docu¬ 
ment of exceptional value: the Masdiid-i Dium c a 
where authentic traces of the period of Malikshah 
between 465/1072 and 485/1092 have survived in the 
midst of later constructions or modifications no less 
worthy of interest. Here are abundant inscriptions 
from the 5th/nth century onwards, and noteworthy 
decorative elements such as the brick ornamentation 
in the interior of two Saldjuk domed halls, or the 
stucco mihrdb of the Mongol ruler Oldjevtii, are 
preserved there behind the 7 wans and facades entirely 
covered in faience which give the courtyard its 
Safavid appearance. But the very variety of the 
pieces of evidence found together in this venerable 
yet disparate building, where the necessary sondages 
and investigations have never been carried out, 
prevents us from reconstructing its history with 
any degree of certainty. For this history contradic¬ 
tory hypotheses suggest widely differing interpre¬ 
tations, and there have even been produced more 
general theories, such as that of the “kiosk-mosque”, 


resting on assumptions as impossible to prove as to 
refute. 

In effect then it is the Safavid achievements, 
either in isolation or taken in conjunction with earlier 
buildings of secondary importance reworked in the 
Safavid period (numerous small more or less dis¬ 
guised Saldjuk or Ilkhan sanctuaries are in this 
position), which make up the architectural landscape 
of the monuments in Isfahan today. This landscape, 
whose uniformity so well conceals the achievements of 
earlier periods, gives but an inadequate impression of 
the totality of the grandiose design for an imperial 
city once conceived by Shah ‘Abbas I. However, it re¬ 
tains enough of the earlier features to enable one 
still to distinguish the overall plan which made the 
Maydan-i Shah—the royal square in front of the 
ruler’s palace—into the majestic centre of the city; 
this centre led on one side to the older thoroughfare 
linking the Great Mosque both with the Citadel and 
the Pul-i Khadju, or at least with the bridge which 
had preceded the present bridge-barrage built by 
Shah ‘Abbas II; it was completed on the other side 
of the royal palace and gardens by the new CahJr 
Bagh avenue which led from these gardens to the 
Allahwardi Khan bridge, which like the CahSr Bagh 
itself dates from the monarch’s first series of architec¬ 
tural undertakings in 1006/1598. 

The Maydan-i Shah itself, 510 metres long by 165 
metres wide, framed by a wall of blind arcades 
concealing a trading street full of shops, was a 
monumental work of art, splendidly complemented 
by the imposing perspective of the tree-lined Cahar 
Bagh bordered with canals of running water over 
more than one and a half kilometres. But the build¬ 
ings which surrounded this square towards the end 
of the reign of Shah ‘Abbas I, to the south the majest¬ 
ic royal mosque of Masdjid-i Shah (probably begun in 
1021/1612-13), to the east the Masdjid-i Shavkh Lutf 
Allah (begun 1012/1603), to the north of the royal 
bazaar with its monumental gateway (built in 1029/ 
1620), could be seen above all as worthy companions 
to the ‘Ali Kapu palace which had been constructed 
by Shah 'Abbas I on the basis of a Timurid pavilion, 
and which gave the monarch a panoramic view of the 
esplanade and its surroundings from the raised ter¬ 
race of its talar. This latter place, together with 
the Cihil Sutun palace which was soon erected not 
far away and inside the same enclosure, and whose 
construction must also have been started in 1006/ 
1598, thus formed the essential preliminary starting- 
point in Shah ‘AbbSs’ plan to convert Isfahan above 
all into a “jewel box city” for his own residence. 

Moreover, the importance of this “royal city” 
situated between the Maydan-i Shah and the Cahar 
Bagh continued to be strengthened under succeeding 
monarchs by the building of other sumptuous pavil¬ 
ions. But one last Safavid building for religious 
purposes from the I2th/i8th century remains to be 
noted with the construction between 1118/1706 and 
1126/1714 of the Mader-i Sliah tnadrasa and the 
adjoining caravanserai, which has also survived until 
today. Mention must be made too of those Armenian 
churches of the New Djulfa district, in which can 
still be seen the fundamental characteristics of the 
imperial style dominant at the time when they were 
founded by an emigre colony. 

The various buildings briefly listed here in order 
to recreate a panorama of Safavid Isfahan all possess 
as their prime quality the ability to serve as living 
testimony to a refined art form which caused the 
city to be described, as the expression of Gobineau’s 
admiring critical appreciation, as “a triumph of 
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elegance and model of prettiness”, but which in 
effect makes it above all a museum the size of a city. 
Travellers and writers to whom it owes its fame 
have served it well up to now; it is to be hoped that 
such a complex of Safavid monuments will henceforth 
give rise to precise scientific and aesthetic studies 
which will provide a clearer view of a distinctive his¬ 
torical epoch sharply defined in time and in space. 

Bibliography: To the accounts of earlier trav¬ 
ellers and late 19th century descriptions already 
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(J. Sourdel-Thomine) 

al-I$FAHAnI [see abu ’l-faradj; ibn d/Iwud; 

'iMAD AL-DIn]. 

isfarAyIn, a district, and in earlier Islamic 
times a town, in northwestern Khurasan. It lies on 
the northern edge of the long plain which extends 
from Bistam and Shahrud in the west almost to 
NIshapur in the east and whose central section is 
drained by the Kal-i Shur river before it turns south¬ 
wards into the Dasht-i Kawlr. In mediaeval Islamic 
times, the route from NIshapur to Gurgan ran across 
this plain, and the geographers place Isfarayin at 
roughly the midpoint, five stages from NIshapur and 
five from GurgSn. 

Though allegedly founded by Isfandiyar, little is 
known of Isfarayin’s pre-Islamic past except that it 
was under a dihftdn (Tha'alibI, Ghurar al-siyar, ed. 
Zotenberg, 591). A popular etymology, given e.g. by 
Yakut, derives its names from ispar-ayin "shield- 
like”, and this may have influenced the IJuddd al- 
' alam'% spelling as Siparayin. It is also said that it 
used earlier to be called Mihradjan, a name surviving 
in later times as a village in the rustdk of Isfarayin. 

The 4th/ioth century geographers describe Isfa¬ 
rayin as being administratively one of the rustdk s 
of NIshapur, its town being, according to MukaddasI, 
the most prominent of the towns of these rustdk s. 
It had five markets and a well-fortified citadel called 
"the golden castle”, kaPa-yi zar. The inhabitants 
were Shafi'Is; Isfarayin was one of the remaining 
pockets in Khurasan of Shafi'ism, which was then 


retreating under the advance of the HanafI madhhab, 
The surrounding district contained 40 or 50 villages, 
and cereals, rice, grapes and other fruit were grown 
there. Sam'anI and Yakut name a large number of 
scholars from Isfarayin, of whom the most notable 
were the theologian and jurist dealt with in the next 
article and Abu ’ 1 -Muzaffar Tahir b. Muhammad al- 
Isfarayini (d. 471/1078-9), a prot6g6 of Nizam al- 
Mulk and author of a Kur’an commentary in Persian, 
the Tadj al-taradjim, one of the earliest after the 
Persian adaptation of Tabari’s commentary, cf. G. 
Lazard, La langue des plus anciens monuments de la 
prose persane, Paris 1963, 94-6. Another famous son 
of IsfarSyin was Mahmud of Ghazna’s vizier Abu ’ 1 - 
'AbbSs Fadl b. Ahmad al-Isfarayinl (d. 404/1013-14), 
to whose exactions in KhurSsSn the historian 'Utbi 
attributes much economic distress (cf. Barthold, 
Turkestan, 287). 

During the Mongol invasions of Persia, the com¬ 
mander Siibetey came from NI|hapur in 617/1220 
and sacked Isfarayin; but the northwestern region of 
Khurasan, including Djuwayn, DjSdjarm and 
Arghiyan, seems to have suffered less than the prov¬ 
ince in general, and was in 630/1233 placed under 
the rule of a local tnalik subordinate to the Mongol 
governor of Khurasan, Cin-Temur (Djuwayni-Boyle, 
i, 146, ii, 487). In Mustawfi’s time a century later, 
there was still a flourishing town and agricultural 
hinterland at Isfarayin, with the town itself getting 
water from an adjacent river and the villages depen¬ 
dent on handle ; we hear, too, of coins being minted 
there under the Ilkhanids, as later under the 
Safavids. 

In Safavid times, Isfarayin was only just within 
the northern frontier of the province of Mashhad, 
and suffered repeatedly from Ozbek incursions, with 
a particularly severe devastation just before 1006/ 
1597; during the I2th/i8th century there was a fur¬ 
ther destruction by the Afghans. The site of the 
mediaeval town is probably now represented by the 
ruins called Shahr-i Bilkls (cf. Yate, Khurasan and 
Sistan, 378-9). Today, the region of Isfarayin is 
prosperous and fertile, being famed for its fruit; 
since 1958 it has formed a separate district or 
shahristan in the province of Khurasan. The main 
town of the district is Miyanabad. 

Bibliography: Scattered references in the 
4th/ioth century geographers (Ya'kubI, Ibn 
Hawkal, MukaddasI, Huddd al-’-alam), see indices; 
Yakut, Buldan, i, 246; Sam'anI, Ansab, ff. 33b-34a, 
545b; Mustawfi, Nuzha, tr. 148; Barbier de Mey- 
nard, Dictionnaire glographique, historique et littl- 
raire de la Perse, Paris 1861, 34-5, 552; C. E. Yate, 
Khurasan and Sistan, Edinburgh 1900, 383 ff.; 
Le Strange, 393; B. R. Spooner, Arghiyan. The 
area of Jajarm in western Khurasan, in Iran, J. 
of the British Institute of Persian Studies, iii (1965), 
97-108. (C. E. Bosworth) 

AL-ISFARAy1nI, Abu IshXk IbrahIm b. 
Muhammad b. IbrahIm b. Mihran al-MihrdjAnI, 
Ash'ari theologian and Shafi'i jurist, was along 
with Ibn Furak [q.v.], the chief propagator of 
Ash'ari theology in NIshapur at the turn of the 
5th/nth century. Originating from Isfarayin, he 
studied mainly in Baghdad, where he must have 
arrived before 351/962. He attended the lectures 
of Abu ’ 1 -Hasan al-Bahili in Ash'ari theology at the 
same time as al-Bakillani [:7.1 1 .] and Ibn Furak. 
After leaving Baghdad, he taught in Isfarayin. La¬ 
ter he accepted an invitation to NIshapur, where a 
madrasa was built for him. He engaged in disputa¬ 
tions with Karrami scholars at the court of Mahmud 
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2. Friday-mosque: mihrab of Uldjaytu 
mihrab and minbars. 
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Shahristan Bridge: facing downstream. 
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PLATE III 



5. Masdjid-i Shah: seen from the Kapi palace. 



6. Masdjid-i Shah: dome in front of the mihrab. 








7 Ala Kapi palace: reception room, 
ist floor. 


8. Madrasa Mader-i Shah: dome 
seen from the inner court. 
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of Ghazna. From 411/1020 he also held sessions 
teaching fiaditji in the congregational mosque of 
Nishapur. After his death in Mubarram 418/February 
1027, his body was brough t to Isf arayin. His tomb con¬ 
tinued to attract pious visitors in the 6th/i2th century. 

None of his works on Shafi'I law, principles of 
law (usul al-fikh), and theology is extant, but the 
numerous references to his doctrine in later works 
attest their popularity for several generations after 
his death. He played a leading role in the elabora¬ 
tion of Agh'ari doctrine in his generation, which in 
several areas covered new ground not touched by 
the founder of the school. In the struggle against 
the anthropomorphism of the Karramiyya he, like 
Ibn Furak, supported a more abstract view of God 
closer to Mu'tazili doctrine as compared with al- 
Ash'ari, who had been mainly concerned with the 
defence of the traditionalist view of God against 
Mu'tazilism. In the theory of knowledge, prophet- 
hood, the nature of the Kur’an, human acts, his 
views are frequently contrasted in the sources with 
those of al-Bakillani and are often closer to Mu'tazili 
doctrine. He ascribed wider immunity [see 'isma] 
from falsehood to the prophets than did al-Bakillani 
and held that the extraordinary acts of saints 
(karamat) do not reach the degree of miracles of 
prophets ( mu'diizat ). In the words of al-Diuwavni. 
he inclined to a position close to the Mu'tazili rejec¬ 
tion of the miracles of saints. In substantial agree¬ 
ment with al-Bakillani he distinguished between the 
eternal speech (kaldm) of God, which according to 
his doctrine could not be heard, and the Kur’an. 
Against al-Bakillani’s view that the miraculous 
inimitability of the Kur’an resides in its superior 
composition and rhetorical perfection, he supported 
the view of the Mu'tazili al-Na??am that God prevents 
man from imitating the Kur’an. Like al-Bakillani 
he attempted to define the concept of kasb referring 
to human acts, which had been of no significance in 
the doctrine of al-Ash'ari, which exclusively stressed 
divine omnipotence. Also in agreement with Mu'tazili 
doctrine and against the prevaling Ash'ari view he 
held that man’s first duty was to reach knowledge of 
God through reason, independently of the mission 
of prophets, and he opposed the doctrine that God 
may impose on man obligations which are beyond his 
power (taklif ma la yufak). 

Bibliography. al-'Abbadi, K. Tabakdt al-fuka- 
ha' al-ShdfiHyya, ed. G. Vitestam, Leiden 1964, 
104; Abu ’ 1 -Muzaffar al-Isfaraylnl, al-Tabfir fi 
’ l-din , ed. 'Izzat al-'Attar al-Husaynl, Cairo 
1940, 66; Abu Isbak al-Shlrazi, Tabakdt al- 
fukaha’ > , Baghdad 1356, 106; Sam'ani, fol. 33V; 
al-Sariflnl, al-Muntakhab min Kitab al-Siyak li- 
ta'rikh Nisabur, ed. R. N. Frye, The Histories 
of Nishapur, The Hague 1965, fol. 25 f.; Ibn 
'Asakir, Tabyin kadhib al-muftari, ed. al-Kudsi, 
Damascus 1347, 234 f.; al-Subkl, Tabakdt al- 
Shafi l iyya al-kubra, Cairo n.d., iii, 111-4; Kamal 
al-DIn al-Baya<JI, Ishfirat al-maram, ed. Yusuf 'Abd 
al-Razzak, Cairo 1947, 54, 84, 249; Ibn Khallikan. 
no. 4; Brockelmann, S I, 66. Concerning his doc¬ 
trine: M. Horten, Die philosophischen Sysleme 
der spekulativen Theologie im Islam, Bonn 1912, 
556 f.; A. S. Tritton, Muslim theology, London 
1947, 184; in addition to the references given there: 
al-Djuwayni, al-Shamil, ed. H. Klopfer, i, Cairo 
1961, passim; idem, al-Irshdd, ed. M. Y. Musa 
and A. A. ‘Abd al-Hamid, Cairo n.d., 316, 333. 
On his doctrine of knowledge: J. van Ess, Die 
Erkenntnislehre des ’■Adudaddln al-lci, Wiesbaden 
1966, index s.v. Isfari’inl. (W. Madelung) 


ISFENDIYAR OGHLU. the name of a Tur¬ 
koman dynasty, which founded the independent 
kingdom of Kastamonu on the decline of the Saldjuk 
kingdom of Konya, at the end of the 7th/i3th cen¬ 
tury, in N.W. Asia Minor, in the ancient Paphlagonia. 
The name is taken from that of the best known ruler 
of this dynasty, Isfendiyar Bey; in the ioth/i6th cen¬ 
tury we find the name Klzll Ahmedlu, from Klzll 
Ahmed, the brother of Isma'il Bey, The Byzantines 
called the Isfendiyar Oghlu “the sons of Amurias” or 
of Omur. The founder of the dynasty appears to have 
been Shams al-Din b. Taman (Timur?) Dian- 
dar, who held a grant of the district of Affani; he 
went to war with Mas'ud II (681/1282-697/1298), 
captured the town of Kastamonu and in 690/1291 
(Munedjdjimbashi) was appointed governor of the 
districts seized by him by the Illchan prince Gavkhatu. 
He seems to be identical with Sungur Bey Shams! 
Pasha, who conquered Bolu according to Ewliya, 
ii, 173. His son, Shudja' al-DIn Su lay man Pasha 
(700/1301-740/1340), at first acknowledged the 
suzerainty of the Ilkhans, but afterwards made 
himself independent and conquered Sinope, which 
was still in possession of a daughter of Mas'ud II. 
He is mentioned in Ibn Battuta (ii, 343 ff.), Shihab 
al-D!n (Not. et Extr., xiii, 340 and 361 f.) and Abu’l- 
Fida’ (Glographie, ed. Reinaud, ii, 1, p. 35; 2, p. 142, 
145); Pachymeres, ii, 345 ff. and 456 f., knows him 
by the name SoAi>}xa[X 7 ra 5 ;i. His successors were: his 
son Ibrahim Pasha; 'Adil Bey, son of the 
Emir Ya'kub and grandson of Shams al-DIn (about 
746/1345); Djalal al-Din Bayazld, son of 'Adil 
Bey, called Koturiim by the Ottomans, died 787/ 
1385; Sulayman Bey, son of Bayazld, from 
787/1385-795/1393; Sultan Bayazld I killed him 
and seized the land (according to Rev. Hist., 389; 
the Ottoman chronicles make no mention of Sulay¬ 
man Bey and make Bayazld Koturiim reign till 
795/r393). Mubariz al-DIn Isfendiyar, son of 
Bayazld, was restored by Timur in 805/1402-3. 
He died on 22 Ramadan 843/26 Feb. 1440. About 
820/1417 he had to cede the towns of Tosya, Canklrl 
and Kal'edjik and the district of Djanlk to Mebem- 
med I and later the rich copper mines to Murad II; 
Ibrahim, son of Isfendiyar, 843/1439-857/1443; 
Isma'il, son of Ibrahim, was deposed by Sultan 
Mebemmed II at the instigation of his brother 
Klzll Ahmed in 864/1460 and died in Philippolis, 
which was allotted to him as a residence by the 
sultan. He wrote a widely circulated book, 
Huluwiyyat-i Suljdni, on the ritual prescripts of 
Isljm. His brother Kizil Ahmed fled to Uzun 
Hasan after the confiscation of Kastamonu, returned 
to Constantinople after the death of Mehemmed II, 
and was honourably received by Bayazld II; his 
son MIrza Mebemmed married a daughter of the 
sultan and his grandsons Shamsi and Mustafa 
Pasha filled high offices under Selim II and Murad 
III; ShemsI Pasha in particular had great personal 
influence as the confidant (musahib) of Murad III. 
He fabricated a genealogy of the “Klzll Ahmedlu 
Isfendiyar-Oghlu” which went back to Khalid b. 
al-Walid, and invented the name Klzll Ahmedlu 
for the dvnasty of Isfendiyar-Oghlu. Descendants of 
this family still exist and, when at the beginning of 
the nth/i7th century it was feared that the Ottoman 
ruling house might become extinct, the Klzll Ab- 
medlu were considered amongst others as possible 
claimants to the throne on account of their frequent 
marriages with relatives of the sultans. 

On this genealogy cf. that of Isma'il Bey, in the 
Ifulwviyyat-i Sultani in Rieu, Catal. of Turkish MSS, 
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GENEALOGY OF THE ISFENDIYAR-OGHLU 

1. Yaman Diandar (for Yaman b. Djandar?) 

I 

2. Shams al-Din (= Sungur Shams! Pasha?) 


3. Shud|a c al-Din Sulayman Pasha 


4. Emir Ya c Jcub 


1 

5. Ibrahim Pasha 6. 

‘All Bey 7. Nastratios (= 8. ‘Adil Bey (‘All) 

Na$ir al-Din ?) | 

9. Bayazld Kotiirum (Vali) 

1 

1 

io. Sulayman Pasha 

1 I 1 

11. Mubariz al-Din Isfendiyar 12. Iskandar 13. (daughter) 

i 

(reg. 795-843 A.H.) 

1 

14. daughter, married 

I 

15. Kara Yabya 

to Murad I. 

1 



16. Ibrahim, reg. 
843-847/1439-43 


17. Kawam al-Din Kasim Bey, 
married (828/1425) a sister 
of Murad II. 


r 

18. Khidir Bey 19. Murad 


24. Iskandar, called 
Mirza Bey 


20. Halima, 
married 
828/1425 Sul¬ 
tan Murad II 

I 

25. liasan, killed 

855/1451 


21. Kamal al-Din 
Abu ’ 1 -Hasan Isma'il; 
reigned 847-864/1443-60; in 
844/1440 married a 
daughter of Murad II. 

I 

26. Hasan 


22. KIzll Ahmed 

I 

27. Mebemmed, called 
Mirza, married a 
daughter of 
Bayazld II. 

_I_ 


23. Khadidia 


28. Shams! Pasha 


29. Mustafa Pasha 


in the British Museum, II, and that of Shams! Pasha 
in Pe£ewi, ii, 10 ff.; 4 perhaps the brother of Sulay¬ 
man Pasha, called al-Efendi by Ibn Buttuta; the sons 
of Sulayman Pasha, 5-7, in Ibn Battuta, ii, 340, 348, 
Shihab al-Din, and Pachymeres, ii, 327 ff., 611; 8 ac¬ 
cording to MunedjdjimbashI, son of Sulayman Pasha; 
13 according to Sa'd al-Din, i, 192; another sister of 
Isfendiyar and her son is mentioned by Clavijo, 92, 
but without giving her name; 14 according to 
Ta^rikh-i Sdf, i, 39 f.; on 17 see Sa'd al-Din, i, 277 f., 
318 f., Hamid Wahbi, 1350 f.; on 18 Sa'd al-Din, i, 
287; on 19 Sa'd al-Din, i, 318 f.; 21, the epithet in 
Feridun, i, 250; on his marriage with a daughter of 
Murad II; Dukas 243; Sa'd al-Din, i, 343; on 23 cf. 
Rev. Hist., 390 f.; on 24 Hamid Wahbi, 1354; on 26 
Sa'd al-Din, i, 474, 476. 

Bibliography. Miinedjdjimbashi, SafraHf al- 
Akhbdr, iii, 29 f.; Hamid Wahbi, Meshahir-i Islam, 
no. 43 (= p. 1329-1358 of the whole series); Revue 
Historique publile par I'Institut d’Histoire Ottomane, 
382-392 (monograph by Abmed Tewbid); the 
Byzantine historians Pachymeres, Dukas, Chal- 
kokondyles, Phrantzes; Clavijo. On the coins of 
the Isfendiyar-Oghlu: Isma'il Ghalib. Takwim-i 
Mesk<ukdt-i Seldiuklye, 120-1; Ahmed Tewhid, 
Mesk'ukat-i kadime-i Isldmiye, iv, 400 ff. 

(J. H. Mordtmann*) 
ISFlD DIZ [see kal'a-yi safId], 
isfIqjAb [see Supplement]. 

'I SHA> [see salat]. 

ishAr, the Biblical Isaac, mentioned in 
fifteen passages of the Kur’an. God gives Abraham 


"good tidings of Isaac, a prophet, of the righteous”, 
and blesses them both (XXXVII 112 f.). In a fuller 
description, when messengers concerning Lot come 
to Abraham; his wife “laughed, and we gave her good 
tidings of Isaac, and after Isaac of Jacob” (XI, 71/74); 
and it is explained that this will happen despite their 
age. Several verses speak of Isaac and Jacob being 
given to Abraham (VI, 84; XIX, 49/50; XXI 72), and 
XXIX, 27/26 adds that God "made prophethood and 
the Book to be among his offspring” (cf. XXXVIII, 
45 f.). Ishmael is joined to Isaac in XIV, 39/41, 
where Abraham praises God for giving him the two 
although he was old. Elsewhere the name only occurs 
in lists; Joseph follows the creed of his fathers 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob (XII, 38), and speaks of 
God’s favour to them (XII, 6); Jacob’s sons serve 
the God of his fathers, Abraham, Ishmael and Isaac 
(II, 133/127); and revelations are given Abraham, 
Ishmael, Isaac, Jacob and the Patriarchs (II, 136/130, 
140/134; III, 84/78; IV, 163/161). In the account of 
Abraham’s would-be sacrifice of his son (XXXVII, 
102/Z00-107), the name of the son is not mentioned; 
and there was a fierce controversy among Muslim 
scholars over the identity of the son. At first most 
Muslims probably considered the "sacrifice” (dhabilf) 
was Isaac (cf. Goldziher, Koranauslegung, 79-81). 
This is explicitly stated of 'Umar and ‘All by Kufb 
al-Din (Wiistenfeld, Chron. Mekka, ii, 37). A story is 
told of how a convert told ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
that the Jews had substituted Isaac (their ancestor) 
for Ishmael (the Arabs’). Actually the controversy 
came to be more concerned with Persian than with 
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Jewish rivalry for the Arabs (Goldziher, Muh. St., 
i, 144 f., Eng. tr., i, 135), since the Persians claimed 
descent from Isaac. Al-Mas‘udi ( Murtidf, ii, 146 f.) 
quotes a Persian poet in 290/902 who boasted that his 
descent from Isaac the dhabifi was superior to that 
of the Arabs. Later representatives of the Isaac- 
party were Ibn Kutayba ( Ma c arif , 18 f. ed. c Ukasha*, 
Cairo 1969, 30 f.) and al-Tabari ( Tafsir on XII, 6 
and XXXVII, 107; vol. xii, 86; xxiii, 46-9); they 
argued that God’s perfecting his mercy on Abraham 
and Isaac (in XII, 6) referred to his making Abraham 
his friend and saving him from the burning bush 
and to his rescuing Isaac. The other party held 
that the promise to Sarah of Isaac followed by 
Jacob (XI, 71/74) excluded the possibility of a 
sacrifice of Isaac. Although Ibn Kutayba, for exam¬ 
ple, had seen Isaac mentioned in the Old Testament, 
Muslim opinion eventually gave full endorsement to 
the view that the son in question was Ishmael, the 
ancestor of the Arabs (cf. al-Baydawi on XXXVII, 
102/101). In the works entitled A' isa$ al-anbiya ’ by 
al Tha'labi (Cairo 1312, 48-60) and al-KisaT (Leiden 
1922, 150-3) the story of Isaac is elaborated along 
lines reflecting extra-Biblical Jewish tradition. 

Bibliography: there are a number of further 
references in the works of I. Goldziher cited, and 
also in ZDMG, xxxii, 359, n. 5 (Schriften, ii, 
19); cf. also commentaries on the verses quoted; 
C. H. Becker, Islamstudien, i, 437 (= ZA , xxvi, 
182). (VV. Montgomery Watt) 

ISIjAft b. IJUNAYN b. Ishak: al-'Ibadi, Abu 
Ya'qub, like his father Hunayn b. Ishak [q.v.] an 
eminent translator of ancient science and phi¬ 
losophy, well versed in the Greek, Syriac, Arabic, 
and Persian languages. Some authors, such as Ibn 
al-Nadim and Ibn al-Matran, assert that his Arabic 
style is superior to that of his father, and like other 
well educated persons of his surroundings he even 
indulged in writing poetry. He followed the medical 
profession of his father, who dedicated to him some 
of his translations of Galen. It is interesting to note 
that these were made into Syriac and not into Ara¬ 
bic. A talk between Hunayn and Isbab about pre- 
Socratic philosophy was included in Abu Sulayman’s 
§»roi» al-fiikma (see F. Rosenthal, in Orientalia, N. S. 
x (1941), 395). Isbak served as a physician at the 
court of the caliphs; al-Bayhakl further represents 
him as a boon companion and astrological adviser 
of al-Muktafl and also as a good Muslim. Is¬ 
bak was on familiar terms with the notorious vizier 
al-Kasim b. 'Ubayd Allah, with whom he exchanged 
witty epigrams (cf. C. Elgood, A medical history of 
Persia, Cambridge 1951, 115). After suffering a 
stroke he died in Baghdad in Rabi' I or II 289/Nov¬ 
ember or December 910 or January 911 (Ibn 
Khallikan also gives the year 299). 

As a translator Ishak was less concerned with 
medicine; he left the numerous works of Galen [see 
djalInus] to the other members of his father’s 
school and himself rendered only two of them into 
Syriac and nine into Arabic, e.g., De partibus artis 
medicativae, where he completed the version which 
Hunayn had left unfinished at his death (cf. M. Lyons, 
Corpus Medicorum Graecorum, Suppl. Orient, ii, 
Berlin 1969, 8 f.). It was by his many translations 
of Aristotle [see aristutalIs] that he rendered 
his greatest services (cf. F. E. Peters, Aristoteles 
Arabus, Leiden 1968). Other philosophers he was 
concerned with are Plato [see aflatun], pseudo- 
Plato (see Mashriq, ix (1906), 677), Nicolaus of 
Damascus (De plantis, cf. B. Hemmerdinger, in 
Philologus, cxi (1967), 58), Alexander of Aphrodisias 


[see al-iskandar al-afrOdisI], Porphyry [see 
furfuriyus], Themistius, Nemesius of Emesa (see 
P. SDath, Bibliotheque de manuscrits Paul Sbath, Cai¬ 
ro 1928, no. 1010) and Proclus [see buruklus]. 
Moreover he translated many standard works on 
mathematics and astronomy, e.g., those of Euclid (cf. 
G. P. Matvievskaya, Ucenie 0 (isle na srednevekovom 
bliinem i srednem vostoke, Tashkent 1967, 100 f.), 
Autolycus of Pitane, Archimedes, Theodosius of 
Bithynia, Menelaus of Alexandria (cf. Max Krause, 
in Abh. G. IV. Gott., phil.-hist. Kl., Dritte Folge, no. 
I 7 > 1936. 21, 23) and Ptolemy [see batlamiyus]. 
Some of these translations were revised by Thabit b. 
Kurra [9.T.] (cf. M. Bouyges, in Milanges de I’Uni- 
versiU Saint-Joseph, ix (1923-4), 77-81); there exists 
also a fragment of a letter on astronomical matters 
sent to him by Thabit (see F. J. Carmody, The 
astronomical works of Thabit b. Qurra, Berkeley, Los 
Angeles i960, 20, 45 f., 229). 

Isbak’s own writings were mainly on medical 
and pharmacological subjects. In 290/903 he com¬ 
posed at the request of al-Kasim (see above) his 
Ta'rikh al-afibba ’ (ed. F. Rosenthal, in Oriens, vii 
(i 954 ), 55-8o; cf. JAOS, lxxxi (1961), 10 f.). This 
book is the first known attempt to write about the 
beginnings of medicine in connexion with the history 
of philosophy and religion. 

Bibliography: Hunain ibn Ishaq iiber die sy- 
rischen und arabischen Galen-Vbersetzungen, ed. 
G. BergstriiBer, Leipzig 1925, Abh. K. M. xvii/2, 
cf. Abh. Ii. M. xix/2; Fihrist (index); Ibn Diuldiul. 
Jabakdt al-afibba ’ wa 'l-hukamd?, ed. F. Sayyid, 
Cairo 1955, 69; ‘All b. Zayd al-Bayhaki, Tatimma 
fiwan al-hikma, ed. M. Shafi 1 . Lahore 1935, i, 
4 f.; Ibn al-Matran, Bustdn al-afibbd ’ wa-rawdat al- 
alibbd ’, Ms. Bethesda, Md, A8, fol. H7 r f.; Ibn 
al-I£ifp, Ta’rikh al-hukama > , ed. J. Lippert, Leip¬ 
zig 1903 (index); Ibn Abi Us>aybi c a, * Uydn al-anbd 3 
fi fabakdt al-afibba ’, ed. A. Muller, Cairo 1882, i, 
200 f., 203, 218; Ibn Khallikan. no. 87, translation 
by de Slane, i, 187; M. Steinschneider, Die hebrdi- 
schen Vbersetzungen des Mittelalters, Berlin 1893 
(repr. Graz 1956), 1056 (index); idem, Die arabi¬ 
schen Vbersetzungen aus dem Griechischen, repr. 
Graz i960, p. (269 f.) (index); Suter, 39; I. Poliak, 
Die Hermeneutik des Aristoteles in der arabischen 
Vbersetzung des Ishak ibn Honain, Leipzig 1913, 
Abh. K. M. xiii/i; L. Cheikho, Catalogue des ma- 
nuscrits des auteurs arabes chritiens depuis IT slam, 
Beirut 1924, 31; G. Sarton, Introduction to the 
history of science, i, Baltimore 1927; J. Tkatsch, 
Die arabische Vbersetzung der Poetik des Aristote¬ 
les, 2 vols., Vienna and Leipzig 1928, 1932; 
Brockelmann, I, 277, S I, 369, 956, S III, 1203 f.; 
G. Graf, Geschichte der christlichen arabischen Lite- 
ratur, ii, Vatican City 1947 (Studi e testi 133), 
129 f.; Khalil Georr, Les catlgories d'Aristote dans 
leurs versions syro-arabes, Beirut 1948; Roger 
Paret, Notes bibliographiques sur quelques tra- 
vaux ricents consacris aux premieres traductions 
arabes d’oeuvres grecques, in Byzantion, xxix-xxx 
(1959-60), 387-446; R. Walzer, Greek into Arabic, 
Oxford 1962; W. Kutsch, Khalil al-Diurr (Georr), 
Al-Makdla al-uld min Kitab al-sama £ al-fabiH li- 
Arisfutdlis, in Milanges de I’Universitl Saint-Jo- 
seph, xxxix (1964), 266-312. (G. Strohmaier) 

ISHAK b. IBRAHIM al-MAW$ILI, the son of 
Ibrahim al-maw$ilI [q.v.], and like him the greatest 
musician of his time, was bom in 150/767 in Rayy 
and died in Ramadan 235/850 in Baghdad. He re¬ 
ceived an excellent education, studying Kur’an, 
fiadith, and adab under Hushaym b. Baslr, al-KisaT, 
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al-l arra 5 , al-A$ma'I, and Abu 'Ubayda. His teachers 
in music were his father, his brother-in-law Zalzal, 
and c Atika bint Shu'ba. He had a magnificent voice, 
and made use of the headvoice ( takhnith); he was also 
an excellent composer. He was highly appreciated by 
the caliphs from Harun to al-Mutawakkil, and 
especially by al-Wathik; al-Ma 3 mum permitted him 
to wear the costume of a fakih and placed him among 
the ' ulatnd ’ (see also Kali, AmdlV, iii, 90). In the 
controversy between the modernists, who followed 
the theories of Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi [q.v.], and those 
who adhered to the music of the Hidjaz, Isljak was 
a stout defender of the old style and systematized 
its musical modes. He showed the same predilection 
for ancient poetry, following its language, style and 
topics in his own poems, whilst he criticized modern 
poets like Abu Tammam and Abu Nuwas. He was a 
very learned man and took many books with him 
when travelling; he paid the philologist Ibn al- 
A'rabi an annual stipend. Many of his own works 
deal with music and musicians. Already his father, 
together with Ibn Diami' and Fulayh b. Abi T'Awra’ 
had selected for Harun al-Rashid 100 songs (cf. Agh. 3 
i, 4-5, 7). Later on Ishalj, by order of al-Wathik, made 
a new edition of the one hundred selected melodies, 
keeping the finest of them, and replacing those of 
minor quality by better ones (Aghani 3 , i, 8 ff.). This is 
the Ikhtiyar min al-Aghani li 'l-Wathik (Fihrist, 141, 
4; Yakut, Udabd 3 , ii, 223, 9). He also composed books 
on the biographies and compositions either of a single 
musician or a group of them, e.g., akhbar '■Ana. 
(Fihrist, 141), akhbar al-Hudhaliyyayn (see Aghani 1 , 
iv, 152 ff.), al-Makkiyyin (see Yakut, l.c. ii, 223, 7), 
al-Kiydn. These monographs are directly or indirectly 
sources for the corresponding sections in the Aghani. 
There existed also a book of songs containing Ishaq’s 
own compositions; but it had been compiled without 
Ishak’s permission by one of his copyists. Most of our 
information about Isljak goes back to his son Ham- 
mad, who also published the genuine book of Ishak’s 
songs. A book about Isljak was written by his pupil 
'All b. Yaljya Ibn al-Munadjdjim (Fihrist, 143, 22), 
whilst the latter's son Yaljya b. 'All devoted to 
Isljak a chapter in his anthology al-Bahir (Fihrist, 
143, 27). His death was mourned in many elegies 
(Aghani 3 , v, 256 and 431-4). Ishalj had many pupils 
and his fame has lasted up to this day. He is mention¬ 
ed in the “Assemblies” of al-Harlri and in the Arabian 
Nights. 

Bibliography: in the article; our main source is 
Aghani 3 , v, 268-435; see also Ta 3 rikh Baghdad no. 
3380; Ibn Anbarl, Nuzha, 227-32; Yakut, Udabd’, 
ii, 197-225; Ibn Khallikan.no.86; IbnHadjar, I.isdn 
al-Mizdn, i, 350-2; consult the indices of Aghani, 
Fihrist; MarzubanI, al-Muwashshah; Kali, Amali; 
Ibn Kutayba, Ma'arif and ‘ Uyiin ; al-Kamil; 
Yatimat al-dahr; the works of H. G. Farmer; E. 
Neubauer, Musiker am Hof der friihen ‘ Abbasiden, 
Frankfurt am Main 1965, 187-9 with a full biblio¬ 
graphy; Brockelmann, S I 223; Sezgin, GAS, I, 
37 i. (J. W. FOck) 

ISHAR b. MURAD, Tur kish physician who 
lived in Gerede in Anatolia in the time of Sultan 
Bayezid I. Little is known of his life: he practised 
medicine and also wrote on the subject. His chief 
work is Kitdb Edwiye-i miifride, “The book of simple 
remedies”, which he completed in 792/1390. In the 
first section he deals with the medicinal plants of 
his native land (giving the Arabic and Persian names 
of each beside the Turkish name) and, at the end, 
gives prescriptions for various illnesses. The second 
section describes the illnesses in detail. The work, 


surviving in various manuscripts in Turkey, is also 
of linguistic interest, in that it presents many early 
features of orthography, grammar and vocabulary. 

Bibliography: Bursall Meijmed Tahir, 'Oth- 
manli mifellifleri, iii, 203; A. Adnan-Adivar, 
Osmanli TUrklerinde Him, Istanbul 1943, 6-7; 
O. Spies, Das Tiirkische Drogen- und Medizin- 
buch des Ishaq b. Murad, in Studia orientalia 
in memoriam Caroli Brockelmann, Halle 1968, 
185-92. (O. Spies) 

ISHAR b. SULAYMAN al-ISRA- 3 ILI, Abu 
Ya'kub (ca. 243/855 - ca. 343/955), physician, 
medical writer and philosopher, was born in 
Egypt and appointed court physician by 'Ubayd 
Allah al-Mahdi after his emigration to Kayrawan at 
about the age of fifty. His high reputation among his 
fellow-Jews is attested by Sa'id (Se'adya) al-Fay- 
yumi’s letters consulting him on philosophical and 
scientific matters. His medical works were translated 
into Latin by Constantine the African (1087) and 
enjoyed great esteem in the Middle Ages (printed in 
Omnia opera Ysaac, Lyons 1575). Of his philosophical 
writings the Kitdb al-Hudud wa 'l-rusiim was popular 
among the Latin schoolmen, who know it in two ver¬ 
sions (edited by J. T. Muckle in Archives d'histoire 
doctrinale et littiraire du moyen age, xii-xiii, Paris 
1937-38). Mediaeval Jewish writers were equally fa¬ 
miliar with the work. It was twice translated into 
Hebrew (see A. Altmann, in JSS, ii (1957), 232 ff.). 
The Kitdb al-Diawahir has survived only in frag¬ 
ments discovered by A. Borisov and edited by S. M. 
Stern ( Journal of Jewish Studies, vii (1956), 13-29). 
The most extensive treatise is the Kitdb al-Usfukus- 
sdt, extant in a Latin version (contained in Omnia 
opera Ysaac) and in two Hebrew ones by Abraham ibn 
Hasday (ed. by S. Fried, 1900) and by Moses ibn 
Tibbon (?) respectively. The “Chapter on the 
Elements” preserved in a Hebrew Ms ( Sha'ar ha- 
yesodoth) has been shown by A. Altmann, following a 
suggestion by Gershom G. Scholem, to be another 
work of al-Isra'ill’s (Journal of Jewish Studies, vii 
(1956), 31-57). 

Al-Isra’ili, the father of Jewish Neoplatonism, is 
largely influenced by al-Kindi and by a pseudo- 
Aristotelian neoplatonic source which Altmann 
discovered in the “Chapter on the Elements” and 
which Stern has identified as underlying also such 
works as the Long Version of the Theology of Aristotle 
(discovered by Borisov) and Ibn Hasday’s Prince and 
Ascetic (see Oriens, xiii-xiv (1961), 58-120). 

Bibliography: In addition to the works 
mentioned in the text: J. Guttmann, Die philo- 
sophischcn Lehren des Isaak b. Salomon Israeli, 
Munster 1911; A. Altmann and S. M. Stern, Isaac 
Israeli, a Neoplatonic philosopher of the early tenth 
century, Oxford 1958; reviewed by M. Plessner, in 
Kiryat Sefer, xxxv (i960), 457 ff.; J. D. Latham, 
Isaac Israeli's Kitab al-Hummayat and the Latin 
and Castilian Texts, in JSS, xiv (1969), 80-95. 

(A. Altmann) 

ishAs, adIb, journalist and scholar of 
Syrian origin and Catholic by religion, but Egyptian 
by adoption. Born in 1856 at Damascus, where he 
studied under the Lazarist Fathers, he was, while 
still very young, obliged to accept a modest post in 
the Customs office in order to help his family, 
though he did not cease to pursue his Arabic studies 
more deeply and to extend his knowledge of French 
and Turkish, in which he obtained a high degree of 
proficiency. His family’s removal to Beirut gave him 
the opportunity of forming fruitful contacts with the 
representatives of the Arab cultural awakening which 
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was taking place at that time. They were impressed 
by his lively mind and his remarkable knowledge of 
classical Arabic, which contributed to his appoint¬ 
ment as editor of the periodical al-Takaddum. From 
this time on, Adib Isljak devoted himself entirely to 
his work as a writer, poet and essayist; in this field 
mention should be made of his Nuzhat al-afidak fi 
mafari ' al-’-ushshak and of several articles in Athdr 
al-adhar, edited by Salim Djubra’Il al-Khuri and 
Salim MIkha’Il Shihada. In 1876, during the reign of 
the Khedive Isma'Il [q.v.], he settled in Alexandria at 
the suggestion of Salim al-Nakkash [q.v.] from 
Beirut, the creator of the modern Arabic theatre, who 
was anxious to escape from the pressure of the 
Ottoman authorities in the countries of the Middle 
East, and had come to Egypt in order to pursue his 
theatrical activity in a more sympathetic political 
and literary climate. The two compatriots then col¬ 
laborated in the work of the development of Arabic 
drama, which was then beginning, and to which 
Adib Isljak had already contributed with his Arabic 
adaptation of Racine’s Andtomaque, which he had 
written at the suggestion of the French consul in 
Beirut, and with the translation from French of an 
historical play called Charlemagne. 

But the event which marked the beginning of a 
new phase in Adib Isbak’s Egyptian career was his 
contact with the famous reformer Djamal al-DIn al- 
Afghani [?.«.], whose lectures at al-Azhar he attended 
and who proposed the foundation, in 1877, of the 
political weekly Mi$r, which Adib Isljak published at 
first in Cairo and later in Alexandria. Around this 
periodical there very soon gathered the best writers 
and the most able politicians of the time; among them 
should be mentioned al-Afghanl himself and Muham¬ 
mad 'Abduh, his most famous pupil. But this publi¬ 
cation, and also the daily paper al-Tidfdra, to which 
Adib Isljak had given a financial and commercial, 
and later a political character, were suppressed in 
1880, and their editor was banished from Egypt 
because of his extremist revolutionary ideas and his 
opposition to the government. 

Adib Ishak then went to Paris, where, in order to 
continue his patriotic action on behalf of his adopted 
country and compatriots, he founded the periodical 
Misr al-Kahira (known also as Misr or al-Kahira), 
formed contacts with the literary and political circles, 
and published a series of articles in the Paris press. 
Nine months later, he returned to Beirut for a year, 
during which he agreed to resume the editorship of 
al-Takaddum, and at the end of 1881, encouraged by 
the improvement in the political situation, he re¬ 
turned to Egypt, where he was appointed nazir 
(“supervisor”) in the Editorial and Translation 
section of the Ministry of Education; he was later 
made second secretary of the Chamber of Deputies, 
and at the same time obtained permission to resume 
the publication of his journal Mifr, which he entrusted 
to his brother. But, as a result of the revolution of 
'UrabI Pasha [?.«.] in 1881, he fled to Beirut and did 
not return to Egypt until after the British occupation 
in 1882; but being unable to resume his government 
post, he went back to Beirut, where he accepted for 
the third time the editorship of al-Takaddum and 
published in 1884 the translation of La belle parisien- 
ne, al-Barisiyya al-hasna 5 by Comtesse Dash, of 
which he had produced an Arabic version in his 
youth. Adib Ishak died at al-Hadath (Lebanon), after 
a last stay of some weeks in Cairo and Alexandria, 
in 1885. 

It is stated in al-Durar (extracts from his poems, 
articles, lectures, tracts, Arabic adaptations of plays. 


etc., Beirut 1909, collected by his brother, c AwnI 
Ishak) that he is also the author of the play entitled 
Ghara’ib al-ittifak (which was several times performed 
in Alexandria), and of the collection of biographies 
made during his stay in Paris, Taradfim Mifr fi 
hadha ’l- c a?r, but the first of the two manuscripts 
was stolen from him and the other is lost. 

Bibliography : To the references in Brockel- 
mann, II, 759, add Ibrahim 'Abduh, A c ldm al¬ 
so hd fa al-'-arabiyya, Cairo 1948, 116-24; M. Y. 
Nadjm, Al-Masrahiyya fi 'l-adab al- c arabi al- 
fiadith, 1847-IQ14, Beirut 1956, 58, 100-1, 215-6; 
J. M. Landau, Studies in the Arab theater and 
cinema, Philadelphia 1958, 61, 63, 64, 71. H. 
P6r6s has noted the translation of La belle pari- 
sienne, in Le roman, le conte et la nouvelle dans la 
littirature arabe moderne, in AIEO Alger, iii (1937), 
294, no. 207. (U. Rizzitano) 

KHODJA ISljAE EFENDI, Ottoman mathe¬ 
matician and engineer in Mahmud II’s reign. 
He was bom at Arta in the province of Janina 
(Yanya) in 1774 (?), the son of a Jew converted to 
Islam (Faik Resit Unat’s thesis in Baqhoca Ishak 
Efendi (Bell., xxviii (1964), 89-115) that Khodia 
Ishak Efendi and Sultan-zade Ishak Bey, the favou¬ 
rite of Selim III, were the same person is far from 
convincing). After the death of his father he came to 
Istanbul, where he studied mathematics privately 
and learned various Oriental and Western languages. 
Appointed instructor (khodia) of mathematics at the 
Military School of Engineering (MUhendiskhane-i 
Berri-i Humayun) in 1816, he became interpreter of 
the Diwan-i Humayun [q.v.] in Dhu’l-Ka'da 1239/ 
July 1824, in addition to his position at the Muhen- 
diskhdne. He was dismissed from his post at the 
Diwdn in 1245/1828-9 and sent to the Balkans to 
supervise the construction of fortresses there. It 
seems that his dismissal was due to Pertev Efendi 
(later Pasha) [q.v.], the reHs al-kiittab of the time, who 
saw in him a potential rival. Ishak Efendi continued 
his teaching at the Muhendiskhane, where he became 
Chief Instructor (Bash-khodfa) in Radjab 1246/ 
December 1830-January 1831. He succeeded in re¬ 
forming the curriculum and improving the teaching 
staff at the Miihendiskhdne, but his predecessor in the 
office, Seyyid 'Ali Efendi (later Pasha), was in¬ 
fluential enough to have him removed and sent to 
Medina to supervise the restoration of various 
sacred buildings. While on his way back to Istanbul, 
he died at Suez in 1251/1835 and was buried there. 

Ishak Efendi’s main work, entitled Madfmu'a-i 
' ulum-i riyatfiyye (4 vols., Istanbul 1247-50/1831-34), 
consists largely of translations from French books on 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, geology and their 
applications. Although a school manual of no great 
scientific value, it is the first work in Turkish on the 
modern physical and natural sciences (see Tanzimat I, 
Istanbul 1940, 479 f-, 492 f-> 554 f-)- Furthermore the 
scientific terminology, based on Arabic, which was 
used in Turkey up to the 1930’s and in some Arab 
countries still later, was mainly Ishak Efendi’s 
creation. Through his teaching and publications he 
contributed much to the introduction of Western 
sciences to Turkey and the Arab countries 

Bibliography : Sami, Kamus al-aHam, Istanbul 
1306-16, ii, 899; Sidfill-i ' Othmdni, i, 328; Mebmed 
Es'ad, Mir’dt-i mtihendiskhane-i berri-i humayun, 
Istanbul 1312, 34-42, 49, 58-61; Osman Ergin, 
Tiirkiye maarif tarihi, Istanbul 1939-43, ii, 277 f.; 
A. Adnan-Adivar, Osmanli TUrklerinde Him, 
Istanbul 1943, 196!.; B. Lewis, The emergence of 
modern Turkey ! , London 1968, 86-8; N. Berkes, 
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The development of secularism in Turkey, Montreal 
1964, index. For a contemporary account see [J. 
de Kay], Sketches of Turkey in 1831 and 1832, New 
York 1833, 138-44. For the list of his publications 
see '■Othmanll MiPellifleri, iii, 255. See also Ibrahim 
Alaettin Govsa, Turk mejhurlart, Istanbul 1946, 
191; tagatay Ulufay and Enver Kartekin, 
Yuksek Muhendis Okulu, Istanbul 1958, index. 

(E. Ivuran) 

IStfAtf PASHA [see Supplement], 

IStfAfc StJKCTi, a Young Turk leader, was 
born in t868, probably of Kurdish extraction. As a 
student at the Military Medical School in Istanbul, 
he was in May 1889 one of the original group of 
founders of the Secret Committee, which eventually 
developed into the Committee of Union and Progress 
[see iTTiyAD wE-rERAKgi djem'iyeti]. Later, in 
1895, he was exiled to Rhodes but managed to escape 
and went to Paris, where he associated with the 
Young Turk 6migrts. In 1897, with others, he 
founded the anti-government journal Osmanlt 
( C Uthmanli) , which was published in Geneva. In 1899, 
under combined pressure and blandishments from 
the Sultan, the journal ceased publication and several 
of its sponsors received official appointments. 

Isljak Siikutl became medical officer to the Otto¬ 
man Embassy in Rome. He did not, however, sever 
his connection with the Young Turks and when a 
group of them moved to London to continue the pub¬ 
lication of Osmanlt there, he underwrote the expenses 
of publication and continued to do so until his death 
in Sau Remo in 1903. Ill 1909, after the revolution in 
Turkey, his friend Dr. Ri<Ja Nur [j.u.] brought his 
remains to Istanbul and had them buried in the 
garden adjoining the tomb of Sultan Mahmud. 

Bibliography. E. E. Ramsaur, The Young 
Turks: prelude to the revolution of 1908, Princeton 
N. J. 1957; Serif Mardin, Jon Turklerin siyast 
fikirleri, Ankara 1964; Ahmed Bedevi Kuran, 
Osmanlt Imparatorlugunda inkildp hareketleri ve 
milli miicadele, Istanbul 1936, especially 212 ff. 

(Ed.) 

ISfjAlJIYYA [see kazarOnI]. 

ISHAKOVIC [see OskOb], 

ishAn. 3rd pers. plur. of the Persian personal 
pronoun. The word, which has always had an honor¬ 
ific significance, was formerly used in Central Asia 
(i.e., what is now Soviet Central Asia and the Sin- 
kiang-Uygur Autonomous Region of China) in the 
sense of shaykh or murshid (teacher or guide) in 
contrast to murid (disciple or pupil). It has still to 
be established when the term first appeared in this 
sense. It certainly existed in the middle ages; the 
celebrated Kh w adja Abrar (died 895/1490 in Samar¬ 
kand) is always referred to as ishan in his biography. 
The rank of ishan was frequently hereditary. An 
ishan lived with his followers in a dervish monastery 
(khankdh), and sometimes at the tomb of a saint. 
Most ishans made journeys from time to time into the 
Kazakh steppe where they had more adherents and 
received richer presents than in the settled districts. 
Greater attention was drawn to the ishans by a revolt 
started at Andizhan in 1898 by a certain Dukchi 
Ishan. Literature on the subject is scanty and, since 
the very existence of ishans is strongly disapproved of 
by the Soviet and Chinese authorities, the term is 
now obsolescent, if not obsolete. 

Bibliography : J. Geijer, Materiall k izuieniyu 
bitovikh lerl musuPmanskogo naseleniya Turke- 
stanskogo kraya. I. Ishani (Sbornik materialov dlya 
statistiki Sir-Dar'inskoy oblastyi, vol. i); Sbornik 
materialov po musuPmanstvu, St. Petersburg 1899; 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV 


Sattar-Chan, MusuPmanskie ishani (Pravoslavniy 
Sobesednik, Sept. 1895, and later N. P. Ostroumov, 
Sarti, izd. 3 e , Tashkent 1908, 206 f.); Prince V. 
Masai’skiy, Turkestanskiy kray, St. Petersburg 
1913, 355 f.; Fr. v. Schwarz, Turkestan, Freiburg 
im Breisgau 1900, 198. 

(W. Barthold—[G. E. Wheeler]) 
i sh Ara (a.), “gesture, sign, indication”, has 
acquired in rhetoric [see bad!'] the technical meaning 
of “allusion” but, in its early connotation, a gesture of 
the hand, a sign of the head, of the elbow, the eyes, 
the eyebrows etc., is considered by al-Diahiz 
(Baydn, i, 80; bfayawdn, i, 33), together with speech, 
writing, nusba and computation on the fingers [see 
hisab al-'aijd where other gestures to indicate 
numbers are also dealt with], as one of the five 
methods by which a man may express his thoughts 
[see bay an]. Whether combined with words or not, a 
gesture ( ishara and also imd J ) allows a man to make 
his meaning clear without revealing his thoughts 
entirely (Baydn, i, 77 ff.) and may even be necessary 
in order to explain the meaning of a concrete idea 
which is unknown to the listener; it is sometimes more 
expressive than words, and carries further than the 
voice; a gracious movement of the hand or the head 
(ftusn al-ishdra) elegantly emphasises the expression 
of an idea, in spite of those who consider that ab¬ 
solute immobility is necessary for dignity (frilm 
[9.D.]). Love poetry often refers to the language of the 
eyes, which express intimate feelings better, and less 
dangerously than words; lovers have a complete 
code, the scope of which is summarised by I bn 
Hazm (Jawk, ch. ix, bab al-ishdra bi’l- c ayn) thus: 
[a sign made with the eye] “cuts off and brings 
together, it promises, it threatens, refuses harshly, 
fills with contentment, commands and forbids, 
strikes the servants, warns against the watcher, 
makes laugh and causes grief, asks and answers, holds 
back and grants generously” (tr. A. R. Nykl, 44); he 
describes some of these signs and gives their meaning 
(“to close the eyelid in a wink signifies consent”, 
etc.), but admits that the majority of them cannot be 
described, though he implies that everyone should be 
able to grasp their meaning. 

In fact the Arabs considered anyone who did not 
understand the language of gestures and obliged his 
interlocutor to express his thoughts in words to be a 
fool (cf. the proverb: inna man la ya'-rif al-wafty* 
ahmak, wahyjn'ahi also meaning sign; see al-Maydanl, 
i, 15; LA, s.v. WIJY). They had a collection of signs 
with their own meaning: agreement, refusal, indiffer¬ 
ence, etc., which were used in everyday life, and ac¬ 
cording to contemporary witnesses, the Prophet used 
to accompany his words with gestures whose meaning 
was not always clear. There existed also ritual or 
symbolic gestures made when a contract or an alliance 
was concluded, when an oath of allegiance was sworn 
or act of allegiance made, etc., [see bay'a; hilf al- 
fupOl; safaka; yamin; etc.]. With the question of 
the gesture with the uncovered hand is connected 
that with a staff, the symbol of authority [see 
'anaza] held by orators and preachers; al-Diahiz 
devoted in his Baydn a long section to the manifold 
ways of using the baton, which also served, together 
with the whip or the sword, to express threats. 

More research needs to be done on the ritual or 
symbolic gestures, which with the Arabs go back to 
remote antiquity, to complete and amplify the ob¬ 
servations of I. Goldziher and to verify the opinions 
he has advanced in a number of publications: Orient. 
St. .. . Th. Noeldeke, Giessen 1906, i, 303 ff.; ZDMG, 
1, 495 ff•; Abhand. zur arab. philologie, i, 55-7, ii, p. cv 
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(analysis by G. H. Bousquet, in Arabica, vii (1960), 
22-3, viii (1961), 269-72). 

The magic value of certain gestures can be detected 
behind some fradiths, in particular the prohibition of 
using the hand to indicate a flash of lightning (Ibn 
al-Athir, Usd al-ghaba, v, 266) or of greeting a person 
with one finger only (al-Dhahabl, Mizdn, ii, 162), in 
the same way that it survives for example in the 
gestures to protect against the evil eye [see c ayn]. 
As for hidiP [q.v.], I Goldziher points out the im¬ 
precatory meaning of the index finger pointing at an 
enemy, and the importance of this finger in Islamic 
ritual [see tashahhud] where it has acquired the 
characteristic names of sabbaba, musabbiha, muhallila, 
da"d'a-, it was thus that the Prophet's habit of ex¬ 
tending the index finger during prayer, after having 
been interpreted as a magic survival, became the 
symbol of the unity of God [see $alat] ; in the ftunul 
'Xq.v.] the act of raising the hands with the palms 
turned towards the face was the subject of long dis¬ 
cussions by the fukaha* whereas, in invocation 
(du'a* [?.!).]), the palm turned towards the sky may 
have had originally a magic force [on the North 
African fdtha, of a different type, see fatiha]. 

Many other gestures have still to be studied, but it 
is enough to mention here those given above plus a 
brief reference to the game of “mora” (see G. Le- 
moine, Les anciens proct'dt'S de calcul stir les doigts in 
REI, 1932/1, 4-8); in this game the partners, facing 
each other, at a given signal open the fist (or fists), 
raising whatever number of fingers they choose and 
speaking at the same time the number indicated by 
the total number of fingers raised (or else saying 
simply “odd" or “even”), the winner is the one who 
has guessed correctly. This process can be used to 
arrange different types of sharing out, which are 
known by various names: mukara'a, mukhdraHa, 
munahada , musdhama [see mukharadjaI. For ism 
al-ishara “demonstrative”, [see ism). 

Bibliography : in the text. (Ed.) 

The Sufis frequently use the word ishdra in a very 
technical sense, but when one attempts to define its 
meaning exactly, one finds that they give few satis¬ 
factory definitions or explanations. “Allusion” or 
“allusive language” would be a literal translation. 
But whereas these English words refer to a symbolical 
language which brings the object to mind by sug¬ 
gestion rather than by direct reference (MallarmS), 
the Arabic word does not necessarily have this 
meaning which the Sufis prefer to render by the term 
ramz (pi. rumuz) (see Luma ‘ of al-jusl, 338). When the 
Sufis call themselves the ahl al-ishara (the allusionist 
school) or when they say that their science consists of 
<ulum al-ishara, they are attempting to define not 
only the way in which they express themselves, but 
also the content of an experience which can only be 
evoked by this method. Ishdra is in this sense the 
opposite of c ibdra , not in the way that symbolical 
language is opposed to “realistic” language or in the 
way that a parable cannot be translated into abstract 
language, but in the way that something incom¬ 
municable is opposed to something communicable. 
All knowledge acquired by natural means falls within 
the domain of the Hbdra in that it can be “expressed” 
and communicated to others in their language. In 
mystical experience, however, the bonds of natural 
knowledge are burst, and man reaches a new world to 
which his concepts and words cannot be applied. He 
can only talk about it by “allusion” (ishdra), that is 
to say not symbolically, but by approximation, al¬ 
ways aware that his language can only really be 
understood by those who have experienced that of 


which he talks (al-Kalabadhl, Ta'arruf, Cairo ed., 
87-9). And thus it is, that by the very nature of the 
experience, the language of the ishdra tends, on the 
one hand, to become an esoteric language not under¬ 
stood by the uninitiated or deliberately made in¬ 
comprehensible to them, and on the other hand, 
tends to destroy itself as inadequate and as a veil 
between the Sufi and the object of his experience: 
God. The novice, remarked Djunayd, must find God 
at the same time as his allusion, but he who has 
attained the highest of mystical states (ahwal) must 
find God in the abolition of the allusion (Luma'-, 224). 
And al-Halladj: “As long as you attempt an ishdra, 
you are not yet a muwahihid, —not until the moment 
when God takes over your allusion by annihilating 
your self-consciousness. Then He leaves neither the 
subject of the allusion (mushir) nor the allusion itself” 
(Essai, 361, no. 11). 

Ishdra, which we have just described as the esoteric 
language of the inexpressible mystical experience, 
acquired this full and complex meaning about the 
3rd/9th century, in the Baghdad and Khurasan 
schools. Previous texts use it differently, in a way 
related to Kur'anic exegesis. Thus when the Tafsir 
attributed to Dja'far al-Sadik (died 148/765) says that 
the Kur’an is at once expression ('ibdra) and allusion 
(ishdra), that the first is for the vulgar believers and 
the second for the privileged (khawdss), ishdra and 
'ibdra refer to the fakir and the bdfin of the Book: the 
vulgar believer stops at the external beauty of the 
text, while the privileged goes beyond it towards the 
interiority of the text, towards the allusion which the 
heart discovers (see P. Nwyia, Exiglse coranique, 
167). The definition of ishdra given by Ibn c ArabI 
should also be noted. Replying to Hakim Tirmidhi’s 
question: “What is revelation (wafiy) he writes: 
“It is that in which is born the allusion which 
replaces the expression ('ibdra) without expression. 
In the 'ibdra, one "passes” from it to the sense which 
it aims at; and this is why it is called 'ibdra, passage, 
while the allusion which is revelation is the very es¬ 
sence of that which is alluded to” (dhat-al-mushdr 
ilayhi; Khaim al-awliya, ed. O. Yahya, 220). The 
ishdra is thus the language which effects the maxi¬ 
mum reduction of the distance between the saying 
and what is said. This is why al-Shibli could declare 
that the true allusion to God is God Himself, and this 
allusion eludes the mystic (see Luma', 223). 

Bibliography: In the article. (P. Nwyia) 

ISHBlLIYA. the name used by the Arabo-Muslim 
authors to denote Seville, the ancient Romano- 
Visigothic Hispalis, situated 97 km. from the coast on 
the Guadalquivir. 

1.—History 

The Muslim geographers locate Ishbiliya at a 
distance of 60 miles from the sea, and describe it as a 
madina and capital of the kura which bore the same 
name or was sometimes known as Hims, from the 
Syrian diund established there in 125/742-3- The 
boundaries of the kura are fixed fairly precisely by al- 
‘Udhri, who said that the dependencies (ahwaz) of 
Ishbiliya were contiguous 30 miles to the west with 
the kura of Niebla, 25 miles to the south and south¬ 
east with that of Shadhuna, 40 miles to the east with 
the territories of C6rdoba, the capital of which was 
90 miles away, and that they extended for 50 miles 
to the north as far as the kura of Merida. The richness 
of its lands was particularly noted by al-‘Udhri, Ibn 
Ghaiib, al-ldrisl and al-Himyarl, who call attention to 
the excellence and fertility of the soil, both for 
plantations and orchards and also for irrigated land 
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and pasturages. The name Aljarafe (al-Sharaf) ap¬ 
plies to the natural region, both the district and the 
mountain (itflim and dxabal al-Sharaf ), and it recurs 
constantly in descriptions of Ishbiliya; bordering on 
the xklim of Shadhuna. it extends in all for 40 miles, 
according to al-Idrisi, starting about three miles to 
the north of Ishbiliya and including the prosperous, 
densely inhabited territories situated between 
Ishbiliya, Niebla and the sea. The economy of 
Ishbiliya was based essentially on vast plantations of 
olive and fig trees, mainly in Aljarafe, and in partic¬ 
ular on the production of oil of high quality, used 
throughout al-Andalus and also exported to the 
East. Of similar importance economically was the 
cultivation of cotton, here again of excellent quality, 
which was sent to other parts of al-Andalus and to 
Ifrlljiya. Safflower ( Carthamus tinctorius) was a 
product that was exported and also widely distributed 
within the country. Cereals, an abundance of fruit of 
varied kinds, herds of cattle and horses, game and 
fish of high quality, sugar cane, honey, medicinal 
plants and other vegetable produce, especially the 
fiirmiz (Quercus coccifera), constituted other natural 
riches of the kura of Ishbiliya, which included 12 
ililims or agricultural districts; the names of these are 
enumerated by al-‘UdhrI and al-Bakri, who record 
that the total figure of the dxibdya at the time of the 
amir al-Hakarn b. Hisham amounted to 35,100 
dinars. 

In the spring of 94/713, after occupying Medina 
Sidonia, Alcala de Guadaira and Carmona, Musa b. 
Nusayr [j.v.j annexed Ishbiliya to the other pos¬ 
sessions of Islam, entrusting it to the protection and 
supervision of the Jews and of an Arab detachment. 
Shortly afterwards, the populace rebelled and had to 
be put down with severity by ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Musa, 
who established his residence there as wdli\ the town 
was the seat of the Arabo-Muslim government of al- 
Andalus until the time when the wdli al-Hurr 
transferred it to Cbrdoba in 99/717-8. During the 
period preceding the establishment of the Umayyad 
dynasty, Ishbiliya witnessed a modification of its 
social structure as a result of Arabo-Berber ethnic 
and religious influence, particularly after the Syrian 
dxund of Him? had been installed there. The original 
Visigothic nobility was replaced by an Arab nobility 
or military caste, mainly Yemeni, which began to 
dominate the town and countryside and to exploit the 
indigenous population and the agricultural wealth 
of the province. In his Diamhara. Ibn Hazm has left 
a very clear eye-witness account of the Arab families 
established in Ishbiliya and the region (Ellas Ter£s, 
Linajes drabes en al-Andalus, in al-And., xxii (1957), 
index, 376). 

The history of Ishbiliya under the amirate is 
characterized by constant rebellions. The chronicles, 
and above all the account of al-'Udhri, make par¬ 
ticular reference to all those, whether Arab or mawali, 
who revolted in the kura of Ishbiliya. Under the 
administration of governors nominated by Cdrdoba, 
Ishbiliya had to endure revolts by members of the 
dxund and of the “noble” families, which were 
repressed with severity by the amir’s troops. One 
revolt, which broke out in 149/766 under the leader¬ 
ship of Sa'Id al-YahSubi al-Matari in the Niebla 
district and then spread to Ishbiliya, is noteworthy, 
as is also the rebellion of the former governor of the 
town, Abu T-§abbab ibn Yahya al-Yahsubi, who had 
been disgraced. In 154/771 according to al-‘Udhri, or 
in 156/773 according to Ibn ‘Idhari and others, 
Haywa or IJayat b. Mulimis al-Ha<Jrami, aided by 
the Yemenis of Ishbiliya and acting in concert or al¬ 


most simultaneously with 'Abd al-Ghaffar al- 
Himsl (who started his activities to the north-west of 
Ishbiliya and in the neighbourhood of Cordoba), with 
other rebels overran the south-western districts of al- 
Andalus, claiming to enjoy complete autonomy in 
Ishbiliya and the adjacent territories. It seems that, 
until the amirate of 'Abd Allah, no other serious 
subversive movement occurred in Ishbiliya. After the 
revolts just referred to and those recorded by al- 
‘Udhri, Ishbiliya was to experience several decades 
of peaceful existence, disturbed only in 230/844 by 
the invasions of the Vikings (Madjus [q.v.], concerning 
which new information is provided by the manuscript 
of the Muktabis of Ibn Hayyan utilized by E. L6vi- 
Provenfal (Hist. Esp. Mus., i, 218-25), and also by 
al-'Udhri, whose statements have been collected by 
A. A. El-Hajji in his article The Andalusian diplo¬ 
matic relations with the Vikings during the Umayyad 
Period, in Hespiris-Tamuda, viii (1967), 67-105. 
During the amirate of 'Abd Allah, from the start 
rebellion proved to be the keynote of the time, both 
in Ishbiliya and throughout al-Andalus. Apart from 
the early rebellions at the time of the nomination of 
Muhammad, son of 'Abd Allah, as governor of 
Ishbiliya, the disturbances which most gravely 
threatened the peace of this kura were those pro¬ 
voked by the ambitions of two powerful Arab 
families, the Banu Hadjdjadj and the Banu Khaldun, 
who owned vast estates between Carmona and 
Ishbiliya in and Aljarafe and who were the instigators 
of the conflict between Arabs and muladies, which for 
several years brought bloodshed to the south¬ 
western territories of al-Andalus. From 276 to 301/ 
889-913, the dynasty of the Banu Hadjdjadj set up a 
small independent state in Seville and Carmona, 
nominally subject to the amir of C6rdoba. It is 
probable that complementary information on Mu¬ 
hammad b. Ibrahim b. Hadjdjadj is to be found in 
volume v of the Muktabis of Ibn Hayyan, relating to 
‘Abd al-Rahmau III (cf. on the contents of this vol. 
M. ‘A. ‘Inan in RIEI, xiii (1965-6), 127-38). 

Under the caliphate, Ishbiliya, which had been 
conquered by 'Abd al-Rabman III in 301/913, 
enjoyed some years of peace and prosperity, broken 
only in 363/974 by the revolt of a group in which 
some members of the Banu Hadjdjadj were implicated 
and during its course the prison was attacked. Then, 
at the time of the fitna, the nomination of the son of 
al-Kasim b. Hainmud, Muhammad, as the personal 
delegate of the caliph to the government of Ishbiliya, 
led the townsfolk, on hearing of the rising of the 
people of Cbrdoba against the Hammudid caliph, to 
revolt in their turn against Muhammad and besiege 
him in the Alc&zar. 

But the period of greatest prosperity for Ishbiliya, 
in the political, economic and cultural spheres alike, 
was that of the dynasty of the Banu ‘Abbad [see 
‘abbadids] after the rising of the kadi Abu T-Kasim 
Muhammad b. 'Abbad in the middle of Sha'ban 414/ 
early November 1023 (al-'Udhri gives some partic¬ 
ulars regarding his activities which L6vi-Provenyal 
was unable to utilize in his article on the ‘Abbadids). 
After the death of Muhammad b. ‘Abbad in Diu- 
mada I 433/January or February 1042, his son 
‘Abbad al-Mu‘ta(Jid undertook a vigorous policy 
of expansion which resulted in the annexation of 
Niebla, Huelva-Saltfe, Carmona, Arcos, Ronda and 
other adjacent territories and in the considerable 
enlargement of his kingdom. On the death of al- 
Mu'tacjid (461/1068-9), his son Muhammad al- 
Mu'tamid, in face of the mounting military and 
economic pressure exerted by King Alfonso VI of 
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Castile, with the onerous system of parias, decided to 
seek the aid and intervention of the Almoravid amir 
Yusuf b. T&shfln; the latter finally dispossessed al- 
Mu'tamid of his kingdom, as a result of the military 
action of Sir b. Abi Bakr, who captured Ishbiliya by 
storm on 20 or 22 Radiab 484/7 or 9 September 1091, 
and remained there as governor until his death in 
Dh u ’ 1 -Ka‘da 507/April-May 1114. Under Almoravid 
rule for 55 years and four months, Ishbiliya became 
crowded with new inhabitants who wore the veil—a 
foreign element in the social context—and the town 
developed a special atmosphere which is vividly 
described by Ibn ‘Abdun in his treatise on hisba. 
Seville had fourteen governors, perhaps more, who 
were related to the Tashfin family, one of whom, Abu 
tlafj 'Umar b. al-Hadjdj, tried to halt the invading 
force which, in the time of Alfonso VII, sacked the 
whole Ishbiliya region and killed the Almoravid 
governor in Radiab 526/May-June 1132. Ishbiliya 
was a place of assembly for troops arriving from the 
Maghrib and for Andalusian soldiers recruited by the 
fukaha* and 1 ulamd 3 of Cdrdoba and Seville, until the 
time when Barraz b. Muhammad al-Masufi, acting in 
the name of ‘Abd al-Mu'min, annexed the town to 
the Almohad empire (13 Sha'ban 541/18 January 
1147). The Sevillans sent a delegation headed by the 
Ibn al-'Arabi to express their gratitude to 
c Abd al-Mu’min. Abu Ya'kub Yusuf, who was 
governor of Ishbiliya from 551 to 558/ 1156-63, 
from the time when he became caliph and above all 
from 567/1171-2, made the town the second capital of 
his empire and the administrative centre of al-An- 
dalus. He strengthened the city’s fortifications and 
completed many other important undertakings; the 
population increased considerably, prosperity was 
enjoyed for several years, and the town took on a 
new appearance. However, Ishbiliya was destined to 
suffer various attacks, particularly in 553/1158, by 
forces from Avila under Ibn Mardanish [?.v.] and Ibn 
Hamushk. These were a source of anxiety for the 
Almohad governor of Ishbiliya for two or three 
years. In the last quarter of the 6th/i2th century, 
the town was subjected to raids by Alfonso Enriques 
and the Infante Sancho of Portugal, and also by 
Alfonso VIII of Castile, which caused considerable 
damage in Aljarafe and in the Vega. At the begin¬ 
ning of the 7th/i3th century there were serious 
floods, an endemic danger from which Ishbiliya 
suffered frequently, as a result of the Guadalquivir 
overflowing its banks (Djumada II 597/February- 
March 1200), and a great number of houses was 
destroyed by the inundations. This catastrophe, the 
pressure from the Christians and the political crisis in 
the Almohad empire brought about the start of a 
decline from which Abu ’l-'Ula’ Idris, the son of 
Yusuf I, succeeded in temporarily rescuing Ishbiliya 
in 617/1220-1. The last years of Muslim life in 
Ishbiliya are full of sad incidents, in particular the 
attack by forces from Leon in 622/1225, when heavy 
losses were inflicted on the Sevillans, the siege of the 
town by al-BayySsI, who held the castles of Tajada 
and AznalcAzar, and the rising of al-Ma'mun, son 
of Ya'kub al-Man$ur. All these happenings coincided 
with the increasing military and economic pressure 
exerted by Ferdinand III, which compelled al- 
M a'mu n to conclude honourable truces, and with the 
insurrection of Ibn Hud against the Almohads. On 
11 ] 5 hu i-Hididja 626/31 October 1229 the people of 
Seville renounced their obedience to the Almohad 
empire and accepted the authority of Ibn Hud. 
Ferdinand III harassed Ishbiliya increasingly and 
kept the town under siege for 17 months, from 


Diumada 1 645/September 1247, according to the 
Almohad Bayan, until the moment when it fell into 
his hands on 1 Sha'ban 646/19 November 1248 or, 
more probably, according to the Crinica general, on 
25 November 1248 (for all these events, see J. 
Gonzalez, Las conquistas de Fernando III en An- 
dalucia, in Hispania, xxv (1946), 98-121). The at¬ 
tempts made by the Marinid sultans to restore 
Ishbiliya to Islam failed, though their devastations in 
the region caused much damage, especially in 674/ 
1275, the year of the siege of the town, and in 676/ 
1278, when Aljarafe was pillaged. After this unhappy 
chapter, Seville remained in Christian hands, never 
again to be placed in danger or even threatened. It 
had been in the possession of the Muslims for 535 
years. 

Bibliography : for geography and history until 
al-Mu'taiJid, see in particular 'Udhri, Fragmentos 
geogrd/ico-histdricos de al-Masalik ila dfami 1 al- 
mamdlik (ed. 'Abd al-'Aziz al-Ahwanl, Madrid 
1965), 95-109; Bakri, The geography oj al-Andalus 
and Europe from the book “al-Masalik wa-l-Mamd- 
lik’’, ed. 'Abd al-Rahman 'Ali aMJadjdjl, Beirut 
1 387/1968, 107-13, 164, containing some interesting 
and partly new material; Zuhri, K. al-Dia'-rafivva. 
ed. M. Hadj Sadok, in B.Bt.Or., xxi (1968), 219; 
Idrisi, Maghrib, 178 in text, 215 in trans.; Yakut, 
s.v.; Ibn 'Abd al-Mun'im al-Himyari al-Rawd al- 
Mi c tar. In addition to the vol. of Ibn Hayyan, 
Muktabis, ed. M. M. Antuna, Paris 1937, see also 
the ed. by ‘Abd al-Rabman 'All al-Hadjdji, Beirut 
1965, and the trans. by E. Garcia Gomez, Anales 
palatinos del calif a de Cdrdoba al-llakam II, por 
l Isd Ibn Ahmad al-Ruzi, Madrid 1967, 208, 109; 
Ibn Idhari, ii, 14, 15, 23 passim (trans. Fagnan, 
index) iii, index. For the Almoravid and Almohad 
periods, see the treatise on hisba of Ibn ‘Abdun 
published by E. L6vi-Provencal, Un document sur 
la vie urbaine et les corps de metiers a Seville au 
dibul du XII siicle-. Le Traite d’lbn 'Abdun , in J A, 
April-June 1934, 177-299, and tr., Seville musul- 
mane au debut du XII siicle: Le traite d'lbn '.-1 bdtin, 
Paris 1947. For political history, see Ibn 'Idhari. 
Bayan, iv (ed. Ib$an ‘Abbas, Beirut 1967, trans. 
A. Huici, as Ibn Idhari, al-Bayan al-Mugrib. 
Nuevos fragmentos almoravides y almohades, 
Valencia 1963), index, v, Bayan almohade (ed. A. 
Huici, Muh- b. Tawit and Mub- Ibrahim al- 
Kittani, Tetuan 1963, trans. A. Huici, vols. ii and 
iii of Colecciin de Crinicas arabes de la Reconquista, 
Tetuan 1953 and 1954), index; partial translation, 
for 533 /H 39 —568/1172-3, by A. Huici, op. cit. 
above, Valencia 1963; Ibn al-Athir, with trans. 
Fagnan, index; Marrakushi, al-Mu^dfib (ed. Dozy, 
trans. Fagnan, trans. A. Huici, Colecciin de Crinicas 
arabes de la Reconquista, vol. iv, Tetuan 1955), 
index; Makkari, Analectes, i, 99; Ibn Abi Zar‘, 
Rawd al-kir/ds; Ibn Khaldun-de Slane; Ibn al- 
Kajjan, Na?m al-dfuman (ed. Mahmud 'All Makki, 
Tetuan, n.d.), index; Ibn $abib al-§alat, al-Mann 
bi 'l-imdma (ed. ‘Abd al-Hadl al-Tazi, Beirut 
1383/1964), index; al-Ifulal al-mawqhiyya (ed. 
I. S. Allouche, Rabat 1936, trans. A. Huici Mi¬ 
randa, Crdnicas drabes de la Reconquista, i, Tetuan 
1951), index. For the Almohad period, al-Baydhak 
(ed. and trans. E. L6vi-Provengal, Docs. ined. 
d’hist. almohade, Paris 1928) and Zarkashi (ed. 
Muhammad Majur, Tunis 1966, trans. E. Fagnan, 
Constantine 1895), index, are of less interest, with 
only brief references to Seville. For historical and 
literary aspects, see Mughrib (ed. Sjjawakl Payf, 
Cairo n.d.), index, and biographical dictionaries. In 
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addition to the Hist. Mus. d'Esp., and to Notices 
and Recherches, all works of R. Dozy, see E. L6vi- 
Proven$al, Hist. Esp. Mus.-, A. Prieto Vives, Los 
reyes de taifas, Madrid 1926; J. Bosch Vil 4 , Los 
almordvides, Tetuan 1956, index; A. Huici Miranda, 
Historia politico del Imperio almohade, 2 vols., 
Tetuan 1956-7, index; F. Garcia Gdmez, Un 
eclipse de la poesia en Sevilla. La ipoca almordvide, 
in al-And., x (1945), 285-343, and literary sources 
listed in app. II, 342-3; idem, Nuevos testimonios 
sobre "el odio a Sevilla ” de los poetas musulmanes, 
m al-And., xiv (1949), 143-8. Notices on Seville, and 
its baths, houses and palaces, in L. Torres Balbds, 
Notas sobre Sevilla en la Ipoca musulmana, in al- 
And., x (1945), 177-96. Some economic and social 
questions are discussed in J. Ma. Lacarra, Aspectos 
econimicos de la sumisidn de los reinos de taifas 
(1010-1102 ), in Homenaje a Jaime Vicens Vives, i, 
Barcelona 1965, 255-77; G. Vajda, A propos de la 
situation des Juifs et des Chritiens d Seville au 
dibut du XII silcle, in RE J, xcix (1935), 127-9. 

(J. Bosch Vil.I) 

2.— Historic Buildings 

From its long Muslim history, Seville has retained 
only a few historic buildings; nevertheless, it was 
one of the great art cities of al-Andalus. But the 
prosperity it has enjoyed during the modern period 
when, from the 16th century, it came to be the great 
port and commercial centre safeguarding the links 
between Spain and her empire in the New World, 
has endowed Seville with new buildings which have 
replaced those which adorned the city at the time 
of the Christian reconquest. 

1). Fortifications.—a) The town wall. For 
Seville, situated in a plain on the banks of a large 
navigable river, a fortified enceinte was indispensable. 
The Arabic texts refer to this at a very early date: 
after the Norman invasion of 230/844, the wall had 
to be repaired, at the command of ‘Abd al-Rabman 
II who appointed one of his Syrian mawali, 'Abd Allah 
b. Sinan, to direct the works. On several occasions 
the waters of the Guadalquivir damaged the south 
face of this wall, at the edge of the river. Moreover, 
after the deposition of 'Abd Allah, the Zirid amir of 
Granada, al-Mu'tamld had the ramparts strengthened, 
in view of the imminence of an Almoravid attack. 

But this enceinte seems to have been repaired or 
completely reconstructed under the second Almo¬ 
ravid sultan 'All b. Yusuf. The geographer al-Idrlsi, 
who was writing between 541 and 548/1147-54 and 
who had seen Andalusia before the Almohad con¬ 
quest, said that the town wall of Seville was very 
strong. It survived the Christian reconquest. After 
having surrounded the town for seven centuries, it 
was demolished between 1861 and 1869. It measured 
six kilometres in circumference and was flanked by 
116 towers. One small section of the wall still survives, 
between Cdrdoba and the Macarena gates. The lofty 
curtain wall of solid concrete is constructed in cour¬ 
ses 83 cm. high. Seven towers have been preserved, 
one of which is polygonal, the Torre Blanca, the 
other six being rectangular. All of them are decor¬ 
ated on their outer faces with bands of brickwork in 
relief. An outer wall stands 35 m. outside the main 
ramparts. The gates, in themselves strong and mas¬ 
sive constructions, contained angled passages. When 
built, this Almoravid enceinte represented the latest 
development of Muslim fortifications in Spain, and 
it retained its efficacy throughout the Middle Ages. 
In 647/1239, after a siege, the town surrendered to the 
king of Castile; it was not taken by storm. 


Under the Almohad Abu Ya'lfQb, the wall along 
the bank of the river must have been repaired again. 

In 617/1220-1, the governor of the town, the Al¬ 
mohad Abu ’l-'Ula’, built an angled defensive 
outwork, a coracha, which extended from the Alcazar 
to the river and ended in a strong twelve-sided 
bastion, the Golden Tower. The two lower storeys of 
this tower have been preserved, but the upper lantern 
has been rebuilt. The walls are constructed of rough 
stone and concrete. Like all the great Almohad bas¬ 
tions, the Golden Tower contains vaulted rooms, in 
this instance roofed with groined arches, alternately 
triangular and rectangular in plan and occupying 
three storeys. The arched windows which give light 
to these rooms are ornamented on the outer side with 
blind arcades bordered with ceramics. 

The Golden Tower greatly strengthened the 
defence of the Guadalquivir bank. Between this and 
another bastion built on the left bank, it was possible 
to fasten a chain, to bar the river. 

b). The Alcazar. Like all large towns in al-Andalus, 
Seville had its citadel, the Alcazar, the residence of 
the sovereign or governor. Its rectangular towers, 
ornamented with a double band in relief at the top, 
led to the belief that this fortification was the work of 
the Almohads. But recent restoration work of the 
west face has revealed that, beneath their outer 
covering, the curtain wall and towers were built of 
cut stone, following the characteristic technique of 
the 3rd/9th century. In its oldest form, the Alcazar 
thus dates back to the construction works ordered by 
‘Abd al-Rahman II. In the 4th/ioth century, an 
alteration was made with a gate in this rampart, with 
a handsome facade of cut stone. The Almohads must 
have contented themselves with restoring the whole 
structure and repairing the upper part of the towers. 

2) . Palaces.—Of the Muslim palaces contained 
in the Alcazar, and particularly the one adorned by 
the 'Abbadids, nothing remains from before the 6th/ 
12th century. From the Almohads’ buildings there 
only survive one section of the arches and interlaced 
lattice-work panels which surrounded the Patio de 
Yeso, and a ribbed vault in the Patio de Banderas. 
All the rest of the Alcazar was rebuilt and altered in 
the Christian period: today, as a whole, it represents 
a great monument of mud6jar art. However, in the 
Hall of the Ambassadors, the triple semicircular 
horseshoe-shaped archway, under a large arch of the 
same form, may represent an architectural arrange¬ 
ment dating from the caliphal period. 

3) . Mosques.—a). The first chief mosque. Al¬ 
though all that survives is a section of the minaret, 
which now forms the base of the clock-tower in the 
old collegiate church of S. Salvador, we are fairly 
well informed regarding the first chief mosque in 
Seville. The foundation inscription which was carved 
on a pillar has been discovered; the mosque was 
built in 244/829 under the direction of the tiddi of the 
town, Ibn ‘Adabbas. With a width of 48.5 metres, it 
contained eleven aisles, at right angles to the wall of 
the (tibia. Arches of brick-work rested on stone pillars. 
In 471/1079, the upper part of the minaret was 
repaired by al-Mu'tamld. 

Despite its handsome size, the mosque has become 
too small. In another quarter of the town, near the 
Alcazar, the second Almohad caliph, Abu Ya'kub 
YQsuf, had a new sanctuary built. Nevertheless, in 
592/1195 his son Abu Yusuf Ya'kub ordered the 
restoration of the former chief mosque which, at the 
reconquest, was transferred into a church. In 797/ 
1395, an earthquake undermined the top of the 
tower. Shortly afterwards, a bell-tower of cut stone 
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was erected, and this still forms the second section 
of the present bell-tower. The mosque underwent 
various alterations and was demolished in 1671. 

The base of the minaret—the oldest Muslim 
building in Spain, after the mosque of 'Abd al-Rab- 
man I at Cdrdoba—measures 5.8 m. in width. It is 
built of rough stone, of large size. In the interior, a 
spiral staircase mounts round a cylindrical central 
shaft. This arrangement, unknown in the Muslim 
East, occurs again in two ancient minarets in Cordo¬ 
ba. This peculiarly Andalusian feature is perhaps of 
Roman origin. 

b). The Almohad chief mosque. The Almohad 
caliph Abu Yusuf Ya'kub wished to endow his 
favourite town with an immense and beautiful chief 
mosque. The oratory and the sahn would appear to 
have been built during this sovereign’s long visit to 
Andalusia, from 566 to 571/1171-6. It was a large 
building, measuring approximately 150 m. by 100 m. 
The prayer court had 17 aisles, in the shape of a .T, 
and probably there were 5 domes in the bay along the 
wall of the kibla. In length, there were 14 bays. In its 
plan, it conformed with the earliest Almohad mos¬ 
ques, though the dimensions were increased. 

The sahn, which extended for a distance of eight 
bays, has been preserved in part. It was surrounded 
by lofty arcades of brick-work. Rectangular buttres¬ 
ses occurred at intervals along the outside walls, their 
summits crowned with toothed merlons, as in the 
great mosque of Cordoba. Two of the doorways of this 
sahn have survived, the Puerta del Perddn, in the 
main axis of the building, and the Puerta de Oriente, 
on one side of the courtyard. 

Although nothing now survives from one of the 
most immense prayer courts built by the Muslim 
West, the minaret of this Almohad chief mosque, 
now known as the Giralda, still dominates the town. 
This minaret was started in 551/1156 by the overseer 
Ahmad b. Baso, who built the foundations and the 
base of the tower with cut stone which had been used 
before. The death of the caliph for a time suspended 
w'ork, which was resumed on the orders of Abu 
Yusuf Ya'kub al-Mansur by the architect 'All of 
Gomara. The dfaLmur, the work of Abu Layth al- 
Sikilll, was erected in 589/1198. 

This great Almohad minaret, second only to the 
Kutubiyya of Marrakush, measures 16.1 m. in width, 
while the height of the tower is 50.85 m. It was built 
of brick; around a central block, occupied by seven 
rooms placed one above the other, a ramp—not a 
staircase—mounted at a gentle angle, giving access 
to the upper part of the tower. The lantern was 
remodelled and surrounded by a gallery for the bells, 
between 1520 and 1568. Each of the faces of the tower 
is divided vertically into three sections. In the centre, 
panels of blind arcades with floral spandrels frame 
the twin apertures which give light to the ramp. On 
each side, the wall, which is left plain at its base, is 
decorated for two storeys with a mesh design in brick¬ 
work. All this ornamentation is of great richness and 
rare subtlety of design. 

Reminders of Marrakush, more distant echoes of 
C6rdoba, the natural richness and the light colour of 
Seville—these were the features that were noted in 
the Almohad chief mosque. Today, the minaret still 
bears witness to Seville as a great centre of art, 
second only to Cordoba. 

4). Mud 4 jar art in Seville. Further testimony, 
indirect but convincing, is provided by mud6jar art 
in Seville. The churches erected in the town until 
the end of the 15th century largely employed Muslim 
forms and techniques. They were almost always built 


of brick; the doorways are in the form of large pro¬ 
jecting blocks, often decorated with Muslim motifs, 
and the naves are roofed with artesenados. In design 
and form, their bell-towers are so close to minarets 
that it has sometimes been thought that they dated 
back to the Muslim period. Their panels of blind 
arcades and their floral decoration reproduce, in a 
simpler style, the motifs of the Giralda. 

The palaces of the Alcazar are almost mud6jar: 
but with the local traditions is also mingled the in¬ 
fluence of the art of Granada. It is in the mud6jar 
churches and in the Giralda that the richness of the 
tradition of Seville is best appreciated. 

Bibliography: H. Terrasse, I.'art hispano 
mauresque des origines au XIII e siecle, Paris 1932; 
L. Torres Baibas, Arte almohade, arte nazari, arte 
mudijar, in Ars Hispaniae, iv, Madrid 1949; idem, 
La primitiva mezquita de Sevilla, in al-And., 1946, 
425-39; idem, El arte de al-Andalus bajo los Almo- 
rdvides, in al-And., 1952, 403-23; H. Terrasse, La 
grande mosquie almohade de Stville, in Mimorial 
Henri Basset, 1928, 249-66; L. Torres BalbAs, 
Reproducciones de la Giralda anteriores a su reforma 
en el siglo XVI, in al-And., 1941, 216-29; idem, La 
Torre del Oro en Sevilla, in al-And., 1934, 272-3. 

(H. Terrasse) 

ISHlK AKASt. Safawid administrative term = 
“usher”. The ishik-dttdsis were minor court officials 
who operated in two different branches of the admin¬ 
istrative system, namely, the diwan [q.v.] and the 
baram [q.v.]. The officers in charge of the two sections 
were known as ishik-dkdsi-bdshi-yi diwan-i a'ld, and 
ishik-dkdsi-bdshi-yi haram respectively. Both of¬ 
ficers had categories of officials other than ishik- 
dkdsis under their command. There was a great dif¬ 
ference between the status and power of these two 
officers: 

(1) ishik-dkdsi-bdshi-yi diwan-i a'ld. This officer, 
called by Kaempfer supremus aulae Mareschallus, is 
not listed among the officers of the early Safawid 
state. The office is first recorded (985/1577-8) during 
the reign of Isma'Il II (Iskandar Beg Munshi, 
Ta*rikh-i 'Alam-drd-yi c Abbdsi, i, 163), and from then 
on is mentioned frequently in the sources. The holder 
of this office was usually a kizilbash amir. During the 
time of 'Abbas I (996/1588—1038/1629), when the 
composition of the central administration was 
changed, the ishik-dkdsi-bdshi-yi diwan-i a'-la was 
elevated to be one of the six principal officers of 
state, and consequently became a member of the 
supreme council of amirs ( diwan ; dfanki). Under 
'Abbas II (1052/1642—1077/1666), he was a powerful 
official indeed, and, although his position declined 
thereafter and his duties became largely ceremonial, 
he is still listed by the Tadhkirat al-muluk (p. 47 ), 
written ca. 1138/1726, among the high-ranking ('dli- 
dfdh) amirs. 

(2) ishik-dkdsi-bdshi-yi Jiaram. An officer of lesser 
rank, who was in charge of that category of officials 
known as mukarrab al-hadrat, that is to say, those 
officials whose duties lay at the entrance to, or outside 
the haram. 

Bibliography : Tadhkirat al-muluk, translated 
and explained by V. Minorsky, London 1943. 
index, s.tv., and passim. (R. M. Savory) 

' 1 SHK (a.), love—passion. Although non- 
kur’anic, this word attained a considerable impor¬ 
tance in Arabic literature in the broad sense. In 
analysing it, we come to recognize the conditions in 
which Arabic-Islamic sensibility and thought evolved. 
As al-Daylaml says (' Aff, §§ 5, 87 ff.), all kinds of 
minds have their opinions ( makdldl ) on love (mahab- 
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ba ) and on 'ishk, which is its most dynamic form. 
Desert Arabs, men of letters, great intellectuals 
(al-ju^ala 1 ), theologians, sages, mystics, etc., have all 
made statements on the causes, the manifestations, 
the degrees and the aims of love. One of the earliest 
attempts to define 'ishk is the Risala fi 'l-'ishk of al- 
DiShiz (n Risala , 161-9; RasaHl, ed. Sandubi, 266- 
75), and the question so preoccupied men’s minds that 
a discussion on this theme had already been held in 
the presence of Yabya b. KhSlid al-Barmaki; thirteen 
representatives of various religious tendencies, one 
of them a mobadh, took part, according to al-Mas'udl, 
who produces their definitions in the Murudj (vi, 
368-86), giving in addition quotations from Galen, 
Hippocrates and others; al-Daylami repeats some of 
them. 

In its most general acceptation, 'ishk describes the 
irresistible desire ( shawk , tashawwuk) to obtain pos¬ 
session of a loved object or being ( ma'shuk ). It 
betrays, therefore, in one who experiences it (the 
‘ dshik ), a deficiency, a want, which he must supply 
at any cost in order to reach perfection (hamal). 
That is why it admits of hierarchical degrees ( rnara- 
/ife),like the perfections aspired toby the soul and the 
body. Its apparently multiple motivations, however, 
all come down to one ideality, or consistency of 
meaning ( ma'na ), which haunts all beings more or 
less insistently and clearly: it is the aspiration (tawa- 
kan) towards the Beauty ( al-husn) which God mani¬ 
fested in the world when He created Adam in His 
own likeness ('Aff, §§ 18, 24). Because of this, the 
eyes and the ears are the noble organs, since they 
perceive the supports of the beautiful ( al-hasan ): a 
face, a head of hair, a heavenly landscape, melodious 
sounds, etc. If one adds, as the Greeks taught, that 
Beauty, Good ( khayr ) and Truth ( al-hakk) go back to 
one indissoluble Unity ( wahda ), all of the complexity 
of the convergences, interferences, and contamina¬ 
tions arising in the concept of 'ishk will be perceived. 
In the classical authors, from al-Daylami to Lisan al- 
Dln b. al-Khatlb, three main lines of development 
may be discerned. In ascending order, they are: 1) 
natural love ( mahabba tabi'iyya), 2) intellectual 
(‘akliyya) love, and 3) divine ( ilahiyya) love. 

All natural beings ( mawdfudat) are moved by the 
desire to raise themselves to the degree of existence 
immediately above them. This dynamism, which runs 
through the whole of the universe, is the universal 
'ishk (Miskawayh, Tahdhib, 64 ff.). Between human 
beings, affection ( mawadda) grows into passion-love 
( c ishk), the most searching and realistic analysis of 
which is the Tawk al-hamama of Ibn Ilazm [?,v.]. It 
gives rise to psycho-physiological states, which are 
described with the aid of cliches used especially in 
poetry (cf. sababa, 'alaka, kalaf, shaghaf, sha'af, 
tatayyum, tatabbul, wala ', g haram, huyam, walah, 
tadalluh, . . .), Purified of all carnal demands, this 
passion is sublimated into an attitude of adoration 
which provokes a mental imbalance (ikhtilat). It is a 
state of spiritual servitude to an idealised female 
figure, upon which the “courtly” sentiments of a soul 
in ebullition ( ghalayan) crystallize. The literary for¬ 
malization of these sentiments in ‘Iraki circles in the 
2nd/8th-3rd/gth centuries went so far that it is 
difficult to determine the differing roles, in their 
development, of social custom, an oppressive ethical 
system, and the basic impulse towards the beautiful. 

With the falasifa, 'ishk became intellectualised. It 
became the spontaneous, lucid, and methodical 
stretching out towards supreme happiness ( al-sa'ada 
al-kuswa), which, for the intellect freed from the 
illusions of knowledge transmitted through the 
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senses, takes on the meaning of the pure good ( al- 
khayr al-makd). The more the wise man advances in 
his passionate quest for the one True One ( al-wabid 
al-hakk), the more he feels growing within him the 
ineffable joy ( ibtihadi ), the absolute pleasure (al- 
ladhdha al-muflaka ), which are secured through the 
contemplation ( mushahada) of the perfection and 
beauty of the necessary Being (wddfib al-wudfud). 

With the Sufis the amorous ardour of 'ishk, in spite 
of some resistance, becomes a part of the life of faith 
as a natural development of the measured affection 
( mahabba) mentioned in the Kur’an (III, 31, XX, 39, 
etc.). The substitution of 'ishk for mahabba to des¬ 
cribe the “essential Desire” for God and the love of 
God as an essential attribute, which fills the heart of 
the mystic, seems to have been due to al-Halladj (al- 
Daylami, 'Atf, §§ 163-5). Love is no longer merely an 
expression of gratitude for the blessings of God; it is 
no longer content with rigorous ascetism and metic¬ 
ulous ritual observance. It becomes an absolute 
necessity, entailing neither enjoyment nor allevia¬ 
tion, but intensifying as the reciprocity of perspec¬ 
tives between the lover and the Loved comes into 
effect. This evolution of the pair * ishk/mahabba is not 
without echoes of that erdslagapi, but in Islam the 
relationship between the two ideas is complicated by 
the concurrent development of the "courtly” and 
mystical tendencies. When contact with Greek texts 
came to an end, there was a return to a legalistic 
conception of love in the works of, for example, al- 
Ghazali or Ibn Taymiyya, or to the exaltation of a 
perfect and pure Idea in, for example, al-Suhrawardl 
or even Ibn ‘Arab!. Whatever the differences of 
opinion about its content, 'ishk is one of the charac¬ 
teristics of mediaeval self awareness, obsessed with 
the quest for the eternal, the transcendant and the 
sacred. 

Bibliography. Washsha’, Muwashsha, 59 ft.; 
Muhammad b. Dawud, Kitab al-Zahra, ed. Nykl; 
Daylami, Kitab '■Atf al-alif al-maPlif '■ala ' 1 -lam al- 
ma'tuf, ed. J. C. Vadet, Cairo 1962; Miskawayh, 
Tahdhib al-akhlak, ed. C. Zurayk, Beirut 1967, Fr. 
tr. M. Arkoun, Traitl d’lthique, Damascus 1969; 
Ibn Sina, Risala fi 'l-'Ishk, ed. Mehren in TraiUs 
mystiques, fasc. 3, Leiden 1894; Ibn al-Diawzi. Savd 
al-Khatir. 105-7; Ibn al-Kayyim al-Djawziyya, 
Rawdat al-Muhibbin, ed. Ahmad ‘Ubayd; Lisan al- 
Dln Ibn al-Khatlb, Rawdat al-ta'rif bi 'l-hubb al- 
sharif, ed. Ahmad ‘Ata’, Cairo 1968; L. Massignon, 
Interferences philosophiques et Percies metaphysi¬ 
ques dans la mystique hallagienne : notion de 
l’"essentiel Disir", in Opera minora, ii, 226-53; 
H. Ritter, Das Meer der Seele, Leiden 1955; J. C. 
Vadet, L'esprit courtois en Orient dans les cinq pre¬ 
miers silcles de VHigire, Paris 1968. 

(M. Arkoun) 

I SH KASHIM (see badakhshanI. 

ISHKODRA [see Supplement]. 
ishrAk. the name given to illuminative 
Wisdom, advocated by Shihab al-DIn Suhrawardi 
(d. 587/1191) who himself indicated its sources (cf. 
table). By "sources” should be understood not so 
much the historical origins of his ideas as the spring¬ 
ing forth of a Wisdom which, in the field of mys¬ 
ticism, has inspired lines of initiates comparable 
with the initiatory isnads of the Sufis, though without 
the explicit granting of any “delegation” by the Mas¬ 
ters to the disciples. However that may be, one can 
discern Western, Greek elements, as well as Eastern 
elements deriving from the traditions of classical 
Persia and ancient Egypt. As a result of this obser¬ 
vation, H. Corbin has been enabled to resolve a 
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problem: we know that Ibn Sina had conceived the 
project of an “Eastern” philosophy, a very incomplete 
testimony to which has survived in his book on the 
"Logic of the Easterners” (Manfik at- Mashrikiyyitt), 
and that Fakhr al-Dtn al-RazI had written the 
Mabahith al-Mashrikiyya. Some read this as mushrik 
and thought that it was concerned with an illumina¬ 
tive philosophy. Nallino has criticised this reading and 
shown that it was necessary to make a distinction 
between a Western philosophy and an Eastern philos¬ 
ophy. Neoplatonism was already charged with 
Eastern ideas, in contrast with pure Aristotelianism 
which was far more attached to rationalism. H. Cor¬ 
bin admits this criticism, but gives it a quite different 
interpretation. If this philosophy is "Eastern”, this 
is so not merely because it is that of the peoples of 
the East, but primarily because it regards Being and 
Knowledge as irradiations of the Pure Light which 
rises in the East. "One may say that it is a question 
of a Knowledge which is Eastern because it is to the 
East of thought”. There is thus a close link between 
illumination ( ishrak ) and Eastern Wisdom (Hikma 
mashrikiyya). Here is a clear indication of the value 
of ishrak: it is not reduced to the general notion of 
illumination which confers upon the spirit a Truth 
inaccessible to the abstract concepts of reason; it is, 
more fundamentally, a delight in the source of alt 
light, whence proceed all beings and all authentic 
knowledge. 

It is through Plato that one can best approach this 
philosophy which, by its nature, eludes any didactical 
exposition. In the Republic , the Good is presented 
under the symbol of the Sun, without which nothing 
which is would exist. This source of all being and all 
thought is tizlxciva -rife ouotai; beyond the essence, 
beyond the Ideas themselves. To it, man should turn 
ouv flXr] T7) 4>uxfi with his entire soul. It seems that 
the Wisdom of ishrak is a meditation upon these two 
propositions. Being, in the sense of existence, is 
there presented in effect as the source of all reality. 
If it is not conceptualisable, and if it is not reduced 
to a purely equivocal denomination, as Aristotle saw 
clearly, it does not thereby follow that the solution 
necessarily lies in an analogical theory which would 
make substance the first analogue of being. To recog¬ 
nise that rational expressions cannot encircle exis¬ 
tence, that one cannot define it as a concept, is not 
to imply that it can be grasped only when it is engaged 
in relations with the different categories of beings 
(in an analogy of proportionality), and that it is de¬ 
void of a for-self and an in-self. This is to recognise 
that there is a knowledge superior to reason, set 
apart from all the activities of definition and reason¬ 
ing. It is here that the symbol of light comes into 
the question. On the physical plane, what is more 
universally present than light? But what is more 
indefinable, since in light all is clarity, and efful¬ 
gence, without any shadow to trace recognisable con¬ 
tours upon it? Thus one is led to think of existence 
as a spiritual light, the Light of Light from which, 
by irradiation, emanate the Anwar kahira, the “vic¬ 
torious” or "archangelical” lights. This rendering 
is by H. Corbin, who writes: "By this epiphany, the 
whole hierarchy of the Anwar Ijidhira, from degree 
to degree, illumines the presence of each lower de¬ 
gree”. Authentic Knowledge too renders its object 
present while illuminating it, after being itself re¬ 
vealed, when every material veil has fallen away, as 
a Light-being. There is here an “illumination of 
presence” (ishrak huiurl) which makes a clear dis¬ 
tinction between knowledge by representation of the 
object (Him furl) and unitive knowledge (ittisali) of 


intuitive experiences vision ( shuhiiii ), that is to say 
Him huduri. In this connection, one thinks of the 
part played by Existenzerhettung in the philosophy of 
Karl Jaspers, and of the very current ideal of know¬ 
ledge through engagement experienced not merely 
by dry reason alone, but by “the entire soul”. 
It is the Spirit (riih), the Angel Gabriel, which illu¬ 
mines - while dissipating the insoluble antinomies of 
reason which SuhrawardI, in his Hikmat al-ishrak, 
is pleased to develop while criticising the Peripatetics, 
in a condensed style which recalls the opening of 
the Parmenid. Thus rational knowledge is not a 
preparation for illuminative knowledge, although 
negatively it can convey through teaching that the 
insoluble difficulties which it contains within itself 
melt away in ishrak: the problems raised by con¬ 
ceptual thought remain ceaselessly and indefinitely 
(tasalsuT) without ever finding a solution, or fall 
hopelessly into a vicious circle (dawr). But man 
cannot by himself emerge from this inextricable 
situation: he must have a revelation, a call, for "the 
Spirit proceeds from the Command of my Lord” 
(Kur’an, XVII, 85). 

Such seems to be the fundamental intuition of 
ishrak. An exposition of the details of this Wisdom 
would be tantamount to an exposition of the details of 
Suhrawardi’s thinking. The play of Light and shadow, 
the conception of barzakh (screen, separation, which 
is utter darkness), the modes of procedure, the pro¬ 
duction of the world, all these together form a whole 
which can be expounded, as by SuhrawardI himself, 
in the terminology of the Plotinian or Avicennian 
philosophy of emanation, Intellects and spheres. But 
in that there is merely a barren, discursive expres¬ 
sion which remains divorced from Reality and which 
only becomes valid if it is gathered up into a higher 
unitive vision which makes it “cohere”, when the 
c akl is assumed by the Spirit, in which it receives 
the sakina, “the placing in the direct presence on the 
threshold of the transcendental Being” (H. Corbin). 

(R. Arnaldez) 

ISHRAKIYYCN, adepts of illuminative 
Wisdom. The question arises whether this term can 
be applied to the representatives of the spiritual 
family to which SuhrawardI belonged, who preceded 
him in time. If that were so, the “Hermetists”, the 
"Sethists” who, from the 4 th century in Egypt, saw 
in Seth (Shlth) the first uriya (from the Hebrew or 
= light), the sages of Persia, disciples of Zarathustra, 
and the Manichaeans would already be ishrdkiyyun. 
H. Corbin has recorded a text of Ibn Wahshiyya, re¬ 
lating to Hermes-Thoth of ancient Egypt, in which 
the word figures. The discovery is interesting, but 
it must be seen in the context of the author’s pre¬ 
occupation with alchemy. Here is a summary of the 
whole of this text:—the successors of Hermes form 
four groups; the first two, direct descendants of 
Hermes and his brother, have not mixed with any 
strangers and have preserved the pure secret doctrine 
so well that no one apart from themselves knows it. 
The third is that of the sens of the sister of Hermes; 
they have had contacts with strangers, and certain 
men are familiar with their itfildkat and can inter¬ 
pret their symbols (wa-fakka rumdzahum). Finally, 
the fourth group is composed of strangers who have 
mingled with the Haramisa. To these last two groups, 
Ibn Wahshiyya gives respectively the names ishra- 
kiyyiln (and ishrdkiyya) and mashaHyya (Peripate¬ 
tics). These are the only ones to have come down to 
us. It seems that all that can be deduced from this 
text is that, in alchemical circles in the 4th/ioth 
century, emphasis was - placed upon a hermetic 
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tradition whose holders, while not claiming to have 
a perfect knowledge of the Great Work, had received 
some illumination which had placed their works 
above those of the Peripatetics, “worshippers of the 
astral forms”, says the text. It therefore seems doubt¬ 
ful if Suhrawardi can be placed among the ishrakiy¬ 
yun of Ibn Wahshiyya. Moreover, the falasifa for 
their part had spoken of the irradiation of light and 
illumination. But in its technical sense, the term 
ishraki can be applied with exactness only to the 
Master of ishrak and his spiritual posterity. How¬ 
ever numerous the sources upon which he has 
drawn materially, his conception of ishrak is so 
personal that it seems it was first illustrated in 
him by the fact that he received it directly from 
that being of light which, for each man, constitutes 
his “Perfect Nature". 

In addition, some thinkers may have undergone 
Suhrawardian influences, although one cannot proper¬ 
ly speaking rank them as ishrakiyyun. Thus, in Ibn 
c Arabi, illumination seems to be reduced, as in Plo¬ 
tinus, to the symbol of the mode of procession of the 
beings forming the khalk, while the theory itself 
of Being is markedly dialectical. TusI was able to 
take inspiration from Suhrawardi to interpret Ibn 
Sina, though without thereby being ishraki. To sum 
up, H. Corbin writes very justly: “It remains to 
discover the influence which the theories of ishrak 
exerted for example on Nasir al-DIn TusI, Ibn ‘Arab! 
and the Iranian Shi'I commentators on the last- 
named writer”. 

On the other hand, the term ishrakiyyun will be 
applied without hesitation to all Suhrawardi’s Iranian 
followers, whose numbers were very great until the 
18th century and who still exist in Iran today. Two 
great names are outstanding, Shams al-Din al-Shah- 
razuri (d. 1243) who, in his History of the Philo¬ 
sophers, gave the biography of his Master, commented 
on two of his treatises and wrote a personal work, and 
Molla Sadra Shiraz! (d. 1840) who stated: “I have 
followed the doctrine of ishrak of Suhrawardi, until 
God made me see its foundations clearly”. It will 
be understood from these words that his fidelity to 
the shaykh did not prevent him from writing a most 
original work. 
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ISHTIB (Stip), a town situated to the south-east 
of Skopje, in Macedonia, Yugoslavia. In antiquity, 
it was an important town in Paeonia, on the Roman 
road from Serdica to the Danube, known as Astibo; 
by the Byzantines it was called Stipion, by the 
southern Slavs Stip and by the Turks Ishtip. In the 
14th century it was a fortress and district in the 
principality of Constantine Dejanovitch (DragaS), in 
northern Macedonia (between the Vardar and the 
Strouma). After the battle of Cirmen (1371), the prin¬ 
cipality became tributary to the Ottomans. On the 
death of Constantine in 1394, at the side of the Turks 
at the battle of Rovine, the principality became a 
sandjak (Rostand ili = Kiistendil). In the qth/isth 
century it was the centre of a vilayet, in the ioth/i6th 
the centre of a kaza, attached to the khdss of the 
sanjakbey and administered by his voivoda. In Stip 
and its environs, Turkish colonization was not very 
extensive. Some yiiruks of the “ovCe pole” group were 
established there—81 odfal ts in the kaza of Stip in 
1566. The population was principally Christian. In 
1489-91 the non-Muslim families in the kaza of Stip 
and Novkerit numbered 8,434. In the nth/i7th cen¬ 
tury there were 24 Muslim tnahalle s in the town. 
Traces of islamization were insignificant. 

A centre of commerce and craft-work, the town 
was famous for the manufacture of penknives and 
knives. Sheep-rearing was highly developed in the 
region, while in the town artisans devoted themselves 
to the preparation of the wool and to dairy and meat 
products. In the market there were local traders, as 
well as Jewish merchants and others from Dubrovnik. 
According to Evliya Celebi, there were 450 shops in 
the (arshi. The town’s trading and craftwork activity 
was also served by a bezeslan, caravanserai and 
seven inns (khans). 

The town had acquired a Muslim appearance owing 
to the public buildings—the numerous mosques, 
among them that of Sultan Murad (Fetbiyye), the 
former Christian church of the Archangel Michael, 
transformed into a mosque, as was the case with the 
church of St. Elias; two public baths, and, in the 
nth/i7th century, a palace belonging to a local 
Turkish dignitary. There were also some Christian 
churches; Stip formed part of the diocese of the 
bishopric of Kolassia. In the 19th century the town 
was attached to the Bulgarian eparchy of Kiistendil. 

During the war of 1683-99, Austrian troops reached 
Stip. In the 19th century, Amy Bou6 found Stip to be 
a flourishing centre of commerce and craft-work, 
with 15-20,000 Turks and Bulgarians and a Jewish 
community. In about 1894 the population of Stip in¬ 
cluded 10,900 Bulgarians, 8,700 Turks, 800 Jews 
and 500 gypsies—in all, 20,900. 
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ISHTIrAr, a technical term in Arabic 
grammar, translated approximately as “etymolo¬ 
gy”; shakka ’ l-shay 5 “he split the thing”, ishtakka 
'1-shay* “ he took the shikk, half of the [split] thing” 
(Lane, Lex., 1577a): ishtikak, inf. of ishtakka, in 
the technical sense of etymology, derives from the 
first sense, a word being thought of, so to speak, 
as split open so that the mushtakk, the derivative 
that it contains, may be extracted. Ishtikak in its 
general sense, in fact, signifies: naz c lafz min dkhar, 
“taking one word from another”, under certain de¬ 
fined conditions (al-Diurdianl, Ta c rifat, 17). 

Many ancient authors wrote special studies of 
iditikak; al-Suyuti ( Muzhir*, i, 351, 1 . 4-6) lists 
twelve: al-Mufa(J<jal al-Dabbl (d. 170/786), Kutrub 
(d. 206/821), al-Asma‘i (d. 216/831), al-Akhfash 
(d. 215/830), Abu Nasr al-Bahill (d. 231/846), al- 
Mubarrad (d. 285/898), al-Zadjdjadi (d. 310/922), 
Ibn al-Sarradj (d. 316/929), Ibn Durayd (d. 321/933), 
Ibn al-Nahb 5 s (d. 338/949), Ibn Khala'wavh (d. 370/ 
980), al-Rummanl (d. 384/994). Since all these 
studies are lost, except that of Ibn Durayd (but 
which only contains examples of ishtikak), we are 
obliged to have recourse to the data that are given 
in passing in various works: a chapter of the Muzhir 5 
of al-Suyuti (i, 345-54), quoting Ibn Dibya (d. 
633/1236); the preamble of Ibn DjinnI to al-Munsif 
shark Kitdb al- lasrif li’l-Mdzini (i, 3-4), the Khatima 
of the editors (Cairo 1373/1954, iii, 278-9); also the 
definitions of al-Djurdjanl (Ta’-rifat, 17) and the 
account in the Diet, of Technical Terms (i, 766-70). 

Ishtikak: “etymology”; it must, however, be under¬ 
stood how the Arab grammarians practised this ety¬ 
mology. According to Ibn DjinnI, tasrif occupies a 
position intermediate between lugha and nahw 
(yatadjadhabanih, “they tear it between them”).There 
is considerable affinity ( nasab karib) and connexion 
(ittisal shadid) between ishtikak and tasrif, but 
ishtikak has more to do with lugha ( ak ( ad fi 'l-lugha 
min al-tasrif, Munsif, i, 3, line 17-4, line 10). Lugha is 
concerned with vocabulary itself; nahw deals with 
Vrab: it studies the variations of the harakat at the 
end of the words of the lugha and the morphological 
formations of the tasrif (as inacc. of the verb), in 
terms of the different '■awamil (things governing) 
[see i'rAb]. Tasrif analyses the great number of 
forms (called warn, pi. awzan, or bind*, pi. abniya, 
or s*gha, pi. siyagh) found in the words of the lugha 
and in the morphological formations mentioned 
above. Ishtikak deals with the same material as 
tasrif, but considers it from the point of view of its 
origin: ukhidha min . . . “it is taken from . . .” is the 
information that it gives. 

To understand the great affinity and connexion 


that Ibn DjinnI saw between ishtikak and tasrif, it is 
necessary first to be introduced to tasrif. Tasrif was 
practised in two ways. The first, that of Sibawayhi 
and the ancients, was concerned only with masa*il 
al-tamrin “training questions”, and its object was 
al-riyada wa’l-tadarrub “practice and habituation”. 
An imaginary word was formed on the pattern of an 
existing Arabic word, and the peculiarities of the 
form [bind 1 ) of the existing word were exactly re¬ 
produced in the imaginary word; see Sibawayhi, title 
of ch. 511 (ii, 343) and ch. 557 (ii, 436-42). In order 
to carry out this operation it was necessary to 
know the morphological data, set out, interspersed 
with nahw, in the Kitdb. The exercises in question 
were a means of remembering these and making 
oneself familiar with them. 

The second method thought of tasrif as a discipline 
to be studied in its own right and made an indepen¬ 
dent science of it; this is done in the K. al-Tasrif of 
al-Mazinl (d. 247/861). This tasrif takes as its object 
existing Arabic words and studies their forms. 
It regroups the necessary data in this way; Ibn 
DjinnI, in the Mukhtasar al-tasrif al-mul-uki (ed. G. 
Hoberg, 8, 1 . 9-10), systematizes them according to 
the following divisions: ziyada, badal, hadhf, taghyir 
bi-haraka aw sukun, iddighdm [see tasrIf], 

The affinity and connexion of ishtikak 
with tasrif. We have seen above that Ibn DjinnI 
asserts that there is a great affinity and connexion 
between ishtikak and tasrif. The method that he 
adopts to demonstrate the functioning of ishtikak with 
respect to tasrif is instructive here; Ibn DjinnI con¬ 
siders then tasrif as did Sibawayhi and the ancients, 
working with imaginary words, and he uses for this 
conception of ishtikak exactly the same examples 
as for the account of tasrif (see Munsif, editors, iii, 
278, 1 . 15-279). In tasrif, the object of these examples 
is to demonstrate the accidents that occur to huruf 
al-usul (the radical consonants) in roder to constitute 
the forms: ziyada, badal, etc. In ishtikak, the object 
of these examples is to show how a form is taken 
from another and they presuppose a knowledge 
(and a use) of the accidents referred to and the 
processes of tasrif. In these circumstances, Ibn 
DjinnI takes as his starting point the masdar, the 
origin of the verb, darb, and he lists all that can 
be taken and formed from this masdar: mddi [faraba), 
mwjarV ( yadribu), active participle (ddrib), etc. 
This is a good illustration of the affinity and the 
connexion that Ibn DjinnI sees between ishtikak and 
tasrif. Ishtikak, however, is less general then tasrif 
(see below). 

Ishtikak and lugha. Ibn DjinnI says, besides, 
that ishtikak is based more than tasrif on lugha. 
A chapter of the MuMadab of al-Mubarrad (Cairo 
1386, iii, 185) helps us to understand this; al-Mubar¬ 
rad distinguishes first of all the nouns ( asmd*) that 
are ghayr (non-) mushtakk, such as hadjar "stone”, 
djabal "mountain”. Ishtikak is silent concerning these, 
for no original form is found from which their form 
can be taken; they are simply common nouns (asmd* 
al-adjnds). As far as the Tasrif is concerned, it places 
them in the form fa’-al ; tasrif is thus seen to be more 
general than ishtikak, as the Arab grammarians state 
[e.g., Ibn Dibya, Muzhir *, i, 351, 1 . 1); al-Mubarrad 
then gives the mushtakk nouns that are na ( t (qualify¬ 
ing); these are adjectives that are connected with a 
verb where their meaning is found again: saghir 
“small” with saghura, djdhil “ignorant” with 
djahila, ahrnak "stupid, foolish” with bamika', then 
the mushtakk nouns that are not used as naH (quali¬ 
fying); the examples given are proper names: 
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kanifa, mu<iar, 'aylan. Their ishtikdk varies according 
to the semantic links to be found between these 
nouns and others from the same root; kanifa is said 
simply to come from hanif (the word is explained), 
mudar from madam 'l-laban “the milk became sour” 
and 'aylan from 'ay la, the inf. of '■ala “to be poor”, 
form fa'lan. Thus ishtikdk deals with vocabulary, 
seeking for the point of departure, the mushtakk 
minhu, while remaining, according to the rule, within 
one single root and its forms, whereas tasrif does 
not go beyond the word whose wazn it has to deter¬ 
mine.—Other examples of ishtikak are to be found 
in the indices to the Muktadab, iv, 149-50, in the 
discussion on the ishtikak of the ism and the verb 
taken from the rnasdar (Ibn al-Anbari K. al-Insdf , 
ed. Weil, disputed questions 1 and 28). Ibn Durayd 
devoted his K. al-ishtikak (ed. Wiistenfeld, Gottingen 
1854) to the names of the Arab tribes (but without 
any preliminaries about methodology). 

The Arab grammarians practised ishtikak only for 
Arabic words; see Ibn al-Sarradj’s warning as re¬ 
ported by al-Djawaliki (K. al-Mu'arrab, ed. Sachau, 

3, 1 . 10-4, 1 . 3) and al-Suyuti ( Muzhir’, i, 351, 1 . 
7-9). This Arabic ishtikak introduces no historical 
perspective into the study of the language. The re¬ 
lations or origin that are detected form merely part 
of the revealed language and are given with it (cf. 
Diet, of Technical Terms , i, 766, 1 . 15-6). The ex¬ 
plicative value of this ishtikak is meagre; first, de¬ 
pending exclusively as it does on the Arabic gram¬ 
matical system, it suffers from the deficiencies of 
this (e.g., the two disputed Questions mentioned 
above); then, the derivation of one term from another | 
is stated merely when the conditions are satisfied. 
Thus al-Djurdiani gives the definition of ishtikdk: naz' 
lafz min dkhar bi-shart munasabatihima ma'n a « wa- 
tarkib'"' wa-mughayaratihima fi ’l-sigha (Ta'rifat, 
17) “taking one word from another, on condition that 
they are related in sense and in composition [of the 
radical consonants] and that they differ in form”. 
There is no concern to demonstrate the linguistic 
processes that legitimate this derivation; al-Mubarrad 
says that saghir comes from the verb saghura (see 
above), but how does this come about? The mind 
must be continuously alert to notice the cases in 
which this ishtikdk gives acceptable information. 

It is particularly useful, too, by reason of the studies 
on vocabulary that it has involved, as in the K. 
al-ishtikak of Ibn Durayd. 

Ishtikdk is called: a) al-saghir “the small”, when, 
for the tarkib of al-Djurdjam’s fore-going definition, 
the order of succession of the same radical consonants 
remains identical in the two terms; this is the nor¬ 
mal ishtikdk • b) al-kabir “the large”, when the ma'na, 
the actual sense of the root, is preserved, but not 
the order of succession for the tarkib, e.g.,: dfabadha 
[metathesis of dfadhaba], taken from the rnasdar: 
diadhb. c) al-akbar “the largest”, when neither the 
actual sense of the root nor the order of succession 
are preserved. This ishtikak was invented by Ibn 
Djinni and set out in the KhasaHs (Cairo 1371/1952, 
i, 5-17 and Cairo 1374/1955, ii, 133-9); he considered 
all the relative positions of the three consonants of a 
root, e.g., for k to l- klw, w ft Z, w l k, /ft®, / ® ft, 
combinations existing in the language, with their 
special meanings, and he extracted from them a 
sense common to all: al-khufuf wa-’l-haraka “haste 
and movement”. The Arab world admired his force 
and ingenuity of mind but did not follow him in nor¬ 
mal studies of the language (see Ibn Dibya, Muzhir’, 
i, 347, I- 4 - 348 , 1 . 2). 

Remarks: a) al-Diurdianl sees al-ishtikdk al-akbar 


in the case in which the identity of the radical con¬ 
sonants in the two terms is reduced to that of their 
makhradf, as with na'aka, derived from the rnasdar: 
nakk (cf. Diet, of Techn. T., i, 767, 1 . 6-8). b) For 
the difference between al-ishtikak al-saghir and 
al-'adl, see ibid. 767, 2 ff. 

Bibliography: in the text. ‘Abd Allah Amin, 
al-ishtikdk, Cairo 1376/1956, a personal study, 
in order to regroup under one concept of ishtikdk 
the three divisions that have been discussed, and 
also naht. This study is useful, too, by reason 
of its full documentation of the denominative verbs 
and naht. Fu’ad Ioanna T arazl, al-ishtikdk, 
Beirut 1968, application of ishtikdk to nouns and 
verbs, preceded by a criticism of the preceding and 
of the doctrines of the ancients. (H. Fleisch) 
ISHTI&AS, rhetorical term [see tai^InIs]. 
ISHTIRAK [see tawriya], 

I SHTIRAKiVyA, from ishtirak, sharing, the 
modern Arabic term for socialism. The word seems 
to have been first used in this sense in 19th century 
Turkish, in the form ishtirdk-i emwdl, literally 
“sharing of property”, whence ishtirakdfl, a socialist, 
and ishtirdki, socialistic. In Turkish the term fell 
into disuse, and was replaced by Sosyalist. Adopted 
in Arabic, it soon gained universal currency in the 
Arab lands. (Ed.) 

The Ottoman Empire and Turkey: Among Turks 
interest in socialism began toward the end of the 
19th century, but it was only after the 1908 revolution 
that this cause could be openly advocated in the 
Ottoman Empire. The European, particularly the 
French, socialist movement served as the inspiration 
and model for socialist activity in Turkey. Always 
small-scale and llitist, socialist organizations were 
not able to play much role in their own right in the 
turbulent politics of the Young Turk era. The Otto¬ 
man Socialist Party ( c Othmanli Sosyalist Firkasi) 
set up by Huseyn Hilmi in 1910 was suspended 
after three months; it re-emerged for a year in mid- 
1912 during a momentary lull in governmental 
repression. Its Paris branch under Dr. Refik Nevzat 
operated more freely and conducted a virtually 
independent liaison with the Second International 
until France entered the First World War. 

More important than this organizational activity 
was the impact of socialist concepts on the Turkish 
nationalist movement that began to gather impetus 
after the 1908 revolution. Ziya Gokalp and his 
“Turkist” followers had connexions with the active 
multicommunal socialist current in Salonika during 
the years before 1911. Thereafter in Istanbul Par¬ 
vus (Alexander Helphand) continued to indoctrinate 
the “Turkists” with socialist ideas, stressing anti¬ 
imperialism. Moreover, an acquaintance with 
Marxism was relatively common in both civil and 
military schools during the Young Turk era. Many 
nationalist leaders, including Mustafa Kemal[Ataturk] 
himself, showed the influence of socialist doctrine. 

Turkey’s defeat in the First World War stimu¬ 
lated renewed efforts to organize socialist parties. 
In 1919 Hilmi revived his old organization under 
the name of the Turkish Socialist Party (Tiirkiye 
Sosyalist Firkasi), again with a Paris branch. This 
party was so successful in securing benefits for 
workers through strikes and demonstrations that in 
1921 its membership numbered close to 7,000, in¬ 
cluding a branch in Eskijehir. But as a result of 
internal conflicts, the party had all but vanished by 
the time of Hilmi’s murder in November 1922. 

More lasting was the Turkish Worker and Peasant 
Socialist Party ( Tiirkiye Ishli ve Ciftli Sosyalist 
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Flrkast) set up in September 1919 as the continuation 
of a similarly named organization formed by Turkish 
students in Germany. Initially this party had far 
more in common with French radical socialism than 
with Bolshevism, and it drew much of its inspiration 
from Henri Barbusse’s Clarti movement. But with 
the end of the Allied occupation of Istanbul in 1923, 
it fell under the direct influence of Moscow. The 
party published a monthly theoretical journal (until 
March 1920, Kurtulush; from 1921 to 1925, Aydlnllk ), 
which soon became the rallying point for elements 
who were later to play a major role in Turkey’s 
ideological development. Dr. Sheflk Husnu [Deymer], 
a founding member of the Istanbul organization, 
was the acknowledged leader of the Turkish commu¬ 
nist movement until his death in 1959. In 1923 the 
Turkish Worker and Peasant Socialist Party leaders 
were tried on charges of treason, but were soon 
acquitted. After the Law for the Maintenance of 
Order (Takrir-i Stikiln) was enacted in 1925, Atatiirk 
closed A ydlnllk and prosecuted a number of the 
party’s leaders for carrying on subversive acti¬ 
vity. 

The Turkish Communist Party (Tiirkiye Komilnist 
Partisi) proper emerged from several diverse sources: 
the communists clustered around the Turkish 
Worker and Peasant Socialist Party, the emigre 
movement of Mustafa $ubhi in Russia, and the Peo¬ 
ple’s Communist Party of Turkey ( Tiirkiye Khalk 
Ishtirakiyyun Flrkasl), organized in Ankara in 
December 1920 by NJzim, the deputy for Tokat. Mus¬ 
tafa Subbl’s organization fell apart after his murder 
in January 1921 during his return to Anatolia. The 
Ankara communists from the first came into con¬ 
flict with Atatiirk, who had formed his own “Official” 
Communist Party in October 1920 in an effort to 
bring the burgeoning communist movement under 
his control. In February 1921 the People’s Commu¬ 
nist Party suspended its activity, though as a result 
of Soviet pressure it was permitted to revive. From 
March until October 1922 this party published the 
weekly Yefii Hay at, a periodical that became in¬ 
creasingly critical of the government. But with 
victory over the Greeks, Atatiirk no longer felt the 
need to tolerate this opposition, and in October 1922 
he suppressed the Ankara party. The remnants of 
this organization followed Subbi’s supporters in join¬ 
ing the Turkish Communist Party, that was apparent¬ 
ly organized clandestinely in Istanbul in the fall of 
1920 by Deymer and Sadreddln Djelal [Antelj. This 
party was in contact with communists among the 
non-Turkish communities in Istanbul and sent re¬ 
presentatives to gatherings of the Third International 
in Moscow. It attempted to organize youth groups 
and trade unions, but without much success. Since 
its leaders were arrested or forced to flee abroad 
in 1925, it carried on only underground activity in¬ 
side Turkey. Deymer convened a party congress in 
Vienna in 1926; another seems to have been held 
in 1933 somewhere outside Turkey. The party’s 
main overt activities consist of publishing pronounce¬ 
ments in Soviet and other communist publications 
and since the mid-1950s in broadcasting its views 
over “Bizim Radyo” located in Eastern Europe. 

From 1932 to 1935 a group of former commu¬ 
nists made important contributions to Kemalist 
ideology through debate in the monthly Kadro, which 
sought to adapt Marxist ideas to serve Turkish na¬ 
tionalism. Even though the government closed Kadro 
in 1935 at the urging of more conservative Turkish 
nationalists, the ideas espoused by Kadro undergirded 
the famous “Six Arrows” of the Republican People’s 


Party (Diumhurivvet Khalk Flrkasl [9.1 1 .]), which 
were enshrined in the constitution in 1937. 

With the relaxation of political restrictions after 
the Second World War came new efforts to form 
socialist and communist-oriented parties. The Turkish 
Socialist Worker and Peasant Party ( Tiirkiye Sosya- 
list Emekfi ve Koylii Partisi) that Deymer set up 
in 1946 and the Turkish Socialist Party ( Tiirkiye 
Sosyalist Partisi) of Esat Adil Mustacaplioglu were 
closed within the year by the government, however, 
on charges of promoting communism. In this atm¬ 
osphere of suspicion, even moderate socialists met a 
chilly reception; until the end of the Demokrat Parti 
[g.v.l regime in i960 socialism was generally regarded 
as virtually illegal by the Turkish 61 ite. 

The military revolt in i960 stimulated ferment 
that gave socialism and communism new relevance. 
In the new constitution of 1961 a more favourable 
climate toward socialism was apparent. Also, for 
example, central planning by the government was 
ordained as the remedy for the excesses of the Demo¬ 
krat Parti era; labour unions received the right to 
strike. Under these circumstances, the periodical 
Yon, which began in December 1961, attracted much 
attention in intellectual circles with its increasingly 
anti-(Western)imperialist pronouncements in favour 
of state-directed development. Books and publica¬ 
tions on socialism flooded the market and were read 
especially by students, who were attracted by the 
emphasis on social justice. A Socialist Cultural Asso¬ 
ciation ( Sosyalist Killtur Dernefi) was formed in 
Ankara in 1963 to propagate these views. 

This activity saw the emergence on the political 
scene in February 1961 of the Turkish Labour Party 
(Tiirkiye t$(i Partisi) as the culmination of efforts 
in train even before the i960 military revolt. When 
the small group of labour officials who dominated 
this organization were unable to arouse enough popu¬ 
lar support to qualify to take part in the 1961 
elections, they sought the co-operation of some promi¬ 
nent leftist intellectuals. In 1962 Mehmet Ali Aybar 
became President General of the party. By 1965 the 
Turkish Labour Party was able to run candidates 
in 51 provinces and received some 276,000 votes, 
electing 15 deputies to the lower house that year. 
While the party increased somewhat its percentage 
of the vote cast in the senatorial elections in 24 pro¬ 
vinces in June 1968, it failed to elect a single senator. 

The Turkish Labour Party promotes an essentially 
Marxist line, but seeks to come to power by ex¬ 
clusively parliamentary means. From the first it 
has been rent by factionalism. At its congress in 
February 1964 there was dispute over the balance 
between workers and intellectuals in the ruling or¬ 
gans of the party. This problem was intensified 
when the party leaders selected a preponderance of 
intellectuals as deputies in the 1965 elections. Differ¬ 
ences within the party led to a revolt against Aybar’s 
leadership at the party congress in November 1968, 
necessitating an extraordinary conclave at the end 
of December of the same year. This did not com¬ 
pletely heal the rift. Moreover, the party is challenged 
on the left by individuals advocating a more revo¬ 
lutionary line. 

Bibliography •. Hihni Ozgen, Tiirk Sosyaliz- 
minin ilkeleri, Ankara 1962; A. Cerraho^lu, tsla- 
miyet ve Osmanh Sosyalisileri, tslamiyet ve YSn'cii 
Sosyalistler, Istanbul 1964; idem, Tilrkiye’de So- 
syalizm, Istanbul 1965-1967, vols. i-iii; Hilmi Ziya 
t'lken. Tiirkiye'de (agda? du$ttnce tarihi, Konva 
1966, vols. i-ii; Kemal H. Karpat, The Turkish 
Left, in Journal of Contemporary History, i (1966), 
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169-186; idem, Socialism and the Labor Party of 
Turkey, in ME], Spring 1967, 157-172; idem, Poli¬ 
tical and social thought in the contemporary Middle 
East, New York 1968; G. S. Harris, The origins of 
communism in Turkey, Stanford 1967; Mete Tun- 
jay, Turkiye’de sol akimlar, Ankara 1967; Fethi 
Tevetoglu, Turkiye’de Sosyalist ve Komiinist 
Fadliyetler (igio-ig6o), Ankara 1967; Aclan 
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(G. S. Harris) 

2. The Arab lands : As early as the first decade of 
this century members of the Egyptian intelligentsia 
(e.g., Shibli Shumayyil, Salama Musa and Isma‘il 
Ma?har) discussed aspects of Socialism in its Euro¬ 
pean, and particularly British Fabian and French 
Continental sense and tradition. They considered it 
in the context of scientific rationalism, social reform 
and state welfare doctrines. A Socialist Party of 
Alexandria Workers was formed in 1920 by Mahmud 
Husni al-‘Arabi, followed by a Communist Party in 
Alexandria two years later. Several Communist parties 
also appeared in the Fertile Crescent and the Levant. 

In the nineteen-thirties, the success of National 
Socialism in Europe (Nazism in Germany, Fascism 
in Italy, Spain, Greece and elsewhere) indirectly en¬ 
couraged the rise of radical national socialist groups, 
parties and movements in the Arab countries. All of 
them, to one degree or another, proposed some form 
of “state socialism”. Among these were the Young 
Egypt Association of Ahmad Husayn in Egypt, later 
renamed the Socialist Democratic Party; the Parti 
Populaire Syrien of Antun Sa'ada in the Levant; the 
A halt group of Kamil al-Chadirchi in ‘Irak (many of 
its adherents or members coming from the Fascist- 
oriented al-Muthanna Club), later renamed the 
National Democratic Party; the Progressive Socialist 
Party in Lebanon; and others. 

After the Second World War, attention concentra¬ 
ted on what was called Arab Socialism ( al-ishtira- 
kiyya al-'arabiyya) the main exponent of which was 
the Arab Ba'-th Party, founded by Michel ‘Aflak 
and §alab al-DIn al-Bitar in 1941-3, which ten years 
later in 1953 merged with Akram Hurani’s Arab 
Socialist Party. In the periods 1955 to 1961 and 1961 
to 1967, Arab Socialism had two major advocates: 
President ‘Abd al-Nayir (Nasser) of Egypt, and the 
various Ba'-th party organisations and regimes in 
the Fertile Crescent countries, particularly Syria 
and ‘Irak. In Egypt, under ‘Abd al-Najir, even 
the official religious establishment of the Azhar was 
recruited (massively after the Azhar Reorganisation 
Law of June 1961) to the task of expounding, explain¬ 
ing and justifying the link between Arab Socialism 
and Islam. The slogan, “Islam, the religion of justice 
and equality,” was followed by “Muhammad, the first 
socialist”. The Islamic religion was identified as a 
“revolution which first laid down the socialist prin¬ 
ciples of justice and equality”. After 1967, new and 
violent revolutionary groups appeared especially 
among the Palestinians and South Arabians profes¬ 
sing a Marxist-Leninist and Maoist-oriented Arab 
Socialism. 

Algeria after independence in 1962 also adopted 
Arab Socialism as the political and economic basis 
of its revolution; so too (id the Yemen after the Sallal 
coup in September 1962; the new People’s Republic 
of South Yemen under its National Liberation Front 
rulers; the Sudan after the coup led by Colonel 
Dia‘far al-Numayil in May 1969; and the new 
Republic of Libya when the military coup led by 
Colonel Mu'ammar al-Kadhafl overthrew King Idris 
in September 1969. 


Arab Socialism as expounded by the Ba'th Party 
or other so-called Arab revolutionary leaders and 
regimes has little in common with European or 
Marxist Socialism. Its principles are rather linked to 
those of pre-nationalist and radical nationalist ideolo¬ 
gies, and particularly an interpretation of the ethical 
and moral teachings of Islam. Its emphasis is on 
social justice in a traditional Islamic sense, and on 
economic and social reform. It rejects both the 
materialist philosophy and historical determinism of 
Marxist Socialism. It is opposed to the class struggle 
and the dictatorship of the working class or the pro¬ 
letariat. Instead it proclaims the eradication of class 
divisions with a view to achieving a harmonious 
“democratic, cooperative society”, in which classes 
cooperate with, not oppose or antagonise, one another. 
It does not share socialism’s opposition to private 
property, even though it accepts and, in certain cases, 
practices state ownership of the major means of 
production and state control of the economy. Because 
the economies of many of these countries are mainly 
agricultural their socialists pay greater lip service 
to the impoverished masses of peasants and less to 
the urban working classes or proletariat. The latter 
group on the whole is still a small one in these 
countries, where industrial development is in its 
early stages. Finally, Arab Socialism rejects Marxist 
Socialism because the latter is theoretically opposed 
to nationalism. 

It can be argued that Arab Socialism as articulated 
by the regime of ‘Abd al-Na^ir and that of his succes¬ 
sor in Egypt, or by the Ba'th in the Fertile Crescent, 
is a primitive socialism: it is for the confiscation 
of wealth by its expropriation from the small wealthy 
landed and old official or governing classes, but not 
for its abolition. It wishes to eradicate poverty by 
the nationalisation of capital and other productive 
wealth and by its redistribution in order to level 
society; but so far it has only managed to further 
generalise poverty. Basically it claims that it wishes 
to share out property, not to abolish it. And as 
property in most Arab countries implies the owner¬ 
ship of land, there have been several, not very 
successful, agrarian reform measures in Egypt, ‘Irak, 
Syria and Algeria. 

If one examines the utterances and policies of 
President ‘Abd al-Na$ir of Egypt (the nationalisation 
decrees of J uly-November 1961, bis National Charter 
of 1962, and the Expropriation measures of 1963-4), 
or those of the Ba'th (for example, ‘Aflak’s writings, 
and the proceedings and resolutions of the Party 
Congresses, especially those of the Sixth Congress), 
one observes that Arab Socialism is the "radical” 
expression of Arab nationalism. It is also the justifi¬ 
cation of radical state economic policies, characterised 
by central planning and greater centralised state con¬ 
trol over all aspects of national economic activity 
and life. Any structural social changes introduced 
by the so-called socialist measures of Arab rulers 
have not so far also envisaged changes in the power 
structure. Nor does the Arab Socialism of these 
states envisage any uniform regulation of the con¬ 
sumption of material goods on the basis of strict 
equality. 

Arab Socialism is useful when one wishes to in¬ 
dicate and identify the domestic, regional or inter- 
Arab, and international policies of individual Arab 
states. In Egypt, for example, Arab Socialism be¬ 
came a term applied to President ‘Abd al-Na?ir’s 
domestic economic, Arab and international policies 
after 1955, and more so after 1961. By 1962, Arab 
Socialism in Egypt, as well as in other Arab states 
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which identified or associated their regimes with it, 
came to be an amalgam of nationalism, of involve¬ 
ment in inter-Arab state conflict, state political con¬ 
trol by the military, state ownership and control of 
the economy, and an orientation in international 
politics towards the Soviet Union. Beginning as a 
protest movement against the concentration of politi¬ 
cal and economic power in the hands of a small 
governing class in anciens rigimes in Egypt, ‘Irak and 
Syria for instance, Arab Socialism under military 
regimes and in the conditions of inter-Arab and inter¬ 
national events moved towards an association with 
the new influential superpower in the Middle East, 
the Soviet Union. At home, and in practice, it became 
a bureaucratic, police socialism in the service of the 
regimes in power, without a firm basis either in a 
working class proletariat, or its more populist aspira¬ 
tion for a base among the agrarian peasant masses. 
Socialist parties were proscribed, and local, or native, 
socialists were persecuted and politically neutralised. 
Single parties, such as the Arab Socialist Unions in 
Egypt and ‘Irak or the Ba c th parties in Syria and 
‘Irak;, and the FLN in Algeria were also at variance 
with socialism properly defined and understood. 
These single parties never controlled government; 
rather government controlled the parties which served 
the security and other purposes of the state. 

It is difficult for example to adduce anything about 
the meaning of Arab Socialism from the voluminous 
writings of ‘Aflak or the proceedings and resolutions 
of the BaHJt Party Congresses beyond the suggestion 
that the Party considered economics important and 
relevant to politics; or that one of the Party’s goals 
is the expansion of the economic opportunities for 
the lower classes of society and the enhancement of 
their social status. 

Domestically then Arab Socialism has meant the 
opposition by military regimes and those who aspire 
to overthrow regimes in their respective countries 
to the dynastic or other governing and official classes, 
which are often identified as “feudalist”. Arab So¬ 
cialists link the interests of these classes to those 
of outside powers (mainly those they refer to as 
Imperialist, the Western powers), so that their 
overthrow and dispossession are justified on the 
grounds that they are the agents of Imperialism. In 
the context of inter-Arab politics Arab Socialism also 
serves as the slogan of so-called radical rulers and 
regimes in their conflicts with so-called conservative 
and reactionary rulers and regimes for influence, 
primacy, prestige or domination in the Arab Middle 
East. Generally, therefore, on the level of interna¬ 
tional politics, Arab Socialism has been associated 
with the opposition of Arab states to what remained 
of Western influence in their area and with radical 
Arab nationalism and its manifestation in heightened 
inter-Arab struggle. This coincided with the entry of 
the Soviet Union into the Middle East in 1955 and its 
offers of massive economic and military assistance 
to several Arab states. Inevitably, the orientation 
of Arab Socialist regimes towards the Soviet bloc 
followed, gradually at first (1955-62), and rapidly 
after 1962. 

Bibliography. S. A. Hanna and H. Gardner 
(edd.), Arab Socialism: A documentary survey , 
Leiden 1969; Djamal ‘Abd al-Nasir, National 
Charter, Cairo 1962; H. Kerr, The emergence 0/ 
a Socialist ideology in Egypt, in MEJ, xvi/2 
(Spring 1962), 127-44; Gebran Majdalani, The 
Arab Socialist Movement, in W. Z. Laqueur (ed.), 
The Middle East in Transition, New York 1958, 
337-50; G. H. Torrey and J. F. Devlin, Arab 
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(edd.), Modernization of the Arab world, New York 
1966, 178-29; P. J. Vatikiotis, Islam and the 
Foreign Policy of Egypt, in J. Harris Proctor (ed.), 
Islam and International Relations, New York 1965, 
120-57; L. Binder, The ideological revolution in the 
Middle East, New York 1964; Hisham B. Sharabi, 
Nationalism and revolution in the Arab world, 
New York 1966; W. Z. Laqueur, Communism and 
Nationalism in the Middle East, London 1956; 
P. K. O’Brien, The revolution in Egypt’s Economic 
system, London 1966; L. Z. Yamak, The Syrian 
Social Nationalist Party, Cambridge, Mass. 1966; 
Kamel S. Abu Jaber, The Arab Baath Socialist 
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1966. (P. J. Vatikiotis) 

Ishwar-dAs [see Isar-dAs]. 

AL- iskAfi, Abu ’l-Fadl Dja'far b. Mahmud, 
official in the ‘Abbasid administration and the first 
vizier of al-Mu'tazz (251/866); he held this post for 
only a short time, but the Caliph was obliged to give 
in to Turkish pressure and reinstate him in 255/869. 
He kept the post at the beginning of al-Muhtadi’s cal¬ 
iphate, but real power was in the hands of Sa'id b. 
Makhlad [g.».]. Though al-Husri (Zahr, 873) lets it 
be understood that al-Iskafi was friendly with al-Mu'¬ 
tazz before the latter acceded to the caliphate, Ghars 
al-Ni‘ma (Hafawdt, 273) maintains that he was im¬ 
posed on the caliph by the Turks. The Fakhri (333- 
4, 335) confirms this point of view, adding that al- 
Mu'tazz did not like him at all, that it was suspected 
he had Shi'I sympathies, that he was completely un¬ 
cultured and only attracted sympathy by his gener¬ 
osity. Lines of poetry quoted by al-Djahiz (RasaHl, 
ed. Harun, ii, 58) suggest that he occupied important 
posts long before his accession to the vizirate. 

Bibliography : Besides the references quoted, 
Tabari, iii, 1550, 1707, 1709; Mas'udi, Tanbth, 
ed. Sawl. 316, 318, ed. de Goeje, 365 (Dja'far b. 
Muhammad); idem, Murudi, vii, 365, 366, 370 
(Dja'far b. Muhammad); D. Sourdel, Vizirat, index. 

(Ed.) 

al-ISKAfI, Abu Dja'far Muhammad b. 'Abd 
Allah, a Mu'tazill of the Baghdad branch and a 
native of Samarkand. The date of his birth is un¬ 
known, but he is known to have reached a great age 
and to have died in 240/854. He began life as a tailor, 
and his parents prevented him from continuing his 
studies, but Dja'far b. Harb [q.v.] took him under 
his care and initiated him in the IHizal. Possessing a 
lively intelligence, knowledge of many subjects, and 
a lofty moral sense, he enjoyed the esteem and respect 
of al-Mu‘ta§im, who seems to have used him as a 
propagandist for the Mu'tazill doctrine. In general, 
he adhered to the opinions of his master Dja'far, 
departing from these only over some details, but he 
certainly seems to have been one of the most pro¬ 
ductive of the Mu'tazilis. Like the other members 
of the school, he maintained that the Qur’an was 
created, but that it existed wherever it was read, 
written and heard. God existed outside time, and His 
existence could be deduced from the existence of 
things. In his view, bodies consisted of a combin¬ 
ation of two elements. He established a distinction 
between the created action and the free action which 
derived directly from man’s free-will. In politics, 
although he seems to have recognized the legitimacy 
of ‘Uthman as caliph and supported the imamate 
of the maf/ful, he declared himself in favour of the 
superiority of 'All to Abu Bakr, and refuted at some 
length the Kitab al-'-Uthmaniyya of al-Diahiz. in a 
text preserved in part by Ibn Abi ’l-Hadld, Sharh 
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Nahdf al-Baldgha, and reproduced at the end of the I 
refuted work (Cairo 1374 / 1955 . 282-343). This text, | 
which is not expressly referred to by Ibn al-Nadim, 
seems to be the only one to have survived; the other 
works attributed to him are:— K. al-Lafif; K. al- 
Badal ; A'. ‘ ala ’ I-Nazzam fi anna 'l-fab'ayn al- 
mukhtalifayn yaf'al bi-himd fa'l an wahidK. al- 
Makamat fi tafdil 'A li ; K. Ithbdt khalk al-Kur'dn; 
K. al-Radd 'ala ’l-Mushabbiha ; K. al-Makhluk , 

‘ala ‘l-Mudfbira; K. Bayan al-mushkil, ‘■ala Burghuth; 
K. al-Tamwih, nakf K. Ijafs ; K. al-Nakd li-K.al- 
Ifusayn al-Nadfdfar; K. al-Radd 'ala man ankar 
khalk al-Kur^dn ; K. al-Shark (?j li-akdml al-Mudf- 
bira ; K. I bid l kawl man kdl bi-ta'dhib al-atfal; K. 
Ifaml bawl ahl al-hahk ; K. al-Na'im ; K. ma’khta- 
lafa fi-hi al-Mutakallimun; K. 'aid ffusayn fi 7 - 
istifa'a; K. Fatfd'il 'Alt ; K. al-Ashriba; K. al-Kufub 
(?); K. '■ala Hisham ; K. N akd K. Ibn Shabib (?) 
fi 'l-wa'id. 

Bibliography : Mas'udi, Murudf, index; Mala- 
ti, 27, 30, 33; Khavvat. Inti far, index; Baghdadi, 
Fark, 155; Ash'arl, Makalat, index; Khatib Bagh¬ 
dadi, v, 416; Ibn Hadjar, Lisdn al-Mizan, v, 221; 
Ibn al-Nadim, ed. Fuck, in Prof. Muh. Shaft' 
Presentation Vol., Lahore 1955, 66-7; Jusi, Fihris, 
254; Sam'ani, Ansab, 35; Ibn al-Murta<ja, Mu'- 
tazila, index; A. N. Nader, Le systeme philosophique 
des Mu'tazila, Beirut 1956, index. 

His son, Abu ’l-Rasim Dja'far b. Muhammad al- 
IskafI, was also a Mu'tazill but he took up 
an administrative career and was appointed head of 
a diwdn by al-Mu‘ta$im. Regarded as a talented 
scribe, he is the author of a Kitdb al-Mi'yar wa 7- 
muwdzana fi 'l-imama. (Not to be confused with the 
vizier to al-Mu‘tazz; see preceding art.). 

Bibliography : Ibn al-Nadim, in Muh. Shaft' 
Pres. Vol., 67 (which calls him simply Ibn al- 
Iskafl). (Ed.) 

al-ISKAfI, Abu Isijak Muijammed b. Aijmad 
al-Kararit! secretary and vizier during the 
'Abbasid era. Born in Iskaf on the Nahrawan, in 
'Irak, he appears for the first time in 320/932 as 
the secretary of the police chief of Baghdad, Ibn 
Yakut; he was arrested at the same time as his 
master, in Djumada I 323/April 935, and had to pay 
a large fine. He was appointed vizier by the Caliph 
al-Muttaki in Shawwal 329/July 941, but was dis¬ 
missed by the great amir Kurankldj as early as 
Dhu’l-Ka'da 329/July-August 941. 

Having regained his post under Ibn Ra J ik after 
the flight of the amir, he was arrested soon after¬ 
wards in Dhu’l-Hididia 329/September 941. Al-Iskafi 
regained his vizirate when the supreme emirate was 
entrusted by the caliph to the Hamdamd Na?ir al- 
Dawla, who, on his arrival in Baghdad in Shawwal 
330/June-July 942, found the new vizier already in¬ 
stalled. But, after eight months, al-Iskafi was once 
more dismissed (Radjab 331/March-April 943) and 
obliged to pay a fine; he seems to have been the 
victim of intrigues woven in the amir’s entourage by 
two Baridi agents. We know little of the end of his 
career: it seems he was the secretary of Sayf al- 
Dawla in Aleppo in circumstances which have never 
been explained, and then that he returned to Baghdad 
in the time of the vizier al-Muhallabi and died in 
357 / 988 . 

Bibliography : Ibn al-Athlr, viii, passim; Mis- 
kawayh, Tadfarib al-umam, i, 236, 318-9, ii, 
28-9, 38 and n.; M. Canard, Akhbdr ar-Rddi 
billdh, Algiers 1946-50, i, 79 n. 3, ii, 26 n. 1; idem, 
Histoire de la dynastie des H’atndanides, Algiers 
J 95 1 . 429. (D. Sourdel) 


al-ISKANDAR, Alexander the Great. It is 
generally agreed both by Muslim commentators and 
modern occidental scholars that Dhu ’ 1 -Karnayn, 
“the two-homed”, in Sura XVIII, 83/82-98 is to be 
identified with Alexander the Great. The story is 
told in reply to questioners, often said to be Jews. 
Dh u ’ 1 -Karnayn was given power on earth, and made 
his way tc the furthest west and furthest east; and 
in response to an appeal from oppressed people built 
a wall or rampart of iron and brass against the in¬ 
cursions of Yadiudj and Madjudj [?.v.]. The origin 
and precise significance here of the name Dh u 
’ 1 -Karnayn has been much discussed (cf. al-Bay<Jawi, 
ad loc.; Noldeke-Schwally, i, 140, note 5). The name 
had been previously applied to the Lakhmid al- 
Mundhir al-Akbar (III) ibn Ma J al-Sama 3 (cf. Imru 3 
al-Kays, 60.3; Ibn Habib, Munammafc, 340; J. Horo- 
vitz, Koranische Untersuchungen, 111-3, with further 
references). Dhu ’ 1 -Karnayn was accepted as a 
believer or Muslim since he spoke to the people of 
the west about God’s punishment of wrongdoers 
and his reward for the upright; but it was disputed 
whether he was a prophet. Al-Wathik is said to have 
sent a man to explore the wall (BOA, vi,i 62-70; quoted 
by G. von Grunebaum, Medieval Islam, 26, note 63). 

Bibliography (in addition to works cited): com¬ 
mentaries on Kur 3 an, XVIII, 83/82 ff.; Ibn Habib, 
Muhabbar, 359, 365, 393; Ibn Kutayba, Ma'drif, 
26; al-Mas'udi, Murudf, al-Tha'labi, Ktsus al- 
Anbiya 3 , (Cairo, 1310), 226, (Singapore, 1382) 
483-99. (W. Montgomery Watt) 

ISKANDAR NAMA, the Alexander Romance. 

i. Arabic. Sura XVIII (59 ff.) shows that the Arabs 
have known of the Alexander Romance (pseudo- 
Callisthenes) from early times, since what is said about 
Musa in this Kur 3 anic passage is in fact derived from 
this romance. On the earlier history of the Romance, 
see Noldeke, Beitrdge zur Geschichte des Alexander- 
romans, in Denkschriften der Kais. Akad. d. Wiss., 
Vienna, xxxiii. According to this scholar, the source 
of the Syriac and Arabic stories is to be found in 
a primitive Pahlavi version, the author of which, 
according to Fraenkel ( ZDMG, xlv, 319), may have 
been a Syriac Christian who wrote in Persian. The 
oldest Arabic versions, provided by the fiadith, have 
been collected by Friedlander in Die Chadhirlegende 
und der Alexanderroman, 67 ff. [see al-khadir]. 
On more recent versions in Arabic, see Friedlander’s 
article and also E. Garcia G6mez, Un texto arabe 
occidental de la leyena de Alejandro, Madrid 1929. 

(Ed.) 

ii. Persian. The “Book of Alexander”, consisting of 
two parts, the Sharaj Nama and the Ikbal Nama, 
is the fifth poem of the Khamsa of Ni?ami [g.v.]. It 
constitutes the fullest synthesis of the image which 
Muslim Iran conceived and assimilated of the 
Macedonian conqueror, who at the start was regarded 
as the most odious of enemies and who, in the last 
analysis, became the model of the Muslim hero, the 
Iranian knight, through his own merits worthy of 
acceding to the rank of prophet of the One God. 

The Sharaf Nama (6,896 verses) is the story of 
the hero, in its main outlines conforming with the 
traditional accounts going back to the pseudo-Callis- 
thenes, but altered in many of the details and, what 
is more, assuming a highly original character from 
the manner in which Ni? 3 ml treats it. The Ikbal 
Nama, where the individual stamp of the author’s 
genius is even more apparent, is a shorter work, with 
less embellishment but with a greater wealth of 
reflection, and in it the image of excellence of the 
hero is subordinated to that of the wise man, the 
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model ruler who through the constancy of his medi¬ 
tation deserves to be invested with a true prophetic 
mission. (For the Arab tradition, Iskandar—Dhu 
' 1 -Karnayn already combines [see above] the 
characteristics of the warlike hero with those of the 
prophet of universality). 

For Iranian tradition, he is essentially “the wretch¬ 
ed Mar, inspired by the Druj (the spirit of discord)”, 
guilty of the destruction of the good religion, its al¬ 
tars and its books (M. Mol6, Culte, Mythe ei cosmo- 
logie dans l'Iran ancien, Paris 1963, 211; cf. Pagliaro, 
Letteratura persiana, Milan 1950, 38, 96). But in 
islamised Iran the idea, which was fixed by the com¬ 
mentary of al-Tabari on the Kur’an, XVII, 82 if. 
(Tafsir, xvi, 6 ff.) and by the same author’s Annales 
(I, 692-702), of a universal mission made manifest 
through his conquests, is substituted for this pejora¬ 
tive image. 

In the Shahndma, Firdawsi already makes Iskandar 
an exemplary figure, whom the companionship of 
Aristotle helps to rise still higher, by the path of 
wisdom and moderation, in the direction of abstinence 
and contempt for this world. And Firdawsi laid stress 
on the defeat of Dara (the Darius of the Greeks) as 
something desired by "the rotation of the Heavens”. 

Already, too, for Firdawsi, Alexander bears on 
his brow the marks of the Kayanids and, thereby, 
a quality of legitimacy which Nizami emphasizes by 
making him, as his predecessor and as al-Tabari 
had done, a son of Darab and consequently a half- 
brother of Dara who is thus able to transmit power 
over Iran to him, and to see in him the just king, 
the successor of the Kayanids. 

At the time of Nizami, however, Islam is from 
then onwards well established in Iran, and it is the 
prophetic and ecumenical aspect of his destiny that 
the poet makes evident in his hero. As a learned 
Iranian poet, Nizami, who demonstrates his eclecti¬ 
cism in the information he gives (he says, “I have 
taken from everything just what suited me and I have 
borrowed from recent histories, Christian, Pahlavi 
and Jewish . . . and of them I have made a whole”), 
locates the story of his hero principally in Iran. He 
makes him the image of the Iranian “knight”, peace- 
loving and moderate, courteous and always ready for 
any noble action. Like all Nizami’s heroes, he con¬ 
quers the passions of the flesh, and devotes his at¬ 
tention to his undertakings and his friendships. These 
features appear in the account, which follows ancient 
tradition, of his conduct towards the women of the 
family of Darius, in his brotherly attitude on the 
death of that ruler, in his behaviour towards queen 
Nushaba (the Kaydaf of Firdawsi, the Kandake of the 
pseudo-Callisthenes) whom he defends against the 
Russians. And if he subdues the king of China, the 
Khakan. and the Indian king Kayd (Porus), it is to 
establish a deep and lasting friendship with them. 

In the Sharaf Nama particularly, the itineraries 
of his expeditions are Iranian and Muslim. It is in 
Egypt that he introduces the rule of justice, after 
delivering the country from the threat of the Zandj, 
and it is the religion of the One God of Abraham that, 
in the Sharaf Nama, he makes it his mission to 
spread, and for which he was to eliminate from Mecca 
the family of Khuza’a, who had distorted the religious 
tradition of the Ka‘ba. And it is through Armenia 
that he starts his march to the East, on the way 
founding Tiflis and Barda', occupying the legendary 
castle of Dar Band, and finding in the castle of Sakir 
the fabulous relics of Kay Khusraw. He traverses 
Rayy, Khurasan and central Asia, to reach India 
and then China. He was to return to Barda 1 , in this 


same Adharbaydjan, the homeland of Ni?ami, to 
rescue Queen Nushaba when she was attacked by the 
Russians (there was in fact an invasion in 946-7). 

Nizami did not fail, afterwards, to crown the 
Sharaf Nama with the theme of the vaiD quest for the 
source of life, in which may be seen a foreshadowing 
of the nihilist philosophy which was to be that of 
the Itebal Nama. 

The Ifcbdl Nama is a hymn to wisdom—that of 
the Greeks, that which Iskandar would have derived 
from the old Iran—to that also which the hero, 
dedicated to Prophecy, was to elaborate, before his 
death in the company of the wise, and in regard to 
which Nizami, after reviewing the final solutions of 
the old sages, was to recall the primordial role of 
celestial reason, Khrat. already sung by Firdawsi 
before him. 

The encyclopaedic character of the Iskandar Nama, 
far more than the treatment of the legendary subject, 
is perhaps what most strikes the reader: the passion 
for and justification of asceticism, for which on sev¬ 
eral occasions Iskandar emphasises his respect; the 
geographical and historical recollections relating par¬ 
ticularly to the Byzantines; the pronounced taste for 
the mysterious sciences, where the episode of Mary 
the Copt and her authentic conception of speculative 
alchemy administers a corrective to the episodes 
where the hero creates a magic mirror or takes 
pleasure in conversations with the semi-legendary 
Balinas (Apollonius). 

Study of the Iskandar Nama is not yet wholly com¬ 
plete, and it holds in store rich and important dis¬ 
coveries, not only for historians of literature but 
also for those engaged in comparative studies, for 
historians of the history of religious ethics in Iran, 
and for students of folklore. 

Bibliography : Bertels, Selected works: Nizami 
and Fuduli, (in Russian) Moscow 1962 (C. vi, 
Iskandar Nama, 342-93); Kulliyyat Diwdn-i Hakim 
Nizami Diandja'y, Tehran 1937 ( Sharaf-ndma, 
838-1162, Ikbal-ndma, 1164-1338); Bausani, Let¬ 
teratura neopersiana, Milan i960, 675-95 (bibliogr. 
note, 696 and 888); A. Abel, Dhu'l Qarnayn, pro- 
phete de l’Universality, Brussels, Annuaire de 
I’lnslitut de Philologie el d’Histoire Or. et Slaves, 
xi (1951), 6-18; idem, Le Roman d'Alexandre, 
legendaire medieval, Brussels 1955, 82-9; idem, 
La figure d'Alexandre en Iran, Accademia Nazio- 
nale dei Lincei, Convegno sul tema La Persia e 
il mondo greco-romano, Rome 1966, 120-34. 

(A. Abel) 

iii. In classical Ottoman literature the Alex¬ 
ander legend was used relatively rarely, perhaps (as 
E. J. W. Gibb suggested, HOP, i, 284) because its 
subject-matter gave little scope for the allegorical 
treatment of the theme of love. The one famous and 
very popular poem on tlie subject is the Iskenderndme 
of Abmadi [q.v.] (d. 815/1412-3) (the story as related 
by Ahmadi is summarized by Gibb, HOP, i, 270-84; 
for its character, as a kind of encyclopaedia, see 
Fr. Taeschner, in Hb. der Orientalistik, I. Abt., 
V/i, 1963, 276; for the most up-to-date list of Mss., 
see B. Flemming, Verzeichnis der or. Handschriften 
in Deutschland, xiii/i, Wiesbaden 1968, p. 36). Some 
Mss. are half in verse, half in prose (see, e.g., Nihad 
Sami Banarli, in TM, vi (1936-9), no). There 
are also prose versions, some anonymous, some 
attributed to Ahmadi’s “brother” IJamzevi (HOP, i, 
255; cf. Hadjdji Khalifa, ii, 1327; see also F. E. 
Karatay, Topkapi Sarayt . . . Turkic yazmalar kat., 
nos. 2744-69, some or all of which are presumably 
Hamzevi’s prose version); their connection, if any, 
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with Ahiuedi’s poem remains to be investigated. 1 
A certain Fighani of Karaman (flor. ca. 906/1500) 
is reported to have composed a verse Iskendername 
(Latifi, 266-7), but it seems not to have survived. 
An Iskendername composed by Abmed Ridwan (Sehl, 
p. 36; Latifi. P- 88), i.e., the defterddr “Tiitunsiiz” 
Ahmed Beg (flor. under Bayezid II) and closely fol¬ 
lowing Abmadi, survives in a single Ms. in Ankara 
(see Agah Sirri Levend, A famed Rizvdn'm Iskender- 
namesi, in Turk Dili, vol. i, no. 3 (Dec. 1951), 23- 
31, where (p. 24) the author mentions another verse 
Iskendername in his private library, by a certain 
Hayati). His contemporary Bihishti [?.«.] completed 
an Iskendername in 909/1503-4 (Ushaw College MX). 

In Caghatay Turkish literature the Alexan- 
der-legend provided the theme for the fifth poem iu 
the Khamsa [</.v.] of Nava 5 ! [j.v.], 011 which see J. 
Lckmann, in Philo logicae Turcicae Fundamenta, ii, 
346-8 and (bibliography) 355-7. 

Bibliography: Th. Seif, Vom Alexander- 
roman nach orientalischen Bestanden der National- 
bibliothek, in Festschrift der Nationalbibliothek in 
Wien, Vienna 1926, 745-70; Kenan, lsldmt ede- 
biyatta Iskendername mesnevisi, Istanbul Un. Lib., 
Tez no. 187 (1933-4); E. Bertel’s, Roman ob 
Aleksandre i ego glavnie versii na Vostoke, Mos¬ 
cow and Leningrad 1948; tA, art. Iskender-ndme 
(with additions by Orhan $aik Gdkyay); A. Bom- 
baci, Storia della letteratura turca 1 , Milan 1969, 
index, s.v. Alessandro Magno (Fr. tr., I. Melikoff, 
Paris 1968). (Ed.) 

al-ISKANDAR al-AFRCDISI, Alexander of 
Aphrodisias (about 200 A.D.), Peripatetic phi¬ 
losopher. In mediaeval Europe and at the time of 
the Renaissance he was regarded as the most authori¬ 
tative of the ancient commentators of Aristotle. He 
had the same influence in Islamic countries. A cer¬ 
tain illuminism, his concept of the active intellect 
coming from outside to the human soul, fitted in 
with the Neoplatonic trend prevailing in Arabic phi¬ 
losophy. On the other hand his materialistic argu¬ 
ments against the immortality of the human soul 
gave rise to wide discussions which spread from 
Islamic to Christian learned circles; the difference 
between Aristotle and Alexander over this question 
is a major theme in the correspondence between 
Emperor Frederick II Hohenstaufen and the §ufi 
Ibn Sab'In [9.V.] (see JA, 7* s6rie, xiv (1879), 404-49). 

Little being known about Alexander’s life, the 
Arabic biographical tradition considerably exceeds 
what can be derived from the Greek sources. It calls 
him al-Iskandar al-AfrudlsI al-Dimashki, thus identi¬ 
fying him with a certain Alexander of Damascus, 
who quarrelled in Rome with Galen [see djalInus] 
and was afterwards appointed professor of Peripa¬ 
tetic philosophy at Athens (see Galen xiv, 627-9 and 
ii, 218, ed. Kuhn). Just the same honour was awarded 
to Alexander of Aphrodisias, and we do not know 
whether the identification is due to some erroneous 
reasoning or is based on better information than 
we nowadays possess. Chronological considerations 
are of no value here; Alexander of Aphrodisias was 
called to Athens in or after 198 A. D., and though 
Galen wrote the chapter of De anatomicis administra- 
tionibus where the relevant remark on Alexander 
of Damascus is found before 180 A. D., he may 
have inserted this statement later, at the end of his 
life, for he often used to complete his earlier works 
with new references (cf. K. Bardong, in Nachrichten 
von der Akad. d. Wissensch. in Gottingen, phil.-hist. Kl., 
1942, 604, 631, 633). Besides Galen’s account of his 
quarrel with Alexander of Damascus, the Greek 
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sources reveal nothing about any such strife with 
Alexander of Aphrodisias; the Arab authors, however, 
even know the nickname “mule’s head”, which their 
Iskandar al-Afrudisi al-Dimashki bestowed on the 
philosophizing physician (for some literary refuta¬ 
tions of Galen as extant in Arabic see below). Iu 
this context it is interesting that the Arabic tradition 
gives Galen the same teacher of Peripatetic philoso¬ 
phy as Alexander of Aphrodisias, viz. Hertninus, 
and this statement can surely be accepted as correct 
(cf. Heinrich Schmidt, De Hermino Peripatetico, Phil. 
Diss. Marburg 1907, 6; F. Rosenthal, iu Oriens, vii 
(1954), 69, 79; S. Pines, in Isis, lii (1961), 23). 

The works of Alexander were made accessible to 
the Arabs by various translators, such as Hunayn 
b. Isljalf [j.u.], Isljak b. Hunayn [?.«.], Abu ‘Uthman 
Sa'id al-Dimashki, Abu Bishr Matta b. Yunus, 
Yabya b. ‘Adi, and others. The Arab bibliographers 
refer to most of his expanded commentaries on the 
writings of Aristotle, but only some quotations of 
them are still extant in Arabic translation (cf., e.g., 
A. Dietrich, Medicinalia Arabica, Abhandlungen der 
Akad. d. Wissensch. in Gottingen, phil.-hist. Kl., 
Dritte Folge, no. 66, 1966, 181 f.), the most volumi¬ 
nous being those preserved by Ibn Rushd [q.v.] 
(see J. Freudenthal, in Abh. Pr. Ak. W., 1884; 
cf. M. Bouyges, in Revue du moyen dge latin, iv 
(1948), 280). On the other hand over 35 small treatises 
on various subjects axe found in Arabic manuscripts 
the edition and study of which has begun only in 
the last decades. About 15 can be identified with 
the Greek text of the so-called quaestiones (ed. 
Bruns, ii/2) or parts of them (see Dietrich, Differentia 
specifica, 94-9; van Ess, 153; Gatje, Oberlieferung, 
261-4, 274 - 8 ). Three other tracts are found in the 
collection De Anima Libri Mantissa (Fi 'l-'akl 'ala 
ra’y Arisfutdlis, ed. Finnegan; Fi kayfa yakunu 
’l-ibfdr 'aid madhhab Aris(d(dlis, see Gatje, Ober¬ 
lieferung, 267-70, 272 f.; Fi 'l-radd '■ala man yakulu 
inna ’l-ibfdr yakunu bi-T-shu'-d'dt al-kharidia min 
al-bafar, Ms. Tashkent 2385, Ixxxv = Bruns ii/i, 
127, 28-130, 12). The titles of these Arabic treatises 
are certainly not original; they also differ sometimes 
in the lists of the bibliographers and in the various 
manuscripts, where they may even be left out, the 
result being a confusion with the preceding tracts 
(see Gatje, Oberlieferung, 261 f.—the same coherent 
text in Ms. Tashkent 2385, lxxxiv). A number of 
these secondary headings indicate a polemic against 
Galen (cf. J. Ch, Biirgel, in Nachrichten der Akad. 
d. Wissensch. in Gottingen, I. phil.-hist. Kl., 1967, 
282 f., 387), but it remains for further investigation 
to decide whether these refutations are really directed 
against him in each case. 

Sometimes the Arabic version appears to be 
merely a shortened paraphrase of the Greek with 
occasional additions. In one case two Arabic tracts 
on the differentia specifica (ed. Dietrich) are so 
similar, that one of them seems to be the paraphrase 
of the other (cf. van Ess, 154-9). If I s difficult if 
not impossible to get an idea when all these alter¬ 
ations were introduced, whether by Alexander him¬ 
self or in which stage of the Greek-(Syriac-) Ara¬ 
bic tradition. A similarly puzzling problem is posed 
by the second part of the commentary to Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics, as extant in Greek and commonly re¬ 
garded as a forgery, and its relation to the quota¬ 
tions made by Ibn Rushd (cf. Moraux, Alexandre 
d’Aphrodise, 14-9). It should further be noted, that 
in the Arabic tradition passages of Proclus’s Ele¬ 
ments of theology [see buruklus] appear among 
Alexander’s genuine writings and under his name 
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(see vau Ess, 159-68). The bilbiographers give also 
the titles of two medical tracts ascribed to Alexan¬ 
der (Fi ' l-mdlijthuliya and Fi ’l-Hlal allati tafrdutjtu ft 
Jam al-mi'-ia ); they are quoted, apparently, by al- 
RazI [j.r.] in his al-lfawi (cf. Th. Puschmann, 
Alexander von Tralles, i, Vienna 1878, 94 f.). 

Bibliography: Fihrist (index), cf. the Ger¬ 
man translation by August Miiller, Die griechischen 
Fhilosophen in der arabischen Vberlieferung, Halle 
a. S. 1873, 23 f.; Abu ’ 1 -Wafa 1 al-Mubashshir b. 
Fitik, Mukhtdr al-fiikam, ed. ‘A. Badawi, Madrid 
1958, 291, German tr. by P\ Rosenthal, Das Fort- 
leben der Antike im Islam, Zurich and Stuttgart 
1965, 55; al-Shahrastanl, 344 f., German tr. by 
Th. Haarbriicker, Halle a. S. 1851, ii, 207 f.; Ibn 
al-Kiftl, Ta'rikh al-ftiikamd’, ed. J. Lippert, Leip¬ 
zig 1903 (index); Ibn Abi U$aybi‘a, ’■Uyun al-anbd 1 
fi (abakat al-afibba J , ed. A. Miiller, Cairo 1882, i, 
69-71, 84; al-Shahrazuri, Rawjat al-afrdh wa- 
nuzhat al-awdh, Ms. Berlin, Landberg 430, fol. 
4V and 33r; M. Steinschneider, Al-Farabi, Mimoires 
de VAcadimie Impiriale des Sciences de St.-P(ters- 
bourg, 7 C serie, xiii, no. 4 (1869); idem, Die he- 
brdischen Obersetzungen des Mittelalters, Berlin 
1893 (repr. Graz 1956), 1049 (index); idem, Die 
arabischen 0 bersetzungen aus dem Griechischen, repr. 
Graz i960, p. (251) (index); Alexandri Aphrodisien- 
sis praeier commentaria scripla minora, ed. I. Bruns, 
Berlin 1887, 1892 (Supplementum Aristotelicum ii); 
G. Sarton, Introduction to the history of science, i, 
Baltimore 1927, 318 f.; P. Kraus, in MIE, xlv 
(1942), 324 f.; P. Moraux, Alexandre d'Aphrodise. 
Exigete de la noitique d’Aristote, Li6ge and Paris 
1942 (Bibliotheque de la FaculU de Philosophic et 
Lettres de TUniversiti de Liege, xcix), on the 
authenticity of the quaestiones cf. now Hermes, 
xcv (1967), 161; C A. Badawi, Arisfu Hnd al-'arab, 
pt. 1, Cairo 1947 ( Dirasdt isldmiyya v), contains 
the edition of eleven treatises of Alexander; J. 
Finnegan, Texte arabe du ncpl vou d’Alexandre 
d'Aphrodise, in Melanges de TUniversiti Saint Jo¬ 
seph, xxxiii (1956), 157-202, cf. Roger Paret, in 
Byxantion, xxix-xxx (1959-60), 410-5; H. Ley, 
Studie zur Geschichte des Materialismus im Miltel- 
alter, Berlin 1957; P. Thillet, Un train inconnu 
d'Alexandre d’Aphrodise sur la Providence dans une 
version arabe inidite, in L'homme et son destin 
d'apris les penseurs du Moyen Age, Louvain and 
Paris i960, 313-24, deals with Ms. Escurial 798, 
the same text in Ms. Carullah 1279 is examined 
by S. Pines in Archives d'Histoire Doctrinale et Lit- 
ttraire du Moyen Age, 34“ ann6e, xxvi (1959), 
295-9, for some Greek fragments quoted by Cyril 
of Alexandria cf. R. M. Grant, in The Journal of 
Theological Studies, N. S. xv (1964), 275-9; S. 
Pines, A new fragment of Xenocrates and its im¬ 
plications, Transactions of the American Philosoph¬ 
ical Society, N. S. li/2 (1961); idem, Omne quod 
movetur necesse est ab aliquo moveri: A refutation 
of Galen by Alexander of Aphrodisias and the theory 
of motion, in Isis, hi (1961), 21-54; R. Walzer, 
Greek into Arabic, Oxford 1962; Moses Maimonides, 
The guide of the perplexed, transl. S. Pines, Chi¬ 
cago 1963, p. lxiv-lxxv; A. Dietrich, Die arabische 
Version einer unbekannten Schrift des Alexander von 
Aphrodisias iiber die Differentia specifica, in Nach- 
richten der Akad. d. Wissensch. in Gottingen, I. 
phil.-hist. Kl., 1964, no. 2, see p. 92-100 a list of 
manuscripts and treatises still extant; J. van Ess, 
Uber einige neue Fragmente des Alexander von 
Aphrodisias und des Proklos in arabischer Vberset- 
zung, in Isl., xlii (1966), 148-68, contains com¬ 


prehensive additions to the list given by Dietrich; 
H. Gatje, Zur arabischen Vberlieferung des Alexan¬ 
der von Aphrodisias, in ZDMG, cxvi (1966), 255- 
78, at p. 278 is to be added that the Tashkent 
Ms. has the full text; idem, Die arabische Uber- 
setzung der Schrift des Alexander von Aphrodisias 
iiber die Farbe, in Nachrichten des A kad. d. Wissen¬ 
sch. in Gottingen. 1 phil.-hist. Kl., 1967 no. 10; 
F. E. Peters, Aristoteles Arabus, Leiden 1968; 
P. Moraux, Der Aristotelismus bei den Grieclten, 
pt. 1, ii (forthcoming). (G. Strohmaier) 

ISKANDAR A GH A B. Ya'kub b. Abkar, an 
Armenian of Beirut, better known by the name 
abkaryus (d. 1885). Becoming devoted to the study of 
Arabic literature, he endeavoured to provide his 
readers with anthologies based upon works still un¬ 
published and thereby rendered great service to 
orientalism in the 19th century. His best known work 
is the Nihdyat al-arab fi akhbar al-'-Arab (Marseilles 
1852; revised ed. under the title Tazyin Nihdyat 
al-arab, Beirut 1867). In Beirut he also edited 
(1864, 1881) the Diwan of ‘Antara (Munyat al-nafs 
fi ashlar c Antar < Abs ), and published in the same 
town Rawtfat al-adab fi tabakat shu'-ara 1 al-'-Arab 
(1858), and Rayhanat al-afkar. .. (1880). His stay 
in Egypt from 1873 inspired several of his writings, 
notably a biography of Ibrahim Pasha, al-Manakib 
al-Ibrdhimiyya (Cairo 1299/1882), and some articles 
published in Diindn in 1874; it was also in Cairo 
that he published, in 1883, his Diwan, under the 
title Nuzhat al-nufus wa-zinat al-furus, in which he 
gave particular praise to the Khedives Tawflk and 
Ismail. 

Finally, he is the author of a narrative of the events 
which marked the history of Lebanon from i860 to 
1869, Nawddir al-zamdn fi wakPT diabal Lubnan ; 
several Mss. of this work exist (see D.M.): the text 
has been published in 1920 in New Haven, by J. P. 
Scheltema, under the title: The Lebanon in turmoil’, 
Syria and the powers in i860; Book of the marvels of 
the time concerning the massacres in the Arab country. 
His brother Yubanna, d. 1889, was also interested in 
history and literature; his principal works are 
Katf al-zuhur fi ta’rikh al-duhur (Beirut 1883), 
Nuzhat al-khawdfir (Beirut 1877), and an English- 
Arabic dictionary printed several times in Beirut 
(wrongly attributed to his brother by Brockelmann, 
in El 1 , s.v. abkarius). 

Bibl iography: F. Bustard, in Dd’irat al-ma c drif 
ii, 258. (Ed.) 

ISKANDAR BEG al-shahIr bi-MUN SH I. born 
ca. 968/1560, died probably ca. 1042/1632, author 
of the Tdrikh-i '■Alam-ard-yi 'Abbasi, one of the 
greatest works of Persian historiography. The mufrad- 
dima, on the origins of the Safawids and the reigns 
of Isma'Il I and Tabmasp I, is followed by a detailed 
history of the reign of Shah ‘Abbas I. The bulk of 
the work ( §abifas I and II, or, according to another 
reckoning, $abifa I and $abif a II, Maksad i) was 
completed in 1025/1616. A later portion, variously 
termed $ahifa III, or tpahifa II, Maksad ii, was com¬ 
pleted in 1038/1629, the year of Shah ‘Abbas’s death. 
In the same year, Iskandar Beg, at the age of seventy, 
commenced a history of Shah §afl, but probably only 
the first four years of this chronicle are the work 
of Iskandar Beg. For a discussion on the authorship 
of this so-called Dhayl-i Tdrikh-i ‘ Alam-ard-yi ‘ Ab- 
basi, see Storey, i/I, pp. 312-14, and V. Minorsky’s 
observations in BSOAS, x (1940-2), 540-1. 

Iskandar Beg began his professional career as 
an accountant, but soon abandoned accountancy for 
inshd \ He obtained an appointment in the royal sec- 
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retariat, and rose rapidly to the rank of tnunshi-yi 
From 1001/1592-3 onwards, he was an eye¬ 
witness of many of the events he describes. 

Bibliography: Storey, i/I, pp. 309-313; Fr. 
vori Erdmann, Iskender M unschi und seiti Werk, in 
ZDMG, xv (1861), 457-501. Printed edition of the 
Tarikh-i c Alam-ard-yi ’■Abbasi, 2 vols. Tehran, 
1334-5 s./1955-6. (R. M. Savory) 

ISKANDAR BEG [see iskender beg]. 
ISKANDAR KH AN [see Supplement], 
al-ISKANDARIYYA, the name of a great 
number of towns of which Alexander (al-Iskandar) 
was the founder, real or legendary, or for which he 
was chosen as eponymous protector when they were 
built after his death. The relevant ancient texts are 
listed in the Real-Encyclopddie of Pauly-Wissowa 
(i, 1377-98 and Suppl., i, 54) and, in less detail, 
by M. Besnier, Lexique de glographie ancienne, 
Paris 1914, 32-4. These towns are; 

x. Alexandria in Egypt [see following article]. 
- 2. Alexandria Arion; Harat (cf. Suhrab, Kitdb 
‘Adfd’ib al-akdlim al-sab c a, ed. von Milk, Leipzig 
1930, 29). - 3. Alexandria in Margiana, in the region 
of Mraw. - 4. Alexandria Eschate: Khodjand; in 
this region, the permanence of the legendary memory 
of Alexander finds expression also in the name of 
the town of Iskander, 50 km. north-east of Tashkent 
(cf. Times Atlas of the world, ii, London 1959, map 
43). - 5. Alexandria of the Paropanisades: Ghazna or, 
more probably, Begram, to the north of Kabul. - 6. 
Alexandreia Opiane, on the east bank of the Indus 
(Besnier appears to confuse this with the last-named 
locality). - 7. Alexandria apud Oritas, on the coast 
of Gedrosia, near Cocala: Sonmiani, at the mouth 
of the Pourali. - 8. Alexandria in Macarene, in the 
Makran, on the river Mashkil. - 9. Alexandria in 
Carmania: known to the Arab geographers as 
Walash-djird (cf. Yakut, s.v.). - 10. Alexandria in 
Arachosia; Kandahar. - 11. Alexandria in Susiana 
(Alexandria ad Tigrim) between the Tigris and the 
Eulaeus (Karun). - 12. Alexandria in Troas: Eski 
Stabul. - 13. An Alexandria in Assyria (according to 
Pliny, Histoire naturelle, vi, 42). - 14. Alexandria in 
Syria; Alexandretta [see al-iskandafun], - r5. An 
Alexandroskene 16 km. south of Tyre. This Iskan- 
daruna (Skandelion) was in fact built by Alexander 
Severus, but legend subsequently attributed it to 
Alexander, who was said to have set up his tent 
(skene) there during the siege of Tyre (cf. Besnier, 
34; Guide Baedeker Palestine-Syrie, Leipzig 1893, 
274; Guide bleu Moyen-Orient: Liban, Syrie, Jordanie, 
Iraq, Iran, Paris 1965, 160). On the other hand, alex¬ 
andrine legend does not appear to have annexed 
the fortress of Alexandrium, to the south-east of 
Nabulus, built by Alexander Jannaeus (102-76), cf. 
Strabo, xvi, 2, 40, and Guide bleu, 480. 16. An Alex¬ 
andria in Latmos, to the south of Magnesia ad 
Maeander. - 17. An Alexandria in Cyprus. - 18. An 
Alexandria in Thrace. - 19. An Alexandria in the 
Gulf of Saros (Melas sinus, to the north of the Cher- 
sonesus). - 20. An Alexandria in Armenia. - 21. An 
Alexandropolis in Thrace. - 22. An Alexandropolis 
in Parthia (KhurasSn), in the region of the Nasa of 
the Arab geographers. - 23. Alexandreia Boukephalos, 
on the right bank of the Hydaspe, near the modern 
Djalalpur, in the North of the Pundjab. - 24. An 
Alexandria on the Acesines (Cenab), near its confluen¬ 
ce with the Indus. - 25. Alexandria of the Sogdians (of 
India), to the south of the preceding locality. - 26. 
An Alexandreia “para Sorianois” (perhaps that of 
Diodorus Siculus, xvii, 102 ?), in India. - 27. Alexandri 
portus, at the mouth of the northern arm of the In¬ 


dus: Karafil. - 28. Alexandria near Bactra (Balkh). 

- 29. Alexandreia Oxiane (on the Oxus: Diavbun). 

- 30. Alexandreia Eschate (different from No. 4, on 
the Upper Oxus, in the Khuttal; the Sikandara of 
the Arab geographers (cf. Ibn yawkal- Kramers- Wiet, 
432, 434; Mukaddasi, 291). - 31 to 35, or 31 to 39, 
according to the authors, various other Alexandrias in 
Bactria and Sogdiana. 

The memory of these towns has been preserved 
in an erratic and uncertain manner: Ibn Rusta, for 
example, claims for his own city, Isfahan, the 
honour of having been founded by the hero (Ibn 
Rusta - Wiet, 186; Ibn Hawkal - Kramers - Wiet, 
355; another trace of this onomastic tradition is in 
the name Eskandari, a locality no km. west of 
Isfahan). Kudama, for his part, names as towns 
built by Alexander ( BGA , vi, 265): Samarkand, 
al-Dabusiyya (modern Ziandin in the region of 
Bukhara: cf. tfudud al-’-dlam, 113, 352), al-Iskan- 
dariyya al-l£u$wa (Khudjand), Bukhara. Marw, 
Harat, Zarandj, al-Rayy, Isfahan and Hamadhan. It 
is apparent that the Iranian tradition tends to mono¬ 
polize the memory of the hero. But it is Ibn al-Faklh 
who represents the starting-point of the most 
interesting links. No doubt, apart from the Alexandria 
in Egypt, he knew merely of Alexandretta (p. Ill) 
and the tradition of the founding of Marw by Alex¬ 
ander (71; al-Mukaddasi, 298). But Yakut, who 
had at his disposal the complete version of Ibn 
al-Fakih’s work, states that in it he found traces 
of thirteen Alexandrias, out of all those that Alexan¬ 
der founded “almost everywhere” and to which 
he gave his name, a name “which was later to be 
changed”. In fact, Yakut’s text enumerates twelve 
towns mentioned by Ibn al-Fakih, to which he adds 
three others. The whole of this information is re¬ 
peated by Muhammad Murtada ( Tddf al- c arus, iii, 
276). 

These Alexandrias are:-A. An Alexandria “on 
the bank of the great river” {TA defines this—“name¬ 
ly, the Djaybun”) = 29. - B. An Alexandria “in the 
country of Babylon (Babil)”: this is Iskandariyya, a 
small township 68 km. South of Baghdad, according 
to popular tradition founded by Alexander; the same 
name is also borne, in the same region, by a canal 
(cf. Guide bleu, 626; Iraq and the Persian Gulf, Sep¬ 
tember 1944, Geographical Handbook Series of the 
Naval Intelligence Division, Oxford 1944, s.v.; Times 
Atlas of the world, map 34). - C. An Alexandria “in 
the country of Sogdiana (Sughd): this is Samarkand” 
[TA: “in the Sughd of Samarkand”) = 4. - D. An 
Alexandria which “is called Marghabulus: this is 
Marw” {TA : “at Marw”). No doubt, in the name 
Marghabulus we may detect the association of two 
traces, referring respectively to Margus (the river of 
Margiana: Murghab) and polis = 3. - E. An Alexan¬ 
dria “called Kush, and which is Bactra (Balkh)” 
{TA: “this is the name borne by Balkh, for it was 
Alexander who founded it”) = 28. - F. An Alexan¬ 
dria "in the basin of the rivers, in India” {TA adds: 
"which are five in number and known by the name 
Pundjab”) = 6, 23 or 24. - G. An Alexandria {TA 
gives the name al-Iskandara and adds: “large”) 
"in the country of India”, with no further details = 
6 or 23-27. This onomastic tradition has remained 
strong in India (see the many occurrences of the name 
Sikandara in northern India: Times Atlas of the 
world, s.v. and map 30). - H. Alexandria in Egypt, 
known as “the Great”. - I. Alexandretta, if this is 
indeed the town denoted by the poor description 
given by Yakut, “a small town between Aleppo 
and Hamat”. TA, on the other hand, leaves no 
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doubt on the subject. - J. An Alexandria, “which 
is a small town on the Tigris, opposite al-Diamida. 
15 parasangs from Wasif”, the home of the Shafi'i 
Abu Bakr al-Iskandaranl (for whom see Kahbala, 
Mu'diam al-mu'allifin, ii, 98) = 11. - K. An Alexan¬ 
dria which is “a small town between Mecca and 
Medina, mentioned by the /in/*? Abu c Abd Allah b. al- 
Na^jdjdr in his dictionary” (Kabbala, op. cit., xi, 
317 ). 

The Tddj al- c arus adds, without further details, that 
five other Alexandrias also exist, to make up the 
total number mentioned at the beginning of the 
passage, of sixteen towns “commemorating the name 
of Alexander”. In fact, this figure takes into account 
the mistake made by Yakut over the number of 
cities given by Ibn al-Fa^ih (twelve, not thirteen); 
the true total is therefore fifteen, the same as that of 
Yakut. 

The four towns which figure in Yakut, and whose 
names disappear in TA, for the evident reason that 
they are more difficult to locate, are: - A. A town 
which Alexander founded fi Bdurnakds ; at first sight 
indecipherable, this name may be read as Barunakus, 
a possible corruption of Paro(pa)nisos, the land of 
the Paropanisades = 5. - B. A town called the Forti¬ 
fied (al-Muba$$ana): cf. 26, where Diodorus says: 
ektise polin Alexandreian (Latin, oppidum condidit 
Alexandria™). - C. An Alexandria fi Dialikus: the 
epithet Gallicus may here refer (cf. Propertius, 2, 
13, 48) to the Gallus, a river of Phrygia or Galatia, 
or to the Glaucus, a small river in the North of 
Armenia or the gulf between Lycia and Caria (Strabo, 
xiv, 2, 2) = 20 or 16. - D. An Alexandria “in the 
country of al-Sa kuyJsis”: in this name it is possible 
to detect a corruption of Satnioeis (Satniols, Saphniois: 
Strabo, vii, 7, 2, xiii, I, 50 and 3, I), a river which 
flows to the South of Alexandria of Troas = 12. 

Bibliography: In the text. (A. Miquel) 

al-ISKANDARIYYA (also al-Askandariyya), the 
principal seaport of Egypt, in Ptolemaic times 
the second city of the world. One of the few im¬ 
portant seaports on the African shore of the Medi¬ 
terranean, Alexandria enjoys a particularly im¬ 
portant position. With a population of about 
1,576,234 (in i960), the city lies at the Western angle 
of the Delta in latitude 30 °ii'N. and longitude 
29°5i'E. It was founded in 332 B.C. by Alexander 
the Great. When it came into Arab hands, though 
its glory had diminished, it was still a great and 
splendid city. 

When Alexandria was surrended to the Arabs 
in 21/642 a considerable number of Greeks left the 
city. The new rulers, on taking possession, did not 
molest the inhabitants. The well-known story of the 
burning of the great library by order of the Caliph 
‘Umar b. al-Khattab. which is related by a 7th/i3th- 
century Arabic author, cannot be accepted as his¬ 
torical. The Arab newcomers were at first over¬ 
whelmed by the city of Alexandria, whose buildings 
and monuments must have seemed to them the 
work of a superhuman power. Time and again we 
are told by the traditions that the city shone so 
brightly by night that the tailor needed no artificial 
light to thread his needle. The famous 12th-century 
Arab geographer, Yakut, refuted this same assertion 
when he declared that the town was as dark as any 
other during the night. Its houses shone simply be¬ 
cause they were coloured white, while the fa$ades 
and throughfares were built of marble. Accounts by 
Arab writers of the 3rd/9th to 7th/i3th centuries, 
when pieced together, give only a general descrip¬ 
tion of Alexandria and materials for reconstructing 


the plan of the city are quite insufficient. It seems 
fairly certain, however, that the city retained its 
overall layout through the Middle Ages and up to 
the present time. Eight straight streets intersect 
eight more at right angles, producing a chess-board 
pattern of direct and continuous throughfares. The 
riches of antiquity were utilized by the new rulers 
as when, for example, during a monetary crisis at 
the beginning of the 2nd/8th century, the governor 
of Egypt allowed a copper statue to be melted down 
to provide metal with which to strike money. In the 
reign of the Sultan al-Najir Muhammad b. Kalawun, 
the government made use of lead from an under¬ 
ground tunnel, which still existed at that time in the 
city, in building the canal of Alexandria. A re¬ 
markable feature of medieval Alexandria, and one 
that was taken over from ancient times, was that 
the houses were built on columns, rising above one 
another in as many as three tiers. In this way, the 
city made full use of the land while securing its 
water supply by meaDS of a carefully planned sub¬ 
terranean system of canals, cisterns and wells. In 
winter Alexandria had and still has a fairly con¬ 
siderable rainfall, while in summer the waters of 
the Nile were directed and stored there. 

The city of Alexandria was well fortified. There 
is no precise information about the origins of the 
medieval fortifications. When ‘Amr b. al-'Ay met 
with resolute resistance to his siege of the city, 
after the invasion of Manuel in 25/645, he swore to 
destroy the city’s walls after its reconquest. The 
authenticity of such reports, however, may well be 
doubted despite their widespread repetition. A sol¬ 
dier with the circumspection of ‘Amr b. al-‘As 
could scarcely, seriously, have wished to leave a 
frontier city as important strategically as Alexandria 
without the protection of a wall. We learn, more¬ 
over, that the ‘Abbasid Caliph al-Mutawakkil (Z34/ 
848-247/861) had Alexandria furnished with a city 
wall. Since the Arabic word band, in medieval times, 
meant restore as well as build, we can draw no firm 
conclusions from this. Similar statements are made 
about Ibn Tulun (254/868-270/884), Saladin (567/1172- 
589/1193), al-Zabir Baybars (659/1260-674/1277), al- 
Ashraf Sha c ban (764/1363-778/1376) and others 
after them. Hence we may well question the asser¬ 
tion that ‘Amr b. al-‘A$ left the city walls razed 
and assume that al-Mutawakkil, Ibn Tulun and the 
other rulers gradually added improvements to them. 
At the same time, the view that the walls were built 
in pre-Islamic times gains credence. It is particu¬ 
larly important for the history of the city that the 
new walls, supposedly erected by al-Mutawakkil, in¬ 
cluded about half the area of those which dated from 
the Hellenistic-Roman period. About a hundred 
towers were built along the walls in the Middle 
Ages and fitted out with suitable equipment in¬ 
cluding cannon. In addition, the city was protected by 
a moat in front of the walls. 

The medieval seaport of Alexandria consisted of 
an eastern and a western harbour. The original is¬ 
land of Pharos was flanked by these harbours and 
joined tc the mainland by a causeway seven stadia 
in length, and hence known as the Heptastadium, 
which separated the harbours. On the north-eastern 
point of the island stood the Pharos, the great light¬ 
house begun in the time of Ptolemy Soter. This 
famous building, the prototype of all our lighthouses 
and one of the wonders of the ancient world, sur¬ 
vived the Arab conquests by several centuries. The 
Arab writers call it the tnandra, manat or fandr 
and we are indebted to al-Balawi for a precise 
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description of it dating from the year 561/1165, 
When the Pharos was destroyed in the course of 
various earthquakes, the port came, in the later 
Middle Ages, to be watched over from a knoll, Kom 
al-Nadura (Kawm al-Ndzura), where the arrival and 
departure of the ships was noted. In 882/1447, under 
Sultan KJ’it Bay [17.11.], a tower was built on the 
ruins of the Pharos which still bears his name. 

It is worth- remembering the remark of al-Mas £ - 
iidl that the imperial anchorage on the eastern side 
of the eastern harbour, renowned in ancient times, 
was not used in the Middle Ages. For closer super¬ 
vision of the eastern harbour, a second lighthouse 
was built. Construction began in the time of Sultan 
KalSwOn or in that of his son, al-Nasir Muhammad 
b. KalSwifin, and was completed in 767/1365. 

The eastern harbour was strengthened by this 
addition. The western harbour, on the other hand, 
was protected by an iron chain. On grounds of secu¬ 
rity, the eastern harbour was reserved for Christian 
shipping and that from the dar al-harb, while the 
western harbour was for Muslim vessels. Entering 
the eastern harbour required particularly careful 
navigation. To reach the anchorage protected from 
wind and rough sea, ships had to sail close by the 
Pharos and hold hard to the western bank of the 
eastern harbour lest they plunge into the danger 
zone of submerged rocks. It was impossible to avoid 
these rocks by sailing around the eastern side 
because of the shallow water. The harbour authori¬ 
ties had pilots and launches to accompany the great 
Frankish ships to their anchorage. A wooden landing- 
stage connected the anchorage to the shore, by 
means of which the vessels could be loaded and 
unloaded. Anchoring in the western harbour raised 
no technical difficulties. 

Apart from al-Abdari’s book of travel (7th/i 3th 
century), none of the known oriental sources provides 
a detailed description of the city gates of Alexandria. 
Impressed by the achievement of the pre-Islamic 
period, al-Abdari describes them as follows: “Their 
uprights and lintels, despite the extraordinary size 
of the gates, are made of hewn stone of wonderful 
beauty and solidity. Every door-post is formed of 
a single stone as is every lintel and step. There is 
nothing more astonishing than the collection of 
these stones in view of their immense size. The 
passage of time has not affected them or left any 
trace on them; they remain still in all their fresh¬ 
ness and beauty. As for the panels of the gates, they 
are tremendously strong, clad inside and out with 
iron of the most delicate, most beautiful and most 
solid workmanship possible.” 

The city had four main gates: Bab al-Bahr led 
to the Heptastadium and the eastern harbour while 
Bab Rashid (the Rosetta gate) was the eastern gate 
with the road leading to Rosetta and Fuwwa. The 
southern gate was called BSb Sidra (also called 
Sadr in the late Middle Ages), known to the western 
sources as Port du Midi or Meridionale, also as 
the Gate of Spices, Bab al-Bahar, or Gate of St. 
Mark. The caravans from the Maghrib and the 
Egyptian hinterland came and went through this 
gate. The fourth, Bab al-Akhdar or BSb al-Khidr. in 
the northern section of the wall led to one of 
the city's three large cemeteries and was opened 
only once a week for visitors, on Fridays. There 
were to be found innumerable places of pilgrimage 
(mazdrdt) and the graves of scholars and pious men. 
In the western area of the city lay the royal build¬ 
ings like the D 4 r al-Sultan (a magnificent complex 
going back to antiquity), Dar al-'Adl, Dar al-Imara, 


Ka?r al-Silab and DSr al-Tiraz. Near the Dar al- 
TirSz and opposite B 5 b al-Babr lay the famous 
Arsenal of Alexandria which, however, by the later 
Middle Ages, no longer played any important part in 
the history of warfare. By this time it was used 
simply as a customs house. 

Alexandria was at some distance from the Rosetta 
branch of the Nile and governments were faced with 
the difficult problem of linking the city with the 
river, of securing the supply of Nile water, and of 
permitting and maintaining traffic with the Nile 
valley. In 331 B.C. a canal was dug between Alexan¬ 
dria and Schidia (present day al-Nash al-Babrt) and, 
indeed, by using the Kanope branch of the Nile, 
joined Alexandria to the next branch of the Nile at 
the same time. Since the Kanope branch dried up, 
as a result, and could no longer supply the canal of 
Alexandria with water, the bolbitine branch took 
over this function. This means that this development 
was complete some time before the Arab conquest 
of Egypt. The mouth of the canal which opened into 
the Nile became silted up from time to time. The 
duty of the Muslim administration to keep the canal 
in good order was fulfilled only to a limited extent, 
and at times the people of Alexandria had to rely 
on their cisterns for their water supply as they had 
done in ancient times. In the 3rd/<)th century, the 
canal was only twice cleaned out. Information about 
the canal of Alexandria during the FStimid period is 
very scarce. We are rather better informed about 
the canal in the period of Ayyubid rule. In this 
period too, however, no decisive steps were taken 
for the utilization of the canal throughout the year 
for irrigation and transport. The Sultan al-£ 3 hir 
Baybars, and, to a greater extent, Sultan al-N 5 ?ir 
Muhammad b. Kalawun, gave special consideration to 
the significance of the canal for Alexandria and for 
state trade as well as for the fertility of the sur¬ 
rounding area. In the reign of al-N 3 sir Muhammad, 
from 710/1310 until 770/1368, the waters of the Nile 
flowed to Alexandria all the year round. Sultan al- 
Ashraf Barsbay, too, took care to keep the canal 
in good condition and make it navigable throughout 
the year, partly with an eye to his own policy of 
trade monopolies. In the second half of the 9th/i5th 
century, however, once again less attention was 
paid to the upkeep of the canal. 

The journey by Nile from Cairo to Alexandria 
usually took seven days. During the flood season, 
the Nile boats plied between Alexandria and the other 
towns of the Nile valley, especially Cairo and KO?- 
the assembly points for goods from the Orient. 

It is difficult to give an estimate of the popula¬ 
tion of Alexandria. When the Arabs invaded the city 
some 40,000, or, according to other reports, 70,000, 
Jews were living there. Ibn £ Abd al-Hakam puts the 
number of Greeks living there, after the conquest, 
at some 600,000 men (women and children not in¬ 
cluded), although he gave the total number of 
Greeks, without counting women and children, as 
200,000, at the time of the conquest. Both these 
figures are unreliable. Bishop Arculf, who visited 
the city some 25 years after the beginning of Arab 
rule, wrote of the numerous population housed 
within the city, without giving any estimate as to 
its size. More reliable figures have come down to us 
from later times. The Jewish travellers, particularly, 
show a keen interest in establishing the number of 
their co-religionists in Alexandria. Benjamin of 
Tudela (sth/i 2th century) puts the number of 
Jewish residents, at this time, at 3,000, while E. 
Ashtor notes that this figure includes only those 
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from whom taxes were levied and assumes that the 
total number of Jews may be estimated at about 
9,000. According to the writings of another traveller, 
dating from 886/1481, their number seems to have 
diminished to some sixty families. A few years later, 
another Jewish traveller put the number of the 
Jewish community at about 25 families (cf. E. 
Ash tor, The number of Jews in mediaeval Egypt, in 
Journal of Jewish Studies, xix (1968) 8-12). 

In the 13th century, the total population of the 
city was estimated at 65,000, which, however, de¬ 
creased sharply in the middle of the 8th/i4th cen¬ 
tury. In the years between 748/1347 and 751/1350, 
on several days people died at the rate of one to 
two hundred a day and the number rose to seven 
hundred at the height of the plague. The Dar al- 
Tiraz and DJr al-Wikjla were closed because of the 
lack of manpower and the absence of commercial 
traffic. The markets and customs houses, too, ceased 
to function. The city, however, was able to survive 
this catastrophe and the population, once more, rap¬ 
idly increased. Frescobaldi put its number at 60,000 
(786/1384), while in the same year Simon Sigoli 
estimated the population at about 50,000. These 
figures, despite their variations show that the popu¬ 
lation was again on the increase. It is important to 
remember that the growth of the population of 
Alexandria was dependent, in the first place, on the 
development of the city’s trade and was greater than 
that of any other city or region of Egypt, with the 
exception of Cairo where most of the army was 
stationed. As early as 788/1386, then, Alexandria 
was returning to prosperity after the plague. 

In the medieval city, the central government, 
whose powers had accumulated in the course of time, 
was the source of authority. In the earlier Middle 
Ages, Alexandria had enjoyed a special position, as 
it had in former times before the Arab invasion. 
Henceforward, however, its governors were appointed 
by the central administration. Nevertheless, in 
these circumstances, the city remained either a 
polis, a self-contained administrative area, or was 
included in the western Egyptian coastal area (to 
which Libya also sometimes belonged). The governor 
of Egypt soon came to reside, for some of the time 
at least, in Alexandria. As a polis or provincial 
centre, Alexandria had a treasury which was usually 
administered by a Muslim. Not infrequently at this 
time, however, the financial and civil administration 
was given over to Copts. From the documents which 
date from the first century of Arab rule, it is apparent 
that Copts were also nominated as governors of 
Alexandria; thus, for example, the Christian Theo¬ 
dosius was appointed to this office by the Caliph 
YazTd b. Mu'Swiya. 

During the governorship of Ahmad b. Tulun (from 
256/870), Alexandria was "independent”. The special 
position of Alexandria lasted from that time until 
the 3rd/ioth century and Grohmann rightly recog¬ 
nizes in this some reflection of the position in Roman 
law whereby Alexandria, as a polis, lay outside the 
kHra of Egypt. It is in this light that we must under¬ 
stand the division of the 'Abbasid budget for Egypt 
in 337/958 into Misr and Alexandria, as reported by 
KudJma. 

Under the FStimids, the governor of Alexandria 
went even further towards taking on the role of the 
erstwhile Augustalis by extending his' authority over 
the province of Buhayra. On this point, Grohmann’s 
observations are at one with the historical develop¬ 
ment of the city. His view that the Crusades served 
so to diminish*’the importance of the city that an 


appointment as governor there should be understood 
as an indication of royal disfavour, is not, on the 
other hand, consonant with the facts. Certainly the 
city continued to lose its independent position after 
the fall of the Fatimids but from the commercial 
and strategic point of view it regained its earlier 
importance. Through the international transit trade 
the city became a market for East and West. 

Some demonstration of all this is provided by the 
fact that up to about the 3rd/ioth century a kind 
of public meeting was occasionally held in Alexandria 
concerning the acceptance of government precepts 
or to choose a Coptic Patriarch. In the first half 
of the 4th/nth century the Coptic Patriarch had to 
transfer his seat from Alexandria to Cairo. In the 
later medieval period it was not unusual for the city 
to be given as an ik(a l [g.v.] 

The governor was a military official while the 
kadi was both a civil official and a judge in the 
religious sphere. He is sometimes referred to in 
the chronicles as raHs al-madina (town chief) and 
in times of crisis had sometimes to govern the city 
himself, though this in no way altered the status 
of the city. In Mamluk times, the governor of 
Alexandria had the rank of an amir tablkhana. 
After the attack of Peter of Lusignan in 766/1365, 
the Mamluk government paid more attention to the 
city and established an amir mPa there; i.e., the 
governor of Alexandria had the same rank as those 
of Tripoli, Safad and HamSt in Syria. 

In Alexandria, the MSlikI school was prevalent. 
This resulted from the proximity to North Africa 
and the activity of the Maghribls and Spanish Mus¬ 
lims who settled in Alexandria in the later Middle 
Ages, driven before the Reconquista in Spain and 
the upheavals in North Africa. In the later Middle 
Ages, the kadi 'l-kudat was almost always a Maliki. 
In a few instances the government choice fell on a 
Shafi'I. Nevertheless, the three schools, MSlikT, 
Shafi'I and HanafT were all represented in the ad¬ 
ministration of justice. Several sultans saw to it, 
in addition, that foreign as well as native merchants 
had legal protection as far as their persons and 
goods were concerned. Thus, for example, it was 
said of the Sultan al-N 5 sir Muhammad b. Kalawun, 
with regard to the judge of Alexandria, Ibn Miskin, 
that he supported a Frank in 735/1334 in opposition 
to his own official. Sometimes the diplomas of ap¬ 
pointment for kadis give prominence to these re¬ 
sponsibilities in respect of the merchants as well 
as the usual stipulations about the just treatment of 
citizens. The mubtasib was ranged alongside the 
governor and katfi with responsibility for the super¬ 
vision of the market and those concerned in it, pro¬ 
ducers as well as retailers, though his powers were, 
de facto, restricted to the sphere of smaller trans¬ 
actions. 

Alexandria was an important source of revenue 
for the state or rather for those in power. Besides 
the high duties paid by the KSrimls and the foreign 
merchants, the state authorities made money from 
almost every transaction and every shop in the city. 
The state profited too from the mint, Dar al-Parb, 
where native and foreigner alike had their metal 
coined. Particular groups of participants in trade, 
such as money-changers, sailors, brokers, interpre¬ 
ters, auctioneers and donkey-drivers made good 
profits in this city and paid high taxes. Camel-drivers, 
or rather the leaders of caravans, had to pay their 
tax, the so-called Maks al-Mandkh, outside the 
city where their camels were halted. As we have no 
statistics regarding this tax, we must be content 
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with a single example. According to the K 5 <J 1 al- 
F 5 dil, the annual revenue of the city from duties 
came to 28,613 dinars, not an exaggerated claim 
in view of other reports from the 14th and 15th 
centuries. The sultan’s diwan levied some 50,000 
dinars in tolls, duties, etc. from ships entering 
Alexandria in 721/1321 and this, according to the 
text, did not even include all the ships that arrived. 
Fidenzio of Padua’s observation (dating from the 
8th/i4th century) coincides with the information 
given by a governor of Alexandria in the gth/i5th, 
that Alexandria was worth 1,000 frinti or dinars 
a day to the sultan in the 8th/i4th century. This, 
of course, was during the trading season. Al-MakrizI 
writes of a Frankish vessel which paid 40,000 dinars 
duty on its cargo, in Alexandria, in 703/1303, an 
incredible sum when one thinks of the total naval 
fleet of a single Frankish merchant republic. It 
seems no exaggeration to estimate the total duties 
brought to Alexandria, for the state, by the foreign 
trade, at about 100,000 dinars a year. 

Alexandria was always an important centre for 
cloth manufacture. Its products reached as far as 
India. It is believed that much of the fabric donated 
by the popes to Italian churches in the 8th and 9th 
centuries was produced by workers in Alexandria. 
Besides the looms (for linen, silk, wool and cotton), 
buydt al-ghazl, there were also workshops for raw 
silk, buydt al-kazzazin. The city housed a large 
public workshop for brocade, D 5 r al-Tiraz, which 
produced primarily for the luxury requirements of 
the court, not least for official gifts such as those 
to the Mongol Khan or for the annual clothing of the 
Ka'ba with costly material. In 767/1365, the Dar al- 
TirSz was burnt down in a Crusader raid but was 
restored again by the government. Private individuals 
too played an important part in the commercial life 
of the city by virtue of the fabrics they produced. 
We have a representative example: an 8th/i4th 
century loom owner, the fakih Badr al-DIn Muham¬ 
mad b. 'Umar b. Abi Bakr al-Damamlni, had invested 
his capital in the production of silk fabrics. Made 
bankrupt by a fire at his home, he fled to Upper 
Egypt for fear of his creditors and there was ar¬ 
rested and brought back to Cairo. His creditors met 
together to come to some arrangement. Al-Damamlni 
later went off to India to find better opportunities 
for advancement. He died there in 827/1423. 

The outstanding achievements of the Alexandrian 
weavers were widely recognized. When the govern¬ 
ment of Yemen planned to expand their production 
of silk they asked for an Alexandrian weaver to be 
sent there. The authorities in Egypt agreed to this 
request and in 788/1386 sent a mission to Yemen. 
According to one report there were some 14,000 looms 
in Alexandria at the beginning of the gth/15th 
century. By 837/1434, in the course of the general 
decline of the city, the number had fallen to 800. 
At that time, imports of cheaper fabrics rose, in 
particular those of cloth from Flanders and England 
from which the Venetians made considerable profit. 

That glass was manufactured in Alexandria can¬ 
not yet be established from the medieval Arabic 
sources. Nevertheless, a page of the famous Atlas 
compiled by French scholars who accompanied Gen. 
Bonaparte’s expedition to Egypt in 1789, shows that 
glass was produced in Alexandrian workshops. Ex¬ 
cavations at Alexandria, at Kom al-Dikka, prove that 
besides local products, ceramics were imported from 
North Africa, Iran and elsewhere. Chinese porcelain 
too was brought to Alexandria. In contrast to Da- 
mietta, the production of Egyptian sugar had no 


place in Alexandria, though during the later Middle 
Ages sugar was exported by way of Alexandria to 
the West. Not all the wine handled in Alexandria 
was imported; Egypt’s own wine production (namely 
in Cairo) developed to such an extent that in the 
9th/i5th century it came to occupy an important 
place in the state commerce of Alexandria. From 
Alexandria, the only Egyptian outlet for the sub¬ 
stance, the Matdjar al-SultJnl exported about 5,000 
kantars of alum a year. Ibn Mammatt, in his capacity 
of inspector of the alum monopoly, sold some 13,000 
kantars, in 588/1192, to the Christian buyers who 
had come to Alexandria; a record in the selling of 
Egyptian alum. There was a state monopoly too on 
natron (sodium hydroxide), essential for cloth manu¬ 
facture, which was sold to weavers in Cairo and 
Alexandria at prices which were kept very high. 

Alexandria enjoyed a special place in international 
trade. While it is still difficult to establish the 
existence of this international trade with regard to 
Alexandria before the 5th/i2th century, it can be 
seen quite clearly in this century itself. Natives of 
various Christian countries were to be found gath¬ 
ered there. Benjamin of Tudela names 28 Christian 
cities or countries alleged to have commercial rep¬ 
resentation there. William of Tyre says that 
Alexandria, in the second half of the 12th century, 
had become the emporium of East and West. Ibn 
Battuta wrote that Alexandria was one of the most 
important ports in the world: “In the whole world I 
have not seen its equal, save only those of Kaulam 
and KalTkut in India, that of the infidels at Sudak in 
the land of the Turks, and the harbour of Zaytun in 
China.” Neither the establishment of the Crusader 
states nor that of the Mongol empire affected its 
position in world trade or detracted from it. 

Close supervision was exercised over the three 
main gates of the city. Ibn Djubayr could only enter 
Alexandria after the harbour authorities had taken 
his name and his goods had been investigated by 
customs officials. Similarly, the foreign Christians 
had to be identified by the consul of their country. 
Their possessions too were examined by the authori¬ 
ties of Alexandria. Once the customs formalities were 
completed, the oriental merchant made for the 
funduk of his countrymen, whenever a particular 
funduk was assigned to them; otherwise, he might 
find accommodation in a private funduk or khan. The 
western merchant was restricted to the funduk 
designated for his country and to which he could 
bring his merchandise. After the establishment of 
these funduk s for foreign states, the trade of Alex¬ 
andria was no longer simply a commerce of the 
coast. The foreign merchants enjoyed exterritorial 
privileges fsee tmtiyAzat], As a result, these fundul ts 
were administered by officials or consuls of the 
friendly nations which stood under Egyptian pro¬ 
tection. Venice, as the leading commercial power, 
gained a second funduk in the course of the 13th 
century. In addition, the merchants were able to rent 
shops and storerooms in the vicinity of their funduk s. 
Besides Christians from the West, from the Byzan¬ 
tine Empire and from Ethiopia, there came to Alex¬ 
andria Muslims from Spain, North Africa, Meso¬ 
potamia, Syria and the neighbourhood of India. 

Al-Nuwayri, who lived in Alexandria in the 7th/ 
14th century, has left us the longest account of the 
city that has yet come to light. But he was not as 
concerned with the trade of this cosmopolitan city 
as was al-Makrlzi with that of Cairo. The short 
accounts which have come down to us, however, give 
us a clear and detailed picture of the markets of 
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the city. First of all, it must be noted that the 
customs house with its 30 storerooms was not simply 
concerned with the imposition of duties and with 
harbour control but was also used for public auctions. 
The Dar al-Wikala, too, served business in a special 
capacity. Notices of this Dar in Alexandria can be 
traced back as far as the 4th/nth century. It is the 
Dar Wikalat Bayt al-Mal which is meant, a public 
administration which ensured the imposition and 
collection of taxes for the head of state, supported 
state trade and took a decisive role as an inter¬ 
mediary, selling only, in principle, imported mer¬ 
chandise to the Muslim entrepreneurs. As in every 
major Islamic city, in Alexandria each essential trade 
had its own market. Among the most important 
markets in the city were the Suk al- c Attarin and 
al-Bahar, the pepper and spice market, probaby 
the centre of the Karim! merchants in Alexandria. 
The Suk al-Murdjaniya, the market of the coral- 
workshops and of the dealers in coral, was one of 
the most important coral markets in the whole of 
the Mediterranian area. The coral was worked in 
Alexandria: in its home port, a pound of coral cost 
5 silver dirhams-, after being worked in Alexandria 
its price rose to three or four times this amount. 
The chief outlets in the south were Aden and KJ 1 I- 
kut. The coral brought from Alexandria found good 
markets in the flidjaz, in Yemen, in India, and, 
particularly, in the Far East. 

The linen trade had its own special suk, the 
Wikalat al-Kittan, where dealers handled large trans¬ 
actions. The slave market of Alexandria was no less 
important than that of Cairo. The money-changers, 
fruit-merchants, druggists (perfumers), sellers of 
sugared almonds or nuts, confectionary, dried fruits 
etc. always found a ready market. Alexandria had, 
in addition, like Cairo, a Suk al-Kashshashin (flea- 
market = brie 4 brae bazaar), like the so-called 
Funduk al-Djawkandar and Funduk al-Damamlnl, 
which were private funduk undertakings. The city’s 
requirements of grain were met by imports supple¬ 
menting home-grown supplies, as can now be shown 
from the documents. The bazaars of the candle and 
wax-dealers, like those of the dealers in wood, were 
especially important. Individual markets and bazaars 
were designated according to the race or nationality 
of the merchants. Thus, for example, the Suk ai- 
A'adjim was that of the Iranian merchants concerned, 
notably, with the import of silk fabrics and costly 
goods to Alexandria. Alongside these important and 
specialized markets and funduk s, Alexandria was 
provided with a number of lesser, more general 
markets where pedlars with their tables and stalls, 
their cooking vessels and saucepans, sold their 
comestibles to the passers-by. Some dealers had old- 
established businesses on the Pharos peninsula and 
along the canal of Alexandria, where the ships 
entered, as well as in the town. 

We should not overlook the fact that big business 
in the city was not completely monopolized by the 
state, nor confined to men; women too participated 
in commerce. We know of a woman of such standing 
among the merchants of Alexandria that she was 
known, as a result, by the nickname of Sitt al- 
TudjdjSr (lady of the merchants). She died of 
plague in 749/1348. 

In Islamic history, political office and participa¬ 
tion in business were by no means mutually exclu¬ 
sive. Leading members and high officials of the 
governments of Egypt were closely involved in big 
business. The organization of the Matdfar al-Sulfdni 
(state trade), supposed to have been founded in the 
time of the famine which occurred under the reign 


of the Fatimid Caliph al-Mustansir, had in fact al¬ 
ready existed and played a particularly important 
part during the Ayyubid and Mamluk periods. Besides 
slaves and wood, the Matdjar imported iron and 
sheet metal, tin, silver and copper (later gold as 
well), and offered in return monopoly goods such as 
alum, natron, corn, flax, and later spices, sugar and 
soap. Egyptian mummies, too, found a ready market 
in Alexandria. Still, the principal line of business was 
the pepper trade. Frederic C. Lane has established 
that, before the rounding of the Cape of Good Hope, 
Venetian vessels loaded, on average, about r,500,000 
pounds of pepper a year. 

The merchant always made a good living. No less 
a person than the renowned fakih and ascetic, al- 
Turtushi, came to Alexandria to preach against the 
money-lenders. It was not just by chance that the 
Alexandrian moneychangers were in a position to 
lend the Sultan al-Na$ir Muhammad b. Kalawun the 
sum of 10,000 dinars in the year 737/1337: suffi¬ 
cient proof, in itself, of the profitable nature of the 
business conducted by these brokers whose operations 
were not restricted to the changing of money. 

Lively trade and flourishing crafts allowed the 
city to amass wealth. The “guilds”, or, more exactly, 
the social groups involved in trade, did not function 
as independent entities with certain rights, which 
would have permitted them to defend their rights 
against the aggression of the city governor or the 
central authority. In fact, it was the central govern¬ 
ment who kept the power of decision and solved their 
problems while promulgating the laws and the 
regulations according to the juridical principles of 
Islam. Although the form of government and 
religious ideology hemmed in the dynamic develop¬ 
ment of Alexandria, it was commerce, with its 
traditions, its methods and its “code of honour”, 
which determined the rhythm of city life. It is 
possible to construct a picture of attitudes prevalent 
among foreigner and native in the city and in regard 
to the city, not simply from the chronicles and 
treaties but from references in the most bellet- 
ristic forms of literature like, for example, The 
Thousand and One Nights and Boccaccio’s Decameron, 
and hence to draw inferences as to forms of govern¬ 
ment, methods of taxation, and the sort of risks in¬ 
volved in business. 

In Alexandria the state was the primary ruler 
and rule was exercised in the interest of the state 
rather than that of the community. There is no 
clearer demonstration of this than the revolt of 727/ 
1326 and the events leading up to it. Heavy tax 
burdens led to a rebellion which was put down with 
the utmost severity. It is worth noting the penalties 
which the government inflicted on the Karimi mer¬ 
chants (among them the sons of al-Kuwaik or al- 
Kawbak, a respected Karimi merchant), as well as 
on the silk dealers and producers. In addition to the 
fines and confiscations which were exacted, totalling 
about 260,000 dinars, the leaders of the revolt were 
crucified. 

The diminishing power of the ruler and the weak¬ 
ness of the army in the city, nevertheless, came 
to be felt to the disadvantage of business and the 
execution of trade for, in troubled times, soldiers 
and mercenaries had extended their protection, 
hima, to those involved in business, for large sums 
of money. Alexandria came to concentrate primarily 
on long-distance trade. Those who conducted this 
trade, the government officials, the long-distance 
dealers or big businessmen, were far removed from 
the retail dealer with his shop in the bazaar super¬ 
vised by the muhtasib. 
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The early and later Middle Ages formed two 
clearly distinct periods in the religious and scholarly 
life of Alexandria. In the earlv Middle Ages, the 
Christian and Jewish elements were supreme. After 
the Arab conquest the Greek Patriarch was forced 
to leave the city, the Coptic Patriarch entered and 
the Copts supported the Arabs in their later struggle 
with the Byzantine Empire and fell in with their 
plans for expansion. This period prepared the ground 
in Alexandria for the development of Islamic science 
—here a centre was established for the translation 
of the cultural works of antiquity which were of im¬ 
mense value, providing a basis for Islamic culture 
and its spiritual achievements. In respect of purely 
Islamic science, which, as al-SakhawI maintained, 
began first with al-Silafl, Alexandria was dependent 
on Fustat and Cairo. At that time, men journeyed 
to the capital of Egypt to study the Kur’an and ha- 
dith. The wazlr Ridwan b. al-Walakhshl founded a 
Sunni madrasa in Alexandria in 531/1137 (before 
the end of the Fatimid period) in which the fakth 
Abu Tahir b. 'Awf taught hadith. Scarcely fifteen 
years later al-'Adil b. al-SallJr established a sec¬ 
ond Sunni madrasa in Alexandria for the famous al- 
Hafiz al-Silafl. As is well known, Saladin himself 
later studied the Muwatta'’ of the imam Malik with 
him. It was Saladin too who, after his assumption 
of power, had a school, a hospital and a hostel built 
for the Maghribls, where they could find free lodging, 
teachers of various subjects, medical care and finan¬ 
cial support. 

The sources refer repeatedly to the names of 
various ribafs in the city, while the fadcPil literature 
on Alexandria expounds the strategic importance for 
Islam of this border harbour. 

It was not only statesmen and warriors, however, 
who contributed to Islamic culture, the merchant 
too played a part. Several wealthy merchants of 
Alexandria were famous by virtue of their generosity 
and donations. They built mosques, schools and other 
religious foundations and encouraged Muslim learn¬ 
ing. From the circle of famous Muslim KarimI 
merchants of Alexandria we may take as an example 
'Abd al-Latlf b. Rushayd al-Takritl (d. 714/1314). 
He had a mosque and madrasa built, called after him 
D 3 r al-Hadlth al-Takritiyya, a place of learning 
for hadith and Sh 5 fi*I fifth (the school is known to¬ 
day as the Masdjid Abl 'All). The contemporary 
sources write with delight of the KarimI merchant 
family of Kuwayk who could provide the cost of 
building a mosque or school with the profits of a 
single day’s business. 

Alexandria can look back on many renowned legal 
and religious scholars, poets and poetesses, Sufis 
and murdbitdn housed within its walls: Ibn Kalakis, 
Ibn 'Ata’ Allah, al-Sakandarl, al-Shatibl, Ibn al- 
Munayyar, Ibn al-Mudj 8 wir, Ibn al-Sawwaf, Ibn 
Sulaym, Ibn Kasim al-Nuwayrl, Abu T-Hadjib, al- 
Kabbar and al-BusIrl. 

Of the famous mosoues of Alexandria, mention 
should be made of the Masdjid al-'Umarl or Diami' 
al-Gharbl (the former Theonas Church) and the 
Masdjid al-Djuyushl or al-'Attarin (formerly the 
Church of St. Athanasius). Various details are known 
too about the rib&is of the city such as the Ribat 
al-Wasitl (d. 672/1274), to the east of the mosque 
of Abu ’I-'Abbas al-MursI, (outside the city wall on 
the northern side), now a zawiya, and also the Ribat 
Siwar, where Muhammad b. Sulayman al-Shatibl (d. 
672/1274), a mukrp and zahid, had his quarters. Out¬ 
side the city and in the vicinity of the Rosetta gate 
the scholar and mutawalli al-thaghr, Ibn ‘Abd Allah 
al-Hakkari (d. 683/1284), built a ribat which was 


called after him. He was also buried nearby. Towards 
the end of the 7th/i3th century the khanftdh, Bilik 
al-Muhsinl, was built by the darwish order of the 

city. 
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ISKANDARON, Alexandretta, a port in the 
eastern Mediterranean, the ancient ’AXe^avSpeta 
xaTa ’Iaadv, the ’AXeijavSpeta -f) pixpa in Malalas 
(ed. Bonn, 297), known to the Arabs as al-Iskandariyys 
or Iskandaruna (diminutive Aramaic torm); from this 
last form came the ’AXe^avSptov of Skylitzes (ii, 
677) which in its turn gave rise to r) ’AXe^avSpo? 
(Michael Attal., 120; Zonaras, iii, 691; Georgius 
Cyprius and the list of bishops in Byz. Zeitschr., i, 
248). The diminutive Romance form Alexandretta 
was already in use among western pilgrims during 
the Middle Ages. Iskandaruna (which must not be 
confused with another place of the same name, 
situated between Tyre and Saint-John of Acre) 
formed part of the djund of Kinnasrin; the castle 
is said to have been built under the caliph al-YVathik 
(Abu ’ 1 -Fida’, ed. Reinaud, ii, 2,33). During the 
wars between the Byzantines and the Arabs, the 
town was captured by the former on several occasions 
(Muralt, Chronogr. Byz., a. 1068; Ibn Hawkal, index) 
and in the time of Abu ’l-Fida’ it was deserted. 
Later it regained some importance as a port for the 
then flourishing city of Aleppo, though it was unable 
to develop on a very large scale. It was the centre 
of a katfd’ and at the beginning of the 20th century 
it contained from 10 to 15,000 inhabitants. The pop¬ 
ulation according to the census of i960 was 62,061. 

Bibliography. Ritter, Erdkunde, xvii (2), 
1816 ff.; Cuinet, La Turquie d'Asie, ii, 201-8; 
Tomaschek, Zur histor. Topographic von Klein- 
asien in Mittelalter, 71 ff.; Ewliya Celebi, iii, 46 ff.; 
Riatib Celebi, Dnhdnnumd. 597; Tavernier, 
Les six Toyages, i, 129 ff.; Comelis de Bruyn, 
Reizen, Delft 1698, 364 (with an engraving); P. 
Lucas, Voy. dans la Gr'ece, I'Asie Mineure . . . , 
i, 248-9; R. Pococke, Descr. of the East, ii, 1, 
178; C. Niebuhr, Reisebeschr., iii, 18-9; Walpole, 
Travels in various parts of the East, 351-2; Otto¬ 
man Salndme of the vilayet of Aleppo; I A, s.v. 
(by Besitn Darkot). (J. H. Mordtmann) 

On 27 November 1918, the French military ad¬ 
ministration in Syria created the “Sandjak of Alexan¬ 
dretta" from occupied territories over which Turkey 
had to abandon her rights under the Treaty of Lau¬ 
sanne; it included the towns of Alexandretta, Antioch 
and Klrlk Khan, and contained over 120,000 inha¬ 
bitants. It had an autonomous regime providing, in 
particular, for the use of the Turkish language and 
the employment of Turkish officials. From 1928, 
national feeling began to develop among the Turkish 
community in the Sandjak; in 1928 the Genf Spor 
Kliibii (Sports Club for the Young) was founded, its 
aims being cultural and later political, rather than 
sporting. In the same year, some young joiners tried 
to transform the traditional guilds, in accordance 
with Kemalist ideas. In the spring of 1934, members 
of the Arab and Turkish communities reciprocally 
abstained from buying each other’s produce; some 
Turks became bakers and butchers, traditionally 
trades of the Nusayrls. On 26 March 1934, the visit to 
Antioch of a senior Turkish official triggered off a 
series of pro-Kemalist demonstrations—the cele¬ 
bration of Turkish national festivals, the wearing of 
the Turkish colours, etc. On 7 July 1936, Turkish 
d monstrators in Antioch clashed with Syrian troops 
of NusayrI and Armenian origin. The Turkish press 
asserted that “deturkification” was in progress—rest¬ 
rictions in the teaching and the use of Turkish, in 
the employment of Turkish officials, etc. 

The negotiations leading up to the Franco-Syrian 
Treaty and then its signature on 9 September 1936, 
and the statements by M. Hashim al-Atasi (Ankara, 


23 September 1936) confirming that Syria, now inde¬ 
pendent, would uphold the autonomy of the Sandjak, 
unleashed a vigorous campaign in Turkey; national 
opinion refused to contemplate the idea that this 
Turkish community should pass under the exclusive 
domination of Syria. Negotiations between France 
and Turkey were then started, and the matter was 
brought before the Council of the League of Nations; a 
status for the Sandjak was laid down in the Geneva 
Agreement of 29 May 1937 and brought into force on 
29 November, although the Syrian Chamber had 
rejected it, and the Turkish flag was hoisted in 
Alexandretta. After some disturbances, a Turkish 
notable was elected president of the Sandjak, which 
from then on took the name Hatay, and new Franco- 
Turkish negotiations finally led, on 23 June 1939, 
to the cession of the Hatay to Turkey. 
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idem, Enqulte sur I'artisanat A Antioche, Beirut 
1936; idem. La communautt turque dans le So«- 
djah d’Alexandrette, Archives du CHEAM, Paris, 
no. 1835, n.d., 64 p. typescript; A. Alexandre, 
Le conflit syro-lurc du Sandjak d’AUxandrette, 
d’oetobre 1936 3 juin 1937, vu d’Antioche in 
Entretiens sur Involution des pays de civilisation 
arabe, 2nd year, Paris 1938, 104-41; Journal 
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Jabry, La question d’Alexandrette dans U cadre 
du Mandat syrien, Lyons 1940; P. du V6ou, Le 
disastre d’AUxandrette, 1934-1938, Paris 1938; 
G. Puaux, Deux anntes au Levant, souvenirs de 
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La Turquie devant la guerre, Paris 1964. (Ed.) 

ISKENDER BEG, Ottoman name for George 
(Gjergj) Kastriota (b. 808/1405, d. 872/1468), in 
Western sources Scanderbeg, etc., hero of the Al¬ 
banian “resistance” to the Turks in the mid-9th/i5th 
century. 

By the first half of the 9th/i5th century the Kas¬ 
triota family, with their centre at Matia, had sup¬ 
planted the Bashas as the most influential power of 
Northern Albania. They had acknowledged Ottoman 
suzerainty since 787/1385; Iskender’s father John/ 
Ivan (in Ottoman sources Yovan) had been a buffer 
between the Venetians installed in Scutari (Ishkodra 
[q.v.]) and the Ottomans, ready to flee to Venetian 
protection in the event of an Ottoman attack and 
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dependent upon Venetian goodwill for the crucial 
import of salt. A document in the archives of Topkapi 
Sarayi (E 6665) shows that he had attempted to 
seize Kruje/Croia (T. Ak£ahi?ar) to the smith 
of his territories, which, for a time under Bayezid I 
and continuously since 818/1415, had been the centre 
of an Ottoman subashilik. 

The statement of Barletius that his son George 
Kastriota had been sent to the Ottoman palace as a 
hostage (at the age of nine) is confirmed by Ottoman 
historians (Tursun Beg, Idris). During the war with 
Venice of 826/1423-833/1430 Ottoman pressure was 
increasingly put upon his father John (N. Iorga, 
Notes et extraits . . . , i, 435), who, in Radjab 831/ 
April 1428, informed Venice of his growing anxiety 
that his Muslim son would be ordered by the sultan 
to occupy his territory The son, raised in the palace 
as an il-cghani. was, by the normal procedure of 
ilkma [see ghulam], granted a timar near to his 
father’s territories of “Yuvar-di” (Topkapi Sarayi 
Archives, F, 6665), and in 842/1438 he was appointed 
Subaski of Ak6abisar (H. Inalcik, ed., Siiret i def- 
ter-i sancak-i Arvanid, timar no. 314). In the same 
year nine villages of his in Yuvan-eli were made over 
to Andre Karlo (ibid., no. 335). His father’s centre 
of Mus (Mysja) was made a zi'-dmet, and Isken- 
der asked for it to be granted to himself (Topkapi 
Sarayi Archives, E 6665, undated), but a satidjab-begi 
(? of Okhri) objected to the granting of this important 
district, adjacent to the sea, to John’s son. This 
refusal may have been one of the reasons for Isken- 
der’s throwing off his allegiance to the sultan. The 
extension to areas of Albania of the Ottoman tirnar- 
system had induced various prominent seigneurs 
in the south—Ghin Zenebissi, Andre Thopia and, 
especially, George Araniti—to revolt (from 835/ 
1431), and Iskender joined them in Shawwal 847/De¬ 
cember 1444. After Ottoman authority was weakened 
by the battle of Izladi (Zlatica) (3 Ramadan 847/25 
December 1443), members of the former ruling fam¬ 
ilies were encouraged to attempt to recover their 
lost lands and independence (Chalcocondyles, ed, 
Darko, ii, 96; Iorga, of. cit., ii, 145). The story 
that Iskender, fleeing from the camp of K,isim, the 
beglerbegi of Rum6li (who had been defeated near Ni 5 ), 
seized Akcahisar (Gegaj, 45-6) is probably true (cf. 
Ghamvatndme-i Sulfatr Murad ); he certainly threw off 
Islam and re-embraced Christianity (see especially 
the contemporary historian Tursun Beg, ed. in TOEM 
p. 136), to be known henceforth to the Ottomans 
as “khaHn (treacherous) Iskender”. On 11 Dhu ’ 1 - 
Ka'da 847/1 March 1444, under the patronage of 
Venice, he summoned the Albanian leaders to a 
meeting at Alessio (a typical Kuvend in accordance 
with Albanian tribal custom, see M. Hasluck, The 
unwritten law in Albania, Cambridge 1954, 148), and 
was there recognized as the leader of the struggle 
against the Ottomans. The pope later recognized 
him as a crusading hero; in the 19th century Albanian 
nationalists depicted him as a national hero working 
for the unification and the independence of his 
homeland; and Venice regarded him as a valuable 
condottiero. In reality, he was a combination of 
Albanian tribal chief and medieval feudal lord, the 
other Albanian leaders being bound to him primarily 
by links of kinship. The importance which he attach¬ 
ed to his own family is revealed in the terms of his 
alliance with'the King of Aragon, made with “Geor- 
gio Castrioti, S re dela dita citate de Croya e de soi 
parenti, baruni in Albania” (Radonid, no. 38). 
Hence it is not surprising to find other Albanian lords 
frequently allied with Venice or with the Ottomans 


against him. Since 818/1415 the introduction of the 
Ottoman /mar-system and tax-structure had caused 
widespread discontent among both the feudal 
families and the mountain tribesfolk; Iskender was 
merely taking over, in Northern Albania, the leader¬ 
ship of this movement of revolt, favoured, however, 
unlike his predecessors, by the support of the pope, 
the King of Naples, and Venice. He was able to 
muster a following of perhaps 8-10,000 men, his 
own numbering no more than 2-3,000 (Gegaj, p. 125); 
he owed his success to guerilla tactics, based on a 
few fortresses in remote mountain regions (Stelush, 
Letrella, and especially Kruje, his capital), these 
fortresses being held for him by troops, trained in 
the use of firearms, who were provided by his foreign 
allies, although he could rely on some revenue from 
his flocks of sheep and the trade in salt. 

His long struggle with the Ottomans—maintained 
over a quarter of a century—falls into several 
phases. 

Until 852/2448, the Ottomans were content to ig¬ 
nore him. In this period he fought against Venice 
over the possession of Dagno (851/1447), and indeed 
there are indications that he co-operated with local 
Ottoman forces (the sultan also claiming this terri¬ 
tory) (Iorga, op. cit., ii, 227; Venice, it should be 
noted, still regarded him as a vassal of the sultan: 
op. cit., ii, 226). He abandoned his claim to Dagno 
by the treaty signed on 4 October 1448. In the sum¬ 
mer of 852/2448 Mur 3 d II’s army took Svetigrad 
(Kodjadjtk Hisan) (‘Ashtkpashazade 119 and the 
chroniclers dependent on him erroneously relate these 
events to Akiahisar), and so opened the way into 
northern Albania. Murad then laid siege to Kruje, 
but was obliged to withdraw to Sofya by Hunyadi’s 
invasion of Ottoman territory. 

In 853/1449 an attempt by Iskender and Mois Di- 
bra to re-take Kodjadjlk was repulsed, and in the 
following summer Murad again besieged Kruje. The 
fortress held out, and Iskender, retreating to the 
mountains, harried the besieging troops. The aban¬ 
donment of the 4’/* month siege made Iskender the 
hero of all Christendom, and Pope Nicholas V called 
on all the Christian powers to assist him. But Kruje 
was still under blockade (Iorga, iii, 260-1), and Is¬ 
kender offered to hand it over to Venice. He finally 
won the effective support of Alfonso V of Naples: 
by the agreement of 26 March 1451 he acknowledged 
the suzerainty of the king and agreed to hand Kruje 
over to his forces, Neapolitan troops occupying Kruje 
in June. Alfonso was at this time attempting by 
diplomatic and military measures to establish a front 
against the Ottomans throughout Albania and Epirus. 
The Neapolitan troops consisted only of small detach¬ 
ments trained in the use of firearms, the mass of 
soldiery being composed of Iskender’s Albanians (Is¬ 
kender and other Albanian leaders were also receiving 
money subsidies from Alfonso, Iskender’s share being 
1500 ducats). This arrangement weakened Iskender’s 
authority in Albania, and Alfonso’s rival Venice and 
the Ottomans were able to induce some Albanian 
chieftains to come over to them; thus Pavlo Dukagin, 
who in 853/1440 had been proclaimed a rebel and 
deprived of his timar recovered it in Safar 855/March 
1451 (see Siiret... Arvanid, no. 154), and other 
memberis of this family threw in their lot with Venice. 
Mois Dibra, Gjergj Balsha and Iskender’s nephew 
Hamza went over to the Ottoman side. In 857/1453 
Iskender visited Alfonso in Italy. In the summer of 
859/1455, assisted by about 1000 Neapolitan troops, 
Iskender besieged Berat (Belgrade), but a relieving 
force under Evrenos-oghlu 'Is 3 Beg defeated them, 
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the Neapolitans being killed almost to a man (10 
Sha'bSn 859/26 July 1455). Although Iskender’s bio¬ 
graphers speak of a great victory in the next year 
(the Ottomans losing 10,000? men), Mois Dibra and 
Hamza once more went over to the Ottomans and the 
fortress of Modric (in the Dibra region) was sold to 
the Ottomans, This disaffection probably arose from 
Iskender’s attempts to win control of the territory 
of the other Albanian chieftains and to extend his 
authority over them. When in 861/1457 a certain c Isa 
Beg (probably the son of Isbak Beg of Oskiip) marched 
against Kruje, Iskender attacked his camp at Albule- 
na near Mount Tumenish and took Hamza prisoner; 
this success was celebrated in Italy as a great vic¬ 
tory; the pope proclaimed him the “Captain-General 
of the Holy See” (Radonid, no. 163) and presented 
him with 500 ducats. 

The death of Alfonso in 862/1458, however, de¬ 
prived Iskender for a time of foreign support (the 
new king Ferdinand wanted him to come to Italy to 
aid him against rebels), so that in 864/1460 he and 
the other Albanian leaders were obliged to recognize 
Ottoman suzerainty. By his treaty with the sultan 
(which he called “treuga per tre anni”, see V. Ma- 
kuSev, Monumenta Hist. Slav. Merid., ii, Warsaw 
1874, p. 123) he agreed to send troops to join Otto¬ 
man campaigns, to pay an annual tribute (in sheep) 
and to supply lads for the Janissaries (Critoboulos, 
Eng. tr. by C. T. Riggs. Princeton 1954, p. 147, 
where the date given is 1459; cf. Neshri, ed. Tae- 
schner, i, 201). In 865/1461 Iskender, as the loyal 
vassal of Ferdinand, went to aid him against the 
rebels, returning to Albania on 11 February 1462. 
His truce with the sultan was renewed on 7 Sha'ban 
867/27 April 1463 (see Gegaj, p. 132), but that sum¬ 
mer, with the outbreak of the Ottoman-Venetian war, 
Iskender found a new patron and ally (for the text 
of his pact with Venice, of 20 August 1463, see Ra- 
doni<, no. 248). The Ottoman sources (Tursun, p. 
123; ci. Critoboulos, 147) emphasize Iskender’s 
“breaking of faith” as the reason for the Ottoman 
operations against him from 868/1464 onwards. By 
permitting Venetian troops to garrison Kruje he had 
created a real threat to the Ottoman forces in Albania. 
In 868/1464 and 869/T465 the neighbouring sandiak- 
bcgis, and especially the governor of Okhri, Balaban, 
launched swift attacks; Iskender seems to have 
countered them by guerilla raids launched from the 
mountains, although the leading Albanian chieftains, 
including Mois Dibra, were taken. Mebemmed II, who 
since 867/1463 had been intending to march against 
Iskender (Tursun, p. 123), finally moved in the spring 
of 871/1466. In the fethname which he sent to his son 
BSyezId (N. Lugal and A. Erzi, Miin$edt Mecmuast, 
Istanbul 1956, 63-4), he announced that the campaign 
had been undertaken because of the Albanians’ 
“breach of faith”, that he had taken six important 
fortresses and that he had built a fortress (Elbasan) to 
ensure his hold over the land. In this year Mebemmed 
did not press the siege of Kruje (defended by a Venet¬ 
ian commander), but left Balaban to continue the 
blockade. Elbasan [g.v.j was built in 25 days. Seeking 
help from Italy, Iskender visited Rome (t2 December 
1466; he received 5000 ducats from the pope) and 
Naples. On hearing that he was proposing to attack 
Elbasan, the Sultan wintered at Filibe (Tursun, 
p. T36). Iskender returned to Albania in early April 
t467 and began to raid Balaban’s blockading force at 
Kruje and his supply lines (it was reported in Italy 
that Balaban had been killed and the Ottoman force 
dispersed [Radoni6, nos. 359, 360], but Balaban was 
still alive in September [Radoni6, no. 379]). Mebem¬ 


med II entered Albania with a great army in June 
1467 and, by fierce pursuit in the steep mountain 
region of Buzurshek south of Elbasan, gained control 
of the pass. He marched against Durazzo, sending 
MahmOd Pasha against Ishkodra, and then advanced 
on Kruja, but did not undertake a determined siege 
(end of July). According to Tursun (who was on the 
campaign), Iskender fled to the coast; he had taken 
refuge in the Venetian fortress of Alessio, where he 
died on 2r DjumadS II 872/17 January T468. 

Ishkender’s name lived on in Albanian folklore as 
the type of native heroism (see the articles of Q. 
Haxhihasani and A Fico in Studia Albanica, iv/2 
(T967), 135-55, and G. Marlekaj, in Atti 5. convegno 
intern, di studi albanesi, 221-38) and he is a leading 
character in the national literature of modern times 
inspired by Barletius’s biography. 
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1RLAIJ (a.), reform, reformism. 

i.—T he Arab world 

In modern Arabic, the term isldb is used for 
“reform” (cf.: RALA, xxi (1386/1966), 351, no. 15) 
in the general sense: in contemporary Islamic litera¬ 
ture it denotes more specifically orthodox reformism 
of the type that emerges in the doctrinal teachings 
of Muhammad ‘Abduh, in the writings of Rashid 
Rida, and in the numerous Muslim authors who are 
influenced by these two masters and, like them, 
consider themselves disciples of the Salafiyya (see 
below). Isldb will be examined under the following 
general headings: A. Historical; B. Fundamental 
principles; C. The principal doctrinal positions; 
D. I flab in the contemporary Arab world. 

A.— Historical. —1.—B ac k ground. —The idea 
of isldb, so widespread in modern Islamic culture, is 
also very common in the vocabulary of the Qur’an, 
where the radicals cover a very wide semantic 
field. Amongst the derivatives of this root employed 
in the Qur’an are: a) The verb aflufia and the corres¬ 
ponding infinitive, isldb, used sometimes in the sense 
of “to work towards peace (fulfr)”, “to bring about 
harmony”, “to urge people to be reconciled with one 
another" and “to agree” (cf. II, 228, IV, 35,114, XLIX, 
9, 10), and at others in the sense of “to perform a 
pious act (‘amal fall) 1)", “to perform a virtuous act 
(saldb)”, “to behave like a holy man (sdlib, plur. 
sdlibunlsalibdt)” (cf. II, 220, IV, 128, VII, 56, 85,142, 
XI, 46,90); b) The substantive muslib, plur. muslibun : 
those who perform pious acts, who are saintly in 
spirit, who preach peace and harmony, who are con¬ 
cerned with the moral perfection of their neighbours, 
and strive to make men better. It is precisely in this 
sense that the modem Muslim reformists can be 
defined, reformists who proudly claim the title of 
muslibun, upon which Revelation confers a certain 
prestige (cf. Qur’an, VII, 170, XI, 117, XXVIII, 19) 
The adherents of ifldl 1 consider themselves in the 
direct line of the reformer-prophets whose lives are 
quoted as examples in the Kurban (cf. especially 
suras VII, X, XI, XX); but they claim to be in¬ 
fluenced above all by the example of the mission 
of the Prophet Muhammad, whom they consider to 
be the Reformer par excellence (cf. al-Shihab. May- 
1939 . 183: Muhammad, al-muflib al-a‘fam). Thus 
isldb is deeply rooted in the basic soil of Islam, and 
cannot therefore be viewed solely in relation to 
the intellectual trends that appeared in the Muslim 
world at the beginning of the modern period. 

2.—The historical continuity of isldb- — 
In so far as it is on the one hand an individual or 
collective effort to define Islam solely in relation to 
its authentic sources (i.e., the Kur’an and the Sunna 
[?.».] of the Prophet) and on the other an attempt 
to work towards a situation in which the lives of 
Muslims, in personal and social terms, really would 
conform to the norms and values of their religion, 
isldb is a permanent feature in the religious and 
cultural history of Islam. This two-fold approach 
characterizing isldb is quite justified from a hur’anic 
point of view. For a) Islam is simply that which 
Revelation contains, as it is transmitted and ex¬ 
plained by the Prophet (see below: The return to 
first principles), b) To work for the Good, and aspire 
to improve (aslab), is simply to attempt to restore 
Islamic values in modern Muslim society. From this 
point of view, isldb can be seen as an intellectual, 
and frequently practical, response to the injunction 
of "commanding what is good and prohibiting what 
is evil” (see on this subject the two fundamental 


references, Kur’an Hi, 104, no). This canonical 
obligation (far#, jar'ufa) —a major obligation on 
the head of the Community (imam) —is constantly 
invoked by the reformers, both as a justification 
for their action, and as an appeal to the faithful, who 
are also bound, each according to his social standing 
and means, to play his part in “commanding the 
good”. (On this important question of Muslim ethics 
see the classic text of al-Ghazall in I by a* ‘ulum 
al-din chap.: Kitab al-amr bi '1-ma‘ruf wa 'l-naby 
‘an al-munkar, trans. L. Bercher, De I’obligation 
d’ordonner le Bien et d’interdire le Mai selon al- 
Ghazali, in IBLA, 1st and 3rd trim. 2955; the neo- 
Hanbalite doctrine (so illuminating for. reformist 
teaching) in H. Laoust, Essai sur Us doctrines .. . 
d'Ibn Taymiya, 60Z-5; the position of Mub- ‘Abduh 
in: Risdlat al-tawbid, Z13 (Fr. trans., 12Z), and Tafsir 
al-Mandr, ix, 36; a complete account of the question 
by Rashid Rida: ibid, iv, 25-47 on sura III, Z04, and 
57-64, on sura III, iro; L. Gardet, Dieu et la deslinle 
de I'homme, Paris 1967, 445 ff.). 

Like all Muslims who cherish an ideal of the pious 
and virtuous life (saldb), the reformists like to refer 
to the many bur’anic verses which praise “those who 
do works of isldb” (VI, 42, VII, 170, XXVIII, 19) and 
particularly to XI, 90, which they hold to be the 
perfect motto of Muslim reformism: “0 mon peuple! 

. . . Mon unique dCsir est de vous rendre meilleurs” 
(trans. Savary)—“Je ne veux que reformer” (trans. 
Blachire)—“I desire only to set things right.” 
(trans. Arberry). These scriptural statements are 
illustrated by the tradition that the Prophet in¬ 
timated that Islam would need to be revitalized 
periodically and that in each century Providence 
would raise up men capable of accomplishing this 
necessary mission of moral and religious regeneration. 
(On this tradition, cf. Wensinck, Handbook, 204 b: 
“At the end. ..”). 

The Community has never lacked men willing to 
assume precisely this prophetic mission. In its early 
stages and also in its later developments, isldb 
has been identified with the service of the Sunna, 
which is thought to provide the best model for the 
Islamic way of life (cf. Rur’an, XXXIII, 21), as 
well as supplying the essential elements which lie 
at the base of the earliest orthodoxy of Islam. The 
Rur’an is without doubt the most important point 
of reference for modern isldb ; yet, in its earliest 
manifestations, it appears to be above all the ex¬ 
pression of a total allegiance to the Prophet’s Tradi¬ 
tion. This active, sometimes militant, allegiance is 
best expressed in its defence of the Sunna against 
“blameworthy innovations" ( bida‘ [g.v.]) which are 
judged incompatible with the objective facts of the 
Book, the unquestionable teachings of the Prophet, 
and the testimony of the “pious forefathers” (al- 
salaf al-sdlib). Upholders of strict primitive ortho¬ 
doxy were particularly aware of the increase of bida‘: 
a) at the dogmatic level: cf. the speculation nurtured 
by the dawning rationalist theology (kalam [?.v.]); 
kur’anic exegesis of Batin! tendency; the theses of 
extremist Shi'ism; and b) in the sphere of worship: 
asceticism, excessive piety, paraliturgical practices 
inspired by Sufism (tasawwuf [q.v.]), all of which 
they believed indicated a spirit of exaggeration 
(ghulu) contrary to the essence of Islamic spirituality 
Such innovations were held to be blameworthy 
because they were looked upon as sources of error 
and seeds of heresy; they therefore seemed to con¬ 
stitute a serious threat to the confessional unity and 
moral and political cohesion of the Umma. 

The historical development of isldb must, it seems, 
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be related to that new spirit which gave rise to bida' 
throughout the cultural evolution o£ the Communi¬ 
ty. The following are a few milestones:—i. The 
political and moral crisis following the battles of 
§iffin (37/657 and Nahrawan (38/658 [<j.v.]) 

engendered ardent political and religious polemics be¬ 
tween the Khawaridi [q.v.] and the Shi c a [j.v.] on the 
one hand and the supporters of the established 
authority on the other. In this climate of schism the 
doctrinal tendencies which classical Sunnism decried 
as heretical to a greater or lesser extent began to grow 
(cf. al-Shahrastani, Milal, i, 27). The period of the 
Prophet’s companions was hardly over (ca. 90/708) 
when the theologico-philosophical speculations which 
were to disturb the Muslim conscience for many years 
began to appear.—2. At the end of the ist/7th 
century, the general evolution of the Muslim commun¬ 
ity was sufficiently advanced for the unity of faith and 
monolithic convictions of the first decades to be 
replaced by a diversity of intellectual and religious 
attitudes towards the (fur’anic revelation and the 
problems posed by it (predestination and free will, 
the problem of evil, the attributes of God, the nature 
of the Qur’an, etc.). Despite its dominant position 
(at least in theory), official Sunnism was neither 
dynamic nor homogeneous enough to condition 
effectively the moral and religious behaviour of the 
new generations. Many factors (especially socio¬ 
cultural and political ones) gradually weakened the 
religious and cultural impact of the Sunna, whose 
sociological base was auyway being diluted among 
the diverse populations of the vast empire. It is 
worth noting in this respect the geographical 
dispersion and gradual extinction of the main wit¬ 
nesses of primitive Islam, those who were later 
called the “pious forefathers”. These were essentially 
the Prophet’s Companions (}ahdba)md the most 
eminent of their immediate successors (tabi'un) 
—3. Al-Hasan al-Basrl (died 110/728 [q.v.]) marks 
the end of the Surma’s first era, before the spread 
of the great controversies which were to divide the 
Muslims (in the field of fcur’anic exegesis, and as a 
result of a free philosophical enquiry on the revealed 
Book). The famous break between al-IJasan al-Basri 
and Wa?il b. < Afa (d. 131/748 [j.».]) prefigures the 
doctrinal disputes and later conflicts which resulted 
above all in the creation of a Traditional Party ( ahl 
al-sunna), the “pious forefathers" (tdHfat al-salaf), 
as a reaction against the new sects and tendencies 
(Shl'a, Khawaridj, Djahmiyya, Mu'tazila, etc.) 
which were judged more or less heretical (cf. H. 
Laoust, Schismes, 84 ff.).—4. Ahmad b. Hanbal 
(d. 241/855 [g.u.]) represents a strongly entrenched 
Sunnism ready to fight the new schools of thought 
which questioned the dogma of the primitive ortho¬ 
doxy (cf. his Raid '■ala ’l-zanadika wa 'l-dfahmiyya). 

The desire to refute the errors of their century, 
to combat those sects believed to have introduced 
blameworthy innovations into Islam, to bring the 
faithful back to the purity of primitive faith and 
worship, and to restore the Sunna by the study and 
imitation of the Prophet’s Tradition, these are the 
aspirations of many reformers who appear period¬ 
ically in the religious history of Islam from the very 
beginnings of Sunnism. For Rashid Rida, in each 
generation men emerge who are firmly committed to 
the defence of the Sunna and the struggle against 
bid'a (Tafsir, vii, 143); each century has produced 
a “regenerator" (mudqaddid) of the faith and the 
Sunna, men like “the imam Ibn IJazm [J.v.j, the 
mudfaddid of the 5th century. . ., the doctor of Islam, 
Ahmad b. Taymiyya [g.v.], the mudfaddid of the 7th 


century. . ., the great traditionist (Aa/t?) Ibn l.Iadjar 
al-'Askalaui [q.v.] in the 9th century. . ., and the 
famous imam Muhammad b. ‘All al-Shawkanl (1173/ 
1760-1260/1834), the Yemeni mudiaddid in the 12th 
century.” ( Tafsir , vii, 144-5). All these men, and each 
in his own way, were indisputable architects of ifldfi; 
among the many others who share this honour, al- 
Ghazali springs to mind. Rashid Rida notes with 
regret (Tafsir, vii, 143), however, that such ex¬ 
ceptional men were generally alone ( ghuraba J ) in the 
world, like Islam itself. (Cf. the fiadith: “Islam was 
born alone, and will become alone again, as at its 
beginning. Happy the solitary men. Those are they 
who will come to reform that which will be debased 
after me” [cf. Wensinck, Handbook, 114 A: “ Origin¬ 
ated”]). Although solitary, because of their opposition 
to the spirit of their times, and often the butt of 
authoritarian arrogance, worldly scepticism, and 
the hostility of conformist c ulama J and sycophants, 
the reformers nonetheless committed themselves to 
safeguarding the Sunna and, through it, the con¬ 
tinuity of the original values of Islam. It is in this 
spirit, that of the reformers and renovators who 
animated the religiouis and cultural evolution of the 
Umma, and in tune with the defenders of the Sunna 
and the community’s cohesion, that modern Muslim 
reformists are attempting to carry out their mission, 
over and above all ideologies, tendencies, and sec¬ 
tarianism. On the historical continuity of iflaft from 
the age of the Salaf to the dawn of the modem era, 
cf. ‘All al-Hasani al-Nadawi, Ridfal al-fikr wa 'l-da'wa 
fi ’l-islam, Damascus 1379/1960 (ends with Dialal al- 
Din RumI 672/1273); c Abd al-Muta‘al al-$a‘Idi, A l- 
Mudfaddidun Ji ’l-isldm... (100-1370 H.), Cairo 
1382/1962; A. Merad, Le Riformisme musulman . .., 
29 ff.; H. Laoust, Schismes. 

3.— Iflafr in modern Islam.—Viewed as part 
of the historico-cultural process outlined above, 
the modern reformism of the Salafiyya is an excep¬ 
tionally fruitful period. In the breadth of its first 
manifestations, the diversity and stature of the 
talents it employed, the energy of its apostolate, and 
the relative speed of its diffusion in the Arab world 
and even far beyond, islah constitutes one of the most 
remarkable phenomena in the evolution of Islam since 
the end of the 19th century. It is a result of the cul¬ 
tural movement born of the renaissance (nah<fa [q.v.]) 
which marked the reawakening of the Arab East 
(along with that of the Muslim world in general) as a 
consequence of the influence of Western ideas and 
civilization. This awakening has been interpreted 
as a direct result of the actions of several forceful 
Muslim personalities living in the second half of 
the 19th century. Those most frequently mentioned 
are Djamal al-Din al-Afghanl (1839-97 [q.v.]), Mu¬ 
hammad ‘Abduh (1849-1905 [q.v.]) and Abd al- 
Rahman al-Kawakibi (1854 7-1902 [?.v.]). However, 
the awakening of Arabo-Muslim consciousness was 
preceded by a period of gestation which was encour¬ 
aged by a combination of internal and external 
factors; most decisive of these were: 

a) The pressure of Wahhabism [q.v.], which aimed 
(initially in Arabia) at restoring Islamic piety and 
ethics to their original purity and cultivated a sort 
of idealization of the primitive Islamic social organ¬ 
ization, that of the “pious forefathers” al-salaf al- 
sdhh (hence the tendency called Salafiyya). Despite 
their zeal (which sometimes seemed excessive) in 
defence of their conception of the Sunna, their in¬ 
transigence and their occasionally intolerant strict¬ 
ness, the Wahhabis never lost sight of the need for a 
moral and political renewal of modern Islam. While 
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appealing to their co-religionists to recognize only 
the authority of the i^ur’an and the Sunna in mat¬ 
ters of religion {din), they urged them to abandon 
superstitions inherited from the Middle Ages and 
countered the general tendency to fatalistic resigna¬ 
tion, reacting against the spirit of tafrlid [j.v.] which 
predominated at that time (end of the r8th- beginning 
of the 20th century). Through these efforts and their 
attempt to modernize the values of primitive Islam, 
djihdd [g.v,], in particular, in the hope of rousing 
Muslims to a political dynamism equal to their past 
greatness, the Wahhabis played an important role 
in the evolution of modern Islam, thus deserving a 
place among “the first of those who worked together 
towards the Arab renaissance” (L. Massignon, in 
RMM, xxxvi (1918-19), 325). 

b) The development of the printed word through 
the press and publishing, principally in the Arabic 
language. In this respect the remarkable role played 
by the Egyptian printing house at Bulalj [see 
matba'a] must be stressed. From 1822 onwards, 
this became one of the most important tools of the 
Arab intellectual renaissance. The Egyptians and 
Syro-Lebanese contributed to the growth of a serious 
and informative press which reflected the political 
and cultural aspirations of the nationalist and pro¬ 
reformist sectors of the population. (Cf. ‘Abd al- 
La(if aKpbawi, American interests in Syria 1800- 
igoi, Oxford 1966, 247-53; Ph. K. Hitti, Lebanon in 
History 3 , New York 1967, 452-64). 

c) The influence of Western culture. European 
penetration of the Arab world in the first decades 
of the 19th century soon made itself felt, especially 
at an intellectual level. Cf. H. P6r6s, Les premieres 
manifestations de la renaissance litttraire arabe en 
Orient au ige siecle, in AlEO Algiers (1934-5), 
a 33 - 5 bi A. Hourani, Arabic thought (Bibl.); the suc¬ 
cinct statement of the problem by Husayn Mu’nis 
La renaissance culturelle arabe, in Orient, nos xli-xlii 
(1967), 16-27; J. Heyworth-Dunne, An introd. to the 
hist, of education in modern Egypt', London 1939, 
reprinted 1968, 96-287. 

d) The liberal evolution of the Ottoman regime. 
This first occurred under the sultan ‘Abd al-Madjid I 
[j.v.j, who inaugurated a policy of reforms (tanfimat 
[j.r.]) with the Khatt-i sherif of Nov. 3 1839 which 
granted his peoples the first imperial charter guar¬ 
anteeing civil liberties. Despite the opposition of the 
traditionalists, these Western-inspired reforms were 
progressively put into effect, particularly after 
the l<hatt-i hiimayun of Feb. 1 1856, which finally 
opened the Near East to the ideas and influences 
of the modem world. Cf. TanzImat; F. M. Pareja, 
Islamologie, 339 ff., 583. 

e) The structural renovation of the Eastern churches 
and their awakening to Western spirituality and 
ideas. Cf., e.g., on the exemplary case of the Uniate 
churches, the monograph by Joseph Hajjar, Les 
Chritiens uniates du Proche-Orient, Paris 1962. 
As well as the renewal of local Christianity, thanks to 
a favourable concourse of religious and diplomatic 
events, the energy of Catholic and (above all) Prot¬ 
estant missions must be taken into account. On 
these missionary activities on Islamic soil, see the 
important material in RMM, xvi (19x1), A la 
conquite du monde musulman (1 vol.); Kenneth Scott 
Latourette, A hist, of the expansion of Christianity, 
vi: The great century (1800-1914), London 1944, 
chap. II (Northern Africa and the Near East), 6-64; 
A. al-TIbawI, American interests in Syria, 316-24). 

This missionary activity did not simply provoke 
a defensive reaction in the Muslim world. In the eyes 


of many ‘ ulamd ’, it was exemplary from two points 
of view: it was a remarkable example of zeal in 
the service of a faith, and the actual content of its 
preaching was of value. Thus, in imitation of the 
Protestants, the reformists attached paramount 
importance to the Scriptures, though without ever 
losing sight of cultural needs and working towards 
an ethical and spiritual renewal of Islam. At the same 
time they aimed at the social and intellectual eman¬ 
cipation of the Muslim population by tirelessly 
advocating the popularization of modern knowledge. 

These different factors (which must be placed in 
the general context of the Eastern question) gave 
rise to the intellectual ferment which led to the nahtfa. 
After centuries of cultural stagnation, the Arab 
renaissance provoked a lively intellectual curiosity in 
the East. From the beginning of the 19th century, 
the Arab Elites began to acquire modern knowledge, 
some through translations, others by direct contact 
with European scientific culture and techniques. A 
decisive role was played by Arab student missions 
in Europe, by Western schools (religious and secular) 
in the Near East, and by national institutions 
organized on the European model. Cf. on this sub¬ 
ject: C. Brockelmann, S II, 730 ff.; Diurdii Zaydau 
Ta’rikh addb al-lugha al-'arabiyya l , Cairo 1914, iv 
186-217; Jak Tadjir, Harakat al-tardfama ft misr 
khildl al-^arn al-tasi ‘ ‘ ashar, Cairo [1944]: the im¬ 
portant study by J. Heyworth-Dunne, An introd. to 
the hist, of education in modern Egypt-, Ph. K. Hitti, 
Lebanon in History, chap. xxxi. 

For Arab writers this intellectual activity was 
accompanied by a historical and sociological enquiry 
in an attempt to analyse their social and cultural 
situation in order to determine the exact causes of 
their backwardness, naturally with a view to re¬ 
medying it. This is the dominant theme of articles 
in alAVrwa al-wuthka (1884), then in Mandr (from 
1898 on), especially those by Rashid Ri«Ja and 
Muhammad ‘Abduh (cf. for instance, the series of 
articles in vol. v (1902), under the general title: al- 
Islam wa 'l-Na$raniyya ma'a 'l-Hlm wa 'l-madaniyya 
(136 p.). This is also the central topic of Ummal-liura, 
in which al-Kawakibl attempts a precise diagnosis 
of the evils and that sort of general indolence (fulur) 
which characterized the Muslim community at the 
end of the 19th century (cf. the 7th session, 109 ff. 
passim)-, on the theme of the “backwardness” of 
the Muslim peoples, see also two accounts: Muham¬ 
mad ‘Umar (d. 1337/19x8), Hddir al-mi§riyyin 
wa-sirr ta'akhkhurihim, Cairo 1320/1902; Shaklb 
Arslan, Limadha ta'akhkhara 'l-Muslimun wa-limddhd 
takaddama ghayruhum ? (Cairo ed. 1939). 

The situation of Islam in the modern world thus 
became one of the most important themes in reform¬ 
ist writings. After Ernest Renan’s famous lecture 
on L’Islamisme et la Science (Sorbonne, March 29 
1883) and the subsequent controversy between 
Renan and Djamal al-Dln al-Afghani (cf. on this 
subject Homa Pakdaman, Diamdl-Ed-Din, 81 ff.), 
one of the major preoccupations of reformist authors 
was to refute the thesis that Islam is contrary to 
the scientific spirit and can thus be held responsible 
for the cultural backwardness of the Muslim peoples. 
"We wore out our pens and our voices”, cries Rashid 
Ricja "through writing and repealing that the mis¬ 
fortunes of Muslims cannot be blamed on then- 
religion, but rather on the innovations that they have 
introduced into it, and on the fact that they 'wear’ 
Islam like a fur coat turned inside out” (Mandr. 
iii (1900), 244). Cf. also the pleas of Muhammad 
‘Abduh, al-lsldm wa ’l-Nafrdniyya, and Muhammad 
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Farid Wadjdi, Tatbih al-diydna al-isldmiyya c ala 
’l-nawdmis al-madaniyya, Cairo 1316/1898. 

Having established their view of the situation, the 
reformists planned ways to stir up a new spirit in 
their co-religionists and to arouse in the Community 
the will to break out of its cultural and social stagna¬ 
tion. For this purpose, they continually referred to 
the kur’anic verse: “Allah altereth not what is in a 
people until they alter what is in themselves” (cf. 
al-'Urwa al-wuthka, no. xvii (Sept. 1884), editorial 
reproduced by Rashid Ri<Ja in his Tajsir, x, 46-52; 
Muhammad ‘Abduh, Risdlat al-tawhid, 178 (Fr. 
trans., 121); Rashid Rida, Tajsir x, 41-5, on sura 
VIII, 54). From this point of view, reformist thought 
seems to have crystallized around the idea of improve¬ 
ment (iflafi) of the existing situation. To achieve 
this goal, the adherents of iflafi advocated a struggle 
against those religious forces (in particular the 
brotherhoods) and social groups (conservative and 
traditionalist forces) which they saw as the incarna¬ 
tion of obscurantism. They also supported the re¬ 
form of archaic teaching methods and courses and 
the popularization of scientific disciplines and modern 
techniques. Since they had no training in these last 
two fields, the reformists could do no more than 
stress the usefulness of Western sciences and techni¬ 
ques as essential instruments for the material and 
intellectual progress of the Muslim peoples. However, 
they devoted the greater and most effective part of 
their efforts to action in the moral and social fields, 
where they had more ready access to an adequate 
vocabulary. 

Reformist appeals for social and intellectual 
evolution (tahaddum, tarakki) concentrated on the 
need to improve, correct, reorganize, renovate and 
restore: all these infinitives corresponding, grosso 
tnodo, to the different meanings of the mafdar, if lap 
(cf. Lane, i/4, 1714: $Llj). From then on iflah 
became a sort of leitmotiv in reformist literature. 
In the texts of Muhammad ‘Abduh, for example, 
we frequently find this term used as the mark of 
an impelling idea even in his earliest writings; cf. 
his first articles in the paper al-Ahrdm (1st year, 1876) 
reproduced by Rashid Ri<Ja in Ta’rikh al-ustadh 
al-imdm, ii, 20, 22, 34; his articles in the official 
paper al-WapaH 1 al-mifriyya, 1880-1 (ibid., 175-81). 
Ifldp also appears at every opportunity and in 
its different meanings in the review al-Manar (whose 
first no. dates from 22 Shawwal 1315/16 March 
1898). We find, for example, the following usages: 
al-ifldp al-dini wa '1-iditimaH (“religious and social 
reform”, i (1898), 2); iflah huiub al-Ulm wa-larikat 
al-ta c lim (“improvement of textbooks and reform 
of teaching methods”, ibid., 11); iflap ddkhiliyyat 
al-mamlakd (“reform (or reorganization) of the inter¬ 
nal affairs of the Empire”, ibid., 736); iflah al-nufus 
(“regeneration of souls”, ibid., 737); iflah al-pa4d’ 
asas al-ifldh (“law reform, as a basis for general 
reform”, ibid.); in the editorial of the 40th no. 
(1898), Rashid Ri<Ja calls for a “renovation from 
the pulpit eloquence” (ifldp al-khifdba); in no. 42, 
p. 822, he proposes: mupawara ji iflah al-Azhar 
(“exchange of views on the reform of al-Azhar”). 

These few references show the variety of uses to 
which the concept iflah was put. However, the fol¬ 
lowing areas seem particularly to have attracted the 
attention of reformist authors: a) Teaching. The 
question of the reorganization of Muslim teaching, 
especially in institutes of higher education like al- 
Azhar, occupied an important place in the work of 
Muhammad 'Abduh and Rashid Ri<Ja (cf. the account 
of the action carried out in this sphere by shaykh 


'Abduh in 1 a'rikh al-ustadh al-imatn, i, 425-567). 
This problem can be linked to that of the reorganiza¬ 
tion of the mosques and wapf possessions. Better 
management of these would supply the educational 
system with increased means and new buildings. 
(Cf. Rashid Rida, op. cit., i, 630-45; al-Manar wa 
'l-Azhar, passim), b) Law. The reform of the Muslim 
legal system was also one of the constant preoccupa¬ 
tions of the reformists (see the numerous articles in 
Manar on this subject and the Report made by Muham¬ 
mad 'Abduh, Mufti of Egypt, Taprir mufti al-diyar 
al-mifriyya ji iflah al-mahahim al-sharHyya, Cairo 
1318/1900; cf. on this subject Ta^nkjy al-ustadh al- 
imdm, i, 605-29). c) The Religious Brotherhoods. The 
reformists never ceased to press for the reform (if 
not for abolition pure and simple) of the brother¬ 
hoods, which they accused of maintaining blame¬ 
worthy innovations in religious life, of encouraging 
the people in superstitious beliefs and practices, 
and of continuing to use a reactionary system of 
teaching in their educational establishments (cf. 
the articles in Manar, under the heading: al-Bida'- 
wa’l-khurdjdt; Rashid Rida, al-Manar wa 'l-Azhar, 
passim). In their attempt to reform Muslim education¬ 
al and legal systems and religious practice, the 
supporters of tfldh were aware that they were 
attacking the traditional structures of Muslim 
society, yet they felt it was essentially to renovate 
these structures so that a new much-needed social 
and cultural dynamism should be given to the 
Community. But their task did not stop there. For 
the iflap advocated by Muhammad 'Abduh and his 
close supporters necessitated a vast movement of 
renovation which would embrace all sectors of 
Muslim life. Thus we see them advocating iflap 
in purely secular domains (for example, language 
and literature, the organization of schools, the 
administration, the military regime, etc.). They 
believed that the ’■ulamd* worthy of the name should 
devote themselves to an overall reform of Muslim 
social organization, and not just to a limited religions 
reformism. 

These calls for a general isldp were fairly well 
received in Arab and Muslim intellectual circles 
at the end of the 19th and beginning of the 20th 
century. From the period of al-*Urwaal-wuthpd (1884) 
on, the combined efforts of al-Afghanl and ‘Abduh, 
and other propagandists of the quality of al-Kawa- 
kibi, succeeded in definitively integrating the idea 
of iflah into modern Muslim thinking. From then 
on, no intellectual in the Arab world could remain 
indifferent to the reformist phenomenon (cf. al- 
Manar, i, (1899), 949: al-ifldp al-isldmi wa ’l-ft pdf a: 
iflah had become one of the principal and most 
topical subjects in the Arab and Turkish press; Umm 
al-kurd, 3). In literary circles, many profoundly 
secular writers and poets joined forces with the 
advocates of ifldp. Their sympathies did not lie with 
the religious movement, but with the powerful 
ferment that it then represented for Muslim society 
and for Arabs in general. For them, isldp signified 
an appeal for progress, a breath of renewal and the 
promise of a better future for the Arab nation. Its 
fundamental call for religious renovation and moral 
regeneration was blurred in the eyes of many in¬ 
tellectuals by its social and cultural implications. 
Gradually iflafi acquired the shape of a sort of myth 
which attracted all, believers and unbelievers, 
Muslims or not, who were struggling for the social 
and cultural emancipation of their people. (The im¬ 
pact of iflafi in non-Muslim circles is apparent in 
writers like Sakinia Musa; cf. Tarbiyat Saldma Musa, 
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Cairo 1944, 52 [Eng. trails. Schuman, The education 
oj Salama Musa, Leiden 1961, 35]). This is why, 
concurrently with the religious reformists (the 
Salafiyya), some concerned secular intellectuals took 
up the cry for iflafr, though with a purely social 
and cultural connotation. The most typical figure 
of this secular reformist current is the ‘Iral^i poet 
Djamil §idki al-Zahawi (1863-1936 [■?.«.]), who 
advocated a form of isldfr devoid of any religious 
content (his beliefs are expressed in: nashartu ji 
'l-ndsi ard : “ ,n uridu bi-hajiflaha dunyd-humu la 
’l-ta c na fi ’l-dini). 

The relative receptivity of Arab intellectual 
circles (more or less influenced by Western culture) 
was a determining factor in the diffusion of ifldfi. The 
reformists found allies, if not true sympathizers, 
among publicists and men of letters who were 
exasperated by the conservatism of the “old tur¬ 
bans”, the defenders of clerical and university tradi¬ 
tion (of al-Azhar, al-Zaytuna, etc.), by the apathy of 
the masses, and by the sluggishness of the political 
and administrative machine. Thus in the East as in 
the Maghrib, the younger progressive intellectuals 
drew close to the reformists, who in their eyes rep¬ 
resented a dynamic party which, in the face of 
different forms of foreign domination, proclaimed the 
right of their peoples to education, progress and 
national dignity. 

But iflah also benefited from a measure of support 
in liberal Sunni circles. Frightened by the prospect 
of society drifting away from Islam in the more or 
less distant future, and by the dynamism of Christian 
missionary work in Muslim lands, they were happy 
to witness the birth of a movement which was 
profoundly attached to the Sunna, and firmly com¬ 
mitted to the defence of the faith, while at the same 
time recognizing the need for social evolution and 
modern scientific and technical development in 
the Arab world. 

Yet, despite the interest that it aroused in the 
young progressive generation and enlightened 
Sunnis, iflah encountered some difficulties at the 
outset. From its inception, the movement was suspect 
to the powers then ruling the major part of the Arab 
world (Turkey, England, France), because of its 
cultural and political orientation (exaltation of 
Arabism, Panislamism). Its social and political stand 
brought down on it the hostility of the ruling classes 
and the administrative authorities of the status quo 
(university, magistrates, religious hierarchy, brother¬ 
hoods). By its declarations of war on every sort of 
bid'-a, on magical and religious superstitions, on 
customs “worthy of paganism” (djahiliyya), and by 
the rigorously monotheist theology (tawfrid), which 
led it to see manifestations of shirk in many naive 
forms of popular piety, iflah distressed conformist 
circles. For the same reasons is was mistrusted by 
ordinary people, who were attached to traditions 
and rites that they regarded as an integral part of 
religion. 

Inevitably, islafi was strongly attacked on several 
fronts (cf. for example, the long quarrel between 
supporters of iflah against the defenders of the edu¬ 
cational and doctrinal traditions of al-Azhar, in 
Rashid Ri<Ja, al-Manar wa 'l-Azhar). After all, it was 
a movement vowed to political resistance (anti- im¬ 
perialist, if not anti-Ottoman) and social change 
(aimed at the traditional framework of Muslim 
society), and geared to moral and spiritual reform, 
attacking in particular certain ecclesiastical structures 
which were held as sacred (notably the brotherhoods 
and religious orders) and certain aspects of popular 
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religiosity. Lacking a single magistrature amongst the 
umrna and unable to invoke the moral authority of a 
reforming Church, the Salafiyya were open to the 
charge that they were changing and destroying the 
holy Sunni tradition. They had to wage an unceasing 
struggle for acceptance of the sincerity of their 
intentions and what they saw as the eminently 
Islamic character of their attempts at reform. Never¬ 
theless, neither the traditionalist Sunnis nor the 
members of the brotherhoods were disposed to rec¬ 
ognize the legitimacy of their efforts (cf. Manat, i, 
807, 822; Rashid Rida attacked by his adversaries; 
Rashid Rida, Ta'rikh al-ustadh al-imdm, passim: 
the difficulties Muhammad ‘Abduh met with when 
he was Mufti of Egypt; ?afir al-Kasimi, Diamdl al- 
Dtn al-Kasimi, 594; the bad reception given to 
Rashid Rida by the '■uldma * of Damascus, 603-4; 
the lack of success of the Salafiyya in Syria; A. Merad 
Le Rljormisme musulman . . . Book i: the resistance 
oj Algerian Sunnism and brotherhoods to reformist 
propaganda). Whether presented as a “road to dam¬ 
nation” ( daldla) in the wake of the Wahhabi “heresy”, 
or hastily assimilated to the progressive trends that 
were more or less favourable to the secularization 
of Muslim society, the Salafiyya movement met with 
strong opposition in Egypt and Syria, as in Algeria 
and Tunisia. Its adversaries rejected it in the name 
of the Sunna, which, in their eyes, could have no 
other form than that of classical Sunnism. The 
real meaning of iflah appears when we examine 
its fundamental principles and its main doctrinal 
lines. 

B.— Fundamental Principles. —In origin, iflah 
is a religiously inspired movement. Yet an examina¬ 
tion of the roots of the movement reveals that the argu¬ 
ments put forward by its proponents sounded a less 
profoundly moral and spiritual note than a social and 
cultural one. In the first reformist manifestos—the 
articles of Muhammad c Abduh (and al-Afghani) in 
the paper al-’-Vrwa al-wuthkd (1884)—social, cultural 
and even political considerations are more important 
than religious ones. In his Umm al-kura and in 
his TabaH' al-istibddd, al-Kawakibi made similar 
efforts. In the early stages of his review al-Manar 
(1898), Rashid Ri<Ja also paid a great deal of attention 
to social and cultural questions. Like his masters, 
he wished to persuade Muslims that the improvement 
of their moral and material condition depended upon 
a regeneration of Islam; this was to be accomplished 
by a “return to first principles", in order to rediscover 
Islamic teachings and values in all their authenticity 
and richness. The whole of the later reformist debate 
hinges on this essential theme. 

The Return to First Principles .—The theme of the 
return (rudjii'-) to first principles is omnipresent 
in reformist literature. This constant reference to 
the beginnings of Islam is one of the most striking 
characteristics of iflah, and the reason why the re¬ 
formists of the Salafiyya have sometimes been 
accused of “addiction to the past”. The need for a 
return to first principles is justified, in the doctrine 
of iflaft, by arguments of a canonical and historical 
nature. The former, drawn from the Qur’an, can 
be resumed as follows: Islam in its entirety is con¬ 
tained in the Scriptures (Kur’an, V, 3, VI, 38); the 
teaching of the Prophet—inspired by God (LIII, 
3-4)—is the natural complement of revelation. The 
Religion can be received only from the hands of God 
and his Messenger (IV, 59), and Muslims must abide 
by what the Messenger of God has transmitted, in 
all matters of command and interdiction (LIX, 7). 
For the reformists, consequently, fidelity to Islam 
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is essentially defined by faithfulness to the two Sour¬ 
ces, Revelation and the Prophet’s Sunna. 

The canonical argument, supported by an argu¬ 
ment borrowed from historical tradition, is in fact 
a maxim attributed to Malik b. Anas (d. 179/795 
Lj.v.]): “The later success of this Community will 
only ensue through those elements which made for 
its initial success” (la yaflufiu dkhiru hddhihi ’l-umma 
ilia bi-md falufra bihi awwaluha). Now, we are told, 
the objective basis of the historical success of the 
Arabs was Islam (that is the Kur’an and the Sunna) 
authentically received and fully accepted (cf. Rashid 
Rida, Ta/sir, x, 437, xi, 210 (important) ix, 293; 
Shihdb. March 1939, 58). Like their far-distant pre¬ 
decessors ( Salaf ), Muslims of today could achieve 
temporal power ( siydda ) and know the happiness of 
moral well-being (sa c dda), provided that they armed 
themselves with those moral convictions that con¬ 
stituted the strength and grandeur of the Salaf, 
and that they strove to demonstrate to contemporary 
Muslim society the values of faith and the general 
teachings of Islam, in their authentic purity (cf. 
Rashid Rida, Ta/sir, ii, 339-41, x, 210; A. Merad, 
Le Riformisme musulman, 287 ff.). What exactly 
is this authenticity ? The reformist reply is clear and 
simple: the whole of Islam is contained in the Scrip¬ 
tures and the Sunna, with the addition, solely as a 
guide and not as a canonical source, of the tradition 
of the Salaf. This position is not fundamentally 
different from that of traditional Sunnism. What 
distinguishes ifldft from the classical doctrine in this 
respect is the meaning given by the reformists to 
each of these three basic references. 

1.—The reference to the Kur’an.—On this 
point, ifldft has, in principle, the same position as 
the Salaf. This is true of the nature of the Kur’an, 
its status as a canonical source, and the way of 
approaching its exegesis. 

a) Iflaft identifies the Kur’an with the Word of 
God, uncreated, intangible, unalterable (Kur’an, 
XLI, 42, XV, 9), and affirms the eternity and uni¬ 
versality of its message (XXXIV, 28, VI, 90; Manor, 
i, 1; Rashid Rida, Ta/sir, ii, 163, iii, 289). Holding 
stringently to the dogma of the “uncreated Kur’an” it 
rejects the harmonizing synthesis of Ash'arism, since 
this does not simply reaffirm the stance of the Salaf 
(cf. Rashid Rida, Ta/sir, ix, 178). This explains why 
the Salafiyya have never been able to supply the Mus¬ 
lims of their time with an original interpretation of 
the Kur’ 4 n, despite the return to favour of reason in 
modern Islam (cf. R. Caspar, Le renouveau du Mo- 
‘ tatilisme, in MIDEO, iv (1957), 141 ff.), and despite 
the historical investigations and psychological ana¬ 
lyses made iD the light of the Sira by European 
orientalists and a few contemporary Muslim authors 
which have given us a better knowledge of the Proph¬ 
et’s personality. Their doctrine, immobilized by 
a desire to remain faithful to the past and to the 
positions—sometimes negative—of the Salaf, has 
prevented them from acquiring a deeper knowledge 
of the historical, sociological and psychological 
discoveries which would have given them a truer 
understanding of the problems of revelation and 
inspiration. (On the subject of the wahy [g.v.], cf. 
the decisive statement by Rashid Rida, Ta/sir, xi, 
146-94, in which he reaffirms the thesis of the revela¬ 
tion “that came down from God”, without attempting 
to introduce any nuances into the traditional explana¬ 
tion; hence his long rebuttal (ibid., 169-78) of the 
ideas expressed on this subject by certain authors, 
notably by E. Dermenghem (in La Vie de Mahomet, 
Paris 1929, chap, xviii)). 


When discussing the nature of the Kur’an, Muham¬ 
mad ‘Abduh attempted to go further than traditional 
dogma in the original edition of his Risdlat al-tawhid 
(Bulak 1315/1898). The original text (28, l'r. traits., 
33,1.2, to 34,1.4), expurgated at this point by Rashid 
Rida (2nd ed., Cairo 1316/1908), is once more avail¬ 
able in the ed. of the Risdlat al-tawftid prepared by 
Mahmud Abu Rayya (Cairo 1966, 52-2). Rashid Rida 
himself vigorously affirmed the divine character of 
the Book ( Ta/sir, i, 132-3, 220, vi, 71, viii, 10, 
280, 303, ix, 178, xii, 499), wholly discounting any 
rationalist interpretation. The same stance is clear 
in the works of Ibn Badis, in his kur’anic commentary 
on the Shihdb : “The Kur’an is the Word of God and 
His Revelation” (Jan. 1934, 55). 

b) The Kurban, primary canonical source. The 
Kur’an is “the foundation of the religion” (asds al- 
din, Ta/sir, i, 369, vii, 139, 198, ix, 326; Ibn Badis, 
Shihdb, Feb. 1936, 95); more than that, it really 
constitutes religion in all its richness, bal huwa 'l-din 
kulluhu (Ta/sir vi, 154-67, vii, 139,198, ix, 326). With 
the kur’anic revelation, religion was accomplished, 
according to the divine proclamation: “Today I have 
perfected your religion..” (V, 4). By “religion”, 
explains Rashid Rida (taking up “the opinion of Ibn 
‘Abbas and the majority of the Salaf”), is meant the 
following: “matters of faith (‘aka'id), legal injunc¬ 
tions (afikam) and ethical ones (ddab)" (Ta/sir, vi, 
166, at the foot of the page). 

The Kur’an is thus the supreme source of the re¬ 
ligion. Moreover, it contains, in prototypal form, 
everything needed for the historical life of the Com¬ 
munity. Paraphrasing XVII, 13, Ibn Badis concludes: 
"All that the servants of God have need of to acquire 
happiness in the two worlds, that is true beliefs, solid 
moral virtues, just laws, generous sentiments, all 
this has been clearly expressed in the Kur’an” (§hi- 
hab, Dec. 1929-Jan. 1930, 7). As far as the political 
organization of Muslim society and the running of 
its affairs are concerned, the Kur’an only gives 
general indications, leaving to the lawful rulers of 
the Community, the ulu 'l-amr, the task of making 
decisions according to circumstances and in the best 
interest (ma$laha) of Muslims (cf. Mandr, iv (1901), 
210; Ta/sir, iii, 10-1, 12 (important), iv, 199-205 
(important), vi, 123, vii, 140-1, 191, xi, 264). The 
Kur’an is the supreme authority of Islam, aDd, as 
such, the problem of its understanding (and conse¬ 
quently of its exegesis) is of capital importance, for 
the way in which the Revelation is understood 
governs the manner in which the message is trans¬ 
lated into action. 

c) The exegesis 0/ the Kur^dn. Linguistically, the 
content of the Kur’an is presented in two categories 
(cf. Ill, 7). Most of the verses have a self-evident 
meaning (mufrkam) and pose no problems of inter¬ 
pretation. Certain other verses can be the cause of 
some uncertainty (mutashdbih) if their apparent 
sense is adhered to. In this case, the Believer must 
accept the revealed fact as it is presented ( imrdr ) 
in its most literal sense, showing a confident belief 
in the truth it contains, a truth which transcends the 
immediately perceptible linguistic message (cf. Ta/sir 
viii, 453, x, 141). God being the only one to know the 
reality of the mutashdbih, the Believer must have 
the wisdom and humility to commend himself to 
Him (ta/wi 4 , taslim). In the eyes of Muhammad ‘Ab¬ 
duh this act of faith acquires the value of a canonical 
obligation (Ta/sir, i, 252). This is also the position 
of Rashid Rida and Ibn Badis (cf. Ta/sir, iii, 167, 
iv, 256, vii, 472, viii, 453, ix, 513, x, 141, xii, 378; 
Shihdb, Jan. 1934, 6 June 1939, 206). 
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The reformist doctrine oil the subject of kur’anic 
exegesis can be defined in relation to the problems 
of interpretation, ta’wil [q.v.], and commentary, 
tajsir [j.v.]. 

I flail severely condemns subjective interpretation 
ta’wil), which claims to analyse a “hidden” sense 
beyond the literal sense, and a more or less gra¬ 
tuitous symbolism beyond the apparent images. On 
the subject of III, 7, Rashid Rida clearly defines the 
reformist position ( Tajsir , iii, 166 ff.j. Ta’wil is 
a typical example of bid’-a [ibid., x, 141), since it 
cannot be justified either by the Sunna or by the 
tradition of the Salaf, who avoided interpreting 
uncertain passages ( mutashabih ) of the Scripture 
by relying on their own understanding (see also 
Muljammad c Abduh, Risalat al-taw(iid, 7 [Fr. trans., 
8]). The Salafiyya’s distrust of ta^wil includes all 
esoteric and mystical interpretations and those of 
the supporters of a rational explanation at any 
cost. Cf. Tajsir, i, 252-3, iii, 172-96: an explanation 
of the reformist doctrine of the subject of the ta’wil, 
with lengthy quotations from Ibn Taymiyya; critic¬ 
ism of the tendentious exegesis of the “men of bida'-" 
(Djahmiyya, Kadariyya, Khawaridi. Bafiniyya, 
Babiyya, Baha’iyya, etc.), ix, 131-2; the “heretical” 
exegesis of the Bafmiyya and of excessive §ufism; 
iv, 191; exegesis which is “orientated” in favour of 
one sect or another, and which in fact results in 
giving a purely arbitrary sense to the revealed state¬ 
ment. This is tafirif itself [j.v.J, a concept applied 
in the hfur'an to the “Possessors of the Scriptures” 
(ahl al-kitab) and applied by the modern reformists 
to stigmatize the use of the kur’anic exegesis for 
partisan ends (cf. Tajsir, i, 430, iv, 97, 282, vii, 
506; Shihab. Sept. 1935, 344-5). Included in the 
term talyrij are pseudo-erudite commentaries which 
embroider the text with “false legends” [abafil wa- 
khurafat), in the style of the isrdHliyyat [9.11.] so 
frequently denounced by the reformist authors 
[Tajsir, i, 8, 18, 347, ii, 455 , 471 , iv, 466, vi, 332, 
355-6, 449, ix, 190, 414, x, 384, xi, 474; Shihab, 
July 1939, 254). The same warnings were issued 
against interpretation of the (cur’anic passages 
dealing with the unknowable, ghayb [9.11.] (cf. Tajsir 
i, 252, iii, 166 ff., iv, 254 ff. on III, 173, IX, 513; 
Shihab, Oct. 1930, 534; Jan. 1934, 1-9). 

Reformist exegesis tends to banish td'wil in favour 
of simple commentary, tajsir, and lays down the prin¬ 
ciple that, apart from a few verses containing a 
certain mystery (particularly on the subject of divine 
attributes, fijat, and the states of future life, abwdl 
al-dkhira), Ifur’anic revelation can be made just as 
comprehensible to contemporary Muslims as it 
was to the Salaf. Thus, the function of tajsir is 
revitalized. Freed from its historico-legendary husk 
and from commentaries of a largely grammatical 
and rhetorical nature, tajsir becomes a preparation 
for reading and meditating upon the Qur’an. Those 
commentators whose primary interest was in the 
didactic aspect of tajsir have woven a veritable screen 
[lUdjab ) between Muslims and their sacred book [Taj¬ 
sir, iii, 302). According to the reformists, the essential 
aim of tajsir is to elucidate the moral values and 
spiritual “direction” [hady) which nourish religious 
feeling and guide the piety of the faithful [ibid., i, 
25); it must not be seen as a demonstrative discipline 
capable of establishing scientific and verifiable 
truths and satisfying the modern mind which is avid 
for rationality. The reformist commentators (and 
above all Rashid Rid& and Ibn Badls) were in no 
way tempted by scientific exegesis, and, with the 
odd exception, did not give in to the fashion for 


compromise which was widespread in their day (cf. 
the typical case of a Jantawi Djawhari (1862-1940), 
in MI DEO, v (1958), 115-74). Consequently Rashid 
Rida criticizes the lack of discernment with which 
Fakhr al-DIn al-RazI [j.v.J appeals to the scientific 
culture of his time to pad out his important com¬ 
mentary. He deplores an identical tendency amongst 
"contemporary commentators [. . .] who display so 
much seemingly scientific erudition in their tajsirs 
that they succeed in diverting the reader from the 
object of the Revelation” [Tajsir, i, 75). Moreover, 
when speaking of the biblically inspired stories 
recounted in the Kur’an, Rashid Rida, quoting 
Muhammad ‘Abduh, criticizes those who would like 
to base the truth of the Book on the veracity of the 
facts it offers to the meditation of the Believers. 
“The Kur’an is no more a historical work (ta^rikh) 
than a narrative work [kafaf): it is only a moral 
guide and a source of edification” [Tajsir, ii, 471). 
The historicity of the fcur’anic story is less important 
than its moral content and its virtue as a source of 
inspiration. The role of the reformist commentator 
is above all to bring the hur’anic message as close as 
possible to the minds and hearts of Muslims. In his 
task, his goal will of course be to establish the mean¬ 
ing of the verses as exactly as human understanding 
permits. This implies a profound knowledge of all the 
resources of Arab lexicography and philology. There 
are some verses whose message is readily apparent; 
in some cases, what is revealed can be made more 
explicit with the help of references and parallels 
found in the Qur’an itself [tajsir al-KuHan bi ’l- 
Ifur’dn ); in other cases it is necessary to employ 
early exegesis by returning to the versions given 
by the Great Companions and their principal disciples 
amongst the tabi’un, following the explanations 
supplied by the Prophet in person as part of the 
revelation. Any exegesis not based on proofs [daldHl) 
taken from the Sunna (in the absence of explicit 
scriptural reference) is suspect and thus unacceptab e 
(Muljammad 'Abduh, Risalat al-tawhid, 129 (Fr. 
trans., 137); Tajsir i, 8, 174-5, iii, 327 )- Hence the 
idea of the fundamentally complementary nature of 
the Scripture and the Sunna. 

2.—The Sunna.—From the standpoint of isldh 
the Sunna must be placed next to Revelation as 
second canonical source. However, reformist teaching 
is not in complete agreement on whether it is a 
constitutive source, like Revelation, or simply an 
explanation of the latter. The following are the main 
doctrinal positions: 

The Sunna is of the same essence as the Kurban .— 
This is the point of view of Ibn Badls, who affirms 
the profound unity that links the Sunna and the 
Scriptures. “The expression: ‘Revelation of the Lord 
compassionate’, [Kur’an, XXXVI, 58] means that the 
religion is, in its entirety, a revelation from God. . . 
for the source of Islam ... is the Rur’an, which is 
a divine revelation, and the Sunna, which is also a 
revelation, as these words of the Almighty prove 
[quotation of LIII, 4]” (Shihab. Feb. 1936, 95). This 
radical position is similar to that of,the ?ahirite Ibn 
Hazm, who also held the Sunna to be on a par with 
Revelation (cf. his Ikham fi uful al-ahkam, Cairo 
I345/ I 927, i, 121-2. Ijadith provides an argument in 
favour of this thesis (cf. Wensinck, Handbook, 
223 A: “—revealed to Muhammad by Djibril just 
as the Kur’an was revealed”). It was only partially 
shared by Rashid Rida, but be admits that "revela¬ 
tion is not limited to the Kur’an” [Tajsir . .., ii, 139, 
v, 279, 470). Some of the Prophet’s teachings, on 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit [al-ruk al-kudus) 
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have the same importance as the Kur'an, but their 
level of expression does not assume the inimitable 
nature of the latter (ibid., v, 279, § 3). 

The Sunna makes Revelation explicit .—All the 
reformist authors agree on this point. The Qur’an 
clearly says that the Prophet’s mission is to make 
manifest to men (li-tubayyina li ’l-nds) the true 
meaning of the Scriptures (Tafsir. .., ii, 30, vi, 159, 
472, vii, 139, viii, 255, 309; Shihab, Oct. 1930, 532; 
Feb. 1932, 73). The Sunna is second in importance 
to the Book, since it is an explanatory instrument 
(Tafsir ..., iv, 18, on III, 101); the Rur’an con¬ 
stitutes the totality of the religion, and the Sunna is 
an integral part of the latter only in the sense that it 
explains what was revealed (ibid., ix, 326). Herein 
lies the status of the Sunna as the second canonical 
source. 

By Sunna is meant only the texts of Hadith the 
authenticity of which has been duly established (cf. 
Muhammad ‘Abduh, Risalat al-tawpid, 129 [Fr. 
transl., 132]), a very limited number of traditions 
which refer above all to the dogmas of faith and the 
forms of worship (e.g. prayer, pilgrimage). Beyond 
these descriptive traditions of holy acts, the remain¬ 
ing traditions about which there is no doubt (e.g. 
those with a moral content) "do not number more 
than a dozen” (Risalat al-tawbid, ed. Rashid Rida 202 
note 2; Tafsir ..., v, 365). A tradition is not nec¬ 
essarily to be believed just because it is attributed 
to the Prophet, even if it carries the authority of an 
e min ent traditionist or famous teacher. Rashid 
Rida cites the example of Ghazali. who gave as 
authentic traditions which were “insignificant or 
simply invented” (Tafsir, vii, 31). He was also 
severely critical of the apocryphal traditions (maw 
<f« c ), attributing their origin to various factors: 
tandaba [q.v.], sectarianism, flattery towards rulers, 
human error, and senile forgetfulness. Moreover, 
rigorism and puritanism encouraged the traditionists 
to incorporate into Hadith moral maxims which they 
considered just as edifying as certain traditions 
called “weak”. 

The problem of the authenticity of Hadith is ex¬ 
tremely important from the reformist point of view, 
for the authenticity of a sunna is the basis of its 
authority as a canonical source. All that is trans¬ 
mitted by the Prophet originates from God and 
must therefore be an article of faith for Believers 
(Qur’an, IV, 80: “Whoever obeys the Messenger has 
obeyed Allah”). Thus Muslims have every right to 
reject any normative tradition the authenticity of 
which is not absolutely beyond doubt, as is the 
Qur’an. Hence the necessity of great care in dis¬ 
tinguishing between the Sunna, which carries the 
same authority as Scripture, and the traditions whose 
authenticity has not been completely established, 
even if they are in harmony with the “spirit” of 
the Salaf. In fact, the Salafiyya only recognize the 
normative value of a very small number of badiths 
which are held to be rigorously authentic: atyadith 
mutawatira, wa-kalil un md hi (Mandr, iii, 572). By 
stating that Muslims are obliged to follow “the 
Qur’an and the Su»«a, and them alone” (al-Kawa- 
kibl, Umm al-kura, 73; Rashid Ri<ja, Tafsir . . ., 
passim; Ibn Badls, Shihab, Feb. 1936, 95), the re¬ 
formists based their doctrine on the teachings of the 
Prophet (cf. Wensinck, Handbook, 130 A: “Clinging 
to Rur’ 3 n and Sunna alone”; 223 A: "Confining 
oneself to Rur’in and Sunna"). But, bearing in 
mind their very limitative conception of the Sunna, 
they maintain in fact that Islam as a religion (din) 
can essentially be reduced to the Rur'an. 


The doctrine of iflti/i tends to attach a greater 
importance to the Rur'an as a source than to Hadith 
as it has generally been accepted in classical dogmas. 
This trend is taken to its logical conclusion in the 
works of recent authors, who reduce the authority 
of Hadiih almost out of existence in favour of the 
Rur'an and idftihdd [f.v.] (cf. Mahmud Abu Rayya, a 
former disciple of Rashid Rida: Aiwa '■ala ’l-sunna al- 
mu/tammadiyya, Cairo 1958; and on present positions 
on the subject of Hadith-. REI, 1954, Abstracta, 117- 
23; G.H. A. Juynboll, The authenticity of the tradition 
literature, Leiden 1969). 

Logically, Islam could no doubt be defined exclu¬ 
sively in relation to the Rur'an, a thesis upheld by 
another disciple of Rashid Rida, Muhammad Tawflfc 
§idRI, in his work al-lsldm huwa ’l-Kurban wafutahu 
which is a programme in its own right (Mandr ix 
(1906), 515-25, 906-25). For this author, the foun¬ 
dations of Islam are the Book of God and Reason. 
Any doctrinal element imputed to Islam which 
satisfies neither the criterion of the given facts of 
the Rur’an nor the fundamental demands of reason 
must be declared unacceptable. Elsewhere, M. T. 
Sidlfl demands complete freedom in evaluating 
the Sunna. It must be limited in so far as it is in 
disagreement with the objective facts of the Book, 
but where it puts forward principles of wisdom 
(kikma) there is nothing to prevent the Believer 
from referring to it, as he might to any (profane) 
source. The Salafiyya certainly do not go to quite 
these lengths. The thesis of Muhammad Tawfilf $idfci 
(presented with some reservations by Rashid Rida) 
was immediately refuted by a defender of the classical 
doctrine (cf. Tab a al-Bishrl, Ufulal-Isldm: al-Kur'an, 
al-Sunna, al-idfmd', al-kiyas, in Mandr, ix, 699-711). 
In the eyes of the Salafiyya Islam cannot be reduced 
to matters of faith and canonical obligation (ibdddt) 
which can only be held to be true in so far as they 
originate from Revelation and the very small number 
of haditjis shown to be authentic (mutawdtir). Islam 
is also a political and social system, a complex of 
ethical values, a culture. In matters of usage ( c addt) 
and human relations (mu'dmaldt) determined by a 
socio-cultural framework which is not ruled by 
scriptural dispositions (naff), the Sunna and the 
traditions of the Salaf are helpful and instructive; 
they are indeed exemplary and worthy of the atten¬ 
tion of Muslims as an excellent reference for both 
action and moral life. Beside these two sources, ifldfr 
attaches great value to the tradition of the Salaf, 
which it holds to be eminently representative of the 
Prophet’s tradition and thus indispensable for any¬ 
body who wishes to grasp the authentic message of 
Islam at its source. 

3.—The tradition of the Salaf.—To a large 
extent, ifldh appeals to the tradition of the Salaf as 
an explanatory source for the Sunna and an impor¬ 
tant reference point for understanding the general 
meaning of Islam. The term salaf designates a fact 
that is both historical and cultural. It implies firstly 
the idea of anteriority (cf. Kui'an XLIII, 57), which 
in classical usage is naturally linked with the idea 
of authority and exemplariness. The Salaf are 
precisely the “virtuous forefathers” (al-salaf al-fdlib), 
the predecessors whose perfect orthodoxy, piety, 
holiness, and religious knowledge make them men 
worthy of being taken as models and guides. But, in 
the absence of sure and sufficient biographical 
references, these are difficult to ascertain. It is not 
so. much their personal qualities, however striking, 
that make for the authority of the Salaf, but rather 
their historical experience, their contact with the 
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Prophet in some cases and with his Companions and 
Successors in others. Among the innumerable 
witnesses of primitive Islam, the Salaf are exemplary. 
They represent a certain form of Islamic orthodoxy 
at a given period of history. Hence the need to sketch 
the historical context of the Salaf. The chronological 
points of reference are inexact and often contradicto¬ 
ry. By salaf was meant, for example:—a. the 
“Mother of the Believers”, ‘A’isha, and the Patriarc¬ 
hal Caliphs, as well as Talha and Zubayr (Lane, 
Book iv, 1408 C);—b. the principle tabi c un (ibid .)',— 
c. the Prophet’s Companions (al-Tabari, Tafstr, ed. 
Ma'arif, i, 93);—d. The Companions and their 
successors (labi c un, on the one hand in relation to 
the founders of the four madhhabs (cf. Ahmad b. 
Hanbal who talks of “our pious forefathers”, salafuna 
al-salih, Wensinck, Concordances...., i, 505B); 
and on the other the latter and their immediate 
disciples in relation to succeeding generations (al- 
TahJnawT, Kashshaf isfildhat al-funun, ed. Khavvat. 
iii, 676-7). In the works of modern reformist authors 
the definition of the Salaf is just as vague. For Rashid 
RidS they are the most eminent representatives of 
the primitive Islamic community, al-sadr al-awwal 
(Tafstr, ii, 8r, vii, 143,198), those of the “first epoch”, 
al- c afr al-awwal (ibid., vi, 196, iii, 572), which 
covers the first three generations, (tarn (this term 
is not to be taken in the modem sense of “century” 
but in that of a “generation of men” (dfil) who lived 
during the same period of seventy to eighty years 
[ibid., xi, 314, xii, 190]). In the works of Rashid 
Rida and Ibn BSdls we find the same traditional 
definition of the three first generations; i.e., that of 
the Prophet and his Companions ( sahdba ), that of 
their Followers (tabi c dn) and that of the Successors 
of the latter, alba' al-tdbiHn (Tafstr, viii, 50; Shibdb, 
April 1937, 434), generations “which surpass in ex¬ 
cellence (kliayriyya) all others, as is witnessed by 
the Impeccable [i.e., Muhammad]" (Shihab, Feb. 
1932, 66, allusion to the hadith: “the best of genera¬ 
tions is mine, then the following, then that which 
comes after”, cf. Wensinck, Handbook, 48A, Ig. 40: 
“the best. . .”. This is worth comparing with the 
other hadith, quoted by al-Shafi'I, Risala, ed. A. M. 
Shakir. 474, no. 1315: “Honour my Companions and 
those who follow them and those who follow these; 
after which untruth will appear”, cf. Wensinck, Hand¬ 
book 48B “Muhammad admonishes. . .”). 

A few chronological points of reference will serve 
as rough definitions of the three groups which make 
up the Salaf:—a) The sahdba (or afhab), who date 
from the first conversions (at Mecca in 610 and 
Medina in June 621) until the death of Anas b. Malik 
(91/710 or 93/712), considered to be the last survivor 
of the Prophet’s Companions (cf. Ibn Hadjar al- 
'AskalJnl, Isaba, i, 138; Ibn Hazm, Ibkdm, iv, 152); 
—b) The tabi'Un: a large number of these were 
contemporaries of the Prophet’s Companions; some 
might even have been alive during the Prophet's 
lifetime but without satisfying the conditions which 
would have permitted them to be classed among the 
sahdba. The last of the tabi c dn died around 180/796 
(e.g.: Hushaym b. Bashir al-Sulaml, d. 183/799. He 
transmitted to Malik and SufySn al-Thawri among 
others).—c) The atbd'- al-tabiHh. There are no 
sufficiently precise criteria enabling us to define 
exactly this group of men; the reformists refer to 
them less frequently than to the other two, especially 
on the important question of kur’Snic exegesis (cf. 
Tafstr, iii, 179, 208). In fact, they are essentially 
the most eminent disciples of the great tabi c un, kibdr 
al-tabi c in (like al-Kasim b. Muhammad b. Abl Bakr, 
101/720; al-Sha'bl, d. 104/723; al-Hasan al-Basri, 


d. 110/729; Ibn Sirin, d. 110/729). The middle of 
the 3rd/9th century can be taken as the terminus ad 
quern of this last group of Salaf. Also covered by 
the term Salaf are “the doctors of the second and 
third generations” (Tafstr, ii, 82), notably the 
founders of the four Sunn! madhhabs and a certain 
number of their contemporaries, the strongest 
religious personalities from the early days of Islam, 
such as al-AwzS'I (d. 157/774), SufySn al-Thawri (d. 
161/778), al-Layth b. Sa‘d (d. 175/791) and Isfiak b. 
Rahwayh (d. 238/853, cf. Tafstr, vii, 552, viii, 453). 
Abmad Ibn Hanbal (d. 241/855) would appear to be 
one of the last representatives of the age of the Salaf. 

In reformist usage, the Salaf are sometimes men¬ 
tioned in opposition to the Khalaf or “later genera¬ 
tions”, under whose influence the message of Islam 
has been obscured, if not distorted, by innovation, 
the fanaticism of the Schools, and the mushrooming 
of sects (cf. Tafstr viii, 269). This conception 
might appear simplistic, implying that reformists 
should cut themselves off from the cultural current 
which has never ceased to refresh the body of the 
Vmma throughout the centuries. In fact the position 
of the Salafiyya is more subtle: outside the period 
of the Salaf defined above, the modem reformists 
do not refuse to take into consideration the contribu¬ 
tions made by the “independent” (muslakill) doctors 
—independent of the Schools and Parties—who, 
following the example of the Salaf, were free from 
all sectarianism and all narrowmindedness, and whose 
only concern was to safeguard the integrity of the 
Sunna and the unity of the Community. Thus AbO 
Ishak al-Shatibi (d. 790/1388) is highly esteemed by 
Rashid Rida (cf. the eulogistic article that he devoted 
to him in K. al-lHisdm, Cairo 1332/1914, i, 1-9; 
Tafsir, vi, 156-63, vii, 193). Moreover, the Salafiyya 
venerate a number of outstanding Sunni teachers 
and mystics such as al-Ghazal: (d. 505/1111), al- 
Djuwaynl (d. 438/1047), his son the Im 3 m al- 
Haramayn (d. 478/1085), and Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/ 
1328), even though they came later than the Salaf 
(cf. Tafsir, xi, 378). These they consider as "guides 
to salvation” (a'immat al-hudd), seeing them as 
bearers of the light which brought about the periodic 
revival of Muslim spirituality. In the line of such 
men who rejuvenated Islam and faithful transmitted 
the ideas of the Salaf is Muhammad c Abduh; to the 
supporters of modem reformism he is the master 
(al-ustadh al-imam) the one who really inaugurated 
the renewal of Islam at the dawn of the 20th century. 

Fidelity to the moral and religious tradition of 
the Salaf is a fundamental demand of isldh. Besides 
the two sources, the reformists proclaim this tradi¬ 
tion as their only basic point of reference, justifying 
their attitude by the following arguments:—a) 
The Salaf received the sacred inheritance from the 
Prophet (the dogmas of the faith, the form of worship), 
and transmitted it faithfully, in word and deed, 
kawl an iw-'amsl 1 * (Tafsir, vi, 277). They are the 
guarantors of the Sunna (ibid., ii, 30, 82), and their 
liturgical tradition must be adhered to as an ideal 
norm, in the sense that it actualizes the spirituality of 
the Prophet, and to imitate this must be the highest 
ambition of every Muslim.—b) The Salaf best under¬ 
stood and followed the kuHdnic message, as it was hand¬ 
ed down to them fresh from the Revelation (gha 44 an 
kamd unsila). After the Prophet, they are most 
qualified to interpret the Scriptures ( Tafsir , iii, 
178, 182, vi, 196; cf. R. Blachfcre, Inirod. au Coran, 
225 ff.). Their reading and their meditations on 
the Book are indispensable for a modem understand¬ 
ing of the Kur’ 5 n, which must avoid being both 
too literal or too subjective—and thus arbitrary— 
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c) The Salaf are the best source of information we have 
about the life of the Prophet and about the way he 
put the Revelation into practice. On many factual 
points their unanimous accounts ( idfmd c ) are irre- 
placable, rounding off information given by the two 
sources. The Salaf thus provide the necessary frame¬ 
work for an understanding of the Revelation and 
the Sunna. 

A complement to the Sunna and a source of in¬ 
spiration in Islamic life (in spiritual matters as well 
as in secular acts), the tradition of the Salaf is 
more than an object of veneration for the modern 
reformists. The Salafiyya do not wish to be a group 
frozen in admiration of an ideal image of Islam 
reflected by the Salaf. They aspire rather to live 
Islam within modern society, in a simple and true 
manner, following the example of the Salaf. Moreover, 
for the theoreticians of iflah, this ideal expresses their 
desire to rebuild the Muslim personality, not by 
copying foreign values and cultures but by drawing 
from the moral and cultural tradition of early Islam. 
It is this ideal that Ibn Badis defended in his column 
in Shihdb: Ridfdl al-Salaf wa-nisd’u-h (“[famous] 
Men and Women in early Islam”): “Our aim is to 
make our readers aware of a number of our pious 
forefathers—men and women—underlining the 
eminent qualities they owed to Islam and the lofty 
acts they performed in its service; for their example 
can strengthen the hearts of Muslims, contribute 
to their moral improvement, inspire them with 
great projects, and breathe new life into them. 
There is no life for the generation of today without 
the life of the Salaf, which is nothing but their 
living history and the everlasting memory of them” 
(Shihdb. Jan. Z934, 14). In like manner, reformist 
authors tended to exploit systematically the histori¬ 
cal and literary facts relating to the Salaf in order 
to point moral as well as social and political lessons. 
(Cf. the examples given in Tafslr, iii, 92; 'All b. 
Abl Jalib, 374: Abu Jallia Zayd b. Sahl; 375: 'Abd 
Allah b, 'Umar; 376: 'Abd Allah b. Dia'far: vii, 
21-23: 'Uthman b. Maz'un and 'AH b. Abl Talib; 
viii, 225: Zayd b. 'AH and his companions, cited as 
martyrs (fida’iyyun) of religious and political iflah; 
x, 654-5: 'Abd al-Rahman b. 'Awf; see also the 
examples presented in A. Merad, Le Riformisme 
musulman, 287 ff.; ‘Ubada b. al-§amit and his wife 
Umm Haram, Abu Dharr al-Ghifarl, Bilal b. Rabab, 
al-Nu'man b. 'Adi al 'Adawi; 325-6: LaylS al-Shifa J 
bint ‘Amr). Biographical literature concerning the 


beginnings of Islam (beyond that of the Sira itself) 
became an inexhaustible mine of historical and moral 
meditation for the reformists (cf. the column of 
Manar: Athar al-salaf c ibra li 'l khalaf : that of 
Shihdb (already referred to): Ridfdl al-salaf wa- 
nisa’u-h (from 1934 on); the lyrical and moralizing 
odes to the glory of the Patriarchal Caliphs like the 
‘Umariyya (Feb. 19x8, 190 lines) by Hafiz Ibrahim 
(d. 1932) and the ' Alauiyya (Nov. 1919, more than 
300 lines) by Muhammad 'Abd al-Muttalib (d. r93 r); 
Mubibb al-DIn al-Khatib, A/a'a ' 1 -raHl al-awwal 4 , 
Cairo, 1378/1958). 

The historico-cultural importance of the Salaf in 
the methodology of iflah is considerable. Even though 
the Salafiyya give priority to the two sources, they 
put forward the principle that the Revelation and 
the Sunna inaugurated a new order in human history, 
and that that order became a complete living reality 
in and through the acts of the Salaf. Thus the reform¬ 
ist conception of Islam could be summarized in a 
statement of the following type: “The constituents 
of Islrm are the hur’anic revelation, Muhammad’s 
Sunna, and the tradition of the pious forefathers 
(wa-md kdna ‘alayh al-salaf aTsdlih)” , viewing 
this tradition from the aspect of its moral and dog¬ 
matic content ( Tafsir , vii, 143, 198, ix, 132, xi, 378; 
Ibn B§dis, Shihdb Feb. 1934, 99). Because they felt 
it was the concrete expression of the ideal “way” of 
Islam, the reformists continually cite the tradition 
of the Salaf in support of their missionary activity 
(da < ua) and their teaching in matters of kur’Snic 
exegesis or social and political ethics. This fidelity 
to the Salaf governs one of the main doctrinal 
premises of iflah- 

C.—The Principal Doctrinal Positions.— 

Iflah aims at a total reform of Muslim life. 

1. —For the reform of worldly matters, iflah em¬ 
ployed oral teaching [wa’-z, irshdd) in mosques and 
through cultural circles well-disposed toward the 
Salafiyya movement. Screened by their educational 
and scholastic (al-tarbiya ua ’1 -taHim ) or charitable 
(khayriyya) works, these associations attempted to 
implement the great aims of the reformists. In addi¬ 
tion, iflah was diffused by means of many publica¬ 
tions and periodicals, some of which, like the Manar 
in the East (1898-1935), run by Rashid Rida, or the 
Shihdb in the Maghrib (1924-39), edited by 'Abd al- 
Hamld b. Badis, had a deep and lasting influence. 

The general reformist themes propagated among 
the masses can be summarized as follows: the restora- 
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tion of worship to its original form (which entailed 
certain liturgical changes, minor in themselves, but 
extremely irritating to traditionalist Sunnis); 
preaching against a host of practices which seemed 
religious but had no foundation either in the 
Prophet’s Sunna or in the tradition of the Salaf 
(funeral rites such as the public recitation of the 
Kur’Sn over the tomb, the celebration of the mawlid 
[q.v.'] etc,); and warning against pious beliefs and 
practices which the Salafiyya felt bore traces of the 
survival of paganism or the manifestation of shirk 
fg.e.) (cult of the saints, invocation of the dead, etc.). 
The reformers also exhorted the faithful to unite, 
to worship in solidarity aside from the divergences 
of Schools and to overcome the traditional opposition 
between Sunnism and Shl'ism; and they encouraged 
the development of a moral censorship designed both 
to ensure the canonical obligation to obey God and 
eliminate Evil, and also to cleanse Muslim society 
of vice, gambling, the use of alcoholic beverages 
and drugs, etc. The education of Muslim men (and 
especially women) in elementary hygiene and dom¬ 
estic economy (including the encouragement to 
save) was important, as was the cultivation of a 
taste for order and work well done. Other educational 
aims were the awakening of the Muslims’ intellectual 
curiosity, so that they might study modem science 
and foreign languages; and the support of projects 
for youth such as scouting, artistic activities, cultural 
activity within the many circles (nadi) and associa¬ 
tions of Young Muslims (dfamHyyat al-shubbdn al- 
muslimin). All this comprised an attempt to hasten 
the birth of new Muslim men, capable of facing 
fearlessly—and without the risk of alienation—the 
problems of the contemporary world. 

2.— For theoretical reform. It is important to 
stress that the principal reformist authors were above 
all men of action who did not have the time to elab¬ 
orate well-developed doctrinal works. The main re¬ 
ligious ideas of Muhammad c Abduh are set out in his 
Risalat al-tawhid, in 133 small pages. The rest of 
his teachings can be found scattered piecemeal 
through the bulky Tafsir by Rashid Rida, where his 
work cannot easily be distinguished from his disci¬ 
ples’. Al-KawakibI (who died prematurely in 1902) 
produced no more than two essays: Taba’i * al- 
istibdad and Umm al-kura, which contain only a 
small proportion of theoretical thought. The Algerian 
reformer, Ibn BadTs, who, like 'Abduh, introduced 
many new ideas throughout his life, left no more than 
a series of articles of kur’Snic commentary (that is, 
about 500 octavo pages), published in the Shihdb 
(cf. A. Merad, Ibn Badis, commentateur 3 u Coran). 
There remains the considerable work of Rashid 
Rida, in particular his Tafsir (Tafsir al-Manar), 
which is the most important source for the study 
of the dogmatic positions of modem islah. The many 
secondary reformist authors simply developed the 
ideas of their masters when they were not simply 
imitating their writings and teaching. 

The efforts of the Salafiyya centered particularly 
on criticism of the fashionable doctrines of their 
time, either on the grounds that they were a rigid 
form of classical doctrine (that of the Sunni schools), 
or that they were rash analyses and formulations, 
the result of a modernism that was dubious in prin¬ 
ciple and incompatible with the criteria of orthodoxy 
which islah had set up. At the same time, the reform¬ 
ists attempted to work out “ideal” Islamic positions, 
bearing in mind the objective facts given in the two 
sources and the fundamental conceptions of the 
Salaf; the latter were essentially viewed through the 
interpretation of Ibn Taymiyya and his pupil Ibn 


Kayyim al-Diawziyva (d. 751/1350), whom they 
considered the soundest authorities on the tradition 
of the Salaf (cf. Tafsir, i, 253: it is thanks to these 
two that the author adhered so serenely (i(ma , anna 
kalbi) to the doctrines attributed to the Salaf). 
From the critical works and commentaries of the 
reformists (cf. Bibliography ) we can distinguish the 
following doctrinal positions: 

I.— Methodology. —The dominant Sunni doctrine 
based canonical knowledge ( Him) on four fundamen¬ 
tal sources (usul [q.v.]): the Kur’Sn, the Sunna, the 
idfmd* and the idfiihdd (cf. al-ShSfi*!, RisSla, 478-9, 
nos. 1329-2; J. Schacht, usOl, in El 1 ; idem, np, 
in £/*). Starting from these four sources, juridical 
and moral rules (ahkam) are deduced according to 
well-defined criteria which are the subject-matter 
of the science of the usdl. Islah adheres to the classical 
theory of the four sources ( Tafsir v, 187, 201, xi, 
267), without accepting traditional criteria in their 
entirety (ibid.,v, 187,201,203, 208,417). The reformist 
stance can be summarized under the following head¬ 
ings: the authority of the two Sources; the rejection of 
taklid; a new conception of idjtihdd and idfmd c ; and the 
necessary distinction between the Ubdddl and the c dddt. 

I. —The two Sources (Kur’Sn and Sunna) constitute 
the basis of the whole legal system in Islam. Their 
authority frees Muslims from exclusive submission 
to traditional doctrinal authorities, thus effectively 
wiping out the divergences ( ikhlildf) between Schools 
(madhdhib), the secular opposition between Sunnis 0 
and Shl'ism, and the hatred nurtured in Sun nI 
circles for sects felt to be heretical (particularly a" 
KhSridjism, in its present form of the IbSdiyya [g.o.]). 
By returning to first principles, Muslims will be 
able to overcome the divisive effect of the Schools 
but will still be able to take up all that is best from 
each of the many contributions (Ibn BSdls, Shihdb, 
March 1936, 654, Nov. 1938, 230). This would permit, 
for example, the possibility of an eventual unification 
of Muslim legislation. By preaching tirelessly for a 
return to first principles, the reformists were led to 
voice severe criticism of the orthodox Schools and 
their teachers, the fukaha ’ (cf. al-Kaw 3 kibI, Umm 
al-kurd. 72 ff.; Muh. ‘Abduh, Risdlat al-tawhid, 15, 
ior, (Fr. trans. 19, 107); Rashid Ri<j 3 , Tafsir, ii, 
258-9, iii, 9-11, iv, 49, 280, vii, 145 and following 
references). In their eyes, the Schools generally 
identified themselves with trends hostile to reason 
and science ( Tafsir, ii, 91-3); they hindered the 
research carried out by idftihdd and consequently 
helped to stop the cultural progress of the Communi¬ 
ty; they in fact gave priority to the study of fifth 
over knowledge based on the Kur’Sn and on the 
Prophet’s Sunna (ibid., v, 106, 120, lx, 129-30, x, 
429); they placed the authority of the "doctors” 
higher than the authority of the only legitimate and 
worthwhile madhhab: that of the Salaf (ibid., ix, 
133). By encouraging the unconditional submission 
of the masses to their doctors, the Schools ignored 
kur’Snic teaching, which says that Muslims must 
cling together (djaml Can ) to the one and only rope 
of salvation, the rope of AllSh (habl Allah), which is 
the Kur’Sn (cf. the commentary of Rashid Rl <}3 on 
this kur’Snic ref. (Ill, 98): Tafsir, v, 20 ff.). The 
return to the two sources (and to the tradition of the 
Salaf) would thus be a unifying and reconciling factor 
for Muslims. Freed of their fanaticism and mutual 
prejudices, Muslims could reunite in the fundamental 
unity of their Umma, rediscovering their original 
fraternity, over and above their ethnic and cultural 
ties. (The theme of the return to first principles was a 
powerful argument in favour of pan-Islamlstn, an 
idea dear to the reformist authors). 
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Can the return to first principles advocated by 
the Salafiyya be seen as reactionary ? The reformists 
were not trying to restore to the old symbols (such 
as sunna, umma, diama c a, imam, iar al-isldm, idjmd c , 
iditihad) the exact same significance they had had 
at the time of the Salaf. Rather, such a return ex¬ 
presses their desire to take the two sources as an 
essential (but not exclusive) basis for their reflection, 
in order fo solve the moral problems that the modem 
world poses to Muslims. The use to which they put 
certain symbols found in the Kur'an or the Sunna 
sometimes corresponds to preoccupations arising 
from daily life in the modern world. Behind what 
appears to be a fundamentalist return to the sources 
of Islam, the Salafiyya are in fact attempting to 
work towards a moral and doctrinal renewal by 
searching for subtle concordances between the 
Scriptures and present-day realities (see, e.g., the 
concepts of shura (Kur'an, II, 233; III, 159) and of 
ulU 'l-amr (Kur'an, IV, 59) and their respective 
interpretations by Rashid Rida, Tafsir ii, 414, iv, 
199-205, v, 180-190). A logical consequence of the 
principle of a return to the sources is the rejection 
of taklid [j.v.] and the search for new ways of practis¬ 
ing iditihad. 

2.— Taklid. The reformists vigorously criticized 
the spirit of servile dependance upon traditional doc¬ 
trinal authorities (notably in the orthodox Schools). 
The concept of taklid obviously does not apply either 
to the pious imitation of the Prophet, which is held 
to be a canonical obligation (cf. Kur'an IV, 59, 
XXXIII, 21), nor to the trusting acceptance of the 
tradition of the Salaf, whose moral and doctrinal 
authority is loudly proclaimed by the reformists (see 
above). In these cases, the word ittiba* (active 
fidelity) to the traditions of both the Prophet and 
the Salaf was used instead of taklid. (Cf. in this 
respect the distinction made by Rashid Rida, Tafsir, 
v, 238). Such a fidelity regulates and inspires the 
general mission of islah, which offers the imitation 
of the Prophet as an “ideal of knowledge and action” 
(H. Laouist, Essai, 226). For Ibn B&dis, the better 
the imitation the better is the reformist mission 
(da c wa) accomplished ( Shihab, April 1935, 8). Ittabd c 
is the attempt to reach authenticity; it is the opposite 
of the spirit of speculation and innovation (ibtida’), 
which is as reprehensible at a religious level as is the 
passive acceptance of the teachings of authority. 
In any case, taklid is quite different from the attempt 
to model one’s life on the exemplary lives (iktida’) 
of people who, because of their piety or holiness, are 
worthy of imitation (Tafsir, . vi, 415). Finally, the 
considered acceptance of interpretations supplied by 
the most eminent mudftahid cannot be described as 
taklid, since they do not claim to be legislators 
(shari’-un) independent of God and His Prophet, but 
only sound guides to a better understanding of the 
divine Law and the Sunna (ibid., v, 238). The same 
applies to the obedience which is normally due to the 
did 'l-amr (I£ur'an, IV, 59), who work together in 
explaining the Law, in applying it and, generally, 
in putting fcur'Snic values into practice at every 
level of Muslim life. The reformist criticism of taklid 
is aimed both at mindless conformism and the deliber¬ 
ate support given to social and political structures 
which prevent progress and personal initiative in 
the name of a static vision of religion and culture. 
For the mukallid, the reformists feel, religious life 
is merely the expression of acquired habits and the 
passive acceptance of the status quo ; their worship 
is reduced to verbal formulae which have no profound 
meaning; and religious rites dwindle to mechanically 


repeated acts which have no reforming and sancti¬ 
fying value. Looked at in this light, taklid is the 
opposite of the spiritual and ethical demands made 
by the Kur’Sn. 

The Kur'an contains many statements condemning 
mindless submission to those who went before, to 
the “fathers” (aba' 1 ), a theme much used by reformist 
writers: Tafsir, i, 425, iv, 63 (the refusal to see taklid 
as the distinctive mark of Islam); viii, 21, (ref. to 
sura XC), ix, 570, x, 428 (taklid is condemned by the 
Kur'an); i, 425, ii, 83, vii, 143 (it is strongly dis¬ 
couraged by the Salaf and the first great thinkers); 
v, 296, viii, 30, 144 (it is a source of error); i, 448, 
iii, 236, v, 296 (it is an obstacle to personal medita¬ 
tion on Revelation); ii, 76, viii, 169, ix, 179, x, 432 
(it encourages a new form of idolatry: the excessive 
veneration of authorities and masters); i, 429, iii, 
202, 258, iv, 49, vii, 145 (it leads to sectarianism and 
fanaticism); ii, 76, 108, viii, 399 (it is a cause of dis¬ 
union and weakness in the Community). Since it 
sets greater store on arguments from authority 
than on personal thought and experience, taklid 
is contrary to the spirit of Islam, which recognizes 
in reasoning beings the faculty of taking decisions in 
all conscience (ibid., xii, 220-1; see also Muhammad 
Ikbal’s remarks in The Reconstruction . . ., 125-9 
[Fr. trans., 136-41]). The reformist argument makes 
continual appeals to this sort of objection when de¬ 
nouncing the illegitimate ( bufldn ) and illicit (iahrim) 
nature of taklid and stressing its negative effects on 
Muslim teaching and ethics. Taklid is also blamed 
for the cultural stagnation of Islam and the passive 
submission of the Muslim masses to traditional re¬ 
ligious structures ('■ulamd? and shaykhs of the brother¬ 
hoods); cf. Tafsir, iii, 325-7, x, 425-35. xii, 221; 
Rashid Rida, al-Wahda al-isldmiyya, passim ; Ibn 
Badls, Shihab, Nov. 1932, 552-57; A. Merad, J.e 
Rlformisme musulman, 275-6. In the reformist view, 
the concept of taklid inevitably brings to mind that 
of iditihad, with which it forms one of the antithetical 
couples ( tawhidlshirk, sunna/bid c a, itliba c libtidd < , 
salaf/khalaf) around which the doctrine of islah is 
firmly articulated. 

3.— Idftihdd. Islah affirms the necessity and legi¬ 
timacy of the use of the iditihad, which Rashid 
Rida sees as “a life-force in religion" (hayat al-din, 
Tafsir, ii, 399). The fiction of the “closing of the 
gate” of iditihad (from the 4th/ioth century on) 
is thus abandoned and with it the whole heritage 
of interdictions and myths which weighed heavily on 
the Muslim conscience for so long. But the reformists 
did not regard the opening of the mind to iditihad 
as absolute freedom for the critical spirit to call 
everything into question. Complete liberty of con¬ 
science in religious matters would lead to speculation 
without end (ibid., viii, 317), which was not what the 
Salafiyya wanted. Conservative Sunnism nevertheless 
blamed islah for encouraging innovation and favour¬ 
ing doctrinal “anarchy” (ibid., ii, 273, xi, 253). The 
theme of taklid has been a constant source of mis¬ 
understanding between the reformists and their 
traditionalist adversaries, because neither agreed 
on the definition of this principle nor on the extent 
to which it can be applied. The traditionalists, who 
thought of religion (in its broadest sense) as a divine 
work which is perfectly complete (Kur’an, V, 5), 
were afraid that modem criticism might use iditihad 
to undermine the essential foundations of Islam. 
But the reformist conception of iditihad also had 
its limiting conditions. 

Firstly, islah defined an intangible sphere, which 
included the dogmas of the faith (’■akd'id), fundament- 
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al worship ( Hbidit) and canonical prohibitions 
(tafirim dini), which are all based on the Scriptures, 
either because of their explicit and formal nature or 
because of the irrefutable authenticity of their inter¬ 
pretation (mi huwa frafH ’l-riwaya wa 'l-dalala : 
Tafsir, i, 118 (bis), xi, 268, 265; al-Wahda al-isli- 
tniyya, 136). In this domain there is no room for 
iditihad (Tafsir, v, 211, viii, 217, x, 432, xi, 268), 
for it would be intolerably presumptuous to attempt 
to question fundamental religious facts, which form 
"a divine institution, revealed by God” (ibid., ii, 
18, x, 432). Apart from these sacred matters, islah 
permits the use of iditihad, while placing it on two 
distinct planes, each with a particular significance. 

a) —As an effort to understand the two sources, 
iditihad is part of the right—and duty—of every 
Muslim to seek to understand by himself Revelation 
and the Sunna (ibid., ii, 399). One of the fundamental 
ideas of reformist preaching was that Muslims must 
feel personally concerned with the Word of God and 
the teaching of the Prophet which illuminates it. 
Constant meditation on the Scriptures, patient efforts 
to analyse and understand all the resources that it 
offers, should permit every Muslim to steep himself 
in the divine message and draw from it principles 
of moral and spiritual conduct (hidiya). This purely 
interior form of iditihad helps to nourish the Mus¬ 
lim’s spirituality and guide his conscience in his 
moral judgements and practical choices. Its implica¬ 
tions are largely personal (cf. Tafsir, i, 118,: the 
individual iditihid in matters of worship, Hbadat 
shakhsiyya). Iditihad is also very important for the 
Community, which should employ a constant effort 
to interpret the two sources to determine the general 
principles of its “politics” (social, economic, foreign, 
etc.), in accordance with the fundamental commands 
of the Kur’Jn and the Sunna. 

b) —In so much as it is a constructive effort with 
implications both for the Community and in practical 
affairs, at a legislative rather than dogmatic level, 
idftihad comes under the authority of the ulu 'l-amr 
[g.n.j. These latter are the legitimate holders of 
authority (Kur’an, IV, 59) and because of their 
responsibilities, their religious knowledge, and their 
particular abilities are in charge of “binding and un¬ 
binding” (ahl al-hall wa ’l- c akd), that is the right to 
decide in the name of the Community and in its best 
interests. (On the definition and role of the Ulu 'l-amr, 
cf. H. Laoust, Essai, 596, and Train de Droit Public 
d’Ibn Taymiyya (on the latter’s point of view); al- 
KawSkibi, Umm al-kuri, 58; Rashid Ri<ja, Tafsir 
ii, 492, iii, 11-12, iv, 199-205 (important), v. 180-1 
Muhammad 'Abduh’s position), 211-2, vii, 140, 198, 
viii, 102, xi, 164). The acts of the Ulu 'l-amr should 
aim to bring about the moral good ( islah ) and 
material welfare ( masilih ) of the Community. Their 
competence extends to affairs that are normally the 
responsibility of political leaders, but does not in¬ 
clude matters of worship and personal status (ibid., 
v, 211). In these matters, iditihad would constitute 
a veritable heresy (ibid., xi, 253). Muslims could 
refuse to recognize the ulu 'l-amr (political and re¬ 
ligious chiefs) who attempted to use their iditihad 
in the sacred domain (ibid., viii, 308), which is the 
"right of God” (hakk Allah) over men (ibid., viii, 288). 
Hence those attempts a* iditihid suggested by some 
Arab heads of state in order to reform certain aspects 
of Muslim personal status which they considered 
incompatible with the spirit of contemporary civili¬ 
zation were invalid. In all that concerns canonical 
prescriptions which are authentically founded on the 
two sources, the role of the ulu 'l-amr is essentially 


to safeguard orthodoxy, by making sure that the 
Sunna, as it was formulated by the Salaf, is respected 
in its entirety (ibid., iii, n-12). This is a natural 
corollary of the reformist doctrinal principle main¬ 
taining that iditihad is incompatible with certainty 
(yakin) emanating from the absolutely evident facts 
of the Scriptures (ibid., ii, 18, 109). The Salafiyya 
only allow the use of iditihid in the absence of any 
explicit scriptural reference (najs), prophetic tradi¬ 
tion (sunna) or general consensus (idimi c ) —in this 
case the consensus of the Prophet’s Companions— 
that would resolve a given problem (ibid., viii, 219). 

Given this important restriction, we can distinguish 
two types of problems to which the iditihad of the 
Ulu 'l-amr is normally applicable, i)—Purely secular 
business (administrative organization, scientific and 
technical questions, military and diplomatic affairs, 
etc.). In these fields, the ulu 'l-amr are quite free 
to chose and decide, in so far as their choices are 
governed by the overriding interests of the Communi- 
ity, in line with the specific goals of Islam, ii)—On 
the other hand, in business which has some connection 
with canonical doctrine, the iditihid of the Ulu 'l-amr 
could necessitate the interpretation of kur’anic texts 
whose apparent sense is not certain, zannl al-dilila 
(Tafsir ii, 109). In this case, to be acceptable, the 
interpretation must lead to conclusions that are in 
agreement with the two sources in spirit and letter, 
for it is understood that iditihad can only be used in 
the context of the two sources and can only refer 
to the textual sources and different indications 
(dali’il, kara’in) that they offer. It is a basic principle 
in islah that consideration of the best interests of 
the Umma would never result in solutions incompat¬ 
ible with the spirit, and even more, the objective 
facts of the Kur’Sn and the Sunna. 

In this light, iditihad is not unlike the method of 
Ziyis [q.v.] as it is defined, for example, in the Risila 
of al-Shafi c I (cf. J. Schacht, Origins, 122 ff.). Islah 
denounces the “false iditihid and the bad kiyis" 
(Tafsir, iii, 238, v, 203), which would allow the in¬ 
corporation into religious law (shar c ) of elements 
based merely on individual opinion (ra’y [g.v.]) or 
on more or less arbitrary preferences ( istihsin [see 
istihsan and istislAh]). In religious matters ra’y is 
held to be a sort of “calamity” (baliyya), for it only 
serves to hide dangerous innovations (ibid., viii, 
398). While the reformists are very suspicious of 
kiyis, ra’y and istihsan according to the technical 
use of the fukaha’, they nevertheless accept these 
very modes of reasoning and judgement in certain 
clearly laid-down conditions (e.g., the ra’y of the most 
eminent religious men among the Companions 
( c ulami’ al-sahaba)-, explanatory ra’y on the subject 
of kur’Snic exegesis; the ra’y of the members of the 
shura (diama c at al-shuri), those responsible for the 
temporal affairs of the Community (ibid., vii, 164)). 
On the different aspects of this question cf. Tafsir 
vii, 164 (on the recommended ra’y, mabmid); vii, 
190 (on the acceptable hiyas, sahih) ; vii, 167 ff. (on 
the evil of rejecting kiyis totally [cf. Ibn Hazm, 
Ihkim, vii, 53 ff., viii, 2 ff.] or of using it with¬ 
out restriction or intelligence). Throughout this de¬ 
bate, Rashid RidS adopts— grosso modo —the neo- 
Hanbalite point of view, according to Ibn Kayyim al- 
Djawziyya (IHim al-MuwakkiHn). In short, ra’y 
and kiyis are only particular aspects of iditihad 
and, like the latter, are only acceptable in matters 
outside worship (Hbidat). When determining rules 
and legal statutes (ahkam), iditihid in all its forms 
is only to be used when there are no antecedents in 
either the Kur’Sn or the Sunna nor in the irrefutable 
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practice, of the Patriarchal Caliphs ( Tafsir , vii, 
164). Beyond the attempt at personal interpretation 
of the divine Word, and the desire to be open to the 
grace (hudd) which flows from it, reformist doctrine 
limits iditihad to the type exercised by the ulii ’l-amr 
in public affairs of a secular nature. But so that it 
should not be a source of quanel and conflict, the 
iditihad of the i2f« ’ l-amr must be derived from 
mutual consultation ( shura) in accordance with 
the ethical demands of the Kur’an (XLII, 36). The 
Community is not bound by the personal and may¬ 
be even contradictory opinions of individual mudi- 
tahids. Its acceptance by the ulii 'l-amr is a con¬ 
dition sine qua non of the validity of their iditihad. 
Moreover, from the reformist point of view, this 
represents the most perfect form of idima* [?.».], 
by means of which the Umma will be able to solve 
the innumerable problems of its adaptation to the 
realities of the modern world. 

4.— Idima 1 . On this point (as on iditihad), the re¬ 
formist position is very different from the doctrine 
of the classical theoreticians of the ufiil (cf. al- 
ShSfi'I, Risala, 471 ff.; Ibn Harm, Ihkdm, iv, 132-235 
(a criticism of HanafI, Malik!, and Shafi'I ideas on 
the subject); H Laoust, Contribution d urn ttude de 
ta mdthodologie canonique d’Ibn Taymiya, Caiio, 
1939; idem, Essai, 139 ff.; J. Schacht, Origins, 82- 
94; Muhammad Ikbal, Reconstruction..., 164 ff.; 
L. Gardet, Introduction..., 403 ff.; idem, La Citi 
Musulmane, 119-29; see also; idjma'). Idima * is 
recognized as third of the fundamental sources of 
Islam (and not only of the "Law”; cf. al-Kawakibl, 
Umm al-kura, 104; Tafsir, v, 187, xi, 267); but the 
reformists do not accept the traditional classification 
and formulations which arose from it ( Tafsir , v, 
203-9). F° r them, classical conceptions of the subject 
are not justified by the two sources, (ibid., v, 213) 
even though the idea of idima* is implicitly contained 
in the Kur’an (IV, 115) and the Sunna (cf. Wensinck, 
Handbook, 48A; Ibn Harm, Ihkdm, iv, 132 ff.). This 
methodological principle must not be defined in 
terms of the concept of “unanimity” (idima*) but 
rather in terms of that of “community” (dfamaSa), 
the latter being understood as “the legitimate cus¬ 
todians of authority” (Ulii ’l-amr) instead of in the 
usual sense of the Muslim community as a whole 
(Tafsir, v, 213-4). Thus the reformists do not confer 
on idima* the status of either a general consensus of 
the Community (cf. al-Shafi c I, Risala, 403, no. 1105 
and 471 ff.), or that of a unanimous agreement of 
the muditahids of a given period on a given question 
(ibid., v, 417). Like the doctrinal line of Ahmad b. 
Hanbal and the neo-Hanbalite school, the Salafiyya 
limit (hafara) idima* at a canonical level to that of 
the Prophet’s Companions (al-Kaw 5 kibI, Umm al- 
kura, 67, 103; Tafsir, ii, 108, 454, v, 187, 206, vii, 
118, viii, 254, 428). Any idima ' later than the era 
of the Companions is without value, particularly if 
it ratifies doctrines that contradict the tradition of 
the latter; idima* al-mukhdlifin (Tafsir, v, 206, vii, 
198). Just as matters concerning worship (Hbadat) are 
to be judged with reference to the consensus of the 
Companions (including, if need be, that of the 
tdbi*dn,), which is the sole criterion of orthodoxy, 
the agreement of the Hid 'l-amr on secular matters is 
a criterion of legality, for they are the custodians of 
the Community’s legitimacy (ibid., iii, 12: the uld 
'l-amr are those whom the Umma recognizes as having 
controlling power over the leaders and their public 
acts, tadi*aluhum musayfirin *alu hukhdmiha wa- 
akkimiha). The obediance due to the iJ IS 'l-amr (by 
virtue of sQra IV, 59, constantly invoked by the 


reformists) is justified not by the argument of infal' 
libility (Hsma [g.v.]) but by considerations of public 
interest (maflaka; ibid., v, 208). To summarize re¬ 
formist thought on the matter, Rashid Rida defines 
the consensus of the ulii 'l-amr as the “true idima* 
that we hold to be one of the bases of our Law 
(shari*a)" (ibid., v, 190). 

In the absence of any consultative system in Islam 
that would enable the function of the shura to be 
exercised at Community level, most reformist 
authors have felt the need to fill the gap by using 
idima*, modernizing its form and content. But the 
thinking of the Salafiyya on this theme was never 
sufficiently elaborated for us to be able to define a 
coherent reformist doctrine on the practical appli¬ 
cation of idima* in the contemporary Muslim world. 
Muhammad Ikbal (1934) expressed the wish that 
the idima* should be organized in the form of “a 
permanent legislative institution” ( Reconstruction . . , 
164). Rashid Riija (1922) considered the idea of 
using the Diama*a, a consultative body appointed 
to assist the supreme head (al-imdm al a'fam) of the 
Community (cf. H. Laoust, Le Califat dans la doc¬ 
trine de Rashid Riqla, 1938, 21 ff.), but such a notion 
has meaning only within the perspective of a restorat¬ 
ion of the Caliphate. With greater realism, Ibn Badls 
sets aside the problem of the Caliphate (“that vain 
fancy”) and suggests the establishment of a Diamd*at 
al-Muslimin, a sort of permanent assembly composed 
of men of learning and experience, which would be 
designed to study specifically Muslim problems in 
order to find Islamic solutions. This important moral 
and religious body, acting in the name of the whole 
Community, would serve no one state and would 
be of a totally apolitical nature, so that its essential 
independence and liberty would be guaranteed 
(cf. A. Merad, Rdformisme, 376 ff.; idem, Ibn Bidis 
Commentat., Chap IV). 

Though they never managed to agree on the 
practicalities of its establishment, the reformists did 
tend to see the institutionalization of idima* as a 
decisive step in the evolution of the Umma in accord¬ 
ance with Islamic principles and the ideals of the 
Salafiyya All who wrote on these lines held in 
common the idea that the Diamd*a would be the 
privileged setting of the Community’s idima*. It 
would play two roles; at a religious level, it would 
effect regulations by stating the orthodox position on 
matters that gave rise to serious disagreement (ikh- 
tilaf)-, in secular affairs, it would be the instigator 
of action, through applying the principle of iditihad in 
the vast area within its competence. It would thus 
work towards preventing any confusion between the 
respective levels of the *ibadat and the *addt, and 
would contribute to encouraging the free enquiry that 
the Community requires in the spheres of applied 
science and material progress. 

5.— The distinction between the ‘ibadat and the 
'adat. Following the neo-Hanbali school (cf. ahmad 
b. HANBAL; H. Laoust, Essai, 247-8, 444 ). modern 
iflah tends to make a clear distinction between 
the concerns of the Hbadat and those of the 
*addt. Once again they justify their stand by the 
principle that in matters of worship everything has 
been completely and definitely decided by God 
(Kur’Sn) and the Prophet (Sunna) ; for the rest, 
that is to say everything concerned with the orga¬ 
nization of material life, the ulii 'l-amr are free to 
come to their own decisions (see above; iditihad). 

a)—The Hbadat come under commands (or inter¬ 
dictions) originating from the Kur’an or f rom formal 
prescriptions laid down by the Prophet. They cover 
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all acts (including those of worship) and observances 
(of halal and hardm [<7.11.]) which constitute the service 
of God (ta’abbud). It is out of the question for any¬ 
body to introduce the slightest innovation, either 
because of an iditihad or out of simple religious zeal. 
The fact of recognizing the inalterable quality of 
the * ibdddt , the very centre of faith, is itself an act of 
fidelity in what the Believers hold in certainty from 
God and his Prophet; it is the sign of a sincere and 
total belief in the latter’s Sunna. 

b)—The ’adat (habits, customs, usage) cover a 
vast field of “earthly affairs” (umur dunyawiyya) 
“which are individual or communal, particular or 
general” (Rashid Ri(Ja, Tafsir, vii, 140), and above 
all affairs of a political and legal nature (ibid., iii, 
327, vii, 140, 200) which vary according to time and 
place. It is thus not a matter merely of the traditional 
legal rules ( mu’dmalat ) or matters of “customary 
right”, as the term ’dda [g.t>.] is understood in the 
usual classical sense of fikh. In the domain of the 
’adat, the reformists counsel tolerance (’afw) and 
claim for the ulu 'l-amr, if not for private individuals, 
freedom of decision and the free exercise of iditihad 
(al-Kawakibl, Umm al-kurd, 67; Manar, iv, 210, 
vii, 959; Tafsir, iii, 327, vii, 140-4T, 191). 

By virtue of this distinction, the reformists 
showed a prudent reserve about everything that has 
not been expressly decided by God or prescribed by 
the Prophet. For Rashid Rida that which has not 
been prohibited by God cannot be prohibited by 
Man; that which God has made licit, Man cannot 
make illicit ( Tafsir, vii, t6g); that which God has 
passed over in silence must be held to be tolerable, 
’afw (ibid., iii, 328, vii, 169). The “wise men” of the 
religion have no right to make things permitted or 
forbidden. Their role is simply to put into practice 
the revealed Law (shari’a): in this function only is 
obedience due to them. As for the kur’anic or proph¬ 
etic references to certain secular matters (the use of 
food and remedies, etc.), they cannot be taken as 
binding: they are simply "suggestions” about what is 
preferable and not canonical prescriptions, irshad la 
tashri’ (ibid., vii, 2or). 

The distinction between the ’ibadat and the 'addt 
permitted the Salafiyya to condemn the prolif¬ 
eration of devotional practices and interdictions 
propagated throughout the centuries in the name 
of Sflfism and eventually adopted by popular religion, 
even though they are not based on the Kur’an and 
the Sunna. It enabled them, moreover, to point to 
their pruning of classical judicial and moral doctrine 
(by means of fatwas,) and the reduction of traditional 
observance, in support of their claim to be the 
apostles of a disciplined and discreet religious 
temper, which they believed to be closer to the 
spirit of moderation that had characterized au¬ 
thentic Islam (the “gentle religion”, al-hanifiyya al- 
samha), and more in harmony with the modern 
world. This distinction would also encourage a more 
tolerant view of local legal and social usage through 
classifying them as ’addt, and permit the toning 
down of doctrinal differences (ikhtilaf) between the 
important currents in the Islamic world; perhaps 
it would also weaken the religious quarrels inherited 
from old schisms. Taken to its logical conclusion, 
this attitude would make it possible to envisage calmly 
the coexistence—in the bosom of the Umma —of 
different political, socio-economic and idealogical 
systems, provided that the fundamental unity of 
Muslims in faith and worship was safeguarded and 
their common attachment to the essential content of 
Islamic law (shari’a) unimpaired. 


However, such a distinction between the 'ibadat 
and ’adat has more of an apologetic value than any 
real practical implication. The fragmentary (and 
rather vague) notions on this subject put forward by 
Rashid Ri<}§ and al-KawJkibi do not enable us to 
make an exact analysis of which aspects of traditional 
Muslim legislation must be considered fundamental, 
and thus untouchable, and which can be subsumed 
under the ’adat. The postulated tolerance in matters 
of '■addt is itself ambiguous, because of the restrictive 
conditions—derived from the Kur’Sn—which were 
put forward by the Salafiyya each time they were 
obliged to define their political, economic, social 
or cultural standpoints (although these are, in 
theory, the field in which ’■addt can be used). In 
the reformist perspective, indeed, there are few 
matters that can be envisaged independently of the 
moral commands and general principles contained in 
Revelation and the Sunna-, and whatever creative ac¬ 
tivity is envisaged, its goal must be examined in the 
light of the ethical and religious criteria of the two 
sources. Islah admits of the possibility of adapting 
Muslim institutions and life to the realities of the 
modern world, so long as this adaptation does not 
result in the destruction of the fundamental values 
contained in the two sources. Thus, on the subject 
of feminism and the relations between the two sexes, 
the Salafiyya declare themselves favourable to the 
emancipajion of Muslim women, but not to the extent 
that the liberalization of their legal status would 
come into conflict with the legal dispositions estab¬ 
lished in the Kur’an, or the family and sexual ethics 
of Islam (cf. on this subject, Tafsir, xi, 283-87: 
"Islam confers on women all human, religious and 
civil rights”; Rashid Ri<Ja, Nidd? li 'l-djins al-lafif, 
Cairo 1351/1932; A. Merad, Le Riformisme musulman, 
315-31 (“Les RMormistes et le Fdminisme”)). 

Although they claim the necessity of distinguishing 
between profane and religious matters, between 
man’s relations with God and merely human activi¬ 
ties (which are not ruled by scriptural commands), 
the Salafiyya did not make any decisive contribution 
to the separation of theology and law. From their 
point of view, the ambiguity of the relationship 
dinlshari’a (which they never really attempted to 
clarify) makes any systematic criticism of traditional 
legal and moral doctrine that attempts to establish 
a clear-cut distinction between purely religious and 
social matters extremely difficult and a priori 
suspect. (It is worth noting the vigorous reaction 
of the reformists against the attempts made by 
'All 'Abd al-Razik (1888-1968), in his al-Isldm 
wa-usul al-hukm, Cairo 1343-44/1925, to dissociate 
institutional and political problems from moral and 
theological ones; cf., Kerr, Islamic Reform, 179 ff.). 
Rashid Rida notes in passing the respective values 
of the concepts din and shari’a, which he considers 
it unjustifiable to confuse (Tafsir, vi, 147), but 
he does not draw any logical conclusion from the 
distinction. The distinction dinlshari’a (which is no 
less vital than that between the ’ibadat and the 
’addt) could have had important consequences 
had it been the point of departure for serious re¬ 
search into the possibilities of rigorously limiting 
the field of application of "religious law”, and thus 
removing from the "sacred” domain everything 
that did not have a fundamental link with belief or 
worship and should therefore come under iditihad. 
It was left to Modernism (tadfdid [j.y.] to undertake 
this research (cf., e.g., the essays of Muhammad 
Ahmad Khalaf Allah, in particular his al-Kur’an 
wa-mushkildt hayatind al-mu’dsira (Cairo 1967), in 
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which he proclaims the legitimacy of "a new inter¬ 
pretation of the fundamental principles of the sharia, 
in the light of modern experience” (31)). Incomplete 
though it be, the distinction between the ‘ ibaddt 
and the ’■dddt suggests a need for rationality and a 
desire to be pragmatic, which served the Salafiyya 
as an argument against the stubborn conservatism 
of the traditionalists (dfumud) and in support of the 
broadmindedness of isldh on the subject of progress 
and the modem world. At the same time it is a 
reply to those who preach out-and-out modernism, 
to the detriment of fidelity to authentic Islam (as 
it was illustrated by the tradition of the Salaf). 
The reformists see in this modernism a renunciation 
of the “spirit of compromise" which their apologetics 
present as the ideal tendency of Islam. 

II—Apologetics.—Alongside criticism of the 
traditional aspects of Islam as they appear in 
conservative Sunnism, in the magical and super¬ 
stitious beliefs of popular religion and in the religious 
systems of the brotherhoods, apologetics form an 
important part of the principal reformist works. 
Though centred on internal problems of Mus¬ 
lim society, and often argued with missionary zeal, 
reformist apologetics are also addressed to the “ad¬ 
versaries” of Islam either directly (cf. Muhammad 
'Abduh, al-Islam wa 'l-radd 'ala muntakidih, art. 
of 1900, Cairo 1327/1909 (Fr. trans., Tal'at Harb, 
L’Europe el I'Islam, Cairo 1905); idem, al-Isldm wa 
'l-Nafraniyya, art. of 1901, in Mandr), or indirectly, 
in the form of warnings to Muslims against the se¬ 
ductions of Western civilization and ideologies. In 
both cases, the reformists attempted to demonstrate 
the excellence of Islam, as a “religion”, as an ethical 
code, and as a legal, social and political system. Such 
apologetics develop along the following broad lines: 

1. —The liberating message of Islam. —a. As a 
spiritual message. Here the argument is confined 
essentially to the exaltation of lawftid [j.v.] as a 
principle of human liberation. Moral liberation: 
the affirmation of divine unity abolishes all worship 
that is not directed to God (the Unique), and all pre¬ 
tension to infallibility, since the only infallible source 
is the Revelation and the Prophet, who is inspired 
by God (this argument is elsewhere used to refute 
tablid fy.v.], to the extent that the latter supposes 
submission to an authority which is believed, or 
pretends to be, infallible). On the other hand, the 
affirmation of divine transcendance condemns any 
domination based on the principle of intercession 
(sAa/a'a [?.».]). Consequently, lawhid denies any 
legitimacy to intermediary structures between man 
and God (as in institutional Churches), and destroys 
any need for the belief in the mediating function of 
certain categories of men (saints, mystics, etc.). 
Social Liberation: belief in the omnipotence of 
God is the basis of men’s equality, for all men are 
equally subject to God and all men participate equally 
in the eminent dignity of their condition (cf. Muham¬ 
mad 'Abduh, Risdlat al-tawbid, 155-6; Fr. trans., 106; 
Eng. trans., 125); it emancipates minds from all 
resigned or passive submission, either to arguments 
based on authority (tahlid),or to a status of inferior¬ 
ity or slavery imposed by the “great” (cf. Kur’an, 
XXXIII, 67, XXXIV, 31-4,; alladhin ustutfHfu). The 
form of worship itself (common prayer, pilgrimage, 
etc.) underlines the egalitarian character of Islam,—b. 
The liberating message of Islam is also illustrated by 
the ethics of the Kur’an and the Sunna which ac¬ 
cept the fundamental unity of mankind and reject all 
discrimination based on differences of race or social 
condition (cf. Muhammad 'Abduh, Risdlat al-tawbid, 


172; Fr. trans., 116-7; Eng. trans., 135; Tafsir, 448 ff.; 
an identical position in Muhammad Ikbal, Recon¬ 
struction 89; Fr. trans,, 103). 

2. — The universal quality of Islam. —a. - 4 s a 
religion (din). Reformist apologetics merely take up 
the traditional theme of the universality of Muham¬ 
mad’s mission ( c umum al-ba’-tha). For the Prophet 
was “elected to guide all nations towards Good (. . :) 
and call all men to a belief in the One God” (Muham¬ 
mad 'Abduh, Risdlat al-tawhid, 139; Fr. trans., 95; 
Eng. trans., 114; cf. also, Tafsir, vii, 610, on sura VI, 
90). Like many other Muslim thinkers in our own 
time, reformist authors believe that Islam is the 
perfect universal religion, since it incorporates what 
is essential in previous revelations (and especially 
Judaism and Christianity) and perfects their message 
(cf. Muhammad 'Abduh, Risdlat al-tawbid, 166 ff., Fr. 
trans., 112 (bottom) ff.; Eng. trans., 132 ff.; Taf¬ 
sir..., x, 448-456).—b. As a social, legal and 
political system (sbari c a). The reformists proclaim 
the excellence, eternal nature and universal character 
of Islamic law, in opposition to human legislation, 
which is always imperfect, despite constant revision 
and correction. The shari c a —at least in those parts 
that are based on the Revelation—draws its essence 
from divine wisdom; it is thus the legislation best 
suited to the needs (ma$alih) of men ( bashar) in all 
places and at all times (Ibn Badls. Shihdb. Jan. 1934, 
57; Tafsir, vi, 146) for it envisages man’s well¬ 
being from two points of view, those of earthly hap¬ 
piness and of their future salvation (an idea dear to 
the reformists and developed at great length by 
Rashid Rida, Mandr, i, (1898), 1, v, (1902), 459-65; 
Tafsir, i, n, ii, 330-41, x, 210, 437; cf. also Muham¬ 
mad 'Abduh, Risdlat al-tawhid, 124, 169; Fr. trans., 
84, 115; Eng. trans., 104, 134). This does not mean 
that the Salafiyya think of Muslim legislation as 
a closed system, sufficient unto itself in its definitive 
truth and perfection. Though they believe that 
certain rulings of the sharica (e.g., the personal 
status of woman) are ideal norms, which neither 
the old legislations (of the biblical sort for example), 
nor modern legislation (inspired by western concepts) 
are capable of matching, they do not dismiss the idea 
that Muslims can copy certain doctrines upheld in 
advanced countries. However, the Salafiyya refuse 
to admit that all aspects of western progress are good, 
and that one has to accept en bloc the triumphant 
civilizations of Europe or America, for fear of 
seeming reactionary (Ibn Badls, Shihdb, Jan. 1932, 
11). Moreover, the ulu ’l-amr ought to co-operate 
in the adaptation of Muslim legislation (by means of 
reciprocal consultation (shura) and iditihdd), taking 
into account new realities, but respecting absolutely 
the fundamental aspects of the Law and observing 
the general ethics of Islam. The Salafiyya constantly 
repeat that in areas of every-day life, Islam gives 
man entire freedom (fawwa4) to act according to his 
well-being in the world (Tafsir, ii, 205: ref. to the 
badith: “You are best placed to judge worldly 
affairs”, vi, 140; Ibn Badls, Shihdb, Oct. 1930, 70). 
From the preceding, the reformists drew arguments to 
establish the liberal nature of Islam and to justify its 
ability to adapt (not, of course, as a din, but as 
sjwri'a) to all human situations at any time and in 
any place. 

3. — The liberal spirit of Islam. —Outside matters 
of faith and the unalterable elements of the sharica 
(both of which were expressly laid down in Reve¬ 
lation), Islam assigns no limit to the exercise of 
reason. This aspect of reformist apologetics, which 
has been amply dealt with by Muhammad 'Abduh 
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(Risdlat al-lawhid, passim), Rashid Rida (cf, J. 
Jomier, Le Comment, coran. du Man&r, chap. Ill), 
and Ibn Badis (cf. A. Merad, I bn Badis, Commentat. 
du Coran, chap. II, Vth), will not be discussed in 
detail here. On the problem of faith and reason 
(’aftl), the reformist position is that the kur’anic 
message addresses itself both to the conscience 
(wudjdn) and to the mind (fikr), and requires not 
only acceptance by faith but understanding by 
means of reason. If the Kur’an limits reason, it is 
only in those areas which are part of the unknowable 
(ghayb [?.v.]), and to prevent man from falling into 
inevitable errors and attributing to God things which 
are not part of His Being. 

The reformists frequently invoke the argument of 
reason in order to maintain not only that Islam puts 
no obstacles in the way of intellectual research and 
the exercise of ’aktl, but even that it positively en¬ 
courages both and incites men to cultivate the gift 
of intelligence, which is a God-given privilege 
(Ibn Badis, Shihab, March 1931, 78 ff., ref. to sura 
XVII, 70). ’Akl in reformist usage is not exactly 
the knowing consciousness or reasoning reason, which 
seeks to reach truth independently of faith and re¬ 
velation. Orthodox reformist writers understand ’■akl 
in opposition to blind passion (hawa), which smo¬ 
thers the voice of ‘‘healthy nature” (fifra [q.v.]), and 
doubtless in opposition to the (hyper-) critical mind. 
The ’abil is not a man who can perform speculative 
exercise with ease and is dedicated exclusively to the 
cult of reason, but a man capable of judicious bal¬ 
anced thinking, which implies a spirit of moderation, 
even a certain reluctance to attempt to submit every¬ 
thing to one’s judgment, and to explain everything 
solely by the light of one’s intelligence. 

The debate on the subject of faith and reason points 
to one of the contradictions of reformist thought: 
i.e., its desire to adopt a language, and sometimes 
even intellectual methods, that are in conformity 
with the modern mind, while at the same time 
clinging to principles and positions which they feel are 
in perfect agreement with the doctrines of the Salaf. 
It is notable in this respect that the liberal tendencies 
of certain reformist writers are held back by the 
fear that reasoning reason will encroach on areas 
reserved to faith, and the temptations of human 
passion (hawa) will conquer progressively the direct¬ 
ing principles (huia) of Revelation (cf. Tafsir, v, 
416: opposition huddjhawa). 

However, the reformists are not particularly 
interested in theological and philosophical specula¬ 
tion. Apart from the Risdlal al-tawfiid by Muhammad 
‘Abduh (which describes a fundamental schema 
rather than a theological totality), and the Risdlat 
al-shirk by Mubarak al-MUI (which is a refutation 
of Maraboutic beliefs), no truly elaborated theology 
can be found in the doctrinal system of the Salafiyya. 
They were satisfied with massive affirmations, based 
on texts in the Kur’an, which are, from their point 
of view, decisive arguments. Thus they never fail to 
underhne everything in the Kur’an which seems to 
encourage intellectual research and constitutes an 
incentive for the exploration of nature and its 
exploitation in the service of man. They underline 
those parts of the Revelation that encourage men to 
think, to understand things, to persuade others by 
means of demonstrative proofs (burhdn)', they make 
the utmost use of all the resources of the kur’anic 
vocabulary which deal with knowledge and the 
activity of the mind (cf., the Concordantiae by G. 
Fliigel, in which we can see the richness of the themes 
formed from the radicals c br, ( kl, ‘ Im, )ikm, fkr, 


fkh); in short they attempt to show that Islam lets 
human reason play an important role, and that it 
encourages (in theory, if not in practice) human 
progress in the domains of knowledge and civilization 
(cf. the particularly vigorous doctrinal statement by 
Rashid Ri<Ja in Tafsir, 244 ff., under the eloquent 
title: al-Isldm din al-fifra al-salima wa 'l-’akl wa 
T-fikr wa 'l-Hlm wa ’l-fiikma wa 'l-burhan wa 'l- 
(tudidia). 

The theme of knowledge and civilization plays an 
important role in reformist propaganda (cf. J. Jo¬ 
mier, Le Comment, coran. du Mandr, chap. IV; A. 
Merad, Ibn Badis, commentat. du Coran chap. IV, 
Illrd). Thanks to the intelligence with which God 
has endowed him, man can rise above erroneous be¬ 
lief and superstition, cultivate the sciences and adopt 
healthy beliefs: using it, he should also be able to 
increase his power over nature, to profit by the 
various resources of Creation, in order to achieve 
material power (’izz, kuwwa) and know a happy 
moral well-being. Presented in this way by the 
reformists, Islam appears as a religion which is 
particularly attentive to the moral and material 
progress of humanity. It was therefore an effective 
refutation of arguments of the type put forward 
by Renan (Islam is contrary to the scientific spirit) 
and useful in revealing the inadequacy of Marxist- 
orientated criticism (Islam is a reactionary doctrine). 
The reformists deplore the judging of Islam by the 
behaviour and excesses of some of its followers who 
distort its image through their innovations, by super¬ 
stitious beliefs bom of ignorance, by the imposture 
of false “scholars”, and by the immorality of its 
politicians (cf. the objections enumerated by Mu¬ 
hammad ‘Abduh, Risdlat al-tawftid, 195-9; F r - trans., 
132-5; Eng. trans., 151-3). For when traced back to 
its authentic expression, to the Revelation and the 
Sunna, Islam is a religion compatible with science 
and civilization (Tafsir..., ix, 23); it encourages 
progress and science (ibid., iii, 26, 34,106); and exalts 
science and freedom of research, which are the con¬ 
ditions of man’s greatness (ibid., v, 258); Islam is 
capable of regenerating civilization in the East and 
saving that of the West (ibid., ix, 22). What is more: 

4.— Islam is the reforming principle of man¬ 
kind (ifldfi naw’ al-insdn, Tafsir, xi, 206). As a 
din and as a shari’a, Islam is a progression beyond 
previous religions (ibid., 208-88: the enumeration 
of the various domains in which Islam has been 
beneficial to mankind). Hence the Muslim duty to 
reveal the truth of Islam: this is part of the canon¬ 
ical obligation to “invite to Good” (Muhammad 
‘Abduh, Risdlat al-tawftid, 171; Fr. trans., 116; Eng. 
trans., 135; Tafsir iv, 26-46, on sura III, 104) and to 
"call to God” (Ibn Badis, Shihab. April 1935,6, ref. to 
suras XVI, 125 and XII, 108). To call to God, in 
this case, consists in proclaiming the values of Is¬ 
lam, refuting, through its “proofs”, the false ideas 
ascribed to it, and in making known its "beau¬ 
ties”; all this in order to fortify Muslims in their 
faith and to enlighten non-Muslims, less perhaps in 
order to convert them than to dissipate their pre¬ 
judices and fanaticism. However, the notion of 
missionary work is not foreign to the reformists 
(cf. J. Jomier, Le Comment. Coran. du Mandr, chap. 
X). Nevertheless, Muhammad ‘Abduh gives prior¬ 
ity to the duty of Islamic tolerance over conversion: 
“Islam is capable, through its own light, of pene¬ 
trating the hearts of men” (Risdlat al-tawbid, 172). 
In practice, the act of calling to God leads to a 
certain number of religious, moral and cultural at¬ 
titudes, towards both Muslims and non-Muslims. 
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—a. Calling to Cod consists above all in leading 
a life that is in perfect agreement with the general 
commands of Islam. This is the best way to ensure 
that the influence of the ideals contained in the 
Rur’an will grow. On a spiritual as well as a moral 
level, the Prophet's example, and that of the “pious 
forefathers”, must inspire believers: "the more 
perfect their imitation, the more perfect their 
accomplishment of the mission of calling to God” 
(Ibn Badls).—b. Preaching the truths contained 
in the Kur’au and thus helping to transmit the reveal¬ 
ed message (tabltgh al-risala) is also “calling to 
God”: since this message has universal implications, 
each part of it must be made comprehensible to all 
men. This theme can be related to that of the dfihad 
through the Kur’an (cf. Skihab, April 1932, 204 ff.): 
for Ibn Badls, this kur’anic expression seems to 
justify a militant theology and an energetic con¬ 
ception of religious preaching, both to rouse the 
masses from their inertia and indifference and to 
denounce the blindness of “bad religious teachers” 
( ( ulama y al-su ’) in the face of the spiritual riches 
of the Revelation and their reluctance to make them 
manifest to men.—c. Calling to God also implies the 
attempt to bring back to the Islamic fold those 
Muslims who, seduced by secular ideologies or 
intoxicated with modem scientific knowledge, 
regard Islam as “a worn-out piece of clothing that 
a man would be ashamed to be seen wearing”, and 
deride its dogmas and precepts (Muhammad ‘Abduh, 
Risalat al-tawfrid, 198; Fr. trans., 134-5; Eng. 
trans., 153). —d. The idea of calling to God also 
implies a struggle against the corruption (fasad) 
spread in Muslim society in the name of “so-called 
modernism” ( Tafsir , x, 45) and against atheism like 
that of Kemal Ataturk {ibid., ix, 322-3); warning 
against excessive individual freedom, which generat¬ 
es all sorts of abuse {ibid., viii, 530-1) and is more 
or less directly responsible for the “moral crisis of the 
West”; enlightening people on the dangers inherent 
in the separation of science and religion, the cult 
of science per se, and the frantic quest for material 
goods without any moral goal (ibid., xi, 243).—e. 
It also means unmasking professional politicians 
who may not be sincere and practising Muslims, 
but nevertheless use Islam for demagogic ends, 
either in subservience to government, or to serve 
their own personal ambition (ibid., ii, 440). Similar 
strictures could be passed on recent tendencies to 
use religious arguments in support of some socio¬ 
economic ideology (cf. “Muslim Socialism” to which 
some theoreticians of “Arab Socialism refer) or 
political doctrine (cf. e.g. Khalid Muljammad Khalid, 
La Religion au service du peuple, in Orient xx, 
(1961), 155-61). —f. In opposition to the type of 
nationalism encouraged by jingoistic modernists, 
and beyond particular fatherlands, the call to God 
gives pride of place to the religious link above ethnic 
and political ones (ibid., ii, 304). It means stressing 
the fraternity of Islam (ibid., iv, 21) and persuading 
Muslims that greatness and pride do not lie in the 
insistence on particularities of race or nationality— 
that new form of the age-old clan-spirit ( c afabiyyat 
al-dfakiUyya )—but in belonging to the “Islamic 
human community” (ibid., xi, 256). This is one 
aspect of the ideology of panislamism (al-dfami'-a 
al-isldmiyya) which corresponds to the political and 
cultural doctrine of the Salafiyya. Since Diamal 
al-DIn al-Afghanl and £ Abd al-Rahman al-Kawakibl, 
reformist authors have unceasingly called for 
not only the elimination of doctrinal'disagreements 
above all in matters of the interpretation of religious 


Law) between orthodox Schools and even between the 
Sunni and Shi'i worlds, but, by reminding Muslims 
of their duty to confessional solidarity, they have 
pleaded the cause of a policy of strengthening political 
ties and interislamic co-operation. Thus would the 
unity of the Umma be recreated, even if only symbolic¬ 
ally, through the mediation of a supreme moral 
assembly that would represent every Muslim country 
—for example in the form of the permanent assembly 
(dfama’-at al-muslimin) which Ibn Badls suggested 
(cf. A. Merad, Le Rlformisme musulman, 376 ff.). 
Even this would be second best compared with the 
organic unity of the Community under the banner of 
one supreme Imam, which had been Rashid Rida’s 
dream (cf. his Khilafa; trans. H. Laoust, Le Cali/at 
dans la doctrine de R.R.). —g. In reply to those who 
proclaimed the social and cultural values of the 
West, the reformists exalted the values specific to 
Islamic ethics, if need be by referring to the “ac¬ 
counts” (skakaddt) of Western thinkers who were sen¬ 
sitive to the virtues of Islam and perturbed by the 
moral degradation that they perceived in the materi¬ 
alist civilization of the Western world (cf. Tafsir, 
x, 412, 420; xi, 243). 

Reformist apologetics reveal the attitude of the 
Salafiyya in the face of two realities: on the one 
hand the material and cultural seduction of Muslim 
intellectual elites and ruling classes by the West; 
and on the other the modernists’ attempt at a 
systematic renewal of Muslim society so that it 
could face, as immediately and effectively as possible, 
the necessities of modern life. It is thus not simply 
a defensive reaction against, or even rejection of, 
certain aspects of western civilization, but a way 
of replying to Muslims who believed in progress and 
modernism (tadfdid) and who wanted to look for a 
compromise between the fundamental demands of 
Islam and the necessary adaptation of Muslim life to 
the realities of the modern world. 

The apologetic work of the Salafiyya was not simply 
episodic, for it demanded that they make an effort 
to understand their adversaries’ point of view and 
develop a measure of cultural open-mindedness (often, 
it is true, timid), and sometimes led them to moderate 
those aspects of their theological and moral doctrine 
which might have seemed too fundamentalist. But 
at the same time it revealed the diversity of their 
temperaments and attitudes in the face of practical 
problems, especially when they had gone beyond 
discussing the place of absolute fidelity to the two 
sources in the liturgical and dogmatic spheres, and to 
the tradition of the Salaf in the general ethics of 
Islam. Apart from the more or less favourable 
historical and cultural conjuncture, the success of 
iflafi in the different parts of the Arab world has 
been linked, to some extent, to the way in which the 
Salafiyya have been able to cope with the concrete 
problems facing Muslim society as a result of its 
progressive entry into the social, economic, technical 
and cultural norms of the modern world. 

D.- I$LAH IN THE CONTEMPORARY ARAB WORLD.— 

At the end of almost a century of development, we 
can assess the ground covered by the Salafiyya 
reformist movement from the time of al- l Urwa 
al-wuthka (1884) to the present day; at this moment 
the Arab world is the scene of important debates 
on the methods of interpreting the Kur’an and 
the authenticity of Ifadith on the one hand, and 
the function and autonomy of religion on the other. 
This is particularly true in countries in which research 
and cultural activity are more or less "orientated” 
toward—if not “mobilized” in the service of—politic- 
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at and social objectives that are held to be sacred, 
and in which national energy is often geared primarily 
toward social reorganization and economic constructi¬ 
on in an attempt to overcome underdevelopment. The 
development of iflafr in a changing Arab world can be 
divided into three important stages: 

1. — The heroic stage, during which Djamil al- 
Din al-Afghani, Muhammad c Abduh and ‘Abd al-Rail- 
man al-Kawakibi laid the essential foundations of a 
total reform of Islam (cf. the programme defined in 
Umm al-hurd). Reformist action during this period 
aimed above all at the material and moral improve¬ 
ment of the Community, which had barely emerged 
from the Middle Ages. The social, political and cultural 
demands made by the three leaders of modem tfldh 
had more effect than their doctrinal intervention 
(with the exception of Muhammad ‘Abduh’s Risdlat 
al-tawhid which is a sort of guide for a basic theology). 
The reformists’ written and oral propaganda thus 
contributed to the Community’s growing awareness 
of notions of evolution, progress and creative effort 
( idptihad) on a spiritual and practical plane. It is true 
that the cultural climate of the period—end of the 
19th and beginning of the 20th century—-was favour¬ 
able to the adoption of these ideas in Muslim thought, 
for this was the era of scientism, the optimism brought 
about by technical progress, and the growth of the 
idea that efficiency was an essential element of 
economic prosperity and social success. Yet the 
function of the Salafiyya was to confer on these 
notions—and at first the idea of iditihad —a legitimacy 
that would satisfy the Umma, by assimilating them to 
authentic principles of Islam (seen from an ethical 
and cultural angle). In its initial form the reformist 
current of contemporary Islam hastened the birth of 
Arabo-Muslim awareness of the modern world, but 
also gave rise to aspirations (of a socio-cultural nature 
etc.) and questions which the succeeding Muslim gen¬ 
eration had to face. 

2. — The second stage (approximately 1905 to 
1950).—This period saw the emergence of a doc¬ 
trinal system in which Rashid Ri<Ja and shaykh Ibn 
Badis played a vital part. The example of these two 
strong personalities inspired writers whose numerous 
essays (in reviews like al-Manar, al-Shihab. Madial- 
lat al-shubbdn al-muslimin, al-Risala, al-Madialla 
al-saytuniyya) enriched the thought of if id/: and con¬ 
solidated its doctrinal positions. The principal re¬ 
formist authors during the first half of the 20th cen¬ 
tury will now be briefly examined. 

a) In Syria Djamil al-DIn al-Kasimi (1866/7- 
1914) was a faithful disciple of the neo-yanbali tra¬ 
dition. His compatriot Tahir al-Djaza’iri (1851-1919) 
put his vast erudition at the disposal of tjia/t (notably 
in the publishing field).—‘Abd al- Kadlr al-Maghribi 
(1867-1956), who in his youth was influenced by di¬ 
rect contact with Diamal al-DIn al-Afghanl, made a 
very fruitful contribution to tflah in Syria.—Shakib 
Arslin (1869-1946) a brilliant writer (called amir 
al-bayan, “Prince of Eloquence”) and politician, was a 
firm believer in Arabism (cf. his monthly revue, 
La Nation Arabe, Geneva 1930-9); a personal acquain t- 
ance of the editor of al-Manar, he made a greatly ap¬ 
preciated contribution to that review.—Muhammad 
Kurd C AH (1876-1953), ex-president of the Arab 
Academy at Damascus (1920-53), although not 
properly speaking a reformist author, was a firm 
believer in Muhammad ‘Abduh’s ideas and can be 
counted among the literary and political personalities 
of the Arab world whose moral support of islal1 was 
greatly valued. 

b) In Egypt there were many “spiritual sons” 


of Muhammad ‘Abduh, who were more or less faith¬ 
ful to the original ideas of their master: Muhammad 
Farid Wadjdi (1875-1954), the author of a kur’aruc 
commentary with concordist tendencies, was the 
energetic editor of the review al-Risala (founded in 
1933) and a fervent propagandist for Islam.—Mu¬ 
hammad Muyafa al-Maraghi (1881-1945) was twice 
(1928, 1935) principal of al-Azhar, where he contrib¬ 
uted to the spread of reformist ideals and struggled 
to strengthen the links between the orthodox schools; 
he attempted reforms in the spirit of Muhammad 
‘Abduh, of whom he was a worthy successor.— 
Mahmud Sjjaltut (1893-1963): another grandmaster 
of al-Azhar (cf. Djamd'ai al takrib bayn al-madhahib 
and his trimestrial revue Risdlat al-Isldm, Cairo, 
1949 - )• —Ahmad Amin (1886-1954), author of 

an immense fresco of Islamic culture and history 
(Fadxr-, l>uha- and £uhr al-Isldm), was one of the 
principal artisans of the Arab-Islamic cultural renewal 
to which the promotors of modern ij/dj: aspired. 
By his teaching and his writing (cf. his revue al- 
Thalfdfa, Cairo 1939), he attempted, like Muhammad 
‘Abduh, to guide Muslim thought towards a doctrine 
that was a sort of neo-Mu‘tazilism. 

c) In Tunisia the main representatives of ortho¬ 
dox reformist thought were Bashir §far (d. in 1937), 
the much respected teacher of Ibn Badis, the two 
shaykhs Muhammad al-Tahir b. Aslpir (born in 1879) 
—author of a kur'anic commentary (now being pub¬ 
lished, i-iii, Tunis 1956-71)—and his son Muhammad 
al-Fa<Jil b. ‘Ashur (1900-1970) (cf. Muhammad al- 
Fa<jil b. ‘Ashur: al-Bar aha al-adabiyya wa 'l-fikriyya 
Ji Tunis, Cairo 1956). 

d) In Algeria, besides Ibn Badis, notable reform¬ 

ists were Mubarak al-Mili (1890-1945), the theologian 
of the Algerian reformist school (see Biblio.) ; Jayyib 
al-‘Ukbi (1888-1962), a supporter of ijia/i who was 
greatly influenced by Wahhabi tendencies (he had 
spent his childhood in the Hicjjaz), and owned a news¬ 
paper, al-Ifldh (Biskra 1927- ) which appeared 

irregularly; Muhammad al-Bashlr al-Ibrahlml (1889- 
1965) [see al-ibrahImI]; Ahmad Tawfik al-Madani 
(bom in 1899), historian and politician, who was 
very active in the cause of Algerian national culture 
in the context of the reformist movement. 

e) In Morocco, where the orthodox reformism 
of the Salafiyya was diffused at a relatively late date, 
few important names and workes emerged (cf. J. 
Berque, Qd et Id dans les debuts du rtformisme reli- 
gieux au Maroc, in Etudes... dtdiles d la mimoire 
d’E. Livi-Provenfal, Paris 1962, ii, 471-94). 

Amongst the representative personalities of i$ldh 
in the Sherifian empire, we might mention: Abu 
Shu'ayb al-Dukkall (d. 1937); Ibn al-Muwakkit (1894- 
1949), who was more interested in censuring public 
morality than any real renewal of Islam (cf. the art. 
by A. Faure on Ibn al-Muwaljdfit in lies peris, 
1952, 165-95); ‘Allal al-Fasi (born in 1910), a writer 
and political leader (Independence Party, ftitb al- 
istihldl) who claims to be a Salafi (cf. his Autocritique, 
al-Nafrd al-dhdti, Cairo 1952). 

These various authors would seem to be continu- 
ators of the doctrinal and pedagogic work of the first 
teachers of ifldft. It is nevertheless worth noting 
that numerous writers and poets, such as Hafi? Ibra¬ 
him (1872-1932), Mustafa Luffi al-Manfaluti (1876- 
1924), ‘Abbas Mahmud al-Akkad (1889-1964), Mu¬ 
hammad al-‘Id (born in 1904) etc., indirectly helped 
to spread ifldty by employing its moral and social 
themes in their works. 

Despite its undeniable fertility (which Brockelmann 
only partially describes in S III, 310-35, 435-6), the 
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fifty-year-long work of the reformists brought no 
solutions which satisfied the problems of all social 
classes within the Community. Their doctrines—social 
and political as well as theological and moral—seemed 
to correspond more closely to the aspirations of the 
newly emergent urban middle class. As a group, it 
was relatively enlightened, and sometimes combined 
a minimum Arab-Islamic culture with a gloss of 
modern culture in one of the European languages. 1 1 
wished to demonstrate its allegiance to a particular 
form of tradition—that of the Salaf as defined above 
—and at the same time to show a certain interest in 
things modern. The ideals of this class were expressed 
in terms of moderation and compromise; in the 
religious sphere they sought “reasonable” positions 
that excluded popular traditionalism (which they saw 
as the sign of ignorance or a reactionary spirit), as 
well as intransigent fundamentalism (represented by 
certain Muslim Brothers (al-ikhwan al-muslitnun 
[j.v.]). They also rejected modernism which they 
judged excessive (such as the advocacy of a compl¬ 
etely secular state). The orthodox reformism of the 
Salafiyya was thus assured of a fairly wide public 
which believed in order and prudent evolution, which 
respected the moral authority of the religious leaders, 
and was convinced that the Community needed 
“guides” to take it along the road of a progress that 
would be compatible with reformist faith. But the 
apparently harmonious development of iflafr was to 
suffer from the political upheavals and social and 
moral changes reulting from the Second World War. 

3. — Recent developments (since the '50s). —The 
post-war period marked the beginning of a complete 
change in the religious make-up of the Arab world. 
The make-up of the reformist camp underwent pro¬ 
found qualitative and quantitative changes. The 
spokesmen of iylaj were no longer of the calibre of 
Rashid RidS (d. 1935) or ‘Abd al-BSmid b. Badis 
(d. 1940), and at the same time the Muslim Brothers 
movement came to the forefront. It attracted attenti¬ 
on by means of political action and through the 
doctrinal works of several remarkable personalities, 
like Hasan Isma'il al-Hudaybi, leading guide and 
successor of Hasan al-Banna [?.!/.]; Mubibb al-DIn 
al-Khatib, a publicist of Syrian origin, ex-director 
of al-Matba'a al-Salafiyya (in Cairo); the Syrian 
Mustafa al-Siba'I (d. 1965); Sayyid Kutb (executed 
in 1966), author of a kur’anic commentary, Ft 
ttldl al-Kurban; Muhammad al-Ghazali, whose apo¬ 
logetic and doctrinal works amount to more than 
7,000 pp. (cf. REl, Abstracta, 1961, 105-6); and 
Sa'Id Ramadan, founder and still editor of the revue 
al-Muslimun (Cairo-Damascus, 1951- ; Geneva, 

1961- ).—b. The reformist movement lost that place 

in society which was its strength between the wars: 
the supporters of the main current of isldft (in direct 
line from Rashid Rida, for example) were quickly re¬ 
garded as inheritors and supporters of a moral and so¬ 
cial order already described as "traditional”—c. Para¬ 
doxically, the historical success of the reformist move¬ 
ment—in Algeria and, up to a point, in Egypt— 
contributed to its disintegration and fall. Attracted 
by power (and some actually absorbed into public 
office), many missionaries of i}l&b abandoned their 
former zeal for the triumph of Islamic values and 
settled for a prudent opportunism. Forced by events 
to supply “official” religion with structures and a 
doctrine, they in their turn became a conformist 
force. The defence of pure Islam, which had been the 
aim of itldjt in opposition, was taken up by men who 
were enemies of any compromise with regimes which 
they held to be unjust or illegal, the same men whom 


their opponents happily called fascist or reactionary. 
—d. The younger generation, less and less restricted 
by the ability to speak Arabic only, succeeded in dis¬ 
covering a new vision of social and moral realities 
around the world (through the cinema, the illustrated 
press, and foreign literature); new philosophies (cf. 
the success of Existentialism after the War and the 
increasing dissemination of Marxism—which followed 
Communist penetration—in Arab countries); new 
more or less revolutionary ideologies (anti-colonialism 
and anti-imperialism, Arab Scoialism and unity); and 
a new political ethic inspired by the “Spirit of Ban¬ 
dung” (1955). All these factors made the young 
generation sceptical about the virtues of i$lah and 
doubtful of its fundamental principles, principles 
which had seemed as satisfying to the mind as they 
were reassuring to the faith of the preceding genera¬ 
tion.—e. The rise to power of new social forces in 
the newly independent countries (Syria-Lebanon: 
1946; Libya: 1952; Sudan: 1955; Morocco and Tunisia: 
1956; Algeria: 1962), or those whose monarchies were 
supplanted by republican regimes (Egypt: 1952; 
‘Irak: 1938; Tunisia: 1957; Libya: 1969), relegated 
to the background the notables and national bour¬ 
geoisie, who had held power in the shadow of the 
previous regime. In taking over the apparatus of 
state, the younger generation naturally sought to 
extend its power to different sectors of public opinion, 
in order to gain control of the “national orientation”. 
As a result, religion, wooed to an increasing extent by 
politics, found itself involved in a struggle—if not in 
a “revolution”—whose objectives were beyond its 
scope. Religious leaders (muftis, ‘ ulatnd ’) can hardly 
constitute an independent class, as they did in the 
past, which formulates doctrines (for example about 
political ethics) in the name of an ideal Islam and 
independently of the ideology in power, or of its 
directives.-—f. In those Arab societies engaged in a 
process of political liberation and social and econo- 
nomic transformation, tflah ceased to be a reformist 
and progressive ideology. Its doctrinal positions on 
social and economic matters seemed out of date. Its 
calls for constant meditation of the Kur’an as a source 
of inspiration for Muslims, in both their private and 
their public acts, went unheeded by young people, 
who were presented by modern states with more im¬ 
portant (and in some ways obligatory) terms of 
reference in the form of programmes, charters, etc. 
The tradition of the Salaf, which isldfi attempted to 
present in an exalted light, was received by the young 
people without enthusiasm. For them concrete reality 
with its social, professional and material problems, 
the collective tasks it imposes, the needs that it 
creates (for consumer goods, leisure etc.), the amuse¬ 
ments it offers (entertainment, sport, travel) was 
much more important. Reflecting the moral and 
aesthetic aspirations of their age, young people prefer¬ 
red to seek happiness in this world rather than to aim 
at the reformist goal of felicity in this world and the 
next. In its values and in the problems it posed, isldlt 
gave the appearance of being out of harmony with 
the rising generation, who tended to see economic, 
political and cultural problems as more important than 
ethical and spiritual ones. The younger generation 
willingly identified with the principles of liberalism 
and secularism, seeing them the ideal guiding forces of 
human relations and life in Muslim society today. If 
young people considered religion at all, it was as a 
secondary factor in the political strategy of the 
regime, especially applicable in questions of the civic 
and political education of the masses and as a means 
of sanctifying national unity. Iflah was thus often 
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invoked in support of official ideology, not for the 
religious values it represented or for its references to 
Islamic authenticity. 

This complex of phenomena which has become ap¬ 
parent throughout the Arab world over the last few 
decades clearly shows two things: the striking weaken¬ 
ing of ifldli as a "driving force” in Muslim society, and 
its replacement by politics, which is now becoming 
the moving spirit on every level of national life. 
Politics is the most important factor of life today, for, 
considerably helped by the mass media and pro¬ 
paganda techniques, it seizes public attention, con¬ 
centrating it on the acts of its rulers; in this way the 
life of a whole nation hangs on the “historic” speeches 
and oracular utterances of national leaders, those 
heroes and demi-gods of modern times. (Thus it is that 
it is possible to talk of the charisma of such and such 
an Arab chief of state who has become idolized by the 
masses). Political language itself has acquired such 
prominence over other forms of expression (literature, 
religion, etc.) that it impregnates them with its con¬ 
cepts and its dialectic. (In many cases the religious 
vocabulary seems to be nothing more than the simple 
transposition of the political). New powers—the state, 
the party—have taken over the primary role in the 
life of the Umma, and have directed its social and 
cultural orientations. Sometimes these powers, 
armed with totalitarian might, try to force the cit¬ 
izen’s duties and beliefs on him. From this moment, 
religion ceased to be the most important factor in 
Muslim life and found itself dispossessed of its 
traditional function as interpreter of symbols and 
record of the community’s conscience. 

In this social and cultural context, the voice of 
ifldh lost much of its strength and effectiveness. The 
reformist public itself moved in the direction of 
modernism and atheism or became reformist groups 
whose concept of the role of isldh in the modern 
world differed from that held by the Salafiyya. Such 
tendencies seem to be the logical result of the ideas 
implicit in the two main strands of reformist thought 
since the beginning of the 20th century—the liberal 
trend, which favoured a global realignment of Muslim 
life to the modern world, and a strictly orthodox cur¬ 
rent that hoped to preserve the initial message of 
Islam in its entirety within contemporary civilization, 
despite all opposition and obstacles. 

x.—The liberal tendency was already latent in 
several authors of the inter-war period. Claiming more 
or less explicitly to be the heirs to the spirit—if not 
the religious thinking—of Muhammad 'Abduh, they 
had some success after the war, during a period in 
which the differences between reformism and mod¬ 
ernism made themselves felt more and more acutely. 
The de facto separation of political and religious af¬ 
fairs resulting from the institutional and cultural 
development of many Arab (and Muslim) countries— 
a development influenced by a certain liberal spirit— 
led some people to examine Islamic problems and 
subjects which until then had been taboo. This sort of 
free inquiry no longer exposed them to the vengeance 
of the administration or to persecution at the hands 
of conservative religious and university circles, as 
had been the case for 'All ‘Abd al-Razik in 1925, and 
T 5 hir al-Haddad in 1930. (Some delicate problems 
like the nature and mode of interpretation of the 
Kur 5 in or the authenticity of IJadith nevertheless 
continued to provoke violent arguments between 
orthodox l utama > and avant-garde representatives of 
Muslim thought (cf., for example, J. Jomier, Quelques 
positions actuelles de I'exiglse coranique en Egypte . . . 
(1947-51), in MIDEO (1934), 39-72, on the subject of 
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a thesis by Muhammad Ahmad Khalaf Allah, Al- 
Fann oi-ftnjnji fi ’l-Kur’an al-karim, Cairo 1951). 
The idea of a social and cultural modernism that 
would respect personal belief was gradually accepted. 
This liberalism included matters of political organ¬ 
ization, but attempted to reform traditional teaching 
to eliminate those aspects of religion that were 
holding back the evolution of Muslim society. On the 
religious plane, this trend supported a more flexible 
interpretation of the Scriptures, which, while satis¬ 
fying reason and the scientific spirit, would permit the 
resolution of difficulties arising between practical life 
and the principles of the shari c a, as they were for¬ 
mulated by traditional orthodoxy and taken over by 
the Salafiyya. Taken to its logical conclusion, this 
trend is identical to secular modernism, which had 
once been combatted vigorously by Rashid Rida, 
Ibn Badis and their respective schools. 

2.—At the same time, the partisans of energetic 
reformism, worried by the success of secular tend¬ 
encies and by the growth of laxity in Muslim society, 
reacted in the direction of an Islamic renewal on the 
part of the individual and the state. By reinvigor¬ 
ating the doctrinal positions of moderate iflaft, they 
provided sympathizers and followers for the Muslim 
Brothers, whose fundamental principles (discounting 
the political activism of some of them) are very close 
to the strict orthodoxy professed by the Salafiyya 
(cf. the brief account of their doctrine by the first 
supreme guide of the Muslim Brothers, Hasan al- 
Banna’ (1906-1949 [q.v.] in his pamphlet: lid ayy 
shay‘‘ nad’-u 'l-ndst, Cairo, 1939 (?). Because it at¬ 
tempted to restore Islamic values in their original 
purity, and gave the appearance of deliberately 
ignoring the new values of modern culture and 
civilization, this trend did not gain the sympathy of 
either the modernists—fervent defenders of social 
and cultural liberalism and freedom of conscience— 
nor that of the young who were still attached to 
Islam, but aware of the social and political changes 
taking place around them. Fully committed to the 
“logic of history” and hoping to avoid both the 
ambiguities of a reformism that was not progressive 
enough for them and the intransigent fundamental¬ 
ism of the religious movements, which they felt to be 
reactionary, the young opted for a populist isldft, 
and, taking the part of the mass of the population 
which previous regimes had for so long ignored, 
fought for social justice (one of the dominant themes 
in the politico-religious literature of the post-war 
years; cf. Sayyid Kutb, Al- C addla al-iditimaHyya 
fi 'l-Isldm, Cairo 1952; Eng. trans. J. H. Hardie, 
Social Justice in Islam, Washington 1953). They 
pleaded for the socialization of culture (cf. the 
Egyptian "Cultural Library”, aimed at the popu¬ 
larization of science and making it accessible to the 
common people). They attempted to establish a new 
Arabo-Islamic humanism, based on a socialist state 
which would put and end to exploitation and op¬ 
pression, without itself employing terror (cf. in this 
respect the principles set down by one of the theorists 
of Arab Socialism ( BaHJi ), $alalj al-DIn al-Baytar, 
Al-Siyasa al- c arabiyya bayn al-mabda 5 wa 'l-tafbtk, 
Beirut i960; Fr. trans. by Marcel Colombe, in Orient, 
xl (1966), 173 ff.). Finally the reformist writers of 
this avant-garde group refused to adhere not only to 
social and political forms that they considered to be 
decisively condemned by History, but also to col¬ 
lective representations and ideas that they felt were 
the product of a medieval mentality. On the other 
hand, to the extent that they express, in the language 
of our day, something that is essential to the kur’anic 
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message, they attempted to integrate with Muslim 
thought the leading concepts of contemporary culture 
(notably in relation to the Third World), even in the 
case of ideas that are the product of nominally 
aetheistic ideologies such as socialism ( ishtirdkiyya 
[j.i>.]) and the revolution ( thawra iq.v.]). 

In conclusion, even though ifldft no longer ap¬ 
pears to be a religious and cultural current with the 
force, homogeneity and unity of tone that it had had 
in the inter-war period, it continues to evolve dif¬ 
ferent forms, some vehement, others more moderate. 
Whether we consider the liberal ifldfi of the moderate 
intellectuals who claimed for Islam tolerance and 
freedom of investigation, preached the emancipation 
of peoples through education and instruction, and 
based their optimistic vision of human evolution of the 
triumph of Reason and Science; or the militant ifldh 
of the Muslim Brothers, with their mystique of 
fidelity to the Muhammadan mission and their 
desire to give Islam an effective presence in the 
world; or the iftdfr of the idealistic youth, expressed 
in “left-wing” terms and motivated by a desire for 
social justice and political morality; each of these 
trends represents one of the fundamental options 
preached by Diarnal al-DIn al-Afghani, Muhammad 
‘Abduh, and ‘Abd al-Rahman al-KawSkibi, and 
carried on by their faithful followers in the East and 
in the Maghrib. 

At a time when cultures interact more rapidly than 
ever before, when the spirit of oecumenism is develop¬ 
ing not merely in a Christian context, Muslim re¬ 
formism could no longer remain enclosed within the 
static universe of the Salafiyya. By the very diversity 
of its current trends ifldji can escape from the rigid 
dogmatism which always haunts monolithic move¬ 
ments. In this way islafi becomes the meeting- 
ground where many thinkers and university teachers 
who feel personally concerned with the future of 
Islam in the modern world can attempt to give 
Islamic culture a “new start”. This has given rise to a 
proliferation of essays and critical works, claiming to 
be inspired by islafi, everywhere in the Arab world 
(Egypt, Lebanon, Tunisia etc.), and even in Pakistan, 
where the ideas of Muhammad Ikbal, for example, 
continue to be a fertile source of inspiration. 

Bibliography: I. Background: C. Brockel- 
mann, S III, 310-55; F. M. Pareja el al., Islamolo- 
gie, Beirut 1957-63, 724-43; H. Laoust, Le Rifor- 
misme orthodoxe des “Salafiya” el les caracteres 
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175-224; Ch. C. Adam, Islam and modernism in 
Egypt, London 1933, (reprinted American Univer¬ 
sity at Cairo, 1968); H. A. R. Gibb, Modern trends 
in Islam, Chicago 1947 (on reformist and modernist 
trends); A. Hourani, Arabic thought in the Liberal 
Age —7795-7939, Oxford 1962; L. Gardet, La Citi 
musulmane, Paris ‘1954, 3 1969 (especially Annexe 
III)', Muhammad Ikbal, The Reconstruction of 
religious thought in Islam, Oxford* 1934. 

2. Historical account of modern iqldfr: a) 
The neo-Hanbali influence: basic ref. H. Laoust, 
Essai sur les doctrines sociales et politiques de Taki- 
D-Din Ahmad b. Taymiya, Cairo 1939, 541-75.—b) 
The Wahhabi antecedents: H. Laoust, Essai. . ., 
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Les vraies origines dogmatiques du Wahhabisme. . ., 
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EI l ; Ibn 'Abd al-Wahuab, in EI‘. 

3. The main representatives of the 
modern reformist trend: a vast quantity of 
literature treats the subject from a general point of 
view. Cf.: Ahmad Amin, Zu t ama > al-iflah fi ’l-asr 


al-hadith, Cairo 1368/1949 (on len reformist person¬ 
alities of the Arab world and the Indian sub¬ 
continent). Special studies: a) lliamal al-Din al- 
Afghanl (1838-1897): ED, s.v.; Brockelmann, Sill, 
311-5; Ah. Amin, Zu'-ama 1 al-islah. . ., 59-120; 
Nikki R. Keddie, Sayyid Jamal ad-Din “al- 
Afghani”: a political biography, Los Angeles 1972; 
E. Kedourie, Afghani and c Abduh, London 1966; 
Honta Pakdaman, Djamal ed-Din Assad Abadi dit 
Afghani, Paris i960, Bibliogr. . . 369-82 (tends to 
demystify the character by underlining the weak¬ 
ness in the man). Complementary study: A. Albert 
Kudsi-Zadeh, Sayyid Jamal al-Din al-Afghani. An 
annotated Bibliography, Leiden 1970.—b) c Abd al- 
Rahman al-Kawakibi (1854 ?-i902): Brockelmann, 
S III, 380; R. Rida, Mufdb c azim. . . (In numoriam), 
in al-Manar, v (1902), 237-40, 276-80; Ah. Amin, 
Zu < amd } al-i-Jdh. . ., 249-79; Mul). Alj Khalaf 
Allah, Al-K., haydtuh wa-atharuh, Cairo 1962; 
Khaldun S. al-Hujri, Three Reformers, Beirut 1966, 
55-112.—c) Muhammad ‘Abduh (1849-1905): ED, 
s.v.; Brockelmann, S III, 315-21; the basic ref. still 
remains: R. Rida, Ta'rikh al-ustadh al-imam al- 
shaykh M. ‘A., 3 vols. Cairo, i, 1350/1931 (essential¬ 
ly biographical, with autobiographical notes by 
Muh. ‘Abduh, 20-5), ii, 1344/1925 (hst of works and 
diverse writings), iii, 1324/1906 (funerary orations; 
obituary notices); H. Laoust, Essai..., 542ft.; 
Ah. Amin, Z^amd 1 al-isldh. . ., 281-338; J. Jomier, 
Le Comment, coran. du Mandr, chap. 1 . The 
personality of Muh- ‘Abduh has been the object of 
numerous studies, unequal in interest and often in 
the nature of an apologia (cf. ‘Abbas Mahmud al- 
‘Akkad, c Abhari al-islajt wa T-ta c lim al-ustddh al- 
imam Mufi. ‘ Abduh, Cairo lt d.). A general bibliogr. 
on the life, work and thought of Muh. ‘Abduh still 
remains to be compiled.—d) Mul.iammad Rashid 
Rida (1865-1935): Brockelmann, S III, 321-3; 
autobiographical notes in his al-Mandr wa 7 - 
azhar, 129-200; Shakib Arslan, al-Sayyid R.R. aw 
ikhfp arbaHn Sana, Damascus 1356/1937; H. 
Laoust, Essai. . ., 557 ff.; J. Jomier, Le Comment, 
coran. du Mandr, chap. I.—e) ‘Abd al-Hamid b. 
Badls (1889-1940). ED. s.v.; A. Merad, Le Refor¬ 
mists musulman en A Igirie de 1925 a 1940, 79-86 
and Index; idem, Ibn Bddis, Commentateur du 
Coran, Paris 1971.—f) On secondary characters 
whose names are still linked to the history of the 
reformist trend in contemporary history, see 
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4. Works on doctrine. We will restrict 
ourselves here to the major works. For the rest, see 
the refs, mentioned in the article, a) Afghani and 
Muh. ‘Abduh, a/-‘(/rwa al-wuthkd, Beirut 1328/ 
1910, (new ed., Cairo 1958); Fr. trans. Marcel 
Colombe, Pages choisies de Dj. al-D. al-A., in 
Orient, xxi-xxiv (1962), and xxv (1963).—b) 
Afghani, IJakikat-i madhhab-i nayshari wa-baydn-i 
fidl-i nayshariydn (directed against Ahmad Khan 
[f.v.]), Haydarabad 1298/1880 (Arabic trans. by 
the author, same date and place); another Arabic 
version, based on the original Persian, by Mulj. 
‘Abduh: Risalat al-radd ’■ala 'l-dahriyyin, Beirut 
1303/1886, then Cairo 1321/1903 (Fr. trans. based 
on the Arabic text): A. M. Goichon, Refutation des 
Matlrialistes, Paris 1944; (Eng. trans. based on the 
original Persian): Nikki R. Keddie, An Islamic 
Response to Imperialism — Polit. and Relig. Writ¬ 
ings of Sayyid J. al-D. “ al-Afghani ”, Berkeley- 
Los Angeles 1968.—c) ‘Abd al-Rabman al- 
Kawakibl, Umm al-kurd, [Cairo 1899], fragments 
in al-Manar, v (1902), Cairo 1350/1931, Aleppo 
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1959: this little work gives a summarized form of 
all the main themes of reformist propaganda to be 
developed by R. Rida and Ibn Badis.—d) Idem, 
TabaH‘ al-istibddd, Cairo 1318/1900, enlarged re¬ 
ed., Aleppo 1957. This essay was to have less im¬ 
pact in reformist cirles than the preceding work. 
—e) Mub. ‘Abduh, Risalat al-tawhid, Cairo, 1315/ 
1897; new ed. (expurgated as far as the question of 
the “created Kur’an” is concerned), with notes, by 
R. Rida, Cairo 1326/1908. This ed. was considered 
as definitive for more than half a century (17th. 
reprint 1379/1960). A new ed. by Mabmud Abu 
Rayya uses the text of the original ed. revised and 
corrected by the author, Cairo, Ma‘arif, 1966). Fr. 
trans. based on the 1st. ed. by B. Michel and 
Moustapha Abdel Razik, Rissalat al-Tawhid — 
Exposi de la religion musulmane, Paris 1925; Eng. 
trans.: [Isbab] Musa‘ad and K. Cragg, The Theology 
of Unity, London 1966.—f) Idem, IJdshiya ‘ala 
shark al-Dawani li ’l-‘akaHd al-‘afudiyya, Cairo 
1292/1875; re-ed. in Sulayman Dunya, Al-shaykh, 
M. ‘A. bayn al-faldsifa wa-'l-kalamiyyin, Cairo 
1377/1958, 2 vols. In the Introduction (64 pp.) the 
ed. situates the thought of M. ‘A. in relation to the 
problems of faith and reason, and criticizes the 
“excessive” rationalism of ‘Abduh. For the same 
sort of approach note his Risalat al-wdridat (written 
in 1294/1877), 1st ed., Cairo 1299/1882. According 
to R. Rida the author reconsidered, towards the 
end of his life, a large part of his youthful work 
(which deals with kalam, Sufism and the falsa/a). 
—g) Idem, Al-Islam wa ’l-Nasraniyya ma c a ’l-Hlm 
tea ‘l-madaniyya, Cairo 1320/1902 (replies and 
apologetic refutations).—h) Rashid Rida, Tafsir 
al-KuPdn al-hakim al-shahir bi-Tafsir al-Manar, 
in 12 vols., Cairo 1346-53/1927-34 (this commentary 
stops at verse 52, surah XII, and thus only covers 
2/5 of the bur’Snic text).—i) Idem, Ta’rikh al- 
ustadh al-imam al-Shavkh Mufiammad ‘Abduh (see 
above, 3, c).—j) Idem, Al-Khilafa aw al-imdma al- 
' ufma , Cairo 1341/1922-23 (Fr. trans. H. Laoust, 
Le califat dans la doctrine de R.R., Beirut 1938. 
—k) Idem, al-Manar wa 'l-azhar, Cairo 1353/1934 
(polemics with the conservative circles at al- 
Azhar). Many pamphlets which gather together 
the art. extracted from Mandr, above all: 1) Al- 
Wa/ida al-isldmiyya wa 'l-ukhuwwa al-diniyya, 
Cairo 1346/1928 (on the themes of taklid and 
idjtihad). —m) c Abd al-Hamld b. Badis, Madfdlis 
al-tadhkir min kalam al-hakim al-khabir, part, 
published with Introd. by M. B. IbrShima, by 
Ahmed Bouchemal, Constantine 1948, 96 pp.; 
complete, but not critical ed., by Mub. §alib 
Ramadan and c Abd Allah Shahin, Cairo 1384/ 
1964, 496 pp.—n) Mubdrak al-Mili, Risalat al- 
shirk wa-mapahirih, Constantine 1356/1937 (a 
theologico-moral work strongly influenced by Wah¬ 
habi doctrine).—o) M. al-Bashir al-Ibrahiml, ‘ Uyun 
al-Basa'ir, Cairo 1963 (editorials from the paper 
al-Basd'ir, Algiers 1947-56, on questions of relig., 
soc., polit., and culture, in pure reformist tradition. 
—p) Mahmud Shaltut, al-Islam ‘aklda wa-shari‘a, 
Cairo n.d. [1959].—q) Principal reformist papers 
and revues: al-Mandr (monthly, Cairo, 1898-1935; 
ed. Rashid Rida); al-Faifi (weekly, Cairo, founded 
in 1926; ed. Mubibb al-DIn al-Khatrb); Madfallat 
al-shubbdn al-muslimin (monthly, Cairo, founded in 
1928; organ of the Society of Young Muslims)-, al- 
Shihab (Constantine, 1925-39; monthly from 1927 
on; ed. Ibn Badis); al-BasdHr (weekly, Algiers 
1936-9; ed. Jayyib al-‘UkbI; new series. 1947-56; 
ed. Bashir IbrJhlmi). 


5. Analytical and critical studies : Besides 
the names of Mub. Ikbal, H. Laoust, H. A. R. 
Gibb, L. Gardet, J. Jomier, quoted above, cf.: 
I. Goldziher, Die Richtungen der islamischen 
Koranauslegung, Leiden 1920, repr. 1970 (Arab 
trans. ‘Abd al-Halim al-Nadjdjar, Madhdhib al- 
tafsir al-islami, Cairo 1374/1955; The Introduction 
to the Fr. trans. of Risalat al-tawkid (p. IX- 
LXXXV); Osman Amin, Muh. ‘Abduh-. Essai sur 
ses idles philos. et relig., Cairo 1944 (Eng. trans., 
Ch. Wendell, Mufuimmad ‘Abduh, Washington 
1953. Cf. the corrections made to this trans. by Fr. 
Rosenthal in JAOS, lxxiv (1954), 101-2); idem, 
RaHd al-fikr al-mifri, M. ‘A., Cairo 1955 (enlarged 
version of preceding title); R. Caspar, Le Renouveau 
du MoHazilisme, in MIDEO, iv (1957), 141-202 
(very thorough study, indispensable ref. on the 
question); P. Rondot. L’Islam et les Musulmans 
d'aujourd’hui, Paris, i (1968), ii (i960) (work of 
popularization based on personal experience); J. 
Berque, J.-P. Charnay and others, Normes et 
valeurs de IT slam contemporain, Paris 1966 (some 
interesting judgements on reformist currents of 
Muslim thought in the 20th C.); M. Kerr, Islamic 
Reform (The Polit. and Legal Theories of Muh. 
‘Abduh and R. Rida), Berkeley-Los Angeles 1966 
(underlines certain contradictions in reformist 
thought); A. Merad, Le Rlformisme musulman en 
Alglrie de 1925 a 1940 (Book II, p. 211-432, is an 
examination of the doctrine); idem, Ibn Badis, 
Commentateur du Coran (thematic analysis of the 
kur’anic commentary of the Shihdb). 

6 . Periodicals which frequently deal with the 

problems of reformism in an Arab context: 
L'Afrique et I’Asie-, Cahiers de TOrient Contempo¬ 
rain ; IBLA ; Islamic Culture ; JAOS\ MIDEO; 
Orient ; 0 M- the old Revue du Monde Musulman-, 
the Revue des Etudes Islamiques and its Abstracta, 
etc. (A. Merad) 

ii.—I ran 

Islamic thought and expression bearing a dis¬ 
tinctively modem stamp has been of less quantity 
and importance in Iran than either the Arab lands or 
the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent. No figure has emerg¬ 
ed comparable in influence or literary output to, for 
example, Sayyid Kutb or Muhammad Hcbal [qq.v.]. 
This may be attributed in part to the relative isolation 
of Iran from intellectual currents in other parts of 
the Muslim world by virtue of its profession of Shi- 
‘ism, and in part, too, to the very nature of Shi'ism, 
which being in its essence an esoterism, is less sus¬ 
ceptible to those storms of historical change that 
have provoked modernist reaction elsewhere. Tradi¬ 
tional learning and institutions have, moreover, been 
unusually well preserved in Iran, and while Islamic 
modernism in other lands has frequently arisen from 
“lay” impatience with ‘ ulama :> attitudes to the faith 
and a desire to expound and implement its dictates 
independently of them, the Iranian ‘utamdA have, by 
contrast, maintained a high degree of influence and 
prestige. There have nonetheless been certain cur¬ 
rents of modernist expression in Iran, elicited in 
large part by the western impact and tending to the 
presentation of Islam above all in terms of social 
and political reform and compatibility with modem 
science and rationality. 

The beginnings of such expression are to be traced 
to the reign of Fatb ‘All Shah (1797-1834), when 
the crown prince ‘Abbas Mirz 5 invoked kur’Snic sanc¬ 
tion for the introduction of certain military reforms 
of western provenance. The depiction of social and 
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political reform as deriving from religious precept 
and duty thereafter became a commonplace of re¬ 
formist thought. It received little systematic exposi¬ 
tion, however, and was frequently voiced by persons 
themselves lacking in substantial religious belief and 
concerned above all with the forging of a tactical de¬ 
vice for gaining ‘ ulama* and mass upport for reform 
and westernization. Most prominent and influential 
among this class was the Perso-Armenian Mirza 
Malkum Khan (1834-1908). On the basis of his private 
statements (particularly to his friend and confidant, 
Akhundzada), it may be concluded that he was a free¬ 
thinker; yet he belongs to the history of Islamic mod¬ 
ernism in Iran by virtue of his expedient and influ¬ 
ential exposition of the Islamic acceptability, even 
necessity, of reform. This theme he put forward in 
a number of treatises, especially KitabCa-yi Ghaybi, 
and above all in the celebrated journal fCanun, pub¬ 
lished in London from 1890 to 1898. 

In the identification of religious duty with the need 
to reform, the question of law played a crucial part: 
whether the law of a regenerated state was to be the 
jhari'a or a code of western inspiration. The problem 
was solved — if only in the most immediate sense 
— by the equation of both on the basis of allegedly 
shared fundamentals: the just and orderly functioning 
of society for the increase of prosperity. This equa¬ 
tion, implicit in the very title of Malkum’s journal, 
was set forth more clearly (and probably with a 
greater degree of inward conviction) by Mirza Yusuf 
Khan Mustashar al-Dawla in his treatise entitled Yak 
Kalima (1870). The “one word” of the title is law, 
which constitutes the sufficient solution to all of Iran’s 
problems, and the law in question consists of the 
French legal codes, which Mirza Yusuf Khan attempts 
to prove compatible with Islam by means of quotation 
from the Kurban and ffadilh. He wrote another work 
in similar vein, Rub-i Islam, in which he stated: 
“I have found proofs and evidences from the Glorious 
Kur’an and reliable traditions for all the means of 
progress and civilization, so that none shall hence¬ 
forth say, ‘such-and-such a matter is against the 
principles of Islam,’ or, ‘the principles of Islam are 
an obstacle to progress and civilization’.” 

The influence of Sayyid Djamal al-DIn AsadabadI 
(Afghani) [?.v.] in Iran tended in a similar direction 
of westernizing reform, although the religious tone 
and content of his thought was far more considerable 
than in the case of either Malkum or Mirza Yusuf 
KhSn. It is now fully established that he was of Iran¬ 
ian birth; yet his impact upon his homeland was al¬ 
most certainly of less importance than his role in 
other parts of the Muslim world. His major work 
in “defence" of religion, tfak>ik>at-i madhhab-i nayfiri, 
was written and first published in Haydarabad (1881), 
largely in response to certain local Indian conditions, 
and the Arabic version of the work, al-Radd '■ala 7 - 
dahriyyin, was probably more widely read than the 
Persian orignal. Nonetheless, during Djamal al-DIn’s 
two trips to Iran in 1886-1887 and 1889-1891, he 
came into contact with a variety of persons upon 
whom he appears to have made a considerable im¬ 
pression. Among these may be mentioned Sayyid Sadik 
'['abataba’i, father of Sayyid Muhammad fabatabaT, 
one of the most prominent mudjtahids active in sup¬ 
port of the constitutional revolution, and Mirza Na$r 
Allah IsfahanI Malik al-Mutakallimin, the celebrated 
constitutionalist preacher. While taking refuge at the 
shrine of Shah 'Abd al-‘A?Im to the south of Tehran 
in 1890, he also met many lesser persons, and he 
may in general be presumed to have strengthened 
the current of Iranian modernism, although to a de¬ 


gree inferior to that claimed by posthumous legend. 

Foremost among the themes traditionally asso¬ 
ciated with the influence of Sayyid Djamal al-DIn was 
Pan-Islamism [y.v.], which did indeed come to occupy 
a certain place in Islamic modernism in Iran, despite 
the separateness resulting from Shi'ism. It was felt 
that both the Ottoman Empire and Iran were exposed 
to the same danger of extinction at the hands of west¬ 
ern imperialism, and that union under the Ottoman 
ruler, as sultan thought not caliph, was a desirable 
measure of defence. While in Istanbul in 1892, Sayyid 
Djamal al-DIn formed a circle of Iranian exiles—Aza- 
lis for the most part, strangely enough—to conduct 
propaganda with a view to strengthening such feelings. 
Letters were sent to the Shl'I 'ulama* both in Iran 
and at the shrine cities of 'Irak which elicited a fa¬ 
vourable response. Contacts between Istanbul and the 
Shl'i 'ulama* survived Djamal al-DIn’s death and 
played a role of some importance in the affairs of 
Iran for a number of years, particularly from 1900 
to 1903. The only substantial treatment of Pan-Islam- 
ism in Persian was the tract entitled Ittihdd-i Islam 
by the Hadjar prince Mirza Abu ’ 1 -Kasim Shaykh al- 
Ra’Is (published at Bombay in 1894). In recent years 
aspirations towards Islamic solidarity have received 
renewed expression in Iran, but with Suunl-Sh'i rap¬ 
prochement as their aim rather than political union or 
federation. 

Certain modernist themes, in particular the re¬ 
ligious desirability of social and educational reform 
and the duty of acquiring modern scientific learning, 
were adumbrated in works not primarily religious 
in tone and intention: Kitab-i Ahmad (1896) and Ma- 
salik-i Muhsinin (1905) of the Adharbavdiani Jalibov, 
and the Siyahaludma-yi Ibrahim Big (3 vols., 1903- 
1909) of his compatriot Zayn al-'Abidin Maragha 1 !. 

None of the works or tendencies indicated so far 
emanated from the 'ulama*, although they may have 
been influenced by some among them to various de¬ 
grees. It is not until the years of the constitutional 
revolution (1905-1911) that we find a coherent and 
serious statement on questions of political and social 
reform, inspired by genuine concern and expressed 
in scholarly terms, issuing from the 'ulama* class. 
The work in question is a treatise on constitutional 
government from the viewpoint of Shl'I Islam, entitled 
Tanbih al-umma wa tanzih al-milla dar asas wa usul-i 
mashrutiyat (first published 1909, reprinted with an in¬ 
troduction by Sayyid MahmudTalikanI in 1955). The 
author was Shaykh Muhammad Husayn NSTnl (1860- 
1936), a mudytahid resident in Nadjaf who had been 
a pupil of the celebrated Mirza Hasan ShlrazI, author 
of the fatuid so effective in the tobacco boycott of 
1891-1892, and who enjoyed the close friendship of 
the great constitutionalist divines, Mulla Kazim Khu- 
rasanl and Mulla c Abd Allah Mazandaranl. The parti¬ 
cipation of a large and significant number of the Iran¬ 
ian 'ulama* in the constitutional revolution has often 
been regarded as a result of confusion and circum¬ 
stantial pressure, as the continuation of traditional 
'ulama* hostility to the state in a situation the novelty 
of which they failed to recognize. NaTnl’s book de¬ 
lineates the positive doctrinal reasons for their sup¬ 
port of constitutionalism, firmly grounded in the 
Kur’an and Sunna. He defines the functions of the 
state as the establishment of equilibrium within so¬ 
ciety and its defence from external attack. The power 
enjoyed by the state should be limited to that neces¬ 
sary for fulfilling these functions; any excess tends 
inevitably in the direction of tyranny, which in turn 
tempts the ruler to usurp the divine attribute of sov¬ 
ereignty, and thus to commit the cardinal sin of shirk. 
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Such perversion can be fully prevented only by the 
't'jima of the ruler, his freedom from sin and error, 
and it was for this reason that legitimate rule be¬ 
longed to the Imams during their lifetime. After the 
occultation of the twelfth Imam, legitimacy has with¬ 
drawn from the earthly plane, and a degree of usurpa- 
toriness is bound to haunt all existing regimes. It 
is nonetheless both possible and desirable to reduce 
that degree to a minimum by limiting the power of 
the ruler and instituting an assembly ( madilis) of rep¬ 
resentatives which shall implement the consultative 
principle enunciated in the Kur’an. Such an assembly 
may act as a legislature only with regard to matters 
not already covered by the shari'a, or by giving 
specific implementation to items legislated for in 
general manner by Kur’an and Sunna. The functioning 
of the assembly is to be regulated by a constitution, 
and objections that the constitution somehow vies 
with the sharl c a as a new, comprehensive code are ill- 
informed or mischievous. There results from con¬ 
ceding to the assembly a limited legislative power a 
duality of religious and secular law; but the innocuity 
of secular law will be guaranteed by the presence in 
the madilis of a number of muditahids, and in any 
event, perfect implementation of the shati c a, with all 
aspects of life integrated according to its ordinances, 
will be possible only with the return of the Imam to 
the plane of manifestation. Na’inl’s statement of the 
desirability of constitutional rule in Shi'i terms in¬ 
dicates not only how the c ulam£> were able, in later 
decades, to refer to both the Kur’an and the consti¬ 
tution as sources of authority for political life, but 
also how it was possible for them to ally themselves 
with secular elements in the pursuit of common pol¬ 
itical objectives. 

Modernist thought and expression, in Islamic terms, 
remained dormant throughout the reign of Ri<}a Shah 
(1926-1941), under whose auspices a nationalist ideol¬ 
ogy with secularist and anti-Islamic tendencies was 
fostered, although not as energetically as in neigh¬ 
bouring Turkey. After his deposition and the succes¬ 
sion to the throne of Muhammad Ri<Ja Shah, a certain 
freedom of expression came into being of which use 
was made by various religious circles, and although 
the possibilities of uninhibited expression have since 
suffered a sharp decline, Islamic modernism in Iran 
has continually developed in the post-war period. 
During the last decade in particular, a large body of 
religious literature has made its appearance, modern 
in its tone of thought and its preoccupation with socio¬ 
economic problems, the interrelations of science and 
religion, and the task of restating Islam in a manner 
comprehensible to secularly educated youth. 

In the period between the accession of Muhammad 
Ri<j 3 Shah and the overthrow of prime minister Mu¬ 
hammad Musaddik in July 1953, the resurgence of 
Islam as a visible factor in public affairs was marked 
by an extreme degree of political activism, largely 
unaccompanied by intellectual or literary activity. 
This observation applies both to the organization of 
the Fida’Iyan-i Islam [q.v.], under the leadership of 
Nawwab Safavl, and to the figure of Ayat Allah Abu 
T Kasim Kashanl. The Fida’Iyan never evolved a 
consistent ideology or any serious programme for 
reshaping the life of state and society in Islamic 
terms. Their organ, Zilzila, consisted largely of 
commentaries on questions of the day, with more per¬ 
manent questions receiving only fragmentary treat¬ 
ment. Kashani, although temporarily co-operating 
with the Fida’Iyan, represented the tradition of the 
constitutionalist mtiditahids of the early part of the 
century and had indeed been one of the foremost 


pupils of Mulla Kizim Khurasan! in Nadjaf. In his 
speeches and correspondence, Kashanl reflected the 
thinking of this earlier generation of 'ufamd’, ac¬ 
cepting, like Na’ini, the Kur’an and the constitution 
as dual sources of political authority. His expression 
of the theme had an abrasive polemical edge that 
reflected the extreme tensions of the period. 

At this time, the dominant figure in the retigious 
life of Iran was not Kashanl, but Ayat Allah Kusayn 
Burudjird! (1875-1962), a figure universally acknow¬ 
ledged to have exceeded KashSni in piety and learning, 
while qnietist—and even occasionally loyalist—in 
his political attitudes. Burudjird! cannot, in any im¬ 
portant sense, be called a modernist, for he did not 
concern himself to any remarkable degree with pol¬ 
itical or social problems. Nonetheless, during the 
one-and-a-half decades that he functioned as sole 
mflrdja'-t taklid [9.11.] of the Ithna 'ashari Shi'i com¬ 
munity, he initiated a process of renewal and self- 
criticism within the religious institution which has 
gathered momentum after his death and largely con¬ 
tributed to the contemporary spate of religious con¬ 
cern and thought in Iran. Burudjird! established a 
network of communication reaching out from Kum to 
all regions of the country to regularize the collection 
of sahm-i imam, a measure that later proved useful 
for the dissemination of religious guidance and di¬ 
rectives. In the field of pure scholarship, he revived 
the independent study of hadilh and instigated a critic¬ 
al revision of the fundamental Shi'i manual, Muham¬ 
mad b. Kasan al-Hurr al-'Amuli’s Wasd^il al-shi’-a ild 
tahkik masd’il al-shari c a. He demonstrated a serious 
concern for a Sunni-Shi'I rapprochement, and to this 
end entered into correspondence with successive 
rectors of the Azhar. With their co-operation, there 
was established in Cairo, with a branch in I<um, an 
institution called Ddr al-takrib bayna’l-madhahib al- 
islamiyya, issuing an organ under the title of Risdlat 
al-Isldm. This concern of Burudjird! has survived 
his death, and while the absence of diplomatic rela¬ 
tions between Tehran and Cairo for a number of 
years made it difficult to pursue contacts with the 
Azhar, this obstacle was removed in September 1970, 
and the rector of the Azhar, Muhammad al-Fabh 5 m, 
paid an extended visit to Iran in the summer of 1971 
in the course of which he met a number of leading 
muditahids, including Ayat Allah Muhammad HadI 
Milan! in Mashhad. Another initiative of Burudjird! 
which has continued to bear fruit was the dispatch 
of Shi'i emissaries to western Europe, both to cater 
to needs of Iranians abroad and to propagate Shi'i 
Islam among interested Europeans. 

The death of Burudjird! deprived the Shi'i com¬ 
munity of its sole mardia’-, and the problem of leader¬ 
ship and direction posed itself in an unusually acute 
manner. It was widely felt that the traditional process 
whereby one or more of the muditahids, qualified by 
piety and pre-eminence in religious learning, had 
emerged to be sources of guidance, was defective 
and incapable of answering the true needs of the com¬ 
munity. For all the deep respect that Burudjird! had 
enjoyed, his failure to provide authoritative guidance 
during the events that had convulsed Iran in the 
Musaddik period was felt to be a defect from which his 
successors should ideally be free. It was recognized, 
moreover, that the mastery of the traditional reli- 
geous disciplines was by itself no longer an adequate 
training for the effective guidance of society and the 
application of Islamic solutions to contemporary prob¬ 
lems. On the other hand, acquisition of the various 
branches of specialized knowledge that seemed neces¬ 
sary for the task was clearly beyond the capacities 


of a single individual. Some therefore concluded 
that a collective mardia ‘ was desirable. Many of these 
considerations, together with suggested solutions, 
were adumbrated in a collective volume entitled 
Bahthi dar bara-yi mardfaHyat wa ruhdniyai, first pub¬ 
lished in 1963 and since reprinted with supplementary 
material. This book, the work of seven authors, in¬ 
cluding both '■ulama‘ and lay writers, was probably 
the most influential and substantial piece of religious 
writing to appear in Persian since Na’Ini’s discussion 
of constitutional government. It concluded a brief and 
clear exposition of certain fundamental concepts such 
as tafclid, idftikdd and walayat (treated by Sayyid 
Muhammad Husayn TabatabaT and Murtada Mutah- 
hari), and of the proper social function of the religious 
classes in general and the nuirdia * in particular (dis¬ 
cussed by Mahdi Bazargan and Sayyid Muhammad 
BihishtI). Possibly the most important sections were 
those in which Mutahhari discussed the need to pro¬ 
vide an independent financial basis for the religious 
institution, thus freeing it of subservenience to either 
state or populace, and those in which Bazargan and 
Sayyid Murtada Djaza’irl proposed the replacement 
of an individual by a collective mardia c (termed by 
the latter shaura-yi fatwa). 

In addition to such discussion of problems peculiar 
to Shi‘ism in the present age, the postwar religious 
scene in Iran has also witnessed the translation into 
Persian of modernist works produced elsewhere in 
the Islamic world. Some of the authors most frequent¬ 
ly translated are Sayyid Kutb, Muhammad Kutb .Yu¬ 
suf al-Kardawi and others associated with the Ikhwan 
al-Muslimin [q.v.], and Mawlana Abu TA'la Maw- 
dudi, leader of the Pakistani Dhama'at-i Islami. 
Among the more influential of the works translated, 
special mention may be made of Sayyid Kutb’s al- 
1 A data al-iditimd' , iyya ft ’l-Islam. The translations 
are occasionally supplied with footnotes to indicate 
Shi'i divergent opinions when deemed necessary. 

The most prolific and influential writer of original 
modernist literature in Iran today is Mahdi Bazar¬ 
gan, one of the contributors to the collective volume 
already mentioned. His work is characterized by the 
clear influence of certain Sunni modernists, a concern 
with demonstrating the confluence of scientific fact 
with religious truth, and a fluent and persuasive style. 
His first book was Mufahhirat dar Islam (1943; later 
reprinted), a detailed demonstration of the biological 
and hygienic utility inherent in the Islamic prescrip¬ 
tions for ritual purity. Of his later production, to¬ 
talling some twenty titles to date, mention may be 
made of ’■Ishh wa parastish (1963), a work subtitled 
“the thermodynamics of man”; Du*a (1964), discuss¬ 
ing the psychological benefits of prayer; and Dars-i 
Dinddri (1965), stressing the continuing need of man 
and society in the modern world for religion. Bazar¬ 
gan has also been politically active as one of the 
moving spirits behind the Nihdat-i Azadi, a religious¬ 
ly orientated component of the proscribed opposition¬ 
al National Front. One of his associates in this venture 
has been Sayyid Mahmud Jalikanl, author of a number 
of works including the significant treatise Dfihad wa 
Shahddat (1965). 

Most of the works of Bazargan and Talikam have 
been published by a Tehran house known as Shirkat-i 
Intishar, which continues to put out an ever-increas¬ 
ing volume of modernist religious literature. A few 
specimens may be cited by way of example: ‘AIT 
Ghaffuri’s Islam wa Pldmiyya-yi djahdni-yi }iukuk-i 
bashar (1964), aiming to show how Islam has prefigured 
the notion of universal human rights; Muhammad 
TakI Sharl'ati’s Tafsir-i Nuvin (1967), a commentary 


on the last djuz‘ of the Kur’an, markedly rationalist 
in tendency; and Muhammad Mudjtahid Shabistari’s 
Diamv’a-vi insani-yi Islam (1969), a work stressing 
the universalist and fraternal aspects of Islam. 

There are too certain special classes of religious 
literature worthy of note. One is the popular religious 
biography, of which the chief exponent is Zayn al- 
‘Abidin Rahnama. His immensely successful bio¬ 
graphy of the Prophet, Payambar, first published in 
1937, has gone through more than fifteen editions 
and been translated into French (Paris 1957). Rah- 
nama’s work is characterized by skilful narrative 
technique and a free use of invented dialogue. A two- 
volume Zindagdni-yi Imam Husayn (new edition 
1966) has enjoyed similar popularity. Also deserving 
of mention in the same genre is the Persian translation 
of C. V. Gheorghiu’s French biography of the Prophet 
under the title of Muhammad, payghambari ki az turn 
bayad shinakht (1964). 

Polemical literature forms another notable division 
of contemporary religious writing. Numerous works 
have been written stressing the unique identity of 
the Shi'a, partly as an adjunct to and partly in con¬ 
tradiction of, moves towards a SunnI-Shi'i rappro¬ 
chement. Probably the best work in this category is 
Sayyid Muhammad Husayn JabatabaT’s Shi c a dar Is¬ 
lam (1969). The vast work in Arabic on the supposed 
appointment of ‘All as successor to the Prophet at 
the pool of Khumm, Shavkh ‘Abd al-Husayn Amlni’s 
al-Ohadir, has been partially translated into Persian. 
A more popular treatment of the same subject is 
the anonymous and collective work Hassastarin 
farazi tdrikh yd ddstan-i ghadir (1969). Other works 
are aimed at refuting the attacks made on Shi'i Is¬ 
lam by the radical anti clerical Ahmad Kasravl in his 
frequently reprinted ShPagari. In this category men¬ 
tion may be made of Hadjdj Siradj An$SrI’s Shi l a chi 
miguyad (third edition, 1966), and Muhammad TakI 
Shari'ati’s Farida wa luzum-i din (1965). Finally, 
there exists an extensive literature in refutation of 
BahaTsm, chiefly in pamphlet form. 

In addition to the printed word, the broadcast 
lecture on religious subjects has played a part of 
importance in the diffusion of contemporary Islamic 
thought, particularly in an era of decreasing mosque 
attendance. The names of Muhammad TakI Falsafi 
and Husayn Rashid stand out among the especially 
celebrated preachers; the texts of their lectures have 
been collected and published in book form. 

Another innovation of the postwar period has con¬ 
sisted of societies and organizations devoted to ta- 
bligh, to the propagation of the faith by means of the 
printed and spoken word. The earliest of these was 
the Andjuman-i Tablighat-i Islami, founded in 1943 
by Dr. ‘Ata Allah Shihabpur with headquarters in 
Tehran and branches in a number of provincial cities. 
It published a number of booklets on the fundamentals 
of religion, as well as a magazine entitled Nur-i 
danish and a yearbook bearing the same name. The 
activities of the organization seem to have faded out 
in the late 1950s. 

In 1965 there was established in Kum an institution 
called the Dar al-Tabligh al-Islaml, the fulfilment of 
the wishes of the late Burudjirdl and under the aus¬ 
pices of another mudiiahid, Ayat Allah Muhammad 
Kazim Sharl'atmadari. The institution trains students 
in the religious science, not, like the traditional 
madrasas, for the sake of pure knowledge, but with 
a view to the effective propagation of religion among 
the masses. English is among the subjects taught, 
and it is intended to institute missionary activity 
abroad. On the occasion of the fourth anniversary 
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of the institution, a lavish volume entitled Sima-yi 
Islam was published, containing contributions by 
leading contemporary religious writers. Closely asso¬ 
ciated with the activities of the Dar al-Tabllgh is 
an author by the name of Sayyid Hadi Khusraushahl. 
a figure well-known in international Islamic circles 
and editor of the popular religious magazine Maktab-i 
Islam (appearing since 1958). 

More recently still, there has been founded in 
Tehran the institution known as Husayniya-yi Irshad, 
a centre where well-attended lectures on religious 
subjects are given by prominent figures both from 
the < ulamd y and the world of learning. It too has 
publications to its credit, the most notable being a 
two-volume collection of papers entitled Muhammad, 
khatam-i payghambaran (1969). During the hadjdj 
season, the Husayniya establishes a temporary branch 
at Mina, where Iranian pilgrims go to receive guid¬ 
ance and hear lectures on the significance of the 
pilgrimage. 
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(Hamid Algar) 

iii.—T urkey 

M ithiu the Ottoman-Turkish context isldh 
seldom meant modernism in religion. The word 
has more often been associated with political re¬ 
form which, in turn, meant at first (during the 
1 1 th/17th and I2th/i8th centuries) the restoration of 
the old political order, and later (approximately after 
1800), a reconstitution of the political system on the 
basis of principles more and more remote from those 
of sultanate and caliphate. There is no word con¬ 
sistently used to denote the idea of religious modern¬ 
ism, as distinct from the modernization of religious 
institutions such as the madrasas, where again the 
term used was isldh. There is no major movement 
of religious modernism comparable with those found 
elsewhere in the Islamic world. 

The absence of a concept and movement of reli¬ 
gious modernism seems to be a result of the char¬ 
acteristic Ottoman fusion of religion and state, sym¬ 
bolized by the frequent use of the term din-u-devlet 
by Ottoman writers. In an institutional or in a theo¬ 
logical sense, very little scope was left for the rise 
of a religious modernism independent cf political re¬ 
form movements. The Ottoman polity had succeeded 
more than any other in maintaining Islam and its 
representatives, the < ulamd , 1 within the framework 


! of the state organization. The religious institution, 
j which represented no spiritual or ecclesiastical au¬ 
thority, was merely a segment of the ruling institution, 
and was organized into an order or odjak [q.v.]. Its 
role lay mainly in the cultivation of jurisprudence 
(fikh), the giving of opinions on legal matters (ifta y ), 
and the execution of the shari'a law and the kdnUn 
(kada ’). The madrasa was not primarily a school of 
theology, but was chiefly a training centre of juris¬ 
prudence. Through its judiciary, the state had adopted 
Sunni orthodoxy, with an emphasis on Maturidl theol¬ 
ogy and the HanafI school of jurisprudence, and thus 
limited the possibilities for theological controversies. 

However, besides the orthodox religious institution, 
with its educational and judicial regimentation and 
hierarchy, scope was also given to another stream 
of religious institutionalization which came closer to 
what might be regarded as an autonomous spiritual 
institution. These were the mystic orders or tarikas, 
of which there was a rich variety as a result of their 
tendency to split and multiply. Most of them, how¬ 
ever, adhered, at least ostensibly to one or other of 
the main conservative, moderate, and extremist 
trends in terms of their attitudes toward the world 
and the state. It was only when a clash took place 
within the accepted limits of discrepancy between the 
c ulamal and Sufi orders that there was the possibility 
of some kind of religious controversy. When such 
a clash extended to the basic tenets of orthodoxy, 
the c ulama y tended to view it more in political than 
religious terms and treated the exponents of such 
views as heretical. In all such cases the < ulama 5 
easily obtained the support of the political power. 
The majority of the tarikas, however, avoided open 
antinomianism and maintained their position within 
the framework of the Ottoman polity. They adopted 
quietism or indifferentism on theological-political 
matters and were inclined more and more to ritualism 
and incantation or to poetry and art. This tendency 
not only safeguarded their existence, but also added 
prestige and enhanced their popularity among various 
classes of society, particularly among the artisans, 
the military, and the bureaucracy. The tarika thus 
represented another example of the union between re¬ 
ligion and state, attracting the participation not only 
of the 'ulama’ but also of high ranking statesmen, 
often even of the rulers themselves. Furthermore, 
the Ottoman state succeeded, in the later period, in 
making the tarikas a semi-official pillar of the state 
by recognizing the mashayikh alongside the 'ulama’ 
in various ceremonial affairs. 

After a fairly long period of partnership between 
the state, the c ulamd , } and the tarikas, religious and 
spiritual controversies arose when in the nth/i7th 
century all of them faced the earliest challenges of 
the modern world. The objects of their controversies, 
such as coffee-drinking, smoking, intoxication, the 
use of silk or jewellery, emotional extravagance in 
daily life or in religious observance, belief in powers 
above or beyond the state and God may seem unim¬ 
portant, but they were innovations partly introduced 
by the material affluence of the ruling class and the 
monetary and fiscal crises caused by the advent of 
an inflated economy and the concomitant disruption 
of the traditional orders of the Ottoman polity, ac¬ 
companied by the impoverishment of the masses. The 
confluence of these factors made the problem of in¬ 
novation ( bid*a ) the central theme of religious contro¬ 
versies. The c uIanuP and the mashayikh accused each 
other of such innovations while the state, perhaps 
the real culprit, took the occasion to tighten its grip 
upon both. 
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However, no basic change in the traditional out¬ 
look of the ‘ulatna* and §ufi orders took place before 
the challenge of the modern world, although one 
should not conclude that the ‘ulatna* always took a 
negative attitude toward innovations. Because of 
their vested interest in the maintenance of the 
Ottoman system, their attitude to change was 
dictated by their principle of maflaha, political 
expediency. Only in a few cases did the ‘ulama* 
openly oppose government policies and attempts 
at reform. In periods of tension the ‘ulatna* turn¬ 
ed against the Sufis rather than against the state, 
and under their attacks, the farikas became more 
docile. This was an important stage on the road 
towards their later decline and discredit. The ‘ulatna* 
as a whole stood firmly on the side of the state, 
although with a relative degree of elasticity, but 
they survived the first phase of the crisis only with 
a tangible loss of religious vitality and initiative. 
Both of these religious institutions were thus in de¬ 
cline, long before 1800. Already in the middle of 
the nth/i7th century Koil Beg [j.w.], in his Risala, 
had described the corruption of the corps of ‘ulamd*, 
and later Hadjdji Khalifa (Katib Celebi [tf.v.]) in his 
Mizan al hakk ft ikhtiydr al-ahakk (English trans¬ 
lation by G. L. Lewis, The balance of truth, London 
1957) ridiculed the nonsensical controversies raging 
between the ‘ulamd* and the shaykhs and deplored 
the depth of ignorance in rational and religious 
sciences in the madrasas. While the ‘ ulatna* had 
become thoroughly worldly, the farikas tended to 
become mere removed from reality. 

The reign of Selim III (1789-1807), as the first 
period of serious attempt at comprehensive reforms, 
found the ‘ulamd* more active in worldly affairs than 
interested in religious reform. Among the reform 
projects submitted to this ruler the best one was pre¬ 
pared by ‘Abd Allah Molla, a high ranking member 
of the ‘ ulatna*. None of his recommendations for the 
reforming of the religious institution, however, had 
any effect upon the Shaykh al-Isldm, the head of the 
'ul«»w > , nor upon his colleagues, and produced no¬ 
thing tangible which could be called modernism in 
religion. The farikas fell into further disrepute and, 
at least one of them, the Bektashiyya, received a 
deadly blow from the 'ufama 3 -supported destruction 
of the Janissaries under Mahmud II in 1826, becausa 
of the alleged association between the two. Since then, 
the farikas have never recovered, with the exception 
of two intervals, the first during the reign of 'Abd 
al-Hamid II (1876-1909) and the second from the 
1940s on. 

The earliest sign of a fundamental change in the 
position of the religious institution only appeared 
when some of the provisions of the Tanfimat charter 
were implemented. At first, the ‘ulamd* managed to 
ignore the implications of the Tanfimat reforms for 
religious modernism. While the Tanfimat proved to be 
a new step in further involving the religious insti¬ 
tution in politics, at the same time it marked the first 
split between religion and state. For example, while 
the Shaykh al-Islam, as the head of the religious insti¬ 
tution, was given a permanent and prominent position 
in the cabinet, half of the judiciary was reserved 
for the new Ministry of Justice, the regulation of all 
pious foundations was assigned to the jurisdiction of 
the Ministry of Awkdf, and all newly formed schools 
were put under the Ministry of Education [see bab-i 
mashIkhatI. 

Despite this trend of laicization of the institutions 
which were traditionally under the control of the re¬ 
ligious institution, the Shaykh al-Isldm, the ‘ulamd* 


and the madrasas continued to play conspicuous roles 
in wordly affairs. That these activities varied from 
combating the laicized institutions, or sabotaging the 
codification of the Medfelle, to backing the state 
against the interference of the European Powers aimed 
at further secularizing reforms and participating in 
secret conspiracies for the deposition of rulers, is 
an indication of the fact that the ‘ulamd* had lost 
their internal unity, and their association with the 
state had become tenuous. 

During the Tanfimat, as well as the constitutional 
movement of the young Ottomans, the ' ulatna* pro¬ 
duced no prominent religious thinker. The only out¬ 
standing figure who came from the ' ulamd* class was 
Ahmad Djewdet Pasha (1822-1895 [?.».]), but he be¬ 
came prominent only after he left the religious in¬ 
stitution and became a secular statesman. Djewdet 
was perhaps the greatest reformer of the period, but 
as a legal reformer and not as a religious thinker. 
He succeeded in curbing the tendency of the Tanfimat 
statesmen toward a wholesale adoption of new codes 
from France on the one hand, and, on the other, re¬ 
cognized the inability of the ‘ulatna*, as the spokes¬ 
men of the shari‘a, to fulfil the requirements of a 
modern legal system. The Medfelle [g.v.] (1870-77) 
and the Ifanun-u-Erddi (1858) were the major pro¬ 
ducts of his attempts at the modernization and codi¬ 
fication of Islamic law. His englightened modernism, 
however, did not extend to constitutionalism. While 
he received the acclaim of the Young Ottomans as a 
modernist on matters of fikh, he sided with 'Abd al- 
Hamid II against the constitutionalists, although it 
was the very same ruler who interrupted Djewdet’s 
work in codification under pressure of the famous 
reactionary Shaykh al-Isldm, Hasan Fehmi [g.v.j. 

The reign of 'Abd al-Hamid II (1876-1909 [q.v. j) 
was a period of total eclipse for any type of religious 
reform. It became instead a period of resurgence 
for the farikas, particularly for those which had no 
historic position in the Ottoman empire but were 
imported, mostly from North Africa, and which ‘Abd 
al-Hamid seems to have encouraged in order to re¬ 
new Ottoman influence in Arab countries. These fa- 
rikas became centres of obscurantism, and the attempt 
to use them for political purposes sealed the fate 
of these once vigorous foci of popular religiosity. It 
is to be noted that during the reign of ‘Abd al-Hamid, 
who espoused pan-Islamism, no trace of the modernist 
ideas of men like Muhammad ‘Abduh [q.v.] is dis¬ 
cernible, although there was an abundance of the 
literature of the “Refutation of the Materialists” type 
inspired by Djamal al-Din al-Afghani [q.v.]. 

Some influence of Muhammad Abuh’s modernism 
was found, on the other hand, in pre-1908 writings 
of the secular intelligentsia who were at war with 
‘Abd al-Hamid. Dr. ‘Abd Allah Djewdet. who is re¬ 
garded as one of the most extreme atheists among 
the Young Turks, was the first to give space to Mu¬ 
hammad ‘Abduh’s ideas in his review Iditihdd, pub¬ 
lished in exile. After the restoration of the consti¬ 
tutional regime in 1908, the first modernist review, 
Sirat-t Mustakim (later Sebil ul-Refad), appeared as 
the organ of the younger ‘ ulamd*, who no longer 
constituted a clerical order in the Old Ottoman sense. 
The leading figures of this modernist review, how¬ 
ever, were handicapped by the complications created 
by the impending clash between the Pan-Ottomanism 
of the Young Turks and the Islamic-Arab nationalism 
of the Egyptian modernists. The review appeared to 
be more in the footsteps of Rashid Ri<J 3 than Mu¬ 
hammad ‘Abduh. In reality, very little space was 
given to ‘Abduh in Sirat-t Mustakim-, only two arti- 
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cles were published about him, both being trans¬ 
lations. What was believed to be modernism in Arab 
countries thus appeared in Turkey to be a religious 
reaction against the Ottoman caliphate. The secular 
Westemists also denounced these modernists as 
reactionaries. A controversy between the two poets 
of the two camps, Tewfik Fikret and Mehmet ‘Al$if 
[Ersoy], has remained ever since as the model of the 
conflicting views of the secularists and the modernists. 

While the modernists of the Strata Mustakim 
steadily turned conservative in Sebil ul-Re$ad as they 
were challenged by Westernists and nationalists, the 
cause of religious modernism was taken up more 
strongly by the secularist intelligentsia. ‘Abh Allah 
Diewdet [see djewdet] and Kllt^zade Hakki, both 
writing in Idxtihad, launched attacks against the tra¬ 
ditional '■ulamd’ as well as the modernists. The most 
prominent and influential figure, however, appeared 
from among the ranks of the Turkist nationalists. 
This was Ziya Gdkalp (1876-1924 [see gOkalpI). Un¬ 
like his contemporay Musa Djar Allah or Bigief 
(1875-1949), the theologian and reformer of the Turk¬ 
ish Muslims of the Russian Empire, Gdkalp was 
neither a theologian nor a religious thinker. As a 
romantic populist and nationalist sociologist he 
developed a three-principled ideology, in which Islam 
was significant only within the limitations of western¬ 
izing modernism and of the cultural revival of the 
Turkish nationality. In the scattered writings of 
Gdkalp (ed. and trans. by N. Berkes) we find his 
views on Islamic modernism inseparable from his 
ideas of the secular state and national culture. 

The religious modernism of Gdkalp paved the way 
for the more radical secularism of the Kemalist era 
(1923-1938). Kemal Atatiirk (1881-1938) was even 
more remote from the tradition of the “Islamic sci¬ 
ences”, the ’ulamd’, the madrasas and the (arikas, 
which he always associated with backwardness, ig¬ 
norance, superstition and conspiracy, and he saw no 
place for them in the increasingly laicized political 
and social institutions. The most spectacular of his 
revolutionary changes were the abolition of sultanate, 
caliphate, and Islamic law. The ‘uirna’ organization, 
the madrasas, and zdwiyas of the (arikas were closed 
and their properties transferred to the wakf ad¬ 
ministration, which had already become a depart¬ 
ment of government. 

It would be misleading to regard the Kemalist re¬ 
forms as a total eradication of Islam in Turkey. 
What was really eradicated was Islam in its entangle¬ 
ments with the Ottoman pattern of state and religion. 
To the extent to which Islam had been institutional¬ 
ized within this historic polity, within which it had 
always suffered from formalism and sterility, it 
inevitably suffered from the disestablishment of that 
polity. Islam was now made dependent upon the 
voluntary adherence of the believer; the places of 
worship were kept open and their administration put 
under a department of religious affairs financed by the 
state, but deprived of any prerogative of theological 
or dogmatic authority. While the recognized religions 
(Islam, Christianity, and Judaism) were taken under 
the protection of the law, any political formation in 
association with any of these religions was banned, 
and the establishment of any new sect or jarlka was 
prohibited. The decline, stagnation, and corruption of 
the old religious institutions, which were nothing but 
aspects of the decline and fall of the Ottoman Empire, 
made the Kemalist reforms easier and more accept¬ 
able than we are some imes led to believe. 

It was only after the cooling of the national fervour 
(which had greatly facilitated the implementation and 


acceptance of the Kemalist religious reforms) after 
World War II that a new interest in Islam re-appeared. 
Here again we see no sign of iflak in the sense of 
modernism, as was always the case in the Turkish 
tradition. Four lines of development may be distin¬ 
guished. (1) Scholarly interest in Islam. Works of a 
historical nature, editions or translations of texts, 
and some sociological studies. (2) A growing interest 
of the rising bourgeoisie in religion, mainly expressed 
in raising funds for repairing old religious buildings 
or for the construction of new mosques, and in various 
manifestations of religiosity such as the observance 
of religious holidays, recitals of the Kur’Sn or Maw- 
ltd poetry, alms-giving, pilgrimage, and fasting (3). 
The rise of new illegal (arikas, mostly of non-tra- 
ditional types, as sectarian protest groups, favoured 
on the whole by artisans, small shopkeepers and 
traders. (4) Anti-secular ideological tendencies clam-, 
ouring for the restoration of the sharia and even of 
an Islamic state. This decidedly anti-Kemalist trend 
is mostly favoured by dissatisfied groups of Western¬ 
ized intelligentsia and a faction of the nationalist 
youth. The fact that all of these were given a free 
hand, partly because of the rise of the multi-party 
system in opposition to single party rule, and partly 
because of the relative consolidation of democratic 
freedoms, has led those who took them as signs of 
a religious modernism and those who believed that 
they are the signs of a reactionary return to the 
past to attach an exaggerated importance to them as 
representing a stage going beyond the Kemalist con¬ 
ception of religious reform. That all appear to have 
class, occupation, region, and party motivations and 
alignments indicates that the Kemalist reforms suc¬ 
ceeded in changing the Ottoman polity into one in 
which religion can become a point of political conflict 
as it is in all modem democracies. 
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iv.—I ndia-Pakistan 

Indian Muslims were among the first Muslim 
peoples to come in contact with Western civilization; 
but it was only after the establishment of the rule 
of the British East India Company in the wake of 
the Hattie of Plassey (1757) that the direct impact 
of western institutions came to effect their lives and 
minds. The reform of the civil and criminal, but 
not the personal branches of the sharPa law into the 
form of Anglo-Muhammedan law, which developed 
in the last decades of the 18th century [see 
sharPa], was the first major injection of reformism 
affecting the legal and social life of the Indian Mus¬ 
lims. But in the formulation and development of this 
reformism they played no part. 

The direct impact of Europe was felt by some 
Indo-Muslim travellers during the late 18th and early 
19th centuries. These included I‘ti$am al-Din, Yusuf 
Khan Kammalpush, and Mirza Abu Talib Khan. Of 
these the last [9.1/.] was by far the most receptive 
and analytical. The influence, if any, of these trav¬ 
ellers on the formation of opinion among the Indo- 
Muslim Mite was insignificant. 

The apologetic formulation of modernism is traced 
usually to Sayyid Aljmad JKhan [f.v.], whose writings 
are, no doubt, the foundation of its subsequent de¬ 
velopment; but the actual pattern of this apologetic 
was formulated a decade or so earlier by Karamat 
‘All Djawupuri (d. 1873) ‘ u his Ma’akhidh al- c ulum 
(Eng. tr. ‘Ubaydi and Ainlr ‘All, Calcutta 1967). 
He presents the later quite familiar apologetic thesis 
that modern scientific discoveries not merely coin¬ 
cide with, but have actually resulted from the inspi¬ 
ration of the Kur’an, transmitted to Europe through 
Spain; and that in absorbing the discoveries of mod¬ 
ern Western sciences, Muslisms would really be re¬ 
verting to the truth implicit in their own religion. 

The towering figure of Sayyid Ahmad Khan domi¬ 
nates the entire edifice of Indo-Muslim modernism. 
He equates the implied and interpreted truth of 
klir’anic revelation with his understanding of two 
19th-century criteria of judgement, “reason” and 
“nature”. Revelation is the word of^God, and “nature” 
the work of God; between the two there can be no 
contradiction. Of the four traditional sources of Is¬ 
lamic law, he rejects idqma'- (consensus) [q.v.] ; sub¬ 
stitutes (tiyas (analogy [q.v.] by idfjtihdd (use of indi¬ 
vidual reasoning) [9.a.], which he considers to be the 
right of every educated and intelligent Muslim; 
doubts the authenticity, and therefore the validity, of 1 
much of the corpus of Itadith [q.v.] ; and concentrates 
almost exclusively on a re-interpretation of the 
Kur’an. In his kur’anic exegesis he denies the 
validity ot naskh (abrogation) [q.v.], considering it 
relevant only to the historical sequence of Jewish, 
Christian and Muslim scriptures, the later scriptures 
abrogating the earlier ones. His eschatology, angelo- 
logy and demonology is non-material and based on 
rationalizations. In his interpretation of the social 
structure of Islam he argues against the permissibility 


of either slavery or polygamy. O11 the other hand, he 
justifies interest on capital and property, equating 
the forbidden riba (usury) with compound interest. 

Sayyid Alpnad Khan’s work was supplemented by 
that of his associates, of whom Ciragh ‘All, who 
wrote extensively of the possibilities of reform in a 
modern Muslim state and on dfihad [9.v.J, was more 
radical. Mahdi ‘All Khan Muljsin al-Mulk, who was 
also Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s successor in implementing 
his educational and political policies, was compara¬ 
tively more moderate in his religious views. The 
apologetics of Sayyid Ahmad Khan and his colleagues 
were only partly accepted by the Indo-Muslim upper 
middle class elite; they were rejected in various de¬ 
tails, but 011 the whole broadened the horizon and 
liberalized the concept of religious faith. They were 
totally repudiated by the c ulamd\ 

Amir ‘All [9.1-.], who wrote exclusively in English, 
with a mixed Muslim and western readership in 
mind, did not belong to Sayyid Alimad Khan’s 
Aligarh movement, but was very considerably in¬ 
fluenced by it, and propagated its apologetic and 
reformist formulations 

Whereas Sayyid Ahmad Khan was opposed to re¬ 
vivalism as backward-looking, it became a recurrent 
theme in the drama of modernization with the Mu- 
saddas and other poems of his associate Hall q.v. ; 
this element reached its zenith in the pan-lslamic 
verse of Ikbal [9.1.]. 

Muhammad Ikbal (1875 ?-1938) is the most out¬ 
standing figure of 20th-century Indo-Muslim 
modernism; but compared to Sayyid Ahmad Khan his 
modernist orientation and analysis is more subtle, va¬ 
gue, less easy to grasp in its totality and at times even 
contradictory. His appeal is primarily poetic, to sonic 
extent intellectual, but not effectively theological. 

The set of values which Ikbal more or less ar¬ 
bitrarily selects as necessary for the development 
of the individual self and the community are not 
directly derived from the Kur’an, but traced to it 
apologetically. These values are movement, power 
and freedom, which form the recurring leitmotifs 
of his poetic work and of much of his sustained 
writing. In his religious thought intuition is a basic 
concept and defined as a higher form of intellect; 
at certain stages it is equated with prophethood; and 
it plays an important role in Ikbal’s Bergsonian view 
of evolution, which is basically moral despite its 
reliance on the value of power. In law Ikbal also 
places a great deal of emphasis on idftihdd; but un¬ 
like Sayyid Ahmad Khan he accepts the validity and 
broadens the concept of idftna 1 equating it with de¬ 
mocracy or a parliamentary system of government; 
at the same time making some concessions to the 
view that the ‘utowd’ have also a role to play in 
any movement aimed at reformism in order to balance 
it—a view which to a great extent has influenced the 
pattern of constitution-making in Pakistan. Eor Indian 
Islam he proposes a role of conservatism which may 
counter-balance the secularism adopted by Turkey. 

His contemporary Abu’l-Kalam Azad (1888-1958) 
is not exactly a modernist; but he liberalizes and 
humanizes Islamic belief, in his exegesis of the 
Kur’an, by stressing the attributes of God as the 
X : ourisher, the Provider, the Merciful One and the 
Beautiful One. Whereas Ikbal had placed man at the 
centre of the universe as God’s viceregent with lim¬ 
itless potentialities, Azad again restores God to 
the supremely authoritative position in the scheme 
of the universe, and leaves man little choice but to 
admire, obey, worship and follow 1 lim. 

Both Ikbal and Azad influenced the thought of 
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Ghulain Ahmad Parwiz (Parwez) whose modernism is, 
on the whole, this-worldly and pragmatic, but based 
on an untenable extravangant and far-fetched inter¬ 
pretation of the kur’anic terminology. Because of 
his exegetical extravagance his influence on the mod¬ 
ernist Hite has been minimal. 

These landmarks of the intellectual history of 
modern Islam in India had some effect on the social 
modernization of the Muslim upper classes up to 
1947. Only after that date did the great debate be¬ 
tween westernization and orthodoxy begin in Pakis¬ 
tan, and it still continues. In terms of social reform the 
one precarious gain so far made by modernism in 
Pakistan has been confined to the revision of Muslim 
family law, which has made polygamy a little more 
difficult and divorce a little less easy. The Hite 
which created Pakistan and which has been ruling it 
subsequently is, on the whole, modernist and western¬ 
ized in social outlook as well as in the processes 
of administrative decision-making; but in politics and 
in constitution-making modernism is heavily under 
the pressure of orthodoxy, especially of the funda¬ 
mentalist movement of Abu ’ 1 -A‘la Mawdudi. 
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v.—C entral Asia [see Supplement] 

ISLAM, submission, total surrender (to 
God) — rnasdar of the IVth form of the root S L M. 

I. Definition and Theories of Meaning. 

1. — Kur’anic references.—-The “one who 
submits to God” is the Muslim, of which the plural 
Muslimun occurs very often throughout the suras. 
Islam, on the other hand, occurs only eight times 
there; but the word must be considered in conjunction 
with the fairly common use of the verb aslama in the 
two meanings which merge into one another, “surren¬ 
der to God’'(an inner action) and “profession of Islam", 
that is to say adherence to the message of the Prophet. 
The eight occurrences of Islam are as follows:— 

a) . Three verses stress its quality of interiority: 
"Whomsoever God desires to guide, He expands his 
breast to Islam” (VI, 125); Islam is a “call ” from 
God, which must prohibit falsehood (LX 1 ,7) and which 
places whoever receives it “in a light from his Lord” 
(XXXIX, 22). 

b) . Three other texts, constantly quoted through 
the centuries, stress the connection between islam 
and din [j.a.]. It is certainly appropriate in this con¬ 
text to translate din as “religion”, though without 
forgetting the idea of debt owed to God which it con¬ 
notes. “Today, I have perfected your religion (din) 
for you; I have completed My blessing upon you; I 
have approved islam for your religion” (V, 3), and 
“the religion, in the eyes of God, is islam” (III, 19). 
The surrender of the whole Self to God can alone 
render to Him the worship which is His due; whoso¬ 
ever should seek for another religion, his search 
would not be approved (cf. Ill, 85). 

c) . The action which operates islam supposes a 
“return” to God, tawba, a conversion. The Kur’an 
speaks of “conversion to islam” —to condemn the 
unbelief ( kufr ) of those who had nevertheless made a 
profession of faith (IX, 74). Similarly it condemns 
the complacency of the Bedouins who boast of their 
islam “as if it were a favour on their part” (XLIX, 
17). In addition: "Say: ‘Do not count your islam as 
a favour to me; nay, but rather God confers a favour 
upon you, in that He has guided you to belief, if it 
be that you are truthful” (ibid.). A little earlier, the 
very important verse XLIX, 14 had made a clear 
distinction between islam and iman: “The Bedouins 
say: ‘we believe’. Say: you do not believe; rather 
say, ‘We surrender’ (aslamnd). Faith has not yet 
entered into your heart”. 

It would therefore be an exaggeration to state, 
with A. J. Weusinck (The Muslim Creed), Cambridge 
1922, 22), that “in the I<ur’an the terms islam and 
{won are synonymous”. It is true that to recognize 
oneself as a Muslim and to be a believer are two 
existential realities which together take possession 
of a man’s whole being to ensure his salvation (ibid.). 
But the Kur’an (XLIX, 14 and 17, and still more IX, 
74) evokes an explicit profession of islam which is 
in no way a guarantee against the sin of kufr, and 
has no saving value unless it is the expression of 
faith. On comparing these verses with III, 19 and V, 
3 (insistence on the idea of din), we see that the 
kur’anic statements themselves urge men to make 
islam not merely a (general) act of submission and 
surrender to God, and not merely obedience to God’s 
commandments, but also an affirmation which grants 
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admission to the ummat al-nabi, the “people of the 
Prophet", whatever their inner dispositions. These 
diverse connotations were to recur throughout the 
ages, as a result of the self-awareness brought about 
by the umma. 

2. — Some hadiths. — In the collections of ha¬ 
diths the emphasis, in defining islam, will be placed 
upon submission to God, expressed by deeds: above 
all, the prescribed acts of worship, including adoration 
of the One God, but also the khayrat, “good works". 
Thus, by way of example: in al-Bukhari. ii, 37 ( hadith 
of Gabriel), after defining iman by its content (“to 
believe in God, in His angels, in the future life, in 
the prophets, in the resurrection”), the Prophet, in 
reply to the question “What is islam?", replies: 
"islam is to adore God without associating anything 
with Him, to observe the ritual prayer {faldt), to 
pay zakdt, to fast during the month of Ramadan" 
(similar text in Muslim). But it is also “to give food 
(to the hungry) and to give the greeting of peace 
(saldm) to those one knows, just as to those one 
does not know” (al-Bukhari, ii, 5). And the best islam 
will be that of the Muslim of whom one has to “fear 
neither the hand nor the tongue” {ibid., 4). 

The Musnad of Ibn Hanbal (iii, 134; cf, A. J. 
Wensinck, op. cit., 23) states: “ islam is external, 
faith belongs to the heart”. The act of “surrender to 
God” is therefore expressed by holding fast to the 
ritual observances and social behaviour prescribed 
by the religious Law. God alone judges men’s hearts, 
and hence the reality of faith; the judgement of men 
may concern itself with islam. The “science of fikh" 
has been called makdm al-islam by the Sufis. 

3. — The relations between islam and 
i ma n. — The essential question of a theological order, 
which was discussed at a very early time and upon 
which the schools of fikh and kaldm were divided, 
was that of the distinction or non-distinction between 
islam and faith, and of their connection. The answers 
will depend upon the view taken of each of these 
concepts. We shall not go again into the question of 
the various definitions of iman [g.r.j. Here, very 
briefly, are the principal positions adopted. 

a) . The Mu'tazili schools, who identify faith and 
prescribed works, similarly identify faith with islam: 
it being clearly understood that the right intention, 
the niyya, is necessary for the validity of the deed 
—“actions are valid only through the intentions,” 
says the hadith (al-Bukhari. ii, 41). Whoever commits 
a grave transgression of the prescriptions of the Law 
loses the status of mtFmin and Muslim, and reverts 
to the status of kufr according to the Kharidjls, to 
an “intermediate status” (between faith and unbelief) 
according to the Mu'tazilis. 

b) . Many Hahafis (Hanafl-Maturidis) similarly con¬ 
sider islam and iman to be synonymous, but define 
each of them essentially as verbal confession (ikrdr), 
sometimes linking this with intimate adherence, or 
at other times, following the Murdji’is, with know¬ 
ledge of the heart, or both of these. The Hanafl- 
MSturidl texts of the Fifth Akbar I (doubtless 2nd/8th 
century) and of the V Vasiyyat Abi Hanifa {^rd/gth 
century) ignore the question. Towards the end of the 
4th/ioth century, however, the Fikh Akbar II was to 
draw an at least nominal distinction. It was to state 
(a. 18) that current language distinguishes between 
iman and islam, and that islam is defined as “total 
surrender (taslim) and total obedience (inkiyad) to 
the divine commandments”. The text adds: “there is 
no faith whatever without islam, and islam could not 
exist without faith; the one and the other are like 
the outside and the inside [“back and belly”, in 


the literal translation of A. J. Wensinck]; and 
religion {din) is a name which covers both of them, 
and all the commandments of the Law”. Here then 
I man is as it were the inner, hidden reality of islam, 
from which it could not be separated. 

c) . In its definition of faith, the Hanbal! line in¬ 
sists upon affirmation by the tongue (kawl) and by 
deeds (a'maf), either with or without the addition, 
according to the texts, of adherence of the heart 
(ta$dik). So much so that al-Barbahari (d. 329/941) 
was to say, according to the fabakat al-lfandbila: 
“We cannot testify to the reality of the faith in a man 
so long as he does not carry out the totality of the 
laws of islam" (quoted by H. Laoust, La profession 
de foi d’Ibn Bafta, Damascus 1958, 82, n. I). Islam 
in the sense of observance becomes the guarantee of 
faith. The Hanbalis however were to remain faithful 
to the text of the Musnad cited above, and to the 
’■Akida VI of Ibn Hanbal, who affirms the distinction 
between islam and iman. Accordingly, in the 4th/ioth 
century, Ibn Batta returns to the Kur’an, XLIX, 14 
and affirms: “The term islam does not have the same 
meaning as the term iman. Islam is a word which 
denotes the community of religion {milla), and iman 
is a word which expresses an adherence of faith 
(tajdi/s)” (from the translation of H. Laoust, op. cit., 
50/82). The choice of milla, and not din, in this text 
is characteristic: islam is “religion”, no longer solely 
in the sense of a debt due to God, but in the sense 
of a “religious community” attached and connected 
to a prophet (cf. below). Thus, in the 4th/ioth century, 
we find the use of islam to denote the Muslim religion 
as an organized and differentiated religion. A century 
later, Ibn ‘Aljll in the same way was to make islam 
obedience to the commandments of God. But he who 
commits a great transgression “does not lose his 
status of mu’min to become merely Muslim, for 
islam forms part of iman" (G. Makdisi Ibn c Aqil cl 
la risurgence de I'Islam traditionaliste au XI‘ siecle, 
Damascus 1963, 527). 

d) . The Ash'arts and the Shafi'i jusrists also made 
a distinction between islam and iman. After defining 
faith as words and deeds, and then by its content 
according to the "hadith of Gabriel”, al-Ash'ari, in 
th credo of the Makdldt al-Islamiyyin (ed. c Abd al- 
Hamld, Cairo n.d., i, 322, identifies islam with the two 
constituent parts of the shahada, in other words with 
the verbal testimony which grants admission to the 
Community of the Prophet, and concludes: “islam is 
different from iman". The credo of the Ibana (ed. 
Cairo 1348, 10), without defining islam, states that 
it is “wider than faith” and specifies “that all islam 
is not faith”. If we compare these views with the 
text of the Luma‘ which above all regards faith as 
inner adherence {huwa tafdik bi-lldh 4 , cf. R. J. 
McCarthy, The Theology of al-Ash c ari, Beirut 1953, 
75/104), we understand that the later Ash c aris were 
able to claim that islam, the observance of the pre¬ 
scriptions ordained by the Law, and above all the 
explicit profession of the shahada, can be "practised” 
without faith, and that faith (inner tasdik) can exist 
without islam (here contradicting the Hanball line, 
for whom every believer is a Muslim). But islam 
without faith is the way of hypocrites (munafikun), 
consigned to God’s chastisement; faith without islam 
need not be culpable, in the event of some invincible 
external obstacle; it would become so if the testimony 
to islam was not given through cowardice, weakness 
or half-heartedness. It would then be a fault not of 
unbelief {kufr) but of grave prevarication (fish ).— 
When he summarizes the ShJfi'i theses (which he 
contrasts with the identification madeby theHanafls), 
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al-Diurdiani says that “isldm is the verbal profession 
of faith without the agreement of the heart, while 
faith is the agreement of the heart and the tongue" 

( Ta'-rifdt, ed. Fliigel, Leipzig 1845, 23).—This 
thesis was later to be generally accepted. 

Whatever definition of faith might be proposed, 
it remains true however, for the Hanbalis and the 
Ash'aris alike, that imdn and isldm, without becoming 
identical, imply one another. Isldm, says H. Laoust 
in summarizing the philosophy of Ibn Taymiyya ( Con¬ 
tribution a une (tude de la mlthodologie canonique 
de (...) Ibn Taimiya, Cairo 1939, 74. n. 3), is the 
“external and so to speak social application of the 
Law”, and imdn in the “interiorization of isldm’’. 
(Thus once again, despite the difference of the con¬ 
ceptions involved, we come across “the outside" and 
“the inside”, j ahr and bafn, of the Fikh Akbar II). 
—An outline of the most usual teaching is provided 
in the 19th century by the Ash'ari al-Badjuri (Hdshiya 
. . . c aid Diawharat al-tawhid, ed. Cairo 1352/1934, 
28-9), who says: “Imdn and isldm are different in 
their significance but not in truth, that is to say in 
the subjects (who profess them) . . . But it is a question 
here of faith which assures salvation, and of isldm 
also, otherwise there would be no reciprocal con¬ 
nection”. The same nuances occur in the 20th century, 
for example in the Ifaydt Mu ham mad of Muhammad 
Husayn Haykal (Cairo 1358/1939, 506).—It should be 
noted finally that only certain Ash'aris and Shafts 
applied the term mu'min, but not Muslim, to the man 
who has faith in his heart and who dies without having 
been able to profess isldm. In general, it was con¬ 
sidered preferable to call him Muslim, not before men 
but in the eyes of God. 

4. — The "world of isldm". — fn this way, 
therefore, isldm is “to give oneself unconditionally 
to God” (G. Makdisi, op. cit., 324); so much so that, 
as the Hanballs were to take pleasure in saying, “the 
religion of all the prophets is isldm". Abraham, 
Moses and Jesus are true muslimun. But it is the 
“seal of the prophecy", manifested in the Kur’an, 
which was to “perfect the religion”. According to the 
first part of a much quoted hadith, “the best of all 
things is isldm; the foundation of isldm is the ritual 
prayer” and, with the j aldt, all the other obligations 
(‘ibdddt ) prescribed by the Law. Now, it is the ob¬ 
servance of the Law, its “external and so to speak 
social application” (H. Laoust), which is the binding 
force of the Community of the Prophet. And so 
wherever the Ifur’anic prescriptions are observed 
communally, there isldm will be; such will be “the 
lands of isldm (bildd al-isldm), “the world, the house, 
of isldm” (ddr al-isldm). 

Such expressions are traditional. It was in this 
way that, at the beginning of the 5th/nth century, 
al-Mawardl examined the various categories into 
which the bildd al-isldm are divided (al-Ahkam al-sul- 
(aniyya, beginning of chap, xiv, ed. Cairo, n.d., 
151 ff.). The implication remains that isldm, practised 
in this way, is the testimony, rendered socially, to 
faith in the One God and to free adherence to the 
prophetic mission of Muhammad. The Hanafi Sibt Ibn 
al-DiawzI (d. 654/1256) in his MiFdt al-zaman men¬ 
tioned the “purchased" conversions of Jews and 
Christians, which the Ash'aris sought to make in 
Baghdad in the 5th/11 th century, and he repeats the 
protests of the supporters of the sharif Abu Dja'far, a 
ljanball: “This is the isldm of gifts, not the isldm of 
conviction” (quoted by G. Makdisi, op. cit., 356). Abu 
Hamid al-Ghazali was similarly to question the degree 
of validity of a forced conversion to isldm. 

“There is no compulsion in religion” (Kur’an, II, 


256), and “religion, in the eyes of God, is in truth is¬ 
ldm" (III, 19). Even in the writings of those who dis¬ 
tinguish most sharply between imdn and isldm, at no 
time will this reference to inner conviction be found 
absent. But the point of first importance, for the 
jurist who is studying and formulating the statutes 
and laws of the bildd al-isldm, is not so much the 
degree of invidual interiorization of the mukdbal of 
reciprocal relationship isldm-imdn, as the communal 
observance of those prescriptions which make isldm, 
those sha‘dHr al-isldm “the blazon of Islam” (L. 
Massignon), which are symbolized by the banners of 
the imams, the guides of the Community. 

This is so true that a synonym of ddr al-isldm 
was to be ddr al-'-adl “the world of justice”, in which 
“the rights of God and of men”, ordained by the 
Kur’an are observed and protected. On the other hand 
there was to be the ddr al-kufr "world of unbelief”, 
which is the ddr al-fusrb “world of war”. The jurists 
analyse the circumstances in which it can become 
“obligatory” to abandon the ddr al-kufr in order to 
enter the ddr al-isldm or at least the ddr al-sulh, which 
has concluded a treaty of “reconciliation” with the ddr 
al-isldm. —Anyone who describes himself as a 
Muslim means to affirm thereby not so much his care 
for the practice and personal observances (although 
certainly not neglecting such matters) as for adherence 
to a Community of those who acknowledge the Kur’an 
and Muljammad. It is here perhaps, far more than 
in any “sacral” conception of the political organiza¬ 
tion, that this specific spiritual-temporal fusion of the 
Muslim City has its root. 

5. — From isldm to Islam.— In European 
languages, it has become customary to speak of Islam 
to denote the whole body of Muslim peoples, countries, 
and states, in their socio-cultural or political as well as 
in their religious sphere. And it is in a similar sense 
that modern Arabic often uses al-isldm. What con¬ 
nection does this very general meaning retain or not 
retain with the etymological significance of the word, 
and its evocation of “surrender to God” ? 

This question, an important one if we wish to avoid 
misconceptions and misunderstandings, has been 
discussed recently in a well-documented and apposite 
manner by Professor Wilfred Cantwell Smith in The 
Meaning and End of Religion (New York 1964, chap, 
iv "The special case of Islam”, 75-108). As the author 
indicates, it is only recently (i9th-20th centuries) 
that Islam has incontestably become the chosen term 
to signify both a religion and a politico-social area 
(fortunately replacing “Mohammedanism” “Islam- 
ism” and other such terms). Religious and cultural 
history thereby adopts the very name by which the 
bildd al-isldm designate themselves, as with a title of 
honour. And it is merely since the beginning of the 
19th century, probably under the influence of West¬ 
ern ideas, that writers in Arabic have employed it in 
an equivalent way. 

W. Cantwell Smith emphasises, by reference to 
Brockelmann’s Oeschichte der arabischen Liiteratur, 
that this term isldm, though comparatively rare in 
the Kur’an, with the passage of time appears more 
and more frequently in the titles of works in Arabic. 
In the classical period (the Western Middle Ages) it 
was already used more commonly than imdn, and 
often in correlation with nifam, system, organization; 
in the 19th century, the relative figures for imdn and 
isldm are 7% and 93% respectively. It is this that 
Prof. Cantwell Smith calls “reification in Islam”. The 
emphasis thus appears to be placed on Islam as the 
organization and self-defence of the Community 
which is its expression, and much less on the inner 
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personal values which the etymology of the word 
connotes. It appears however that our present brief 
examination of the use of islam according to Muslim 
formulations and usage itself may suggests a few re¬ 
marks here, which do not invalidate, but which limit 
and qualify the slightly different perspective of Prof. 
Cantwell Smith. 

a) . If it strue that islam signifies primarily 
the action and state of the man who surrenders him¬ 
self totally (to God), nevertheless it would be er¬ 
roneous to regard it, in this etymological sense, as a 
kind of synonym for tawakkul bi-llah, the (inter- 
iorized) “abandoning” of oneself entirely into 
the hands of God. As the Kur’an understands the 
word, islam is indeed, as the Fifth Akbar II says, a 
surrender ( taslim) to the divine Will as expressed by 
the (fur’anic teaching, and an obedience (inktyad) to 
His commandments; and, by this very means, ad¬ 
mission to the Community, “the best to have arisen 
among men” (Kur’an, III, no). Quite soon, ad¬ 
mission to the Community was to be the aspect pre¬ 
ferred. If the requisite inner attitude does not corres¬ 
pond to it, there is some grave individual failing 
(fifk ), there is no abandonment of islam. 

b) . Prof. Cantwell Smith observes that, in the 
classical age, the diversity of religious beliefs was 
to express itself by milal rather than by adydn. But 
we have already noted that the Hanbali Ibn Bafta, in 
the 4th century, defined islam as a milla, hence a com¬ 
munity, the Community of Muhammad. The difference 
between din and milla, al-Djurdianl said {Ta’-rifat, iii), 
is that "din relates to God, and miUa to the Prophet”. 

c) . The Kur’an however defines islam as religion, 
din (III, 19; V, 3); but not as a religion, Prof. Cant¬ 
well Smith justly notes. The plural of din, adydn, 
he further notes, does not occur in the Kur'an. But 
if the religion, al-din, which renders to God that 
which is due to Him, is indeed islam, it is, through 
that very fact, millat al-nabi and ummat al-nabi. For 
the Muslim, Islam is not one religion among others, it 
is the religion, and the other religions (al-adydn) are 
such only in so far as they participate in Islam. Each 
prophet sent from God has his milla-, but the din is 
unique, accomplished by surrender to God and obe¬ 
dience—the very definition of islam — already lived 
by the prophets that preceded it, and expressed ac¬ 
cordingly to all its needs by the “seal" of the revela¬ 
tion, the Kur’Sn. 

We do not think that these various connotations 
are absent from the Muslim works of the contempor¬ 
ary period. To take one example only, we find them in 
the Risalat al-tawfiid of Muhammad ‘Abduh. “The 
religion of Islam, or Islam”, says 'Abduh, “is the 
religion brought by Muhammad" (Cairo 1353, 152). 
And the whole final section of the Risala constantly 
speaks in this sense of Islam, its principles, its 
spirit and its extension in the world (ibid., 152-206, 
French trans., Paris 1925, 104 40). As soon as the 
ummat al-nabi began to expand in space and time in 
the face of other religious communities, what Prof. 
Cantwell Smith calls “reification” was found to be 
inscribed in the original fundamental data. His¬ 
torical realities on the one hand, and the progress 
of the phenomenology of religions on the other, have 
not ceased to confront Muslim thought with this two¬ 
fold fact: the existence of non-Muslim religions, 
established in their faith and their ritual observances, 
and, moreover, the uncertain faith and the failure 
to "practise” by certain men who none the less 
continue to invoke the help of the umma. Hence the 
anxiety to defend Islam as a religion and a community, 
while nevertheless the old IJanball and Ash'art dis¬ 


tinction between iman and islam is repeated and 
emphasized. 

But this distinction, however generally admitted 
it may be, is in no way intended to justify the pro¬ 
clamation of islam by one who denies iman or who 
even does not bother to appreciate the true values 
of faith. Those who are Muslims simply through 
having heard the call of Islam, or because they were 
born of Muslim parents, but who do not have faith 
in their hearts, then, according to what Muhammad 
Husayn Haykal more or less says (loc. cit.), their 
islam is feeble and sickly. Only those who seek for 
a sincere faith (iman sadik) hear the call to Islam 
with regard to God alone. 

At the present time there are three meanings of 
the word islam says Prof. Cantwell Smith (op. cit., 
107): 1) the immediate existential meaning of personal 
surrender of oneself entirely to God; 2) the empirical 
reality of the “world of Islam”, as it exists socio¬ 
logically; 3) the ideal Muslim community—“a con¬ 
crete historical ideal” we would gladly say—as it 
must tend towards its realization. These three 
meanings in fact remain closely bound together in 
Muslim thought, today as in the past, and no study of 
Islam, no analysis of the Muslim Community or of the 
world of Islam should separate them. 

Bibliography: in the article. (L. Gardet) 

ii.—D iffusion of Islam 

In our present state of knowledge, the diffusion 
of Islam can only be studied in broad outline. In the 
first place, with regard to numbers, we often have 
to be content with approximations; nor should it be 
forgotten that, with the world population increasing 
at an accelerated pace, even the most accurate sta¬ 
tistics prove to be out of date within a few years. 
Moreover it sometimes happens that in certain coun¬ 
tries Muslims and non-Muslims adopt different sets 
of figures, particularly when these figures serve as 
the basis for political claims or considerations of 
honour. In the second place, such figures do not re¬ 
flect the qualitative aspect of this diffusion. It is 
possible for conversions on a massive scale to be 
produced within the space of a few years (as in the 
case of the Galla tribes in Ethiopia, to the west of 
Harar, in about 1930-50). But it must not be for¬ 
gotten that, for these conversions, the way had some¬ 
times been prepared over a long period, by a whole 
process of maturing and by favourable circumstances 
which, in themselves, cannot be statistically expressed. 

A. — General Survey. The diffusion of Islam 
has been the consequence of a certain number of 
factors which are more or less easily discernable; 
over and above the particular attraction this religious 
movement has exerted upon men, the personality of 
its first leaders and the economic circumstances of 
Arabia at the time, among other things, there is a 
further point which requires to be examined—the 
part played by wars. Even if, in the vast majority 
of cases, the conquered remained free not to change 
their religion, the introduction by force of arms of 
a Muslim regime which took upon itself the adminis¬ 
tration of their country represented the first stage 
of a process which was bound to end in their gradual 
conversion. 

The conquest itself was not brought about suddenly. 
It was often achieved in waves, with ebb and flow, 
but it was governed by a tide which, save in Europe, 
proved to be rising ever higher. Thus Damascus, 
reached as early as 13/634 by reconnaissance units, 
was attacked and conquered much later; recaptured 
by the Byzantines, it finally fell into the Arabs’ hands 
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111 036- Similarly Tunisia, where a first raid in 2b/ 
647 was followed by a respite of more than twenty 
years before the final conquest and the founding of 
Kayrawan (50/670). So too Transoxiaua to which, 
after an initial invasion in 52-4/672-4, the Arabs re¬ 
turned at the beginning of the following century; or 
Chinese Turkestan, reached in 93/713, and to which 
they returned in 133/751. Kabul in Afghanistan was 
reached by the end of the ist/7th century, without 
being occupied, and two centuries were to pass be¬ 
fore the Muslims came back in strength to stay. 
Muslim warfare had been a war of movement, a war 
of wide spaces, steppes or deserts. 

The first period of expansion extends from the 
death of Muhammad to the end of the Umayyad 
caliphate of Damascus. One century was enough for 
the Muslims to achieve an extraordinary epic feat. 
The dynamism of the new community combined with 
favourable circumstances to allow their success. The 
weakness of the Persians and the Byzantines after 
decades of war between them, their exhaustion, which 
caused them to underestimate the newcomers’ 
strength, the internal conditions within the Roman 
empire of Byzantium which was then in difficulties, 
with its territory being engulfed by the barbarian in¬ 
vasions, the resentment of the various peoples ruled 
by Byzantium, the divisions among the Christians, all 
these considerations worked in favour of the Muslims. 
But the new fact, as compared with the multiple bar¬ 
barian invasions of the time, is that the barbarians 
were assimilated by the countries they conquered, 
whereas Islam on the contrary imposed itself upon 
the old civilizations. The most remarkable point 
about the diffusion of Islam is not so much the fact of 
the conquests as that of their permanence. When 
Islam became the religion of a territory, it never 
thereafter ceased to be so, except in Europe (and 
even then under armed pressure), and except in the 
centre and south of India, where many of the Hindu 
sultanates were revived after the first Muslim con¬ 
quests. 

In this way, we can trace the conquests of Syria- 
I’alestine (13/634-19/640), Egypt Z8/639-22/642), the 
Maghrib (49/699-85/705), Spain and Narbormese Gaul 
92/711-85/705), and, in the east, of 'Irak (15/636- 
20/641), Armenia and then Iran (21/642), as far as 
Transoxiaua and Chinese Turkestan. The river Indus 
was reached in gi-4/710-3, but these advanced posi¬ 
tions were afterwards abandoned. 

In the direction of Byzantium, which was besieged 
without success, the Muslim advance was blocked 
in Asia Minor where a state of flux for long prevailed. 

In East Africa, colonies of Muslim merchants 
are recorded at a very early date at trading depots 
on the shores of the Indian Ocean. 

Under the 'Abbasids, these conquests were rounded 
off with the capture of Mediterranean islands such 
as the Balearics and Sicily. But, most important, 
Muslim culture was gradually taking shape, increasing 
the spread of Islam, and the populations, while left 
free to retain their faith, little by little adhered to 
the new religion, the religion of the ruling class and 
of the new society. In Spain, however, Islam was 
confronted by the Reconquest, which started early 
and eventually culminated in the fall of Granada in 

1492- 

Everywhere else, however, expansion continued, 
sometimes by force of arms, sometimes by peaceful 
proselytism. Towards the year 1000, the first stage 
in the conquest of India began: finally the whole 
Ganges valley was conquered in about 488/1192- 
6o6/t209. Various raids during the 8th/i4th century 


succeeded in bringing almost the whole peninsula 
under the domination of the Muslims. They were how¬ 
ever obliged to withdraw from many regions, especial¬ 
ly in the centre and south. Islam came to Indonesia by 
way of a Muslim centre situated in the north-west of 
Sumatra, at the end of the 7th/i3th century; in the 
8th/i4th century, Java was governed by Muslim 
rulers. 

In sub-Saharan West Africa, it was shortly after 
the year 1000 that Islam was established. There is 
mention of a Muslim prince at the head of the Sonrais 
at Gao on the Niger as early as 400/1009-10. Islamic 
rulers are found at ICanein (north of Lake Chad) in 
about 473/1081-90/1097. Little by little, Muslim king¬ 
doms appeared (in particular Mali, in the 7th/ 13th 
century); but their Islam was still a religion of the 
court of the warlike or literate aristocracies, which 
had no contact with the masses. It was later, with 
the military activities (especially of the Eulanis) and 
the activities of the brotherhoods that the islamiza- 
tion of the masses was brought about, during the 
18th and 19th centuries. Under colonial rule the pro¬ 
cess of conversion was extended still further. 

In Hast Africa, Islam began to spread from Zayla' 
(a port situated opposite Aden) a centre of islamiza- 
tion even in the 6th/i2th century. Climbing up to as¬ 
sail the high Ethiopian plateaux, where they never 
succeeded in gaining a real foothold, the Muslims 
established themselves firmly in the less elevated 
regions to the east and south (especially in Harar). 

In the Nile valley, the Christian kingdoms of Nubia 
held out until the 8th/9th-i4th/i6th centuries, when 
they disappeared. The islamization of Nilotic Sudan 
was followed by that of the minor kingdoms situated 
between the Nile and Chad. In the 18th century, Islam 
came to predominance to the south of the Sahara, 
from the Atlantic to the Red Sea, except only in the 
Ethiopian Highlands. 

Along the Gulf of Guinea, the impenetrable equator¬ 
ial forest—even when not infested with tsetse flies— 
for a long time halted the shepherds who were the 
Muslim conquerors of the territory. But with the 
modern age the situation has changed. With the con¬ 
version of a section of the Yorubas (near Lagos) and 
penetration into other tribes hitherto reputed to be 
impossible to convert, with the movements of popu¬ 
lations characteristic of countries today, this forest 
no longer forms a boundary, and many Muslims in¬ 
termingle with the inhabitants of the coastal towns. 

The commercial centres on the African coast of 
the Indian Ocean, which remained isolated in their 
world of business transactions, gradually became 
stronger (especially in the 4th/ioth century). But it 
was in the 19th and 20th centuries that they became 
centres of islamization; the suppression of slavery 
and the opening of the hinterland had swept away the 
barriers that confined them to their trading-ports. 
Consequently there has been a considerable, though 
recent, advance by Islam in these zones during the 
last half-century (Kenya, Tanzania and even to the 
eastern Congo). 

I11 all these conquered lands in Asia or Africa, 
or in all the sultanates ruled by Muslims, a special 
world was created, the Muslim world, where life, 
art and thought were marked by Islam, even though 
many traces of the past still survived. The simple 
imposition of a foreign political framework was very 
quickly followed by the adoption inwardly of Muslim 
values. 

Finally, to conclude this general survey, it should 
be noted that the attack launched by the Ottoman 
Turks finally, in 1453, swept away the barrier of 
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Constantinople. Europe was invaded as far as Vienna 
which was twice besieged, in 1529 and 1683, though 
without success. The ebb then followed, particularly 
in the 19th century and at the start of the 20th. 

B. — Present characteristics. If we at¬ 
tempt to trace on a modem map the distribution of 
Muslims throughout the world, it becomes apparent 
that Islam is a religion which is almost confined to 
Asia and Africa. The only exceptions to this rule 
are some millions of Muslims in Turkey in Europe 
and in the Balkans, migrant and transient workers 
in western Europe, and immigrants in North and 
South America. 

In the countries where Christian minorities remain, 
as well as in pagan countries, Islam is making pro¬ 
gress, above all because, in order to be truly in¬ 
tegrated into Muslim society, it is necessary to be 
a Muslim. Since this integration alone permits cer¬ 
tain marriages, the proportion of the conversions to 
Islam undertaken on the occasion of marriages is 
very high. This integration also facilitates the finding 
of employment and advancement to higher posts. In 
certain countries, questions of social castes some¬ 
times enter, since conversions take place particularly 
in certain strata of the population. But however that 
may be, in view of the simplicity of the Muslim 
dogma which places man face to face with God the 
Creator and Providence, and in view too of the aspect 
of fraternity which Islam presents to the newcomer 
(especially when he is received into a brotherhood), 
man’s fundamental religious sense is satisfied. Thus 
the step to be taken does not deter anyone who is 
no longer greatly attached to his old religion. 

Tolerance for ancient customs has also played a 
part in many countries, since Islam requires merely 
a profession of faith for a convert to be able to enter 
the community. Then, little by little, islamization 
has been effected in depth. Moreover, Muslim society, 
which gave the new member the satisfaction of be¬ 
longing to a vast community covering the entire world, 
with its own military, cultural, religious and political 
renown, has always exerted effective control over 
him. While leaving those who served it very free, 
from the moment they made their profession of faith, 
it has always been at pains to protect its members 
from any possible proselytism and, above all, to 
prevent them from leaving Islam once they have 
adopted it. Until recently, the apostate was put to 
death; .even now, proselytism is still strongly disap¬ 
proved, and the man who deserts Islam cuts himself 
off from his own people, save in exceptional cases, 
even though modern jurists no longer authorize the 
death penalty for apostasy. 

Paradoxically, among the features which have fa¬ 
voured the expansion of Islam during these last de¬ 
cades must be included colonial occupation. In many 
cases the occupying powers relied on Muslim elements 
possessing a higher degree of civilization than the 
pagans, in the countries where these still survived. 
Alternatively, it placed without discrimination under 
the same legal system inspired by Islam, both Mus¬ 
lims and those who were neither Muslim nor Christian. 
In the same way, by destroying the tribal framework 
of African paganism, colonialism created the great 
numbers of rootless people who have found in Islam 
a justification for social existence. All the more 
since Islam has presented itself as a native religion, 
not as a colonial importation, while the difference 
in the standard of living, so obvious in the case of 
Christians newly arrived from Europe, did not arise 
between Muslims and pagans, who all sprang from 
the same soil. Peace too has assisted the movement 


of preachers or merchants belonging to brotherhoods. 

In Black Africa, the kurianic schools have been 
centres of Muslim expansion, both through the scope 
they have given for zeal to have effect, and also 
through the number of future propagators of Islam 
who have been formed there. The poverty of the 
material equipment in the great majority of these 
establishments, like that of the curricula, must not be 
misinterpreted. Thanks to these, the values which the 
children there have learnt to respect, above all the 
sense of dedication and pride in belonging to the 
Muslim community, have profoundly marked whole 
regions. The story of David and Goliath is repeated 
in these schools in the triumph of poor resources. 
At the present time, incidentally, in many Muslim 
countries the official school has replaced the kurianic 
school. 

The conditions affecting the expansion of Islam are 
extremely variable, according to the countries con¬ 
cerned, and we should not make any attempt to sys¬ 
tematize them. There are large organizations working 
through pamphlets (like the Abmadiyya in Pakistan); 
there is the sending out of teachers and preachers; 
there is a whole system of instruction by radio. But 
the Muslim missionary apparatus is infinitely less 
cumbrous than that of the Christians. It is the natives 
of the country concerned who open schools, after 
having been sometimes (though not always) educated 
at centres abroad. It is the Muslims themselves, es¬ 
pecially the merchants, who bear the chief respon¬ 
sibility for the missions. Finally, the brotherhoods 
have played a very great part in this movement. But 
whatever the differences, it is striking to observe 
wherever Islam is established, the same pride in the 
community, with as a consequence a certain number 
of common basic attitudes, affecting the manner of 
life and thought. This pride and its consequences, 
by favouring a certain impermeability to foreign in¬ 
fluences, have been powerful weapons in resistance 
to colonialism. 

For some thirty years, the Muslim world has 
been evolving very rapidly. Universities have been 
founded [see djami'a). The instability of the world 
economy has made itself felt everywhere. Travels 
and contacts have multiplied. Socialism has changed 
the face of many societies. But, above all, Islam 
has adopted modern methods of communication— 
pamphlets, radio, Television, etc. The number of 
people who listen on their transistors to sermons in 
Ramadan is now vast. 

C.—Statistical outline. Basing themselves 
on the figures for world population valid in about 
i960, some good authors privately estimated that 
there might be 435 million Muslims in the world. At 
the present time, with the increase in population, they 
now exceed 500 millions. 

The figures which follow will indicate a total based 
upon the statistics for the populations of individual 
countries (in 1966), as contained in the UNESCO 
Statistical Yearbook (1967). After that, the article 
will provide details, so far as it is possible to do 
so, of the proportion of Muslims within the different 
countries. Figures given without further details sig¬ 
nify the number in terms of thousands. 

1.—Africa (perhaps 130 million Muslims out of 318 
million inhabitants). 

a) Arabic speaking Africa (perhaps 70 million Muslims) 

— Morocco 13,451 (Muslims only) 

— Mauritania 1,070 

— Algeria 12,102 (total population) 

— Tunisia 4,458 (id.) 

— Libya 1,676 (id.) 
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— E.A.R. (Egypt) 30,083, two million of whom are 
Christian 

— Sudan (Khartoum) 13.940, 70% of whom are 
Muslim 

b) Africa south of the Sahara, excluding the Sudan 
(perhaps 60 million Muslims) 

— Somalia 2,580, of whom 99% are Muslim 

— Nigeria 58,600 (?), of whom 43% are Muslim 

— Ethiopia 23,000 (?), of whom 40 to 50% are 
Muslim 

— Senegal 3,490, of whom 75 % are Muslim 

— Niger 3,433, of whom 72% are Muslim 

— Mali 4,654, of whom 65% are Muslim 

— Guinea 3,608, of whom 62% are Muslim 

— Chad 3,361, of whom 55% are Muslim 

— Upper Volta 4,955, of whom 26% are Muslim 

— Tanzania 10,717, of whom 23% are Muslim 

— Ghana 7,945, of whom 20% are Muslim 

— Cameroon 5,350, of whom 20% are Muslim 

— Kenya 9,643, of whom 10% are Muslim 
Smaller numbers of Muslims are found in the 

following countries, in which they represent respect¬ 
ively the proportion of the population as indicated: 

— Sierra Leone 33%, Gambia 73%, Portuguese 
Guinea 26%, Ivory Coast 25%, Dahomey 15%, 
Liberia 15%, Mozambique 11%, Malawi 7%, 
Botswana 5%, Togo 5%. Elsewhere the proportion 
is still smaller. 

N.B. A better knowledge of the countries to the south 
of the Sahara made it possible, in about 1945, to 
assert the existence of numerous isolated pagan com¬ 
munities in regions thought to be wholly islamized 
(certain zones of Chad, North Cameroon, North Niger¬ 
ia). Since then, a movement has been started among 
these pagans for conversion to Islam; in north-west¬ 
ern Nigeria, this was vigorously supported by the 
political authorities, in the years preceding the dis¬ 
turbances of 1965. 

For Nigeria, the reader will note a very clearly 
marked break in the rate of growth of population. 
As, until 1952, this was following a regular increasing 
curve, the figures given since that date correspond 
with an acceleration which requires to be explained 
before it can be accepted. 

For Ethiopia, to which Eritrea has since been 
added, the Annuaire du Monde Musulman, 1954, ac¬ 
cepts only half the figure officially given (cf. p. 389). 
2.—Asia (perhaps 390 million Muslims out of 1,868 
million inhabitants) 

a) Arab countries of Asia (perhaps 29 million Mus¬ 
lims), the principal centres being: 

— Saudi Arabia 6,870 

— Yemen 5,000 

—• Irak 8,338, of whom 95% are Muslim 

— Syria 5,450, of whom 88% are Muslim 

— Lebanon 2,460, of whom 50% are Muslim 

— Jordan 2.040, of whom 92% are Muslim 

b) Islam in the USSR, 30 million (?) Muslims 

c) Islam in the Middle East (perhaps 72 million 
Muslims), in 

— Turkey 31,880, of whom 99% are Muslim 

— Iran 25,781, of whom 98% are Muslim 

— Afghanistan 15,960 (almost all Muslim). 

d) Islam in Pakistan, India, Ceylon and Burma (per¬ 
haps 145 million Muslims), the two major groups 
being 

— Pakistan 105,044, of whom 86% are Muslim 

— India 498,680, of whom perhaps 11% are Muslim 

e) Islam in China, 15 million (?) Muslims 

f) Islam in South East Asia (perhaps 100 million Mus¬ 
lims), chiefly located in 

— Indonesia 107,000, of whom 87% are Muslim 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV 


— Malaysia and Singapore 10,212, of whom 44% are 
Muslim 

— Philippines 33,477, of whom 5% are Muslim. 

3.—Europe. 

A little less than 5 million Muslims in the Balkans, 
to whom must be added the Muslim workers in west¬ 
ern Europe, so far as they have not been included 
in the figures for their respective countries of origin. 

To conclude this survey, the figure of 525 million 
Muslims might be suggested for the year 1966, a 
year during which the total world population has been 
estimated at 3,356 million inhabitants. The Muslims 
would represent about one-sixth of all human beings, 
or slightly less. 

Bibliography : Since the list of books con¬ 
cerning this subject is too long to be given in full, 
the reader is referred to the bibliographies re¬ 
lating to the different countries dealt with above. 
A general survey of the expansion of Islam will 
be found in some historical atlases, such as the 
Historical Atlas of the Muslim Peoples, Djambatan- 
Amsterdam 1957. See also: L. Massignon, Annu¬ 
aire du Monde Musulman, Paris 1955; U.N.E.S. 
C.O., Statistical Yearbook, 1967 (giving the figures 
for 1966). Some statistics are published by a 
number of countries: Religion in the Middle East, 
ii, London 1969; Bilan du Monde i960, Encyclo¬ 
pedic du Monde Chretien, ed. Casterman, ii, 1964; 
J. Ducruet and M. Martin, Statistiques Chretien- 
nes d’Egypte, in Travaux et Jours, Beirut no. 24 
(July-Sept. 1967), 65-75. 

(J. Jomier) 

ISLAM, Encyclopaedias of [see mawsO'a], 
ISLAMABAD, the name given by the emperor 
Awrangzib [g.t’.j to several towns in India, 
for reasons not precisely known. All these towns 
were already included in the Mughal territories and 
were not freshly conquered from the Hindus to provide 
an excuse for their rechristening. Of these Cittagong 
[q.v.], now in E. Pakistan, at the head of the Bay 
of Bengal, is still known occasionally in religious 
circles as Islamabad, the official name remaining the 
original Cittagong. Mathura, on the river Yamuna, 
known for its numerous temples and Hindu shrines, 
was given the name Islamabad after a serious in¬ 
surrection by Gokala Djaf, a leading zamindar of the 
area, had been suppressed by the imperial forces under 
Hasan 'All Khan, in 1080/1669-70. The name never 
became popular and the town continued to be known 
as Mathura, although coins of gold, silver and copper 
were struck there with the mint name of Islamabad 
from the time of Awrangzib till the reign of Shah 
'Alam II (reg. 1173/1759-1221/1806). Amantnagin the 
Kashmir valley, situated at 33 0 44' N. and 75° 12' E. 
about a mile from the Nilab (Jhelum), also received 
the name Islamabad and is still known to the Muslims 
of the area by this name. Known for its shawls, spas 
and springs, it is not known when this new name was 
given to Anantnag or why. The fort of Cakana, near 
Poona, one of the strongholds of SIvadjI, the Mahratta 
chief, was named Islamabad after it had been taken 
by Awrangzib’s general Sha'ista Khan in 1073/1662-3, 
after bitter fighting. 

Bibliography: Jadunath Sarkar, A short 
history of Awrangzib *, Calcutta 1954, 152; Imperial 
gazeteer of India, Oxford 1908, xiii 371. 

(A. S. Bazmee Ansari) 

ISLAMABAD, the new capital of Pakistan 
[q.v.], was set up in i960 on the recommendation 
of a special commission, headed by General Yabya 
Khan, then (1971) president of Pakistan. Situated be¬ 
tween 33° 19' and 33° 50' N. and 72° 34' and 72° 23' E., 
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some 8 miles from Rawalpindi, the general head¬ 
quarters of the Pakistan army, the site elected “an¬ 
swers all questions relating to climate, landscape, com¬ 
munication, defence...". Off the road to Murree, 
a nearby hill station, and spreading over an area of 
351 sq. miles, consisting mostly of natural terraces, 
rising from 1700 to 2000 ft. above sea level, it is 
divided into 40 sectors, each measuring 800 acres, 
reserved for residential purposes. The climate is 
extreme, the temperature reaching 115 0 T' in summer 
and dropping down to 27 0 T' in winter. Rainfall is 
plentiful, but the area around is mostly arid and the 
town depends 011 supplies of fruit and vegetables 
from the plains. Construction work, started in 1961 
under the Capital Development Authority, a statutory- 
body, still continues and will take many more years to 
complete. In early 1970, 8,000 houses of various types 
had been constructed, accomodating more than 60,000 
people, mostly government officials and their families. 
Schools and colleges, markets and shopping centres, 
hospitals and dispensaries, post and telegraph offices, 
cinemas, hotels and restaurants, public parks and 
other civic amenities have been provided. The Islama¬ 
bad University, meant for advanced post-graduate 
studies in science and technology, has started function¬ 
ing. A grand mosque, designed by a Turkish architect, 
will be built at the foot of the Margalla hills, the 
backdrop of Islamabad, out of the funds provided by 
Saudi Arabia. The court-yard and the pyramidal 
sanctuary roofed by tilted flat slabs, supported on 
double beams, will accommodate 100,000 persons. 

The plan of the town is based on the principle of 
“dynapolis”, i.e., allowing for growth in scale and 
size. Practically all the government offices and min¬ 
istries, including diplomatic missions, are now housed 
in Islamabad. The president of Pakistan, however, 
still lives in Rawalpindi. 

A fast expanding town, the population is expected 
to reach the half million mark by 1980. Besides 
the President’s House and the National Assembly 
building, two major landmarks, provision has been 
made for setting up a national library, archaeological 
and war museums, national archives etc. Over a 
million trees have been planted all along the 125 miles 
of roads and boulevards to give colour to the land¬ 
scape. 

Bibliography : Pakistan Year Book 1969, Kara¬ 
chi 1969, 271, 274, 358, 361, 369, 371, 412, 464, 467, 

483; 20 Years oj Pakistan —2947-67, Karachi 

1968, 534-35. (A. S. Bazmee Ansari) 

ISLAM GIRAY, the name of three Khans of 
the Crimea. 

Islam Giray I (938/1532) was the son of Mengli 
Giray [j.v.]. As the leader of the party wishing to 
follow an independent policy, he embarked on a 
struggle with his brother, the khan Sa'adet Giray, the 
appointee of the Ottoman sultan, enjoying the sup¬ 
port of the Crimean tribal aristocracy, who wished to 
wage unrelenting war on the Russians. With this fol¬ 
lowing, in 933/1527 he ravaged the region of Ryazan 
and threatened Moscow. In 938/1532, Sa'adet Giray, 
assisted by the Ottoman governors of Kefe and Azak, 
brought him to battle but was defeated and fled to 
Istanbul (May). Islam Giray did not dare, however, 
to defy the sultan, and so consented to serve as kal¬ 
ghay [?.v.] to the new khan sent from Istanbul, Sahib 
Giray. As such, he made overtures of friendship to 
Moscow. Two months later he rebelled against the 
khan and withdrew into the steppe region of Or-Kapl. 
Defeated by §abib Giray, he asked for pardon and 
was allowed to settle at Or-aghzt. Soon afterwards 
he was killed in a raid by one of the mirzds, BakI Beg. 


Islam Giray 11 (992/1584-996/1588). Having lived 
as a hostage in Istabul under Suleyman I and Selim 
II, he fell from favour upon the accession of Murad 
III and withdrew to Konya, where he devoted himself 
to Mevlevi mysticism, but after the rebellion of 
Mebmed Giray he was appointed khan, being escorted 
to the Crimea by an Ottoman squadron under the 
Kapudan Pasha. The mirzds acknowledged him as 
khan, and Mebmed Giray, while attempting to take 
refuge with theNogaysof the steppe, was taken and ex¬ 
ecuted (Dhu ’ 1 -lya'da 992/end of 1584). But Mebmed’s 
sou Sa'adet Giray, with his Nogay followers, defeated 
him, and he took refuge, wounded, in Kefe. With 
Ottoman support he defeated his rival (battle of An- 
dal, 992/1584) and entered Baghcesaray. A second 
uprising having failed, Sa'adet Giray finally fled to 
the Volga region. His brother Murad, however, had 
gone to Moscow and returned, with Nogay and Cossack 
followers, planning to attack the Crimea. The Otto¬ 
man sultan warned the czar against intervening and 
preparations were made for a campaign against As¬ 
trakhan, where Murad’s force was gathered; but Mu¬ 
rad unexpectedly died. Thenceforward Islam Giray 
made repeated raids into Russian territory (Krapivna 
taken, 995/1587). During Islam Giray’s reign Otto¬ 
man suzerainty over the Crimea was strengthened, 
and the practice began of mentioning the sultan’s 
name before the khan’s in the khufba. He died in 
$afar 997/December 1588, and was buried by the 
Ulu Djami' at Akkerman. 

Islam Giray III (1054/1644-1064/1654), the eldest 
son of Selamet Giray, was, as a young man, taken 
prisoner by the Poles during a raid. Released after 
seven years, he settled at Yanbolu. In 1045/1635 
Bahadlr Giray made him kalghay, and with this office 
he helped to preserve the khanante’s influence over 
the Mansur tribe. When, on the death of Bahadlr 
Giray, Mebmed Giray was appointed kjian, Is¬ 
lam Giray lost the cffice of kalghay, and was ban¬ 
ished, first to Kal'a-i Sultaniyye and then to Rhodes. 
Finally, thanks to the backing of Djindji Khodia. [see 
husayn djindji], he procured the khanate in Rabi' 
II 1054/June 1644. He applied himself first to re¬ 
storing control over the Circassians by eliminating 
Hakshumak, the beg of the Zhana. He came into con¬ 
flict with the ulugh-aghn (i.e., vizier) Sefer GhazI, 
who had helped procure his elevation to the khanate, 
and the mirzds, who wished to engage in a policy of 
raids into Russian and Polish territory. In the first 
trial of strength (RaJjab 1055/August 1645) they were 
defeated, but not crushed; and in 1057/1647 they suc¬ 
ceeded in procuring Sefer Agha’s re-appointment as 
ulugh-agha. 

Successful raids made in 1055-6/1645-6 forced the 
czar to sign a treaty by which he undertook to send 
the annual “tribute” of ulugh-khazine and bolek s and 
to put an end to Cossack raids on Azak and other 
Ottoman territory (text in V. Velyaminov-Zernov, 
Matiriaux pour servir a I’histoire du Khanat de Cri- 
m(e, St. Petersburg 1864, no. 104). A raid led by 
the beg of the Shlrin tribe into Russian territory in 
1057/1647 was a failure, and there ensued a long period 
of peace between Russia and the Crimean Khanate. 

As for Poland, a critical situation arose when the 
Cossacks of Zaporozh under Boghdan Khmelnitsky 
rebelled against the King of Poland and sought Cri¬ 
mean protection. In spite of protests from the Otto¬ 
man authorities, who wished to maintain the state 
of peace with Poland, Islam Giray could not let this 
opportunity slip: he granted Khmelnitsky the rank of 
hetman and put at his disposal a! Crimean force of 
4000 men under the Ur-begi Tughaiv. 
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These Cossack and Tatar troops won several vic¬ 
tories over the Poles in Rabi' II 1058/May 1648, and 
the mediation of the khan enabled the Cossacks to 
conclude a very favourable treaty with the King of 
Poland (Treaty of Zborov, 1059/1649). Under pressure 
from the khan, Lupul, the voyvoda of Boghdan (Mol¬ 
davia) concluded an alliance with Khmelnitsky (1060/ 
1650), and in the following year the Ottoman sultan 
took him overtly under his protection; but in that 
year Khmelnitsky and a Tatar army commanded in 
person by the khan were defeated by the Poles (there 
is no justification for attributing the defeat to treach¬ 
ery by the khan; Cambridge History of Poland, Cam¬ 
bridge 1950, 514). The Cossack-Tatar alliance was 
maintained until the conclusion of peace between 
Poland and the khanate on 24 Mubarram 1064/15 
December 1653: in 1064/1653 Khmelnitsky, while 
negotiating with the Ottoman sultan (who sent him a 
horsetail and standard, see Na'ima, v. 278), was also 
seeking the protection of the czar. 

Islam Giray died in Sha'ban 1064/June 1654. 

Bibliography: See, for the dynasty in gen¬ 
eral, the bibliography to the article giray, and 
for details the articles Isldm-Giray I, II, III, in 
lA, fasc. 52, pp. 1104-8. (Haul Inalcik) 
ISLAMBOL [see Istanbul]. 

ISLAND [see djazira], 

ISLY, a river on the Algero-Moroccan borders, a 
sub-tributary on the left bak of the Tafna. Of little 
importance in itself, this river was the scene of sev¬ 
eral battles, since it constitutes an obstacle on the 
East-West route between Algeria and Morocco. 
Battles occurred here between the Marlnids and the 
£ Abd al-Wadids in 648/1250 and 670/1271, and above 
all there was the battle between the French troops un¬ 
der Marshal Bugeaud and the Moroccan troops com¬ 
manded by Mawlay Mubammad, the son of Sultan 
Mawlay 'Abd al-Rabman. 

Bugeaud’s army consisted of some ten thousand men, 
the Moroccan army of about 30,000, more than two- 
thirds of whom were tribal cavalry. The vital part of 
the battle was fought during the morning of 14 August 
1844 on the right bank of the river. The tactics and 
discipline of the French troops soon triumphed over 
the spirited but disorderly attacks of the Moroccan 
cavalry. The Moroccan camp fell almost entirely into 
the hands of the French. This victory earned for 
Bugeaud the title of Duke of Isly. 

Bibliography. In Arabic: al-Na^iri al-Salawi, 
Iytiksd, ed. Cairo, iv, 196-8 (tr. in AM, x, 167- 
471). Eye-witness accounts: L6on Roche, Trente- 
deux ans a travers I’Islam, Paris 1885, ii, 396-407; 
G6n6ral du Barail, Mes souvenirs, Paris 1894, i, 
236-55; MarshaldeCastellane, Campagnes d' Afrique, 
Paris 1898, 371-5. 

Studies; Ph. de Coss6-Brissac, Les rapports de 
la France et du Maroc pendant la conqulte de I’Al- 
girie, Paris 1931; Ch. A. Julien, Histoire de I'Al- 
gtrie contemporaine, Paris 1964, i, 198-9. 

(R. Le Tourneau) 

ISM (a.), name. In Arabic-Islamic usage the full 
name of a person is usually made up of the fol¬ 
lowing elements: 1) kunya; 2) ism; 3) nasab)-, 4) nisba. 
A certain number of persons are also known by a 
nickname (lakab) or a pejorative sobriquet ( nabaz) 
which, when the name is stated in full, comes after 
the nisba. From the end of the 3rd/gth century, the use 
of an honorific before or after the kunya became more 
and more frequent with persons of some importance. 

1) The kunya [j.v.], usually a name compound 
with Abu (“father of”) or Umm (“mother of”): Abu 
’ 1 -FaiJl, Umm al-Hasan. 


2) The ism, also called '■alam, ism 'alam, is the 
name properly speaking. It can be of several types: 
a) Ancient Arab names, mostly of pre-Islamic origin, 
and in the form of adjectives, elatives, substantives, 
participles or verbs of uncompleted action: e.g., (al-) 
Hasan, Ahmad, Asad, Muhammad, Yazid. Some are 
normally used with the article (e.g., al-Namir), others 
sometimes with sometimes without (e.g., 'Abbas/ al- 
'Abbas), but the majority are without it. It is not 
always easy to know a priori whether they are diptotes 
or triptotes (e.g., 'Umar u and 'Amr un ); a proper 
name being by its nature definite, the tendency has 
always been to treat them as diptotes, and in present 
usage the case-ending itself tends to be suppressed. 
Furthermore, the usual indication of the feminine is 
not necessarily taken as such, and Tazid, for example, 
or Djariya are men’s names. In general only the 
names of the Prophet (Muhammad, al Mu$(afa etc.) 
or of some of the figures of the early Islamic period 
(‘Umar, 'All, 'Uthman, etc.) have survived from 
among these ancient names, specimens of which will 
be found in Caskel, Camharat an-nasab des Ibn Kalbi, 
Leiden 1966. b) Biblical names in their kur’anic 
forms: Ibrahim = Abraham; Isbak= Isaac; Musa = 
Moses; Isma'il = Ishmael. c) Compound names in two 
main patterns: i. 'Abd (slave [of]) followed by Allah 
or one of the divine names [see al-asma’ al-husna]; 
the ancient theophorous names made up of 'Abd and 
the name of a pagan divinity ('Abd Manat etc.) have 
disappeared with Islam, ii. Allah preceded by a con¬ 
struct substantive (e.g., Hibat Allah “gift of God”), 
d) Persian names drawn from old Iranian history and 
legend [e.g., Khusraw, Diamshid. Rustam), e) Turkish 
names (Arslan, Tughrul, Timur). These were common 
in the period of the first Turkish migration into the 
Middle EaM and regularly appear (though much dis¬ 
torted in the orthography) as the names of military 
commanders in the medieval Arabic chronicles of 
Syria and Egypt. Thereafter they fell into disuse, 
but they were revived in modern Turkey under the 
influence of nationalist movements. They frequently 
consist of, or comprise, names of predatory animals 
and birds: Babur, (Bay)bars, (Alp)arslan, Latin, 
Sonkur, (Er)toghrll. They sometimes express the par¬ 
ents’ wishes: Yeter (“enough”-after a succession of 
girls), Tursun (“may he survive”—after a series of 
stillborn babies; the same root probably appears in 
Tur-'Ali, fur-Hasan), Satllmlsh (“he has been sold” 
—by a hitherto barren mother through a vow to a 
saint), f) Names of diverse origins, especially Berber 
(e.g. Yidder “he lives”), g) Names based on abstract 
nouns, sometimes with the suffix I (Tawflk, Hikmet, 
Fikri). These became common in Ottoman times, 
h) Names based on honorific titles (see lakab, below). 

3) The nasab or pedigree, a list of ancestors, 
each name being introduced by the word ibn [q.v.], 
“son of”. The second name of the series is preceded 
by bint, “daughter of”, if the first name is that of 
a woman. Muslim historians quote as many generations 
as they feel to be necessary and som times go back 
a very long way when dealing with an important per¬ 
son or in order to avoid confusion, but the usual 
practice is to limit the nasab to one or two ancestors. 
It is not uncommon for one or more of the ancestors 
in the list to be mentioned by a name other than his 
ism ( e.g ., 'All b. Abl Jalib). If, in the genealogical 
series, two persons bearing the same ism are known 
in history, the elatives al-akbar and al-asghar are 
sometimes used: Marwan al-ajghar b. Abi T-Djanub 
Yabya b. Marwan al-akbar b. Abi IJafja. Converts 
whose natural fathers had not embraced Islam were 
conventionally given, especially in the Ottoman 
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period, the nasab lbn ‘Abd Allah (or c Abd and one of 
the divine names); but such a nasab, known to be 
fictitious, was employed only when custom demanded 
the use of one, e.g., in a legal attestation or epitaph. 

In Persian the word ibn is usually omitted and 
replaced by the genitive particle -i: e.g., Hasau-i 
§abbab. In the Muslim lands generally, with the ex¬ 
ception of Arabia and the Maghrib, ibn is no longer 
used, and the name and father’s name are simply 
juxtaposed: Ahmad ‘AlI=Aljmad, son of ‘All. The 
Persians, followed by the Turks, often use zade (son), 
added as a suffix to the father’s name, nickname or 
title, which is placed before the ism: e.g., Kadizade 
= “son of the judge”; Sharib al-Manar-zade = “son of 
the commentator on al-Mandr ”; PIripashazade = 
“son of Pirl Pasha”. The Turkish word oghlu is also 
used in the same way, but usually for noble or ruling 
families, rather than ‘ ulamde.g., Mikhaloghlu = 
“son of Mikhal”. Many of these names in zdde and 
oghlu have become surnames of a sort, borne by 
whole families and referring to a common ancestor 
rather than to an immediate progenitor: e.g., Koprii- 
liizade, a name borne by a family claiming descent 
from the famous Ottoman viziers. In the same way 
the Arabic ibn may sometimes refer to an ancestor 
rather than a parent, and be used as a kind of a 
surname: e.g., Ibn Khaldun. Ibn Battuta, Ibn Slna, 
Ibn KemM (also Kemalpashazade). 

4) The nisba is an adjective ending in 1, formed 
originally from the name of the individual’s tribe or 
clan, then from his place of birth, origin or residence, 
sometimes from a madhhab or sect, and occasionally 
from a trade or profession. A man may thus have 
several nisbas which are normally given progressing 
from the general to the particular and ic chronological 
order of residence: e g., al-Kurasbl al-Hashimi ai- 
BaghdSdi thumma al-Mawjill al-Sayrafi —“of the tribe 
of Kuraysh, of the clan of Haghini, of the city of 
Baghdad and then Mosul, the moneychanger”. The 
speciality is often indicated at the end without the 
suffix I: al-Hafij. In Arabic the nisba is always pre¬ 
ceded by the definite article (al-) which in Persian 
disappears. Among the Turks the place-msfca, with 
the ending li (or lu), is normally placed at the be¬ 
ginning of a name; e.g., Izmirli ‘All Ri<ja, "the 
Smyrniot Ali Riza”. The nisba may be arbitrarily 
handed down from father to son, though its original 
relevance is lost. 

These are the elements which normally make up 
a name. The lakab, an honorific or descriptive epi¬ 
thet which is usually placed after the nisba and some¬ 
times represents a nickname, often a title, might 
be added. In its original and simplest form it is a 
descriptive nickname usually referring to a physical 
characteristic: e.g., al-Jawll, “the tall”, al-A‘war 
“the one-eyed”, al-A(rash “the deaf’’. It follows the 
ism. These nicknames are felt to be less pejorative 
than the sobriquets (nabaz) such as al-Himar “the 
ass”( =Marwan I). 

Lafiabs of a different sort were adopted as regnal 
names by the ‘Abbasid Caliphs of Baghdad (see 
B. Lewis, The regnal titles of the first Abbasid, 
Caliphs, in Dr. Zakir Husain Presentation volume, 
New Delhi 1968,13-22), and after them by most other 
Muslim rulers: e,g., al-Rashld “the rightly guided”, 
al-Mutawakkil ‘ala ’Uah “who entrusts himself to 
God”. At a later date Persian and Turkish laftabs are 
encountered, as well as Arabic: e.g., DjahSngir “world 
seizer”, YUdlrim “thunderbolt”. 

Independently of the names of the Kings of the 
Yemen, consisting of Dh u followed by a substantive 
[see al-Adhwa’], early on there appeared in Arabic 


nicknames composed of l)hu (fern. Dhatl and a noun 
in the dual commemorating a notable trait or deed: 
e.g., Dhat al-Nijaljayii “the woman with the two 
waistbands” (=Asma J bint Abi Bakr); Dh u ’ 1 -Hi- 
djratayn “the man who has been made the two 
hidfras" ( = Dja‘far b. Abi Jalib); Dhu ’l-Yamlnayn 
“the ambidextrous” ( = Tahir b. al- Husayn). Under 
the ‘Abbasids honorifics of the same type were given 
to high personages: e.g., Dh u ’ 1 -Kalamayii “the man 
of the two pens”, Dhu ’l-Wizaratayn “the man of 
two vizierates”. 

From the end of the 3rd/9th century and especially 
from the 4th/ipth lakabs of honour were bestowed 
by the Caliphs upon princes, statesmen, generals an 
high officers of state. These were usually com¬ 
pounds with Dawla (“State”), Din (“Faith”) or both: 
e.g., Badr al-Din “full moon of the Faith”; Na?ir al- 
Dawla “Defender of the State”. Similar compounds 
may be formed with Mulk “Kingdom” (NifSm al- 
Mulk “Order of the Kingdom”), with Islam (Sayf 
al-Islam “Sword of Islam”) etc. Many persons are 
known principally by their lakabs, e.g., Saladin 
( = §alab al-Dln). 

In the course of time many of these laftabs ceased 
to be titles borne only by ruling princes and their 
officers, and became little more than personal names. 
In the Ottoman period the members of the ‘«/om 4 > 
were usually known by a combination of lakab and 
ism, with a tendency for each ism to be linked 
with a specific lakab: e.g., Sinan al-Din Yusuf, 
Muhyi al-Din Muhammad (see F. Babiuger, in 
Isl., xi). The carefully graded honorifics employed in 
Islamic chanceries in addressing members of the 
“religious” and “secular” institutions and foreign 
rulers and ambassadors, corresponding to the inscrip- 
tio of European diplomatic practice, were known by 
the plural of lakab, alkab (Turkish elkdb). These, under¬ 
standably, became progressively more elaborate, so 
that manuals drawn up for the guidance of chancery 
clerks usually contain a section devoted to them (e.g., 
Feridun, Munshfat al-Salafin', i, 2-13) (see diplo¬ 
matic). 

The use of nicknames of various types was en¬ 
couraged in the Ottoman Empire by the fact that so 
many prominent personages—not to speak of the 
whole corps of Janissaries, etc., for whom payrolls 
had to be kept—were of non-Muslim origin, so that 
a dozen men with the same ism could not be dis¬ 
tinguished, as could the Muslim-born, by their nasabs. 
By Turkish syntax, a nickname usually precedes the 
ism, while a title, arising from the individual’s ac¬ 
tual rank or employment—Pasha, Agha, Miiteferrika, 
ReTs (for sea-captains), Cawush, etc.—usually 
follows it. The apparent exceptions are Sultan, which 
invariably precedes the name of the ruler (but fol¬ 
lows the name of a princess or of a few conspicuous 
saints), and Shehzade, “prince”; but here too the 
word when preceding may be in origin a nickname and 
when following a “title of honour”. 

Nicknames may be nisbas, either referring in the 
strict sense to a town (Filibeli, Edirneli, etc.) or 
family (Sokollu) or vaguely “ethnic” (Arnavud, Un¬ 
gurus, Cerkes, ‘Arab [which in Turkish usually means 
“negro”]); they may refer, sometimes, unkindly, to 
personal characteristics: Uzun (“tall”), Sari (“fair”), 
Tabanl-yassl (“flat-footed”); they may be bestowed 
posthumously by chroniclers: Maktul (“the execu¬ 
ted”), Kha’in (“the traitor”), Hezarpare (“hacked to 
pieces”); they may refer to the individual’s position or 
employment: Nishjndjl, Mi‘m 5 r, D 5 m 3 d, and fre¬ 
quently (and somewhat confusingly) may survive 
from a former employment, for example in the 
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Palace service: Lala (“tutor [to a prince]”), SilihdJr 
("sword-bearer” [to the sultan, while a page]); they 
may be a religious appelation Hadjdjl, Akhl, Sofu, 
G&vur, etc. 

F.ven the sultans are usually distinguished by nick¬ 
names rather than regnal number: “Fatib” Mehem- 
med [II], “Gen6” 'Othman [II], “AvdjI” Mehemmed 
[IV]. When the nickname follows the ism, contrary to 
the usual rule in Turkish, we probably have a 
suppressed Persian ilafet: Mehemmed [-i] Fatih, 
Bayezld [-i] Well [II]. 

In the late ioth/i6th century there was a transitory 
fashion, especially in the chancery, for the adoption 
of “Iranian” names (2d, above) (thus the famous Ferf- 
dun is called in his wakfiye “Ahmed Agha... al-shahlr 
bi-Ferldun Agha”), and also for the use of just one 
letter of the personal name, e.g., D 51 Efendi, for 
Dal-i Mehmed, cf. 'Ayn-i 'All, Lam-i 'Alt (U. Heyd, 
Ottoman documents on Palestine, Oxford i960, 16 
and note). 

A Turkish custom is the gBbek adi, “navel name”. 
This is a name given to a new-born child by the mid¬ 
wife as she cuts the umbilical cord; it is invariably 
a good “Muslim” name, such as Mehmed or 'All for 
boys, Fatma or ‘Ayshe for girls. The explanation 
for it may be that since it is considered unlucky to 
choose a name before the birth this provisional name 
is given at the very inception of the infant’s indepen¬ 
dent existence in order to ensure that if it does not 
live it will have died a Muslim. The gBbek adi is in 
practice not used, being superseded by the etan (< 
adhan) adi, the regular ism, which, having been cho¬ 
sen at leisure by the family, is bestowed, with a 
recitation of the adhan, a few days later (usually 
after three days, but avoiding the inauspicious Tues¬ 
day). Another Turkish custom is to change a baby’s 
name if it does not thrive or is fractious. In Turkey, 
and particularly in the country districts, regular Is¬ 
lamic names may take on barely recognizable hypo¬ 
coristic forms: Mu§tafa > MIstIk, Fatima > Fadik, 
Mehmed > Memo or Memi, Suleyman > SiilU, Ibra¬ 
him > Ibish, etc. 

Among other onomastic elements the most impor¬ 
tant is the takhallus or pen-name adopted by a poet 
or writer, e.g., FirdawsT “the Paradisiac”. 

A person may be mentioned by one or more of 
these components, or by several of them at the same 
time; there are no fixed rules, and only usage seems 
to decide, although there is not always unanimity 
upon a single appellation. Thus the poet usually 
called Abu Nuwas is sometimes referred to by the 
name al-Hasan b. Hani' or by the nisba, al-Hakaml. 
In the biographical works the authors class persons ac¬ 
cording to their ism in order to avoid confusion, 
and indicate the kunya, the nisba, and the lakab after 
the nasab, specifying at the same time the name 
most commonly used. Thus the biography of Ibn al- 
KalanisI, the author of the Damascus Chronicle of 
the Crusades, whose full name is Abu Ya'Ia Hamza 
b. Asad b. 'All b. Muhammad al-Tamimi al-Dimashki 
al-'Amid ibn al-Kalanisi (the father of Ya'Ia, Hamza 
the son of Asad the son of 'Ail the son o'. Mubammad, 
of the tribe of Tamlm, of the city of Damascus, the 
Chief (of the Chancery), the son of the hatter), will 
he found under Hamza b. Asad. 

None of these components strictly speaking amounts 
to a surname, though in practice the lakab or nisba 
or tnn’rifa (as in the case of Ibn al-Kalanisi [see 
ihn] is sometimes so used. 

In the contemporary Orient the custom is to use 
• wo names (lie first of which is a sort of personal 
name, the second being usually the father’s name. 


It may, however, be equally the name of a grandparent 
or remoter ancestor, or a second personal name 
adopted by choice or given in the family, at school, 
in the army, etc.., or one of the above mentioned 
categories. The use of surnames is spreading among 
the upper classes, and the introduction of compulsory 
registration in several Islamic countries will accel¬ 
erate their adoption. In Turkey (1934) and Persia the 
adoption of a surname was imposed by law. (Ed.) 

ISM (a.), “name”, is the technical term used 
in Arabic grammar to signify the noun. Ism is 
a biliteral and, as such, belongs to a very ancient 
linguistic stock (see H. Fleisch, Traiti de In philologie 
arabe, i, § 52 b) it has been given a it as 1 third 
radical consonant so that it may be included in the 
scheme of morphological formations: broken pi. 
asmaf, denominative verb: sama, yasmU, more fre¬ 
quently sammd, yusammi, “to call, name”. Of the 
Arab grammarians, the Kufans derive ism from wasm 
“sign” (\/w s m). The Basrans from sumuww “ele¬ 
vation” (j/s m w) (see their discussions, Ibn al- 
Anbari, K. al-Insdf, ed. G. Weil, first question 
discussed). 

Ism is the first term of the great tripartite di¬ 
vision: ism, fi’l, harf, which begins the Kitab of 
Sibawavhi: on its origin, [see fi'i, and in E.I.* ism]. 

SIbawayhi gives no definition of ism; he merely 
gives examples: radjul “man”, far as “horse”, hdHf 
“wall”. Ibn Faris (d. 395/1004) records (al-Sdhibl, 
82-3, ed. Beirut 1382/1963) the definitions suggested 
by the masters who followed: al-Akhfash (disciple 
of SIbawayhi), al-Kisa*! (d. 189/865), al-Farra’ (d. 
207/822), Hisham al-Darir (d. 209/824), al-Mubarrad 
(d. 285/898), al-Zadjdjadj (d. 310/922). None satisfies 
Ibn Paris. In fact, these masters, except the last, 
do not give a true definition, but a description of 
the noun in its grammatical relationships; thus al- 
Farr 5 ’ says: “the noun (ism) is that which admits 
the tanwin, the idafa (construct) or alif and lam (the 
article)”. Ibn al-Anbari also records another defini¬ 
tion of al-Mubarrad (op. cit., 2, 1 . 10) and the def¬ 
inition of Tha'lab (d. 291/904) (ibid., 1 . 4). As Ibn 
al-Anbarl himself says (ibid., 11 . 10-11), concerning 
al-Mubarrad, their dicta might serve for an etymology 
(ishtikdk ) but not for a definition. With al-Zadjdjadj 
(d. 310/922), on the contrary, we find a true def¬ 
inition of the noun, but here it is under the influence 
of Greek logic. 

Aristotle, in the Organon, in the Peri Hermlneias 
(the De Interpretations, ed. L. Minio-Paluello, Ox¬ 
ford 1966), gives the two following definitions: for 
the noun (16a, 19-20): onoma (a noun) esti (is) phonl 
(a sound) slmantikl (with meaning) kata sunthlkln 
(by agreement) aneu khronou (without time), and he 
adds: “no part of which has meaning in isolation”; 
lor the verb (16b, 6-9): rhema (a verb) esti (is) to 
prosslmatnon (that which indicates also) khronon 
(a time) [i.e.,: that which, in addition to its proper 
meaning, contains the indication of a time], and he 
adds the same remark as for the noun. 

The Aristotelian definition of the noun is found in 
that of al-Zadjdjadj: sawt mukatfa ' tnafhdm ddU ’■ala. 
ma’nd, ghayr doll’ala laman tea-la. makan : phBne, here 
sated, is qualified by mukaffa’ “cut off [from others]”, 
mafhum “understood”, ddll 'ala ma’nd = semantike ; 
for aneu khronou, the exclusion of place is added to 
that of time; kata sunthlkln is omitted; it refers to 
the large question of the origin of language, whether 
by institution (tawadu’ wa-’sfildh) or by revelation 
(wahy wa-tawkif). 

The Arab definition that, with some variants, 
subsequently became the general one is given by al- 
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SirJfl (d. 368/978) in the Shari 1 of the Kitdb (Ms 
Cairo*, ii, 134): kullshay 5 dalla lafzuh '■ala ma'nd 
ghayr muktarin bi-zaman mukassal min mudiyy aw 
ghayrih fa-huua ism (1st part, 7 end), “everything 
the expression of which indicates a meaning uncon¬ 
nected with a specific time, past or otherwise, is a 
noun”. 

This defitiniton qualifies the preceding one by in¬ 
dicating a zamdn muhassal “a specific time”, but 
that is not enough to satisfy Ibn Faris’s objection, 
( al-Sahibi , 84, 1 . 13-15), that al-Zadjdjadj’s definition 
of the noun is equally valid for the harf. Al-Zamakh- 
sharl (d. 538/1143) omits the qualification muhassal 
(Mufassal , ed. J. P. Broch, § 2) (see fi'l], but adds 
fi nafsih “in itself”: al-ism md dalla 'aid ma'nd 
fi nafsih daldlat an mudfarradat “» 'an al-iktiran. Al- 
Diurdianl (d. 816/1413) ( Ta'rifdt , 15) explains simply 
what is to be understood by this absence of iktiran: 
al-ism md dalla 'alia ma'nd fi nafsih ghayr muktarin 
bi-akad al-azminat al-thalatha. 

Remarks: the philosopher al-Farabl (d. 339/950), 
in the Shark Aristufdlis fi 'l-'ibara (the Peri Herme- 
neias) (ed. W. Kutsch and S. Marrow, Beirut i960), 
29, 11. 25-6, prescribes, concerning aneu khronou 
(translated: mudfarrada min al-zaman, "deprived of 
time”), the addition of bi-dhatih wa-bi-shaklih “by 
itself and its form”, if it is necessary because of 
the fear of mafa'in al-mughalitin, “attacks of the 
‘Sophists’ if not, it should be omitted. But, in the 
definition of al-Zamakhsharl,/{ nafsih was introduced 
in order to separate ism from harf. 

It is, incidentally, strange to note that grammar¬ 
ians such as Abu 'All al-Farisi (d. 377/987) and 
Ibn Djinnl (d. 392/1002), who must have been aware 
of al-Slrafl’s Shark to the Kitdb, adhered, as far as 
the noun (and the verb) were concerned, to definitions 
of the type of those of al-Zadjdjadj’s predecessors: 
Abfl 'All Idah (Ms Cairo’, ii, 81) 3; Ibn Djinnl, Luma' 
(Ms Berlin 6466) 2. 

The definitions of the noun and verb that became 
general in the Arab grammarians appear to derive 
from Greek logic. It has, besides, been adequate¬ 
ly shown under fi'l how unjustified the tense-system 
(introduced following Aristotle) is in Arabic. These 
definitions were difficult to establish. Long discussions 
about them have taken place in modern linguistics 
(see H. Fleisch, Trait/, i, § 53 a and add. p. 525- 
6; BSLP, liv/i, XXVII-XXVIII). The Lexique de la 
terminologie linguistique by J. Maronzeau, 3rd ed., 
gives a definition of the verb (236), but not of the 
noun (156). 

Because of the great tripartite division referred 
to above, Arab grammarians included under the ism 
first the noun proper: ism al-dfins “common noun”, 
al-ism al-'alam or ism al-'alam “proper noun” [see 
'alam], ism al-'ayn “concrete noun”, ism al-ma'na 
“abstract noun”, then ism al-fd'il “nomen ageniis 
(active participle)” and ism al-maf'ul "nomen patientis 
(passive participle)”. These two are, strictly speak¬ 
ing, sifa [see sifa] ; the adjective ( sifa mushabbaha) 
is assigned to the st/a; the sifa and its extensions are 
called na't, in its use as epithet. Then al-maydar 
“infinitive”, and all the nomino-verbal derivatives: 
ism al-zaman wa-’l-makan “noun of time and place”, 
etc. Then the pronouns: the personal pronouns: al- 
mudmarat [see mudmar], the demonstrative pro¬ 
noun: ism al-ishara, the relative pronoun: al-ism 
al-mawsdl, collectively called al-mubhamdt. Then 
the numerals, the noun of number: ism al-'adad. 
All these categories will be found in the Tables 
of the Mufassal referred to above (212-3)," with 
references to the text and a still further devel¬ 


oped nomenclature in Wright’s Ar. Gr. 5 (i, 104-10).— 
The Arab grammarians found an ism in the inter- 
rogatives: kayfa “how?”, ayna “where?”, katn “how 
much ?”, mala “when ?”, in idh, idhd (generally con¬ 
junctions), in kaythu “where” (Ibn Faris, ibid. ; for 
kam, SIbawayhi, i, 250, 1 . 13, ed. Paris; for matd, 
Ibn HishSm, Mugkni ’l-labib, s.v.). Finally, they 
included in the asma 5 al-af'dl “verbal nouns” expres¬ 
sions that would seem to us to be interjections or 
exclamatory locutions, or even onomatopoea, when 
they perceived in them some verbal action, partic¬ 
ularly an imperative sense, see §§ 187-99 of the 
Mufassal. 

Bibliography in the text; in addition: Diet, of 
Teckn. Terms, i, 710, 1 . 24-715, 1 . 18; the K. al- 
masaHl al-khilafiyya fi 'l-nahw of Abu ’ 1 -Baka 5 'Abd 
Allah al-'Ukbarl (d. 616/1219) (Ms Cairo*, ii, 158) 
contains a discussion of the definition of ism 
(2nd question) and of the etymology ( ishtikak ) 
of ism (4th question); in the latter, like the Bas- 
rans, he derived ism from sumuww, in the former, 
he attributes to Ibn al-Sarradj (d. 316/929), a 
contemporary of al-Zadjdjadj (d. 310/922), a def¬ 
inition of ism so sophisticated that it appears im¬ 
probable : huwa kull lafz dalla 'aid ma'nd fi nafsih, 
ghayr muktarin bi-zaman muhassal (93 r, lines 
4-5). As a matter of fact, in al-Muzadf fi 'l-nahw, 
Beirut 1385/1965, 27, Ibn al-Sarradj simply gives 
a definition of ism of the type of those of al- 
Zadjdjadj’s predecessors. (H. Fleisch) 

'ISMA, as a theological term meaning immunity 
from error and sin, is attributed by Sunnis to 
the prophets and by Shl'Is also to the imams. In early 
Islam moral failures and errors of Muhammad were 
freely mentioned, although there was an inconsistent 
tendency to minimize the shortcomings of the Prophet 
and in particular to deny that he had ever participated 
in the worship of idols. The term and the concept of 
Hsma do not occur in the Kur’an or in canonical Sunni 
Ifadith. They were first used by the ImamI Shl'a, who 
at least since the first half of the znd/8th century main¬ 
tained that the imam as the divinely appointed and 
guided leader and teacher of the community must 
be immune ( ma'sum ) from error and sin. This doc¬ 
trine has always remained a cardinal dogma of 
Imamism. While the early ImamI theclogian Hisham 
b. al-Hakam (d. 179/795-6) restricted this impeccab¬ 
ility to the imams, holding that prophets might dis¬ 
obey the commands of God and then would be 
criticized by a revelation, later Im 3 ml doctrine al¬ 
ways ascribed it equally to prophets and imams. 
The extent of the immunity was gradually ex¬ 
panded. Ibn Babuya (d. 381/991), representing the 
view of the tradionalist scholars of Kumm, affirmed 
that prophets and imams, though fully immune from 
major ( kabaHr ) and minor (sagha'ir) sins, were liable 
to inadvertence (sahw), which God might induce in 
them in order to demonstrate to mankind that they 
were merely human. His opinion was refuted by 
Shaykh al-Mufld (d. 413/1022), who held that proph¬ 
ets and imams after their vocation were immune 
from inadvertence and forgetfulness ( nisyan ), while 
admitting that they (except for the Prophet Mu¬ 
hammad) might have committed minor, not dis¬ 
graceful ( ghayr mustakhaffa) sins before their vo¬ 
cation. AI-Mufld’s disciple al-Sharlf al-Murta<la 
(d. 436/1044), who wrote a book on the impeccability 
of the prophets and imams, held that they were fully 
immune both before and after their vocation. This has 
become the accepted ImamI doctrine, later expressly 
including immunity from inadvertence. It is, how¬ 
ever, admitted that imams may chose the less com- 
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mendable alternative or neglect commendable super¬ 
erogatory acts. c Isma is commonly defined as a kind¬ 
ness (luff) bestowed by God and, as in Sunni doctrine, 
is not a natural quality of prophets and imams. It 
does not cause incapacity to commit acts of disobe¬ 
dience and thus does not invalidate the right of 
prophets and imams to reward. 

The ImamI doctrine of the Hsma of imSms and 
prophets is shared by the Isma'Ilivva. The Zaydivya 
do not consider Hsma a qualification of the imSm, 
though some later Zaydi authorities have attributed 
it to ‘All, al-Hasan and al-Husayn specificallv. 

Outside Shi'ism the Hsma of the prophets was first 
and most consistently upheld by the Mu'tazila. Al¬ 
ready al-Nazzam in the late znd/8th century taught 
the impeccability of the prophets, and by the time of 
al-Ash'ari immunity from unbelief and from major 
sins both before and after the prophetic mission was 
considered the unanimous doctrine of the Mu'tazila. 
There was some dispute as to whether prophets might 
commit minor sins consciously or not. While al- 
Nazzam held that the sins of prophets reported in the 
Kur’an could arise only from inadvertence or erron¬ 
eous interpretation [ta'wil) of God's commands, 
al-Djahiz maintained that they must have been com¬ 
mitted knowingly, since unconscious infraction of the 
divine law in his view was not sinful. In the classical 
doctrine since the two al-DjubbS’Is the extent of the 
immunity was defined as including all major sins 
and minor sins "causing aversion" (munaffira). This 
definition resulted from the premise that prophecy 
was an act of kindness incumbent on God for the 
guidance of mankind and must be protected by Him 
from any impediments to its effectiveness. Abu ‘All 
al-Djubba’I (d. 303/915-6) asserted that even minor 
acts of disobedience, if intentional, must be considered 
as causing aversion and admitted only sins by inadver¬ 
tency or erroneous interpretation. AbuHashim(d. 321/ 
933) and the majority of later scholars held that inten¬ 
tional minor sins were not necessarily “causing aver¬ 
sion”. The immunity applied equally to the time be¬ 
fore and after the mission, though Abu 'All al-Djub¬ 
ba’I was not quite consistent in rejecting major sins 
before it. 

Ash'arl doctrine on the Hsma of the prophets varied, 
generally moving from a negative attitude toward 
wider affirmation. Scholars with traditionalist 
leanings were more reserved in affirming the sinless¬ 
ness of the prophets, since this conflicted with a 
literal acceptance of passages in the Kur’an and 
Hadith. The view later ascribed to al-Ash'arl, that 
prophets were immune from error and sin after, but 
not before, their mission is probably not authentic. 
It reflects, however, the later common Ash'arl 
doctrine, which restricted the immunity to the time 
after the mission, admitting both major and minor 
sins, though not unbelief, before it. Concerning the 
extent of immunity after the mission the views differ¬ 
ed. Al-Bakillani (d. 403/1012), against the Mu'tazill 
doctrine, denied any rational basis for the claim of 
Hsma of the prophets beyond immunity from inten¬ 
tional lying in the transmission of the divine message, 
admitting the possibility of errors by inadvertence 
or forgetfulness. The latter admission was rejected 
hy his contemporary Abu Ishak al-IsfarSyfnl and 
the later school doctrine. Al-BakillSnl’s denial of a 
rational basis of the claim of immunity from sin was 
commonly accepted by later doctrine, though major 
sins were excluded on the basis of revealed texts 
(sam c ) or consensus. Ibn Furak (d. 406/1015) held that 
prophets may commit minor sins intentionally, but 
not major sins. It is thus evident that ‘Ahd al-Kahir 


al-BaghdSdl (d. 429/1037) expresses his wish rather 
than the fact in claiming an Ash'arl consensus af¬ 
firming the immunity of prophets from all sins after 
their mission. After him al-Djuwaynl (d. 478/1085) 
stated as his personal view that prophets commit 
minor sins, and al-Djuwayni’s disciple al-Ghazall 
affirmed that prophets commit sins and are obliged 
to ask God for forgiveness. Even Fakhr al-DIn al- 
RazI (d. 606/1209), who argued at length for the 
'isms of prophets on rational grounds, admitted 
unintentional minor sins after, and major sins 
before, their mission. Against the Ash'arl school tra¬ 
dition, full immunity of the prophets was upheld by 
the KSdt 'IySd (d. 544/1149) and al-Subkl (d. 771/ 
1370), the former expressly including the time before 
the mission. 

Maturidi doctrine generally was more positive in 
claiming sinlessness for the prophets. Although some 
Maturidi scholars admitted minor sins in prophets, 
others, especially those of Samarkand, strictly denied 
all sins including “slips” ( zalldt ). No difference was 
made between the time before and after tbe mission. 
The importance given to the doctrine of Hsma is re¬ 
flected bv the fact that it is usually included in 
Maturidi creeds in contrast to Ash'arl and Hanball 
creeds. Under the Saldjuks the charge of imputing 
sins to the prophets figured among the accusations 
against Ash'arism which were used to justify its 
suppression in favour of Maturidi Hanafism. 

The doctrine of the sinlessness of the prophets was 
opposed by traditionalists upholding the literal 
meaning of the passages in the Kur’an and IJadith 
mentioning their failures. Ibn Karr.im (d. 255/840), 
the founder of the Karrimiyya fg.u.], expressly af¬ 
firmed that prophets may commit sins, without 
qualifying their nature. Later KarramT doctrine 
excluded sins requiring legal punishment (hadd) or 
impairing probity. The Hanballs did not adopt the 
doctrine of impeccability of the prophets. Ibn Batta 
(d. 382/997) in his profession of faith emphasizes that 
the prophets have committed sins, citing relevant 
passages of the Kur’an. Later Hanball scholars 
like Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328) and Ibn Kayyim al- 
Djawziyva (d. 751/1350) stressed the Hsma of the 
prophets in respect to their transmission of the revela¬ 
tion, but did not include immunity from sins. 

Particular views on Hsma were developed in Sufi 
circles in connection with their doctrine of mystical 
sainthood. Some Sufis from al-Djunayd (d. 298/910) to 
Ibn al-'Arabi (d. 638/1240) have attributed virtually 
complete impeccability, far beyond the common 
Sunni doctrine, to Muhammad as the ideal Sufi saint. 

Hsma was also often, against some dissent, attri¬ 
buted by Sunni, Mu'tazill, and Shl'I theologians to 
the angels. 
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c Isma denotes also infalibillity, in “the total 
knowledge of the meaning of the revelation and its 
prescriptions” and, consequently, in absolute authority 
for instruction. In ShT'ism, it is recognized in the 
imams, in whom it is innate. It is recognized in 
Sunnism also, but in respect of the community 
(Hfmat aldfamd^a) in its general consensus or idfmd 1 — 
infallibility in the interpretation of the law, and even 
in the establishment of new juridical solutions. In 
both meanings, Ufrna was carried to its most extreme 
limits in the Shl'I ( ghuldt) doctrines from the time 
when they deified the imams, in varying degrees. 
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(E. Tyan) 

ismA'Il, the biblical Ishmael, is already men¬ 
tioned in four places in the Kur’an which date from 
before the Hidjra, in a list of holy men of antiquity: 
in Sura XIX, 54 f. it is said of him: “He was one who 
spoke the promise truly, and he was a messenger and 
a prophet. He enjoined upon his people the prayer 
and the almsgiving, and was in his Lord’s eyes ap¬ 
proved”; in Sura XXXVIII, 48 he is mentioned to¬ 
gether with Elisha (al-Yasa') and Dhu’l-Kifl as “one 
of the good”; in Sura XXI, 85 f. together with Idris 
and Dhu ’ 1 -Kifl as “one of the patiently enduring and 
the righteous, whom God caused to enter into his 
mercy”; in Sura VI, 86 it is said of Isma'U, Elisha (al- 
Yasa'), Jonas and Lot, that “God gave each one 
preference above the worlds”. These references to 
Isma'Il and others are, in each case, part of a larger 
context in which more holy men of antiquity are 
mentioned. Each time, at either a lesser or greater 
distance before Isma'Il, Abraham (Ibrahim) is also 
praised as one of the earlier holy men. Nowhere, 
however, is a direct link established between Abraham 
and Isma'Il, so that it must be assumed that originally 
Muhammad was not well informed about the family 
relationship between Abraham and Ishmael, as at 
that time he seems to have counted Jacob, not Isma¬ 
'Il as another son of Abraham together with Isaac 
(SGra XIX, 49; XXI, 72; XXIX, 27; VI, 84; XI, 71). 

lit other places, which, on the whole, are to be at¬ 
tributed to the Medinan period, the isolation of 
Isma'Il has given way to an intimate connexion with 
Abraham. At this period Isma'Il stands alongside his 
father in the attempt to build up the Ka'ba in Mecca 


as a centre of pilgrimage and make it a place of the 
pure monotheistic faith (Sura II, 127-9). 1 ° 50 far as 
Isaac is also named, Isma'Il is given precedence as 
Abraham’s son (Sura XIV, 39; II, 132 f.; II, 136 = 
III, 84; II, 140; IV, 163). In the interpretation of the 
relevant passages, chronological difficulties indeed 
arise. Sura XIV, 35-41, in which Abraham champions 
the security of the holy territory of Mecca and (verse 
39) praises God for having given him Isma'Il and 
Isaac in spite of his great age, is usually attributed to 
the third Meccan period. And in Suia XXXVII, 
which is even attributed to the second Meccan period, 
the birth of Isaac is first mentioned in verses 112 f., 
so that it must be assumed that the preceding verses 
100-7, which also deal with a son of Abraham and 
with his (intended) sacrifice, refer to Isma'Il Con¬ 
sequently there would already be evidence for the 
connexion between Isma'U and Abraham from the 
period before the Hidjra in two passages. Edmund 
Beck, however, who has critically examined the 
problem, takes Sura XIV, 39 to be a Medinan inter¬ 
polation and he supposes that even in the two verses 
II, 125 and 127, which are no doubt Medinan, the 
name of Isma'Il is a later addition. Thus he concludes 
that Isma'Il was first connected with Abraham in the 
Medinan period ( Le Mus ton, lxv (1952), 803). Beck 
does not commit himself concerning Sura XXXVII 
(see above); Richard Bell, however, does: he con¬ 
siders the section which deals with the sacrifice of 
Abraham’s son (verses 102-7) as a later Medinan ad¬ 
dition, and further concludes that verse 101 (“So we 
felicitated him with a mild-tempered youth”) “prob¬ 
ably referred to Isaac, but when Ishmael began to 
assume importance to Mohammed, it was taken as 
referring to him, and verses 112 and 113 (Annuncia¬ 
tion of Isaac) added”. However these explanatory 
attempts by Beck and Bell may now be regarded, 
Isma'Il in any case takes a subordinate part in the 
kur’anic legend concerning the foundation and 
purification of the cult of the Ka'ba. It is true that 
he is numbered among the patriarchs who have been 
given revelations (Sura II, 136 = III, 84; IV, 163), 
but the leading part remains reserved for Abraham; 
for these matters, therefore, see ibrahIm. Remark¬ 
ably enough, there is in the Kur’an—if we disregard 
the brief hint in Sura XIV, 37—stiU no reference to 
the genealogical role which, according to Genesis 
XVI and XXV (and later also according to Arabic- 
Islamic tradition), fell to Isma'Il as a connecting link 
between the Israelites (Jews) and the Arabs. He is 
considered only as the son of Abraham, and in Sura 
II, 133 is mentioned together with Araham and Isaac 
as one of the “Fathers” of Jacob. 

The commentaries on the Kur’an, the “stories of 
the prophets” (fCifap al-anbiyd’), and the universal 
histories give various details concerning the part 
played by Isma'Il in the building of the Ka'ba and the 
introduction of the pilgrimage ceremonies (here 
Isma'Il plays the same subordinate role as in the 
Kur’an). The story of the sacrifice of Abraham’s son 
also is further elaborated, whereby the question of 
whether this son is to be identified with Isma'Il or 
Isaac remains open. The information on a few episodes 
from Isma'Il’s early youth and married life is more 
detailed. The expulsion of Hagar and her child 
Isma'Il is described in accordance with Jewish 
tradition (which for its part goes back to Genesis 
XXI). According to Islamic tradition, Abraham does 
net simply send them both into the desert, but ac¬ 
companies them himself as far as Mecca. There of 
course, he leaves them to their fate, since he has to go 
back to his wife Sarah. Hagar, full of pity for the 
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thirsty child, runs back and forth between the two 
hills al-§afa and al-Marwa—the origin of the later 
pilgrimage ceremony of the Sa'y [q.v.]. Meanwhile, 
however, the little Isma'il scratches the sand and 
thus helps the spring of Zamzam to break through. 
Thereupon the Arab tribe of Djurhum settles in the 
neighbourhood with the permission of Hagar, and, 
after IsmS'Il has grown up, he takes a girl of the 
Djurhum as his wife. Abraham, who with Sarah’s 
permission shortly comes on a visit, meets her while 
her husband is away, is treated inhospitably, and 
leaves behind for his son the order, cryptically ex¬ 
pressed, that he should divorce her. On a later visit, 
Abraham meets, again in the absence of Isma'il, the 
latter’s second wife, is hospitably welccmed by her, 
and leaves behind for his son the request, similarly 
coded, that he should maintain the marriage with her. 
On a third visit Abraham calls on Isma'il to help him 
in the building of the Ka'ba (see above). After his 
death IsmS'Il is buried near his mother Hagar in al- 
Hidjr inside the Haram. 

By the post-klir’anic tradition Isma'il becomes 
linked with Mecca and the Arab world even more 
closely than by the Kur’Sn. He is said to have 
learned Arabic (from the Djurhum). In the genealog¬ 
ical trees which the Arab genealogists have drawn 
up, he is counted as the ancestor of the northern 
Arabs and in consequence of the (subsequently) 
Arabized tribes. These are, without exception, traced 
back to 'AdnSn, but the connecting links between 
'Adnan and Isma'il are—partly in accordance with 
Genesis XXV—variously related. 
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ISMA'IL (Izmail), an Ottoman fortress town 
situated in the Budjak [q.v.) region of Bessarabia, on 
the left bank of the Kilya arm of the river Danube. 
EwliyS CelebI states that a certain kapuddn named 
Isma'il brought this area under Ottoman domination 


in 889/1484 at the time when Sultan BSyazId II took 
Kilya and Ak-Kerman from Moldavia. Evidence 
dating from 997/1588-9 (cf. Uzun;ar$ili, IV/i, 576, 
note I) indicates that a small fort (palanka) was 
built at Isma'il in that year, craftsmen from Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia being summoned to share in the 
work of construction. In IC03/1595, during the long 
war of 1001/1593-1015/1606 between the Ottoman 
Empire and Austria, IsmS'Il fell to a mixed force of 
Transylvanians, Moldavians and Wallachians under 
the command of "Andrea Barzai” (cf. Hurmuzaki, 
Ill/ii, 95). A few years later Georgius Dousa was to 
describe the town as noted for its trade in fish— 
Smieli uberrima est optimorum piscium captura, 
atque ex eo vilitas. Isma'il suffered from Cossack raids 
in ioio-ioi 1/1602 and in 1033-1034/1624. Ewliya 
CelebI, recounting his travels in the year 1067/1657, 
gives some details of interest about Isma'il. He notes 
that it had a superintendent of customs (giimriik 
emini ), but no fortress commandant, since there was 
no fort there (kal c e olmadlghlndan dizdari yokdur). 
The town contained two thousand houses ( khane ), 
with a population of Muslims (located in three 
distinct areas—iff islam mahallesi ), Greeks, Arme¬ 
nians and Jews. Tatars inhabited the regions adjacent 
to the town. Isma'il conducted a flourishing trade in 
such products as butter, cheese, salt from Wallachia 
(efldk fuzu), grain, sturgeon and caviar. Some two 
thousand waggon loads of fish pickled in brine 
(balik salamurast ) went each year, through Isma'il, 
to Poland and to the territories of Moscow. State- 
owned fisheries existed along the banks of the Danu¬ 
be. IsmS'Il had also a market where white slaves of 
either sex might be found for sale. A little more than 
a hundred years later de Tott, passing through the 
Budjak in 1182-1183/1769, observed that Isma'il was 
an entrepSt pour la traite des grains par le Danube and 
also a centre for the manufacture of chagrins de 
Turquie, i.e., of shagreen. IsmS'Il, standing at the 
intersection of routes from Galatz, Khotin (Choczim), 
Bender and Kilya, became a fortress of importance 
during the nth/i7th and I2th/i8th centuries as a 
result of the confrontation between Russia and the 
Ottoman Empire in the lands bordering the Black 
Sea. Russian troops took Isma'il in 1184/1770. The 
town was restored, however, to the Ottomans at the 
Peace of Kiigiik Kavnardja in 1188/1774. Employing 
the services of foreign experts, the Turks now 
fortified IsmS'Il anew, transforming it into an ordu 
Ital'esi —a stronghold designed to function as a base 
controlling large forces. The Russians, under the 
command of Suvorov and in the face of a desperate 
resistance, stormed Isma'il in RabI' II 1205/De¬ 
cember 1790, an event which was celebrated in the 
verse of Byron and Deriavin. At the Peace of Ia?i 
(Jassy) in 1206/1792 IsmS'Il was handed back to the 
Ottomans, who soon began to repair its defences. The 
town, in 1224/1809, came once more into the hands of 
the Russians. General TuJkov, in the following year 
established near IsmS'Il a settlement named after 
himself, but destined, in the course of time, to be 
merged into IsmS'Il. The Peace of Bucharest con¬ 
cluded in 1227/1812 gave IsmS'Il to Russia. In 1272/ 
1856, at the Peace of Paris, which brought the 
Crimean War to an end, southern Bessarabia, with 
IsmS'Il (its fortifications now demolished), was 
transferred from Russia to Moldavia. Russian forces 
re-occupied IsmS'Il in 1294/1877, the town being 
ceded to Russia at the Congress of Berlin in 1295/ 
1878. It came under Rumanian control at the close of 
World War I and under Soviet rule at the end of 
World War II. Isma'il is included now in the Ukrain- 
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ian Republic of the U.S.S.R. The town, with a 
population, in 1956, of some 43,000 inhabitants, 
amongst them Rumanians, Ukrainians, Turks, Bul¬ 
garians, Russians and Jews, functions as a river port 
and commercial centre dealing above all in grain, 
timber and hides. 
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(T. Menzel —[V. J. Parry]) 
ISMA'IL I (Abu’ l-Muzaffar), born 25 Radjab 
892/17 July 1487, died 19 Radjab 930/23 May 1524, 
shah of Persia (907/1501-930/1524) and founder 
of the Safawid dynasty [see $afawids]. 

1. Biographical and historical: Under Isma'il, Iran 
became a national state for the first time since the 
Arab conquest in the ist/7th century. An important 
factor in this process was the proclamation by Isma'Il 
of the Ithna 'Ashari (Dja'fari) form of Shi'ism as the 
official religion of the Safawid state. By this action, 
Isma'il decisively differentiated his dominions from 
those of the Ottomans, who were threatening to 
absorb Iran into their empire, and imparted a sense 
of unity among his subjects in the face of their arch¬ 
enemies, the Ottomans in the west and the Ozbegs in 
the east. 

Although Isina'ii was related, through both his 
mother and his grandmother, to the Ak Koyunlu 


rulers, the Safawid-Ak Koyunlu alliance had broken 
down during the lifetime of his father Uaydar {q.v.}, 
and Isma'il, while still an infant, was arrested with 
his elder brothers 'All and Ibrahim, and imprisoned 
for 4V* years in the fortress of Istakhr in Fars (end 
of Rabl' II 894/March 1489—end of Shawwal 
898/August 1493- Civil war broke out between rival 
Ak Koyunlu princes, and one of them, Rustam, made 
use of fjafawid support to defeat one of his rivals 
(Shawwal 898/August 1493). In 899/1494 Rustam, re¬ 
alizing that rising popular support for the Safawids 
constituted a threat to his own position, had ‘All 
killed. Isma'il fled to Ardabll and thence to Gtlan. 

For nearly five years (899/1494-905/1499), IsmS'il 
remained in hiding at LahldjSn, where he had been 
given sanctuary by the local ruler. During this time 
he maintained close contact with his murids in Rum, 
KarSdja-dSgh, AdharbSydjSn and elsewhere. Since 
these murids, also known as kizilbash [q.v.], were 
mainly Turcoman tribesmen, IsmS'il in order to make 
the Safawid da c wa more effective, addressed to them 
simple verses in their own Turkish dialect, using the 
takhallu$ of Khata 5 ! [see below]. In 905/1499 Isma'il 
emerged from Gllan to make his bid for power, and the 
following year some 7,000 Sufis of the Safawid 
tarika assembled at Erzindjan. After a campaign in 
ShlrwSn in which Isma'il avenged the deaths of his 
father and grandfather [see djunayd; haydar], he 
defeated a large Ak Koyunlu army under Alwand at 
the decisive battle of Sharur. This victory gave 
Isma'il control of AdharbSydjSn, and in 907/1501 he 
was crowned at Tabriz. 

Isma'il spent the next decade extending the 
Safawid empire: FSrs and ‘Ir 5 k-i 'Adjani were con¬ 
quered in 908-9/1503; MSzandaran and Gurgan, and 
Yazd, in 909/1504; DiySr Bakr in 911/1505-913/1507; 
Baghdad and 'IrSk-i ‘Arab in 914/1508 (the local 
rulers of KhuzistSn, LuristSn and Kurdistan ac¬ 
knowledged his suzerainty); ShlrwSn in 915/1509-10. 
Finally, on 30 Sha'bSn 916/2 December 1510, Isma'il 
routed the Shlbanl Ozbegs in a great battle at Marw. 
A few days later, Isma'il entered Harat, and pro¬ 
ceeded to consolidate his conquest of KhurSsSn. 

The following year, 917/1511, Safawid troops 
penetrated as far eastwards as Samarkand, in sup¬ 
port of the Tlmurid prince BSbur, who was hoping, 
with their aid, to recover his Transoxanian dominions. 
Any idea Isms'll may have entertained of annexing 
Transoxania to the Safawid empire was dashed in 
918/1512, when a powerful Ozbeg army swept the 
Safawid expeditionary force back across the Oxus. 
This was followed by an uneasy truce with the 
Ozbegs which lasted some eight years, but IsmS'Il 
proved himself unable to arrive at a permanent 
solution to the problem of the defence of the north¬ 
east frontier. 

By 916/1510, therefore, the whole of Persia was in 
Isma'n’s hands, but the establishment of a militant 
Shl'ite state on the Ottoman border constituted a 
challenge which Sultan Selim could not afford to 
ignore, and in 920/1514 he invaded Persia and in¬ 
flicted a crushing, but not decisive, defeat on IsmS'Il 
at the battle of Csldiran [q.v.]. His aura of invincibili¬ 
ty dispelled, IsmS'Il never again led his troops in 
battle. During the last ten years of his life, he took a 
less and less active part in political affairs, and gave 
his viziers virtually a free hand in administrative 
matters. 

After his defeat at CsldirSn, IsmS'Il became more 
interested in exploring the possibilities of an alliance 
with European powers, in order to attack the Otto¬ 
mans on two fronts. In 921-2/1516 he received an 
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envoy from Louis II, King of Hungary, in the person 
of a Maronite monk named Fr, Peter, and an am¬ 
bassador from Charles V of Germany also reached 
him about the same time. In Shawwal 929/August- 
September 1523, Isma'Il sent a letter to Charles, ex¬ 
pressing his astonishment that the Christian powers, 
instead of devoting all their energies to fighting the 
Turks, were squabbling among themselves (details 
from unpublished material made available to me 
through the courtesy of Dr. L. Lockhart). The 
Safawids thus carried on the series of diplomatic 
exchanges with the West, which had begun in Ak 
Koyunlu times, and which had as their chimerical 
objective the organizing of joint military operations 
against the common foe, the Ottomans. 

Isma'Il’s achievements have been overshadowed, 
perhaps unfairly, by those of his illustrious descen¬ 
dant, ‘Abbas I [g.t>.]. Isma'Il possessed the charis¬ 
matic appeal, the powers of leadership, and the 
personal valour, to bring to a successful conclusion 
more than half a century of active revolutionary 
endeavour. In addition, he displayed a high degree of 
political acumen and statecraft. On his accession, he 
was faced by complex problems of great urgency. 
There was the problem of how to incorporate the 
Sufi organization of the $afawid (arika, of which 
Isma'Il was the murshid-i kamil, in the newly estab¬ 
lished Safawid state, of which he was the Padishah. 
There was the problem of how to reconcile the “men 
of the sword”, the Turcoman military 41 ite which had 
brought him to power, with the "men of fhe pen”, the 
Persian bureaucrats on whom he depended for the 
efficient functioning of his empire. There was the 
problem of imposing doctrinal uniformity as rapidly 
as possible, while at the same time maintaining 
political control of the religious institution, in order 
to prevent the ' ulama ’ from assuming a dominant 
position in the state (the undue growth of the power 
of the mudftahids was later to become one of the 
principal causes of Safawid decline). The fact that 
IsmS'Il’s policies, original and ingenious though they 
frequently were, ultimately failed to solve these 
problems, indicates not so much the inadequacy of 
his policies as the insolubility of the problems. 

On his death in 930/1524, Shah Isma'Il was buried 
in the Safawid family mausoleum at ArdabTl. He had 
four sons: Tahmasp [g.v.j, who succeeded him; Sam; 
Alkas [q.v.], and Bahram; and five daughters. 

Bibliography : A narrative of Italian travels in 
Persia. Hakluyt Society, London 1873- H. Braun, 
Eine unerschlossene Darstellung des Lebens des 
Ersten Safawidenschahs, unpublished dissertation, 
Gottingen 1946; W. Hinz, Irans A ufstieg sum 
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IsmdHl Safawi, Aligarh 1939 (useful for checking 
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Safawid state during the reign of IsmdHl I (907-930/ 
1501-1524), in BSOAS, xxiii (i960), 91-105; idem, 
The struggle for supremacy in Persia after the death of 
Timdr, in I si, xl (1964), 35-65; idem, The con¬ 
solidation of Safawid power in Persia, in I si., xli 
{1965), 71-94; Tadhkirat al-muluk (translated and 
explained by V. Minorsky), London 1943. Persian 
sources: The principal chronicles for the reign of 
Shah Isma'Il are: GhiySth al-DIn b. Humam al- 
Dln KhwSndamlr. Habib al-siyar, Tehran (partic¬ 
ularly detailed on events in Khurasan); A chronicle 
of the early Safawts, being the AhsanuH-Tawarikh 
of Hasan-i Rumlu, ed. C. N. Seddon, Baroda 1931; 
KhwurshSh b. Kubad al-Husaynl, Tdrikh-i llH-yi 
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history of Shah Isma'Il); Sharaf al-DIn BitllsI, 
Sharafndma (ed. V 61 iaminof-Zemof), St. Peters¬ 
burg 1860-2; Budak MunshI Kazwlnl, Diawahir 
al-Akhbdr, Leningrad Ms. Dorn 288. See now also 
the anonymous chronicle on the reign of Isma'Il, 
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Safawi, edited by Vad Allah ShukrI, Tehran 1971. 

(R. M. Savory) 

2. His Poetry: The founder of the $afawid dynasty 
was also a poet who wrote under the pseudonym 
( takhallus) of Khata’I. His poems, with few ex¬ 
ceptions, are in the Turkish language of AdharbSy- 
djan, or KIzllbashI (a term used in the indigenous 
sources, as distinct from Caghata’I and RumI). Kha- 
ta’i’s poetical output consists of: (a) The Diwdn, the 
oldest and most authentic Ms. of which was com¬ 
pleted in 948/1541, eighteen years after Shah Isma'Il’s 
death. This Diwdn contains 254 kasida-ghazah, three 
mathnawis, one murabba c and one musaddas. The first 
twenty-four religious and didactic poems are, how¬ 
ever, not in alphabetical order. Some of the poems of 
this Ms. contain outspoken utterances such as “I 
am the absolute Truth”, and "I am God’s eye (or 
God himself)”, etc. These poems and a number of 
technically imperfect poems together with a poem in 
syllabic metre are omitted in the later Mss., which 
have apparently undergone a process of “expurga¬ 
tion”. The great part of the content of Khata’I’s 
Diwdn consists of the lyrical poems, (b) The Dah- 
ndtna, which was composed in 911/1506 in the math- 
nawi form, and in the hazadf metre. The subject of 
this poem is the exchange of ten letters between the 
lover and the beloved, which ultimately leads to 
their union. It includes a number of ghazal s in the 
same metre. This Dah-nama belongs to a literary 
genre which was very popular in the Persian and 
Turkish literatures of the 8th/i4th and 9th/i5th 
centuries. (See T. Gandjel; The Genesis and Definition 
of a literary composition: The Dah-ndma (“Ten love- 
letters"), in Der Islam, xlvii (1971), 59-66). 

A collection of poems in syllabic metre, which bear 
the takhallus Khata’I, and exist, not in the Mss. of 
the Diwdn, but in various miscellaneous Mss., can 
with confidence be ascribed to poets of 'Alawl- 
Bektashl circles, in which the royal poet was vener¬ 
ated (see T. Gandjel; Pseudo-KhataH. in Iran and 
Islam, Edinburgh 1971, 263-266). The songs called 
xarat ~ catai in praise of Shah Isma'Il and Shah 
Tahmasp, which Michele Membr6 mentions (Relazione 
di Persia (1542), Naples 1969, 48), were most probably 
the syllabic poems bearing the pseudonym of Khata’I. 

Khata’I was greatly influenced in his pcems by the 
work of the HurufI poet, Neslml \q.v.). Khata’I’s 
poetry, besides its literary merit, which is far from 
negligible, is important, in that it contains data con¬ 
cerning the true nature of early Safawid Shl'ism. 
Although the poets who composed Turkish poems in 
Safawid Persia were for the most part influenced by 
Nawa 5 ! and Fudull, there is evidence of a certain in¬ 
fluence by Khata’I on some poets of this period, such 
as AmanI, Zafar and Sa’ib. But it was in ‘Alawl 
circles that the poems and the person of Khata’I 
exercised a lasting influence. His poems were recited 
for centuries in ‘Alawf-BektashI circles of Anatolia. 
In his native Adharbavdjan, the Ahl-i Hakk, who 
incorporated him in the syncretic pantheon of their 
sect, considered him to be the pir of Turkestan (i.e., 
Adharbaydjan and the neighbouring Turkish-speak¬ 
ing lands), in whose person God spoke in Turkish, 
Khatd , i de tiirki dedi, and finally the adepts of the 
extremist Shabak sect in ‘Irak included the poems 
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ascribed to Khaja’i in their sacred book, the 
Liuyruk. 
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ismA‘Il II, born 940/1533-4 (this is conjectured 
from the available evidence; 110 chronicle gives his 
date of birth), died 13 Ramadan 985/24 November 
1577, second son of Shah Tahmasp [q.v.], shah of 
Persia (984-5/1576-7) of the Safawid dynasty. 

After the rebellion of his uncle Alkas [q.v.], Isma ‘11 
was appointed governor of Shirwan (954/1547), and 
conducted several successful campaigns against the 
Ottomans in the Caucasus and eastern Anatolia. In 
962/1555 he married a daughter of the marriage 
between a sister of Tahmasp and Shah Ni‘mat Allah 
Wall [9.11.]. The following year, in Sha'bau 963/June 
1556, he was appointed governor of Khurasan. 

After only a few months at Harat, Isma'il was 
suddenly arrested (Safar 964/December 1556), and 
taken to the fortress of Kahkaha in Adharbaydjan, 
where he remained a prisoner for nearly twenty 
years. Various reasons are put forward to account 
for Tahinasp’s action. Some sources point out that 
Isma'Il’s arrest followed closely upon the signature 
of the Treaty of Amasva (962/1555), which ushered 
in more than thirty years of peace with the Ottomans, 
and that Tahmasp feared that Ismi'Il's bellicose 
nature might endanger this peace; but the transfer¬ 
ence of Isma'il, from Shirwan, adjacent to the Otto¬ 
man frontier, to Harat, would seem designed to ob¬ 
viate just such a danger. Other sources declare that 
the puritanical Tahmasp could no longer tolerate 
lsma'iTs dissolute way of life. The real reason for 
Isma'il’s sudden fall from favour, however, seems to 
have been Tahinasp’s fear that Istna ‘11 might be 
nursing an ambition to supplant him, a fear which 
was assiduously played upon by the powerful wakil 
Ma'sunt Beg Safawl, who was a bitter enemy of Is¬ 
ma‘ 11 . Isma'il’s high-handed behaviour on his arrival 
at Harat gave colour to Tahmasp’s suspicions, and 
moved Tahmasp, for whom the defection of his own 
brothers AHjas and Sam was a recent and vivid 
memory, to take action against him. This situation 
may, then, be reflected by what at first sight ap¬ 
pears the vague statement in Tdrikh-i ’■Alam-dra-yi 
'Abbdsi (i, 125), that Isma ‘11 was imprisoned “in the 
best interests of the state, and because of various im¬ 
proper acts which displeased the shah". 

On the death of Shah Tahmasp (984/1576), 30,1x10 
kizilbdsh assembled at Kahfcaha and swore fealty to 
Isma‘ 11 , who was enthroned as Shah Isma ‘11 II at the 
capital, Kazwlu.on 27 Djumada I 984/22 August 1576. 


Isma'il’s mind, however, had been unhinged by his 
long imprisonment, and, on attaining power, his sole 
idea was to maintain his position at all costs. To this 
end, he carried out a widespread purge of kizilbdsh 
officers of the Ustadjlu tribe, which had supported 
an abortive coup in favour of his brother Haydar. 
He then began systematically to murder, or blind, 
any prince of the blood royal who might conceivably 
become the centre of a conspiracy against him. Five 
of his brothers and four other $afawid princes 
perished in this way. When Isma ‘11 began to put to 
death officers whose only crime was that of having 
held important positions under his father, the 
kizilbdsh regretted that they had placed him on the 
throne, and conspired to assassinate him. Isma'il is 
alleged to have been a less than enthusiastic Twelver 
Sln'ite. This gave the kizilbdsh both an added in¬ 
centive to remove him, and also a plausible excuse 
for their action. lsma'iTs addiction to narcotics made 
it easy for the kizilbdsh both to carry out the murder 
and to give it the air of death by misadventure. 
With the connivance of Isma'Il’s sister. Pari Khan 
Khanuin. the conspirators placed jtoison in an 
electuary containing opium, which was consumed by 
Isma'il and one of his boon-companions. Isma'il was 
succeeded by his elder brother Muhammad Khu- 
dabanda [j.u.]. 

Bibliography: W. Hinz, Schah EsmdHl II, 
Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Safaviden, in MSOS, 
xxxvi (1933), 19-100, with full details of the Eu¬ 
ropean and Persian sources at pp. 20-24. 

(R. M. Savory) 

ISMATL, MAWLAY [see ‘aeawids and mawlay 
isma'il]. 

ISMA'IL b. ‘ABBAD [see ibn ‘abbad], 

ISMA'IL b. AHMAD, Abu Ibrahim, called al- 
Amlr al-Madi or al-Amlr al-‘Adil, the first member 
of the Samanid family effectively to rule all 
Transoxania and Farghaua as an independent 
sovereign. Born in 234/849, he spent 20 years as 
governor of Bukhara on behalf of his brother Najr, 
who himself resided at Samarkand (260/874-279/892). 
The unsettled conditions in Khurasan during the 
years between the fall of the Tahirids and the final 
establishment there of ‘Ann - b. al-Layth [q.v.] were 
reflected in Transoxania also. Isma'il had in Bu¬ 
khara to fight off an invading army from Kh w arazm 
under one Husayn b. Tahir al-j ah (who was not 
necessarily, pace Barthold, a member of the Tahirid 
family, cf. Vastner in Num. Zeitschr., lxiii (1930), 
148), and to maintain relations with his mistrustful 
brother Nasr, who twice sent armies against Bu- 
khara. 

When Nasr died ill 279/892, Isnia ‘11 became master 
of all Transoxania, transferring the capital to 
Bukhara, where it was to remain till the end of the 
dynasty, and securing recognition from the ‘Ab- 
basid Caliph. In the following year he led an expedi¬ 
tion into the Turkish steppes against the camp of the 
Karluk Kaghan at Talas (modern Djambul), cap¬ 
turing an immense booty of slaves and beasts and 
converting the principal church of Talas into a 
mosque; he also subdued the local Iranian dynasty 
of rulers of Ushrusaua in the Syr Darya valley. In 
view cf the claim of the Saffarids [q.v.] to be suc¬ 
cessors in the east of the Tahirids, ‘Amr b. al-Layth’s 
attempt to assert his suzerainty over Kh w arazm and 
Transoxania was predictable. Saffarid might in 
Persia was such (hat in 285/898 the caliph al- 
Mu‘tajjid was forced to issue a decree deposing 
Isina'Il and awarding an investiture diploma to 
‘Amr for Transoxania and Balkji. ‘Amr marched 
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northwards to take possession of his new territories, 
and summoned Isma'il, the Abu DaYidids of Tukha- 
ristan and the Farighunids of Guzgan to allegiance. 
There was considerable fighting south of the Oxus 
between the Samanids and §affarids, until in 287/900 
‘Amr was defeated near Balkh and captured. Al¬ 
though Isma'il was technically in rebellion against the 
'Abbasids, the caliph was overjoyed at the removal 
of so dangerous a rival as ‘Amr. Isma'il’s victory gave 
the Samanids the preponderance in Khurasan, and 
they held the province all through the 4th/ioth 
century until it passed to Mahmud of Ghazna. 

In the last years of his life, Isma'il halted a 
Turkish invasion from the steppes (291/904), and was 
busy extending Samanid power into nothern Persia 
and the Caspian region. The Shl'i ruler of Tabaristan, 
Muhammad b. Zayd, was repulsed from Khurasan, 
and an offensive launched against Tabaristan itself. 
By 287/902 the Samanids held territory as far west 
as Rayy and Kazwln, although Isma'il’s successors 
were unable to hold this in face of the resurgence of 
Daylami peoples. Isma'il died in 295/907. The 
historical and anecdotal sources unanimously praise 
him for his moderation and justice; influenced by his 
victory over the §affarids, they commend his faith¬ 
fulness to the Caliphs and his Sunni piety. His tomb 
is still shown in Bukhara (cf. Schroeder in Survey of 
Persian art, iii, 946-9), but the mausoleum seems in 
fact to belong to the later Samanid period. 

Bibliography : See the long section on Isma'il 
in Narshakhi. tr. R. N. Frye, 77-94, to be supple¬ 
mented by such historical sources as Thbari and Ibn 
al-Athir; amongst adab works, those of Nifam al- 
Mulk and ‘Awfi; Barthold, Turkestan ! , 222-6; 

R. N. Frye, Bukhara, the medieval achievement, 
Norman, Okla., 1965, 38-49. 

(C. E. Bosworth) 

ISMA'IL b. BULBUL, Abu’l-^akk, vizier of the 
'Abbasid Caliph al-Mu'tamid [q.v.]. Of Persian or 
Mesopotamian origin, he was born in 230/844-5 and 
claimed to belong to the Arab tribe of the Shayban. 
Abu T-Saijr, who had been a secretary and had been 
in charge of the diwan of the Royal Domains, ap¬ 
peared on the political scene in 265/878, when the 
regent al-Muwaffalj had him appointed vizier, a post 
which he had to abandon shortly afterwards only to 
regain it at the end of the year. But Isma'il played a 
minor role while the regent had §a'id b. Makhlad 
[q.v.] as his personal secretary, and it was only from 
the year 272/885-6 that he really exercised the 
functions of vizier. Though not responsible for 
military affairs, he ran the administration and was in 
charge of the appointments to the various state 
offices. It was then that he appointed the Banu T- 
Furat brothers to the financial offices. These brothers, 
whose Shl'i convictions he shared, helped him in his 
attempt to face the difficulties that beset him at the 
time. But he came up against the hostility of al- 
Muwaffafc’s son, the future al-Mu'ta<Jid, whom his 
father had prevented from going off on an expedition 
against the Tulunids and whom Isma'il himself at¬ 
tempted to eliminate from public affairs first during 
his absence and then during the regent’s illness. After 
the death of the latter, in $afar 278/May 892, al- 
Mu'ta<Jid, who had become regent, hastened to arrest 
Isma'il who died shortly afterwards, a victim of his 
attachment to the Caliph, but also of the support he 
had lent the Shi'is and perhaps of his unorthodox 
opinions. 

Bibliography: D. Sourdel, Vizi rat, index; 

S. Boustany, Ibn ar-Rumi, Beirut, 1967, 157-66. 

(D. Sourdel) 


ismATl b. al-$ASIM [see abu ’l-'atAiiiya]. 
ismA c Il b. nCh, Abu IbrahIm al-Munta$ik, 
the last of the Samanids of Trausoxauia and 
Khurasan. When in 389/999 the Karakhanid llig 
Khan Na$r occupied the Samanid capital Bukhara. 
Isma'il and other members of the family were carried 
off to Uzkend. He contrived, however, to escape to 
Kh"arazm, and for the next four years kept up a 
series of attacks on the Ghaznavids in northern 
Khurasan and the Karakhanids in Bukhara. In 393/ 
1003 he obtained the help of the Oghuz, traditional 
allies of the Samanids, and according to Gardizi, it 
was at this point that the leader of the Sahjjuks 
became a Muslim. Isma'il’s attempts to restore his 
dynasty’s power all ended in failure; he took refuge 
in the Kara Kum desert, where he was killed in 
Rabi' I or Rabi' II 395/Dec.-Jan. 1004-5 or Jan.-Feb. 
1005 by a group of Arabs of the Banu ‘IjJjl. Ac¬ 
cording to ‘Awfl, IsmS'il was the most gifted of his 
dynasty iu regard to poetry and its transmission, 
and his short-lived courts at Bukhara attracted 
many literary figures. 

Bibliography: 'Utbi-Manlnl, i, 320-46; Gar¬ 
dizi, ed. Na?im, 63-5; 'Awfi, Lubab al-albab, ed. S. 
Nafisi, Tehran 1333/1954, 23-4; Barthold, Tur¬ 
kestan 1 , 269-70; Na?irn, Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna. 
45-6. (C. E. Bosworth) 

ISMATL b. SEBUKTIGIN, Ghaznavid amir, 
third son of the founder of the Ghaznavid empire and 
last of the family to recognize the suzerainty of the 
Samanids. When Sebiiktigin died in Sha'ban 387/ 
August 997, he left the provinces of ghazna and 
Balkh to Isma'il, and command of the army in 
Khurasan to his eldest son Mahmud; this allocation of 
Ghazna to Isma'il was probably influenced by the fact 
that he was Sebiiktigin’s son by a daughter of Alptigin 
(see Alp-TakIn], the original commander of the Turks 
in Ghazna. Mahmud refused to accept these arrange¬ 
ments, and demanded recognition as supreme over- 
lord in the Ghaznavid dominions. He obtained the 
help of his brother Najr, governor of Bust, and of his 
uncle BughraCuk, governor of Harat, and in a battle 
outside Ghazna defeated Isma'il (Rabi' I 388/March 
998). Thus after a reign of only seven months, Is¬ 
ma'il was deposed and imprisoned for the rest of his 
life in Guzgan. 

Bibliography : M. Na?im, The life and times of 
Sultan Mafimiid of Ghazna, Cambridge 1931, 38- 
41, 179; C. E. Bosworth, A Turco-Mongol practice 
amongst the early Ghaznavids?, in Central Asiatic 
Jnal., vii (1962), 237-8; idem, The Ghaznavids, 
their empire in Afghanistan and eastern Iran 994- 
1040, Edinburgh 1963, 44-5. 
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ISMA'IL b. YASAR al-Nisa’I, Medinan poet, 
who died at a very advanced age some years before the 
end of the Umayyad dynasty (132/750). The des¬ 
cendant of an Adharbaydjanl prisoner, he was a 
mawla of the Taym b. Murra of Kuraysh and it is 
said that he owed his nisba to the fact that his 
father prepared meals—or sold carpets—for wed¬ 
dings, but this interpretation should be treated with 
caution. At Medina, where he lived, he had become a 
supporter of the Zubayrids, but his friendly relations 
with 'Urwa b. al-Zubayr [q.v.] (in whose company he 
went to the court of ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan after 
the fall of 'Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr (73/692)) gained 
him access to the caliph, to whom he addressed a 
panegyric; in spite of his secret hatred of the Mar- 
wjnids, he later wrote in praise of several Umayyad 
caliphs and princes, up to al-Walld b. Yazid (125/ 
743). To judge from the notice in the Aghant, Isma'il 
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b. Yasar’s poetical work contained hardly any satires 
but consisted of panegyrics, marthiyas (notably of his 
brother Muhammad and of a son of ‘Urwa b. al- 
Zubayr) and ghazah, which were set to music. 
However, the most striking feature of his poetry 
seems to be a clearly expressed desire to disparage 
the Arabs and to glorify the c Adjam; one verse 
refers to the wa*d of new-born girls, others to the 
poet’s own illustrious origin; it is said that he was 
even bold enough to recite before Hisham b. 'Abd al- 
Malik, at al-Rujafa, a poem in which he omitted to 
praise the caliph but held forth at length on his own 
glorious ancestors; he was punished for this audacity 
by being thrown fully-clothed into a pond and then 
banished to the yidjaz. In this respect, Isma'il b. 
Yasar al-NisaT may be considered as one of the first 
Shu'ubis; his son Ibrahim followed him in this, ac¬ 
cording to the Aghani, which however devotes to 
him only a few lines. His brothers Muhammad and 
Musa, known as Shahawat. were also poets [see 
mOsa shahawat]. 

Bibliography : Ibn Kutayba,SAi'f, 366 = 559; 
Ibn Sallam al-Diumahi. 345-6; Aghani, iv, 119-27 
(Beirut ed., iv, 409-26); Baghdadi, Khizdna. i, 144 
(Cairo ed., i, 271); T- yusayn, al-Adab al-didhili, 
176; Goldziher, Muh. Stud., i, 160; Rescher, 
Abriss, i, 186-8; Nallino, Letteratura, 139-40 (Fr. 
tr., 214-5); Brockelmann, S I, 95. 

(Ch. Pellat) 

ismA'Il Rusukh al-DIn Isma'Il b. Aijmad al- 
ANtfARAWl, (?-i04i/i63i-2), a commentator of 
the Mathnawi of Dialal al-DIn Ruml. His date of 
birth is unknown, but it is known that he was bom in 
Ankara, received a good education, was active in trade 
and entered the Khalwativva order of dervishes (cf. 
Shark-i Mathnawi, i, 11, introduction). Having 
contracted an eye disease, Isma'il went to Konya 
where he became a follower of the Mawlawl shaykh 
Bostan CelebI (d. 1040/1630), who named him 
khalifa. Isma'il then went to Istanbul, where he 
became shaykh of the Mawlawl-khane (Mevlevi 
dervish house) of Galata, a position which he kept 
until his death. He lies buried in the turba in the 
courtyard of his Mawlawl-khane. 

Isma'il was proficient in both Arabic and Persian, 
and became known for his commentaries on works 
written especially in these two languages (cf. M. 
Tahir, 'Othmanli Mu'ellifleri, i, 24 ff.; Kh'adja-zade 
Aljmad yilml, Ziydrel-i Ewliya, Istanbul 1325 
A.H., 71). His main works are: 

1. Fatih al-abyat, a commentary on the first 18 
couplets of the Mathnawi, and of certain difficult 
terms. 

2. Di&mi ' al-dydt, a commentary on the kur’anic 
verses, hadiths, and Arabic verses in the Mathnawi. 

3. Shark-i Mathnawi, written after the two pre¬ 
ceding works. This commentary, on which Isma'il’s 
fame rests, and which until recent times was the 
most popular work explaining the Mathnawi, is 
largely inspired by the ideas of Ibn al-'Arabl (d. 638/ 
1240). It dwells on the mystical rather than the 
grammatical significance of Rumi’s couplets. It was, 
nonetheless, criticized by the Mawlawls because it in¬ 
cluded a commentary on an apocryphal seventh 
volume of the Mathnawi (see A. Golpinarli, Mevld- 
nd’dan sonra Mevkvtlik, Istanbul 1953, 143). Isma- 
'Il’s seven-volume commentary was printed in 
Istanbul in 1289/1872-3. It was also translated into 
Arabic, in a somewhat abridged form, under the title 
al-Minhddi al-kawi shark al-Mathnawi, by Diangl 
Yusuf Dede of Tripoli (d. 1080/1669), and published in 
Cairo in 1289/1872-3. Ismi'Il’s work also forms the 


basis of R. A. Nicholson’s Commentary on the Mathrut- 
wi of Jalaluddin Rumi, London 1937. It was finally 
translated into Persian by Dr. 'Ijmat Sattar-zade 
(Sharh-i Iiabir-i A nkaraiti dar Mathnawi-yi Ma‘na- 
wi-yi Mawlawi, Vol. i, Tehran 1348 solar). 

4. Zubdat al-fuhus fi naks al-fufuf, a commentary 
consisting of an abridgment of Ibn al-'Arabl’s Fuftij 
al-hikam. 

5. Shark haydkil al-nur (or Iddh al-bikam), a 
commentary on the work of that name by Shihab al- 
DIn Suhrawardi al-Malftul (d. 587/1191). 

6. Shark kasida-i td'Syya, a commentary on Ibn 
al-Farid’s famous kafida of that name. 

In addition to these commentaries, Isma'il com¬ 
posed independent treatises (for full list see M. Tahir 
and Ahmad yilml, op. and loc. cit.), the best known 
being: 

1. Miftak al-balagha wa misbdh al-fasalia, written 
in Turkish, but based on Arabic and Persian manuals 
of rhetoric. It was printed in Istanbul in 1284/1867-8. 

2. Minhadf al-fukara‘, an explanation of §ufl ter¬ 
minology, based largely on the Mandril al-sd’irin of 
‘Abd Allah Ansar! (d. 481/1088-9). It was published 
in Istanbul in 1286/1869-70. 

3. bfudfdiat al-sama'-, a brief treatise in defence of 
the sama c dance of the Mawlawi Whirling Dervishes. 
This has been published both separately and also 
together with the preceding work. 

Finally, Isma'il’s poetry was collected in a Diwdn 
(see catalogue of Diwdns). He himself was the subject 
of a eulogistic ka$ida by the poet Shaykh Ghalib, a 
proof of the wide respect in which he was held for his 
religious and mystical knowledge (see Ahmad 
yilml, op. cit., 73-6). 

Bibliography: In addition to the works cited, 
§akib Dede, Safina-i Hafisa-i Mawlawiydn, Cairo 
1283/1866-7, ii, 37-44, which corresponds to 
Sharh-i Mathnawi, i, 1-11, introduction; Esrar 
Dede, Tadhkira-i Shu’-ara-i Mawlawiyya, 1 st. Univ. 
Lib., TY 89,125-7; ‘All Anwar, Samd'khana-i Adab, 
Istanbul 1309/1891-2, 80-83. (TaiisIn Yazici) 
ISMA'IL ‘A§IM EFENDI [see Celebi-zade]. 
ISMA'IL GASPRINSKI [see gaspral!]. 
ISMA'IL GHALIB. (1848-1895), noted Turkish 
historian and numismatist. Son of the grand 
vizier Ibrahim Edhem Pasha [q.v.], brother of 
yamdl Bey [see ‘uthman hamdI], director of the 
Imperial Museum, and of the historian Khalil Edhem 
[see eldem], he was born in Istanbul, entered govern¬ 
ment service at an early age, became a member of 
the Council of State and in 1894 was appointed a spe¬ 
cial assistant to the governor of Crete. Taken serious¬ 
ly ill there, he returned to Istanbul and died the 
following year. His grave is in the cemetery of the 
Iskele Djami'a in Uskiidar. Isma'il Ghalib’s lasting 
reputation as a scholar rests on his accomplishments 
in the field of Islamic numismatics. During and after 
yamdl Bey’s administration he was responsible for 
putting in order and expanding the museum’s great 
collection of Islamic coins. His private collection was 
bought after his death by the Imperial Mint. His 
principal works, models of meticulous cataloguing and 
description, were: Takwimi meshukdii < cthmdniye 
(r307/r89o), Takwimi meskiihdti seldjiikiye (1309/ 
1892), Mcskukdti tiirkmdniye kaialoghi, also in a 
French edition {131111894), Essai de numismatique 
turcomane (his private collection) (r3 r r/1894), Mes- 
huhati kadimeyi isldmiye katdloghi (1312). For several 
monographs and articles by him see L. A. Mayer. 
Bibliography of Moslem Numismatics, 2nd ed., and 
Halil Ethem, Isldmi NUmismalik ifin bir bibliofrafi 
tecrilbesi (Ankara 1933). 
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Bibliography : j. H. Mordtmaiin ill El 1 , s.v. 
ghalib (Turkish translation in I A, s.v. galib) ; 
Ibrahim Alaeddin Govsa, Meqhur Adamlar Ansi- 
klopedisi (Istanbul 1933-1935). (G. C. Miles) 

ISMA'IL HAKRI ‘AlISHAN (also ‘AlIshan- 
zade Isma'Il hakki, in modern Turkish Ismail 
Makki Eldem), 1871-1944, Turkish writer and 
diplomat. Educated in the Imperial School of Pol¬ 
itical Science (MUlkiyc), he joined the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and served as director of Consular 
Service and as consul general in Marseilles, Zurich 
and Munich. Soon after his retirement in 1923, he 
joined the staff of 'Abd Allah Diewdet’s Iditihad [see 
P3EWDET] to which he contributed literary, social 
and economic articles regularly until 1932. He had 
married ‘Azize Hanim, a grand daughter of the former 
grand vizier Ibrahim Edhem Pasha (1818-1893 q.v.). 
Isma'Il Hakki began his career as writer when still 
a student and published a number of books and pam¬ 
phlets and many articles, mainly literary biographies, 
monographs on literary topics and translations from 
French literature. In the 1890s he began to publish 
two series of literary biographies under the general 
titles On dbrdiin-dju 'asir Turk muhatrirlen and 
' 0 (hmdnlt mcshdhir-i udebdsi. Only five booklets of 
about hundred pages each were published: Ahmed 
Midbat Efendi (1308/1892), Diewdet Pasha (1308/ 
1892), Redid y izade Ekrem Bey (1308/1892), Mu'allim 
Sadii Efendi (1311/1895), Shems ed-Din Sami Bey 
(1311/1895). These biographies are early examples of 
modern Turkish literary criticism which remained 
almost unnoticed as the author did not belong to any 
active literary grouping of the period. His Miinta- 
khabati teradiim-i meshahir (1307-1891) is an an¬ 
thology of French literature in translation made by 
various Turkish writers. Amcng his many trans¬ 
lations from the French (Andre Maurois, Pierre 
Benoit, etc.), his prose rendering of Charles Baude¬ 
laire’s Les Fleurs du mal, Elem Cilekleri (Istanbul 
1927), helped to make the French symbolist poet a 
favourite of Turkish pcets of the 193CS. 

Bibliography: F. E. Karatay, Istanbul 
univcrsitesi Kiituphanesi Turkfe basmalar alfabe 
Katalogu, Istanbul 1956, i, 183 84; Iditihad, pas¬ 
sim ; Istanbul Ansiklopedisi, s.v. (S. H. Eldem); 
written communication of his son Sadi Eldem, 
Turkish ambassador in Madrid (1971). 

(FaiiIr iz) 

ismA-Il harrI, Shaykh Isma'Il HAijiji al- 
BrCsawI or al-UskudarI (1063/1652-1137/1725), 
Turkish scholar, mystic and poet, born at Aydos 
near Edirne, where his family had moved after a 
fire destroyed their house in Istanbul. His Eitdb al- 
Silsila (Ms Beyazid Library No. 3384), the ultimate 
source for all subsequent biographies, gives his 
grandfather’s name as Bayrain Cawush, the son of 
Shah Khuda-bende, and his father's name as Mustafa. 
He lost his mother at an early age and, cn the sug¬ 
gestion of Shaykh ‘Othman Fa<JlI, was sent to Edirne 
for his education, where a scholar named ‘Abd al- 
Baki, relative of the Shaykh, guided his training 
in grammar, syntax, rhetoric, logic, fikh, theology, 
tafsir and hadith. In the meantime he had acquired 
a substantial library with the money left to him by 
his mother. Completing his studies in 1084/1673, he 
went to Istanbul to attend the lectures of 'Othman 
Fa<JH who, after fifteen years’ teaching in Filibe, 
had settled in the capital. 'Othman Fa<JlI initiated 
the young Isma'il Hakki in the order of the Diil- 
watiyya, of which he was the head. Isma'Il Hakki 
also attended the lectures of many other scholars in 
Istanbul; he learnt Persian and studied the great 


masters of Persian literature, particularly 'Attar, 
RumI, Hafi? and Djami. He also studied calligraphy 
and music and set to music many hymns of the 
uth/i7th century mystic Hudayi [j.i.J. In 1086/ 
1675 ‘Othman Fa<Jli sent him to Oskub (Skopje) to 
preach, where he founded a convent of the Diii- 
watiyya order and married the daughter of Shavkh 
Mustafa 'Ushshaki. There he fought the intolerance 
and bigotry of ignorant imams and “apparent” 
shaykhs for six years. Constantly encouraged by his 
master’s letters, he wrote there his most brilliant 
sermons (for a good Ms copy of his sermons see: 
Bayezid library-Veliyeddin No. 1901). Isma'Il Hakki 
preached also in Koprulii and Usturumca (Strou- 
mitza); when ‘Othman Fa<JU’s representative in 
Bursa died in 1097/1685, the Master asked him to go 
there and to become the head of theDiilwativva 
convent. His first years in Bursa coincided with the 
difficult period after the disastrous Austrian cam¬ 
paign of 1095/1683 and Isma'Il Hakki had to sell his 
books to survive. He made occasional journeys to 
Mecca for the Pilgrimage and to Famagusta in Cyprus 
to visit his master ‘Othman Fad 11 (who had been 
exiled there because of his insistent criticism of Ot¬ 
toman foreign policy) and participated in various 
campaigns; he resided for a few years in Damascus, 
and later in Uskiidar, to settle eventually in Bursa 
(whence his surname Brusawl). On the death of his 
master in 1103/1691 he succeeded him as the head 
of the order. He built a mosque and a convent in 
Bursa and founded a library to which he left all his 
books. He died in Bursa in 1137/July 1725 where 
he is buried in his convent near Tuzpazan. 

Isma'Il Hakki was one of the most prolific Ottoman 
scholars. Of his 106 books and pamphlets, 60 are 
in Turkish, the rest in Arabic. The autograph copies 
of most of his works are kept in the Isma'Il Hakki 
Library in Bursa. He wrote on the whole in compar¬ 
atively simple Turkish and avoided the flowery style 
of many contemporaries. 

He is the author of the following main works: (1) 
Ruh al-baydn, in 4 volumes, Bulak 1276, a Kur’an 
commentary with, at times, original mystic inter¬ 
pretations; (2) Rub al-Mathnawi, 2 volumes, Istanbul 
1287-89, a commentary on the introductory part of 
Djalal al-DIu Ruml’s Mathnawi on traditional lines; 
(3) Far ah al-Ruh, a commentary on Yazldjloghlu 
Meljmed’s Mubammadiyya, Bulak 1252; (4) Sharh-i 
Pand-i '■Attar, a translation with grammatical notes 
and commentary of Farid al-DIu 'Attar’s Pand-nama, 
Istanbul 1250; (5) Silsila-i farikat-i Diilwativva. a 
treatise on the order, with biographies of the leading 
shavkhs including his own, Istanbul 1291; (6) Diwdn 
followed by Makdldt in the same volume, Bulak 1257, 
Istanbul 1288; (7) Kanz-i Makhfi, where he expounds 
his approach to pantheistic Sufism, Istanbul 1290; 
(8) Tuhfa-i Khaliliyya, a collection of moral admoni¬ 
tions, Istanbul 1256; (9) Mi'radfiyya, a verse uarra 
tiveof Muhammad’s ascent to Heaven, Istanbul 1269; 
(io) Kitab al natidia, his last work, written in 1136/ 
1724, not printed (for a good Ms see Atif Efendi 
Library, No. 1483). His short commentaries to vari¬ 
ous poems by Yunus Emre, HSdjdjl Bayram and 
Niyazi-i Misri are to be found in many mcdimu'as 
containing his various treatises. See bibliography. 

Bibliography : Brockelmann, II, 440 and S II, 
652; Bursal! Tahir, Mewldtia Shaykh Isma'il 
Hakki al-Diilwati. biographical note with complete 
bibliography of the author’s published and un¬ 
published works, Istanbul 1329; idem, ' Othmdnli 
MiPellifleri, i, 28-32; Mehmed ‘All ‘Ayni, Ismd'il 
Haklfi Bursam hakklnda bir tedkik , Istanbul 1928; 
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Bursavi: Hayatt ve Tiirkge eserleri , unpublished 

thesis, Tiirkiyat Library, Istanbul, No. 475; 

Mahir Iz, Tasavvuf, Istanbul 1969, 197-9. 

(GCnay Kut) 

ISMA'IL yAKKl, MANASTIRLI [see Supple¬ 
ment}, 

ISMA'IL PA SH A. khedive of Egypt, 1863-79, 
second son of Ibrahim Pasha [4.U.] and grandson 
of Muhammad ‘All [f.v.J, was born in Cairo on 
31 December 1830. He received his early educa¬ 
tion in the private palace school founded by his grand¬ 
father for his family, where he studied Arabic, Per¬ 
sian and Turkish. At fourteen, he spent some time 
in Vienna, where he was sent for treatment of an 
eye complaint. Two years later, in 1846, he was 
sent to Paris to join one of the Egyptian educational 
missions under the preceptorship of the Armenian 
Istifan Bey. There he studied French, some of the 
modern sciences and certain aspects of engineering. 
He returned to Egypt in 1848. 

Upon the death of Ibrahim Pasha in 1848, lsma'il’s 
cousin, ‘Abbas Hilmi I [4.1.} (son of Tusun Pasha) 
succeded to the pashalik. After the death of his 
grandfather, Muhammad ‘All, the following year, 
‘Abbas I reportedly distrusted his uncle Sa‘id Pasha 
and his cousins, with all of whom he disputed the 
disposition of Muhammad ‘All’s inheritance. Conse¬ 
quently, Isma'il, along with other princes of the 
House, went to live for a time in Istanbul and to 
solicit the assistance of the sultan against ‘Abbas I. 
Sultan ‘Abd al-Madjid appointed Isma'il a member of 
the State Judicial Council. A few years later, upon 
the accession of his uncle Sa‘id Pasha to the vice¬ 
regal throne in 1854, Isma ‘11 returned to Egypt, and 
was appointed president of the State Judicial Council. 
The following year (1855), he was entrusted with a 
mission to the court of Napoleon III in Paris in con¬ 
nection with Sa'id Pasha’s policy of seeking greater 
independence from the Porte, for this purpose taking 
advantage of Egypt’s participation in the Crimean 
War (1854-6). He also headed another diplomatic mis¬ 
sion on behalf of Sa‘Id Pasha to the Vatican. In 1861, 
Sa'id appointed him sirdar (commander in chief) of 
the army at a time when the tribes in the Sudan had 
been rebellious 

By the time Isma'il became viceroy of Egypt on 
18 January 1863, he had thus had relatively wide 
experience in the administrative, diplomatic and mil¬ 
itary affairs of the country. Moreover he had first¬ 
hand experience of Europe and of the politics and 
administration of the Porte in Istanbul. 

In contrast tc the relatively unimaginative and 
uneventful rule of his two predecessors, ‘Abbas 
Hilnti I (1848-54) and Sa'id Pasha (i854-63),Isma‘il’s 
reign brought Egypt material prosperity, and 
economic, social and cultural advancement. But is also 
brought financial bankruptcy and domestic and 
international difficulties. As ambitious as his illust¬ 
rious grandfather, the founder of the dynasty, yet 
operating in changed circumstances and without his 
grandfather’s military resources or force of personality 
and character, Isma'il attempted to accomplish too 
many things too quickly. His policy, disastrous though 
it turned out to be for himself and Egypt, had three 
major objectives. One of these was to secure greater 
autonomy, and ultimately complete independence, 
for Egypt from the Ottoman sultan. The second was 
to accelerate the commerical, military and cultural 
modernization of the country. The third was to 
acquire an African empire. All three objectives entailed 


complex and hazardous relations with ambitious 
European powers (Britain and France for example); 
a risky confrontation with the Ottoman suzerain of 
the country; and a huge—and in the end ruinous— 
financial outlay. Domestically, this policy of vast, 
radical and rapid Europeanization involved grave 
dangers to the ruler, because it sowed the seeds of 
economic, social and cultural dilocation. This policy, 
directed against the Ottoman sultan, was dependent 
on European powers for money and political support 
and thus led inevitably to foreign intervention in the 
affairs of Egypt and eventually to its occupation by 
British forces. These consequences, in turn, aroused 
the resentment and opposition of the Egyptians to 
Europe and to their own rulers, who were associated 
with the coming of European control, that is, with the 
forfeiture of the autonomy Egypt enjoyed before 
1875 - 

In seeking to achieve the first objective of his 
policy, that of greater independence, Isma'il pur¬ 
chased from the sultan the firman of 27 May 1866, 
by which the order of succession was changed to one 
cf primogeniture in his own line. He also secured the 
right to increase the size of his army, coin his own 
money and confer titles. Another firman of 8 June 
1867 granted him the title of khedive, autonomy in 
the conduct of his internal and financial affairs, the 
authority to conclude treaties with other sovereign 
states regarding customs, ports, trade transit and the 
regulation of foreign community affairs. A brief 
interlude of strained relations with the Porte, 
arising out of the Egyptian involvement in the 
Cretan uprising of 1866 and Isma'il’s financial extra¬ 
vagance over the opening of the Suez Canal, as well 
as his intrigues with foreign powers, led the sultan to 
issue a firman on 29 November 1869 practically 
rescinding Isma'il’s gains from that of 1867. How¬ 
ever, Isma'il’s visit to Istanbul and lavish bribery 
of Turkish officials secured him two more firmans: 
one of 10 September 1872, abrogating and super¬ 
seding that of 1869, restored to him the right to 
borrow from and raise loans in Europe; another cf 
8 June 1873 ratified and recognized its conditions. 

At home and in Europe Isma'il affected the trap¬ 
pings of a modern ruler. The participation of Egypt 
in the Paris Exhibition of 1867 was followed by the 
gala opening of the Suez Canal two years later. Des¬ 
pite the fact that the American Civil War (1861-5) 
had produced a great boom in the export of Egyptian 
cotton, Isma'il’s pusuit of an African empire in¬ 
volved expensive military campaigns in the Sudan, 
Ethiopia and Uganda. In the meantime his expensive 
extraction of firmans from the sultan coincided with 
the -decline of French influence in Egypt after the 
fall of Napoleon III in 1871. Isma'il began to look 
towards England for financial and other assistance. 

Added to these ventures were the vicissitudes of 
his domestic policies. Isma'il reorganized the army 
and navy as well as army education. He also built 
new schools and allowed more Europeans to found 
their own in the country; subsidized newspapers and 
journals; expanded and improved the government 
press at Bulak [q.v .]. He founded a national library 
(later, Dar al-Kutub), a geographical society and a 
museum under the direction of the French archaeol¬ 
ogist Mariette Pasha. He signed a convention out¬ 
lawing the slave trade in his dominions, and organized 
the first state postal service in Egypt. His organizati¬ 
on of the country into fourteen provinces, or dis¬ 
tricts, became the basis of the administration of 
Egypt for the next one hundred years. 

During Isma'ils reign the country's exports doubled 
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i n a decade, and the annual revenue of the state rose 
from £ 5,000,000 in 1864 to £ 145,000,000 in 1875. 

The telegraph and railway networks were extended 
in Egypt and the Sudan. The town of Isma'lliyya was 
built, and the new major irrigation canals of Ibra- 
himiyya in Upper Egypt and Isma'lliyya between 
Suez and Cairo were constructed. Isma'Il developed 
further the sugar refining and textile industries. 
Moreover, the municipal edification of Cairo and 
other major towns attracted foreign investment and 
commerce, while some Egyptian companies and 
banks were also founded. 

By 1870, however, Isma'Il was in great financial 
difficulties. At home, he tried to raise money through 
the notorious A /ukdbata Law of 1871, by which the 
government invited landowners to pay six times the 
annual land tax in advance in return for a perpetual ! 
reduction of one half of the tax. His borrowing in j 
Europe had raised the Egyptian public debt to nearly 
£ 90,000,000. In 1875, he was forced to sell his 
176,602 shares in the Suez Canal Company to the 
British government for an immediate cash payment 
of £ 4,000,000. 

Isma'Il’s financial difficulties led to the setting 
up of a European Control Commission over Egyptian 
finances, the institution in 1876 of a Caisse de la 
Dette Publiqite with representatives from European 
creditor states. The previous year, 1875, the Mixed 
Tribunals, empowered to adjudicate disputes between 
Egyptians and foreigners, as well as between for¬ 
eigners resident in Egypt, were established, further 
diluting Egyptian autonomy and eroding the 
authority of the khedive and his government. 

Inevitably, the financial crisis of the years 1875-9 
had repercussions within Egypt, and particularly in 
the relations between Isma'Il and his ministers, landed 
notables, religious leaders and army officers. At¬ 
tempts to associate all of these with his policy of 
independence and Europeanization began with his ex¬ 
periments in representative institutions. A Consultat¬ 
ive Assembly of Deputies was instituted in 1866. A 
diluted and weak form of cabinet government was 
tried in 1878-9, shortly before Isma'Il’s deposition, by 
making the khedive’s government responsible to the 
Assembly. But all of these measures were of no 
avail in salvaging the deteriorating financial condition 
of the country, or in saving Isma'Il’s own position. 
Instead, sedition in the army was accompanied by 
mounting pressure from his foreign creditors who 
suspected his insolvency. His desperate attempts to 
use a national Egyptian base against the European 
control of his finances failed. Moreover, his expensive 
promotion and subvention of an incipient native press 
served to undermine his position further. Nor did 
his participation in the Russo-Turkish war of 1877 
on the side of his Ottoman suzerain prevent the lat¬ 
ter from deposing him at the insistence of the Euro¬ 
pean powers on 25 June 1875. The next day, Isma'Il 
left Egypt for Europe. He died in Istanbul on 6 
March 1895. 

Even though the social and economic changes which 
occurred during Isma'Il’s reign came to constitute 
the foundations of the further development and 
modernization of the country, the khedive’s im¬ 
patient Europeanization programme was politically 
a superficial one Together with the financial prob¬ 
lems and their international repercussions, it is fair 
to suggest that the reign of Isma'Il generated com¬ 
plex problems for Egypt, with which its inexperienced 
leaders and emerging 61 ite of modern administrators 
could not adequately cope. These led to the occu¬ 
pation of the country by Britain and the subsequent 
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political difficulties which this event generated for 
the next seventy-five years. 

Nonetheless, by his ambition and financial reck¬ 
lessness, Isma'Il forcefully stimulated and induced 
the emergence of modern Egypt, and outlined its 
future development. To this extent, he cannot be 
viewed facilely as the disastrous khedive of Egypt, 
but as one of the country’s creative rulers. 
Bibliography. E. de Leon, Egypt under its 
Khedives, London 1882; J. McCoau, Egypt under 
Ismail, London 1889; P. Crabites, Ismail, the 
maligned Khedive, London 1933; D. Landes, Bankers 
and Pashas, London and Cambridge, Mass. 1958; 
A. Colvin, The making of modern Egypt, London 
1906; J. Landau, Parliaments and parties in Egypt 
Tel-Aviv 1953; P. M Holt, Egypt and the Fertile 
Crescent 1516-1922, London 1966; A. Abel-Malek, 
Ideologic et renaissance national, L'Egypte moderne, 
Paris 1969; P. J. Vatikiotis, The modern history of 
Egypt, London 1969. (P. J. Vatikiotis) 

ISMA'IL PASHA, BAGHDADI,! [see Supple¬ 
ment]. 

ISMA'IL PA SH A. NISHANDJI. Ottoman 
grand vizier, came from the township of Ayash, 
now in the il of Ankara. Since he was over 70 at the 
time of his death in 1101/1690, he was born towards 
1030/1620. Nothing is known of his family or his 
antecedents. He was somehow introduced into the 
Palace and brought up in the Enderun-i humayun. On 
13 Rabi' I 1078/3 September 1667, at Edirne, he was 
promoted from Khdss-oda eskisi to Kiler ketkhudasl, 
and soon afterwards became Cokhddar. On 13 Dhu ’ 1 - 
Hidjdja 1079/25 May 1668 he was retired to the Kapu- 
crtasl with the status (paye) of Rumeli and a daily 
stipend of 250 akles. On 20 Mubarram 1089/15 March 
1678 he was made nishandil, holding this post for 
years, prom 20 Sha'ban 1089/8 October 1678 he 
acted as temporary kaymakam in Istanbul with the 
rank of vizier, until Kopriilu-zade Fajil Mustafa 
Pasha, promoted from muhdfiq of the Straits to the 
post of kaymakam, could come to the capital. During 
this period he was instructed to arrest the former 
grand vizier Suleyman Pasha and Firari Kaymakam 
Redjeb Pasha. A week later he resumed the post of 
nishandil, with the rank of vizier of two lughs. On 2 
Mubarram 1099/8 November 1687 he entered the 
Dlwan as fifth vizier. As a result of further disturb¬ 
ances in Istanbul at the end of February 1688 caused 
by the execution of the notorious rebel leader Bash- 
cavush Huseyn Akha (known as felwddil), he was ap¬ 
pointed kaymakam by Suleyman II (27 Rabi' II 
1059/1 March 1688). As such he had to deal with 
further disturbances: the killing of the grand vizier 
Siyavush Pasha (son-in-law of Koprulii Mehmed 
Pasha) and the sacking of his mansion, the summon¬ 
ing of the townsfolk under the Holy Banner by a 
certain YaghllkilEmlr to put down the rebel citizenry, 
and the massing of crowds at the Imperial Palace. At 
a meeting of the Dlwan at which Isma'Il Pasha was 
present, the townsfolk protested to the sultan against 
the excesses of the rebels. The rebels were sending 
threatening messages to the Palace and demanding 
that (since there was no grand vizier at the time), 
Isma'Il Pasha and the Kapu Aghast should prevent 
the Holy Banner from being brought out. Finally, as 
representatives of the townsfolk gathered under the 
Holy Banner in front of Orta Kapu, Seyyid ‘Othman 
Efendi entered the sultan’s presence and urged that 
a new grand vizier be appointed immediately (in¬ 
stead of the muftdllz of Ozi, who had not yet assumed 
office). The Kapu Aghast Hadjdjl Mehmed Agha’s 
proposal that Isma'Il Pasha be appointed was 
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supported by the Diwan and accepted by the 
sultan. But the grand vizier’s seal was in the 
hands of the Shavkh al-Islam Fa<Jl Allah Efendi, who 
was supporting the rebels. The rebel leaders were 
placated by being granted various offices: Fa<Jl-Allah 
came to the Palace and handed the seal to the sultan; 
and Isma'il Pasha was finally officially installed. 
Thereupon all the high-ranking members of the 
'ulema' (including the Shavkh al-Islam and the ka<Ji 
of Istanbul) were dismissed. The crcwds at the 
Palace approved the new appointees and dispersed, 
so that on 26 RabI' II 1099/2 March 1688 Isma'il 
Pasha embarked on office with his authority un¬ 
questioned. The rebel leaders and their supporters 
were apprehended and immediately put to death, and 
numerous changes were made in Palace posts and in 
provincial governorates. But these measures led 
cnly to new friction between the townsfolk and the 
Kaplkullarl and between the ' ulema' and the gTand 
vizier. Furthermore the loss of various strong points 
in the Egri-KIrka region and the fortress of Kanin 
increased the tension at the capital. The grand vizier 
now made the capital error of appointing Yegen 
'Othrnan Pasha, governor of Rumeli and one c-f the 
rebels, as Serddr , on the Austrian front with the rank 
of vizier. ‘Othrnan Pasha rallied to his side some of 
the dissidents who had managed to escape from 
Istanbul and the Sarldjas and Segbans of Rumeli, and 
demanded the Grand Vizierate, obliging Isma'il 
Pasha to proclaim a call to arms (ne/ir-i 'dmm 
[see nafIk]) in Rumeli and Anatolia against his 
supporters. The hostility which the Shaykh al- 
Islam Debbagh-zade Mebmed Efendi had felt from the 
first towards Isma'il Pasha now spread to all the 
'■ulema'. On the ground that they had accepted bribes, 
Isma'il Pasha wished to dismiss the sultan’s Khodia 
‘Arab-zade ‘Abd al-Wahhab Efendi and the Dar al- 
Sa'ada Aghast Mu'tafa Agha, who made common 
cause with the 'ulema' and began making secret com¬ 
plaints to the sultan. The sultan, persuaded by his 
intimate Mustafa Agha, finally dismissed Isma'il 
Pasha on 28 Diumada II Z099/30 April 1688. 

Isma'il Pasha was ordered to stay in seclusion 
in his yall at Anadolubi$ar and then, on ro Radjab 
ro99/rr May 1688 was banished to Kavala. When in 
August the Venetian fleet besieged Eghriboz, Isma'il 
was removed to Rhodes, where, during the Grand 
Vizierate of Koprulii-zade Fa<Jil Mu$fafa Pasha, he 
was executed (Sha'ban rror/May 4690). The main 
reasons for his death were his differences with Fadil 
Mustafa and other members of the Kbprulu family; 
the complaints of the sons of Zaun al-‘Abidin Pasha, 
who had allegedly been unjustly executed during his 
Grand Vizierate; and the allegation that he had ex¬ 
torted money from the heirs of Siyavush Pasha. His 
head was sent to Istanbul and his body was buried 
in Rhodes. He is described as a covetous and irritable 
man, who, though intelligent, often took rasher meas¬ 
ures than he really meant to. 

Bibliography. Archive documents: two 
firmans of Radjab rror/April Z69C ordering him 
to pay 400 purses to the treasury (fom his exile 
in Rhodes) Bajbakanlik Arjivi, Miihimme register 
No. 99, pp. 155, 159; order for his execution, 
etc. same register, pp. 162, 163, 173; firman 
ordering the searching of his house and the re¬ 
covery of moneys wrongly appropriated, Miihimme 
register No. 100, p. 35. 

Chronicles etc. Defterdar Hadjdjl Mebmed 
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‘Abd al-Rabman ‘Abdl Pasha, Ms of Turk Tarih 


Kurumu (photocopy in Tiirkiyat iinstitusii, Istan¬ 
bul), ff. 132, 137, 208; Flndlklili Mehmed Agha, 
Sildfiddr ta'rikhi, Istanbul, 1928, i, 388, 473, 671, 
728-9, 762, ii, 240, 283-4, 287, 295-8, 303, 325, 330- 
70, 396, 402, 478, 509, 575, Rashid, Ta'rikh, 
Istanbul 1282, i, 345, 526, ii, 36-7, 119; Sheykhi 
Mehmed Ef., Waka'i'-i fudala', 1 st. U11., Lib., 
Ms T 2489, fol. 35b; ‘Othrnan-zade Ta J ib, Hadikat 
al-wuzard', Istanbul 1271, 113-4; Tayyar-zade 
Ahmed ‘Ata 3 , Ta'rikh-i 'Afa', Istanbul 1293, ii, 
72; Fera 3 idi-znde Seyyid Mebmed Sa'id, Ta'rik-i 
Gulshcn-i ma'arif, Istanbul 1252, ii, 967-78; De 
La Croix, Abrigl citron, de I’hist. oil., Paris 1768, ii, 
6oc-2; Hammer-Purgstall, Hisloirc, xii, 247-57, 
308-9; Sidiill-i'Otkmdni, i, 354-5; I. H. Uzumjarsih, 
Osmanli tarihi, iii/2, Ankara J954, 427-9; I. H. 
Dani-mend, Kronoloji, iii, 465-6, 517; 1 A, art. 
Mehmed IV (M. Cavid Baysun). 

(MOnir Aktepe) 

ISMA'IL SABRl, an Egyptian poet (1886- 
1933 ), distinguished by his kunya of Abu Umayrna 
from another and better known Isma'il Sabri. 
His earliest pcetic wcrks date from 1910, and his 
writings as a whole were collected and published after 
his death. His "love songes” ( Ghazal al-aghani, p. 
183-258 of the diwan) deserve especial attention for 
the technique of his prosody and a certain purity of 
language and style; some of these songs, of remark¬ 
able lyrical inspiration, have been set to music and are 
a worthy addition to the legacy of the most romantic 
and pathetic sentimental songs of the period. While 
it is of no great importance that, in the writings 
of his maturity, Isma'il Sabri succeeded in redeeming 
the intellectual inconsistency of some of his youthful 
kasidas, it should be emphasized that this author, 
who possessed a very good knowledge of an admira¬ 
tion for classical Arabic poetry, sometimes yielded 
to the temptation to insert in his own poems hemi 
stichs from al-Bubturi, al-Mutanabbi and other cele¬ 
brated ‘Abbasid poets; where this has happened, the 
editors of the diwan have indicated this idiosyncrasy 
with a note. 

The two poems entitled respectively al-Nuniyya 
al-kubra and al-Hamziyya al-kubra (p. 27-75 and 76- 
104 of the diwan) contain compositions of various 
lengths, in which the poet has expressed in verse his 
meditations on certain hymnological, apologetical and 
eschatological subjects of frequent occurrence in the 
historical and religious tradition of Islam. But along 
with glorification of God, exaltation of Mubammad 
and celebration of the prophets, regarding whom the 
I£ur 3 an provided more or less legendary information, 
we find, here and there, sententious and parenetic 
themes, also perhaps deriving from the Kur 3 an. In 
this work few descriptive passages occur, but on the 
other hand there is more occasional verse, inspired by 
purely contingent social events, a feature which the 
author shares with other more celebrated contempor¬ 
ary poets such as Abmad Shawki [q.v .] and HSfiz 
Ibrahim [g.v.]. Isma'il Sabri was also the author of 
works for the theatre, “school hymns”, and trans¬ 
lations, some extracts from which are contained in 
the last section of the diwan. 

Bibliography : The edition of the diwan, which 
contains little information regarding the author's 
life and professional activities, is the work of 
Ahmad Kamal ZakI, ‘Amir Mubammad Bubayri 
and Mubammad al-Kassa?; it was published in 
Cairo (n.d.) by the Ministry of Culture and National 
Guidance. (U. Rizzitano) 

ISMA'IL SABRl PA SHA . Egyptian poet 
and statesman, was one of those who contributed 
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to the awakening of national consciousness in Egypt 
at the end of the nineteenth century. Born in Cairo 
on 16 February 1854, Isma'Il §abrl benefitted from 
the influence of two cultures, classical Arabic and 
French, with which he came into direct contact when 
he was sent away to Aix-en-Provence in order to 
complete his legal studies. On his return to Egypt 
in 1878 after obtaining a degree in law, he turned 
first to the magistracy, taking a post at al-Manjura, 
then became governor of Alexandria (1856-9) and 
later nnder secretary of state at the Ministry of 
Justice. He died on 16 March 1923. 

Isma'Il Sabri’s poetic talent manifested itself 
early in life, as can can be seen from the youthful com¬ 
positions which he published in the review Raw 4 al- 
Madaris al-Misriyya at the age of sixteen. These 
admittedly simple exercises in poetry nevertheless 
already displayed that admiration for classical 
models of the 'Abbasid period which the poet was to 
retain even in his mature years. However, the benefi¬ 
cial contact with modern French poetry as it evolved 
at that time not only helped to enrich his mind, but 
especially to make keener his perception in regard 
both to the contingent social and political problems 
of his country, and the reflections of a more general 
nature and meditations on the destiny of humanity. 

Opposed to the occasional poetry to which many 
of the writers of his time applied their talents, Is- 
ma'il Sabri was a patriot of exemplary rectitude, 
incapable of lending himself to easy compromises 
with the two powers who at time controlled the 
policies of Egypt, Turkey and England. His diwdn 
contains no kasida dedicated to the sultan 'Abd al- 
Hamid, nor to other dignitaries in his services. 
Love, death, and the fatherland were the themes of 
his poetry, the brilliance of which is due to the 
loftiness of style and profundity of thought expressed 
in unlaboured imagery. His poetic works are not 
numerous, especially when compared with the pro¬ 
duction of his contemporaries, probably because he 
wrote to please himself, refusing all demands other 
than those of inspiration. 

Bibliography: The Diwdn was published 
fifteen years after the poet’s death by Ahmad al- 
Zayn, Cairo 1938; the preface to the work by 
Taha Husayn is interesting from the critical stand¬ 
point. Abundant source material can be found (in 
essays and articles published in reviews) in the 
works of Dj. A. Daghir, Masadtr al-dirdsa al- 
adabiyya, ii/i: al-Rdfiilun 1800-195;), Beirut 
2956, 534-6, and 'Umar Rida Kaljhala, Mn'dfam 
al-mu’allifin, Damascus 1376/1957, 272-3; Muh- 
'Abd al-Mun'im Khafadil. K if fat al-adab ft Miff, 
v, Cairo 1956, 138-47; 'Umar al-Dasukl, Fi 'l-adab 
al-hadith, ii, Cairo 1950, 117-25; some differences 
concerning certain events of his life in Brockelmann, 
S III, 18-22. It should also be added that Ahmad 
Shawki dedicated a long elegy to him {al-Shawkiy- 
ydt, iii, Cairo 1936, 123-8). (U. Rizzitano) 

ISMA'IL SAFA. (2867-1901), Turkish poet of 
the transition period between the Tan?Imat and the 
Therwet-i Fiinun schools. Born in Mecca where his 
father, Mebmed Behdjet, a native of Trabzon and a 
minor poet of the old school (see Ibniilemin Mahmud 
Kemal, Son astr Turk fairleri, Istanbul, 2930, i, 
277-278), was chief secretary ( mektubdxu ) of the Fledjaz 
province, he lost his mother Samiye 'A’ishe at the 
age of seven. On his father’s death in 2880, Isma'Il 
Safa and his two brothers moved to Istanbul. His 
happy life in Arabia and the desert left a strong 
impression on his memory which is reflected in many 
of his early poems. In Mecca his father had taught 


him Arabic and Persian. In Istanbul he passsed, with 
his two brothers, the entrance examination, as a 
boarder, to the Dar al-shafaka, a well known high 
school for gifted orphans. On his graduation in 2890 
he served for a short time in the Telegraph Office 
and later taught literature in various secondary 
schools. He married very young but lost his wife and 
contracted tuberculosis himself. After a short stay in 
the island of Midilli (Mytilene), where he went in the 
hope of a recovery, he returned to Istanbul. Because 
of his liberal ideas, which he did not care to hide 
(see below), he was marked down as a suspect by the 
Hamidian secret police. His house in Gedik Pasha, 
where he and his progressive friends frequently met, 
was constantly watched. At the suggestion of Isma'Il 
Kemal (a deputy for Berat in Albania after the 2908 
constitution), a group of prominent intellectuals, in¬ 
cluding Isma'Il Safa and the leading Therwet-i Fiinun 
poet, Tewfik Fikret, went to the British Embassy to 
congratulate Britain on her victory over the Boers. 
Unaware of the contradiction with their own pro¬ 
fessed ideals, they claimed later that they did this 
as a gesture against the sultan. This was used as a 
pretext to round them up and to send them into pro¬ 
vincial exile. Isma'Il §afa was banished to Sivas 
where he succumbed to the harsh climate a year later 
(1902). 

Isma'Il Safa published his first poems in Nadji’s 
Metndiu^a-i Mu’-allim and later in the periodical 
Mirsdd. At the age of twenty he was a well known poet 
in literary circles. Verses poured from his pen with 
such ease and spontaneity that Nadji “the Master” 
(Mu^allim), whose influence on these early poems is 
obvious, gave him the nickname of Sha'-ir-i Mdderzad 
(‘the born poet’). He soon became leader-writer of 
the Mirfdd until it was closed by the censor. Gradually 
Nadji’s literary influence was replaced by those of 
Redja’i-zade Ekrem, 'Abd iil-Hakk Ha mid and partic¬ 
ularly Tewfik Fikret with whom he had become close 
friends and regularly contributed to his Therwet-i 
Fiinun. Critics of both old and new schools were 
unanimous in recognizing his unusual poetical gift. 
Owing to his early poems, which are mostly sentimen¬ 
tal reminiscences of his childhood, Isma'Il Safa is 
generally accepted as a fine sensitive poet who wrote, 
with a spontaneous style, simple melancholic poems 
of nostalgic, lyric and religious inspiration. This 
early and incomplete judgment of his work strongly 
influenced later criticism, but leaves out most of his 
posthumously published work, which reveals him as 
a poet with unusual gifts of humour and social and 
political satire. In particular his poem Tazallum 
(‘Complaint of injustice’), first published in Ahmed 
Rida’s Young Turk organ Meshweret in Paris (sup¬ 
plement to No. 9, 2893) and reproduced with miner 
variants and omissions in 'Abd Allah Djewdet’s 
Idxtihad (No. 205, 8 May 2330), is a true forerunner 
of the political satire of the later Eshref and Fikret 
tradition: “You gathered around you a few vile in¬ 
dividuals and tyrannized people on their advice.. 
You gave power to the corrupt, ignorant and unpat¬ 
riotic, you ennobled informing into a profession, you 
made great men suffer in banishment, you insisted on 
the execution of a very great man (i.e., Midbat 
Pasha), tell, o Khalifa, are you any different from an 
exectutioner ? They informed you of unjust acts, you 
ignored it; your slaves harmed people, you ignored it; 
foreigners made profit out of the country, you ig¬ 
nored it; friends warned you about everything, you 
ignored it. You preferred delator’s reports (jurnals) to 
guiding sermons... The treasure of the state is in the 
hands of a few thieves... The country is in ruin, the 
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people hungry... The day of your fall will be a feast 
day for the people...”. In the circle of close friends 
Isma'il §afa used further to expound his naive pro¬ 
jects of plots to overthrow ‘Abd al-Hamid (Halid Ziya 
U$akligil, Kirk Ytl, Istanbul 1936, iv, 79). 

Another important poem which seems to have pass¬ 
ed almost unnoticed is his takhmis of the Damad Mah¬ 
mud Pasha’s (tafida, an ironical eulogy of Hasan 
Pasha, the Minister of the Navy during the Greco- 
Turkish war of 1897. It is a biting satire, full of 
pungent wit, inspired by Ziya (V>iya) Pasha’s famous 
Zafer-ndme against 'Abd al-Hamid who had kept the 
Turkish fleet perpetually at anchor in the Golden 
Horn, during his reign, thus causing its utter decline. 
Isma'il Safa describes, with vivid images, the sorry 
plight of the decaying ships, and expresses in vitriolic 
terms the indifference of the irresponsible and cor¬ 
rupt minister and his staff. 

Isma'il Safa is the author of the following published 
works: (1) Khudh ma $afa, Istanbul 1308 (includes 
his father’s unpublished poems); (2) Maghdure-i 
Sevda, Istanbul 1308 (a verse narrative); (3) Siinuhat, 
Istanbul 1308; (4) Mensiyyat, Istanbul 1312; (5) 
Mevlid-i Pederi ziyarct (a short poem about his first 
visit to his father’s native town, Trabzon), Istanbul 
1312; (6) Intatf-i Hakk'tn Takhmisi, Istanbul 1328; 
(7) Hissiyyat (with an important introduction by 
his brother 'Ali Kami (Akyiiz), Istanbul 1328. 

Bibliography: Ismail Hikmet, Ismail Safa, 
Istanbul 1933; Halid Ziya Ujakligil Kirk Ytl, Istan¬ 
bul 1936, iv, 79 ff.; Hiiseyin Cahid Yalfin, Edebt 
Hatiralar, Istanbul 1933, passim; see also most 
monographs on Tewfik Fikret where tiiere 

are frequent references to Isma'Il Safa. 

(FahIr lz) 

ISMA'IL SHAHID. Muhammad, the only son of 
Shah 'Abd al-GhSnl, youngest son of Shah Wall 
Allah al-Dihlawi [q. r.J, was born at Phulat (dist. 
Mujaffarnagar, India) on 12 Rabi' II 1193/29 April 
1779. His father having died in Radjab 1203/April 
1789, when he was only ten years old, he was adopted 
by his uncle Shah ‘Abd al-Kadir [q.v. ], the first Urdu 
translator of the Kur’an, who had no male issue and 
who later married his grand daughter Kulthum to 
him. Educated by 'Abd al-Kadir, he also drew upon 
the vast learning of his uncles Shah RafI' al-DIn, 
another Urdu translator of the Kur’an, and the cele¬ 
brated Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz. A child prodigy, he 
completed his education in both rational and tra¬ 
ditional sciences at the age of 16. He often surprised 
his contemporaries by answering even the most ab¬ 
struse problems of jikh and logic without referring 
to books. He began his career as a preacher in the 
Djami' Masdjid at Delhi, and soon established him¬ 
self as a forceful orator. He preached mainly against 
vices like saint- and grave-worship, innovations and 
other heretical and idolatrous practices which were 
common among the Muslims of India of those days. 
For almost a quarter of a century he continued to 
preach in the Djami' Masdjid. His preaching aroused 
bitter controversy, and he was once officially silenced 
by the city kolwal, at the instance of Facjl-i Haljk 
[f.t’.J, court reader to the British Resident at Delhi, 
who did not see eye to eye with him. In 1235/1819 
he came into contact with Sayyid Ahmad of Rae Ba¬ 
reilly [q.v], who had received his religious and 
spiritual instruction from his uncle Shah 'Abd al-Aziz 
and soon afterwards became his disciple, along 
with his kinsman 'Abd al-Hayy, a son-in-law of 
Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz. The three were destined to play 
an important role in the religious history of Indian 
Muslims. In 1236/1820 he went cn the pilgrimage to 


Mecca along with Sayyid Ahmad and a large number 
of his followers. On their journey from Delhi to Cal¬ 
cutta they were accorded a very warm reception at 
the numerous places where they stopped. Collecting 
money and gifts en route in the name of Islamic re¬ 
vival, the party reached Djidda in 1237/1821. They 
returned to India in 1239/1823 after an absence of 
fourteen months, having performed the hadjdj, visited 
the holy places in the Hidjaz and met there scholars 
from Istanbul, Egypt, Syria and Bulgaria. 

Fresh from his visit to the Hidjaz, he openly be¬ 
gan to preach dfihad in the congregational mosque at 
Delhi. This must have been only against the Sikhs 
who were oppressing their Muslim subjects, and not 
against the British as Ghulain Rasul Mihr (cf. Sayyid 
Afimad Shahid. Lahore 1952, i, 250 ff.) and Others 
have unsuccessfully tried to establish. The British, 
being politically influential at Delhi, could not watch 
with complacency such an open incitement to insur¬ 
rection and also later allow money and material to 
be collected within their sphere cf influence and sent 
to the mudiahidin, as the followers of Sayyid Ahmad 
later came to be commonly known, in their strong¬ 
holds in the northern parts of the country. In 1241/ 
1824-25 he left, along with his leader Sayyid Ahmad, 
for Yiighistan via Sind. Passing through Bahawalpur 
[}.«.], Haydarabad [q.v.] and Shikarpur (Sind), this 
voluntary force, which had considerably swelled on 
the way, reached Kabul from Kandahar, from where 
the volunteers slipped into Peshawar. Making it their 
general headquarters they launched a holy war against 
the Sikhs, fighting the first battle at Akora, near 
Nowshera, on 20 Diumada II 1242/21 December 1826 
and defeating the enemy with considerable losses. A 
number of other engagements followed bringing vict¬ 
ory after victory to the mudiahidin. Flushed with their 
success they set up their own government in the areas 
under their occupation with Peshawar as the seat of 
administration. Certain reforms introduced by them 
in the social sphere conforming to the laws of the 
Shari'-a, for instance the remarriage of widows and 
the collection of ( ushr, resulted in the disaffection 
of the local population, who, at the instigation of 
the tribal chieftains, deposed and dispossessed by 
Sayyid Ahmad, rose against the mudiahidin and ill a 
secret night-attack killed all the tax-collectors and 
sub-administrators appointed by the Sayyid. This 
massacre was a serious set-back to the movement, 
and practically the whole of the territory around 
Peshawar slipped out of the control of the mudiahidin. 
The Sikh ruler of the Pandjab, Randjit Singh, a 
shrewd politician and skilled statesman, took full 
advantage of the situation and inflicted a series of 
reverses on the rapidly dwindling forces of the Sayyid, 
who now also faced financial difficulties, for practic¬ 
ally all the routes through which money came had 
been cut off either by the invading Sikhs or the 
hostile Pathan tribes—mainly the YusufzaTs. 

The mudiahidin, now led by Isma'Il, were driven 
out of Peshawar, which they had occupied in 1246/ 
183c by ousting Sultan Muhammad Khan, a brother 
of the amir of Afghanistan, who ruled Peshawar as 
the tributary of the Sikh chieftain Randjit Singh. 
Considering it a challenge to his sovereignty, Randjit 
Singh marched in person and with the help of his 
European mercenaries. Generals Ventura and Avita- 
bille, re-occupied the city, entrusting subsequent 
operations to his son Sher Singh. Better equipped, 
better trained and numerically superior, the forces of 
Sher Singh inflicted the final defeat on the mudiahidin 
at the battle of Balakote (24 Dhu ’ 1 -Ka‘da 1246/6 
May 1831), in which Isma'Il and his leader Sayyid 
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Abmad lost their lives. He was buried on the edge of 
the battlefield where his tomb still exists. No at¬ 
tention was paid to his grave during the Sikh or the 
British rule. It has now been renovated and the 
government of Pakistan has paid due attention to 
its upkeep and maintenance. 

In spite of his pre-occupation with djihad, travel¬ 
ling and delivering sermons, Shah Isma'Il yet found 
time for writing books and small tracts. His writings 
include: (1) Takwiyat al-imdn (ed. Cawnpore 1343/ 
1924), deals mainly with the unity of God and depre¬ 
cates idolatrous practices such as the invocation of 
saints, angels etc. Its supplement Tazkir al-Ikhwdn 
was composed by Muhammad Sultan in 1250/1834. 
English trans. by Shahamat Ali in JRAS, xiii, 316 
ff.; (2) Mansab-i imdmat (in Persian), deals with 
the concept of imama in Islam and its various kinds 
(ed. Karachi 2 1962, Urdu trans. Lahore 1949); (3) 
Risala Vful al-fikh (in Arabic, ed. Delhi 1311/1893), 
a short treatise of 36 pp. on the principles of Islamic 
jurisprudence; (4) Tanwlr al- c aynayn Ji ithbat raj ' al- 
yadayn, (in Arabic, ed. Lahore n.d.) in support of 
raising the hands in prayers as practised by the 
Hanbalis; (5) Risala Yak Riiza (still in Ms.) composed 
as a rejoinder to the criticism offered by Fadl-i Hakk 
[<7.r.] of Khayrabad on the Takwiyat al-imdn ■, (6) 
Idafi al-hakk al-sarih fi ahkam al-mayyit wa 'l-darih 
(in Persian, on the burial of the dead), denouncing 
many of the funerary innovations current among the 
Muslims of the sub-continent; (7) c Abakat (in Arabic, 
ed, Karachi 1380/1960 Urdu trans. by Manazir 
Absan Gelani, Hyderabad n.d.) deals mainly with 
abstruse problems of tasawwuf ; the aim was to reform 
the Sufis of the day who wielded exceptionally strong 
influence with the illiterate and simple masses of 
Indian Muslims, mainly residing in backward rural 
areas; (8) Al-Sirdt al Mustakim (in Persian, Meerut 
1285/1868, Delhi 1322/1904), of which only the first 
part was composed by Isma'Il; it comprises the dicta 
of his spiritual guide Sayyid Ahmad and helps under¬ 
stand his teachings and the tenets professed by him; 
an exposition of what he and his followers stood for (for 
its contents see JASB, i (1832), 479 ff.); (9) Radd al- 
ishrak (in Arabic), Asafiyya: 666; (to) Irshadal-’-ibadila 
sabilal-raskdd, (Br. Mus. Ms. Arabic); (n) Madjmu'at 
al-Khutab (Br. Mus. Ms. Arabic); His minor works in¬ 
clude a short treatise on logic, a lengthy letter in 
Arabic addressed to one Mulla Baghdadi (ed. Cawn¬ 
pore 1343/1924), and another letter in Persian ad¬ 
dressed to Nawab Wazlr al-Dawla of Tonk, former¬ 
ly a princely state in India, exhorting the ruler to 
help the mudjahidin in every possible way in their 
struggle against the Sikhs. He also tried his hand 
at poetry but this is not of a high order. 

Bibliography: Dja'far 'All Nakwi, Manziirat 
al-su l ada*fi ahwdl al-gkuzdt wa T-shwhada?, (in Urdu, 
still in Ms.); written in 1272/1855 it is the firsthand 
account of the movement (Nakwi was on the 
personal staff of Shah Isma'Il); Walfd c i-i Ahmadi 
(in Urdu, still in Ms.), dictated by various per¬ 
sons who were witnesses of the events at the in¬ 
stance of Nawab Wazlr al-Dawla, ruler of Tonk; 
Muhammad 'All, Makhzan-i Afimadi, (Ms. in the 
Pandjab University Lib); Muhammad Nu'man, 
Sirat-i ’■alamiyya wa tadhkirat al-abrar (Ms.); 
'Ahd al-Djabbar, Kitab al- c Ibrat (Ms.); 'Ata 2 Mu¬ 
hammad Khan Shikarpurl, RuzndmCe (in Persian, 
Ms. in the private collection of HusSmuddln RSshi- 
dl, Karachi); Amar Nath, ?afar-ndtna-i Randjlt 
Singh, ed. Sit.i RSm Kohll, Lahore 1928; Muham¬ 
mad Dja'far ThanSsari, Tawdrikh-i *adjiba or 
Sawanifi-i Afimadi, SSdhawra 1914; Mirza Hayat 


Dihlawi, IJayat-i fayyiba 1 , Lahore, n.d.; Siddik 
Hasan Khan, Tiksdr djuyiid al-ahrar min tidhkdr 
dkuniid al-abrdr, Bhopal 1295/1878; idem, Tardj- 
umdn-i Wahhabiyya, (not seen); idem, Itfiaj al- 
nubald 2 al-muttakin , Cawnpore 1289/1872, 416; 
Ghulam RasQl Mihr, Sayyid A hmad Shahid, La¬ 
hore n.d., extensive bibliography and pp. 13-26 for 
a critical appraisal of the original sources; Abdullah 
Butt (ed.), Shah Isma’-il Shahecd, Lahore 1943; 
W. W. Hunter, The Indian Musalmans 4 , Calcutta 
1945; Gazetteer of the Hazara District, London 
1908; S. M. Ikram, Riid-i Kawthar, Lahore n.d.; 
al-Furkan (Bareilly, Urdu monthly), Shah IsmdHl 
number, 1355 A. H. Shaban; JASB, i (1832), 479 ff.; 
JRAS, xiii, 310 ff. (A. S. Bazmee Ansari) 
ismA'Il $idkI, e gyptian politician and 
statesman, was born in 1875 into a family of 
Egyptian notables. Both his father and maternal 
grandfather enjoyed high positions in the official 
hierarchy of khedivial administration. Like most of 
his contemporaries who aspired for a political career, 
he studied law and took part in the anti-British 
student agitation encouraged by the khedive. Upon 
completing his studies in 1894, he was appointed a 
minor official in the Ministry of Justice. He rose 
quickly, partly through his own effort and initiative 
but mainly through the wide circle of friends his 
family had, to be come the permanent under-secre¬ 
tary at the Ministry of Interior in 1908. In 1914 Sidki 
had his first cabinet appointment in the government 
of Rushdi Pasha, from which he resigned soon 
after. 

When the First World War ended in 1918, Sidlfi 
joined the Wafd movement and was exiled with 
Sa'd ZaghlQl to Malta in 1919, but when the Wafd 
was allowed to proceed to the Peace Congress he was 
among its members. In Paris differences arose 
among the delegates and Sidljl, forseeing the futility 
of Wafdist demands, left for Cairo. His departure 
from the Wafd marked a turning point in his career, 
for he became the moving spirit of the anti-Wafdist 
element in Egyptian politics. He played a leading role 
in the drafting and implementation of the Declaration 
of 1922 which granted Egypt her independence, as 
well as the Constitution of 1923, both documents 
abhorrent to the Wafdists. Henceforward and until 
his retirement in 1946, Sidki was tireless in his con¬ 
frontation with Wafdist policies in the conduct of 
Egypt’s public affairs. He did not hesitate to employ 
armed force, including the use of British troops, to 
suppress Wafdist opposition and silence their pub¬ 
lications. It was this that earned him the doubtful 
distinction of being the strong man of Egyptian 
politics. His reputation as a financial expert, how¬ 
ever, was justly deserved. 

Isma'Il Sidki became prime minister of Egypt 
twice, in 193c and 1946, each time in the wake of 
nationalist ferment and public disturbances caused 
by the Wafdist failure to reach agreement with 
Britain on her position in Egypt and the Sudan. In 
1931 Sidki amended the Constitution, restricting 
suffrage, and he formed the People’s Party to give 
him support in Parliament. Sidki’s terms of office 
were unhappy and unpopular. He failed to obtain 
sufficient concessions from Britain to normalize the 
relationship between the two countries, and he did 
not succeed in marshalling the support of Egyptian 
moderates to contain the extremism of the Wafd. In 
1946 an agreement was initialled in London between 
Sidki and Ernest Bevin, British foreign secretary at 
the time, but once more Wafdist opposition made 
ratification impossible. Upon his return from Eng- 
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land, a sic k and broken man, he retired from public 
life. Isma'Il Sjidki died in 1948. 

Bibliography: Isma'Il §idiii, Mudhakkirdti, 
Cairo 1950; ‘Abd al-Rabman al-Rafi‘ 1 , Thawrat 
sanat 1919, Cairo 1946; idem, Fi a c kab al-thawra 
al-mifriyya, 3 vols., Cairo 1947-51; Mahmud 
Y. Zayid, Egypt’s Struggle {or Independence, Beirut 
1965; P. J. Vatikiotis, The Modern History of 
Egypt , London 1969. (A. Kelidar) 

ismA'Iliyya, a major branch of the Shi'a 
with numerous subdivisions. It branched off from the 
Imamiyya [see ithna 'ashariyya] by tracing the 
imamate through Imam Dia'far al-$adik’s son 
Isma'Il, after whom it is named, 

History: Pre-Fa(imid and Fa^imid times. 
After the death of Dja'far al-Sadik in 148/765 a 
group of his followers held fast to the imamate of his 
son Isma'il, who had been named by him as his suc¬ 
cessor but had predeceased him. Some of them 
maintained that Isma'il had not died and would 
reappear as the Ka 3 im or Mahdi. Others recognized 
IsmS'Il’s son Muhammad as their imam. Nothing is 
known about the history of the Isma'il! movement 
developing out of this nucleus until after the middle 
of the 3rd/gth century, when it appeared as a secret 
revolutionary organization carrying on intensive mis¬ 
sionary efforts in many regions of the Muslim world. 
In the area of al-Kufa its propaganda was spread 
from about the year 264/877-8 by Hamdan Karmat 
[q .!>.], who was later aided by his brother-in-law 
'Abdan [q.v ]. Hamdan’s followers were named after 
him Karmatl, a name which came to be applied 
derogatorily also to other sections of the movement. 
In the area of al-Rayy the mission was started about 
the same time by Khalaf, whose followers became 
known as the Khalafiyya. In FSrs a brother of 
'Abdan was active. In Khurasan NishSpur and later 
Marw al-Rudh became centres of Isma'Il! activity 
(see S. M. Stern, The early IsmaHli missionaries in 
North-West Persia and in Khurasan and Transoxania, 
in J 3 S 0 AS, xxiii (i960), 56-90). A convert of al- 
Nasafl [q.v.], one of the dd'is of Khurasan and 
Transoxania, was the first to carry the propaganda 
to Sidjistan, probably in the early decades of the 
4th/ioth century. Presumably in the first half of the 
4th/ioth century, the Kuf$ tribe in Kirman was con¬ 
verted by dd'is from Khurasan. In the Yemen two 
missionaries, 'All b. al-Fa<Jl and Ibn Hawshab, 
known as Mansur al-Yaman [q.v.], in 268/881 estab¬ 
lished themselves in the area of the Djabal Maswar 
and succeeded in gaining strong tribal support. In 
270/883 Ibn Hawshab sent his nephew al-Haytham 
as a missionary to Sind. Later he sent Abu 'Abd 
Allah al-Shl'I [q.v.] to the Maghrib, where he arrived 
in 280/893 and won the support of the Kutama 
Berber tribe in western Algeria, thus laying the 
foundation for Fatimid rule. In 286/899 Abu Sa'Id al- 
Djannabi [j.t>.], a follower of Hamdan Karmat and 
'Abdan, founded a Karmatl state in al-Babrayn, 
from where he later conquered al-Katlf, 'Uman and 
al-Yamama. The whole movement was centrally 
directed, at first probably from al-Ahwaz and al- 
Ba$ra and later from Salamiyya in Syria. Muham¬ 
mad b. Isma'Il was acknowledged as the imam, who 
had disappeared and was about to reappear as the 
Kadm and to rule the world. The leaders of the 
movement in the absence of the imam claimed the 
rank of hudfdfas (?.«.]. 

In the year 286/899, after the succession of the 
future Fatimid Caliph 'Ubayd Allah al-Mahdl to the 
leadership in Salamiyya, a schism split the move¬ 
ment, provoked by the claim of 'Ubayd Allah to the 


imamate for himself and his ancestors. Hamdan 
Karmat and 'Abdan, who may have previously 
drifted slightly away from the doctrine propagated 
by the leadership, broke off their support. 'Abdan 
consequently was murdered by a subordinate daH, 
Zikrawayh b. Mihrawayh [g.ic], who at first pretended 
to be loyal to the leadership. Zikrawayh and his sons 
organized the “Karmatl” revolts among Syrian 
bedouin tribes from the year 289/902 until his capture 
and execution in 294/907. Doubts concerning Zik- 
rawayh’s loyalty, which soon turned out to be 
justified, induced ‘Ubayd Allah to leave Salamiyya 
for the journey which ended with his establishment as 
caliph in Rakkada in 297/910. 

Though information concerning the attitude of the 
various Isma'Il! groups following the split of the 
movement is scanty, the results can be summarized 
with some degree of probability as follows: The com¬ 
munity in the Yemen at first remained faithful to 
‘Ubayd Allah. ‘All b. al-Fadl, however, in 299/913 
renounced his allegiance to him and made war on Ibn 
Hawshab, who remained loyal. After 'All’s death in 
303/915 his party disintegrated rapidly. The da'is in 
the Maghrib and probably in Sind, having been sent 
by Ibn Hawshab, also remained loyal. There are 
indications that the da c wa in Khurasan generally 
maintained its allegiance to 'Ubayd Allah, who was 
able to appoint some da'is there, but there were 
probably also counter-currents. The communities in 
‘Irak, al-Bahrayn, and western Persia refused to 
recognize the Fatimid claim to the imamate. Among 
the Karmatis of ‘Irak 'Isa b. Musa, a nephew of 
‘Abdan, continued the latter’s work propagating the 
imamate of Muhammad b. Isma'Il, who would return 
as the Ka’im. After 320/932 he was active in Baghdad. 
He and ether da'ts in ‘Irak ascribed their writings to 
'Abdan, thus stressing the doctrinal continuity. The 
dd'is of al-Rayy were in close contact with those in 
‘Irak and with the Karmatis of al-Babrayn and like 
them were expecting the reappearance of the Mahdl- 
imam for the year 316/928. At least in the twenties of 
the 4th century (1030-9) they controlled the missions 
in Mosul and Baghdad. They worked successfully 
among the Daylamrs and won at least the temporary 
allegiance of DaylamI leaders like Asfar, Mardawldij 
and later of some rulers of the Musafirid dynasty. 
The Karmatis of al-Babrayn, led by Abu Tahir al- 
Djannabi, were predicting the appearance of the 
MahdI-imam for the year 316/928. In 319/931 they 
accepted a Persian prisoner of war as the Expected 
One, and Abu Tahir turned the rule over to him. The 
early disastrous end of the affair weakened the 
ideological vigour of the Karmatis of al-Babrayn and 
their influence among the da* Is in ‘Irak and Persia, 
but did not generally lead to an expansion of Fatimid 
influence. Soon afterwards the great revolt of the 
Kharidii Abu Yazld [q.v.] under the Fatimid Caliphs 
al- Ka’im and al-Man$ur stifled any Fatimid activity 
among the eastern Isma'ill communities. Only the 
fourth Fatimid, al-Mu'izz (341/953-365/975), was in 
a position to lead an intensive campaign to regain the 
allegiance of the schismatic Isma'IlIs. His efforts 
were partially successful, but failed in regard to the 
Karmatis of al-Babrayn, whose hostility erupted, 
after the Fatimid conquest of Egypt in 358/969, in 
open warfare against the Fatimid armies. After 
concluding a peace with the Fatimid al-‘AzIz in 369/ 
979-80 and a severe defeat by a bedouin tribe in 
378/988, the Karmatis of al-Babrayn were reduced to 
a local power unable to exert any ideological in¬ 
fluence beyond its boundaries. The movement still 
supporting the doctrine of the return of Muhammad 
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b. Isma'Il rapidly disintegrated about the same time. 
The Karmati state in al-Bahrayn survived until 470/ 
1077-8. (See M. J. de Goeje, M{moire sur les Car- 
mathes du Bahrain 1 , Leiden 1886; idem, La fin de 
l’empire des Carmathes, in JA 9th ser. v (1895), 5-30; 
W. Madelung, Fatimiden tend Bahrainqarmaten, in 
Isl. xxxiv (1959), 34-88; S. M. Stern, IsmaHlis and 
Qarmatians, in I’Elaboration de I’Islam, Paris 1961, 
99-ro8). 

In the time of al Mu'izz a Fatimid vassal state was 
established in Multan in Sind. The Isma'Ili daH there 
succeeded before 348/959 in converting a local ruler. 
Multan became an Isma'Ili stronghold where the 
kkutba was read in the name of the Fatimid caliph. 
This success probably strengthened the Fatimid 
cause also in the neighbouring regions, for in Mukran 
the khujba was also read for the Fatimids about the 
year 378/988. The dd c i Abu Ya'kub al-Sidjistani 
who supported the Fatimid doctrine at least 
from the time of al-Mu'izz on, probably was active in 
Sid] is tan before his death in the second half of the 
4th/ioth century. In Djlruft in Kirrnau a Fatimid 
daH was residing toward the end of the 4th/ioth 
century. The Isma'ill state in Multan lasted until 40t/ 
1010-1, when Mahmud of Ghazna annexed the town, 
took its ruler prisoner and massacred many Isma'Ilis 
(see S. M. Stern, IsmaHli propaganda and Fatimid 
rule in Sind, in IC, xxiii (1949), 298-307). 

During the last years of the reign of al Hakim (386/ 
996-411/1021) extremist Isma'Ilis in Cairo began to 
proclaim the divinity of this Fatimid caliph. Their 
leadership soon passed to Hamza b. ‘Alt [c?.r.], who 
became the founder of the Druze religious doctrine. 
The official Fatimid daHva organization remained 
adamantly opposed to this movement, although al- 
Hakim at times showed it favour. After al-Hakim’s 
death it was persecuted by the Fatimid government 
and wiped out in Cairo, but succeeded in solidifying 
its hold over the mountainous regions in Syria which, 
with some modifications, became the permanent home 
of the Druze community. The Druze religion [see 
duruz], though derived from Isma'ill doctrine, 
transformed its basic ideas to such a degree as to be 
usually considered as falling outside the range of 
Isma'ilism. 

In Ifrikiya the Isma'ill communities were prac¬ 
tically exterminated by popular riots after the acces¬ 
sion of al-Mu'izz b. Badls, ZIrid vassal of the Fa¬ 
timids, in 407/1016. The missionary efforts of the 
Fatimids during their residence in Ifrlkiyya had 
achieved the conversion of only small groups of the 
urban population, while the masses, led by the 
Malik! Hilamd 1 , were solidly opposed to Fatimid rule 
and Shl'ism. Large numbers of Kutaina tribesmen, 
who traditionally furnished the main body of the 
Fatimid army, left for Egypt with the Fatimid al- 
Mu'izz. Most of the leading dd'Is also departed at that 
time. The Sanhadja tribe, which supported ZIrid rule, 
only superficially adhered to Isma'ilism. During the 
year 407/1016-7 the Isma'Ilis in al-Kayrawan, al- 
Mansuriyva, al-Mahdiyva, Tunis, Tripoli, and other 
towns were attacked and massacred by the populace 
with the countenance of the government. Sporadic 
massacres took place also during the following years. 
The Isma'Ili communities were thus extinguished 
long before al-Mu'izz in 440/1049 renounced his 
allegiance to the Fatimids and recognized 'Abbasid 
suzereignty (see H. R. Idris, La Berbirie orientate 
sous les Zirides, Paris 1962, 143-9). 

During the reign of the Caliph al Mustan;ir (427/ 
1036-487/1094) the Isma'ill cause achieved new suc¬ 
cesses in the Yemen and India. In the Yemen the 


da'wa after the death of Ibn Haw-hab had suffered 
major setbacks and survived only precariously, 
though in the period 379/989-387/997 it had gained 
the allegiance and support of the Ya'furid amir 'Abd 
Allah b. Kahtan, ruler of San'a 3 and conqueror of 
Zabid from the Ziyadids. In 429/1038 'All b. Mu¬ 
hammad al-Sulayhl, Fatimid daH and founder of the 
Sulayhid dynasty, rose in Masar in the Haraz region. 
Through the activity of the Sulayhids [<?.«.] Fatimid 
sovereignty came to extend over all of the Yemen and 
temporarily over other parts of Arabia like ‘Uman 
and al-Bahrayn (see H- F- al-Hamdanl, al-Sulayhiy- 
yun , Cairo 1935). The Sulayhids also furthered 
renewed efforts at spreading Isma'ilism on the 
Indian subcontinent. Although parts of the Isma'ill 
community in Sind evidently had survived the 
persecution under Mahmud of Ghazna and Isma'ilism 
seems to have been espoused by the Sumra dynasty 
of local Hindu origin (see A. H. al-Hamdani, The 
Beginnings of the IsmaHli Da c wa in Northern India, 
Cairo 2956), contacts with the Fatimid da t wa faded. 
The Isma'Ilis in Sind may have drifted partially back 
to Hindu practices and beliefs. A new Isma'Ili com¬ 
munity was now founded by Yemenite da'Is in the 
area of Cambay, Gudjarat, which had close com¬ 
mercial ties with the Yemen. According to the 
traditional account an Arab daH, ‘Abd Allah, arrived 
with two Indian assistants in Gudjarat in 460/1068, 
sent by the Yemenite chief daH Lamak b. Malik. Less 
than a decade later the existence of a flourishing 
Isma'Ili community is confirmed by official letters of 
the Fatimid chancery. This new Isma'Ili community 
remained closely tied to, and controlled by, the 
Yemenite da c wa and was the nucleus of the modern 
Bohora [?.!>.] community. 

After the middle of the 5th/irth century the 
Persian poet and philosopher Na?ir-i Khusraw [q.v.] 
was active as a Fatimid daH in Yumgan in the Upper 
Oxus area for over 15 years. Expelled from Balkh 
because of Isma'Ili activity, he came to Yumgan 
before 453/1061 and remained there until his death. 
Several of his extant philosophical and religious 
works were composed there. He became the founder 
and patron-saint of the Isma'Ili community of 
Badakhshan in the wider sense, though it may have 
been changed in composition by later Isma'Ili refu¬ 
gees (see W. Ivanow, Problems in Nasir-i Khosraw's 
Biography, Bombay 1956; A. E. Bertel’s, Nasir-i 
Khcsrov i Ismailizin, Moscow 1959). 

In the last years of the reign of al-Mustansir the 
Isma'Ili cause in Persia was reinvigorated by the 
activity of Hasan-i Sabbab [q.v.]. After travelling 
widely and carrying on propaganda ill various regions 
of the country, he seized the fortress of Alamut [q.v.] 
in the mountains of Daylam in 483/1C90, thus 
opening a new phase in the Isma'Ili activity in 
Persia. The clandestine missionary work to which the 
da'-wa in Persia had mostly been restricted was 
replaced by a policy of open revolt which, in the 
face of the overwhelming military strength of the 
Saldjuk government, was based on the seizure of 
impregnable mountain fortresses and spectacular 
political murder aimed at intimidating the enemy’s 
leadership. In the following years other rock fortres¬ 
ses were occupied in the Elburz range. In 484 or 485/ 
1091-2 Hasan-i ijabbah sent the daH Husayn Ka’inI 
to Kuhistan to raise the revolt there. In short order 
the Isma'Ilis seized control of several towns in 
eastern Kuhistan, Tabas, Kahn, Zuzan, Tun, and 
others. Another daH, Abu Hamza, captured two 
castles near Arradjan in the border region between 
Fars and Khuzistan. After the death of al-Mus- 
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tanjir in 487/1094, a major split occurred ill the 
lsma'ili movement concerning the succession to the 
imamate. Al-Mustansir had originally designated his 
eldest son, Nizar [q.v ], as his heir. Later his youngest 
son, Afcunad, found the support of the vizier al-Af<Jal 
[q.v.], who after the death of al-Mustanjir placed him 
on the throne with the title al-Musta'li [q.v.]. Nizar 
fled to Alexandria, where he rose in revolt, was 
defeated, seized and immured. Hasan-i Sabbah and 
the Fersian Isma'ilis upheld the right of Nizar to the 
succession and refused to recognize al-Musta'li. In 
the absence of the imam, Hasan-i §abbab became the 
supreme chief claiming the rank of hudiHa. After his 
death the leadership continued with the rulers ol 
Alamut. beginning with the fourth ruler, Hasan 
’■ala dhikrihi T-saldm (557/1162-561/1166), they came 
to be recognized as iniams. Against numerous Saldjuk 
attacks the Nizaris were able to hold and expand 
their territories in the Elburz mountains and Kuhi- 
stan. The fortress Shiihdiz near Isfahan, which they 
seized about the year 494/1100, was lost again in 
500/1107. Some time afterwards the Nizar! fortresses 
near Arradjan were overcome. Among the Isma'ilis in 
Egypt and Syria there were also partisans of Nizar. 
In Egypt they were gradually suppressed. In Syria, 
which fell largely outside the Fatimid territory, they 
were soon organized by emissaries from Alamut and 
and seriously rivalled the supporters of the Fatimid 
caliphate, especially in Damascus and Aleppo. The 
Diabal al-Summak and suricunding area north of 
Hamat soon became a stronghold of the Nizaris. As 
in Persia they aimed at acquiring fortresses, but 
failed in their first attempts, and practised political 
murder. In 520/1126 Tughtagin, ruler of Damascus, 
ceded to them the fortress of Banyas on the frontier 
with the Franks and gave them official recognition in 
Damascus. His son Burl in 523/1139 encouraged anti- 
lsma'ili rioting in Damascus in which the Nizari 
community was virtually wiped out. The fortress of 
Banyas was consequently surrendered by the Nizaris 
to the Franks. Soon afterwards they achieved lasting 
success in the Djabal Bahra 5 area west of Hamat. In 
527/1132-3 they acquired the fortress of Kadmus, 
and other fortresses came into their possession during 
the following decade Magyaf, the most important 
stronghold, was seized ill 535/1140-1. The Syrian 
Nizaris continued to be ruled by agents sent by the 
lords of Alamut. The most famous one, Rashid al- 
Din Sinan [q n.] (557/1162-588/1192), showed signs of 
independence, and there are reports that agents were 
repeatedly sent from Alamut to kill him. A complete 
break was avoided. 

The imamate of al-Musta'li was recognized by 
most Isma'ilis in Egypt, many in Syria, and by the 
whole community in the Yemen and that in India 
dependent on it. A new schism developed, however, 
among the Musta'lian Isma'ilis after the assassination 
of al-Musta'H’s son and successor al-Amir [q.v.] in 
524/1130. F.ight months before al-Amir’s death a son, 
al-Tayyib, had been born to him and had immediately 
been proclaimed as his heir. After al-Amir’s death his 
cousin 'Abd al-Madjid was put on the throne in 
Cairo as regent, officially in expectation of the 
delivery of a pregnant wife of the late caliph Mention 
of the infant al-Tayyib was suppressed, and nothing is 
known about his fate. Four days later 'Abd al-Madjid 
was overthrown and imprisoned by al-Af<Jal Kutay- 
fat who declared the FJ(imid dynasty deposed 
and proclaimed the sovereignty of the Twelfth 
Imam of the Imamiyya. Kutayfit was overthrown 
and killed in Mub. 526/Dec. 1131, and 'Abd al- 
Madjid returned to the throne as regent. In Rabi' II 


526/F'eb. 1132 he was proclaimed imam with the 
caliphal title al-Fiafiz [q.v.]. The succession of al- 
Hafiz, though in violation cf the accepted rule that 
the imamate could be inherited only by a direct des¬ 
cendant, was supported by the official da’wa organi¬ 
zation in Flgypt and accepted by the majority of the 
Musta'lian Isma'ilis in Egypt and Syria. They were 
known as the Hafiziyya or Madjidiyya. There were, 
however, some Musta'lian communities in Egypt and 
Syria which continued to support the rights of al- 
Tayvib and were known as Amiriyya. In the Yemen 
mest of the leaders of the established da’wa organi¬ 
zation upheld the rights of al-Tayyib. Encouraged by 
the Sulayhid queen al-Sayyida they founded the 
independent Tayyibi da’wa in the Yemen headed by 
a dd’i nmtlak. The first of these was al-Dhu’ayb b. 
Musa, who was succeeded in 546/1151 by Ibrahim al- 
Hamidi [q.v.]. The Tayyibi da’is worked successfully 
despite the fact that after the death of the Sulayhid 
queen in 532/1138 they did not have the support of 
any of the rulers in the Yemen. The Hafiri da’wa was 
supported by the Zuray'ids of 'Adan, who, beginning 
with Muhammad b. Saba 5 , were officially appointed 
Fatimid dd’i s in the Yemen, and by at least seme of 
the Hamdanid rulers of San'a 5 (see S. M. Stern, Ike 
succession to the Fatimid Imam al-Amir the claims of 
the later Fatimids to the Imamate, and the rise of 
Tayyibi Ismailism, in Oriens, iv (1551), 193-255). 
There are no reports as to whether the Hafizi da’wa 
ever had adherents in India. In any case the com¬ 
munity in India, which continued to be closely tied to 
the Yemenite da’wa , soon was solidly Tayyibi. 

The post-Fatimid period. Hafiziyya: After 
the overthrow of the Fatimid caliphate in 567/1171 
the Hafiziyya, no longer enjoying official support, 
gradually disintegrated. Al-'Adid, the last Fatimid 
caliph, had appointed his son Da’tid as his successor 
with the title al-Hamid li’llah. Da 5 ud was generally 
recognized by the Hafifis as the imam after al-'Adid. 
He and all other members cf the Fatimid family were 
permanently detained as prisoners by the Ayyubids. 
As a result of a pro-Fatimid conspiracy in Cairo in 
568/1172-3 many of the supporters of the deposed 
dynasty were exiled to Upper Egypt, which became a 
hotbed of pro Fatimid activity. In 572/1176-7 a 
pretender claiming to be Da’ud found wide support in 
Hift. When the real Da’ud died as a prisoner in Cairo 
in 604/1207-8, the Hafizis asked the Ayyubid al- 
Malik al-Kamil for permission to mourn him in 
public. Al-Kamil granted them permission, but used 
the occasion to arrest their dd’is and confiscate their 
property. After Da 5 ud his son Sulayman mostly 
seems to have been recognized as the imam. Sulay- 
man died without child as a prisoner in 645/1248, but 
some of his partisans claimed that he had a son who 
was hidden (see P. Casanova, Les derniers Fdfimides, 
in MIFAO, vi (1897), 415-45). In 697/1298 a pre¬ 
tender appeared in Upper Egypt who claimed to be 
Da’ud b. Sulayman b. Da’ud. Still later, about the 
year 723/1324, Isma'ilis are mentioned in 'U$fun in 
Upper Egypt. In Syria a HJfizI community is 
mentioned at the same time in the Baki'a mountains 
near Safad. In the Yemen the HSfi?i cause also lost 
all official backing with the Ayyubid conquest. The 
Tayyibi dd’i mullah 'Ali b. Mubarmrad al-Walid (d. 
612/1215) still composed polemical treatises and 
poems against the “Madjidiyya”, but they were 
already becoming a rare minority. 

Tayyibiyya [qv.]: The insignificant Tayyibi 
communities in Egypt and Syria, known as Amiriyya, 
are only rarely mentioned in the sources. Toward the 
end of the 6th/i2th century there is a vague reference 
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to the presence ol Amiriyya in ligypt. In Syria a 
community of Amiriyya is still mentioned about the 
year 723/1324 in the Baki'a and Zabud mountains 
near Safad. These isolated communities probably did 
not survive much longer. Only in the Yemen and 
India could the Tayyibi da'tea, under the undisputed 
leadership of the dd'i mutlak, establish itself per¬ 
manently. After Ibrahim al-Hamidi the position of 
da'i mutlak remained among his descendants until 
605/1209, when it passed to ‘All b. Muhammad of the 
Banu ’ 1 -Walid al-Anf family, which was named after 
his ancestor Ibrahim al-Anf, who was a prominent 
supporter of the Salayhids and a descendant of the 
Umayyad al-Walid b. ‘Utba b. Abi Sufyan. It re- | 
inained in this family, with only two interruptions in j 
the 7th/i3th century, until 946/1539. The traditional j 
stronghold of the Isma'ili da'wa in the Yemen was in ! 
the Haraz [q.v.] mountains, though there were 
scattered communities in other parts of the country, j 
The da'i s generally enjoyed the support, or at least 
protection, of the Hamdanids [q.v.], who permitted 
them to reside in San'a’ and later, in the 8th/i4th 
century, in the fortress of Dhu Marmar. Their 
relations with the Ayyubids and the Rasulids were 
fair, but the Zaydi imams were mostly hostile. The 
Zaydl pretender al-Mansur ‘All b. Salah al-DIn ! 
expelled them from Dhu Marmar in 829/1426 after a 
prolonged siege, and they established their residence I 
in the Haraz mountains. The Zaydi Imam al- i 
Mutahhar b. Sharaf al Din in the ioth/i6th century 
relentlessly persecuted the Banu ' 1 -Anf and seems to 
have practically extirpated the family. The relations 
with the da'-wa in India remained close. There the 
Tayyibi community grew mostly undisturbed, 
though in the first half of the 9th/15th century per¬ 
secution under the Sultanate of Gudjarat resulted 
in mass conversions to Sunnism. In 946/1539 the 
position of dd'i mutlak passed to an Indian, and 
after his death in 947/1567 the headquarters were j 
transferred to Gudjarat in India. 

After the death of Da’ud b. ‘Adjabshah, the 26th 
dd'i mutlali , in 999/1591, the succession was disputed. ; 
While in India Da’ud Burhan al-Din w as established, j 
Da’ud b. Adjabshah’s representative in the Yemen, 
Sulayman b. al-Hasan al-Hindi, claimed to have been 
designated successor by the deceased dd'i mutlak. 
The dispute was not resolved and led to the per¬ 
manent schism between the Da’udI and Sulayman! 
factions which accepted separate lines of da'is. \ 
Among the Sulaymanis, whose cause had only few | 
adherents in India, the position of dd'i muflak in j 
1050/1640 passed to the Yemenite Ibrahim b. 
Muhammad b. Fahd of the MakramI (9 a ] family, in 
which it has remained since with few interruptions. 
The MakramI da'is established themselves in Na- 
djran [9.V.], where they were supported by the Banu j 
Yam [9. a.]. Before 1131/1719 they conquered the j 
Haraz region in the Yemen and held it against all 
attempts of the Zaydi imams to expel them. The ! 
Da‘I al-Hasan b. Hibat Allah (d. 1189/1775) con¬ 
quered Hadramawt and unsuccessfully fought the 
rising Su'udl dynasty in Central Arabia. From 
Haraz the Makramis were expelled in 1289/1872 by 
the Ottoman general Ahmad Mukhtar Pasha, who 
took their fortress ‘Attara and treacherously killed 
the Da'i al-Hasan b. Isma'Il Al Shibam al-Makraml. 
The present dd'i mutlak of the Sulaymanis is Djamal 
al-DIn 'All b. al-Husayn al-Makraml, who succeeded 
his father in 1939 (see A. A. A. Fyzee, Three Sulay- 
matti Da'is: 1936-1939, in JBBRAS, xvi (1940), 
101-4). Besides the Banu Yam in Nadjran, the 
people of the Djabal Maghariba in Haraz are Sulayma¬ 


nis. In India the Sulayman! dd'i s are represented 
by mansubs residing in Baroda. Sulaymanis live 
mainly in Bombay, Boroda.and Haydarabad, Dekkan. 

The DaYidi dd'i s after the split continued to reside 
in India, where the great majority of their followers 
live. The da'wa generally was able to develop freely, 
though there was another wave of persecution under 
Awrangzib (1044/1635-1118/1707). Since 1200/1785 
the headquarters of the dd'i s have been in Surat. The 
present dd'i mutlak is Muhammad Burhan al-DIn, 
who succeeded his father Tahir Sayf al-DIn in 1966. 
Da’udi Isma'ilis live chiefly in Gudjarat, Bombay, 
and Central India. In Yemen there are Dahidls in the 
Haraz region. (For minor secessions from the Da’udis 
[see bohoras]). 

Nizariyya [9.1'.]: The imamate of the Nizaris 
remained vested in the lords of Alamut until the sur¬ 
render of the fortress to the Mongol conqueror 
Huiagu in 654/1256 and the consequent execution of 
the imam Rukn al-DIn Khurshah. Practically 
nothing is known about the imams following him. 
Later lists of the imams differ widely concerning 
their names, number, and sequence. The list now 
considered official in the Agha Khan! branch has 
come to be generally accepted only since the later 
19th century. There are vague indications that the 
imams after the fall of Alamut resided in Adhar- 
baydjan. A split occurred in the line of imams after 
Muhammad Shams al-Din, usually considered the son 
of Khurshah, or his son Muhnin-Shah, who is omitted 
in some lists. One line continues with Kasim-Shah. 
the other with Muhammad-Shah. The Kasim-Shahl 
imams in the latter part of the 9th/ 15th century 
resided in Andjudan, a village near Mahallat, where 
the tombs of some of them are preserved. From this 
time until the 19th century the imams were usually 
affiliated to the Ni'mat Allah! Sufi order. After a 
lapse of nearly one and a half centuries there are 
further tombs of imams in Andjudan dating from 
1043/1634 to J090/1680. It is unknown where the 
family lived in the intervening period. Imam Shah 
Nizar, who died in 1134/1722 is buried in Kahak, a 
village near Andjudan (see W. Ivanow, Tombs of some 
Persian Isma'ili Imams, in JBBRAS, xiv (1938), 49- 
62). In the time of Nadir Shah (1148/1736-1160/1747) 
Imam Sayyid Hasan Beg moved to Shahr-i Babak and 
acquired a winter residence in Kirman. The imams 
now rose from their previous obscurity to involve¬ 
ment in political life. Imam Abu TBasan Shah was 
governor of Kirman from 1169/1756 until his death 
in 1206/1791 2. His son Shah Khalil Allah, who 
enjoyed the favour of the Kadjar Path ‘All Shah, 
returned to Kahak and later moved to Yazd, where 
he was killed by a mob in 1232/1817. Khalil Allah’s 
son, Hasan ‘All Shah Mahallati, was granted by¬ 
path ‘All Shah the title Agha Khan [9.11.], which has 
remained hereditary among his successors. After a 
vain attempt at gaining independent rule of KirmSn, 
Hasan ‘All Shah moved to India in 1259/1843 (see 
H. Algar, The Revolt of Agha Khan Mahallati and the 
Transference cf the Isma'ili Imamate to India, in SI, 
xxix (1969), 55-81). Bombay became the permanent 
seat of the imamate. The present (1971) Agha Khan. 
Karlin Khan, succeeded his grandfather, SultSn 
Muhammad Shah, in 1957. 

The branch of Muhammad-Shah apparently was 
closely associated with the Nizarl community ill 
Daylain. In 776/1374-5 Khudawand Muhammad, 
who may be identical with Muhammad-Shah, 
gained possession of the fortress of Alamut with the 
support of the local Nizaris. He was consequently 
expelled and sought refuge with Timur, who sent him 
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to confinement in Sultaniyya. The family continued 
to live in Sultaniyya until after 894/1489. Members of 
it, however, were repeatedly active among the 
Nizarls in Daylam until the middle of the gth/isth 
century. The most famous imam of the Muljammad- 
Shahi line, Shah Tahir Husaynl DakkanI, because of 
his religious following aroused the suspicion of the 
Safawid Shah Isma'il, was exiled to Kashan and 
later forced to leave Persia. In 928/1522 he came to 
Ahmadnagar in the Dekkan, where he was instru¬ 
mental in bringing about the proclamation of Shi'ism 
as the official religion by the ruler Burhan Nizam 
Shah. Shah Tahir probably died in 956/1549. His 
descendants lived in Ahmadnagar and later in 
Awrangabad (see W. Ivanow, A forgotten branch of the 
Ismailis, in JRAS, 1938, 57-79). The last imam of this 
branch, so far as is known, was Amir Muhammad 
Bakir, whose last contact with his Syrian followers 
was in 1210/1796. As well as in Daylam, the Muham¬ 
mad-Shahi line had supporters in Badakhshan and 
the Kabul area in the ioth/i6th and nth/iyth 
centuries, though by the beginning of the I3th/i9th 
century the Isma'flis there seem to have generally 
adhered to the Kasim-Shahl line. The community in 
Syria generally recognized the Muhammad-Shahi 
line. In a period of troubles contact with the Imam 
Muhammad Bakir was lost after the year 1210/1796. 
In 1304/1887, after a vain search for descendants of 
Muhammad Bakir, a section of the Syrian community 
recognized the Agha Khan I line. In 1957 about 30,000 
Syrian Nizarls, living in Salamiyya and the villages 
of al-Khawabi, adhered to the Agha Khan! line. 
About 15,000, known as Dja'fariyya and living in 
Kadmus, Masyaf, and some villages near Salamiyya, 
continued to adhere to the Muhammad-Shahi line 
(see 'A. Tamir, Furu c al-shaifara al-IsmdHliyya al- 
Imamiyya, in al-Mashrik, li (1957), 581-612). 

The Niz 3 rl communities, widely dispersed territo¬ 
rially and partially separated by language barriers, 
developed largely independently of each other, 
especially after the fall of Alamut. They were led by 
local leaders, shaykhs or pirs, who alone could claim 
access to the hidden imams The Syrian Nizarls 
during the later Alamut period continued to be 
ruled by Persian agents sent by the imams. After the 
fall of Alamut they at first preserved their political 
independence and joined the Muslim efforts to expel 
the Mongol invaders in 658/1260 from Syria, but later 
were gradually subdued by the Mamluk Sultan 
Baybars I. By the end of the year 671/1273 Baybars 
controlled all their fortresses. The Isma'IHs remained 
subjects of the Mamluks and later of the Ottomans, 
paying a special tax. During the late 18th and the 
19th centuries they were frequently involved in 
clashes with their neighbours, especially with the 
numerically stronger NusayrTs, who repeatedly oc¬ 
cupied their fortresses. About the middle of the 19th 
century the Isma'IHs restored the town of Salamiyya 
r<7.i>.] and settled the surrounding area east of HamSt, 
where now approximately two thirds of the com¬ 
munity live. The last NusayrI attack and occupation 
of Kadmus took place in 1920, causing much damage 
to property and manuscripts (see N. N. Lewis, The 
IsmaHlis of Syria today, in Royal Central Asian 
Studies Journal, (1952), 69-77). 

In Persia the Isma'IH communities were deci¬ 
mated by massacres but survived after the surrender 
of Alamut and the other fortresses in Daylam and 
KuhistSn. Alamflt was briefly reoccupied in 674/ 
1275, but lost again in the next year. In the second 
half of the 8th/i4th and the first half of the gth/isth 
centuries it was repeatedly, though only for short 


spans of time, in Nizari hands. The Nizari com¬ 
munity in Daylam was still a force in the local power 
struggle in this period, though it was usually on the 
defensive, especially against the Zaydi rulers of 
Lahidjan. After this time it gradually disappeared. In 
Kuhistan small Isma'IH communities have survived 
in the area of Kahn and Birdjand. Other Nizari com¬ 
munities are found in the area of Nishapur in Khur¬ 
asan, around Kirman, in Sirdjan and the JOjabal 
Bariz, and in the area of Mahallat and Yazd. 

The Isma'IHs of the Upper Oxus region seem to 
have accepted the Nizari imamate before the end of 
the Alamut period, though the exact date and circum¬ 
stances are unknown. Local tradition in Shughnan 
[?.i>.] mentions two da'is, Sayyid Shah Malang and 
Shah Khamush, who were sent by the imam and 
became the founders of the dynasties of ptrs and 
mirs ruling Sjjughnan. In 913/1507-8 Shah Radiyy al- 
Din, who is perhaps to be identified with the imam of 
the Muhammad-Shahi line of that name, the father of 
Shah Tahir DakkanI, came from SistSn to Badakh- 
shan and with the support of the local Isma'IHs 
established his rule over large parts of the region. In 
consequence of quarrels among his supporters he 
was killed in spring Z509. In the rrth/r7th century 
another imam of the Muhammad-Shahi line, Khu- 
daybakhsh, seems to have taken up residence in 
Badakhshan and died there in 2074/1663-4. The 
Isma'IH communities continued to be guided by local 
dynasties of ptrs. There are Nizari communities 
recognizing the Agha Khans also in the area of 
Ghazna, in Chitral, Gilgit, Hunza, where they 
are known as MawlaHs, and in the area of Yarkand 
and Kashghar. 

The date and circumstances of the introduction of 
Nizari Isma'Ilism in India are obscure. A continuity 
of Isma'IH activity in Sind, especially the Multan 
area, ever since the early da'-wa there, is attested by 
sparse notices in the sources. In the first half of the 
7th/i3th century this activity extended to Dihli. It 
may at this time well have been inspired by emissaries 
of the im 5 ms of Alamut, but definite evidence is 
lacking. The first pirs mentioned in the religious 
literature of the Indian Nizarls cannot be dated with 
any degree of certainty. The shrine of the earliest one, 
Satgur Nur, is in Nawsari in Gudjarat, where the 
religious texts place his activity. The presence of non- 
Tayyibi Isma'IHs in Gudjarat is vaguely attested for 
the first half of the 7th/i3th century. PIr Shams al- 
Dln according to the texts came from Persia to Sind 
and became the founder of the dynasty of pirs there. 
If the traditional pedigree of pirs is reliable, he may 
have lived in the first half of the 8th/i4th century, as 
some sources suggest Other sources date him one or 
two centuries earlier. His mausoleum is in Multan. 
PIr Sadr al-Din and Pir Hasan Kabir al-DIn of the 
9th/i5th century are buried near Uch, south of 
Multan. $adr al-Din is traditionally considered the 
founder and organizer of the Khodia [g.u.] community, 
which consists mostly of converts of the Hindu 
Lohana caste. Kabir al-DIn’s son Imam-Shah after 
about the year 875/1470-1 was active in Gudjarat 
where he converted numerous Hindus. 

Imam-Shah died in 926/1520 and is buried in 
PIrana near Ahmadabad. His son and successor Nar 
(Nur) Mubammad-Shah (d.940/1533-4) repudiated the 
recognition of the imam in Persia and claimed the 
imamate for himself, thus founding a separate sect 
whose adherents are known as Imam-Shahis or Sat- 
panthls. The sect later split further around different 
lines of pirs. It has tended to revert toward Hinduism. 
Its followers, who are to be found chiefly in Gudjarat 
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and Khandesh, consider themselves mostly as Imami 
Shi'Is or Sunnis rather than Isma'ilis, though they 
recognize the Isma'ili imams before the split (see W. 
Ivanow, The sect of Imam Shah inGujrat, in JBBRA S, 
xxii (1936), 19-70). Other Nizaris in Gudjarat re¬ 
mained faithful to the imams in Persia. The great 
majority of Nizaris on the Indian subcontinent be¬ 
long to the Khodia community. There are, however, 
other Nizari groups, such as the Shamsis, followers of 
Pir Shams al-Din in Pandjab and others. The 
Khodias live chiefly in lower Sind, Cutch, Gudjarat, 
Bombay, and in diaspora in East and South Africa, 
Ceylon, and Burma. 

Doctrine. Pre-F'atimid and Fatimid times: 
Nothing definite is known about the doctrine of the 
early supporters of the imainate of Isma'il and his son 
Muljammad. Imami sources maintain that the 
Khattabivva [?.!'.], the followers of the extremist 
Shi'i Abu ’!■ Khattab [q.v.], constituted the bulk of the 
early Isma'iliyya. Later Isma'ili doctrine, however, 
generally condemns Abu ’ 1 - Khattab and does not 
appear to be substantially influenced by the heresies 
ascribed to him and his followers (see W. Ivanow, Ibn 
al-Qaddab, Bombay 1957). The Umm al-kitab pre¬ 
served by the Isma'ilis of Badakhshan, in which Abu 
’ 1 -Khattab appears as a saintly disciple of Imam 
Muljammad al-Bakir and his sons are called the 
founders of Isma'Ilism, is a syncretistic compilation 
written not earlier than the beginning of the 4th/ioth 
century and perhaps as late as the early Alamut 
period. The ideas of the Shi'i ghulat [q.v.] represented 
in it are for the most part not specifically Isma'ili and 
evidently not derived from Isma'ili sources. The 
work thus must not be considered “proto-Isma'ili”. 

The doctrine propagated by the pre-Fatimid 
Isma'ili revolutionary movement of the second half 
of the 3rd/gth century can be derived in its outlines 
from later Isma'ili works and reports of anti-Isma'ili 
authors. It embodied already the basic framework of 
the later Isma'ili religious system, though it was 
consequently modified in some important respects. 
Fundamental was the distanction between the zahir 
exterior or exoteric, and the bdfin [see batuniyya], 
inward or esoteric, aspects of religion. The zahir 
consists in the apparent, generally accepted meaning 
of the revealed scriptures and in the religious law 
laid down in them. It changes with each prophet. The 
bdfin consists in the truths ihakiVxk] concealed in the 
scriptures and laws, which are unchangeable and are 
made apparent from them by the ta'wil [q.v.], inter¬ 
pretation, which is often of a cabalistic nature relying 
on the mystical significance of letters and numbers. 
These truths form a gnostic system comprising a 
cosmology and a cyclical hierohistory. At the basis of 
the pre-F'atimid cosmology was a myth, only im¬ 
perfectly reflected in the later sources, according to 
which the divine imperative kun, consisting of the 
letters kaf and nun, through duplication formed the 
two original principles kxini kadar. Kiini was the 
female and kadar the male principle. The seven letters 
of kuni kadar were known as the seven higher letters 
(al huruf al-'ulwtyya), which are the archetypes of 
the seven messenger prophets and their revealed mes¬ 
sages. From the two first principles proceeded three 
spiritual powers, diadd, fath, and khayal, identified 
with the three archangels Djibra’Ii, MIka’Il, and 
Israfil, which mediate between the spiritual world and 
man in the physical world (on this triad see H. Corbin, 
Le livre rSunissant les deux sagesses, Tehran-Paris 
1953, £tude priliminaire, 91-112). The cyclical 
history progresses through seven eras, each inaugur¬ 
ated by an enunciator ( ndfik ) prophet bringing a 


revealed message. Each of the first six nafik s, Adam, 
Nub, Ibrahim, Musa, 'Isa, and Muhammad, was 
followed by a fundament (asas) or silent one (samit), 
who revealed the bdfin of the message, and by seven 
imams. The seventh imam in each era rises in rank 
and becomes the ndfik of the following era, abrogating 
the law of the previous nafik and bringing a new one. 
In the era of Muhammad, 'All was the asas and 
Muhammad b. Isma'il the seventh imam. Muham¬ 
mad b. Isma'il on his reappearance in the near 
future will become the seventh ndfik, the Ka’im or 
Mahdi [j.w.], and will abrogate the law of Islam. His 
message will, however, consist in the full revelation 
of the bdfin truths without any zahir law. He will rule 
the world and then end the physical world, sitting in 
judgment over humanity. During his absence he is 
represented by twelve hudidfas residing in the twelve 
regions (dfazd’ir) of the earth. The cyclical history 
was sometimes coupled with astrological speculations, 
and astrological predictions were made specifically 
concerning the date of the coming of the Ka’im. 

Before the coming of the Ka’im the bdfin must be 
kept secret and can be revealed to the neophyte only 
on swearing an oath of initiation with a vow of 
secrecy and on payment of a due. The initiation, 
known as balagh, was no doubt gradual, but there is 
no evidence of a strictly fixed sequence of grades 
generally followed as described by anti-Isma'ili 
sources. Beneath the imam and the hudfUas a 
hierarchy of dd'is was in charge of the initiation and 
instruction (da'wa [g.t'.j). Little is known about the 
actual organization of the da'-wa in the pre-F'atimid 
and Fatimid age. The widely differing enumerations 
of the grades ( hudud) of the hierarchy given in 
Isma'ili religious texts serve mostly ideal functions 
and cannot be taken as corresponding closely to the 
actual organization (see W. Ivanow, The organization 
of the Fdfimid propaganda, in JBBRAS, xv (1939), 
1 - 35 )- 

From about the beginning of the 4th/loth century 
onwards the early cosmology was superseded and 
partially replaced by a cosmology of Neoplatonic 
origin, apparently first propounded by the dd'i al- 
Nasafi [q r.l. In this cosmology God is described as 
absolutely beyond comprehension, beyond any 
attribute or name, beyond being and non-being. 
Through his divine Order or Volition (Amr) he 
originated ( abda ') the Intellect ('Akl). The 'Akl is the 
First Originated Being ( al-Mubda' al-Awwal), since 
the Amr is united with it in existence From the 
Intellect the Soul ( Nafs) proceeds through emanation. 
From the Soul proceed the seven spheres with their 
stars and move with its movement. Through the 
revolution of the spheres the single elements (al- 
mufraddt) or natures, humidity, dryness, cold, and 
warmth, are mingled to form the composites ( at- 
murahkabat), earth, water, air, and ether. As the 
composites mingle, the plants with the vegetative 
( namiya soul develop From them the animals with 
the sensitive {bissiyya) soul develop, and from the 
latter, man with the rational (nafika) soul. Al- 
Nasafi’s cosmology was generally adopted in its es¬ 
sentials, though refined and elaborated by the later 
authors. Some minor points aroused controversy 
among them. The principles of the spiritual world in 
this cosmology were identified with terms of the 
religious sphere. Thus the Intellect in religious ter¬ 
minology was equated with the Pen (ffalam) and the 
Throne ('Arsi), and the Soul was identified with the 
Tablet (Lawk) and the Footstool (Kursi) etc. Much 
stressed were the analogies between the spiritual, 
astral, and physical worlds and between man as the 
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microcosm and the physical world as the macrocosm. 
The official Fatimid da’wa apparently did not accept 
this cosmology until the time of the Caliph al- 
Mu'izz. 

A somewhat different cosmological system was 
propounded by the da’i Hamid al-DIn al-KirmanI 
[ q.v .] (d. about 411/1021). Instead of the duality of the 
Intellect and the Soul his system comprises ten in¬ 
tellects in the spiritual world. The Soul is replaced 
by the Second Intellect or First Emanation ( al - 
Munba’ith al-Awwal), proceeding from the higher 
relation ( al-nisba al-ashraf) of the First Intellect. The 
Third Intellect or Second Emanation and First 
Potential Being, proceeding from the lower relation 
(al-nisba al-adwan) of the First Intellect, is equated 
with matter and form ( al-hayuld wa 'l-fur a). From 
the First and Second Intellects proceed seven further 
intellects. The tenth one is the Active Intellect ( al - 
’A kl al-Fa”al) or demiurge governing the physical 
world. The structure of the astral and the physical 
worlds and of the religious hierarchy were similarly 
modified by al- KirmanI in close analogy to the spirit¬ 
ual world. The system of al- KirmanI was not adopted 
by the Fatimid da’-wa. Only among the Jayyibls in 
the Yemen did it replace the earlier traditional 
system. 

Fatimid doctrine, because of the FStimid claim to 
the imamate, was forced to modify the early doctrine 
concerning the role of Muhammad b. Isma'Il as the 
final imam and Mahdi and the restriction of the 
number of imams to seven. 'Ubayd Allah al-Mahdl at 
first radically broke with this earlier doctrine by as¬ 
serting that the imam after Dja'far al-Sadilc had been 
his son ‘Abd Allah rather than Isma'il and that the 
imamate continued to be handed down among his 
descendants without restriction in number. Soon, 
however, attempts were made to accomodate the 
F 4 (imid claim to the imamate with the earlier theory. 
Muhammad b. Isma'il was again recognized as 
imam and as ancestor of the Fatimids. His return as 
the KS’im was sometimes interpreted spiritually, as 
being realized in the rise of the Fatimids, who would 
gradually fulfil the predictions concerning the 
Ka’im. A second heptad of imams, often called the 
deputies (khulafa > ) of the Ka’im, was admitted in 
the era of Muhammad as a special privilege of the 
latter. The eschatological expectations in respect to 
the Ka’im were to be fulfilled after the expiration of 
the second heptade of imams. This theory also had to 
be abandoned as the FStimid caliphate continued, 
though even then the eschatological events generally 
were expected in the near future (see W. Madelung, 
Das Imamat in der friihen ismailitischen Lehre, in I si., 
xxxvii (1961), 43-135). 

Fatimid doctrine, in contrast to the pre-Fatimid 
attitude which tended to depreciate the zihir, inva¬ 
riably insisted on the equal importance of the fahir 
and the bafin and made every effort to suppress an- 
tinomian trends, which, however, often came to the 
surface among more radical Isma'Ili groups. The 
Isma'Ili fihh was elaborated chiefly by the Kadi al- 
Nu'man (q.v.( (d. 363/974), whose work Da’a’im al- 
Islam became the most authoritative exposition of it. 
Isma'Ili law agrees in general with Imam! law, but 
does not permit the mut’a [g.n.] temporary marriage 
and nullifies bequests to a legal heir except with the 
consent of the other heirs (see A. A A Fyzee, 
Compendium of Fatimid Law, Simla 1969). In the 
ritual, Isma'Ili fikh also agrees generally with ImSmI 
doctrine (see R. Strothmann, Rechi der Ismailiten, in 
I si. , xxxi (1954), 131-46). It gives, however, full 
authority to the imam for determining the beginning 


of a new month rather than requiring the sight of the 
new moon. In practice the beginning of the month 
was fixed by astronomical calculation. Thus it fell 
often one or two days earlier than for the other 
Muslims. This often led to friction in particular in 
respect to the beginning and end of the fasting 
month of Ramadan. 

Post-Fatimid times, TayyibI doctrine: 
The TayyibI community in the Yemen and India 
preserved a large part of the Fatimid religious 
literature and retained the interest in the gnostic 
cosmology and cyclical history of the Fatimid age. 
TayyibI doctrine, however, from the beginning 
adopted the cosmological system of al-KirmanI in 
place of the traditional Fatimid system, and modified 
it by introducing a mythical “drama in heaven”, first 
described by the second da’i muflak Ibrahim al- 
Hamidl [q.v.], which profoundly shaped the TayyibI 
gnosis. According to this myth, the two emanations 
from the First Intellect, the Second and Third Intel¬ 
lects, were rivals for the second rank after the First 
Intellect. As the Second Intellect reached this 
position by his superior efforts, the Third Intellect 
refused to recognize his superiority in rank. In 
punishment for this failure he fell from the third 
rank behind the following seven intellects and, after 
repenting, became stabilized as the Tenth Intellect 
and demiurge ( mudabbir). The physical world was 
produced out of the spiritual forms (suwar) which 
together with the Tenth Intellect refused to recog¬ 
nize the superiority of the Second Intellect and out 
of the darkness generated by this sin. The Tenth 
Intellect, also called the Spiritual Adam (Adam al- 
Ruhani), tries to regain his original rank by calling 
the fallen spiritual forms to repentance. The first 
representative of his da’wa on earth was the First and 
Universal Adam (Adam al-Awwal al-Kulli), owner 
of the body of the ibda’ world (al-dfuththa al-ibda’iy- 
ya), who opened the first cycle of manifestation 
(dawr al-kashf) and is distinguished from the Partial 
Adam (Adam al-DfuzH), who opened the present age 
of concealment (dawr al-satr). After his passing he 
rose to the horizon of the Tenth (Intellect) and took 
his place, while the Tenth rose in rank. Similarly the 
Ka’im of each cycle after his passing rises and takes 
the place of the Tenth, who thus gradually rises until 
he will join the Second Intellect. Countless cycles of 
manifestation and concealment succeed each other 
until the Great Resurrection (Kiyamat al- Kiyamat) 
which consummates the megacycle (al-kawr al- 
a’zam), sometimes specified to last 360,000 times 
360,000 years. 

The soul of each believer on his initiation is joined 
by a point of light, which grows as he advances in 
knowledge. On his passing it rises to join the soul of 
the holder of the rank (liadd) above him in the 
hierarchy. It continues to rise from liadd to hadd 
until it is gathered together with the souls of all 
other believers in the light temple (haykal nurani) in 
the shape of a human being which constitutes the 
form of the Ka’im (sura Ka’imiyya ) of his cycle, 
which then rises to the horizon of the Tenth. The 
souls of the unbelievers remain with their bodies, 
which are dissolved into anorganic matter which is 
consequently transformed into various harmful 
creatures and substances in descending order. 
Depending on the gravity of their sins they may 
eventually rise again through the ascending forms of 
life and as human beings may accept the da’wa or 
end up in Sidjdjln in torment lasting as long as the 
megacycle. 

Continuing the Fatimid tradition TayyibI doctrine 
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maintained the equal validity of the fakir and the 
bdfin and repudiated antinomian trends. Kadi al- 
Nu'man's Da'a’im al-Islam remained the authori¬ 
tative work of fikh. 

Nizarl doctrine : Owing to the upheavals in the 
political history of the Nizarl communities, their wide 
dispersal, the language barriers between them, and 
the repeated loss cf large parts of their religious 
literature, Nizarl doctrine is marked by major shifts 
in time and nearly completely independent local 
traditions. 

Doctrine of Alamut: The vigorous activism of the 
movement led by Hasan-i §abbah even before its 
break with the Fatimid caliphate was associated 
with a new preaching (da‘wa dfadida), most elo¬ 
quently formulated, though perhaps not originated, 
by Hasan-i Sabbab himself. The new preaching 
entailed an apologetic reformulation of the old Shi'i 
doctrine of taHim, i.e., the authoritative teaching in 
religion, which could be carried out only by a divinely 
chosen imam in every age after the Prophet. Hasan-i 
Sabbab reaffirmed the need for such a teacher as a 
dictate of reason and went on to prove that only the 
Isma'IU imam fulfilled this need. In his argumentation 
he seems to have stressed the autonomous authority 
of each imam, independent of his predecessors, thus 
unwittingly authorizing the later shifts of doctrine. 
The doctrine of taHim had a strong impact in the 
Sunni world, as is reflected by its elaborate refutation 
by al-Ghazall [q.v. ] and others. 

A religious revolution took place under the fourth 
lord of Alamut, Hasan ‘a/a dhikrihi al-salam (557/ 
1162-561/1166), who on 17 Ramadan 559/8 Aug. 1164 
solemnly proclaimed the resurrection (kiyama) in the 
name of the imam, whose kudfdfa or deputy (khalifa.) 
he declared himself to be. In consonance with the 
Isma'IU expectations concerning the kiyama he an¬ 
nounced the abrogation of the shari t a, which so far 
had been strictly enforced by the lords of Alamut. 
The resurrection was interpreted spiritually as the 
manifestation of the unveiled Truth in the imam 
which actualized Paradise for the believers who 
could grasp it, while it condemned the nori-IsmS'ill 
opponents to spiritual non-being, i.e., Hell. After the 
murder of Hasan by a brother-in-law opposed to the 
abolition of the shari’-a, the doctrine of the kiyama 
was further elaborated by his son and successor 
Muhammad (561/1166-607/1210). Hasan before his 
death seems to have hinted that he himself was the 
imam at least spiritually. Muhammad now main¬ 
tained that his father had been the imam also by 
physical descent, apparently alleging that he was the 
son of a descendant of Imam Nizar who had secretly 
fouud refuge in Alamut. The lire of imams thus 
continued through Hasan and Muhammad in the 
lords of Alamut. Muhammad put the imam, and 
specifically the present imam, at the centre of the 
doctrine of the kiyama. The resurrection consisted in 
viewing God in the spiritual reality of the imam. 
This doctrine entailed the exaltation of the imam 
over the prophet, which became characteristic of 
Nizarl thought. At the same time a new figure, the 
imam-ba’im, was introduced in the cyclical history. 
The imam-ka’im in the various eras was identified as 
Melchizedek (Malik al-Salam), Dhu ’ 1 -Karnayn, 
Khidr, Ma'add, and, in the era of Muhammad, as 
‘All. He was recognized by the prophets in each era 
as the locus of the divinity. In the kiyama the imam- 
ka’im, i.e., the present imam, who is identical with 
‘All, appears openly in his spiritual reality to the 
believer, who in his spiritual relationship to the 
imam is identical with Salman [q. <>.]. The ranks of 


the teaching hierarchy intervening between the imam 
and the believer have, also in agreement with the 
Isma'IU expectations concerning the kiyama, faded 
away. There are only three categories of men left: the 
opponents (ahl al'tadddd) of the imam who adhere to 
the shari ( a, the ordinary followers cf the imam or 
people of gradation ( ahl al-tarattub), who have gone 
beyond the sharita to the bafin and have found 
partial truth, and the people of union ( ahl al-wahda), 
who see the imam in his true nature discarding all 
appearances and have reached the realm of full truth. 
The kiyama doctrine was clearly influenced by Sufi 
ideas and terminology and prepared the way for the 
close relationship between later Nizari Isma'IUsm 
and Sufism 

The kiyama doctrine was repudiated by Mubam- 
mad’s son and successor Djalal al-Din Hasan (607/ 
1210-618/1221), who proclaimed his adherence to 
Sunni Islam, publicly cursed his predecessors, and 
imposed the Sunni shari c a on his foUowers, inviting 
Sunni schelars to instruct him. As he continued to be 
considered by them as the imam, his orders were ac¬ 
cepted without opposition. There is evidence that at 
least before his death he acted towards his followers 
again in the fashion of an Isma'IU imam. Under his 
son 'Ala’ al-DIn Muhammad (618/1221-653/1255) the 
enforcement of the shari’a was relaxed, though it was 
not officially abolished. The adjusted doctrine which 
now was developed to explain the new reUgious 
situation is expounded in the contemporary Isma'IU 
works of Naslr al-Din al-Tusi [?.v.]. The reimposition 
of the shari l a by Djalal al-Dln Hasan was interpreted 
as a return to precautionary dissimulation (lakiyya) 
and a new period of concealment (satr), when the 
truth is hidden in the bafin, in contrast to the pre¬ 
ceding period of kiyama, when the unveiled truth was 
apparent and available to all. The kiyama proclaimed 
by Hasan t ald dhikrihi 'l-salam, coming at about the 
middle of the millenium of the era of the Prophet 
Muhammad, was merely anticipatory of the final 
kiyama at the end of it. In the era of Muhammad 
periods of satr and kiyama may alternate according 
to the decision of each imam, since every imam is a 
potential imam-ka’im. The state of spiritual union 
(wafuia) in the time of satr is restricted to the hudfdfa 
of the imain, who partakes of the divine Support 
(ta'yid) and possesses the truth of the imam, with 
whom he is consubstantial. The ahl al-tarattub are 
divided into the strong (akwiya*) and the weak 
(d«‘«/d’) according to their closeness to the truth. 

Conditions in the post-Alamut period favoured the 
adoption of Sufi ways of life by the imams and their 
followers also externally. Isma'IU ideas were often 
camouflaged in Sufi forms of expression, especially in 
poetry. Doctrinal works were written again from the 
9th/i6th century on, at a time when the victory of 
Shl'ism in Persia permitted the Nizarls and their 
imams to act somewhat more openly. The doctrine of 
the late Alamut period as expressed by Naslr al-DIn 
al-Tusi was essentially retained. Works of the 
Fatimid age, which still influenced al-Tusi, were no 
longer available. Interest in the Isma'IU cosmology 
aod cyclical history waned. The role of the hudydfa 
as the revealer of the spiritual truth and only ac¬ 
cess to the essence of the imam, already stressed by 
al-Tusi, was further elaborated. 

A special literary tradition within Nizarl Isma- 
‘Ilism in Persian was retained by the community of 
Bada khsh an Although many works of the Alamut 
and post-Alamut period found their way there, the 
community remained particularly attached to the 
works genuine and spurious, of Nasir-i Khusraw. 
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Fatimid doctrine in the adaptation of Nasir, in¬ 
cluding the Fatimid cosmology, thus maintained 
their influence. The community of Badakhshan also 
transmitted and revered the Utntn al-kitdb repre¬ 
senting largely non-Isma'ill thought. 

Syrian Nizarl literature, written in Arabic, devel¬ 
oped independently of the Persian literature, even 
during the Alamut period. Persian works were not 
translated into Arabic or vice-versa. The Syrian 
community preserved a substantial selection of 
Fatimid religious literature, partially different from 
those preserved by the J'ayyibis. Even though the 
hiyama was proclaimed, apparently with some delay, 
in Syria, the iydma doctrine had practically no im¬ 
pact there. The scholarly doctrine continued mostly 
in the Fatimid tradition. Syrian doctrinal works, 
while concentrating on the traditional cosmology and 
cyclical history, virtually ignore the current imam, 
the central figure in the Persian Alamut and post- 
Alamut doctrine. In religious literature of a popular 
type Rashid al-Din Sinan is extolled as a saintly hero 
and his cosmic rank is described in terms appropriate 
to the imam. Much of the Syrian Isma'IU literature 
was destroyed later during the feuds with neighbour¬ 
ing communities. 

Among the Khodias Isma'IU literature, both Per¬ 
sian and Arabic, has been virtually unknown. Only a 
single Persian work, the Pandiyat-i Diavanmardi 
containing a collection of religious and moral admo¬ 
nitions of the Nizarl Imam al-Mustan;ir (end of the 
gth/i5th century), was accepted as a sacred book, 
perhaps a century after his death. The traditional 
religious literature of the Khodias and the Imam 
ghahis is known as Satpanth [g.i/.] literature, Sat 
Panth, i.e., True Path, designating the religion 
preached in it. It consists of numerous writings in 
verse form, called gnans, written in, or translated into, 
several Indian languages. Most of them are ascribed 
to the medieval pirs, but cannot be dated exactly and 
probably have undergone changes in the transmission. 
They contain hymns, moral and religious instruction, 
legendary histories of the pirs, and descriptions of 
their miracles, but no formulated creed or theology. 
Their religious content is a mixture of Islamic and 
Hindu, especially popular Tantric, elements. While 
idol worship is condemned, Hindu mythology is ac¬ 
cepted. 'All is described as the Tenth Avatar or in¬ 
carnation of the deity, and the imams are identical 
with him. The Kur J an is considered the last of the 
Vedas, which are viewed as holy scriptures whose 
true interpretation is known to the pirs. The religious 
role of the pir or guru is extolled. Acceptance of the 
true religion will free the believer from further 
rebirths and open Paradise for him, which is des¬ 
cribed in Islamic terms, while those failing to re¬ 
cognize the imams must pass through another cycle 
of rebirths. The traditional Isma'IU cosmology, 
cyclical history, and hierarchy are unknown (see W. 
Ivanow, Satpanth, in Collectanea I (The Ismaili 
Society), Leiden 1948, 1-54)- 
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the Bohoras and Khodjas: J. N. Hollister, The 
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Husayn, f cPifat al-IsmdHliyya, Cairo 1959. 

(W. Madelung) 

ISMA'lLIYYA, town in Egypt on the western 
bank of the Suez Canal and on the northern shore of 
Lake Timsab- The town originated from huts of 
workers and engineers engaged in excavating the 
Suez Canal. Its foundations were laid by the Inspec¬ 
tor General of the Suez Canal Company on 27 April 
1862. After the succession of the Khedive Isma'il to 
the throne on 18 January 1863 it was called Isma- 
'iliyya. In 1864 a network of streets and quarters, a 
central square ( mayddn ), a government building 
(saray) and a pump for water-supply were established, 
and in 1868 the town was connected to the Egyptian 
railway network. When the digging of the Canal was 
completed, most of the personnel engaged on it 
moved to Port Sa'Id, and from 1870 onwards the 
number of Isma'iliyya’s inhabitants was unchanged 
(about 3,000) for almost two decades. From the 
1890s the town grew steadily tc more than 15,000 
inhabitants after World War I and more than 50,000 
after World War II. From World War I until the final 
evacuation of British troops in the 1950s, a large 
British army and airforce base was situated near 
Isma'Iliyya, and many foreign residents dwelt in the 
town. In 1928 l.Iasan al-Banna’ [q.v.] founded in 
Isma'Iliyya the movement of al-Ikhwan al-Muslimun 
[q.v.]. After the unilateral abrogation of the Auglo- 
Egyptian treaty of 1936 in October 1951, Isma'Iliyya 
became the scene of frequent clashes between 
British troops and Egyptian police, culminating in 
a six-hour battle on 25 January 1952. This resulted, 
one day later, in the Cairo riots known as “black 
Saturday”. 

Until i960 Isma'Iliyya formed part of the Canal 
Governorate, but in that year it became the centre of 
a separate province (mujyafafa) which included al- 
Kantara to the north and al-Tall al-Kablr to the 
west. In 1966 the number of inhabitants of Isma'Iliy¬ 
ya province amounted to 344,789, of whom 162,370 
dwelt in rural settlements ( rif ) and 182, 419 in urban 
ones (hadar). After the war of June 1967 most of 
Isma'iliyya’s inhabitants left the city or were 
evacuated. 

Bibliography. ‘All Mubarak, al-Khital al- 
dfadida, viii, Cairo 1305, 59; H. de Vaujany, 
Alexandrie et la Basse-figypte, Paris 1885, 245; 
Population censuses of Egypt, 1897-1966; al- 
Ahram, October 1951-January 1952, and 26 July 

1965. (G. Baer) 
ISNA, Arabic name of a town in Upper Egypt 

(Egyptian Te-snet, Coptic Sne; Greek Latopolis, 
from the fish Latos worshipped there; in European 
accounts Esne, Esnfth), lying on the left bank of 
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the Nile halfway between Luxor and Edfu. It was 
for a time the capital of a mudiriyya, and is now a 
markaz in the mudiriyya of Kina 5 [g.n.], with over 
20,000 inhabitants. It is celebrated for the ruins of 
the temple of the god Chnum, which dates from the 
Ptolemaic period, in which a number of Roman 
emperors are depicted in the garb of the Pharaohs. 
In the Muslim period Isna was a flourishing provincial 
town. According to Edfuwi quoted by Makrizi the 
town had 10,000 houses, and produced annually 
40,000 irdabb of dates and 10,000 irdabb of zabib. 
At the present time blue cotton fabric used through¬ 
out Egypt is woven there. 

Bibliography : Yafcut, i, 265 f.; Makrizi, 
Khitat, i, 237; Am 61 ineau, Giographie de VEgypte, 
172; A. Boinet Bey, Dictionnaire gtographique de 
I'Egypte, Cairo 1899, 183. The most detailed 
account, which also takes account of economic 
conditions, is ‘All Mubarak, Khitat Diadida. viii, 
59. See also Baedeker, Egypt 11 ; Guide Bleu, Egypte, 
1956, 439-40. (H. Ritter) 

ISNAD, chain of authorities, an essential 
part of the transmission of a tradition. Little need 
of this was realized in the earliest times, but as the 
first century of Islam advanced, the need for stating 
one’s authority developed. The collections of tradi¬ 
tions which were compiled mainly in the 3rd/gth 
century onwards give complete isndds. 

See AL-QtARH wa ’l-ta'dIl and hadIth. Add to 
the Bibliographies Fazlur Rahman, Islam, London 
1966, chap. 3 passim and Nabia Abbott, Studies in 
Arabic literary papyri II, Quranic commentary and 
tradition, Chicago 1967, see Index. (J. Robson) 
ISPAHBA DH . Persian, “army chief”, the Islamic 
form of a military title used in the pre-Islamic 
Persian empires and surviving in the Caspian 
provinces of Persia down to the Mongol invasions. 

In Achaemenid times the spadhapati was the 
commaDder-in-chief of the at my. In the Arsacid 
period, the office of spdhpat was apparently heredi¬ 
tary in one of the great Parthian families; the Arme¬ 
nian geographer Moses of Choren (8th century A. D.) 
says that when Koshm or Komsh, daughter of King 
Arshavir (sc. Phraates IV) married the commander- 
in-chief of the Parthian army, their descendants 
acquired the name of Aspahapet Pahlav (see Mar- 
quart in ZDMG, xlix (1895), 635-9; idem, EranSahr, 
71-2; Christensen, L’lran sous les Sassanides *, 104). 
The term was in fact twice borrowed into Armenian: 
once in Arsacid times from the Old Persian, giving 
( a)sparapet, and again in early Sasanid times from 
the Middle Persian form, giving aspahapet (which in 
the Armenian version of the Book of Genesis trans¬ 
lates the Greek ap^toxparqyoq “supreme comman¬ 
der”) (Hubschmann, Armenische Grammatik, i, 22-3, 
240). In the Byzantine historians of the Persian 
wars, M. Pers. spdhpat is rendered as a<J7ra(3£8y]<;. 
The military title even travelled as far as Eastern 
Turkestan, and comes into the Saka language of 
Khotan as spdta, later form spa (H. W. Bailey, Indo- 
Scythian studies. Khotanese texts iv, Cambridge 1961, 
7, 55); it does not, however, appear to be attested in 
Soghdian. 

In the early Sasanid period there was a supreme 
military overlord and war minister, the Eran-spahpat 
“commander-in-chief of all the realm”; but one also 
finds spahpats appointed for specific regions, e.g. 
for the Sawad of Mesopotamia (Christensen, op. cit., 
130). After the Emperor Kawadh was forced to hum¬ 
ble his over-mighty subject, the Eran-spahpat Zar- 
mihr or Sukhra, his son and successor Khusraw 
Anushirvan introduced certain military reforms, 


whereby instead of one all-powerful commander, there 
were to be four spahpats, one for each of the quarters 
of the empire, north, east, south and west. In the 
table of precedence in the Sasanid empire given by 
Ya'kubi, Historiae, i, 202, the Spahpat comes after the 
chief minister (Buzurg-Jramadhar), the Mobadhan- 
Mobadh, the Herbadhan-Herbadh and the chief 
secretary (Dibherbadh ); this seems to reflect the pre- 
reform position. The list in Mas'udI, Murad}, ii, 156, 
on the other hand, places the four spahpats after 
the ministers of state and the Mobadhdn-Mobadh; al¬ 
though Mas'udI says that this was the position under 
Ardashir, it obviously reflects that under Anushirvan 
and afterwards (see Noldeke-Tabari, 139, 155-6, 444; 
Marquart, in ZDMG (1895), loc. cit.; Christensen, 
336, 370-1). In the Armenian kingdom, the Sparapet 
or commander-in-chief occupied a similar high rank, 
and his office, the ( a)sparapetHun , was hereditary 
in the Mamikonian family (see Hubschmann, 249; 
Marquart, EranSahr, 165-7). 

At the time of the Arab invasion of Persia, the 
Sasanid Spahpat of the East established himself in 
the Caspian fastnesses of Tabaris tan, where he invi¬ 
ted the fugitive Emperor Yazdigird III to take refuge 
(Christensen, 507). We now have the New Persian 
form ispahbadh, defined in the Mud}mal al-tawdrikh, 
420, as "Amir” or “Amlr-Sipahsalar”. In Arabic this 
becomes i$bahbadh (cf. Diawallki, al-Mu'-arrab, ed. 
Sachau, 99; Lisdn al- c arab', v, 8; in Tadi al-'-arus, ii, 
569, we have ifbakbadhan, said to occur in a verse of 
Diarirl. or. more rarely, isbdhbadh (cf. Biruni, al-Athdr 
al-bakiya, 101, tr. 109, following Marquart’s correc¬ 
tion of anabadh, the alleged title of the princes of 
Gurgan). 

The Ispahbadhs of Gilan are early mentioned in 
the Arabic accounts of the conquests. Thus in 22/643 
Suwayd b. Mukarrin wrote to al-Farrukhan “the 
Ijbahbadh of Khurasan over Tabaris tan and the 
Djll-i Djilan” (Tabari, i, 2659). Later in the century, 
the references become more frequent, e.g. in the story 
of Katari b. al-Fudja’a’s revolt (Ya'kubi, Historiae, 
ii, 329, years 78-9/697-9), and in that of 'Umar b. 
Abi ’ 1 -Salt’s revolt in Ray (Ibn al-Athlr, iv, 395-6, 
year 83/702). Coins of these Ispahbadhs, with Pahlavi 
legends, appear shortly after this (see A. D. Mordt- 
mann, in ZDMG, xxxiii (1879), 110-12; R. Vasmer, 
EI l , art. Mazandardn, appendix on coins). These Is¬ 
pahbadhs are those of the Dabuyid family (40-141/ 
660-758), a parallel line of which formed the long- 
lived Padhuspanid dynasty of Ruyan and western 
Tabaristan [see dabuya and badusbanids]. 

Another local line in the mountains of Tabaristan 
which used Ispahbadh as the title of its chiefs was 
that of the Karinwand or Sukhraniyyan (572 to 225/ 
839 40), who latterly recognized the Bawandids (see 
below) as overlords. The last ruler of this line was 
the celebrated Mazyar b. Karin [q.v.], who was exe¬ 
cuted during the caliphate of al-Mu'tajim for plot¬ 
ting a Zoroastrian revolt, and who claimed to be 
“Djil-i Djilan, Isbahbadh Khurasan, al-Mazyar, Mu¬ 
hammad b. Karin, Muwali {sic, not Mawla) Amir al- 
Mu’minln” (Ya'kubi, Bulddn, 277, tr. 81, cf. idem, 
Historiae, ii, 582, and Tabari, iii, 1298). 

Lastly amongst these Caspian dynasties, the Ba¬ 
wandids of Tabaristan used the title of Ispahbadh. 
This family can be traced from the time of the Arab 
invasions till well after the Mongol conquests; the 
second of the three lines of the dynasty (466-606/ 
1074-1210) is specifically known as that of the Ispah- 
badhivva [see Bawand], As well as being thus used 
as a regnal title by the Bawandids of the early 7th/ 
13th century, we find ispahbadh used in this region 
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as a common noun meaning “local chieftain”; cf. Ibn 
Isfandiyar, Ta'rikh-i Tabaris tan, ed. Ikbal, ii, 171, 
tr. Browne, 255, where Shams al-Muluk Rustam II 
b. Ardashir is greeted on his accession in 602/1206 
by “the isfahbadan, the Biwandan, the military lea¬ 
ders and the town notables". 

However, the title was also known amongst the 
Daylamis of the south-western corner of the Caspian, 
as well as in the south-eastern one; in the time of 
the Ziyarid Wushmagir (mid-4th/ioth century) there 
was an Ispahbadh of Mughan, named as pisar-i D. 
lula (A. Kasravl, Shahrivaran-i gum-nam, i, 57-8). 
During the first two centuries or so of Islam, the 
title also persisted to the east of the Caspian, on 
the northern and eastern marches of Khurasan. The 
Ispahbadh of Balkh was amongst the local princes of 
Badghts and Tukharistan who were persuaded by the 
Hephthalite Tarkhan NIzak [see hayatila] to throw 
off allegiance to Kutayba b. Muslim’s Arabs in 90/709 
(Tabari, ii, 1206, 1218, cf. also 1300); and shortly 
afterwards, in 119/737, an Ispahbadh of Nasa, named 
as al-Ishkand (see Justi, Irattisches Namenbuch, 
142), acted as commander of the Khakan of the 
Western Turks’ army against the Arabs (Tabari, ii, 
1597-8). An interesting usage of the term is in an 
inscription on the Ka c ba dating from 200/815-16 in 
al-Ma’mun’s Caliphate. This commemorates the for¬ 
warding to Mecca from Khurasan of the captured 
throne of “the Isbahbadh Kabul-Shah” (Azraki, Ahh- 
bar Makka, ed. Wiistenfeld, i, 158; Ripertoire, i, 
92-3, No. 116); but the usage of this title by the 
Kabul-Shahs is not attested elsewhere. It also appears 
as the personal name of a Turkish slave commander 
of the Saldjuks: in 487/1094 or 488/1095 the Amir 
Isfabadh b. Sawtigln al-Turkumanl expelled the c Alid 
governor of Mecca and held the city for a while 
(Ibn al-Athlr, x, 163; Ibn al-RalSnisi, Dhavl ta'rikh 
Uimashk, ed. Amedroz, 130, cf. also 158). 

Finally, one may note that in Geoigian texts of 
the 6th/i2th century, the loanword spaspeti “com¬ 
mander-in-chief” < ispahbadh is used as a synonym 
for amir spaslari (see the Georgian Academy of 
Sciences’ Dictionary of Georgian, ed. A. S. Chikobava, 
Tbilisi 1950, vi, col. 1134; M. Andronikashvili, 
Studies in lranian-Georgian linguistic contacts, Tbilisi 
1966, 371-2; and also ispahsalar). 
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(C. E. Bosworth) 
ISPAHSALAR, SIPAHSAlAR, Persian, “arm y 
commander”, Arabized form isfahsaldr, ifbahsalar: 
the title given to commanders-in-chief and general 
officers in the armies of many states of the central 
and eastern mediaeval Islamic world. On the com¬ 
ponent salar and its Middle Persian origins, see 
salar. The compound spdhsaldr is already attested 
in Pazand (i.e. Middle Persian transcribed from 
Pahlavi into Avestan script), e.g. in the 9th century 
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Shkand-gumdnih vicar (Hubschmann, Armenische 
Gramnuitik, 235). 

i. The Islamic world excepting India 

The Ispahsalar as a military leader appears to be 
the Islamic counterpart of the Sasanid Spdhpat 
“coinmander-in-chief”, the New Persian derivative 
Ispahbadh having in Islamic times a restricted appli¬ 
cation as the regnal title of certain Iranian families 
in the Caspian provinces and in certain localities of 
Khurasan [see ispahbadh). 

The use of the term Ispahsalar became widespread 
during the 4th/ioth century as a concomitant of the 
political and military upsurge of Daylanu and other 
Iranian peoples. Amongst the Buyids, the Arabic 
sources normally use Arabic expressions like ffddfib 
al-Ifudfdfab, al-lfadfib al-Kabir or §dfrib al-Diavsh 
for the supreme commander of the Buyid army [see 
hadjib. iii. Eastern dynasties], but Ispahsalar was 
also used and carried with it an especial honour. 
Thus in 360/971, 'Izz al-Dawla Bakhtiyar conciliated 
the Turkish slave general Sebiiktigin al-Mu'izzI by 
ordering, amongst other things, that he should be 
addressed as “Isfahsalar”; after this commander’s 
death, Bakhtiyar in 364/974-5 offered the title to the 
general Alptigin, leader of his rebellious Turkish 
troops (Miskawayh, in Eclipse of the 'Abbasid Cali¬ 
phate, ii, 258, 293, tr. v, 273, 314; Ibrahim b. Hilal al- 
-Sabi 5 , RasaHl, Beirut 1899, 263; see also instances 
in Rudhrawari, in Eclipse, iii, 81, 107, tr. vi, 82, 
hi). But as disorder grew in the Buyid provinces 
under 'Adud al-Dawla’s weaker successors, the title 
became debased, and as appears from several cita¬ 
tions in the sources it came merely to mean “com¬ 
mander” or even just “officer” as distinct from the 
rank-and-file; cf. Ibn al-Djawzi, al-Muntafam, viii, 
72: dxamd'-a min al-kuwwdd wa'l-ifbahsaldriyya, anti 
on the whole topic of Buyid usage, M. Kabir, The 
Buwayhid dynasty of Baghdad, Calcutta 1964, 137-9. 

Amongst other dynasties of the east, however, 
the title usually retained its original, more exalted 
meaning. It is attested in this sense for the $affarid 
army of Khalaf b. Ahmad’s time (reigned 352/963- 
393/1003), and is distinguished in the sources from 
the Ifadfib al-If udfdfdb, who may have been the com¬ 
mander of the slave troops only (C. E. Bosworth, 
The armies of the Saffarids, in BSOAS, xxxi (1968), 
547 n. 52). The Turkish dynasties who established 
themselves in the eastern and central lands of the 
Caliphate from the end of the 4th/ioth century on¬ 
wards adopted the existing Arabic and Persian mili¬ 
tary terminology just as they adopted much of the 
existing administrative practice. In Gljaznavid usage, 
Sipahsdldr alternates with Arabic equivalents for 
“supreme commander” like Ifdiiib al-Ifudfdfdb and 
al-If adfib al-kabir and with the Turkish one Subashi, 
and these are used, for example, to denote the com¬ 
manders-in-chief of the armies in Khurasan or India; 
the simple term salar or iyddfib apparently denoted 
a step lower, that of “commander” or “general of¬ 
ficer”. Yet the compound and simple terms are both 
used for the commanders of special component divi¬ 
sions of the army as a whole; we hear of the com¬ 
mander of the Indian troops, the Sipahsaldr-i Hindu- 
yan, and the Salar of the ghazis or volunteer fighters 
on the frontiers, this latter officer being normally sta¬ 
tioned at Lahore, convenient for raiding into India 
(C. E. Bosworth, Ghaznevid military organisation, in 
I si., xxxvi (i960), 44). 

Great Saldjuk military terminology frequently em¬ 
ployed such expressions as Ispahsaldr-i Buzurg or 
A mir-i Ispahsalar for the commander-in-chief of the 
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whole Saldjuk forces (cf. i. Kafesoglu, Sultan Melik$ah 
devrinde buyiik Sdfuklu imparatorlugu, Istanbul 1953, 
158), or else for the commander of the army in an 
important region like Khurasan (cf. Bundarl, Zubdat 
al-nujra, 56). These phrases were further used as 
general terms for “commander, general officer", 
alternating with such expressions as Amir al-umara 5 , 
Amir-i amirdn, Amir-salar, Mukaddam al-dfaysh, 
Subasht, etc.; this diversity of nomenclature was 
handed on to the Sald]uks of Rum in the 7th/i3th 
century (cf. t. H. Uzunfarfih, Osmanlt devleti teqkild- 
tina tnedhal, Istanbul 1941, 59-60). The Amir-i Ispah- 
sdldr ofteu appears in official letters and investiture 
diplomas emanating from both the Great Saldjuks and 
their eastern neighbours and initial vassals, the 
Kh w drazm-Shdhs. This title was usually conferred on 
a newly-appointed Shihna [q.v.], military governor 
or commander of the police. One document in Mun- 
tadjab al-DIn Djuwayni’s ' Atabat al-kalaba, ed. Kaz- 
winl and Hcbal, Tehran 1329/1950, 74 ff., emanating 
from Sandbar's chancery, describes how both the 
deceased amirs 'Imad al-DIn Kama6 and his son 
'Ala 5 al-DIn Abu Bakr were amirs of Khurasan with 
the title of Amir-i Isfahsalar ; this designation and 
the governorship of the Balkh region are now con¬ 
ferred on Abu Baler’s son ‘Imad al-DIn Abu ’ 1 -Fatb. 
Especially interesting is the detailing of the insignia 
of a Sipahsaldr and Sdhib-faraf (i.e. the governor of 
a strategically-situated frontier province): distinctive 
official robes; a horse with special saddle and ac¬ 
coutrements; a jewelled collar; a shield and sword- 
belt; the right to a salute of kettledrums in the mili¬ 
tary encampments; a standard; a tent of regal di¬ 
mensions; etc. (see also H. Horst, Die Staatsverwal- 
tung der Grosselguqen und HdrazmSdhs (1038-1231), 
Wiesbaden 1964, 116).. 

A peculiar expression found in the military titula- 
ture of the Kh"arazm-Shahs is that of (Clr Isfahsalar, 
apparently meaning “commander of a thaghr or fron¬ 
tier region” (hir, Turkish “frontier region”, roughly 
synonymous with uc, see Kashghari, Diwdn lughatal- 
lurk, tr. Atalay, i, 324-5: kir “uncultivated, vacant 
land”). In 594/1198 at Hamadhan, the Kh"arazm- 
Shah Tekish made his general Mayafuk or Mayaniuk 
governor of 'Irak ‘Adjami, and amongst his titles 
were those of “Ulugh Hadjib, Ghazi. Kir Isfahsalar” 
(Rawandi, Rabat al-sudur, 396-7). Amongst the line 
of Atabegs of Yazd founded by Rukn al-DIn Sam (d. 
590/1194), we find Isfahsalar as the personal name 
of the fourth of the family to rule, Kutb al-DIn Abu 
Mansur Isfahsalar (Dja'far b. Muhammad Dja'farl, 
Ta’rikh-i Yazd, td. I. Afshar, Tehran 1338/1960, 
23 ff.). 

Use of the title was in the Mongol period some¬ 
what eclipsed by the popularity of Mongol and Turk¬ 
ish military terminology, but it never went entirely 
out of use. In particular, we find it very much alive 
during the Mongol and Il-Khanid periods in the Cas¬ 
pian provinces, which were conservative in their 
usages and often pursued a path divergent from that 
of the major part of Persia. Many references to the 
title in the 8th/i4th and 9th/i5th centuries, and to 
the office of sipahsalari, can be found in such local 
histories of Gltan and Daylam as ?ahir al-DIn 
Mar'ashi’s Ta'rtkh-i Gildn u Daylamistan, 'All 
Lahidjl’s Ta'rikh-i Khani and 'Abd al-Fattab Fuma- 
ni’s Ta'rikh-i Gildn. The title persisted, too, into 
Safawid times, although the question of the position 
and powers of the Sipahsaldr becomes extremely 
complex and confused at this time. It does not 
appear in the earliest $afawid period at all, when it 
was the Amir al-Umara* who was commander-in¬ 


chief of the KIzIlbash forces. It seems to have been 
revived during the reign of Shah 'Abbas I (996/ 
1588-1038/1629), when we find a Georgian convert, 
Kariaghay Khan, as Sipahsdldr-i Iran in 1032/1622-3 
and then finally becoming Sipahsdldr-i kull-i lashkar-i 
Iran, implying that the Sipahsaldr was then superior 
to the Ifiirlibdshi or commander of the remainder of 
the I£lztlbash troops (Iskandar Munshi, Ta'Gikh-i 
t dlam-drd-yi l Abbdsi, iii, 1039-40). Under 'Abbas’s 
successor Shah $afi I, there was the famous Sipahsd- 
lar Rustam Khan, governor of Tabriz and Beglerbegi 
of Adharbaydjan, executed in 'Abbas II’s reign. 
When the latter ruler dismissed his Sipahsaldr 'All 
Kull Beg, 'All Kull’s office was divided into that of 
the Sarddr and the Ifurlibashi. This fact supports 
Chardin’s observation that the post of Sipahsaldr, 
till then usually held by the beglerbegi or governor of 
Adharbaydjan, was in his time (sc. 1664-77) abolished, 
and a sarddr appointed ad hoc in times of war (cited 
in Minorsky, Tadhkirat al-muluk, introd., 36). Under 
the Kadiars, Sipahsdldr-i A c fam appears as an 
honorific title granted to two high ministers during 
the second half of the 19th century. Mirza Muhammad 
Khan Kadjar was appointed minister of war, with 
the title of Sipahsdldr-i A‘fam, in 1275/1858 (Mu¬ 
hammad Hasan Khan MaraghI, al-Mahathir wa'l- 
dthdr, Tehran 1306-7/1889, 16, 29). The same honour 
was conferred on the Mushlr al-Dawla Mirza 
Husayn Khan KazwinI when he in turn became 
minister of war in 1288/1871; it was he who built 
the Sipahsalar mosque in Tehran, next to the 
present Madjlis building, which was indeed originally 
his house. In present-day Iran the title is not in 
normal usage, H.I.H. the Shah being denoted, in his 
role as commander-in-chief of the Iranian Army, 
by such titles as Farmandih-i Kull. 

Usage of the title was in the mediaeval period 
by no means confined to the Iranian world, or even 
to the Dar al-Isldm. It was probably Saldjuk in¬ 
fluence which brought it into the Armenian vocabu¬ 
lary, where (a)spasalar “commander” occurs in the 
12th-century historian Matthew of Edessa (Hiibsch- 
marui, Armenische Grammatik, 239). Saldjuk example 
certainly explains how the term Amir Spasalari 
found its way into 12th- and 13th-century Christian 
Georgia; under Queen Tamara (1184-1212), this 
officer ranked as one of the four great ministers of 
state (cf. W. E. D. Allen, A history of the Georgian 
people, London 1932, 253, 260ff.; the Georgian 
Academy of Sciences’ Dictionary of Georgian, ed. 
A. S. Chikobava, Tbilisi 1950, i, col. 311: “minister 
of war, commander-in-chief”; M. Andronikashvili, 
Studies in Iranian-Georgian linguistic contacts, 
Tbilisi 1966, 371-2). 

The prestige and military might of Iranian powers 
like the Buyids and Turkish-Iranian ones like the 
Great Saldjuks favoured the westwards spread of 
Persian military terminology. Kalkashandl quotes 
Ibn al-Tuways as an authority on Fatimid administra¬ 
tive and military practice, that under the Fatimid 
Caliphs the commander-in-chief of the forces or 
Isfahsalar (a term which Kalkashandl glosses as 
Mufraddam al-'-askar) was equal in status to the Sa¬ 
hib al-Bab or Wazlr al-Saghlr, the Head Chamberlain 
[q.v.]; all questions of military organization came 
to these two officials ( Subh al-a < shd, iii, 483, vi, 7). 
Historical and epigraphical sources demonstrate that 
amongst the Atabeg dynasties of 6th/i2th century 
Syria and ‘Irak, and then subsequently amongst the 
Ayyubids, the title Isfahsalar and the abstract isfah- 
saldriyya “chief command” were extremely common. 
The Atabegs themselves used the title, and it was 
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further given to the commanders of provincial armies 
or town garrisons, especially when these were formed 
of mercenary troops (‘ askariyya ). Van Berchem’s 
examination of Borid inscriptions indicated that the 
titles al-Amir al-Isfahsaldr aTAdfall al-Sayyid al- 
Kabir were a set formula in the designation of 
these Atabegs of Damascus, from ?ahir al-Din Tugh- 
tigin onwards; an interesting point is that though the 
lesser titles might be borne by subordinate members 
of the family, e.g. the Atabeg's wait al-’ahd or heir, 
the exalted titles al-Atabak and al-Isfahsaldr were 
reserved for the Atabeg himself. As examples of 
other leading figu-es of the period using the titles 
al-Amtr al-Isfahsaldr, one may cite Ak Sonkor al- 
Bursuki of Mosul; Shirkuh when he was in the ser¬ 
vice of Nur al-Din al-Zangt; the commander of Shir¬ 
kuh and §alah al-Din, Kara Kush; §alab al-Diu’s 
commander Karadja; §alalj al-Din himself as address¬ 
ed in letters from Nur al-Din; and by al-Malik al- 
Mu‘aj;am Sharaf al-Din ‘Isa’s Ustadh al-Ddr when 
he was governor of Salkhat in the yawran, ‘Izz al- 
Din Aybak (M. van Berchem, Epigraphie des Atabeks 
de Damas, in Florilegium Melchior de VogiU, Paris 
1909, 32-9; idem, MaUriaux pour un Corpus inscrip- 
tionum arabicarum. i. £gypte, Paris 1903, 638-42, 
No. 458; idem, Eine arabische Inschrift aus dem Ost- 
jordanlande, in ZDPV, xvi (1893), 85-6, corrected in 
MaUriaux, i, 640-1; Ibn al-Kalanisi, ed. Amedroz, 
167, 193, 197, 327 and passim-, Abu Shama, Kitdb al- 
Rawdatayn, Cairo 1287-8/1870-1, i, 161; Hasan al- 
Basha, al-Alkdb al-islamiyya, Cairo 1957, 156-7). 

The title Isfahsaldr and the nisba of al-Isfahsaldri 
both survived into the 7th/i3th century and beyond 
amongst the Mamluks of Syria and Egypt, the former 
term being found as a component in the titles of the 
great amirs and the second term in their designa¬ 
tions on objets d'art and in inscriptions (e.g. the 
inscription on the madrasa and mausoleum built in 
715/1315 by the Amir Sonkor al-Sa‘dl, see MaUriaux, 
i, 733 . No. 529). According to Ibn Fadl Allah al-'U- 
mari, cited in Subl 1 al-a’shd, vi, 7-8, the honorific 
al-isfahsalari was specially reserved for the umard 1 
al-lablakhdnah, but he goes on to say that its use 
had been abandoned in his own time (sc. the last 
decades of the 8th/i4th century), perhaps because 
of the term’s debasement, the common people were 
using the term Isbahsalar for all the guards around 
the sultan’s circle. 

Nevertheless, we still meet Isfahsaldr in use as one 
of the titles of the Amir Sayf al-Din Yashbak, the 
Dawaddr and commander-in chief of the Egyptian 
army, carved on his palace in 880/1475-6 ( MaUriaux, 
i, 452, No. 305). 

This seems to be the end of its usage in the central 
lands of Islam. Although sipahsdldr appears as 
a common noun in Ottoman sources, it was not a 
specific rank; in the Ottoman Empire the usual title 
of the commander-in-chief was Serdar or Ser'asker 
[qq.v.] (C. E. Bosworth) 

ii. Muslim India 

From Ghaznavid usage (see above), the term 
passed to the Ghurids and thence to the Dihll sultans 
in Muslim India. In the 7th/i3th and 8th/i4th cent¬ 
uries we can discern two or probably three usages of 
Isfahsaldr. Firstly, it denotes the eommander-in-chief 
of the Ghiirid army; in his inscription on the Kuwwat 
al-Isl§m mosque in Dihll (587/1191), Kufb al-DIn Ay¬ 
bak describes himself as Amir-i Isfahsaldr-i Adfall-i 
Kabir (J. Horovitz, The inscriptions of Muhammad 
Ibn Sam, in Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, Calcutta 
1911-12, 13). Secondly, it denotes in the 7th/i3th 


century an officer who in theory commanded 100 
cavalry, that officer below the rank of amir (see the 
description of the decimal chain of command in Ba- 
ranl’s Ta’rikh-i Firuzshahi, ed. Syed Ahmad Khan, 
Calcutta 1862,145); but in the 8th/i4th century under 
the Tughlukids, the isfahsaldr had probably sunk to 
the command of 10 men only, the equivalent of a 
sarkhayl of the century before (Ibn Fadl Allah al- 
‘Uinarl, Masdlik al-abfar, Indian section ed. and 
tr. into Urdu by K. A. Fariq, Delhi 1961, 24, 26; 
Kalkashandi, $ubfr al-a'shd, v, 91-2). Finally, it 
seems to be a general term denoting “commander 
of high rank, general officer’’; the historian ‘IjamI 
refers to his grandfather ‘Izz al-Din ‘Isann, who 
was ’■Arid or chief of military affairs and Wahil-i 
Dar under Balban (later 7th/i3th century), as Sipah¬ 
sdldr (Futuh al-saldfin, ed. A. S. Usha, Madras 
1948, 447-8). By a curious coincidence, the maternal 
grandfather of the historian BaranI also held the office 
of Wakil-i Dar [and] Barbak in the same reign, 
and is called the Sipahsalar Husam al-DIn (Barani, 
op. cit., 41). The title [Sipah] Sdldr is given already 
in the early 8th/i4th century to the warrior-saint 
Mas'ud Ghazi of Bahrai£, who allegedly flourished 
in early Ghaznavid times; this title is probably 
meant in a general sense, unless it is a reminiscence 
of the Ghaznavid title Sdldr given to the commander 
of the Indian ghdzis (see above, and also ghazI 
miyan). Under the Lodi sultans of Dihll in the 9th/ 
15th and early ioth/i6th centuries, Sipahsdldr was 
possibly used in the sense of “general officer” (‘Ab¬ 
bas Khan SarwanI, Ta'rikh-i Sher Shdhi, ed. S. M. 
Imam al-Din, Dacca 1964, i, 6). 

In Mughal usage, the term Sipahsdldr is some¬ 
times applied to the Khankhanan, being especially 
applicable when that officer took the field in the 
absence of his sovereign (see Ni?am al-DIn Abmad, 
J'abakat-i Akbari, ed. B. De, Calcutta 1931, ii, 425-6, 
and Kamgar Husayru, Ma'dthir-i Dfihdngiri, B. 
M. Ms. Or. 171, ff. 117b, 120a). Similarly in the 
Deccan, the historian Farishta appears to use Sipah¬ 
sdldr as a synonym for Amir al-umard 1 (see Ta’rikh-i 
Farishta, Kanpur 1290/1874, 279). In the Sultanate 
of Bengal during the 9th/i5th century, Sipaltsdlar 
was evidently used for “supreme commander”. The 
Chinese interpreter Mahuan, who visited Bengal with 
a Chinese embassy in about 811/1408-9, remarks 
that "they have a standing army which is paid in 
kind, the commander-in-chief of which is called Pa- 
szu-la-urh” (G. Phillips, Mahuan's account of the 
kingdom of Bengala, in JRAS (1895), 532, also in N. 
K. Bhattasali, Coinage and chronology of the early in¬ 
dependent Sultans of Bengal, Cambridge 1922, 171). 

(S. Digby) 

ISPARTA, town in south-west Turkey 
(Pisidia), situated at an altitude of 1025 m., in a 
fertile plain between Burdur and Egridir, the Apol- 
lonia-Sozopolis of antiquity. The modern name pre¬ 
serves that of the Byzantine fortress Saporda (not 
Baris Pisidiae, see E. Honigmann in Byzanlion, xiv 
(1939), 655); in Muslim sources of the 7th-8th/i3th- 
14th centuries it appears as Sabarta. After its cap¬ 
ture by the Saldjuks in 600-1/1203-4 it belonged to 
the Western frontier-province of their dominions. 
With the break-up of the Saldjuk empire, the Hamid- 
oghullarl [q.v.}, whose base was Egridir, incorporated 
Isparta in their principality. In 783/1381 the Ottoman 
ruler Murad I persuaded the Hamid-oghlu Huseyn 
Beg to cede most of his territory, Isparta included, 
in return for a cash payment, so that the town now 
belonged to the Ottoman Sandjak of Hamld-ili, later 
becoming its chef-lieu. It was the native town of the 
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reformer Klialil Hannd Pasha (d. 1785) who erected 
there several public buildings and a library. As the 
seat of the Metropolitan of Pisidia (from the middle 
of the 8th/i4th century) Isparta had several churches 
and a considerable number of Christian inhabitants, 
who were removed during the exchange of populations 
after the First World War. In earlier days its chief 
products were textiles and attar of roses; the carpet 
industry has become increasingly important since the 
end of the 19th century. 

The town, which in later Ottoman times was called 
liamldabad, is now the capital of the vilayet of 
isparta, which comprises the kazas of Isparta, Egridir, 
Uluborlu, Yalvaf, Sarki Karaagaf and Sutyfiler. 
The population of the town in i960 was 35,981. 

Bibliography. Ibn Battuta,ii, 266; KatibCele- 
bi, Diihdnnumd. 639-40; Evliya Celebi, Seydkat- 
name, ix, 283; P. Eucas, Voyage dans la Grece . . . i, 
246 f.; V. J. Arundell, A visit to the Seven Churches 
of Asia, London 1828, 118-32; idem, Discoveries in 
Asia Minor, London 1834, i, 346 L, ii, 1-22; 
W. J. Hamilton, Researches in Asia Minor, 1, 
London 1842, 483; F. Sarre, Reisen in Kleinasien, 
Berlin 1896, 167-8; V. Cuinet, La Turquie d'Asie, 
Paris 1890, i, 850 f.; Illustration in de Laborde, 
Voyage de I'Asie Mine are, Paris 1838, 106; I A, 
s.v. (by Besitn Darkot), with fuller bibliography. 

(B. Flemming) 

ISPENDJE. Ottoman name of an c 8r/t ( c urfi) 
tax levied on adult non-Muslim subjects, and amount¬ 
ing usually to 25 akias a year. Neither of the expla¬ 
nations advanced for its etymology (pendfik [q.v.], 
Hammer-Purgstall, Staalsver/assung, i, 213; spenza: 

C. Truhelka, in THIM, i, 63) is convincing; in texts 
of the first half of the gth/isth century (e.g. H. inal- 
cik (ed.), Suret-i Defter-i Sancak-i Arvanid, Ankara 
1954 . P- 1 3 °) it is spelled ispence. The oldest ref¬ 
erence to this tax belong to the reign of Bayezid I 
(Arvanid, p. 103). According to this register (of 835/ 
1431; see its introduction, p. xxxiii), ispendfe of 25 
akies was collected from married males, whilst 6 
akies, under the name bive resmi, was collected 
from widows. According to the kanunname of Me- j 
hem rued II ( MOG, i, 28-9) every married non-Muslim 
was to pay 25 akies to his sipdhi, and if he had an 
adult son living at home he was to pay ispendfe for 
him too. The same amount usually is prescribed in 
kanfms of the ioth/i6th and nth/i7th centuries (see 
0 . L. Barkan, Kanunlar, Istanbul 1943, index); oc¬ 
casionally it is less (20 akies: Kerkiik) or more (30 
akies: Cyprus). A non-Muslim who embraced Islam 
became liable instead to benndk resmi [q.v.]. 

The Ottomans regarded this tax as a poll-tax paid 
to the timariot or as the counterpart of lift-resmi 
[?.«.]. It is in origin very probably a poll-tax paid 
in the empire of Stefan Dushan and maintained under 
the Ottomans; the old kapu-resmi of Hungary was 
treated as ispendfe by the Ottomans. The ispendfe 
was introduced in Anatolia only in the ioth/i6th cen¬ 
tury as a characteristic Ottoman tax. Christian troops 
who ranked as '■askeri ( voynuk, doghandfl, eflak, etc.) 
were exempt from ispendje, while peasantry serving 
mines or guarding passes were either totally exempt 
or paid only 6 or 12 akies. Although usually belonging 
to the timariot’s revenue, it was occasionally pay¬ 
able to the Imperial Treasury. 

Bibliography. H. tnalcik, Osmanhlar’da raiy- 
yet riis&mu, in Belleten, xxiii (1959), 602-8, with 
full references. (H. Inalcik) 

ISRA j [see mFradj], 

ISRAfIL, the name of an archangel, which 
is probably to be traced to the Hebrew Serafim as is 


indicated by the variants Sardfil aud Sardfin (Tddj al- 
c Arus, vii, 375). The change of liquids is not unusual 
in such endings. His size is astounding; while his 
feet are under the seventh earth, his head reaches up 
to the pillars of the divine throne. He has four wings: 
one in the west, one in the east, one with which he 
covers his body and one as a protection against the 
] majesty of God. He is covered with hair, mouths 
and tongues. He is considered to be the angel who 
reads out the divine decisions from the well-kept 
Tablet and transmits them to the Archangel to whose 
department they belong. Three times by day and 
three times by night he looks down into Hell and is 
convulsed with grief and weeps so violently that the 
earth might be inundated by his tears. 

For three years he was the companion of the 
Prophet, whom he initiated into the work of a proph¬ 
et. Gabriel then took over his task and began the 
communication of the Kur’an. 

Alexander is said to have met him before his ar¬ 
rival in the land of darkness; there he stood upon a 
hill aud blew the trumpet, tears in his eyes. If he 
is called Lord of the Trumpet, it is mainly because 
he continually holds the trumpet to his mouth in 
order to be able to blow at once as soon as God gives 
i the order for the blast which is to arouse men from 
their graves. IL is however also said that Israfil will be 
first aroused on the day of the Resurrection. He will 
then take his stand upon the holy rock in Jerusalem 
and give the signal which will bring the dead back 
to life. 

In Egypt, in Lane’s time, it was said that his music 
would refresh the inhabitants of Paradise. 

Bibliography. Kisapi, ‘■Adfdhb al-Malakut, 
Ms. Leiden, 538 Warner, fol. 4!.; I<azwini, AtlfdHb 
al-makhlukiit, ed. Wiistenfeld, 56-7; Tabari, 
Annales, i, 1248 f., 1255; Pseudo-Ghazali. al- 
Durra al-fdkhira, ed. Gautier, 42; M. Wolff, Mu- 
hammed. Eschatologie, 9,49; Sale, The Koran, 
Preliminary Discourse, 94; Friedlander, Die Cha- 
dhirlegende und der Alexanderroman, 171, 208; 
Lane, Manners and Customs, London 1899, 80. 

(A. J. Wensinck) 

ISRAEL [see banu israTl, filastIn, ya'ijub]. 
isrA’IliyyAt, an Arabic term covering three 
kinds of narratives, which are found in the com¬ 
mentators on the Kur’an, the mystics, the compilers 
of edifying histories and writers on various levels. 

1. Narratives regarded as historical, which served 
to complement the often summary information pro¬ 
vided by the revealed Book in respect of the persona¬ 
ges in the Bible (Tawrdt and Indjil), particularly the 
prophets ( Kisd} al-anbiyd ’). 

2. Edifying narratives placed within the chrono¬ 
logical (but entirely undefined) framework of “the 
period of the (ancient) Israelites” C-ahd Bani IsrdHl). 

3. Fables belonging to folklore, allegedly (but 
sometimes actually) borrowed from Jewish sources. 
The line of demarcation between this class and the 
preceding one is difficult to establish. 

The prophetic legends appeared very early in Mus¬ 
lim literature, although few if any traces still survive 
which in fact go back, in the form in which we have 
them, to the first century of the Hidjra. 

The earliest sources of information were either 
converted Jews or, perhaps, Arabs who had had con¬ 
tacts, before their conversion to Islam, with the 
Jews and Christians of the Arabian peninsula and the 
neighbouring regions. Mention may be made of c Abid/ 
‘Ubayd b. Sharya al-Djurhuml [see ibn sharva], 
whose narrations concerning the ancient history of 
the kings of the Arabs and Persians and biblical 
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history (the confusion of languages, the dispersal of 
mankind) were said to have been recorded in writing 
by order of Mu'awiya, c Abd Allah b. Salam 
Ka'b al-Abbar [<7.1'.] and, later, Wahb b. Munabbih 
[q.v.y, the last-named is believed to have written a 
K. al-Mublada', entitled also IsrdHliyydt; there is 
no reason to question the authenticity of this belief, 
and it may be accepted that authors like Ibn Hisham 
(d. 218/833) made extracts from it which in turn 
were passed on to later authors; however, the partic¬ 
ular compilations which claim to relate certain tra¬ 
ditions of these personages do not offer the smallest 
guarantee of their authenticity or antiquity, or of 
their earlier date in relation to the great compositions 
of takikh, tafsir and al-anbiya 1 produced from 

the 3rd/9th to the 5th/nth centuries. 

Narratives of the second category were perhaps 
already utilized by al-Hasan aI-Ba?rI [j.v.], d. 110/ 
728, and thus contemporary of Wahb; they certainly 
formed part of the stock of edifying parenesis, at 
least from the time of Malik b. Dinar [j.r.], d. about 
131/748; it may therefore be thought that this 
genre made its first appearance in devotional liter¬ 
ature dining the period of the tabPun. Al-Muljasibi 
[tf.t’.j did not hesitate to have recourse to it ( Ri'dya , ed. 
M. Smith, 234, 1 . 11-12, 242 f.); Ibn Abi ’ 1 -Dunya 
[j.v.] used it freely, and, of the later and very pop¬ 
ular authors, besides Abu Nu'aym alTjbahanJ 
(IJilyat al-awliyd*), Ghazall (Ihya 1 ) and Muwaffak 
al-DIn Ibn Kudama (K. al-Tawwabin, ed. G. Makdisi, 
Damascus 1962). 

The practice of introducing folklore themes (such 
as the motif of the “three wishes") into narratives 
set in the time of the Banu Israel is one which the 
moralists and men of letters readily adopted. 

It was the works of pure imagination of this kind, 
and also the extravagant flights of fancy of the £u }}aq 
in their over-loaded, embellished versions of the 
histories of the prophets which have caused the 
Israel yydt to be condemned by strict scholars such 
as Ibn Kathir (cf. H. Laoust, in Arabica, ii (1955), 
75, where the reference should be Biddya, i, 6), a 
condemnation repeated in more specific terms by al- 
Sakhdwl (Plan, trans. apud Fr. Rosenthal, A History 
of Muslim Historiography ,* Leiden 1968, 335); how¬ 
ever, the feeling of distrust and the warnings sounded 
on this subject go back to a very much earlier date; 
they are to be found in Ibn Kutayba [j.v.], in his 
Ta^wil mufchtalif al-hadith (see G. Lecomte, Le Traiti 
des divergences du hadith d'Ibn Qutayba, Damascus 
1962, 310-16), and they have left traces in the clas¬ 
sical collections of hadith (cf. G. Vajda, in JA, 1937, 
115-20). 

Bibliography: In addition to the references given 
in the text and the accounts of Brockelmann, S I, 
101 and Sezgin, I, 305-7, see also M. Lidzbarski, 
De propheticis, quae dicuntur, legendis arabicis, 
Leipzig 1893; I. Goldziher, IsrdHliyydt, in REJ 
xliv (1902), 63-5; C. H. Becker, Papyri Schott- 
Reinhardt, 1 . 8 f., Heidelberg 1906; L. Cheikho, 
Quelques ligendes islamiqucs apocryphes, in MFOB, 
iv (1910), 33-56; B. Chapira, Ligendes bibliques 
attribuies a Ka’-b al-Ahbdr, in RE J, Ixix (1919), 
86-107, Ixx (1920), 37-43; R. Basset, Mille et 
un conies, ricits et ligendes arabes, Paris 1924- 
7 (cf. B. Heller, Ricits et personnages bibliques 
dans la ligende mahomitane, in REJ, Ixxxv (1928), 
113-36; idem, La ligende biblique dans VIslam, 
ibid., xcviii (1934), 1-18; idem, The Relation of 
the Aggada to Islamic Legends, in MW, xxiv (1934), 
281-6; J. Horovitz, in IC, i (1927), 553-7; S. D. 
Goitein, IsrdHliyydt (in Hebrew), in Tarbiz, vi 


(1934-5). 89-101, 510-22; G. Vajda, in REJ, ci 
( I 937), 94-6; J. Finkel, An Arabic story of Abra¬ 
ham, in HUCA, xii-xiii (1937-8), 387-409; H. 
Ritter, Das Meer der Seele, Leiden 1955, 95 f., 
305. 356, 43 °. 567; C A. ‘A. Duri, < Ilm al-takikh, 
Beirut i960, 103-17; N. Abbot, Studies in Arabic 
Literary Papyri, Chicago 1957, 36 (cf. A. Diet- 
rich, in Isl., 1959, 202); G. Vajda, La description 
du Tempk de Jirusakm d’apres k K. al-masa- 
lik wal-mamalik d'al-Muhallabi, in JA 1959, 193- 
202; H. Schiitzinger, Ursprung und Entwicklung 
der arabischen Abraham-Nimrod Legcnde, Bonn 
1961; G. H. A. Juynboll, The authenticity of the 
tradition literature, Leiden 1969, 121-38. See 
further banu isra’Il. (G. Vajda) 

iSSiK-KUL (Turkish ‘ ‘warm lake”), the most 
important mountain lake in Turkistan and 
one of the largest fresh water lakes in the world, 
situated in between 42° 11' and 42° 59' N. Lat. and 
between 76° 15' and 78° 30' E. Long., 1605 m. (5,116 
feet) above sea level; the length of the lake is about 
115 miles, the breadth up to 37 miles, the depth up 
to 702 m. (1, 381 feet), and the area 6,205 sq. km. 
(2,400 sq. miles). From the two chains of the T'ien- 
Shan, the Kungey-Alatau (in the north) and the Ters- 
key-Alatau (in the south), about 80 large and small 
mountain streams pour into the Isslk-Kul, of which 
the most important, Tup and Djergalan, flow into it 
from the east. Of the others there may be mentioned: 
on the south bank, the Karakol, KIzIl-Su, Djuka (or 
Zauka), Barskoun and Ton, on the north bank, the 
two Alj-Su and three Koi-Su. On the origin of the 
depression Kutemaldi, which now connects the Cu 
with the Isslk-Kul [see Cu], views differ. It is said that 
the Koiljar, now the upper course of the Cu, pre¬ 
viously flowed into the Isslk-Kul and the latter had 
an exit in the Cu. At present the Ijioikar sends an 
arm to the Isslk-Kul through the Kutemaldi only 
when it is flooded; at other times there are only a few 
ditches there filled with water, without any definite 
current. The question is only of importance for geo¬ 
logy and physical geography; in the historical period 
the Isslk-Kul has, as all accounts show, always been 
a lake without an exit. 

The oldest of these descriptions we owe to the 
Chinese writer Hiian-Cuang (7th century A.D.); the 
Chinese name ( Ze-Hai = warm sea; the lake never 
freezes) corresponds exactly to the Turkish name. The 
latter first appears in the tjuddd al-’-dlam (372/982-3, 
ed. Minorsky, 54, 62, 71); K&shgharl, ed. K. Rifat 
(Brockelmann, 244) has Isik Kol; in Kudama (ed. de 
Goeje, 262) the lake is only mentioned, but not named. 
The Ms. of the IJudiid al-'-dlam has Iskuk or Iskul; 
the form was probably the same in the Mudimil al- 
Tawarikh (the Ms. has S-kuk, cf. W. Barthold, Tur¬ 
kestan i, 19; ed. by M. Sh. Bah&r, Tehran 1318 h.s., 
100, 1 . 1); Gardlzl, Kitab Zayn al-Akhbdr, ed. Mu¬ 
hammad Nazim, Berlin 1928, writes Isigh-Kul; 
Djayhanl quotes Iskul from al- Kharakf in Nallino, al- 
Battani, 175, but with tashdid over the k. In the 
history of Timur’s campaigns, in Sharaf al-DIn 
(Zafar-Nama, Ind. ed., i, 494, ii, 634), as well as in 
I bn'Arabshah (Egyptian ed.. 136) the form is Isl Kul, 
in the Takikh-i Rashidi (cf. the text in Barthold, 
Otcet etc., 50 note 1), Islgh Kul. 

In the oldest Chinese accounts (from the 2nd cen¬ 
tury A.D.) the land appears in the possession of the 
nomadic people of the Wu-sun. But from the 7th cen¬ 
tury A.D. on, permanent settlements and even towns 
are mentioned. One of the trade routes from China 
to Western Asia at that time led through the Badal 
pass to the south bank of the Isslk-Kul and from there 
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into the valley of the £u. The most important market 
on the isslk-Kul was Barskhan, the name of which 
is probably identical with the modern name of the 
river Barskoun. GardizI gives a legend due to a pop¬ 
ular etymology about Alexander the Great and 
Persians left behind him on the Isslk-Kul; this 
popular etymology makes certain the reading 
Barskhan against the form Nushdjan given by 
Yakut, iv, 823. According to GardizI, Barskhan could 
put 6,000 men in the field; according to Kudama, the 
principal place on the shore of the lake could itself 
raise 20,000 men (Barskhan. according to Kuaama, 
consisted of nine towns, four of some size and five 
small ones; cf. Hudud al-'dlam, ed. Minorsky, 292 ff.; 
W. Barthold, Zwblf Vorlesungen, Berlin 1935, 94 ; 
Mdppae Arabicae ed. K. Miller, Stuttgart 1926-9, Band 
IV = Arab II, 87, 89, 143, 145, 148 (al-K&shgharl). 
Three days journey west of Barskhan lay Tilnk, the 
name of which obviously corresponds to the name of 
the river Ton. Between Barskhan and Tunk there 
were only to be seen tents of the nomad Diikil. 
Twelve farsakhs west of Tunk was the town of Yar, 
which could raise 3,000 men. In Ijudud al-'alam, 90, 
there is further mentioned “a prosperous place, 
visited by merchants", the town of SIkul, on the 
border between the settlements of two nomad peoples, 
the Diikil and the Khallukh (Karluk); the town 
probably bore the name of the lake. A town “Yssicol” 
on the north shore of the lake of the name is still 
given in Carta Catalans of the year 1375 A.D. There 
was said to be an Armenian monastery with relics of 
the Apostle Matthew (Notices et Extraits, xiv/2,132 f.). 

Of this civilization, which was probably destroyed 
about the same time (8th/i4th century) and under the 
influence of the same causes as the civilization on the 
Cu [cf- ii, 66 f.], only a few walls and mounds of 
brick, and some cemeteries have survived, including a 
Muslim cemeteiy on the Kiingey-Aksu with in¬ 
scriptions of the 6th/i2th century (ProtokoU Turk, 
Krulka Ljub. arkh, xi, 5 f.) and a Nestorian cemetery 
discovered in 1907 on the Djuka with inscriptions 
in Syriac and Turkish; one of these inscriptions (of 
1330 A.D.) was published by P. Kokovtsov (Bulletin 
dc VAcademic, etc. 1909, 774 f. 788 f.; cf. B. Spuler, 
Die Morgenldndischen Kirchen, Leiden 1964, 155(37] 
with note.). 

The Turkish and Mongol nomads liked to use the 
shores of the lsstk-Kul as a winter resort on account 
of the favourable weather conditions (the snow here 
rarely lies to any considerable depth), so that the 
Isslk-Kul is several times mentioned in the military 
history of Central Asia. A fortress was built by Timur 
“in the middle of the lake”, on an island, to 
which, amongst others, the Tatars deported from 
Asia Minor were banished. It is probably the same 
fortress as is called Koi-su by Haydar MIrza [?.«.], 
Ta'rikh-i Rashidi, tr. Ross, 78. A Mongol amir is 
said to have sent his family there in the 9th/i5th 
century, to put them in safety from the inroads of 
the Kalmucks. At the present day there are no islands 
in the lake; the disappearance of the island mentioned, 
with the fortress upon it was probably caused by an 
earthquake. Connected with this perhaps is the fact 
that pieces of bricks and other fragments are fre¬ 
quently washed up on the shores of the Isslk-Kul. On 
the Isslk-Kul itself it is said that a great town here was 
overwhelmed by the waves of the lake and its walls 
and buildings can be seen in clear weather; but this 
story has so far not been confirmed and is probably 
based on folklore about sunken cities (which is to be 
found in the most diverse countries). The catastrophe, 
if there was one, can only have happened compara¬ 


tively recently. Haydar MIrza, to whom we owe the 
latest and fullest account of the isslk-Kul in Muslim 
literature (Ta'rikh-i Rashidi, 366 f.), knows neither 
of the disappearance of an island nor of rubble being 
washed up, nor of any sunken town. What Haydar 
MIrza has to say about the isslk-Kul corresponds in 
general to the facts, but there are a few peculiar 
assertions. He says for example that on account of the 
great proportion of salt in it the water is unsuitable 
for washing in; in reality the proportion of salt is 
very slight. 

In the 17th and 18th centuries the shores of the 
lake were under the rule of Buddhist Kalmucks; 
Tibetan inscriptions in the country south-east of the 
lake still recall this period. The Mongol name of the 
lsstk-Kul was Temurtu-Nor, “iron lake”: many of the 
mountain streams flowing into the Isslk-Kul carry 
ferriferous sand; small knives, etc, are made from 
this iron by the Kirgiz. Even in the Kalmuck period 
the Kirgiz [g.o.] had grazing grounds here. The land 
remained in their possession after conquest of the 
Kalmuck kingdom by the Chinese; Chinese rule was 
never firmly established here in spite of several at¬ 
tempts. About the middle of the 19th century the 
Russians advanced across the III. The Isslk-Kul was 
reached in 1856 by Colonel Khomentovskiy. A part 
of the Kirgiz was forced to submit to Russian rule as 
early as 1855 and the remainder in i860. The Rus¬ 
sians founded the town of Karakol, called Prfeval’sk 
since 1888, so far the only town in the country round 
the Isslk-Kul (according to the census of 1897, 7,987 
inhabitants, now about 15,000), and several villages. 
All these settlements are in the eastern part of the 
isslk-Kul valley: the western part has been reached 
by the railway to RIbai’e since May 1948. There is 
steamer traffic on the lake. The settlements are still, 
as in the Middle Ages, called after the rivers on 
which they lie. The official Russian names are rarely 
used, even by the Russians; even the Russian peasant 
always says “Tup’ ’ for "Preobrafenskaya” and “KIzIl- 
su” (which is corrupted to “Kozeltzi”) for “Pokrovs¬ 
kaya”. Thanks to the fertility of the soil, the villages 
are in a flourishing condition, in spite of the frequent 
earthquakes. 

Bibliography : L. Berg, Ozero Isslk-Kul in 
Zemlevldenic, Nov. 1904; N. A. Keiser, Materiall 
dlya istorii, morfologii i gidrografii 0 t. Isslk- 
kul ("Materials for the history, morphology and 
hydrography of Lake Isslk kul”), Tashkent 1928 
(Acta Univ. Asiae Mediae, ser. xila: Geographia, 
fasc. 1); L. A. Molcanov, Ozera Sredney Azii (“The 
Lakes of Central Asia”), Tashkent 1929, 53-56, 
no. 909 (Acta Univ. Asiae Mediae, ser. xii a, 
fasc. 3); W. Barthold, Zwblf Vorlesungen tiber die 
Geschichie der Tiirken Mittelasiens, Berlin 1935, 
Fr. tr. Histoire des turcs d’Asie Centrale, Paris 
1945; Ifudud al-'dlam (see text); W. Leimbach, 
Die Sowjetunion, Stuttgart 1950, n8f., 425; Th. 
Shabad, Geography of the USSR, New York 1951, 
366, 371 - 7 ; Bol'shaya Sovelskaya Entsiklopediya. 
Maps, Hudud al-'dlam, 279, 299; Shabad, loc. cit .; 
Entsiklopediya, loc. cit. 

(W. Barthold- [B. Spuler]) 
ISTABL and istabl (a.; pi. itfabldt and rarely 
asdbil, according to LA, s.v.), etymologically stable, 
that is to say the building in which mounts and bag¬ 
gage animals (equidae and camelidae) are kept 
tethered and, by metonomy, the actual stock of such 
animals belonging to one single owner. Is fab l is the 
arabization of the low-Greek ordt^Xov/ <TTa(}Xlov/ 
axaoXtov (see Du Cange, Glossarium ad scriptores 
mediae el infimae graecitatis, Lyons 1688, s.v.), which 
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in turn derives from the Latin slabulum. This is one 
of the so-called terms “of civilization” which have 
been disseminated most widely, since it is to be found 
with the same meaning in all the western languages; 
well before Islam, Arabic had adopted it through the 
medium of the Ghassanids fg.T 1 .] in Syria. 

(i) The central Islamic lands: The practice 
of keeping horses under cover is peculiar to seden¬ 
tary peoples, that is to say the idea of a stable was 
unknown to the nomadic Arabs, whose steeds were 
merely given the shade of a tent or bush to which 
they tethered them ( marbaf, marbit) ; incidentally this 
custom was to be perpetuated even within the towns, 
in caravanserais (futtduk, khan f qq.v,]) where the 
shelter of a roof was reserved for men and merchan¬ 
dise, while the animals remained tethered in the vast 
central courtyard. In the same way, the Muslim cav¬ 
alry in their encampments extra muros ( mu'askar) 
provided their horses with nothing more than some 
sort of light shelter (mizalla) made of palm-leaves, 
which gave adequate protection from sun and rain 
and allowed the cavalry to move off rapidly, since they 
had to remain constantly on the alert. Thus, the term 
istabl applied only to permanent constructions of solid 
materials, such as only rulers and high dignitaries 
who owned many horses were able to have built near 
their palaces. Even so, such buildings were rather 
rare, and the pre-Islamic Arabs had almost no op¬ 
portunity of seeing them, except at HIra of the Lakh- 
mids [g.i'/j or at Damascus, in the Byzantine period; 
but the presence of the imposing ruins left from van¬ 
ished civilizations, both in Mesopotamia and all along 
the eastern Mediterranean, gave credence to the 
legend of sumptuous ancient stables such as those of 
King Solomon which, in the light of recent archaeo¬ 
logical discoveries, have proved to be merely vast 
granaries. The same is true, in an instance very much 
closer to us, of the stables of the sultan of Morocco, 
Mawlav Isma'il (see below), which seemed to Fr. 
Busnot “the finest part of the palace, with their 
two lines of arcades extending for three-quarters of 
a league and the canal which provided them with 
water. The horses, tethered by all four legs to two 
rings by means of a hair cord, were tended by Muslim 
grooms and Christian stable-boys” (Ch. A. Julien, 
Histoire de VAfriquc du Nord, Paris 1931, 504; Eng. 
tr., London 1970, 260). The missionary's account 
gives a perfect idea of the plan and arrangement of 
stables as conceived in Antiquity and as adopted by 
the Muslim world in the Middle Ages. These cloister¬ 
like galleries of arcades (riwak) housed the stalls 
(low Latin stallum from stabtilum, Ar. shikka pi. 
shikak) , separated from one another by low partitions 
of wood or netting; the animals were tethered in 
these by three legs (not four), by means of a flexible 
halter ( shikdl pi. shttkttl) passing through two rings 
fastened to the wall to a wooden cross-bar in the 
corner (dkhiyya pi. akhdwi, akhayd and try, arty pi. 
awari). Their heads being left free, they were given 
their feed of barley in nose-bags, while hay ( *alaf), 
mixed with straw, was provided as litter; there seems 
to have been no knowledge of the fixed manger or 
the wall-rack, upon which so much stress is laid in 
the entirely theoretical descriptions of the model 
stables to be found in various Arabic treatises on 
hippiatrics and hippology (such as that of Ibn 
Hudhayl [q.v.], see L. Mercier, Parure. .. , 365-6), 
which merely repeat the remarks of the Greeks on the 
subject (cf. Xenophon, On equitation, chap. iv). 

The historians and chroniclers who wrote in Arabic 
in fact provided only the most scanty information 
regarding the stable buildings of the caliphs, sultans 


and high dignitaries of Islam. Among the very scat¬ 
tered and often laconic particulars that may be 
gleaned on this subject there is one description of the 
highest importance, relating to the stables in Baghdad 
belonging to the ‘Abbasid Caliph al-Muktadir bi-llah, 
which is contained in the Kitdb al- Dhakha^ir wa’l- 
tuhaf (Kuwayt 1959), attributed to al-Kadi al-Mu- 
hadhdhab (d. middle of the 5th/nth century), and of 
which al-Makrizi made use for his Khitat. It deals 
with the visit of an embassy from the emperor 
Constantine VII to the caliph, in 305/917, and the 
following passage occurs ( Arabica, vii/3 (1960), 295, 
from the translation by M. Hamidullah who dis¬ 
covered and edited the manuscript): “ . . . The envoys 
from the Taghiya (the emperor of Byzantium) took 
horse, with their interpreter Ibn c Abd al-Bakl, on the 
Thursday, the sixth day before the end of Muharram 
(that is to say, the 24th of the month) and entered by 
the corridor of the great public gate (of the palace), to 
make their way into the building known as the Stables 
(khan al-khnyl). The greater part of this building 
consisted of colonnades with marble pillars. On the 
one side were 500 horses, with an equivalent number 
of saddles ( markab ) of silver and gold, of different 
kinds, and without cloths. On the other side there 
were 500 horses, all with trappings of patterned silk 
and veils. Each horse was held by a man of the 
shakiriyya class (regular soldiers)”. The reader will 
note the similarity of this description with that left 
by Fr. Busnot, mentioned above, despite the interval 
of eight centuries separating them and their location 
at opposite ends of the Islamic world; here is con¬ 
firmation of the conservatism, referred to earlier, 
in architectural practices relating to stables. Wheth¬ 
er privately owned or the property of the state, such 
buildings required large areas of land since, in ad¬ 
dition to the actual quarters for the stabling of 
hundreds of animals, they also called for smithies, 
stores for harness and saddles, hay-barns, places for 
manure and paddocks for the daily exercise and 
rolling in the sand ( tamrigh) of the regular stock; in 
the absence of a paddock, resort was made to the 
hippodrome (maydan). When to all these is added 
the housing needed to lodge the various classes of 
employees, it is no exaggeration to regard such 
stables as a small city within the city. As such, it is 
obvious that one of their prime requirements was an 
abundant water-supply; for this reason, the locality 
selected was close to some water-course, from which 
a canal was excavated to bring water to it. 

In the case of Damascus [see dimashk], it is 
still very difficult to locate the stables of the Umayyad 
caliphs since, according even to the testimony of 
al-Mukaddas! (4th/ioth century), “ . . . their buildings 
were only of wood ( khashab ) and pis6 (tin) . . .” (ed. 
De Goeje, 156; tr. Miquel, 165). In the toponymy 
of Damascus, however, the reader will note the Dir 
al-khayl, the inn reserved for ambassadors, situated 
alongside the former Ghassanid residence which be¬ 
came the residence ( al-Khadra *) of the first Muslims, 
Yazid b. Abl Sufyan and his brother Mu‘5wiya, and 
later of the caliphs. From this denomination, which 
is certainly Arab, it is very reasonable to suppose 
that the building replaced the old Byzantine stables 
whose name was translated, perhaps under the ca¬ 
liphate of ‘Abd al-Ma!ik b. MarwSn (65/685-86/705). 
As for the fortified residences which were built on 
the edge of the desert, on the orders of several 
Umayyad sovereigns, insufficient archaeological study 
has as yet been made to determine in what manner 
the stables were laid out. 

When Abu DjaTar al-Mansur, the second ‘Abbasid 
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caliph, founded his “Round Town” of Baghdad [q. 1'.] 
in 146/763, there was no provision for including stables 
for the ruler or his dependents, perhaps owing to 
lack of space, and these had to be erected on the 
outskirts: " , . . Another quarter extended from the 
Khurasan gate, on the one side as far as the bridge 
of boats over the Tigris, and on the other to the 
point opposite the Khuld (palace). It is in the last- 
mentioned place that the royal stables were situated, 
and also the parade ground and a palace looking out 
on the Tigris: Abu Dja'far always lived there, and 
al-Mahdi also, until he moved to his palace of Rusafa, 
on the east bank of the Tigris” (al-Ya'kubi/Wiet, Les 
Pays, 31). Further to the south, facing the square 
opposite the Kufa gate ",. . was located the conces¬ 
sion granted to Yasln, the head of the dromedary staff, 
the dromedaries’ stables being alongside it. On this 
side of these stables were the freedmen’s stables” 
(ibid., 20). 

Once caliph, and having by then settled in Rusafa, 
al-Mahdi organized a general removal of the admin¬ 
istrative departments from the other side of the river; 
the stables also were transferred, and we then find 
them established in the Mukharrim quarter, under 
the direction of the mawla Nazi (ibid., 40), and con¬ 
taining horses, dromedaries and elephants. From the 
last of these the Dar al-fil was to take its name, and 
it was succeeded by the zoological park ( fiayr al- 
tmtfriish). These State stables remained in the Mukhar¬ 
rim quarter until, apparently, it fell into ruin; al- 
Suli mentions them in his chronicle (Akhbar ar-Rddi, 
tr. M. Canard, 30 and n. 6) of the caliphate of al- 
Muttaki (329/940-333/944), in connection with the 
Davlamites’ assault on Baghdad, under the leadership 
of Kurankidj, their aim being to dislodge Ibn Ra’ik, 
and it was in the stables that, in the end, the assail¬ 
ants and their leader were massacred, on 25 Dhu’l- 
1 Tidjdfa 329/20 September 941. It appears that, in 
due course, the buildings were demolished in 448/1056 
by the Saldjuk Tughril Beg, in order to make way 
for the rampart surrounding Mukharrim and the Dar 
al-fil, one part of which became a cemetery. 

When al-Mu'tasim, an excellent horseman (see 
Kushadjini, Masayid . . ., Baghdad 1954, 5 and trans. 
F. Virii, Art de volerie, in Arabica, xii/2, 119), left 
Baghdad for Samarra in 223/838, he was careful 
to take with him his own stables and those of his 
household. Thanks to al-Ya'kubl (op. cil., 52), we 
know that these were established along the main 
avenue of Saridja, the decumanus of the city: “ It 
was also in this avenue that the concessions of the 
Khurasan officers were located . . ., that of Hizarn 
ibn Ghalib. Behind Hizam’s concession were the 
stables for the caliph’s horses, his own private horses 
and those for the government departments, the 
management of which was entrusted to Hizam and 
his brother Ya'kub” (It is appropriate to call attention 
here to an error in the reading of the manuscript of 
al-Ya'kubl, since it is in fact a question of one single 
personage, named Akhi Khazzam, whose functions 
were continued by his son Ya'kub, as will be shown 
later; the misunderstanding is due to the “knightly” 
title of akhi already borne by the Turk Khaz- 
zaru as “constable” (comes stabuli) to the caliph). 
These great stables were to survive until Samarra was 
abandoned by the Caliph al-Mu'tamid (256/870-279/ 
892). Besides the caliph’s stables, Baghdad possessed 
many others, varying in size according to the rank 
of their owners. They were to be found particularly 
in the residential quarter and belonged to the luxu¬ 
rious dwellings which, following the example of al- 
Mahdi, the high dignitaries caused to be built along 


the east bank of the Tigris. In the 5th/nth century, 
Ibn ‘Akll (d. 463/1071) left (in Manakib Baghdad of 
Ibn al-Djawzi, Baghdad 1342/1923) a description of 
this wealthy quarter, with its boulevard running from 
al-Tah to the banks of the river: “ . . . As for its 
streets, there is one that closely follows the Tigris. 
On one of its sides, it has palaces overlooking the 
river, and disposed in such fashion as to spread all 
the way from the Bridge to the beginning of the 
Zahir Garden. ... On the other side of the street are 
the mosques of the owners of these palaces and the 
dwellings of their soldiers, in between which they 
have their stables.” (G. Makdisi, The topography of 
eleventh century Baghdad, in Arabica, vi/2, (1959), 
186). The size of these stables may be judged when 
he notes specifically (idem, 187): “ . .. and the 
castle of al-Wafi, whose horses every day consume 
about a thousand rations of forage”. Now, in the 
same period, the anonymous author of the Kitdb 
al-fiawi, an actual record made for the use of taxation 
officials, evaluates the monthly consumption for one 
horse at 40 kafiz [q.v.] of forage (see Cl. Cahen, 
ProbUmes tconomiques de I’lraq buyide, in AIEO 
Alger, x (1952), 337 ). 

In Cairo, the stables of the Fatimid sovereigns 
were in no way inferior to those of the Baghdad rulers, 
and an idea of their extent is given in the description 
which Ibn al-Tuwayr ( Nuzhat al-muklatayn fi akhbar 
al-dawlatayn . ..), a source common to al-Makrizi 
IKhilal. i, 416), Ibn Taghribirdi (Nudfim, iv, 79) 
and al-Kalkashandl ( Subh , iii, 503), gave of the re¬ 
view of his own private horses held by the caliph, 
in the courtyards of the palace, on the eve of the pro¬ 
cession at the New Year or that at the Ending of the 
Fast (see M. Canard, La procession . . ., in AIEO 
Alger, x (1952), 376 f.); here too it was a matter 
of a thousand horses and more, which were made to 
parade before their sovereign. While we must allow 
for exaggeration, the fact remains that the stock of 
horses in these stables was considerable, and the 
same was true under the Ayyubid and Saldjukid re¬ 
gimes. Often there was insufficient space to house 
so many animals, and the owners did not hesitate 
to tear down ancient palaces in order to build stables 
in their place f Khitat apud De Sacy, Chrestomathie, 
ii, 44 )- 

Besides these great stables in the cities, there 
were also iftablat in all the posting-houses ( sikka ), 
which came under the department of Posts and In¬ 
formation (barid [q.v.]), all along the main routes 
in the Muslim empire; this department, active under 
the Umayyads and ‘Abbasids, suffered a decline under 
the Ayyubids, but it was thoroughly reorganized by 
the Sultan Baybars [<7.1:.] who rebuilt its stables (see 
J. Sauvaget, La poste aux chevaux dans I'empire 
des Mamelouks, Paris 1941). Moreover, all the for¬ 
tresses or citadels (hipi, kal l a) marking out the 
frontiers of Islam, and those in Syria which resisted 
the inroads of the Crusaders, contained their own 
stables of war-horses and pack animals (see Usama 
b. Munkidh, IHibar, 46, 60). 

It will readily be seen that all these establishments 
called for a numerous personnel divided into a 
hierarchy based on competence. At the bottom 
of the ladder was the stable-boy or lad Ighuldm), 
whose duty it was to keep the stalls clean and remove 
the dung; above him was the groom (saHs pi. suwwds, 
sdsa, siyds and rdwi pi. ruwat), who was responsible 
for the grooming ( hass) of one or more animals; the 
daily outings to the paddock and to the water were, it 
seems, the special province of the harnessman (shad- 
dad) who in addition prepared the mount when the 
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master wished to make use of it. The general res¬ 
ponsibility for the working of this domestic system 
fell upon the “constable” or master of the stables 
(fdkib al-isfabldt and, according to the regions and 
periods involved, kayyim-, mudabbir-, mutawalli-, 
ustadh-, mushrif al-isfabldt), a high office which 
required its holder to possess a perfect knowledge 
of the study of the horse in all its aspects, besides 
skill as an administrator and controller in supervising 
purchases of provender, in regard to both quality 
and quantity, and also its correct distribution, since 
fraud and waste are vices common to all generations. 
If he was not himself qualified, the master of stables 
was assisted by a veterinarian (bayf&r [j.v.]) who 
must have been kept very busy with treating the 
various ailments from which horses suffer, the urgent 
surgical operations and the foaling of the mares. 
Every stable of importance in fact included a stud- 
farm, to ensure the continuance of thelineof thorough¬ 
breds [see faras] and the replenishing of the stock; 
the Muslim ethic did not permit the gelding of 
stallions, since the Prophet was formally opposed to 
the practice, according to certain traditions (see 
I,. Mercier, op. cit., 41 and note). 

Management of the stables was a delicate and 
difficult task; for this reason, it could be entrusted 
only to specialists, some of whom succeeded in al¬ 
lowing their sons to benefit from their own experience, 
as in the case of the Khuttalis (from the village of 
Khuttal, near Baghdad). The first of these to hold 
office, Akhl KhazzSm b. Ghalib was constable to al- 
Mu'tasim, and in the same position we later find 
his son Abu Yusuf Ya c kub, and then his two grand¬ 
sons Aba c Abd Allah Muhammad and Ahmad, down 
to the caliphate of al-Mu c tadid (279/892-289/902). 
These members of one single family have left, as 
collective works, several remarkable treatises on the 
equestrian art, farriery and the handling of arms 
on horseback, which deserve to be collated and pub¬ 
lished (see Brockelmann, I, 243-4 and S I, 432-3, 
which needs to be amended: L. Mercier, op. cit., 
xii-xiii, 433-6I. Better known, since it has been 
published and translated, is the treatise of the Mam- 
luk Ibn al-Mundhir [?.v.], known as al-Baytar al- 
Na$iri, who controlled the stables and stud-farms 
of the sultan of Egypt al-Nasir Muhammad b. KalJ’un 

( 693 / 1294 - 741 / 1341 ). 

The upkeep of these princely stables entailed the 
investment of enormous sums of money, both in wages 
for the staff and also to meet the costs of equipment, 
supplies, upkeep and purchases of animals from no¬ 
madic breeders; numerous local and private crafts¬ 
men profited from the lucrative source of business 
offered by the stable#, with their constant and varying 
needs. For the financing of their private stables, 
the 'AbbJsid caliphs generally drew upon their own 
personal treasuries which, under al-Man?ur, al-Mahdl 
and al-HSdl, were supplied from the bayt mat al- 
ma?dlim. Al-Rashfd and his successors had recourse 
to the diwan [g.ti.] al-nafakat al-khassa (see D. Sour- 
del, Vitirat, 595-6), while the staff was paid by the 
diwan al-afisham of the sovereign (see al-YaTfubl/ 
Wiet, 15), and, later, under al-Mutawakkil, by the 
diwan al-mawali wa'l-ghilmdn. 

The state stables, for their part, were dependent 
upon the diwan al-barid and their provisioning was 
charged to the budget of the diwan al-ahrd ’. The 
Buwayhid period [g.v.] saw almost no far-reaching 
changes in this organization. In Egypt, under the 
Fatimids, we find almost the same budgetary division, 
though with different terminology; the caliph’s 
private expenses were covered by the diwan al- 


madilis and the upkeep of the State stables was de¬ 
pendent on a special department, this time the 
diwan al-isfdbldt, the r 3th of the 14 departments of the 
financial administration (diwan al-amwdl). With the 
Ayyubid emirates the question of control re¬ 
mained somewhat imprecise, and it appears that the 
stables, as a whole, were given to the diwan bi’l- 
bdb. Finally, the strongly militarized Mamluk ad¬ 
ministration included the sultan's private stables 
within the competence of the diwan al-khdys, while the 
State stables were the responsibility of the barid, 
which was remodelled by Baybars (659/1261) for 
political and strategic reasons and placed under the 
control of the privy secretary (kdtib al-sirr ); this 
political organization then perished with the in¬ 
vasion of Timur (803/1400). 

The leading part played by the horse and the drom¬ 
edary in the eventful history of Islam seems, if not 
to have escaped attention, at least to have been neg¬ 
lected by all who have written on this subject, and 
thus one cannot be surprised at the poverty of in¬ 
formation regarding Muslim stables during the Middle 
Ages, although they then flourished actively; the sur¬ 
vival of the term isfabl and its present-day use in 
Arabic speech in the Near East and in Egypt is a 
manifest proof of this fact (see Cl. Denizeau, Dic- 
tionnaire . .., Paris 2960, s.v.). 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
given in the text, a few other scraps of information 
may be gleaned from encyclopaedic works and the 
main historical chronicles. (F. Vir£) 

(ii) Spain and the Maghrib 
The term isfabl seems not to have survived in 
the vocabulary of present-day Arabic speech in North 
Africa; but it must have been current in the Spanish 
dialect. Indeed, the Vocabulista in arabico, edited by 
C. Schiaperelli (Florence 1871), which is based on 
the dialect of the kingdom of Valencia in the 7th/i3th 
century, translates the Latin stabulum not merely by 
the classical isfabl, but also by an alleged dialectal 
variant, sabal, plur. subtil. Maltese has the word 
stabal, but this may be a direct borrowing from a 
romance vernacular. 

As the equivalent of isfabl, the same Vocabulista 
gives riwa, plur. arwiyah, with the gloss domus 
magna stabuli. As regards the Arabic spoken in Granada 
at the end of the 9th/i5th century, P. de Alcali 
recognizes only this last word, pronounced with the 
Granadine imdla [q.v.], riwi, plur. arwiya (ed. De 
Lagarde, 145, 245). 

In the form rwa and with various plurals (rwiya, 
rwayat), this word is still employed in present-day 
Arabic dialects in the Maghrib, from Morocco to 
Tunisia; in these countries it always denotes a covered 
place, intended to provide shel ter for valuable mounts, 
whether horses or mules. 

For Spain under the Umayyads in the 4th/ioth 
and 5th/irth centuries, we possess some details about 
the royal stables intended for saddle horses and beasts 
of burden ( al-isfabldt li’l-fahr wa'l-hird *). Al-Hakam 
I had two stables built near his palace at Cordoba, 
each of which housed a thousand war-horses. Their 
riders were divided into squadrons of a hundred men, 
commanded by an officer with the title of c arif. The 
cavalry as a whole were under the command of the 
kdHd al-khayl, known also as the kdHd al-a c inna. The 
famous al-Man$ur, the "mayor of the palace” of the 
“roi faineant” Hisham II, had r2,ooo regular cavalry¬ 
men under his command. 

The general controller of the stables or master 
of stables was called sahib al-khayl. Another official 
( c arf/) was responsible for the beasts of burden, 
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mules and pack-horses ( zawdmil, khayl al-humlan). 
A different official dealt with camels used for trans¬ 
port. 

Stud-farms existed on the grassy islands in the 
Guadalquivir, above Seville. Horses were also im¬ 
ported from North Africa (khayl Hdwiyya), the famous 
jinetes which derive their name from that of the Ber¬ 
ber tribe of the 7 anata [q.v. 1 . 

For Granada in the Nasrid period, P. Alcala 
(op. cit., 245) gives the title kdyid ar-riwi. On the 
famous stables built by Mawlay lsma c il for his horses 
and mules in about 1089/1678 at Meknts, see above. 

Until the beginning of the 20th century, in Morocco, 
the outside staff of the palace included a special 
corps, known as the mwdlin er-rwa “people of the 
stable”, who were responsible for looking after the 
sovereign’s horses and mules. Working with the 
grooms (sing, ruwway) were stable-men whose duty 
it was to clean out the stables ( kennds) or to wash 
the animals in deep water ( < awwam). Certain stable¬ 
men (sais or sty yds) concerned themselves particu¬ 
larly with dressage. Throughout Morocco, the sov¬ 
ereign owned many vast stretches of pastureland, 
known as ‘adhirs, where his horses were put out to 
grass after operations against rebel tribes; some of 
these lands were used as stud-fai ms. 

With the corps of grooms properly speaking there 
were combined: —- 1. the corps of muleteers ( ham- 
mdra, sic), with responsibility for the transport of 
baggage; 2. the corps of cameleers (jammala)-, 3. 
servants with the special duty of dealing with cere¬ 
monial carriages (kodshi, from the. Spanish coche, or 
c araba) and travelling litters ( mhaffa), used by the 
sovereign and the women of the harem who ac¬ 
companied him. 

Bibliography: For Spain under the Umayyads 
— E. L6vi-Provencal, L'Espagne musulmane au 
X‘ siecle, 55, 133, 141, 145; Ibn al-Khatlb, A’-mal 
at-A c lam, ed. L6vi-Proven<;al, 1934, 70, 115-9. 
For the stables at Meknfcs, Ahmad al-Nasiri, 
K. l-Istiksa, Cairo 1312, iv, 25; idem, trans. Fumey, 
i, 72; Busnot, Histoire du rlgne de Mouley Ismael, 
Rouen 1714, 56-9; Sources inidites de I'histoire du 
Maroc, 2« strie, France, iv, 189, 689; Windus, A 
journey to Mequinez, London, 1725, 174. — For 
Morocco in modem times, E. Aubin, Le Maroc 
d’aujourd’hui, 198, 200; Archives Marocaines, 

v/6, 308; W. Mar<;ais, Textes arabes de Tanger, 
314; G. S. Colin, Chrestomathie marocaine, 209. 

(G. S. Colin) 

(iii) The Ottomans [see mir akhurI. 

(iv) Persia. The autonomous and latterly in¬ 
dependent states which arose in Persia during 
the period of the disintegration of the caliphate 
generally endeavoured to imitate 'Abbasid palace 
administration as far as was suitable in the cir¬ 
cumstances. Hence it is probable that dynasties 
like the Buyids [q.v.] in southern and western Persia 
and the Samanids [q.v.] in Transoxania and Khur¬ 
asan had rova! stables attached to the court, although 
little specific is known about this. The institution of 
royal stables came into being for several reasons. 
Mounts had to be on hand for games like polo and 
for hunting, which last was not only a sport and a 
para-military activity, but also a significant means 
of adding to the court’s comissariat (hence we hear 
of the Amir-Shikar, Commander of the Hunt, under 
the Kh w arazm-Sh 5 hs, in charge of hunting animals 
and falcons, and in Safavid times the A mir-Shikdr- 
Bashi was a high-ranking commander who might 
combine his office with a provincial governorship, 
in ont instance, that of Astarabad, see H. Horst, Die 


Staatsverwaltung der Grosseliuqen und HdrazmSahs 
( 1038-1131), Wiesbaden 1964, 19, 102; K. M. Rohr- 
born, Provinzen und Zentralgewalt Persiens im 16. 
und 17. Jahrhunderts, Berlin 1966, 27; Tadhkirat 
al-muluk, ed. Minorsky, ch. xiii = tr. 51). The royal 
stables were further used as a source of mounts for 
the ruler’s personal bodyguard which was, of course, 
normally made up of his own military slaves or 
ghulams [g.u.]. Finally, a reserve of horses had always 
to be on hand, for fine horses (and in the case of some 
eastern Iranian dynasties, elephants) were often 
amongst the presents forwarded to other potentates 
or presented to governors, along with robes of honour, 
a standard, etc., as the insignia of office (see hiba). 

The officer in charge of the sultan’s stables under 
the Ghaznavids [g.r.j, the Akhur-Saldr or Amir-i 
Akhur, was usually a general of the palace ghulams. 
Elephants were used extensively for military pur¬ 
poses by the Ghaznavids (see fIl As beasts of war.), 
and as well as stables for horses, there was at Ghazna a 
pil-khdna with accommodation for 1000 elephants and 
a staff of Hindus to attend them (Bosworth, The 
Ghaznavids, their empire in Afghanistan and eastern 
Iran, 994-1040, 112, 113, 117). Officials from the 
royal stables were also to be found in the provinces of 
the empire, where horses were bred or sent out for 
pasture, for instance, in the horses-rearing regions 
along the upper Oxus in Khuttal and TukharistSn. cf. 
Spuler, Iran, 392. 

The Great Saldjuk sultans had such towns as Ray, 
Isfahan and Marw as fixed centres of government 
even though the dargah or court accompanied the 
sultan in his progresses through the provinces and 
on his campaigns (cf. Lambton, in Cambridge history 
of Iran, v. 222-3). Sandjar, and presumably other 
sultans, seems personally to have had extensive 
herds of horses (ibid., 226). The royal stables were 
doubtless located in these centres of government; 
certainly, NizSm al-Mulk says that oversight of the 
stables was one of the duties of the Wakil-i Khass, 
Intendant of the Royal Household, although he com¬ 
plains that the office had fallen into desuetude in his 
time (Siyasat-ndma, ch. xvi = text ed. Darke, 112, 
tr. 92). The Master of the Royal Horse in Saldjuk 
times, usually designated Amir-i Akhur, Akhur-Beg, 
etc., was frequently a ghuldm commander of the 
sultan, e.g., the Akhur-Saldr KIzll, Shibna or mili¬ 
tary governor of Baghdad in 536/1141-2 and a former 
ghuldm of Sultan Mahmfld b. Muhammad (Ibn al- 
Athlr, xi, 89; Sadr al-DIn al-Husaynl, Akhbdr al- 
dawla al-saldjukiyya, 117). 

It is uncertain whether a Turkish dynasty like the 
Karakhanids of Transoxania (see ilek-khAns), whose 
kh 5 ns seem to have led a semi-nomadic existence 
during the summer months at least, had a permanent 
royal stable. One khan. Shams al-Muldk Na$r b. 
Ibrahim Tamghai Khan (460/1068-472/1080), built a 
palace complex at ShamsJbad outside Bukhara, and a 
continuator of NarshakhI mentions that adjacent to 
this was a walled enclosure ( ghuruk, see Radloff, 
Versuch eines Wdrterbuches der TUrk-Dialecte, ii, 
558-9) for the royal horses and other beasts (Ta'rikh-i 
Bukhara, tr. Frye, 29). Such royal preserves, ghuruk s 
or koruks (cf. the old Arabian institution of the himd) 
were established later by the Mongol khans, and 
the royal stables as a fixed building probably only 
re-appears after the Mongol interlude in Persian 
history. 

The institution of the royal stables is certainly 
well-attested for Safavid times, both by European 
travellers like Chardin and Kaempfer, and by the late 
Safavid administrative manual, the Tadhkirat al- 
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Mitluk. This latter source (chs. xv, xvi, xc, xci = tr. 
52, 87, commentary 120-1) distinguishes between two 
Masters of the Stables, the Mir-Akhur-Bashi-yi 
Diilaw and the Mir-Akhur-Bashi Sahrd 3 , the first 
official being the higher paid. The Mir-Akhur-Bashi- 
yi Diilaw (diilaw = Mongol “rein, halter”, see G. 
Doerfer, Ttirkische und Mongolische Elemente im 
Ncupersischen. i Mongolische Elemente im Neu- 
persischen, Wiesbaden 1963, 296-7; hence dfilaw-ddr, 
the groom who rides ahead of his master and holds his 
bridle) was in charge of the royal stables in the 
capital. Chardin says that there were three such 
stables in Isfahan, with a very numerous staff; these 
comprised the subordinate marshals (mir-akhurdn), 
grooms, watercarriers, farriers, saddlers, veterinary 
specialists, etc. Since the royal stables were an inte¬ 
gral part of the court, appointments made by the 
Mir-Akhur-Bashi-yi Diilaw had to be confirmed by 
the Nazir Buyutat, the Chief Intendant of the Royal 
Household or Khassa. The second Master of the 
Horse, the Mir-Akhur-Bashi-yi Safrrd ’, was in charge 
of equestrian establishments out in the countryside, 
the sapra*, i.e., the royal stud farms. An important 
part of his duties was to make an annual inspection, 
in company with the Nafir-i Dawabb or Overseer of 
the Animals, of the studs (the '■ariL-i ilkhi), and also 
to keep an eye on affairs in the royal reservations 
(kurukat ). Also mentioned in ibid., chs. cxliii, clx = 
tr. 97, 100, are a Sahib-Diam ‘ (i.e., head of one of the 
buyiitat, departments or workshops, of the royal 
household) of the saddlery ( zin-khana ), and one of the 
stables ( isfabl). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

(C. E. Bosworth) 

(v) Muslim India: the term iftabl is rather 
uncommon in Indo-Persian literature but is at¬ 
tested for the royal stables of the Indian Mughals 
(Abu ’ 1 -Fa<jl, AHn-i Akbari, i, 48-54) and for those 
of the gth/i5th- century sultans of M 3 lwa (Farishta, 
Ta’rikh, Bombay 1832, ii, 474). In India stables are 
more usually designated by the Persian word paygdh, 
which is also used for non-royal establishments: e.g., 
the stables of a khdnakdh where the travellers’ horses 
are lodged (Sidjzl, Fawd'id al-fu'ad, ed. M. L. Ma¬ 
lik, Lahore 1966, 344: cf. BaranI, TaPrikh-i Firuz- 
shdhi, 554). 

The nomenclature and organization of royal stables 
in Muslim India reflect the eastern Persian tradition 
transmitted through the Ghaznavids [see section (iv) 
above], though Indo-Muslim stables also inherited 
a body of veterinary lore and knowledge of certain 
breeds of horses — e.g., the t'angan from the north 
east of the sub-continent — from the large and di¬ 
versified stables of earlier Hindu rulers (for those 
of the ist/7th- century ruler Har?a, see Bana, Bar- 
sacarita, tr. E. B. Cowell and F. W. Thomas, Lon¬ 
don 1897, 50, 201). The main purposes for which 
royal stables were maintained were similar to those 
which prevailed in Persia — to mount the sultan and 
his dependants, including considerable numbers of 
royal ghulams or (elds, to supply a service of postal 
couriers and to provide horses for distribution as 
largesse or despatch as gifts. The main body of 
cavalry at all times consisted of troopers who main¬ 
tained their mounts independently of the royal stables 
(for the sultanate of Dihll, see BaranI, 303, 313; 
'Aflf, Ta'rikh-i Firuzshdhi, 220-1, 301; for the Mughal 
period, W. Irvine, The army of the Indian Moghuls, 
London 1903, 47-51; see also isti'rad). 

In the sultanate of Dihll [q.v.] the paygdh was an 
important department of state ( karkhana : 'Aflf, 339- 
40) presided over by the mtr akhur (Djuzdjanl, Taba- 


kdt-i Ndfiri, 232, 242), Shahna-yi Akhur (Djuzdjanl, 
252) or akhur beg (BarnanI, 174, 241, 424, 537); at 
times this office was divided between an akhur beg-i 
maysara and an akhur beg-i maymana (of the left 
and right wings: BaranI, 24, 454). The term paygdh 
embraced both the stables and the royal horses and 
might be said to accompany the sultan when he left 
the capital (Sihrindl, Ta'rikh-i Mubarakshahi, 109). 
'Ala’ al-Din Muljammad Shah Khildil (695/1296-715/ 
1316) is said to have had 70,000 horses in his paygdh 
(BaranI, 262). Circa 1340 A.D. the sultan of Dihll 
(sc. Muhammad b. Tughluk) is said to have distri¬ 
buted 10,000 Arab horses annually to his retinue and 
given away countless others (al-'Umarl, Masdlik at- 
absdr, ed. K. A. Farik, Dehli 1961, 28). Horses were 
presented by the sultan to visiting Mongol chieftains 
(BaranI, 462) and to foreign potentates: e.g., 100 
horses were despatched by Muhammad b. Tughlu 
to the emperor of China (Ibn Battuta, Rihla, Paris 
1853-7, iv, 2); 500 Turki and Tazi horses were be¬ 
stowed by Flruz Shah Tughluk on Sultan Sikandar of 
Bengal in 761/1360 (‘Aflf, 159). Subject chieftains and 
provincial officers who were close to import routes 
despatched horses to the sultan ('Ayn-i Mahru, 
Insha'-yi Mdhrti, ed. S. A. Rashid, Lahore 1965, 
in). In some cases money was paid from one of 
the diwans for horses sent to the paygdh (Mahru, 204, 
207). In other instances horses were to be sent as 
an annual tribute. When in 778/1376 Shams D 3 m- 
ghanl took over the farming of the revenues of Gudja- 
rat (Sihrindl, 132) he undertook to send 200 horses an¬ 
nually. The Djams of Thattha, Sind, agreed to pro¬ 
vide each year 50 horses worth 100,000 t’ankas 
(Mahru, 187). 

In the later 8th/i4th century the pdygah was di¬ 
vided into five physically separated establishments. 
The “large” paygdh and one other were probably more 
than 100 miles away from Dihll in the east Pandjab. 
The third paygdh was within the palace precinct of 
the capital ( pdygah-i mahall-i khdss) ; the fourth, with 
1,200 horses, was attached to the royal falconry or 
department of the hunt (pdygah-i shikarakhdna-yi 
khafs ; while the fifth provided mounts for royal slaves 
and dependants (pdygah-i bargirddran-i bandagan-i 
khdss: ‘Aflf, 318, 340). A modern reference to the 
breeding of horses in the Dihll paygdh in this period 
(I. H. Qureshi, The administration of the Sultanate 
of Dehli', Karachi 1958, 70) is not substantiated, 
but it is suggestive that in the east Pandjab where 
the great paygdh was now situated non-Muslim tribes 
had earlier been engaged in horsebreeding for the 
military needs of the Dihll sultanate (BaranI, 52-3; 
S. Digby, War-horse and elephant in the Dehli sul¬ 
tanate, Oxford 1971, 27-8). As in later Indo-Muslim 
states, the pilkhana (elephant stable) was a different 
department from the paygdh. It was headed by an¬ 
other great officer, the shahna-yi fil (“with an ikta* 
the size of a great clime like ‘Irak” according to al- 
‘Umarl, 51-z; see fIl, pIlkhAna). In the decade before 
Timur’s invasion of 801/1398, possession of the pay- 
gah and pilkhana in the capital city were important 
assets in the struggle for power (S. Digby, 75-80). 

Information regarding royal stables in the 9th/i5th 
and early ioth/i6th centuries is scarce. In 810/1407-8 
a Farasndma which adapted a Sanskrit work on 
farriery into Persian was dedicated to Ahmad Shah 
(I) Wali BahmanI of the Deccan (r. 825/1422-839/ 
1436), as was a similar work to Shams al-DIn Muzaf- 
far (II) of Gudjarat (r. 917/1511-932/1525) in 926/ 
1520 (for these works and their textual tradition see 
M. Z. Huda in JASP, xiv, 2 (1969), 144-65). In the 
sultanate of Kashmir, control of the royal stables 
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gave an advantage in power struggles on at least two 
occasions (Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmir under the sultans, 
Calcutta 1959, 201). The sultanate of Malwa provides 
a possibly unique instance of a Muslim ruler turning 
horsedealer. Around 825/1422 Sultan Hushang (r. 808/ 
1405-838/1435) led a valuable string of horses across 
the difficult terrain of central India to trade them 
for war-elephants with the Ray of Jajnagar (evidently 
Bhanucandra IV of the Eastern Ganga dynasty of 
Orissa: Nizam al-Din Ahmad, T‘abalcdt-i Akbari, iii, 
295-6: Farishta, Tafrikh, Bombay 1832, ii, 466), 
but there may be mythical elements in this story. 
When Sultan Hushang of Malwa was on his deathbed, 
his son Ghaznln Khan sent a demand for 50 horses 
from the isfabl: this was refused by the mir akhur 
and the demand gave offence to his dying father (Fa¬ 
rishta, ii, 474). We have no information regarding 
the stables of the Sayyid and Lodi sultans of Dihli 
and of the sultans of Pjawnpur and Bengal. Kala Lodi, 
father of Sultan Buhlul Lodi (r. 855/1451-894/1489), 
first rose to political power as a horsedealer im¬ 
porting from the hills of the north-west frontier (Mu¬ 
hammad Kabir, Fisana-yi shdhdn-i Hind, B. M. Add. 
Ms. 24, 409, fols. 7-9). 

From the end of the ioth/i6th century we possess 
a detailed description of the regulation of the isfabl 
of the Mughal emperor Djalal al-Din Muhammad Ak- 
bar [see akbar] (Abu ’l-Fadh AHn-i Akbari, i, 140- 
6, tr. H. Blochmann and D. C. Phillott, “Calcutta 
1927 (1939), i, 140-50). As in the earlier period the 
most valued horses were imported, mainly from 
central Asia, Iran and the Persian Gulf. The istabl 
was divided into a number of favila, literally ‘‘strings’’, 
but probably lodged in separate stables. There were 
12,000 horses in all, but this number probably does 
not include the Indian countrybreds, of which the bet¬ 
ter varieties were also collected. Accomodation was 
provided for horsedealers under an amin-i kdravdn- 
sardy. There were six favilas of khassa horses ridden 
by the emperor himself, as well as (avilas■ of the 
royal princes and a tavila of central Asian post-horses 
(? rahwar-i turki nizhad). Inferior horses were also 
grouped in (avilas according to their value. The al¬ 
lowance of fodder was closely regulated (for the iden¬ 
tification of foodstuffs see D. C. Phillott’s notes to 
tr., i, 142-3). Annual sums were assigned for the 
maintenance of harness and saddlery, for shoeing 
and for stabling and grooming equipment. The depart¬ 
ment ( kdrkhdna ) of the istabl was in the charge of 
the atbegi (also called akhtabegi in 17th-century 
sources). The office was filled by grandees of the 
highest ranks: e.g., 'Abd al-Ratilm Khankhanan. at 
that time premier noble of Akbar’s court. The staff 
of a tavila was headed by a ddrugha (overseer), mush- 
rif (accountant) and didavar (inspector). Other em¬ 
ployees were the aghtaci (responsible for the harness), 
Idbuksuvdr (who tested and reported the speed of ( 
the horses), Had'd (a Radjput horsetrainer), mir daha 
(in charge of ten grooms), baytar (horse-doctor) and 
nakib. There was one saHs (groom) for every two 
horses. The other classes of servant employed in the 
tavila were jilavdar (set section (iv) above), na'-lband 
(farriers), zindar (saddlers), dbkash (water-carriers), 
farrash, sipandstiz (burners of wild rue) and khakrub 
(sweepers). 

Mounts from the isfabl were issued to bdrgir- 
suvaran (inferior cavalry without their own horses) 
on the production of written orders to the effect. 
The horses were branded to prevent fraudulent ex¬ 
change. Employees of the (avila paid graduated fines 
if a horse in their charge died, was stolen or was 
injured through negligence. A rota of horses from the 


(avilas was kept in readiness for the emperor and im¬ 
perial couriers to mount. The shuturkkdna (camel 
stables), gdvkhana (ox byres) and astarkhina (mule- 
stables) were subject to similar though less copious 
regulationf/Pin-i Akbari, i, 146-53). The regulation 
of the filkhana took precedence even over that of the 
istabl, bi t the kdrkhdna lacked a head of correspond¬ 
ing rank to the atbegi (cf. the Shahna-yi pit of the 
Dihli sultanate); this may reflect the idea that the 
command of elephants was an attribute of sover¬ 
eignty {AHn-i Akbari, i, 127-40). 

Two developments in Muslim principalities estab¬ 
lished in the Deccan during the I2th/i8th century 
deservf further research. In the Asafdjahl state of 
Haydarabad [q.v.], the amirs of the paygdh became 
a leading faction of the nobility which survived till 
recently. In the new Muslim state of Maysur (Mysore), 
under its rulers Haydar ‘All (r. 1174/1761-1197/1782) 
and T’ipu Sultan (1197/1782-1213/1799) a large por¬ 
tion of the cavalry were mounted by the royal stable. 
This variety of bargir horse (troopers who do not 
provide their own mounts) is referred to in T'ipu 
Sultan’s terminology as suvar c askar and by British 
sources of the peiiod as “stable horse” and “regular 
cavalry” (M. H. Gopal, Tipu Sultan’s Mysore, Bom¬ 
bay 1971, 28-62; W. Kirkpatrick, Select letters of 
Tippoo Sultan, London 1811; W. Miles, A history of 
Hyder Naik, London 1842, 173). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. Refer¬ 
ences to texts, where no date or place of publica¬ 
tion is given, are to those in the Bibliotheca Indica 
series published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Calcutta. (S. Digby) 

ISTAKHR. a town in Fars. The real name 
j was probably Stakhr, as it is written in Pahlavi; the 
Armenian form Stahr and the abbreviation S T on 
; SSsanian coins point in the same direction. The form 
with prosthetic vowel is modem Persian; it is usually 
pronounced Istakhar or Istahar, also with inserted 
I vowel Sitakhar, Sitakhar, Sitarkh; cf. Vullers, Lex. 

J Pers.-Lat., i, 94*, 97 1 , ii, 223, and Noldeke in Grundr. 

der Iran. Philol., ii, 192. The Syriac form is Istahr 
| (rarely Istahr), in the Talmud probably Istahar 
(“IrtHDH, Megilla 13*, middle). According to the state¬ 
ments of Persian authors, the town received its name 
from the lakes or swamps there. Perhaps, however, 
it is better to be derived with Spiegel (Erdnische 
Altertumskunde, i, 94, note I) and Justi ( Grundr. der 
Iran. Philol., ii, 448) from the Avestan stakhra 
"strong, firm”; for the latter word cf. Chr. Bartholo- 
mae, Altiran. WSrterbuch, p. 1591. 

Istakhr lies in 29' 50' N. Lat. and about 53° E. 
Long., a short hour’s journey north of Persepolis, 
in the narrow valley of the Pulwar or Murghab (also 
called SIwand-Rud). It may be assumed with certain¬ 
ty that its foundation took place very soon after the 
decline of the Achaemenid capital Persepolis, which 
was caused by Alexander the Great. The ruins of 
the latter in any case formed a quarry which was 
much used for the building of the new town. Istakhr 
was at first merely the chief town of the district of 
Fars, the centre of which had probably always been 
in this neighbourhood. A few decades before the col¬ 
lapse of the Arsakid kingdom, it figures as the res¬ 
idence of local chiefs. The Sasanians came from the 
region of Istakhr. Sasan, grandfather of Ardashlr I, 
was superintendent of the fire-temple of the goddess 
Anahid in the town of Istakhr (Tabari, i, 814), the 
fire of which is said to have suddenly been ominously 
extinguished in the night of the birth of Muhammad. 
After the foundation of the Sasanian kingdom this 
town was also considered its religious centre and 
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I$takhr was henceforth considered the official capital 
of the New Persian monarchy. 

The inhabitants of Istakhr in particular opposed a 
stubborn resistance to the advance of the Muslims. 
The first attempt to take the city, undertaken in 19/ 
640 by al-'AU’ b. al-Hadraml, governor of Bahrayn, 
with insufficient forces and against ‘Umar’s express 
orders, failed completely and it was not till 23/643 
that Istakhr had to capitulate to an Arab army com¬ 
manded by Abu Musa al-Ash‘arI and ‘Othman b. at- 
‘As. But its citizens afterwards rebelled and slew 
the Arab governor set over them. The governor of 
Ba?ra, ‘Abd AllJh b. ‘Amir [q.v.], whom the caliph 
sent against the rebels, was only able to take the 
town after severe fighting. In the suppression of the 
revolution many Persians met their death. This 
second capture of Istakhr probably took place in 
29/649 (cf. on this question J. Wellhausen, Skiszcn 
und Vorarbeilen, vi (1899), III f. For other details of 
the Arab expeditions against Istakhr see: Baladhurt 
(ed. de Goeje), p. 389, f., Tabari, i, 2546!., 2549, 
2696 f., 2830; Ibn al-Ajhlr, ii, 420 f., iii, 30 f., 77 f.; 
Chronique de Tabari (Pers. vers., by Bel'aml), trans. 
Zotenberg, iii, 452-3; Weil, Gesch. der Chalifen, i, 
86-7, 163, and thereon A. D. Mordtmann in ZDMG, 
vi , 455-6; Caetani, Annali delP Islam, iv, 151 f., v, 
19-27, vii, 219-20, 248-56). 

Istakhr remained a fairly important place during 
the early centuries of Islam. However it gradually 
sank to be merely the chief town of a province and 
was the capital of the kura bearing its name, the 
largest of the five districts into which the province 
of Pars was divided, comprising its northern and north 
eastern parts. The heaviest blow suffered by the 
erstwhile SasAnian capital was the foundation in 64/ 
684 of Shiraz (a day’s journey south of I$takljr), which 
soon became the capital of the province of F 5 rs and 
attained great prosperity, particularly from the 3rd/ 
9th century. Henceforth Istakhr declined visibly. 
From the description of the geographer al-Istakhrl, 
a native of the town, it was about the middle of the 
4th/ioth century a town of medium size of the area 
of an Arab (= Roman) mile; the wall around it was in 
ruins. Al-MukaddasT, writing about thirty years later 
(985), praises the splendid bridge over the river in 
Istakhr and the fine park. Concerning the chief 
mosque, situated in the bazaars, he mentions the 
remarkable pillars with “bull”-capitals. This prob¬ 
ably refers not to an original Achaemenid building, 
but to a Sasanian — al-MukaddasI mentions that the 
mosque was thought to have been previously a fire- 
temple — in the building of which pieces of carving 
from Persepolis had been used. Only a few years 
after the date of al-MukaddasI’s account, a fatal 
catastrophe overwhelmed the town, brought upon 
it by the rebellious attitude of its citizens to their 
suzerain SamsSm al-Dawla, a son of ‘A<Jud al-Dawla 
fV-v.). The latter sent against it an army under the 
amir Kutulmish, who laid it in ruins. This sealed the 
ruin of Istakhr. In a description of the province of 
FJrs dating from the beginning of the 6 th/12 th 
century, in the Persian Fars-Nama, it is described as a 
modest village with barely a hundred inhabitants. 

As to the mint of Istakhr, coins struck here in 
the Sasanian period bear the abbreviation ST (tJO) 
in Pahlavi characters: this certainly means Istakhr. 
Numerous specimens of these coins exist from the 
reign of Yezdedjird II (from 438 A.D.) to the end 
of the dynasty. In the Islamic period also the Pahlavi 
legend with the above abbreviation was retained for 
a considerable time. Such coins struck in the name 
of the caliph or of governors are known down to the 


year 78/697-8, cf. J. Walker, A Catalogue of the 
Arab-Sassanian coins (A Catalogue of the Muham¬ 
madan coins in the British Museum), London 1941, 
cxxix-cxxx, 116. Coins of post-reform type were 
struck at Istakhr during the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid 
periods (see G. C. Miles, Excavation coins from the 
Persepolis region, Numismatic Notes and Monographs 
No. 143, New York 1959 and J. Walker, A Catalogue 
of the Arab-Byiantine and post-reform Umaiyad coins, 
London 1956, 112-4). 

The present system of ruins at Istakhr has been 
excavated in 1935 and 1937 by a team from the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago (see: 
E. F. Schmidt, The Treasury of Persepolis (Oriental 
Institute Communications, No. 21, Chicago 1939), 
105-21; idem, Flights over ancient cities of Iran 
(Oriental Institute, Chicago 1940), plates 8-10; and 
G. C. Miles, op. c»f.).The remains of the town are main¬ 
ly recognizable in the mounds of earth of varying 
height. Here and there parts of the surrounding walls 
still exist. The most remarkable seems to be a place 
lying towards the village of Hadjdjiabadh — called 
Harim-i Djamshid = “Diamshld’s Harem” (cf. be¬ 
low) by the travellers J. Morier and Ker Porter — 
where a column stands erect in the midst of an area 
covered with fragments of pillars. Its capital, compo¬ 
sed of bodies of bulls, at once shows it to have been 
removed from Persepolis. The most detailed account 
of the ruins of Istakhr, aside from that of Schmidt, is 
that of Flandin and Coste, who spent two months 
in the neighbourhood about the end of 1840; cf. the 
pictures in the great volume of plates, Voyage en 
Perse, ii (Paris, 1843 f.), PI. 58-62, and the archaeo¬ 
logical text accompanying it, p. 69-72, and also 
Flandin’s Relation du Voyage, ii, (1852), 137. 

In the vicinity of Istakhr there are several other 
sites remarkable for their monuments of history. 
For example, about 700 yards north of the village of 
HadjdjT-aba jh, there are natural caves, one of which 
contains an inscription of historical importance of 
Sapor I (241-272 A.D.); it is usually called Shaykh 
‘All by the Persians, as a pious ascetic of this name 
is said to have ended his days in it; at the same time 
one hears it called Zindan-i Djamshid, "Diamshid’s 
prison”. Prominent buildings and monuments of anti¬ 
quity are frequently attributed to Djamshid, a 
mythical ruler of ancient Iran whom the Muslim 
Persians identified with the Salomon of legend. 

Another place of historical importance is the 
Naksh-i Radjab, “Sculpture of Radjab” (a legen¬ 
dary personage), about i mile S.W. of Istakhr. This 
is a ravine-like split in the wall of rock on the south 
bank of the Pulwar, which is adorned with three Sa¬ 
sanian reliefs. 

On account of their considerable remains from the 
ancient and mediaeval Persian periods, the best 
known sites are Takht-i Djamshid and Naksh-i 
Rustam, the former a short hour’s journey south 
of Istakhr on the south bank of the Pulwar, the latter 
on the north bank of this stream about i*/i miles 
from Istakhr. 

Takht-i Djamshid is the most usual name among 
Orientals for the complex of Achaemenid palaces of 
Persepolis. Besides Takht-i Djamshid one also hears 
the older name Cihil, or abbreviated, Cll Minar (al¬ 
so Menare), "the 40 pillars”, which is found as early 
as the Persian historians of the 14th century. This 
name is taken from the most noteworthy parts of the 
whole site, the colonnade of King Xerxes I with its 
pillars, originally 72, now only 13 in number. The 
Arab geographers of the Middle Ages from about the 
3rd/9th century know the ruins of the Persepolitan 
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terrace by the name Mal'ab Sulayman, “Sulayman’s 
playing-ground”, with which we may compare the 
name Kursi Sulaiman, “Solomon’s stool (throne)", 
found in the Persian history Mudimil-i Tawdrikh 
(beginning of the 5th/nth century), which in its 
turn may have been the model for the present synon¬ 
ymous name Takht-i Diamshld. 

The “Bench” or “Throne” of Djamshid (Salomon) 
is an artificial stone terrace of polygonal, almost 
rectangular shape, which lies at the foot of a steep, 
dark grey mountain of rock. The latter, according 
to the reports of modern travellers, now bears the 
name Kuh-i Rabmat, “hill of mercy”, but this is not 
to be found in literature; it apparently dates only 
from the post-mediaeval period (first mentioned by 
Sir Thomas Herbert in the beginning of the 17th 
century). The name still heard by Ouseley, Shah Kuh, 
“royal hill”, might be older; it coincides with the 
|}<x<jtXtx6v opo£ of Diodoros (xvii, 71). At the 
same time, according to the same authority, the in¬ 
habitants also use the name Kuh-i Takht, “hill of 
the throne (of Djamshid)”. The section of the Kuh-i 
Rabmat which forms the back wall of the platform 
contains three tombs of Achaemenid kings. The people 
know these by the names of the “mosque”, the “bath" 
and the “mill of Djamshid”, according to Stolze ( Ver- 
handl. der Gesellsch. /. Erdkunde in Berlin, x., 1883, 
P- 273 )- 

Iranian tradition varies regarding the founder of 
Persepolis-Istakhr: sometimes it is Kayumarth, the 
mythical ancestor of the Persians, sometimes the 
builders or extenders are legendary rulers of the 
past like Kayumarth’s descendants Hoshang (Csh- 
handj), Tabmurath, Djamshid, Kai Khusraw. Solo¬ 
mon also is named, for whom the spirits (diinn) sub¬ 
ject to him carried out marvellous works. A legendary 
princess, Humay, who plays the role of Semiramis 
as a builder in Iran, is also mentioned. Persian 
tradition transfers to Persepolis-Istakhr the resi¬ 
dence of the old Iranian kings and makes them be 
buried there also. According to Firdawsi’s Shdhnama, 
the town was the residence of the reigning dynasty 
from the time of Kai Kubadb. Muslim writers connect 
the origin of Persepolis with Solomon; the name given 
by them, Mal'ab Sulayman, has been mentioned 
above. According to their legend, this king dwelled 
alternately here and in Syria and was rapidly carried 
by the diinn from one place to the other. Separate 
buildings on the terrace of Takht-i Djamshid bear in 
Arabic writings the names “mosque” and “bath of 
Solomon” (cf. with these the above mentioned names 
of two royal tombs of Kuh-i Rabmat). Solomon — 
so the story goes — shut the wind up in a room there; 
Persian sources of the 13th and 14th centuries still 
speak of a “prison of the wind” here (Zindan-i Bad) 
(cf. the reports in Ousely, op. cit., ii, 381, 387). 

Unfortunately the Arab accounts of the monuments 
of Persepolis are rather defective and moreover in 
parts distorted into fairy tales; cf. especially the 
accounts of the geographers al-l?takhrl, al-Muljad- 
dasl and al-KazwInj (see Schwarz, Iran ); various not 
uninteresting information is given by Persian his¬ 
torians of the later Middle Ages, especially Hamd 
Allah Mustawfl and Hafi? Abru (see Ouseley, ii, 380 f., 
387 f.). According to these two, the pillars of the ruins 
there were celebrated as a source of zinc oxide (tu- 
tiyd) important for medical purposes. The vandal dis¬ 
figurement of the heads of the figures on the bas- 
relief of Takh-i Djamshid (and still more so in Naksh-i 
Rustam) is primarily due to the fanaticism of the 
Muslims with its objection to the representation of 
human faces. 


The caliph al-Man$ur (754-775) wished to use the 
ruins of Persepolis, like those of al-Mada’iu-Ctesi- 
phou, as a quarry, but was persuaded against it by 
the advice of his vizier Khalid al-Barmakl, who said 
that Persepolis was used as place of prayer by 'All; 
see Fragm. Hist. Arab. (ed. de Goeje), p. 256. 

Various Muslim rulers have perpetuated their 
visits to the ruins of Persepolis by having inscriptions 
incised. Here are to be seen three Arabic inscriptions 
in Kufic characters by members of the Buyid dynas¬ 
ties (4th/ioth century), three inscriptions, two Persian 
and one Arabic, of Abu T-Fatb Ibrahim, a grandson 
of Timur (9th/i5th century), also three inscriptions 
(2 Arabic and 1 Persian) of 'All b. Khalil, a grand¬ 
son of Uzun Hasan (9th/i5th century). These inscrip¬ 
tions were thoroughly discussed by de Sacy in his 
Mtm. sur diverses antiquitis de la Perse (Paris 1793), 
p. 139 ff.. Some emendations thereon were given 
by Noldeke in Stolze, Persepolis, ii, 6. H. Petermann, 
Reisen im Orient, ii, 188, also mentions an inscription 
of the Mu?affarid Mubammad b. al-Mu^affar b. al- 
Mu?affar b. al-Man$ur (d. 765/1363), See also V’. 
Minorsky, Later Islamic Inscriptions at Persepolis, in 
BSOS (1939), 177-8. The various verses scratched 
on the walls show the high respect in which Persepolis 
has always been held among the Persians; their 
modern poets often make allusions to the ancient 
capital of the country. 

As to Naksh-i Rustam, its primary significance 
is only the steep south wall of the long, high mass 
of rock, Husayn Kuh, which has in niches four Achac- 
menid royal tombs and Sasanian reliefs. But the 
name is often extended to the whole of Husayn Kuh. 
The name Nabsh-i Rustam is due to the popular idea 
that the sculptured figures there represent the 
Iranian national hero Rustam. Before the wall of the 
tombs there rises a remarkable towerlike building, 
now called Ka'ba-i Zardusht, "the Ka'ba of Zoro¬ 
aster”. Probably it has something to do with a former 
fire temple. T wo other small buildings are perhaps to be 
similarly regarded, not far from the Ka'ba-i Zardusht 
on the summit of a rock called Sang-i Sulayman, “the 
stone of Sulayman”, cf. Ouseley, op. cit., ii, 300. 
We may also mention that the Sasanian sculptures of 
Berme Delek 5 miles E.S.E. of Shiraz are also called 
Nabsh-i Rustam. (But see now, E. F. Schmidt, 
Persepolis III, The Royal Tombs and other monuments 
(Oriental Institute, Chicago, 1970), 122 ff.; W. B. 
Henning, The Great Inscription of Sdpiir I, in BSOAS 
IX (1937-39); M. Sprengling, Third-Century Iran. 
Sapor and Kartir (Oriental Institute, Chicago 1953); 
E. Honigman & A. Maricq, Recherches sur les Res 
Gestae Divi Saporis ( Mlmoires , Acad. Royale de 
Belgique, xlvii, Brussels, 1953). 

A stone platform in two layers on the south bank 
of the Pulwar (about 500 yards W. of Nabsh-i 
Radjab) is called by the inhabitants of the district, 
Takht-i Rustam, “the throne of Rustam”. The latter, 
in view of its limited dimension, can only have served 
as the pedestal of a sepulchral monument or of a fire 
temple. Cf. Flandin et Coste, Voyage en Perse, ii. 
72-73 (and PI. 63). Instead of Takht-i Rustam, the 
name Takht-i Ta’us, “peacock-throne”, is also used. 
The name Takht-i Rustam is found elsewhere in Iran 
also: cf. Ouseley, op. cit., ii, 522). 

At a somewhat greater distance from Ijtakhr, 
about 3-4 hours journey N.W., on rocky peaks 
stand three forts within I 1 /, to 2 miles of each other. 
All three, which lie practically in a straight line, 
are frequently comprised under the name Kai‘a or 
Kuh-i Istakhr. “the citadel” or “the mountain of 
Istakhr”. also Kuh-i RSmdjird, from a district of 
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this uame on the left bank of the Kur (into which the 
above mentioned Pulwar flows). Firdawsi in a distich 
speaks of the Sih Diz-i Gumbadau-i Istakhr. “the 
three fortresses of Istakhr” (cf. Ouseley, op. cit., 
ii, 386). At the same time the separate castles have 
each their own names, which have however changed 
frequently in course of time according to the reports 
of the older historians and travellers. The most im¬ 
portant of the three, the lyal'a-i Istakhr in the nar¬ 
rower sense, is also called Miyan Kal'a, “the central 
fort’’ from its position between the other two. Flan- 
din and Coste hea.d it called Kal'a-i Sarw, “the cy¬ 
press castle”, from a single cypress tree standing 
there. For the two other citadels Persian authors, 
for example, give the names Kal'a-i Shikastah, “the 
broken (ruined) castle”, and Ashkunawan (Sakuua- 
wan and similar names). 

In the Muslim history of Fars, especially in that 
of I$(akhr, these inaccessible fortresses played an 
important part. They were regarded as most essential 
military points d’appui for the holding of the sur¬ 
rounding country. The most prominent is the “citadel 
of Istakhr” proper, the origin of which Persian legend 
places in mythical times by assuming it was built 
by King Diamshid. The old Iranian ruler Gushtasp is 
said to have deposited the A vesta, written on cow¬ 
hides with golden ink, in the castle of Istakhr. after 
his conversion to the doctrine of Zoroaster; the cita¬ 
del is therefore also called Diz-i Nibisht (Castle of 
the writing) or Kuh-i Nibisht (Hill of the writing; so 
in Hamd Allah Mustawfi); cf. 'fabarl, j, 676; and 
Ibn al-Athir, i, 182, 9, as well as the Persian re¬ 
ports in Ouseley, op. cit., ii, 344, 364, 370-1, 375, 
384. Under the caliphate the governor of the province 
of Fars very frequently resided in this stronghold, 
which was easily defended by its natural situation. 
Thus the governor Ziyad b. Ablhi was able to hold 
out up here against Mu'Jwiya for a considerable time 
after All’s death; cf. Wellhausen, Das arabische 
Reich, etc. (Berlin 1902), 76. The Buyids, who 
not infrequently stayed in the region of Istakhr (cf. 
the inscriptions dating from their time mentioned 
above, at Takht-i Diamshid: ( I mad al-Dawla [q.v.) 
was buried in Istakhr), paid particular attention to 
the citadel of Istakhr. 'A<Jud al-Dawla [g.r.] in the 
4th/ioth century built on it a great system of cisterns, 
taking advantage of a natural pond already there, 
which could provide water for several thousand per¬ 
sons for a whole year and which aroused the admira¬ 
tion of contemporaries and of later geuerations. In 
467/1074 the rebel Fadluya, who had seized the gov¬ 
ernment of Fars, was besieged by the troops of Nizam 
al-Mulk in the sultanate of Malik Shah in the citadel 
of Istakhr. An earthquake which suddenly caused the 
cisterns to overflow forced the besieged to a pre¬ 
mature capitulation. Fadluya was then kept a prisoner 
in the fortress and put to death next year after an 
unsuccessful attempt to escape. The castle was later 
much used as a state prison for high officials and 
princes. About 1590 the citadel was still in good con¬ 
dition and inhabited. Some time afterwards a rebel 
general of Fars took refuge in it and it was besieged 
by Shah 'Abbas I, stormed and destroyed. Pietro 
delle Valle, who stayed here in 1621, therefore found 
it in ruins. 

The citadel of Istakhr has so far been only rarely 
visited by European travellers, e.g., by Morier, 
Flandin (and Coste), and Vamb6ry. According to the 
account by Flandin and Coste, to whom we also owe 
drawings and plans of the citadel, it stands on a pla¬ 
teau 300 yards round, about 1300 feet above the plain. 
Of the old defences there have survived the powerful 


ramparts solidly built of stone; the great system of 
cisterns of the Buyids, among which a well hewn 
deep into the rock is specially remarkable, is still 
to be seen. All the ruins that survive seem only to 
date from the Muslim period. Cf. on the castles of 
Istakhr the accounts from Persian sources in Ousely, 
op. cit., ii, 371, 376, 385 f., 389, 395-7, 399, 405-5, 
407 . 531; Hitter, viii, 863-5, 868, 877; Flandin and 
Coste, Voyage en Perse, ii, 71-72; Flandin’s Relation 
du Voyage, ii, (1852), 140-2; Vambdry, Meinc 
Wanderungen und Erlebnisse in Persien, Pest 1867, 
250; Cl. Huart in Revue stmitique, i, (1893), 259 f., 
337 f. and in Hist, de Bagdad (Paris 1901), 28, 31; 
G. Le Strange, op. cit., 276; Herzfeld in Sarrt and 
Herzfeld, op. cit., 114-5 (PI. xvi. and Fig. 45). 

Bibliography: BGA, ed. de Goeje, passim; 
Yakut, Mu'-diatn (ed. Wiistenfeld,) i, 299 f.; Kaz- 
wini, Kosmographie (ed. Wiistenfeld), ii, 99; Ta¬ 
bari and Ibn al-Athir, passim (s. Ind.); Hadjdji 
Khalifa. Diihdnnumd (vers. lat. by Norberg, Lund 
1878), i, 284-6; P. Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter 
nach den arab. Geographen, i (1896), 13-16 (13- 
30 on the Province Istakhrl: G. Le Strange, The 
Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, Cambridge 1905, 
275-6, 294-5. Full accounts of Istakhr-Persepolis 
are given from Oriental, mainly Persian, sources 
by Ouseley, Travels of various countries of the 
East, ii, London 1821, 339-441. — C. Niebuhr, 
Reisebeschr. nach Arabien etc., Copenhague 1778, 
120-165; Ouseley, op. cit., ii, 187-191, 224-420; 
Ritter, Erdkunde, viii, 858-941; A. J. Rich, 
Collected Memoirs, London 1839, 231-261; Flandin 
et Coste, Voyage en Perse, ii, (Paris 1843 f.), 
PI. 57-1x2, and the accompanying Vol. of text, 
68-155; Flandin’s Relation du voyage, ii (1852), 
88-214; F. Stolze, Persepolis, Berlin 1882, 2 
Vol.; idem, in Vcrhandl. d. Gesellsch. f. Erd¬ 
kunde in Berlin, x (1883), 251-276, Noldeke, Auf- 
sdtze zur pers. Geschichte, Leipzig 1887, 134- 
146; Geiger in Grundr. der iran. Philol., ii (1896 
f.), 390 f.; Justi, ibid., ii, 447-456; A. W. Jackson, 
Persia Past and Present, New York 1906, 294-320; 
E. Herzfeld in Klio, viii (1907), 1-68 {passim); 
l-r. Sarre and E. Herzfeld, Iranische Felsreliefs, 
Berlin 1910 (on Istakhr: see especially p. 100-2). — 
Of the old Persian inscriptions of Persepolis and 
Naksh-i Rustam the best accounts are given in 
E. F. Schmidt, Persepolis i, Structures, Reliefs, 
Inscriptions, Oriental Institute, Chicago 1953, 
who includes earlier references. — On Sasanid 
monuments and inscriptions see Schmidt, op. cit. — 
The best maps of Istakhr-Persepolis and its im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood are given by Schmidt, 
Persepolis, i and iii, and Flights. 

(M. Streck [G. C. Miles]) 

AI.-ISTA KH Rl. ABU ISHAg IBRAHIM B. MUHAM¬ 
MAD AL-FARisi al-karkhI, one of the first and most 
important representatives of the new trends adopted 
by Arabo-Musliin geography in the 4th/ioth century. 

His biography is unknown, or almost so. If the 
various forms of his nisba are to be believed, he 
was a native of Fars and, more precisely, of Istakhr. 
Following Yakut, orientalism has in fact accepted the 
nisba al-Istakhri. but others, in particular Ibn IJaw(cal, 
his direct continuator, designate him by the nisba 
al-FarisI. Al-MukaddasI, who does the same, also 
adds the nisba al-Karkhi (ed. De Goeje, 475; com¬ 
pare with ibid., 5, n. a), from which it might be 
supposed that, at some period in his life, the writer 
settled in Khuzistan or in 'Irak, and perhaps, to be 
more precise, in the quarter of Baghdad of that 
name (cf. Yakut, s.v.). 
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One certain element at least in the life of al- 
Istakhri is his meeting with Ibn Hawk a!. It is of little 
positive importance whether this took place in Sind, 
the description of which in Ibn Hawkal (tr. Kramers- 
VViet, 322) leads to the recalling of this meeting, 
though without any further details as to the place, or 
in Baghdad, bearing in mind that this would be the 
most probable place for a meeting between the old 
master who had retired there and the young geographer 
who stayed there (ibid., 336), completed his training 
and decided to set out on his travels (ibid., 3, 322). 

The work of al-Istakhri. the Kitab al-Masdlik 
wa’l-mamalik (another work, a Risala, probably on 
bars, is recorded in connection with the description 
of that country: cf. ed. al-yini, 67), at all events 
may be placed between that of al-Balkhi, by which 
it was inspired, and that of Ibn Hawkal, which con¬ 
tinues it: as Kramers writes very justly (Analecta, 
196), “the manuscripts of al-Istakhri and Ibn yawkal 
represent one single standard original text, which 
was revised and corrected several times.” Written 
towards the end of the first half of the 4th/ioth cen¬ 
tury, the Kitab repeats, while it also develops, the 
“atlas of Islam” introduced by al-Balkhi. As in al- 
Balkhl, the iklim [q.v.] is no longer the “climate” of 
Ptoleinean geography but, in the Iranian tradition of 
the keshwars, is a geographical entity, a “country”. 
As with al-Balkhi, in the Persian “national” spirit 
prevailing in Samanid Khurasan where the original 
work made its appearance, Iran holds a favoured po¬ 
sition, by length of the passages devoted to it. 
Lastly, as with al-Balkhi, the spirit and methods of 
the cartography are very close to Persian models; 
far closer, in any event, than Ibn Hawkal was to be. 
This Iranism explains how it is that al-Istakhri’s 
work, unlike that of Ibn Hawkal (and of al-Mukaddasi 
who represents the last link in the chain) was the 
subject of Persian translations (and also Turkish: 
cf. V. Minorsky, A false Jayhdni, in BSOAS, xiii 
(1949-50), 156-9). 

A further relationship exists: so far as one can 
judge, the cartographical representation, which for 
al-Balkhi was the essential feature, in the eyes of 
his successor remained the fundamental element of 
the geographical work, even if the commentary on 
the map was expanded considerably. This fact ex¬ 
plains the reservations expressed by al-Mukaddasi who 
described the Kitab as “a book with very carefully 
prepared maps, but confused in many places and 
superficial hi its commentaries, and it does not divide 
the provinces into districts (wa-la kamtara 'l-akdlim)” 
(ed. De Goeje, 5, n. a). 

Al-Mukaddasi’s severity towards his precursors 
is well-known. In essence, even if his basic principle 
is justified, it conceals the degree of progress between 
al-Balkhi and al-Istakhri. Thanks to the commen¬ 
tary, not only does one pass gradually, as has been sug¬ 
gested, from the atlas to the descriptive atlas; in 
addition the scientific method is refined by the exer¬ 
cise of a critical judgement and by the desire to 
pass on information from oral or written sources, 
selected by personal observation (Hydn). These two 
principles are so closely interwoven in the work, and 
the author’s modesty is so great in respect of the 
journeys he had had to undertake, that the map of 
al-Istakhri’s travels is difficult to reconstruct; in the 
case of Sind, for example, is the validity of the in¬ 
formation provided due to the reliability of the in¬ 
formants or to travel notes ? In any event, it is almost 
certain that al-Istakhri visited Arabia (at least as 
far as Mecca), ‘Irak, Khuzistan, Daylam and Trans¬ 
ox iana. 


Al-Istakhri’s successors were not deceived as to 
the value of the work or the originality of his methods. 
Despite his criticism, al-Mukaddasi did not fail to 
make use of it, as did the anonymous author of the 
fludud al-'-alam and Yakut. Even more than these 
writers, however, it is Ibn Hawkal who appears as 
the privileged successor of al-Istakhri. even as his 
designated heir: “I have met Abu Istiak al-Farisi”, 
wrote Ibn Hawkal (trans. Wiet, 322); “this man had 
drawn this map of Sind, but he had made some mis¬ 
takes, and he had also drawn Fars, which he had 
done extremely well. F'or my part, I had drawn the 
map of Adharbaydjan, which occurs on the following 
page and of which he approved, as well as that of 
Upper Mesopotamia, which he considered excellent. 
My map of Egypt however he condemned as wholly 
bad, and that of the Maghrib as for the most part 
inaccurate. He then told me: ‘I have made a careful 
study of your birth and have drawn up your horo¬ 
scope. I ask you to make corrections in my work 
wherever you find any mistakes’. I made some 
alterations in more thau one place, and wanted to 
publish them under his name. But I thought it good 
to leave my own name only on the edition of this 
work.” 

Ibn Hawkal’s decided views, and often his lack of 
constraint with regard to al-I^takhrl, have played in 
his favour; in reading him, one slightly forgets what 
the pupil owes to the master. But, whatever the just 
merits of the work of Ibn Hawkal [q.v. ], a careful 
study makes evident, on more than one page and far 
more than Ibn Hawkal would have us to believe, how 
much he owes to his precursor (see an example in 
A. Miquel, Giographie humaine, 367-90). Thus the 
greatest prudence is called for when one starts to 
read a work which, in the final analysis, is a col¬ 
lective one, and in which the merits of al-Balkhi, 
al-l$takhri and Ibn Hawkal cannot be dissociated 
from one another. 

The text of the Kitab al-Masdlik wa ’l-mamalik 
has been edited in part by J. H. Moeller ( Liber cli- 
inatum, Gotha 1839; trans. A. D. Mordtmann, Das 
Buck der Lander, Hamburg 1845); a partial translation 
(on Sidjistan) has been made by A. Madini (Milan 
1842). Later came the edition of De Goeje (BGA, i, 
Leiden 1870 and 1927), and then that of M. G. ‘Abd 
al-‘Al al-Hml (Cairo 1381/1961). 
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ISTANBUL, the capital of the Ottoman 
Empire from 20 Diumada I 857/29 May 1453 to 3 
Rabi‘ II 1342/13 October 1923. In strict Ottoman 
usage the name is confined to the area bounded by the 
Golden Horn, the Marmara coast and the Wall of 
Theodosius, 'he districts of <ihalata. Oskiidar and 
Eyyub being separate townships, each with its own 
kadi ; occasionally however the name is applied to 
this whole area. 

NAME. In the period of the Saldjuk sultanate of 
Anatolia (see Kamal al-Din Aksarayl, Musamarat al- 
akhbar, ed. O. Turan, Ankara 1944, index at p. 344) 
and under the early Ottomans (Die altosm. anon. 
Chroniken, ed. E. Giese, Breslau 1922, 8, 28, 33, 
etc.) the spelling ("Istinbol”, “Istanbol” or 

“Istanbul”) was used; the pronunciation “Istimboli” 
is attested by J. Schiltberger (Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. 
Constantinopolis Oberhummer) for the end of the 
8th/i4th century (cf., for the 6th/i2th century, the 
Armenian form Stampol: H. Dj. Siruni, in Studia et 
Acta Orientalia, iii (i960), 164). The spelling - 
(*‘S(i) tinbol”, “S(i)taubol”) occurs in Ottoman 
poetry (La(Ifi [g.v.], Evyaf-i Istanbul in Ms.). 

Al-Mas‘udl ( Tanbih , 136) mentions, as early as the 
4th/ioth century, that the Greeks called the city 
“Bulin” and "Stanbulin”; towards the end of the 
ioth/i6th century F. Moryson (An itinerary .. ., ii, 
97) notes that the Greek inhabitants called the city 
“Stimboli", but the Turks “Stambol 1 ’. It is no longer 
in question that the Turkish forms (Stinbol/Stanbol 
> Istin(m)bol/Istan(m)bol > Istan(m)bul) derive 
from the Greek eiq tijv ttoXlv (for the arguments 
against the derivation Constantiuupolis > Constan- 
dipol see Oberhummer, loc. cit.; D. J. Georgacas, The 
name of Constantinople, in American Phiblogical As¬ 
sociation: Transactions, lxxviii (1947), 347-67). 

The punning name Islam-bol (“where Islam 
abounds”) was, according to a contemporary Arme¬ 
nian source (see Siruni, op. cit., 173), given to the city 
by its conqueror Mebemmed II (for similar “meaning¬ 
ful” names invented by him, cf. Boghaz-Kesen, El- 
basan, Bogur-delen); it is iound in documents of the 
gth/i5th century (e.g., Ayasofya Evkaf Defteri, 
Maliye no. 19; Tarih Vesikalan, ii/7, 37); in the 
nth/i7th century the educated classes regarded it as 
the “Ottoman" name of the city (Evliya Celebi, i, 
55-6); and a firman of r 174/1760 decreed that it 
should be substituted for the mint name Kos(antiniy- 
ye on coins (text in A. Refik, Istanbul hayatt, 1100- 
1200, p. 185). In popular usage however the forms 
Istanbul or Istambul prevailed. The present-day 
official spelling is Istanbul. 

From 330 A.D. onwards, the official name in the 
Eastern Roman Empire was Constantinupolis (for the 
various forms, see Oberhummer, loc. cit.). Adopted 
by the Arabs and the Persians as Ku(n)s(an(Iniyya in 
official and literary usage, this name continued to be 
used in Ottoman educated circles and in the Ottoman 
chancery, and appears in firmans and wakfiyyas and 
upon coins (cf. too Die alt. anon. Chr., ed. Giese, 28, 
74, 78, etc.). 

The original name Byzantion, of Thracian origin 
(Oberhummer, be. cit.), is occasionally mentioned in 
Ottoman texts as the former name of the city, in 
various Arabic and Armenian forms: Byzantia, 
Byzandia, Buzantiye, Puzanta, Buzantis (see EI‘, i, 
889; Evliya Celebi, i, 55; Siruni, op. cit., 164). 

The names Rumiyya al-kubra, Takht-i Rum (cl. 
MeyaX6iroXt?) and Ghulghule-i Rum found in Muslim 
literary works (Evliya Celebi, loc. cit.) derive from the 
early Byzantine names (Nova) Roma, (N6a) Rhome. 


In Islamic chancery usage, cities, like human 
dignitaries, were accorded particular epithets and 
benedictory formulae (du'd, salutatio). Those used for 
Istanbul by the Ottomans reflect old Iranian and 
Muslim concepts of centralized authority: Pay takht-i 
Saltanat, Takhtgah-i Saltanat, Makarr-i Salfanat, 
Dar al-Saltana, Dar al-Khilafa; also, Dar al-Na$r, 
Madinat al-Muwabbidiu (cf. Islam-bol). In continua¬ 
tion of the traditional notions that the ruler’s 
authority and “fortune” are interlinked (cf. in Old 
Turkish titulature Kut, Kutlug) and that justice is 
dispensed at the gate or threshold of the palace, 
Istanbul is often indicated by such names as Der-i 
Sa'adet (Der-saadet) Asitane. The usual benedictory 
formula Istanbul is al-maftmiyya or al-mahrusa, i.e., 
“the Well-Protected" (by God, against disaster; 
and also by the sultan, against injustice). A typical 
reference to Istanbul in chancery usage is: Dar al- 
Khilafa al- c aliyya ve makarr-i saltanat-i seniyyem 
olan mabmiyye-i Kostantiniyye” (A. Refik, op. cit., 
p. no). 

The kur’auic phrase S_ 1 * I-iL (XXXIV, 14/15), a 
chronogram for the date of the Ottoman conquest 
(857/1453), and the phrase hasrat al-muluk (Evliya 
Celebi, i, 33, 55) are used foi Istanbul only as literary 
conceits. As in Greek, so in Ottoman usage Istanbul 
was frequently referred to simply as “The City” 
("shehir”) (see, e.g., Istanbul Vakiflari Tahrir Defteri, 
no. 727)- 

The following sections deal only with the Ottoman 
city. For Muslim attacks on the city before 1453, 
Muslim travellers’ accounts of Constantinople, etc., 
see kustantInIyya. For the Bosphorus, see boghaziC 
ici. For the townships closely associated with Istan¬ 
bul, see eyyub (in Supplement), ghalata (in Sup¬ 
plement) and OskOdar. 

I. Results of the Conquest; 

Events up to 861/1457 

The future development of the city was determined 
by the circumstances of the Ottoman conquest. When 
Mebemmed II proclaimed the assault and promised 
his troops a three-day sack, he announced: “The 
stones and the land of the city and the city’s appur¬ 
tenances belong to me; all other goods and property, 
prisoners and foodstuffs are booty for the troops” 
(see H. tnalcik, in Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xxiii- 
xxiv (1969-70), 232-5). The result was that the city 
was denuded of its former inhabitants and the charac¬ 
ter which it had possessed in the Byzantine period 
was radically changed. The Ottoman troops entered 
the city through the breach opened in the walls at 
dawn, on 20 Diumada I 857/29 May 1453, and fought 
their way towards Hagia Sophia (Aya Sofya), but 
some defenders continued to resist (the Cretan sailors 
in the towers of Alexius held out out until after mid¬ 
day, see Sphrantzes, tr. Ivanka, 80; cf. Braun- 
Schneider, Bericht, 32) and the fighting ended only 
towards the middle of the afternoon. Practically all 
the survivors were made prisoner and taken to the 
ships or to the Ottoman camp outside the walls 
(Tursun, 55; Critoboulos, tr. Riggs, 76; Tadji-Beg- 
zade, 21). The sultan, wishing to prevent the further 
destruction of the city which he intended to be 
henceforth his capital, proclaimed that afternoon 
that the fighting was to cease and made a brief 
tour of the city (Ducas, ed. Grecu, 375; Sphrantzes 
records that the sack lasted for three days, but it is 
clear that from 30 May onwards there was no serious 
plundering or enslavement). On 30 May the sultan 
made his ceremonial entry (Tadji-Beg-zade, 22); he 
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toured the city to inspect its buildings and visited 
the harbour district. Entering Aya Sofya, he pro¬ 
claimed that it should be the Great Mosque (dfdmi l -i 
kebir) (Tadji-Beg-zade, 23; Tursun, 56-7), and 
announced that henceforwards Istanbul should be 
his capital ( takht) (inalcik, op. oil., 233). His first 
and principal concern was to encourage the repopula¬ 
tion of the city, so that on the third day after the 
conquest he proclaimed amdn: any fugitive who re¬ 
turned within a specified time should freely re-occupy 
his home and practise his religion, and the Greeks 
were invited to elect a Patriarch as religious head 
of their community (Sphrantzes, tr. Ivanka, 85; cf. 
7 ,orzo Dolfin, ch. xviii). 

Before returning to Edirne on 13 Diumada II/21 
June, the sultan appointed Kari^hdiran Suleyman 
Beg as subashl (military prefect) of the city, with a 
garrison of 1500 Janissaries, and Khldr-beg Celebi as 
kadi, and ordered the repair of the walls, the building 
of a citadel (Yedi Rule) by the Golden Gate, and the 
construction of a palace for himself at the Forum 
Tauri in the centre of the city (later known as Eski 
Saray). To commence the repopulation of the city, 
he settled the fifth of the prisoners falling to him 
as ruler, with their families, “along the shores of 
the city harbour", i.e., along the Golden Horn. He 
gave them houses and “freed them from taxes for a 
specified time”. Immediately after the conquest he 
had considered appointing the Megadux Lucas Nota- 
ras as city-prefect and entrusting him with the task of 
repopulation, but his viziers dissuaded him; Notaras 
and the other Byzantine notables were executed (Inal- 
cik, op.cit., 240). He permitted enslaved prisoners 
who had paid ransom or who undertook to pay ransom 
within a specified time to settle in the city, granting 
them houses and a temporary exemption from taxa¬ 
tion ; he encouraged such slaves to earn their ransoms 
by working on building projects (Critoboulos, 83, 93; 
Sphrantzes, loc. cit.', N. Barbaro, Eng. tr., New York 
1969, 72). Before the siege began, many inhabitants 
had fled the city (Sphrantzes, 47); others had 
managed to conceal themselves during the sack or 
had fled to Ghalata. These, with the ransomed pri¬ 
soners, formed the first Greek population of the city; 
that they were numerically few is shown by the 
census ( tahrir) of 860/1455 (for which, see below), 
which further confirms the tradition that some of 
these Greeks embraced Islam. (A great many of the 
prisoners had been sold, at Edirne, Bursa and Geli- 
bolu.) The amdn did not cover any Venetians: the 
bailo Girolamo Minotto and his son were executed; 
29 other Venetian nobles were ransomed, but their 
male children were drafted into the corps of ‘Adjemi 
oghlans [q. «.]. The Venetians received permission 
to settle and engage in commerce only after the 
conclusion of the capitulations of 19 Rabi c II 858/18 
April 1454. 

The most effective measure taken to repopulate 
the city was certainly that of siirgun [q.v.], the com¬ 
pulsory re-settlement of people from various parts 
of the empire. Before leaving Istanbul, Mebemmed II 
issued firmans ordering the sending of Muslim, Chris¬ 
tian and Jewish families from Rumeli and Anatolia 
(Critoboulos, 93; Ducas, ed. Grecu, 393: 5000 fami¬ 
lies by September; a document published by Jorga 
(Notes et extraits, iv, 67) speaks of 4000 families 
from Anatolia and 4000 from Rumeli). In the autumn 
of 1453, the sultan returned to Istanbul; finding that 
the repopulation was proceeding only slowly because 
of opposition to the deportations, he moved to Bursa 
and set severe measures in hand (Inalcik, op.cit., 
237). It was at this time that he appointed George 
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Scholarius patriarch (6 January 1454) (Inalcik, op. 
cit., 236; Runciman, Fall, 155). In autumn 859/1455, 
when he again visited Istanbul, he was pleased to find 
the walls repaired and Yedi-Kule and the palace 
completed; but upon learning that Muslim settlers 
had left the city, he sent orders to Anatolia and 
Rumeli that swrgim-families should again be sent 
without delay. 

A fragment of a tahrir defteri for Istanbul and 
Ghalata, dated Mubarram 860/December 1455, has 
survived, the extant leaves covering the Fatib district, 
part of Akseray, and the areas along the land walls 
and the Marmara shore (see Bibl.j. In the 22 mahalle s, 
918 khane (here: "houses”) are listed, and 291 of 
them are noted as “empty” or “ruinous”. The houses 
. are distinguished as one-storeyed ( siifli ), two-storeyed 
('■ulvi) and “large”, “the sumptuous (miikellef) houses 
called by the Greeks drapes". Some houses are 
noted as being split into three or four, or as inhabited 
by more than one family. One- or two-storeyed 
lardaks are noted, especially in the courtyards of 
monasteries (for such habitations within monasteries, 
see the plans of Buondelmonte and Vavassore; Ober- 
hummer, Konst, unter Sultan Suleiman, pp. 19, 22; 
F. Babinger, Drei Stadtansichlen . .., 1959, p. 4). 
Of 26 monasteries listed, only one is still occupied 
by Greeks; the others are deserted or inhabited by 
Muslim immigrants. 42 churches are listed, many 
of them situated in monasteries. Only two still belong 
to the Greeks, but the Greeks of the mahalle of Altl- 
Mermer use a big house there as a church. Five 
churches are inhabited by Muslim immigrants, one 
has been converted to a mosque, most of the others, 
having no congregations, are ruinous. 

The first Great Mosque of Istanbul was Aya Sofya 
and the first stages in the development of Istanbul 
as an Ottoman city are revealed by the study of its 
wakfs. These include, besides the mosque and medrese 
of Aya Sofya, other Byzantine religious buildings now 
converted to Muslim use: the Zeyrek Djaml'i and its 
medrese (Pantocrator) (see S. Eyice, Istanbul, 57), 
the Ghalata Djami'i/'Arab Djami'i (St. Dominic) 
(see Schneider and Nomidis, Galata, Istanbul 1944, 
pp. 25, 28), the mosque in the citadel at Silivri, the 
Eski 'Imaret Mesdjidi (St. Saviour Pantepoptes) (see 
Eyice, 68), the MevlevI convent Calender khane 
(Schneider, Byzani, 51; Eyice, 54; under Bayezld II 
it was made a medrese and then a mosque). Mebemmed 
II’s Great Mosque ("Fatib”) was completed only in 
875/1471- The mosques constructed up to that date 
(Rumeli-Hi?arl; the Yefii Kerbansarav/Cukhadil 
Khan! mosque; the Debbaghlar Mesdjidi at Yedi- 
Kule; Yeftidje Kal'e/Anadolu H barb were all 
attached to the wakfs of Aya Sofya. 

In 861/1457 Mebemmed II made over to the wakfs 
of Aya Sofya the Byzantine buildings still standing in 
the city; these are noted in the documents as "sulfdni" 
and "mukdta 1 all". In 898/1492 the total of these 
muka(a*all houses was 1428 (Aya Sofya Evkafi Tahrir 
Defteri, Maliye 19). (By this time many houses had 
of course fallen into ruin.) Since a survey of 895/ 
1489 notes 1093 muhdfa'ali houses in Istanbul and 
Ghalata “apart from the Byzantine houses occupied 
by Aw/s of the Padishah”, these latter must have 
numbered 335; it was the practice that muhafa'-a (in 
effect “rent”) should not be levied on a house held 
by a Aw/, so long as the Aw/ actually resided there. 
Similarly, in the reign of Bayezfd II the attempt to 
levy muhdfa^a on Byzantine houses granted as miilk 
("freehold”) before the wakfiyya for Aya Sofya was 
drawn up (i.e., before 861/1457) was finally abandon¬ 
ed; but under Mebemmed II it had been imposed and 
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removed more than once (lnalcik, op. tit., 241). The 
502 such houses in Istanbul itself were located in 
the mahalles of Aya Sofya, Slrt Hammaml (near the 
Bedestan), Hadjdji £ AbdI, Heklrn Ya'kub, Shahin 
Oskiibi (between Unkapanl and Djibali), Edirne- 
Kapisl, Ostad Ayas (at Sarradjkhane), Arslanlu 
Makhzen, and Top-YlkighI (Topkapu), a distribution 
which gives an indication of the pre-Ottoman centres 
of habitation. 

Apart from these Byzantine buildings, Mebemmed 
II donated to the wakfs of Aya Sofya other revenue- 
producing establishments which would at the same 
time meet the economic and social needs of the popu¬ 
lation and encourage settlement, namely: the Bede¬ 
stan, with the Biiyiik Carshi built round it (see 
below); the Bodrum Kerbansarayl; the Eski Kerban¬ 
sarayl and Yemish Kapant Kerbansarayl at Takhta- 
kal'e; the Yefti/Beg Kerbansarayl near the Bedestan; 
the Un-KapanI, Yemish Kapanl, Tuz AnbUrl, 
Mumkhane. Sabunkhane, Dienderekhane. Debbagh- 
khane, Sellakhkhane, Boyakhane, and Miiy-taban 
Karkhanesi. There were furthermore two baths, 46 
butchers’ shops, 41 cookshops, 28 boza-khdnes, and 
bakeries, and, in various parts of the city, some 
2000 shops. Many of these shops were built in 
rectangular blocks or in facing rows (see the miniature 
in I A, art. Istanbul, facing p. 1214), each devoted to 
a single craft or industry. 

II. The Principles observed in the 
Development op the Ottoman Capital 

The fundamental principle observed in the develop¬ 
ment of Ottoman Istanbul was that it should receive 
the character of a Muslim city, so that the Muslim 
community should be able to live in accordance with 
the prescriptions of their religion and enjoy the tra¬ 
ditional facilities of Muslim city life. This principle 
was the continuance of the ancient Middle East tradi¬ 
tion by which the city was created around a place of 
worship and the urban functions were harmonized 
with the religious obligations. Aya Sofya was the 
Great Mosque par excellence, where the ruler and the 
Muslim community met together at an accession and 
at every Friday prayer, where the ruler received peti¬ 
tions, and where the great religious ceremonies were 
held; and the social and economic institutions and 
establishments which fostered the life of the city and 
the well-being of its inhabitants came into existence 
first as wakfs of this Great Mosque (cf. Middle Eastern 
Cities, ed. I. M. Lapidus, Berkeley 1969). 

This “Islamic” character is demonstrated by the 
city’s topographic development: its first nahiye is the 
nahiye of Aya Sofya. The other nahiyes grew up 
around the mosques (dfami^) built later by sultans and 
viziers, whilst the smaller units, the mahalle s, consti¬ 
tuting the nahiye each grew up around a local mosque 
(mtsdxid). From the very first, also, attempts were 
made to give Istanbul the status of a sacred city of 
Islam. Immediately after the conquest, the holy re¬ 
gion of Eyyub (Eyiip) received its character with the 
building of the tiirbe of the Companion Abu Ayyub al- 
An$arl (M. Canard, Les expeditions des Arabes ..., 70; 
its wakfiyya in Fatih Mehmet II. Vakfiyeleri, Ankara 
1938, 283-340. See also S. Onver, Istanbul'da Sahdbe 
Kabirleri, Istanbul-Ankara 1953; P. Wittek, Ayvan- 
saray, in Ann. de l’Inst, de Phil, et d’Hist. orientales et 
slaves, xi (Brussels 1951), 505-26). The profound 
Ottoman devotion to mystics and to dervish sheykhs 
led to the establishment of many mahalle s in the 
name of a saint or around his zaviye or tomb (already 
under Mebemmed II: Sheykh Ebu’l-Vefa; Shevkh Ak 
Shemseddln: Sheykh Sevindiik Khalveti, known as 


Kovadjl Dede; Sheykh Mahmud ResmI; etc.). A 
further indication of the desire to ‘Tslamize” the city 
is the occasional use, already under Mebemmed II, of 
the name "Islam-bol” (the city “full of Muslims”) in 
official records (lnalcik, op. tit., 246). Sporadically, 
under Mebemmed II and later sultans, Muslim fanati¬ 
cism was aroused and pressure would be brought on 
the authorities to close the churches and synagogues 
on the grounds that the city had been taken “by 
force”, so that the Shavkh al-Islam himself would 
cast round for "evidence” to protect the dhitnmi sta¬ 
tus of the non-Muslim inhabitants (lnalcik, op. tit., 
p. 233, n. n). For security reasons, Mebemmed II’s 
policy here, as in other conquered cities, seems to have 
been to ensure that the Muslims remained in the 
majority. 

The Islamic ideal, as reflected in the tolerant 
outlook of Ottoman society, was easily reconciled 
with social and economic reality, so that from the very 
beginning Muslims and non-Muslims worked side by 
side in the commercial districts and even (at first) 
lived intermingled in residential areas; non-Muslims, 
in commercial dealings among themselves, would re¬ 
sort to the kadi, and a feeling of “fellow-citizenship” 
of the cosmopolitan capital transcended distinctions 
of religion and origin. 

The “Ottoman” character of Istanbul sprang not 
only from the Muslim ideal but also from the tradi¬ 
tional Middle Eastern view of state and society, a 
way of life characterized by the existence of a thriving 
class of merchants and craftsmen under the govern¬ 
ance of a class of military administrators (see II. 
lnalcik, Capital formation..., in J. Ec. Hist., xxix 
(1969), 98-140). Thus the same patterns, based on 
the institution of the wakf, which had been evident in 
all the cities of the Middle East began to appear in 
Istanbul. This tradition demanded the construction 
for the merchant class of a bezzazistan (Ottoman: 
bedestan), near which were the caravansarais (khan) 
where the merchants lodged. The members of the 
principal crafts were gathered in the shops which 
constituted the great Carshi around the bedestan, each 
craft being concentrated systematically in one silk 
or Carshi (as was easily ensured when blocks of shops 
were built together as wakf). Various central “mar¬ 
kets” for basic commodities were established, in order 
to ensure the authorities’ control of the importation 
and distribution of the raw materials needed by the 
craftsmen and of the foodstuffs to provision the in¬ 
habitants, and in order to facilitate the collection of 
the tolls and taxes due to the state. These “markets” 
were called kapan (< Ar. kabban, a public balance, 
a steelyard): the yagh kapanl, un kapanl, bal kapanl, 
yemish kapanl (for oil, flour, honey, fruit), etc., and 
in Istanbul these were situated in the harbour area 
(elsewhere, by the city gates). For goods imported 
by sea, there was in the harbour a customs’ post 
called Giimruk-kapani (later called, after the g iimriik 
emini, Emin-onii), while goods imported overland 
paid duty at the Kara-Gumrugii near Edime- Kaplsl. 
The tannery and the slaughterhouse were outside the 
walls, while dye-works, fulling-mills, oil-presses, 
etc. were built near the appropriate craft centres; 
all these were set up as wakf by members of the 
“ruling class”. Other provisions, usually also set up 
as wakf or forming part of elaborate wakf -complexes 
(see below), had in view the welfare of the populace 
in general—water-supply, paving of roads, public 
security, hospitals, street-cleaning, the shelter and 
feeding of the poor and of travellers. 

The interpretation that Istanbul’s development 
as an oriental city can be viewed as originating from a 
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single nucleus ( Stadtkern ), consisting of the market- 
area, from which the main streets radiated and with 
the mafralles stretching out in concentric circles (R. 
Mayer, Byzantion, Konstantinupolis, Istanbul, Vienna 
1943. pp. 9> 40 . 454) is true not of the city as a 
whole but only of each individual ndfiiye growing up 
around a “foundation”. For in the Ottoman period, 
as in Byzantine days, the city’s development was con¬ 
trolled by the special characteristics of certain dis¬ 
tricts and by its geographical features. The two basic 
features of the Ottoman city (as in Bursa, Edirne, 
etc.) were a Great Mosque and a central market- 
district, and these features appear in Istanbul at first 
with Aya Sofya and the Bedestan; later however come 
the Fatih complex, with the Sultan Pazart and 
Sarradikhane nearby; and thereafter the city was to 
develop as a series of such “foundation complexes” 
created by sultans and by leading statesmen; whilst 
less prominent individuals brought into existence 
smaller complexes of the mesdfid with its school 
which was to serve as the centre of a new mahalle. 
There was thus, as it were, a hierarchical gradation 
of complexes. 

Nevertheless, whilst these complexes tended to 
make Istanbul a series of semi-independent communi¬ 
ties, two features preserved its organic unity; (1) 
the harbour area on the Golden Horn, and (2) the 
main thoroughfare, the Divan-yolu, along which 
armies and caravans passed; it was along this thor¬ 
oughfare that the principal complexes were built, and 
the great commercial buildings and the main market 
area were situated between this thoroughfare and the 
harbour. It is evident that the location of the principal 
complexes did not arise from any plan drawn up in 
advance; hence, with the exception of the few main 
thoroughfares, the network of streets grew up hapha¬ 
zard, as a jumble of crooked alleys and culs-de-sac 
(this confusion was not the result of fires, as is 
sometimes suggested, but had existed from the 
beginning). 

iii. — The Formation of the Principal 
Urban Installations 

Before the building of the Fatih complex and the 
Sultan Pazarl, the two commercial centres of Istanbul 
were (A) the Bedestan and Biiyiik Carshl, and (B) 
Takhtakal'e and the harbour area. 

(A). As early as 1456 it had been decided that a 
bedestan should be built in the mahalle of Caklr Agha 
(a subashl of Istanbul) (Critoboulos, 104). A bedestan, 
where valuable imported wares were sold and which 
was the centre for financial transactions, was the 
centre of a city’s economic life as being the place of 
business of the leading merchants (termed at this 
period kh^adfa). The Biiyiik Bedestan of Istanbul 
( bezzazistan, dar al-bazzaziyya ; later Diewahir-Bede- 
stanl or I£-Bedestan) with its 15 domes, constructed 
with the strength of a fortress to protect merchants’ 
wares and wealthy citizens’ fortunes against theft, 
plunder and fire, is a supreme example of a genre of 
Ottoman architecture which had flourished since the 
building of the bedestan of Bursa at the end of the 
8th/i4th century (see E. H. Ayverdi, Fatih devri 
mimarisi, 404-7; S. Eyice in I A, art. Istanbul, 
p. 1214/114; idem, Les u Bedensten"s .. ., in II Con- 
gresso Int. di Arte turca, Venice 1963, 35-9). Neither 
its design nor the references to it in the sources give 
any hint to connect it with a Byzantine construction. 
In the Muslim world, as in the Byzantine, such a solid 
building for the storing and selling of valuable wares 
was a normal feature of the city (in the Byzantine 
Empire basilike, see Janin, Const, byz., 97, 99, 157; in 


the Arab lands kaysariyya, see Lapidus, Muslim ci¬ 
ties, 59-60). In the flourishing period of Constantino¬ 
ple’s history, this area, between the Forum Constan- 
tini and the Forum Tauri, had been a thriving com¬ 
mercial district with a basilike and the artopoleia of 
the bakers’ guild; it was the central site of the city, 
the meeting place of the roads leading in from the 
city gates and the roads leading up from the commer¬ 
cial quays of the harbour (between Neorion/Baghie- 
kapl and Porta Droungariou/Zindan-kapI). The main 
road leading from here down to the Basilike quay in 
Byzantine times (probably the Vasiliko Kaplsl fre¬ 
quently mentioned in Mebemmed II’s wakfiyya, later 
Zindan kapl), the Markos Embolos Maurianon, was in 
the Ottoman period, with the name Uzun Carshl, to 
be the busiest commercial district of the city. 

The most detailed information on the Bedestan, 
the Kapali Carshl, and the tradespeople working there 
is to be found in the registers of the walffs of Aya 
Sofya. In the Bedestan there were originally 126 
sanduk (in 893/1488: 140; a sanduk is a shop with a 
store-room behind it and having a safe for valuables, 
cf. C. White, Three years in Constantinople, i, 174; 
“strong fire-proof boxes sunken in a wall of masonry 
under the floor”) and 14 “ koshe ” shops (the rent for 
the first was 20 akte per month, for the second, 
3, 5 or 15 akle). In 898/1493 ten of the merchants 
in the Bedestan were Armenians, five Jews, three 
Greeks, and the rest Muslims. (For the Bedestan 
in the ioth/i6th century, see Ramberti, apud Lybyer, 
241; Dernschwam, 93, 113; Schweigger, 129-30; 
in the nth/i7th century, Evliya Celebi, i, 613-18; 
Mantran, 465-6; an excellent description for 1844 in 
White, i, 3-34). 

Some time later, but before 878/1473 (Evliya, i, 
617; the wakfiyya ed. O. Ergin, in Fatih Imareti, 
Istanbul 1945, 6), Mebemmed II built, at the south¬ 
east corner of the Buyiik Carshl a "new” bedestan 
(dar al-bazzdziyya al-dfadida) for silks, later called 
the Sandal Bedestan! (now the auction hall), which 
was to remain the largest bedestan of the Empire; 
it contained 124 sanduk and there were 72 shops out¬ 
side it, occupied by various craftsmen. 

As in Ottoman cities created before the conquest 
of Constantinople (see La ville balkanique, in Studia 
Balcanica, iii, Sofia 1970; D. Kuban, Anadolu Tiirk 
Sehri, in Vaktflar Dergisi, vii (1968), 53-74), on 
each side of the four main roads ( shdhrdh) leading 
away from the four gates of the Bedestan and of the 
streets parallel to them, rows of shops were built 
in a checker-board pattern for merchants and crafts¬ 
men. In the 641 shops ( dtikkdn ) there were, according 
to the te>«A/-register of 894/1489, 33 shoemakers, 33 
slipper-makers, 44 cap-makers, 50 workers in felt 
and tailors, 76 jewellers and other craftsmen (for 
the description of a diikhdn, see Dernschwam, 93-4; 
White, i, 174). Shops of Muslims, Armenians, Jews 
and Greeks were not in separate streets but mixed up 
together; the majority however, not only of the crafts¬ 
men but of the jewellers and bankers ( sarraf ), were 
Muslim Turks. 

This Carshl was repeatedly extended, so that 
finally it contained about a thousand shops; it was 
roofed over, to become the “Kapali” Carshl, with 
12 large and 20 small gates, and since the BedestJn 
regulations were enforced here too, it became in 
effect an extension of the Bedestan (S. Eyice, in 
lA, art. Istanbul, pp. 1214/114-5; S. Tekiner, The 
Great Bazar of Istanbul, Turkiye Turing ve Otomobil 
Kurumu Belleteni, no. 92). 

The second great larshl in this region was the 
block of shops known as Mahmud Pasha DUkkanlarl, 
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constructed near the 'imaret of Mahmud Pasha and I 
containing, with the shops around and behind it, 265 
shops. It was annexed by Mebemmed II to the wakfs 
of Aya Sofya but returned by Bayezid II to the wakfs 
of Mahmud Pasha’s foundation (Aya Sofya register 
for 894/1489). 

Khans. The khan, which served as a lodging for 
the merchant engaged in trade between different re¬ 
gions and provided him with safe storage for his goods 
in the upper rooms or in the store rooms on the ground 
floor, and where also bulk sales of merchandise were 
made, was an essential element in Ottoman commer¬ 
cial centres (for khans, see Mayer, op. cit., 112-17; 
M. Erksan, Istanbul hanlart, 1 st. Un. Edebiyat Fak., 
thesis, 1956). Mebemmed II promoted the construc¬ 
tion of four khans, two in the commercial quarter of 
Takhtakal'e, two near the Bedestan. The oldest is 
probably the so-called Bodrum Kerbansaray! near the 
Bedestan. With two storeys and 31 rooms, it had in 
its front wall 15 shops and 9 “hiidire” (i.e., a largish 
room used as a workshop or lodging) (for its situation, 
see S. Onver, Suyolu haritasi, pi. 3). The annual 
income from the khan was 15,500 akie and from the 
shops and “rooms” 3108 akie. The dealers engaged 
in the sale of cotton- and linen-cloths imported into 
Istanbul used this khan (A. Refik, Istanbul hayatt, 
1000-1100, Istanbul 1940, doc. 77). 

The khan called Suleyman Pasha Odalarl 
(after the beglerbegi of Rumeli, Khadim Suleyman) be¬ 
came in 894/1489 the Kerbansaray-i user a?, commonly 
known as Esir Pazarl. It contained 52 rooms on two 
floors, with an 8-room annex, a bath, and a large 
stable; it brought in an annual income of 19,500 akie 
(about 400 gold ducats) (on the Suyolu haritasi it is 
marked on Divan-yolu, by the ‘Atik ‘All Pasha mos¬ 
que; a good description in White, ii, 280). 

The Beg Kerbansarayl east of the BuyiikCarsh! 
(called in the wakfiyya a khan, later Cukhadjt Khan!) 
was constructed before 878/1473 (see the wakfiyya, ed. 
O. Ergin, p. 6). It is a typical Ottoman khan with 98 
rooms on two storeys around a rectangular courtyard. 
There are 42 shops (in the wakfiyya: 44) against its 
wall, formerly occupied by druggists. The income was 
40,000 akie from the khan and 19,548 from the shops. 

Before the creation of Mebemmed II’s foundation, 
the leather-workers were congregated in this district, 
at the Eski At pazarl, whilst near the Eski Saray 
were the arrow- and bow-makers and the mint for 
silver akles. 

(B). The second region where Mebemmed IPs 
earliest constructions were built was Takhtakal'e, 
the harbour area on the Golden Horn. Before the 
Ottoman conquest, this area, between Porta Perama/ 
Ballk Pazarl Kaplsl and Porta Droungariou/Odun Ka- 
plsl, was controlled by Latin colonists, in the last 
years the Venetians (Janin, Const, byzantin, 235-44); 
harbour activity extended even to the Neorion/Baghce 
Kaplsl. In the negotiations following the Ottoman 
conquest, Venice endeavoured to recover the old pa¬ 
lace of the bailo, the lobia where Venetian goods were 
stored, and the two Latin churches. By the capitula¬ 
tions of 858/1454 the new bailo Bartholomeo Marcello 
was apparently permitted to occupy the church and 
residence of the Anconans (Thiriet, iii, pp. 195, 201); 
the Aya Sofya register of 898 speaks of the “former” 
church of the Venetians (al-kanisa al-mansuba ila ’l- 
Vanadikiyyin kadiman ) and the bailo 's palace, whilst 
the Arabic wakfiyya (p. 60) mentions a “Venedik 
Londjas! Maballesi” and the "Arslanlu Ev/Arslanlu 
Makhzen Maballesi” (see the text, ed. T. Oz, p. 70; 
Istanbul Vaktflart Tahrir Defteri, ed. Ayverdi- 
Barkan, no. 570). 


The quay at the Perama/Ballk Pazarl gate con¬ 
tinued to be the principal embarcation point for cross¬ 
ing to Ghalata, but later further landing-stages for 
transit were used (Yemish, Liman, Balat, etc.). All 
early views and plans of Istanbul show masses of 
shipping in this area (see M. Lorichs, Tafel VII-IX; 
Le Bruyn, p. 39; F. Babinger, Drei Stadtansich- 
ten. . .). The slopes between this harbour area and the 
Bedestan were rapidly covered with commercial 
installations: Mebemmed II built here, as wakf- 
property for Aya Sofya, two khans, a giimruk kapanl, 
a yemish kapanl, a salt-depot, a mum-khane, three 
boza-khanes, 7 warehouses and 422 shops. The Kh&ri-i 
SultanI was a square, roofed building, with 361 shops 
around it, the whole constituting an important iarshl. 
The synagogue (M. Lorichs, Tafel VIII) and the khan 
of Murad Pasha were nearby. East of it was the 
Yemish Kapanl (later Bal Kapanl) khan, with 11 
store-rooms below and 16 rooms above (S. Eyice, in 
lA, art. Istanbul, 1214/115; T. Bertete, II palazzo 
degli Ambassatori di Venezia a Const., Bologna 1932; 
R. E. Kopu, in Istanbul Ansiklopedisi, iv, 2053-6; 
its lower floor is probably Byzantine). 

The principal kapans of Istanbul were located here 
—for wax, salt, and snap—and the customs’ house 
(M. Lorichs, Tafel VII; cf. also Grelot, p. 283). 
Firewood and timber were brought to the Aghai- 
Pazarl at Baghie-kaplsI {wakfiyya publ. by Vakiflar 
Um. Mud., p. 249; this landing-place was still so 
used in the 19th century: M. Ziya, Istanbul, 319). The 
city prison was at Vasiliko Kapisl/Zindan Kapisl 
{wakfiyya, ed. O. Ergin, p. 83); it was later known 
as Baba Dja c fer Zindanl. 

The Aya Sofya register of 898/1493 records, in 
Istanbul and Ghalata. 2350 shops, 4 khans, 2 baths, 
21 boza-khane, 22 bash-khane and 987 mukata l all 
houses, with an annual revenue of 718,421 akie 
(some 14,000 ducats; in 894/1489 the revenue had 
been nearly a million akie: Barkan, in lkt. Fak. 
Mecm., xxiii, 344). 

Elsewhere in the city, local larshls were built: 
that of Aya Sofya (39 shops); the “Yeiii Diikkanlar” 
at Kemer (17 shops: wakfiyyas, ed. Ergin, 43; Vaki¬ 
flar Um. Mud., 84; T. Oz, 25); that of Dikilii Tash/ 
Cenberli Tash on Divan-yolu (77 shops, with the mint 
for copper coins nearby) and of Kh w adja Plri Mesdjidi 
(26 shops; these two are perhaps rather extensions 
of the Bedestan area); at Tavuk-pazarl, 24 shops of 
dyers (wakf of Mahmud Pasha). The first Janissary 
barracks (“Eski Odalar”) were on the present §ehza- 
deba$i Caddesi (S. Onver, Suyolu haritasi, no. 3; 
Uzuncarsili, Kapukulu Ocaklan, i, 238-42), with a 
iarshl of ten shops nearby (Tahsin Oz, 24); west of 
this were a iarshl of 35 shops in Ustad Ayas Maballesi, 
the Kadi'asker Dolabl CarshlsI of 19 shops, and, by 
the Church of the Holy Apostles, the Karaman Pazarl. 

Another important commercial district occupied 
the area outside the wall between the modern Unka- 
patu and Cibali (the Byzantine Plateia). Mebemmed II 
built here the Un-I<apanl (M. Lorichs, Tafel IX) and 
a iarshl of 31 shops. Further up the Golden Horn 
were the city’s first slaughterhouse and tannery, 
with the Debbaghlar Maballesi (O. Ergin, pp. 12, 34). 
Further still, towards the Kynegion (Kinikoz) Gate, 
were fishermen’s houses and imperial gardens (O. 
Ergin, 12; M. Lorichs, Tafel XII-XVI 1 ; Le Bruyn, 
P- 39 )- 

The year 863/1459 was important in the city’s 
development, for according to Critoboulos (tr. Riggs, 
140), Mebemmed II called his notables together and 
commanded them each to choose an area which should 
be called after him, anywhere in the city (cf. Vaki- 
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flar Um. Mud., p. 34), and build there a mosque, a 
khan, a bath and a market; he himself, selecting the 
site for the New Palace on Sarayburnu, also picked 
the finest area in the middle of the city for building 
a mosque “which should surpass Aya Sofya”. Work 
on the mosque began only in the winter of 867/1462-3, 
the area (around the Church of the Holy Apostles) al¬ 
ready having a large Muslim population. This con¬ 
struction encouraged the expansion of the city north¬ 
westwards towards the walls and north-east to the 
Golden Horn. 

(C). The mosque and * imaret of Fatib and its dis¬ 
trict (875/1470). 

The mosque itself, begun in Piumada II 867/Feb- 
ruary 1463, was completed in Radjab 875/January 
1471 (inscription over the main door: Ayverdi, Fatih 
devri mimarisi, 143). The ancillary buildings were 
of two types: (1) Khayrdt around the mosque ( medrese , 
hospital, Hmdret (hospice), school, library, etc.), 
and (2) buildings of public utility to provide the in¬ 
come for the upkeep of the foundation. Such com¬ 
plexes had formed the nuclei of all Ottoman cities sin¬ 
ce Orkhan’s foundations at Bursa (see O. Nuri, Imaret 
sistemi, Istanbul 1939; 0 . L. Barkan, Quelques obser¬ 
vations sur 1'organisation Iconomique et sociale des miles 
ottomanes, in Recueil Soc. Jean Bodin, vii (1955), 289- 
311; Emel Esin sees their origin in Central Asia: IV. 
Int. Congress of Turkish Art, Aix-en-Provence 1970). 

An area of about 100,000 m* is occupied by the 
following khayrdt: the mosque, with an extensive 
outer courtyard entered by eight gates; on two sides of 
it, 8 large and 8 small medrese s (the Themaniyye and 
the Tetimme); to the east, in a separate court, a 
tdbkhdne, a hospice and a khan (later Deve Kh.intl: 
and in a further court, a hospital. Between the two 
front entrances to the mosque-court were two smaller 
buildings, a children’s school (ddr al-ta'lim) and a 
book-store (A. S. Olgen and B. Hunter, Fatih camii 
ve Bizans sarntct, Istanbul 1939; Ay verdi, op.cit., 
125-71). There were also residences for the ‘ ulema 7 
employed in the medrese s. The buildings of the second 
category were, principally, a great (arshl (Sultan 
Pazarl), the Sarradjkhane, and a bath (Cukur Ha- 
mam or Irgatlar Hamanil) north of the mosque. The 
SultSn Pazarl, between the mosque and Sarradj 
Khane, on the site of the Djau-alldjl Church compri¬ 
sed 280 shops (so the register of 898/1493; in the 
wahfiyye published by T. Oz: 286), and the Khldr-bee 
Celebi Odalarl 32 workrooms and 4 storerooms. (On 
Vavassore’s plan, the Sultan Pazarl is shown sur¬ 
rounded by walls; in the registers it is called “ buk c a”.) 
Sarradjkhane (also a “6wA‘a”) comprised no shops 
within a wall (S. Onver, Suyolu haritasi, PI. 1); 
against its west and south wall were 35 shops and 19 
“rooms”, referred to as Beglik diikkdnlar ve odalar. 
The register of 898/1493 lists 142 saddlers, all Muslims 
(some of them Janissaries), working here. The 
saddlers formerly working near the Bedestan were 
all brought here, henceforward the sole centre for 
that trade ( berat of 879/1475 publ. by <J. Uluijay in 
Tarih Dergisi, iii/5-6 (1951-2), 151-2; renewal of 
1119/1707 in A. Refik, istanbul hayati, 1100-1200, 
pp. 41). To the north were the horse-market and 
stables; round about were concentrated ancillary 
crafts—stirrup-makers, furriers, etc. In time of war 
this district was thronged with troops equipping their 
horses. (Schweigger, p. 129, comments that the Turks 
surpassed all nations in leatherwork.) Only in the 19th 
century, with the growing importation of European 
products, did this commercial centre decline (White, 
iii, 255 ff.). 

South of Sarradjkhane, towards Aksaray, Mebem- 


med II built new barracks for the Janissaries, the 
Yefii Odalar in the Et Meydanl (replacing the Eski 
Odalar built probably in 864/1460); these, though 
often rebuilt after fires, remained the Janissary 
barracks until the destruction of the corps in 1826 
(see also 1 . H. Uzun^ar^ih, Kapukulu OcaklariJ, 241-3). 

The following summary, for the Fatib complex, 
illustrates the financial position of such a foundation 
(after Barkan, in Ikt. Fak. Mecm., xxiii, 306-41). 
The income in 894/1489 and 895/1490 was about i’/i 
million akle (30,000 ducats, far exceeding the income 
of the Aya Sofya wakfs), arising from 12 baths in 
Istanbul and Ghalata, the djizya of these two cities, 
the tax-income from over fifty villages in Thrace and 
various rents. The expenses for the khayrdt were: 
stipends 869,280 akle 

food for the hospice 461,417 

expenses of the hospital 72,000 
repairs, etc. 18,522 

1,421,219 

The personnel of the mosque numbered 102 in all, 
of the medrese s 168, of the hospice 45, of the hos¬ 
pital 30. There were further agents and clerks to 
collect the revenues (21), and builders and workmen 
(17). Besides these 383 persons, regular payments 
were made to indigent ‘ulema’ and their children and 
to disabled soldiers; these charities amounted to 
202, 291 akle per year. 3300 loaves were distributed 
at the hospice each day and at least 1117 persons 
received two meals. Besides being a religious and 
educational centre, therefore, this complex—drawing 
some half of its revenue from outside Istanbul—was 
a nucleus for the economic and social prosperity 
of this area of the city. 

IV. The Formation of NAhiyes and 
Mahalles in the 9TH/15TH century 
In accordance with Mebemmed Il’s orders issued 
in 863/1459, the pashas constructed complexes of 
their own in the various quarters of the city, each of 
which served to encourage settlement and prosperity, 
so that within seventy years of the conquest 13 
ndhiyes had come into existence and the Ottoman 
city had taken its shape. The whole city constituted 
one kada > \ each nahiye comprised a number of ma¬ 
halles (represented by the imam of its local mosque). 
The establishment of a dfdmV or a mesdfid, with its 
appurtenances, in a sparsely populated area served 
to encourage settlement and the creation of a mahaUe 
(the process termed shenlendirme). The mesdfids, like 
the djami's, were supported by wakfs. The following 
table (after Ayverdi-Barkan, Istanbul vaktflart tahrir 
defteri, Istanbul 1970) shows the number of wakfs 
recorded for each nahiye : 


nahiye 

number of 
mahalles 

wakfs in 
953/1546 

wakfs in 
1005/1596 

1. Aya Sofya 

17 

191 

345 

2. Mabmud Pasha 

9 

96 

115 

3. ‘All Pasha 

5 

44 

76 

4. Ibrahim Pasha 

10 

106 

129 

5. Sultan Bayezid 

23 

198 

319 

6. Ebu ’ 1 -Vefa 

12 

165 

306 

7. Sultan Mehemmed 41 

372 

681 

8. Sultan Selim 

7 

33 

90 

9. Mur 5 d Pasha 

23 

119 

330 

10. Davud Pasha 

13 

84 

264 

11. Mustafa Pasha 

30 

65 

227 

12. TopkapI 

7 

13 

39 

13. ‘Ali Pasha 

22 

108 

259 

Totals: 

219 

1594 

3180 
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(These registers do not record mahalles of non-Mus¬ 
lims: the total was probably between 250 and 300, 
see below). 

The first of these ndhiyes to be established were pre¬ 
sumably nos. i, 2, 6, 7, 9, and 12. Of the mahalles 
within the walls in the ioth/t6th century, some 30 % 
were established under Mebemmed II, some 50 % 
under Bayezld II, and some 15 % between 1512 and 
1546. This does not imply, however, that the popula¬ 
tion increase slackened in the ioth/i6th century, for 
mahalles founded earlier became more densely popu¬ 
lated, as is apparent from 15th and 16th century 
plans: Vavassore’s plan, derived ultimately from a 
plan of the period of Mebemmed II (see Babinger), 
Drei Stadtansichten .... 5), shows the densest occupa¬ 
tion east of a line drawn from the eastern side of 
the Langa Bostanlarl to Unkapam (and along the 
southern shore of the Golden Horn); and by Ayverdi’s 
map (Istanbul mahallelcri, Ankara 1958), the area east 
of the line contains 92 mahalles, and that to the west 
—twice as extensive—98. But in plans of the 10th/ 
16th and nth/i7th centuries (that of Vell-djan in the 
Hiinername; of Pin Re’is, Oberhummer, Tafel XXII), 
the area within the walls is all inhabited, with the 
exception of a strip within the land-walls by Yedi- 
Kule, Bayram Pasha Deresi, the Yefli Baghce area 
and the Langa Bostanlarl. An increase in population 
density is to be deduced also from the increase in 
the number of wakfs, as under: 

between: wakfs established: 

857 and 927/1521 1163 

927 and 953/1546-7 1268 

953 and 986/1578-9' 1193 

986 and 1005/1596-7 407 

In 1005/1596-7 3180 wakfs were in existence (some 
having been extinguished). The first seventy years 
after the conquest saw the establishment of 1163 
wakfs, the next 78 years (927-1005) 2858 (Ayverdi- 
Barkan, op. cit ., table x); but most of these later wakfs 
are concerned not with the establishment of new 
mesdiids and mahalles, but with supplements to exist¬ 
ing mesdiids, the provision of prayers for founders, 
etc. 

Mahmud Pasha Nahiyesi (II on the plan). 
Mahmud Pasha [ q.v .] chose for his complex a very 
suitable site, on the road linking the Bedestan to 
Takhtakal'e and the quays of Baghfe Kaplsl. The 
khayrat are the mosque (inscription dated 867/1462), 
the medrese (only the derskhdne survives), a hospice 
(beside his khan), a school (no longer extant) and his 
own lUrbe (inscription dated 878/1473). Most of the 
buildings supporting these are on the busy road to 
the harbour: a larshi of 265 shops (see above); a 
khan (later the Kiirkiii Khanl, still standing); a 
hammdm (with a men’s and a woman’s side; in¬ 
scription dated 871/1466); 14 dyers’ shops at Tavuk- 
pazarl; in various districts 139 shops, 67 houses, 47 
“rooms” and 2 gardens. Outside Istanbul were: a 
bedestan at Ankara for the sale of mohair (now the 
Hittite Museum) with a khan beside it; a khan (Fidan 
Khanl) and shops at Bursa; hammams at Khasskov 
and Giigerdjinlik; and 14 villages in Rumeli (the 
wakfs were all consolidated in a single wakfiyye 
dated 878/1473, see Ayverdi-Barkan, pp. 42-5). The 
total revenue was 606,513 able (over 13,000 ducats). 
The area where the khayrat were built remained the 
most important commercial district until the 19th 
century. Mahmud Pasha also built here two mesdiids, 
leading to the establishment of two mahalles. 

Murad Pasha Nahiyesi (IX on the plan). This 
consisted of 2 3 mahalles around the mosque of Khass 
MurSd Pasha (the Palaeologue), d. 878/1473 [?.«.]. 


The complex comprised the mosque at Aksaray (in¬ 
scription dated 876/1471), a medrese and a hospice, 
supported by 45 shops, 2 bozakhane, a bashkhane, 
and a bath at Aksaray, a khan and a bashkhane at 
TakhtakaFe, and 9 shops at YenibaghCe. This ndhtye, 
which now covers the modern Aksaray, LMeli, 
C err ah Pasa, Langa and Yeni Kapi, was at first 
sparsely populated, but under Bayezld II eleven 
further mahalles were formed. 

Ebu T-Vefa Nahiyesi (VI on the plan). Even in 
early days thickly populated, it was situated between 
the Eski Saray and Unkapam Caddesi, extending to 
the Golden Horn. A mosque and zdviye were built by 
Mehemmed II for Shevkh Abu ’ 1 -Wafa (d. Ramadan 
896/July 1491). It was a residential area, with 
mesdiids built especially by the ' ulema > of the day 
(Molla Khusrev. the first lyadl of Istanbul Khidr Beg, 
Molla Gurani, etc.), but also by wealthy merchants. 
Under Bayezld II many members of the c askeri class 
established rich wakfs (among them Bayezid’s daugh¬ 
ter 'Ayshe Sultan and her husband Sinan Pasha). 

The reign of Bayezld II saw much economic ex¬ 
pansion, and the establishment of six further ndhiyes 
(nos. 3, 4, 5, 10, 11 and 13 in the list above). The 
areas of habitation stretched out from Fatih and Ak¬ 
saray towards the landwalls, so that several Byzan¬ 
tine churches and monasteries in this region were 
now converted to mosques (see Plan). 

Sultan Bayezld Nahiyesi (V on the plan). The 
mosque, on the Forum Tauri south of the Fiski Saray, 
was built between 906/1501 and 911/1505; there was 
also a medrese, a school, and a hospice, together with a 
hammdm and a khan in the same area (Vavassore’s 
plan shows the area before this building work was 
undertaken). This complex was the centre of a ndhtye 
embracing 23 mahalles and extending from the 
modern Bayezid Meydam to Kum-Kapi on the 
Marmara (the complex of Nishandjl Mebmed Pasha, 
nearer the sea had previously been a second nucleus 
in this area) and along DIvan-yolu from the Biiyiik 
CarshI to Sarradjkhane. In the reign of Mebemmed 
II, Bayezid Meydam had been surrounded by the 
mesdiidlmahalle foundations of Caklr Agha (wakfiyye 
dated 864/1459), DIvane 'All Beg (866/1461) and 
Balaban Agha (888/1483), while to the south of the 
modern road to Laleli were the mahalles of Emin Beg 
(868/1463), Segban-bashi Ya'kub and Mi'mar Kemal. 
Many new mahalles were established under Bayezld, 
mostly by members of the '■askert class but some by 
craftsmen. The Eski Odalar (see above) were in this 
nahiye, as was the shipyard for galleys (Kadlrga 
Tersanesi); the Byzantine port of Sophia was used 
as a naval base immediately after the conquest 
(for its use as a galley harbour in the days of the 
Palaeologues, see Janin, Const. Byzantine, 223-4), 
and between 1459-61 Mebemmed II made a shipyard 
here (Critoboulos, 140, 177). The tahrir register of 
860/1455 shows that ‘azebs [q.v.] were living between 
Yefii-kap! and Kum-kapI, a district originally called 
'Azebler Mahallesi. The shipyard, with its great gate, 
built around the enclosed harbour is clearly shown in 
the plans of Vavassore and of Vell-djan. Later; proba¬ 
bly in the 18th cent., the harbour silted up to become 
the modern Ciindi Meydam and Kadirga Bostam. 

A very important building, of the Conqueror’s time, 
in this ndhtye was the mint [see dar al-darb, 
pp. 117], in the mahalle of Segban-bashi Ya’kiib, 
the principal mint for silver and gold coins (later 
known as the Slrmakesh/SImkesh Khanl); a small 
farshl of 8 shops was built near it. 

'All Pasha Nahiyesi (III on the plan). Khidim 
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('Atlk) 'All Pasha [q.v.], twice Grand Vizier and 
killed in 917/1511, founded on Divan Yolu in part of 
the Forum Constantini a mosque (902/1496), a 
medrese, a school, a hospice and a khankah, with a 
khdn and shops. The ndhiye (no. 3 above) contained 5 
mahalle s (see S. Eyice, in Tarih Dergisi, xiv/19 (1964), 
99-114; R. li. Kofu, in Istanbul Ansiklopedisi, iii, 
1281). 

The same 'All Pasha constructed a mosque (later 
Zindjirli-kuyu Djami'i) near the Edirne Kaplsi and 
converted the Khora monastery church into a inosque 
(Kilise Camii/Kariye Cainii) (see S. Eyice, op.cit.). 
This ndhiye (no. 13 above, VIII on the plan) em¬ 
braced an extensive and sparsely populated area of 
22 mahalles. These khayrdt were supported by a 
large khan and a “ hoshk ” rear his hospice at (/enberli 
Tas (see S. Eyice, Elfi Ham, in Tarih Dergisi, no. 24 
(1970), 93-130; in the early ioth/i6th century this 
khan brought in a revenue of 13,000 akle per year); a 
bath at Yefli-baghce; 178 shops, 246 “rooms”, one 
bakehouse and one breadstore in the commercial 
districts of Istanbul; 44 villages, 4 baths, 7 mills and 
various shops in Anatolia and Rumeli; and a bedestan 
at Yanbolu. The annual revenue (mostly from outside 
Istanbul) was 471,998 akle s (over 8000 ducats) in 
915/1509. Most of the mahalles (15) in this ndhiye were 
established under Bayezid II in the Balat-Edirne 
Kapi-Bayram Pa-a Deresi area. 

Ibrahim Pasha Nahiyesi (IV on the plan). 
Candarll Ibrahim Pasha (kddfasker in 890/1485, 
Grand Vizier for one year from 904/1498) built at 
Uzun Carshl a mosque (the roofed building shown in 
Lorichs, Tafel IX), a medrese and a school, supported 
by a bath, a slaughterhouse of 14 shops at Eyyub, 
5 shops, 28 houses and 40 “rooms” (together with 
3 villages and 3 mills in Rumeli and Anatolia, a 
bedestan at Serez, etc.). Although the foundation 
was relatively poor (annual revenue 135,880 akle), 
the ndhiye included the busy commercial district 
between the Biiytik Carshl and the harbour, and 
some of its mahalles, had been established by wealthy 
merchants in the reign of Mehemmed II. 

Davud Pasha Nahiyesi (X on the plan). 
"Kodja” Davud Pasha (Grand Vizier from 887/1482 
to 902/1497) built a mosque, a hospice, a medrese, 
a school and a public fountain (inscription dated 
890/1485) near the Forum Arcadii, with an extensive 
larshl of 108 shops and 11 “rooms” around the mos¬ 
que. He also brought into occupation the area now 
named after him on the Marmara coast (west of the 
former Port of Eleutherios), building there a palace, 
a bath, a bosakhane, n shops and a landing-stage 
(Ayverdi-Barkan, p. 345). Six baths, in Istanbul and 
elsewhere, a bedestan at Manastlr, shops at Osktib 
and Bursa, and the revenue of 12 villages brought 
in an annual income of 378,886 akle (ca. 7,500 ducats). 
Although some mahalles had existed here before, it 
was particularly this foundation which promoted 
the growth of the area, 8 mahalles being set up under 
Bayezid II. 

Kodja Mustafa Pasha Nahiyesi (XI on the 
plan). It is evident that towards the end of Bayezid 
II’s reign the Muslim population was increasing in 
the region towards Silivri Kaplsi, and here, in 
895/1489 (inscription), the later Grand Vizier 
Mustafa Pasha converted the church of St. Andrew 
in Krisi into a mosque. According to the wahfiyya, 
the complex comprised also a hospice, a medrese, a 
khankah, a school, and houses for the imam, etc. 
(for his khayrdt at Eyyub and elsewhere, see Ayverdi- 
Barkan, pp. 366-9), supported by a large hammam 
(annual income 65,000 akle) and 81 shops near the 


complex, by numerous shops and two khans in 
various parts of Istanbul, and by 27 villages in 
Rumeli (details in Ayverdi-Barkan, 365-7). The 
annual income was over half a million akles. No fewer 
than 17 mahalles were formed under Bayezid II. 

The mahalles in the four ndhiyes bounded by the 
landwalls—Mustafa Pasha, Davud Pasha, ‘AH Pasha 
and Topkapl—were relatively large but their wakfs 
were few, an indication that the population was 
sparse; and many of the mesdfids had to be supported 
from the sultan’s treasury. Most of the new mahalles 
established under Suleyman were in this region—four 
in Topkapl and three in ‘All Pasha. The foundation 
in 973/1565 of the complex by Mihrumah Sultan at 
Edirne-Kapl (mosque, medrese, school and fountain, 
supported by a khan and a larshl) promoted the settle¬ 
ment of the area (see below). The establishment of 
the mosques of Kara Ahmed Pasha at Topkapl (ca. 
961/1554) and Khadim Ibrahim Pasha al Silivri 
Kaplsi (958/1551) suggest a concentration of settle¬ 
ment near the city gates. 

Nearly 90 % of the mahalles were named after the 
founder of the local mosque. The local people would 
make new endowments to ensure the repair of the 
mosque and the support of the mosque officials and 
teachers, but there are few cases where the local 
people clubbed together to build a mosque. Among 
the individuals who founded more than one mesdfid in 
the years after the conquest are the subashl Caklr 
Agha, the Kadi'asker Molla Khusrev, and some mer¬ 
chants (Elvan-zade Kh*adja Sinan, Oskiiblii Hadjdjl 
Ibrahim, Kh w adia Oveys, Kh“adja Khalil). According 
to the wakf register of 953/1546, 65 % of the founders 
of mosques belonged to the “ruling” c askeri class 
(palace officials, army officers, 'ulema and “bureau¬ 
crats”). The distribution is as follows: 


c ulemd and sheykhs 46 

merchants and bankers 32 

tradesfolk 28 

aghas of the Palace 18 

begs 16 

pashas 14 

officers of the Kapi-Kulu 12 
"bureaucrats” 8 

architects 6 

others 39 

Total 219 


High-ranking members of the ’■askeri class were, 
in fact, far richer than merchants and craftsmen, 
and were more inclined to found wakfs, partly perhaps 
for reasons of social and political prestige, but also 
as a means of retaining within the family’s control 
capital derived originally as income from the Public 
Treasury (see tnalcik, Capital formation . . ., 133-40). 

V. Developments in the 
ioth/i6th century 

The ioth/i6th century sees a rapid increase in 
the population dwelling within the walls, so that old 
mahalles become more densely populated, some mes- 
djids are replaced by djdmiH, new mesdfids are built, 
and new complexes are erected and new mahalles 
are created in formerly deserted areas, especially 
towards the landwalls, along the Bayram Pasha De¬ 
resi (the Lycus) and even outside the walls; whilst 
around Ghalata the inhabited area extends up the 
Golden Horn and down the slopes to Topkhane, and 
the new districts of Flndlkll, DjihSnglr and Kasim 
Pasha come into being. The demand for new buildings 
which this increase in population produced led to a 
period of great activity by the Palace department of 
Khassa mi l marlari, already directed by the great 
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architect Sinan [q.v,] (in 932/1525 the department had 
13 architects, all Muslim; in 1013/1604 there were 
23 Muslims and 16 Christians; for its organization 
see $. Turan, in Tarih Arajtirmalan Dergisi, i/i 
(Ankara 1963), 157-202), so that the finest monu¬ 
ments of Ottoman architecture and art belong to 
these years. The mosque of Rustem Pasha [q.v.], 
twice Grand Vizier, was erected over warehouses and 
shops on the site of the mesdfid of Hadjdji Khalil 
(see A. S. Olgen, Rustem Pasa heyeti, in Mimarltk 
Dergisi, ix (1942), 23-8). Piri Mebmed Pasha (Grand 
Vizier 923/1517-929/1523) established an extensive 
wakf with a mosque and medrese in the Zeyrek district, 
a mosque at Merdjan, a mosque and a khankah at 
Molla Gurani, and a complex of mosque, medrese and 
hospice at Silivri, supported by the annual income of 
6000 ducats from a khan near the Bedestan, another 
khan in Ghalata and shops at Takhtakal'e and Baltk- 
Pazarl, while his garden north of the Golden Horn 
was the origin of the later quarter of Piri Pasa 
(Evliya, i, 411) 

In 946/1539 the sultan, Suleyman, built in the 
name of his wife Khurrem a complex of mosque, me¬ 
drese, hospital, hospice and school at 'Avret-Pazarl 
(the “women’s market”) in Aksaray, which was be¬ 
coming an important market area (for this market, 
round the Column of Arcadius, and its prosperity at 
this period, see C. de Villanon, 306, and cf. Sander¬ 
son, 77); a khan, a hammdm, a wood-store, a slaugh¬ 
terhouse, and various shops and warehouses in dif¬ 
ferent areas of Istanbul brought in an annual income 
of half a million akle (8,400 ducats). In memory of 
his son Mebmed, the sultan built on Divan-yolu, be¬ 
tween Vefa and Sarradjkhane, a truly imperial 
(Evliya, i, 162) complex (951/1544-955/1548; mosque, 
medrese, hospice, school, tiirbe-, also a kerbdnsardy ); 
whilst for his son Djihangir he built at Flndtklt the 
mosque and school which gave its name to the 
Djihangir district (Evliya, i, 442). 

Finally, exploiting an area cleared by a fire in 
the centre of the city, Suleyman entrusted to Sinan 
the construction, on a hill overlooking the harbour, 
of the most elaborate building-complex of the capital. 
This, the Siileymaniyye (mosque begun Djumada II 
957/July 1550 and completed IThu’l-Hidjdja 964/ 
October 1557; for the inscription see C. (.ulpan, in 
Kanuni Armagani, Ankara 1970, 293), is composed of 
no fewer than 18 elements (S. Eyice, Istanbul, pp. 49- 
52, bibliography). Within the court are the mosque, 
the tombs of Suleyman and of Khurrem Sultan and 
the house of the tiirbeddr; outside, on two sides of the 
mosque are four medrese s and the ddr al-hadith, 
the highest institutes of learning of the Empire; the 
other large buildings are a hospital, a ddr al-diyafa 
and a tdbkhane ; smaller buildings are a college for 
miildzims (students preparing to enter a medrese), 
a library, a pharmacy, and a children’s school. The 
complex is completed by several houses near the 
mosque for teachers and mosque-servants, a khan, 
and shops in front of the medrese s, which constitute 
a larshl. According to Evliya Celebi (i, 157) the 
Palace of the Agha of the Janissaries (later the office 
of the Sheykh al-Islam) belonged also to this complex. 
(For the Siileymaniyye and the Agha’s palace, see 
M. Lorichs, Tafel X). 

The registers of expenses for these constructions 
are valuable evidence for the procedures followed in 
such a major enterprise (see 0 . L. Barkan, L’orga- 
nisation du travail dans la chantier d’une grande mos- 
quie d Istanbul au XVI• siicle, in Annales. Econo¬ 
mies, sociitis, civilisations, xvii (1962), 1093-1106; 
for similar registers relating to the Mosque of Abmed 


I, see T. Oz, in Vakiflar Dergisi, i (1938), 26; cf. also 
Tq-’rikh-i Diami’-i Sherif-i Nur-i ’Othmdni, ’■Have to 
TOEM, no. 49). Materials and craftsmen were 
gathered from Istanbul and from other parts of 
the Empire, the workmen being kept under strict 
discipline. Of the craftsmen receiving pay over the 
whole period of 5 years and 7 months, 29 % were 
from Istanbul, 14 % from Rumeli and the Islands, 
13 % from Anatolia (with no indication for 44 %). 
51 % of the 3,523 craftsmen were Christians, 49 % 
Muslims. The builders of walls, the ironworkers and 
the sewermen were mainly Christian, the stone- 
carvers, carpenters, painters, glassworkers and lead- 
workers were mainly Muslim. Of the total workforce 
55 % were free men receiving a wage, 40 % were 
’adjemi oghlans and 5 % were galley-slaves. 

All the wakfs of Suleyman (besides the foundations 
already mentioned, the medrese of Sultan Selim and 
the tdviye in the tnahalle of Fll-damt) were consoli¬ 
dated in one t caftfiyya (ed. K. E. Kiirkguoglu, Ankara 
1962). According to a tahrir made in the reign of 
Murad III (Ayverdi-Barkan, op. cit., xvii, n. 31), 
the annual income was then 5,277,759 akle (88,000 
ducats); it may be noted that 81 % of this income 
arose from the taxes of 230 villages in Rumeli. The 
whole complex had a staff of 748, whose stipends 
amounted to nearly one million akle a year. 

Foundations made during this century near the 
landwall gates and in the Lycus valley testify to an 
increase of population in these areas. In the region 
of Edirne-KaplsI, besides the Mihrumah foundation 
(see above), there were the mosque-complex of Mesih 
Pasha between this gate and Fatih (inscription: 994/ 
1586; see T. Bozkurt, Mesih Pasa Kiilliyesi, 1 st. l)n. 
Ed. Fak. thesis, 1964); the mosque of the dragoman 
Yunus Beg at Balat (948/1541); the mosque of Fer- 
rukh Ketkhuda (970/1562); and the mosque of 
Kadi Sa'di. 

At TopkapI the Kara Ahmed Pasha complex, the 
work of Sinan (962/1554: mosque, medrese, ddr-al- 
kurra > , school, fountain; see §. Yaltkaya and Ali 
Saim Olgen, in Vakiflar Dergisi, ii (1942), 83-97 and 
169-71), was an important factor in promoting the 
district’s prosperity. The Arpa Emini (Defterdar) 
Mustafa mosque should also be mentioned. 

The district of Yenibaghce was evidently favoured 
by the ruling class, to judge from the foundation of 
the mosque and medrese of Sultan Selim; the mosque 
of the Kadi'asker 'Abdurrahman Celebi; the mosque 
of Khurrem Cavush; the mosque and medrese of the 
Kapudan Pasha Sinan Pasha; the mosque of Mi'mar 
(Kodja) Sinan; the Yefliceri Katibi mosque; the 
mosque of the Grand Vizier (944/1537-947/1540) Lutfi 
Pasha, together with the palace, fountain, bath and 
tomb of his wife Shah-i-Khuban. The Palace of 
Mahmud Agha was also here. 

The Silivri KaplsI district received the stimulus 
of the foundation of ]<hadim Ibrahim Pasha, which 
comprised a mosque (958/1551), a medrese, a school, 
3 fiammams, 4 large residences and 7 houses (see 
A. Erdogan, in Vakiflar Dergisi, i (1938), 29-33). 
The mosque and hammdm of Hadjdji Evbad (by 
Sinan) were also founded near the walls, by Yedikule. 

Along the Marmara walls and the Golden Horn 
walls too, new foundations appeared: at Akhur KapI, 
the mosque of Mahmud Agha; at Kum Kapl, the mos¬ 
que of Ibrahim Pasha’s wife; at Langa, the mosques 
of Bazirganzade and Sheykh Ferhad; at Kadirga, the 
mosque, medrese and zdviye of Sokollu Mebmed Pasha/ 
Esma Khatun (see S. Eyice, in lA, art. Istanbul, 
p. 1214/68); at Un-Kapani, the mosques of SiileymSn 
SubashI and of the Tiifenkkjiane are listed among the 
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works of Sinan (see R. M. Meric;, Mimar Sinan, 
Ankara 1965). 

Indeed the period from 947/1540 to 996/1588 may 
justly be called the “period of Sinan”, for he and his 
subordinates constructed in Istanbul, for the sultans 
and notables, 43 diami* s, 52 mesdfids, 49 medreses, 
7 ddr al-tiurrd y , 40 hammdms, 28 palaces and koshks, 
3 hospices, 3 hospitals, and 6 khans. Other important 
constructions attributed to Sinan in the outlying 
districts are: at Eyyub, the mosque of Zal-oghll 
Mahmud Pasha (fountain dated 958/1551), the 
mosque of Defterdar Mahmud Celebi (948/1541) and 
the mosque of Shah-Sultan; at Topkhane, the mosque 
of Klllf c Ali Pasha (988/1580), and the mosque of 
Muhyleddln Celebi; at Findlkli, the mosque of 
Djihanglr, and the mosque, school and hatnmum of 
the Radi'asker Mehmed Vusull (Molla Celebi) (973/ 
1565); at Beshiktash, the mosque of Sinan Pasha 
(963/1555); at Siitliidje, the Cavush-bashI mosque; 
at Uskiidar, the mosque of Mihrumiih Sultan (954/ 
1548), the mosque of Shemsi Ahmed Pasha (988/ 
1580) and the Eski Valide (Nurbanu) Sultan 
mosque (991/1583); at Kasim Pasha, the Kasim 
Pasha complex of mosque and medrt.se (the value of 
the wakf being 2,630,000 akles in cash and 117,000 
ak(c s in real estate); and towards Okmcydani the 
Piyale Pasha complex of mosque, medrese, school, 
tekke, fountain and hammam (irakfiy ya dated 981/ 
1573 )- 

The quarter of slaughterhouses and tanneries out¬ 
side Yedikule grew considerably: originally consisting 
of 27 shops of tanners, 32 of butchers, and 5 of 
catgut-makers (wakftyyas of Meheinmed 11 and the 
Aya Sofya register of 898/1493), it was in the middle 
of the following century, according to Evliya Celebi 
(i, 391), a “flourishing township" with one diami 1 , 
seven mesdjids, 300 tanners’ shops, 50 glue shops and 
70 catgut-makers. These tanners claimed the right to 
buy the hides of all animals slaughtered in Istanbul 
(see ‘O. Nuri, Medjelle-i umiir-i Belediye, i, Istanbul 
1922, 830-2; for a list of the Istanbul slaughter¬ 
houses in 1016/1607: A. Refik, Istanbul hayatt, 1000- 
1100, Istanbul 1931, pp. 30-1). 

In the second half of the ioth/i6th century and 
the first half of the nth/i7tli, the inhabited areas 
extended outside the landwalls towards Eyyub 
{mafialles of Otakfllar, Nishandji Pasha and Cdm- 
lekfiler, described by Evliya Celebi, i, 391-6). In the 
same period settlements grew up around mosques and 
convents built outside the principal gates: at Top- 
kapl, the mosque of Takyedji Ibrahim Agha (d. 1004/ 
1595-6: M. Ziya, Istanbul, p. 128; foundation in¬ 
scription dated 1000/1591) gave rise to the Takyedji 
mahallesi ; whilst at Yeni-Kapi the mosque and 
zaviye of Merkez Efendi (d. 959/1551; see T. Yazici, in 
1 st. Enst. Dergisi, ii (1956), 104-13) and the great 
Mevlevikhane founded by the Yehiceriler Katibi 
Malkoi Mebmed Efendi in 1006/1597 (later much 
enlarged, see M. 2 iya, Yeni-Kapi Mevlevikhanesi, 
Istanbul 1329; idem, Istanbul, 115-8) both fostered a 
growth in population (see Evliya Celebi, i, 392). 

The last great mosque-complexes to be constituted 
in the classical tradition of Ottoman architecture are 
those of Abmed I on the Hippodrome and the Valide 
Pjami'i (Yeni Djami') at Emln-ofli. 

The former, built between 1018/1609 and 1026/ 
r6i7 at a cost of one million and a half gold pieces, 
comprised a mosque, a medrese, a hospital, a food- 
kitchen, a ddr al-diyafa, lodgings ( misafirkhdne ), a 
school, a public fountain, and an ardsta -type iarshl 
(see Evliya Celebi, i, 216-19; Tahsin 6 z, in Vakiflar 
Dergisi, i, 25-8; S. Eyice, in lA, art. ‘Istanbul’, p. 


1214/59). The dfizya of the inhabitants of Ghalata 
was made over as irakf for this mosque. 

The Yeni Djami' was begun in 1006/1597 by 
Safiyye Sultan [17.V.], but the work was suspended for 
many years and completed only in the years 1071/ 
1660-1074/1663 by Turkhan Sultan [q.v.], to com¬ 
prise the mosque, a ddr al-kurrd y , a school, fountains, 
the tomb of Turkhan. and a market (misr farshlsl) 
and shops (see S. Eigen in Vakiflar Dergisi, ii, 387, 
and S. Eyice, p. 1214/60; detailed engraving of the 
area in Grelot, p. 283). 

The I2th/i8th century saw the construction of the 
Nur-i ‘Othmaniyye complex beside the Biiyttk Carshi 
(1161/1748-1169/1756); mosque, medrese, library, 
public water-point (sebil-khane ); (see Ta y rikh-i 
Didmi c -i Sherlf-i Nur-i '■Othmaniyye, supplement to 
TOV.M, Istanbul 1337; Dogan Kuban, Turk Barok 
Mimarisi, Istanbul 1954) and of the Laleli complex 
(1174/1760-1177/1764; mosque, medrese, fountain): 
these are in a hybrid style influenced by European 
baroque, and no longer belong to the classical Otto¬ 
man tradition. 

Tt is not without significance that in this period 
of decline hospices and hospitals, requiring a sub¬ 
stantial annual expenditure, tend to be replaced as 
elements of a complex by libraries and fountains. 
This tendency is evident in the foundations of the 
Grand Viziers. Three viziers of the Kopriilu family 
built complexes along Divan-Yoli (Mehmed Pasha: 
tomb, medrese, library; Kara Mustafa Pasha, 1101/ 
1690: mosque, medrese, school, fountain; 'Amdja- 
zade Eliiseyn Pasha, 1112/1700: mosque, medrese, 
library, fountains). Here too were the foundations of 
Corlulu C A1I Pasha (1120/1708: mosque, medrese), 
of Dainad Ibrahim Pasha (1132/1720: dar al-hadith, 
fountain), and of Seyyid Hasan Pasha (1158/1745: 
medrese, school, fountain, shops, bakehouse; see ‘0. 
Nuri, Medfcllc . . ., i, 1054-5). Another characteristic 
of this period is the foundation of new complexes, 
on the model of the old, in sparsely populated areas 
of the city {e.g., that of Heklm-oghlu C A 1 I Pasha in 
the nahiye of Kodja Mustafa Pasha, of 1146/1733- 
1147/1735) or in newly settled districts at Uskiidar 
and along the Bosphorus. 

The most important of such foundations are those 
of Kosem Valide Sultan [q.v. 1 (mosque, medrese, 
hospice, bath, khan-, for the wakfiyya see W. Caskel, 
in Documenta islamica inedita, Berlin 1952, 251-62) 
and of Giilnush Sultan (“Yeni Valide”, of 1120/1708- 
1122/1710: mosque, fountains; see A. Refik, op.cit., 
42) in Oskiidar, the mosque of c Abd al-Hamld 
I (1192/1778, with other properties in Istanbul at 
BaghcekapI) at Beglerbegi, and the complex of Mihri- 
shah Sultan (1210/1795: hospice, fountain, school) at 
Eyyub. 

By and large, until the 17th century practically 
all the expansion of Istanbul took place within the 
walls. This area, of 17.2 km. 1 , was not all built 
over even at the height of the Byzantine period (see 
e.g., Schneider, Mayer, Jacoby). In 950/1543, in 
the middle of the reign of Suleyman I, there were 
numerous and extensive uninhabited tracts (Mayer, 
63: M. Lorichs shows the area between the Suleyma- 
niyye and the Golden Horn as an open space). Al¬ 
though in the course of that century complexes and 
palaces of notables were built along the Lycus Valley 
and near the land gates, these sections of the city con¬ 
tinued to be sparsely populated, with numerous pleas¬ 
ure-gardens and market-gardens: in the nth/i7th 
century, for example, Yeni-baghie (S.W. of Edime 
Kaplsl) is described as a vast meadow with ten 
thousand horses out at grass (Hezarfenn, Talkhif at- 
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bayan). So too (note the names) there were wide open 
spaces at Agha-caylrt (between Silivri Kaplsl and 
Yedi-Kule), in the extreme southern corner of the 
city around Yedi-Kule, at Bostan-yeri on the Mar¬ 
mara shore between Samatva and Day ud-Pasha- 
Kaplsl, and further east the Langa Bostanlarl, the 
Kadirgha Bostanlarl, and the Djiindi Meydanl. 
Near the landwalls were the enormous Byzantine 
open reservoirs (all called “Cukur Bostanl”) at Altl- 
Mermer, Fdirne Kaplsl and Sultan Selim. liven in the 
thickly-populated areas of the city the courts and 
gardens of the Old Palace and of the New Palace 
(0.67 km. s ), and the courtyards of the Great Mosques 
remained unoccupied (it was estimated that 100,000 
people could be accommodated in the mosques: 
Medical and surgical history of the British army, 
London 1858). 

These open spaces were not wasted. The mosque 
courtyards, with their attractive views and their 
shady trees, were favourite places of recreation 
(Hvliya Celebi, i, 481), and were sometimes used for 
markets (e.g., Bayezld). Conversely, shops and houses 
progressively intruded on the fora of the Byzantine 
city, to the extent that some of them entirely dis¬ 
appeared (forum Constautini = Cenberli Tash mey- 
danl, or Tavukpazarl Dikili-Tasht meydanl; forum 
Tauri = Bayezld meydanl; forum Arcadii = ‘Avret- 
Pazarl; Forum Bovis = Aksaray) (Mayer, 16-20; Le 
Bruyn, 48). The Hippodrome (At Meydanl), however, 
though reduced in area, remained the most extensive 
and important public space of Istanbul (fine en¬ 
graving in Grelot, 271); besides being a place of 
recreation, it was also a market and the scene of 
equestrian exercises. The 'Avret-Pazart (restricted, 
like similar markets in other Ottoman cities, to 
women only) gradually disappeared (descriptions: 
Dernschwam, 98; Sanderson, 77; Le Bruyn, 47). 
Equestrianism and archery were practised not only 
in the Hippodrome but in I-anga Meydanl and Diiindi 
Meydanl (TOEM, ii, 547), which were also places of 
recreation (EvIivA Celebi, i, 481), where the building 
of houses or the laying out of gardens was forbidden 
(A. Refik, op.cit., 112). 

VI. Structure of the Mahalle; Highways; 
Building Regulations; Domestic Architecture; 

Fires; Earthquakes 

(a). The mahalle. 

By the end of the reign of Mehemmed II, Istanbul 
was reckoned to be composed of 182 mahalle s (E. T-I. 
Ayverdi, Istanbul mahalleri . . ., Ankara 1958, 84). 
a figure which had risen to 219 by 953/1546 ( Istanbul 
rakiflari defteri, ed. Ayverdi-Barkan, Istanbul 1970, 
p. 425) (non-Muslim mahalle s being excluded). In 
1044/1634 there was a total of 292 mahalle s and also 
12 dfemd'of (“communities”) (M. Aktepe, in Istanbul 
Enstitusu Dergisi, iii, 114). By 1083/1672 there had 
been a decline to 253 Muslim and 24 non-Muslim 
mahalles. In 1288/1871 the area within the walls con¬ 
tained 284 Muslim, 24 Greek, 14 Armenian and 9 
Jewish mahalles, with a further 256 mahalles outside 
the walls, along the Bosphorus and the Golden Horn, 
in Oskiidar and in Kadikoy (A. DjevAd, MaHiimdt 
al-kifaya, Istanbul 1289, in). 

The mahalle was an organic unity, a community 
with its own identity, settled around a mosque, a 
church or a synagogue. The individuals of this com¬ 
munity were linked not only by a common origin (in 
many cases), a common religion and a common cul¬ 
ture, but also by external factors making for social 
solidarity. The meeting-place of the community and 
the symbol of its unity was the place of worship, the 


repair of which and the maintenance of whose staff 
were the joint responsibility of the inhabitants, and 
after which the mahalle was named. Practically every 
mahalle had also its own school and fountain, and 
the wealthier inhabitants aided these foundations by 
mifc/-endowments (see, e.g., Istanbul vakiflan defteri, 
passim). 

Similarly too the authorities treated the mahalle 
as a unity having joint responsibility for the main¬ 
tenance of order, the payment of taxes, and other 
obligations to the state. The ‘ awarid [g.u.] tax demon¬ 
strates this clearly, being collected from each mahalle 
according to the pre determined number of its c awarid 
khdneleri; many mahalles had a joint “ c awarid fund”, 
supported by wahfs, from which the c awarid of the 
poor or of absconders were paid and from which loans, 
at a light interest, were made to applicants from 
the mahalle (O. N. Ergin, Tiirkiyede sehirciligin 
inkisaft, Istanbul 1938, 27). Again, the ketkhudas of 
guilds and the mutevcllis of wakfs were, like the imam 
of the mosque, officially recognized as intermediaries 
between the government on the one hand and the 
artisans and wakf staff on the other. 

Finally, the inhabitants of a mahalle bore a joint 
responsibility for the maintenance of order. It was 
not easy for an outsider to be recognized as belonging 
to a mahalle : the usual view was that four years’ 
uninterrupted residence was necessary (Tash-Koprii- 
liizade, Mawdu’-al al A ulum, ii, 654); the period for 
Istanbul was fixed at five years (A. Refik, Istanbul 
haynti, 1553-1591, 145). In 987/1579 the inhabitants 
of each mahalle were declared to be kefils (sureties) 
for one another, with the intention of preventing 
criminals of unknown antecedents from finding refuge 
from the law; for the same reason, in 986/1578 the idea 
of erecting gates between the mahalles was considered 
(A. Refik, Istanbul hayati, 1553-1591, 144). Each 
mahalle had its night-watchman, the inhabitants per¬ 
forming the duty in rotation in the ioth/i6th century, 
while later a salaried night-watchman ( pasban ) was 
paid by the inhabitants. By a decree of 1107/1695, 
each mahalle was to support two watchmen, guaran¬ 
teed by sureties, who were to patrol the mahalle with 
lanterns in their hands and to arrest any strangers 
found there after the bed-time prayer ( Medfelle, i, 
965). Tbe "bekli", so important in the life of the 
mahalle, became a characteristic figure in the folklore 
of Istanbul. Similarly too each mahalle was obliged 
to pay two or three street-cleaners (firman of 1131/ 
1718, in Medfelle, i, 965). In 1285/1868 certain 
mahalles were obliged to maintain fire-fighting equip¬ 
ment and some of the young men of each mahalle 
were appointed as fulumbadil to create a new “type” 
in the life of Istanbul, the colourful “ tulumbadii ” 
(Medfelle, i, 1188, 1195-1204). 

The imam of its mosque was the representative 
of the mahalle in all dealings with the authorities. 
The sultan’s decrees were passed on to the imams 
in the kadi's court or proclaimed by criers ( miinddi) 
in the streets, and the imam was responsible for 
seeing that the mahalle fulfilled all its obligations to 
the government: he could appeal to the authorities, 
particularly to the kadi, for assistance in dealing with 
refractory members of the community. The election 
of a mukhtar for each mahalle in 1242/1826 was the 
first step towards the “secularization” of the local 
authorities. 

As time went on, the tendency increased for co¬ 
religionists and co-sectarians to settle together in 
separate mahalles, and for these mahalles to form 
distinct districts (for clashes between Muslims and 
Christians in a “mixed” mahalle, see A. Refik, Istan- 
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but hayati, 1000-1100, doc. 100; idem, Istanbul hayati, 
I 553 ' I 59 I 53 ; tor the formation of distinct Greek, 
Armenian and Jewish districts, see below). This 
tendency was encouraged by government action. Thus 
when the Church of the Pammakaristos was converted 
into a mosque in 999/1591, attempts were made to 
create a Muslim maftalle around it, by selling the 
vacant site in lots, each sufficient for building a 
house, exclusively to Muslims (A. Refik, Istanbul 
hayati , 1000-1100 14; cf. also Stolpe’s plan). 

The tendency for each district to have its own 
traditions, occupation, even style of pronunciation, 
is reflected for the nth/i7th century by Evliya Celebi 
and Eremya Celebi (see Bibl.), and in the 19th cen¬ 
tury by such novelists as A. Midhat, Mehmed Tewfik 
and Hiiseyn Rahmi; see M. Kaplan, in l A, s.v. Istan¬ 
bul, 1214/157-68. 

(b) Streets. 

Vavassore’s plan shows quite broad streets leading 
to each region of the city, but these have disappeared 
in plans of the next (ioth/i6th) century (Hunername) 
(the street plan is shown clearly only in the map by 
the dragoman Konstantin of 1228/1813: Topkapi 
Sarayi no. 1858). Indeed in the 19th century, Divan 
yolu, the most important street of the city, was only 
3.5-5.5 metres wide ( Medielle , i, 1067). 

The streets of Istanbul were typically those of a 
mediaeval Eastern city (Mayer, op. cit., 4-32), 
twisting and full of blind alleys, so that the delimina- 
tion of the mahalles, far from being planned in ad¬ 
vance, was a matter of pure chance (Mayer, 9-24, 
104, 254). A study of the detailed city map of 1293/ 
1876 (Ayverdi, 19. astrda Istanbul haritasi, Istanbul 
1958) shows that streets still preserve the alignment 
they had had under Mehemmed II, for the mi c mar- 
bashl, during rebuilding operations after fires, 
would try to preserve the old street-plan ( Medielle, 
i, 1066, 978). Occupants of property on a street, 
however, persistently attempted to incorporate areas 
of the highway into their properties and would, by 
erecting upper storeys projecting far over the street, 
cut down the light and air at ground-level. These 
difficulties of communication in the narrow streets 
meant that goods were usually transported by sea, 
from the various gates and landing-places on the 
Golden Horn. 

Documents of the iotli/i6th century attest that 
streets were paved (A. Refik, Istanbul hayati, 1553 
1591, 67), and Evliya Celebi claims (i, 446) that 
the streets of Istanbul, Eyyub, Topkhane and Kasim 
Pasha were all completely paved in the middle of the 
nth/i7th century. The construction and repair of the 
paving was carried out by contract with the ketkhuda 
of the guild of paviours (A. Refik, op. cit., 66), 
the work being supervised by the shehr-emini, the 
tni l mar-bash{ or the su-yolu ndqiri. For main roads 
the cost was met by the government, for side roads 
by the householders, shop-keepers and mulevellis 
whose properties benefited (a document of 1087/1676 
in Medielle, i, 1147; A. Refik, Istanbul hayati, 1100- 
itoo, 30) 

The cleaning of the principal squares and streets 
was carried out by the < adiemi oghlanlarl and other 
military units under the authority of the Yeniieri 
aghast, while each property-owner in a side-street 
was responsible for keeping the area in front of his 
property clean; street-sweepers ( supriiniUdiu) were 
later employed in the mahalle s. The removal of rub¬ 
bish was the responsibility of the (opliik subash tsi 
(also termed tahir subashlsl), who let out the work 
on contract to a group known as arayidfl (“searchers”, 
500'in number; Evliya Celebi, i, 514). These would 


collect rubbish in baskets and throw it into the sea, 
after sifting through it for anything worth keeping; 
the usual area for the disposal of rubbish and rubble 
was Langa, or, on the Takhtakal'e side, at the place 
near Odun Kaplst known as Bokluk (see Oberhum- 
iner, Tafel XXII). Firmans repeatedly forbade the 
throwing of filth into the streets, the breaking-up of 
paving and the building of steps or stairways in front 
of houses (A. Refik, Istanbul hayati, iooo-iioo, docs. 
25-38). 

Except during Ramadan, everybody had to be 
within doors after the bed-time prayer (Dernschwam, 
70; Medielle, i, 964). There were no arrangements for 
lighting the streets, and anyone obliged to be out had 
to carry a lantern ( Medielle, i, 965-7; White, iii, 
250). The first street to be lit by gas was Beyoghlu 
Djaddesi in 1273/1856, the main streets of Istanbul 
being lit by gas in 1879 ( Medielle, i, 971) 

Inhabitants of Istanbul and foreign observers unite 
in reporting the neglected and dirty state of the streets 
in spite of the stringent decrees periodically issued. 
In 1839, for the first time, various plans were drawn 
up for modernizing the city by ( e.g.) opening up 
blind-alleys and creating broad interesting streets 
and squares, but such measures began to be carried 
out only after the great “Khodia Pasha” fire of 1865 
(details in Medielle, i, 987-991). 

(c). Building regulations. 

Regulations issued to control building-styles, the 
streets, and the city’s cleanliness had their effect on 
the appearance and plan of Ottoman Istanbul. Such 
regulations were issued by the shehr-emini [q.v.] and 
his subordinates the khdssa mpmdr-bashl and the 
su-yolu tiaziri, and put into effect through the kadi 
and the subashl. In 1831 these duties passed to the 
ebniye-i khassa Mudurliigii ( Medielle, i, 981-3). 

In the first place, all building was under the control 
of the state. Before building could begin, the right 
to the site had to be acquired by an approach either 
to the public treasury ( tniri) or to the appropriate 
wakf and by the payment of the idfare-i muPedidiele. 
If the freehold was held by a wakf, the consent of the 
state authorities was necessary. The mPmar-bashl 
would grant permission for construction of the build¬ 
ing according to the current regulations and the 
permitted dimensions, and check that these were 
observed (for an example of an istidfaze made when 
a wakf was being established, see S. Eyice, Elci Ham, 
TD, no. 24, plate 1 opposite p. 130; Medielle, i, 
1044-8). In 1196/1782 it was decreed that builders 
who erected buildings for non-Muslims without 
obtaining a firman of permission should be put to 
death ( Medielle, loc. cit.). 

The government intervened in these matters for 
various reasons: to regulate land-tenure, to prevent 
fires, to avert water-shortage, and to protect the 
walls, mosques, and other public buildings. According 
to building regulations of 966/1559 (the time of Sinan), 
houses were not to be more than two storeys high, the 
upper storey was not to project over the street, and 
balconies and eaves were not to be made (A. Refik, 
Istanbul hayati, 2553-7597 58-9). That these pro¬ 
hibitions had to be repeated so often (A. Refik, op. cit., 
66; Medielle, i, 1052-4) shows clearly that they were 
not observed. After great fires it was ordered that 
houses, especially those adjacent to public buildings 
and khans, should be constructed of stone or brick 
(A. Refik, Istanbul hayati, 1100-1200, doc. 34) (yet 
after earthquakes construction in wood was decreed). 
Thanks to its cheapness, most of the houses of Istanbul 
were always built of wood. To limit the danger of fire 
and to facilitate approach to the city’s gates and 
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landing-stages, orders were issued in 966/1558 to 
demolish all houses and shops abutting on the walls 
(an order later re-issued, see Istanbul hayati, 1100- 
1200, 67), leaving a clear space of 4 dhira £ (in 1131/ 
1718, five dhira £ , i.e., 3.25 m.; see Oberhummer, 
Tafel XXII), To conserve water, the construction of 
new palaces and baths needed the sultan’s permission; 
sometimes indeed the building of baths was for¬ 
bidden. To prevent overcrowding, the building of 
“bachelors’ quarters” (bekar odalarl) (see below) where 
newcomers would stay was strictly controlled and 
sometimes forbidden ( Medielle , i, 1052). 

These regulations were rarely followed. The increase 
in population from the second half of the ioth/i6th 
century meant an increased demand for housing, so 
that palaces with extensive gardens were pulled down 
to be built over with contiguous wooden houses and 
shanties (A. Refik, Istanbul hay ait, 1100-1200, 67-8). 

Non-Muslims were subject to severer regulations: 
they could not build or occupy houses near a Muslim 
place of worship ( Medielle , i, 1071); their houses were 
not to be more than nine dhira‘ high or built of free¬ 
stone, and they could not construct baths ( Medielle , i, 
1056, 1090); it was forbidden to Muslims to sell 
houses or building-sites to dhitnmis or to non-Muslim 
foreign residents (Medielle, i, 1072-4) (but a legal 
device (hila) could usually be found to circumvent 
this). By the code of regulations of 1233/1817, the 
permitted height of houses for non-Muslims was 
increased to 12 dhira c , and for Muslims to 14 (in the 
5th and 6th centuries A.D. the maximum height 
permitted in Constantinople had been about 33 m.: 
Mayer, 81). The old ban on building more than two 
“storeys” led to the construction of all sorts of “ex¬ 
tensions” upwards— cardak, bdlakhdne, takhtapiish, 
diihdnniimd, fatl ara (see the views in M. Lorichs). 
After the Tanjimat, the height limitations were 
abolished, for Muslims and non-Muslims alike. 

It is very probable that these building restrictions 
—together with fear of plague—were the principal 
cause for the settlement of non-Muslims outside the 
walls, on the northern side of the Golden Horn and 
along the Bosphorus: as their houses grew in number, 
in 1160/1747 it was forbidden that non-Muslims 
should build on empty sites in these areas (A. Refik, 
Istanbul hayati, 1100-1200 213). 

(d). Domestic architecture. 

The types of houses in Istanbul can be considered 
under five heads: (1) “Rooms” (oda, hudira). Houses 
of one room only were built either detached, in rows, 
around a court (muhawwafa) , or in the style of a khan ; 
they were often built over a shop. Such houses were 
usually built by a wakf, to be rented out, and since 
they were generally occupied by unmarried men who 
had come to Istanbul in search of employment they 
were termed bekar odalarl. Such “bachelors’ quar¬ 
ters” were not encouraged in a mahalle, where only 
married households were permitted (firman of 1044/ 
1634 in Medielle, i, 1053). Unmarried workmen 
frequently used a single room in a khan or a caravan¬ 
serai both as a workshop and as living-quarters, a 
khan occupied only by such residents being called 
mildierredler khanl. In 950/1543 a “room” brought in 
an annual rent of about 100 akle s. In 1083/1672 there 
were reckoned to be 12,000 bekar odalarl in Istanbul 
(HezSrfenn, Talkhis, Paris Ms., f. 13b; for the areas 
concerned see Evliya Celebi, i, 326). 

(2). Mahalle houses. Poor craftsmen and people in 
humble circumstances usually occupied primitive 
one- or two-storeyed houses of wood or mud-bricks 
(Ramberti, apud Lybyer, 239; Demschwam, 63; 
Schweigger, 105; Alberi, iii/I, 393: “Le case delle 


citta sono per la maggior parte di legno e terra”). In 
less densely populated areas the typical house, as in 
the towns of Anatolia, was a small wood and brick 
building, with a courtyard and garden shut off by a 
wall from the street (see Mayer, 106-12 and biblio¬ 
graphy, 381-4; S. Eldem, Turk evi pldn iipleri, Is¬ 
tanbul 1955); such a house covered about 400 square 
arshin (A. Refik, Istanbul hayait, looo-noo, 14) and 
in the middle of the ioth/i6th century cost about 
100 gold pieces (Istanbul vaktflart tahrir defteri, no. 
1346). 

(3) . Houses with gardens, walled about. The court 
of some of such houses was divided into two, an inner 
and an outer court; the residence comprised one house, 
or more than one, and also perhaps a “room” or more 
than one; there might also be a belvedere, a privy, a 
stable, a bakehouse, a bath, a shed, an arbour, a 
storehouse, a “cool room” (serdab), a mill, quarters for 
servants or slaves, a hen-coop, a pleasure garden, a 
well, a fountain, and a lerdghllk (a fire kept constantly 
burning); most houses had at least a garden, a stable, 
a bakehouse, a well and a privy (sec, as examples, in 
Istanbul vaktflart tahrir defteri, nos. 732, 780, 1037, 
mi, 1237,1648). Larger houses known as khane-ikeblr 
(ibid', no. 132) are less common: an example is the 
house of Mi'mar Sinan (I. H. Konyali, Mimar Koca 
Sinan, Istanbul 1948, 53; description of a 19th-century 
konak in White, iii, 176). 

(4) . Palaces and villas (kasr). The palaces of states¬ 
men and rich merchants consisted of a large mansion 
in an extensive court with numerous subsidiary 
buildings; they are therefore merely a grander version 
of type (3) above. They usually had two courts, the 
whole site being surrounded by a high wall (Schweig¬ 
ger, 106) (Sinan Pasha bought up and demolished 300 
houses to build his palace; see C. de Villal6n, Viaje 
de Turquia, 74). The mansion, divided into harem and 
selamllk, was usually built of wood and contained 
numerous rooms (there were 300 rooms in the famous 
palace of Siyavush Pasha, cf. Ta’rikh-i Ohilmdni, 66). 

In the courts of such palaces there would be, beside 
kitchens, bakehouses, baths and stables, also a school 
for the dignitary’s il oghlanlarl [see ghulAm, p. 
1090], workshops for the craftsmen employed to 
supply the numerous household, and even shops 
(Evliya Celebi, i, 322-4) (for the organization of 
Kara Ahmed Pasha’s palace at Topkapi see Vaktflar 
Dergisi, ii, 88). The villas (koshk, ka$r) in such a 
palace’s gardens were monumental specimens of 
architecture (S. Eldem, Koskler, Istanbul 1969; 
K. Altan, Siyavu$ Pas a Kasn, in Arkitekt, v, 268). 
Palaces built by viziers usually passed on death into 
the ownership of the sultan, who would present them 
to princesses or to other dignitaries. It was estimated 
in the middle of the nth/i7th century that the palaces 
of members of the royal house and of viziers number¬ 
ed about 120 (Ta*rikh-i Qhilmani, 66, 69) and those 
of other notables and of merchants about 1000 
(Hezarfenn, loc. cit .; Evliya Celebi, i, 322-4). The 
greatest and most famous palaces were built under 
Suleyman in the Ayasofya and Suleymaniyye 
districts (listed in Evliya, loc. cit.). 

(5). The villas and yalh of sultans and dignitaries, 
built outside the land walls of Istanbul (at Khalkali. 
Florya, Davud Pasha), on the northern side of the 
Golden Horn (at Kara aghaf, Plri Pasha, Kasim 
Pasha, KaghidkhSne), along the Bosphorus and at 
Oskiidar, situated in extensive and well-tended 
gardens and woods, became very numerous, and later 
formed the nuclei of select residential ma/talles. They 
served for recreation, as hunting-lodges, and as 
summer residences, and also as alternative accommo- 
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dation after a fire or during an epidemic (details in 
the registers of the bostandfi-bashl, see R. E. Ko$u, 
in Istanbul Enstiiiisii Dergisi, iv, 39-90; Fatih Libr., 
Ms Ali Emiri 1033; for the royal palaces and gardens, 
the Khassa Bagfjfeler Mabsulat defterleri in the 
archives of Topkapi and of the Ba$vekalet. See further 
Evliya Celebi, i, 391-486; Eremya Celebi, 34-58; 
P. Inciciyan, Istanbul, tr. H. Andreasyan, Istanbul 
1956, 95-113; Melling, Voyage pittoresque de C., Paris 
1819; J. von Hammer, Constantinopolis und der 
Bosporus, ii. Pest 1822; M. Ra’if, Mir’at-i Istanbul, 
Istanbul 1314; T. Gokbilgin, in IA , art. “Bogaz-ifi”; 
series of articles by H. §ehsuvarog!u in the newspaper 
Cumhuriyet, 1947-9). In the I2th/i8th century, sultans 
created new maltalle s by giving or selling sections of 
their gardens and woods as building sites {e.g., 
Mujtafa III, at Ibsaniyye and Beglerbegi). 

(c). Fires. 

The frequent conflagrations in this thickly popula¬ 
ted city, with its narrow streets of houses mostly built 
of wood, had as great an effect on social and economic 
life as they did on the physical configuration (for fires 
in the Byzantine period, see F. W. Unger, Quellcn 
der byzantinische Kunstgeschichte, i, Vienna 1879, 74 
f f.; Mayer, op. cit., 102). The number of fires was indeed 
abnormally high: Ergin calculated that in the 53 
years between 1853 and 1906 there were 229 fires, 
with the destruction of 36,000 houses ( Medfelle, i, 
1333)- The dates of the greatest fires are: Radjab 
977 /i 569 i 27 $afar 1043/2 September 1633, 16 Dh u 
’1-Ka'de 1070/24 July 1660, 3 Shawwal 1104/7 June 
1693, 18 Sha'ban 1130/17 July 1718, 13 Ramadan 
1196/22 August 1782, 27 Dhu 'l-Hidjdja 1241/2 
September 1826, 14 Rabi' II 1249/31 August 1833, 
27 Rabi' II 1282/19 September 1865 and 1 Ramadan 
1336/10 June 1918. (See A. M. Schneider, Brande in 
Konstantinopel, in BZ, xli (1941), 382-403; Medielle, i, 
12541356; M. Cezar, Istanbul Yangmlan, in Turk 
Sanati Tarihi Araftirmalan ve Incelemeleri, i (1963), 
327-414). 

Many of the worst fires began in the Diibali (Djiibbe 
'All) district, burning the whole centre of the city and 
reaching to the Marmara coast at KumkapI, Yenikapi 
or Langa. Djibali was particularly prone to the risk of 
fire because of the trades—such as caulking—carried 
out there, the exposure of the Djibali-Unkapan! 
valley to the north-east wind and the density of the 
housing on the slopes up to Fatih (see the views in 
Lorichs and Le Bruyn). Fires starting here often 
swept in two lines, via Fatih and Aksaray to Langa, 
and via Vefa, Shehzade-bashl and Laleli to Yeiiikap!. 
Fires breaking out in the Jewish quarter(Cufut Kaplsl) 
on the Golden Horn and liable, for the same reasons, 
to spread would extend in one direction to the walls 
of the palace and, in another, over Diaehaloehlu. 
destroying all the houses on the slope up to the 
Biiyuk Carsht. Other districts frequently burnt down 
are Takhtakal'e, the Biiyiik Carsht area, and the 
Fener-Balat region. 

Although the reports of the damage caused are 
frequently exaggerated, yet they do indicate that 
there was very substantial damage. It was said that 
20,000 houses were destroyed in the fire of 1043/1633 
(both Katib Celebi in his Fedhleke and Knolles 
(Generali historie, London 1631, 47) speak of “a third 
of the city”); two thirds of the city in 1070/1660, 
with 4,000 deaths; 18 djami's, 19 mesdfids, 2547 
houses and 1146 shops in 1104/1693 (Cezar, 344); 
one eighth of the city in 1142/1729 (Cezar, 353-5); 
two-thirds of the city in 1169/1756 (Mayer, 102); 
20,000 houses in 1196/1782; and half the city in 
1249/1833. More reliable figures are available for the 


second half of the 19th century: in the 30 odd years 
between 1854 and 1885 fires—minor as well as major— 
destroyed 27,000 houses and the single Fatib fire of 
1918 destroyed 7,500. 

In the fires at Takhtakal'e and round the CarshI 
stock and goods of great value were often lost. It was 
estimated that the goods lost in the MI$rCarshtst alone 
in the fire of 1102/1690 were worth three million 
ghuru sh{c. 2 million gold pieces); after a fire in the 
Bedestan in 922/1516 many merchants went bankrupt. 

Fires caused various political, social and economic 
crises in the life of Istanbul. Many fires were delibera¬ 
tely started by dissident Janissaries and '■adiemi- 
oghlanlarl, abetted by the riffraff of the city. In palace 
circles fires caused considerable anxiety as being a 
sign of unrest in the soldiery and in the lower classes 
(Diewdet. xi, 4), and might be a factor in the dismissal 
of leading govermnent figures. It was often reported 
that the Janissaries, among whose duties was fire¬ 
fighting, had in fact encouraged the spread of fires 
(e.g., in 977/1569:'All, Kiinh al-akhbdr, Ms.; Silabdar, 
ii, 349); and the Grand Vizier, the agha of the 
Janissaries, the bostandfl-bashi and the dfebedfi-bashl 
would in person direct operations in fighting a large 
fire, while the sultan often felt it necessary to put in 
an appearance in order to sustain discipline and mo¬ 
rale. Looting by troops and the mob could not be 
prevented (for looters who enriched themselves, see 
Cezar, 330, n. 6). Those made homeless would take 
refuge, with the goods they had managed to save, in 
mosque-courtyards, medrese s, and open spaces such 
as Langa Bostanl, but even here sometimes they 
could not escape. After a fire there would be shortages 
both of food and of building materials, with conse¬ 
quent rises in prices, compelling numbers of people to 
move away to neighbouring towns {e.g., after the 
fire of 1196/1782, to Corlu, Edirne, Izmld, etc.; see 
Cezar, 365). Even buildings of stone, though not 
destroyed, would be made uninhabitable, involving 
the government in heavy expenditure and obliging 
wakfs to draw on their reserve funds. A sultan would 
often instruct notables and wealthy individuals to 
undertake the repair of public buildings. In the period 
of decline, the poor could not be prevented from 
erecting shanties on the site of a fire, which thus was 
never restored to its former order; this, and the 
principle of wakfs with "two rents” (idfaratayn: see 
wa?f), which led to the erection of tumble-down 
booths around a wakf, meant that in the 19th century 
Istanbul looked more ramshackle and neglected than 
it had ever done. 

Fire-fighting was the responsibility of the Janis¬ 
saries, the Bostandfls, the Diebtdiis. and also, in return 
for exemption from certain taxes, the city’s water- 
carriers and the guild of baltadfls. After 1130/1718, 
fire-engines with pumps, introduced by a French 
convert named David, were recognized to be of great 
value (Rashid, v, 306; Kufuk-felebi-zade 'Asim, 255), 
and “fire-brigades” were formed: a unit of tulumbadfis 
attached to the Janissaries in 1132/1719, tulumbadfis 
for each mahalle in 1285/1868, and a regular fire- 
brigade in 1290/1873; fire-insurance began only in 
1890 ( Medfelle, i, 1170-1219). 

(f). Earthquakes too had their effect on the city’s 
general appearance (Mayer, 98-101; Istanbul is one 
of the cities most subject to earthquake in the world, 
suffering 66 shocks between 1711 and 1894). Besides 
the great earthquakes of 1099/1688, 1180/1766 and 
1894 (Cezar, 380-92), there was the major disaster 
beginning on 6 Djumada I 915/22 August 1509, called 
by the chroniclers “Kiifiik Klyamet”, when the 
shocks continued for weeks. The walls were seriously 
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damaged, all the minarets collapsed, and log mosques 
and 1070 houses were destroyed; estimates of the 
killed range from 5000 to 13,000. Many Byzantine 
buildings ( e.g., c Isa Kaplsl) were badly damaged. 
The authorities took emergency action to carry out 
the re-building, one person and a '■awdrid of 

22 aklc being levied from each household in Istanbul, 
and workmen being conscripted from outside (37,000 
from Anadolu and 29,000 from Rumeli), so that the 
work was quickly completed (Cezar, 383). 

vii. — Tiie Inhabitants; Re-Population; 

Religious Minorities; the Military; 

Epidemics; Population Statistics. 

(a) Re-population. 

Throughout his reign, one of Mehemmed II’s main 
preoccupations was to re-populate Istanbul. Various 
methods were employed, particularly and especially 
in the early years, the deportation [see SOrgOn] of 
households from every part of his dominions; later, 
the useful elements of newly-conquered cities—the 
nobility, craftsmen and merchants—were transferred 
to Istanbul; and, always, immigrants of whatever 
religion or race were encouraged to come from any¬ 
where in the world (see H. lnalcik, in Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers, xxiii-xxiv, 237-49). 

The census of 860/1455 shows that many of the 
Muslim immigrants brought from Kodja-eli, Sa- 
rukhan, Aydln, Ballkesir, etc. had fled en masse, to be 
replaced (e.g.) in the mahalles of Kir Nikola and Kir 
Martas by immigrants from Tekirdagh and Corlu. 
One of the reasons for this “flight”, besides the general 
difficulty of making a living in a ruined city, is 
certainly the sultan’s attempt to levy muhafa’-a on the 
immigrants’ houses, as related by ‘Ashikpashazade 
(H. lnalcik, op. cit., 242-3). In about 860/1455 a 
numerous group of Jewish deportees from Rumeli 
was settled in the city; 42 families from Izdin (Lamia) 
in houses at Samatya abandoned by Muslims from 
Ballkesir; 38 families from Filibe in houses in the 
mahalle of Top YlkughI abandoned by immigrants 
from Paphlagonia and Tekirdagh; others came from 
Edirne, Nigbolu, Trikkala, etc. 

Among the Muslim immigrants there were trades¬ 
folk (tailors, blacksmiths, etc.) and many men of 
religion, including adherents of dervish-orders. 
Soldiers (Janissaries, Doghaudjls, etc.) often became 
householders in various mahalle s; the 'azebs of the 
navy settled together in ’■Azebler mahallesi. Groups of 
immigrants usually settled together in one mahallesi 
or monastery (though occasionally Greeks. Jews 
and Muslims are found living in the same build¬ 
ing; and in 860/1455 there were at Samatya 42 
Jewish, 14 Greek, and 13 Muslim families). The 
register shows that at this date the mahalle s which it 
covers were sparsely populated, with only a few 
shops, the churches and monasteries deserted, and the 
houses empty and ruined. Soon afterwards, it seems, 
the sultan took up permanent residence in the now- 
completed palace and began the active promotion of 
building activity, of economic prosperity, and of new 
settlement. In 863/1459 he commanded all the Greeks 
who had left the city btfore or after the conquest to 
return (lnalcik, op. cit., 237-8). It was in these years 
too that, with the aim of making his capital the centre 
of a world-wide empire, he appointed an Orthodox 
patriarch (6 January 1454), an Armenian patriarch 
(865/1460 and a chief rabbi (see below); and in line 
with old Islamic tradition he encouraged the settle¬ 
ment of craftsmen and merchants. 

Enslaved peasants were settled, as the sultan’s 


serfs ( khdss, kul, ortakCi kul), in the villages round 
about in order to restore their prosperity. In the 
ioth/i6th century, by now being ordinary ra r 'dyd J , 
they would form an important element of the popula¬ 
tion of the so-called khdss-koys (for which see 0 . L. 
Barkan, in Ikt. Fak. Mccm., i (1940), 29 ff.). In 904/ 
1498 of the 163 villages in the KadaP of Eyyub (which 
was known as Khdsplar Kaddsl), 110 contained about 
2000 adult khass kul (the rest of the inhabitants being 
ordinary ra’-aya J or siirgiin). The khasf koys covered 
the area from the two Cekmedjes and Baklr-koy to the 
Black Sea coast and to the Bosphorus and Beshik- 
tash (but there were no khdss kuls actually in Istan¬ 
bul). 

The deportations from conquered cities are shown 
in the following list (see A. M. Schneider, in Belleten, 
xvi/61, 41-3; lnalcik, op. cit., 237-8; Jorga, Byzance 
apres Byzance, Bucharest 1972, 48-62): 

863/1459 Armenian and Greek merchants from the 
two Focas and Amasra 

864/1460 Greeks from the Morea, Thasos, Lemnos, 
Imbros, Samothrace 

865/1461 Greeks from Trebizond 

866/1462 Greeks from Mytilene 

867/1463 Greeks from Argos 

873/1468-879/1474 Muslims, Greeks and Armenians 
from Konya, Larenda, Aksaray, Eregli 

875/1470 Greeks from Euboea 

880/1475 Armenians, Greeks and Latins from 
Kaffa. 

The 1542 Greek households whose diizya was made 
over by Mehemmed II to his wak/s (BajvekMet arsivi, 
Tapu defteri 240) are listed in “diemd c ats” (of 
“people from FoCa”, “from Midilli”, etc.), the most 
numerous of these being diemd c at-i Rumiydn-i Midil- 
liiydn, By the middle of the ioth/i6th century these 
dxemd'ats were scattered over the various Greek 
mahalles of Istanbul and Ghalata. The same register 
shows 777 households of Armenians in 24 diemdcats 
(from Larende, Konya, Sivas, Akshehir, etc.) and 
1490 Jewish households (from Lamia, Salonica, 
Euboea, etc.). 

Wakfiyya s of Mehemmed 11 show the BaghSekapl- 
Emindnii region almost exclusively inhabited by 
Jews, the mahalle of Fll-dami inhabited by Greeks, 
Jews and Muslims, and mahalle s along the harbour 
(Khalil Pasha BurghosI, ‘Adjemoghlu, HadjdjI Khalil) 
mainly inhabited by Jews. They give also the names 
of Muslim immigrants from Karaman, Ankara, Iznlk, 
etc., and of Greeks from Trebizond and Mytilene. 

Intense voluntary settlement in Istanbul began 
later, when the first measures of recovery had been 
taken and the city started to prosper. In spite of the 
deaths by plague in 871/1466, a census of 882/1477 
(Topkapi Sarayi Archives, D 9524) shows that Istan¬ 
bul was already then as populous as any other 
Mediterranean city: 


i. Istanbul 



households 

- % 

Muslims 

8951 

60 

Greek Orthodox 

3 i 5 t 

21-5 

Jews 

1647 

II 

Kaffans 

267 

2 

Armenians of Istanbul 
Armenians and Greeks from 

372 

2.6 

Karaman 

384 

2.7 

Gypsies 

3 i 

14,803 

.2 
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ii. Glialata 



households 

_ 0 

Muslims 

535 

35 

Greek Orthodox 

592 

39 

Europeans 

332 

22 

Armenians 

62 

4 


1521 



Grand total: 16,324. 

This total does not include soldiers, medrese- 
students, or slaves. Barkan, estimating these to 
amount to one-Iifth of the population and taking 
five persons to the household, considers the total 
population to have numbered about 100,000 (JUSHO, 
i/I, 21; Schneider, op. oil., p. 44, estimates 60-70,000; 
Ayverdi’s estimate, Istanbul mahalleleri, p. 82, is 
167-175,000. 

Later sultans continued the policy of settling 
deportees from newly conquered regions. Bayezid II 
settled 500 households from Akkerman at Silivri 
KaplsI (Schneider, p. 44; the djizya-registers of 894/ 
1489 show the settlers from Akkerman as 670 house¬ 
holds, see Barkan, in Bclgeler, i/I, 38, table 2). The 
Ottomans’ readiness to welcome Jews expelled from 
Spain, Portugal and Southern Italy in 1492 and the 
following years led to an increase in the Jewish 
population of the city (estimated at 36,000 by von 
Harff, p. 244). Selim I brought 200 households of 
merchants and craftsmen from Tabriz (Lutfi Pasha, 
Talrikh, 237) and 500 from Cairo (some of whom were 
permitted to return by Suleyman). After his capture 
of Belgrade, Suleyman settled Christians and Jews 
near Samatya KaplsI (later Belghrad Kapisi) to form 
the Belghrad mahallesi (Hammer-Purgstall, iii, 14; 
Uzunfar$iU, Osm. Tarihi, ii/2, 312; see also U. Heyd in 
Oriens, vi, 306). One other immigration deserving 
notice is that of the Moriscos from Spain after 978/ 
1570 (referred to in Ottoman records as EnduliislU or 
Mudedidjel (read miidedjdien; see Dozy, Suppl., s.v. 
and mudejares) 'Arablarl(set A. Hess, The Moriscos, 
in Amer. Hist. Rev., lxxxiv/i); these settled together 
in Ghalata around the. Church of S. Paolo and S. 
Domenico (later called ‘Arab Djami'i; see, for the 
date, Bolin, Hisioire de la Latinite de Constantinople, 
Paris 1894, 217); they stirred up much anti-Christian 
feeling in Istanbul (Charriire, iii, 787; Hasluck, ii, 
727 ). 

The Ottoman authorities seem to have taken little 
account of the damage suffered by the cities subjected 
to deportations; the importance attached to centrali¬ 
zation, and the conscious deteimination to make 
Istanbul the principal city not merely of the empire 
but of the world and the centre of world commerce 
overrode other considerations (see T. Stoianovich, 
The conquering Balkan Orthodox Merchant, in JEH, 
xx, at p. 239). 

The deportees enjoyed a special status. They were 
exempt from ’■awarid. for a certain period, but could 
not leave the city without the permission of the 
Subashi. For some time after their arrival—either 
because of their own inclinations or because of their 
special status — each group was treated as a distinct 
diema’-at, living together and named after their native 
region. Hence in the various censuses of the city new 
arrivals are separately listed as diema'ats, not included 
in the residents of mafialles. Thus the immigrants 
from Kaffa and Karaman are djema’-ats in the census 
of 882/1477, but have been absorbed in the general 
Christian population by 1489/894; in that year only 
the immigrants from Akkerman are listed as a 
djema’-at. In the 11 th/ 17th century there are listed 


besides 292 mahalUs, 12 Muslim djemanats, referred 
to as “of Tokat, of Ankara, of Bursa”, who are 
presumably arrivals from those places (M. Aktepe, 
in Istanbul Enstitiisii Dergisi, xi, 116-24). The 
djema'-at is either absorbed into tnalmUes of its co¬ 
religionists or forms a new maltaUe under a different 
name (usually that of the founder of the maltalle’s 
mosque). This process of assimilation worked most 
quickly on the Muslims, and most slowly on the 
Jews (U. Heyd, in Oriens, vi, 305-14). 

In the first half of the ioth/i6th century the popula¬ 
tion increased considerably, mainly fur economic 
reasons. Registers of wakfs show that many merchants 
and craftsmen immigrated from Edirne, Bursa, Anka¬ 
ra, Konya, Aleppo, Damascus, Cairo and even 
(though they were not numerous) from Persia; but 
the chief increase was caused by the immigration of 
young men or of whole peasant families (termed 
ev-gocii) from the poorer regions of the empire who 
had left their holdings to work in the city. Coming 
from central and eastern Anatolia, and from Rumeli 
(especially Albania), they worked as porters, water- 
carriers, boatmen, bath-attendants, hawkers and 
labourers. Some returned home after saving a little 
money, but the majority stayed on. 

In the 16th century the population of Ottoman 
cities in general increased by 80% (Barkan, op. cit., 
25-31), and Istanbul probably showed a still higher 
percentage. The authorities began to be aware of the 
problem of over-population in the middle of the 
century (yet as late as 935/1528 the laws encouraging 
immigration and granting exemptions to Christian 
settlers were still in force; see Barkan, Kanunlar, 
24). The reasons they found for the movement 
from the countryside into Istanbul were these (see 
A. Refik, Istanbul hayatt, 1553-1591, 145; idem, 
Istanbul hayati, 1100-1200, no, 131, 199; Rashid, 
iv, 120; Medjelle, i, 355; M. Aktepe, in TO, ix/13, 1-30) 
(1) the better facilities for making a living; (2) the 
absence of raHyyet taxes [see 6ift resmi]; and (3) 
freedom from exposure to the illegal tekdlif-i shdkka 
and other exactions levied at all periods by soldiers 
and officials and in later times by a'-yin and derebegis 
(see Inalcik, A daletnameler, in Belgeler, ii/3-4). These 
peasant immigrants built houses for themselves in the 
outlying areas of the city (chiefly Kasim Pasha and 
Eyyub; see A. Refik, Istanbul hayati, 1553-91, 140) 
or lodged within the city in bekdr odalarl or bekar 
khanlarl (see above). When the provinces were 
suffering abnormal dearth or disorder, the extent of 
the movement into Istanbul seriously alarmed the 
authorities. During the Djelali disturbances of 1005/ 
1596-1019/1610 many thousands of families fled to 
Istanbul (40,000 (?) families of Armenians alone, see 
Polanyal 1 Simeon'un Seyahatndmesi, tr. H. Andrea- 
syan, Istanbul 1964, p. 4; most or many of these 
were later sent back to their homes). 

Not only was life more secure in Istanbul, no-one 
need starve. The religious foundations naturally 
attracted immigrants, and thousands lived on doles 
of food from a hospice (the hospice of Fatib alone fed 
a thousand people a day) or on a minute income from 
a 1 vakf as a medrese student or as a “bedesman” in a 
mosque or at a tomb (see Ramberti, apud Lybyer, 
240; Barkan, in IFM, xxiii, 281). A foreign visitor 
observed that if it were not for the hospices the 
inhabitants would be eating one another (Dern- 
schwam, 67). When in 1026/1617, as a result of the 
disturbances created by medrese students ( sukhte) in 
Anatolia, it was decreed that medrese education 
should cease except in a few principal cities and the 
provincial hospices were closed (<p. Uluyay, Saruhanda 
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efkiyaltk, 24), the students flocked to Istanbul, 
where they offered a fertile soil for the incitements of 
bigoted preachers (the number of these students 
ranged at different times from 5-8,000). Beggars and 
dervishes were always a problem: particularly in 
Ramadan thousands of them came to Istanbul to 
throng the streets (A, Kefik, Istanbul hayati, 1553-91, 
139); and under Suleyman measures of control were 
taken at Alexandria and Damietta to prevent Egyp¬ 
tian beggars from travelling to Istanbul (Miihimine 
Defteri, no. 16, p. 193). 

Among the floating population of the city were, 
for example, ’■azeb troops coming from the provinces 
to serve in the fleet, deputations from various districts 
coine to carry out local business, to lodge complaints 
about their local authorities or to appeal against 
taxes, and bodies of workmen brought in to build 
ships or do construction work for the state (Barkan, 
in Annates, xvii (19G2), 1098, 1105). 

The authorities considered that this over-popula¬ 
tion caused three principal problems: (1) the water- 
supply was becoming inadequate, it was more diffi¬ 
cult to ensure the supply of food, and the cost of 
living was rising (Selaniki, 3; Medielle, i, 1052); (2) 
security was breaking down, with an increase in 
robbery and murder (A. Refik, Istanbul hayati, 
1553-91, 145), and frequent fires and lootings; (3) as 
the number of unemployed vagrants increased in 
Istanbul, tax revenue from the provinces declined. 
From time to time therefore, and especially after the 
crisis of a riot, a fire or a food-shortage, the authorities 
would take such measures as these: (1) Since un¬ 
married labourers were the chief cause of the troubles, 
all those who had come to Istanbul within a prescribed 
period (five years, ten years) were rounded up and 
expelled; similarly beggars were occasionally rounded 
up and set to work in nearby towns (A. Refik, op. cit., 
145; idem, Istanbul hayati, 1100-1200, no, 131, 
194, 199). Since Albanian vagrants had played a main 
part in the rebellion of Patrona Khalil in 1143/1730, 
stringent repressive measures were taken against 
them (A. Refik, 1100-1200, 110-12). In 1829, during 
a food-shortage, it was decided to expel uiunarried 
men who had come to the city within the past ten 
years, and 4000 were removed (Lutfi, ii, 63). (2) 
Anyone proposing to come to Istanbul for a court 
case had to receive first a certificate of permission 
from his local kdijli, and deputations were not to be 
too numerous. (3) Check points on immigrants, 
particularly on the ev-go(ii, were set up on the roads 
and at the entrances to the city (A. Refik, op. cit., 
80-105). (4) The inhabitants of a mahalle were ordered 
to stand surety for one another (A. Refik, op. cit., 145) 
and imams were instructed to keep strangers out A. 
Refik, op. cit., 139-40). (5) No one was admitted to a 
khan or to a bekar odasi unless he had a surety. (6) The 
construction of new “bachelors’ quarters” was 
forbidden. 

But it was all in vain, as effective control was 
impossible; and in later years the defeats and losses of 
territory in Europe brought new waves of refugees to 
Istanbul (see A. Refik, 1100-1200, 80-105), the last 
being the great migration of 1912 during the Balkan 
Wars. 

(b) Non-Muslims. 

The non-Muslims of Istanbul were in 1001/1592 
classified in six groups: Greeks (Rum), Armenians, 
Jews, Karamanll, Franks of Ghalata and Greeks of 
Ghalata (A. Refik, Istanbul hayati, 1000-1100, 4). 
Only the Orthodox and the Armenian churches and 
the Jewish rabbinate were officially recognized. 

The only Roman Catholic group within the walls 


were*'those families brought from Kaffa in 880/1475 
(numbering, with the Armenians, 267), who were 
granted the churches of St. Nicholas and St. Mary at 
Edirne Kaplsl. Over the years they dispersed or 
moved to Ghalata, and the churches were converted 
to mosques, to be called Kefeli Ojami'i (in 1038/1629) 
andOdalar Djami'i (in 1050/1640) respectively (Belin, 
op. cit., 112-19). Thereafter Catholic churches were 
found only in Ghalata, protected by the Capitula¬ 
tions, and “Franks” were permitted to live only in 
Ghalata: when some of them set up in business as 
doctors and drapers at Baghce KapI and on Divan 
Yolu in the early 19th century, the sultan ordered 
their premises to be closed (Medielle, i, 649). 

The areas particularly inhabited by Greeks and 
Armenians were the Marmara coast of the city, the 
Fener-Balat district, and the Rumeli side of the 
Bosphorus. Non-Muslims usually formed distinct 
mafialle s, each with its own church or synagogue; 
Muslims were reluctant to allow non-Muslims to 
settle among them, finding it repugnant to have to 
observe their practices (see A. Refik, Istanbul hayati, 
I 553' I 59 1 , 46, 48, 50,52; 1000-1100, 29; 1100-1200, 
10, 88). 

Occasionally popular feeling among the Muslim 
populace whould show that it wanted Istanbul to be 
an exclusively Muslim city, and the sultans were 
obliged to re-proclaim and to enforce the various 
regulations and restrictions imposed on dhimmis (dis¬ 
tinctive dress: see Djewdet. vii, 277; Medielle, i, 502; 
A. Refik, Istanbul hayati, 1593-91 47,51; 1000-1100, 
20, 52; 1100-1299, 182; not to ride horses or employ 
slaves: idem, 1553-91, 43, 50; demolition of churches 
improperly built: idem, 1553-91, 44, 45; 1100-1200, 
81,139; not to sell wine: idem, 900-1000, 49). Mistrust 
of and hostility to non-Muslims was brought to the 
surface by various incidents: the question of the 
occupation of miri houses under Mebemmed II 
(Inalctk, in Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 240-9), fear of an 
attack by a Christian fleet (in 944/1537, 979/1571, 
1066/1655), Austrian and Russian attacks after 
1094/1683, and the Greek revolt of 1821. Such 
tensions, together with fires and the building of 
mosques near non-Muslim malialle s, encouraged non- 
Muslims to move away and settle in the outlying 
mahalles along the Marmara Coast and the Golden 
Horn and near the walls (A. Refik, 1000-1100, 53-4). 

On the other hand, Muslims and non-Muslim 
tradesmen and artisans, whose activities were 
controlled by the same hisba regulations, worked 
side by side in the bazaars; protection of non-Muslims 
was in the financial interest of the treasury and of the 
state dignitaries; and above all, the authorities 
appreciated their obligation to observe the tolerance 
prescribed by Islam. The government would therefore 
intervene to prevent attacks on non-Muslims by 
mrdrrsr-students, ’■adiemi-oghlanlarl or the mob 
(Dernschwam, 116; Charrifere, iii, 262; A. Refik, 
Rdfi 4 ilik, in Edeb. Fak. Medim., ix/2, doc. 11). The 
non-Muslims, particularly the Armenians from 
Anatolia, were strongly influenced by Turkish culture. 
Although each community used its own language, the 
common language of Istanbul was Turkish, and for 
motives of political or social prestige non-Muslims 
would try to live and dress like Turks. Conversely, 
however, the Turkish of Istanbul and its folklore 
were influenced by the minorities (see W. Hasluck, 
Christianity and Islam under the Sultans, Oxford 
1929; M. Halit Bayrt, Istanbul Folklore, repr. Istanbul 
1972; idem, Halk ddetleri ve inanmalan, Istanbul 
1940; R. E. K09U, Istanbul Ansiklopedisi, passim). 

The Greek Orthodox, the Armenians and the Jews 
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were regarded as separate millets or taHfes, under the 
authority of the Greek patriarch, the Armenian 
patriach and the chief rabbi respectively, and en¬ 
joyed autonomy in their internal affairs [see millet; 
patrik]. The Greek patriarch and the Rum milleti 
ru'esasl took precedence over the two other groups of 
dignitaries (A. Refik, 1100-1200, 28). The three 
religious leaders were elected by their communities 
but their authority derived from their berats (which 
had to be obtained, by payment of a “pishkesh") 
granted by the sultan. The community could petition 
the sultan to dismiss its leader (C. Orhonlu. Telhlsler, 
Istanbul 1970, 161) and the leader could ask the 
sultan to give effect to his commands (for the Greek 
patriarchate, see S. Runciman, The Great Church in 
captivity, Cambridge 1968; Rum Patrihligi nizamatl, 
in DUstiir, i, 902-38). 

Until the I2th/i8th century there were some 40 
Greek churches in Istanbul, only three of which had 
existed before the conquest (listed in Schneider, 
Byzanz, 38-49). When the question was raised how it 
was possible for these churches to exist in a city taken 
by force, the fiction of a willing surrender was 
accepted to legalize the situation (see Jnalcik, in 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 233; Runciman, 153, 157, 
199, 204; for the Jews, see A. Refik, 1100-1200, 13). 

The patriarchate was obliged to make itself 
responsible for various civil matters relating to the 
Greeks of the city, and its duties increased as the 
treasury resorted more and more to the collection of 
taxes from the community en bloc (maktu c ). The 
patriarchate’s bureaucracy therefore became increas¬ 
ingly influential (for the influence of the Logothete, 
see A. Refik, 1100-1200, 13). 

Economically the Greeks were far better off than 
they had been in the last decades of the Byzantine 
Empire (Jorga, Byzance apres Byzance, repr. Bucha¬ 
rest 1971; T. Stoianovich, op. cit .; The Greek Merchant 
Marine, 1453-1850, ed. S. A. Papadopoulos, Athens 
1972; A. E. Vacalopoulos, Origins of the Greek Nation, 
1970-72; tnalcik, in 1st., xliii, 153-5), and were satis¬ 
fied with their lot (Runciman, pp. 180, 394). They 
held an important share of iltizdm state contracts, 
they had supplanted the Italians in maritime trade in 
the Black Sea and the Aegean, and they controlled a 
large part of the city’s food trade. In Fener, the new 
seat of the patriarchate, there grew up a genuine 
Greek aristocracy of eleven families made rich by 
trade and by * 7 f«dm-contracts, who claimed descent 
from the great families of the Byzantine Empire; 
they increased their power and influence by supplying 
the sultans with personal physicians and commercial 
agents and by filling the posts of Chief Interpreter of 
the Divan and of the Fleet in the nth/i7th century; 
and from them later the hospodars of Moldavia and 
Wallachia were chosen (Jorga, op. cit., 226-47; J. Gott- 
wald, Phanariotische Studien, in Leipziger Viertels- 
jahrschr: Siidosteuropa, v (1941), 1-58). In the census 
of 1833 the Rum millet numbered 50,343 males in 
Greater Istanbul. 

A group of Orthodox Christians deported from 
Karaman, Turkish-speaking and ignorant of Greek 
(Deruschwam, 52), were under the authority of the 
Greek patriarch but preserved the character of a 
separate dfernd'-at. In the middle of the ioth/i6th 
century they were settled near Yedikule, but a century 
or more later Eremya Celebi reported them as living 
at Narllkapi, inside and outside the city wall. They 
were skilled goldsmiths and embroiderers, and were 
rich (N. de Nicolay, Navigations . . . Anvers 1577, 
239 )- 

The Armenians first elected a patriarch, on the 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV 


sultan’s orders, in 1461. He made his residence the 
Church of Surp Kevork (Sulumanastlr; F. Babinger, 
Ein Besitzstreit um Sulu Manastir . ... in Festschrift 
fur Jan Rypka, Prague 1956, 29-37) at Samatya, 
where the most important Armenian community then 
dwelt (and where later Eremya Celibi (p. 3) mentions 
over a thousand Armenian families living alongside 
Greeks). In the nth/i7th century the Armenians 
were most numerous at KuinkapI, and in 1051/1641 
the seat of the patriarchate was transferred here, to 
the Church of Surp Asduadzadzin (H. Andreasyan, 
notes to Eremya Celebi, pp. 87-90). The Armenians 
were concentrated particularly at YefiikapI, Kum- 
kapl, Balat and Topkapl. Many of fhe Armenian 
families of Ghalata had been settled there since 
Genoese times. There were Armenians living among 
Jews at Beshiktash, Kuruceshme and Ortakoy 
(Eremya Celebi, 43-52). In the nth/i7th century 
the Armenians controlled the silk trade between 
Persia, Turkey and Italy [see harIr, 214], and 
many of them made fortunes from il/izdm-contracts 
and banking (Y. (park, Turk Devleti hizmelinde 
Ermeniler, Istanbul 1953). From the early 19th 
century they ran the mint and came to control the 
state finances (see Diewdet. xi, 28: White, iii, 188, 
287). Attempts by the banking families to control the 
patriarchate and the Armenian tradesfolk led to 
dissensions in the community (H. G. O. Dwight, 
Christianity in Turkey, London 1854, 131-2). Earlier, 
the activity of Catholic missionaries had aroused 
dissensions, which prompted vigorous action by the 
Porte after 1696/1108 (A. Refik, Istanbul hayati, 
1100-1200, 21, 32, 35, 160; Djewdet, ii, 93; xi, 8, 34); 
yet later a Catholic (Uniate) community was estab¬ 
lished composed particularly of the wealthier and 
educated Armenians: according to the census of 1826 
(Luffl, 275) they numbered about a thousand (L. Ar- 
pee. The Armenian awakening . . 1820-1860, Chicago 
1909). In the census of 1833 the Armenian millet in 
Greater Istanbul numbered 48,099 males. 

The Jews of Istanbul, numbering 1647 households 
at the end of the reign of Mebemmed II (see above), 
consisted of the following main groups: those that had 
survived the conquest; Karaites brought from Edirne 
and settled in the harbour area; Rabbanite and 
Kaiaite communities later brought, usually by force, 
from various towns of Anatolia and Rumeli where 
they had been living, known as Ronianiots, since By¬ 
zantine times (see Ankori, Karaites in Byzantium, 
New York 1959, 140); the dfizya registers for the 
wakfs of Mebemmed II (Basvek.ilet Arsivi, Tapu 
defteri no. 240 and no. 210) give the numbers and 
original homes of each. It seems that Mebemmed II 
granted aman to the Jews living in Istanbul at the 
conquest (see Ankori, op. cit., 59-64) and left them in 
their homes (for an alleged agreement, see Schneider, 
in Belleten, xvi/61, 40; Heyd, p. 305; A. Refik, 1100- 
1200, 11). A djuya-register (Tapu defteri no. 240, 10) 
notes them as numbering 116 families. As a result of 
Rabbi Isaac Sarfati’s letter urging the Jews of Europe 
to settle in Ottoman territory, some families migrated 
from Germany, Austria and Hungary (H. Graetz, 
Gesch. der Juden, Leipzig 1881, viii, 214; Heyd, 306); 
but the register just cited notes the dfemd < at-i 
Eskinas-i Alaman as numbering only 26 families. By 
894/1489 the number of Jewish households had risen 
to a total of 2027. 

Jews settling in Istanbul were organized in 
diema c ats, each with its own synagogue, as a spiri¬ 
tual and administrative unit (A. Galant6, i, 75, 99- 
101). In the middle of the ioth/i6th century there 
were 40-44 synagogues and dfema'-ats (Heyd, 303; 

16 
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Dernschwam, 107-n [42 schools, and further im¬ 
portant details; total Jewish population, 15,035]), 
In 959/1552 the Marranos settled in Istanbul under 
the sultan’s protection, and the Marrano banking 
family of Mend£s acquired a dominating position in 
the state finances and in commerce with Europe (see 
Inalcik, Capital formation, JEH, xxix, 121-3; S. 
Schwarzfuchs, Annates, xii, 1957, 112-18). Jews from 
Spain and Italy brought various’new techniques with 
them(Ramberti,241 ;Villal6n, 116;Dernschwam, in). 

The Romaniot, Sephardic and Karaite communities 
retained their separate identities until the nth/i7th 
century; but as a result of the changes of residence 
caused by the fires of 1043/1633 and 1071/1660 the 
communities became mixed (Heyd, 313) and finally 
there was only a single community; the Sephardim, 
being economically much the strongest, assumed 
responsibility first for the Ashkenazim and then for 
the Romaniots. Already in 990/1582 the three com¬ 
munities made a joint application to the sultan to 
open a new cemetery at Khasskov (A. Refik, 53). 
The Jews of Kha$$koy became very numerous (Evliya 
Celebi, i, 413). In 1044/1634 there were in Istanbul 
1255 Jewish ' awariif-khanesi (Aktepe, no) and at the 
end of that century 5000 Jews paying dfizya (for 
their maballes, see Heyd, 309-12). 

When construction of the Valide I )iarm c i was 
begun (1006/1597), the Jews of Emindnii (about 100 
houses, see Eremya Celebi, p. 164) were transferred 
to Khasskov (Evliya Celebi, i, 413-4). In 1139/1727 
Jews living outside the Ballk pazarl gate near the 
mosque were ordered to sell their properties to 
Muslims and move to other Jewish mahalles, (A. Refik, 
J100-J200 88-9). Khasskov became hereafter the 
main residential centre for the Jews of Istanbul 
(Galant6, 54). In the 19th century the Jews were 
estimated to number 39,000, in 12,000 households 
(White, ii, 230; official figures in 1833, 1,413 males; 
cf. L. A. Frankl, Nach Jerusalem, Leipzig 1858-60, 
194-5, whose estimates are supported by the 1927 
census figure of 39,199). 

Individual conversions to Islam were frequent, new 
converts being particularly zealous to promote con¬ 
version (Villalon, 72; Dernschwam, in). The Divan 
supplied funds (nev-muslim aklasl ) to provide the 
convert with new clothes, and he was paraded on 
horseback through the streets. But the principle of 
abstaining from forced conversion was carefully ob¬ 
served, and the authorities appear to have taken 
little interest in promoting conversions. One example 
of a mass conversion is that of the Armenian gipsies at 
Topkapl (Eremya Celebi, 23). Muslim men often 
married non-Muslim wives (this was regarded as 
commendable), and this led to much conversion. 
Slaves usually embraced Islam. Not only were there, 
as a result of the ghulam (^.r.) system, numerous 
slaves in the palace and in the houses of great men; 
anyone of any means owned one or several slaves for 
various domestic duties. To own slaves was a profit¬ 
able investment: slaves or freedmen ( asadlu, *atik, 
mu c tak) were used also as commercial agents or as an 
industrial work-force, and were often hired out. The 
principle of mukdtaba [?.ti.] was common (for the 
treatment of slaves see esp. Villaldn, 56 f.; Dern¬ 
schwam, in, 121,129,140-2,161). 

(c) The 'a skeri class. 

Since they paid no taxes, the personnel of the 
palace and the bapi-frulv troops do not figure in the 
various registers providing statistics for the popula¬ 
tion of Istanbul; but in numbers and in view of their 
duties, they played an important part in the life of 
the city. 


Date 

Palace 

RapI Kulu Fleet and 

Total 

personnel 

troops 

arsenal 






88 o/i 475 (>) 


12,800 

? 

12,800 

92 o/i 5 i 4 (*) 

3.742 

16,643 

? 

20,385 

933 /i 526 ( 3 ) 

11,457 

12,689 

? 

24,146 

1018/1609C) 

I 2 - 97 I 

77,523 

2,364 

92,858 

lotio/ibOg^) 

c. 19 OOO 

c. 80,000 

1,003 C. 

100,000 


(Sources: (1) Iacopo de Promontorio-de Campis, ed. 
Babinger, Munich 1957, 48; (2) Barkan, IFM, xv, 
312; (3) Barkan, IFM, xv, 300; (4) ‘Aynl 'All, Risale, 
Istanbul 1280, 82-98; (5) Barkan, IFM xvii, 216, 227). 

The above figures show that the number of fcapi-(tulu 
increased in the century after 920/1514 by about five 
times: this increase was mainly in the members of 
the Janissaries, and occurred particularly between 
1001/1593 and 1015/1606 with the demand for 
infantrymen (see CH 1 st., i, 344-50); only 15,000 
Janissaries took part in the campaign of 1006/1597, 
but there were 37,000 Janissaries by 1018/1609. 
Some of the Janissaries lived in Istanbul, some were 
stationed in provincial towns and on the frontiers, of 
49.500 Janissaries, 20,468 were in Istanbul in 1076/ 
1665 and 37,094 in 1080/1669 (IFM, xvii, 216). The 
Kopriiliis attempted to reduce their number, so that 
in 1083/1672 the Janissaries numbered only 18,150 and 
the total fcapl-kttlu force only 34,825 (Silabdar, i, 499, 
580). In the I2th/i8th century, the Janissaries 
numbered 40,000, but it was estimated that through¬ 
out the empire 160,000 men were, or claimed to be, 
Janissaries (the distinction must be borne in mind, 
for many individuals who entered the corps to obtain 
its privileges were not effective troops). Conversely, 
as early as the reign of Mebemmed II some Janissaries 
had been absorbed in the general population as 
tradesmen and artisans, and the numbers of these 
increased, for with depreciation a Janissary's daily 
pay, never more than eight akles, became practically 
worthless, so that more and more of them became 
esndf. At the end of the ioth/i6th century the author¬ 
ities had great difficulty in mobilizing these “trading” 
Janissaries for service (SelanikI, passim; Orhonlu, 
Telhtsler, docs. 15, 19). In the nth/i7th century we 
encounter in Istanbul (as elsewhere) many individuals 
called "Janissary” (raifil, beshe) or “sipahi” (dfiindi ) 
who are in fact very wealthy and influential. The 
penetration of Janissaries and other kapl-bulu into 
the economic life of the city was to have important 
effects, especially since they regarded themselves as 
outside the hisba jurisdiction. 

Janissaries were widely used to supply the “police” 
forces of the city, with the duties of maintaining 
order and of providing guards in the markets, at the 
quays and in other public places, and this authority 
enabled them to impose various illegal exactions and 
even sometimes attempt to corner a commodity; the 
lives and property of non-Muslims were in effect at 
their mercy. During the ever more frequent J anissary 
mutinies after 1600 the city was in complete anarchy 
with the populace terrified, the shops shut, and the 
ever-present fear of fires and looting (see Hammer- 
Purgstall, x, index s.v. Janiischaren-Aufruhr). With 
so many nominal Janissaries engaged in trade, some 
of these disturbances may be regarded as popular 
risings against the state authorities (see Porter, 
Observations, p. xxviii). 

The c adiemi-oehlanlart [q.v.] also had a significant 
place in Istanbul social life. Those in the Istanbul 
barracks numbered at first 3000 (Uzum;ar$ili, Kapu- 
kulu ocaklart, i, 79), 7000 in 1555 (Dernschwam, 65). 
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They were an important labour force, employed in 
public works (Barkan, Vorganisation du travail..., 
Annates, xvii, 1094; A. Refik, in F.deb. Fak. Medftn., 
v/i, 6-10, 12) and in the sultan’s gardens (Dern- 
schwani, 64-5). Their daily pay was very small (1/2- 
2 akla in 1555). Since they enjoyed the immunities of 
the sultan’s slaves, they were a turbulent element in 
the population, over-bearing and always ready to 
make trouble. 

Practically the whole palace and kaplkulu estab¬ 
lishment accompanied the sultan on campaign. At 
such a time, the life of the markets was completely 
disorganized: prices rose, commodities were cornered 
and shortages appeared (Selaniki, Ms.). Janissaries 
engaged in trade were obliged to close their businesses; 
a proportion of the members ot various guilds were 
conscripted to accompany the army as ordudfu 
(Medfelle, i, 619-36); so that a fair proportion of the 
townsfolk too left the city. This, of course, occurred 
practically every year until the reign of Selim II; and 
the consequent disruption was one of the reasons why 
the statesmen became reluctant that the sultan should 
campaign in person (cf., for 1570, Hill, iii, 892; for 
1596, Selaniki, Ms.). 

(d) Epidemics. 

Just as fires repeatedly destroyed habitations, so 
too great numbers of the inhabitants were frequently 
carried off by epidemics —of plague, cholera and 
smallpox. In the plague of 871/1466, 600 people died 
each day, and many fled the city for good: “the City 
was emptied of its inhabitants” (Critoboulos, tr. Riggs, 
220-2), and four years later plague again put a halt 
to trade (W. Heyd, Hist, du commerce du Levant, ii, 
341). Later serious epidemics occurred in 917/151 r, 
932/1526, 969/1561, 992/1584, 994/1586 (see The 
Fugger Newsletters, ed. V. von Klarwill, London 1928, 
1041,998/1590, 1000/1592 (Sel&nikI, MS.), 1008/1599, 
1034/1625, 1047/1637, 1058/1648 (Chalkokondyles, 
Histoire de la decadence . . . tr. B. de Vigenire, Rouen 
1660, 1013), 1063/1653, 1084/1673 (Galland, ii, 178), 
1179/1765 (H. Grenville, Observations, ed. S. Ehren- 
kreutz, Ann Arbor 1965, 72, 74, 106), 1207/1792 
(Diewdet. x, 94), 1812 (Andrcossy, 178-84), 1837 
(Memoire of Mrs. Elisabeth S. Dwight..., New York 
1840), 1845-7 (M. P. Verrolet, Du Cholera-morbus en 
1845, 1846 et 1847, Constantinople 1848), and 1865 
(H. Leach, Brief notes . . ., London 1866). These 
outbreaks lasted for months and sometimes, becoming 
endemic, for years, giving rise to thousands of deaths: 


1000 a day in 1592 and 1648, 3000 a day in 1792. The 
total deaths in the 1812 outbreak are recorded as 
150,000 (Andr6ossy, 180)—and in another account 
(Lettres ecrites des missions itrangeres, Lyon 1819, 
p. 2) even 200-300,000. In 1837, according to von 
Moltke (letter 26) a twentieth of the population 
(25,000 people) perished. The principle of quarantine 
was adopted in 1838 (with a Karantina Nafirllghl 
set up in 1839), but with little effect (S. Onver, 
Osmanlt tababeti ve Tanzimat, in Tanzimat, i, 947-50; 
B. $ehsiivaroglu, Tttrkiye Karantine tarihine bir 
bakis, Istanbul J958). The plague helped in the decline 
of Istanbul’s commerce, English quarantine regula¬ 
tions having the effect of diverting an important 
proportion of its trade to Leghorn in the 18th century 
(Porter; Grenville, p. 64). 

(e) Population. 

The most reliable sources for estimates of the city's 
total population at different periods are certainly the 
various Ottoman registers, but even these, being 
compiled for taxation purposes, do not cover all the 
: inhabitants (women and children, the ’■askeri class, 
students and others exempt from taxes do not appear), 
and the unit they employ is often the khatie, “house¬ 
hold”; the dfizya registers list only the adult males, 
and the '■awarid taxes are levied on the basis of 
another, fictitious, “khane” comprising several house¬ 
holds [see ‘awarid], Nineteenth-century figures (see 
below) indicate that a household rarely numbered 
more than 3-4 persons on average (in Byzantine 
times, 2.6-5.2, see Jacoby, p. 102), and this figure is 
probably valid for earlier times, in a city where many 
of the inhabitants lived in miserable conditions of 
nutrition and hygiene, where the average expectation 
of life was only 25 years, and where unmarried men 
were so numerous (45,000 in 1856: workmen and 
me’drrsc-students). 

In the present state of research, the figures 
below must be taken as the basis for comparison. 

Thus the 1477 population (Ghalata included) of 
16,326 khanes had increased nearly five times by about 
1535. In about 1550 C. de Villaldn (Viaje de Turquia, 
p. 306) estimated the population of Istanbul and its 
environs at about 120,000 households, which would 
represent an increase of 50% over 15 years. In fact 
Barkan ( JESHO, i/I, p. 28) has shown that there was 
an increase of over 80% in Ottoman cities generally 
in the ioth/i6th century. Modern authors estimate 
the total population in the 16th century at about 


Year 

Unit 

Muslims 

Christians 

Jews 

Total 

882/i 4 77(‘) 

kjtdne 

9 , 5 i 7 

5,162 

1,647 

16,326 

894/1489P) 

khatie 

[ ] 

5,462 

2,491 


c. 94 2 / 1 535 < 3 ) 

khane 

46,635 

25,295 

8,070 

80,000 

1044/1634 

c awarid 
khane si 

1.525 

[ ] 

1,255 


iio2/i69o(‘) 

khane 

t ] 

14,231 

9,642 


ho2/i69o( 5 ) 

poll-tax 

payers 

[ ] 

45 ,H 2 

8,236 


I242/l826(‘) 

1245/1829H 

males 

individuals 

45,000 

50,000 

[ ] 

- 359,890 




I2 4 9/i833(») 

males 

73,496 

102,649 

11,413 


1273/1856 

) khane 
f individuals 

29,383 

73,093 

19,015 

62,383 




1918H 

I927( 1 ») 


individuals 

individuals 


447,851 


243,060 


700,000 

690,911 


(Notes: (1) See above, p. 238; (2) Barkan, Belgeler, i, 
39; 447 mixed Jewish and Christian khanes are 
included in the total for Christians; (3) Barkan’s 
estimate in JESHO, i/I, 20; (4) Topkapi Sarayi 
Archives no. 4007, suburbs included; (5) Mantran, 


Istanbul, 46-7: a further 14,653 persons are exempt; 
Mantran estimates 62,000 khane in all; (6) Luffl, i, 
279; (7) Lutfl, ii, 62; (8) Topkapi Sarayi Archives no. 
75°; (9) Istanbul rekberi, 1934, 163, foreigners exclud¬ 
ed; (10) the first census). 
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700,000 (Lybyer, Constantinople as capital ..., see 
Bibliography., 377; Braudel, Mtditerranie, 272 
Mantran’s estimate for the next century ( Istanbul, 
44-7) is 650-750,000, or 700-800,000 with the suburbs 
included. Other estimates tend to bear out these 
figures: Sanderson, 1,231,000; G. Moro (Alberi, ser. 
3, iii, 334), 800,000 (but the bailo Garzoni (Alberi, 
389) says only “piu di trecento mila persone”). 

However, these figures for Ottoman Istanbul intra 
muros seem to be exaggerated. The population of 
Istanbul and Ghalata together never exceeded 
400,000 in the Byzantine period (see Jacoby, in 
Byzantion, xxxi (1961), 82-109). The reliable figures 
of the last fifty years are: 


1927 

245,000 

1940 

272,000 

1950 

350,000 

i960 

433,000 

1965 

482,000 


and it is difficult to accept that the total for pre- 
i9th-century Istanbul was higher than these (given 
that most houses consisted of a single storey, and 
there were such wide areas of garden and open space; 
building upwards, with several storeys, began slowly 
after the Crimean War). The 1927 figures (covering 
17.2 km.*) give a density of 145 persons per hectare 
(the pre-i5th century density for European cities 
being under 200, see Jacoby, 105). Garzoni’s estimate 
of over 300,000 for 1573 and the 1829 count of 360,000 
seem more probable. (Other estimates for Istanbul 
intra muros: J. E. Dekay (1833): 250,000; Hoffman: 
380,000; Visquenel (1848): 321,000; Verrolot (1848): 
360,000; for all these see V. Michoff, La population .. ., 
i-iv). The relative proportions for the population of 
Istanbul intra and extra muros can be seen approxi¬ 
mately from these figures for bakeries: 


Istanbul 

Ghalata 

Uskudar 

Eyyub 


1083/1672 

84 

25 

14 

11 


1169/1755 

141 

61 

22 

7 


1182/1768 
297 
116 

65 

28 


and for chandlers’ premises (1083/1672): 
Istanbul 24 


Ghalata 

UskudSr 

Eyyub 


(high, in view of the slaughter¬ 
houses at Yedikule). 


Of imported groceries, in 1018/1609 three-fifths went 
to Istanbul and only two-fifths to the three “town¬ 
ships”, who consequently complained (see A. Refik, 
1000-1100, doc. 74) One eighth of imported fruit went 
to Ghalata at the end of the 9 th/ 15 th century (ihtisib 
regulation in TV, i/5, 339). Although the population 
increase was greater in Ghalata in the 17th and 18th 
centuries, and Topkhane, Bevoghlu and Rasim 
Pasha expanded greatly, yet up to about 1840 
“Istanbul” meant Istanbul intra muros. 

Until 1945, the distribution of population between 
Istanbul intra muros and "Greater” Istanbul was 
similar to the 19th-century distribution. Since that 
date there has been some redistribution, as is shown 
by these figures: 

Year Population of Istanbul “Greater” Istanbul 
Turkey intra muros (including Beyoglu, 
Be$ikta$, §i$Ii, 
Kadikoy and Eyiip 


1927 

13,648,000 

245,982 

694,292 

1940 

17,821,000 

266,272 

841,611 

1950 

20,947,000 

349,909 

1,035,202 

i960 

27 , 755 ,ooo 

433,629 

1,466,435 

1965 

31,391,000 

482,451 

1,541,695 


While therefore the increase in the population of 
Greater Istanbul is proportional to that in the whole 
country, the increase for Istanbul intra muros is 
relatively less. 

Bibliography. A. Ottoman Documents, (i) 
Documents relating to wakfs. 1. Wakfiyyas. 
Published: facsimile of the original wakfiyya for 
Eyyub, dated 861/1457, in Fdtih Mehmei II vak- 
fiyeleri, publ. by Vakiflar Genel Mudiirliigii, 
Ankara 1938, 336-40; for Kalenderkhane (Church 
of Akataleptos), in Zwei Stiftungsurkunden des 
Sultans Mehmet II. Fatih, ed. T. Oz, Istanbul 1935, 
i*-i5*. Individual wakfiyyas such as these were 
all combined in a single wakfiyya after the com¬ 
pletion of the mosque and complex of Mehemmed 
II. The oldest copy of this, in Arabic, originally 
preserved in the tiirbe of Mehemmed II, is now 
in the Tiirk-lslam Eserleri Miizesi (old no. 1872, 
new no. 667); it belongs to 877/1472 or 878/1473, 
and has been published in (poor) facsimile in O. N. 
Ergin, Fdtih imareti vakfiyesi, Istanbul 1945, 
1-68. Later in the reign a new comprehensive 
wakfiyya was drawn up, and an official copy ( tughra 
of Bayezid 11 ) has survived; facsimile in Zwei 
Stiftungsurkunden . . ., pp. 1-149. In the mid 10th/ 
16th century (see Ergin, op. cit., 29-34) this 
wakfiyya was translated into Turkish (with some 
rearrangement and stylistic expansion), facsimile 
in Fdtih Mehmet II vakfiyeleri, 14-198.—Suley¬ 
man 1 (facsimile): K. E. Kiirkpuoglu, Suleymaniye 
vakfiyesi, Ankara 1962.—Published in Vakiflar 
Dergisi: Kara Ahmed Pasha, in i, 83-168 (§. Yalt- 
kaya); Kaymak Mustafa Pasha, in viii, 15-35 (M. 
Aktepe).—Most of the wakfiyyas relating to Istan¬ 
bul which are preserved in the archives of the 
Vakiflar Umum Mudurliigu at Ankara are accessi¬ 
ble in register copies in the Istanbul series. 

2. Registers of inspection ( teftish ) and rents 
(dfibayet). These registers, drawn up to record 
the income of wakfs and to be used by rent-collec¬ 
tors (djdbi), are of great importance as detailing 
the properties that supported a wakf. The oldest 
known is the Dfibayet register for Ayasofya of 
895/1489 (Ba^vek&let Ar^ivi, Maliyeden miidevver 
no. 19, 56 ff., Arabic; some of the leaves out 
of order; drawn up by the kd(li Yusuf b. Khalil): 
a similar register had existed, drawn up in 874/ 
1469. A similar detailed register was drawn up 
by Mebmed b. ‘All al-Fenarl, kadi of Edirne, in 
926/1519 (Belediye Libr., Ms Cevdet O 64, 444 ff.). 
Registers for all the wakfs of Mehemmed II in 
Istanbul: Ba^vekalet Ar?ivi, Tapu defteri no. 210 
(947/1540) and no. 240 (952/1545). 

Other similar registers refer to the wakfs of 
ordinary citizens. The most important of these 
(Ba$vekalet Ar$ivi, Tapu defteri no. 251) has been 
published: Istanbul vakiflan Tahrir defteri, 953 
(1546) tarihli, ed. 0 . L. Barkan and E. H. Ay- 
verdi, Istanbul 1970. Two similar, unpublished, 
registers are: Ba$vek&let Ar?ivi, Tapu defteri 670, 
drawn up by Hasan b. Yusuf between 986/1578 
and 988/1580, and Tapu ve Kadastro Umum Miid- 
urliigii, Ankara, Eski Kayitlar nos. 542 and 543, 
drawn up after 1005/1596. 

Registers of annual accounts also survive. The 
summary balances (idimal) for the mosques of 
Fatih and Ayasofya for the years 894/1489-896/ 
1491 have been published by 6. L. Barkan ( lFM, 
xxiii (1962-3), 342-79); see also, idem, Silleymdniye 
Camii ve imareti tesislerine ait yiUik bir muhasebe 
bildngosu, 993)994, in Vakiflar Dergisi, ix, 109-62. 

(ii) Documents relating to kisba ( iktisab). These 
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are of three main types: 1. regulations, lists of 
fixed prices; 2. registers of rusum-i ihtisabiyye; 

3. registers of guildsmen made for various pur¬ 
poses. 1. Regulations dated 907/1501, published 
by 0 . L. Barkan in Tarih Vesikalart, i/5 (1942), 
329-40; Fr. tr. by R. Mantran, in Les Cahiers 
dc Tunisie, no. 14 (1956), 213-41. Very similar 
provisions are found in later codes (Atif Ef. Libr. 
Ms. 1734; Bayezid Libr., Ms Veliyuddin 1070; 
University Libr., Ms. T. 734; Sarajevo, Orien- 
talni Institut, Ms. 1054). Firmans relating to 
ifitisdb are preserved in records of daily business 
(see (ttt) below) and price regulations (narkh) in 
kadis' registers; for examples of the latter, see 
O. Nuri Ergin, Medfelle-i Umur-i Belediyye, 
Istanbul 1922. 2. These registers list the trades¬ 
people of Istanbul in 15 sectors, giving for each 
the location of his business, his trade, the owner’s 
name and the amount of tax payable. They give 
similar information regarding the ships importing 
provisions are found in later codes (Atif Ef. Libr., 
det B 2 (of 1092/1681), B 10 and B 23; Basvekalet 
Arsivi, Maliyeden miidevver nos. 514 and 526. 
Partial publication of such a document by R. Man¬ 
tran, in Melanges Louis Massignon, Damascus 1957, 
iii, 127-49; see also Nihat G 61 , 176j tarihli esnaf 
tahrir defterine gore. . ., Istanbul University, Ede- 
biyat Fakiiltesi, tez 1071. 3. Register of the water¬ 
men ( kaytkll ): Belediye Libr., Ms. Cevdet B 8; 
of the bakers: Topkapi Arsivi, D 9580. 

(iii) Numerous documents relating to Istanbul 
are to be found dispersed in various collections 
in the Ottoman archives. As examples only, the 
following may be cited: 1. Miihimme Defteri. Many 
documents in this series have been published 
by Ahmed Refik [Altinay], in the series Hidirt 
Onundfu astrda Istanbul hayati, 961-1000, Istanbul 
1333 (2nd ed., Istanbul 1935);. . . 1100-1200, Istan¬ 
bul 1931; ... 1100-1200, Istanbul 1930;... 

1200-12 55, Istanbul 1932. Many documents from 
the Miihimme registers aoe given in F.rgin’s 
Medfelle, i. 

2. Maliye ahhdm defterleri. Nos. 2775 and 9824 
in the Mhliyeden miidevver series are especially 
important for Istanbul. 

3. Kuyud-i ahkdm al-shikdydt series. Registers 
relating to Istanbul start from 1155/1742. Much 
information on the tradespeople. 

4. Registers of the kadis. Most of the registers 
of the kadis of Istanbul, Ghalata and Oskiidar are 
lost, but some important examples survive in the 
archives of the Istanbul Muftiilugii and of Topkapi 
Sarayi. Some docs, published by Ergin, in Medielle, 
i. 

5. Mukata’-a registers (recording the income 
of the State Treasury). For an important example 
from the reign of Mebemmed II, see JF.SHO, iii 
(i960), 132. Customs registers: Ba$vekalet Arsivi, 
Maliye no. 312 (of 992/1585). no. 5227 (of 1098/ 
1687), no. 3129 (of 1102/1690), no. 918 (of 110S/ 
1696), no. 6164 (of 1138/1725); no. 2996 (of 1206/ 
1791); also K 4 mil Kepeci tasnifi nos. 4241-4368, 
5207-66. 

6 . The Muhasebe idfmal defterleri (the oldest 
is Belediye Libr., Ms. Cevdet O 91) record the 
expenses for official institutions in Istanbul. 

7. The affairs of Istanbul fell within the purview 
of the Shlkk-I San! Defterdan, so that documents 
emanating from his various offices, especially the 
Istanbul mukdfa < asl kaiemi, are of importance. 

8. The most important assemblage of individual 
documents is that made by Cevdet, under the heads 


Belediye, Iktisat, Sihhiyye, Saray, Zaptiye and 
Maarif (see M. Sertoglu, Muhteva bakumndan 
Bafvekdlet Arfivi, Istanbul 1955, p. 71). 

Further sources for the later history of Istanbul 
are the official yearbooks (salname) and various 
publications of the municipal authorities ( Belediy- 
ye), e.g., Salndme series, 1847-1918 (see 1 A, art. 
Sainame); Istanbul lielediyyesi ihsd 3 iyydt medf- 
miVasl, 1328-1335; I. B. Medlmu^asl, 1930-7; 
Istanbul fehn istatistik yilltgi, 1930-3; Belediye 
ytlhgt, Ankara 1949 (pp. 341-69 relating to Istan¬ 
bul). 

B. Ottoman narrative and descriptive sources. 
Kutb al-Din al-Makki, ed. E. Kamil, in Tarih 
Semineri Dergisi, i-ii (1937), 5; Evliya Celebi, 
Seyahatname, i, Istanbul 1314 (Eng. tr., J. von 
Hammer, Narrative of travels..., London 1846); 
A. S. Levend, Tiirk edebiyatinda sehrengizler ve 
sehrengizlerde Istanbul, Istanbul 1958; LatifI [q.v.], 
Evsdf-i Istanbul; Yahya, Shehrengiz-i Istanbul, 
see TDF.D, xvii (1969), 73-108; H. Wurm, Der 
osmanische Historiker Huseyn b. Gaffer, Freiburg 
1971; Asaf HAlet Qelebi, Divan siirinde Istanbul, 
Istanbul 1953; Hey’et-i sdbtka-i Kostanfiniyye, Is¬ 
tanbul University Libr., Ms. Yildiz 612. 

— C. General works. — K, M. Bazili, 
Oierki Konstantinoplia, St. Petersburg 1835, E. A. 
Grosvenor, Constantinople 2 vols., London 1895; 
E. Oberhummer, Constantinopolis, in Pauly-Wisso- 
wa, Real-Encyc. des Class. Altertums, vii (Stuttgart 
1900), 963-1013 (important); W. Kubitschek, 

Byzantion, in Pauly-Wissowa, v, 1115-58; Djelal 
Essad, Constantinople, de Byzance a Stamboul, 
Paris 1909; Robert Mayer, Byzantion, Kon- 
stantimipolls, Istanbul, eine genetische Stadtgeo- 
graphie (important); Akad. der Wis. in Wien, phil.- 
hist. Kl., Denkschriften 71 Bd., 3 Abhandlung, 
Vienna and Leipzig 1942 (Bibliography 267-90); 
A. H. Lybyer, Constantinople as capital of the 
Ottoman Empire, in Annual Report of the American 
Hist. Assoc., 1916; B. Lewis, Istanbul and the 
civilization of the Ottoman Empire, Norman, Okla¬ 
homa, 1963, s i972; R. Mantran, Istanbul dans la 
seconds moitii du XVII siicle, Paris 1962 (Biblio¬ 
graphy 639-90); idem, La vie quotidienne a Con¬ 
stantinople, Paris 1965; N. Iorga, Byzance apris 
Byzance, new ed. Bucharest 1971; Besim Darkot, 
Istanbul Cografyasi, Istanbul 1938; A. S. Soyar, 
Istanbul, Geschichte und Entwicklung der Stadt, 
in Festschrift zum 60. Geburtstag von Kurt Albrecht, 
ed. K. Bachteler, Ludwigsburg 1967; J. Jastrow, 
Die Weltstellung Konstantinopels in ihrer histo- 
rischen Entwicklung, in Orientbiicherei, Heft 4, 
1915; Muhlis Rthem, Der Hafen von Stambul und 
seine Organization, Leipzig 1929; E. Oberhummer, 
Aufgaben der Stadtgeographie von Istanbul, in 
Festschrift A. Ischirkoff, Sofia 1933; R. Busch- 
Zantner, Zur Kenntnis der osmanischen Stadt, 
in Geographische Zeitschrift, No. 38, 1932, 1-13; 
Dogan Kuban, IstanbuTun tariht yapisi, in Mi- 
marhk, 70/5, 1970; Mebmed ?iya, Istanbul ve 
Boghazifi, 2 vols., Istanbul 1336; Mebmed Ra’if, 
MiHdt-i Istanbul, Istanbul 1314 (unpublished 
second volume in Turkish Hist. Soc., Ankara, 
especially important for inscriptions); O. N. Ergin, 
Istanbul'da imar ve iskdn hareketleri, Istanbul 1938; 
idem, Medfelle-i umur-i Belediyye, Istanbul 1922; 
idem, Cumhuriyet ve Istanbul Mahalli tdaresi, 
Istanbul 1938; idem, Tiirk pehirlerinde imdret 
sistemi, Istanbul 1939; idem, TUrkiye’de qehir- 
ciligin tariht inkifafi, Istanbul 1936; Refik Ahmed 
[Sevengil], Istanbul nastl eglcniyordu ?, Istanbul 
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1927; Mus&hipzade CelM, Eski Istanbul yapaytfi, 
Istanbul 1946; A. M. Schneider, Die Bevolkerung 
Konstantinopels in XV. Jahrh ., in Nadir. Akad. 
d. IV. Gottingen, Ph.-H. Kl. 1949; TL H. Ayverdi, 
Istanbul Mahallderi : §ehrin Iskant ve Niifusu, 
Ankara 1958. 

— I). Byzantine Period: topography and monu¬ 
ments. F. W. Unger, Qvcllen der byzantinischen 
Kunstgeschidite, Vienna 1878; A. I). Mordtinann, 
Esquisse topographiqtte de Constantinople, Lille 
1892; A. van Millingen, Byzantine Const., the walls 
of the city and adjoining historical sites , London 
1899; A. M. Schneider, Mauern and Tore am 
Goldencn Horn , Gottingen 1950; idem, Kegionen 
und Quartiere in C., in Kleinasien und Byzanz, 1 st. 
Forsch., Bd. xvii, 149-58; idem, Byzanz, Uor- 
arbeiten zur Topographie und Archdologic der 
Stadt, Berlin 1936; idem, Konstantinopel, Mainz 
1956; idem, Brande in Konstantinopel, in BZ, xli 
(i94i)» 382-403; idem, Die Blachernen, in Oricns, iv 
(1951), 180 ff.; R. Janin, Constantinople byzantine, 
developpemcnt urbain ct repertoire topographique, 
Paris 1950; idem, Du Forum Bovis an I'onnn 
Tatiri, etude topographique, in Rev. des Ft. Byz., 
iii (1955), 85-108; idem, La geographic ecclesiasti- 
que de Vempire byzantin, Part 1, Le siege de Constan¬ 
tinople et le patriarcat occumenique , Paris 1969; 
C. Dietrich, Die Byz. Stadt im 6. Jahrh., Munich 
1964; S. Eyice, Son dcvir Bizam mimarisi, Istanbul 
1963; F. Dirimtekin, Fctihten $nce Halic surlari, 
Istanbul 1956; M. 2 iya, Kariye DidmP-i Sherifi, 
Istanbul 1326 1 L; A. Underwood, The Kariye 
Djami, 3 vols., New York 1966; R. Guilland, 
fctudes sur I’Hippodromc dc Ilyzancc, in Byzantino- 
slavica, xxi-i (1958), 26-72, xxiii-2 (1962), 203-29; 
idem, Les hippodromes de Byzance, in Byzanlino- 
slavica, xxxii-i, 30-34; L. de Beylie, VHabitation 
byzantine, Supplement, Grenoble-Paris 1903; E. 
Fenster, Die Stellung Konstantinopels im Denkcn 
der Byzantiner, Dissertation, 1968, Inst, fur Byz. 
und Neugriech.; V. Hrochova, Buzantska Me sin 
ve 13-15 Stoleli, Univ. Karlova, Prague 1967. 

— E. Ottoman Period: topography and monu¬ 
ments. Huseyn Ayvansarayl, Hadikat al-dja- 
wamV, Istanbul 1281; Tahsin Oz, Istanbul Cdmi- 
leri, 2 vols., Ankara 1962-5; A. Gabriel, Les mos- 
qtUes de Constantinople, in Syria, vii (1026), 353- 
419; H. Edhem (Eldem), Nos mosquies de Stain- 
boul, Istanbul 1934; idem, Vedi-kule Hisan, Istan¬ 
bul 1932; S. Eyice, Istanbul'da Yayla Camileri, 
in Tarih Dergisi, x, 31-42; idem, Atik Ali Pa$a 
Camii. .., ibid., xiv, 99-114; Zdviyeler ve Za- 
viyeli Cdmilcr, in 1 st. Vniv. tktisat Fak. Mec - 
muasi, xxiii (1962-3), 1-80; idem, Istanbul Afina- 
releri , in Turk Tarihi Ara$iirma ve Incelemcleri, 
i, 19^3, 31-132; Nlsbli c Osman Beg, Mcdfmu'a-i 
djawdmi c , Istanbul 1304; E. H. Ayverdi, Fatih 
Devri Mimarisi, Istanbul 1953; Edhem Pacha, 
Varchitecture ottomane, Constantinople 1873; C. 
Gurlitt, Die Baukunst Konstantinopels, 2 vols., 
Berlin 1908-12; H. Gluck, Die Kunst der Osmanen, 
Leipzig 1922; Ali Saim Clgen, Istanbul ve Eski 
Eserleri, Istanbul 1933; idem, Fatih devrindc Istan¬ 
bul, Ankara 1939; H. Gluck, Die Baeder Kon¬ 
stantinopels, Vienna 1921; H. Hogg, Turkenburgcn 
an Bosporos und Hellespont, Dresden 1932; A. 
Gabriel, Chateaux turcs du Bosphore, Paris 1943; 
A. Mtinib, Medjmu c a-i Tekdyd, Istanbul 1307; K. 
O. Dalman and Paul Wittek, Der Valens Aqudduki 
in Konstantinopel, 1 st. Forschungen Bd. 3, Bam¬ 
berg 1933; I. H. Konyah, Istanbul Abideleri, Istan¬ 
bul 1941; idem, Mimar Koca Sinan’m Eserleri, 


Istanbul 1950; idem, Istanbul Saraylart , Istanbul 
1942; K. Egli, Si nan der Baumeister osmanischer 
Glanzzeit, Zurich 1954; R. M. Merig, Mimar 
Sinan’in Hayati ve Eserleri , Ankara 1965; U. Vogt- 
Gbknil, Living Architecture: Ottoman, London 1966; 
S. Onver, Fatih Kiilliyesi ve zamant Him hayati , 
Istanbul 1946; S. Eyice, Istanbul’da mahalle ve 
semt adlan hakkmda bir deneme, in Turkiyat Mec., 
xiv; idem, Elfi Ham, in Tarih Dergisi, no. 24, 
93 _I 3 o; H. Inalcik, The Policy of Mehmed II to¬ 
wards the Greek population of Istanbul and the 
Byzantine buildings of the city , in Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers, no. xxiii-xxiv, 231-49; I. H. Tam^ik, 
Istanbul Qe$meleri, 2 vols., Istanbul 1943-5; I. 
Kumbaracilar, Istanbul Sebilleri, Istanbul 1938; 
M. Erdogan, Istanbul Baruthaneleri , in Istanbul 
Enslitiisii Dergisi, ii, 115-38; W. Beneschewitsh, 
Die turkischen Namen dcr Tore von Konstantinopel, 
in Byz. Zcitschrift, xxiii (1914-19); S. N. Nirven, 
Istanbul Sulan, Istanbul 1946; Aygcn Bilge, Fatih 
zamamnda Topkapi Sarayi, in Turk Sanati Tarihi 
Ara$tirma ve Incelemeleri, ii (1969), 214-22; Sadi 
Abag, Kasimpa$amn Tarih^esi, Istanbul 1935; C. 
Orhonlu, Findikh Scmlinin Tarihi Hakkmda bir 
Ara§ tirma, in Tarih Dergisi, viii, no. 11-12, 51-70; 
Fethi Isfendiyaroglu, GaJatasaray Tarihi, Istanbul 
1952; Mehmed Es c ad, MiPdt-i Mektcb-i Harbiyye, 
Istanbul 1310; F. Akozan, Turk Han ve Kervan- 
saraylan, in Tiirk Sanati Ara$itrma ve Incelemeleri , 
i (10G3), 133-7; G. Ozdcs, Turk Car$ilan, Istanbul 
1952; M. Erdogan, Osmanh Devrittde Istanbul Bah- 
fclcri , in Vakiflar Dergisi, iv (1958), 149-82; S. 
Unvcr, Tiirkiyc’de kahvc ve kahvehdneler, in Tiirk 
Etnografya Dergisi, v (1962), 39-84; O. Bolak, Has- 
tahancleriiniz, Istanbul 1950; c O. N. Ergin, Istanbul 
miPessesdt-i khayriyyc-i sihhiyyesi, Istanbul 1912; 
Zihni Bilge, Istanbul Rihtimlarinm Tarih fesi, 
Istanbul 1949; S. Ntizhet Ergun, Istanbul mesdht- 
rine ait Mezar kiiabclcri, Istanbul 1932; the Tiirk 
Tarih Kurumu Library at Ankara has an un¬ 
published collection of texts of the Ottoman 
inscriptions of Istanbul. 

— F. Maps and Plans: albums of views; guides 
to the city: Istanbul harita ve plantar sergisi, 
Topkapi Sarayi Miizesi Yaymlan, no. 11, Istanbul 
1961; E. Oberhummer, Conslaniinopolis, Pauly- 
VVissowa, vii, 1013; a list of plans of Istanbul in 
the Bibl. Nationale, Paris, in Ali Saim Olgen, 
Faiih Devrinde Istanbul , p. 45; Ansichten und 
Pidn-e von Konst., in Mayer, Byzantion, Konslan- 
tinopolis, Istanbul, pp. 387-9; Caedicius (A. Mordt- 
mann), Ancien plan de Constantinople imprimi 
entre 1566 et 1574 , Constantinople 1889; for the 
plan issued by Zuan Andrea Vavassore (Valvas- 
sore), see Oberhummer, Konstantinopel unler 
Sultan Suleyman, Munich 1902, 21, and F. Ba- 
binger, Drei Stadt an sichten, Vienna 1959, 51 on 
the oldest plan, by J. B. Homann, see Oberhum¬ 
mer, Conslanlinupolis, in Pauly-Wissowa, ion; 
for F. Kauffer’s plan of 1776, see Choiseul-Gouffier, 
Voyage pittoresque .. ., ii, 115, and J.-B. Leche- 
valier, Voyage (plan); for the plans of H. von 
Moltke and C. Stolpe, see Mayer, 388; Ober¬ 
hummer, 1012; for the plan of Istanbul by Nasuh 
al-Matrakl (in Istanbul University Library, Ms. 
T 5964), see A. Gabriel, Les ttapes d'une cam- 
pagne dans les deux Iraks ^537-1538), in Syria, 
ix (1928), 328-49; the plan of Istanbul in the Hiiner- 
name (Ms. Hazine 1523) of about 988/1580 is re¬ 
produced in colour in Hunerntiame minyatUrleri 
ve sanatfilan, Istanbul 1969, 37; 18th century plan 
in Hadjdji Khalifa. Djihannuma, ed. Ibrahim 
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Mliteferrilja, Istanbul 1145; for the plan of Istanbul 
in some Mss. of Pin Reps's Kitib-i Bahriyye, see 
Oberhummer, Suleiman, Tafel xxii. 

Plans of the aqueduct and water-installations 
are found in: Chester Beatty Library Ms. 414 
(Suleymdnndme), fols. 2 2b-2 3a; Topkapi Sarayi 
Library, Mss. Hazine 1016, 1815 and 1816; K. O. 
Dalman, Der Valens-Aquadukt, Tafel m-17; 
Fatih Library, Ms. All limirl 1282. See also S. 
Onver, Fatih'in oglu Hdyezid’in su-yolu haritasi 
dolaytsile 140 sene once Istanbul, Istanbul 1945. 

Maps of Istanbul (and the Bosphorus): Istanbul 
University Library Nos. 92760-1 (1:2000, of 1261/ 
1845); Library of the Archaeological Museum, Is¬ 
tanbul, 3031/23/7 (of 1312/1896); E. H. Ayverdi 
(ed.), 19 asirda Istanbul haritasi, Istanbul 1958 
(1:2000, ca. 1293/1876; important). For official 
maps see Harita ve plantar sergisi, Nos. 51-7. 
Further: Plan glntral de Constantinople, Istanbul 
1922 (1:10,000); Istanbul Belediye liududu, Istanbul 
1931 (1:50,000); Istanbul fchir rehberi, Istanbul 
1931 (1:6000; important); Istanbul plant, Harita 
Genet Miidiirlugu, 1947 (1:15,000). 

Views etc.; Istanbul manzaralan sergisi, 
Topkapi Sarayi Miizesi yayinlan No. 9, Istanbul 
1959; A. D. Mordtmann, Historische Bilder vom 
Bosporos, Constantinople 1907; A. Poppe, Les pein- 
tres du Bosphore au dix-huitieme siecle, Paris 
1911; G. Gerola, I.e vedute di Constantinopoli di 
Cristoforo Buondelmonli, in Studi Bizantini e Neo- 
ellenici, iii, Rome 1931; in I-rench, Description 
des lies dc VArchipcl par Chris. Buondelmonti, tr. 
E. Legrand, i, Paris 1897; Eugen Oberhummer 
(ed.), Konstantinopel unter Sultan Suleiman dem 
Grossen, aufgenommen im Jahre J559 dutch Mel¬ 
chior Lorichs, Munich 1902; idem, Ein neuer Plan 
von Konstantinopel, in Mitteil. dcr Geogr. Gesell. 
in Wien, lxi (1918), 527-30; W. S. Maxwell (ed.), 
The Turks in MDXXXIII, a Series of Drawings by 
Peter Coeck of Aelst, London-Edinburgh 1873; 
Veduto di Constantinopoli, Museo Correr, Venice, 
i, 1284; FT. Babinger, Drei Stadtansichten von 
Konstantinopel-Galata (“ Pera ”) und Skutari aus 
dem Ende des 16. Jahrh., Vienna 1959; G. Roden- 
waldt, Stackelbergs Panorama von C., in Kleinasien 
und Byzanz, 1 st. Forsch., Bd. xvii (1950), 132-6; I 
Fr. Taeschner, Alt Stambuler Hof- und Volksleben, 
ein tiirkisches Miniaturenalbum aus dem 00. Jahr- 
hundert, Hanover 1925; Album, National biblio- i 
thek, Vienna Cod. 8615, dated 1586; Album, ibid.. 
Cod. 8626, ca. 1590; H. Gache (ed.), La Turquie, 
dessinie et litogr. par C. Rogier, Paris-London- 
Constantinople n.d.; J. F. Lewis, Lewis’s illustra¬ 
tions of Constantinople during a residence in that city 
in the years 1835-6, London; The Graphic, an 
illustrated weekly, vols. 13-16 (1876-8), London; 
I.’Univers Illustrt, vols. 1876-8. 

Guide books: J. Murray, A handbook for Travel¬ 
lers in Turkey in Asia including Constantinople, 
London 1845, 1878, 1893 and 1900; E. Mamboury, 
Constantinople, guide touristique, Istanbul 1925; S. 
Eyice, Istanbul, petit guide a tracers les monuments 
byzantins et turcs, Istanbul 1955. 

— G. Travellers’ Accounts. J. Ebersolt, 
Constantinople byzantine et les voyageurs du Levant, 
Paris 1918; W. Hasluck, Notes on Mss. in the 
British Museum relating to Levantine geography and 
travel, in British School of Athens, vol. xii, 1905-6, 
196 ff., supplementary notes vol. xiii, 1906-7, 
339 ff.; Carl Gollner, Turcica, Die Tiirkendrucke 
des XVI. Jh., 2 vols., Bucharest 1961-8; A. Leval, 
Voyages en Levant pendant les XVI 4 , XVII 4 et 


XVIII 4 siecles, in Revue d’Orient et de Hongrie, 
Budapest 1897; N. Iorga, Les voyageurs franfais dans 
I’Orient europien, Paris 1928; idem, Une vingtaine 
de voyageurs dans VOrient europien, in Rev. Hist, du 
Sud-Est Europien, v (1928), 288-354; Nicolas V. 
Michoff, Sources Bibliographiques sur I’histoire de 
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ISTANBUL-Monuments [see supplement] 
ISTANKOy [see on iki ad*]. 

ISTAR (oTar/jp), a weight in the apothe¬ 
cary’s or troy system, taken over from the 
Greeks and usually estimated according to two 
different scales. On the one hand we find the equa¬ 
tions: 1 istdr = 6 dirham and 2 ddnak = 4 mithkal (an 
apothecary’s stater); on the other, we have 1 istdr — 
6 y 2 dirham — 4% mithkal (commercial istdr in the 
East). The first equation will only be correct if the 
coined dirham and the mithkal maiyal are taken 
(2.97 X_2 X 2.97 = I8 8i _ 4 72 x 4 _ l8 . 88) . The 


second equation is approximately correct only if we 
take the coined dirham and the old mithkal (gold 
dinar) (2.97 X 6.5 = 19.3 = 4-24 X 4-5 = 19-125)- 
In both cases the result is a much larger amount than 
that of the usual Greek stater. The further ratio that 
20 istdr go to the rafl (pound) is only true of the 
istdr of 6'/* dirham and the Baghdad rati of 130 
dirham. 

Bibliography : H. Sauvaire, Matbiaux, s.v.; Don 
Vasques Queipo, Essai sur les Systemes mltriques, i. 

(E. V. Zambaur) 

ISTI'ARA, term in rhetoric commonly used 
in the sense of metaphor. This term is among those 
most frequently discussed by authors of all periods 
and it is impossible to give a complete account of all 
definitions, systems of classification, and technical 
terms, many of which are found in texts that do not 
specifically deal with rhetoric. The following is an 
attempt to outline the views of some representative 
authors. 

In the early period the term istVara is used occa¬ 
sionally in the sense of “borrowing of a theme by one 
author from another” (see, for instance, Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbih, al-Hkd al-farid, Cairo 1359/1940, v, 338-40) 
and the metaphor may be indicated by the term 
mathal, “figurative expression” (see, for in stance, 
al-Mufaddaliyyat, ed. Lyall, Oxford 1921, 173. 1 - 4 ‘, 
Sukkarl, Shark Ash'ar al-Hudhaliyyin, ed. c Abd 
al-Sattar Ahmad Farradj, Cairo 1383/1965, iii, 1200; 
AmidI, al-Muwazana, ed. Ahmad Sakr, Cairo 1380/ 
1961, i, 109; and cf. Bonebakker, Notes on the Kitab 
Naifrat al-Ighrid, Istanbul 1968, 37) or simply badV, 
“ornate style” (see Djabi?, al-Baydn, ed. e Abd al- 
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Salam Mub. Harun, Cairo 1367/1948, iv, 55 [but cf. i, 
153]; idem, al-Ifayawan, ed. Harun, iii, 58-9; and the 
saying by c Attabi [d. beginning of third/ninth cent.] 
reported in Marzubani, al-Muwashshah, Cairo 1343/ 
1923, 271). In the sense of “metaphor” it is reported 
to have been common already with such early 
philologists as Abu ‘Amr b. al-‘Al,V (d. around 154/ 
770) (see Idatimi, Hilyat al-muhddara, Ms I'ez, 
Karawiyyln 2934, f. 4b; Bakillam, I c dfdz, ed. Sakr, 
Cairo 1374/1954, 108 [= G. Ii. von Grunebaum, A 
tenth century document..., Chicago 1950, 7]; Ibn 
Rashib, al-^Umda, Cairo 1353/1954, i, 239), Hammad 
(d. 155/772 or 156/773), Abu ‘Ubayda (d. 209/824-5), 
and Asma'i (d. 213/808) (see /‘djdz, 108), but since 
Asma c i is also said to have used the term mathal in 
speaking of the metaphor (see al-Mufaddaliyydt, 
855, 1. 13) it may be suggested that the term isti‘dra 
was substituted in later versions of these reports for 
some other expression. However that may be, it 
appears already in what is probably the first system¬ 
atic treatise on poetics in Arabic, the KawaHd al- 
shi'-r (ed. Ramadan c Abd al-Tawwab, Cairo 1966, 
57-60) of ThaMah (Tha c lab lived from 200/815 till 
291/904; the date of composition of the treatise is 
unknown and there is some question about Tha c lab's 
authorship) and is there defined as “to borrow for 
something the name of something else or [to attribute 
to it] a characteristic that is not its own” (an yusta’-ara 
li-'l-shayH ismu ghayrihi aw ma c nan siwdhu). The 
definitions offered by Ibn Kutayba (d. 276/889) in his 
Tafwil mushkil al-Kur’an (ed. Ahmad Sakr, Cairo 
1373 / 1954 ,102) and by Ibn al-Mu‘tazz (wrote 274/887) 
in his K. al-Badi* (ed. Kratchkovskv, London 1935, 2) 
are hardly more precise. In fact the two last authors 
quote examples which later critics would have quali¬ 
fied as “trope” (madfaz), “simile” (tashbih), or “meto¬ 
nymy” ( kindya ), though the majority of the examples 
would also be isli l aras according to later definitions of 
the term and are often repeated in later handbooks. 
The same is true of Kudama b. Dja'far (d. after 320/ 
932) who, moreover, in his Nakd al-Shi'-r (ed. Bone- 
bakker, Leiden 1956) gives examples of the metaphor 
under the headings tamthil (pp. 90-2) and isti'dra 
(pp. 104-5) without making sufficiently clear how the 
two figures are related. He sees the acceptable isti'ara 
as essentially a simile and the tamthil as the use of a 
figurative expression (mathal) to convey the idea the 
poet has in mind (see also the definitions and exam¬ 
ples in the Diawahir al-alfd ?, Cairo 1351/1932, 5, 7-8, 
attributed to Kudama). The often quoted example 
from the poetry of Imruhi’l Kays: kayd al-awabid, 
“shackles upon the legs of wild animals”, for a horse 
that overtakes wild animals in chase is quoted (p. 88) 
in Kudama’s chapter on the “metonymy” ( irddf ). 
The same confusion exists between the chapters on 
isti'ara and mumdthala (= tamthil) in the K. al- 
Sina'atayn, (Cairo 1371/1952, 268-306, 353-6) of Abu 
Hilal al-'Askarl (d. after 395/1004). Abu Hilal, 
however, offers a more detailed explanation of the 
mechanism of the metaphor pointing out frequently, 
especially in examples taken from the Kur’an, how 
the tropical expression is related to the concept the 
author wishes to put into words and why the meta¬ 
phor is more effective than the conventional expres¬ 
sion. His discussion of kur J anic metaphors closely 
resembles that of his contemporary, Rumman! (d. 
384/994), in his K. al-Nukat fi i'-dfaz al-Kur^tin (ed. 
Mufi. Khalaf Allah and Mub. Zaghlul Salam in Tha- 
lath RasdHl, Cairo n.d. 79-87), though Rummanl’s 
formulations are somewhat more accurate. Both 
authors also indicate that the metaphor makes it 
possible to illustrate abstract concepts with concrete 


analogies and insist that a metaphor is acceptable 
only if it is more striking than the conventional 
expression. This last question is also the subject of a 
discussion by Hatimi (d. 388/998) who in his al-Rtsdla 
al-mudiha fi dhikr sarikat Abi 'l-Tayyib al-Mutanab- 
bi . . . (ed. Mub. Yusuf Nadjm, Beirut 1385/1965, 
69 73, 90-4) distinguishes three types of isti c ara: 
The first type conforms to the above standard and 
consists of metaphors that can be justified. He calls 
this type the "elegant metaphor” (isti c dra mustahsa- 
na). The second is characterized by the use of terms 
applicable to animals instead of the corresponding 
terms used in speaking of human beings, e.g., hdfir, 
"hoof”, for “foot”, mishfar, “camels’ lip” for shafa, 
“lip [of a human]”, etc. He calls this the “ungainly 
metaphor” (isticara mustahdfana). The third type 
which he considers less ugly than the second consists 
of using terms applicable to human beings instead 
of terms specifically used for animals (cf. the discus¬ 
sion of examples belonging to the second type in Ibn 
Kutayba, Ta'ivil mushkil al-Kur J an, 116-7; the 
discussion of the term mu'azala in Kudama, Nakd, 
103; Ibn Durayd, Djamhara, Haydarabad 1344/1925, 
iii, 489b-9ia; Amid!, al-Muwazana, i, 43-4; Abu 
Hik'd, K. al-Sina’-atayn, 301; and ‘Abd al-Kahir al- 
Diurdiani’s views on this type of expression below). 
In what appears to be a fourth category he mentions 
cases (like “my thoughts stumble [while reflecting] on 
your glory”) where the metaphor is “obscure and 
far fetched” (khdfiya ba'-ida). 

Probably the first to distinguish carefully between 
the tashbih and the isli c dra and to formulate a closer 
definition of the figure is c Ali b. c Abd al- c Az!z al- 
Diurdiani (d. 392/1001). In a passage in his al-Wasata 
(Cairo 1370/1951, 41) he makes clear that the line by 
Abu Nuwas: “Love is a mount and you are its rider; 
turn its bridle and it will obey you” is not an isti c dra, 
but a simile (tashbih) or a proverbial saying (darb 
mathal). I11 a proper isti'ara the borrowed term 
( al-ism al-musta'dr) completely replaces the proper 
term (al-asl). The isticara, according to him, is “based 
on establishing a close similarity, on [the existence of] 
an affinity between the proper and the borrowed 
expression, on the blending of the [new] term with the 
concept [to which it is applied]”, etc. (wtbmilakuhd 
takribu 'l-shabahi wa-mundsabatu 'l-musta'-dri lahu 
li-’t-musta*dri minhu wa-’mtizddfu ’l-lafzi bi-’l-ma^nd, 
etc.; a different reading and interpretation in Ritter’s 
translation of 'Abd al-Kahir al-Djurdiani’s Asrdr, 
429; cf. also al-'Umda, i, 240). He condemns (pp. 
429-33) the anthropomorphism in an isticara by 
Mutanabbi: “Many schemes are found together in his 
mind, though one of these would be [large enough to] 
occupy the mind of [tkis] time ” and compares this 
with an isW-ara by Ibn Ah mar where the wind is 
characterized as “having no constancy in its mind” 
(laysa li-lubbiha zabru). In the second example the 
isticara is based on the similarity between the wind 
blowing from different directions and the erratic 
behaviour of a person of unstable character. In the 
case of the first example no such similarity suggests 
itself to the hearer. The only way to make such 
isti^dras to some degree acceptable is to think of the 
frequent occurrence of personifications of time or fate, 
or to assume an ellipse (“this time” for "the people 
living in this time”), though by expecting his audience 
to do so the poet goes beyond what is aesthetically or 
grammatically acceptable (the lacunae in the text 
should be completed from the quotations in Khaffidil. 
Sirr, 144 ff.; Khafadii does not agree with C A 1 I 
al-Diurdjanl’s qualified acceptance of these and 
similar examples). 
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Ibn Rashik (d. 456/1063-4 or 463/1070-1) in his 
K. al-'Umda (Cairo 1353/1934, i, 239-50) shows 
himself familiar with the definition of ‘All al-T)iur- 
djanl, but nevertheless draws no clear distinction 
between simile and metaphor in his examples, and, 
like his predecessors, fails to explain the exact 
relation between this last figure and the tamthil, 
though he classifies tamthil as a type of isti'dra (p. 
247; cf. however p. 245, 1. 4-5, and on pp. 247 
bottom and 249,1. 15 his observations on the absence 
of the comparative particle in both tamthil and 
isti'dra). He prefers metaphors that can be easily 
understood, like “Daybreak carried away the Pleiades 
in its yellow (or white) cloak” for “Daybreak made 
the Pleiades fade away” in which, he says, the meta¬ 
phor is based on a simile (the poet’s comparison of the 
bright cloak with the light of daybreak), to metaphors 
that are less easy to understand, like “The reins of 
the morning had come into the hands of the north 
wind” for “The north wind held sway over the 
morning” where the poet gives to the morning and 
to the north wind each an attribute that cannot be 
associated with it (md laysa minhu wa-ld ilayhi). He 
does not accept the view of some “radical” (?) 
(muta'akkib) theorists who prefer the second type of 
metaphor (which is based on personification and 
analogy) and consider the first type inferior because 
it is based on an [easily understandable] simile. He 
further illustrates this principle, but fails to analyse 
it properly, and also points out that the same kind of 
metaphor may be fitting in one context and ugly in 
another. 

Khaiadii (d. 466/1073-4) in his Sirr al-Fasaha (Cairo 
1372/1953, 134-69) bases his discussion of the isti'dra 
on Rummani and 'All al-Djurdjani. He does not, 
however, accept as isti'aras sentences like “She 
dropped pearls from narcissi”, etc. which he 
classifies as tashbih. He does not offer an explanation. 
What he has in mind is perhaps that because asbalat, 
“she dropped”, in this context only allows us to take 
“pearls” and “narcissi” as standing for “tears” and 
“eyes" a simile is forced upon the hearer and it 
becomes impossible to argue that the two words are 
not to be understood in their proper sense (but cf. 
Ibn al-Athlr, al Mathal, i, 359). In “And the head is 
ablaze with hoariness” (Kur'an, XIX, 3) “hoariness” 
as the notion to which the metaphor is applied (al- 
musta'ar lahii) is compared to “fire” as the notion 
from which it is derived ( al-musta'dr minhu), but the 
fire is not mentioned, only one of its attributes, and 
there is good reason to qualify “to be ablaze” (al- 
musta'dr) as a term used in an improper way (Sirr, 
134-6). He prefers isti'aras that are immediately 
apparent to the hearer to those that cannot be justi¬ 
fied as based on intelligible similarities or are derived 
from expressions that are themselves metaphors. 
One may speak of “the eye of a flower” since there is 
an obvious similarity, but not of “the eye of faith 
that finds consolation”, since there is nothing in faith 
that could be compared to an eye. The metaphor in 
“the saddle feeds on (= takes away) the fat of the 
hump of the camel” is more obvious than that in “the 
horses and riding animals of passion have become 
unharnessed”, since the latter example derives from 
another, more common, metaphor: “He rode his pas¬ 
sion and ran on its race track”. As usual the distinc¬ 
tion between isti'dra and tamthil is not clearly defined 
(see the examples on pp. 166 below and 167 above 
repeated as tamthil on p. 325). 

The most important discussion of the isti'dra is 
found in the Asrdr al-baldgha (ed. H. Ritter, Istanbul 
1954; German translation H. Ritter, Die Geheimnisse 


der Wortkunst des 'Abdalqdhir al-Curcdni, Wiesbaden 
1959) of 'Abd al-Kahir al-Djurdjani (d. 471/1078). In 
his Dald’il al-I'didz (Cairo 1367/1947-8, 331-46) which, 
according to Ritter (see the Introd. to this ed. of the 
Asrdr, 6) was probably written earlier than the 
Asrdr, 'Abd al-Kahir takes his predecessors to task 
for defining the isti'dra as a transfer (nakl) of terms. 
He argues that the isti'dra is a claim (iddi'a*) that 
something is identical to something else. The very 
effect of the figure depends on this claim and conse¬ 
quently there is a transfer of a concept before there is 
a transfer of a term. In the Asrdr, however, he 
describes the isti'dra as generally speaking (/» 
’l-diumla) the incidental use (nakl ghayr lazim) of a 
term in a sense different from its original sense (i.e. 
the well-known sense supported by literary evidence), 
so that it appears like a loan ('ariya) (p. 29 = tr. 
p. 46; cf. p. 379-81 = tr. p. 441-3) and recognizes 
that his concept of the figure is essentially that of his 
predecessors among whom he mentions Amid! (d. 
370/980) and 'Ali al-Djurdjani (p. 298 = tr. p. 348, 
p. 368 = tr. p. 429, p. 370-1 = tr. p. 431-2). They 
differ from him in that they did not offer a detailed 
analysis of simile (tashbih), analogy (tamthil), and 
metaphor (isti'dra), and were content to offer a few 
examples of these figures without a proper definition, 
(p. 26-8 = tr. p. 43-5). For 'Abd al-Kahir the isti'dra 
is one of various types of trope (madias) inasmuch as 
there is always an association (muldhaza) with the 
normal sense of the term (p. 325-6 = tr. p. 378-80, 
p. 365 = tr. 425-6). However, in the case of tbe 
isti'dra there must exist some property common to 
the object to which the term is normally applied and 
the object to which it is applied metaphorically. He 
draws attention to the etymology of the term isti'dra 
as derived from '■ariya, “borrowed good”, “loan”. 
The owner’s claim to his property does not cease to 
exist, but the borrowed goods perform in the hands 
of the borrower the same function as in the hands of 
the owner (p. 372-3 = tr. pp. 432-4; cf. pp. 300-2 = 
tr. pp. 350-2). If one says: "I see a lion”, meaning a 
courageous man, what one has in his mind is to 
attribute to the man the most striking property of 
the lion, its courage; but if one uses the word yad, 
“hand”, in the sense of “favour” in "I owe him a 
favour” (lahii Hndi yadun), one has no intention to 
describe a property of the hand. It becomes possible 
to argue that “favour” and not "hand” is the original 
meaning of the word yad, though upon closer exami¬ 
nation one finds that there exists a reference to an 
activity originally involving the hand (cf. also p. 326 
ff. = tr. p. 380 ff.). 'Abd al-Kahir makes a further 
distinction by pointing out that the isti'dra is more 
striking than the conventional expression (and as 
such has an aesthetic function): When a poet uses the 
term shafa, “lip” in speaking of the lip of a horse 
(diahfal) or the lip of a camel ( mishfar ) there is only a 
free use of near synonyms or the use of a general 
instead of a specific term (p. 30-1 = tr. p. 48-9, 
P- 373-4 = tr. p. 434-5), but when he uses “horse’s 
lip” or “camel’s lip” in speaking of a human being 
one already has a borderline case, since one can easily 
imagine that what the poet is trying to say is that the 
man’s lips are thick or that he is as miserable as an 
animal (p. 34 ff. = tr. p. 52 ff.). 'Abd al-Kahir 
distinguishes three types of metaphors: 

(a) metaphors based on a comparison of notions 
that show a close affinity and in any case belong to 
the same category: "flying” for “running”. 

(b) metaphors based on a comparison of objects 
that share certain qualities: “sun” for “beautiful 
face”. 
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(c) metaphors based on a similarity that can only 
be understood intellectually, the metaphor consisting 
of (1) things sensually perceived for intellectual 
concepts: “light” for “convincing argument", (2) 
things sensually perceived for other things sensually 
perceived though the similarity remains a matter of 
the intellect: “green plants on a dung-hill” for 
“beautiful women of evil character”, and (3) intellec¬ 
tual concepts for other intellectual concepts: “death” 
for “ignorance”, “meeting death” for "facing a serious 
crisis”. For metaphors based on abstract similarity, 
as well as for the various types of explicit similes that 
would correspond to them, he uses the term tamthll. 
The similarity can only be established by analysis 
(ta’awwul), since the metaphor or simile is not based 
on a common property (as in the comparison of a 
rose with a cheek), but on something conditioned by 
a property (it is as difficult to deny the existence of 
the sun as to deny the truth of a convincing argument), 
In some cases there is “a similarity between two 
groups of objects in each of which there exists an 
inner relation between, not only a simple coordination 
of, various elements, a relation which can only be 
expressed in the form of a sentence” [or its equivalent] 
(Asrar, Introd., 14), and the tamthil is therefore 
closely related to the proverbial sentence (mathal): 
“The bow is in the hands of the bow-cutter” for “The 
matter has been entrusted to a competent person” 
(p. 94 = tr. p. 120). According to 'Abd al-Kahir such 
sentences owe their peculiar effect to the fact that 
the mind accepts a not so familiar concept more 
readily if the author can illustrate it with a situation 
with which it is thoroughly familiar, such as when one 
uses an old friend to introduce a newcomer ( Asrar , 
Introd., 15). In such sentences the terms themselves 
are, of course, used in their proper meaning, and 
hence it becomes possible to explain apparent 
anthropomorphisms in the Kur’an like “The whole 
earth is in the grip of his hand on the Day of Re¬ 
surrection” (Kur’an XXXIX, 67) as analogies for 
intellectual concepts (p. 331-2 = tr. p. 386-7; Intro., 
11), though he warns against arbitrary explanations 
(p. 363-4 = tr. p.422-4). 

'Abd al-Kahir al-Djurdjani also examines the use 
of metaphors to create fantastic aetiologies such as 
are common in post-classical Arabic and Persian 
poetry. In “Be not surprised that his shirt is torn: 
He buttoned it in moonlight” the poet assumes that 
the common metaphor, “moon” for “beautiful face”, 
is accepted as a reality and then alludes to the com¬ 
mon belief that moonlight wears out linen {Asrar, 
Introd., 21-2). 

An essential difference between 'Abd al-Kahir 
al-Djurdjani and some of his predecessors and follow¬ 
ers is that he does not accept as metaphors sentences 
like zaydun asadun or zayduni 'l-asaiu , “Zayd is a 
lion”, where a simile is expressed without the help of 
a specific particle or a verb (cf. however p. 304-5 = 
tr. p. 354-5)- Nor does he consider as such tadjrid 
expressions like lakilu bihi asadan, ra'aytu tninhu 
laythan, “I met/I saw in him a lion” (p. 310-n = tr. 
p. 361-2). He hesitates however in cases like “[He is] a 
full moon that spreads its light over the earth from 
east and west, but leaves the place of my camel’s 
saddle in the black darkness”, since one cannot 
compare somebody to the moon and then ascribe to 
him a property that the moon does not have. Such 
sentences are based on the assumption that the hearer 
has already accepted that the subject of the poem is 
a special kind of moon, so that the poet can attribute 
to this moon some unusual qualities (p. 305 ff. = tr. 
P- 355 ff-i for a more detailed discussion of 'Abd al- 


Kahir’s theories see Asrar, Introduction, from which 
some of the above definitions and translations have 
been taken). 

The compendiums based on 'Abd al-Kahir al- 
Djurdjani, beginning with the Nihdyat al-ididz fi 
dirayat al-i^dfdz (Cairo 1317/1899) of Fakhr al-DIn 
al-RazI ([g.».] d. 606/1209) and the Mi/idh al- c ulum 
(Cairo 1356/1937) of SakkakI ([g.u.] d. 626/1228-9), 
together with the numerous commentaries on these 
compendiums, almost completely superseded the 
DalaHl al-i'-dfdz and the Asrar al-balagha. In the 
Nihaya, which contains a useful summary of Diur- 
djani’s ideas, Fakhr al-DIn attempts to clarify the 
two opposing viewpoints expressed by Djurdjani on 
the character of the isti c dra. After offering interesting 
arguments in favour of the theory outlined in the 
Dala'il he declares himself in favour of Djurdjani’s 
later theory as presented in the Asrar: By calling a 
man a “lion” one attributes to him the lion’s courage, 
not his physical qualities, which means that the 
word asad is used in a more restricted sense (p. 84-5; 
cf. Asrar, 379-81 = tr. 441-3). Hence the metaphor 
has to be considered a “trope of the language” 
(madjaz lughawi; cf. however Djurdjanl’s observa¬ 
tions on the madjaz akli, the “trope of the intellect” in 
the relation between a verb and its agent in Asrar, 
342-5 = tr. 399-402, 376 ff. = tr. 437 ff. and Intro., 
23-4). Among the works based on the Miftah al- 
c ulum: the Talkhis al-Miftdh (a digest of the Miftah 
al- c ulum) of Djalal al-DIn al-Kazwini [q.v.], also known 
as the Khatib Dimashk (d. 739/1338); al-Sharh al- 
mukhtasar of Taftazani (d. between 791/1389 and 
797/1395); and the ( Uhud al-dfumdn of Suyuti 
([9.1J.] d. 911/1505) have been summarized in A. F. 
Mehren, Die Rhetorik der Araber (Copenhagen/Vienna 
1853). The question whether the isti l ara constitutes a 
claim that something is identical with something else 
(and is therefore a figure depending solely on the 
intellect, 'a/i/i) or an improper use of a term (and 
therefore a semantic phenomenon, lughawi) is 
resolved in favour of the last point of view by postu¬ 
lating that in claiming for a man the characteristics of 
a lion ( asadiyya) one claims that there are two possible 
ty|ies of lion covered by the term, one generally known 
(muta-'-draf) and possessing all the psychical and 
physical characteristics of the animal, and one not 
generally known and possessing the psychical, but 
not the physical characteristics. The context ( karina) 
indicates that not the generally known meaning is 
intended and distinguishes the isticdra from a false 
claim where it would be essentia! for the author not 
to include anything in the context that would disprove 
this claim (Miftah, 175-6). Though the author's 
intention to use a word metaphorically would thus be 
clear from the context, this context may still contain 
elements that support its common meaning, as in 
“Those are they who have purchased error with right 
direction, and their trade was not profitable” (Kur’an, 
II, 15) where the common meaning of “purchasing” 
in the sense of “purchasing goods in the market” is 
supported by “their trade was not profitable”. In this 
case we speak of an istilara tnurashshaha or “prepared 
isticdra”. In case no such elements exist we have an 
isticdra mudfarrada, or “bare isticdra”, as in “I 
attacked a lion groaning under [the burden of] his 
armour” (to be distinguished from the isti ( dra 
muflaka or “absolute isti c dra ” in Hndi asadun, “with 
me is a lion” i.e., a courageous man, where there are no 
elements in the context supporting “lion” in its 
proper or in its metaphorical sense; various interpre¬ 
tations of this type of isticdra in Shuruh al-Talhhis, 
Cairo 1937, iv, 127-8). Following Djurdjanl’s discus- 
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sion of the “substratum” (dhdt) of the isti'dra 
( Asrar, 42-7 = tr. 63-8), these authors furthermore 
distinguish an istpara takhyiliyya or “fantastic 
istPara”, as in the famous line by Abu Dhu J avb 
al-Hudhali: “When fate plunges its talons in its prey, 
you find that no amulet will help", where the attri¬ 
bution of talons to fate suggests that fate is a wild 
animal. Since “fate” is here still indicated by its 
proper term, the isti'dra is achieved “metonymically” 

( bi-’l-kinaya ; Sakkaki’s point of view as expressed in 
the Miftah, 178, 1 . 6-15 differs from that of Kazwlni, 
al-ltfah, v, 165 ff. and Suyuti, 'Ultud al-diuman, 
99-100). These as well as other terms and definitions 
adopted by the followers of ‘Abd al-Kahir al-Diurdja- 
nl, though they help to present ‘Abd al-Kahir’s ideas 
in a well-ordered form, do not seem to offer an 
essentially new approach to his theory of the figure 
(for further details see Mehren, 31-40, 75-91), but 
numerous works by authors belonging to this school 
still remain to be investigated. 

Ibn al-Athir (d. 637/1239) in his al-Mathal al-sa’ir 
(Cairo 1358/1939, i, 57-64, 355-88) sees the metaphor 
as a shortened simile (tashbih mafidhuf). He considers 
it essential that the original notion and the notion 
substituted for it should share a common character¬ 
istic that is obvious and therefore easily recognizable 
and analogous to the acquaintance ( ma'rifa ) that 
exists between lender and borrower in a loan trans¬ 
action. He therefore does not consider as isti'aras 
examples like the line by Abu Nuwas: “Hoarse is the 
voice of property (buhhu $awtu'l-mdli ) from complain¬ 
ing against you and raising its voice [against its being 
spent too liberally]”, apparently because he sees no 
good reason for comparing property to a human 
being with a voice (cf. Ibn Rashik, al-'Umda, i, 240). 
He considers this and similar examples as no more 
than a trope ( madiaz) resulting from an extension of 
usage (ta-wassu'fi ’l-kaldm) and closely resembling the 
simile by virtue of the annexation in the genitive 
(pp. 356, 361-2). Nor does he consider as isti'aras 
anthropomorphisms like “And neither the heaven nor 
the earth wept over them” (Kur’an XLIV, 28) and 
the Prophet’s description of Ubud: “This is a moun¬ 
tain we love and that loves us", though the absence of 
the annexation in the genitive makes these expressions 
acceptable. Though he offers interesting discussions 
of the views of some of his predecessors, Ibn al-Athir’s 
own definitions of the isti'dra are obscure and his 
choice of examples shows inconsistencies. 

Similar inconsistencies exist in the K. al-Tiraz 
(Cairo 1332/1914, i, 197-260) of Yabya b. Hamza al- 
‘Alawi (d. 747/1346), though otherwise this book 
offers a useful summary of the views of some early as 
well as some later authors (Ibn al-Athir and the 
followers of c Abd al-Kahir al-Djurdjani). The author 
inclines towards considering expressions like zaydun 
asadun as metaphors, but zayduni 'l-asadu, as well as 
expressions that make use of particles of comparison, 
as similes (pp. 202-9), a question much debated by 
‘Abd al-Kahir. His subtitution of the term isti'ara 
muwashshaha, “ornamented isti'ara’’, for isti'dra 
murashshafta is no doubt the result of a misreading. 

Chapters on the isti'ara in later handbooks likewise 
offer no more than summaries of earlier definitions 
and repeat or elaborate the essential elements of the 
theories of 'Abd al-Kahir ai-Diurdianl and his school 
along with some refinemen ts, such as the observation 
that in “Those are they who have purchased error 
with right direction, and their trade was not profit¬ 
able” we have an isti'ara muraskshaha in which two 
isti ( dras, “buying" and “profitable trade” support 
each other (Ibn IJidjdia, Khizdna. Cairo 1304/1886, 


49). They sometimes offer copious examples of isti’-d- 
ras in the work of post-classical poets. 

On Abu Bishr’s (d. 328/939) translation of the 
Poetics of Aristotle and the resulting misconceptions 
on the metaphor in the digest of the Poetics by 
Avicenna and Averroes see F. Gabrieli in RSO xii 
(1929-30), 293, 301 n. 3, 304, 318, 321; Kudama, 
Nalid, Intro., 42 (but cf. S. Afnan, The commentary of 
Avicenna on Aristotle’s Poetics in JRAS (1947), 188; 
W. Heinrichs, Arabische Dichtung und Griechische 
Poetik, Beirut 1969, 156). 

Bibliography: in addition to the fundamental 
works mentioned in the text: Amidi, al-Muwdzana, 
Cairo 1380/1961,), 245-64; Ibn Abi ’ 1 -Isba‘, Tahrir 
al-tahbir, Cairo 1383/1963, 97-101; idem, Badi c al- 
kur’dn, Cairo 1377/1957, 17-27; Shams al-Din Mub. 
b. Kays al-Razi, al-Mu c dfam fi ma c ayir ashfar al- 
'adfam, ed. Mirza Mub. al-Kazwlni, Leiden 1909, 
336-40; Djalal al-DIn al-Kazwinl, al-lddh fi l ulum 
al-baldgha, Cairo 1368/ 1949, v, 43-183 (detailed 
notes on the theories of authors belonging to the 
school of ‘Abd al-Kahir al-Diurdjani); Taftazani, 
al-Sharh al-mufawwal, Istanbul 1330/1911, 354- 
405; Suyuti, c Ukud al-diuman, Cairo 1358/1939, 
92-100; ‘Abbiisi, Ma'dhid al-tansis, Cairo 1367- 
1947, ii, 132-72; Ibn Ma'sfim, Anwar al-rabi ‘ fi 
anwa’- al-badp, Nadjaf 1388/1968, i, 243-97; H. 
Ritter, Vber die Bildersprache Nizamis, Berlin 1927; 
T. Sabbagh, La mMaphore dans le Coran, Paris 1943 
(uncritical); M. Khalafallah, Najariyydt C A hd al- 
Kahir al-Diurdiani. in Farouk I University Bulle¬ 
tin of the Faculty of Arts, ii (1944), 14-48. A 
useful discussion of contemporary western definit¬ 
ions of the metaphor raising some questions that 
were also familiar to the mediaeval Arab critics 
is Die Metapher (Bochumer Diskussion) in Poetica, 
Zeitschr. fiir Sprach- und Lileraturwissenschaft, ii 
(1968), 100-30. See also articles kinaya, madjaz, 

TAKHVtL, TAMTHIL, TASHBlH in El'. 

(S. A. Bonebakker) 

ISTIBDAD [see zulm]. 

ISTIBRA’, the period of sexual abstinence 
imposed on an unmarried female slave whenever she 
changed hands or her master set her free or gave her 
in marriage. Literally, istibrd ’ means to make sure 
of the “freedom”, that is the “emptiness”, of the 
womb. In fact, this period of abstinence was imposed 
to avoid confusion over paternity since—as there is 
hardly need to mention—female slaves, especially 
young ones, were nearly always the concubines of 
their masters. Nevertheless, the majority of fukahd 3 
often lost sight of the point of this institution and 
imposed istibrd' in hypothetical cases where, by the 
very nature of things, there was no danger of confu¬ 
sion over paternity. 

1) When a female slave passed from the ownership 
of one person to another, for whatever reason—sale, 
gift, cancellation of sale, exchange, succession, 
division of spoils or legacy—she had to observe 
istibrd’. In theory, all female slaves came under this 
obligation, not only those who, by reason of their 
age, were able to bear children but also pre-pubertal 
girls, even the very young, and post-menopausal 
women, excepting only, in Maliki law, girls who were 
so young that any sexual relationship with them was 
impossible (Khalil, Mukhtasar, ii, 125). 

Istibrd’ was imposed even on a female slave who 
was virgin at the time of transfer of ownership, though 
in such a case there was no possibility of confusion 
over paternity if she became pregnant later. It is 
surprising to observe the unanimity of the schools on 
this point; only the Zahiris gave virgins dispensation 
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from istibra* (Ibn Hazm, Muhalld, x, 315). A classical 
example is a good illustration of the irrational demands 
of fifth in this matter. Suppose that a female slave had 
been sold by a woman or a eunuch (in such cases 
istibra* was “recommended” but not obligatory), the 
sale having been rescinded by mutual consent (ikala), 
she returned to the woman or the eunuch. In this case 
there could be no possible doubt at all about the 
origin of a possible pregnancy, yet this female slave 
had to observe istibra* after the dissolution of the 
sale, even though this took place before the buyer had 
taken possession of her. Only the Hanafis avoided 
such an absurdity by waiving istibra* except when the 
dissolution of the sale, by common consent, took 
place after the buyer had taken possession. 

2) Every female slave had to observe istibra* at 
the time of her manumission, including an umm 
walad [see c abd] at the death of her master. Here too 
the Hanafis deviated from the solution common to the 
three other schools by demanding in the case of the 
umm walad not an istibra* of one menstruation but 
an Hdda of three in ter-menstrual periods, as for a 
free woman, whether the manumission occurred 
during the lifetime of the master or was a consequence 
of his death (al-Zayla‘ 1 , Tabyin, iii, 30). 

3) Finally, a slave whose master gave her in 
marriage to a free man or to another slave had to 
observe istibra*, as it is defined below, except in Hana- 
fi law where the position on this point seems, more¬ 
over, curious. 

In spite of their tendency to insist on istibra* on the 
occasion of any change in the juridical status of a 
female slave, the fukaha* avoided carrying their 
system to absurd lengths. Thus exemption was 
granted to the slave who had had intercourse with her 
master and was then freed when he married her after 
manumission. In this case istibra* would in fact have 
had no purpose. Such a hypothetical case should not 
be confused with one where a man buys a female 
slave whom he frees on the spot and seeks to marry 
without istibra*. In this case, and with good reason, 
the MalikI, Shafi'i and Hanbali schools insist that 
there must be an istibra*. Their scholars explain that 
if HanafI law says otherwise this is because Abu 
Yusuf, wishing to oblige Caliph Harun al-Rashld, 
who was impatient to possess a slave he was going to 
buy, had advised him to set her free and then marry 
her. This was certainly an instance of word-play (Ibn 
Kudama, Mughni, vii, 507-8). 

Duration of istibra*. The waiting period which 
constitutes istibra*, during which the female slave 
was forbidden to have any sexual intercourse, lasts 
until her accouchement in the case of a slave who is 
pregnant at the time of her sale, manumission or 
marriage. For women who are menstruating, the time 
must embrace one complete menstruation (hayd), 
that is, the menstruation which proves the emptiness 
of the womb must begin during the period of “purity” 
( (uhr ), prior to which the transfer of property, manu¬ 
mission or marriage has taken place. Pre-pubertal or 
post-menopausal slaves observe a period of retreat of 
one lunar month. The waiting period is the same 
whatever the reason for the istibra*, with the sole 
exception, mentioned above, of the umm walad, which, 
in HanafI law, entails the observation of an abstinence 
of three kurii that is, according to the HanafI 
definition of the word, of three menstruations. Note¬ 
worthy in this respect is a curious rule of Hanbali law 
which lays down that when a female slave is sold by 
two co-owners, both of whom have had sexual 
relations with her, two istibra* must be observed (Ibn 
KudSma, Mughni, vii, 509). These intervals belong to 


the istibra* proper, that is the period of abstinence 
applying to an unmarried slave. When a slave is 
married and her marriage is dissolved by repudiation 
or by the death of her husband, it is no longer a 
matter of istibra* but of a genuine < idda [}.».]. 
Because of the unquestioned rule of Muslim law that 
a slave’s legal obligations are half those of a free man, 
this would last for two months and five days if the 
marriage was dissolved by death and two frurii* if the 
woman had been repudiated. Remembering the 
different interpretation of the word kurii* by the 
various schools, this could mean two inter-menstrual 
periods (the majority of schools) or two menstruations 
(HanafI school). 

Istibra* in the case of termination of 
slavery. In all cases when a female slave changes 
master, it is incumbent on the man who acquires her 
(by sale, gift, inheritance etc.) to see that the said 
slave fulfils her obligation; in other words he must 
abstain from sexual intercourse with her until the 
time of istibra* has expired. The four schools are 
unanimous on this point and, apart from a few 
isolated jurists, only the Zahirls imposed this obliga¬ 
tion on the vendor (Ibn Hazm, Muhalld, x, 315). 
MalikI law worked out an ingenious system that 
enabled all the pertinent regulations of fikh to be 
both effective and easily workable. It entailed giving 
the slave who should observe istibra* into the hands of 
a trustworthy person, preferably a woman, who 
forbade the new owner to come near her until the 
period of abstinence had elapsed. This system was 
known as the muwada c a, from wadi 1 a, a trust. 

Sanctions tor default in istibra*. The man 
who acquires a new female slave and has sexual 
relations with her without respecting the waiting 
period of istibra* commits a grave sin (ithm ); although 
purely religious, this sanction was somewhat awkward 
for a man who was a believer but also impatient. 
For his benefit, HanafI jurisconsults invented a hila 
[q.v.], or legal expedient, which permitted the law 
to be evaded but not infringed. This hila consisted of 
marrying the newly acquired slave to a man of straw, 
often the dealer himself, who repudiated her then 
and there, that is before consummating the marriage. 
In this way she was released from the Hdda and since 
she had been married istibra* did not apply to her. 
The schools who condemned /ityal in principle, such 
as the Hanbalis and Malikls, rejected this expedient 
without hesitation. (Ibn Kudama, Mughni, vii, 513; 
Khalil. Mukhtasar, ii, 123). 

Yet the acquirer who had not respected istibra* 
could suffer indirectly the consequences of his negli¬ 
gence. Supposing, for example, that the slave gave 
birth to a child less than six months after she had 
been bought; this was proof that she had been 
pregnant by her previous master and therefore an 
umm walad ; since this meant that she should have 
been neither sold nor given away, the act of acquisi¬ 
tion by her new master was automatically annulled 
and the slave returned to her former master. 

All possible combinations of istibra* with the 
Hddas of freed slaves (identical with those of free 
women) and the ( iddas of married slaves have been 
the object of lengthy discussions in works of fifh, to 
which reference should be made. 

Bibliography : The works on fifth, generally in 
the chapter on the Hdda, especially Marghinanl, 
Hidaya, Cairo 1936, iv, 65 ff.; Ramil, Nihdyat al- 
Muhtadf (Shafi'I), Cairo 1938, vii, 154-62; Khalil. 
Mukhtasar, tr. Bousquet, ii, 123-8; Ibn KudSma, 
Mughni Cairo 1367, vii, 500 ff. For a comparison 
between the schools see Dimashlfl, Rahmat al- 
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umma on the margin of Sha'rani’s Mizatt, ed. 

Halabi, ii, 88-9; Santillana, Istituzioni, Rome 1925, 

i, 252-3. See also ‘abd, ‘idda and umm walad. 

(Y. Linant de Bellefonds) 

istibsAr (kitab al-), an anonymous geo- 
graphico-historical work of which the full title 
is K. ai-Isttbfdr fi ’■adfa^ib al-amsar. The text does not 
provide any precise information about the author, 
who is most probably a Moroccan living in the second 
half of the 6th/i2th century. Indeed it seems likely 
that the original text is the work of a writer referred 
to as mu^allif or wadi 1 , and that it was subsequently 
revised and brought up to date by a nd?ir, who states 
(p. 226) his intention of writing a history of the Magh¬ 
rib together with a composition which he had offered 
to the sovereign in 580/1184-5 (probably Ya'qub 
al-Mansur, 580/95/1184-99). Although the author 
states that he was writing in Ramadan 587/Septem- 
bcr-October 1191, events occurring after this date are 
also related, which suggests that the “reviser” 
restricted his activity to making additions without 
deleting conflicting facts. The work is dedicated to a 
certain Abu ‘Imran ibn Abl Yahya b. Waktirt, who is 
otherwise unknown. 

The K. al-Istibfdr is divided into three parts, which 
contain respectively a detailed description of Mecca 
and Medina, some more or less legendary information 
on the history and geography of Egypt, and finally a 
description of North Africa and of the Bilad al-Sudan 
interspersed with historical information; the work is 
of very uneven value, fantastic stories being related 
side by side with contemporary documents of un¬ 
deniable interest. 

It was the subject of a partial edition by A. von 
Kremer, Description de VAfrique par un giographe 
arabe anonyme du 6« siecle de I’hlgire, Vienna 1852; 
thanks to the Mss. Algiers 1560 and Paris, Bibl. 
Nat. 2225, E. Fagnan was able to fill in some gaps 
in the rather incomplete text of von Kremer and 
to give a French translation of it, L’Afrique sep- 
tentrionale au XII 1 siecle de noire ere, in Recueil 
de notices et mem. de la Soc. archlol. de Constantine, 
xxxiii (1899), Constantine 1900; finally, Saad Zagh- 
loul Abdel-Hamid published the complete text, based 
on the Mss. Bibl. Nat. 2225 and Algiers 1560 and 
3216, together with a translation into French of the 
section relevant to the Holy Places and to Egypt, 
under the title Kitab al-Istibyar, etc., Alexandria 1958. 
Two manuscripts, identical to those used by von 
Kremer and Fagnan respectively, are in the Bibl. 
G6n. of Rabat, nos. 415 and 415 bis. It is probable 
that the manuscripts so far used still contain gaps, 
because the one author who quotes from the work, 
Ibn Abl Zar‘ (Kirfas, 24), reproduces a passage which 
is not in the text as it has been preserved. 

Bibliography. In the article. (Ch. Pellat) 

ISTIDJA. EcijA,atown in thecentre of Andalusia, 
to the south-west of Cordova, which today contains 
50,000 inhabitants; it is situated on the banks of the 
river Genii, which was formerly navigable as far as 
its confluence with the Guadalquiver. Of Iberian 
origin and colonized by the Greeks, the town was 
occupied by the Carthaginians, who have left no 
trace of their stay there, and then was fortified and 
embellished by the Romans who, at the time of 
Augustus, made it a conventus, the juridical centre 
of the district. Nothing is known of it under the 
Visigoths. The town surrendered to the Arabs after 
the defeat of Don Rodrigo at Lago de la Janda, 
and the whole surrounding region submitted to the 
victors without resistance. In the reign of the amir 
al-Hakam I, a dispute over the succession broke 


out between the ruler and his two uncles, Sulayinau 
and ‘Abd Allah, sons of ‘Abd al-Rahman I; Sulayman 
attempted to seize Cordova, and continued to struggle 
for two years before being defeated in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Ecija and in the valleys of the Genii and the 
Guadalquiver; he was finally overcome, captured and 
put to death, while his brother ‘Abd Allah went to 
Aix-la-Chapelle to seek support from Charlemagne. 

Ecija remained comparatively peaceful until the 
time when the rebellion of ‘Uinar b. Haf^un incited 
the inhabitants, who for the most part were Mozarab, 
to rise against the government of Cordova, an action 
which caused Ecija to be regarded as a cursed city 
inhabited solely by enemies of the Umayyad regime. 
The amir ‘Abd Allah attacked it, and his successor 
‘Abd al-Rahman III, on coming to the throne and 
launching his decisive campaigns against Ibn IJafsun, 
sent against Ecija his hadfib Badr with an army which 
dismantled the town and destroyed its bridge (later 
rebuilt by al-Mansur Ibn Abi ‘Amir). 

On the fall of the caliphate, Ecija was for a time 
ruled by the Diahwarids of Cordova, but it then 
passed under the domination of the Banu Birzal who 
had made themselves independent in Carmona; but 
al-Mu‘tadid of Seville, who had seized all the small 
Berber states, from Mor6n to Ronda, mercilessly 
attacked the territories subject to the petty ruler 
of Carmona, and this town, together with Ecija, 
Osuna and Almodovar, came under the rule of 
Seville. Later, at the beginning of the siege of Cordova 
by Ferdinand III, al-Mutawakkil Ibn Hud attempted 
to oppose the besieging army; he took his troops as 
far as Ecija, but did not dare to engage in battle; 
he withdrew to Almeria, and the Cordovans, running 
short of supplies, surrendered on 22 Shawwal 633/29 
June 1236. The Muslims who wished to remain did 
not leave the town until 681/1282, when they were 
expelled and replaced by Christians. From then on¬ 
wards, Ecija formed one of the bases from which the 
reconquest of the kingdom of Granada was organized. 

Bibliography : Himyari, al-Rawtf al-mi^far, ed. 
and tr. E. L6vi-Provencal, 14-5 of the text, 20-1 
of the tr.; Ibn ‘Idhari, Baydn, ii, 164-5 of the text, 
264-5 of the tr.; R. Dozy, Hist. Mus. Esp., ii, 
59-99, 287-90; E. L6vi-Provencal, Hist. Esp. Mus., 
i, 152, ii, 6-22; Madoz, Diccionario geogrdfico, vii, 
438; E. Saavedra, Estudio sobre la invasiin de los 
drabes en Espaha, 77. (A. Huici MirandaI 

ISTIPL.AL [see mantik], 

ISTIfA’ [see mustawf!]. 

I 5 TIFAN b. BASIL (STEPHANOS), the first 
translator of the Materia medica of Dioscoridcs. 
Ibn Abi U?aybi‘a speaks of him in two passages in 
his book: in the first he is cited along with Musa b. 
Khalid as one of the experienced scribes (kuttab na- 
tydrir), skilled in the art of translating, whom the 
caliph al-Mutawakkil placed at the disposal of 
Hunayn b. Ishak [q.v.\, who was responsible for 
checking (yatayaffah) their work; the second and 
more important reference to him is derived from 
information provided by Ibn Djuldjul in his lost 
book on the Explanation of the names of simples 
according to the treatise of Dioscorides. The translation 
of the Materia medica from Greek into Arabic, he says, 
was made in Baghdad in the time of al-Mutawakkil by 
Istifan b. Basil (al-turdfuman), under the supervision 
of Hunayn b. Ishak (at-mutardfim) who authorized 
it (adfazahu). Istifan gave the Arabic equivalents 
for the Greek names of the drugs with which he was 
familiar in his day. Those names for which he knew 
of no Arabic equivalents he left in Greek, “trusting 
that God would later send someone who would know 
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them”. It should be noted that this first translation 
was made directly from the Greek, without any inter¬ 
mediate Syriac version. 

Bibliography: M. Steinschneider, Die griechi- 
scheti Aerzte in arabischen Uebersetzungen, ill 
Virchows Archiv, cxxiv (1891), 480-3; Max Meyer¬ 
hof, Die Materia medica des Dioskurides bei den 
Arabern , in Quellen und Studien zur Geschichte der 
Naturwissenschaft und der Medizin, iii/4 (Berlin 
1933). (R. Arnaldez) 

ISTIFAN al-DUWAYHI, Maronite cleric 
and historian, born in Ihdin, in the northern Le¬ 
banon, in 1629. He studied at the Maronite College 
in Rome from 1641 until his graduation in 1655, then 
returned as a priest and missionary to serve his 
community in Mount Lebanon and Aleppo. I111668 he 
was promoted to the rank of bishop and appointed to 
the diocese of Cyprus; two years later, on 20 May 
1670, he was elected to succeed as Maronite patriarch. 

As head of the Maronite church, Duwayhi proved 
an efficient reformer and reorganizer. His administra¬ 
tion was notable, among other things, for the estab¬ 
lishment of the Maronite order of the Antonines in 1 
1695, and the confirmation of its rules in 1700. He 
died at Kannubin, the seat of the Maronite patriar¬ 
chate, on 3 May 1704. 

While certainly remembered as a great patriarch, 
Duwayhi is even better remembered as a historian 
of the Maronite church and community and of Syria, 
his three principal historical works being a history 
of the Maronites ( Ta'rikh al-faHfa al-maruniyya) 
which argues for their perpetual orthodoxy (the Ma¬ 
ronites are known to have been originally Monotheli¬ 
tes), a chronology of the Maronite patriarchs (Silsilat 
bafdrikat al-fdHfa al-maruniyya), and a chronicle of 
the history of Syria from the First Crusade until 1699 
(Ta’rikh al-azmina) which is valuable particularly for 
the period following the Ottoman conquest in 1516, 
and for its references to the history of the Maronites 
and the northern Lebanon in the earlier centuries. 
In general, the historical work of Duwayhi reflects 
his own exceptional intelligence and his careful Ro¬ 
man training, and even the polemics in his history of 
the Maronite church, which clearly stand out for 
what they are, do not detract from the scholarly 
quality of his work. 

Bibliography: K. S. Salibi, Maronite historians 
of mediaeval Lebanon, Beirut 1959; G. Graf, Ge¬ 
schichte der christlichen arabischen Literatur. 
Vatican City 1944-53. (K. S. Salibi) 

ISTIFHAM (a.), inf. of the verb ista/hama "to 
interrogate”, a technical term in Arabic grammar 
signifying interrogation. 

Interrogation can be indicated simply by the into¬ 
nation of the sentence, particularly in prose that is 
close to the spoken language. Arabic generally uses 
two interrogative particles: a- (negative a-la, a-md, 
a-lam), hal. The second (hal) is more energetic than 
the first (a-), but is of more restricted use (Recken- 
dorf, Arabische Syntax, 19, 10). Sibawayhi (i, 434, 
line 19-435, lines 1-2) represents the difference be¬ 
tween a- and hal thus: “if you say: hal tadribu 
Zayd an ? “do you hit Zayd?”, you are not implying 
that the act of hitting Zayd is a reality in your mind; 
you can say: a-ladribu Zayd an l, and then you are 
implying that the act of hitting is a reality”. This 
amounts to saying: a- for interrogation concerning a 
reality, hal concerning an act or a possibility, without 
the implication of any opinion about their realization 
(cf. Reckendorf, loc. cit., 35 n. 2). W. H. Worrell (in 
ZA, xxi, 126) sees the essential difference as being 
one of emphasizing the interrogation in the case of 


the use of hal, that is to say that an emotional ele¬ 
ment is introduced. It is then of use to consider the 
usages of a-, hal and am found by G. Bergstrasser, at 
least in the Kur’an, in Verneinungs- und Fragepar- 
tikeln und Verwandtes im Kur’dn (Leipziger semiiische 
Studien, v/4 (1914), §§ 68-9). Besides, a- can be 
followed by -wa-or -fa-( stronger expressions): a-wa- 
ladribul, a-fa-tadnbu ? a- can be followed by the 
inversion of the direct object complement: a-Zayd“* 
tadribu ? All these constructions are prohibited 
with hal. 

Disjunctive interrogation: the < arabiyya of the 
desert used: a- ... am (called al-muttayila "the 
joined up”), or aw: a-Zayd “* '■indaka am l Amr'"‘ or 
aw ‘Amr un ? “is it Zayd or 'Amr that is with you?”; 
a-Zayd“ n lakita am Bishr‘"‘ or aie> BtsAr°"? “did you 
meet Zayd or Bishr?”. “In the course of its develop¬ 
ment, the language did not preserve this lack of dis¬ 
tinction and reserved aw for non-iiiterrogative sen¬ 
tences and am for interrogative sentences” (M. Gaude- 
froy-Demombynes and R. Blachere, Gr. Arp, 470, 
lines 1-4). The Arab grammarians make a subtle 
distinction between aw in interrogative sentences and 
am : see Sibawayhi, ch. 281; al-Zamakhshari. Mufa$- 
sal, § 542 and Ibn Ya c ish, 1153-4 J this doctrine was 
reported by Wright, Ar. Gr. 3 , 308 B and Reckendorf, 
Ar. Synt., 311, lines 16 f. This distinction is a subtlety 
invented a posteriori to bring order to a lack of dis¬ 
tinction, as Gaudefroy-Demombynes and Blachere 
state (loc. cit., 470, n. 1). 

On the use of hal. . . aw or hal. . . am, more 
frequently bal am, see Sibawayhi, ch. 280, Wright, 
ii, § 167, Reckendorf, Ar. Synt., 311 ; am “but rather” 
is then called al-munkatPa “the separated” by the 
Arab grammarians. This am al-munkatFa is also 
found in am of: a -... . am (see Bergstrasser, loc. cit., 
§§ 73 - 4 ). 

Remarks: a) For a negative answer to one of the 
two terms of a disjunctive interrogation, see Recken¬ 
dorf, Ar. Synt., § 160 c. 

b) a-la is very frequently an exclamatory particle: 
“well, now! come on! look here! ” a-md is also 
found in this sense. See examples: Wright, ii, f 168; 
Reckendorf, Ar. Synt., 39. 

alia (ala — a-ld, less strong than the preceding one), 
hal-ld, are used as exclamatory particles exhorting 
someone to do something (with the imperfective), or 
reproaching someone for not having done something 
(with the perfective); see Wright, ii, § 169, Recken¬ 
dorf, A r. Synt., 39. 

c) For rhetorical questions, see Reckendorf, ibid., 
§ 21 - 

d) In dialect ha- is found for a-: ha-md for a-md, 
and vice-versa: al for hal, alia for holla (Wright, i, 
284 C and 288 A). 

Bibliography: in the text; in addition, Arab 
authors: Sibawayhi, i, ch. 28-9, 46 (for indirect in¬ 
terrogation that has no other peculiarity than that 
of being dependent), 277-81, 283-4, ed. Paris; 
Zamajrhshari, Mufassal, §§ 541-2, 581-4, 2 ed. 
Broch and Shark of Ibn Ya'ish, 1151-4, 1201-4, ed. 
G. Jahn; Ibn Hisham al-Ansari, Mughni T-labib, 
i, 13-16, ii, 349-53, ed. Muhyi ’ 1 -Din c Abd al- 
Hamid; Radi ’ 1 -Din al-Astarabadhi, Shark al- 
tiafiya, ii, 361-2, ed. Istanbul 1275. For a critique 
of the Arab sources (in particular Mughni 'l-labib), 
see: W. H. Worrell, The Interrogative Particle hal 
in Arabic, according to Native Sources and the 
Kur 3 dn, in ZA, xxi (1908), 116-50. (H. Fleisch) 
istihpAr [see istinzal]. 
istihsAn and ISTI$LAB, two methods of 
reasoning much discussed in the books on the- 
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Uful al-Fikh (£/.! .J in connection with the doctrine ot 
kiyds [q.v.]. The two conceptions as a result of their 
close relationship are sometimes confused (cf. Shatibl. 
iv, 116-118; Ibn Taymiyya, v, 22). But no one ever 
seems to have reached a clear and lucid definition 
of their mutual relationship. 

I. The authorities for istihsan which the follow¬ 
ers of this method quote from the Kur’an (XXXIX, 
18, 55), hadith (ma rafahit 'l-muslimun hasan “» fa- 
huwa c inda ’ llah •' hasan UH ) and idfind’- (going to the 
bath without previous arrangement about payment 
etc.), are easily deprived of weight by the opposition 
and therefore need not be further discussed. On the 
other hand, it is interesting to note that istitisdn 
already leaves its literary impress in hadith, thus going 
back to the first half of the 8th century A.D. (see 
Wensinck, The Muslim Creed, 59). For example we al¬ 
ready find in Bukhari ( Wafdya , bab 8) the expression 
istahsana in the meaning of ‘‘to make a decision for 
a particular interpretation of the law as a result of 
one’s own deliberation”. Half a century later, Malik 
(d. 179/795) uses the expression in connection with 
legal decisions for which he cannot find authority in 
tradition (Mudawwana, Cairo 1323, xvi, 217; similarly 
xiv, 134: “This is a matter on which I have received 
no instruction from my predecessors. It is rather 
something that we have decided according to opinion” 
[wa-innamd huwa shay* un istatisanndhu]). About the 
same time Abu Yusuf (d. 182/798, Hauafi) says: 
al-kiyds kdna an .. . ilia anni islahsantu . . . (“accord¬ 
ing to the kiyds this and that would be prescribed 
but I have decided according to my opinion” [Kitab 
al-Kharddi. Bulak 1302, 117]) • Istihsan is thus con¬ 
trasted even more distinctly with the usual method of 
deducing legislation (kiyds). The term, in later cen¬ 
turies also, means a method of finding the law 
which for any reason is contradictory to the 
usual kiyds. 

It is noteworthy that Shafi'i (d. 820), the founder 
of the science of the Usui al-Fikh, fundamentally 
rejected istihsan, because he feared that in this 
way by going beyond the methodically secure and 
generally recognized principles of legal interpretation 
a loophole would be made for arbitrary decision. "God 
has not permitted any man since his Messenger 
to present views (hawl) unless from knowledge that 
was complete before him” (Risdla, 70). If any one 
in spite of this uses istihsan he is bungling the work 
of God, the highest legislator ( man istahsana fa-had 
shara'-a [quoted in Ghazali, i, 274 and pass.]). Ghazali 
(d. 504/1 in) and Baydawi (681/1282 or later, also a 
Shafi'i) resumed and developed the discussion initia¬ 
ted by Shafi'I in a more comprehensive and systemat¬ 
ic fashion. Istihsan in their view can only be approved 
in so far as it can be traced to the principle of takhsis 
(the preference of a particular to a general prescrip¬ 
tion). But as takksis is already contained in the 
doctrine of kiyas, istihsan has really no special part 
to play. Later Shafi'I authorities like Subki (d. 1370) 
and Mail alii (864/1460) express similar views. 

The supporters of the doctrine of istihsan —they 
belong for the most part to the Hanafi madhhab 
(Pazdawl [d. 482/1089], SarakhsI [d. 483/1090], 
Nasafi [709/1310] etc. down to Bahr al-'Uluin 
[1225/1810])—make every effort to deprive these 
objections of their force. To the assertion that the 
arbitrary opinion of the individual legist is given 
too much scope, they reply by defining and system¬ 
atizing istihsan more accurately. Their principle of 
diverging in certain cases from kiyas and using 
istihsan is—they say—not decided by personal 
inclinations or by a lack of methodical thinking but 


on the contrary by purely material considerations 
provided for in the law. It is a “concealed kiyas" 
(kiyas khafi), a divergence from an externally 
obvious kiyds to an inner and self-condition¬ 
ed decision. The reason for the preference of 
istihsan might be given in the Kur’an, in the Sunna, 
in the idjind ' or in the principle of datura, but in any 
case it is sanctioned by generally recognized methods 
of proof. Nor it is true that istihsan can be traced 
back to the principle of takhsis and thus be brought 
within the sphere of kiyas proper. It really lies outside 
of this narrow sphere and must therefore be re¬ 
cognized as a special form of deduction. For the rest, 
if we investigate more carefully, we can assert that 
the form of istihsan represented by the Hanafis is 
also used by representatives of other madhhabs. It 
is in practice the common property of all legists. 

If we consider the very minute work of systemat¬ 
ization which the later Hanafis ( e.g., Ibn al-Humam 
[d. 861/1457]—Ibn Amir al-Hadjdj [879/1474] and 
Bihari [1120/1708]—Bahr al-'Ulum [1225/1810] have 
done on istihsan, we may actually agree with this 
last deduction. This method of reasoning, which 
originally aroused such misgiving because it was 
undefined, is given a place in the casuistic stepladder 
of the 'ilm usul al-fikh, and its possibility of applica¬ 
tion thus limited to a few accurately definable cases. 
If nevertheless discussion continued on whether it is 
justified or not this can only be explained by the 
fact that the followers of the Shafi'i school felt them¬ 
selves bound from a certain traditional principle 
not to drop the polemic against istihsan which had 
long ago been originated by their master—under 
different conditions and with more justice. 

II. Istislah is, as regards its negative side, 
closely connected with istihsan-, here we have again 
a question of principle by which the otherwise usual 
method of deduction is to be excluded in the prepara¬ 
tion of legal decisions. The difference from istihsan 
is seen only when we enquire into the guiding idea 
which forms the positive foundation for this principle 
which is negative in its effects. We then see that 
istislah is more limited and more closely defined 
in content than istihsan in so far as it replaces the, 
in itself only formal, “finding-good” of the latter 
by the material principle of maslaha. Itargues with 
the demands of human welfare in the widest 
sense. It might therefore be contrasted with the more 
comprehensive and more indefinite general concep¬ 
tion of istihsan as a more exactly defined or sub¬ 
ordinated species, as indeed al-Ishbili (Maliki, d. 
546/1151) already pointed out (Shatibl, p. 117)- It 
is just through this greater definiteness that istislah 
gains in force compared with istihsan. For it is 
evident that such a plausible idea as that of anxiety 
for human welfare carries much more conviction in 
the derivation of legal decisions and can be more 
readily established than the formal and empty cri¬ 
terion of istihsan. In this way it is probably to be 
explained why the principle of istislah was on the 
whole not so strongly disputed as that of istihsan 
and why it occasionally, going beyond the denial 
of the usual kiyas, even questioned the validity of 
legal principles emanating directly from the Kur’an, 
Sunna and idfmd ‘ (see below). 

Relying on the hadith la darara wa-ld dirara fi 
’l-isldm (in Islam there is no injury or malicious 
damage) and on other testimony from the Kur’an, 
Sunna and idfmd ( , later representatives of the < ilm 
uful al-fikh championed the principle that the whole 
Shari'a furthers or is intended to further the welfare 
of man (rTayat al-mafdlih). This however does not 
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yet admit the principle of istislaft but only a basis 
for it. Istislaft is not yet found in operation in the 
normal deduction of the thesis of ri l dyat al-masdlift, 
but first occurs in the exceptional case only, namely 
when the legal principles of the Sharl'a afford no 
direct basis for it. It is therefore called more accurate¬ 
ly the principle of al-masdlift al-mursala, i.e., of 
those cases of the ri'ayat al-maslafta in which the 
chain of deduction does not run smoothly and free 
from gaps back to the starting point of legislation 
(cf. the use of the expression mursal in the science 
of Tradition). Istislaft, like istiftsan, is therefore 
as a kind of kiyas khafi (see above) always in 
contrast to the more obvious method of 
deducing legal decisions. It is intended to 
eliminate or at least to correct deductions which take 
no note of the idea of maslafta in the sense of the 
latter. If for example—to take a frequently quoted 
example—the enemies of Islam attack the Muslims 
and to protect themselves drive Muslim prisoners in 
front of them, the Muslim ought properly not to shoot 
at them in view of the prohibition to kill innocent 
co-religionists. If nevertheless it is decided to do 
so and this latter prohibition is disobeyed, this is 
done with the support of istislaft: it is believed to 
be more in keeping with the spirit of the law if a 
few Muslims are sacrificed than if the whole com¬ 
munity is handed over to destruction. 

The history of the origin and development 
of istislaft cannot be traced so far back as that of 
istiftsan. It is true that it is asserted by different 
authorities that Malik (d. 179/795) was the first to use 
istislaft, and indeed there is some ground for this, 
as for example when he declares it permitted in 
special cases to sell fresh dates not yet picked for 
ripened dates—against the usual regulation that 
fresh fruits cannot be sold for dried ( Mudawwana, 
Cairo 1323, x, 90 ff.: Kitab al-’-Ardya). But in 
the first place it is not quite certain whether this 
opinion goes back to Malik (see p. 94), and secondly 
a justification of this decision comparable to istislaft 
(li-ma yukhaf min iddikhal al-madarra 'aid saftib al- 
'■araya: p. 93 f., cf. p. 95) quite obviously comes 
not from him but—according to Sabnun (d. 854)— 
from the circle of his pupils. It should further be 
remembered that the term maslaha or istisldh is not 
mentioned at all in this connection; and finally it 
should also be noted that Shafi'I (d. 820) in his famous 
Risala confines the discussion to istiftsan. From this 
it is probably safe to deduce that the problem of ts- 
tifla/i was not yet ripe for discussion in his time— 
unless it was then still regarded as a subdivision of 
istiftsan and therefore not particularly emphasised. 
The assertion that Malik was the first to use istislaft 
is therefore in all probability a later ante-dating of 
the fact that the Malikls made the most frequent use 
of this principle. 

Nor in the period following Malik and his genera¬ 
tion is it possible yet to demonstrate clearly the de¬ 
velopment of istislaft. The names which are quoted 
as authorities in the later works in discussion of the 
principle—apart from MSlik and Shifi'I (!)—belong 
at earliest to the 11 th century. Perhaps the gap could 
be filled to some extent if the old and still unpublished 
usul works were systematically studied. In any case 
the fact that the principle of istislaft, according to 
the present state of our knowledge of the sources, 
is first found at a comparatively late date, does not 
yet allow us to deduce with certainty an outside in¬ 
fluence («.g., of the ratio utilitatis in Roman law). 
It is equally unjustifiable, in view of the lack of the 
necessary preliminary work, to assert the quite nat- 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV 


ural hypothesis that istislaft is ultimately to be de¬ 
rived from the Mu'tazill principle of l adl. 

Imam al-Haramayn al-Djuwaynl (d. 478/1085, 
Shafi'I) is the first of those who are mentioned as 
followers of the principle of istislaft. Unfortunately he 
does not discuss it in his brief usul work al-Warafidt 
(but see the quotation from his Mughith at-Khalk in 
Goldziher, in WZKM, i, 229, note 5). On the other 
hand, we possess authentic expressions of opinion by 
the imam Ghazali (d. mi), also quoted as an 
authority, which take us into the heart of the dis¬ 
cussion ( Mustasfd , i, 284-315). Ghazali defines the 
legal term maslaha as "consideration for what is 
aimed at for mankind in the law” (al-muhdfata c ald 
rnaksud al-shar c . .. mtn al-khalk: p. 286 f.). By this 
he means five things: maintenance of religion, of 
life, of reason, of descendants and property. The 
consideration of maslafta and its counterpart, the 
averting of corruption (daf- al-mafsada), is, according 
to Ghazali, generally given by the legal text and 
therefore coincides with the usual friyas. In the cases 
in which it cannot be deduced by the usual process 
(maslafta mursala) it is only decisive when there are 
cogent and unequivocally defined considerations 
affecting the whole community ( daruri, kafH, kulli), 
for example in the case of defence against an attack 
made upon the community of Muslims under cover 
of Muslim prisoners (see above). Otherwise it is not 
allowed to use istislaft. If nevertheless a man uses it, 
he is bungling the work of the divine legislator (p. 311: 
wa-man sdra ilayhd fa-kad shara c a, with reference to 
Shafi'I’s above-quoted remark on istiftsan). For the 
rest Ghazali refuses to include istislaft, which he 
recognises in this limited form, as a special “root” 
with the other tiful al-fifth, as in his view it depends 
on a combination of proofs from the Kur’an, ftadith 
etc. and therefore does not constitute an integral base. 

After Ghazilli. other Shafi'I legal theorists express 
themselves on the problem of istislaft, e.g., Baydawl 
(d. 1282 or later)—Isnawl (772/1370) and Subkl (771/ 
1370) —Mahalll (864/1460) —Bannani (1198/1784). 
They discuss at considerable length the views of their 
predecessors, especially Ghazali, but contribute very 
little that is new. On the other hand, the tendency to 
systematization of the different cases of istislaft 
increases. This tendency to systematization however 
only reaches its height in the later HanafI works on 
usul by $adr al-Sharl'a MabbubI (d. 747/1346) — 
al-Taftazanl (792/1390 or later) — al-Fanarl (c. 905/ 
1500) and especially Ibn al-Hum 3 m (861/1457) —Ibn 
Amir al-IJadjdj (879/1474) and al-Biharl (1120/1708)— 
Babr ai-'Ulum (1225/1810). Here we cannot go into the 
details of their explanations, which are often difficult 
to follow. 

Among the pronounced opponents of istislaft 
are mentioned al-Amidl (d. 631/1233, originally 
Hanbail, later Shafi'I) and Ibn al-HJdjib (646/1249, 
MalikI) (BaydSwI-IsnawI, iii, 135). At a somewhat 
later period we may probably include under this 
heading the celebrated Hanball theologian Ibn 
Taymiyya (d. 728/1328). In one of his epistles he 
gives his views on masalift mursala. His exposition 
is rather obscure but it is at least clear that the whole 
question caused him much misgiving. He laments 
that many rulers and also ordinary mortals have used 
the principle of masalift contrary to the law or in 
ignorance of it and so—just as with istiftsan —have 
acted illegally as law-makers. The Sharl'a—he 
thinks—has not neglected maslafta. If the human 
understanding thinks it may assume a maslafta which 
is not represented in the law they are only two possi¬ 
bilities: either the law has already indicated it 
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without his knowledge or it is a question only of an 
imaginary and not a real maflafta. 

In the foregoing it has already been mentioned 
that the Malikis are regarded as the principal 
champions of istiflak. But too much stress 
should not be laid on this general opinion. It is of 
course true that Maliki legal theorists like ShatibI 
(d. 590/1194) and KarafI (684/1285) took up the 
discussion of masdlik mursala and carried it further. 
But on the other hand Ibn al-Hadjib who was also a 
Maliki is reckoned one of the opponents of the prin¬ 
ciple (see above). On the contrary, the circle of those 
who recognise the principle of islifldh in practice 
extends far beyond the limits of the Maliki school. 
KarafI even points out that “if one looks carefully, 
it is in general use in the madhhabs," (p. 170). Shafi'is 
and Hanafis—although with certain limitations and 
in part under other names—have adopted it and 
developed it further. The most radical upholder of 
istislah is however a certain Nadjm al-Din al-Tawfi 
(d. 716/1316). He is considered a Hanbali but in reality 
may be claimed as an independent student of law 
( mudftahid ])—precisely on account of his attitude to 
the question of istiflak. 

Jawfl in his Risdla fi 'l-masdlih al-mursala 
(extracted by Djamil al-DIn al-Kasimi from his com¬ 
mentary on Nawawi’s Arba’-una fiadithan) puts the 
ticklish question: What is to be done if the text of 
the law (nafs) and idjmd‘ cannot be reconciled with 
regard for the general welfare (ri l ayat al-maflaha) ? 
His answer is unambiguous: The ri'dyat al-maf- 
lafia is decisive, in so far as the legal aspects 
of everyday life ( mu’-dmaldt ) are in question (the 
sphere of duties relating to worship, Hbdddt, is not 
affected thereby as they relate to something funda¬ 
mentally different from the preservation of the wel¬ 
fare of humanity). Naff and idfmd 1 are however not 
simply to be excluded. They are rather to be recon¬ 
ciled subsequently with the demands of the maflaka 
by the help of exegesis (baydn) or specification (takh- 
slf, i.e., by separating a subdivision from the general 
and the principles applicable to it). In any case 
however, the ri'ayai al-maflaha represents the highest 
court of appeal. 

In order to strengthen the principle of ri'dyat al- 
maflaha and justify placing it above naff and idjmd' 
Jawfi quotes evidence from Kur’an, Sunna, idima* 
and napar (reasoning), of course giving first place 
to the saying attributed to Muhammad: “there is no 
injury or malicious damage” (la darara wa-la tfirara). 
He further points out that the legal texts are of dif¬ 
ferent kinds and contradictory while the idea of mas- 
lafta is an integral base, and thus gives a better 
clue to the solution of legal problems (reference to 
Qur’an III, 103: "Hold fast together to the cord of 
AU 5 h and do not split into parties! ”). He takes this 
opportunity to combat the assertion that the variety 
of legal interpretation is a special advantage of the 
Muslim religion (cf. the ftadith: ikhtildf* ummati 
rakma' un ). The disadvantages which result are greater 
than the advantages: simply because there are such 
different interpretations, it is sometimes possible 
to find a lax interpretation to suit one’s own wishes 
and to neglect the more rigorous injunctions. Besides, 
many non-Muslims, who would readily adopt Islam, 
are prevented from taking the final step by the mul¬ 
titude of opinions held by jurists and the resulting 
lack of uniformity in the legal system of Islam. 

The author is well aware that his views go beyond 
the istiflak of the MJlikis (p. 60 f.). He is reproached 
with abandoning by his thesis the path that has 
been taken by the bulk of the Muslim community 


(al-sawad al-a‘fam) and attention is called to the 
words of the Prophet: “Follow the majority! He who 
takes his own way will go his own way to Hell also” 
(ittabi l u al-sawad al-a'fam fa-inna man shadhdha 
shadhdha fi ’l-ndr). But this would mean reducing 
every new view and every new method ad absurdum. 
The majority which has to be followed according to 
the words of Muhammad is rather the path of clear 
demonstration. And the latter condition is fulfilled in 
his (Tawfi’s) method of ri’-dyat al-maslaha. 

Ibn Taymiyya in his already mentioned Risdla 
points out emphatically that the mind of man easily 
makes mistakes in using maslafta, especially if the 
text of the law does not agree with it. Jawfi, his 
contemporary and for a time pupil, on the other hand, 
concludes his Risdla fi ‘l-mafdlih al-mursala with the 
following words: “As to maslaka with regard to the 
legal relationships of man to man, it is known to 
those whom these legal relationships concern by 
reason of custom and intelligence. If we now see that 
the deduction given by the law does not comply with 
it (the maslafta), we know that to obtain it we must 
let it speak for itself (fa-Hdha rd’aynd dalil al-shar'- 
muiakdHd a n c an ifddatihd c alimnd anna uftilnd ft 
takfilihd ( ald ri’-dyalihd) . .. And God knows best 
what is correct”. 

Jawfi lived at a time when the systematization of 
Islamic law had already been achieved. As a champion 
of the principle of ri c dyat al-maslafta he was, and still 
is, an outsider. His Risdla, it is true, appeared in 
print in 1906 in a collection of treatises on uful al-fikh 
and again in the periodical al-Manar. It seems, how¬ 
ever, to have had no immediate effect upon those 
circles which, in Egypt and elsewhere, have been 
agitating for a reform of Islamic Law in recent times. 
Nevertheless, owing to the fact that its radicalism 
provoked contradiction, it did provide the impulse 
for a scientific discussion of the theoretical legal 
importance of maslafta. 
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(R. Paret) 

ISTIKBAL in astronomy means the opposition 
of Sun and Moon, that is, the situation wherein 
their elongation from each other amounts to 180°. 
The word can refer to either a mean or a “true” op¬ 
position. The opposite of istibbal is iditimd ', the 
conjunction (again mean or “true") of the two 
luminaries. The practical importance of these two 
concepts is twofold. Eclipses can occur only at the 
two syzygies, lunar eclipses at opposition and solar 
eclipses at conjunction. Further, only when the time 
of the conjunction is known can the time of the first 
sighting of the New Moon be computed. For these 
two reasons every zidf contains tables for computing 
istikbdlat and iditimd'-at. 

These two terms are sometimes employed in as¬ 
trology to refer to the diametric aspect and the 
conjunction of the planets, though generally as¬ 
trologers prefer the terms mukabala and kirdn. In 


turn, the latter two terms are sometimes used by as¬ 
tronomers in place of istikbdl and iditimd'. Other 
astrological aspects are sextile ( tasdis ), quartile 
(tarbi ‘) and trine (tathlith) at elongations (variously 
computed) of 60°, 90°, and 120° respectively. 

Bibliography. For the astronomical usage see 

C. A. Nallino, Al-Battani, ii, 29-32, 205-9, and 

306-7. For the astrological usage the most con¬ 
venient reference is al-Biruni, Kitdb al-tafhim, s.vv. 

(David Pingree) 

ISTI KH ARA (A.), deriving from a root kh-y-r 
which expresses the idea of option or choice, consists 
of entrusting God with the choice between 
two or more possible options, either through 
piety and submission to His will, or else through 
inability to decide oneself, on account of not knowing 
which choice is the most advantageous one. To the 
first category belong the akhyar or “chosen”, who 
regulate their lives according to the model inspired 
by God in the Kur’an and the Law; to the second 
belong the mustakhiriln, those who seek to escape 
from indecision with the help of divine inspiration. 
The divine voice expresses itself either by means of 
a ru 3 yd [?.v.] or dream, or else by kur'a or 

rhapsodomancy. 

As a result of its affinities with the ancient practice 
of incubation, used especially in hiatromancy or 
medical divination and in necromancy, istikhara is 
abhorred by Muslim orthodoxy (cf. A. Fischer, in 
ZDMG, lviii (1914), 325), but it is fairly widespread 
in popular circles, where it is sometimes found in 
conjunction with the casting of spells and, in effect, 
the use of ordeals (cf. L. Massignon, in Annuaire du 
College de France, 41' ann6e, 1940-1, 86). To prevent 
the return to pagan customs, Islam fixed the rules 
under which the rite of istikhara might be practised. 
A tradition of Djabir relates that the Prophet taught 
his disciples istikhara in all things, as though he were 
teaching them a sura of the Kur’an. The practice 
followed by the Prophet consisted in two rak'as, 
followed by a prayer, emphasising the omniscience 
and omnipotence of God and including a reference to 
the subject of the consultation (cf. al-Shawkanl, 
Nayl al-aw(dr, quoted by Muhammad ‘Abduh, al- 
'■Ibdddt fi ’l-Isldm, Cairo n.d., 180). Neither time nor 
place is fixed for a consultation of this kind. The 
inspiration revealing the decision to be taken is im¬ 
mediately perceived, or, if the response be insuf¬ 
ficiently clear in the consultant’s mind, he has 
recourse to a drawing of lots from the various pos¬ 
sible solutions, written separately on pieces of paper 
(cf. Doutt6, Magie et religion, 413 f.). 

This orthodox practice is generally interpreted in 
a sense which makes it comparable with incubation. 
After the invocation, the formulae for which are of 
different kinds and varying in length (cf. al-Bukharl, 
Tawltid, no. 10, and Da'awdt, no. 48, ed. Krehl- 
Juynboll, iv, 202 and 450; al-Tirmidhl, ed. Bulak 
1292, ii, 266; al-NawawI, Hilyat al-abrar, ed. Cairo 
1300, 56), the devotee goes to sleep, and it is in a 
dream that the revelation is made to him. This pro¬ 
cedure is observed universally, especially in North- 
Africa, although it is considered to go beyond the 
letter of the Law (cf. Ibn al-Hadjdj, al-Madkhal, 
Cairo 1320, iii, 54). 

A further step in the direction of incubation is 
taken by those who insist that the efficacy of this rite 
is dependent upon its being performed in a mosque. 
According to al- c Awf 1 , Lubdb, i, 210, 1 . 12, one goes 
into the mosque to perform the namaz-i istikhara. 
The practice of sleeping in the sanctuary is sufficiently 
well attested before Islam, just as in the time of the 
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Prophet. It was by the Ka'ba, where he slept that 
night, that ‘Abd al-Muftalib is said to have had the 
dream concerning Zamzam (cf. Divination, 262 f.); 
again, it was by the Ka'ba, where Muhammad slept, 
that for the second time (?) there apparently took 
place the rite for the purification of the heart and 
entrails (shakk al-bafn and fath al-$adr), performed 
for him by the two angels (cf. al-Tabari, i, 1157); it 
is even said, on this occasion, that “the Kurayjhites 
were accustomed to sleep beside the Ka'ba” (cf. ibid. 
and al-Azrahl, Akhbdr Makka, ed. Wustenfeld, 306). 
The isrd } is also said to have taken place when the 
Prophet slept in the court (ftidir) of the Ka'ba (cf. 
Divination, 358). This custom does not appear to be 
limited to the Ka'ba (for its permanence, see Snouck 
Hurgronje, Mekka, ii, 16, n. 3 and 139); the attendant 
of al-Djalsad, an oracular divinity, slept in the sanc¬ 
tuary (cf. J. Wellhausen, Reste', 53 ff.; T. Fahd, Le 
panthton de I’Arabie centrale d la veille de I'htgire, 
Paris 1968 (Bibliothlque archtologique et historique, 
lxxxviii), 84-7). 

Orthodoxy is opposed to this practice, apparently 
out of regard for ritual purity (cf. Ibn al-IjajJijJi, 
Madkhal, Cairo 1348, ii, 213, 241); but a short work 
in manuscript of Muhammad al-Shawa*! al-Shafi'l 
al-Khatlb (d. 954/1644), entitled Risdlat al-akhyar 
fl-man mana‘a ’l-nawm fi ’l-masadiid min al-ashrdr, 
which we have consulted in Bursa (Ulucami 3496, 
fol. 1-20), refutes the arguments put forward in sup¬ 
port of the prohibition of this custom (cf. details in 
Divination, 365 ff.). 

In North Africa, where istikhdra is very close to 
the ancient incubation (cf. Doutt6, Magic ct religion, 
414), and more especially in Morocco, people go and 
sleep in the grottoes, the refuge of the spirits, or 
beside ancient tombs, or, what is more usual today, 
in the sanctuary of a marabout, in order to elicit a 
response to the prayer of istikhdra [ibid., 411 ff.). 
There even exists magic recipes to ensure the success 
of this rite (cf. al-Bunl, Shams al-ma c drif, ii, 8). One 
of these, for example, is utilized in the search for a 
thief; a magic formula is written on one’s hand, and 
one then goes to sleep, with this hand placed under 
the right cheek; the thief is then revealed in a dream 
(Doutt6, op. cit., 357). But the most characteristic is 
that of balumat al-(iba c al-ldmm, mentioned by Ibn 
KhaldOn. Mukaddima, i, 190, when referring to the 
Ghdvat al-hakim of the Pseudo-Ma^irlfl (cf. ed. Ritter 
and Plessner, Leipzig 1933, 187 ft.; German trans. 
by the same authors, London 1962, 199 f., in which 
the term haldma does not occur), and which is a 
technique consisting of obtaining, in a dream of 
“perfect nature”, a response to a question posed at 
the time of lying down to sleep, after purifying one’s 
conscience, concentrating one’s intention, pro¬ 
nouncing the following gibberish words: Tamdghis 
baghdlsawdd, waghdds, nufandghadis, and formulating 
one’s wish. During sleep, the answer to the question 
is given. Ibn Khaldun states that he had tried this 
himself and obtained good results (cf. Divination, 

364 f-). 

The istikhdra procedure seems to have been fol¬ 
lowed by some mystics, such as Ruzbahan Bakll, Ibn 
'ArabI and TIpQ, suljin of Mysore. Their progress 
along the mystical path of perfection is marked by 
dreams, recording the passage from one stage to the 
next (cf. L. Massignon, Thlmes archttypiques en 
onirocrilique musulmane, in Eranos-Jahrbuch, xii 
(1945), 242). Some authors claim, in their introduc¬ 
tions, to have written their works after an istikhdra 
(e.g., apud al-Nawawl, Tahdhlb, ed. Wustenfeld, 237). 
In literary texts, however, the term istikhdra is 


merely a pious formula for a request to God for aid 
and advice, with no ritual character (cf. for example 
Aghdnt, xviii, 72, xix, 92). 

Bibliography. In addition to the sources 
named in the text, see: T. Fahd, Divination, 
363-7; Doutt6, Magic ct religion, 410-4. According 
to Nawawl, Tahdhib, 744, 1 . 3, Abu ‘Abd Allah al- 
Zubayri (F. Sezgin, Geschichtc des arabischen 
Schrifttums, i. 495) is said to have written a K. 
al-Istishara wa 'l-istikhdra. (T. Fahd) 

ISTIKHDAm [see tawriyya] 

ISTIKLAL, an Arabic verbal noun, from the 
tenth form of the root k-l-l. In Classical and Middle 
Arabic this form is used with a variety of meanings 
(see Dozy and other dictionaries), and especially to 
convey the notion of separate, detached, unrestricted, 
not shared, or sometimes even arbitrary. It occurs 
occasionally in a political context— e.g., of a dynasty, 
a region, a people or a city quarter not effectively 
subject to some higher authority. Such occurrences 
are, however, rare, and the word was in no sense a 
political technical term. In Ottoman official usage, 
it acquired the meaning of unlimited powers, e.g., in 
the terms of appointment of a provincial governor 
or military commander. It seems to have retained 
something like this meaning in the early 19th century. 
Thus, in the Turkish translation of Botta’s Storia 
d'Italia (Italya ta } rtkhi, Cairo 1249/1834, 4, 8, 9 etc.), 
it is used to contrast unbridled aristocratic rule 
(her wcdih-i istikldl) with free government (ber 
wedih-i scrbcsti), and is commonly linked with 
rukhsat to denote the arbitrary authority of a ruler. 

It was in this sense, the independence of the holder 
of power from restraints by either subjects or suzerain, 
that istikldl is commonly used in both Turkish and 
Arabic in the late 18th and early 19th centuries. 
During the same period, under the influence of 
European political thought and practice, it began to 
acquire the modern meaning of political sovereignty 
for a country or nation (for examples, see the Turkish 
texts of the treaty of Kufiiik Kayoardja of 1774 con¬ 
cerning the "independence” of the Crimean Tatars 
(cit. above s.v. hurriyya ii) and of the London 
Protocol of 1830 on the independence of Greece 
(istikldl-i kamil-, text in Lu(fl, Ta’rikh, ii, 15); A. L. 
Tibawi, British Interests in Palestine 1800-1901, 
London 1961, 147-8, citing a British consular des¬ 
patch of 1858). 

The following article deals with political move¬ 
ments for independence in the Arab countries. 

(Ed.) 

ISTIKLAL. In Arabic istikldl is a fairly recent 
addition to the political vocabulary. Despite its use in 
co mm on parlance, viz., and mustahill (“I am in¬ 
dependent”, that is, free or unfettered), or sometimes 
to refer to economic independence, that is, autarky 
(istikldl iktifddi), it is primarily associated with the 
national independence movements among the Arabs 
of this century. It is with these movements that this 
article is concerned. 

After World War I, the peace settlement regarding 
the Ottoman dominions imposed by the Allied 
Powers in 1919-20 gave Britain and France wider 
control over the Arab territories in the Fertile 
Crescent, in addition to the existing arrangements in 
Egypt, North Africa, South Arabia and the Gulf. 
Without these developments and the consequences of 
the Arab Revolt, 1916-18, the term istikldl might have 
had only a limited use, or probably remained obscure, 
for in the period immediately preceding World War I, 
Arab political agitation against the Ottoman state 
was centred upon the attainment of autonomy within 
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the framework of the political arrangement of decen¬ 
tralization, al-lamarkaziyya. In fact, istiklal had no 
meaning or import in Islamic political thought and 
vocabulary. It is strictly a modern, imported political 
notion, which became common and acquired signifi¬ 
cance with the establishment of European control, or 
tutelage, over much of the Arab Middle East and 
North Africa. 

Fay$al’s short-lived Arab Kingdom in Damascus 
in 1918-20 marked the appearance of two variants, 
or strands, of istiklal in Arab political thinking and 
agitation. One, which originally centred around the 
Fay$al, or Arab Revolt, establishment and, after 
1920, was represented in Syria, Transjordan, Pales¬ 
tine and ‘Irak by the Istiklalists, or Istiklal party, 
tended towards a pan-Arab orientation. It deplored 
the destruction of Fay$al's kingdom in Damascus and 
opposed the mandates in the Fertile Crescent. The 
other comprised the several, separate independence 
movements against British or French mandatory and 
other control in such countries as Egypt, ‘Irak, Syria, 
Lebanon, Morocco, Tunisia and Algeria, as well as 
Transjordan and the Sudan, though movements in the 
latter two areas were less tumultuous. Palestine was 
a special case. In that country the Palestinian Arab 
movement for independence failed, and instead Zion¬ 
ism succeeded in founding Israel as the successor 
state to the British Mandate. After 1922, therefore, 
istiklal referred specifically to the aspiration of ending 
the mandatory or other tutelory relationship be¬ 
tween the newly established Arab political territories, 
or entities, and Britain or France. 

Rather differently in the case of Egypt, al-istikldl 
al-tdtnm (complete independence) became the political 
slogan of at least two parties: the National {Wafani) 
party and the Wafd. It referred to the movement for 
greater independence than had been achieved under 
the unilateral British Declaration of February . 1922 
with its Four Reserved Points. It became the slogan 
of practically every political party and the avowed 
priority, if not foremost policy, of every government 
in Egypt. At the oulset, it aimed specifically at 
changing the terms of the particular relationship with 
Britain. Later it sought to sever that relationship 
altogether. The first objective was attained by the 
Wafd with the signing of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty 
on 26 August 1936. The second, which became a 
bitterly contested area of Egyptian politics from 1936 
to 1952, was not achieved until the signing of the 
Evacuation of British Forces from the Suez Canal 
Area Agreement on 19 October 1954 and, more dra¬ 
matically, in 1956. 

Istiklal was never associated with notions of free¬ 
dom and civil liberty in Arab states, nor has this 
situation changed [see hurriyya], It refers exclu¬ 
sively to independence from foreign political control, 
even in certain circumstances from any treaty rela¬ 
tionship. To a great extent, this narrow interpretation 
of istiklal derives partly from the present weak eco¬ 
nomic, social, cultural and political condition of the 
Arab states generally; so that any relationship with 
foreign powers is inevitably viewed as one between 
an inferior and a superior partner. 

Those kingdoms and shaykhdoms in the Arabian 
peninsula and the Gulf—patriarchal, religious-tribal 
and dynastic states—were not involved in the inde¬ 
pendence movement, so that istiklal was hardly part 
of their political vocabulary. Saudi Arabia, carved 
out by Ibn Su‘ud and his Wahhabi warriors, formally 
became a kingdom in 1932. His dominion was estab¬ 
lished by victory in battle over other tribal claimants, 
e.g., the Al Rashid in Nadjd and the Sharif of Mecca 


in the Hidjaz. The Zaydl Imamate of the Yemen had 
been an independent, and under the Ottomans 
autonomous, theocracy since Islamic times, and the 
petty shavkhdoms of the Gulf (until December 1971 
the Trucial States under British protection) were 
autonomous, desert, tribal family enclaves. Under a 
similar though later protection treaty with Britain in 
1899, oil-rich Kuwayt, at the northern end of the 
Gulf, ruled by the Al $abbab, became independent in 
June 1961. With the radicalization of inter-Arab po¬ 
litics in more recent times, particularly under the 
leadership of c Abd al-NJjir (Nasser) and the Ba'th 
party in the 1950s and 60s and the withdrawal of 
Britain from Aden and South Arabia, the establish¬ 
ment of the South Yemen Republic on 27 November 
1967 and the elevation of the Federation of Arabian 
Emirates, formed on 30 March 1968 and comprising 
the Trucial States in the Gulf, to sovereign inde¬ 
pendent status in December 1971, this easternmost 
part of the Arab world has been brought into the 
mainstream of the Arab ideology of istiklal. Bahrain, 
following its insular instinct and distinctiveness 
from the rest of the Federation of Arabian Emirates, 
opted for its own independence in September 1971. 

Istiklal as a political conception and movement 
must therefore be more appropriately associated with 
the recent political history of the Fertile Crescent and 
North African states. Thus the British Mandate over 
‘Irak came to an end in October 1932 when that 
country was admitted to the League of Nations. Yet 
the independence attained by virtue of the Anglo- 
‘Irak Treaty of Preferential Alliance of 30 June 1930 
was circumscribed by Britain’s control of the conduct 
of ‘Iraki foreign relations and retention of her air 
bases at Shu‘ayba (Bajra) and Habbaniyya (Bagh¬ 
dad). Efforts at further istiklal which led to the 
signing of the Portsmouth Treaty on 15 January 1948 
were nullified by violent protests against its terms, 
which led to its rejection by the ‘Irakis. The acces¬ 
sion of Britain to the Baghdad Pact in 1955 led to a 
rearrangement of the basis of relations between the 
two countries. However, the secession of ‘Irak from 
the Pact under President Kasim may be considered 
the final act in the severance of the forty-year-old 
relationship with Britain and, psychologically at 
least, the attainment of istiklal tamm. 

Syria and Lebanon too in the interwar period 
sought to move from limited autonomy under 
French tutelage to independence. Istiklal became the 
slogan and political umbrella for the activities of 
practically all political groups and parties in those 
two countries. In fact, it became the contentious 
issue between rival groups. An uncompromising stand 
for its attainment became the mark of patriotism and 
political respectability. In any event, both Syria and 
Lebanon existed as autonomous republics under 
French Mandate from the mid-i920s. The November 
1936 Treaty between Lebanon and France constituted 
a step towards independence within three years. 
Earlier in the year, the Syrians had rejected a similar 
treaty with France. These treaties provided a special 
relationship with the ex-mandatory power in return 
for assistance towards and recognition of independent 
status. The outbreak of World War II in 1939 
intervened, and it was not until 1941 that the Free 
French declared publicly their intention of granting 
their two wards independence: thus the Free French 
General Catroux’s proclamations regarding Syria and 
Lebanon in September and November 1941 res¬ 
pectively. Difficulties and disturbances over the 
transfer of power continued until 1945. The last 
French forces departed both countries by the end of 
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1946, at which time they became fully independent. 

As a semi-independent emirate under ‘Abd Allah 
Ibn al-Husayn, after World War I Transjordan re¬ 
mained ultimately under the control of the British 
High Commissioner in Jerusalem. By an agreement in 
1923, Britain recognized it as an autonomous con¬ 
stitutional state under Amir ‘Abd Allah with British 
tutelage. The activities of the Istiljlalists with their 
Arab nationalist demands for complete freedom from 
British control indirectly helped ‘Abd Allah to secure 
greater legislative and administrative autonomy for 
his fledgling state in a treaty concluded with Britain 
in 1928. In 1934, he was permitted to establish con¬ 
sular representation abroad, and in 1939 his Legis¬ 
lative Council was transformed into a cabinet. The 
Treaty of London, concluded with Britain on 22 
March 1946, recognized the independent Hashimite 
Kingdom of Jordan and ‘Abd Allah was proclaimed 
its first king. The treaty, which was followed by 
another in 1948, was modelled on the 1936 Egyptian 
treaty in the sense that Jordanian independence was 
circumscribed by a special relationship with Britain. 
This last vestige of dependence was severed on 13 
March 1957. 

As far as the decades of the 20s, 30s and 40s are 
concerned, istilfldl belonged to Egypt and the Fertile 
Crescent. With the waning of British power overseas 
generally and the consequent withdrawal of its pre¬ 
sence or influence, heralded by the voluntary disso¬ 
lution of the Indian Empire in 1947, istiklal move¬ 
ments erupted elsewhere in the Arab East. Similarly, 
the winding up of the French Empire after World 
War II, first in Indochina and later in Africa, under¬ 
mined the French position in the Maghrib. In the 50s 
istiklal reached Libya, the Sudan, Tunisia and Moroc¬ 
co. Kuwayt in the east and Algeria in the west fol¬ 
lowed suit in 1961 and 1962 respectively. Unlike all 
the other Arab countries, Algeria only attained in¬ 
dependence after seven years of bitter war against the 
French armed forces. 

Despite the long historical connection between 
Egypt and the Sudan, after 1924 the latter was gov¬ 
erned in practice solely by Britain, thus ending the 
Anglo-Egyptian condominium devised in 1899. 
Greater Sudanization of the country’s local adminis¬ 
tration followed. The 1936 Anglo-Egyptian Treaty 
led to the rapid evolution of Sudanese nationalism 
and a movement for an independent Sudan, especially 
after World War II, not without British encourage¬ 
ment. It proved a much stronger current than the 
Egyptian plan, backed by Egypt's political proteges 
in Sudan, for an independent united Nile Valley 
comprising Egypt and the Sudan under the Egyptian 
crown or, after 1952, under the Egyptian Republic. 
As part of the Anglo-Egyptian settlement of 1953-4 
for the British evacuation of the Canal, the Sudan, 
after a three-year transition period, became in¬ 
dependent on 1 January 1956. 

Paradoxically, Libya, the least developed North 
African country, was the first to attain istiklal on 
24 December 1951. Any independence movement 
during the Italian occupation (1911-42) was no more 
than the desire of the SanusI brotherhood under Idris 
to rid itself of Italian rule. It was also largely a Cyre- 
naican affair, closely linked in the 30s and 40s with 
Egypt, where Idris, together with his main political 
lieutenants, had taken refuge. This is not to say that 
Tripolitanians were not involved in the struggle for 
independence, but they were more oriented towards 
the Maghrib and, in the Arab East, towards Syria. It 
was the British, however, who restored Idris to power 
in Libya in 1949-50. As they were abandoning their 


positions in Egypt and the Fertile Crescent, the 
British introduced the old pattern of special arrange¬ 
ments with Libya, which they had helped to indepen¬ 
dence : this time with a bases agreement concluded in 
1952-3. Like other Arab states before it, however, by 
1964 Libya demanded the removal of foreign (British 
and American) bases from its territory in the name of 
al-istiklal al-ldmm, and in response to pressures 
generated by inter-Arab states conflict as well as a 
more radical Arab nationalist movement. An army- 
coup d’itat on 1 September 1969 overthrew the 
SanusI monarchy, proclaimed a republic and pressed 
for the immediate removal of all vestiges and sem¬ 
blances of foreign encumbrances on istiklal-. bases, 
foreign enterprises and other interests, as well as 
the large Italian community. 

Tunisia and Morocco became independent in 1956. 
Istiklal in Tunisia was led by a combined Western— 
that is French—educated, secular, bourgeois 61 ite in 
the Destour party and a more conservative Muslim 
Arab leadership whose antecedents went back to the 
constitutional reform movement of Khayr al-DIn al- 
Tunisi [g.v.]. There being no specific term for in¬ 
dependence in Arabic, the expression istiklal dakhili 
(internal) was used to describe an intermediate stage 
which would have provided the substance of in¬ 
dependence. Unlike Tunisia, where the Beys of Tunis 
were not associated with the modem independence 
movement, in Morocco the Sherifian Alawite sultan 
Muhammad V was recognized as the leader of the 
struggle against the French protectorate. Yet the 
battle for istiklal fought by both Morocco and Tunisia 
differed from that of Algeria because although 
France controlled them by earlier protectorate ar¬ 
rangements, they retained a measure of local autono¬ 
my. Indigenous Islamic authority and its institutions 
survived in both countries under French tutelage. 
Algeria, however, was made an integral part of 
metropolitan France by legislation, so that the 
separatist, istiklal movement eventually developed 
into a bitter and bloody war. While the ‘Alawite mon¬ 
archy survived after independence in Morocco, the 
hereditary dynasty of the Bey of Tunis did not. The 
last Bey, Muhammad al-Amin, was deposed when the 
Constituent Assembly abolished his office on 25 July 
1957 and proclaimed Tunisia a republic. 

On the whole, over the past 50 years, the several 
Arab movements for national-state independence of¬ 
ten co-existed and contended with the desire of some 
to expand the connotation of istiklal to encompass a 
projected wider entity, that of the Arab nation, cut¬ 
ting across existing state boundaries. The rdle 
played by this wider conception of istiklal in the 
radicalization of in ter-Arab politics became apparent 
under the Ba‘th party’s central aspiration towards 
Arab unity in the 1950s. In individual Arab states, 
political parties wishing to advance a more pan- 
Arab and anti-Western national policy often adopted 
the name of istiklal , as for example, the Istiklal party 
of ‘Irak led by Muhammad Mahdl Kubba, Siddik 
Shanghai and Fa’ik al-Samarra’i, or that of Morocco 
led by ‘Allal al-FasI. 

It is interesting to note that during a particularlv 
intense period of inter-Arab state conflict in the 
years 1957 to 1967, tstiklal acquired further ideolo¬ 
gical dimensions. In that period, the Arab states were 
polarized into a revolutionary Arab socialist, or rad¬ 
ical nationalist, camp on one side, and a conservative 
or reactionary one on the other. The first camp, 
which identified with Nasser’s leadership and in other 
respects with Ba‘th ideology, comprised mainly those 
Arab states in which military coups d’etat had over- 
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thrown previous regimes invariably associated with 
an earlier link with one or another of the European 
powers. By the late 50s many of these were veering 
in their foreign policy orientation towards the Soviet 
Union. Such was the case of Egypt, Syria, 'Irak, 
Algeria and the Yemen after 1962. The second camp 
comprised mainly the traditional monarchies, some 
of them oil-rich, such as Saudi Arabia, Morocco, 
Kuwayt and Jordan. The revolutionary camp argued 
that there was no genuine istiklal in the adversary or 
rival Arab camp because the regimes within it were 
reactionary and still maintained commercial, econo¬ 
mic and political links with Western European and/or 
American powers. In these circumstances they were 
considered “agents of imperialism and neo-colo- 
nialism” and therefore not “truly independent”. 
Much of this “cold war” between the states in the 
Arab East and Arab West subsided after the Arab- 
Israeli war of June 1967. The realization dawned 
upon most of the Arab states that even with istiklal 
the economic, political and strategic facts of their 
environment and the requirements of their own 
survival forced them to maintain a client relationship 
with a foreign power. 
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ISTHCSAM (A.), 10th form of the root k-s-m 
which embraces two groups of meanings, the one of 
a magical nature and the other divinatory. The first 
is applied to formulae and methods for con¬ 
juring up demons, for adjuration and exorcism; 
this latter is the meaning acquired by the 2nd and 
4th forms, kassatna and aksama, particularly in the 
Christian Arab world, clearly influenced by the He¬ 
brew liesem (e.g., Deut. xxiii, 23), which has the same 
meaning. This usage is late, colloquial, and most 
frequently found among Christian Arabs, who also 
employ ftisam, “adjuration, exorcism formula, 
priestly ordination”, taksim, “conjuration”, and 
uskuf kasim, “ordinant bishop” (cf. Dozy, Supp., ii, 
345 ; Fagnan, Additions aux dictionnaires arabes, 

142). Such a usage does not appear in Classical Arabic, 
or at least is confined to the action of “having some¬ 
one swear an oath” (istaksamahu) or “swearing by 
something” (istaksama bihi) in the sense of aksama 
(cf. TA, ed. Bulak, ix, 26; W. R. Smith in Journal of 


Philology, xiii (1885), 278; T. W. Davies, Magic 
divination and demonology among the Hebrews and 
their neighbours, London 1899, 44-7). 

The second group of meanings was applied every¬ 
where to the whole spectrum of cleromantic 
methods, understood as the essence of divination, 
in the sense of the Syriac ksam, “to practise divina¬ 
tion”, from which kbfiimo, “soothsayer”, was derived 
(cf. ref. in Semitica, viii (1958), 73, n. 4). Initially, 
istiteam designated belomancy only ( al-istiteam bi’l- 
azlam), condemned in the Qur’an (V, 3) along with 
maysir (V, 90), another type of belomaDcy. Because 
this condemnation was extended to all similar divina- 
tory practices which were based on chance (cf. al- 
Tabari, Tafsir 1 , ii, 201, 1 . 3 ff.), istiteam and maysir, 
roughly representing respectively the religious and 
profane aspects of belomancy, as I have attempted to 
establish in Divination (180 ff., 204 ff.), became the 
symbols of pagan divination. 

This article deals with istiteam in the strict sense 
of sacred belomancy only, as it was practised in as¬ 
sociation with certain Arab divinities. For other 
cleromantic methods, the reader should consult the 
following articles: djamra (plur. dfimar), for lapi- 
dation, an article which, as far as the divinatory 
aspect is concerned, should be augmented by the 
section dealing with this practice in Divination (188- 
95); raml for geomancy and lithomancy, originally 
grouped together under the word (ark (for the time 
being, reference can be made to Divination, 195-204); 
maysir for profane belomancy and games of chance 
(al-darb bi 'l-ki c db; cf. ibid., 204-14); kur'a for 
rhapsodomancy (ibid., 214-19); ojafr, malahim, 
huruf, al-asmA* AI.-HUSNA (as far as divination is 
concerned, the latter should be supplemented by 
Divination, 234-41), khawass al-kur 3 An and 
za’irdja for onomatomantic methods (for all these 
systems, in addition to the articles already completed 
the sections devoted to them in Divination, 219-45, 
should be consulted). 

The ancient Arabs practised three types of belo¬ 
mancy (more suitably termed rhabdomancy, since 
salam, plur. azlam. like kidh, plur. akddh, designates 
a dart without point or feather: cf. Divination, 181 
ff.). The first, that of the nomads, employed two 
dafts tossed in a little goatskin (kiraba) or a leather 
bucket (muddra). They made use of it in disputes; 
the arbitrator must have been the kdhin [9.V.] of the 
tribe and the darts must have been part of the cultic 
equipment in his charge, somewhat in the manner of 
the Urim and Thummim of the nomadic Hebrews. 

The second type was that practised at the sanctuary 
of al- Khalasa. Three darts responded to the questions 
of visitors; these darts bore names: al-Amir (the 
Commanding), al-Nahl (the Forbidding) and al- 
Mutarabbi? (the Awaiting). It was the sadin or 
guardian of the sanctuary who tossed the darts. The 
last occasion they were consulted is supposed to have 
been by the poet Imru’ al-Kays (Agliani 1 , viii, 70), 
who is said to have broken them for forbidding him to 
avenge his father. 

The third and best-known type was that practised 
in front of Hubal [?.v.] at the Ka c ba. Seven darts were 
used in this consultation, set in motion by the sadin 
in return for a gratuity and an offering to the god. 
These arrows bore the following designations: al- 
l ate (blood-price), used to determine who should pay 
for any bloodshed: na ( am (yes) and Id (no), used to 
find out if action or abstention were appropriate; 
minkum (yours), min ghayrikum (not yours) and 
mul}ak (the attached), used to decide an individual’s 
tribal affiliation, the first dart replying in the af- 
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firmative, the second in the negative, and the third 
with doubt; al-miyah (water), used to ascertain the 
presence of water in a specified place (cf. Ibn Hisham, 
97 f-)- 

The people of Mecca consulted the opinion of the 
darts of Hubal, tossed by the sddin in the quiver 
(kinana) of the god, in return for a hundred dirhams 
or one camel, every time a serious dispute arose 
among them. The Sira recounts the story of two 
belomantic consultations made by the Prophet’s 
grandfather, £ Abd al-Muttalib, at two important 
moments of his life: the first to decide to whom to 
return the precious finds he had made when clearing 
out the well of Zamzam (Ibn Hicham, 94); the second 
to discover which of his ten sons should be sacrificed 
at the Ka'ba in fulfilment of a vow he had made to 
sacrifice one of his sons should their number reach 
ten (ibid., 97-100). 

Pilgrims too could not have refrained from the 
practice and belomantic consultation must have been 
one of the many attractions of the great metropolis 
of Arab paganism. Numerous texts indicate that the 
practice of consulting the throw of darts was very 
widespread. Alongside those attached to the sanc¬ 
tuary, there were others, manipulated either by the 
kdhins, the elders or the notables (see the examples in 
Divination, 189 f.). Al-Nuwayri, Nihdya, iii, ii2f., 
supplies a longer and more diversified list of darts 
that were used outside the sanctuary, tossed in a 
madara (a skin stitched into a bucket) by a kdhin 
wherever there was one to be found or by any other 
person who held some rank in the tribe or city. To the 
na’am, Id and mulsak known to Ibn Isbak and his 
abridger, Ibn Hisham, al-Nuwayri adds ten other 
darts with the following names: if’al (do!), la-taf’al 
(don’t!), khayr (good), sharr (evil), bafp (slow), sari * 
(fast), hadar (presence), safar (journey), and farih 
(equivalent to Ibn Hishim’s minkum). Finally, white 
darts (biddb bayda 3 ) were prepared that could bear 
more precise and detailed inscriptions or equivalent 
meanings inscribed by explicit agreement between 
the kdhin and the man consulting him. In this way the 
field of consultation was enlarged and belomancy 
adapted to the demands of any sphere in which it 
was practised. 

Bibliography: Apart from the sources cited 
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belomancy. It should be supplemented by T. 
Fahd, Divination, 180-8. (T. Fahd) 

ISTIMTAR [see istiska 1 ] 

ISTHnAf, from ista , nafa (to recommence, to 
renew), means in modem Arabic appeal, because 
the case is examined again from the beginning when 
brought before the court of appeal. In classical fifth 
the word is used with this sense of recommen¬ 
cement with regard to the Hbdddt, the religious 
duties, especially prayer. 

Isti’n&f (the Milikls call it ibtidd y ) occurs when the 
entire prayer, which has been interrupted by the oc¬ 
currence of a ritual impurity, badath [9.V.], has to be 
begun again. 

In certain circumstances the fuftahd 3 decided that 
the continuation ( bind *) of the prayer from the 
moment when it was interrupted by a fact indepen¬ 
dent of the believer’s will, and which does not, strictly 
speaking, constitute a ritual impurity, e.g., a serious 
nose-bleed, is preferable to complete istPnaf. The 


schools, and scholars within the same school, do not 
always agree upon the circumstances which give rise 
to isti'naf or, on the contrary, to iinab 

Bibliography. MarghlnSnl, Hiddya, Cairo 
1937 , i, 39-40; Zayla'I, Tabyin, Cairo 1313, i, T45; 
Khalil. Mukhtafar, tr. Bousquet, i, 46-7; Dardlr- 
Dasulfl’s commentary on it, al-Shark al-kabir, 
Cairo, ed. Halabi, i, 204 ff. See also Ibn Hazm, 
Muhalld, Cairo 1347, iii, 202-3 and iv, 153, 177. 

(Y. Linant de Bellefonds) 
ISTINBAT [see t^h , and riyafa]. 

ISTINDJA 1 purification incumbent upon the 
Believer after the fulfilment of his natural needs. This 
practice, which is described in detail, is obligatory 
(recommended only according to Abu Hanlfa) and 
must be carried out either immediately, or before 
performing the salat or any other act which requires 
a state of ritual purity. 

Bibliography. All the works of fifth, ikhtildf, 
etc. deal with’ this subject in the chapter on 
(ahdra; similarly Ghazali, Ibyd 1 , in the same 
chapter (iii = 22 of Bousquet’s analysis). (Ed.) 
ISTINSHAK. the inhaling of water through 
the nostrils at the time of the urudu* and ghusl. This 
practice is recommended by the various rites (obli¬ 
gatory according to Ibn Hanbal). In practice this is 
not really important since the Believer always per¬ 
forms it during his ablutions. 

Bibliography. See istinbiA*. (Ed.) 

istinzAl, a term denoting hydromancy, 
according to Doutti, Magic et religion dans VAfrique 
du Nord (Algiers 1909), 389; but in Ibn Khaldun. 
Mukaddima, iii, 137 ff., istinzal ruhdniyydt al-afldk is 
a technique belonging to simya* [q.v.], natural or 
phantasmagoric magic (cf. T. Fahd, Divination, 49, 
n. 1). The Pseudo-Madjriti prefers to use istidfldb (cf. 
Sources Orientates, vii (1966), 170 ff.). Elsewhere, in 
al-Bunl and Ibn al-Muwakki 1 , istinzal al-arwdft ua- 
'stihdaruhd fi ftawalib al-ashbab denotes the techniques 
of spiritism, although these are generally denoted by 
the name ‘tint al-istihddr. 

According to Hadjdji Khalifa, this art consists in 
invoking the presence of djinns or angels and making 
them perceptible to the senses; only the prophets can 
achieve this result with the celestial angels; with 
regard to terrestrial angels, the question is in dispute. 
It is distinguished from Him al-’azdHm, the talismanic 
art, by the fact that the latter calls upon djinns and 
angels for the performance of some project, without 
the need for incarnation, whereas their incarnation is 
the principal aim of istihddr [see sihr]. 

Bibliography. Hadjdji Khalifa, i, 275 f.: defi¬ 
nition with reference to the encyclopaedia of the 
sciences of Tashkopriizade, Miftdb al-sa’dda. 
Among the works devoted to this art, he mentions 
K. dhdt ad-dawaHr wa-'l-suwar, “illustrated book 
on the invocation of djinns and their subjection (to 
man), a ccording to A$ 5 f b. Beirekhya, vizier to 
Solomon ..this is no doubt a falsehood’’ (i, 276, 
and iii, 324); Ilham al-Fat tab bi-bikmat inzdl al- 
arwab wa-baththiha fi 'l-ashbdb of Kamal al-DIn 
Muhammad b. c Ali b. al-Wafa 5 , known under the 
name Ibn al-Muwakki c , d. 1162/T748-9 (i, 423; 
cf. Brockelmann, S II, 981; al-Bustan li 'stihddr 
arwdh al-dfinn wa'l-shaydfin fi Him al-sibr ’■aid 
farikat al-Kifl wa 'l-’Arab, anonymous (ii, 50); 
Tamil al-arwdb fi ftawalib al-ashbab of Ahmad al- 
Buni, d. 622/1225 (ii, 440). We have not succeeded 
in seeing any of these writings, which have not yet 
come to light among any of the manuscript col¬ 
lections which we have at present been able to 
consult. The Him al-istibdar cannot be properly 
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studied until these specialised writings have been 
discovered. On magic, pending the appearance of 
the article sihr, see a sketch and brief bibliography 
in Le Monde du sorcier: T. Fahd, Le Monde du 
sorrier en Islam, in Sources Orientates (vii), 1966, 
155-204. For angelology and demonology in Islam, 
see Gtnies, anges et demons: T. Fahd, Anges, demons 
et djinnsen Islam, in Sources Orientates, viii (1971), 
155-214. ( T. Fahd) 

ISTI'RAp, ‘ARp, the mustering, passing 
in review and inspection of troops, the official 
charged with his duty being known as the c ari4, pi. 
c urr& 4 . The institution of the ‘ard was from the start 
closely bound up with the Diwdn al-Djaysh or that 
department of the bureaucracy concerned with mili¬ 
tary affairs, and these duties of recruitment, muster¬ 
ing and inspection comprised one of the diwdn’s 
main spheres of activity, the other sphere being that 
concerned with pensions and salaries [see dIwan and 
djaysh]. The $dhib Diwdn al-Diaysh of the early 
‘AbbSsid Caliphate or ‘Arid al-Diaysh of its successor 
states (and especially of those in the central and 
eastern regions of the caliphate) thus fulfilled the 
duties of a modern war minister, paymaster-general 
and quartermaster-general, together with those of a 
muster-master of former times. Given the strongly 
military bias of the early caliphate and its epigoni, 
his office was necessarily of high importance and was 
not frequently a stepping-stone to the highest of 
offices, such as the vizierate; thus ‘Ali b. al-Furat 
[see ibn al-furat] was head of the Department of the 
Army towards the end of al-Muktafl’s reign, just 
before becoming vizier, and the Saldjuk official and 
historian Anushirwan b. Khalid [q.v.] acted as ‘Arid 
al-Diaysh for Sultans Muhammad b. Malik-Shah and 
Mahmud b. Muhammad, and eventually acted as 
vizier on various occasions to both the 'Abbasid 
caliphs and the Saldjflhs. 

The idea of holding reviews of the army, often with 
the sovereign as inspecting officer, is rooted in the 
pre-Islamic past of the Near East. The functions of 
the Islamic ‘Arid were in the Byzantine Empire 
exercised by the department of the Logothetes tou 
Stratidlikou. In the Sasanid Empire, evidence for the 
existence of a distinct department of military affairs 
is not explicit, although Christensen believed it prob¬ 
able that there was such a department under the 
emperors (cf. L'lran sous les Sassanides *, 213-14). We 
certainly possess a detailed account of a Sasanid ‘ard 
recounted by both DInawari and Tabari. According to 
this, Khusraw Anushirwan (531-79) appointed one of 
his high-born secretaries, Babak, over his Diwdn al- 
Mukatila. For the actual review, a wooden platform 
was set up for the inspecting official. Even the 
emperor himself was required to present himself, 
with the cavalryman’s equipment of mailed coat, 
breastplate and leg armour; sword, lance, shield and 
mace; axe or club, and quiver with the bows already 
strung and thirty arrows, at his waistbelt; and two 
spare bowstrings. Noldeke considered this account too 
anecdotal to be relied upon, but he was probably 
unduly sceptical here; we may reasonably assume that 
some review procedure existed in pre-Islamic Persia 
(DInawari, 74-5; Tabari, i, 963-5 = NSldeke, Ge- 
schichte der Perser und Araber sur Zeit der Sassaniden, 
247 - 9 ; c f- the anonymous Mudimal al-tawdrikh, 74, 
where it is said that the M6badh or Zoroastrian chief 
priest acted as ‘Arid under Anushirwan). 

The early 'Abbasid period saw the operations of the 
Diwdn al-Diaysh. which had developed from the 
Diwdn al-Muftatila or Diwdn al-Diund of Mu'awiya’s 
time, increase in complexity, so that the $ahib 


Diwdn al-Diaysh become an influential figure. (It 
should be noted, however, that the function of ‘ard, 
which was one of the duties of the vizier in his role as 
private secretary to the caliph, refers to the term’s 
further meaning of "presentation of petitions, re¬ 
quests”, ‘ard al-mafalib, and not to any military 
duty; cf. Sourdel, Le vizirat ‘ abbdside, ii, 622-3. 
Similarly, the Mir- l Ard in the Mughal Empire in 
India was the official responsible for conveying 
petitions to the sovereign.) The concerns of the 
Diwdn al-Diaysh included, inter alia, the recruitment 
and registration of soldiers; and the keeping of up-to- 
date registers of the troops’ fighting qualities, their 
weapons and their mounts, could only be ensured 
through regular reviews. A careful recording of the 
physical features of soldiers (the hula al-rididl) and 
the brands or marks of mounts ( simdt) was necessary 
to prevent intruders or substitutes entering the ranks 
or good horses being switched round or removed from 
the stables. Such malpractices led to the Diwdn being 
cheated over unmerited pay issues, and there was also 
a fear lest enemy spies insinuate themselves into the 
ranks. So it is natural that writers like KudSma, 
HilSl al-Sabri, Miskawayh and MSwardI should stress 
the prime importance of these identificatory proce¬ 
dures, cf. W. Hoenerbach, Zur Heercsverwaltung der 
' Abbdsiden: Diwdn al-gai$, in Isl., xxix (1949-50), 
268 ff. These reviews and inspections were also nor¬ 
mally the occasions for pay issues, when the financial 
aspect of the Diwdn was displayed. 

Hilal al-$Sbi J gives the detailed analysis of a 
caliphal budget from the reign of al-Mu‘ta<Jid (prob¬ 
ably to be dated to Muharram 280/March-April 893), 
and in the course of this he describes the ‘ard pro¬ 
cedure under that ruler. Al-Mu‘tadid made the whole 
army muster before him personally in the “Lesser 
Square” in Baghdad, whilst he sat overlooking it from 
the galleries of the Hasan! Palace. Below him were 
positioned the secretaries responsible for pay ar¬ 
rangements (kuttdb al-‘afd 5 ). The commanders and 
their ghuldms [q.v.] or military slave troops were 
drawn up before the caliph. The review now began, 
with the individual officers presenting registers of the 
names and pay entitlements of the men under them. 
The vizier ‘Ubayd Allah b. Sulayman b. Wahb sum¬ 
moned each man separately, and he was tested for his 
proficiency at the game of birdids, in which the con¬ 
testant had to get his lance-point through a metal ring 
fixed to the top of a wooden column, thus revealing his 
skill or otherwise in controlling his horse and aiming 
his weapon (four or five centuries later, tilting at the 
birdid? was a prominent feature of the furusiyya 
[q.v.] exercises and training of the Mamluk cavalry¬ 
men). According to the man’s performance, al- 
Mu'tadid graded him in the register ( diarida) by a 
djim (= diayyid, excellent), a /«’ ( = mutawassit, 
moderate) or a ddl (= dun, inferior). After this part of 
the ‘ard, the secretaries responsible for practical 
military matters (kuttdb al-diaysh) came forward and 
examined the physical features of the men to check 
that they corresponded with the details set down in 
the registers; they were thus able to detect and eject 
intruders and substitutes (dukhald’ > , budald ’). The 
registers with the caliph’s marks were handed back to 
the vizier, and the secretaries then prepared a fresh 
series of registers on the basis of the threefold 
proficiency grading. The diayyid soldiers were formed 
into the caliph’s “Personal Army”, ‘askar al-khdfsa, 
with a pay-period (raska) of 90 days. The mutawassit 
soldiers were placed under the command of the 
$abib al-Shurta or Police Commandant of Baghdad, 
Badr, and used for garrisoning strategic points on 
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the routes from Baghdad to Lower 'Irak aDd western 
Persia; these were called the “Army of Service”, 
'askar al-khidma, with a pay-period of 120 days. The 
troops considered as dUn were sent out to the pro¬ 
vinces to help with the tax-collecting, were employed 
for horsebreaking and stable duties, or were at¬ 
tached to the police commandants of Baghdad, 
Wasit and Kufa (Hilal, Wusari 3 , ed. ‘Abd al-SattSr 
Abmad Farad], Cairo 1958, 17-19, tr. H. Busse, Das 
Hofbudget des Chalifen al-Mu'tadid billdh (279/S92- 
289)902), in I si., xliii (1967), 17-20, cf. Hoenerbach, 
loc. cit.). Al-Mu‘tadid was also particularly concerned 
with overseeing of the royal stables, and excepting the 
“Personal, Stable”, which was part of the palace 
proper and continuously under his eyes, he used to 
conduct an 'ard each month of all the stables in the 
Dir al-'Amma, the complex of ancillary buildings and 
workshops attached to the palace, thus ensuring that 
standards of care and attendance were maintained 
(Hilal, op. cit., 22-3, tr. Busse, 24-5; see also 

The dynasties which from the later 3rd/9th century 
onwards arose in the outlying provinces of the 
caliphate generally modelled their administrative in¬ 
stitutions on those of the ‘Abbasids in Baghdad. 
Amongst the FStimids of Egypt and Syria, Kalka- 
shandl speaks of the Diwin al-Diavsh as one of three 
divisions of a general Diwin al-Diavsh wa 3 l-Maritib, 
the other divisions of which were concerned with 
keeping the registers of the troops and with the al¬ 
location of ihti's. The $ahib Diwin al-Diavsh and his 
assistant hidjib had the duty of holding 'ards of the 
troops, in which the physical features of the troops 
and the marks of their mounts were scrutinised, and 
he was kept informed of the state of the military 
personnel by a staff of representatives attached to the 
army commanders (Subh al-a'sha, iii, 492-3). 

In the Iranian lands, the designation of '■Arid for 
the head of the military affairs department gradually 
supplanted the more general ‘Abbasid ones like 
Sahib Diwin al-Djaysh. The Saffarid brothers 
Ya'kub and ‘Amr b. Layth built up a vast if transient 
empire which stretched from eastern Afghanistan to 
the fringes of ‘Irak; and a Diwin al-'Ard must have 
grown up inevitably to control and pay the Saffarid 
forces. The ‘Arid or Ra 3 is-i Lashkar held periodic 
'ards for issuing pay and before important battles; 
Ibn Khallikan. in his long and important article on 
the two brothers, describes how ‘Amr was the first 
warrior to appear before the 'Arid, when his physical 
appearance, arms and mount were inspected before he 
was given his pay allotment, and the author explicitly 
compares this procedure with that at the SJsJnid 
'ard of Khusraw AnushirwSn described above (see 
Bosworth, The armies of the Saffirids, in BSOAS, 
xxxi (1968), 548-51). 

The establishment of the DaylamI Buy ids in wes¬ 
tern Persia and 'Irak saw, amongst other things, a 
perceptible increase in the amount of territory given 
as grants (tufa's [?.».]) for the upkeep of civilian of¬ 
ficials and the military. Hence the Buyid Diwin al- 
Diavsh expanded greatly in its scope of operations, 
both military and financial, and grew to dwarf other 
government departments (see Cahen, L’Evolution de 
Viqia' du IX• au XIII 4 siecle, in Annales: Economies, 
sociitts, civilisations, viii (1953), 36-7). Mu'izz al- 
Dawla laid out a new palace at Baghdad along the 
Tigris banks and outside the Shammisiyya Gate, 
which included a maydan or open space for polo (a 
polo game being frequently part of an 'ard', cf. Ibn 
IsfandiySr, Ta'rikh-i Jabaristin, tr. Browne, 249, 
where the Biwandid Shah GhJzI Rustam plays a 
stroke of polo at his final 'ard at Sari just before his 


death in 558/z Z63) and for reviews of his troops 
(TanQkhl. Nishwir al-muhidara, ed. and tr. Mar- 
goliouth, The table-talk of a Mesopotamian judge, 
text 70-z, tr. 75 - 7 ). Under ‘Adud al-Dawla an in¬ 
creased staff of secretaries and clerks was taken on in 
the ‘ Arid’s department to expedite the punctual 
payment of salaries and thus keep the turbulent 
soldiery peaceful (Rudhrawarl. in Eclipse of the 
'Abbasid Caliphate, iii, 43, tr. vi, 40). When the 
Buyids were at the summit of their power, under 
monarchs like ‘Adud al-Dawla and his son Baha* al- 
Dawla, there were two separate ‘A rids , one for the 
Daylamis and one for the Turks, Kurds and Arabs, 
reflecting ethnic divisions within the forces which 
could at times prove a source of weakness. Since there 
seems to have been amongst the Buyids a certain care 
for purity of Daylami or Djlll blood, the expulsion of 
intruders from the ranks was an especial feature of the 
Buyid 'ards, when experts on tribal genealogies were 
employed to assist the 'Arid in his work. The ‘ards 
were also occasions when the allocation of ikfi 's was 
reviewed or these grants converted into cash pay¬ 
ments, but the amir had to be able to act from a 
position of strength. It is not infrequently recorded, 
amongst the Buyids and amongst other dynasties, that 
the threat to hold an ‘ard (at which financial and 
territorial privileges would be reviewed and possibly 
cancelled) provoked a mutiny of the troops. See for 
the whole topic of the Buyid 'ard and the ‘ Arid’s 
functions, Bosworth, Military organisation under the 
Buyids of Persia and Iraq, in Oriens, xviii-xix (1965- 
6), 143-67, esp. 162 ff., and also Busse, Chalif und 
Grosskonig, die Buyiden im Iraq {945-1055), Beirut 
1969, 31415, 340 - 1 . 

Little is known about the formal constitution of 
the military department under the SamSnids of 
Transoxania and KhurisSLn, although a Diwin Sahib 
al-Shurat, sc. for the Commandant of the Guard, 
existed in Bukhara during the time of Na?r b. Abmad 
(early 4th/ioth century), cf. Narshakhl. The history of 
Bukhara, tr. Frye, 26; and Khwarizmi mentions a 
special “black register” (al-djarida al-sawdi 3 ) in 
which the names and duties of the troops were re¬ 
corded {Mafitih al-'ulum, 56, 64; see daftar). 
Hence the institution of the 'ard very probably- 
existed for the Samanid army (on which see Bos¬ 
worth, An alleged embassy from the Emperor of China 
to the A mir Na$r b. A hmad: a contribution to Siminid 
military history, in Yid-name-yi Minorsky, Tehran 
1969, 17-29), for the Samanid administration was the 
immediate model for that of their successors, the 
Ghaznavids, and the administration of the latter 
certainly included a Diwin-i 'Ard as one of the five 
great departments of state. 

The Ghaznavid ‘ Arid’s duties comprised the usual 
range of financial and military ones, and the office 
was accounted second only in importance to that of 
the vizier. ‘Ards of the whole army, cavalry, infantry 
and elephants, were held annually on the plain of the 
ShabahSr outside Ghazna, and GardizI states that at 
the 'ard of 414/1023 54,000 cavalry and 1,300 ele¬ 
phants were reviewed; on occasions like this, the 
names of the troops were checked against the muster- 
roll or dfarlda-yi 'ard, the troops received their pay 
and the whole proceedings often ended in a magni¬ 
ficent feast for all present given by the sultan. 
Subordinate 'Arids were attached to each of the 
Ghaznavid armies stationed in the provinces, and 
these officials held local reviews of the troops and 
paid them with funds drawn from the provincial 
treasuries. As was the case all through the Islamic 
lands at this time, the office of ‘Arid was invariably 
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held by a member of the civilian bureaucracy, Arab 
or Persian, and not by one of the Turkish soldiery, 
administrative expertise rather than prowess in the 
field being the desideratum. See on all these questions, 
M. Na?im, The life and times of Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazna, Cambridge 1931, 137 ff.; Bosworth, Ghazna- 
vid military organisation, in 1st., xxxvi (i960), 68 ff.; 
andidem, The Ghaznavids, their empire in Afghanistan 
and eastern Iran 91)4-1040, 122 ff. 

A particularly interesting account of how an ’ard 
should be conducted is contained in the treatise on 
kingship and military practice by the 7th/i3th 
century Ghurid author Fakhr-i Mudabbir Mubarak- 
sh 3 h, the Addb al-muluk wa-kifdyat al-mamluk or 
A dab al-harb wa'l-shadid’a (bab 18 of the more com¬ 
plete India Office Ms 647, bab 12 of the B.M. Ms Rieu, 
ii, 487-8 = 267-8 of the printed text by A. S. Khwan- 
sari, Tehran 1346/1967). There is clearly some factual 
basis for this account, however much it has been 
idealised, and it presumably reflects the institution 
as it developed on the eastern fringes of the Islamic 
world under such dynasties as the Ghaznavids and 
Ghurids. and probably in northern India under the 
Ghurids’ slave commanders. According to Fakhr-i 
Mudabbir’s account, the ’Arid —described as “the 
mainstay, the very mother and father of the army, 
upon whom the strength and reliance of the troops 
rests”—was accompanied for the ’ard by his deputy 
and by the Nakib, and they stood on an eminence 
and inspected the left wing, centre and right wing 
of the army, in that order. Within this framework of 
review, the heavy cavalry, the light cavalry, the 
regularly-salaried infantry and the auxiliary infantry 
were successively inspected, and the lists given to 
the Nakib so that he could arrange these troops on 
the day of battle. The commanders themselves were 
all reviewed, and each ordinary cavalryman was 
written down under bis superior officer. The 'Arid is 
cautioned not to demand that horses and weapons 
be produced during a pre-battle ’ard, but he should 
encourage the troops with promises of rewards and 
promotions, so that they will be stimulated to feats of 
heroism. At the end of the ‘ ard , the ‘A rid brings the 
troops’ leaders before the ruler and praises their 
soldiers. The fear of enemy spies was omnipresent; 
the ’■Arid should, accordingly, make his report to the 
ruler discreetly, and if cavalrymen already reviewed 
slip back and mingle with the unreviewed, the spies 
will become confused and acquire an exaggerated 
idea of the army’s strength. From this passage of the 
Addb al-muluk, there emerge two vital and practical 
reasons for holding an ’ard: firstly, it provided a check 
on the feudal cavalrymen who of course provided 
their own arms, equipment and mounts, for the ruler 
could only be expected to supply these for his house¬ 
hold guard at the most; and secondly, the marshal of 
the army (here to be equated with the Nakib) utilised 
knowledge gained from the ’ard concerning the exact 
condition and composition of the troops to set them 
out in their battle stations when they reached the 
field. 

Under the Great Saldjuks, the Diwan al-Dfaysh or 
Diwdn-i ’Ard was part of the Diwdn-i A’la or Great 
Diwan, and, as under the proceeding dynasty of the 
Buvids, it was as much a financial as a military organ 
of government, with the responsibility, for instance, 
of overseeing ikla’s and reallocating them when they 
fell vacant. Till the death of Malik-Shah, the ’Arid 
al-Dtavsh or Sdkib-i Diwdn-i ’Ard was usually a 
civilian official, but thereafter, the office was oc¬ 
casionally held by a Turkish amir (Lambton, in 
Cambridge history of Iran, v, 233, 259-60). As well as 


the central military department, provincial offices 
doubtless existed. This last fact may be inferred 
from the text of an investiture diploma for an ’Arid 
given in the second part of the collection of Rashid 
al-Din Watwat’s letters, the Was&Hl al-rasa’il wa- 
daldHl al-faddHl compiled for the Kh w arizmshah 
Djalal al-Dln’s brother Ghiyath al-Din Pirshah or 
Shir shah: it thus reflects the common Saldjuk and 
Kh w arizmshahi tradition. In it, the appointee is 
described as ’Arid dar dfumla-yi mamdlik, and his 
duties characterised as firstly, a care for the correct 
pay entitlements of the soldiers, and secondly, the 
proper conduct of ’ards, with due inspection of equip¬ 
ment and weapons (H. Horst, Die Staatsverwaltung 
der Grosseljfuqen und HorazmSdhs (1038-1231), Wies¬ 
baden 1964, 39-41, 109-10). ’Ards were held at such 
usual times as the opening of campaigns (e.g., 
before the expedition of Alp Arslan to Anatolia which 
culminated in the victory of Mantzikert); but ’ards 
could still give rise to disaffection, for the 7,000 
troops whom Malik-Shah dismissed from his army 
after an ’ard at Ray in 473/1081 joined his brother 
Tekish in eastern Khurasan, and the latter used them 
to rebel (Bosworth, in Cambridge history of Iran, v, 
90). 

Although the Great Saldjuk empire disintegrated, 
the military traditions associated with the mainten¬ 
ance of a standing, professional army lived on beyond 
the cataclysm of the Mongol invasions and were pas¬ 
sed on to the later Saldjuks of Rum in Anatolia and to 
the various Mongol and Turkmen dynasties which 
came to dominate the whole region from Syria to 
Afghanistan. Under the U-Khanids, we find the 
office of ’Arid or Amir-i ’Arid still flourishing; his 
duties included oversight of the army’s ik/d’s and, 
probably, assistance to the khan at army reviews (cf. 
I. H. Uzuncjar^ili, Osmanlt devleti teqkilatzna medhal, 
Istanbul 1941, 257). The ’Ard-ndma or account of a 
review written by Djalal al-DIn DawanI (d. 908/1502) 
[q.v.) shows the institution of the ’ard in common use 
amongst the Turkmen Ak Koyunlu under their 
greatest ruler, Uzun Hasan. In this document there is 
described an ’ard held by Uzun Hasan’s son Sultan 
Khalil, governor of Fars, at Band-i Amir near 
Persepolis, which lasted for three days. Some 23,000 
troops, comprising the provincial army of Fars, pre¬ 
sented themselves for inspection in the tripartite 
formation characteristic of Turkish armies, of left 
wing, right wing and centre. Members of the royal 
family headed the list; these were followed by the 
officers, including the 61 ite group of the tawaifi s; and 
then successive detachments ( ftoshuns) of the rank- 
and-file, the nokars, comprising armoured troops and 
archers, and the servants, the kullughlis (Minorskv, 
A civil and military review in Fars in 881)1476, in 
BSOS, x (1940-2), 141-78; Uzunfarjih, op. cit., 
304-12). 

Amongst the Mamluks of Egypt and Syria, the 
traditional occasions for army reviews figure, as one 
would expect, in the chronicles; thus when in 832/ 
1428-9 al-Ashraf Barsbay prepared his expedition 
against the Timurid ShSh Rukh, the halka [q.v.] was 
reviewed in the Royal Square ( al-htawsh al-sulfdni), 
and even the very young, the aged and the blind were 
required to go on the venture (D. Ayalon, Studies on 
the structure of the Mamluk army. II, in BSOAS, xv 
(1953), 455). The civilian head of the military depart¬ 
ment was the Nazir al-Diavsh. but the official whose 
duties corresponded in many ways with those of the 
earlier ’Arid as overseer of reviews was the military 
official called the Nakib al-Djuyush (also found with 
various other titles like Mukaddam al-Diuvilsh. 
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Amir al-Qiuydqh, Nakib Nukaba* al-Diuvush and 
Atdbak al-'Asdkir), whose office in Cairo had two 
branches, one for Egypt and one for Syria. He exer¬ 
cised military police functions, being therefore 
something like a Provost-Marshal. It was he who an¬ 
nounced to the army that it should get ready and 
parade for inspection before an expedition, and for 
this he sent round his subordinate officials, the 
nuhabd 5 adindd al-halka, to Cairo and district, and 
despatched messengers of the Barid or postal service 
[}.«/.] to other regions of Egypt (cf. M. Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, La Syrie d Vtpoque its Mamelouks 
d'apris Us auteurs arabes, Paris 1923, lxii; Uzumjarfili, 
Medhal, 383; and Ayalon, in BSOAS, xvi (1954), 
64 ff.). 

In the early Ottoman empire, many ad¬ 
ministrative and military traditions stemmed from 
the Ottomans’ predecessors, the Rum Saldjuks. The 
terms c ard and ’■arid were not generally used, but a 
similar institution of military reviews existed under 
the designation of yoklama, the officials charged with 
organising these inspections and recording the results 
being known as yoklamadillar. This institution was 
certainly flourishing by the time of Suleyman the 
Magnificent. The yoklama can best be documented 
from the journals of campaigns, such as those found 
in Ferldun Beg’s Milnshe’dt-i seldfin. When a cam¬ 
paign was set on foot, the troops arrived fiom the 
provinces and were reviewed in the army camp in 
front of the sultan’s tent; the state of the musters was 
then recorded in special registers or muster-rolls, 
yoklama defterleri, and these were then presented to 
the sultan or commander-in-chief. The yoklama was 
particularly important as a means of checking on ab¬ 
sentees from the forces, since absenteeism became an 
increasing problem as a disinclination from the 
fighting grew after the ioth/i6th century. Documents 
giving orders for the holding of yoklamas are fre¬ 
quently couched in minatory language. In one docu¬ 
ment regarding the Janissary cavalry and sent to the 
kadis of the sandjak of Bursa before departure on an 
expedition in 980/1572-3, threats of all sorts of dire 
punishment (enwd'-i 'itdb we-'lkdb) are made against 
those not present at the yoklama. When Murad IV 
prepared for his Erivan expedition of 1044/1634-5, 
even retired soldiers and local defence troops were 
summoned to the colours, with the death penalty 
threatened as the ultimate deterrent for absence; the 
Janissaries were reviewed near the frontiers of eastern 
Anatolia, and the officers reprehended over absentees 
from their units (texts in Uzumpar^ih, Osmanlt devUti 
tefkildtindan kapukulu ocaklart, Ankara 1943-4, i, 368, 
ii, 244). It should be noted, however, that our infor¬ 
mation relates only to reviews held before or during 
specific campaigns, and not to regular peace-time 
reviews such as are attested for earlier Islamic times. 

It is probable, although it is difficult precisely to 
document the process, that the institution of the 'ard 
was transferred to the Indian Muslim armies via 
such epigoni of the Ghaznavids and Ghurids as the 
Slave Kings of Delhi. The 8th/i4th century historian 
Barani, writing under the Delhi sultans, recommends 
that the 'ard should be held twice yearly and that it 
should include tests in equestrian skill, and inspection 
of weapons and arrows and of horses’ brands, and a 
recording of the fiula, physical characteristics of the 
troops (Fatawd-yi dfahanddri, tr. M. Habib and A. U. 
S. Khan, Allahabad n.d., 25; Ta^rikh-i Firuzshahi, 
ed. Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Calcutta 1862, 319, 328). 
The main musters were held in the capital Delhi itself, 
possibly inside a great walled enclosure, which was 
called alang, a term also applied to the review itself; 


the 8th/i4th century tower still extant in Delhi called 
the Bidiay mandal “viewing area” seems to have 
been designed as a viewing platform for the 'ard- 
The sultans’ Diwan-i c Ard was headed by an official 
called in the mid-7th/i3th century the Rdwat-i 'Ard 
(rawat — Hindi "warrior”) or the '■Arid al-flasham, 
and there were subordinate officials called ndHbdn-i 
'ard-i muluk. One duty of these deputy 'Arids seems 
to have been that of accompanying military expedi¬ 
tions when there was a chance of plunder, and of then 
transmitting the sultan’s share of the booty back to 
Delhi. The founder of the Khaldji dynasty, Djalal 
al-Din Flruz (689-95/1290-6) held the office of 'Arid-i 
Mamdlik when he seized power (Barani, Ta’rikh-i 
Firuzshahi, 114, 116, 197, 326, 450). 

Almost nothing is known of the 'ard in Muslim 
India in the immediate post-800/1398 period, although 
it seems likely that the traditional processes of muster 
and review were preserved in the Indian sultanates 
rather than re-introduced de novo by the Mughals. 
The recording of the fluid al-ridial is said to have been 
revived by Shir Shah Sur of Delhi (945-52/1538-45); 
a Diwan-i 'Ard-i Mamdlik existed in Malwa in the 
9th/i5th century; and the functions of the 'Arid 
may have been performed in the Bengal sultanate of 
the 9th/i5th and ioth/i6th centuries by the official 
known as the Wazir-i Lashkar or Lashkar-Wazir. 

In Mugljal India, many of the functions of the 
classical 'Arid devolved on the Mir-Bakhshi or 
Bakhshi al-Mamdlik (bakhshi , originally “writer, 
secretary”, a term stemming from Mongol administra¬ 
tive usage), assisted by a number of other Bakhshis, 
which grew from one to three between the late 10th/ 
16th century and the I2th/i8th century; in addition, 
a Bakhshi-yi Lashkar was sometimes temporarily ap¬ 
pointed to accompany a specific expedition. The chief 
Bakhshi’ s duties were broadly those of an Adjutant- 
General and a Muster-Master; he was concerned with 
recruitment, keeping lists of the mansabdars or of¬ 
ficers, arranging a duty roster for the palace guards, 
issuing grants of pay ftankhwdh), and keeping registers 
of deserters and absentees from reviews. The Mughal 
army, like other Islamic forces, suffered from the 
evils of false musters and absenteeism. The Emperor 
Akbar revived the practice of the Delhi sultans in 
strictly enforcing a system of descriptive rolls for men 
and horses and of brands for the animals. The 
soldiers’ rolls were called (ihra, literally “face”, 
because as well as recording the genealogical and 
ethnic affiliations of the warrior in question, physical 
details were also noted; the rolls of the horses were 
likewise called (ihra-yi aspdn. Horses had normally to 
be branded by the Bakhshi’ s subordinate, the Dd- 
rugha [q.v.], the procedure being known as ddgh u 
taffiifia “branding and verification”. Only com¬ 
manders of 5,000 and above were exempt from the 
branding requirements, according to a late nth/i7th 
century administrative manual, one of those with the 
title Dastur al-'amal (B.M. Ms 6599, second work in 
the Ms), but they had to parade their horses for in¬ 
spection when required (it is, however, known from 
other sources that high officers had their personal 
brand marks). It thus appears that the general 
process of ta$fiifia, requirement of the troops’ ap¬ 
pearing on parade and the checking of their equip¬ 
ment, is a direct descendant of the classical 'ard, 
and that it was carried out in peacetime at regular 
intervals, the precise period of time depending on the 
nature and rate of pay. Thus a mansabdar whose men 
were paid in djagir or personal grants (see under 
jkta‘) had to parade them for review once a year, 
whereas those paid in cash had to appear at rather 
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more frequent intervals. During a military expedition, 
the Mir-Bakhshi or Bakhshi accompanying the army 
was expected to lay before the emperor or com¬ 
mander-in-chief a detailed muster-roll on the morning 
of battle. It was also he who, like the ideal ’■Arid in 
Fakhr-i Mudabbir’s A dab al-muluk, deployed the 
troops in the positions which had often been assigned 
to them before the actual campaign. In the absence 
of the emperor, the Bakhshi was not infrequently ap¬ 
pointed commander of the force, and on many other 
occasions he commanded a division of it; but even the 
Mir-Bakhshi might serve beneath an ordinary amir 
as commander. See W. Irvine, The army of the Indian 
Moghuls: its organization and administration, London 
1903, 36-56, also in JRAS (1896), 539-55; Ibn Hasan, 
The central structure of the Moghul empire, Karachi 
1966, 77-9, 125. 

Bibliography : Given in the article. There are 
no special studies devoted to the topic, but see 
Bosworth, Muster, recruitment and review in 
mediaeval Islamic armies, in War, technology and 
society in the Middle East, London, forthcoming. 

(C. E. Bosworth) 

ISTI‘RAp (A), technical term of the Khawiridi 
[g.v.], used, in a general sense, of religious murder, 
the putting to death in particular by the Azarika 
[j.ti.] of Muslims and pagans who objected to their 
still rudimentary doctrine. However this meaning 
seems to be the result of a semantic evolution (even 
an involution), the verb ista’rada (tenth form) 
meaning “to ask someone to display his possessions” 
and, thence, “to give an account of his opinions”; 
the isti’rdd is thus the interrogation to which the 
enemies of these sectarians were subjected on falling 
into their hands. There seems also to have occurred 
an overlapping with the eighth form i’tarada, which 
means “to examine one by one, to pass under review”, 
but also “to attack someone” and “to strike in all 
directions, indiscriminately” (cf. al-Kall, Amdli, i, 
119). In al-Tabari (i, 3368, line 1) there is found, con¬ 
cerning Mis‘ar b. Fadaki, the phrase akbala ya’taridu 
'l-nds which Mme. Veccia Vaglieri (II conflitto ’A li- 
Mu’dwiya, in AIUON, iv (1952), 63) translates 
“presero a far subire interrogatori alia gente”, 
perhaps while fighting, smce the verb could well have 
here the meaning of “attack”; another attestation 
appears more certain: al-Mubarrad (Kamil, 616; Cairo 
ed., 1041; cf. Ibn Abi ’l-Hadld, Shark Nahdi al- 
baldgha, i, 382) says in fact of Nafi‘ that at al-Ahwiz 
yaHaridu ’l-nas (i.e., he made them undergo an in¬ 
terrogation) and killed the children ( wa-yaktul al-af- 
fdl) but it is quite clear that the interrogation was 
followed, in most cases, by the victim’s being put to 
death, and this act is obviously implied in the verb 
ya’taridu. I’tarada and ista’rada seem therefore to 
mean about the same thing. Concerning isti’rdd, 
when al-DInawari (Tiwal, 221) refers to the isti’rdd 
al-nds, he is certainly referring to the inquisition, 
since he adds yaktulunahum\ al-Tabari does the same 
(i, 3380, line 11-2) when he reports the wording of 
an invitation to rally to the banner of ‘All man lam 
yafttul wa (-lam) yasla’rid. However, when, concern¬ 
ing Kafari (q .».], al-Dj 5 bi? says (Bayan, iii, 264) that 
he "professed ( yadin) the isti’rdd, the bringing (of the 
women) into captivity ( sibd ’) and the murdering of 
children”, the term certainly implies a doctrine in¬ 
volving not only the subjecting to an interrogation but 
also the putting to death of any recalcitrants (or the 
proving the sincerity of those who had rallied to the 
cause by giving them the task of slaughtering a pris¬ 
oner; cf. H. Laoust, Schismes, 45); isti’rdd is used in 
the same sense in a saying attributed to Abu Bayhas 


(al-Mubarrad, Kamil, 616; Cairo ed., 1041) which 
justifies this form of terrorism. Hence, isti’rdd came 
to imply less inquisition than the execution, by the 
extremist groups of Kharidils. of enemies who were 
reluctant to join the cause wholeheartedly. 

Bibliography : In the article. (Ch. Pellat) 
istishAb, evokes, etymologically, the idea of 
an implied connection between a present situation 
and a previous one. In the vocabulary of the fukahd 1 , 
it designated the principle by which a given judicial 
situation that had existed previously was held to 
continue to exist as long as it could not be proved that 
it had ceased to exist or had been modified. In 
general, the institution has not been well understood; 
it has been regarded as the Shafi ‘1 equivalent of 
istiftsan and istifld/i [j.o.]. But istifhab is not a source 
of objective law and besides, to the extent that it is a 
means of preserving rights that have already been 
established, it is accepted by the Hanafis and 
Malikls as well as by the Shafi‘Is and Imamls. The 
presumption of continuity embodied in istifkdb ex¬ 
plains, for example, why the wife of a missing man 
cannot remarry, why his heirs cannot benefit from 
his estate until his death has been established; and 
why, when someone has set out poverty-stricken on a 
journey and nothing further has been heard of him, he 
is considered a pauper for the entire duration of his 
absence. 

The Sh 5 fi‘Is gave istifhab a much weightier sig¬ 
nificance than did the Hanafis, which explains why 
this method of juridical reasoning has been generally, 
though erroneously, associated with Shafi ‘1 teaching. 
The word istifhab does not even appear in the Umm 
of the ImSm al-Shifi ‘1 and he had recourse to the 
concept on one occasion only, without naming it 
(Schacht, Origins, 126). However, it is true that later 
Shafi‘1 scholars considerably expanded the area of its 
application by deciding that it was possible, through 
using this measure, not only to preserve already 
established rights (as did the other schools) but also 
to permit the acquisition of new rights. Thus in this 
school a missing man whose death cannot be estab¬ 
lished may inherit, which is impossible under Hanafl 
law; in the same way, in Sh 5 f i‘I law a pre-emptor may 
avail himself of istifhab in order to prove that he is a 
co-proprietor, which the Hanafis do not allow (al- 
KSsinl, BadaV, v, 14). Examples of istifhab which 
might be used for the acquisition of new rights 
abound in ShSfiH works. It should be noted that 
Zufar, among the Hanafis, upheld ideas which were 
very close to those of the Sh 3 fi‘Is on this point. 

Bibliography : The works on Ufiil al-fikh, in¬ 
cluding Ghazall, Mustaffd, Bulak 1322, i, 217; 
AmidI, Ihkdm, ed. Dir al-Ma‘irif, iv, 166 ff.; 
ShawkSnl, Irshad al-fuh&l, Cairo 1327, 228 ff.; Ibn 
Hazm, Ihkdm, ed. al-Sa‘ada, v, 2 ff.; KaiSfl, 
Tankih al-fuful, Cairo 1306, 198 ff. Among modem 
authors, ‘All al-Khaflf, al-Istifhdb, in the review 
al-fCaniin wa'l-iktifdd, nos. 3-4, (Cairo 1951), 229-45 
of the Arabic section; Goldziher, Istifhdb, in 
WZKM, i (1887), 228 ff. (Fr. tr. by G. H. Bousquet, 
in Etudes islamologiques d’l. Goldziher, Leiden 1962, 
12 ff.); Santillana, Istituzioni, ii, 621-3; especially 
Lapanne-Joinville, Istifhab, in Travaux Sem. Int. 
de Droit musulman, Paris 1952, 80-100; N. J. 
Coulson, A History of Islamic Law, Edinburgh 
1964, 92-3. (Y. Linant de Bellefonds) 

ISTISHRAK [see mustashrikun] 

ISTISJTA’, a rogatory rite still practised at 
the present day (notably in Jordan and Morocco) and 
dating back to the earliest Arab times (‘Adite ac- 
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cording to Ibn al-Athir, i, 61; Abraharnic according to 
Ibn Sa'd, i/i, 22) which is a supplication for rain 
during periods of great drought. The rite must have 
been both astral and magical in nature. Obliged to 
retain it because of its great popularity, primitive 
Islam tried to remove these features. A precise ritual 
was established—as in the case of istikhara [$.».], 
another custom deriving from pagan cultic practices 
—so that the faithful would not succumb to the temp¬ 
tation of returning to the ways of the Diahilivva. 
With this end in view, istiskd 5 in the pagan manner, 
that is through the intermediary of the planets (al- 
istiqkd 3 bi ’l-kawdkib) is condemned in a hadith , where 
it features alongside hidfd ’, insult by reference to 
genealogy, which was thought of as an action with 
magical results, and niydka, the use of hired mourners 
(al-Tabari, iii,2424; Ibn al-Athir, Usd, i, 299; T. Fahd, 
Le pantheon de I'Arabie centrale , 11, n. 2). 

Pagan istiskd 5 , or rather istimfdr, required the use of 
fire; ndr al-tshskd 5 was one of the numerous sacred 
fires of ancient Arabia (cf. Panthion, 9-18). It con¬ 
sisted of driving, onto a hilltop that was difficult to 
reach, oxen with branches of wild grape ( sala ') and 
mudar plant ( c ushar) attached to their tails and hocks. 
When they reached the top, these branches were 
fired. The bellowing of the beasts and the cries and 
supplication of the men rose clamorously towards the 
astral divinities, imploring them to send down rain 
(cf. al-Djalji?, tfayawan, iv, 466-8; id., Tarbi c , index 
s.v. istimfdr; Ibn Abi Hadid, Shark Nahdf al-balagha, 
ii, 252 It., 418, iv, 434; al-Nuwayri, Xihdya, i, 109). 
The fire had two functions: it symbolised the de¬ 
vastating drought and caused the bellowing of the 
bulls so that the gods would hear their dreadful 
cries. 

The magical nature of istiskd * is also revealed in 
the manner in which it was practised by Ibn al- 
Hayyaban, a very pious Palestinian Jew who arrived 
in Yathrib a few years before the advent of Islam. 
He lived amoung the Banu Kurayza, who applied to 
him every time a drought had lasted too long. He 
demanded that those who came to him place at their 
doors a $adaka consisting of one measure of dates or 
two measures of barley per person. A procession was 
formed behind him; clouds rolled over and the rain 
fell as soon as the procession crossed the dried-up 
stream (Ibn Sa'd, i/i, 104 f.; Panthion, 13; Sources 
orientates, vii (1966), 187 f.). 

This magical symbolism even appears in the is- 
tisttfp rite as it seems to have been performed by the 
Prophet. In fact, according to al-Shawkanl (d. 1250/ 
1834), Nayl al-awfar (a commentary on the al- 
Muntakd min akhbdr at-Mustafa of Ibn Taymiyya, d. 
652/1254), citing a narrative placed in the mouth of 
‘A’isha, the Prophet stood on the top of a minbar 
erected for him in an oratory ( mufalld ) and recited a 
short doxology which closed with a plea for rain; he 
then raised his arms to the sky, so high that the 
whiteness of his armpits could be seen; then he turned 
his back on the people and turned his cloak inside out 
while still holding his arms aloft. Turning towards the 
faithful once more, he came down from the minbar 
and performed two rak'as. Then God sent forth a 
cloud which brought thunder, lightning and rain 
(quoted by Muhammad ‘Abduh, c Ibddat, 179). 

While still a small boy, Muhammad is said to have 
played a part in the rogations celebrated at Mecca as 
a result of a dream that the mother of Makhrama b. 
Nawfal al-Zuharl had: she had heard a voice an¬ 
nouncing the imminent appearance of a prophet and 
describing to her a man, who proved to be ‘Abd al- 
Muttalib, whose intervention would bring about the 


rain. ‘Abd al-Muyalib convened the members of his 
family, including his grandson Muhammad, and one 
representative from each of the families of Mecca. 
They made their way in procession to Mount Abu 
Kubays. After a prayer uttered by 'Abd al-Muttalib, 
rain swelled the streams. Recounting this story, Ibn 
Sa'd concludes (i/i, 54): “and they were refreshed 
because of the Messenger of God”. 

Even after his death the Prophet is said to have 
demonstrated his attachment to this custom: he ap¬ 
peared in a dream to a chief of the Muzayna, during 
a long drought, to command him to go and see the 
Caliph 'Umar b. al-Khattab and ask why he delayed 
in uttering the istiskd 3 prayer. At once 'Uinar as¬ 
sembled the people and recited a brief orison and 
two short prayers. Then he invoked God in these 
words: “O God, our watercourses have dried up; our 
strength is exhausted; our souls are weary! There is 
no strength nor power but Thine, O God; send us 
water and revive the creatures and the earth” (al- 
Tabari, i, 2575-6; cf. Divination, 265; Pantheon, 
11 f.). 

Among the nomads, the prerogative of istiskd 3 
was allied to possession of the bayt or bethel and the 
kubba or sacred tent; in the temples some divinities 
were famed in this role [see hubal]. In Mecca the 
leader of the city held this prerogative, which had 
been transmitted by 'Abd al-Muttalib to Muham¬ 
mad and thence to the caliphs (cf. H. Lammens, Le 
culte des Bityles et les processions religieuses chez les 
Arabes priislamites, in BIFAO (1919-20), 86). The 
Prophet’s entire family inherited this prerogative (cf. 
ref. apud I. Goldziher, Zauberclemente, 308 ft.). 
‘Umar b. al-Khattab himself once officiated at the 
istiskd 3 prayer by holding the hand of al-‘Abbas, the 
Prophet’s uncle (Ibn Sa'd, iv/i, 19). Some of the 
martyrs of primitive Islam also enjoyed this privilege; 
because of this, the tomb of Abu Ayyiib, who died 
at the gates of Constantinople during the rule of 
Mu'awiya and was buried in a spot that took his 
name (Eyytip, at the base of the Golden Horn), was 
considered by the Byzantines as a propitious place to 
pray for rain (according to Ibn Sa'd, iii/2, 50). 

In later folklore the power to make rain fall was 
conferred on certain waits; an opening in the dome 
of their tombs symbolised this power. Their prestige 
among the people was so great that everyone wanted 
to number a “rainmaker” among his ancestors (cf. 
ref. apud I. Goldziher, toe. cit.). This phenomenon 
was particularly pronounced in the Maghrib, where, 
moreover, pagan rites dating from very early times 
survive among the Berbers (see Bibliography). For 
the salat al-istiskd 3 , see salat. 

Bibliography : T. Fahd, Panthion, 10-14; 
I. Goldziher, Zauberelemente im islamischen Gebet, 
in Orientalische Studien Th. Ndldeke gewidmet, i, 
Giessen 1906, 308-12; idem, in RHR, lii (1905), 
225-9; Douttt, Magie et religion dans VAfrique du 
Nord, Algiers 1909, 582-96; idem, Marrakech, 383- 
go; A. Bel, Quelqucs rites pour obtenir la pluie en 
temps de secheresse chez les musulmans maghrtbins, 
in Recueil de mtmoires et de textes publiis en I’hon- 
neur du XIV‘ Congres des Orientalistes par les 
professeurs de I'Rcole supirieure des lettres et des 
Midresas, Algiers 1905, 49-98; Narbeshuber, A us 
dem Leben der arabischen Bevblkerung in SJax, 
Leipzig 1907, 26-9; most notably E. Laoust, Mots 
et choses berberes, Paris 1920, 202-47; A. Jaussen, 
Coutumes des Arabes en pays de Moab, Paris 1908, 
2nd ed. 1948 (Etudes Bibliqucs), 323-30; Muham¬ 
mad ‘Abduh, al-'-Ibadat fi 'l-islam, 1st ed. Cairo 
n.d., 179 f. (T. Fahd) 
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Rain-making ceremonies among the Turks. 

The magico-religious practices most generally 
employed in Turkey to produce rain are (with some 
regional variations) the following: 

(1) Appropriate formulae are recited over a large 
number of pebbles, which are then put in a bag and 
sunk in a stream; care must be taken that not a single 
pebble falls loose in the water, for this would produce 
a torrential rainfall. When sufficient rain has fallen, 
the bag is withdrawn from the water. 

(2) Collective prayer is offered led by a khodia, 
preferably by a sacred site upon an eminence. 
During the prayer, the suppliants turn their clothes 
inside out and stretch their half-open hands in ges¬ 
tures simulating the fall of rain. In some areas it is the 
custom to make babies cry and lambs bleat by sep¬ 
arating them from their mothers. There exist in 
manuscript anthologies of popular poetry some 
ildhis in Turkish composed to be sung during these 
collective prayers. 

(3) Besides prayers addressed to God, attempts to 
procure the intervention of a saint and rites of 
sympathetic magic, there are found also collective 
meals provided for the poor of the community, with 
the same object of appeasing the Divine wrath by 
works of charity (drought being regarded as a 
punishment from heaven). 

(4) Another group of ceremonies is found in the 
traditions of the children, which similarly belong to 
the domain of sympathetic magic. These are cere¬ 
monies with the character of games, when children go 
from door to door to collect money, singing ap¬ 
propriate words and carrying a doll usually represen¬ 
ting a woman dressed in fantastic style. This doll is 
called by different names in different areas: QSmfe- 
gelin “ladle-bride", Kepfe-kadm “strainer-woman”, 
Yagmur-gelini “rain-bride”. The children eat, all 
together, a meal bought with the proceeds of the col¬ 
lection. In some regions (Samsun, Sinop) this cere¬ 
mony is called OSde-gdde (“frog-frog”); money is col¬ 
lected by children taking from door to door a bucket 
of water with a frog in it. The common feature of 
these “children’s collections” is that the doll or the 
children themselves are sprinkled with water by the 
housewives as they pass in procession in front of the 
houses. 

Some less common ceremonies, such as the im¬ 
mersion in water of a horse’s skull, on which prayer 
formulas have been written, are probably survivals 
from ancient practices of sacrifice. 

The use of stones which after a magico-religious 
ceremony acquire the power to induce rainfall is the 
most widespread method of all, and is probably the 
Anatolian form taken by the very old Turco-Mongol 
practice of inducing rain by the “yada-stone”. For 
the data on this subject found in Chinese and Arabic 
sources, see the communication by Kopriiluzade M. 
Fu’ad in Actes du Congris International d'histoire des 
religions, held in Paris, 1923, vol. 2. 

Bibliography : For the subject in general, and 
especially for Anatolian Turkish practices, see the 
addendum by P. N. Boratav to the article Istiska 
in I A. See also S6t Derleme Dergisi, supp. ii: Fol- 
klor Sozleri, s.vv. Qbmce-gelin and Oodt-g6de. For 
data collected since 1949, see the abstracts of Tiirk 
folklor arashrmalan by P. N. Boratav in Oriens, 
headings XI and XIV. (P. N. Boratav) 

istislAh [see istihsAn] 

ISTITA'A, capacity, power to act, mapdar 
of the tenth form of/d‘, to obey. If the term itself is 
not kur’anic, the verb istafa ‘ is used frequently in the 
text. Like its rnasdar, it was to become a technical 


term of the ufiil al-din and the Him al-kalam. The 
translation “capacity” is generally used (for example 
Tritton, Muslim Theology, London 1947, 68 and n. 2). 
Wensinck prefers “faculty”, others “power” ( pouvoir ). 
In this last sense, the Him al-kalam readily considers 
kudra and isti(a‘a to be identical (see remarks of c Abd 
al-Djabbar, Shark al-uful al-khamsa, ed. ‘Abd al- 
Karim ‘Uthman, Cairo 1384/1965, 393). As quasi¬ 
synonyms for istita’-a, al-Djurdjanl was to suggest 
(TaHifdt , ed. Fliigel, Leipzig 1845, 18) the terms 
kudra (power), kuwwa (faculty, in the sense of poten¬ 
tiality), was ' (faculty, in the sense of power) and (aka 
(faculty, power). 

The idea in question dominates the analysis of the 
act of free choice (ikhtiydr). It was to be discussed, 
from the earliest elaborations of the science of kalam, 
under extremely diverse meanings, or nuances of 
meanings. In his Makdlat al-Isldmiyyin, al-Ash'ari 
summarises at length the opinions of his forerunners. 
— A detailed analysis of the various theses here 
brought together will be found ap. R. Brunschvig, 
Devoir et Pouvoir, in St. Isl., xx, 1-46. We shall 
restrict ourselves to certain references: 

1) Ghaylan and the Murdji’is made almost no 
distinction between istifa^a and kudra, or even kuwwa. 
And for them, the capacity of a man in regard to his 
acts depends above all upon his physical aptitude to 
accomplish them. 

2) Among the Mu'tazills, the Baghdad school was 
likewise to see in istifa c a the physical integrity which 
renders the act possible. For Abu ’ 1 -Hudhayl and 
other Ba$rians, however, it is an accident which is 
superimposed upon this integrity (cf. R. Brunschvig, 
art. cit., 14). For the Mu'tazills in general, in any case 
it precedes the act, it does not compel action, and it 
ceases when the act is performed. Once the act is 
created by man, the notion of "capacity to act” no 
longer enters into the question. An expose of the 
subject, from the Mu'tazill point of view, will be found 
in ‘Abd al-Djabbar, op. cit., 390 ff. (see p. 390, the 
note of ‘Abd al-Karim ‘Uthman; cf. also al-Khavvat. 
Kitdb al-Intifar, ed. Nyberg and trans. Nader, Beirut 
1954, 62-72). — But for pirar, the capacity which 
precedes the act continues to exist during its perform¬ 
ance. 

3) The group known as Mudibira, to whom al- 
Ash'ari, regarding them to some extent as his 
precursors, was to give the name A hi al-ithbat, defined 
istitd'a as the whole body of elements which join 
together in the performance of the act. — The Rafidl 
Shl'I Hisham b. al-IJakam enumerates five of these: 
health and integrity (physical); favourable circum¬ 
stances; the desired time; instruments; motive 
(sabab). The act is produced, and it cannot be not 
produced, when all these elements are present 
(cf. al-Ash'ari, Makaldt, ed. ‘Abd al-FIamld, Cairo 
n.d., i, 110-2; and W. Montgomery Watt, Free Will 
and Predestination, London 1948, 116-7). With these 
tendencies may be linked the opinion of al-Nadjdj 5 r, 
already very close to the Ash'ari line: “the capacity” 
does not last, it does not exist before the act, it is 
created by God for the act and at the instant of the 
act whose accomplishment it governs. 

4) Al-Ash'ari deals with tsri/d'a from his own point 
of view in the Ibdna (ed. Cairo n.d., 53-5), and devotes 
to it a chapter of the Luma ‘ (ed. and English trans. 
R. McCarthy, Beirut 1953, 54-9, 76-96). The “capaci¬ 
ty” is created directly by God “with the act and for 
the act”. It does not pre-exist it, a point of difference 
from the Mu'tazill thesis. A man who does not have 
the requisite physical integrity is stricken with 
powerlessness (‘adiz) 1 he would certainly be incapable 
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of performing the act, but that is not the true con¬ 
ception of istifa'a. If, on the contrary, the power 
(kudra) to act fails him, and whatever his physical 
integrity may be, the power to act fails the man, it is 
because God has not created in him the corresponding 
“capacity”; in this way He has not attributed to him 
the kasb or iktisdb which permits the subject to 
“acquire” the act, and which is the source of moral 
qualification. It is in this sense that one can say that 
God is "the creator of human acts”, of any act 
whatever, whether good or bad. Must it thereby be 
concluded that man is “constrained” ? On this point 
copious Ash'ari discussions are to be found on the 
“acquisition” of acts. Al-BatullanI for example, who 
treats at length of istifa'a in his Tarnhid (ed. McCarthy 
Beirut 1957, 286-95), is at great pains to distinguish 
it from “constraint” (idtirdr [j.v.]); the trembling of 
the hand of the paralytic man is “constrained”; on the 
contrary, thanks to istifa'a created by God, man 
chooses and likes the act which he elicits. One could 
not therefore call him “constrained”, mudfarr (ibid., 
393). In his Irshdd, al-Djuwaynl does no more than 
mention istifa'a (ed. and French trans. Luciani, Paris 
1938, 122/196, 125/201) as a quasi-synonym for the 
“power” which guarantees the kasb. And this power 
seems indeed to be in accord with the integrity of the 
means and instruments. The fact remains that, like 
every accident, it is directly created by God and that, 
like every accident, it does not “last”. Therefore, it 
does not precede the act, as the Mu'tazilis would 
have it, but is concomitant with it (ibid., 125/201). 
Throughout the Ash'ari treatises there are repeated 
affirmations, similar in their basis but with nuances 
peculiar to each author. Al-Djurdjani condenses these 
in his Ta'rifdt (18-19), defining “capacity” as “the 
accident created by God in animate beings who, 
thanks to it, perform acts of free choice”. He specifies 
that “real” capacity ( hakikiyya ) is the perfection of 
the “power” which obligatorily determines the 
beginning of the act and is concomitant with it. To 
put it briefly, let us say that the notion of istifa'a is 
at the very root of the Ash'ari notion of kasb, the 
relationship or linking together of the effect produced 
and the agent. 

5) Unlike al-Ash'ari, al-Maturidl in his Kitdb al- 
Tawbid (see analyses and ref. ap. R. Brunschvig, 
art. cit., 25-6) was to introduce, as two successive 
periods of time: a) the integrity of the physical 
means, which is a gift of God and which precedes the 
act—thus giving the name “capacity” to what al- 
Ash'ari called the absence of 'adit; b) a qualification 
(ma'nd) which causes the act to be performed, which 
relates it to recompense or punishment, and gives it 
moral value. This “qualification” which defines 
istifa'a is as it were the counterpart of the Maturldl 
notion of kasb; it is a “quality” corresponding to 
human “contingent power”. 

6) We find a fairly closely related distinction in 
Ibn Hazm, but with different presuppositions: a) 
health and physical integrity, prior to the act; b) an 
accident directly and instantaneously created by God 
for the fulfilment of the act; it is, and is no more than, 
concomitant with this last. This second sense, says 
Ibn Hazm, is “the perfection of capacity”. From this 
it ensues that the unbeliever has “the capacity to 
believe” according to the first meaning; but no 
longer so according to the second (Kitab al-Fisal fi 
’l-milal, ed. Cairo 1347, iii, 21-6, 31).—It may be added 
that similar theses were maintained by some jurists or 
theologians whose line of thought was far removed 
from Zfihirism, for example the Hanafi al-TafiawI 
and the Imam! al-Kulaynl. Moreover, a comparison 


may be made with the thinking of Ibn Taymiyya. It 
is true that he no longer referred to istifa'a, but spoke 
rather of a kudra preceding the act, which conditions 
it without necessitating it, and of a kudra concomitant 
with the act and rendering it necessary (cf. R. Brun¬ 
schvig, art. cit., 41).—Doubtless it is to the “antece¬ 
dent” istita'-a, accepted by al-Maturidl and Ibn Hazm, 
that al-Djurdjani refers (Ta'rifdt, 19) when he adds 
to the Ash'ari definitions quoted above that the 
capacity is “healthy” if impediments such as sickness 
and other similar things disappear. 

A multiplicity of further references could be given. 
These would emphasise that the notion of istifa'a as 
a technical term varies with the different schools, and 
sometimes with the writers; and that it is always 
closely dependent upon theses founded on the intrin¬ 
sic reality or non-reality of human freedom of choice. 

Bibliography. In the article. (L. Gardet) 

ISTI TH NA* (A.), inf. of the verb istathna “to 
except”, a technical term in Arabic grammar signi¬ 
fying “exception”. This assumes, first of all, a 
complete sentence; then (when the proposition has 
been stated) one or more beings are excepted from the 
functions exercised in the sentence. In English, 
except is used, e.g.x Everyone came except Zayd. 
Arabic uses means of expression of various origins 
(Sibawayhi, i, ch. 185): ghayra (a noun signifying 
“difference”); siwa, suwd (more rarely sawd"a, 
siwa"a) (also a noun); ilia (= *in-ld “if not”) “ex¬ 
cept”; the verbs khald, 'add (invariable 3rd pers. 
masc. sing.); hashd (> kasha) (an ancient verbal noun, 
used exclamatorily, transferred from its original 
sense, see Fleischer, Kleiners Schriften, 405); very 
much more rarely, as a substitute for ilia: Id yakunu, 
laysa, followed by the accusative. 

Ghayra, siwa, hasha, as nouns, are the first term 
of an annexation and the second goes into the 
genitive; the English sentence above is rendered: 
did"a ’l-kawmu ghayra, or siwa or hashd, Zayd (n ; al- 
Farra 1 and al-Mubarrad also accept the accusative 
after hashd (see the account of Ibn Ya'Ish, 269, lines 
2-19). 

Ilia, khald, 'add, are followed by the accusative: 
did"a ’l-kawmu ilia, or khald or 'add, Zayd a *. Ibn 
Malik (Alfiyya, verse 329) also accepts the genitive 
after khald and 'add, as did al-Akhfash al-Awsat (for 
khald, see also al-Zamakhshari, Mufa$?al, 31, line 7 
and Ibn Ya'Ish, 261, lines 16-20). 

Ilia is regarded as being added to a complete 
affirmative sentence; if this sentence is negative (or 
interrogative with a negative sense) the accusative 
can be used, or, preferably, the case of the preceding 
general term (Ibn Malik, Alfiyya, verses 316-7 and 
Ibn 'AkII, i, 507): ma did"a ’l-kawmu ilia Zayd* n (or 
Zayd an ) (see Wright, ii, 336). If the thing excepted is 
different in kind from that from which it is excepted, 
the Hidjaz uses only the accusative after ilia, and the 
Tamlm the accusative or the case of the preceding 
general term; thus, following the pattern sentence: 
md did’a ’l-kawm ilia himdr an (Hidjaz), ilia bimdr un 
(Tamlm) "the people did not come, only a donkey” 
(Ibn Ya'Ish, 264, lines 8-17). Noldeke (Zur Gramma- 
tik, § 37) gives still further variations in the construc¬ 
tion of ilia. 

In our opinion, if one wishes to account for the 
different constructions of ilia, one should start with 
ghayr. This was a noun and the important word in the 
construction: ghayra Zayd (n , literally: “with the 
difference of Zayd” (ghayra, in the acc., as indicating 
the state (the hdl) of the subject, or if one wishes, as 
complement of manner). Ilia was a simple particle; 
by analogy, in view of the similarity of sense, the 
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construction of ghayra in the accusative was trans¬ 
ferred to the noun following illd “except”. It is thus a 
simple analogical construction. The non-observance 
of this analogy leaves scope for variations in construc¬ 
tion, e.g., md dfa’a 'l-hawmu illd Zayd aH (analogical 
construction), illd Zayd ““ (construction merely ad 
sensum). 

Remarks: a) The Arab grammarians (cf. Sibawayhi, 
i, 314, line 17; Ibn Ya‘ish, 260, line 17) see in illd the 
barf proper of the istithnd ’; but ghayra is frequently 
used, and siwa is not uncommon in the texts; khald, 
’■add and particularly hdshd are found less often. 
Detailed investigations by numerical analysis of 
texts, however, have not yet given us the respective 
frequencies. In fact, differences of distribution must 
have occurred in the Arab tribes. 

b) Fleischer (Kleinere Schriften, 734) sees in ghayr 
“difference” an ancient infinitive of a 1st form verb 
ghara (i), now disappeared, which served as the basis 
of ghayyara “to change". Reckendorf (Die syntakti- 
schen Verhdltnisse, 146, Anm. 1) finds the etymology 
of ghayr obscure. Comparative Semitics gives no 
satisfactory explanation, so Fleischer may perhaps be 
right.—For the etymology of siwa, see Fleischer, 
loc. cit., 735, lines 13 f. 

c) Annexation accounts for the construction of 
ghayr, siwa, kasha with the genitive; but it is quite 
certain that frequency of use tended to obscure the 
origin of these words and to reduce them to mere 
grammatical tools. Ghayra retains its nominal charac¬ 
ter because of other constructions. For the Ba$rans, 
siwa, sawa’a were merely jar/; for the Kufans, they 
were ism and jar/ (Ibn al-Anbarl, Kilab al-Insdf, ed. 
G. Weil, Discussion 39). In kasha the Kufans saw a 
verb (ibid., Discussion 37). 

Bibliograph y; Apart from the references in the 
text: W. Wright, Arabic Grammar’, ii, 335-43; 
M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes and R. Blachfere, Gr. 
Ar. Classique’, §§ 386-7; J.-B. Belot, Gr. Ar.’, a 
r6sum6: 293-5; Lane, Lexicon, the articles on the 
words concerned; Reckendorf, Arabische Syntax, 
§ 262. Arab authors: Sibawayhi, i, ch. 185-202 (ed. 
Paris), particularly: ch. 185-7, 190,193, 199, 201-2; 
Zamakhsharl, Mufasfal, 2nd ed. Broch, §§ 88-96, 
particularly: §§ 88-90 and Shark of Ibn Ya'Ish, 
258-82, particularly: 258-75, ed. G. Jahn; Ibn 
Malik, Alfiyya, verses 316-31 and Shark of Ibn 
‘Akll, i, 505-27, ed. Mubyi TDIn ‘Abd al-Hamld; 
Radi al-DIn al-Astarabadhi. Shark al-Kdfiya, i, 
205-28, ed. Istanbul 1275, to be consulted last, 
interesting, but more difficult to follow in its 
discussions. (H. Fleisch) 

ISTIWA S (khatt al-), the line of equality, of 
equilibrium, that is to say the equator, which 
divides the earth into two hemispheres, the northern 
and the southern, and joins together all those points 
of the globe where day and night are equal. The par¬ 
ticulars relating to the equator and to the division of 
the earth are furnished by the sural al-ar4, which is of 
Greek, Indian or Persian inspiration, and revised and 
corrected through the observations of scholars of the 
time of al-Ma'mun [cf. d.tuohrafiyaI. 

The equator is the largest circle of the earth; as 
such, it corresponds to the circle of the zodiac, which is 
the largest of all the circles of the celestial sphere. Its 
circumference is estimated at 360 degrees, or generally 
at 9,000 parasangs (equivalent to about 54,000 km.), 
and its distance from each of the two poles is 90 
degrees. Other estimates fix the equatorial circum¬ 
ference at 24,000 miles (1 mile = one third of a para- 
sang), corresponding to a diameter of 7,636 miles, 
approximately 48,000 and 15,000 km. respectively; 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV 


Al-Mas'udI himself gives very variable figures: 
13,500 miles for half the circumference, or 20,160 
miles for the total circumference, corresponding to 
a diameter of 6,414.5 miles, or again, still for the 
total circumference, 6,600 parasangs (= 19,800 
miles) corresponding to a diameter of 2,100 parasangs 
(= 6,300 miles), or lastly 24,000 miles for a diameter 
of 7,667 miles. Yafcut for his part gives figures that 
range from 6,800 to 27,000 parasangs. 

The division of the earth into two hemispheres is 
not the only function of the equator. It also marks 
the limit of inhabited lands in their furthest longitu¬ 
dinal extent, from East to West, from the extremities 
of China to the Fortunate or Eternal Islands (al- 
Dfasd’ir al-khalidat [?.«.]). Mid-way, according to a 
conception inherited from India, an island is situated, 
at the same distance from the North and the South 
as from the East and the West: this is the dome of the 
earth (Arin, Uzayn, Udjdjayn [?.«.]). 

Finally, the equator plays an essential part in the 
division of climates (akdlim, sing, iklim [q.v.]), and, 
through these, in the distinction between inhabited 
and uninhabited lands, this time in the North-South 
direction. Just as in the North, towards Thule, at a 
latitude of about 60°, life ceases to be possible on 
account of the intense cold, so in the South, at a latitu¬ 
de generally estimated at from 21 0 to 24 0 , life dis¬ 
appears on account of the excessive heat. On the whole 
from North to South, life extends merely over a 
latitude of approximately 80 degrees. Although 
certain authors attribute to the southern hemisphere 
seven climates corresponding to those of the northern 
hemisphere, it remains true that a parallel situation 
does not hold good in respect of life, which is thus 
limited to only one quarter of the globe—from o to 
1 80 degrees from East to West and from —20 to + 60 
degrees in the South-North direction. In general, if, 
in the architecture of the world, it was perceived to 
be a line of equilibrium, in the description of inhabited 
lands the equator was always regarded more or less 
as a limit, with the risks which its crossing imply: 
reflecting this state of mind and this latent mistrust, 
the Arab geographical texts, even when describing 
the countries of the South, have nothing to say on 
the theme of “crossing the line”, so dear to modern 
explorers. 

Bibliography : Kh w arizml, Kilab Surat al-arf, 
ed. von Mzik, Leipzig 1926 (reprod. in colour 1963), 
passim; Ibn Khurradadhbih, 4-5, 157-8; BattanI, 
Opus aslronomicum, ed. Nallino, 3 vols., Milan 
1899-1907, passim; Ibn al-Fakih, 4-5; Ibn Rusta- 
Wiet, 16; Suhrab, Kitab ’Adfd’ibal-abdlimal-sab’a, 
ed. von Mzik, Leipzig 1930, 6-8; Mas‘udl, Mur tidy, 
ed. Pellat, § 187, 189, 194, and Tanbih, trans. 
Carra de Vaux, Paris 1897, 37-45; Istakhrl, ed. 
M. Dj. ‘Abd al-‘Al al-IJInl, Cairo 1961, 16; tfudud 
al-’alam, 50-1; Ibn Hawkal-Kramers-Wiet, 501; 
MukaddasI, 58-9; BIrunI, al-Kdnun al-mas’udi, 
3 vols., IJaydarabad X373-5/i954-6, i, 377 f., 502 f., 
ii, 532 f., 547-9 and passim; Idrisl-Jaubert, i, 2-3; 
Zuhrl (following Fazarl), Kitab al-Dja’rafiyya, ed. 
M. Hadj-Sadok, in B. Et. Or., xxi, Damascus 1968, 
301-2; Yakut, Buldan, intro, (trans. W. Jwaideh, 
The introductory chapters of Yaqut’s Mu’jam al- 
buldan, Leiden 1959, 22 f.); KazwinI, Athdr al- 
bildd (ed. Wiistenfeld, Kosmographie, ii), Gottingen 
1848, 7-9; Abu ’ 1 -Fida’, Taltmm, 6-7; see also the 
bibl. to surat al-ard which will supplement the 
present bibl. (A. Miquel) 

ISTOLNI (ISTONl) BELGHRAD (also Us- 
tolul, UstonI Belghrad)—cf. Serbian: Stolni Belgrad; 
German: Stuhlweissenburg; Latin: Alba Regia; Hun- 
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garian: Sz 6 kesfeMrv 4 r—a fortress town to the 
south-west of Buda. Here, during the ioth-r6th 
centuries, was held the coronation of the Hungarian 
kings in the Church of St. Stephen—a church which 
was also their burial place. Istolnl Belghrad (biydf 
isketnle haVesi, to use the words of Ewliya Celebi, vii, 
55) was located where the stream Sarvisius (Isthvan- 
fius, 267—cf. Nehr-i Sharwiz in Ewliya Celebi, vii, 
63), flowing from Lake Balaton, spread outward to 
form reed-filled marshes. Reinforced with bastions 
controlling the approaches across the fens and 
also protected by a wall and a ditch (cf. Giovio, 
Historiae, ii, 308 r), the fortress was difficult to attack. 
It fell nonetheless to the Ottoman Turks in 950/1543. 
Thereafter Istolnl Belghrad became the centre of a 
large Ottoman sandfah embracing in 995/1586-7 (cf. 
Fekete, Siydqat-Schrift, i, 442) a number of important 
places, amongst them Pesperim (Vezpr6m), Polata 
(Palota), and Yaiuk (Gyor). The Christians besieged 
and took the fortress in 1010/1601, only to lose it again 
to the Ottomans in 1011/1602. Istolnl Belghrad 
remained under Turkish rule until the War of the 
Sacra Liga (1684-99) when, reduced to narrow straits 
( ultimd esurie confracta: Wagner, ii, 43) by a strict 
blockade, it surrendered to the Christians in 1099/ 
1688, thereby coming definitively and finally into 
their possession. 

Bibliography : Peiewi, Ta^rikh, Istanbul A.H. 
1283, i, 257 ff. and ii, 236 ff., 242 ff.; Solakzade, 
Ta'rikh, Istanbul A.H. 1298, 503, 665 ff.; Na'ima, 
Ta'rikh, Istanbul A.H. 1281-1283, i, 244 ff., 285 ff.; 
Hadjdji Khalifa. Fedhleke. Istanbul A.H. 1286-7, •, 
178 ff.; Rashid, Ta’rikh, Istanbul A.H. 1282, i, 
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55 ff.; L. Fekete, Die Siydqat-Schrift in der tiirki- 
schen Finanzverwaltung, Budapest 1955, i, 144, 244, 
280 ff., 442 ff., 873 (index) and ii, Plates 26-27, 
48-50; Paolo Giovio, Historiae sui temporis, Paris 
1558-60, ii, 308 r ff. ( = Paolo Giovio, Dell’ Istorie 
di Suo Tempo, tr. L. Domenichi, Venice 1560, ii, 
702 ff.); I. M. Stella, De Turcarum in Regno 
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in P. Lonicerus, Chronicorum Turcicorum ... Liber 
Primus -[Secundus], Frankfurt a. M. 1584, ii, 177 ff.; 
Scriplores Rerum Hungaricarum Minores Hactenus 
Inediti, ed. M. G. Kovachich, Buda 1798, i, 77 ff. 
(Deditio Albae Regalis); N. de Montreux, Histoire 
universelle des guerres du Turc, depuis Tan 1565, 
iusques d la trefve faicte en Vannte 1606, Paris 1608, 
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Chronologia oder historische Beschreibung alter 
Kriegsemporungen und Belagerungen .. .in ober und 
under Ungern auch Sibenbiirgen mit dem Tiircken 
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geschehen, Nuremberg 1620-22, i, 503 ff., 552 ff.; 
Nicolai Isthvanfi Pannoni Historiarum de rebus 
Ungaricis libri XXXIV, Coloniae Agrippinae 1622, 
9 ff., 267 ff., 777 ff., 787 ff.; F. Wagner, Historia 
Leopoldi Magni Caesaris Augusli, Augustae Vinde- 
licorum 1719-31, ii, 43 ff.; A. Stauffer, Hermann 
Christoph Graf von Russworm, Munich 1884, 73 ff.; 
G. Heile, Der Feldzug gegen die Turken und die 
Eroberung Stuhlweissenburgs unter Erzherzog Mat¬ 
thias 1601, Rostock 1902; K. Horvat, Vojne 
Ekspedicije Klementa VIII u Ugarski u Hrvatsku, 
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Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches, ii (Gotha 1854), 
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(V. J. Parry) 

ITA'A [see ja'a], 
ita> [see ‘arud, kafiya] 

I c TA& [see £ abd] 

ITALIYA, Italy, a name which seldom occurs 
in the classical Arab authors and which al-Idrisi 
[?.t>.] uses only once in his Nuzhat al-mushtak (cf. M. 
Amari, BAS, 15); in the Arab works on history and 
geography, together with less common expressions 
like artf Ifrandf [see iprandj] and alar4 al-kabira 
(which sometimes denotes Calabria alone), one finds 
the terms aj 0I, VI, which more spe¬ 

cifically denote the regions in the centre and south of 
Italy under the domination of the Lombard principal¬ 
ities, although, in the Mu’-dfam al-bulddn of Yakut, 
the territory denoted by the term (strangely 

transliterated as al-Ankaburda) extends from Pro¬ 
vence to Calabria. 

The particulars furnished by Arab geographers and 
travellers in regard to Italy, both the peninsula and 
the islands, are not all equally complete and trust¬ 
worthy. It need hardly be emphasised that, in their 
writings, Sicily (as will be made clear in the article 
$ii{illiyya) was given a place of particular import¬ 
ance, in view of the fact that, for almost two and a 
half centuries, the island formed part of the Dar al- 
Isldm [f.v.]. Among the remarkable output of Arab 
geographical writings, one work outstanding for the 
wealth and detail of the information it contains is the 
Nuzhat al-mushtak, four sections of which are devoted 
to Italy—three to its mainland territory (3rd section 
of the IVth climate, 2nd and 3rd sections of the Vth) 
and one to its island territory (2nd section of the 
IVth climate). 

Although it should sometimes be treated with re¬ 
serve, the information given by al-Idrisi is only 
rarely the fruit of pure imagination: a typical and 
perhaps unique example is the fanciful, legendary 
description of the city of Rome. As regards the 
topicality of the particulars given, it should be borne 
in mind that they sometimes reflected the political 
and ethnic situation of certain cities in the 12th 
century (the Nuzhat al-mushtafi was completed in 
Shawwal 548/January 1154), but at other times they 
derived from out-of-date sources, and show that the 
compiler or his informants found it impossible to 
bring the material up to date (on this question, cf. 
G. Furlani, La Giulia e la Dalmazia nel “Libro di 
Ruggero” di al-Idrisi, in Aegyptus, vi, Milan 1925, 
60 ff.). 

The fullest, but also the least trustworthy, des¬ 
criptions offered by geographers and travellers from 
the 3rd/9th to the 9th/i5th centuries relate to the 
city of Rome (transcribed Ruma, Rumiya and 
Rumiyya)-, other much less comprehensive descrip¬ 
tions refer to various towns such as Genoa, Venice, 
Pisa, Naples and, further to the south, Reggio, 
Taranto, Otranto and Brindisi; an allusion to Lucera 
(the transcription of which varies from Lushlra to 
Ludjara), where the emperor Frederick II consigned 
the last nucleus of Muslims from Sicily, is found in the 
writings of certain geographers who lived at least un¬ 
til the middle of the 7th/i3th century, such as al- 
Himyari (cf. U. Rizzitano, L’ltalia nel “Kitdb arrawd 
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al-mpfar /{ khabar al-ahtar" di Ibn c Abd al-MunHtn 
al-Bimyari, in Madiallat Kulliyat al-Addb, University 
of Cairo, xviii (1956), 174), Ibn Sa'id al-AndalusI (in 
BAS, 136), Abu ’l-Fida 5 (ibid., 149,421), Ibn Khaldun 
(ibid., 491) and some others. 

At a later period Italy was visited, and sometimes 
even partially described, though in a superficial way, 
by a number of Arab travellers whose works were 
listed in H. P6rts, Voyageurs musulmans ett Europe 
aux XlX e et XX e siecles, Notes bibliograpkiques, in 
Milanges Maspero (M6moires de l’lnstitut fran<;ais du 
Caire, lxviii (1935), 185-95). 

The earliest information provided by the Arab 
chroniclers about the Saracen attacks on continental 
Italy concerns the defeat of the Venetian fleet off 
Taranto (in 225/840 according to certain Arab histor¬ 
ians, in the following year if the Latin sources are to 
be believed) and the accompanying attacks on Bari 
which were the prelude to the establishment in that 
town of an emirate which survived for a quarter of a 
century; it was on the occasion of these first incur¬ 
sions onto the mainland that the Muslims made their 
entrance into the complex and treacherous political 
intrigues of the Lombard principalities; indeed, the 
support of the Saracen forces, a step to which one or 
other of the Lombard rulers resorted, often exerted 
such influence on the economy of the civil wars which 
racked southern Italy from the middle of the 3rd/9th 
century that these troops rapidly became the masters 
of the situation, while such men as Radelgise, prince 
of Benevento, and Siconolfo, prince of Salerno and 
Capua, vied with each other in seeking to make an 
alliance with their daring commanders. Among these 
were two adventurers, Massar and Apolaffar (prob¬ 
ably corruptions of the Arabic kunyas Abu Ma'shar 
and AbQ Dia c farl. who are worthy of note and who 
commanded respectively the Saracen troops of 
Benevento and Taranto; on the subject of these two 
men the Latin sources give merely a few details, 
while their exploits are passed over in complete silence 
by the Arabic historians who, here as elsewhere, had 
little inclination to give prominence to the achieve¬ 
ments of men who, at best, were soldiers of fortune, 
often in revolt against established authority in Sicily 
or Ifrikiya. 

In the same way, the two events which caused 
Christendom to experience, firstly its most tragic 
hour and then, three years later, the joy of exultant 
victory, were not of a kind to arouse the interest of 
of the Arab chroniclers; in Dhu THidjdja 231/August 
846, Saracen contingents reached the walls of Rome 
and sacked the basilica of St. Peter, and in 234/849 a 
large Muslim fleet was defeated at Ostia, whence it 
would probably have attempted to open up a way to 
the Eternal City, if the outcome of the battle had not 
been a decisive victory for the Christians. 

On the question of the earliest Saracen moves 
against Bari (ojb in the texts, which must be read 
as Baru, representing the Latin forms Barum and 
Varum), and especially regarding the emirate which 
was set up there in about 232/847, we possess only a 
number of details, collected by al-Baladhur! (in 
BAS, appendix i, 2) and reproduced by Ibn al-Athlr 
(ibid., 239, 260). From the various particulars fur¬ 
nished by these two historians it emerges that, in this 
minute state based on the Adriatic town, there were 
three successive amirs—Khalfun, a Berber of the 
Rabi'a tribe, who ruled the principality for about five 
years; al-Mufarradj b. Sallam, who built a mosque 
there and tried, though without success, to legitimize 
his situation in relation to the caliph of Baghdad; and 


lastly Sawdan, also a Berber, who came to power in 
243/857 and, more fortunate than his predecessor, 
after various mishaps (described by al-Baladhurl who 
was himself a contemporary), succeeded in securing 
from Baghdad an official investiture with his fief, the 
end of which came about in Rabi' I 257/February 
871. 

Another city in Apulia, Taranto, was the scene of 
Muslim occupation for more than thirty years (ap¬ 
proximately 231/846-266/880), but in Ibn al-Athlr we 
find only a brief allusion, repeated by Ibn Khaldun 
with some omissions (ibid., 470). The Arab chroniclers 
give no information about the numerous Saracen 
exploits in southern Italy, and particularly those 
which took place in the Garigliano valley, where a 
fortress, built in 269/883, enabled activities on a 
formidable scale to be maintained until 302/915; it 
may be supposed that the Saracen adventurers, 
operating in this sector as elsewhere, were encouraged 
by the news of the landing in Calabria in Shawwal 
289/September 902, under the Aghlabid amir Ibrahim 
II b. Ahmad (261/875-289/902); references to this 
renewal of Muslim expansionist activity in southern 
Italy may be found, particularly in Ibn al-Athir (in 
BAS, 242), al-Nuwayri (ibid., 453), Lisan al-Din b. 
al-Khatib (3rd chapter of A c mal al-a c lam, ed. al- 
‘Abbadi and al-Kattani, under the title al-Maghrib 
al- c arabi fi i-^asr al-wasil Casablanca 1964, 120), Ibn 
Khaldun (BAS, 475-6) and some other sources of 
less importance. 

From the beginning of 298/end of 910 and until 
336/948 the Fatimids, who had at first come up 
against a legitimist body of opinion, supported prin¬ 
cipally by the pro-Aghlabid Ibn Kurhub, succeeded 
the Aghlabids in Sicily; for this period the Arab 
historical sources gave prominence not only to the 
Saracens’ constant offensives in Calabria and Apulia 
but also to the campaign led by Sabir, a ghulam of 
al-Mahdl’s court, who in 316/928 attacked the Lom¬ 
bard principalities on the Tyrrhenian coast and 
occupied several fortified places whose identity it is 
not easy to establish on account of uncertain topony¬ 
my of the Arab texts (BAS, 170, 368). The Fatimid 
imam al-Ka’im (322/934-334/946 [q. v.J) planned a 
daring invasion of the Ligurian coast, under the 
leadership of Ya'kub b. Ishak who, in 322/934, made 
an attack on Genoa, which he conquered in the follow¬ 
ing year (BAS, 170, 254, 368, 437, 459, 478; Ibn 
Taghribirdl, ii, 267; in the A'mal al-a'-ldm (53) we 
read that the expedition was entrusted to Diawhar 
[g.v.], the famous freedman of the Fatimid imam 
al-Mu'izz). 

From the middle of the 4th/ioth century until 
about the middle of the following century, Sicily was 
governed by amirs of the dynasty of the Kalbids 
[q. ».], and no acts of war of any particular impor¬ 
tance took place, apart from the usual raids, noted 
by certain Arab chroniclers, in southern Italy and 
especially in Apulia and Calabria [see j£illawriya] ; 
for the invasion of Sardinia by Mudjahid b. ‘Abd 
Allah in 405/1015 see sardaniya. 

After the conquest of Sicily by the Normans, which 
began in 453/1061 and ended with the surrender of 
Palermo in 464/1072, the interest felt in a territory 
now finally lost to Islam diminished considerably, and 
the Arabic historians restricted their references to 
Italy to the limited sphere of the relations of that 
country with the rulers of the Mashrik and the 
Maghrib. 

Bibliography: M. Amari, Storia dei Musul- 

mani di Sicilia *, Catania 1933-39, passim ; idem, 

Cottdizioni degli Stati cristiani dell’Occidente se- 
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condo una relatione di Domenichino Doria da Genova, 
in Atti della R. Accademia dei Lincei, Classe di 
Sciente morali, Serie III, vol. xi, Rome 1883, 
67-103, 306-8; G. Schiaparelli, Notizic d’Italia 
estratte dall'opera di Sihdb ad-din al-'Umart, 
intitolata Masdlik al-abqdr ..in Rendiconti della 
R. Accademia dei Lincei, Classe di Sciente morali, 
Serie IV, vol. iv, Rome 1888, 304-16; I. Guidi, 
La descritione di Roma nei geografi arabi, in 
Archivio della Societd Rotnana di Storia Patria, 
i (1878), 173-218; M. Nallino, Venezia in antichi 
scrittori arabi, in Annali di Ca’Foscari, Venice 
1963; idem, Un' inedita descritione araba di Roma, 
in Annali (of the Istituto Universitario Orientale, 
Naples), new series, xiv (1964), 295-309; idem, 
“Mirabilia” di Roma negli antichi geografi arabi, 
in Miscellanea di Studi in onore del prof. Italo 
Siciliano, Florence 1966; U. Rizzitano, Gli Arabi 
in Italia, in L'Occidente e VIslam mil'alto Medioevo 
(Settimane di studio del Centro italiano di studi 
sulP alto medioevo, XII), Spoleto 1965, 93-114; 
G. Musca, L’Emirato di Bari (847-871)', Bari 1967; 
M. Talbi, L’Emirat aghlabide 184-296/800-909, 
Paris 1966, 380-536, passim; F. Gabrieli, II Salento 
e I’Oriente islamico, in L'Islam nella storia, Bari 1966, 
117-33; E. Ashtor, Che cosa saperano i geografi 
arabi dell’ Europa occidentals?, in Rioista Storica 
Italiana, lxxxi (Naples 1969), 453-79 passim. 

(U. Rizzitano) 

ITAWA (from atd, apparently a doublet of < a(d ) 
literally “gift", a general term met with, especially 
in pre- and proto-Islamic times, meaning a vague 
tribute or lump payment made, for example, 
to or by a tribe or other group; later the words des¬ 
cribes, sometimes in a denigrating way, a tip or 
bribe. 

Bibliography: F. Lekkegaard, Islamic Taxa¬ 
tion, index, s.v. (Cl. Cahen) 

ITAwA (EfijA), a district in the south-west 
of Uttar Pradesh, India, lying between 26° 21' and 
27 0 1' N., 78° 45' E.; and also the principal town of 
that district, 26° 46' N., 79 ° 1' E., on the river 
DiamnS [?.v.]. The common spelling of the name 
is Etawa; other forms are Etaya (Elphinstone), Itay 
(de Laet), and sometimes Infawa in the Muslim 
chronicles. Popular etymology connects the name 
with Ini dwd, “brick kiln”. 

The region of Ifiwa was probably within the king¬ 
dom of Kanawdj [?.v.] at the time of the raid on that 
kingdom by Mahmud of Ghazna in 409/1018, and 
again at the capture of Kanawdj by Rutb al-DIn Ay- 
bak for Muhammad b. Sam in 589/1193. Many 
Ridjput chieftains seem to have brought their clans 
to settle in this region in the early 7th/i3th century, 
and gathered round them the more turbulent of the 
disaffected Hindu population. Their intransigence 
persisted, and many expeditions to enforce the pay¬ 
ment of revenues were launched by successive Dihll 
sultans; thus FIruz Shah (Tughluk) was compelled 
to put down a rebellion of taminddrs therein 779 /i 377 
(Yahya b. Ahmad, Ta } rlkh-i Mubarak Shahi. ed. 
Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1931, 133-4; tr. K. K. Basu, 
Baroda 1932, 141; Firishta, Lucknow lith., i, 148); 
the refractory chieftains Sumer Sah, BIr Singh and 
R&wat Uddharan—these names are much distorted 
in the Muslim chronicles and their translations— 
were in 794/1391-2 defeated by the sultan Nasir 
al-DIn Muhammad (Tughluk) in person, who is 
said (Yahy 4 b. Ahmad, op. cit., 152, tr. 161) to have 
destroyed the fort, although references to a fort 
abound in later years. Mahmud Tughluk’s governor, 


the Kh y adia-i Diahan Malik Sarwar [q.v. ; see also 
SHARgms], began his governorship by leading a 
force against the rebels of Ifawa and Kanawdj in 
Radjab 796/May 1394 (Yahya b. Ahmad, op. cit., 
156, tr. 164). After this time the Ifawa region, lying 
between the spheres of influence of the Diawnpur 
sultans and the factions contending for power at 
Dihli, was frequently invaded from both sides; thus 
by Mallu Khan Lodi [4.11.] in 803/1400-1 (YahyS b. 
Ahmad, op. cit., 169 ff., tr. 175 ff.) and again iu 
807/1404-5, when after a four months’ siege the 
rebels offered tribute and a gift of elephants. In 
817/1414, shortly after his accession, the Dihll sultan 
Khi<Jr Khan the Sayyid sent out a large force under 
Tadj al-Mulk who, having received homage from 
Sumer and others, punished the infidels of Ifawa 
(kuffar-i iiawa ra gushmdl dada\ ibid., 185); he led 
further expeditions there in 821/1418 and 823/1420 
when the village of DIhuli (Deoli, Duhli, even Delhi 
in translations!) was destroyed and Sumer besieged 
in Ifawa. It would thus appear that the annual 
revenues of the district could be collected only by 
armed force, and only in 825/1422, when the son of 
Sumer had temporarily joined the forces of Mubirak 
Shah, was no foray made against this region. 

After the conclusion of a further expedition in 
831/1427 the region was invaded by the army of the 
Djawnpur sultan Ibrahim under his brother Mukhtass 
Khan, and the Dihll army had to return to meet the 
danger; not for two years, however, could an army 
be spared to bring Ifawa again under subjection, but 
Sayyid power was declining and the fragmentation of 
the old Dihll sultanate left the district little disturbed 
thereafter. In the division of the lower Do’ab terri¬ 
tories between the first Lodi sultan, Bahlul, and 
MahmQd Shah Shark! in 855/1451, Ifawa passed to 
Djawnpur. A series of inconclusive disputes followed 
between Bahlul and the three successive Djawnpur 
sultans Mahmud, Muhammad and Husayn, the last of 
whom seems to have made Ifawa his temporary head¬ 
quarters (“Bibl Radjl” the queen mother died here 
in 891/1486), and in 892/1487 Husayn’s attack on 
Bahlul was repulsed and Ifawa taken for the Lodi 
kingdom. It remained in Lodi hands until 934/1528 
when, on Babur’s invasion of the district, it was sur¬ 
rendered to him. 

After the defeat of Humayun in 952/1545 the re¬ 
gion passed to ShSr Shah, who effected the partial 
pacification of the district by bringing in a force of 
12,000 horsemen and by his efforts in opening up the 
country through a road-building programme. Neither 
he nor Akbar seems to have found its absorption in¬ 
to the state administration easy, although it retained 
some prestige when Akbar made the town of Ifawa 
the chief town of a pargana ; the town is mentioned 
in the A’in-i Akbari as possessing a brick fort, and 
some reference is occasionally made to Ifawa as a 
banking centre. It seems never to have been settled 
by Muslims to the same extent as other towns of 
the DS’ab, and after the decline of the Mughal power 
fell into Marifha or Djaf harids, with Awadh some¬ 
times powerful enough to gain control over it. Even 
after the district became part of the lands ceded by 
Awadh to the East India Company in 1801, many 
local chiefs retained a considerable measure of in¬ 
dependence; the town had some prominence in the 
struggles of 1857. 

Ifawa town has an interesting DiamV masdiid, 
built out of Hindu temple spoil, the western liwdn of 
which has a massive central propylon-type arch 
similar to those of the Djawnpur [4.V.] mosques; it 
has not been adequately studied, the only account 
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being C. Horne, Notes on the Jutnma Masjid of Eta- \ 
wah, in JASB, xxxvi/i (1867), 74-5. The central 
square of Itawa is called “Humeganj”, the name com¬ 
memorating A. O. Hume, the Scots collector of the 
district who played a prominent part in the founda¬ 
tion of the Indian Congress Party. 

Bibliography: in the article. 

(J. Burton-Page) 

ITBA' [see muzawadja] 

I TH BAT. verbal noun of the fourth form of the 
root th-b-t, has the general meaning of to witness, 
to show, to point to, to demonstrate, to prove, to 
establish, to verify and to establish the truth, to 
establish (the existence of something). 

For the Sufis, ithbdt is the opposite of tnahw. 
This latter word means literally to efface. In the 
mystical vocabulary, it denotes the effacement of the 
"qualities of habit” (awsaf al- < dda) while ithbdt is the 
fact of performing one’s religious obligations. It com¬ 
prises three ways: to efface the degradation of ap¬ 
pearances ( dhillat al-zauahir), to efface the negligences 
of the conscience, to efface all the deficiencies of 
the heart (according to al-Tahanawi, 1356, who quotes 
the commentary of 'Abd al-Latif on the Mathnawi). 
Other definitions are given: tnahw consists of getting 
rid of the attributes of the carnal soul and ithbat is 
the strengthening of the attributes of the heart so 
that he who casts away the bad and replaces them by 
the good is called sahib tnahw wa-ithbdt. A further 
definition is given: tnahw consists in putting aside 
the “vestiges” ( rusum) of actions by looking with an 
annihilating look at the carnal soul and all its ema¬ 
nations. On the other hand, ithbdt consists in main¬ 
taining the vestiges but in affirming that it is God 
who is their source; the Sufi is thus established in 
God and not in himself. 

The origin of these two words is fcur’anic: “God 
effaces ( yamhii ) and confirms ( yuthbit ) what He will” 
(XIII, 39); i.e., according to the Sufi commentary, 
God effaces from the hearts of the initiated all in¬ 
attentiveness towards Him and all mention of 
deities other than Himself, and He confirms on the 
lips of the beginners the mention of God. Above tnahw, 
there is mahk: while the first leaves a trace, the 
second leaves none. 

Bibliography. Tahanawl, Kashshaf, 172 and 

1356. (G. C. Anawati) 

I 1 HNA 'ASHARIYYA. the name of that branch 
of Shl'i Islam [see shI'a] that believes in twelve 
Imams (ithna ' ashar meaning “twelve” in Arabic) 
beginning with 'All and ending with Muhammad al- 
Mahdl. 

Within the whole body of Shl'ism the Ithna ‘ashari 
school is both the most numerous in terms of ad¬ 
herents and theologically the most balanced between 
the exoteric and esoteric elements of Islam. Other 
branches like the five-imaml school of the Zaydis 
[?.v.] and the seven-imaml school, known as IsmS'I- 
liyya [?.v.], are also of significance and continue to 
have adherents, while those believing in other 
numbers of Imams or different interpretations of their 
functions have also existed during Islamic history 
but have been extremely small in number and have 
died out within a short period of their birth. 

The religious history of Ithna 'ashari 
Shl'ism can be divided into four periods: 

1). The period of the twelve Imams: This period 
extends from the time of 'All to the major occultation 
[see ghayba] of the twelfth Imam in 329/940. The 
twelve Imams are as follows: 

1. 'All b. Abl Talib (d. 40/661) 

2. al-Hasan b. 'AH (d. 49/669) 


1 3. al-Husayn b. 'All (d. 61)680) 

4. ‘All b. al-Husayn (Zayn al-‘Abidin) (d. 95/714) 

5. Muhammad al-Bakir (d. 115/733) 

6 . Dja'far al-$adik (d. 148/765) 

7. Musa al-Kaziin (d. 183/799) 

| 8. 'All al-Rid 3 (d. 203/818) 

9. Muhammad Djawad al-Taki (d. 220/835) 

10. ‘All al-Nalji (d. 254/868) 

11. al-Hasan al-'Askarl (d. 260/874) 

12. Muhammad al-Mahdi (al-Kahm and al- 
Hudjdja) (entered major occultation in 329/940). 

This period was unique in that it was one in which 
the Imams lived among their followers and instructed 
them directly. They left behind not only a large 
number of disciples but sayings which were collected 
by their followers and became the basis of later Shi'I 
intellectual life. In Shl'ism the hadith literature 
includes the sayings of the Imams in addition to those 
of the Prophet. Moreover, two major works survive 
which are ascribed to the Imams themselves, the 
Nahdi al-baldgha to ‘All and the Sahlfa sadfdfddiyya 
to Zayn al-‘Abidin. The Nahdi al-baldgha, compiled 
from the sermons and orations of 'All by Sayyid 
Sharif al-Radl, remains to this day the most venerated 
book among the Shi'Is after the Qur’an and prophetic 
hadith, while the $ahifa contains prayers of such 
beauty that it has been called the “Psalm of the 
Household of the Prophet” (Zabur-i al-i Muhammad). 

Some of the followers of the Imams like HishJm b. 
al-Hakam [g.n.], the disciple of the sixth Imam, and 
Abu Dja'far al-IJumml, friend of the eleventh Imam, 
themselves became famous Shl'i authorities, while the 
instruction of the Imams reached even the Sunni 
segment of the Islamic community especially with 
Imam Dja'far, who had many Sunni students. This 
period terminated with the minor occultation (al- 
ghayba al-fughra) and the major occultation (al- 
gfrayba al-kubrd) of the MahdI. During the minor 
occultation the MahdI spoke to his community 
through his deputies or “gates” ( bdb [?.v.]). The major 
occultation began when the last "gate” through 
whom the MahdI spoke to the community, ‘All al- 
Samarri, died. 

2. ) The period extending from the beginning of the 
major occultation to the Mongol invasion and Khwadia 
Nasir al-Din al-Tusi. This was the period of the 
compilation of the major collections of Sbl'I hadith 
and the formulation of Shi'I law. This elaboration 
of Shl'ism began with Muhammad ibn Ya'hub al- 
Kulaynl (d. 329/940), author of the monumental 
Usui al-hdfi, to be followed by such figures as 
Ibn BSbQyah, also called Shavkh al-§aduk (d. 381/ 
99 i)i Shaykh al-Mufld (d. 413/1022) and Shavkh 
al-Jahfa, Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Tusi (d. 460/ 
1067) with whom the principal doctrinal works 
of Shi'I theology and religious sciences became 
established. This was also the period of other renown¬ 
ed §hl‘l scholars such as Sayyid Sharif al-Radl (d. 
406/1015), who assembled the sayings of 'All, his 
brother Sayyid Murta<Ja 'Alam al-Huda (d. 436/1044), 
Fa<JI al-Tabarsi (d. 548/1153 or 552/1157), known for 
his monumental kur’anic commentary, Sayyid Ra<JI 
al-DIn ‘All ibn al-Ta’us (d. 664/1266), at once 
theologian and gnostic, and finally Nasir al-DIn (d. 
632/1273), whose Tadjrid marks the beginning of 
systematic Shi'I theology. 

3. ) The period between Nasir al-Din and the $afavid 
revival. During this rich period Shi'I theology contin¬ 
ued to develop in the hands of such men as Nasir 
al-DIn’s student ‘Allama Hilll (d. 726/1326) while a 
convergence took place between the Sufism of Ibn 
‘ArabI and Shi'I theology and theosophy producing 
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such men as Radja b. Burs! (d. around 774/1372), 
§a’in al-Din b. Turka (d. 830/1427), Ibn Abl Diumhur 
al-Absi 5 ! (d. around 901/1495) and, perhaps the 
foremost Shil thinker of the period, Sayyid Haydar 
al-Amuli (d. after 787/1385), author of the monumen¬ 
tal DiamP al-asrdr. This period marks also the begin¬ 
ning of that wedding between Avicennan philosophy, 
the Illuminationist theosophy of Suhrawardi [see 
ishrak], the §ufism of Ibn £ Arabi and Shil theology 
which gave birth to the great theosophical and 
gnostic figures of the Safavid period. 

4.) From the Safavid period to the present. During 
this period Iran itself witnessed a remarkable revival 
of intellectual activity especially in the religious and 
philosophical sciences, while Shiism was spreading in 
the sub-continent and the influence of the Safavid 
thinkers of the “School of Isfahan” was felt ever more 
deeply among the Indian Muslims and even among 
some Hindus. This period began with such figures as 
Mir Damad (d. 1041/1631) and Mulla §adra (d. 1050/ 
1640), masters of metaphysics with whom Islamic 
philosophy reached a new peak, Baha’ al-Din al- 
‘Amill, at once a Shil theologian and a mathemati¬ 
cian, and Mulla Mubsin Fayd Kashani and £ Abd al- 
Razzak Lahldji, foremost among later theologians 
of Shiism. It also produced the two Madjlisis, the 
second, Muhammad Bakir, being the author of the 
most voluminous compendium of the Shil sciences, 
the Bihar al-anwar. 

During the Kadjar period while the us id: and akh- 
bari debates—between those who believed in the 
exercise of reason within the confines of religious 
scripture and those who relied solely on the Kurban 
and hadith —continued, major contributions were 
made to the science of the principles of jurisprudence 
(uful al-fikh), which in fact reached its perfection in 
the hands of Wabid Bihbihani (d. 1205/1790-1) and 
Shaykh Murtaija An?ari (d. I28 i/i864/-5). During this 
period Shiism was also witness to the establishment 
of the Shavkhi movement by Shaykh Abmad AbsaT, 
which continues to this day, and by the BabI move¬ 
ment, which prepared the ground for the Baha’i 
[7.U.] movement. 

Religious Practices: Ithna £ ashari religious 
practice does not differ in any essential way from that 
of the Sunnis. The fasting and the pilgrimage are the 
same while in the daily prayers two phrases are 
added to the call to prayer. There are also minor 
differences in other parts of the canonical prayers 
(salat) but not much more than those between the 
different Sunni rites. The Shiites, however, place a 
great deal of emphasis upon the pilgrimage to the 
tombs of the Imams and saints [see imamzada] so that 
Nadjaf, Karbala’, Mashhad, Hum and other sanctua¬ 
ries have gained a remarkable prominence in religious 
life. As for other questions of the Shari'a, the Shi'a 
differ from the Sunnis in demanding the "one fifth” 
tax, called khums, in addition to zakat, and in per¬ 
mitting temporary marriage or mut’-a [?.v.]. They also 
condone hiding one’s faith (takiyya [?.v.]) when its 
manifestation would endanger one’s person. 

As far as the sources of law are concerned they are 
nearly the same as the Sunni, namely, Kur’an, 
hadith, idfmd £ and kiyas, except that idftnd* is con¬ 
nected with the view of the Imam and more freedom 
is given to kiyas than in Sunni Islam. In Shiism the 
gate of idftihad is always open and in the absence of 
the Mahdl every Shl'I must follow a living mudftahid 
who in every generation re-interprets the Sharl £ a in 
the light of its immutable principles and the situation 
in which the community finds itself [see mardja'-i 
taklId], The mudftahids thus perform as representa¬ 


tives of the Imam a task which in reality belongs to 
the Imam himself. 

Doctrine: The "principles of religion” («?«{ al- 
din) as taught in Shiism include unity (tawhid), just¬ 
ice ( l adl ), prophecy (nubuwwa), imamate and resurrec¬ 
tion (ma c ad). Unity, prophecy and resurrection are 
common to Shiism and Sunnism. Shiism considers 
the quality of justice as an intrinsic aspect of the 
divinity rather than an extrinsic one and its perspec¬ 
tive is based more on intelligence than on will. As for 
the imamate, it is the cardinal doctrine which 
separates Shi Ism from Sunnism. According to Shiism 
revelation has an exoteric (fdhir) and an esoteric 
( bafin ) aspect, both possessed in their fulness by the 
Prophet, who is at once nabi and wait, the nubuwwa 
being connected with his exoteric function of bringing 
a divine law and the waldya with his esoteric function 
of revealing the inner meaning of religion. 

With the death of the Prophet the “cycle of 
prophecy” (ddHrat al-nubuwwa) came to an end but 
the "cycle of initiation” (daHrdt al-waldya) continues 
in the person of the Imam. The word imam itself 
means etymologically he who stands before, therefore, 
he who is a guide and leader. In its specifically Shil 
meaning it signifies he who possesses the function of 
waldya. According to Shiism the Imam has three 
functions: to rule over the Islamic community, to 
explain the religious sciences and the law, and to be a 
spiritual guide to lead men to an understanding of the 
inner meaning of things. Because of this triple 
function he cannot possibly be elected. A spiritual 
guide can receive his authority only from on high. 
Therefore, each Imam is appointed through the 
designation ( nass) of the previous Imam by Divine 
command. Moreover, the Imam must be inerrant 
( ma < sum) in order to be able to guarantee the survival 
and purity of the religious tradition. Seen in this light 
his function is clearly one that is concerned at once 
with the daily word of men as well as the spiritual and 
unmanifested world (‘dlam al-ghayb). His function is 
at once human and cosmic. 

This view of the Imam can be seen clearly in the 
Shil concept of the hidden Imam, the Mahdi. He is 
alive yet not seen by the majority of men. He is like 
the axis mundi around whom the spheres of existence 
rotate and he is the guarantee of the preservation and 
continuation of the Shari £ a. Finally he is the supreme 
spiritual guide (ku/b [f.v.]), literally "pole” and in 
Shil Sufi orders the master is inwardly connected to 
the Mahdi as the supreme pole. Yet, the Mahdi 
remains hidden from the external eye and will appear 
to the outside world only in an eschatological event 
through which the inward will once again dominate 
over the outward and the outward is prepared for its 
absorption in the inward. The Hidden Imam is for 
the Shils the continuation of the personality and 
baraka of the Prophet and the means whereby the 
Kur’an is preserved and its true meaning based upon 
unity (tawhid) revealed to men. Without the Imam 
men would cease to understand the inner levels of 
meaning of the revelation. Also without him all 
temporal rule is marked by imperfection and only his 
reappearance can establish that ideal state based on 
divine justice which Islam envisages in its teachings. 

Bibliography: Al-Hilli, al-Bab al-hadi £ ashar, 
(Eng. tr. W. M. Miller, A treatise on the principles 
of Shpite theology, London 1928); Ibn Babawayh 
(Eng. tr. A. A. Fyzee ),/1 Shiite creed, London 1952; 
Tabataba’I, ShPa dar isldm, ed. S. H. Na?r, Tehran 
1348 sh.; H. Corbin, L’lmdm cachi et la renovation 
de Vhomme en thiologie shiHte, in Eranos Jaltrbuch, 
xxviii f 1959): idem, Pour une morphologie de la 
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spirituality shiHte, ibid., xxix (i960); idem, Le 
Combat spirituel du shiHsme, ibid., xxx (1961); idem, 
Au "pays" de I'lmdm cache, ibid., xxxii (1963); 
idem (in collaboration with S. H. Nasr and O. 
Yahya), Histoire de la philosophic islamique, i, 
Paris 1964; idem, En Islam iranien, 4 vols., Paris 
1971-2; D. Donaldson, The ShiHte religion, London 
1933 ; L. Massignon, Salman Pdk et les premises 
spirituelles de Vislam iranien, Paris 1934; J. N. 
Hollister, The Shi'-a of India, London 1953; F. 
Schuon, Understanding Islam, London 1963; S. H. 
Nasr, Ideals and realities of Islam, London 1966; 
M. M. Sharif (ed.), A history of Muslim philosophy, 
2 vols., Wiesbaden 1963-6; T. Fahd (ed.), Le 
shiHsme imdmite, Paris 1970. (S. H. Nasr) 

I c TIBAR KH AN, a Kh w adia-sara i i (eunuch) who 
ultimately rose to the high office of a provincial 
governor under the emperor Djahangir [q.v.]. Orig¬ 
inally in the service of a grandee of Akbar’s court, 
on his death he joined the service of the Great Mogul 
who appointed him ndgir (comptroller) of the house¬ 
hold of Prince Salim (later Djahangir) on his birth in 
977/1569. He served the prince well and soon after 
his accession to the throne Salim rewarded him by 
assigning to him the district of Gwaliyar as his dfdgir 
in 1025/1607. Thereafter he received one promotion 
after another both in rank and status rising to that 
of 6000 men and 5000 horse. In 1031/1622 he 
was appointed governor of Agra, the capital of the 
empire, was honoured with the title of Mumtaz Khan 
in recognition of his distinguished services, and the 
fort and the imperial treasury were placed in his 
charge. Having faithfully served Djahangir, who pays 
him a generous tribute (cf. Tuzuk, Eng. tr. ii, 285), 
for a long period of 56 years he died, over 80 years 
of age, in 1033/1623-24. 

Bibliography: Tuzuk-i Dfahangiri, Eng. tr. by 
Rogers and Beveridge, London 1914, i, 113, 282, 
319, 372, ii, 94, 231, 257-8; Shahnawaz Khan. 
Ma’dthir al-Umara 1 , Bib. Ind. i, 133-4; AHn-i 
Akbari, Eng. tr. by Blochmann, 433; Shavkh Farid 
Bhakkari, Dhakhirat al- Khawdnin. still in Ms. ii. 

(A. S. Bazmee Ansari) 

i'tiijAd, the act of adhering firmly to something, 
hence a firmly established act of faith. In 
its technical sense, the term denotes firm adherence 
to the Word of God. It may be translated in European 
languages by the words “croyance”, "belief”, 
“Glauben”, with the proviso that this "belief” is not 
a simple “opinion” or “thinking” ( pensie ), but is the 
result of a deep conviction. As the root c -k-d indi¬ 
cates, the idea of a “knot”, a bond established by 
contract, persists. The Vlllth verbal form combines 
with this a greater measure of firmness and coherence. 

IHikad recurs many times in chapters or works 
which treat of faith [see Iman, § I], It may be com¬ 
pared with and distinguished from two other technical 
words, tafdik and ’■akida. 

At first glance, as D. B. Macdonald has pointed out 
(El 1 , s.v. IHikad), i’tikad seems to be synonymous 
with tasdik: both terms denote inner adherence to 
the fundamentals of faith. It must however be said 
that tasdik is the act of judging and iHikad the act 
of adhering. Tasdik is then seen as an inner judg¬ 
ment of veridicity which affirms the reality and 
authenticity of the divine Word, a judgment which 
cannot fail to resolve itself in adherence. Let us say 
there could be no authentic tasdik without iHikad. It 
will then be understood that these two terms, each 
with the connotations belonging to itself, are some¬ 
times interchangeable in definitions of iman, in par¬ 
ticular those of the Ash'ari school, which make inner 


adherence the “pillar” of faith. The majority of au¬ 
thors however prefer to explain faith by means of 
taqdik. Al-Djurdjanl states specifically (TaHifat, ed. 
Fliigel, Leipzig 1845, 41) that faith, tafdik of the 
heart from the lexicographical point of view, becomes 
from the point of view of the Religious Law (shar ( ) 
iHikad of the heart. 

In the Ihyd ’, to define faith, al-GhazMI makes use 
of the term ’akd in the sense of adherence, and in 
his Ikttsdd he uses the term ta$dik. But in the actual 
title of the latter work, iHikad becomes religious 
belief in globo, and therefore signifies not only the 
inner act which adheres but also the content of the 
faith. This meaning is common, both in Shl'i litera¬ 
ture and also in Sunnism. 

In this connection, iHikad is associated with an¬ 
other word from the same root, ‘ akida [g.v.], pi. 
c akaHd, articles of faith. Credos will be called ’akida 
or c akd 1 id. But the kur’anic prescriptions which di¬ 
rectly involve faith will alone be defined, in the or¬ 
dinary way, as pertaining to iHikad (cf. al-Nasafi, 
‘Akd’id, ed. Cairo 1321, 7). According to the com¬ 
ments of D. B. Macdonald (art. cit.), they will be 
called “fundamental” (’asliyya) or again iHikddiyya; 
and distinguished from “derived” prescriptions con¬ 
cerning the action (’amaliyya), for example in the 
later manuals of al-SanusI of Tlemcen, al-Badjuri, 
etc. Hence it will follow that the singular noun 
i c tikada and the plural iHikdddt will be used in the 
sense of ’akida and ’aka'id. Finally, in some cases, 
iHikdddt may have the meaning of “convictions 
rationally acquired”. It is used in this way in the work 
of the Jewish theologian Sa'adya Gaon, Kitab al- 
A manat wa’l-iHikddat. 

It remains to state that the inner act denoted by 
iHikad connotes above all the idea of firmness in 
adherence. If some doubt should be felt, this would 
not be on account of the actual weakness of the act 
of adherence. It is, rather, that the motives upon 
which it relies are insufficiently elaborated, or are 
compounded with lack of knowledge not recognized 
as such. When on the other hand they are based 
on science or certain knowledge (Him), they lead 
to an iHikad which can assume the quality of un¬ 
assailable certainty (yakin). Here, on the question 
of inner adherence, we once more find an equivalent 
to the problem of the degrees of faith—faith of pure 
tradition, faith based upon science, faith of certainty 
(see Iman, IV, 2). 

Bibliography: In the article. (L. Gardet) 

I'TISAD khAn. a Kashmiri of obscure origin, 
whose name was Muhammad Murad, was originally 
in the service of Bahadur Shah I (reg. 1119/1707- 
1124/1712), enjoying a rank of 1,000 and the title 
of Wakalat Khan. On the accession to the throne 
of the ill-starred Farrukhsivar [g.v.] in 1125/1713 
his name was included among those listed for execu¬ 
tion but on the intercession of the (Barha) Sayyid 
brothers, c Abd Allah Kh 5 n and Husayn ‘All Kh 3 n. 
known as king-makers (Badshdh-gar), he was spared, 
promoted to a high office, appointed as basdwal 
(harbinger) of the army, and given the title of Murid 
Khan. Acting as a spy on the leading nobles, he soon 
won the confidence of the emperor who conferred 
on him the rank of 7,000 men and 10,000 horse and 
the grandiloquent title of Rukn al-Dawla Khin 
Bahadur FarrukhshShl. Later he became closely 
involved in the political machinations and intrigues 
which were going on to depose Farrukhsiyar. He 
was responsible for the clash between the emperor 
and the Sayyid brothers which resulted first in the 
emperor’s being blinded and later in his cold-blooded 
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murder in 1131/1719. On the deposition of his patron, 
he was disgraced and thrown into prison, his house 
and property confiscated and his accumulated 
wealth and jewels seized. Subsequently he was 
released, his rank restored and he was given a 
financial grant; but all this fell short of his expecta¬ 
tions. He died during the reign of Emperor Muham¬ 
mad Sh 5 h (reg. 1131/1719-1161/1748). 

Bibliography: Shahnawaz Khan. Mahathir al- 
Umari ’, (Bib. Ind.), Urdu tr., Lahore 1968, 
i, 333-41; Kh»afi Khan. Muntakhab al-Lubab, 
(Bib. Ind.), ii, 790 ft.; Ghulam Husayn Khan 
jabataba’i, Siyar al-Muta^akhkhirin (Eng. tr. 
Calcutta 1789), i, 123 ft.; Elliot and Dowson, 
History of India ..., vii, 469-73, 476-79; Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone, The History of India 1 , Allaha¬ 
bad 1966, 607; William Irvine, Later Mughals, 
i, 340-5, 381, 401, 406. (A. S. Bazmee Ansari) 
1‘TIKAF, a particularly commended pious prac¬ 
tice consisting of a period of retreat in a mosque, 
the vow for which stipulates a certain number of days 
in accordance with the believer’s own wish. He must 
not leave it, save for the performance of his natural 
functions and his ablutions. He will there practise 
fasting, ritual prayer and recitation of the Qur’an; 
with regard to other activities, for example the in¬ 
struction given in the mosque, the schools are not 
in agreement. There is a divergence between the 
theory of fifth and sociological reality in that retreat 
is very seldom practised. IHifaf can be undertaken 
at any time, but in particular during the last ten days 
of the month of Ramadan, when the Laylat al-Kadr 
[see ramadan] is presumed to have taken place. 
According to tradition, it was at that time that Mu¬ 
hammad is said to have engaged in it. It is therefore 
dealt with in books of fifth, etc. immediately after 
the ritual fast. Popular traditions have widely ex¬ 
ploited the theme of the wonderful occurrences which 
characterize this mysterious Night of Destiny, but 
this has no connection with i'tihdf: pardon for sins, 
the bowing down of everything found on the surface 
of the earth including trees and mountains, the 
determining of each man’s destiny for the coming 
year, direct entry into Paradise for anyone who dies 
on that night, wishes fulfilled, and so on. 

Bibliography: The books of fifh and ikMildf, 
even though only of a general nature, deal with 
this question. Also Ghazill, Ifya 1 , book vi (ana¬ 
lysis by Bousquet, § 36). (G. H. Bousquet) 

ITIL (Etil, Idil), the river Volga, called Itll by 
Kashgharl, i, 30, line 17, and 70, line 6 (= Brockel- 
mann 244), Attl by the Volga-Bulgars, Idel by 
the Volga-Tatars, Rau by the Mordve, Iul by the 
Ceremiss and Adel by the Cuwash. (List of Turkish 
forms of the name in Ibn Fadlan, ed. Z. V. Togan, 
§ 50 d and in D. M. Dunlop, The History of the 
Jewish Khasars, Princeton N.J. 1954, 91, n. 8). The 
largest river in Europe, the Volga is some 3,694 km. 
long but has a descent, in all, of only some 229.5 m. : 
it rises at the village of Volgino Verkhov’e in the 
Valday mountain range and flows into the Caspian 
Sea 28 m. below sea level south of Astrakhan. The 
I til was called 'Ootpoq or c Pa by the ancient Greeks 
(cf. Pauly-Wissowa vol. xvii, 1937, col. 1680 f.); 
Herodotus confused it with the Aras [see al-rass] 
while Ptolemy and Pomponius Mela took the Don 
and the Itil for two branches of the same river. 

The Volga-Bulgars and the Khazars [qq.v.] came 
to its banks in the course of the Turkish tribal mi¬ 
grations of the 3rd and 4th centuries A.D. Their 
capital city Itil or Atil [?.v.] was situated on both 
sides of the river, at its mouth, the site of the later 


Astrakhan [j.v.]. In the early Middle Ages, and to 
some extent up to the present time, Finnish peoples, 
predominantly Mordve (Bur(as [?.«.]), lived on the 
upper reaches of the river; here and there, Slav 
settlements reached it even then. 

The Volga-Bulgars were the first to be touched by 
(Sunni) Islam in the form of an embassy of 310/922- 
23, described in detail by Ibn Fadlan. About 349/960, 
the Itil is mentioned as the western frontier of the 
Turks who went over to Islam, at that time, as 
a result of intensive propaganda from the regions 
of the Saminids (Ibn al-Athir, ix, 355 ff.). The 
Byzantine sources, too, mention the river as the Atil 
(’AttjX, j At£X) cf. G. Moravcsik, Byzantinoturcica‘, 
Berlin 1958, ii, 78 ff.). 

The Muslim geographers thought of the Kama as 
the upper course of the Itil and hence increased its 
length still further (W. Barthold, Zwblf Vorlesungen 
zur Geschichte Mittelasiens, Berlin 1935, 112 ff.; 
Ibn IJawijal*, ii, 387, 389; Ibn Rusta, (B.G.A. vii), 
141; Mas'Qdl, Tanbih, (B.G.A. viii), 62; Mappae 
Arabicae, ed. K. Miller, Stuttgart 1926/29, i/3, 79, 
ii, 153-6, v, 118, 142, 145 (Kashghari), vi, Map 
No. XVI = PI. 46-8). 

Sunni Islam was further strengthened by the ad¬ 
vance of the Mongols in the 13th century and the es¬ 
tablishment of the Empire of the Golden Horde (Altln 
Orda [?.v.]), whose capital cities of Old and New 
Saray were situated on the lower reaches of the river, 
and by the consequent increase in the number of 
Turks on its banks. In the 14 th century, at the latest, 
they became assimilated with the Mongols and 
peoples already established there, such as the Volga- 
Bulgars and Volga-Finns, and also Slavs—particularly 
through the harem—to the Turkish speaking, 
Muslim Volga-Tatars. The 13th-century travellers 
who got as far as the Itil give it various names: 
William of Rubruck talks of the Itil, John of Plano 
Carpini of the Volga; the Austrian envoy Siegmund 
Freiherr of Herberstein (1486-1566) sometimes calls 
it this and sometimes the Rha. 

Meanwhile, the town of Kazan’ on the middle course 
of the Itil emerged as the centre of the later Tatar 
region. As early as 618/1221, the town of Niiniy- 
N6vgorod had been established at the mouth of the 
Ok6, to be overtaken by Kazan’, in the course of time, 
as the central market of the middle-river region. 
With the Muslim merchants acting as intermediaries, 
Kazan’ remained the centre for trade with central 
Asia until the 19th century. On the lower Itil, Astra¬ 
khan took over the role of the Khazar capital of Atil 
as the centre for trade. The gradual advance of the 
rulers of Moscow at the expense of the Tatars brought 
with it the establishment of Russian fortresses and 
strongholds in the Volga region. Thus, under Vasili 
III (1505-33) Vasil’sursk was built at the mouth of 
the Sura for protection from the Tatars. 

With the fall of Kazan’ (1552) and Astrakhan (com¬ 
pleted by 1557) into Russian hands, the Slav settle¬ 
ment expanded by force into the Volga basin with the 
river acting as line of advance. Many of the towns 
on its banks with Turkish names (Kazan’: Cauldron; 
Saratov = SarlTau: Pale Mountain; Kamyshin: reed 
bank; Tsaritsyn (now Volgograd); Astrakhan) became 
Russian towns in which Tatars or other Turks were 
and still are only a small minority. The Russians 
took over many villages deserted by the Tatars and 
drove the Tatars completely away from the fertile 
river meadows and in to the sandy and forested regions 
far from the water. In addition, new Slav villages 
and towns were established: as early as 1551, 
Sviyaisk, later Ceboksarl (now the principal town 
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of the Cuwash lands and called in their language 
Shupashkar) was founded. The state consciously 
encouraged the Slav settlement and gave land over 
to the vassals of the tsar ( slulille lyudi) and the 
clergy. Henceforward, indeed, the peasants remained 
in the control of the regime and found it oppressive 
in many ways. Very many tried to settle in more 
remote areas where they could remain unmolested. 
This too led to the expansion of the lands of the 
Slav peoples and the displacement of the Muslim 
Tatars, or those who were still pagan, by the Finns 
and Cuwash who were, at least nominally, Christian. 
Samara (officially Kuyblshev since 1935) was 
founded in 1586 to protect the area, as later was 
Ufa to ward off the Nogay [?.v.] particularly. Along¬ 
side other smaller settlements, Simbirsk (after 1924 
Ulyanovsk) was built in 1648, and Slzran’ in 1683. 

The Muslims of the banks of the I til were by no 
means happy with these developments. As early as 
1569, a Turkish force from the Crimea tried to hinder 
the movement and make a way through for the Tur¬ 
kish fleet by means of a canal between the Don and 
the Volga at the point where there was least distance 
between them, at Tsaritsyn (Ewliya Celebi, vii, 
841 ff.; cf. bibliography for specialist literature). But 
the project had to be abandoned because of the season 
and the alliance of the tsar with the shah. Later the 
Tatars, though Sunnis, turned to the Shi'I shah 
'Abbas the Great (1587-1629) for aid. On the Russian 
side, the first Ukrainian settlements ( Slobodl ) were 
founded in the 17th century. At the same time, the 
Orthodox mission won over part of the Muslim 
population including the Kreshcane around Kazan’, 
as well as various noble families, so that the strength 
of the Muslim population along the Itil declined 
still further. The river became a route for traffic 
from central Russia to the south; the boatmen 
(Burlaki ) became famous with their songs. The 
unrest on the Volga in the 17th and 18th centuries 
was an internal Slav problem, but, in 1667-71, 
Sten’ka Razin sailed over the Caspian Sea with 
his fleet and inflicted great damage on the Persian 
population on its southern shore. The revolt of 
Emilian Pugaiev in 1773-4 found a positive response 
among the Tatars. The slavization of the banks 
of the river regions was completed in the 18th 
and 19th centuries. Thus the attempt of the Muslims 
of the area between the Volga and the Urals to 
build up an “Idel-Ural” state in 1917/18 came 
to nothing. In view of the overwhelming preponder¬ 
ance of the Russo-Ukrainian population in the area 
by this time, the project found no support among the 
majority of the inhabitants along the banks of the 
river. The Itil, as a result of all this, has no longer 
any special significance for Muslims. 
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nostyakh PovolPya (A collection of historical ma¬ 
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pologii (The ethnogenesis of the Tatars of the Volga 
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Slav settlement: N. A. Firsov, Inorodleskoe 
naselenie preinyago Kazanskogo Tsarstva v Novoy 
Rossii do 1762 g. i kolonizatsiya zakamskikh zemeP 
v eto vreinya (The foreign population of the early 
Khanate of Kazan’ up to 1762 and the settlement 
of the region on either side of the Kama in all 
periods), Kazan’ 1869; G. I. Peretyatkovii, 
PovolPe v XV i XVI vlkakh. Olerki iz istorii 
kolonizatsii kraya (The Volga region in the 15th 
and the 16th centuries. Sketches from the history 
of the settlement of the region), 1877; idem, 
PovolPe v XVII i nalale XVIII vlka (The Volga 
region in the 17th and up to the beginning of the 
18th century), Odessa 1882 (with a map of the 
Russian settlement); D. I. Bagal6y, Materiall 
dlya istorii kolonizatsii i blta stepnoy okrainl 
Moskovskago Gosudarstva (Collection of material 
for a history of the settlement and of life in the 
steppe lands of the Muscovite Empire—of the 
government of Kharkov and to some extent Kursk 
and Voronei—in the 17th and 18th centuries), 
2 vols., Kharkov 1886-7; G. A. Gubaydullin, 
Ulastie tatar v Pugacevshline (The role of the 
Tatars in the Pugafev revolt) in Novly Vostok, 
vii (1925), 262-8. The events of 1 569: (see text) 
H. Inalcik, Osmanh-rus rekabetinin rnenqei ve 
Don-Volga kanah teqebbtisu, in Belleten, xii (1948), 
349-402; A. N. Kurat, Tiirkiye ve Idil Boyu. 1569 
Astarhan seferi, Ten-ldil kanali ve XVII yiizytl 
Osmanh—Rus miinasebetleri, Ankara 1966 (Aii 
DTCFY 151); A. Bennigsen, L’expedition turque 
contre Astrakhan en 1569 d'apr'es les Registres des 
"Affaires Importantes” des Archives Ottomans, 
in Cahiers du Monde Russe et Soviltique, viii/3 
(1967), 427-46; Zdenka Vesela-Prenosilova, in 
Fontes Orientates ad historiam populorum Europae 
meridie-orientalis atque Centralis pertinentia, ed. 
A. S. Tveritinova, vol. ii (Moscow 1969), 98-139. 
Cf. also bibl. of the articles mentioned in the text. 

(B. Spuler) 

I'TIMAD al-DAWLA, literally: “trusty support 
of the state”, a title of Persian wazirs during the 
Safawid period and subsequently. 

The title Ptimdd al-dawla does not occur during 
the reign of Isma'Il I (907-30/1501-24), and first 
appears towards the end of the reign of Tahmasp I, 
ca. 976/1568-9 (see Tdrikh-i Illi-yi Nigamshah, 
B. M. Ms. Add. 23,513, fol. 480a). The introduction 
of this title reflected the growing importance of 
the bureaucracy in an increasingly centralized ad¬ 
ministration, and marked a significant increase in 
the power of the wazir at the expense of the vakil 
[q. v.]. Under the Kadjars, the title Ptirndd al-dawla 
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was rarely used, that of $adr-i a’gam [y.u.] being 
preferred. 

For a discussion of the function and powers of 
the i’timad al-dawla, see wazIr. 

Bibliography. V. Minorsky (ed. and trans.), 

Tadhkirat al-Muluk, London 1943, index, s.v. 

(R. M. Savory) 

I'TIMAD al-DAWLA, title of MIrza Ghivath 
al-DIn Muhammad Teheran!, commonly known as 
Ghivath Beg, son of Kh w adja Muhammad Sharif, one¬ 
time minister to the §afawid Shah TahmJsp [j.».], 
father of Nur Djahan, wife of Djahangir [}.».]. Both 
his father and an uncle Kh w adja Ahmad, father of 
the historian Amln-i Razi, author of Haft Iklim, held 
high offices of state under Tahmasp. After the death 
of his father in 984/1576-7 he, for reasons not pre¬ 
cisely known, left for India to seek his fortune. It 
is, however, clear that he was in straitened circum¬ 
stances when he undertook this journey for on his way 
to Akbar’s new capital, Fathpur SIkrI, near Agra, 
he had to content himself with only two mounts for 
a party of five persons including two women. His 
youngest daughter, Mihr al-Nisa’, better known to 
history as Nflr Djahan, was born during this journey. 
Of noble birth, he was welcomed by Akbar [ q.v .] in 
whose service he gradually rose to the personal rank 
of 1,000 and the office of Diwan-i Buyutat (Minister 
for stores and royal factories). On accession to the 
throne in 1014/1605 Djahangir appointed him joint 
vizier of his empire and conferred upon him the title 
of I'timad al-Dawla with the rank of 1,500 (cf. 
Tuzuk, Eng. tr. ii, 22). He was also assigned the 
diwdni (collection of revenue) of the Pandjab. In 
1015/1606 Djahangir, before leaving the capital 
on his punitive campaign against his rebel son 
Khusraw, put the fort of Agra in his charge. In 
1016/1607-8 his son Muhammad Sharif was executed 
by the orders of the emperor for his complicity in 
the plot, devised by Khusraw, to assassinate Dja- 
hangir. He himself was placed under arrest and had 
to pay two lacs of rupees to purchase his freedom. 
As Djahangir was contemplating marrying Nur 
Djahan, who after the death of her husband, Shir 
Afgan, was then living in the royal palace, as a 
preliminary he honoured his prospective father-in- 
law in 1020/1611 with the rank of 2,000 men and 500 
horse and also gave him 5,000 rupees as gift. The 
same year Djahangir married Nur Djahan and as a 
mark of respect honoured her father with the wakala 
(chief ministership) of the empire although Djahangir 
describes this as a reward for I'timad al-Dawla’s 
“previous service, great sincerity and ability” (cf. 
Tuzuk, Eng. tr. ii, 200). In view of the execution of 
I'timad al-Dawla’s son Muhammad Sliarlf and his 
own confinement this statement sounds rather 
implausible. The Ma’dthir al-Umara 1 {Bib. Ind. i, 
129) is quite clear on the subject and attributes the 
rapid promotion of I'timad al-Dawla to his daughter’s 
marriage. In addition to the office of Wakil-i Kull 
(Prime Minister), I'timad al-Dawla was awarded 
in 1024/1615 the rank of 6,000 men and 2,000 horse 
as well as kettle-drums and a standard, a very high 
mark of distinction in Moghul nobility. He moreover 
enjoyed the special privilege of beating his drums 
in the emperor’s presence. In 1026/1617 Djahangir 
conferred upon him the highest honour that a 
grandee of the empire could ever enjoy, of placing 
his own turban on his head thus confirming his close 
relationship with the royal family. He died in 1031/ 
1622 near KaAgfa, on the way to Kashmir in the 
entourage of Djahangir. His dead body was brought 
to Agra where he was buried on the bank of the 


Yamuna in a beautiful garden laid out by him. Later 
a white marble tomb (completed in 1038/1628) with 
extremely fine lattice work was built over his grave. 
(For a description of his tomb see S. M. Latif, Agra, 
Historical and Descriptive, Calcutta 1896, 182-4; 
Gavin Hambly, The cities of Mughul India, London 
1968, 41, 73-4, 83-4; P. Brown, Indian Architecture 
(Islamic Period), Bombay n.d., 109). 

A man of genial disposition, he was a popular 
figure in court circles and Djahangir describes his 
company as far better than “a thousand strong 
tonics”. He had the unique distinction of writing 
a few pages of Djahangir’s Tuzuk at the command 
of the emperor, who could not do so for emotional 
reasons (cf. Tuzuk, Eng. tr. ii, 326-8), which inciden¬ 
tally establishes his command over the Persian 
language and his skill in penmanship. A man of 
learning and culture, an accomplished letter-writer, 
a brilliant conversationalist, he was noted for his 
self-control. Greedy and avaricious, he had no scruples 
in freely accepting bribes. 

Bibliography : Tuzuk-i Diahaneiri. Eng. tr. by 
Rogers and Bacon, London 1914, i, 22, 57, 122, 
199, 249, 260, 280-1, 318, 326, 378; ii, 2, 23, 80, 
117, 216, 222-3; Samsam al-Dawla Shahnawaz 
Khan. Mahathir al-umara 5 , Bib. Ind., i, 127-34, 
Eng. tr. by Baini Parsad, Calcutta 1952, ii, 
1072-9; Beni Parsad, History of Jahangir, Allaha¬ 
bad 1940, 148-9, 160-1, 277-8 and index; S. M. 
Latif, Agra, Historical and Descriptive, Calcutta 
1896, 182-4; T. W. Beale, An Oriental Biograph¬ 
ical Dictionary *, New York 1965, 185-6; Abu’l- 
Fadl, AHn-i Akbari, Eng. tr.* by H. Blochmann, 
Calcutta 1927, 572-6; Shaykh Farid Bhakkari, 
Dhakhirat al-Khawdnin. (still in MS) ii; Khafi 
Khan. Muntakhab al-Lubdb, Bib. Ind., i, 264-5; 
Amin-i Razi, Haft Iklim, Bib. Ind., (preface by 
'Abd al-Muktadir Khan): Mu'tamad Khan. 
Ikbdlnama-i Diahaneiri. Bib. Ind., index; Sa.'id 
Aljmad Marahrawi, Murakka’-i Akbarabad, Agra 
1931, 83-7; Yusuf Mirak, Maghar-i Shdhdiahdni. 
Karachi 1962 (for a detailed genealogical table of 
I'timad al-Dawla, see editor’s preface); S. H. 
Hodiwala, Studies in Indo-Muslim history, Bombay- 
1939, 618-9. (A. S. Bazmee Ansari) 

'ITU [see 'abd], 

'ITUNAME, Htlkname, also ’Itakname, an Ottoman 
term for a certificate of manumission, given to a 
liberated slave [see 'abd]. The document normally 
gives the name and physical description, often also 
the religion and ethnic origin of the slave, together 
with the date and circumstances of his manumission, 
and is dated, signed, witnessed, and registered. The 
issue of such certificates goes back to early Islamic 
times (for examples see A. Grohmann, Arabic papyri 
in the Egyptian library, i, Cairo 1934, 61-4; idem, 
A rabische Papyri aus den Staatlichen Museen zu Ber¬ 
lin, in Isl., xxii (1935), 19-30). A collection of 18th- 
century Ottoman certificates was edited by K. Jahn, 
Tiirkische Freilassungserklarungen des IS. Jahr- 
hunderts (1702-1 776), Naples 1963. Other and earlier 
examples are cited in Jahn’s introduction. (ed.) 
‘ITR [see 'akbar, misk, etc.]. 

ITTIHAD, verbal noun of the VUIth form of the 
root w-ft-d. The first form wahida and wahuda 
means to be alone, unique; the VUIth ittafiada, means 
to be united, associated, joined together. 

Muslim theologians understand the word in five 
different ways; three of these are metaphorical (’aid 
sabtl al-isti’ara), the two others are real (’■aid sabil 
al-bakVfa). 

1. — The real sense of ittihad is that a thing be- 
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comes another while remaining itself. This is called 
real because it is the first meaning that comes to 
mind when the word is used in its absolute sense. 
This real sense comprises two categories: 1) Where 
two objects unite together in such a way that it can 
be said that one is the other and reciprocally. In this 
case, there are, before their association, two dis¬ 
tinct objects and after it only one of the two continues 
to exist. 2) Where there is one object which, while 
remaining the same, becomes something other than 
it was before. In this real sense ittihad is considered 
necessarily impossible. From this comes the principle: 
al-ithnan Id yattah uidn. 

2. — In the second sense, the metaphorical sense, 
there are three meanings, depending on whether it 
means: -a) that an object changes into another sud¬ 
denly or gradually. Thus, for example, water becomes 
air: a substantial form is replaced by another; or 
black becomes white (in which case one attribute of 
an object disappears and is replaced by another), 
-b) that an object becomes another by composition so 
that it gives birth to a third; thus earth joined to 
water becomes clay, -c) when a being becomes an¬ 
other, as for example when an angel takes on human 
form. All three sorts of metaphorical ittihad can be 
found in reality. 

In the history of Muslim doctrines, the word 
ittihad evokes two problems above all: that of the 
Incarnation of the Word in the person of Jesus 
{ittifidd al-ldhut bi'l-ndsut) and that of the “mystic 
union” of the soul with God. 

Muslim apologists have always vigorously rejected 
the idea of the Christian incarnation. Ittihad and hulul 
are here generally taken as synonymous, and the 
concept of a “union” of divinity with humanity is re¬ 
jected as contradictory. (Cf., for example, al-Bakil- 
lani who, in his Tamhid, enumerates the different 
Christian opinions concerning what he calls "al- 
ittihad" without further qualification, ittihad consid¬ 
ered as hulul, or as ikhtildf and imtizddi or as dwelling 
in a temple or as the appearance of the image of man 
in a mirror (ed. McCarthy, 75-103; A. Abel, Le cha- 
pitre sur le christianisme dans le “Tamhid ” d’al- 
Baqillani (mart en 1013), in Etudes Livi-Provenfal, 
i, Paris, 1962, 1-11). Christian apologists, in turn, 
strove to show that by distinguishing between “na¬ 
ture” (fabVa) and “person" (uknum), one could for¬ 
mulate, without contradiction, the doctrine of the 
Incarnation (and of the Trinity). (Cf., for example, 
Theodore Abu Kurra, Mayamir, ed. Bacha, 1904, 
passim-, Paul Khoury, Paul d'Antioche, Evique melkite 
de Sidon (XII e s.), Beirut 1964, above all page 81 and 
notes 12 and 13). 

From the point of view of Muslim mysticism, three 
theories of divine union were advanced in the 3rd/ 
9th century. Union is considered as: a) either a union 
(ittisal or wisdl ) which excludes the idea of an iden¬ 
tity of the soul and God; b) or as an identification 
(ittihad) which itself has two meanings which are 
quite different: the first, which is synonymous with 
the preceding, and the second which refers to a union 
of nature; c) or as an inhabitation (hulul); God’s 
Spirit lives, without losing its identity, in the purified 
soul of the mystic. Orthodox Muslim scholars only 
accept the idea of union in the sense of ittisal (or 
its equivalent, the first meaning of ittihad), but re¬ 
ject vehemently any idea of hulul in which they see, 
wrongly, a sort of equivalent of the Christian idea 
of Incarnation. The charge of hulul was one of the 
most serious raised against al-Halladj [q.v.]. 

Sometimes the expression ittihad comes to designate 
the experience of tawhid or of wahdat al-wudfud (the 


monism of being): things have no consistency of 
their own, they are only one with God. As M. Gardet 
so pertinently remarks, the great $ufl exponents of 
the oneness of being always hesitated to admit the 
idea of an intentional union of love, in which the 
“two” become “one” in spirit while remaining “two” 
in being. Normally everything is considered at an on¬ 
tological level. Consequently, in order to maintain the 
idea of divine transcendence, the term substitution 
is used in preference to union (cf. Anawati-Gardet, 
Mystique musulmane, 182). The personality of the 
$ufi is, so to speak, possessed and volatilised by 
God (cf. the characteristic examples in the Ta’iyya 
kubrd of Ibn al-Fari<), ibid, 118-9). 

According to ‘Ali b. Wafa (quoted by al-Sha'ranl 
in al-Yawdkit wa'l Diawdhir. Bulak 1277, 80, l, 
18-9), ittihad means, in ijiufi terminology, the evanes¬ 
cence of the will of the creature in the divine will. 

Bibliography. In addition to that given above 
and in the article ttuLUL, see: Tahanawl, Kashshaf, 
1468; Djurdjani, Ta’-rifdt, ed. Flugel, 6; Hudjwlrl, 
Kashf al-Mahdlub, tr. Nicholson, 254; Mabmud 
Shabistari, Gulshan-i Raz, ed. Whinfield, i, 452-5; 
Tholuck, Sufismus, 141 ff.; D. B. Macdonald, 
Religious attitude and life in Islam, 258; R. Nichol¬ 
son, Studies in Islamic mysticism, esp. 218-25, 
cf. also index iii, 279, s.v. ittihad. 

(R. Nicholson/G. C. Anawati) 
ittihAd-i MUHAMMEDl DJEM'IYYETI, 
generally translated as the “Muhammadan Union”, 
was a politico-religious organization which ac¬ 
quired notoriety as the instigator of the insurrection 
in Istanbul on 13 April 1909. Its formation was 
announced publicly on 5 April 1909 (= 23 Mart 1325, 
by the Turkish "financial” calendar), though IJafl? 
Dervish Wahdeti, its leading spirit and editor of the 
daily newspaper Volkan (“Volcano”), claimed that 
the Muhammadan Union had in fact been founded 
on 6 February 1909 (= 24 Kanun II 1324) (see 
T. Z. Tunaya, Turkiyede Siyasi Partner 1834-1932, 
Istanbul 1952, 261 ff.). It seems to have been a 
paper entity made up of members drawn from the 
religious orders around the country. It had no re¬ 
presentation in parliament, although many deputies 
sympathized with its stand against the modernizing 
policies of the Ittihad we Terakki Djem'iyyeti [g.v.], 
usually known as the Committee of Union and Pro¬ 
gress or (in works in English) C.U.P. Thus the activi¬ 
ties of the Muhammadan Union were virtually 
restricted to the inflammatory articles in Volkan 
and other opposition papers such as Sadd-yl Millet, 
Serbesti and the British Embassy financed Levant 
Herald. 

The doctrines and programme of action of the Mu¬ 
hammadan Union were explicitly clerical, and there¬ 
fore hostile to modernization and reform. Its pro¬ 
fessed aim was non-political, namely to reform 
public morals and to bring them within the prescrip¬ 
tions of the Shari'a. Its members were strictly 
forbidden to participate in politics. Yet the writings 
in Volkan seemed to suggest that the Muhammadan 
Union’s only commitment was to the destruction 
of the C.U.P. This commitment was shared by the 
Liberal opposition. 

The founding of the Muhammadan Union coincided 
with a mounting campaign launched by the opposi¬ 
tion against the C.U.P. This campaign began imme¬ 
diately after the fall of Grand Vizier K 3 mil Pasha 
[q.v.], on 13 February 1909. On 18 February Volkan 
announced that it was “the propagator of the views 
of the Muhammadan Union” ( Ittihdd-i Mufiammedi 
FirkaslnM muretewidf-i efkari) (Tunaya, 265) and 
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thereafter became the most virulent critic of the 
C.U.P. It called the constitutional regime the 
"regime of devils” (sheyfanlar dewri) (Tunaya, 264), 
and by exploiting religious prejudice succeeded in 
mobilizing opinion against the C.U.P. 

This propaganda became so alarming that the 
government decided to take precautionary measures. 
Press Laws and Laws of Associations were introduced 
in parliament, and on 6 April the Shaykh al-Islam 
issued a manifesto to counteract Volkan's charges 
that the policy of the cabinet was anti-religious. Since 
Wabdeti’s propaganda was making alarming head¬ 
way in the army, on 10 April Mahmud Mukhtar 
Pasha, the commander of the Istanbul garrison, 
issued a proclamation forbidding his troops to have 
any dealings with the religious khodfas and foftas. 
Kamil Pasha’s exposii of C.U.P. politics, published 
on 3 and 4 April, and the murder and funeral of 
Hasan Fehml [q. r.], editor of Scrbesti, on 7 and 8 
April, inflamed passions and prepared the ground for 
the insurrection which broke out on the night of 12-13 
April 1909. It was crushed by the Third Army from 
Salonika (tfareket Ordusu [j.r.]), and the Ittihad-i 
MuhammedI was proscribed, while some of its adher¬ 
ents, including Dervish YVahdeti, were arrested and 
hanged. On account of the religious overtones of the 
insurrection, the Muhammadan Union has been 
held mainly responsible for it; but closer scrutiny 
of this organization as well as of events suggests 
that many other forces were at work. This group 
only provided a religious cover for the activities of 
all those elements which were determined to destroy 
the Committee of Union and Progress. 

Bibliography. T. Z. Tunaya, Tiirkiyede Siyasi 
Partiler 1859-1952, Istanbul 1952, is the best start¬ 
ing point for a study of the Ittihad-i MuhammedI, 
especially for the notes and bibliography. The press 
of the period— Volkan, Serbesti, Sadd-yl Millet, 
Ikddm (opposition) and Tanin (C.U.P.)—to give 
only a selection, is invaluable. There are also 
accounts by contemporary observers: Yunus 
Nadi, Ikhtildl we Inklldb-l ‘ Othmdni, Istanbul 
1325 A. H., extracts from which appeared in 
Cumhuriyet, March-April 1959; A. F. Turkgeldi, 
Gbriip I’jittiklerim, Ankara 1951; Ali Cevat, Ikitici 
Me$rutiyetin Ildm ve Otuzbir Mart Hadisesi, ed. 
F. R. Unat, Ankara i960; Abdulhamid, lkinci 
Abdulhamid’in Hattra Defteri, Istanbul i960; 
I. H. Danijmend, 31 Mart Vak’ast, Istanbul 1961 
(this work is based on the Grand Vizier Tewfik 
Pasha’s official and private papers); P. Farkas, 
Staatsstreich und Gegenrevolution in der Tiirkei, 
Berlin 1909; F. McCullagh, The fall of Abd-ul- 
Hamid, London 1910; Ismail Kemal, The memoirs 
of Ismail Kemal, ed. Somerville Story, London 
1920; Halide Edib, Memoirs, London 1926; 
P. P. Graves, Briton and Turk, London 1941. See 
also Y. H. Bayur, Tiirk Inkilabi Tarihi *, i/2, 
Ankara 1964; B. Lewis, The emergence of Modern 
Turkey, revised ed., London 1968; and Feroz 
Ahmad, The Young Turks, the Committee of Union 
and Progress in Turkish Politics 1908-1914, Ox¬ 
ford 1969. (Feroz Ahmad) 

ITTIHAD WE TERAKKI DJEM'IYYETI. bet¬ 
ter known in Europe as the Committee of Union 
and Progress (C.U.P.), was the political movement 
responsible for the destinies of the Ottoman Empire 
from the revolution of 1908 to its destruction in 1918. 
The Committee had its immediate origins in a group 
called the “Ottoman Freedom Society” ('Othmdnll 
Ifurriyet DfemHyyeti), founded in Salonika in August- 
September 1906. Spiritually, however, its antecedents 


went back to the conspiratorial activities of the 
Young Ottomans and their successors, both inside and 
outside the Ottoman Empire. (See T. Z. Tunaya, 
Tiirkiye’de siyasi partiler 1859-1952, Istanbul 1952; 
E. E. Ramsaur, The Young Turks: prelude to the 
revolution of 1908, Princeton 1957; and Bernard 
Lewis, The emergence of modern Turkey, revised ed., 
London 1968). 

The Ottoman Freedom Society began as a group 
of ten, numbered one to ten according to age, the 
eldest member, Bursal! Tahir, being designated num¬ 
ber one. A central committee (hey'et-i ’■aliye, later 
merkez-i c umumi) of four—Me timed Tal'at, Rahml 
[Evranos], Midhat Shukrii [Bleda], and Isma'il Dian- 
bulat—was chosen from amongst the ten. (See Ziya 
§akir, “Ittihat ve Terakki nastl dogdu? nasil yaqadt? 
nasil oldii?” in Son Posta, 8 and 9 February 1933 
and passim). Seven of the ten had some connexion 
with the military though in the central committee 
only Isma'il Djanbulat was a soldier. While it is true 
that initially soldiers were numerically dominant in 
the C.U.P., the civilians were aware of the political 
threat this posed and therefore always tried to keep 
it under control. In the constitutional period the 
military-civilian rivalry became a constant political 
theme. In the organizational phase soldiers, and to 
a lesser extent administrators, played a vital role 
since they alone were mobile and had communications 
with virtually every part of the empire. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that when the Rumelian 
branches of the Ottoman Freedom Society were set 
up in Monastir, Ohri, Kiracova, Vodina, l$kodra, 
Serez, Drama and Edirne, junior officers like Enwer 
[j.t».], Mebmed §adlk, Eyyiib Sabri and Djemal [q.v.], 
to mention but a few, were instrumental in this. 

In 1907 the Salonika group made contact with 
exiled Young Turks in Europe. Later in the year 
Dr. Nazim, a prominent member of Ahmed Rida’s 
group in Paris, returned to Salonika and in September 
the two groups agreed to merge and adopt the older 
and more established name Ittihad we Terakki 
(Ramsaur, Young Turks, 121 ff.). This move had 
no practical significance because both groups 
remained autonomous and did not collaborate, since 
the centre of activity had shifted to the Ottoman 
Empire. However, in the minds of the exiles the 
merger created the illusion that they had a right 
to share the political power acquired by the C.U.P. 
as a result of the 1908 revolution. The Committee 
had no intention of allowing this and it soon de¬ 
stroyed the illusions of one such exile who returned 
to Salonika to be told: “Doctor. . ., this Committee 
of ours is not the one you worked with abroad. 
This Committee is the product of Monastir and 
Salonika. ...” (Ibrahim Temo, Ittihad ve Terakki 
Cemiyetinin tesekkiilii ve hidermzh vataniye ve inktldbt 
milliye dair hahratim, Mecidiye 1939, 215). 

If the Committee was unwilling to share power, 
it was not equipped, in terms of either organization 
or ideology, to exercise it alone. Its professed aim 
had been to restore the constitutional regime. Having 
achieved this in July 1908 the Committee had lost 
its raison d’etre and many who had supported it in 
the struggle against the Palace were no longer com¬ 
mitted to its policies. The extent of its power and 
organization was uncertain. There were no accepted 
or recognized leaders. Only the central committee 
exercised a collective leadership, in theory control¬ 
ling the entire political machine, arbitrating, recom¬ 
mending and issuing directives which were binding 
on all Unionist branches at various levels, from the 
wildyet to the nahiye. Furthermore, as representa- 
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tives of the newly emerging middle class, the Union¬ 
ists lacked the social status to assume power in a 
traditional society which they were unwilling to over¬ 
throw by force. They therefore permitted the bureau¬ 
cracy of the Sublime Porte to rule while they acted 
as guardians of the constitutional regime, hoping to 
subvert their society through established institutions. 

The C.U.P. remained a secret organization with 
its headquarters in Salonika. It exercised its political 
influence through small deputations of two or three 
prominent Unionists like Tal'at, Rabmi, Diawid [g.v.], 
Dr. Nazim, Bahaeddln Shakir and Ahmed R 1 <J 4 . 
These deputations visited the sultan, the grand vizier 
or foreign embassies and made known to them 
Unionist policies. This method was impossible to 
reconcile with the principles of constitutional govern¬ 
ment. It drew from the opposition the charge that 
the secret Committee was exercising power without 
responsibility and creating an imperium in imperio. 
At the C.U.P. Congress of 1908 held in secret sessions 
in Salonika, the Committee did nothing to meet the 
opposition charges. Decisions relating to the internal 
organization were kept secret. It was announced that 
Unionists returned to parliament would work 
together under the name of the Party of Union and 
Progress (Ittihdd we Terakki Flrkasl). A central 
committee of eight, elected by the Congress, was to 
continue to run the affairs of the C.U.P. 

The Committee intended to maintain control 
through its parliamentary majority. But the indepen¬ 
dent behaviour of the deputies frustrated this scheme. 
After the parliament’s abject surrender to the 
counter-revolutionaries on 13 April 1909, the Com¬ 
mittee decided on active participation in government 
by having Unionist deputies appointed under¬ 
secretaries. When this measure was defeated in the 
parliament (May 1909) the C.U.P. had two of its 
members—Dj 3 wid and JaFat—appointed Ministers 
of Finance and the Interior respectively. (See F. 
Ahmad, The Young Turks: the Committee of Union 
and Progress in Turkish politics, 1908-1914, Oxford 
1969, 50-53 and passim). Internal dissension and 
conflict with the senior officers who had assumed 
control after crushing the counter-revolution con¬ 
tinued to undermine the Committee's position. 
The dissidents failed to be appeased and organized 
another opposition (see hizb, ii and hurriyet we 
Itilaf fIrkasI). The Unionists responded to the 
new threat by having the Chamber dissolved (15 
January 1912) and in the new elections, which they 
manipulated unscrupulously, they won an over¬ 
whelming victory. The opposition adopted extra- 
parliamentary methods and a group of officers 
intervened, bringing about the downfall of the 
Committee-backed cabinet of Sa'Id Pasha in July 
1912. The Unionists made a comeback by staging 
a successful coup in January 1913 and by June they 
had suppressed the opposition and consolidated 
power. 

The period from July 1908 to June 1913 was a 
period of intense political activity. In these five years 
the Unionists had learned from bitter experience that 
neither the country nor their Committee could be 
run along inflexible and centralized lines. At the 1913 
Congress the Committee tried to rectify this. The 
programme of modernizing the entire political, socio¬ 
economic and administrative structure of the empire 
would henceforth be applied to a quasi-federalist, 
multi-national framework. 

New regulations defined the powers and functions 
of the Committee’s hierarchical structure, from the I 
general assembly at the top to the local clubs at the 


[bottom. Once again the Committee declared itselt a 
political party which its headquarters in Istanbul, Sa- 
onika having been lost to Greece the previous year. 
The C.U.P. was organized as a general assembly 
( medflis-i ‘Umumi) consisting of about twenty mem¬ 
bers and chaired by the president (re’is-i ‘umumi), a 
central committee ( merkez-i * umumi ) of about a dozen 
members under the general secretary (kdtib-i 
‘umumi), and a general secretariat (fralem-i ‘umumi) 
of about six members headed by the vice president 
( wekil-i ‘umumi). The function of the general assem¬ 
bly was to co-ordinate the work of the central 
committee, which dealt with all Unionist organiza¬ 
tions outside the parliament, and the general secre¬ 
tariat, which handled Unionist deputies in the 
parliament. Thus the power to make decisions 
was no longer restricted to a single body which 
could be monopolized by a clique. Decisions were 
now made in the medflis-i ‘umumi, where all shades 
of opinion could be represented. The merkes-i 
‘umumi remained the most powerful single body; 
the new regulations merely restricted its freedom 
of action. 

After Turkey’s entry into the first world war the 
C.U.P. formed an exclusively Unionist cabinet and 
thereafter Turkey became a one-party state. The in¬ 
fluence of a small group like the merkez-i ‘umumi 
was further eroded and during the war the organiza¬ 
tion of the C.U.P. became more decentralized. During 
the years 1915-18 it is possible to talk in terms of 
the prevalence of consensus politics. Policy was now- 
discussed at four different levels—the cabinet, the 
central committee, the general assembly and the par¬ 
liamentary party ( firka). Factions in the capital, led 
by figures like Enwer Pasha, TaFat or Kara Kemal, 
also exercised an influence, while provincial adminis¬ 
trations under powerful governors like Rabmi (Aydin) 
or Djemal (Syria) were virtually autonomous. The 
firka became the substitute for parliamentary opinion 
since the parliament met only infrequently. For day- 
to-day business the general assembly, made up of 
members from all the other groups, replaced the 
central committee as the most important single body. 

The war proved disastrous for Turkey and the 
C.U.P. By the middle of 1918 Unionists were con¬ 
sidering establishing a political party not tarred with 
their brush, which could negotiate a peace treaty with 
the Entente Powers. The situation developed too 
rapidly for such calculated action. The 1918 Congress, 
scheduled to meet on October 1, was postponed on 
account of the new situation created by the Bulgarian 
armistice ( Tanin, 30 September 1918). The Congress 
opened on November 1, after the signing of the Ar¬ 
mistice of Mudros. Tal 4 t Pasha presided over the 
morning session and during the afternoon session he 
and the central committee withdrew from the 
Congress, escaping to Europe soon after. Isma'II 
Djanbulat, one of the founder members of the 
Ottoman Freedom Society, was left formally to 
dismantle the Ittifidd we Terakki DiemHvveti and to 
reconstitute it under a new name, the Tedfeddild 
Firfrast (Renewal Party). 

Bibliography: Works by Tunaya, Ramsaur, 
Lewis and Ahmad cited in the text give extensive 
bibliographies. For the constitutional period it is 
essential to consult the contemporary press, es¬ 
pecially newspapers like Tanin, Shura-i Vmmet, 
Ikddm, $abah, Ta$wir-i Efkdr and Ati to mention 
only a few. See also, Ahmed Niyazi, Khdtirdi-i 
Niyazi, Istanbul 1326, Leskovikli Muhammad 
Ra’uf, Ittihdd we Terakki ne idi?, Istanbul 1327; 
Albert Fua, Le comiti d'union et progres contre la 
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constitution, Paris 1912; ‘X’, Doctrines et program¬ 
mes des partis politiques ottomans, in RMM, xxii 
(1913), 151-64; Rlija Nur, Hiirriyet we Itildf 
nasil doghdu, nasil bldiif, Istanbul 1334; DjemSl 
Pasha, Khatirdt. 1913-1922, Istanbul 1922, Eng¬ 
lish trans. Memories of a Turkish statesman, 
1913-1919, London 1922 (edited and abridged); 
modern Turkish ed. Cemal Pa?a, Hatiralar, Is¬ 
tanbul 1959; Harp kabinelerinin isticvabt, (first 
serialized in the Istanbul daily Vakit and published 
by Vakit Matbaasi, Istanbul 1933); Husrev Sami 
Kizildogan, Vatan ve Hiirriyet = Ittihat ve Terakki, 
in Bell., i (1937), 619-25; Mehmet Cavit, Me$ru- 
tiyet devrine ait Cavit beyin hatiralan, in Tanin, 
3 August 1943-22 December 1946; Hiiseyin Cahit 
Yalpm, Taldt Pa$a, Istanbul 1943; idem, Hiiseyin 
Cahit Yalftn’tn 50 ytlltk siyasi hatiralan, in 
Halkfi (Yeni Ulus), 13 June-31 December, 1954; 
Tal&t Pa$a, Taldt Pa^a’mn hatiralan, ed. H. C. 
Yal^in, Istanbul 1946; A. B. Buran, Inkildp ta- 
rihimiz ve J6n Tiirhler, Istanbul 1945; idem, 
Inkildp tarihimiz ve litihad ve Terakki, Istanbul 
1948; I. H. Uzuncar$ih, 1908 yilmda ikinci me$- 
rutiyetin ne suretle ilan edildigine dair vesikalar, 
in Bell., xx/77 (1956), 103-74; and Kazim Nami 
Duru, Ittihat ve Terakki hatiralanm, Istanbul 1957. 

(Feroz Ahmad) 

ITTI$AL [see ittihad]. 

IVORY [see '*£!]• 

‘IWAP, e xchange value, compensation, that 
which is given in exchange for something. In a 
very broad and generally accepted sense, the word 
is used in works of fikh to denote the counterpart 
of the obligation of each of the contracting parties 
in onerous contracts which are called “commutative” 
(mu c awaddt, from the same root as Hwad)', that is, 
contracts which necessarily give rise to obligations 
incumbent upon both parties. Thus in a sale, the 
price ( thaman ) and the thing sold are each the 
Hwad of the other. Understood in this sense, com¬ 
pensation must be exactly determined and, in theory, 
equal in value to the thing of which it is the counter¬ 
part. Should it be lacking, then unjust enrichment 
(fadl mdl bild Hwad) will follow. Should the balance 
between the two dues be merely uneven then there 
is an illicit profit {riba) gained by the man who 
receives more than he has given. 

In unilateral contracts, the word l iwad {badal and 
thawdb are also used) is employed in a more restricted 
sense; it is applied to the compensation offered by 
one of the two parties who is not absolutely obliged 
to give any. Two examples of this kind of Hwad are 
the onerous gift and the khul* (agreed repudiation). 
In theory the donee is under no obligation whatso¬ 
ever, but if he offers compensation {Hwad) to the 
donor this need not have the same value as the thing 
given; it can even be purely symbolic, or, conversely, 
be worth far more; in Malik! law it is even permitted 
to be undetermined. A husband has the right to re¬ 
pudiate his wife unilaterally and, of course, without 
demanding anything from her; if he makes the state¬ 
ment of repudiation dependent on payment of an 
Hwad, compensation paid by the woman, the repudia¬ 
tion becomes khuF, but the Hwad that the woman 
agrees to pay can have no more than an absurdly low 
value and be undetermined both in its total amount 
and even in its existence, all of which is quite im¬ 
possible when the Hwad constitutes an obligation 
corresponding to another obligation in a mu i dwada 
contract. 

Bibliography: J. Schacht, Introduction, Oxford 
1964, 145, 152; D. Santillana, Istituzioni, Rome 


1938, ii, 109; Concerning compensation in the 
khuF, see Ibn KudJma’s exposition of compara¬ 
tive Muslim law. Mughni, Cairo 1367, vii, 61-4. 
For Hwad in the gift, KasanI, BaddV, Cairo 1910, 
vi, 130; Shlrazi, Muhadhdhab, ed. HalabI, i, 446- 
7; Khalil, Mukhtafar, trans. Bousquet, iii, 153. 

(Y. Linant de Bellefonds) 
C IWAP WAEJlH, a leading scholar and theo¬ 
logian, originally from Akhslkat near Samarkand 
[j.v.], was considered peerless in his day in both 
rational and traditional sciences. He received his 
education at Balkli in the "dan" of his namesake Mir 
c Iwad Tashkent!. After completing his education 
he returned to his native village where he began 
teaching. Later he moved to Balkh and was still 
teaching when that town fell to the Mughal army 
under Awrangzib. He came to India in 1056/1646; 
he entered the imperial service and was appointed 
mufti of the army. In 1069/1659, soon after his 
accession to the throne, Awrangzib appointed him 
censor of the imperial troops, with an annual salary 
of 15,000 rupees paid against the rank of 1,000 men 
and 100 horse. He could not, however, hold this office 
for long and by his over-strictness earned the dis¬ 
pleasure of the emperor who, while returning from a 
visit to Kashmir, replaced him by Kh w adja Kadir 
(on whom see extract from Mir'at al- c Alam, ed. 
Muhammad Shafl 1 . Lahore 1953, 75), in 1073/1662 
at Lahore. A year later he succeeded in regaining 
the favour of the Emperor, though not his office. 
He was appointed tutor to prince Muhammad A'zam 
and his rank was restored. On the termination of 
this assignment he was appointed a teacher at the 
royal madrasa in Delhi, which post he held till his 
death. Held in high esteem, he was asked to act as a 
witness at the marriage of Prince Muhammad Sultan, 
Awrangzib’s son, to Dustdar Banu Begum in 1082/ 
1672 along with Chief RSi}! c Abd al-Wahhab. He 
again seems to have lost his rank, for the Ma'dthir-i 
’■Alamgiri (cf. Eng. tr. 92) speaks of its restoration 
in 1086/1676 while he was living as a hermit. He 
spent the greater part of his life in teaching, "being 
highly honoured by the nobility”. 

A fanatical Sunni, he insisted on the execution of 
one Muhammad Tahir, a Shi'I who had slandered the 
first three orthodox caliphs, in 1082/1672. The 
criticism which his action aroused and the memory 
of his fall from grace twice during his life perhaps 
made him adopt the life of a hermit. No other work 
by him is known to exist except a gloss on AfrdHd-i 
Nasafi which was preserved in the Berlin Library 
(cf. Brockelmann, GAL SI, 760). Brockelmann inci¬ 
dentally transliterates the second part of his name as 
al-Wadjih which indicates that it most likely was his 
sobriquet. This assumption is strengthened by the 
fact that ‘ Alamgir-ndma, the official history of the 
first ten years of Awrangzib’s reign, at places des¬ 
cribes him as “Mulla ‘Iwad” only. Far hat al-Naqirin, 
a Persian history of the times of Awrangzib (only 
partially published; see bibliography), follows this 
practice. 

His younger brother Muljammad Tahir was also a 
noted scholar. He was sent on a diplomatic mission 
to the court of Awrangzib by Subban Ruli Khan, 
ruler of Balkh, in 1086/1675 only a year prior to 
the death of his elder brother. He was well-received 
at the court and presented with robes of honour, 
21,000 rupees, a pdlki, an elephant and a jewelled 
stick before his return to his native land (cf. Mahathir, 
Eng. tr., 92, 96). He died in 1088/1677, apparently at 
an advanced age, and was buried in Delhi. 

Bibliography. Muljammad Kazim, '■Alamgir- 
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rtdma, Calcutta 1868, 232, 392, 428, 840, 858; 
Muhammad Sa(u Musta'id Khan, MaJdthir-i 
‘Alamgiri , Eng. tr. by Jadunath Sarkar, Calcutta 
1947, 14, 74, 77, 92, 96 (indexed under Auz Wajih); 
Kh w afi Khan, Muntakhab al-lubdb, Bib. Ind., ii, 
80, 555; Muhammad $alib Kaiibu, < Amal-t $dlih, 
Calcutta 1939, iii, 391-2; Bakhtawar Khan. 
Mir } dt-al- ( Alam, still in Ms., partially published 
by Muhammad Shafi‘ in Oriental College Magazine, 
Lahore, Supplement, Aug.-Nov. 1953, 74-5 (this 
notice differs at places from that contained in the 
Asafiyya Ms. of which a transcript has been 
obtained by me); Muhammad Aslam An$ari b. 
Muhammad Hafiz Anjari Pasruri, Farjfat al- 
Nd}irin, still in Ms., partially published by 
Muhammad Shafl‘ in Oriental College Magazine, 
Lahore, iv/4 Aug. 1928, 77 (almost a verbatim 
copy of the notice in Asafiyya Ms. with a few 
omissions); c Abd al-Hayy, Nuzhat al-Khawdtir. 
Haydarabad (India), 1375 / 1955 . v, 294 (a very 
useful notice in Arabic). (A. S. Bazmee Ansari) 
IwAN, also eyvan and at times in spoken Arabic 
liwan, a Persian word adopted by the Turkish and 
Arabic languages and then by western travellers, ar¬ 
chaeologists and art historians to refer to' certain 
characteristic features of Near Eastern and 
especially Islamic architecture. Since there 
are notable differences in the meanings given to 
this term in mediaeval texts and in modern scholar¬ 
ship, the two must be clearly separated. 

It has been suggested that the word itself derives 
from Old Persian apadana (E. Herzfeld, Mythos und 
Geschichte, in Archdologische Mitteilungen atts Iran, 
vi (1936), 88, n. 1; W. B. Henning in Handbuch der 
Orientalistik: Iranistik, Leiden 1958, 71, n. 6). This 
derivation, which has often been taken for grant¬ 
ed, may not be as secure as has been believed 
but its investigation is not pertinent to Islamic 
times. 

Four meanings can be given to the term when it 
appears in mediaeval texts; these meanings are prob¬ 
ably all connected historically and typologically in 
ways which still require study. A first meaning is 
that of a chamber or of a hall which is open to 
the outside at one end, either directly or through 
a portico; it is similar in this sense to one of the 
meanings of suffa and it is curious to note that the 
architectural units known to art historians as iwans 
(cf. below) are at times called f«//as in texts, as 
in L Hunarfar, Gandfina-i A that ta’rikh-i Isfahan, 
Isfahan 1344, 86 ff.; Lane’s Lexicon s.v. iwan. A 
second meaning is that of an estrade or of a raised 
part of a floor; such a higher part could have been 
singled out because of its formal importance as 
a place of honour in an architectural composition or 
because of some purely functional need as in the case 
of the part of a bath in which one undressed (E. W. 
Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, 
Everyman edition, London 1954, 344-5 (note existen¬ 
ce of an attendant called a liwandfi) and 12 for other 
meanings of the word). A third meaning is that of 
a palace or at least of some sort of very formal 
and official building; in this sense it appears to refer 
to a complete architectural entity rather than to part 
of a complex as in the instance of the first two 
meanings of the word. Thus a Muzaffarid prince built 
in Yazd gardens with a pool and an iwan with four 
storeys; Ahmad b. ‘All, Ta’rikh dfadid-i Yazd, ed. 
I. Afshar, Tehran 1345, 86 ff. It is probably in this 
sense of palace that the term should be understood 
when it was used so commonly to refer to the cele¬ 
brated Sasanian palace at Ctesiphon; for instance, 


Tabari, ii, 1056, comments on iwan kisrawi (E. Herz¬ 
feld, Matiriaux pour un Corpus Inscriptionum Arabs- 
carum: Alep, Cairo 1956, 391). In many texts dealing 
with the Ctesiphon monument it would appear that 
iwan and fdk are synonymous or almost (cf. Max van 
Berchem, Notes d’archiologie arabe, in JA, 8th ser., 
xix (1892), 399 ff.) but in reality they are quite 
distinct since one refers to a form and the other to 
a function. Iwan in this sense is synonymous with 
£aff, as for instance in the case of the Fa(imid pal¬ 
ace in Cairo which could be called either al-kasr al- 
habir or al-iwdn al-kabir. Also in the Shah-nama 
most instances of the word’s use appear to refer to 
palaces and not to some precise architectural form 
(N. V. Diakonova and O. I. Smirnova, K voprosu 
ob istolkovaniy pendjikentskoy rospisi, in Sbornik v 
lesti I. A. Orbeli, Leningrad i960). Finally a fourth 
meaning has been given to the word, mostly in con¬ 
temporary interpretations of Mamluk descriptions of 
Cairo or of Damascus (Max van Berchem, Matiriaux 
pour un Corpus Inscriptionum Arabicarum: Le Caire, 
Cairo 1903, 95, n. 2). The iwan would be any one 
of the halls in a religious building, a madrasa or a 
mosque, which opens on a courtyard; it would be 
used most commonly for large units of the type im¬ 
plied by our first definition but by extension could 
be used also for other architectural forms such as the 
hypostyle. The iwan k\bli would be the one such hall 
which is located in the direction of Mecca. While 
this particular meaning is (or was) certainly found 
in colloquial usage, there is some uncertainty as to 
whether the term is ever correctly used for the 
columnar wings of a mosque; none of the several 
meanings which can be given to the word iwan in the 
many instances of its occurrence in texts such as the 
description of Damascus translated by H. Sauvaire 
seems to apply to a hypostyle building (H. Sauvaire, 
Description de Damas, in JA, 9th ser., iii-vii (1894 
-6), index by E. Oufichek, Damascus 1954, esp. vol. vi, 
260 as opposed to vol. v, 301 or 392). 

Altogether then the word has clearly two formal 
meanings and one functional meaning with a second 
functional meaning somewhat less obviously ascer¬ 
tained. It is possible that the functional meaning 
of palace was the original one and that, through the 
Ctesiphon ruins which played such an important 
role in the formation of mediaeval architectural 
concepts and terminology, the references to forms 
developed more slowly, but this question requires 
a systematic chronological analysis of texts, which 
has never been done. 

Art historians and archaeologists have given the 
term iwan a technically precise meaning, that of a 
single large vaulted hall walled on three sides and 
opening directly to the outside on the fourth. The 
formation of the form has been the subject of many 
discussions and theories; cf. F. Oelmann, Hilani 
und Liwanhaus, in Bonner Jahrbiicher, Heft cxxvii 
(1922); G. Gullini, Architettura Iranica, Turin 1964, 
326 ff.; J. Sauvaget, La Mosqute Omeyyade de Mi- 
dine, Paris 1947, 163 ff. These discussions and 
theories are fortunately not pertinent to the Islamic 
period, for it can easily be established that Sasanian 
architecture had consistently utilized such a unit of 
planning and construction as the main feature of its 
palaces in ‘Irak and in western Iran. Although some 
nuances may have to be introduced into this state¬ 
ment after further excavations and interpretative 
studies, this particular hall was the main audience 
and reception hall of Sasanian princes (as at Ctesi¬ 
phon). But no evidence exists that it was actually 
called an iwan nor is it certain that an official function 
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was the only one associated with the form. On a 
number of occasions a domed room was just behind 
the iwan and in one instance (Kal c a-i Dukhtar 
near Firuzabad), iwan and dome formed the only 
unit of a royal building. 

This secular function of the iwan was carried to¬ 
gether with the form into early Islamic secular ar¬ 
chitecture. It occurs in the Umayyad palace at Kufa, 
was transferred to the western part of the Fertile 
Crescent at Mshatta, and defines the main official 
parts of the great ‘Abbasid palaces at Ukhavdir and 
at Samarra; in this last place it also occurs in simple 
house architecture; see K. A. C. Creswell, Early 
Muslim Architecture, 2 vols., Oxford 1932 and 1940; 
O. Grabar, Al-Mushatta, Baghdad, and Wasif, in 
The World of Islam, ed. J. Kritzek and R. B. Winder, 
London 1959; B. Fransis and Muhammad ‘All, Jami ‘ 
Abi Dulaf, in Sumer, iii (1947). Even minor modifi¬ 
cations which may appear to have been of western 
origin such as the transformation of the iwan into a 
tripartite hall through colonnades have a background 
in the architectural vocabulary of Sasanian Iran. In 
the often quoted and discussed texts describing the 
palaces of Wasit and Baghdad, the use of the word 
does not necessarily mean that this particular form 
was used—as had automatically been assumed by 
Creswell and Grabar in the works quoted above—but 
it is likely that it was, for the iwan became estab¬ 
lished quite early as the main form of palace and 
house architecture from Afghanistan to Egypt. In de¬ 
tails of course there were many differences from one 
part of the Muslim world to another and from one 
period to another and it is not certain that the func¬ 
tion of the form was always the official one of an 
audience hall. Secular architecture unfortunately 
has not been sufficiently well preserved or studied to 
allow for definitive conclusions and, since most of 
the sources for it are literary, the difficulty of 
interpreting correctly a mediaeval architectural 
vocabulary occurs constantly. 

The appearance of the iwan in religious architecture 
is equally problematic, even though it is in religious 
architecture that the most celebrated examples of the 
form are found. The situation can be summarized 
in the following manner. With the exception of the 
rather peculiar mosque in NIrIz, it is not until 
the early 6th/i2th century that a group of some 
twelve mosques in western Iran acquire what 
became the typical shape of a courtyard on which 
open four iwdns ; for a summary of the history of this 
form, for a list of examples and for bibliographies 
see O. Grabar in Cambridge History of Iran, iv (forth¬ 
coming) and v (Cambridge 1968). The four-town 
mosque became then the standard form for almost 
all buildings of religious inspiration in Iran until to¬ 
day and the changes which do occur are mostly styl¬ 
istic, as the form reflected the modifications in taste 
which occurred over the centuries. The puzzling 
questions are those of the origins of the plan and of 
the reasons for its formation. On the first point, 
evidence exists to show that both ‘Irak and Central 
Asia used the form of four iwdns around a courtyard 
in house and probably monumental architecture 
before the 6th/i2th century (cf. Sumer, iii (quoted 
above) and, among others, G. A. Pugaienkova, 
Iskusstvo Turkmenistan, Moscow 1967, 102; also 
A. Godard in Ars Islamica, xvi (1951)). Since the 
main direction of cultural and artistic influences in 
the 5th/nth and 6th/i2th centuries was an east-west 
one, a north-eastern Iranian or Central Asian back¬ 
ground for the form seems likely. It would then be 
from the example of the western Iranian mosques 


of the 6th/i2th century that the type spread over the 
whole of Iran. 

As to the reasons for the adoption of the plan, 
the main existing theory (Godard’s, modifying Max 
van Berchem, but see critique by K. A. C. Creswell, 
Muslim Architecture of Egypt, ii, Oxford 1959, 132-3) 
is that it was connected with the spread of the ma- 
drasa as an official building from north-eastern Iran 
westward. The theory is far from being convincing 
and for a variety of reasons it may be easier to con¬ 
fess either that the question is unresolved or that a 
form hitherto used primarily for secular purposes 
was adapted to the mosque as part of the imposition 
of a new Saldjuk taste all over Iran. 

West of Iran the iwan, either singly or in a pat¬ 
tern of four, was rarely used for mosques but became 
the characteristic architectural feature of madrasas, 
ribdfs, hospitals, and of most of the numerous func¬ 
tions which were either introduced in Zangid and 
Ayyubid times or acquired a new monumentality. 
The earliest use of an iwan in a madrasa seems to 
occur in the 530/1136 madrasa in Bosra (Creswell, 
Egypt, ii, 107) but the rather primitive construction 
and planning of this building makes it a rather 
doubtful witness. Without searching for an (anyway) 
accidentally “first” example, it may be simpler to 
conclude that, while the iwan as such was already 
fairly common in house architecture (as for instance 
in the private houses of Fustat), its use in monumen¬ 
tal official architecture was a result of the general 
impact of Iran following the Saldjuk reconquest. 
In the Arab Near East, however, it never became 
the unique architectural feature it was in Iran, 
although in the monuments of Nur al-DIn in Damas¬ 
cus (N. F.lissdeff Les Monuments de Nur al-Din, 
in Bulletin d’Etudes Orientates, xiii (1949-51) or 
much later in the superb madrasa of Sultan Hasan 
in Cairo (among others L. Hautecoeur & G. Wiet, 
Les Mosquies du Caire, Paris 1932, 103 ff.), we 
have superb examples of the way's in which a form 
originally developed in lands of brick architecture 
was turned into stone. 

Several attempts have been made in the past, es¬ 
pecially by Max van Berchem and by E. Herzfeld 
(see for instance his Damascus, Studies in A rchitecture, 
in Ars Islamica, vols. ix ff. (1942 ff.), to suggest 
that the spread and development of the fawn-based 
plan, especially in madrasas, is to be related to 
precise functional requirements (teaching for instance) 
and even to symbolic ones as in the Sunni oecu- 
menism of a building like the Mustansiriyya in 
Baghdad. Suggestive and interesting though they 
may be, these arguments do not seem to be entirely 
acceptable and it may be preferable to consider the 
iwan as one of the several ways in which the mediae¬ 
val Muslim world sought solutions to the problem 
of architectural space without attributing to it 
concrete or symbolic meanings permanently attached 
to the form itself. Like the domed hall or the tower 
it was a form which could be used for a variety of 
purposes determined by the needs and tastes of 
society at any one time; cf. as an example of unique 
use of known forms, L. Golombek, The Timurid 
Shrine at Gazur Gah, Toronto 1969. 

One last aspect of the iwan as it appears to the 
art historian may deserve attention. It is that, re¬ 
gardless of the functions which were given to it, it 
has a very precise aesthetic value. It is a strong, 
dominating feature which serves as the main axis of 
an architectural composition both in plan and in ele¬ 
vation. As a result it is generally the shape and the 
proportions of the iwan which determined the rhythm 
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and the relations between parts found in most later 
Iranian facades and in most interior compositions of 
Iranian architecture. While not as richly inventive 
nor as exuberant as the Islamic dome, the iwan 
served as a major vehicle for the growth and develop¬ 
ment of one of the world's most impressive vaulting 
traditions and its walls were covered with all the 
various types of decorative techniques and ornamen¬ 
tal designs known in the Muslim world. 

Bibliography: Most of the immediately appro¬ 
priate bibliography will be found in the text. Addi¬ 
tional examples and discussions of individual 
monuments can be found in standard books on 
Islamic and especially Iranian and Central Asian 
architecture. For textual information on thq uses 
of the iwan, see D. Sourdel, Questions de CM- 
tnonial Abbaside, in REI, i960. For the develop¬ 
ment of the religious building with four iwans in 
Iran recent investigations and discoveries have 
made the traditional interpretation far less certain; 
see, for instance, O. Grabar, Notes on the Great 
Mosque of Isfahan, in Bulletin of the Asia Institute 
in Memory of A. U. Pope (Shiraz, 1972). 

(O. Grabar) 

iyAd, an ancient Arab tribe whose ancestor 
Iyad is according to the genealogists the son of Nizar 
b. Ma‘add and the brother of Rabi‘a, Anmar, and 
Mudar. They dwelt first in the Tihama. The Meccan 
tradition (see Wiistenfeld, Chroniken, ii, 137 ff.) tells 
that they drove the Djurhum from Mecca and made 
themselves masters of the Ka'ba, but were turned out 
after a quarrel with the Khuza'a. They went to 
Baljrayn, where they formed with other tribes the 
confederation al-Tanukh [q.v.]. Then they moved 
into ‘Irak where the Sawad, the fertile region 
between the desert and the Euphrates, offered 
them grazing grounds and ‘Ayn Ubagh a perennial 
waterplace; this happened about the middle of 
the 3rd century A.D. if the statement is correct 
that they clashed with the ruler of al-HIra, Diadhima 
b. Malik al-Azdl, who was a contemporary of Zenobia 
of Palmyra. Some Iyad settled at al-HIra and 
became urbanized and christianized, if they had 
not been converted earlier; some were employed by 
the Sasanids: Laklt b. Ya'mur [q.v.], (for his father’s 
name see al-Shammakh, Diwdn, 1302 h., p. 29, 2) was 
secretary in the department of Arab affairs; the 
poet Abu Duwad [q.v.] was in charge of the horses 
of al-Mundhir III b. Ma J al-Sama 1 (reigned 505-54 
A. D.). Others remained Bedouins wandering about 
the desert, often harassing the peasants. In the 
reign of Khusraw I (r. 531-79) they even kidnapped 
a Persian lady and defeated the Persian cavalry 
sent against them at Dayr al-Diamadiim [q.v.]-, 
but being heedless of the warnings given them by 
kakit in his famous poems they were crushed by 
the Persians; the survivors fled, some into the desert, 
others into Syria and even into Byzantine territory 
to a place called Ankara (mentioned by al-Aswad b. 
Ya'fur an-Nahshali, Mufaddaliyyat, No. 44 = A'sha 
Nahshal, No. 17 Geyer) at the exit of the Euphrates 
from the mountains, whilst a third group went 
to Kufa, the Djazlra, and Takrit; from Takrit they 
were driven out by the Persians but later came back, 
for in 16/637 the Iyad secretly supported the garrison 
of Takrit against the Muslims. Those who remained 
in ‘Iralf had to join the Persian forces; they were sent 
against the Bakr b. Wa’il in the battle of Dhu K 5 r 
ff-®.], c. 604 A. D., but went over to the Bakr; so 
the Persians were defeated for the first time by 
Bedouins. 

The rise of Islam had no immediate influence upon 


the Iyad; the story ( Aghdni l , xiv, 41 f.; Ibn Sa'd, i/2» 
55) that they sent a deputation to Mecca in 8/629 
belongs to the legends about Russ b. SJ'ida [q.v.]. 
Some Iyad joined the pseudo-prophetess of the 
Tamlm Sadjah [q.v.]. We find Iyadis, who were 
doubtless Muslims, in Kufa (Tabari, i, 2482, 2495), 
freedmen (Ibn Sa‘d, vi, 270, 277) as well as landowners 
(Baladhuri. 283, 5). When in 12/633 Khalid b. al- 
Walid conquered ‘Iralf the Iyad together with 
other tribes and with Persian troops opposed him 
e.g. at ‘Ayn al-Tamr (Tabari, i, 2062) and ^andawda 1 
(Baladhuri. 310; Yalfiit, ii, 420); the statement 
(Tabari, i, 2074) that the Iyad, Taghlib and Namir 
together with Byzantines and Persians were defeated 
by Khalid at the fords (al-firad) of the Euphrates in 
12/634 > s dubious. About the same time, 13/634, the 
conquest of Palestine by the Muslims began. Towards 
the end of the same year Him? was taken. Here in the 
northern parts of Syria lived Bedouins and amongst 
them Tanukh, established there for centuries, often 
in separate settlements (kadir). In 17/638 many 
Iyadis and other Bedouins of ‘Irak joined the 
Byzantine army which tried to regain Syria, but 
when the Muslims conquered Mesopotamia the Iyad 
went over and became Muslims, whilst the Byzantines 
were defeated and fled to Cilicia. ‘Umar b. al- 
Khattab demanded from Heraclius their extradition 
and the emperor was forced to send them back 
(Bakri, 49). They settled in Syria and Mesopotamia. 
In later times Iyadis are seldom mentioned. The best 
known of them are the kadi of al-Ma’mun, Ahmad b. 
Abi Duwad [?.».], whose claim to this descent was, 
however, contested by his enemies. Also Iyadis were 
Ibn Abi ’ 1 -Layth, kadi of Egypt, d. 250/864 (Khatib. 
Ta'rikh Baghdad, ii, 292), and Zafir b. SulaymSn, kadi 
of Sidjistan (ibid., viii, 494); see further ibid., iii, 
65 no. 1020; iii, 106 no. 1104; iv, 325 no. 2135; xii, 
97 no. 6525). There were Iyadis in Spain (Makkarl, 
i, 186, 15), amongst them the famous family of 
Ibn Zuhr [q.v.], in Seville. 

The Banu Iyad b. Sud were a clan of the Azad. 

Bibliography: in the article; see also al-Bakri, 
Mu’-dfam (Wiistenfeld), 44-51 and passim-, Ibn 
Kutayba, Shi l r. 97; Ibn Durayd, Ishtikak (Wiisten- 
feld), 104 f.; HamdanI (gives on pages I 78 *'-I 79 * s 
a list of their settlements); see further the indices 
to Tabari, Ya'lfubl, Mubarrad, Kamil, Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbih, al-’-Ikd (indices by Muhammad Shafl‘), 
Mas'udI, Aghdni, Fihrist, Ibn al-Athir, Yakut, 
Mu'-dfam and also W. Caskel, Camharat al-nasab 
des Ibn al-Kalbi, i, 174; ii, 359 f. (J. W. FOck) 
‘IYAp b. MCSA b. ‘Iyap b. ‘AmrOn al-Yah?ub! 
al-Sabt! al-KapI (476/1088-544/1149) was one of 
the most celebrated figures of Malikism in the Muslim 
West. His existence coincided almost exactly with 
that of the Almoravid dynasty to whom throughout 
his life he remained inflexibly attached. 

His family, of Yemeni origin through the Yahsub, 
emigrated to the West very early and finally settled 
at Ceuta, after residing in Basta [?.».], in Muslim 
Spain, in Fez, and also in Kayrawan at some inde¬ 
terminate date. His great grandfather ‘Amrun was 
the first of the family to win fame, by reason of his 
perfect knowledge of the Kur’an, and above all by 
his service under the celebrated al-Man?ur ibn Abi 
‘Amir [?.e.]. It was he who left Fez with his entire 
fortune—probably acquired in the service of al- 
Manstir—to settle in Ceuta, where he died in 397/1007 
and where his descendants enjoyed a high rank 
among the notables of the town. 

Of all these, ‘Iyad was the most famous. On com¬ 
pleting his studies in his native town, he went in 
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507/1113, to perfect his knowledge, not to the East 
—which he never visited, not even for the pilgrim¬ 
age—but to Spain. In the ifila of Ibn Bashkuwa, 
(i, 446, no. 972, reproduced by al-Nawawiri, Sim/l 
Ms. B. N. Tunis no. 11,396, p. 10), the expression 
bi’l-Mashrib, which occurs in connection with the 
studies he made under the direction of Abu ‘All al- 
Sadafl, denotes the east of Spain and not the Orient, 
as is made clear in the Mu’Ham which Ibn al-Abbar 
had dedicated to the disciples of the last-mentioned 
master. The traditional travelling for study ( rihla) 
lasted about one year: in all ‘Iyad had about a 
hundred masters, to whom he dedicated his Ohunva 
(still in ms.). These include Ibn Hamdin (439/1047- 
508/1115), the most virulent opponent of the Iliya* 
of al-Ghazali: Abu Bakr ibn al-‘Arabi (468/1075- 
543/1149), who had met al-Ghazali in the East and 
had probably introduced his Iliya 3 to Morocco and 
Spain in 493/1 too; and also the celebrated traditionist 
Abu ‘All al-$adafi (d. 514/1120-1). 

On returning to Ceuta, ‘Iyad was raised to the rank 
of shura [q.v.] and then, in 515/1121-2, to that of 
kadi of the city of his ancestors. On 1 Safar 531/29 
Oct. 1136, he was entrusted with the office of kadi 
of Granada. He was already a great personage, and 
his new place of residence gave him a triumphal wel¬ 
come. The triumph was ephemeral. Being regarded 
as too censorious, 'Iyad was discharged after some 
months at the request of TJshfin, then governor of 
the city. Tashfin’s death (26 Ramadan 539/23 March 
1145) won back for him the favour of the now totter¬ 
ing Almoravids. Towards the end of 539/1145, he was 
again nominated by the short-lived Ibrahim b. 
Tashfin as kdifi of Ceuta, where he was to play a 
political role of the first importance, in regard to 
which his biographers, unlike the historians, prefer 
to remain very reticent. 

A convinced and militant Maliki, ‘Iyad in effect 
constituted the centre of resistance to the Almohads 
in Ceuta. After the final triumph of the latter, he 
was at first exiled to Tadla, among the nomadic tribes, 
and then, together with other notables from the sus¬ 
pect city, was sent to forced residence in Marrakush 
where he died, dejected and exhausted, on 7 Diumada 
II 544/13 Oct. 1149. Legend, echoing the hostility 
which he incurred under the Almohads, attributed his 
sudden death while in the baths ( pammam) to the in¬ 
vocations of al-Ghazali, or else, with the accusation 
of secretly practising Judaism, alleges that he was 
put to death by the Mahdi Ibn Tumart. 

'Iyacj was not without literary talent, but he was 
pre-eminently a traditionist and fapih. He was a truly 
typical fakih of the.Almoravid period, strictly ortho¬ 
dox, and for whom there existed only one single uni¬ 
que truth, that which had been taught by Malik and 
his school. He wrote more than twenty works, not all 
of which have survived. His best-known published 
works are: al-Shifd 3 bi-ta’rif hukuk al-Musfafd ’, which 
enjoyed an enormous success and which still con¬ 
tinues to play an important part in popular piety; 
Mashdrik al-anwdr ’■aid fihdh al-athar; Tartib al- 
maddrik wa-takrib al-masdlik bi-ma’rifat a’ldm 
madhhab Malik, which constitutes the best defence 
for and illustration of the Maliki school. 

Bibliography. This will be found in Brockel- 
mann, I, 455-6, and S I, 630-2, and in M. Talbi, Bio¬ 
graphies aghlabides extraites des Madarik du Cadi 
’Iyad, Tunis 1968, 51-8. In addition: Murtada, 
Itpaf al-sdddt al-muttahin bi-sharh Ihyd 3 ’uliim al- 
din, ed. Bulak, n.d., i, 27; Mubammad Kuwaysim 
b. 'All al-Nawawiri, Simf al-la 3 dli, ms. B. N. 
Tunis no. 11396, i, 10-14; M. A. Enan, ’Asr al- 


Murdbitin ua-’l-Muvakhldin, Cairo 1964, i, 41-4; 
A. Merad, ’Abd al-Mu 3 min d la conqulte de I'Afrique 
du Nord (1130-1163), in AIEO (Alger), xv (1957), 
126-8; al-I’ldm bl-hudud pawa’id al-Isldm , ed. 
al-Tandjl, Rabat 1964; al-Ilmd’ ild ma’rifat usdl 
al-riwdya wa-takyid al-sama ', ed. A. Safar, Cairo- 
Tunis 1970. See also AL-MAggARl. (M. Talbi) 
‘IYAFA (a.), as opposed to fa 3 l [q.v] which denotes 
human omens (cledonism), is applied in a general 
sense to animal omens (zoomancy) and, in the 
strict sense, to ornithomancy, that is to say the 
art of divining omens in the names of birds, their 
cries, their flight and their posture ( TA , vi, 207, 
l. 24 ff.). With certain names of birds a fatal quality 
is associated, though why this is so is not always 
known; in general, black and greenish plumage and 
down constitute the only justification. This is the case 
with the crow, the roller, the jay, and with any animal 
or bird with a coat or plumage of dark colour inter¬ 
spersed with white, such as a she-camel, a she-wolf 
or a dove (for animals regarded by the Arabs as a 
subject of divination, cf. Divination, 498-519). 

Even more than with regard to the nature of birds 
(that is to say, their consecration to some particular 
divinity of either a propitious or an ill-fated character) 
and their categories (that is to say, those whose flight 
and cries are the basis for divination), the rich or- 
nithomantic and zoomantic documentation gathered 
from ancient Arab literature makes it possible to 
give a precise statement of the principles and rules 
of mantic interpretation of the flight and cries of 
birds, as well as of their posture, and of the move¬ 
ments of certain quadrupeds. 

For the flight of birds, two techniques originally 
existed, fira and zad£r. 

Tira is the observation and mantic interpretation 
of the spontaneous flight of birds. This was progres¬ 
sively extended, particularly with sedentarization, to 
include all kinds of manifestations of animate or in¬ 
animate beings, and especially to domestic divina¬ 
tions which a man based upon the gestures and 
utterances of his wife, the inhabitants of the house, 
the utensils, or the animals in his service. Originally, 
it included divination of both good and ill; but Islam 
condemned it as a pagan practice, consigning favour¬ 
able omens to fa 3 l, which is permitted, whilst it pro¬ 
hibited fira as an act of faith in the blind forces 
and the gods who represented these forces. 

Zadfr too lost its primitive meaning in assuming 
a wider significance, in the same way as lira, with 
which it is generally confused. Originally, zadfr con¬ 
sisted in causing a bird to take flight by throwing a 
stone in order that its flight might be interpreted; 
if the bird flew to the zddiir's right, it constituted 
a good omen for him, if to the left it was a bad omen 
(cf. Divination, 438). But Ibn Khaldun, Mukaddima, 
i, 195, already defined it as though it were a question 
only of lira. This also is a consequence of the change 
from nomadic to sedentary conditions. 

Tira and zadfr, the two techniques of ’iydfa, con¬ 
sist essentially in the interpretation of the direction 
of birds’ flights and their cries. The technical ter¬ 
minology used in this field derives from hunting and 
is applied to all zoomantic divination. It is not pos¬ 
sible here to expatiate on these terms, which have 
been studied in Divination, 440-6; it will suffice to 
mention the two most commonly used terms, namely 
al-sanih, “that which comes from your right, pro¬ 
ceeding towards your left”, and al-bdrik, which is its 
antonym. These are their present meanings but they 
are sometimes found in the reverse sense, according 
to whether they are used in connection with ornitho- 
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mancy or hunting (cf. details in Divination, 440 If.). 
In general, al-sanih is favourable and al-bdnh is 
unfavourable; but here also there are numerous di¬ 
vergencies. According to Ibn Barri (quoted in TA, 
ii, 170, 24 f.), this depends upon regional customs: 
“The inhabitants of Nadjd," he says, “regard al-sdnik 
as favourable, but it can happen that a Nadjdl may 
use the vocabulary of the yidjazl”. We believe, on 
the contrary, that these divergencies bear witness 
to a very ancient state of affairs, where the right 
side did not necessarily signify “favourable” and the 
left “unfavourable”, as was the case in Assyro-Baby¬ 
lonian divination. 

The interpretation of the cries of birds is widely 
attested in respect of the crow (cf. texts and trans¬ 
lations in Arabica, viii (1961), 34 ff. and 49 f.); 
but the Arab also deduced omens from the cooing of 
pigeons, from the call of a bird, from the crowing 
of the cock, from the braying of donkeys, from the 
bleating of sheep, from the cry of the camel, from 
the barking of a dog, etc. (cf. details in Divination, 
446-9). 

For the Arab, the posture and behaviour of a bird 
provided material for divination. That a crow croaked 
on a withered tree, on a leafy tree or on a recently 
constructed wall would modify the meaning of the 
divination. That the bird shook itself, stretched its 
wings, pecked the ground, grubbed in the soil, wiped 
its beak—all these things are taken into considera¬ 
tion in the interpretation of the divination (cf. Divi¬ 
nation, 449 f., and Arabica, loc. cit.). 

For the relations between faH, tira and zadjr ,see fa 3 l. 

Bibliography: T. Fahd, La divination arabe, 
Leiden 1966, 431-50 and 498-519, where the 
reader will find the basic texts and their analysis; 
idem, Les prtsages par le corbeau. Etude d'un texte 
attribut a Gdhiz, in Arabica, viii (1961), 30-58, 
where texts of Arab divinations are compared with 
texts of Assyro-Babylonian and Iranian divina¬ 
tions. (T. Fahd) 

'IYAR [see sikka]. 

IYALA [see eyalet], 

IYAS b. MU'AWIYA b. KURRA AL-ilUZANI, 
Abu Wathila, was appointed kadi of Basra during 
the caliphate of 'Umar b. 'Abd al-'Aziz in 99/718 (the 
date 95/714 given by Waki' is incorrect, for 'Umar did 
not succeed to the caliphate until 99, and also it was 
'Adi b. Artat, governor of the town from 99-101, who 
chose Iyas for the post on the caliph’s orders); he did 
not accept this post very enthusiastically (see espec¬ 
ially an anecdote related by Ibn Kutayba, ’■Uyiin, i, 
62, which shows incidentally that parallel juris¬ 
dictions were still in existence), and in fact gave it 
up in 101 or 102/720-1; he died in 121/739 or the 
following year, aged 76. 

Iyas, who is considered to be one of the leading 
lights of Mudar (for his genealogy see Ibn Kalbl- 
Caskel, Diamhara. tab. 88), became proverbial for his 
perspicacity, to such an extent that one said azkan 
min Iyas (see Freytag, Prov. Arab., i, 593; al-May- 
dinl, i, 338). His ability to extract precise information 
from hints unnoticed by others and his shrewdness 
are often praised (cf. especially a verse of Abu Tam- 
m 5 m, ii, 249, in which his dhakd 3 is compared to the 
kilm of al-Abnaf [?.v.]). 

Adab literature presents him as a kind of Solomon, 
and he is the hero of a large number of anecdotes, 
probably originally borrowed from al-Mada 3 inI, who 
had composed a Kitab Akhbar Iyas b. Mu c dwiya 
( Fihrist , Cairo ed., 152). However, he is criticized for 
his tendency to gossip, his pride and the confidence 
he placed in dubious traditions. 


Bibliogyaphy: Dybiyiz, Bayan, \, 98-101 and 
index; idem, IJayawan, i, 149-51 andindex; Ibn Ku¬ 
tayba, Ma l drif, 467; Waki', Akhbar al-kuddt, Cairo 
1947 . >.312 ff. (see D. Sourdel,in Arabica,ii/i (1955), 
112); Ibn Sa'd, Tabakat, vii/2, 4-5; Tabari, ii, 1347; 
Mubarrad, Kamil, index; Hu?ri, Zahr, 157-8; Abu 
Nu'aym, Hilya, iii, 123-5, no. 227; Sharidhi. Shark. 
i, 113; Ibn Khallikan, i, 382; Sam'anI, Ansdb, s.v.; 
Ibn Hadjar, If aba no. 576; idem, Tahdhib, i, 39; 
Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’rikh Dimashk, iii, 175-85; Ibn 
Nubata, Sari1, 141-6, 231; R. Basset, in Revue 
des trad, pop., vi, 67. (Ch. Pellat) 

IZMAIL [see isma'Il]. 

IZMID [see Supplement ]. 

IZMIR [see Supplement]. 

IZNIIJ, the ancient and Byzantine Nicaea 
(Ntbtya in Ibn Khuradadhbih and al-Idrlsi), was 
besieged in vain by the Arabs in their first campaigns 
against Byzantium in 99/717 and 107/725 (Theopha- 
nes, ed. de Boor, i, 397 and 405 ff.) and fell at the 
beginning of 1081 (middle of 473) into the hands of 
the Saldjuk Sulayman, son of Kutlumush, who made 
his residence there. The first Crusaders under Wal¬ 
ter Sans-Avoir were severely defeated before Nicaea 
in 489/1096 by Alp Arslan, son and successor of 
Sulayman; next year, however, the town could not 
withstand the onslaught of the Crusaders, led by 
Godfrey de Bouillon, and surrendered on 5-6 Radjab 
490/19-20 June 1097 to the Byzantines in alliance 
with the Crusaders, in whose possession it remained 
till the Ottoman invasion. Sultan 'Othman I is said 
to have attacked Nicaea, but it was not till the time 
of Orkhan that it was taken after a prolonged siege 
in 731/1331; he moved his capital thither for a time 
('Ashikpashazade and Leunclavius, Hist., 195; cf. 
Nicephorus Gregoras, iii, 508 f.). In 804/1402 the 
town was taken and devastated by a raiding body of 
Timur’s troops (Ducas, 72; Sharaf al-DIn, gafar- 
nama, ii, 454), but it soon recovered from this blow, 
and it is described as flourishing and prosperous at 
the time of the rebellion of Prince Mustafa (Leun¬ 
clavius, Hist., 525, 1 . 46). Bayazld II is said to 
have intended after the death of his father Muham¬ 
mad II, to renounce the throne and retire to Nicaea. 

The decline of the town began about the middle 
of the nth/i7th century; the population, then esti¬ 
mated at 10,000 (Grelot), had sunk to about 1,500 
by the end of the 19th century; in i960 it was 6,290. 
Administratively Iznik is now the centre of an ilce 
belonging to the il (vilayet) of Bursa. The present 
town occupies a relatively small part of the area 
enclosed within the ancient city walls. The best 
preserved of the ancient buildings are the Roman 
and Byzantine walls consisting of a double rampart 
(best described by Prokesch and Texier; cf. thereon 
Korte, Mitt, des Deutsch. Arch. Instituts, Athens 
xxiv, 398-409) with their monumental gateways and 
238 towers (Texier). The Byzantine part of these de¬ 
fences dates from the time of Leo III the Isaurian, 
who had them built after the Arab invasion of 726 
(Corp. Inscr. Graec., n° 8864); Michael III in 858, 
and later Theodore Lascaris (Corp. Inscr. Graec., 
nos. 8745-8747) completed and improved them. 

The town is very rich in Islamic monuments, some 
of which date from early Ottoman times. Sultan 
Orkhan, soon after the conquest of Iznik converted 
the Aya Sofya church into a mosque. It was rede¬ 
corated in the early nth/i7th century, when its kibla 
wall was covered with faience tiles (Katharina Otto- 
Dorn, Das islamische Iznik, Berlin 1941, 9-13, 
abb. 1-3, Tables 2-3). Orkhan also built a medrese next 
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to this mosque, which was the first medrese in the 
Ottoman Empire (Dorn, op. cit., p. io). Another 
building erected by Or khan is a small mosque, bear¬ 
ing his name, outside the city walls some 400 m. 
from the Yeni^ehir Gate. Previously it was believed 
that it dated from before the occupation of the town, 
but excavations there in 1963 and 1964 revealed an 
inscription giving its date as 735/1334 (Oktay Aslana- 
pa, Iznik’te Sultan Orhan Imaret Camii Kaztsi, ..., 
16-31; also Aptullah Kuran, The Mosque in early 
Ottoman architecture, 78-9, figs. 77-78). Another 
mosque dating from the reign of Sultan Orkhan is 
the Hadjdji Ozbeg Diami'i (also known as the CarshI 
Mesdjidi). This is the earliest Ottoman mosque 
where the original dating inscription has been 
preserved, giving the date of construction as 734/1333. 
(Otto-Dorn, 15-18, abb. 5-6, Tables 4-5; Kuran, 
34-5, figs. 6-8). The mosque and tiirbe complex 
of ljacjidji Hamza Beg were erected in 746/1345 and 
750/1349 respectively (Otto-Dorn, 18-20, abb. 6, 
Tables 5/3, 6/1-2). It is interesting to note that none 
of these early mosques had minarets. Later mosques, 
like the Yeshil DjSmi'i (780/1378-794/1391), the Kutb 
al-DIn DjimH (c. 821/1418), the Mahmud Celebi 
Djamil (846/1442) and the Eshrefzade-i-Rumi 
Ejami'i (874/1469) have minarets built in the Sal^uk 
style. Of these perhaps the Yeshil Djami'i, which has 
faience tile decoration inside and on the minaret, 
is the most significant. The miftrab is built of marble 
and is richly carved, the earliest of its kind in Otto¬ 
man mosque architecture (Otto-Dorn, 20-33, a bb. 7- 
n. Tables, 6/3-17; Kuran, 61-33, figs. 52-7). It was 
erected by Khayr al-Din [see djandarlI], The dating 
inscription gives the name of the architect as a cer¬ 
tain Hadjdil Miusa. The Ku(b al-DIn Jljami'i has no 
date, but Otto-Dorn reasonably dates it to 821/1418, 
the year when Kutb al-Din died (Otto-Dorn, 33-5, 
abb. 12, Tables 19-20). The Mahmud Celebi jijami'i 
is well preserved and its minaret has glazed blue and 
green faience tiles (Otto-Dorn, 35-9, abb. 13-15, Tables 
21-2). The Eshrefzade-i RumI Djami'i is actually 
part of a complex, which included a tiirbe and a 
tekke (monastery). It was erected for Eshrefzade, 
a holy man who lived for 120 years (779/1377- 
899/1493). It is very much ruined and only its mina¬ 
ret, parts of the walls and the kibla wall survive 
with the mihrdb (Otto-Dorn, 39-48, abb. 16-18, 
Table 23). Out of the few secular buildings that have 
survived in Iznik the Hadjdji Hamza hammam should 
be mentioned, dating from the late 8th/i4th or early 
9th/i5th century (Otto-Dom, 89-95, abb. 39-40, 
Tafeln 34-5). 

Iznik was once a flourishing pottery centre. Ex¬ 
cavations there between 1963 and 1966 have estab¬ 
lished that the so-called “Miletus ware" was manu¬ 
factured in Iznik- This ware had a red clay body and 
the designs were painted in blue, turquoise-green and 
purple (Oktay Aslanapa, Tiirkische Fliesen und Kera- 
mih in Anatolien, 29-32, abb. 4-58, Tables 1231, 
in colour). This red ware was suddenly replaced, 
obviously under outside influence, by a sophisticated 
white-bodied faience which resembled porcelain. 
The classification of Iznik faience was first attempted 
by Arthur Lane, who divided it into three groups 
(Later Islamic Pottery, London 1957, 40-60; idem 
The Ottoman pottery of Isnik, in Ars Orientalis 
ii (1957), 254-81). Chinese influence is clearly 
visible on the earliest group, which can be dated 
to the late 9th/i5th and early ioth/i6th centuries. 
At a later stage purple and green colours were added 
(Lane’s second group), while around the middle of 
the ioth/i6th century, a lively red colour appears 


on them (third group). The Iznik excavations 
revealed shards, kiln-wasters and pottery kilns as 
well, attesting that all these groups were manufac¬ 
tured locally (Oktay Aslanapa, Pottery and kilns 
from the Iznik excavations, 140-6). Manufacture of 
tiles and pottery still continued at Iznik in 1736 
(Otter, Voyage en Turquie, i, 44), but it soon came 
to an end and was forgotten. It seems that potters 
moved to Kiitahya, where they tried to revive the 
old Iznik traditions in pottery making. 
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(J. H. Mordtmann-[G. Feh£rvAri]) 
'IZRA’IL (in European literature one also finds 
'Azra’Il), the name of the angel of death, one 
of the four archangels (next to Diibril. MIkhS’il, Is- 
rafil). Like IsrMil, whose office of trumpet-blower 
at the last judgment is sometimes given to him, he is 
of cosmic magnitude; if the water of all the seas and 
rivers were poured on his head, not a drop would 
reach the earth. He has a seat ( sarir) of light in the 
fourth or seventh heaven, on which one of his feet 
rests; the other stands on the bridge between paradise 
and hell. He is however also said to have 70,000 feet. 

The description of his appearance agrees almost 
exactly with that in Jewish literature: he has 4,000 
wings and his whole body consists of eyes and tongues, 
the number of which corresponds with that of the 
living. He, however, is also said to have four faces. 

At first he was an angel like the others. When Allah 
wanted to create man, he ordered Ejibril to snatch 
from the earth for this purpose a handful of its main 
constituents. The earth, however, stirred up by 
Iblis, offered resistance, so that neither Djibril, nor 
MikhaTl nor Israfil could carry out the commission. 
But 'Izra’il managed to do it. Because of his piti¬ 
lessness (kiUat al-rafima) Allah then appointed him 
angel of death. 
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Because of his strength he is also master of death. 
When Allah had created Death, he summoned 
the angels to look at him. When they saw his aston¬ 
ishing strength, they fell down unconscious and re¬ 
mained lying for a thousand years. Then they awa¬ 
kened and said “Death is the most powerful of j 
creatures”. But Allah said: “I have appointed j 
‘Izrail to be lord over him”. 

Several angels of death are mentioned, as in Jewish 
literature; and it is said that ‘Izrail deals with 
the souls of the prophets while the souls of ordinary 
men are under his khalifa. Special stress is laid on 
the beginning of Sura LXXIX, as authority for a 
number of angels of death: “By those who tear forth 
and by those who draw forth” etc. The former are 
said to be those angels who drag the souls of the un¬ 
believers by force from their bodies, while by the 
latter are meant those who have to separate the souls 
of the believers from their bodies. The explanation 
of the verse however is not certain. In Sura XXXII, 

11 mention is made of the angel of death (in the 
singular). 

‘Izrail keeps a roll of mankind. But he does not J 
know the date of death of the individuals. Whether 
one belongs to the blessed or the damned he sees 
from the fact that the names in the first category are 
surrounded by a bright and those in the second by a 
dark circle. 

When the day of a man’s death approaches, Allah 
causes to fall from the tree below His throne the 
leaf on which the man’s name is written. ‘Izrail 
reads the name and has to separate the person’s soul 
from his body after 40 days. 

But there are some people who strive against the 
separation, and object that the angel of death is act¬ 
ing arbitrarily. The latter then goes back to Allah 
and tells him his experience. Allah then gives him 
as credential an apple from paradise on which the 
basmala [q.vi] is written; when the man sees this, he 
yields. 

Man also has other means of making it difficult 
for the angel of death to carry out his task. If the 
latter wants to creep into his throat to fetch out his 
spirit, the dying man recites a dhikr [q.v.] and thus 
closes the entrance. The angel then returns to Allah, 
who advises him to try to take the dying man’s hand. 

If the latter however is just making a sadaka j q.v.] 
the angel’s entrance is again impossible. Finally, how¬ 
ever, ‘Izrail writes the name of God on the man’s 
hand. Then the bitter feeling of separation disappears 
and the angel can enter to fetch the spirit. It is 
also said that he pierces men with a poisoned lance. 
Another account is as follows: When a believer is 
on his deathbed, the angel of death stands at his head 
and draws his soul out as gently as water runs out 
of a skin. He hands it to his assistants, who carry 
it through the seven heavens up to the highest and 
then place it with the body in the grave (the soul's 
journey to heaven; cf. Bousset in Archiv. f.d. Reli- 
giouswissenscliaft, iv). 

If an unbeliever dies, the angel of death tears 
the soul out of his body in the roughest fashion. The 
gate of heaven closes before the soul as it is carried i 
up, and it is thrown down to earth again. 

Characters like Idris, Ilyas, ‘Isa and al-Khadir 
Iqq. 1’.], as is well known, were not subject to death. 
As regards Moses the same thing could not be as¬ 
serted; but the Bible throws a veil over his death. 
Muslim tradition accordingly says that Moses defen¬ 
ded himself against the angel of death, who came with 
the fatal message to him, and bruised his eye. Allah 1 
said to the angel when he came back: “If he places I 


his hand on a cow, as many years are to be granted 
him as his hand covers hairs”. “And then?” asked 
Moses. "Death”, said Allah. It is also related 
that the angel of death came to Moses with an apple 
from paradise; when he had smelled this, he died. 

On an experience of Solomon’s with the angel of 
death, see al-BaydawI on Sura XXXI, 34; on his visit 
to Idris, see that article. 
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‘IZZ al-DAWLA, an honorary title (lakab [f.v.], 
pi. alkab) of the kind which came into being at 
the beginning of the 4th/ioth century, conferred 
by caliphs and later also by other sovereigns. The 
first person to receive an honorary title composed 
with dawla was the vizier of the caliph al-Muktafi 
(902-8), al-Kasim; in 280/902 he was entitled Wall 
al-Dawla (Friend of the Dynasty). Originally dawla 
[?.!.] signified: turn, reversal (especially in battle), 
then it became the designation of the old Mahdl 
propaganda, and from the middle of the 3rd/9th 
century attained the meaning still in force today: 
“dynasty, state”. With this meaning dawla became 
an element of those honorary titles which began to 
be granted shortly before the middle of the 4th/ioth 
century, became customary at the time of the Buyids 
[q.v.], and are a marked characteristic of this period. 

According to their meanings, concepts and words 
(muddfdt) linked with dawla can be divided into six 
groups: 1) verbal forms which describe an activity 
of the bearer in connection with the dynasty, e.g., 
Mu‘In (helper) al-Dawla, Na?ir, Mu‘izz, Musharrif, 
etc.; 2) metaphors, mostly weapons or parts of the 
body, e.g., Sayf, Husam, ‘Adud (and developed from 
these: Yamin, ‘Ayn) etc.; 3) concepts from the cos¬ 
mos, e.g., Nur, Diya’, Baha, and Shams al-Dawla, 
Sama’ al-Dawla (borne in this sequence by father 
and son, so that the development and intensification 
becomes especially clear); 4) concepts from archi¬ 
tecture, e.g., ‘Amid, ‘Im§d, Rukn, Sanad, ‘Umda, 
Kawam, etc.; 5) insignia and titles of sovereigns, 
e.g., Tadj (crown), and Sultan (a title which until then 
belonged only to the caliph), also Za‘im; 6) the 
concepts fame, glory, honour: Faklir, Djalal, Madid, 
Sharaf, ‘Ala 5 , ‘Izz. 

In 348/959-60, while still crown prince, Bakhtiyar 
the son of the Buyid chief amir Mu‘izz al-Dawla, 
was granted the title ‘Izz al-Dawla, clearly as a 
modification of the lakab of his father. This tradition 
was continued when Bakhtiyar named his son al- 
Marzuban, governor of Basra, as his successor, and 
the caliph bestowed upon him the honorary title of 
1 ‘zaz al-Dawla. When ‘A<Jud al-Dawla appeared in 
Baghdad, decisively wiped out the Buyids of Baghdad 
in 977 and Bakhtiyar met with an inglorious end, 
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the tradition of the dawla title derived from c Izz 
and others also came to an end, at least among the 
Buyids. The later Buyids in Shiraz and Baghdad, 
without exception descendants of £ Adud al-Dawla, 
chose other alkab from the six groups listed above. 

Besides the Buyids, almost all contemporary 
rulers who acknowledged the 'Abbasid caliphate were 
recipients of alkab in the form discussed here: the 
Marwanids, MazyJdids, Mirdasids, Ghaznawids etc. 
In addition, the Samanids, who for a time did not 
acknowledge the caliph of Baghdad appointed by the 
Buyids, adopted the practice, bestowing such alkab 
on their own authority upon the governors of Khura¬ 
san in order to bind them closer to themselves. In Fa- 
timid Egypt, on the other hand, alkab were chosen 
on a different principle. In North Africa and Spain 
dawla titles appear only occasionally. There, clearly 
by deliberate intent, only rare resort was made to 
this 'Abbasid practice. 

The honorary title £ Izz al-Dawla was evidently so 
compromised by the inglorious memory of the Buyid 
Bakhtiyar that it reappeared only later, and indeed 
principally in Persia. In particular the following 
holders of the title can be taken as examples: i) the 
Ghaznawid £ Abd al-Rashid (1050-3); 2) the Baduspa- 
nids Hazarasb b. Namwar (470/1077-510/1117 in 
Mazandaran) and Kubad b. Shah GhazI (780/1378- 
801/1399); 3 ) the Ustadhdar of the Artukids, Abu 
Na;r b. al-Hasan in Diyarbakr 551/1156-565/1170). 

Later alkab with dawla are still found, though 
only occasionally; from Saldjuk times they were dis¬ 
placed by alkab with din as an element. In the time 
of the Safawids the dawla title was revived to some 
extent in Persia. The grand vizier took ex officio 
the title I'timad al-Dawla [g.i>.]. Under the Kadjars 
they deliberately continued the Buyid (and Safawid) 
traditions, and again made frequent use of alkab in 
the form outlined here. All the compounds classified 
in groups 1) to 6) can be found, with the addition 
of several new formations. However, the title £ Izz 
al-Dawla is infrequent. Under the Kadjar princes 
only £ Abd al-Samad MIrza, a son of Muhammad Shah 
(1250/1834-1264/1848), held this title. It seems that 
the eulogizing c azza wa-djalla (only used in associa¬ 
tion with the name of God) hindered the use of 
alkab of similar form; Djalal al-Dawla also appears 
very infrequently among the Kadjars, who preferred 
alkab with Amin, I £ timad, Mu’ayyid, Mu £ tamad, 
and Nizam. 

Bibliography: given at the end of the article 

£ izz al-dIn. (H. Busse) 

£ IZZ al-DAWLA [see bakhtiyar!. 

£ IZZ al-DIN. This lakab originated within the 
same historical context as alkab constructed with 
dawla. The muddfat are for the most part identical 
with those mentioned under £ tzz al-dawla, and 
can be classified according to their meaning in the 
same groups, at least in earlier times. In the light 
of this nomenclature, it is very doubtful if the lakab 
on a coin from Wasit of the year 256/869-70 should 
indeed read £ A 1 I al-Din. The first indubitable lakab 
with din mentioned in the narrative sources was 
granted to the Kurdish BarzikanI amir Badr b. 
Hasan-wayh in 388/998, almost a hundred years later 
than the first dawla title. The close connection with 
the dawla title can be seen very clearly in the combi¬ 
nation Nasir al-DIn wa ' 1 -Dawla. The Kurdish amir 
insisted on such a title, and could refer to his nume¬ 
rous merits in relation to the din (especially his ardent 
encouragement of the pilgrimage to Mecca). Ambition 
and the special political and religious circumstances of 
the Buyid period led the BOyids themselves and other 


local princes to request a din title also as an adjunct 
to their dawla title granted by the caliph. Alongside 
the conventional mwfdfdt with dawla there appears 
the lakab Muhyi al-DIn (Restorer of Religion), con¬ 
ferred upon Abu Kalidjar (415/1020-440/1048), 
which is surprising for a Shi £ i Buyid. As with the 
Kurdish prince Badr, the granting ot a din title 
was then generally connected with services on behalf 
of orthodoxy. When in the year 403/1012-13 the 
Ghaznawid Mahmud (389/998-421/1030) refused a 
robe of honour from the Fatimid caliph, the 'Abbasid 
caliph bestowed on him the lakab Nizam al-Din wa- 
Nasir al-Hakk (Order of Religion and Helper of the 
Righf). The lakab £ Izz al-DIn does not appear in the 
Buyid period and is also relatively rare at later times, 
for the same reasons as those mentioned at the end 
of the article £ izz al-dawla. 

With the arrival of the Saldjuks the din titles dis¬ 
placed the dawla titles. Unlike the Buyids, who on 
political and religious grounds insisted on the expres¬ 
sion of a personal link with the caliphate, the Saldjuks 
preferred to stress their link with the abstract idea 
din, which expressed their view of themselves as 
restorers and protectors of orthodoxy. While Tughril 
Beg still retained the combined lakab Rukn al-Dunya 
wa ’ 1 -DIn (dawla is here replaced by dunya 1 ), his 
successors held to alkab with din only. The same is 
true of the Saldjuks of Rum, the Saffarids from 
496/1103, the Artukids from 538/1144, the Zengids 
of Aleppo, the Danishmendids in Anatolia, the Salghu- 
rids in Fars, the Ghurids in east Iran and India, 
the Shahs of Kh w arizm, and the Isma £ ills of Persia 
from 564/1166. 

The lakab £ Izz al-DIn, amongst others, appeared 
several times under the Zengids of Aleppo and the 
Rum Saldjuks of Konya. I11 the course of the 7th/i3th 
century, however, the lakab lost its status as an 
honour granted by the caliph or a local prince, and 
became simply a name which a man assumed himself 
or which was attributed to deserving people by con¬ 
temporaries without any official procedure. Ibn al- 
Fuwati (d. 723/1323-4) enumerates in his work 
Madfma'- al-dddb fi mi^dfam al-alkab (ed. Mustafa 
Djawad, Damascus 1962) more than five hundred 
bearers of the lakab £ Izz al-DIn, covering all classes 
of the population: the sultan and the courtiers, 
officials in the capital, in the provinces and in the 
administration, holders of religious offices (judges, 
witnesses, professors at madrasas), theologians and 
jurists without official positions, and members of 
secular professions (poets, druggists, doctors, mer¬ 
chants, etc.). The earliest datable bearers of the title 
belong to the first years of the 6th/i2th century 
(e.g., a fakih, no. 231). By the end of the Saldjuk 
period, at the latest after the arrival of the Mongols, 
who were first converted to Islam with Ghazan Khan 
(694/1295-703/1304), the lakab must have lost 
the character of an officially bestowed honour. Kal- 
kashandl (d. 821/1418) in the Subh al-A‘sha ’, vi, 
38 ff., mentions in the list of alkab under £ /zz only 
the lakab £ Izz al-Islam as the title ‘‘of some multik". 

Like the dawla titles, the din titles remained 
confined to the eastern Islamic world. In the East 
BIrunI had already criticized the alkab, but on politi¬ 
cal and practical grounds: they were a sign of the 
decadence of the caliphate, an expression of vanity, 
and moreover too long for practical use. The Egyptian 
Ibn TaghribirdI mocked the Persians, amongst whom 
all things were connected with din. The Maghrib! 
£ A 1 I b. Maymun (c. 900/1495) designated the alkab 
simply as “diabolical innovation” ( bid c a shayfdniyya). 

After Ibn al-Fuwatl and al-Kalkashandl, from the 
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beginning of the ioth/i6th century at the latest, din 
titles were no longer considered as alkdb in the true 
sense, being reduced to mere proper names. In the 
Ottoman empire, there developed a predilection for 
double names composed o f a lakab with din and a 
proper name, as F. Babinger has noted. Quite apart 
from absurd combinations which go as far as ‘Umar 
al-Din (see J. H. Kramers), in more recent times a 
downward trend in the choice of names with din may 
be observed ; in the biographical dictionary Turk 
Me$hurlan, ‘Izzeddln appears only rarely. In Egypt 
names originally ending in din are habitually short¬ 
ened to the mud&fa , Kamal, Djamal, etc. The Turkish 
name Izzet may perhaps have arisen in the same 
way (but cf. yikmet, Fikret etc.; see also ISM). 
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‘IZZ AL-DlN KAYKAwCS II [see kaykawus]. 
c arab ‘IZZET [see Supplement], 

‘IZZET MOLLA, KeCedii-zade (1200/1785- 
1245/1829) Turkish poet, born in Istanbul, the 
son of the £ atii’-asker Mefimed Salih- His family orig¬ 
inated from Konya and took their surname from 
Suleyman Efendi, the imam of the Toprak Sokak 
mosque who made his living as a felt-maker ( keiedii). 
His son Mustafa (d. 1181/1767) went to Istanbul for 
his education and became a kadi and trained his son 
Mehmed Salih (the poet's father) for the same pro¬ 
fession. ‘Izzet was only fourteen when Salih Efendi 
died and his two brothers-in-law, the kadPasker 
Hamid and the poet Es'ad, took care of his up¬ 
bringing, and trained him for the ‘ ulema profession. 
But under the influence of the latter’s too free and 
easy life, ‘Izzet soon took to drink, squandering 
what little he had been left by his father, and his 
enemies got his name struck off the register of the 
profession. This ignominy, coupled with being in 
straitened circumstances, brought him to the 
verge of despair and he decided to commit suicide. 
The strange circumstances in which this act was 
being carried out and how he was dissuaded from it 
and was eventually introduced to Halet Efendi 
[9.V.], the powerful confidant of Mahmud II, are 
told in detail in a biographical article by ReshJd 
Fu’ad, a great-grandson of his and with some variants 
by Ibnulemin Mahmud Kemal (Inal) (see biblio¬ 
graphy). 

HSlet Efendi presented him with a house, secured 
his livelihood and introduced him to the sultan (for 
a discussion of this relationship see: A. H. Tanpinar, 
XIX. Astr Turk Edebiyatt Tarihp, Istanbul 1956, 
page 56, n. 1). Again thanks to Halet, he was ap¬ 
pointed £ 4 <<i of Galata in 1236/1820. When Halet 
fell into disgrace and was banished to Konya and 
later executed there (1238/1822), ‘Izzet, his favourite 
confidant, was the only one of his entourage who 


escaped the purge. But he did not resist the temp¬ 
tation of praising his benefactor and denouncing his 
enemies in private conversation. An indecent couplet, 
(reproduced in Djewdet, Ta'rikh, xii, 67), composed 
to this effect, seems to have been the last straw. He 
soon found himself banished to Keshan near Tekirdag 
(Rodosto) in Thrace, where he stayed about a year 
(1238-9/1823-4) and where he wrote his masterpiece, 
Mihnet-Keshan. It was the new grand-vizier Ghalib 
Pasha, who, although a former arch-enemy of Halet, 
mediated to obtain his pardon from the sultan when 
‘Izzet sent to him a kasida in submission. ‘Izzet had 
no difficulty in regaining the favours of Mahmud II. 
He was successively appointed ka 4 i of Mecca (124/ 
1825) then of Istanbul (1242/1826) and Inspector 
of the Haramayn (Mecca and Medina). But his 
prosperity did not last long. In a War Council, 
which met in the spring of 1243/1828 in the 
office of the Shaykh al-Islam, to decide whether or 
not to declare war on Russia, which had invaded 
Turkey, following the destruction of the Turkish fleet 
at Navarino a few months earlier, ‘Izzet joined, half¬ 
heartedly and reluctantly, the majority which fa¬ 
voured war. But immediately afterwards, he com¬ 
posed, together with ‘Omer Rasim Efendi, the 
treasurer of the Defterdar, a memorial (Idyiha) 
which he submitted to the sultan through the 
Silahdar Agha. In it ‘Izzet expressed in detail 
what he did not dare to say publicly: he enumerated 
the reasons why it was not advisable to wage war. 
Mahmud II, who was highly angered, had his 
memorial rejected by a countermemorial ( reddiyye) 
and ordered that ‘Izzet be banished to Cyprus 
and Rasim to Rhodes; ‘Izzet’s place of exile was 
later changed to Sivas. Nine months later, upon the 
disastrous outcome of the Russian campaign of 1243/ 
1828, ‘Izzet, who proved to be right, was pardoned, 
but the ailing poet died a few hours before the sul¬ 
tan’s fcrmdn reached Sivas. It was attached to his 
breast at the burial (Safar 1245/August 1829). He 
was forty-four years old. In 1916 his remains were 
brought to Istanbul and buried in the family tomb. 

‘Izzet Molla married Hibet Allah Khanlm, the 
daughter of Isma ‘11 Makki Beg (and not of Kara Mus¬ 
tafa Pasha as asserted by Fevziye Abdullah in I A 
s.v.), a descendant of Kara Mu?tafa Pasha (executed 
in 1095/1683). The eldest of his four sons was the 
famous 19th-century statesman Fu’ad Pasha [9.V.]. 

‘Izzet Molla is the last great representative of 
Diwan poetry. During the closing stages of the old 
school, when many of his contemporaries repeated 
themselves with interminable clichis and hackneyed 
similes, he showed comparative originality thanks to 
his strong sense of humour, his penchant for satire 
and repartee, allied with his unusual power of ob¬ 
servation. Unlike many traditional poets, he did not 
shut himself in a world of allegory, but reflected, in 
most of his works, the real world around him. 

Except for the short biography of his father, where 
he gives an example of the lofty ornate style (inshd’), 
his prose, particularly his memorial on reforms 
(Idyiha), is simple, fluent and to the point. ‘Izzet 
Molla is the author of the following works: (1) Diwan 
I, compiled in 1241/1825 under the title of Bahar-i 
Efkar, contains most of his verse outside his mathna- 
wis (Bulafc 1255). His many chronograms have 
unusual documentary value; (2) Diwan II, compiled 
under the title of Khazdn-i Atjhar, contains his few 
later poems (Istanbul 1257); (3) Giilshen-i < Ashk, 
completed in 1227, a short allegorical mathnawi on 
mystic love, on the lines of Ghalib Dede’s Ifusn 
u ‘ Ashk and, like it, inspired by DjalJl al-DIn 
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Rumi’s §ufi theories. ‘Izzet, who was a member of 
the Mawlawi order, appears himself as a leading 
character in the work. For a synopsis see Gibb, 
HOP, iv, 306-308 (lithograph ed. Istanbul 1265); 
(4) Mifrnet-Keshan (“The Sufferers” with a pun on 
Keshan, as the title could also be read Mihnet-i 
Keshan "The Suffering at Keshan”), his most 
important work, which immediately secured his 
reputation and which distinguishes him from many 
contemporary diwdn poets. It is a narrative poem 
in muta^drib and in mathnawt form of about seven 
thousand couplets, interspersed with many kafidas, 
ghazals, murabba 1 and chronograms, which re¬ 
late in great detail and with pungent humour mixed 
with vital realism, the circumstances of his arrest 
in a public bath, this adventurous journey to Keshan, 
the colourful life in this little provincial township, the 
many local characters he meets and all his experiences 
there. Many reminiscences of his earlier life and 
people he knew in Istanbul are added with the same 
joyful humour to this lively and very spontaneous 
narrative, which make it a unique documentary work 
for the last period of Ottoman society before the great 
reforms of the 19th century. ‘Izzet wrote most of 
the Mih.net-Keshan in Keshan and completed it on his 
return to Istanbul in Djumada II 1239/February 
1824. But the work was in the form of hurried notes 
on scattered pages. It was later arranged and copied 
out by two of his friends. (Lithographic edition, Is¬ 
tanbul 1269); (3) Dawftat al-mahdmid fi tardiamat al- 
wdlid, a short biography of his father, Mebmed $Slib 
Efendi, written in a flowery style of the best insha 3 
tradition, published in 1916 (TOEM, No. 41, Decem¬ 
ber 1332); (6) Ldyifta, a reform memorial on the 
line of many Idyihas submitted to Selim III, written 
in 1243/1827 by order of Mahmud II. It has not 
been edited (two Mss. are in the libraries of the 
Turkish Historical Society and of the University of 
Istanbul, Ibniilemin Collection). The text of his other 
Idyilia, the famous anti-war memorial which he com¬ 
posed with 'timer Rasim Efendi and its “rejection” 
(reddiyye) prepared by ‘Akif and Pertev Efendis (later 
pashas), are given in 'A(S, Ta’rikh, iii, 267-275. 

Bibliography: Fatln, Tedhkire, s.v.; Bursal! 
Mebmed fahir, < Othmanll Mii^eUifleri, ii, 320; Gibb, 
Ottoman Poetry, iv, 304 ff.; ‘A. Sheref, Ta’rtkh 
Mtifahabeleri, Istanbul 1339, 39 ff.; Ibniilemin 
Mahmud Kemal Inal, Son Asir Turk $airleri, 1937, 
s.v.; Fevziye Abdullah, in I A s.v.; A. H. Tan- 
prnar, XIX. Asir Tiirk Edebiyatt Tarihi *, Istanbul 
1956, 54 ff- (FahIr lz) 

‘IZZET PASHA (Ahmed ‘Izzet Furgacj 1864- 
1937) Ottoman soldier and statesman. Ahmed 
‘Izzet was born in the Macedonian hamlet of Naslii, 
near Gorujje (today Korce in southeastern Albania) 
in the wildyet of Manastlr (today Bitola in southern 
Yugoslavia). The family were Ottoman-Muslim 
notables of the region; there is some dispute whether 
they were of Turkish or Albanian origin (see Inal, 
p. 2020, quoting General ‘All Fu’ad [Erdem], and 
Klinghardt, p. 12). Under the Turkish “Family Name 
Law” of 1934 he took the name of Furgaq. 

‘Izzet’s father, Haydar, had entered the Ottoman 
civil service, in which he rose to mutafarrlf, and 
‘Izzet first grew up with his grandfather, Timut, in 
Naslii, and then followed his father to assignments 
in Macedonia, Anatolia and Istanbul. He entered the 
military secondary schools in Istanbul at 13, and 
continued (1881-87) at the Harbiye [q.v.], where he 
graduated from both the regular and the advanced 
general staff course (finishing the latter ninth in a 
class of 14). He rose, rapidly at first, in military 


rank: captain (1887), kolaghasi ( 1889), major (1894), 
lieutenant-colonel (1898), colonel (1901), brigadier- 
general (1905), lieutenant-general ( Perth. , 1907), gen¬ 
eral ( birindii ferthi, 1908), marshal (1918). In 1913 
he was made the sultan’s aide-de-camp (ydwer-i 
ehrem) for life; from 1912 onward he also was a 
member of the senate (a ( ydn). 

Upon graduation from the Harbiye, ‘Izzet stayed 
as instructor in military geography and aide to Col¬ 
mar Baron von der Goltz-Pasha, inspector-general 
of Ottoman military schools. After advanced training 
in Germany (1891-94) and a brief assignment at al- 
Ladhikiyya in Syria, he became military aide in the 
Ottoman high commission in Sofia (1895-96). When a 
court favourite became the next commissioner, he 
asked for a transfer. With the outbreak of the Greek- 
Turkish W’ar, 'Izzet was appointed to the general staff 
of the army mobilized on the Thessalian front and to 
the office of war operations. His energetic stand 
against corruption and inefficiency led to his interro¬ 
gation at the palace and, eventually, a punitive trans¬ 
fer to the reserve division at Damascus (1897). There 
he proved his military and diplomatic talents in paci¬ 
fying the rebellious Diabal Duruz (1902), and his ad¬ 
ministrative skills in supervising work on the IJidjaz 
railway near ‘Akaba. From 1903-08 he served in 
Yemen, first as chief of staff to ‘All RIza Pasha, the 
later grand vizier, whose forces were dispatched 
against the rising of the Zaydi sect under Imam 
YabyS, then as commander of the division in Huday- 
da (1907). The Young Turk Revolution interrupted 
his summer leave in Lebanon, and ‘Izzet returned 
to Istanbul. 

‘Izzet’s reputation as one of von der Goltz’s star 
disciples, his field experience in Yemen, and his rare 
courage in standing up against the abuses of the 
Hamidian regime led to his appointment, following 
the 1908 revolution, as chief of the Ottoman general 
Staff. For two and a half years he worked, often in 
conjunction with von der Goltz and Mahmud Shewket 
Pasha, to reform the system of training for officers 
and non-commissioned officers, to create a reserve 
officer corps, to introduce new model regiments, 
to arrange manoeuvres, and on transportation and 
mobilization schemes for the defence of the European 
parts of the empire. During the April 1909 Counter- 
Revolution, ‘Izzet helped to establish order within 
the capital as the Hareket Ordusu approached Istan¬ 
bul. Differences with MabmQd Pasha, the minister 
of war, and his old teacher von der Goltz contributed 
to ‘Izzet’s desire for reassignment. ‘Izzet disagreed 
with Shewket’s method of handling unrest in Albania, 
and resented what he thought to be encroachment by 
the minister of war in matters of manoeuvres and 
personnel management. Meanwhile, Imam Yabya had 
resumed his revolt and laid siege to the Yemeni 
capital of San‘a’. Upon the death of ‘Abd Allah 
Pasha, commander-in-chief in Yemen, ‘Izzet was 
dispatched to take his place (February 1911-Decem- 
ber 1912), while officially on leave from his post as 
chief of staff. He succeeded in relieving the besieged 
Yemeni capital of San‘ 5 ? and in concluding a com¬ 
promise peace at Da'an whereby Imam YabyS 
was recognized as temporal and spiritual head of the 
Zaydi sect, with the prerogative of appointing local 
officials on the sultan’s behalf. In return, Yabya 
acknowledged the sultan’s suzerainty and joined an 
alliance with Ottoman forces against the rebellious 
Sayyid Idris to the north. 

While in Yemen, ‘Izzet was dismayed to learn 
that upon the outbreak of the First Balkan War, the 
new war minister, Nazim Pasha, had acted in com- 
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plete disregard of ‘Izzet’s careful strategic plans by 
proceeding to the offensive before preparations were 
complete. Because of transportation difficulties, 
‘Izzet managed to return only as Turkish forces were 
withdrawing to Cataldja, outside the gates of the 
capital. When members of the Committee of Union 
and Progress seized power in the coup d’etat of 
23 January 1923, ‘Izzet was offered the post of 
generalissimo under the new cabinet of Mahmud 
Shewket. At first he declined, having opposed the 
Unionist plot and being profoundly shocked at the 
death of Na?lm Pasha, who was shot during the coup. 
He subsequently reconsidered in view of the danger 
of renewed war on the Balkans and of the prospect 
that Enwer [}.«.], whom ‘Izzet considered impetuous, 
political, and less than competent, might obtain 
the post. Accordingly, ‘Izzet on 30 January 1913 
was named to the post of deputy commander-in-chief 
(bashkumandan wektli —the sultan himself being 
the nominal bashkumandan) and, following Mahmud 
Shewket’s assassination by anti-Unionist conspira¬ 
tors in June, that of minister of war in the cabinet 
of Sa'Id Halim Pasha. As generalissimo ‘Izzet 
was in charge of the campaign resulting in the re¬ 
capture of Edirne in the Second Balkan War (July 
1913). Since he gave priority to his post as supreme 
commander, the minister of marine, Curiiksulu 
Mahmud Pasha, frequently acted as interim minister 
of war, e.g., in concluding the agreement in the 
autumn of 1913 by which the German military 
mission under General Otto Liman von Sanders was 
brought to Turkey. 

‘Izzet had some reservations about the far-reaching 
powers of that mission which, he believed, threatened 
the integrity of the Ottoman command structure. 
Subsequently, the purge of the incompetent officers 
after the Balkan Wars proved, for ‘Izzet’s taste, too 
sweeping in scope and too political in the details of 
its implementation, and these differences with the 
dominant Unionist partly led to his resignation both 
as minister of war and deputy commander-in-chief 
around the end of 1913. He was succeeded in both 
posts by Enwer Pasha. 

According to 'Izzet’s own account (Inal, 1979; 
Klinghardt, 231 f.), the Ottoman government about 
this time favoured making 'Izzet prince of Albania. 
Although the plan received some backing among Al¬ 
banian leaders both in Istanbul and in Albania itself, 
‘Izzet rejected it out of fear that “Albania might 
suffer harm on my account” (yiiziimden A rnavudhiga 
fenaltk gelecegi). 

‘Izzet spent two years in semi-retirement, but 
early in 1916 took command of the front against 
Russia with headquarters at Diyarbakr. The disas¬ 
trous defeat at Sarikamlsh, under Enwer’s personal 
command, had all but destroyed the Eastern front 
the year before. The best ‘Izzet could do with his 
decimated and ill-supplied troops was to slow down 
the Russian advance through the Armenian and 
Kurdish mountains. When the revolution of February 
1917 led to the collapse of the Russian armies, ‘Izzet 
asked to be relieved of what was no longer an actual 
front command. He subsequently served as Ottoman 
military delegate to the peace conferences at Brest 
Litovsk, with Russia, and at Bucharest, with 
Roumania (December 1917-May 1918). 

Following the collapse of the Palestinian-Syrian 
front, the resignation of the Tal'at-Enwer cabinet, 
and Ahmed Tewflk Pasha’s fruitless attempt to form 
a government, the task was assigned to ‘Izzet Pasha. 
He served as grand vizier (sadr a'fam), from 14 
October to n November 1918, at the head of a gov¬ 


ernment that included a few moderate Unionists, no¬ 
tably Diawid [y.u.] at the Ministry of Finance; the 
parliamentary leader of the Unionist anti-war faction 
that had formed early in 1918, ‘Ali Fetbi [Okyar]; 
and various non-political figures, such as the naval 
hero Hiiseyin Ra J uf [Orbay] and the imperial historio¬ 
grapher ‘Abd al-Rahman Sheref. The most urgent 
task was the conclusion of an armistice, and ‘Izzet 
tried to make contact with the Allied powers through 
a variety of channels. The successful one proved to 
be the dispatch of the British General Charles Towns- 
hend, captured at Kut in 1916, to the headquarters of 
Vice-Admiral Sir Somerset Arthur Gough-Calthorpe 
in the harbour of Mudros on the Aegean island of 
Lemnos. The Ottoman delegation that went to 
Mudros soon after was headed by Huseyin Ra’uf and 
Reshad Hikmet, under-secretary of foreign affairs. 
On the grand vizier’s instructions, the delegates 
insisted on obtaining safe-conduct for the German 
and Austrian military personnel stationed in 
Turkey; but they yielded on such points as the 
Allies’ right to occupy key cities, harbours, and 
railway junctions throughout what remained of 
the Ottoman Empire. Determined not to jeopardize 
relations with the Allies through disputes over the 
interpretation of the armistice, ‘Izzet ordered that 
no resistance be offered when British troops moved 
substantially beyond the lines attained when the 
armistice took effect on October 31, occupying the 
cities of Mosul and Iskenderun. (This decision led to 
a spirited exchange of telegrams with Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha, then commander of the Syrian front, which 
Kemal published in 1926). 

When it became known that Enwer, Tal'at, 
Djemal, and other leading Unionists had fled Istanbul 
on 2 November 1918, thereby evading any criminal or 
political responsibility for their war policies, ‘Izzet’s 
political authority was seriously undermined. He had 
had no advance knowledge of the escape and indeed 
tried to get German and Austrian authorities to re¬ 
turn the fugitives from Odessa (the co-operation he 
received probably being less than sincere). In view 
of the political pressures against him, ‘Izzet re¬ 
signed on November 8, and three days later the 
sultan replaced his middle-of-the-road government 
with a clearly anti-Unionist one under Ahmed 
Tewflk. 

In May 1919 ‘Izzet briefly entered the second 
Damad Ferid [g.v.] government as minister without 
portfolio as part of a show of national unity in view 
of the Greek landings at Izmir. In July he refused 
to enter Ferid’s next cabinet which undertook to 
mount a military campaign against the Kemalist 
“rebels”. In October 1920 he accepted the ministry 
of the interior in a cabinet under Ahmed Tewflk that 
took a more conciliatory line. ‘Izzet and §Slih 
Jihulu?! [Kezrak] Pasha were dispatched to Biledjik 
(midway to Ankara) in December to negotiate some 
arrangement with Mustafa Kemal Pasha and his 
Grand National Assembly. But Kemal refused to 
recognize the delegation as representing any kind 
of government in Istanbul or to let his guests return 
to their capital. Instead Kemal detained them in 
Ankara, hoping that Kemalist successes against 
irregular forces (under Cerkes Edhem [?.v.]) and 
against the Greek armies would sufficiently impress 
them to join his side. Upon their steadfast refusal, 
‘Izzet and his colleagues were at last allowed to 
return to Istanbul, in March 1921, on promise of 
resigning their government offices there. When in 
June ‘Izzet Pasha re-entered the next cabinet 
under Ahmed Tewflk Pasha as foreign minister, he 
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received a reproachful telegram from Mustafa Kemal; 
in reply he did not repudiate his earlier promise as 
having been extorted but rather pleaded patriotic 
duty and his manifest lack of personal ambition. He 
continued in his post until the dissolution of the 
sultan’s government in November 1922. 

‘Izzet Pasha was a soldier of outstanding talent 
and high-minded patriotism. Pomiankowski (p. 38), 
as Austrian military plenipotentiary one of the most 
reliable observers of the late Ottoman military and 
political scene, refers to him on the occasion of his 
resignation in early 1914 as “in the best years of his 
many powers, an enlightened and experienced soldier, 
and at the time respected as the only competent and 
energetic Turkish military commander” (damals als 
der einzige tiichtige tiirkische Heeresfiihrer angesehen). 
His administrative and diplomatic gifts became evi¬ 
dent at various junctures, but he retained a life-long 
distaste for factionalism and political manoeuvring. It 
was his misfortune to have risen to the top of the 
military profession at a time when military and po¬ 
litical questions were inextricably intertwined, both 
through domestic instability and through the empire’s 
decline and eventual collapse under foreign pressure. 
His devotion to duty rarely allowed him to refuse a 
responsible assignment; his probity rarely allowed 
him to keep it for long. Thus he repeatedly saw others 
dissipate the fruits of his labours—only to find him¬ 
self called back to retrieve or liquidate their mis¬ 
takes. His political moderation and lack of party am¬ 
bition typically kept him in the middle—between 
Unionists and anti-Unionists, or Kemalists and anti- 
Kemalists. A loyal servant of the Ottoman Empire 
until the very end, he lived under the Turkish Repub¬ 
lic in quiet retirement in his home in Istanbul until 
his death. 
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(D. A. Rustow and G. W. Swanson) 
‘IZZ al-DIN b. al-SULAM al SULAMI [see 

AL-SULAMl]. 

'IZZl (SCleyman Efendj), d. 1168/1755, Ottoman 
official historiographer (wak'a-niivis [q .».]), 
was the son of a certain Khalil Agha, the ketkhuda 
of the BaltadjI guard of Mebemmed IV’s daughter 
Khadi&e Sultan. Educated by his father and private 
tutors, he also learned calligraphy (Mustaklmzade, 
Tuhfe-i Khatlalin. Istanbul 1928, 212). His father’s 
connexions with the court procured him a series 
of secretarial posts, so that he rose to be Mektubi-i 
ketkhudd-i sadr-i ‘ali in 1152/1739. As such he 
was present at the operations round Belgrade, and 
the recovery of the city inspired him to make a copy 
of the Siileymdn-ndme of Karacelebizade [q.v.) and 
append a short memoir of his own on this second 
conquest (autograph Ms: Istanbul, Topkapi Sarayi, 
Emanet Hazinesi 1395 = Karatay, No. 684). On 1 
Radjab 1158/30 July 1745, on the recommendation of 
the Re’Is al-Kuttab, he was appointed wah'-a-niivis in 
succession to Sjubljl [q.v.]. In 1160/1747, without re¬ 
signing as wak^a-niivis, he was appointed "master of 
ceremonies” (teshrifdtll). He died in Djumada II 
1168/March-April 1755, and was buried near Edirne 
Kaplsl, beside Sheykh Muradzade who had initiated 
him into the Nakshbendl order. 

His official history covers the years 1157-65 (1744- 
52), and was printed in Istanbul in 1199/1785. 
Manuscripts are numerous (see Babinger, 288; 1 st. 
kiit. tiirkfe tarih ve cog. yazmalan hat., i/2, no. 82; 
Karatay, nos. 930-9, no. 937 being the “presentation 
copy” to the sultan; etc.). In a preamble he describes 
the value of history as a guide to conduct and policy, 
so that the historian’s duty is to write honestly and 
frankly. He gives very full details on appointments 
and changes in the Diwan-i hiimdyiin, so that the 
work is a valuable source for the biographies of 
statesmen; it occasionally incorporates the accounts 
of eye-witnesses which he commissioned. The work 
is written in the most elaborate and ornate style of 
inBid 3 , and abounds in chronograms. He composed a 
dtwdn, but won little fame as a poet. In the field of 
mysticism, he translated from Persian the Anis al- 
talibin of Salab al-Din b. Mubarak al-Bukharl. 
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fieri, iii, ioif.; Babinger, 287!.; Necib Suyol- 
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cuzade, Devhalul-kiittdb (sic), Istanbul 1942, 95. 
This is an abridgement of the article in I A, 


fasc. 54, 1267-9, which has further references to 
sources still in manuscript. 

(Ismet Parmaksizo6lu) 


J 


JACOB [see ya‘kOb, isra’Il]. 

JA£N [see djayyan], 

JAFFA [see yAfa], 

JAIN [see djayn]. 

JANISSARIES (see devshirme, yeRi-6eri). 
JAPHET [see yafithI. 

JASMINE [see yasamIn], 

JAWNPUR [see djawnpur]. 

JAVA [see Indonesia], 

JEREMIAH [see irmiya]. 

JERUSALEM [see al-kuds]. 

JESUS [see c isA]. 

JINNAH [see qjinah]. The name, commonly 
believed to be from Arabic dfanah, is in fact from 
jheepa, Gujerati for “thin”. (Ed.) 

JOHN THE BAPTIST [see yahya], 

JONAH [see yunus], 

JORDAN [see urdiinn]. 

JOSEPH [see yusuf]. 

JOSHUA [see yusha‘]. 

JUDAEO-ARABIC, the usual name for the spoken 
—or in some cases the written—language of the 
Jews in the Arabic-speaking countries, 
i. Judaeo-Arabic dialects. 

The traditional term “Judaeo-Arabic” has certain¬ 
ly less justification when used in connection with the 
spoken usage than with the written usage defined 
above. It suggests the erroneous idea of a form of 
speech common to all Arabic-speaking Jews, and 
offering characteristics linked in some way to 
religious or ethnic facts. Now though it cannot be 
denied that the religious factor has influenced the 
Arabic spoken by the Jews, that influence is limited 
to what is least central to the language, to the cultural 
and particularly the cultic vocabulary, where forms of 
Hebrew or Aramaic origin abound. The actual struc¬ 
tures of Arabic remain in all particulars untouched 
and do not reflect those of the religious language. 
In other respects there is no one form of Arabic 
common to all Arabic-speaking Jews, but dialectical 
usages as varied as those characteristic of the dif¬ 
ferent groups of Muslims. There is thus properly 
speaking no such thing as Judaeo-Arabic. But it is 
possible, nevertheless, to bring out, at numerous 
points within the Arab domain, particular character¬ 
istics which within a certain locality serve to dis¬ 
tinguish the usage of the Jews from that of their 
Muslim neighbours. 

These particularities may be few in number. Thus 
in Cairo the Jewish community (today virtually 
extinct) seems in its latter days to have been diffe¬ 
rentiated linguistically from the Muslim community 
merely by a few characteristics of which the only 
relatively important ones were, in the field of phone¬ 
tics, the virtual disappearance of “emphasis”, 
and in the field of morphology the use of the prefix 
«- to mark the 1st pers. sing, of the imperfect. But 
the Coptic language also displays a weakening of the 
“emphatic” pharyngalization and the »- form is in 
general use in Alexandria. In Jerusalem, apart from 
the religious vocabulary, only minor, sporadic, un¬ 


stable differences were to be noted, affecting above 
all the intonation of phrases, occasionally the pro¬ 
duction of vocalic variants or the frequency of certain 
adaptations of adjacent phonemes. Insofar as the few 
clear data at our disposal permit us to gain a com¬ 
prehensive idea of this phenomenon, it appears that 
in the greater part of the Arab East (Arabian penin¬ 
sula, northern ‘Irak, Syria, Lebanon, Palestine, Jor¬ 
dan), the facts may be compared to the situation in 
Jerusalem; but different circumstances prevailed in 
southern ‘Irak on the one hand and the Maghrib on 
the other. 

As far as the East is concerned, it is in Baghdad 
that the speech patterns of the various communities 
diverged most clearly. That of the Jews (J) before 
their emigration presented certain analogies with 
the dialect used by the Christians and on the 
other hand differed from that of the Muslims (M) 
in various essential points. On the plane of phonology 
the following correspondances between the speech of 
the Muslims (M), that of the Jews (J), and classical 
Arabic (C) may be observed: (C) tfaf: (M) g: (J) A; 
(C) kaf: (M) tsh (in certain defined situations): (J) k; 
(C, M) r: (J) gh. (for a large number of people); to 
(C) l there often corresponds when a velar is present 
(M) / but (J) l. (C) u and i merge in (J) a: M keeps 
a distinction between the two sounds but with a dis¬ 
tribution different from that of (C): (M) occasionally 
equates il or a to (C, J) a\ more often than (M), (J) 
has -a corresponding to (C) d; equally, (J) demon¬ 
strates the imdla [q.v.] of d that is unknown in (M); 
some differences in syllabic structure and accentua¬ 
tion may be illustrated by the following forms: (M) 
sdhbi “my friend, gubti “my room”: (J) jafi Jbi, 
kdbbiti. On the plane of morphology, the most out¬ 
standing items concerned conjugation. For the perfect 
the suffixes were: (M) sing. 1. -t, 3d. -at-, plur. 2. -Id, 
3. -aw. (J) -(«, -a(, -(am, -u; for the unattached 
pronouns, compare (M) sing. 1. am, 3.m. huwwd, 
plur. 1. shna, 2. dntu, 3. humma: (J) ana, huwxvi, 
nvhna, dntdm, humrni; suffix pronouns: (M) sing. 1. 
-il-ya, 2. f. tsh, 3. m. *, -a, f. -ha-. (J) -i/-yi, -k{i), 
-(n) u, -(h)a, -(h)tm. The feminine ending was (M) 
-a/-a( but, frequently, (J)-»; to obtain the nomen 
unitatis the suffix -a/-a( was added in Baghdad (M), 
-dyi in Baghdad (J). Lastly we must note the differ¬ 
ence in value of the verbal prefix da- which consti¬ 
tuted the mark of the jussive and the progressive 
present for (M), but only the jussive for (J). (J) util¬ 
ised for the present the verbal prefix ka(d)-, (M) had 
also, less frequently, a form goad for this purpose). On 
the lexical plane the following are particularly note¬ 
worthy: (M) batshdr “tomorrow”: (J) ghada; (M) 
hwaya “much” (J) ktigh ; (M) hna “here”: (J) h6ni. 

In the Maghrib, although the phenomenon is not 
universal, Jewish speech forms which differ markedly 
from those of neighbouring Muslims were frequently 
encountered. At Fez for example, distinguishing 
features were numerous and important. The following, 
in particular, are noteworthy: the pronunciation 1 of 
kaf (M A), z, s (2, s in association with an “em- 
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phatic”) of djim and shin respectively; the form of 
the 3rd pers. fem. sing, of the perfect in CCVC-i 
(kisbt) identical to the 1st and 2nd pers. (M CYCCVf 
kstbst), the conjugation of an "unvoiced” verb in the 
perfect without the element before the flexional 
ending (M habbit, J babbit)-, the pattern -CVCC- of 
the imperfect (idakhl “he is entering”); for the per¬ 
sonal pronouns, the forms of the 1st pers. ydtia {af¬ 
ter a vowel) and the alternating forms in «- for the 
3rd pers.: (loan and /loan, niya and hiya, notna and 
hdtna; the running together, in the form nlin, of the 
2nd pers. sing. masc. and fem. pronouns; as far as 
lexicography is concerned, the use of fa “to see” 
(M shdf). It must be added that the Jewish speech 
form used, in current speech, derived verbal patterns 
with the prefix n- to express the passive, and ac¬ 
knowledged a form with the prefix /-///- with lengthen¬ 
ing of the theme vowel; itta l miil. 

Information about the speech forms of Jews in 
other Moroccan cities is rare, but one might note at 
Marrakesh the same assimilation of the prepalatal 
fricatives to the corresponding sibilants, i.e., s for 
shin, z for djtm, and the same treatment of the sin¬ 
gular forms of the perfect; tfrabt “I have, thou hast, 
she has hit”. In other areas, for example at Tinghir, 
one noted once more the assimilation of sibilants and 
palatal fricatives, but this time, as in some Tunisian 
towns, to the advantage of the latter; sin>sh, zdy>j, 
except in conjunction with “emphatics” which 
compelled the pronunciation 5 and 2. The speech of 
the Debdu Jews was characterized by a tendency to 
lose the “emphatic” articulation, the pronunciation 
h for kdf, and above all by the conjugation of the 
perfect, which gave in the sing, a 1st and 2nd pers. 
masc. with the form kdtltt, and a 3rd pers. fem. with 
the form knit. 

At Tlemcen a bringing forward of the point of ar¬ 
ticulation of velars and palatals made k and tsh 
correspond respectively to k and k among the Mus¬ 
lims. Apart from this, h was often reduced to nil, 
the diphthongs to long vowels homophonic with the 
semi-consonant. We must note also that the Muslim 
preposition m‘d “with” (in constructions including 
a suffix pronoun) was replaced by md* (before a 
vowel)/f»o c (before a consonant) amongst the Jews. 
Beside this the latter were differentiated by the use of 
the forms daba for “now” (M cbritok), liydsh “why?” 
(M liydh), ashfe, ashin-huwajhiya “what?” {Mash). 

In Algiers one noticed as differentiating character¬ 
istics of the speech of the Jews—which is now used 
only by a few elderly people who live outside Al¬ 
geria—the extreme weakness of the "emphatics”, 
often reduced to the corresponding simple conso¬ 
nants; the non-affrication of the unvoiced dental 
(J t: M is), the tendency in certain cases to the 
affrication of d (M. d: J dz), the tendency to make 
the prepalatals into sibilants (often s for sh, dz for d£), 
the bringing forward of the point of articulation of 
kh and gh, the transfer from A to ’, the frequent 
dropping of h, the reduction of the series of short 
vowels to a single phoneme of neutral sound (with 
variants tending one way or the other according 
to neighbouring sounds), and a very pronounced 
imdla on the end syllable. As for morphology, 
particular note must be taken of the form of the 
masculine suffix pronoun after a vowel: <1 for Muslim 
-a. Furthermore J utilised md ( "with” (M m c a), 
innd “here" (M hna), daba “now” (M dsrwok), Ibdrah 
“yesterday” (M (y)dmfs). 

The differences between various usages amongst 
Jews and Muslims respectively were also very pro¬ 
nounced in Tunis. The two phonological systems di¬ 


verged widely over whole sectors. The two series of 
M dentals, occlusive and spirant, were replaced by a 
single occlusive series in J. J had brought together 
s and sh on the one hand, 2 and j on the other. The 
sounds produced were, generally, sh and j, with s 
and 2 constituting conditioned variants before non- 
emphatic r; in association with emphatics, sh and j 
resulted respectively in $ and ?. J had no laryngeally 
articulated phonemes. To M h corresponded, accord¬ 
ing to context, either nothing or a lengthening of the 
adjacent phoneme. The vowelling of J had reduced 
the former d and f to a single phoneme 2; moreover ft 
remained distinct only within narrow limits. M had 
only partially operated this reduction, so that very 
frequently the’vowel sounds for the same word were 
not identical in the two forms of speech. On the 
other hand, in most cases, J had kept the diphthongs 
aw and ay which have become u and I in M. The mor¬ 
phology also displayed fairly clear-cut differences. 
For example in detached personal pronouns plural 
were (M) a/wa, inluma, huma: (J) ohna, intumdn, 
ftmdn ; the masc. sing, attached pronoun for the 3rd 
pers., after a vowel, was (M) -A: (J) -n; for verbs with 
the 3rd radical -y, the 3rd pers. plur. in (M) tnmshiu: 
(J) tnmshyu; the verbs which formerly had a 1st 
radical hamza were of the type (M) a mar: (J) a»tsr{r); 
the intensive pattern of verbs with a 2nd radical semi¬ 
vowel was (M) zawwiz, seyyir: (J) juwuijljftteij, 
fiyyarlfiyaf, to the copula of being (M) l dd, tna 
c atsh “there is (still), there is no longer” corresponded 
(J) bba, ma bkash, etc. Reasonably similar situations 
might be discerned in other Tunisian cities, and 
particularly in Sousse. 

The speech patterns of Jews in Libya have not 
been sufficiently studied before the displacement of 
their communities. For Tripoli itself we can only 
mention a few characteristics, though these are 
significant. Thus the Jews of this town pronounced as 
an unvoiced back velar k the sound pronounced by 
their fellow citizens g. Also notable are (M) t: (J) 
tsh before i and e, and on the morphological plane 
(M) md/a-i “my master”: (J) mold-ya-, (M) ishuf “he 
sees”: (J) ydra. 

The essential problem was that of the meaning of 
this phenomenon of differentiation. It must be 
stressed that this phenomenon was not solely nor 
even particularly characteristic of the Jewish mino¬ 
rities in the domain of Arab Islam. To remain 
within this domain, which nonetheless is not the 
only one where such observations can be made, 
one may call to mind that where groups of Christians 
exist, for example, linguistic differences may also 
mark them out. So it is in southern ‘Irak and in 
Baghdad itself where a speech pattern similar 
but not identical to that of the Jews clearly dis¬ 
tinguishes Christians from Muslims. In the West 
where the only Arabic-speaking Christians are of 
Maltese origin, their own dialect has withstood 
several centuries of contact, and right up to the 
present day distinguishes them linguistically from 
other groups. We are speaking, in fact, of the normal 
consequence of the situations of relative isolation 
in which minorities may have lived. The develop¬ 
ment has taken place in a partly autonomous fashion 
in proportion as socio-historical conditions may have 
differed. 

a) The retention in Jewish usage of characteristics 
which had disappeared or been transformed in neigh¬ 
bouring Muslim speech patterns was often due to the 
greater resistance of the Jews to certain socio¬ 
cultural pressures. Thus in numerous places where 
nomads had become part of the sedentary population, 
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their linguistic influence had operated with much 
greater force on the Muslims than on the Jews. The 
clearest example is that of c Iralj, where Muslim 
speech is of the Bedouin type, closely related to that 
of the nomads in lower ‘Irak, whereas Jewish speech 
was clearly allied to that of the ancient cities of upper 
‘Irak, free from Bedouin characteristics. In some 
Maghrib! towns also, the unvoiced articulation of kdf 
distinguished the speech of the Jews from that of the 
Muslims who pronounce it g like the nomads. This 
is so in Tripoli, Oran, Sidi Bel Abbes, etc. 

b) Developments particular to Jewish speech forms 
may, on the other hand, have been provoked or pre¬ 
cipitated by cultural contacts alien to or less intense 
for the Muslims. Doubtless there are particular con¬ 
tacts, maintained with more or less facility according 
to the period, between Arabic-speaking Jewish com¬ 
munities of nearby or relatively distant regions: the 
links between the Jews of Algiers and Tlemcen can 
perhaps explain the use by Jews from Algiers of the 
form d&ba “now”, a western form not used by the 
Algiers Muslims. But the most decisive contacts, in 
known cases, seem to have been with non-Arabic 
speaking groups. Thus in the Maghrib the influence 
of Spanish-speaking immigrants operated, more 
strongly in the west than in the east, and was 
responsible notably for lexical modification, but 
perhaps also at least partially for certain phonetic 
phenomena such as the treatment of sibilants. 
Furthermore the influence of foreign colonies in 
Arab cities has often been more decisive for the 
Jewish community. Thus in North Africa French, 
which moreover finally supplanted Arabic almost 
entirely in some strata of the Jewish population, 
to a greater or lesser extent according to the country, 
had contributed in numerous instances to the 
changing of the Jewish speech forms, not only 
by the addition of a large new vocabulary, but 
also by the model it provided for new syntax patterns. 
On the phonetic plane, for example, a weakening 
of the “emphatics” or even their replacement 
by the corresponding simple consonants, as well 
as the back pronunciation of r, was common amongst 
the bilingual French-Arabic speakers. 

c) One must also take into account the original 
heterogeneousness of the population of a certain 
number of cities. The various ethnic groups, often 
taking up residence at different periods, may come 
from separate regions with linguistic habits already 
differentiated. An obvious example is that of the 
Christian population of Baghdad which seems to be 
made up largely of relatively recent immigrants 
from Mosul. This fact is reflected in their speech 
pattern which is of the sedentary type, similar to 
but not identical with that of the Jews whose 
arrival in Baghdad took place at a very much earlier 
date, but very analogous precisely to that of Mosul. 
(As has been pointed out above the speech of the 
Muslims is of the “Bedouin” type.) In this regard, 
the case of Tunisian speech patterns is also striking. 
All those of the Jews displayed the assimilation 
of the interdentals to their corresponding dentals, 
whereas the distinction is maintained in all speech 
patterns of Muslims, except at Mahdiya. This last 
type doubtless represented the old koine of tfayra- 
wan. Now it certainly appears that the KayrawSn 
area was the centre from which numerous colonies 
of Jews were dispersed to the Tunisian cities. It 
is interesting to note also from this same point of 
view, that the speech of the Jews of Tlemcen and 
Oran seems to have been of the same type as that of 
the Msirda and Trara hill Muslims, whereas that of 


the old sedentary Muslims of Tlemcen belongs to a 
different type. 

These linguistic particularities of certain groups 
of Arabic-speaking Jews have, in general, no com¬ 
mon underlying features, except that of being speech 
patterns related to old urban dialects in contact with 
dialects which have occasionally been “Bedouinised”, 
and which have evolved in relatively autonomous 
fashion. The traits which were most commonly cited 
as being characteristic, at least for the Maghrib: 
change from k to 5 or velarized k, palatalization of k 
( k>tsh ), apart from the fact that they are sporadic 
were in no way specifically Jewish; they arose from 
phenomena spread over vast areas, where they 
concerned Muslims equally. (See art. ‘arabiyya: 
the Magljribl dialects). In the same way the pronun¬ 
ciation gh of r and the weakness of h are frequent 
amongst the oldest settled peoples. More character¬ 
istic, however, is the deterioration of the sibilants 
which has often been noticed in the speech of Maghrib! 
Jews, Berber speakers, incidentally, as well as 
Arabic speakers. This deterioration is not every¬ 
where, as is frequently stated, a lisp, the reduction 
of palatal to alveolar fricatives. Certainly this is 
the case in the speech of Fez or Marrakesh, and a 
tendency in this direction had been noted at Algiers. 
But it is the opposite, the change from alveolar 
to palatal fricatives, in the absence of complicating 
factors, which has been ascertained among other 
Moroccan Jews (Toghda) or those of certain Tunisian 
cities (Tunis or Sousse for example). What is in 
question, therefore, is the tendency to assimilation 
of the two series which is produced according to 
different patterns in the various speech forms 
concerned. It is possible that there may be here a 
characteristic of a particular group of Jews which 
was dispersed across the Maghrib. It seems, however, 
more realistic to see a sort of Spanishness which the 
Spanish-speaking immigrants introduced, as people 
with prestige, in the course of their Arabization. 

Private language. A form of slang used by Jewish 
traders and artisans was spread across the whole area. 
It was normally called laMn, from the Hebrew word 
meaning “tongue, language", occasionally ishiiruni 
from ysshuriin which in the Bible is applied to the 
people of Israel. This slang was based on the utilisa¬ 
tion of a basically Hebrew vocabulary in accordance 
with completely Arabic morphology and syntax. 

Written language. The majority of the Arabic¬ 
speaking Jewish communities used Arabic as a 
written language (by means of Hebrew characters 
provided where necessary with diacritical marks). 
This use, which often depended upon a linguistic 
level superior to that of the spoken language, is not 
to be confused with the variety of Middle Arabic 
called Judaeo-Arabic (see below under ii). At least 
in the few cases which it has been possible to study, 
in the absence of a more complete record, it was a 
question of using the local dialects, often purified 
of what was most strictly characteristic of them, 
taking as a general norm the Muslim speech of the 
large cities. For instance, in the Maghrib the con¬ 
fusions between sin, say on the one hand, and shin, 
dgim on the other, and again between kaf and hamsa, 
were avoided because these confusions are particular 
to certain forms of speech and, moreover, felt to be 
more or less ridiculous changes for the worse. In 
the same way an effort to restore h could be noted 
everywhere, leading at times to hyper-correction. 
On the other hand the dentals were rarely distinguish¬ 
ed from the interdentals, since few urban speech 
forms, Jewish or Muslim, had retained this distinc- 
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tion. Often these kinds of koine had their own 
characteristics, absent from all or most Jewish 
speech patterns, and appeared as archaisms; thus 
to take as an example a koine current at least through¬ 
out the eastern Maghrib, one could see in it the 
distinction, relatively rare in the Jewish speech 
forms of this region, between the second persons 
masculine and feminine singular of the perfect, 
the formation of feminine plurals for adjectives in 
■at, the use of the relative *ldy (read as oldi), of the 
adverb hdkda, “thus, like that”, of the conjunction 
J » (read as on), at times *yn (read as in), “if”, of the 
preposition mtl (moil), “as", etc. 

Bibliography: An attempt at a general 
characterisation of Arabic speech in Jewish groups 
is found in H. Blanc, Communal dialects in Bagh¬ 
dad, Cambridge Mass. 1964, 12-16 and passim, 
which has provided the points mentioned here con¬ 
cerning Jerusalem and Baghdad. See also J. 
Mansour, The Arabic dialect of the Jews of Baghdad 
. . ., in Journal of Jewish Studies, viii (1957), 187-98. 
The general tendencies of M. Misses, Die Ent- 
stehungsursache der jiidischen Dialekte, Vienna 
rgrs, are doubtful.—See scattered information 
in D. Cohen, Etudes de linguistique stmitique et 
arabe, Paris 1970, 105-25.—On the Yemen, 

information is to be found in S. D. Goitein, 
Jemenische Geschichten, in ZS, viii (1932), 162-81, 
ix (1933), 19-43; Jemenica, Sfrrichworter und 
Redensarten aus Central-Jetnen, Leipzig 1933. 
D. Tomiche in Encyclopedic de la Pleiade (Vol. 
Le Langage), Paris 1968, 1179-80, deals rapidly 
with the Arabic dialects of the Egyptian Jews. 
—For the Maghrib W. Marfais, Le dialecte arabe 
de Tlemcen, Paris 1902, passim; M. Cohen, Le 
parler arabe des Juifs d’Alger, Paris 1912; G. Millon, 
Les parlers de la region d'Alger, in RA, lxxxi (1937), 
345 - 51 ; J. Cantineau, Les parlers arabes du 
dipartement d’Alger, in RA, lxxxiv (Z940), 220-31; 
Ph. Marais in Initiation a VAlgtrie, Paris 1957, 
215-37 and EI l article Algeria; G. S. Colin, ED, 
article morocco; L. Brunet, Notes sur le parler 
arabe des Juifs de Fes, in Hesperis, xxii (1936), 1-32; 
L. Brunet and E. Malka, Textes judio-arabes de 
Fes, Rabat 1939; Glossaire judio-arabe de FIs, 
Rabat 1940; Ch. Pellat, Abraham et Nemrod dans 
le parler arabe des Juifs de Debdou, in Hesperis, 
xxxix (1952), 121-45; H. Zafrani, Les langues 
juives du Maroc, in Revue de la Mediterrande et 
de I'Occident musulman, iv (1967); Pedagogic 
juive en ierre d’Islam, Paris 1969 (Moroccan 
texts, pp. 145-58); D. Cohen, Le parler arabe 
des Juifs de Tunis, Textes et documents, Paris 
1964, 1-17; Grammaire (in press); fitudes de lin¬ 
guistique stmitique et arabe, Paris 1970, 150-71. 
—For Tripoli; E. Cesiro, L’arabo parlato a Tri¬ 
poli, Milan 1939, 24, 46, 224m On the literature, 
see above all E. Vassel, La litterature populaire 
des Israelites tunisiens, Paris 1906-7. (D. Cohen) 

ii. Mediaeval Judaeo-Arabic. 

Judaeo-Arabic (= JA) as used by mediaeval 
Arabic-speaking Jews in their writings, mainly in 
those written by Jews for Jews, especially in the 
first half of the second millennium A.D. is one of the 
main branches of Middle Arabic (= M A; see c Ara- 
biyya (3) ). Since Jews, like Christians, were less 
inclined to use the Classical language in their writings 
than their Muslim contemporaries, their writings 
are especially apt for the investigation of MA. Like 
MA texts in general, JA writings are not written 
in genuine MA vernacular, but in what may be 


styled “MA Literary Standard”, exhibiting a whole 
range of styles with infinitely varied mixtures of 
classical and MA elements. Accordingly, the pheno¬ 
mena characteristic of (MA in general and) JA (in 
particular) have to be collected from deviations from 
classical features. Yet even among these deviations 
one has to distinguish carefully between genuine 
MA and pseudo-correct (including hyper-correct) 
features. The latter are original MA forms which 
were “corrected” because of the author’s desire to 
write classical Arabic. As a result of these “correc¬ 
tions”, however, non-existent forms came into 
being; these corrected forms were, as a matter 
of fact, neither classical (because the author, lacking 
sufficient knowledge of classical Arabic, did not 
succeed in forming the intended classical feature) 
nor living vernacular (because the author had 
“corrected” them). 

As to the linguistic character of (MA in general 
and) JA (in particular), it already clearly exhibits 
all the structural peculiarities that characterize mod¬ 
ern Arabic dialects. Perhaps the most important 
event in the field of phonetics was the change in the 
nature of vowels, partly, at least, caused by the 
accent becoming strongly centralized: they became 
weakened, becoming liable to change and elimination. 
Final short vowels have disappeared (this being one, 
but not the only, reason for the disappearance of 
cases and moods). In the sphere of the consonants 
the most conspicuous change is the weakening and 
disappearance of the glottal stop. As to the linguistic 
structure, so far as such different and intricate fea¬ 
tures may be reduced to a common denominator, 
the most conspicuous deviation from classical Arabic 
was that MA detached itself from the synthetic type 
and instead approached the analytic type, which gen¬ 
erally indicates one concept by one word. The most 
striking outward sign of this phenomenon is the dis¬ 
appearance of the mood and case endings. The status 
constructus has been somewhat reduced. The dual is 
often replaced by the plural, and the relative pro¬ 
noun alladhi has become invariable (in many cases 
apparently being a classical spelling for vernacular 
illi, which is very rare in MA texts). The differences 
between relative clauses after determinate and inde¬ 
terminate antecedents, strictly maintained in classical 
Arabic, are blurred. Asyndetic clauses occur in 
every syntactic environment, both in coordination, 
especially after verbs indicating movement, and in 
subordination, particularly in object clauses. Indirect 
questions often take the form of conditional clauses. 
The most frequent negation is md. The feminine 
plural is widely replaced by the masculine, and the 
passive, formed in classical Arabic by internal vowel 
change, by reflexive verbal forms. The most far- 
reaching changes have affected the numerals. More¬ 
over, the fixed and accurate style of classical Arabic 
is largely replaced by an inconstant and careless 
language. 

Despite the basic linguistic similarity of JA and 
other branches of MA, there were important differ¬ 
ences between them, though mostly not linguistic 
distinctions proper: Jews, as a rule, wrote Arabic 
in Hebrew characters, dealt almost exclusively with 
Jewish topics and made use of Hebrew (and Aramaic) 
phrases, thus making their literature virtually unin¬ 
telligible to gentiles. One has the feeling that Jews 
themselves regarded JA as distinct from other forms 
of MA, as one may infer from special literary tra¬ 
ditions in JA literature. 

Bibliography: The general background of JA 

and its main linguistic trends are dealt with in 
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J. Blau, The emergence and linguistic background 
of Judaeo-Arabic, Oxford 1965, its language 
in J. Blau, A Grammar of Mediaeval JA, Jerusalem 
1961 (in Hebrew). For additional bibliography, 
see Scripta Hierosolymitana IX, 1961, 208-9, 
J. Blau, A grammar of Christian Arabic I, Louvain 
1966, 39-41. (J. Blau) 

iii. Judaeo-Arabic Literature. 

While the presence of organized Jewish groups 
in both the north and south of the Arabian Peninsula 
antedates the birth of Islam, there is no definite 
evidence that Arabic was employed as a means 
of written expression adapted to the needs peculiar 
to the cultural and religious order of this minority, 
although it was widely used in everyday life. The 
Jewish Arabic-speaking poets, such as al-Samaw'al b. 
‘Adiya [q.v.] differ very little from their contempora¬ 
ries, the djdhiliyya Arabs of the original stock. 
Not is there any genuine proof of the existence of 
Arabic versions of the Bible at this period which 
were initiated by Jews: the biblical elements found 
in the Kur’an, from almost literal borrowing to 
vague allusions, doubtless arise from oral communi¬ 
cation, part of which is incontestably of Christian 
origin. (On the problem of Christian-Arabic versions 
of the Bible, see A. Baumstark, Islamica, iv (1931), 
562-75; on the subject of biblical echoes in the 
Rur’an, consult the article by G. Graf, GCAL, i, 41-3 
andj. Haddaa .al-KuHdn wa’l-Kitdb, Beirut (1961-2).) 
After the foundation and consolidation of the Muslim 
Empire, the Arabic language and the related culture 
were only slowly diffused among the Jewish popula¬ 
tion of the ddr al-Isldm ; it is not to be seen before 
the second half of the 3rd century of the Hidjra, 
and only became of real importance in their civiliza¬ 
tion from the 4th/ioth centuries onwards. 

One general observation must be made at the out¬ 
set. There was always a measure of guilt in the 
Jewish intellectuals’ use of Arabic in their writings 
in place of Hebrew, which was still in literary usage 
in Palestine long after the Muslim conquest, or of 
Aramaic in its Palestinian and Mesopotamian (“Baby¬ 
lonian”) dialects, and, more rarely, of the language 
of the academies derived from the Babylonian Tal¬ 
mud, which to this day is reserved for juridical- 
casuistic and ritual works. (Whenever Arabic 
literary, scientific, theological and medical texts 
were copied for a Jewish public they were frequently 
reproduced in Hebrew characters, irrespective of 
the faith of the author). The writers excused their 
use of Arabic on the grounds of the loss of a large part 
of the Ancient Hebrew vocabulary, hence the in¬ 
adequacy of what remained for expressing the new 
ideas put into circulation by Arabic civilization, 
in which, willy nilly, they had become participants 
and dependants. One of the indications of this 
ambiguous attitude towards the use of Arabic as 
the medium for treating subjects relating to Jewish 
teaching is the existence in two editions, Arabic 
and Hebrew, of several works in this field. (On this 
question see A. S. Halkin, The Medieval Jewish 
Attitude towards Hebrew, in Biblical and other Studies, 
ed. A. Altmann, Cambridge, Mass. 1963, 233-48). 
It must also be emphasised that the use of Arabic 
in poetry, profane as well as religious, remains the 
exception during the Middle Ages. (Cf. on this point 
S. M. Stern, Arabic Poems by Spanish-Hebrew Poets, 
in Romanica et Occidentalia, Jerusalem 1963, 254 ff., 
and Papers of the Institute of Jewish Studies, i, 
London 1964, 186 ff.; Hagut Ivrit be’Eyropa, Jerusa¬ 
lem 1969, 91-103). 


The written language used by the Arabic-speaking 
Jews during the first centuries of their incorporation 
into Muslim civilization is that designated “Middle 
Arabic”. [Cf. 'arabiyya,, and judaeo-arabic 
(language)]; at its various stylistic levels, this idiom 
does not constitute a deliberate and systematic break 
with the rules of “Classical” Arabic; free recourse 
to the dialectal is very rarely encountered among the 
Judaeo-Arabic writers of the Middle Ages. Later, 
the rift between the Jewish minority and Muslim cul¬ 
ture, which was accentuated from the 9th/i5th 
century onwards, resulted, especially in the Maghrib, 
in the loss of the ability to understand the oldest 
texts in written Judaeo-Arabic. Some continuity of 
the literary tradition is barely affirmed only in the 
Yemen, a Muslim environment with a geographical 
area more impervious to external influences than 
the rest of the ddr al-Islam, and where there was 
never any sizeable settlement by Jews expelled 
from Spain. This continuity was no doubt due to the 
relatively small divergence between “Middle Arabic” 
and the spoken language and the conservatism and 
integration of the group concerned, bearing in mind 
the limits set by the irreducible differences of belief 
and the social repercussions resulting from them. 

The rift between the Islamic literary culture and 
the Arabic-speaking Jewish minorities did not put an 
end to the latter’s use of Arabic as a means of lit¬ 
erary expression. However, the literary output in 
Judaeo-Arabic in the course of the last five centuries 
differs, except to some extent in the Yemen for the 
reasons indicated above, from that of the early 
period (4th/ioth-9th/i5th centuries) in two respects, 
giving it a radically new character in relation to the 
former situation. On the one hand, the language used 
has a dialectal base, although it is too conventional 
to reflect faithfully the living speech in use in the 
many different areas of Arabic-speaking Jewish dia¬ 
spora. On the other hand, this literature was produced 
solely in answer to the needs of the less educated 
strata of the population, whether the work in question 
is liturgical or paraliturgical poetry (epithalamia, bal¬ 
lads etc.), religious instruction, edification, or, more 
recently, entertainment and general information (in 
the case of poetry there is a need for study of its 
formal relationship with vernacular poetry by Arabic¬ 
speaking Muslims; nothing significant has been done 
in this field). Henceforward the culture of the scholars 
was entirely in Hebrew; in this respect, it can be 
said that Judaeo-Arabic dialectal literature is essen¬ 
tially “popular”, even in the case of a version, based 
on a mediaeval Hebrew translation, of a “classical” 
work, originally written in Arabic, such as the “Duties 
of the Heart” by Baljya Ibn Pakuda. In short, despite 
its relative poverty and insignificance, this Judaeo- 
Arabic “popular literature” reveals some character¬ 
istics in common with the Judaeo-Spanish and 
Judaeo-German literatures, richer, more abundant 
and of a cultural importance far above that of their 
poor relation though they are. The whole spectrum of 
Judaeo-Arabic writing of the earlier period, however, 
though of greater cultural range, but most of the 
time lacking in aesthetic preoccupations, cannot be 
classified as literature in the strict sense of “belles 
lettres”. 

Given these conditions it is difficult to speak of 
“the history of Judaeo-Arabic literature”. Therefore 
the present summary will be limited to recording 
succinctly, albeit with many omissions, the works 
composed in the Judaeo-Arabic literary language, 
mainly theological and philosophical, as well as de¬ 
voting some space to the other disciplines: exegesis 
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and biblical philology, ritual legislation and casuistry. 
The most important editions of texts will be indicated. 
References to works dealing with the popular litera¬ 
ture in dialect will be included in the selected bib¬ 
liography. For convenience and very schematically, 
even at times arbitrarily, the writings mentioned 
will be grouped under four headings: theology and 
philosophy; Hebrew philology and biblical exegesis; 
law and rites; miscellaneous. On the subject of the 
authors and the works cited general reference should 
be made to the paragraphs of M. Steinschneider's 
old, but still fundamental and indispensible repertory, 
Die arabische Literalur der Juden ( ALJ ), Frankfurt 
1902 (republished Hildesheim 1964); to lighten the 
bibliography, reference will rarely be made (with 
the exception of the publication of texts) to informa¬ 
tion given in this work and in G. Vajda’s Jtidische 
Philosophic (B ibliographische Einfiihrungen in das 
Stibium der Philosophic, 19) Berne 1950 (JP, the 
figures referring to the corresponding issues). 

A. Theology and Philosophy. —The oldest 
theological treatise in Judaeo-Arabic which has 
come down to us, with considerable lacunae in the 
text, is the Ishrtin Makdlat of David b. Marwan al- 
Rakki, called al-Muljammi? (?), from the second 
half of the 3rd/gth century: ALJ, § 23; PJ 7. n; 
cf. G. Vajda, Oriens, xv (1962), 61-85, and in Jewish 
Medieval and Renaissance Studies, Harvard 1967, 
49-73. An important part of the abundant work of 
Sa'adya b. Yosef al-Fayyumi (b. 882, d. Gaon 
of Baghdad in 942) comes under this heading, 
in particular his theological treatise K. al-Amanat 
wa-l-i c tibdddt, ed. S. Landauer, Leiden 1880, and 
his commentary on the Sefer Yefirah (“Book of Cre¬ 
ation”), ed. M. Lambert, Paris 1891: and J. Kafib, 
Jerusalem 1970 (see ALJ, § 31); JP 6. 11-62; G. 
Vajda, Sa'adya, Commentateur du Livre de la Criation, 
in Annuaire de TEcole Pratique des H antes Etudes, 
Section des Sciences religieuses, 1958-9, 3-35; H. A. 
Wolfson, Saadia on the Trinity and Incarnation, 
in Studies and Essays in Honor of Abraham A. 
Neuman, Philadelphia 1962, 547-68; H. Davidson, 
Saadia’s List of the Theories of the Soul, in Jew. Med. 
and Ren. St., 75-94; for criticism, in Judaeo-Arabic, 
of some of his doctrinal positions by a younger 
contemporary see: A Critique against the Writings 
of R. Saadya Gaon by R. Mubashshir Halevi, edition 
with commentary (in Hebrew) by M. Zucker, New 
York 1955 (remainder, Sh. Abramson, Sinai, lvii 
(1964-5), 15-17; S. M. Stern, REJ, cxxvi (1967) 
H3-II7). 

The Arabic originals of the philosophical writing 
of Isaac Israeli (died in Ifrikiya around 349/950 [see 
isitak al-isra’IlI]) are for the most part lost: ALJ, 
§ 28; PJ, 8, n-15, 21-22; A. Altmann and S. M. 
Stern, Isaac Israeli, Oxford 1958. The same applies 
to the commentary on the “Book of Creation” by his 
disciple, Abu Sahl Dunash b. Tamim: ALJ, f 36; PJ, 
8. 23 (cont. REJ, cx (1949/50); cxii (1953); the frag¬ 
ments in Arabic, ibid., cxii (1954), 37-61; cxxii 
(1963) 149-162). In Spain, where the Arabic language 
served as a means of expression for a good number of 
Jewish philosophers and theologians until the middle 
of the 8th/i4th century, not only in the territories 
under Muslim domination.but also at Toledo, recon¬ 
quered by 1085, the list of authors of books in these 
disciplines is headed by Salomon Ibn Gabirol [see 
ibn gabirol] (J. Schlanger, La philosophic de Salo¬ 
mon Ibn Gabirol, Leiden 1968), but of the original 
Arabic of his “Source of Life” only tiny fragments 
are extant; edition of his short manual of ethics 
{“Ifldh al-akhldk”) by S. Wise, New York 1901. On 


the other hand the original Arabic of the treatise on 
spiritually al-Hiddya ild fara’ui al-kulub by Bahy6 
(Babya) b. Yosef Ibn Pakuda (last quarter of the 5th/ 
nth century) has been preserved; it has been edited 
by A. S. Yahuda, Leiden 1912: ALJ, § 86; PJ 11. 
11-14, 21-24; C. Ramos Gil, Bahya Ibn Paquda, El 
Puro Amor Divino, in Miscellanea de Estudios Arabes 
y Hebraicos, Granada 1952, 85-148. The works of 
religious philosophy by Joseph Ibn Saddik of Cordova 
(d. 1149): ALJ, § 102; PJ 12. 15, 22, 28, and of 
Abraham Ibn Dawud of Toledo (d. 1180): ALJ, 
§ 104; PJ 15. 01-2, have only been preserved in 
their Hebrew versions; the treatise in anti-philosoph¬ 
ical vein by Judah Halevi (d. after 1140), al-Hudfdia 
wa’l-dalil ft r.asr al-din al-dhalil, commonly called 
Kuzari, has, on the other hand, been preserved 
almost in its entirety (ed. H. Hirschfeld, Leipzig 
1887, also, N. Allony, Kirjath Sepher, xxxviii (1962/3), 
113-121); ALJ, § 103; PJ 13. 11-15, 21-23; S. Pines, 
Notes sur la doctrine de la prophdtie et la rthabili- 
tation de la matiere dans le Kuzari, in Melanges de 
Philosophic et de Litterature Juives, i-ii (1956/7), 
253-60. 

Two other works—one certainly composed in the 
East and the other more than probably so—bear 
the imprint of Arabic Neoplatonism to a more pro¬ 
nounced extent than in the philosophical composi¬ 
tions of Isaac Israeli and his school: the K. Ma'-ani al- 
nafs, by an unknown author, wrongly attributed to 
Bahye Ibn Pakuda, ed. I. Goldziher, Berlin 1907; 
PJ, 12, 11, 23; A. Borisov, in Bulletin de I’Acadi- 
mie des Sciences de TU.R.S.S., Humanities School, 
1929, 786; M. Plessner, NGW Gott., Ph. Hist. Kl., 
1971, 5; and Bustan al-^ukul, by Nathanael Fayyumi 
probably in the Yemen around 545/1150); this treat¬ 
ise reveals the influence of Isma'ili metaphysical 
speculation; ed. D. Levine, New York 1908, reissued 
and improved by Yosef Kafib, Jerusalem 1954; S. 
Pines, Nathanael ben Al-Fayyumi et la IhMogie is- 
maelienne, in Revue d’Histoire Juice en Egypte, i 
(single instalment), 1947,5-22. 

The zenith of philosophical and theological activity 
among Arabic-speaking Jewry was the work of Moses 
Maimonides (1135-1204), who was born and brought 
up in Andalusia: Daldlat al-HaHrin, “Guide of the 
Perplexed”, ed. S. Munk, Paris 1856-1866, and with 
some additions, I. Joel, Jerusalem 1931; an edition 
transcribed and, when necessary, translated into 
Arabic by Hiiseyin Atay is in the press in Ankara 
(1972); the complete text of his short [treatise on 
logic, Makala fi find c at al-manfik (greatly influenced, 
as is all his philosophical thought, by al-Farabi), 
which was discovered a short time ago by Miibahat 
Tinker-Kiiye, has recently been re-edited by J. Efros 
in Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish 
Research, xxxiv (1966); corrections by L. V. Berman, 
in JAOS, lxxxviii (1968), 340-2; see also the same 
author, ibid., lxxxix (1969), 106-11; a fragmentary, 
and probably apocryphal, treatise, ed. H. S. Davido- 
witz and D. H. Baneth, De Beatitudine Capita Duo R. 
Mosi b. Maimon adscripta, Jerusalem 1939; cf. the 
article ibn maymun, supra-, G. Vajda, La pensie 
religieuse de Moise Matmonide: uniti ou dualiti?, in 
Cahiers de Civilisation Midilvale, ix (1966), 29-49. His 
contemporary, YosSf Ibn ‘Aknln, who almost 
certainly never left the Maghrib (he should not be 
confused with Joseph Judah, a disciple of Maimoni¬ 
des, cf. D. Z. Baneth, Tesoro de los Judios Sefardies, 
vii (1964), 11-20), also left important works, still 
not fully investigated: ALJ, § 3. 170; on his ethical 
treatise Tibb al-nufus, see A. S. Halkin, Classical and 
Arabic material in Ibn ’■Aknin's Hygiene of the Soul, 
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in Proceedings . .., xiv (1944), .17-167; idem, in Harry 
A. Wolfson Jubilee Volume III, 93-m (in Hebrew), 
and cf. B. below. The Judaeo-Arabic work of Abraham 
(1237), the son of Moses Maimonides, is also 
considerable: ALJ, § 159; the remnants of his work 
which is at the same time both ritual and theological- 
spiritual (in sympathy with $ufism), Kifdyat al- 
‘dbidin , have been edited by S. Rosenblatt, The High 
Ways to Perfection of Abraham Maimonides, New 
York 1927 and Baltimore 1938; cf. B and C and 
S. D. Goitein, Abraham Maimonides and his Pietist 
Circle, in Jewish Medieval and Renaissance Studies, 
145-64; Gerson D. Cohen, The Soteriology of R. 

Abraham Maimuni, in Proceedings . xxxv 

(1967), 79-98 and xxxvi (1968), 33-56. On a short 
treatise on spirituality composed by “Obadyah, son 
of Abraham” (ALJ, § 161), see G. Vajda, The 
Mystical Doctrine of Rabbi “ Obadyah, Grandson 
of Moses Maimonides”, in Journal of Jewish Studies, 
vi ( I 955 )> 213-25. Dwelling no further on other 
texts, little known and studied, of more or less 
5 ufl and Neoplatonic inspiration (cf. F. Rosenthal, 
A Judaeo-Arabic Work under Sufic Influence, in 
Hebrew Union College Annual, xv (1940), 433-84), 
we will mention only three authors from Spain and 
a fourth from Morocco, from the second half of the 
7th/i3th and the first two-thirds of the 8th/i4th cen¬ 
tury: Moses ben Joseph Halevi, cf. G. Vajda, Un 
champion de Vavicennisme, in Revue Thomiste, 1948, 
480-508; Moses Ibn Crispin: ALJ, § 127, and G. 
Vajda, A propos de I’averroisme juif, in Seferad, xii 
(1952), 3-21; Joseph ben Abraham Ibn Wakar of 
Toledo, author of an important treatise on the 
harmony of philosophy, astrology and the Kabbalah: 
ALJ, § 130 and G. Vajda, Recherches sur la philosophic 
et la Kabbale dans la pens/e juive du moyen dge, 
Paris 1962, 116-297; Judah ben Nissim Ibn Malka, a 
Moroccan who expounded his ideas in the form of 
commentaries on the ‘‘Book of Creation” and the 
“Midrash of Rabbi Eliezer”, which was believed to 
be very ancient: ALJ, § 134; G. Vajda, Juda ben 
Nissim Ibn Malka, Paris 1954 (cf. idem, in Homenaje 
a Millds Vallicrosa, ii, Barcelona 1956, 483-500). 
The philosopher Ibn Kammuna [g.v.], although he 
remained a Jew, belongs more to the history of 
Islamic philosophy. 

The Karaite branch of Judaism in its turn pro¬ 
duced theological treatises in Arabic in which the in¬ 
fluence of Mu'tazilite kaldm [9.11.] prevails. The prin¬ 
cipal author is YosSf (Yusuf) ben Abraham al-Ba?Ir 
(first third of the 5th/nth century): ALJ, § 50; PJ, 
7 - 15. 21, 22, 25; Z. Ankori, Ibn al-Hiti and the 
Chronology of Joseph al-Basir the Karaite, in Journal 
of Jewish Studies, viii (1957), 71-81; G. Vajda, La 
dimonstrcdion de I'unitt divine d'aprls Yusuf al-Bafir, 
in Studies in Mysticism and Religion presented to 
Gershom G. Scholem, Jerusalem 1967, 285-315; idem, 
L’universaliti de la loi morale selon Yusuf al-Bafir, 
in REJ, 1969, 132-201. Of the work of his disciple, 
Joshua ben Judah, little has been preserved in Arabic 
(these fragments, moreover, pose unresolved ques¬ 
tions of authenticity); the bulk of it has come down 
only in a Hebrew version: ALJ, § 51; PJ, 7. 22. 
Cf. also B and C. 

B. Philology and Biblical Exegesis. The all- 
too-short outline given here may be amplified from 
H. Hirschfeld’s concise manual, Hebrew Gramma¬ 
rians and Lexicographers, Oxford 1926 and above all 
with the help of the introductions to the scholarly 
editions cited below. One of the first of the Judaeo- 
Arabic authors who wrote on these disciplines is 
Judah Ibn Kuraysh of Tahert, around 900; his Risdla 
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to the Jews of Fez, in which he compares Hebrew, 
Aramaic and Arabic, has been edited by J. I. L. 
Barges and D. B. Goldberg, Paris 1857: ALJ, § 35; 

G. Vajda, La Chronologie de Juda Ibn Quraysh, in 
Sefarad, xiv (1954), 385-7. Sa'adya (supra, A) pro¬ 
duced an immense oeuvre, which has been published 
in part only and even more incompletely studied, 
in his translations of the Hebrew Bible (his versions 
influenced those of the Arabic-speaking Christians 
and Samaritans) and commentaries on it, and as the 
founder of the systematic grammar and lexicology of 
Hebrew; for the bibliography prior to 1920 consult 

H. Malter, Saadia Goon, His Life and Works, Phila¬ 
delphia, 1921 (repr. 1969); an important step in 
research is marked by M. Zucker’s work in Hebrew, 
with a summary in English, Rav Saadya Gaon’s 
Translation of the Torah, New York 1959. A complete 
if not critical edition of his annotated translation of 
the Psalms was produced by YosSf Kifil), Jerusalem 
1966. As Sa'adya’s contributions to the grammar and 
lexicography of Hebrew were eclipsed by the work 
of the Judaeo-Arabic philologists in Spain, they 
were only fragmentarily preserved; this aspect of 
his work has been principally studied for about forty 
years by S. L. Skoss (d. 1953) and N. Allony; here 
we will cite only S. L. Skoss, Saadia Goon, The 

Earliest Hebrew Grammarian, in Proceedings .xxi 

(1952), 75-100 and xxii (1953), 65-90; N. Allony, 
Ha’Egron, Kitab usul al-shi l r al-Hbrani, Jerusalem 
1969. Samuel ben Hofni (d 1034), head of the academy 
in Baghdad, wrote a commentary on the Pentateuch: 
ALJ, § 65, 15. 

The contribution of the 4th/ioth century Karaites 
[q.v.] to Hebrew Lexicography and biblical exegesis 
occupies an important place in the scholarly output 
in Judaeo-Arabic. In lexicography, the al- 

alfdf, compiled by David ben Abraham al-FasI (who 
seems to have lived mainly in Palestine), has been 
edited in exemplary fashion (unfortunately not in 
its most extensive redaction) by S. L. Skoss, 2 vols., 
New Haven 1936 and 1945. Strongly marked by 
polemics against all doctrinal adversaries of the 
Karaite sect, the exegetic work of Salmon ben 
Yerubim and Yefet ben ‘Ell (second and last third 
of the 4th/iotb century respectively, but they had 
some precursors, both identifiable and anonymous, 
which lack of space makes it impossible to mention 
here) embraced a large part if not the whole of the 
Hebrew Bible; the edited texts and, with greater 
reason, the parts satisfactorily studied, cover only 
a small portion of the fairly plentiful material which 
has been preserved: ALJ, § 40, 44, which may be 
extended by the notes in G. Vajda, Deux Comment- 
air es Karaites sur VEccUsiastc, Leiden 1970. Of 
the Arabic-speaking Karaite exegetes of later cen¬ 
turies, we will mention only ‘fill (‘All) ibn SulaymSn 
(ioth/i2th century), who does little more than 
abridge his precursors; his commentary on Genesis 
was edited by S. L. Skoss, Philadelphia 1928. 

The application to Hebrew grammar of the theory 
of triliteral roots, borrowed from Arabic grammarians, 
opened up a new period in the history of Hebrew 
philology; the Arabic-speaking authors who brought 
renown to the discipline between the end of the 4th/ 
10th and the middle of the 6th/i2th century were al¬ 
most all Jews from Spain; most important are: Judah 
ben David (Abu ZakariyyS Yabya) HayyOdj: ALJ, 
§ 75 ; Jonah (Abu ’l-Walld MarwSn) Ibn DjanSb 
[j.«.]: ALJ, § 81; Isaac Ibn Barun, ALJ, § 97 ; 
P. Wechter, Ibn Barun’s Arabic Works on Hebrew 
Grammar and Lexicography, Philadelphia 1964; 
Sa'dyS Ibn DanSn (d. Granada 1485) one of the last 
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to write in Judaeo-Arabic in the West, also made a 
contribution to lexicography: ALJ, § 139. 

What remains of the exegetic works of the brilliant 
Arabic school in Spain is quantitatively of less im¬ 
portance. Here we will mention Isaac b. Judah Ibn 
Ghivath (Ghayyath), whose commentary on Eccle¬ 
siastes, published under the name of Sa'adya by 
Y. I£afilj (if dmesh Megilldt, Jerusalem 1962,161-296), 
is above all philosophical in character: ALJ, l go a ; 
S. Pines, Tarbix, xxxiii (1963/4), 212-3; G. Vajda, 
Quelques observations en marge du commentaire d’Isaac 
Ibn Ghiyath sur I’EccUsiaste, in The Seventy Fifth 
Anniversary Volume of the Jewish Quarterly Review, 
Philadelphia 1967, 518-27; Moses Ibn Gifcatilia (Chi- 
quitilla), likewise a grammarian: ALJ, § 91; Judah 
(Abfl Zakariyya Yabya) Ibn Bal'am: ALJ, § 92; 
S. Poznanski, Arabischer Kommentar turn Buche Rich¬ 
ter von... Ibn BaVdm, Frankfurt 1909; idem, The 
Arabic Commentary of Ibn Balaam on the twelve Minor 
Prophets, 1924. In the Maghrib, Joseph Ibn ‘Aknln, 
already mentioned above (A), wrote a predominantly 
philosophical commentary on the Song of Songs, 
published under the title of Divulgatio Mysteriorum 
Luminumque Apparentia, by A. S. Halkin, Jerusalem 
1964. In the East, Abu ’ 1 -Barakat [q.v.] Hibat Allah 
composed a philosophical commentary on Eccle¬ 
siastes before his conversion to Islam, which S. Pines 
intends to edit: cf. A LJ, § 148, and Nouvelles Etudes 
sur Awfutd al-Zamdn Abu l-Barakdt ..., Paris 1955. 
Abraham Maimonides wrote a full commentary, 
for the most part preserved, on Genesis and Exodus, 
edited by E. Wiesenberg, Letchworth 1959. Finally 
let us mention the exegetic and lexicographic work 
of Tanhvlm ben Yosef ha-Yerushalml (second half 
of the 7th/i3th century): ALJ, § 174; the first part 
of his al-Murshid al-Kdfi, a dictionary of the Mishnah 
and of Moses Maimonides’ Hebrew “code”, was 
published by B. Toledano, Tel Aviv 1961, an edition 
continued by H. Shy (Shay), LeSSnenu, xxxiii 
(1968/9), 196-207, 280-6. 

C. Laws and Ritual. — The need to give Arabic¬ 
speaking Jews access to the rules and instruc¬ 
tions concerning the observances prescribed by re¬ 
ligion and the conduct of everyday life, including the 
rules of law applicable by the courts of scholars 
within the limits of internal autonomy allowed to the 
ahlal-dhimma, frequently led spiritual leaders, Rabba- 
nite and Karaite alike, to employ Judaeo-Arabic in 
a field which is exclusive to Judaism, liturgical 
directives, commentaries on the Talmud, more or 
less elementary manuals concerning the various as¬ 
pects of Jewish law, contractual, matrimonial and 
successional rights, rituals for celebrating the feasts, 
food regulations, and finally the “consultations” 
(She’clot u-teshubot, “Responsa”; cf. the fatwa in 
Islam). We shall mention only a small number of 
these texts (in addition to ALJ there are fuller notes, 
already no longer entirely up to date, in S. W. Baron’s 
A Social and Religious History of the Jews, vi (1958), 
356-61). 

Sa'adyi found it expedient to accompany his recen¬ 
sion of the Jewish liturgy with instructions in Arabic 
(Siddur. ed. I. Davidson S. Assaf and I. Joel, Jeru¬ 
salem 1941); what remains of his treatise on the laws 
of inheritance, K. al-Mawarith, has been published 
by J. Miiller, Oeuvres computes, vol. IX. H€fe? ben 
Ya?llab, a native of Kayrawan it seems, compiled 
his Kitab al-SharaH c . an account of the pentateuchal 
precepts, towards the end of the 4th/ioth century: 
ALJ, § 62, edition of the fragments preserved by 
B. Halper, Book of Precepts, Philadelphia 1915; an 
important complement in the paper of M. Zucker, 


Proceedings ..., xxix (1960/61), Hebrew section, 1-68. 
Arabic fragments of works on casuistry and the Tal¬ 
mud by Nissim of Kayrawan (mid 5th/nth century: 
ALJ, § 59) are published and studied in the Hebrew 
work of Sh. Abramson, R. Nissim Goon, Libelli 
qutnque, Jerusalem 1965. The preserved fragment 
of a commentary, probably from the 6th/i2th centu¬ 
ry, by a Moroccan rabbi on the talmudic “precis" by 
Isaac Ibn al-Fasi (d. 1103; very little remains in the 
original text of what al-Fasi himself wrote in Arabic: 
ALJ, § 95), has been published in facsimile by 
J. Leveen, Zekaryah b. Judah al-Agmati, A Digest of 
Commentaries on the .. . Babylonian Talmud, London 
1961. The most comprehensive and probably the most 
important work in this field is that of Moses Maimo¬ 
nides, who also composed a “Book of Precepts” (ed. 
M. Bloch, Paris 1880), a commentary on the Mishnah 
(published in complete form by Yosef K&ib, Jerusa¬ 
lem 1963-68), just as he drafted his letters and res¬ 
ponsa in Arabic when they were destined for Arabic¬ 
speaking correspondents; the most complete and 
recent edition of the responsa is that of Y. Blau, 
R. Moses b. Maimon Responsa, Jerusalem 1957-61; 
the responsa of his son Abraham, also for the most 
part drafted in Arabic, were published 20 years 
earlier by A. H. Freimann and S. D. Goitein, Abraham 
Maimuni, Responsa, Jerusalem 1937. 

From the corresponding and highly developed 
Karaite branch of this genre, most noteworthy is the 
great code of Abu Ya'kub Yusuf al-Kirkisani (mid- 
4th/ioth century), which is also an outstanding theo¬ 
logical treatise; entitled K. al-Anwar wa-'l-mardkib, 
it has been largely preserved, and edited by L. Ne- 
moy, New York 1939-43: ALJ, § 43, PJ, 7. 12-14 
(add. G. Vajda, in REJ, cxx (1961), 211-57 and 
cxxii (1963), 7-74). The ritual code of Yusuf al- 
Ba$lr (K. al-Istibfdr), as well as his Masd’il, of 
which sizeable portions are extant, have remained 
unpublished and unstudied. A small part only of a 
much more recent treatise has been published: al- 
Murshid by Samuel ben Moses al-Magljribl, completed 
in Cairo in 1434: ALJ, § 199; F. Kaufmann, Traktat 
fiber die Neulichtbeobachtung ..., Leipzig 1903. 

D. Miscellaneous .—As was observed at the 
beginning of this outline, the Arabic-speaking Jews 
made little use of their "vernacular”, which to a 
greater or lesser degree was in line with the written 
language, for those genres which are covered by the 
term “literature” in the narrow sense, for prose 
and poetry; moreover, they hardly ever used it in 
compiling historical works, a genre with little popu¬ 
larity which was relatively neglected by the Jews of 
the Middle Ages. The exceptions are few and without 
much difficulty can be attributed to theological pre¬ 
occupations, even if those are blurred or to some 
extent have been lost sight of. Thus it was with a 
view to reaffirming belief in divine justice as much 
as to divert the Jewish public from reading Muslim 
books that Nis sim b. Jacob of Kayrawan (said to be 
Ibn Shahin. cf. supra C) composed a treatise on con¬ 
solations, made up of edifying narratives, probably 
in imitation of Arabic works on the theme of al-faradf 
ba l d al-shidda, but composed of material borrowed 
from the Jewish Aggada and from universal folklore. 
As well as a language which deviates appreciably 
from the norms of the literary idiom, this composition 
presents difficult problems: in the absence of more 
detailed research, Sh. Abamson’s discovery of versions 
that differ from a manuscript long considered to be 
unique has confused rather than clarified these. The 
Leningrad manuscript forms the subject matter of 
a valuable if not definitive edition by J. Obermann: 
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The Arabic Original of Ibn Shahin’s Book of Comfort 
known as the Hibbur Yapht of R. Nissim b. Ya’aqob, 
New Haven 1944; the new fragments appear in R. 
Nissim Goon Libelli quinque, 363-526. 

Moses Ibn Ezra, one of the most brilliant Hebrew 
poets of Spain (around 1070-1140), composed two 
works in Arabic: al-Mubd 4 ara wa * l-mudhakara . 
in type a book of adab but with Hebrew poetry as its 
subject, and al-fladifra fi rna'na 'l-madjaz wa 'l-fia- 
kilfa, which is reminiscent of Him al-baydn\ it is 
likely that the author’s aim in these works was to 
enable biblical exegesis and national poetry in Hebrew 
to benefit from the attainments of Arab rhetoric and 
poetics as much if not more than to amuse the reader 
while instructing him; neither of these works has yet 
been published in entirety, although they have been 
the subject of several scholarly studies: ALJ, § 101; 
A. Diez Macho, Mott Ibn ’Ezra como poeta y pre- 
ceptista, Madrid-Barcelona 1953. 

The exhortation to study written by Musa Ibn TubI 
of Seville (first half of the 8th/i4th century ?) in highly 
popular language, is a rhymed composition of 70 
lines, hence the title al-SabHniyya; in spite of its 
date, it is already in the line of the work of the 
versifiers which continues to be produced in the 
Maghrib to this day: ALJ, § 131; ed. H. Hirschfeld, 
Program of Montefiore College, 1893-94. 

Bibliography: To the information in the 
body of the article should be added the notes and 
corrections to ALJ by S. Poznanski, Zur judisch- 
arabischen Literatur, in OLZ, vii (1904), 257-74, 
304-15, 345-59. An outline of the whole, Judaeo- 
Arabic Literature, was written by A. S. Halkin 
for the collective work: The Jews, their History, 
Culture and Religion, ed. Louis Finkelstein, New 
York 1960 s , 1116-47. The collection of pieces in 
the original language, H. Hirschfeld, Arabic 
Chrcstomathy in Hebrew Characters, must be used 
with care because of its many inexactitudes. Re¬ 
ferences may also be made to the encyclopaedia 
articles (especially JE and Encyclopaedia Judaica) 
concerning the authors mentioned above. Of the 
fairly numerous scholarly works touching more 
or less on the early Judaeo-Arabic literature, we 
shall cite here only S. PoznAnski, The Karaite 
Literary Opponents of Saadia Gaon, London 1908 
(extract from JQR 18-20, 1905-8, repr. Karaite 
Studies, New York 1971, 131-223); J. Mann, Texts 
and Studies in Jewish History and Literature, i, 
Cincinnati 1931, ii, Philadelphia 1935, repr. 1972. 
For popular literature in the various Judaeo- 
Arabic forms of speech, we shall limit ourselves 
to some references only: W. Bacher, Die hebrdische 
und arabische Poesie der Juden Jcmens, Budapest 
1910; idem, Zur neuesten arabischen Litteratur der 
Juden, in Zeitschrift fiir hebrdische Bibliographic, 
years 1903, 1908, 1911; S. D. Goitein, Jemenica, 
Leipzig 1934; idem, Travels in Yemen (ed. of 
the account written in Judaeo-Arabic of the jour¬ 
ney of Joseph Halevy to the Yemen, by his guide 
Hayyim Habshush), Jerusalem 1941; the biblio¬ 
graphic essay in Hebrew by Y. Ratzaby, “The 
literature of the Jews in Yemen”, in Kirjath Sepher, 
xxviii (1952/3), 255-78, 394-409, and cf. ibid., 
xxxiii (1957/8), m-7, xxxiv (1958/9), 109-16; Eus. 
Vassel, La litttrature populaire des Israelites 
tunisiens, Paris 1904-7; R. Attal, Aperfu sur la 
litttrature populaire des Juifs Tunisiens, in Ben 
Zvi Institute Studies and Reports, iii, Jerusalem 
i960, 50-4; David Cohen, Le parler arabe des 
Juifs de Tunis, Paris 1964; L. Brunot—E. Malka, 
Textes judto-arabes de Fes, Paris 1939; H. Za- 


frani, Ptdagogie juive en terre d’lslam, Paris 
1969; finally, there is a fair amount of biblio¬ 
graphic data in Absiracta Islamica (appendix to 
REI) under the heading Judaeo-Arabica from 
1936 onwards. (G. Vajda) 

JUDAEO-BERBER. The Berber-speaking Jews 
of the Shleub and Tamazight regions had their 
own living dialects, and a folklore that was in no way 
inferior to that of their Muslim neighbours [see Ber¬ 
bers], as well as an oral traditional and religious 
literature of which unfortunately only a few vestiges 
remain. These have been collected recently by the 
author of the present article. Living in the valleys 
of the Atlas, in the Sous and on the borders of the 
Sahara (and in all likelihood in certain parts of Al¬ 
geria and Tunisia), they formed small communities 
grouped in tnellahs and had been established there 
for centuries, or even one or two millenia. Today 
there is scarcely a trace of them. After Moroccan 
independence they emigrated to Israel en bloc. Setting 
aside the problem of the origin of these communities 
and the very controversial hypothesis concerning the 
“Judaizatien of the Berbers” (H. Z. Hirschberg, 
History of the Jews of North Africa, Jerusalem, 1965, 
two volumes in Hebrew, reviewed in the Journal of 
African History, viii/3 (1966)), it is important to 
note that until recent years Berber was one of the 
vernacular languages of the Jewish communities 
living in the mountains of Morocco and the south of 
the country. Most of these communities were bilingual 
(Berber and Arabic speaking); others seem to have 
been strictly Berber speaking, as at Tifnut; of the 
latter category several isolated individuals, who had 
emigrated to Israel, have been discovered in Ashkelon 
(on the geographic distribution of the Jewish commu¬ 
nities in Morocco, notably in the Atlas and the 
Moroccan south, and on the internal migrations of 
their populations, see H. Zafrani, Vie intellectuelle 
juive au Maroc, Penste juridique et Droit appliqui 
dans leur rapports avec les structures socio-tconomiques 
et la vie religieuse, doctoral thesis, typed, 210-14; 
on the Jews of the Dadfcs and the other Berber 
speaking communities, see ibid., 171 ff., and by the 
same author, Ptdagogie juive en Terre d’lslam, Paris 
1969, 33-38). In the valley of the Todgha (Tinghir), 
in the regions of Tiznit (Wijjan, Asaka), of Warzazat 
(Imini), at Ufran in the Anti-Atlas, at Illigh and 
elsewhere, Berber was used by the Jews not only as a 
means of communication in the family, social and 
economic milieus and in contacts with the other 
ethnic and religious communities, but it also con¬ 
stituted, alongside Hebrew, the language of culture 
and traditional instruction used in the elucidation 
and translation of sacred texts, as had been the case 
of Judaeo-Arabic or old Castilian in Arabic-speaking 
Jewish communities or those of Spanish origin. 
Certain prayers, benedictions of the Torah among 
others, were said solely in Berber; this usage, as we 
shall see below, is attested in the Passover liturgy. 
Written and oral documentation has been collected 
of the folklore and the intellectual life of these 
Berber-speaking communities: some biblical texts 
in their Hebrew and Berber versions, liturgical 
cantos, festive songs which mark the peaks of Jewish 
life (circumcision, bar-miswa, marriage, etc.) and 
especially the Passover Haggada, the most important 
and precious piece in the collection. The latter is 
of the greatest interest for the understanding of 
the linguistic and cultural traditions of a world 
that was too little explored when there was still 
time, a world belonging to a diaspora which had 
long been ignored and has now disappeared. (A 
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list of these documents was published by H. Zafrani, 
Compte-rendu d'enquite, in JA, cclii/i (1964); others 
were collected later in Israel itself). This Haggada 
is the integral Berber version of the liturgical com¬ 
position which the Jews recite on the eve of Passover, 
the basic theme of which is the story of the exodus 
from Egypt, accompanied by the hallel (a group of 
Psalms from CXIII to CXVIII which are a part of the 
liturgy for the high holy days and some other festi¬ 
vals). Like those in Judaeo-Arabic or old Castilian, 
it is a traditional translation of the Hebrew text, 
but it presents nevertheless some variants and nuan¬ 
ces of interpretation. The text was transcribed 
recently (around 1959) in vocalised square Hebrew 
characters at Tinghir in the valley of the Todgha 
(there is no other known manuscript of a Berber 
text in Hebrew characters). Some morpho-syntactic 
ambiguities and oddities which sometimes make 
understanding difficult are consequences of the usual 
procedure of literal translation, being Berber caiques 
of the Hebrew text; the Berber recitation coincides 
with the Hebrew original and follows the same 
rhythm and melody. The language of this Haggada 
is akin to Tamazight, a group of BerJber vernaculars 
(here we should note the connection which South 
Moroccan Jews make between Berber and “the 
language of the Philistines”; the Hebrew plishtim 
of the biblical texts is always rendered as brdber 
in Moroccan Judaeo-Arabic translations; see H. 
Zafrani, Pedagogic juive en Terre d'Islam, 153, n. 31); 
it is nevertheless characterized by composite traits 
which make it difficult to assign it a specified 
location; it presupposes the existence of a literary 
language which is not the speech of a given group 
or a specific period (see P. Galand-Pemet and H. 
Zafrani, Une version berbbre de la Haggddah de 
Pesafi, Texte de Tinghir du Todgha (Maroc), Paris 
1970, Supplement au tome XII des Comptes Rendus 
du G.L.E.C.S.). 

Bibliographic: Apart from the references 
given in the text, H. Zafrani, Les langues juives 
du Maroc, in Revue de I'Occident musulman el de 
la MediterrarUe, iv (1967), 175-88. (H. Zafrani) 
JUDAEO-PERSIAN, New-Persian written in 
Hebrew characters. 

i. — Literature 

If we define as Judaeo-Persian literature strictly 
“literary” works composed by Jews in the Persian 
language but in Hebrew characters, then the first 
fruits of such literary endeavours could have emerged 
only when the Persian language had penetrated deeply 
enough into the life of Persian Jews to become a 
vehicle for their literary expression. This condition 
for the birth and growth of a genuine J udaeo- Persian 
literature seemed to have been fulfilled only during 
the rule of the Il-Khan dynasty over Persia, from 
the end of the 7th/i3th century on. 

1. Early J udaeo-Persian Documents. 

Long before this period, however, evidence of the 
infiltration and penetration of the Persian language 
—always in Hebrew characters—among Persian- 
speaking Jews is available. There have come to light 
in widely scattered regions of the Eastern lands of 
the Caliphate inscriptional sources, business letters, 
and tombstone inscriptions such as the three stones 
from Tang-i Azao about 200 kilometers east of Herat 
with Judaeo-Persian inscriptions, incised in the year 
A.D. 752-3; (according to Henning, though Rapp 
disagrees); a fragment of a Persian business letter 
of the eighth century found by Sir Aurel Stein at 
DandSn-Uyltk, near Khotan, in Chinese Turkestan 
(Sin-Kiang), containing thirty-seven lines in Persian, 


written in Hebrew characters by a Jewish merchant; 
and those four signatures in Persian with Hebrew 
characters by Jewish witnesses on a copper plate 
referring to a grant for a Christian church on the 
coast of Malabar, in the early ninth century, known 
as the Quilon Copper Plate. A further proof of the 
use of Judaeo-Persian as a vehicle of correspondence 
is supplied by a Judaeo-Persian Law report found 
near Hormshir, the modern Ahvaz in Khuzistan. 
written in the year 1020-21, as well as a Judaeo- 
Persian document dealing with the sale of some 
land, found in the region of Khotan, ascribed to 
the year 1107. There is also a fragment of apologetics 
in the British Museum (Ms. Or. 8659) going back 
to the same period. 

To the category of early Judaeo-Persian inscript¬ 
ions belong also those fifty-four Judaeo-Persian 
tombstone inscriptions, accidentally discovered in 
the mountainous region of Ghuristan, east of Herat 
near the former capital of Firuzkuh. Those Judaeo- 
Persian inscriptions with texts ranging from one 
line to eight and covering the period from about 
1189 A.D. to 1216 A.D. contain, along with Hebrew 
and Aramaic, many Persian names and terms. Frag¬ 
ments of Persian letters in Hebrew characters sent 
by the heads (Geonim) of the Jewish academies in 
Baghdad in the 12th century to scholars in Hamadan, 
then the seat of a rabbinical college, testify to the 
ever-increasing use of the Persian language in Jewish 
circles. 

All these inscriptions and other literary records 
can, however, hardly be classified as literature. It 
was only from the 13th century on that Jews began 
to create Jewish literary values through the medium 
of the Persian language in their own Hebrew script. 

This Judaeo-Persian literature, which was devel¬ 
oped in many Jewish communities in the Persian 
speaking diaspora, encompassed three major fields: 
the translation of the Hebrew Bible into Judaeo- 
Persian and lexicographical treatises connected with 
it; the composition of original Judaeo-Persian poetry; 
and the transliteration of classical Persian poetry 
into Hebrew characters. 

2. Judaeo-Persian Bible translations. 

There can be no doubt that Persian Jews were 
steadily engaged in the study and interpretation of 
the Hebrew Bible. Fragments of biblical books written 
or copied as early as the ninth century in Hebrew 
—not in Judaeo-Persian—among them a manuscript 
of the later prophets in Hebrew with Massoretic notes 
from Yazd, and a commentary on Ezekiel pres¬ 
erved in Leningrad with a Middle-Persian form of a 
passive and a Judaeo-Persian Daniel text attest 
to this. 

The first Judaeo-Persian translation of the Penta¬ 
teuch in Hebrew characters became known as late 
as 1556 and is attributed to Jacob b. Joseph Tavus, 
a Jewish scholar from Persia, who apparently func¬ 
tioned as a teacher at the Jewish Academy in Istan¬ 
bul, established by Moses Hamon ([?.v.] 1490-1576). It 
was published in Istanbul as part of the Jewish Poly¬ 
glot Bible by Solomon b. Moses Mazal Tov, together 
with the Hebrew original, the Targum and the Arabic 
Tafsir of Sa'adyS Gaon. 

This Judaeo-Persian product, the first printed 
book in modern Persian of any sort, remained re¬ 
latively unnoticed at the time and failed to attract 
the attention of scholarly circles. Only when, over 
a century later, in 1657, the Tavus Pentateuch version 
was transliterated from its Hebrew characters into 
Persian characters by Thomas Hyde and incorporated 
into the famous London Polyglot Bible of Bishop 
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Bryan Walton was an interest aroused in this new 
branch of Jewish-Persian literature. 

It was Tong believed that until then this Judaeo- 
Persian Pentateuch translation was not only the old¬ 
est, but also the sole literary achievement produced 
by Persian Jews. It became evident, however, that 
this Tavus Pentateuch translation actually represents 
the culmination of Judaeo-Persian Bible studies 
which had been going on for many centuries long 
before Tavus completed his own translation. 

This assumption has been corroborated by early 
J udaeo-Persian Bible manuscripts, the oldest of 
which is a Pentateuch version of 1319 A.D., now in 
the British Museum, and by the systematic collection 
of Jewish-Persian Bible manuscripts at the beginning 
of the 17th century by the Florentine scholar Giam¬ 
battista Vecchietti. The manuscripts he had re¬ 
covered in the Jewish communities of Hamadan, 
Isfahan, Shiraz. Lar and Yazd represented Judaeo- 
Persian versions of the Pentateuch and the Psalms 
and of all other biblical books, as well as books 
of the Apocrypha, all belonging to the early 14th 
century. 

Despite the different origins of these Judaeo- 
Persian translations, they show a certain uniformity 
in style, which leads to the assumption that they were 
the work of the same school of translators who 
flourished in the 14th and 15th centuries. 

The authors of J udaeo-Persian Bible translations 
and lexicographical treatises such as Sefer ha-Melisa 
or Agron and dictionaries show an astounding degree 
of familiarity with leading biblical and rabbinical 
authorities of the West, and, following faithfully the 
traditional method of Bible interpretation, utilized 
not only Targum Onkelos, Talmud, Midrash, Sa'adya 
Gaon and Hai Gaon, but also Western commentators 
such as Rashi, Redak, Abraham b. Ezra and others. 

3. J udaeo-Persian Poetry. 

The literary abilities of the Persian Jews found 
their most characteristic manifestation in the field 
of original J udaeo-Persian poetry. This new branch 
was opened up by the 14th century Jewish poet Maw- 
lana ShShin of ShlrSz, who dedicated his talents to 
the writing of Bible-centred poetry and who can be 
regarded as the first Judaeo-Persian poet. Under 
the influence of classical Persian poetry, inspired 
by a keen desire to promote a deeper knowledge of 
the Jewish past and imbued with a profound Jewish 
consciousness and loyal adherence to his religious 
heritage, ShShin began to make the biblical narrative 
the topic of his writings. 

His life work represents a poetical paraphrase, a 
reinterpretation of the Pentateuch, using the tradi¬ 
tional epic style of the classical Persian poets. It is 
known as Sefer Shark Shahin ’■at ha-Torah, written 
in Persian with Hebrew characters. 

Four distinct works of Shahin can be discerned: 
a Moses-nama, a commentary to Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers and Deuteronomy (completed about 1327); 
an Ardashlr-nama (completed about 1332) consisting 
of the story of Esther and Mordecai and the story 
of Shero and Mahzad, a typical Iranian love story; 
an F.zra-nama, dealing mainly with the ascension and 
rule of King Cyrus the Great and the building of the 
Temple of Jerusalem; and a Genesis-nama (completed 
about 1358), which includes the story of Yusuf and 
Zulaykha. 

In all his poetical writings, Shahin has taken over 
the typical features of the Persian poetic art and ap¬ 
plied the patterns, forms, technique, metre and lan¬ 
guage of Persian classical poetry, particularly that 
of FirdawsI and Nizami, to his presentation of Is¬ 


rael’s religious heroes and events as told in the 
biblical narrative. 

By selecting Jewish themes as the subject of his 
poetry and by celebrating the heroes of the Bible in 
a way typical of Persian classical poetry, Shahin has 
indeed produced the most typical literary monument 
of the centuries-long association of Jews with Iran. 
In the memory of Persian-speaking Jews all over the 
Eastern diaspora, Shahin is admired as “Our Master 
Shahin of Shiraz” (MawlanS Shahin Shlrazil. and 
hailed as the founder of Judaeo-Persian poetry. 

By writing his poetry in the Hebrew script, how¬ 
ever, Shahin prevented his work from becoming 
known in Muslim-Persian literary circles and thus 
never gained admittance to the annals of Persian 
literature. 

Two centuries later another Judaeo-Persian poet 
appeared in Shiraz, the birthplace of Shahin, in the 
person of ‘ImrSni. Inspired by Shahin’s poetical epic 
of the Jewish past, ‘Imrani made the post-Mosaic 
period, the historical books of the Bible including 
Joshua, Judges, Samuel and Kings up to the time of 
David and Solomon, the subject of his poetical pres¬ 
entation. His major work, Fath-ndma (The Book of 
the Conquest), was composed around 1523; followed 
by Gandi-nama (The Book of the Treasures), a free 
poetical paraphrase and commentary of the first four 
chapters of the Mishna treatise Pirke Abbth (Sayings 
of the Fathers). 

That type of Judaeo-Persian poetry was continued 
by Yahuda Lari, of the city of LSr; only a small 
part of his verses has been preserved, including 
Makhzan al-Pand (The Treasure House of Exhor¬ 
tation). 

4. Classical Persian Poetry in Hebrew Trans¬ 
literation. 

Persian Jews, far from living in a cultural vacuum 
in isolation, took also a keen interest in the literary 
and poetical works of their Muslim neighbours and 
shared with them the admiration for the classical 
Persian poetry of a FirdawsI, a Ni?5ml, Rflml, Sa'di, 
Hafi?, DjamI and others. In order to introduce se¬ 
lections of these literary products into the Jewish 
community they transliterated the Persian texts into 
the Hebrew script while retaining the language, metre 
and rhyme of the original Persian poetry. Through 
this remarkable process a new branch of Judaeo- 
Persian literature came into being. 

Among the various types of Persian classical 
poetry, the romantic, the lyrical and the didactic, 
there have been preserved: Khusraw and Shlrin and 
Ha/t Paykar (The Seven Images) by Ni?SmI (d. 1201); 
some poems of the Mathnawi by DialM al-DIn Rural 
(d. 1273): some parts of the Gulistan by Sa'di (d. 
1291): the Diwdn of Hafiz (d. 1390): Yusuf and Zu- 
laykhd of DiSml (d. 1414): portions of the Diwdn of 
SS’ib of Isfahan (d. 1678) [qq.v.] and some others, 
all of which were made accessible in Hebrew trans¬ 
literation and are preserved in various libraries in 
Europe, America and in Jerusalem. 

Persian Jews evinced a lively interest also in the 
pictorial art and miniatures of their neighbours. In 
some of the Shahin and 'Imrani manuscripts and in 
those of the classical poetry in Hebrew transliteration, 
large coloured miniatures and illuminations of except¬ 
ional beauty have been incorporated. They could well 
be regarded as typical Persian pictorial art were it 
not for the Hebrew lines on each miniature, which 
lends it a distinct Jewish character. Whether this 
pictorial art was cultivated by Jewish artists, or 
whether the Hebrew written explanations alone were 
the work of Jews, cannot be established. Nor can it 
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yet be ascertained whether and if so where there 
existed a school of such Jewish artists. 

In the 17th and 18th centuries, under the impact 
of the persecution of the Jews and the policies of the 
fjafawid rulers, the literary productivity of Persian 
Jews was of a different genre. The literary output 
of that period mirrors the tragedy of Jewish exist¬ 
ence. The torch of literary activity was carried on 
by a certain Baba 5 ! b. Lutf of Kashan and Baba 5 ! b. 
Farhad, who wrote Kitdb-i Antisi: The Book of the 
Events of the Forced Conversions of Persian Jewry 
to Islam, a chronicle composed in Persian but written 
in Flebrew characters, which deals in poetic form 
with the martyrdom of the Jews in the time of Shah 
‘Abbas I and Shah ‘Abbas II and his successors. 

5. Literary Activities of the Jews of Bukhara. 

In Bukhara, where the Jews were not subjected 

to the persecution their brethren endured in §afavid 
Persia, there appeared Jewish poets and translators 
who began to create Jewish literature and poetry in 
their own Tadjik! dialect. The most outstanding was 
Yusuf YahudI (d. 1755), an exponent of biblical nar¬ 
rative. He wrote Mukhammas, an ode in praise and 
glory of Moses; Haft Biraderan (The Seven Brothers), 
based on the Midrash of the martyrdom of the seven 
brothers and their mother; and bilingual and 
trilingual hymns honouring biblical heroes. He wrote 
also a commentary (tafsir) to Megillat A ntiochus and 
translated many of the Zemirbth of Israel Najara into 
the dialect of Bukharan Jews, incorporated into the 
Judaeo-Persian song-books used until today. 

Inspired by him, a school of Jewish poets in 
Bukhara emerged, among them Benjamin b. Mishal, 
known also as Amina, who published Megillat Esther 
in Judaeo-Persian translation, in metric form and 
translated some poems of Ibn Gabirol [q.v.], such 
as Azharbth and Yigdal, into Judaeo-Persian. 

One of the finest poetical products in the Bukh&ran 
Jewish dialect of the end of the 18th century we 
owe to the Jewish poet Molla Ibrahim b. Abu’l 
Khayr. In his Khoddddd he narrated the tragic story 
of a Jewish merchant by the name of Nathaniel (Kho- 
daydad) who, refusing to become a Muslim despite 
all the promises and temptations of the ruler and 
his neighbours, died a martyr. In making this event 
the subject of his poem, the author gives an inter¬ 
esting picture of the religious and political conditions 
in which the Jews of Bukhara lived in the second part 
of the 18th century under the rule of Emir Ma'jum 
(1788). This poetical work furnished at the same 
time a most authentic documentation of the linguistic 
peculiarities of Bukharan Jews. 

6. Revival of Judaeo-Persian literature in Jerusalem. 

Judaeo-Persian literature experienced an unfore¬ 
seen development in the second half of the 19th cen¬ 
tury, not in Persia but in Jerusalem. This was pre¬ 
cipitated by a wave of immigration into Palestine of 
Persian speaking Jews from Bukhara, Turkestan, 
Afghanistan and Persia, who initiated the establish¬ 
ment in Jerusalem of a publishing centre, a print¬ 
ing press for Judaeo-Persian literature, intended to 
meet the literary and liturgical needs of the Persian 
Jews in Jerusalem and in the Diaspora. Though 
Jerusalem was not the first place of Judaeo-Persian 
printing activities, and some Judaeo-Persian books 
had been previously published by European scholars 
as well as by Bukharan Jews (particularly in Vienna 
and Vilna by the latter)—not to mention the first 
Judaeo-Persian print of any time in Istanbul in 
1546—Jerusalem became the exclusive centre of 
Judaeo-Persian printing activities. From then on, all 
the liturgical and literary needs of Persian-speaking 


Jews were satisfied from Jerusalem and its Judaeo- 
Persian press. 

It can hardly be attempted, nor is it intended here, 
even to enumerate the results of these printing and 
publishing activities in Jerusalem; their extent and 
quantity would preclude such a survey. Almost 
everything that was thought fit to strengthen the 
religious and literary interests of Persian-speaking 
Jews was printed and published. Every field of 
Jewish literature, Bible, Bible commentaries, 
prayer books for every occasion, rabbinical writings, 
Mishna and Zohar, religious philosophy, medieval 
Jewish poetry, Piyyufim, Seltboth, Pizmonim, 
Midrashim, historical narratives, anthologies of 
songs and stories—all these were translated into 
Judaeo-Persian, printed and distributed. Even 
secular literature from other than Jewish sources, 
such as parts of the Arabian Nights, and a part of 
Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors, which appealed 
greatly to the imagination of the Oriental Jew, found 
its way to the translators and printers. It is of great 
significance that these Judaeo-Persian publishing 
activities represented a collective effort, a co-opera¬ 
tive endeavour of all the various groups of Persian¬ 
speaking Jewry; Jews of Bulthara joined hands with 
the Jews of Persia and Afghanistan and participated 
in the greatest common cultural enterprise in the 
history of Oriental Jewry. 

Among the many outstanding figures who partici¬ 
pated in this collective enterprise, mention ought to 
be made of Solomon Babadjan b. Pinchasof of Samar¬ 
kand, an editor, author, translator and publisher, 
and of Simon Hakham of Bukhara. 

One of the most outstanding Bukharan Jewish 
scholars in the last centuries who can be credited with 
a major share in the promotion of Judaeo-Persian 
literature was Simon Hakham, who, born in Bukhara 
in 1843, moved in 1890 to Jerusalem, joining the 
rapidly-increasing colony of Bukharan Jews, and it 
was there that he began his activities as author, 
translator, editor, and publisher of Judaeo-Persian 
works. The crown and glory of his many impressive 
literary accomplishments was his translation of the 
Bible into the Judaeo-Persian dialect of the Bukha¬ 
ran Jews, into Tadjik. 

With this monumental achievement, Simon 
Hajrham entered the ranks of the great Jewish Bible 
translators. What Sa'adya Gaon accomplished for 
the Arabic-speaking Jews, what Moses Mendelssohn 
did for the German-speaking Jews, and what Joseph 
b. Tavus did for the Persian-speaking Jews, Simon 
Hakham created for the Tadjikl-speaking Jews of 
Bukhara and Central Asia. 

The interest in Judaeo-Persian literature led in 
the early decades of this century to the establishment 
of a Hebrew printing press also in Tehran, which 
produced many Judaeo-Persian works aiming at a 
revival of the religious and cultural life of Persian 
Jews. 

7. The European investigation of Judaeo-Persian 
literature. 

The ever-increasing number of Judaeo-Persian 
manuscripts which in the last century had reached 
European libraries (Parma, the Vatican, Paris, 
London, Oxford, Copenhagen, Jerusalem, St. Peters¬ 
burg, Moscow, Berlin and others) aroused the interest 
of Western scholars and led to important publications 
and investigations. An unexpected development in 
the field of Judaeo-Persian studies took place when 
the London scholar, Elkan N. Adler, brought back 
from his journeys to Bukhara and Persia in 1896-8 
hitherto unknown Judaeo-Persian manuscripts which 
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opened up entirely new vistas. The more than one- 
hundred Judaeo-Persian manuscripts which he 
recovered changed fundamentally the prevaiing 
conceptions as to the genre, scope and quality of the 
literary productivity of Persian-speaking Jews. 
While most of the manuscripts in European libraries 
were translations of books of the Bible or of the 
Apocrypha, creating thus the impression that their 
works were mostly of a religious character, Adler’s 
collection revealed an all-embracing literature, not 
only translations, but also original works, not only 
religious literature, but literature of a secular 
character, poetry and prose, stories and philology. 
This collection showed that no sphere of literary 
endeavour had been neglected by Persian Jews in 
their own language. In 1923 Elkan Adler’s manuscript 
collection was acquired by the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America in New York. 

The most decisive contribution to the investigation 
of Judaeo-Persian literature was made by the Hun¬ 
garian scholar, Wilhelm Bacher (d. 1913) who, 
stimulated by the literary treasures long dormant in 
the European libraries and above all E. N. Adler’s 
collection, turned his attention to this field; and 
through a continuous flow of studies and monographs 
he became the undisputed authority. 

In the early 20th century, Tehran emerged 
as a centre of Judaeo-Persian printing activities, 
supplementing the Judaeo-Persian publications 
issued in Jerusalem. It is a sign of the cultural assim- 
lation of the Persian-speaking Jews to their surround¬ 
ings that they began to express their literary compo¬ 
sitions no longer through the Hebrew script but 
through Persian characters, thus terminating, 
probably forever, the once flourishing Judaeo- 
Persian creativity. 

The importance of Judaeo-Persian literature has 
most recently been summed up by J. Rypka (History 
of Iranian Literature, 1968, p. 740), in these 
words: “Judaeo-Persian literature may be regarded 
as lying near the periphery yet within the circum¬ 
ference of Persian literature. Nevertheless it is of 
extreme importance in its national and religious 
aspects for the Jewish colonies in the regions con¬ 
cerned, and linguistically for Iranian studies as a 
whole. The larger the collections of Judaeo-Persian 
manuscripts become, and the more minutely they 
are subjected to expert investigation, the greater 
will be their value for Iranistic scholars. A great deal 
has already been achieved in both these aspects, but 
it is still far too little. It is quite possible that the 
ancient Judaeo-Persian transliterations will prove 
valuable in the preparation of critical editions of many 
a Persian text.” 
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ii —Language 

A number of Judaeo-Persian writings display lin¬ 
guistic characteristics which are not found in Persian 
texts in Arabic script. Amongst these one must dis¬ 
tinguish between on the one hand stylistic peculiari¬ 
ties common to the translation of Scripture (word 
for word rendering of the Semitic text, use of certain 
rare or archaic forms), and on the other dialectal 
traits which reflect local varieties of spoken Persian. 
In all probability, these local dialects of New Persian 
were not peculiar to the Jews, but they have left 
scarcely any trace in literature written in Arabic 
script, where the classical language predominates 
to the virtual exclusion of other forms; however a 
considerable proportion of the Judaeo-Persian 
writings, notably all the earliest ones, are written 
in a language close to that of everyday speech. 
They are therefore of great interest for the light 
they throw on the historical dialectology of Persian. 

Judaeo-Persian literature is not linguistically 
homogeneous. Several dialectical variations may be 
perceived, and with systematic exploration still 
others will probably be discovered. 

1) The DancUn-Uyllk letter is noteworthy for cer¬ 
tain archaisms (use of the i4dfa particle to denote 
the relative (as in Middle-Persian), paucity of Arabic 
words) and by the presence of some Sogdian words. 

2) In spite of differences of detail, the fragment 
in the British Museum, the commentary on Ezekiel, 
and the Story of Daniel, mentioned above, a trans¬ 
lation of the Pentateuch preserved in the Vatican, 
and a few other texts, are a reflection of a single 
dialectal group, which can probably be situated in 
the south of Iran (Fars and Khuzistan). In these texts 
various morphological characteristics (optative parti¬ 
cle hy, preposition ’-, the form tys “thing” = classical 
(it) are found, along with a fairly large number of 
words which are otherwise unknown in Persian but 
appear in Middle-Persian. Rather than being archa¬ 
isms peculiar to this form of Judaeo-Persian, these 
traits must have been characteristic of spoken 
Persian around the 5th/nth-8th/i4th centuries 
in the south of Iran, which had remained much closer 
to Middle-Persian than the classical language. 


3) Writings which can be classified as literature, 
especially poetry from the 8th/i4th-i2th/i8th cen¬ 
turies, are generally free from dialectical character¬ 
istics. Imitations of the great classical works, they 
are usually couched in the same idiom. 

4) The literary and exegetic texts composed at 
Bukhara from the nth/i7th to the 19th centuries 
bear the marks of their origin, all the more clearly 
when the style does not reach a particularly high 
standard. Their language, which might properly be 
called “Judaeo-Tadjlk”, is very close to the present 
day literary language of the Soviet Republic of 
Tadjikistan. 

Judaeo-Iranian dialects. — Unlike Judaeo- 
Persian in the true sense, the unwritten dialects still 
in current use among certain communities in Persia, 
at Kashin, Hamadan, l$fah 5 n, Kir min, and Shiraz, 
are not varieties of Persian, but are related to the 
local dialects of these regions. The Judaeo-Tat of 
the Caucasus (Soviet Dagjhestan and Adharbiydjan) is 
a variation of the Tat dialect, in use among the Mus¬ 
lim population also: Tit was raised to the status of 
a written language during the Soviet period. All these 
dialects could be designated “Judaeo-Iranian”. 

A curious language reported in 1924 among the 
Jews at Herat appears to be merely a jargon based 
on Persian. 
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ms. Br. Mus. Or. 8659); E. L. Rapp, The date 
of the Judaeo-Persian inscriptions at Tang-i Aiao 
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JUDGE [see gApI]. 

JUDGMENT [see hukm], 

JURISPRUDENCE [see FigH], 

JUSTICE [see 1 adl). 

For other words generally written in English with 
J, see Dj. 



IfA’ANl, IJabIb allah (1808-54) was the greatest 
Persian poet of the Kadjar period. He was bom at 
Shiraz, lost his father, the poet Gulshan, at the 
age of eleven and found a patron in the governor 
of Shiraz. Hasan ‘All MirzJ Shudja' al-Saltana, 
who gave him the pen-name of Ka J ani. As a court 
panegyrist he was granted by Muhammad Shah the 
title of j Hassan al-’-Adjam. He settled in Tehran short¬ 
ly before 1848 and was favoured by NS?ir al-Din 
Shah with the title of Malik al-Shu c ara 5 . Ka 5 anl was 
a man of erudition, and the first Persian poet to 
master French. His diwan contains 23,000 verses 
mostly of panegyrical character. His critical attitude 
towards society is reflected in his Kitdb-i Parishan, 
conceived on the model of Sa'di's Gulistan. As a poet 
Ka’Snl was a past master in the classical kafida 
of the Khurasan! style; however, apart from stylistic 
virtuosity his poetry contains little serious content. 
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KAARTA, a region of Mali with an area of 
around 54,000 square km. It is bounded on the 
north by Mauritanian Hddh. on the south by Bele- 
dugu and Fuladugu, and on the west by the River 
Senegal from the western branch of the River Kulu 
as far as the Baoute junction. The rivers of this vast 
schistose plateau tilting to the south east flow into 
Senegal. The climate is that of the Saharan zone: a 
brief season of abundant rain followed by a very long 
dry season. The vegetation is wooded or shrubbed 
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savannah. The land on the river banks often produces 
two harvests. The main crops are millet, maize, rice, 
peanuts, cotton and indigo. In the villages gardens 
are cultivated around the wells. Stock-farming is 
relatively well developed. The districts of Kaarta are 
Diafunu (Tambaraka) and Diomboko (Koniakari), 
Guidioum6 (Niogomera) to the north of Diafunu; 
Tomora (Dida), Bagh6 and Kaarta Bin6 to the north 
of Fuladugu; Dianghat6 to the east, and Kingui 
(Nioro). The main peoples are the Bambara and the 
Soninke, but the population also includes Khassonke, 
Fulani and Maures. The Bambara Massassi have a 
secret religious association known as the Bouri. 
Missionary activity for Islam is considerable. 

Kaarta was visited by the British explorers Hough¬ 
ton and Mungo Park in 1795 and described by Duran- 
ton in 1828, Raffenel in 1864, Mage and Quintin in 
1863 and Lenz in 1880. 

Previously part of the empire of Ghana [9.V.] and 
then that of Mali, Kaarta was divided between a num¬ 
ber of principalities after the Mali uprising. At the 
end of the 17th century, a Bambara chief, Niangolo, 
settled in Sunsana, near Murdia, and created the 
Bambara kingdom on the left bank of the Niger. His 
son Sunsa married a girl named Keita, and it was 
their son Massa who gave his name to the Bambara 
Massassi. A notable farmer as well as progenitor, 
he had such good-looking children that their profita¬ 
ble marriages added to the extent of the kingdom. 

Benefali enlarged the country still more, but his 
brother Fulekoro was defeated by Biton Kulubali, 
who united the two kingdoms (1754). Fulekoro’s 
successors, Sey Bamana and Deniba-Bo, were little 
more than chiefs of a band of brigands who conducted 
raids. Sira-Bo (1761-80) took up residence in Gu6mauo 
and extended his kingdom. Desse Kulubali (1788-99) 
took advantage of the dissension between the Bam¬ 
bara princes of Segu, sons of Ngolo Diara. He sup¬ 
ported Namiankoro, but the latter was defeated by 
Da Manson, who then invaded Kaarta and captured 
the capital, Guemu (1796). Succeeding his brother, 
Mussa Kurabo (1799-1808) waged a campaign against 
‘Abd al-Kadir, almamy of Futa Toro. N'tin Koro 
(1808-n) and Sakhaba (1811-15) preceded Bodian 
Moriba (1815-32), who joined combat with Diawara 
and Khassohke. After Garan (1832-43), Mamady 
Kahdian (1843-54) left Yelimane and settled first 
in Kadie and then in Nioro (1847); the Diawara 
were driven back towards the desert before being 
defeated by the Tuculors of al-Hidjtjj 'Umar (1854). 

The latter installed a viceroy; in 1874 this position 
was held by Mutaga, brother of Ahmadu. When be¬ 
sieged in Nioro, Mutaga blew up his establishment. 
Meanwhile the Massassi who had been defeated by al- 
Hadjdj 'Umar took refuge in Bangassi (Fuladugu) un¬ 
der Mori, commander of Diringa, who died in 1870. 
Under his successor, Bussei, the Massassi split into 
two factions: one settled in Guemu-Kura (Kaarta- 
Bine) while the other moved to Diani (Gadiaga). The 
Bambara Massassi were reunited by Archinard, 
leader of Kaarta in 1891, after the capture of Nioro. 
Kaarta was divided once again between the provinces 
of Nioro, Kita and Kays in former French Sudan. 
No striking changes in local political structure have 
resulted from Mali independence in i960. 
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BANC KA'B, an Arab tribe which occupies, at 
present, parts of Khuzistan in South Western Iran. 
The Banu Ka'b comprise several clans, and they are 
therefore known to the inhabitants of eastern Arabia 
and southern 'Irak as al-Ku‘ub (in 18th century 
European sources Chaub). Arab authors and genealo¬ 
gists do not speak of them in detail but usually list 
them under Ka'b b. Rabl'a. They are said to belong 
to Kays 'Aylan, a major central and eastern Arabian 
tribe. They do not seem to have emigrated from 
there to southern ‘Irak and south western Iran before 
the 17th century. By the time of the Danish traveller 
Niebuhr (1765), they seem to have gained some 
notoriety among the inhabitants of that area. The 
Turks, the Persians and the British were among their 
victims, and each of these powers failed to subdue 
Shaykh Salman, the Ka'b chief, during the second 
half of the 18th century. Kubban, Dawrak and 
Fallabiyya are mentioned among their fortified 
towns. Their second prominent ruler after Salman 
was his great grandson Thamir (1837-40). 

Like other Arab tribes inhabiting Iran, they 
mingled with the non-Arab population and are slowly 
losing their Arab identity. The main divisions of the 
tribe are: the Dris, the Mukaddam, the Khanafira 
and the Hazbih. 

The Banu Ka'b cannot be described as completely 
settled, nor on the other hand is any considerable 
portion of them truly Bedouin. The bulk of the tribe 
is now semi-nomadic. At the zenith of their power 
shortly after 1775, the jurisdiction of their chief 
seems to have extended from the neighbourhood of 
Basra to the confines of Bihbahan; but their influence 
declined as that of the Mubaysin of Mubammara rose, 
and the chiefs of the Banu Ka'b, stripped of political 
power, sank into undistinguished vassals of the 
Shaykh of Mubammara, who early in the 20th cen¬ 
tury became, in turn, a vassal of the Iranian monarchs. 
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KA'B b. al-ASHRAF. opponent of Muham¬ 
mad at Medina, reckoned to belong to his mother’s 
clan al-Nadlr, though his father was an Arab of 
the Nabhan section of Jayyi 1 . He presumably 
followed the Jewish custom of taking his religion from 
his mother, but it is doubtful if he was a scholar, 
as the words in a poem sayyid al-ahbdr (Ibn Hisham, 
659, 12) would imply, if the poem were genuine. 
Aroused by the deaths of many leading Meccans at 
Badr, he went to Mecca and used his considerable 
poetic gifts (he is called fahl fa$ih in K. al-Aghani) 
to incite Kuraysh to fight the Muslims. On his return 
to Medina he composed amatory verses of an insulting 
nature about Muslim women. When Muhammad 
asked for someone to rid him of this man, Muhammad 
b. Maslama offered. He collected four others, includ¬ 
ing Ka'b’s foster-brother Abu Na’ila b. Salama. By 
pretending to have turned against Muhammad they 
enticed Ka'b out of his ufutn (fort, castle) on a moon¬ 
light night and killed him in spite of his vigorous 
resistance. The date is given by al-Wakidl as 14 Rabi £ 
I 3/4 Sept. 624, but this conflicts with the date he 
gives for Muhammad’s expedition to Dhu Amarr 
(12-22 Rabi e I/2-12 Sept.), since Muhammad was 
present in Medina at the time of the killing. In view 
of this, and of the report of al-Halabi that, when 
Banu ’ 1 -Nadir were attacked in Rabi c I 4/Aug. 625, 
they were mourning for Ka'b, it has been suggested 
that Ka'b’s death was shortly before this attack 
(cf. Ibn Hisham, 658.18; 659.12). The alleged ruins 
of Ka'b’s ufum are still extant at Medina (M. Hami- 
dullah, The Battlefields of the Prophet Muhammad, 
Woking 1953; reprinted from The Islamic Review, 
1952 , 1953 ). 
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KA'B b. DJU'AYL al-T AGH LABI. a minor 
Arab poet of the ist/7th century whom Ibn Sallam 
(Tabakat, 485-9) places in the 3rd rank of Islamic 
poets. His genealogy varies with the different 
authors (Ibn al-Kalbl-Caskel, Tab. 165, no doubt 
provides the most accurate one), and very little 
is known of his life. Probably born during the earliest 
years of the Hidfra, he made his appearance at the 
time of the battle of §iffln (37/657) as an intimate of 
Mu'awiya, of whom, like most of the Taghlib [q.v.], 
he was a passionate supporter. The conflict with 'All 
inspired him to write a number of poems, in partic¬ 
ular a verse which Mu'awiya considered worthy of 
appending to a letter addressed to his adversary and 
to which al-Nadjashl made a reply (al-Dinawarl, Ti¬ 
led!, 170; al-Mubarrad, Kamil, i, 281-2), and later 
some elegies on the death of 'Ubayd Allah b. al- 
Khattab, killed in the battle (Ibn Sallam, 488-9; al- 
Tabari, i, 3315; Nasab Kuraysh, 355-6; Yakut, s.v. 
Siffln; Na?r b. Muzahim, Wak’at §iffin, 336, 410; 
Shark Nahdf al-balagha, i, 498-9; Ibn Kathlr, Biddya, 
vii, 265), and a poem in praise of Mu'awiya and 'Amr 
b. al-'As (Ibn Sallam, 486-7; al-Marzubanl, Mu’-dfam, 
344; Ibn Kutayba, Shi’-r, 632; Yafcut, s.v. Adhruh). 
Among the surviving fragments of his writings (about 


80 verses) there also exist some panegyrics of 'Abd al- 
Rahman b. Khalid b. al-Walid (Nasab Kuraysh, 
325-6), a Aid/d 1 of al-Mughlra b. Shu'ba (d. 50/670; 
al-Ifamdsa al-Basriyya, ii, 182) and some verses 
composed between 50 and 59/670-9 in Medina, where 
he was to be found in the company of the governor, 
Sa'id b. al-'As (Ibn Sallam, 255, 271; al-Tabari, i, 
2838, cf. ii, 107), enjoying the poetry of al-Farazdak. 

According to tradition, it was to Ka'b b. Diu'avl 
that his young fellow-tribesman al-Akhtal [g.v.] owed 
his soubriquet (Ibn Sallam, 250, 396; Aghani, ed. 
Beirut, viii, 280-1); according to a frequently quoted 
khabar (al-Djaljiz, Baydn, i, 63, 172; Ibn Kutayba, 
Shi’-r. 456, 631-2; al-Mubarrad, Kamil, i, 153; Aghani, 
ed. Beirut, xv, 83), he is said to have suggested 
to Yazld b. Mu'awiya who, prior to 60/680, had or¬ 
dered him to write some poems attacking 'Abd al- 
Raljman b. Hassan b. Thabit, that he should entrust 
al-Akhtal with this mission, since he himself refused 
to attack the An$ar. On the basis of certain variants 
which are to be found in the reply made by Ka'b 
(and which incidentally are far from conclusive), L. 
Cheikho (Shu’ara 1 al-N afraniyya ba’d al-lslam, 204) 
tries to show that the poet was then still a Christian, 
but all the evidence leads to the assumption that he 
had been converted to Islam. 

He appears again (Aghani, ed. Beirut, v, 13), at 
some uncertain date, on the Mirbad of Basra, in the 
company of several poets, in particular al-N 5 bigha 
al-Dja'dl (on the relations between the two men, see 
M. Nallino, in RSO, xiv (1934), 404-5 and Le poesie 
di an-Nabigah, Rome 1953, 120). If al-Bal 5 dhuri (An- 
sab, xi, 212) is correct, he lived long enough to 
write a panegyric of 'Abd al-Malik b. Marwan (65/685- 
86/705); the lines which he quotes appear however 
in a long basida of al-Kutaml (ed. J. Barthe, Leiden 
1902, 88, lines 89-90). 

Ibn Sallam describes Ka'b b. Dju'ayl as a muflih 
poet, but his diwan does not appear to have been 
collected, although his poems have enjoyed a certain 
reputation since Ibn Suraydj [?.».] set some of his 
lines to music (Aghani, ed. Beirut, iii, 275). Finally, 
the anthologists have been guilty of some errors in 
attributing to him verses by the pre-Islamic poet 
'Umayra/'Amlra b. Dju'ayl/Dju'al (Cheikho, Shu’ara 1 
al-N. kabl al-lslam, 195-6) or in regarding this poet 
as his brother (Ibn Kutayba, Shi’-r, 631-2; al-Bagh- 
dadJ, Khizana, Bulak, i, 458 = Cairo, iii, 44). The 
passage quoted by Ibn Sallam (486-7) and other 
authors affords evidence of these misunderstandings. 
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KA'B B. MALIK, Abu 'Abd Allah or Abu ‘Abd 
al-Rahman, one of the poets supporting Muham¬ 
mad, was an Ansarl of the clan of Salima of the 
tribe of al-Khazradj [see al-an?Lr]. He must have 
been born before 600 A.D., since he is said to have 
taken part in the internal fighting in Medina before 
the Hidjra, and to have been present at the second 
'Akaba [q.v.], when allegiance was sworn to Muham¬ 
mad. He was not present at Badr, but took part in 
most of the subsequent expeditions led by Muham¬ 
mad. At Uhud he received several wounds and was 
the first to recognize Muhammad after the rumour 
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that he had been killed. Some reports say that it was 
he who was charged with collecting the qadaka from 
the tribes of Aslam and Ghifar. For a reason which is 
not clear he remained in Medina during the expedition 
to Tabuk in autumn 9/630, and afterwards, with two 
others, was “sent to Coventry” until reprieved by the 
revelation of Sura IX, 117/18 f. He seems to have 
had some links with Ghassan, and this may have had 
something to do with his avoidance of the expedition. 
When the Emigrants first came to Medina, Talfia b. 
‘Ubayd Allah was assigned to him as “brother”, and 
some association continued between the two. He was 
later known as a partisan of ‘Uthman (‘Uthmani), 
supporting him as caliph and composing an elegy 
after his death. In accordance with this attitude he 
refused to pay homage to ‘All. He later became blind 
and died in 50/670 or 53/673. 

Many members of his family were noted for poet¬ 
ical gifts. Muhammad realised the importance of 
poets in forming public opinion, and, following Sura 
XXVI, 227 (see al-Tabari, Tafsir), regarded Ka'b as 
one of his poets along with Hassan b. Thabit [q.v.~\ 
and c Abd Allah b. Rawaha [q .».]. Much of Ka'b’s 
poetry is found in the Sira of Ibn Hisham. Its 
authenticity has been disputed but most appears 
to be genuine. The sentiments are nobler than those 
of Hassan and there is genuine enthusiasm for Islam. 
The poems deal with Badr, Ubud, Bi*r Ma'una, 
Banu ’ 1 -Nadir, the Khan dak, Khaybar, Mu Ha and 
other expeditions. Stories about Ka'b seem to have 
been preserved in his family, and his sons ‘Abd 
Allah and 'Abd al-Rahman and other descendants are 
mentioned as sources by Ibn Hisham and al-Wakidl. 

Bibliography: Diwdn, ed. Sami M. Al-Ani, 
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KA'B b. ZUHAYR, an Arab poet and contemp¬ 
orary of the Prophet. A son of Zubayr b. Abl 
SulmS [y.ti.], he seems to have given proof of his 
poetic talent at an early age; although belonging to 
the Muzayna, he lived with the Dhubyan and was in¬ 
volved in the wars of his tribe against the Tayyi’, 
the Kuraysh and the Khazradj. His brother Budjayr 
was converted shortly before year 7 of the Hidira, 
but he refused vehemently to follow suit and wrote 
some satirical verses attacking Muhammad. The 
latter officially sanctioned his murder. From that day, 
“the earth became too confined” for Ka‘b, who 
resolved to make his submission. He presented him¬ 
self without warning, in the year 9, in a mosque in 
Medina where Muhammad was present and recited to 
him his famous piece known by the name of Banal 
Su c ad (Su'Jd has disappeared). Transported with 
admiration on hearing the praises of himself and 
of the Kurayshites, the Prophet threw onto the 
poet’s shoulders his own striped mantle from the 
Yemen, his burda, from which came the name al- 
Burda, applied also to this kasida (the same title was 
to be adopted by al-Bu?Iri [j.v.]). 

The Banal Su'ad has none of the characteristics 
of a religious poem; it takes its inspiration from the 
sentiments of pagan poetry, and it begins with a com¬ 
monplace observation so frequently employed that 


Hammad al-Rawiya [ q.v .] boasted of knowing 700 
other poems with the same opening. Nevertheless 
it is the most authentic example in existence of the 
eulogistic poetry of the period; “the extended themes, 
the repeated cliches, the style and the vocabulary 
can serve for comparison with the traditional 
writings; in this work, the essential elements of the 
laudatory genre are defined for the first quarter 
of the ist/7th century” (R. Blachkre). It has frequent¬ 
ly been reproduced, in the form of lashtir and lakh mis. 
Commentators on it are numerous: the most cele¬ 
brated are Tha'lab, Ibn Durayd, al-Tibrizi (ed. 
F. Krenkow, in ZDMG, lxv, 241-79), Ibn Hisham 
(ed. Guidi, Leipzig 1871), Ibn Hidjdja, al-Suyufi, 
and al-Badjuri (v. Brockelmann, I, 38-9, S I, 68-9). 
It was published for the first time by Lette (Leiden 
1748), and was later produced in several editions, 
in particular by G. Freytag (with Latin translation, 
1823) and T. Noldeke (Delectus, Berlin 1890, 110-4). 
R. Basset brought out (Algiers 1910) an edition 
accompanied by a French translation and two 
unpublished commentaries. Finally, it appears in 
the Diwdn of Ka'b published by T. Kowalski (Cracow 
1950), containing 33 poems and fragments. 

The date of Ka'b’s death is not known, but he 
appears to have lived to a ripe old age. 
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KA'B al-ABBAR, Abu I?hak b. Mate' b. 
Haysu'/Haynu', a Yemenite Jew who became a con¬ 
vert to Islam, probably in 17/638 (al-Tabari, i, 2514), 
and is considered the oldest authority on Judaeo- 
Islamic traditions. Hibrjhabr, from the Hebrew haber, 
the scholarly title immediately below rabbi current 
among Babylonian Jewish scholars, is presumed to 
be equivalent to the Arabic c ilim (al-Khawarizml. 
Majdtifi, 35); in Ka'b al-Abbar the plural is a deter¬ 
minative complement, while in the less frequent 
Ka'b al-Habr the latter element is in apposition to 
Ka'b. 

Lidzbarski (De propheticis ... legendis arabicis, 
Leipzig 1893, 34-5) assumes that Ka'b was originally 
called ‘Akiba or Ya'kob, but very little is known of 
this man who, according to tradition, came to Medina 
during the caliphate of ‘Umar b. al-KhattSb, accom¬ 
panied the latter to Jerusalem in 15/636 (al-Tabari, 
i, 2408) and after his conversion was on intimate 
terms with the caliph, whose death he predicted three 
days before it took place (al-Tabari, i, 2722). He 
was a vigorous champion of ‘Uthman, which led on 
one occasion to his corporal chastisement by the 
pious Abu Pharr (al-Tabari, i, 2946-7). Subsequently, 
Mu'awiya tried to attract him to Damascus to 
become his counsellor, but it seems most likely that he 
withdrew to Him?, where he died in 32/652-3, in 34 
(al-Tabari, iii, 2474-5) or in 35 (Ibn al-'Intad, 
Shadharat, i, 40). According to al-Harawi (Ziyardt, 
9/20-1) his burial place and mabdm are in this town, 
but Yakut (ii, 595) and Ibn Battuta (i, 222; tr. Gibb, 
i, 139) locate his vault in Damascus (where a grave¬ 
stone bearing his name is still extant; Gibb, loc. cit.). 
Ibn Djubayr (55) and al-Makrizi (ed. VViet, iv, 6) 
consider that it is situated in al-Djlza in Egypt, while 
al-Harawi (14/35) reports that some people believe 
him to be buried in Medina and states (39/94) that 
the tomb of one of his sons is at Diiza. 

Though his true figure is difficult to discern, so 
wrapped is he in legendary trappings, Ka'b is con¬ 
sidered to have possessed a profound knowledge of 
the Bible and southern Arabian tradition, as well as 
a personal wisdom attested by the numerous state- 
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merits attributed to him without argument because he 
inspired so much confidence (al-NawawI, Tahdhib, 
523); he is also the originator of traditions concerning 
‘Umar b. al-KhattSb which are considered authentic; 
al-OjabU ( Hayawdn, iv, 202-3) believes him to be 
trustworthy and would appear to be coming to his 
defence by implying that, in discussing the external 
data of the Pentateuch, Ka‘b did not say, “It is writ¬ 
ten in the Torah” but, “We find it in the books of 
the prophets”. Sometimes he is accused of introducing 
Jewish elements into Islam, e.g. in a story, preserved 
by "Jabari (i, 2408-9), in which ‘Umar charges Ka‘b 
with Judaizing when he treats the temple mount in 
Jerusalem as a holy place. See further israMliyyat. 

Posterity sought to add lustre to his name by 
crediting him with a great variety of traditions, 
particularly those relating to the prophets, such as the 
IJadith Dhi 'l-Kifl printed at BulJk in 1283 (Brockel- 
mann, S I, 101) or the legend of Joseph [see yusuf] 
in Aljamiado [see aljamia], edited in a Latin tran¬ 
scription by F. Guillen ( Legendas de Jose hijo de 
Jacob y de Alejandro Magno, Saragossa 1868) and 
studied by M. Schmidt (Vber das altspanische Poema 
de Jos(, in Homan. Forschungen, xi (1901), 321), 
which is in fact a borrowing from al-Tha‘labi's Risdf 
al-anbiyd 3 . Al-KisaT cites Ka‘b in his story of Joseph 
and he is also mentioned as an authority in Firdawsi’s 
Yusuf u-Zalikhd (ed. H. Eth6 in Anecdota Oxoniensa, 
Aryan Series, vi/i, Oxford 1908, 258, verse 2599). 

Bibliography: Apart from references within 
the text: Ibn Sa‘d, vii/2, 156: Tabari, index; Ibn 
Kutayba, Ma’-drif, index; Fihrist, 32; Ibn al- 
Athir, iii, 121; Ibn Hadjar, If aba, no. 7496; 
idem, Tahdhib al-Tahdhib, viii, 438-40; Aghdni, 
ii, 50; Hamdani, I kill, viii, index; Weil, Biblische 
Legenden der Musulmdnner, 10; M. Grunbaum in 
ZDMG, xliv, 458, 477; Lidzbarski, 31-40; H. 
Hirschfeld in Jewish Encycl., vii, 400; B. Chapira, 
Llgendes bibliques attribuies d Ka’-b al-Ahbar, in 
REJ, Ixix, 86 ff., lxx, 37 ff,; M. Perlmann, A 
legendary story of Ka c b al-Ahbdr’s conversion to 
Islam, in The Joshua Starr Memorial Volume, 
New York 1953; idem, Another Ka c b al-Ahbar story, 
in The Jewish Quarterly Review, xlv (1954), 48-58. 

(M. Schmitz*) 

KA‘BA, the most famous sanctuary of Islam, 
called the temple or house of God (Bayt Allah). 
It is situated almost in the centre of the great 
mosque in Mecca. Muslims throughout the whole 
world direct their prayers to this sanctuary, where 
every year hundreds of thousands of pilgrims make 
the greater (hadjdj) or lesser Qumra) pilgrimage. 
Around it they gather and make their ritual circuits; 
around the Ka‘ba the young Muslim community 
spent the early years of Islam. For the Muslim 
community the Ka‘ba holds a place analogous to 
that of the temple in Jerusalem for ancient Jewry. 

I. The Ka‘ba and its immediate vicinity. 
The name Ka‘ba is connected with the cube-like 
appearance of the building; formerly the word was 
also used to designate other similarly shaped sanc¬ 
tuaries. The structure is 50 ft. high, with a flat 
roof sloping gently to the north west corner, where 
is the water spout ( misdb ); the shorter walls are 
about 35 ft. long and the fa?ade is 40 ft. long. 

The facade, which contains the door (at about 
7 ft. above ground level), faces north east and the 
Black Stone (al-fradjar al-aswad) is built into its 
eastern comer. Beyond the northern corner is the 
beginning of the fjidjr. In front of the facade are the 
MakSm IbrShlm, the arch-shaped gate known as that 
of Banu Shayba, and the Zamzam well. Also in front 


of the facade, but outside the mosque enclosure, is 
the ritual walk from $afa (south east) to Marwa 
(north). Photographs showing the Ka‘ba in the fore¬ 
ground with the Ma(cam Ibrahim in the middle ground 
(and consequently with the bjidir to the left of the 
Ka‘ba) reveal in the background, outside the mosque, 
the ritual walk from Sjafa to Marwa, an area which 
cannot be seen on photographs where the Ka‘ba 
stands out in front of the Makam Ibrahim and the 
Banu Shayba gate. 

The Ka‘ba is built of layers of the grey-blue 
stone produced by the hills surrounding Mecca. It 
stands on a marble base ( shddharwdn) 10 inches high, 
projecting about a foot. The four corners (rukn, pi. 
arkdn ) roughly face the four points of the compass. 
At the east is the Black Stone corner ( al-rukn al- 
aswad): perhaps an astral orientation towards the 
Levant in pre-Islamic times ? At the north is al-rukn 
al-Hrd^i (the ‘Iraki); at the west al-rukn al-shdmi 
(Syrian); and at the south al-rukn al-yamani 
(Yemenite). 

The four wails of the Ka‘ba are covered with a 
curtain ( kiswa), which in Egypt is called al-burku ‘ 
(the veil). In front of the door is a special curtain, 
embroidered in gold and silver, with numerous in¬ 
scriptions. Since Mamluk times (mid 7th/i3th cen¬ 
tury) this kiswa has been traditionally provided by 
Egypt except during periods of political tension (e.g., 
1926-36 and after 1962). At one period the black 
kiswa was replaced by a white one between the 25th 
(or 28th) Dhu ’ 1 -Ka‘da and the end of the pilgrimage 
(cf. al-Batanunl). Witnesses affirm that this practice 
has been discontinued. The curtains are occasionally 
fixed to the ground by rings and cords, or the base 
is raised by cords placed out of reach of human 
hands. The kiswa is usually of black brocade, with 
the shahdda outlined in the weave of the fabric. 
About two-thirds of the way up runs a gold em¬ 
broidered band ( hisam ) covered with kur’anic texts. 
(Numerous photographs can be found in Ibrahim 
Rif‘at, Mir’dt al-IJaram, i, Cairo 1925). Each year, 
when the curtains are replaced, the Banu Shayba 
divide the old ones into small pieces which are 
distributed and sold as relics. 

In the north-east wall, about 7 feet from the 
ground, is the door, parts of which have mountings 
of silver-gilt. When the Ka‘ba is opened, a wooden 
staircase ( daradj, madradj) running on wheels is 
pushed up to the door; when not in use, it is kept 
between the Zamzam and the Gate of the Banu Shay¬ 
ba (see Snouck Hurgronje, Bilderatlas zu Mekka, 
no. ii; for a picture of the staircase, see Ali Bey, 
Travels, ii, 80). 

In the interior of the Ka‘ba are three wooden 
pillars, which support the roof, to which a ladder 
leads up. The only furnishings are the numerous 
hanging golden and silver lamps. On the inner walls 
there are many building inscriptions. The floor is 
covered with slabs of marble. 

On the outside of the Ka‘ba, in the eastern corner, 
about 5 feet above ground, not far from the door, 
the Black Stone is built into the wall; formerly 
broken into three pieces and several small fragments, 
it is now held together by a ring of stone mounted 
in a silver band. The stone is sometimes described 
as lava and sometimes as basalt; its real nature is 
difficult to determine, because its visible surface is 
worn smooth by hand touching and kissing. The sur¬ 
face is hollowed out irregularly, as can be seen in 
sketches and photographs. Its diameter is around 
12 inches. The colour is reddish black with red and 
yellow particles. 
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The part of the wall between the Black Stone and 
the door is called al-multazam, because the visitors 
press their breasts against it while praying fervently. 

In the east corner too, about five feet above the 
ground, another stone (al-kadiar al-as‘ad, the 
“lucky”), is built into wall. It is only touched and 
not kissed during the perambulation. 

Outside the building there is still to be mentioned 
the gilt water-spout ( mizab ), which juts out below the 
top of the north-west wall, and has an appendage 
which is called the “beard of the mizab". The spout 
is called mizab al-rahma, “spout of mercy” (on it 
cf. Ben Ch£rif, Aux Villes Sainies de VIslam, p. 75); 
the part between it and the west corner is the exact 
kibla [}.».]. The rain-water falls through the spout 
on to the pavement below, which here is inlaid with 
designs in mosaic. The ground all round the Ka'ba 
is covered with marble slabs. 

Opposite the north-west wall, but not connected 
with it, is a semi-circular wall (al-hafim) of white 
marble. It is three feet high and about five feet thick; 
its ends are almost six feet from the north and 
west corners of the Ka'ba. The semi-circular space 
between the hafim and the Ka'ba enjoys an especial 
consideration, because for a time it belonged to the 
Ka'ba; in the perambulation therefore it is not en¬ 
tered; the fawaf goes as close as possible along the 
outer side of the hafim. The space bears the name 
al-hidir or hid^r IsmaHl. Here are said to be the 
graves of the patriarch and his mother Hagar. The 
pavement on which the fawaf is performed is called 
mafaf ; a depression in it just opposite the door has 
still to be mentioned; it is called al-mi c djan “the 
trough”; according to legend, Ibrahim and Ismael 
[}.».] here mixed the mortar used in building the 
Ka'ba. 

The mafaf and the buildings around it have not 
always remained the same throughout the ages. Only 
the arch-shaped gate, the Banu Shayba (once also 
called the bab al-Salam), still marks the traditional 
entrance to the mafaf. Between this archway and the 
facade (N.E.) is a little building with a small dome, 
the makam Ibrahim. In it is kept a stone bearing 
the prints of two human feet. The patriarch Ibrahim, 
father of IsmaHl, is said to have stood on this stone 
when building the Ka'ba and the marks of his feet 
were miraculously preserved. Beside the makam 
Ibrahim, slightly to the north, is the pulpit (minbar)-, 
at the beginning of this century it was made of white 
marble in the classical minbar shape. The dimensions 
of the makam Ibrahim were considerably reduced 
during the recent reconstruction. The relic is now 
closely surrounded by glass and bars set into a 
polygonal base, the whole structure, capped by a 
much narrower kind of “helmet”, being about three 
yards above ground level. 

The pavement which is used for the fawaf was 
relaid during the important work on the mosque 
which began in 1956. On old photographs the slender 
columns which surrounded the mafaf, clearly de¬ 
marcating it, can be seen. They were used to hold 
the lamps which lighted pilgrims at night. Today a 
new electric lighting system has been installed. On 
Ali Bey’s plan of the mosque there were two further 
buildings, at the edge of the outer pavement and to 
the north east of the Zamzam building; these were 
called al-kubbaiayn; by Snouck Hurgronje’s day they 
had disappeared. For many years the Zamzam well 
was covered by a building or kubba. A description 
of this well can be found in the Rapport quarantenaire 
of 1905 by Dr. Soliman Bey (p. 13; published in 
Egypt; a rfsumt of the text is given by J. Jomier in 


Le Mahmal et la caravane igyptienne des pelerins de la 
Mekkc, Cairo 1953,154-6), but the situation nowadays 
is completely different. There are no buildings on the 
surface and pilgrims can take advantage of this extra 
space. A staircase leads to a sort of underground hall 
divided into two sections, one for men and one for 
women, with water distributed by means of a system 
of taps. 

The three little buildings previously situated on 
the exterior of the mafaf also vanished during the 
course of the recent works, not only to provide 
some open space but also because, to an increasing 
extent, the diversification of rules has become of 
secondary importance to many Muslims. Such 
buildings housed the imams of the four main schools 
during the prayers. The largest building (makam or 
mufalld hanafi) was north west of the Ka e ba in front 
of the Ifidfr-, the Hanball was to the south east and 
the Malik! to the south west. The Shafi'is used the 
Zamzam well building. 

Finally we must mention the work begun in 1956 
which has transformed the promenade from Safa to 
Marwa into a spacious covered passage with a lofty 
ceiling. A group of huge galleries, with a floor over¬ 
looking the courtyard of the mosque, has been built 
on the outside of the old arcades of the iwdn, which 
have been allowed to remain. 

II. The history of the Ka'ba. 

Aside from Muslim traditions, practically nothing 
is known of the history of the Ka'ba. The sole 
reason for presuming that the Ka'ba was already 
in existence in the 2nd century A.D. is the mention of 
Mecca, under the name of Macoraba, by the geo¬ 
grapher Ptolemy (Geography, vi, 7). Glaser (Skizze 
der Gesch. u. Geogr. Arabians, Berlin 1890, if, 235) 
believes that this name may have signified the same 
as the south Arabian or Ethiopian mikrab, i.e., a 
temple. The accounts of the campaign of Abraha [q.v.], 
which have been elaborated with legendary features, 
also suggest the existence and worship of the Ka'ba 
in the sixth century but tell us nothing of its appear¬ 
ance or equipment. The Tubba' As'ad Abu Karib al- 
Himyari, who came to Mecca, is said to have for 
the first time provided the building with a kiswa and 
with a door with a lock. The information available 
regarding the distribution of the offices [see below 
iii.] among the sons of Kusayy shows that the wor¬ 
ship of the sanctuary had developed into a carefully 
regulated cult several generations before Muhammad. 

In matters pertaining to the history of the building 
of the Ka'ba, modem Muslims tend to bold fast 
to the letter of the Kur’an and discount, to an in¬ 
creasing extent, other accounts. It is in fact in the 
Qur’an, and in the Medinan suras, that Ibrahim and 
Isma'Il are said to have laid the foundations of the 
Ka'ba (Qur’an, II, 121/127). The makam Ibrahim is 
indicated as a suitable place for the salat (II, 119/125). 
At God’s command, Ibrahim ordained the pilgrimage 
(XXII, 28/27). The Ka'ba was the first sanctuary 
to be established on earth, and was now named 
the sacred house (V, 98/97), the ancient house (XXII, 
30, 34/29, 33). We can only speculate about the 
milieus in which these tales circulated in pre-Islamic 
times. Were these stories similar to the Coptic tra¬ 
ditions concerning the Holy Family’s flight to Egypt 
which the Judaized milieus of Arabia transposed to 
Abraham’s journeys to Mecca ? We will never know. 
For Muslims, these accounts are grounded on the 
authority of the Kur’an and the Kur’an alone. 
Whether or not in pre-Islamic days Rusayy demolish¬ 
ed and rebuilt the edifice, as historians say, is im¬ 
possible to determine. 
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The historical references only begin with Muham¬ 
mad. When Muhammad had reached man’s estate, 
the fire of a woman censing the Ka'ba is said to 
have caught the building and laid it waste. It happen¬ 
ed that a Byzantine ship was thrown ashore at 
Diudda [j.v.] and the Meccans brought its wood 
hither and used it for the new building. In connection 
with this the name of a man Bahum (it is given 
in various forms) is always mentioned, sometimes 
as the captain of the ship, sometimes as the carpenter 
whose advice was taken; he is said to have been a 
Coptic Christian. 

The old Ka c ba is said to have been only of the 
height of a man and to have had no roof. The thresh¬ 
old is said to have been on the level of the ground 
so that the water had an easy entrance in the 
frequent floods ( sayl ). The Ka'ba was then built 
of alternate layers of stone and wood, its height 
was doubled and a roof covered it. The door was 
placed above the level of the ground so that whoever 
wished to enter had to use a ladder. Unwelcome 
visitors were tumbled down from the high threshold. 
When the Black Stone was to be put in its place, 
the Meccans quarrelled among themselves as to who 
should have the honour. They had just decided that 
the first comer should be given the task when Mu¬ 
hammad (who had been engaged in helping to carry 
the stones) came past. With grave authority he is 
said to have placed the precious object in a cloak 
—or in his cloak—and to have ordered the heads 
of tribes each to take an end. He himself then took 
out the stone and placed it in position. 

At the conquest of Mecca in 8/629, Muhammad 
left the Ka'ba as a building unaltered. But according 
to tradition, he later said that only the very recent 
conversion of the Meccans prevented him from in¬ 
stituting all kinds of innovations. These real or al¬ 
leged intentions of Muhammad were brought to reali¬ 
zation in 64/683 by 'Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr [j.v.]. 
As anti-caliph he was besieged by al-Husayn b. 
Numayr [j.v.] in Mecca. Catapults were erected on the 
hills round Mecca, which hurled a hail of stones on 
the town and sanctuary and so damaged the house 
of Allah that it finally looked “like the torn hosoms 
of mourning women”. 'Abd Allah and his helpers 
pitched their tents beside the sanctuary (he hence¬ 
forth called himself al-'A’idh bi ’l-Bayt, “he who 
took refuge at the temple”) and again a conflagration 
threatened to complete the destruction. In the fire 
the Black Stone was split in three pieces. 

When the Umayyad army was withdrawn, ‘Abd 
Allah discussed with the Meccan authorities the 
demolition and rebuilding of the Ka‘ba. When he had 
made his decision and the ruins had to be cleared 
away, no one dared to begin the work. The bulk of 
the populace, with Ibn ‘Abbas at their head, had left 
the town because they feared a punishment from 
heaven. But ‘Abd Allah climbed up himself, axe in 
hand, and began the grim task. When his people saw 
that he remained unharmed, they took courage and 
assisted. 

During the building a covered scaffolding was 
left on the spot to mark the ktbla and the mafaf at 
least. The masons are said to have worked behind 
the covering. ‘Abd AllSh guarded the Black Stone, 
wrapped in a piece of brocade, in the council hall 
(ddr al-nadwa). When put back into its place it, or 
rather the three pieces into which it was broken, 
was bound with a band of silver. 

The Ka'ba was then built entirely out of Meccan 
stone and Yemen mortar and built to a height of 
27 ells. According to the tradition of the Prophet, 


the hidjr was included in the building and two doors 
were made on the level of the ground, the eastern 
as an entrance and the western as an exit. In the 
tawaf the four corners were kissed. 

These alterations lasted only a short period. In 
74/693 al-yadisjjadj b. Yusuf [j.v.] conquered Mecca 
and killed ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr. In agreement 
with the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik he again separated the 
Hidjr from the Ka‘ba and walled up the west door. 
The building, in keeping with the wish of the Umay- 
yads, thus practically received its pre-Islamic form 
again and this form has survived to the present day. 
The piety of the populace has always resisted any 
considerable innovations. Only to an unimportant de¬ 
gree have the authorities now and then made im¬ 
provements. As was the case in the pagan period, 
floods have continued to be a danger to the building. 
When in 1611 it threatened to collapse, a girdle of 
copper was used to avert the disaster. But a new 
sayl made this support also insufficient, so that in 
1630 renovations were decided upon. But the old 
stones were used as much as possible for the re¬ 
building. 

The Ka'ba successfully withstood the Karmatian 
invasion of 317/929; only the Black Stone was carried 
off. After an absence of some twenty years it was 
sent back to Mecca (cf. de Goeje, Mtm. sur Us Car- 
mathes‘, 104-m, 145-8). 

The custom of covering the Ka'ba is said to have 
been introduced by the Tubba'. The annual re-cover¬ 
ing of the Ka'ba only became an established custom 
in modern times; for the oldest Muslim period, the 
‘Ashura day is mentioned as the day of covering, 
but in Radjab also and in other months the building 
has changed its covering. The kiswa consisted some¬ 
times of Yemeni and sometimes of Egyptian or other 
cloth; during ‘Umar’s caliphate the building threaten¬ 
ed to collapse on account of the many coverings 
hung on it. Afl sorts of colours are mentioned also. 
The Wahhabis even covered the Ka'ba with a red 
kiswa. 

The makdrns around the Ka'ba are mentioned as 
early as the ‘Abbasid period, sometimes under the 
name fulla (“a shade”). The present buildings are 
said to date from 1074/1663. A dome over the Zam- 
zam well is mentioned at an equally early period; 
the present one was built in 1072. 

The Ka'ba had offerings dedicated to it in the 
pagan as well as the Muslim period. Al-Azratri 
devotes a detailed chapter to this subject (155-6). 
Many a worldly ruler has used these treasures for 
political purposes. Tradition reports that ‘Umar said: 
“I will leave neither gold nor silver in the Ka'ba 
but distribute its treasures”. To this, however, ‘All 
is said to have raised vigorous objections so that 
‘Umar desisted from his plan. 

III. The Ka'ba and Islam. 

Every man living in Mecca in the 6th-7th century 
A.D. must of necessity have had some relationship 
with the Ka'ba. On Muhammad in his Meccan period 
the Kur’an is silent in this respect. All that is known 
is that the early community in Medina turned to 
face Jerusalem in prayer. This was in the early 
days when it was still reasonable to hope that the 
Medina Jews would be won over. Subsequently, about 
a year and a half after the Hidjra, the community 
turned to Mecca in prayer and in Mecca itself faced 
the Ka'ba. 

“Turn then thy face towards the sacred mosque 
and wherever ye be turn your faces towards that 
part" (Kur’an, II, 139/144). 

At this same period the Kur’Sn began to lay 
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stress on the religion of Ibrahim, presenting Islam 
as a return to the purity of the primitive religion 
of Ibrahim which, obscured by Judaism and Chris¬ 
tianity, shone forth in its original brightness in the 
Kur’An. Guarded support for this interpretation is 
advanced by Sprenger and followed by Snouck 
Hurgronje in his Het Mekkaansche Feesl (cf. El 1 , 
appendix to article ibrAhIm; for a contrary opinion 
see Yoakim Moubarac, Abraham dans le Coran, 
Paris 1958). 

It is incontrovertible that an entire pre-lslamic 
ritual, previously steeped in paganism, was adopted 
by Islam after it had been purified and given a 
strictly monotheistic orientation. The pilgrimages to 
the Ka'ba and ritual progressions around the build¬ 
ing were continued, but were now for the glorifica¬ 
tion of the One God. The abrahamic vision of the 
Ka'ba created a means of discerning an orthodox 
origin buried in the midst of pagan malpractices to 
which the first Muslims pointed the way. 

In 6/627 a prospect of taking part in the Mecca 
cult was held out to the Muslims by the pact of al- 
Uudaybiya [tf.v.]; in connection with it, the ' Umrai 
at-Kadd? took place in the year 7. Muhammad's 
political endeavours culminated in the conquest of 
Mecca in 8/629. 

All the pagan trappings which had adhered to the 
Ka'ba were now thrust aside. 360 idols are said to 
have stood around the building. When touched with 
the Prophet’s rod they all fell to the ground. The 
statue of Hubal which ‘Amr b. Lubayy is said to 
have erected over the pit inside the Ka'ba was re¬ 
moved as well as the representations of the prophets. 
When they began to wash the latter with Zamzam 
water, Muhammad is said to have placed his hands 
on the pictures of Jesus and Mary and said: "Wash 
out all except what is below my hands”. He then 
withdrew his hands. A wooden dove also which was 
in the Ka c ba is said to have been shattered by Mu¬ 
hammad’s orders. The two horns of Abraham’s ram 
did not crumble to dust until the rebuilding of the 
Ka'ba by 'Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr. 

At the capture of Mecca, Muhammad made arran¬ 
gements regarding the religious and secular offices 
which had been filled in Mecca from ancient times. 
The historians say that in the old heathen period 
Ku?ayy, after a fierce struggle with the tribe of 
KhuzA'a, became master of the Ka'ba and held ail 
the important offices, religious and secular: the ad¬ 
ministration of the Ddr al-Nadwa and the tying of 
the standard, the provision of the pilgrims with food 
( rifdda) and with drink ( sifrdya ) as well as the super¬ 
vision of the Ka'ba (sidana and hidjdba). His descen¬ 
dants: 

'Abd Manaf 'Abd al-Dar 

I I 

Hashing ‘Uthman 

I I 

‘Abd al-Muttalib ‘Abd al-‘Uzz 5 

‘AbbAs Abd TAlib Abd Talha ‘Abd AllAh 

administered the offices after his death, 'Abd Manaf 
and his descendants getting the rifdda and sifsdya etc., 
while ‘Abd al-DAr and his descendants saw to the 
sidana and hidjdba etc. 

When Muhammad conquered Mecca his uncle ‘Ab- 
bAs or, according to another tradition, 'All asked 
for the administration of these offices. But Muham¬ 
mad said he had abolished all of them except the 
sikaya and the guardianship of the Ka'ba. The former 
remained in the hands of ‘AbbAs; the latter he gave 


to 'UthmAn b. Talha who allowed his cousin Shavha 
b. Abl Talha to act as his deputy. The Banu Shavba 
are the doorkeepers at the Ka'ba to this day. The 
rifdda, which was in the hands of Abu TAlib, was 
taken over by Abu Bakr in 9/630; after his death 
the caliphs looked after the feeding of the pilgrims. 

Muhammad’s control over Mecca and the Meccan 
cult was first clearly marked at the Ifadidf of the 
year 9. As plenipotentiary of the Prophet, who did 
not participate in the pilgrimage, Abu Bakr announ¬ 
ced to the assembled pilgrims the latest arrange¬ 
ments, which were put in the form of a revelation. 
They are contained in Sura IX, which from them is 
often called the Sura of Immunity (bar o'a) (v. 1-12, 
28, 36-7). 

According to it, idolaters are henceforth forbidden 
to participate in the Meccan festival as they are 
impure (nadfas). Moreover, they are declared out¬ 
laws. A period of four months is given them during 
which they can go freely about the country; but 
after that “kill them wherever ye find them”. 
Excepted are those with whom an alliance has been 
made in so far as they have punctiliously observed 
its terms and helped no one against the Muslims. 

In 10/631 Muhammad himself led the pilgrimage, 
at which therefore according to tradition not a single 
idolater was present: the Ka'ba had become an ex¬ 
clusively Muslim sanctuary. At every salat Muslims 
throughout the world turn towards Mecca and at the 
ceremonies of the pilgrimage the Ka'ba forms the 
beginning and the end of the holy rites. 

Two special ceremonies concerning the Ka'ba 
may here be mentioned, the opening and the washing 
of the building. The opening takes place on definite 
days and men are first admitted, then the women. 
On this occasion the above-mentioned staircase is 
pushed up to the building. The days in question 
change at the will of the Meccan authorities—but 
some usually fall in the month of the pilgrimage and 
one on the 10th Muharram ('AshurA day). It is con¬ 
sidered particularly meritorious to perform the salat 
in the Ka'ba. 

The procedure for the washing of the inside of 
the Ka'ba was as follows at the beginning of the 
20th century. After the Dadfdi is completed, at the 
end of the month Dh u ’ 1 -Hidjdja, the Ka'ba is washed, 
a ceremony in which the Grand Sharif, the governor 
and other authorities, as well as a number of pil¬ 
grims, take part. The first to enter is the Sharif, 
who after a salat of two taka '-s himself washes the 
ground with Zamzam water which flows away through 
a hole in the threshold. The walls are washed with 
a kind of broom made of palm leaves. The Sharif 
then sprinkles everything again with rose-water and 
finally the building is fumigated with all manner of 
perfumes (cf. al-Kibla, no. 409, 1). The Sharif 
throws the broom away among the crowd of pilgrims, 
who fight among themselves for possession of it. 
Al-BatanunI says (109) that the samxamis and the 
mutawwi/s sell the pilgrims similar brooms for a 
minimum of half a real. 

As is evident from this example, the veneration 
for the sacred building extends to all that comes in 
contact with it: to the Black Stone, the water-spout, 
the multaiam, and above all to the Zamzam water. 
It is however said—and probably with truth— 
that ‘Umar thus expressed himself on the Black 
Stone: “I know that thou art a stone, that neither 
helps nor hurts, and if the messenger of AllAh had 
not kissed thee, I would not kiss thee”. But then he 
kissed the stone. And hardly a single pilgrim will 
think of ‘Umar’s words during the (awdf. The salat 
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under the water-pipe is described as particularly 
efficacious: “Anyone who performs the salat under 
the mathfab becomes as pure as on the day when 
his mother bore him" (al-Azraki, 224). The Zamzam 
water, which the pilgrim has poured over him again 
and again, is useful for every purpose for which it 
is drunk (mi 1 Zamzam li-nta shuriba lahti, Kutb al- 
Din, 34). 

There is abundant testimony in Muslim as well 
as European literature to the intensification of de¬ 
votional feeling which the sight of the Ka'ba produces 
in the pilgrims. We may here quote al-Batanuni's 
description of the $alat at the Ka'ba as particularly 
characteristic (26): “The whole assembly stood there 
in the greatest reverence before this highest majesty 
and most powerful inspirer of awe before which the 
greatest souls become so little as to be almost 
nothing. And if we had not been witness of the move¬ 
ments of the body during the salat and the raising 
of the hands during the prayers, and the murmuring 
of the expressions of humility and if we had not 
heard the beating of the hearts before this immeas¬ 
urable grandeur we would have thought ourselves 
transferred to another life. And truly we were at 
that hour in another world: we were in the house of 
God and in God's immediate presence, and with us 
were only the lowered head and the humble tongue 
and the voices raised in prayer and weeping eyes 
and the fearful heart and pure thoughts of inter¬ 
cession” (cf. .Macdonald, The Religious Attitude and 
Life in Islam, Chicago, 1909, 216-7; Ben Ch6rif, 
Aux villes saintes de TIslam, ii-iii, 45-6, 68). 

Even the Shi'is and the Wahhabis have left the 
Ka'ba its place in Islam. Only the Karmatians form 
an obvious exception. 

Many moderns lay stress on the fact that Mecca 
was chosen by God as the place of revelation; they 
emphasise that the Ka'ba is a symbol of the unity 
of the Muslim world, the place of God’s grace, His 
worship, and the proclamation of His glory. 

As to the mystics, their attitude to the Ka'ba 
depends on their position regarding the law. For the, 
so to speak, nomistic mystics like al-Ghazali, the 
Ka'ba is, it is true, the sacred building which one 
has to go round in the tawdf. The (awdf and its ob¬ 
ject however only receive their value for men when 
they give them an inducement to rise to a higher 
spiritual level. Ibn al-'Arabl goes a step further 
when he says that the true Ka'ba is nothing other 
than our own being (al-Futuhatal-Mahhiyya,\, 733); 
the Ka'ba however also plays a part in his mystic 
experiences. Hudjwiri however quotes some sayings 
of mystics, who no longer require the Ka'ba as an 
inducement to rise, and even despise it. Muhammad 
b. al-Fadl says: “I wonder at those who seek His 
temple in this world: why do they not seek contem¬ 
plation of Him in their hearts ? The temple they 
sometimes attain and sometimes miss, but contem¬ 
plation they might enjoy always. If they are bound 
to visit a stone, which is looked at only once a year, 
surely they are more bound to visit the temple of 
the heart, where He may be seen three hundred and 
sixty times in a day and night. But the mystic’s 
every step is a symbol of the journey to Mecca, 
and when he reaches the sanctuary he wins a robe 
of honour for every step”. Abu Yazid al-Bistami 
also says: “On my first pilgrimage I saw only the 
temple; the second time, I saw both the temple and 
the Lord of the temple; and the third time I saw 
the Lord alone. In short, where mortification is, 
there is no sanctuary: the sanctuary is where con¬ 
templation is. Unless the whole universe is a man’s 
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trysting-place where he comes high unto God and a 
retired chamber where he enjoys intimacy with God, 
he is still a stranger to Divine love; but when he 
has vision the whole universe is his sanctuary. The 
darkest thing in the world is the Beloved’s house 
without the Beloved. 

Accordingly, what is truly valuable is not the 
Ka'ba, but contemplation and annihilation in the 
abode of friendship, of which things the sight of the 
Ka'ba is indirectly a cause” (al-Hudjwirl, tr. Nichol¬ 
son, 327). 

IV. The Ka'ba in Legend and Superstition. 

In the article ka'ba in £/* there is an account 

of a whole series of legends concerning the origins 
of the Ka'ba; we will not go into these here. It is 
common knowledge that when protesting against his 
coreligionists’ imaginative excesses Muhammad 'Ab- 
duh even cited certain current legends about the 
Ka'ba ( Tafsir al-Manar, i, 466-7). Well known too 
is the fact that after the Sa'udi conquest of Hidjaz 
(1924-6), a number of popular cultic places, such as 
the tomb of Eve in Djudda, were suppressed. Among 
the legends relating to the Ka'ba are those describ¬ 
ing its creation at the beginning of the world, what 
happened to it during the flood, how Abraham was 
guided to make his way to Arabia, details of his 
conduct during the construction of the Ka'ba, how 
Gabriel brought the Black Stone which had been 
preserved since the flood in Abu Kubays [q.v.]. 
Originally white, the stone had taken on its present 
colour after contact with the sins of the pagan era. 
There are also legends about the Zamzam well, 
especially concerning the role of ‘Abd al-Muttalib 
and the two golden gazelles he discovered. These 
had been concealed by the Djurhum, along with 
swords and armour. All this was deposited at the 
Ka'ba or used to decorate the buildings. 

From analogous theories developed earlier with 
relation to Jerusalem, Mecca was considered the 
navel of the world (cf. the account of these theories 
in the article ka'ba in £/*). 

Mecca is also a burial ground. Not only Isma'Il 
and his mother but a whole series of prophets, 
numbering hundreds, is said to have been buried 
round the Ka'ba. 

V. Religious history before Islam. 

From the fact that Ptolemy calls Mecca “Ma- 
croba” (i.e. mikrdb, temple) we may conclude that 
in his day the Ka'ba was regarded as a sanctuary 
dedicated to one or more deities. According to a 
statement of Epiphanius (Haereses, v, following the 
text in Philologus, i860, 355), Dh u ’ 1 -Shara had 
in Petra his yaocpoi), a word which is probably 
the same as Ka'ba. It is not clear from Epiphanius, 
however, whether the temple in Petra was meant, 
or the quadrangular black stone which represented 
Dh u ’ 1 -Shara. Al-BakrI (Mu'-dfam, ed. Wiistenfeld, 
46) relates that the tribe of Bakr b. Wa’il [q.v.], as 
well as the main body of the Iyad tribe, had their 
centre of worship in Sindad in the region of Kufa 
and that their holy tent (or temple, bayt ) there was 
called Dhat al-Ka'abat (but cf. al-Hamdanl, Sifat 
Dfazirat al- c Arab, 171, 1 . 14, 17, 230, 1 . 12). What 
was the relationship between the sanctity of the 
Ka'ba and the Black Stone ? We can do no more than 
offer hypotheses, like Wellhausen’s. 

No tradition suggests that the Black Stone was 
connected with any particular god. In the Ka'ba was 
the statue of the god Hubal, who might be called the 
god of Mecca and of the Ka'ba. Caetani gives great 
prominence to the connection between the Ka'ba and 
Hubal. Besides him, however, al-Lat, al-‘Uzza, and 
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al-Manat were worshipped and are mentioned in the 
Kur’an; Hubal is never mentioned there. What posi¬ 
tion Allah held beside these in pagan times is not 
exactly known. 

Many other idols are mentioned in the Ka'ba and 
the vicinity, among them the 360 statues. 

The Ka'ba possessed in a high degree the usual 
qualities of a Semitic sanctuary. First of all it 
made the whole surrounding area into consecrated 
ground. Around the town lies the sacred zone (/ia - 
ram ) marked by stones, which imposes certain re¬ 
strictions on each one who enters it [see ihram]. 
Moreover, the sanctity of the area is seen in the 
following points. In the lutram the truce of God 
reigns. When the Arab tribes made a pilgrimage to 
the Ka'ba, all feuds were dormant. It was forbidden 
to carry arms. Next, the ftaram —and the Ka'ba 
especially—is a place of refuge. Here the unin¬ 
tentional manslayer was safe just as in the Jewish 
cities of refuge. On the Ka'ba there was a kind of 
handle to which the fugitives clung (al-Azrafcl, in), 
an arrangement which recalls the purport of the 
horns on the Jewish altar. Blood was not allowed to 
flow in the haram. It is therefore reported that those 
condemned to death were led outside the /uiram to 
execution. 

The idea of peace extended even to the flora and 
fauna. Animals—except a few injurious or danger¬ 
ous sorts—are not to be scared away; hence the 
many tame doves in the mosque. Trees and bushes 
were not cut down except the Idhkhir shrub, which 
was used for building houses and in goldsmiths’ 
work. These regulations were confirmed by Islam 
and are in force to this day. 

As to the rites, it is said that in the heathen 
period animals were sacrificed at the Ka'ba. Among 
the ancient Arabs the idol of stone replaced the al¬ 
tar; on it they smeared the blood of the sacrificial 
animals. In Islam the killing takes place in Mina. 

It is a question whether and how far the Ka'ba 
was connected with the hadfdi in the pre-Islamic 
period. On the one hand, the hadfdi was an integral 
part of the ceremonies carried out outside Mecca, 
notably at 'Arafat: the halt there is the summit of 
the pilgrimage. On the other hand, the Kur’an (III, 
91/97) uses the formula bididf al-bayt to refer to 
the Ka'ba. It is therefore most probable that in pre- 
Islamic times there was a fusion of two groups of 
ceremonies which, in a fashion still followed by the 
Arabs, united two adjacent holy places in the same 
celebration. It cannot be denied that the cult of the 
Ka'ba in the pagan era reveals traces of an astral 
symbolism. Golden suns and moons are repeatedly 
mentioned among the votive gifts (al-Azralfl, 155 ff.). 
According to al-Mas'udl (Murudf, iv, 47, ed. and 
tr. Pellat, § 1373), certain people have regarded 
the Ka'ba as a temple devoted to the sun, the moon 
and the five planets. The 360 idols placed round the 
Ka'ba also point in this direction. 

However, such a view cannot be safely propounded 
as foremost. In the pagan era the cult of the Ka'ba 
was certainly syncretistic, conforming to the usual 
features of Arab paganism. It is impossible to dis¬ 
cern to what extent North Semitic cults were re¬ 
presented in Mecca. 
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(A. J. Wensinck-[J. Jomier]) 
KABARBAzI [see la'b], 

KABAKCl-QGHUl MUSTAFA, chief of the 
rebellion which overthrew the Ottoman sultan Selim 
III. Originally from Kastamuni, a town in north 
western Anatolia, he was chosen as their leader by 
the yamaks (supernumerary janissaries) of the Rumeli- 
kavak fortresses on the Bosphorus, who rioted on 
17 Rabi' I 1222/25 May 1807 upon the instigation of 
the ba’im-mafram of the grand vizier, Kose Musa 
Pasha, and the Shaykh al-Isldm 'Ata’ Allah Efendi. 
He conducted the rebellion in an orderly manner, 
put to death the principal organizers of the Nifdm-i 
dfedid [j.t>.j and served the aims of the instigators 
of the riot in preparation for the enthronement of 
Mu?tafa IV [q.v.] (21 Rabi' I/29 May). Nominated 
commandant of the fortresses on the Rumelian side 
of the Bosphorus with the rank of turnadil-bashl, he 
exercised influence in government affairs through 
his collaboration first with the Shaykh al-Isldm, 
later with Mahmud Tayyar Pasha, appointed 
kdHm makdm in Sha'ban/October, and again with 
the Shaykh al-Isldm. He was killed on 19 DjumSda 
I 1223/13 July 1808 in Rumelifener by 'All Agha, 
the a'yan of Plnarhisar, sent with a troup of soldiers 
by Mustafa Pasha BayrakdSr [q.v.], who was march¬ 
ing with the Ottoman army toward Istanbul to 
restore Selim III [9.V.] to the throne. 

An uneducated man, he showed a remarkable ca¬ 
pacity for leadership in conducting the rebellion. 
Nevertheless he has been rightly criticized for his 
harmful action which resulted in the suppression of 
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the reform movement which was followed under 
Selim III. 
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(E. Kuran) 

QABALA (a.) "guarantee”, a juridical term used 
mainly in connection with fiscal practice, in a 
manner which is still very difficult to define precisely. 

The particular field with which this discussion is 
concerned is a double one—that of the levying of the 
land-tax, kharddf [q.v.], and that of special taxes, 
mukus. As was already the case before the Arab con¬ 
quest both in the Byzantine Empire and under the 
Sasanids, local communities were held jointly respon¬ 
sible by the Treasury for the payment at the required 
time of the full amount of land-tax demanded. Never¬ 
theless, it frequently occurred that many individuals 
had difficulty in finding the necessary ready money 
immediately. In these conditions, as a result of an 
agreement between the inhabitants and the adminis¬ 
tration, application was made to a notable, often but 
not necessarily a man of the locality, to advance the 
sum required, for which he had to ensure that he 
would be reimbursed later. The matter having gener¬ 
ally been agreed in advance, this notable in effect 
acted as a guarantor for the debt of the locality in 
question. This procedure constitutes the contract of 
kabala, the offer being called takbil and the person 
named mutakabbil. In this form, Abu Yusuf does not 
disapprove of kabala. But in practice it appears that 
matters often happened otherwise, that is to say that 
not only the principle of the guarantee but also of 
the amount were known in advance; here, jurists and 
traditionists, such as Abu Yusuf and Abu c Ubayd, 
disapproved—traditionists, more particularly when, 
as the harvest could not be estimated in advance, the 
tax to be levied on it was likewise not calculable if it 
consisted of a percentage; and jurists, because the 
total sum envisaged, being necessarily less or greater 
than the eventual proceeds of the tax, was bound to 
be injurious either to the taxpayers or to the Treasury. 
But it is precisely on account of the anticipated pro¬ 
fit that the military leaders began to seek out kabalat. 
At the start, they had been allottetl_emphyteutic con¬ 
cessions (katdV; pi. of kappa [see ikjA']) on the 
State lands (sawafi). But as these were practically 
hereditary, it was not possible to find new ones, and 
they therefore turned their attention to the private 
kharadf lands, so that they might succeed either in 
retaining the kharddf for themselves while only paying 
the tenth (see Arabica, i (1954), 358), or, a less 
serious offence, contract an advantageous kabala. 


However, the kabala disappeared quite rapidly in face 
of the development of the new type of »£/a', although 
definitions of it are still to be found occasionally in 
the later lexicographers, such as al-Zamakhshark 
Clearly it possessed some of the characteristics of 
tax-farming, and the texts sometimes confuse kabala 
and daman; nevertheless, kabala usually denotes 
merely the operation at the basic level of the whole 
local community, whilst daman also applies, through¬ 
out the whole course of Muslim history, to the far 
wider concession of the right to organize and levy 
taxes, for some years, from a vast district, in re¬ 
turn for the payment—more or less in advance— 
of a sum which is guaranteed, but markedly smaller 
than the scheduled revenue. Sometimes the texts also 
compare the kabala with the mukaja'-a which, in the 
case of a small estate, in effect probably differs 
only in the matter of duration, but which also applies 
to vast semi-autonomous districts or provinces in 
whose entire internal administration the State defini¬ 
tively renounces all interest, in return for the settle¬ 
ment of a guarantee. 

What has just been said appears to be applicable 
in some measure to .Muslim Asia in general. In the 
Maghrib and in Spain, where the kabala is to be found 
in regard to mukus, it is not certain if the term 
occurs in connection with kharadj; occasionally it de¬ 
notes the fixed dues owed by the administrator of a 
wakf. But it is above all with reference to Egypt, 
always distinctive in agricultural and fiscal matters, 
that some particularly delicate questions arise. 

In Egypt, indeed, it seems that no kafaH 1 were 
distributed, although State lands and private lands 
possessing some degree of autonomy existed there 
before the conquest and were retained afterwards. 
But no doubt both because the Arab population of 
Egypt was originally limited to the garrison towns, 
and because control of the Nile and the resultant 
agricultural organization created, throughout all the 
irrigated territories, a unified administration which 
deprived each of them of part of its own effective 
autonomy, the very term kafpa in this sense seems 
unknown (although in the plural kafdV it denotes the 
Tulunid quarter of Fustat created on the model of 
Samarra). Kabalat, however, do exist, often in the 
hands of persons whom the papyri call rndzut, 
pet^6repOg. Then in the 2nd/8th century, Arab tribal 
groups settled in Egypt and, as it was not possible 
to give them katdH ', they were granted lands for 
which they assumed the kabala, under conditions 
which guaranteed an income for the State but which 
also left them with a substantial profit for themselves. 
It appears that this was brought about by distribu¬ 
tion by auction, held in Fustat for four years, with a 
revision of the basic tax survey every thirty years. 
Despite reforms in the methods employed (particular¬ 
ly under al-Afdal and al-Ma’mun al-Bata’ibl, in the 
second century of Fatimid rule,) it seems that the 
system was maintained in certain respects until the 
Ayyubid conquest introduced into Egypt a new 
system more or less inspired by the eastern ik(d c . In 
short, the old system differed from similar systems in 
the Near East only in its systematic and durable 
character, and by its adaptation to the specific agri¬ 
cultural organization of Egypt. 

However, this does not solve all of the problems. 
Papyri, and later the fiscal treatises from the Fafimid 
and subsequent periods, reveal that there was a dis¬ 
tinction between lands lying outside the kabdldt, 
which were subjected to permanent surveys ( misaka ), 
deciding each year the areas to be flooded and the 
different types of cultivation to be employed on them. 
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and lands of kabaldt, which were themselves bild 
misaha, and for which therefore it was sufficient to 
have a contract drawn up independently of the annual 
verification of the surface area and type of cultiva¬ 
tion. In the fiscal treatises of al-Makhzuml, Ibn 
Mamm&tl and al-Nibulusi, the first system is called 
the mufddana, imposition by fadddn, or simply zira c a, 
and the second kabdla, but also, at least in certain 
cases, munddxaza, settlement after dispute, sometimes 
mushatara, equal division (Ibn Hawfeal, i, 133 distin¬ 
guishes between ma l kud and mafrlul). On the other 
hand custom tended increasingly to give Qabala the 
sense of ar 4 al-kabala, land subjected to the system 
of Qabala, and if one or two papyri give the impres¬ 
sion that a kabdla can include several small properties 
of another sort, as in the Asiatic system, others on 
the contrary suggest relatively small pieces of land, 
and the later fiscal treatises reveal a situation where 
the tax agents controlled the entire body of lands 
consisting both of divisions of land in mufddana and 
of others in kabdla, and had the right to transfer 
certain of these from one category to the other, ac¬ 
cording to the types of cultivation dependent upon the 
condition of the land after inundation: this suggests 
that now that the distinction between the Arabs and 
the converted native inhabitants is blurred, the dif¬ 
ference between the two categories of lands is con¬ 
nected with a difference of agricultural utilization, 
the kabdla being applicable only to those lands used 
for the cultivation of cereals and leguminous plants, 
to the exclusion of orchards and economic crops 
(flax, sugar, etc.). We do not know if this was al¬ 
ready the situation at the time of the earliest adjudi¬ 
cations. 

Finally, if we come down to the Mamluk period, 
we see that this evolution continues. There remain 
some lands for which the “rent” ( idfdra ) is fixed at 
a sum determined in advance by tanadfdxuz = 
munddfasa, but what is now called kabdla is no more 
than the agricultural unit of land generally subjected 
to misaka, and within it a distinction is made between 
the different types of land imposed on the fadddn 
according to the type of cultivation: in other words, 
integration with the common system is complete, 
without adjudication or tax-farming or any other 
“guarantee” save that of paying what is due. This 
is a normal conclusion since frequently these dues 
now go not to the Treasury but to the mukfd‘, the 
true heir to the profits of the former muiakabbil. In 
the Ottoman period, if there are mukdta c at and 
iltizdmat (the meaning of which is etymologically 
related to daman, but in fact corresponding rather 
to tola's) the word kabdla disappears from the vocab¬ 
ulary of land taxation; and, with Bonaparte’s 
scholars, munddfaza was explained as signifying 
merely poor lands. 

Alongside its use with regard to taxation on land, 
as described above, the word kabdla, as well as 
daman in this context, occurs in a more permanent 
sense to signify the farming of special revenues, 
generally of mukus, especially in towns, such as the 
sale of salt or the management of baths or even of 
a local customs office. It is most often in this sense 
that we must interpret those passages which show 
rulers abolishing or condemning kabaldt, like mukus 
elsewhere; and it is in reference to such kabaldt, 
which are perhaps more often designated in this way 
in the West than in the East, that Europeans have 
understood the word and adopted it (Spanish alcabala 
attested in not, Italian gabella current in ports and 
among the Normans in Sicily in the 12th century, 
from which the French gabelle, which however has so 


far not been found before the beginning of the 14th 
century; Provencal gabele). (It should be noted how¬ 
ever that, in the account of Ramon Muntaner of the 
Catalan expedition to the East, at the beginning of 
the 14th century, gabella denotes the Turkish tribes, 
and therefore derives from kabila and not from 
kabdla.) For these taxes, see provisionally oxrIbx 
above, but no study has been devoted to the methods 
employed for levying them. 

Bibliography. Sources used (this does not 
claim to be an exhaustive list):—Abu Yusuf, Kha- 
rdix, ed. Cairo 1332, 105 f., trans. Fagnan, 49 f.; 
Abu ‘Ubayd, Amwdl, 70-2; Tabari, ii, 1717, 
iii, 109, 1799; Bayha(cl, ed. Schwally, 125; Ibn 
Hawfcal, i, 136; MakhzumI, in JF.SHO, v (1962), 
263; Ibn Mammati, ed. Atiya, 259, 336-8; Nabu- 
lusi, Fay yum, in Arabica, iv (1957), 13 f.; NuwayrI, 
Nihdya, viii, 246-52; Makrtzi, Khitat. Bulak, i, 
83-6; Kalkashandi, Sub/i, iii, 458; A. Grohmann, 
Papyrus Caire, ii, no. 87, iii, no. 103, iv, nos. 270 
and 271, with the corresponding notes; Ch. Becker, 
Papyri Schott-Rcinhardt, no. 3; J. David-Weill, 
Papyrus Louvre, in JESHO, xiv (1971), 13-15 
(maziit). 

Modern works: no complete study. Some infor¬ 
mation in Quatremfcre, Journal des Savants, 1848, 
49 (with etymology of gabelle ); De Goeje, Glos¬ 
saries of Baladhuri and Tabari (but the passage 
from Baladhuri called upon to show that ahl al- 
kibdla = ahl al-dhimma in this case is too uncertain 
to justify anything); Dozy, s.v. kabdla (the same 
correction should be made to the passage from 
De Goeje) and munddxaza-, Lokkegaard, Islamic 
taxation, ch. IV (but cf. Arabica, i (1954), 350); 
Cl. Cahen, FiscaliU, Propriety, etc., in Arabica, 
ii (1955); idem, Impdts Fayyum, ibid., iv (1957); 
idem. Contributions, in JESHO, v (1962); idem, 
Vadministration de I'armie fatimide, in JESHO, 
xiv (in press); Piya’ al-Din al-Ra’is, al-Kharddi 
fi'l-dawla al-Isldmiyya, Cairo 1957, last chapter; 
Makoto Shimizu, Les finances publiques de 1 'f.tat 
abbasidc, in Der Islam, xlii (1965), particularly 
p. 12; E. Ldvi-Provenfal, Esp. Mus., iii, 39, 270, 
301, 430; M. Talbi, L'tmirat aghlabide, 320, 661; 
H. R. Idris, Zirldes, ii, 615; Vincenzo Crescini, 
Gabella, in Romanica Fragmenta, Turin 1932; 
Giovanni-Battista Pellegrini, L'elemento arabo nelle 
lingue neolatine, in L’occidente et I’Islam nell'alto 
medioeve, Settimane di studio del Centro italiano 
di studi sull'alto Medio-Evo, XII-2, Spoleto 1965, 
706, 769-70; F. Nasser, Les emprunts lexico- 
logiques du franfais a I'arabe, Beirut 1966, 273-4 
and index. See also i$ta c . (Cl. Cahen) 

KABARDS, a Muslim people of the Caucasus. 
In Russian they are called Kabardintsl, in Turkish 
Kabartaylar; other designation, KSskg. The name 
of the Kabards was first mentioned as Cheuerthei 
by Barbara, who visited the Caucasus in 1436. Its 
etymology remains uncertain. 

The Kabard language belongs to the eastern branch 
of the Adlghe (Cerkes) linguistic group, which is also 
referred to as "high Adlghe”. 

According to the 1926 Soviet census, there were 
I 39 i 9 2 5 Kabards ethnically and 138,925 linguistically. 
The census of 1939 records 164,000 Kabards. 

The Kabards live in the basin of Upper Terek 
and some of its tributaries and are divided into two 
groups: one, forming the tribes of the Great Kabarda, 
lives between the rivers Malka and Terek to the west 
of the Terek; the other, forming the tribes of the 
Little Kabarda, lives between the Sunja and the 
Terek, to the east of the Terek. 
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The Kabaids arrived in their habitat in the 13th 
century from their original homeland further to the 
west, after the Alans had been weakened by Mongol 
invasions, and after the collapse of the Golden Horde 
they began to play a leading role in the history of 
the Caucasus. In the 16th century Kabard princes 
maintained friendly relations with the rulers of Mos¬ 
cow. The second wife of Ivan IV was a Kabard prin¬ 
cess, Marie, daughter of Temrtik. In the r7th century 
the Kabards led the coalition of Caucasian peoples 
against the Kalmuks. Because of the dominating role 
they-played in the Central Caucasus and their loca¬ 
tion near the Daryal pass, they were the first to come 
under Russian control in the 19th century, accepting 
it without any strong resistance. At the time of the 
Russian conquest a number of Kabards settled be¬ 
tween the upper Kuban and the Zelenchuk and were 
called Fugitive Kabards. After 1864, some Kabards, 
mostly of the fugitive group, emigrated into the 
Ottoman Empire. 

Sunni Islam of the HanafI madhhab was introduced 
in the second half of the 16th century by the Crimean 
Tatars, in competition with Christianity. They were 
completely islamized by the end of the r7th century. 

The traditional Kabard economy consisted of horse- 
breeding, agriculture, horticulture, apiculture and 
home industry. Traditional Kabard society had a 
complex structure which consisted of eleven classes 
grouped in two main divisions: the noblemen, or the 
free group, and the pshxth, or the non-free group. 
At the head of society were the princes (pshr), among 
whom the wait was the chief of the Kabard people. 
They were followed by the nobles (uork, or uorkkh). 
These in turn were subdivided into four classes ac¬ 
cording to the rights and obligations which bound 
them to the princes. The nobles were followed by the 
free peasants ( tfokhotl ). The non-free group consisted 
of the aiat (freed peasants who were bound by some 
servitude to their former masters); og (serfs); loga- 
naput (between og and slaves); unaut (slaves). 

In the 19th century attempts were made by K. 
Ataiukin to create a literary language, and in 1865 
he published a Kabard alphabet based on the Cyrillic 
script. However, Kabard did not attain the status of 
a literary language until 1924. The speech of the 
Great Kabarda was used as the basis of the literary 
language, and this language is used officially in the 
Kabardo-Balkar A.S.S.R. and the Karaiay-Cerkes 
A.R. The first newspaper in the Kabard language was 
published in 1924 under the title Kara Khalk. Accord¬ 
ing to the Letopis 1 periodibeskikh ixdanij S.S.S.R. 
there were in i960 two Kabard newspapers and two 
magazines. 

The Kabards were first organized into the Kabard 
Autonomous Region on 1 September 1921. On 
16 January 1922 they were joined with the national 
district of Balkar, which on 5 December 1936 became 
the Kabardo-Balkar Autonomous Region. In 1944 the 
Kabard Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic was 
announced, which further changed into the Kabardo- 
Balkar Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic on 
9 February 1957. The territory of the Republic 
occupies 12,400 sq. km. In 1959 there were 420,115 
people in the A.S.S.R. Of these 45 % were Kabards, 
8.1 % were Balkars, 38.7 % Russians, and the rest 
other groups of Caucasians. 

Bibliography. B. Geiger, T. Halasi-Kun, 
A. Kuipers and K. Menges, Peoples and languages 
of the Caucasus, The Hague 1958; Istoriya Ka- 
bardino-Balkarskoya A.S.S.R., Moscow 1967; 
Kabardiskaya A.S.S.R., Nalchik 1946; B. Kalml- 
kov, Olerki revolutsionnogo dvileniya v Kabarde, 


Nalchik 1946; A. Kuipers, Introduction to Mor¬ 
pheme and phoneme in Kabardian, The Hague i960; 
Sh. B. Nogmov, Istoriya Adlgeyskogo Naroda 
Sostavlennaya po predaniyam Kabardintsev, 5th 
ed., Nalchik 1952; Sbornik Slatey po Istorii Kabar- 
dy, 1-2, Nalchik 1957; see also beskesek-abaza, 
6ERKES, and AL-gABg. (HOlya Saliho6lu) 
al-KABBAB, Abu Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b. 
Husayn al-TamgrutI al-Dar'I al-RakkI (from al- 
Rakka [?.».], his native town), a very famous Moroc¬ 
can saint. Born in the sdwiya of Sayyid al-Nis as 
it was called (from the name of the Prophet), the 
founder of which was Abu Isbak al-An$Sri, known 
under the name of Sayyidi Ibrahim al-IJadidi, he grew 
up there in prayer and asceticism. Accompanied by 
the son of this latter, Ahmad, he went to the sdwiya 
of Tamgrut, founded by Abu Uaf$, 'Umar b. Ahmad 
al-An?arI, in Ramadan 983/Dec.-Jan. 1575-76, and 
settled there until his death on Friday 12 DjumadS 
II 1045/23 Nov. 1635. He was buried in the place 
since called rawdat al-ashydkh, on the Sidjilmasa 
road. His fame had attracted many disciples, whom 
he initiated into the dhikr shddhili and who acquired 
some fame, such as the aforementioned Ahmad b. 
Ibrahim and the two brothers Muhammad and Hu¬ 
sayn Ibn Na?ir al-Dar'I. The teaching of the (arika, 
which he had received from Abu ’l-'Abb 5 s Ahmad b. 
'AH al-Hadidjadj al-Dar'I, derived from Abu ’l-'AbbSs 
Ahmad Zarruk, whose teaching was transmitted by 
Abu T Kasim al-Ghazi. ‘All b. 'Abd Allah al-SisJjil- 
masi and ‘All b. Yusuf al-R 5 shidI. 

Bibliography: E. IAvi-Provenfal, Chorfa, 
315 and n. 4; Ifrani, Safwa, 70; Kadirl, Nashr, 
i, 169; idem, Iltikaf, fol. 14V; idem, al-Nashr 
al-kabir, i, fol. 8iv; Na$irl, JaFat al mushtari, i, 
128-36 and passim ; MakkI NS$irI, Durar (after al- 
Hashtuki, Indrat al-ba$dHr and Tal c at al-dd c a); 
Husayn Ibn N 5 sir al-Dar'I, Fahrasa; YQsI, Muhd- 
darat, in fine. (M. Lakhdar) 

KABBAN [see mIzan], 

KABP (a.), verbal noun meaning “seizure”, 
“grasping”, “contraction”, “abstention”, etc., and 
used in the special vocabulary of various disciplines. 

i.—In fikh the word signifies taking possession 
of, handing over. In Malik! law hiyaxa is more 
frequently used. Tasallum is also employed to 
mean the act of handing over. Taking possession 
is accomplished by the material transfer of the thing 
when movable goods are involved; by occupation 
when it is a question of real estate, but also symboli¬ 
cally by the handing over of the keys or title deeds 
of the property. If abd only has a subsidiary role to 
play in the sale, since fifth, from the very beginning 
and in all its versions, recognized that the ownership 
of the thing which has been sold, when a definite 
object is involved, is transferred immediately by the 
agreement of the parties, before any formal transfer. 

The part played by the fabd in the matter of gifts 
(hiba), loan {hard), commodate ( c ariyya) and security 
(rahn), is a subject of dispute amongst the legal 
schools. The MSlikls excepted, most authors teach 
that the agreement of the parties on which these 
contracts are founded does not carry with it any 
legal obligation on the part of the one who gave the 
undertaking, nor any absolute right on the part of the 
beneficiary. The former cannot be forced to hand 
over the thing he has promised, nor can the latter 
demand its transfer, kabd. These contracts are 
“efficacious”, therefore, only on the basis of the 
kabd, freely agreed. The formula of the classical 
authors, according to which ftabd is useful for the 
completion {tamam, luxum) of these contracts, is 
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not sufficiently significant. Properly speaking, these 
contracts only become juridically valid through the 
operation of the kabd- Only the Maliki school holds 
that immediately after the agreement of the parties 
relative to a gift, loan, commodate or security the 
beneficiary may constrain the man who made the 
contract to hand over the object (Dardir, al-Shark 
al-faghir, ii, 344 for the gift; ii, 226-9 for the commo¬ 
date; it, 121 for the security). 

However the kabd becomes a condition of the 
validity of the agreement itself ( sharf al-fihka) as 
regards two contracts which become invalid if the 
material transfer does not take place at the time of 
the agreement: these are the salam, or forward sale 
(the price to be paid at the time of the contract) and 
the far/, contract of exchange (exchanged currencies 
must be transferred there and then). 

Rabd amdna and kabd daman. In regard to con¬ 
tracts which involve the temporary transfer of some¬ 
thing from one contracting party to the other, in 
particular hiring, commodate, safe custody and man¬ 
date, there arises the question as to whether this 
taking possession is a kabd amdna, in which case 
the trustee is only held responsible if he has been 
at fault or in transgression (ta c addi) of the rules of 
the contract or of the customary dealings in such 
matters, or if it is a case of a kabd 4amdn, which 
holds the trustee responsible for any loss arising in 
respect of the object, even through chance or cir¬ 
cumstances over which he has no control. The Hana- 
fls are of the opinion that in all these contracts, 
without exception, kabd amdna is the only possibility. 
The ShSfi'Is and the Hanbalis make a distinction ac¬ 
cording to whether the contract is concluded in the 
interests of the trustee (commodate, hiring), in which 
case the kabd is daman, or whether the contract is 
profitable chiefly to the owner of the thing (safe 
custody, mandate), and in this case it is kabd amdna. 
As for the Malikis, they adopt another criterion. 
According to whether the thing held in trust in ac¬ 
cordance with one of the contracts outlined above can 
be concealed easily (md yughdbu ‘alayhi ) or with dif¬ 
ficulty, in the first case they enforce the consequences 
of kabd daman, and in the second those of kabd amdna. 

Bibliography. Muhammad Yusuf Musa, al- 
Amwdl wa-nafari-yyal al-’-akd, Cairo 1953, 449; 
Mu?tafa Ahmad al-ZarkS 1 , al-Madkhal al-fikhi 
al- c dmm, Damascus *1964, no. 163. For Maliki 
law: Dardir, al-Sharh al-saehir (with the com¬ 
mentary of Sawl, Bulak 2289, ii, 226-7 (commo¬ 
date), ii, 344 (gift), ii, 121 (security); D. Santil- 
lana, Istituzioni di diritlo musulmano malichita, 
Rome 1938, i, 316, ii, 379, 477 and passim-, Chafik 
Chehata, Les concepts de qabd daman et de qabd 
amdna en droit musulman hanifite, in St. I si., 
xxxii (1970), 89 ff. (Y. Linant de Bellefonds) 
ii.—In Sufism, a technical term used to denote a 
spiritual state of “contraction” as opposed to “ex¬ 
pansion", bast [g.v.]. 

According to al-Kushayrl [q.v.y. “just as kabd is 
above the degree of khawf (fear) and bast above that 
of rodjd 1 (hope), so hayba (reverential awe) is above 
kabd, and tins (intimate ease) is above bast”. The 
explanation of this hierarchy is clearly that kabd and 
basf denote the pure objectivity of the c arif (gnostic) 
untinged with any individual subjective reaction such 
as fear and hope, while on the other hand hayba and 
uns denote a greater degree of unveiling on the part 
of the Divinity. The end of the path is when Divine 
Subjectivity obliterates the objective experience of 
kabd and bast in a transcendent synthesis of the two. 
The terms themselves, as used by the Sufis, spring 


from the Divine Names [see al-asma 1 al-husna) 
al-Kabid (He who causes contraction) which is an ism 
dfaldli (Name of Majesty) and al-Bdsif (He who causes 
expansion), which is an ism diamdli (Name of 
Beauty); and the §ufis frequently use dfaldl and 
diamdl as synonyms of kabd and basf when referring 
to the divinely subjective experiences of the ‘ drif 
(gnostic). Ahmad al-'Alawi [see ibn ‘aliwa] quotes 
his Shaykh as saying, in moments of kabd : “My 
Majesty is One with My Beauty”; and he comments: 
“Since the gnostic is with Him who contracts, not 
with the contraction itself, and with Him who ex¬ 
pands, not with the expansion itself, he is active rather 
than passive and has thus become as if nothing had 
happened to him.. . Let your attribute be kamal 
(perfection) which is beatitude in both dialal and 
diamdl”. 

Bibliography. Rushayri, Risdla; Ibn al- 
‘Arabi, Risalat al-Kuds (for examples of kabd); 
Ibn ‘Aliwa, al-Minah al-Kuddiisiyya*, 283-5. 

(M. Lings) 

iii.—In prosody kabd means “contraction”. 
To the exposition in the article ‘arCp, 671-2 and in 
G. Weil, Grundriss and System der altarabischen 
Metern, Wiesbaden 1958, 27, 30, the following may 
be added (on some of the rules governing the kabd 
there is no agreement and a complete survey cannot 
be given): 

The kabd is a suppression of the fifth quiescent 
letter in the feet fa.'-dlun and mafdHlun which occur 
in the metres fawil [q.v.], hazadf, muddri c [q.v.], 
and mutakdrib [g.v.], so that these feet are reduced 
to fafulu and mafacilun respectively. A foot suffering 
this alteration is called makbud (this last term occurs 
already in a discussion of poetry in the Sira of Ibn 
Ishalj [q.v.], but its meaning is uncertain, see R. 
Blachbre, Deuxiime contribution, in Arabica, vi 
( 1959 ). 133 , * 4 t). 

The shortening of mafdHlun to mafdHlun is obli¬ 
gatory in the last foot of the first hemistich (*arud) 
of all varieties of the fawil, so that this foot can 
never appear in its "primitive” form, except in case 
the first hemistich rhymes with the second (fajr»‘, 
see jjafiya). The same is true of the last foot of the 
second hemistich ( darb ) of the second variety (which 
would imply that the kabd belongs not only to the 
zihafdt, but also to the Hlal, see Mubammad b. 
‘All al-Sabban, al-Kafiya al-shafiya ft Hlmay al- 
‘ariid wa'l-kdfiya, Cairo 1321, 10). The kabd is also 
recommended (according to some it is obligatory) 
in the penultimate foot of the third variety of the 
fawil. In this variety the last foot of the second 
hemistich is reduced to fa'ulun, and the penultimate 
foot, which is also fafulun, should become fa’-iilu. 
This rule also applies to the first hemistich in case 
of tasri ( . On the other hand the kabd may not occur 
in the metre mutakdrib when the penultimate foot 
of either hemistich has been reduced to a single 
closed syllable ( fal or fa 1 , but cf. Darstellung, 283), 
and in all cases where the foot mafdHlun has already 
been reduced to maf&Hlu (kaff). Finally it should 
be noted that in the metre muddri ‘ the foot mafdHlun 
appears never in its primitive form, but is always 
changed into mafd’-ilun or mafdHlu (cf., however, 
Sabban, al-Kafiya, 32, 1 . 7-8). 

Bibliography: Tibrlzi, al-Wdfi fi ’l- c arud 
wa’l-kawafi, Aleppo 1390/1970, passim; Zamakh- 
shari, al-Kisfas al-mustakim fi Him al-'arud, 
Baghdad 1389/1970, passim; G. W. Freytag, Dar¬ 
stellung der arabischen Verskunst, Bonn 1830 (repr. 
Osnabriick 1968), 80, 89-90, 92, 93-4, 94, 108-n, 
161, 163-4, 166-70, 172-4, 176-8, 227-8, 272-4, 
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283-4; Silvestre de Sacy„ Grammaire. arabe 
Paris 1831, ii, 626-7 (and table), 629-30, 636, 643, 
645; D. Vernier, Grammaire arabe, Beirut 1891, 
ii, 516, 519, 529, 534-5, 555, 574. 580-1. 

(Moh. Ben Cheneb-[S. A. Bonebakker]) 
KABID (according to lexicographers the only cor¬ 
rect form) or Kabd, Kibd, “the liver”. 

1. Names for the liver and their semantic 
field. The Muslim peoples, like all others, recognised 
the internal organs of the human body and identified 
them with the analogous organs of animals. They 
also attributed to them one or another physiological 
and psychosomatic function based on observations 
which they interpreted according to mental struc¬ 
tures that are only partially clear to us. 

Language itself testifies to these early identifica¬ 
tions. As E. Bargheer says, “these are significant 
characteristics which very often endow an organ 
with a pre-eminent place in the conceptual world 
of the people; in the case of the heart it is its beating 
or rhythmic movement, of the lungs breath, and of 
the liver its central position, its exceptional size in 
relation to the other organs, its variable shape and 
edible nature” (HandwOrterbuch des deutschen Aber- 
glaubens, hrsgb. von E. Hoff man-Krayer, Berlin 
1927-42, v, col. 976, s.v. Leber). 

In Arabic the classical name of the liver is kabid, 
but the frequent dialectal forms, kabd and kibd, are 
also encountered at a very early date (cf. Worterbuch 
der klassischen Arabischen Sprachc, i, Wiesbaden 
1970, 18). As in other Semitic languages, it is the 
great weight in the liver that attracted attention 
The noun for liver, common to all Semitic tongues, 
comes from the root k-b-d or k-b-t where the Western 
Semitic d seems to derive from an assimilation (to 
b) of the Accadian t (kabaltu later kabiltu, poetically 
kablatu), which is thought to be the original form 
(Brockelmann, Grundriss der vergleickenden Gramma- 
lik d. semit. Sprachen, Berlin 1908-13, i, 152). But 
we also find in Accadian gabidu, kabidu, probably 
borrowed from Western Semitic. It seems clear that 
this is a metaphorical derivation from the adjective 
“heavy” (Acc. kabtu, fern, kabattu, kabitu ; Heb. 
kibtd; Ugar. kbd; Ga'az ktbud etc.) and the corres¬ 
ponding verb (cf. Arab, kdbada, “to endure, to 
support”; cf. H. Holma, Die Namen der KSrperieile 
im Assyrisch-Babylonischen, Leipzig 1911, 78; 

P. Fronzaroli, Studi sul lessico comune semitico, 
Rend. Line., series 8, vol. 19, fasc. 5-6, 1964, 32 f., 
47, 54). The use of this metaphor to denote the liver 
(“the heaviest and thickest of vessels", Galen, De 
usu partium, vi, 17 = iii, 495, ed. C. G. Kuhn; i, 
360, 1 . 19 f. ed. G. Helmreich) is a Semitic innovation 
in comparison with Hamito-Semitic, which has a 
number of very different words for it. It is question¬ 
able whether, as A. Cuny avers, it is to be found in 
Indo-European (Recherches sur le vocalisme... en 
"nostratique”, Paris 1943, 68 f.). The word most 
frequently found in Indo-European (from an etymon 
*yek w -f{t-) is perhaps linked to the idea of lump, 
swelling tumour (J. Pokorny, Indo-germanisches 
Etymologisches Worterbuch, i, Berne-Munich 1948-59, 
504). In our field it is represented chiefly by the 
Persian dfegar (Lat. iecur, Gr. ^7tap, etc.), which 
was borrowed by Ottoman Turkish (and Serbo- 
Croat for the liver of animals). 

The Turkish word, in its most current form baghtr 
(attested as early as the runiform inscriptions of the 
Yenisei, cf. V. G. Egorov, Etimologileskiy slovar * 
luvaiskogo yaztka, Ceboksary 1964, 155, who also 
gives all the forms of the word in Turkish languages), 
is perhaps associated with the idea of a tie, a bundle, 


a sack or a pocket (cf. the Ottoman Turkish noun 
bagh and the verb baghlamak, but L. Bazin notes that 
the relationship presents some phonetic difficulties). 

It should be said that the words cited above 
were stabilized at a very early date as corresponding 
to a “normal” or “central” meaning (L. Bloomfield, 
Language', London 1935, 149) which is the organ 
“liver”. But they also correspond, from no doubt 
as early a period, to a semantic field comprising 
“marginal” or “metaphoric” values, the result of 
“transfers”. 

Through contiguity of meaning, some of these 
“transfers” (cf. S. Ullmann, The principles of se¬ 
mantics, Glasgow 1951, 231 ff.) led the words in 
question to be used to designate the parts of the body 
in the vicinity of the liver. Thus in classical Arabic 
kabid can denote the surfaces of the body more or 
less close to the liver as well as the chest and even 
the belly; a woman is described as having kabid un 
malsd >u , “a sleek stomach” (A c sh 5 , Diwdn, ed. R. 
Geyer, London 1928, 77: 15a = Tarafa, Diwdn in W. 
Ahlwardt, The divans of the six ancient Arabic poets, 
London 1870, 11: 6a) and so on (references in WOrter- 
buch der klassischen Arabischen Sprache, i, Wies¬ 
baden 1970, 18-20). Similarly Uyghur has beghirgha 
basmak, “clasp to the breast or heart”, baghri voehan 
palvan, "a hero (or athlete) with a mighty chest” 
(£. N. Nadiip, Uygursko-russkiy slovar ’, Moscow 
1968, 226) and likewise in Azeri baghrlna basmag 
means “to embrace, seize in one’s arms, clasp to 
one’s bosom” (H. A. Azizbekov, Azerbaydlanskoy- 
russkiy slovar *, Baku 1965, 47). 

In Persian, the composite dfegar-band, “the liver 
complex” (attested for example in Sa c dl and Shams-i 
TabrizI) denotes the pluck, the internal organs of the 
chest as a whole: lungs, heart, liver. The Turkish 
languages had already borrowed the word djegar in 
the sense of “liver” in the Turkish translation of the 
Giilisldn prepared in Egypt by Sayf of Saray (1391; 
Cf. fi. Fazylov, Starousbekskiy yailk, Tashkent 1966- 
71, i, 370). But the existence of another word ( baghtr, 
etc.) for the same concept in the same languages, 
and probably the use of dfegar-band in the sense in¬ 
dicated above as well, led to the extension of dfegar 
itself to another organ of the thoracic cavity, the 
lung, despite the existence of a properly Turkish word 
to designate this ( Ok{k)i, 6pkd, Bvkd, Okpe, etc., 
with the anciently recorded metaphorical sense of 
“anger, grief, dissatisfaction, affliction” (cf. Egorov, 
£tim. slovar* ..., 280 f.), which remains the only 
meaning in current Ottoman for the word Ofke, Lat. 
orthog. Ofke, alongside the dialectic term ttygdn, 
“lung”). Consequently it was necessary to use an 
adjective to distinguish between the “black liver” 
(Azeri gara dfiydr, Ottoman kora dfiger, Lat. 
orthog. kara ciger) —that is the liver itself—and the 
“white liver” (Azeri agh dfiydr, Ottoman dk djiger, 
Lat. orthog. ak ciger), that is the lungs. Other 
languages within the sphere of the Ottoman Empire 
borrowed this same distinction, for example Bulga¬ 
rian (where the distinction was applied to the Slav 
word drob rather than to the loanword dliger, “lungs 
and liver”, cf. Bilgariski etimonologiCen relnik, v, 
Sofia 1966,362) and Serbo-Croat (forms erna dtigerica, 
“liver”, bijela diigerica, “lung”, cf. Abdulah Skaljic, 
Turcixmi u srpskohrvatskom jeziku, Sarajevo 1965, 
240 f. while the Indo-European word jetra is strictly 
specialized in an anatomical sense). The expression 
“white livers” (kubdd buf) was also used in Arabic, 
at least occasionally, probably for the lungs (Ibn 
Djazla, Minhadf al-bayan, s.v. kabid, Ms. Paris, 
Bib. Nat., Ar. 2949, fol. 159 v., etc.). 
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The process of transfer of meaning by contiguity 
extended the semantic field covered by the word 
"liver” not only to the organs of the thoracic cavity 
but also to all the internal organs of the trunk. 
Moreover these organs as a whole are described, in 
a more or less vaguely limited fashion, by the plural 
of the word “liver”. Thus in the Persian translation 
of al-Tabari (4th/ioth cent.), diigardn denotes the 
entrails (G. Lazard, La langue des plus anciens mo¬ 
numents de la prose persane, Paris 1963, 195). But 
in Turkish baghfr as such (or with a suffix baghlrsak 
and variants) means “belly, paunch” and also “en¬ 
trails” (cf. refs, in Drevnetyurskiy Slovak, Leningrad 
1969, 77 , 78). From this is derived the Uyghur 
beghirlimak, for example, which means “to grovel, 
to drag oneself along on the belly”. In the modern 
languages of Ethiopia too the Proto-Ethiopic word 
corresponding to the Ga £ az kabd, “liver”, has ac¬ 
quired the meaning of “belly, heart, interior, in¬ 
testines, paunch” (Tigre kdbd, Tigrina kdbdi), and 
this has become the only meaning of hod in Amharic 
(from kabd, cf. Brockelmann, Grundriss, i, 204), 
which has therefore had to use another word to de¬ 
signate liver ( gubbdt ). 

Such shifts in meaning explain the use of these 
terms generally to cover the middle, centre, interior 
(we would say heart) of something. Thus Arabic has 
ft kabad* d^aboH *», “in the heart of a mountain”, c ala 
kabid 4 ’ l-baftr*, “in the heart of the sea”, etc. (refs, 
in Wdrterbuch ..., 20). In Old Turkish ya baghrl, 
"the liver of a bow” denotes its central curve (Mah¬ 
mud Kashghari, Diuidn lughat al-Turk, Istanbul 
1333-35, i, 3°i; C. Brockelmann, MitteltUrkischer 
Wortschatz, Budapest 1928, 28) as does the Arabic 
kabid u ’l-kaws 1 (F. W. Schwarzlose, Die Waffen der 
alien Araber, Leipzig 1886, 260, 265 f.; A. Boudot- 
Lamotte, Contribution a I’itudc de I'archerie mttsul- 
mane, Damascus 1968, 164, see index p. 179 and 
plate iii). In Tatar Ural bavlrl means the "centre 
(liver) of the Urals” ( Tatapsko-russkiy slovar*, 
Moscow 1966, 51). Similarly Persian has, for example, 
dfigar-i gil, “the bowels of the earth, the tomb”. 
Passing from space to time, we find expressions 
like ft kabid* ’ l-layl*, “in the middle, the heart of 
the night” (Ibn Sa'd, iii/i, 205**). 

In Turkish this generalization of meaning also 
frequently embraced the front, the fore and also the 
side. In Uzbek, for example, togh baghrida means 
“on the mountainside” (A. K. Borovkov (ed.), 
Vzbeksko-russkiy slovar J , Moscow 1959, 58). In the 
Shor dialect of Altai it even acquires a prepositional 
sense in paghrlnda, “beside” (W. Radloff, Versuch 
eines Wdrterbuch der Tiirk-Dialecte, St. Petersburg 
1893-1911, iv, col. 1134). 

2. Primitive and popular psycho-physio¬ 
logy of the liver. Whatever marginal meanings 
the word for liver acquired to denote other organs 
or parts of the body and of the world, from the pre- 
theoretic stage the organ itself was attributed with 
one or another physiological and psychosomatic 
function. 

Thus the liver, alongside the heart, was very widely 
regarded as the centre or one of the centres of psychic 
life, in other words as the prop of “the soul” or of a 
“soul” (cf. W. Wundt, Vblkerpsychologie *, iv, Leip¬ 
zig 1920, 105 ff.; A. Merx, Le rdle du foie dans 
la literature des peuples semitiques, in Florilegium 
. .. Melchior de Vogue, Paris 1909, 427-44; M. Jas- 
trow, The liver as the seat of the soul, in Studies 
in the History of Religion presented to C. H. Toy, 
New York 1912, 143-68; F. E. Clements, Primitive 
Concepts of Disease, University of California Publica¬ 


tions in American Archaeology and Ethnology, 
xxxii/2 (1932), 233 f.; Bargheer, Leber, 977 f.; id., 
Eingeweide, Lebens- u. Seeler.krdfte des Leibens- 
inneren, Berlin and Leipzig 1931, 93; W. D. Wallis, 
ERE, x, 373 ff.). It was probably because of the 
liver’s central importance as the seat of qualities 
with magical undertones that the noun in Semitic 
languages is frequently feminine. It is feminine in 
Syriac and also in Ancient Hebrew, contrary to the 
traditional view (cf. G. R. Driver, JRAS, 1948, 
175, n. 2), and most frequently in Arabic although 
in Arabic it can also be masculine and grammarians 
generally consider using both genders permissible 
(A. J. Wensinck, Some Aspects of Gender in the 
Semitic Languages, Amsterdam 1927 (Verh. Ak. 
Amst., xxvi/3), 30, cf. 36 f.; M. Feghali and A. 
Cuny, Du genre grammatical en semitique, Paris 1924, 
55 ). 

In more analytic fashion, the internal organs are 
generally credited with a causal function in engender¬ 
ing feelings, emotions and passions (a conception 
which is not entirely erroneous). Therefore for the 
Mesopotamians and perhaps partly for the Hebrews 
the liver was the seat of joy (when it is “illuminated” 
in a state of well-being) and of sorrow (when it is 
“ill” or aching), of anger (when it is burned up), of 
calm (when it is appeased) and finally, alongside the 
heart, of desire (cf. E. Dhorme, L'emploi mitaphorique 
des no ms de parties du corps en hibreu et en akkadien, 
Paris 1923, 128 ff.; Merx, Le rile du foie, 436 ft., 
439 ff.). For the Arabs the liver is wounded by 
the sorrows which we attribute to the heart, the 
pangs of love. The liver of the bashful lover or one 
who suffers in like fashion is “rent” (radicals f-d-‘, 
f-t-r, f-l-ft), broken (kabid marduda, Hariri, Makdmdt, 
ed. Silvestre de Sacy, 2nd ed. Paris 1847-53, 57 “), 
wasting away, thirsty, weighed down, burnt up. 
It is said of someone that "the pangs of love are 
consuming his liver”. A slender, delicate liver is the 
mark of a tender spirit, a sensitive heart. A saintly 
man has a black body but a white liver (lbn Djubayr, 
240 5 ), that is a pure soul (a very widespread metaphor 
found as far as the Ndembu of Zambia; cf. V. W. 
Turner, The Drums of Affliction, Oxford 1968, 48, 
283; cf. Bargheer, Leber, 979; id., Eingeweide, 
95 ff.). To eat or strike the liver is to inflict great 
sorrow. As a result, the liver is regarded as a partic¬ 
ularly precious part of the body and beloved 
persons are located in or assimilated to pieces of 
liver. A child is “the deep-seated blood” (muhdfa) 
of the liver; a dear friend or a venerated man is 
placed “between the liver and its membrane” 
(khilb). More generally, people dear to one are “pieces 
(kip-a) of liver”. (Refs, in Wdrterbuch ..., 19 f. and 
A. Merx, Le r6le du foie ..., 429-33). This last ex¬ 
pression is still current in, for example, the Tunisian 
village of Takruna (W. Marpais, Textes arabes de 
Takrodna, i, Paris 1925, 80-1, 272, 292, n. 42, with 
information from old texts, including a 6th/i2th- 
century Mozarab deed between Christians) where 
the word “liver” simply means a cherished person, 
especially a child: yd kubdi, “my precious” (W. 
Marijais, ibid., ii, bk. vii, Paris 1960, 3354-6). In 
the region of Constantine children are described 
as kbdd, "livers” of their parents (M. S. Belguedj, La 
mtdecine traditionelle dans le Constantinois, Strasburg 
1966, 121). 

Exactly similar expressions are found in Persian 
literature, which Merx believes to be direct trans¬ 
positions from Arabic. (See, for example, the ex¬ 
pressions in Merx, Le r6le du foie.. ,, 434-5 and 
in Farhangi zaboni todfiki, Moscow 1969, 779b, as 
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well as those in the various dictionaries). To take 
only two examples: to a father his son is like the 
blood of his liver, khun-i dfegar, already in Firdawsi 
(Shahnamah, i, 256, ed. Mohl) and dfegar-pare, “a 
piece of liver” (or dfegar-gushe, “lobe of the liver") is 
a current expression for a dearly loved child. 

Similar expressions are also found in Turkish 
languages; in these cases it is not easy to distinguish 
between those influenced by Persian and Arabic and 
those which could be original. A ruthless man is said 
to have a liver of stone or to be "liver-less” ( baghlr■ 
siz) in Kutadghu Bilig (sth/iith cent.; ref. in Drev- 
netyurskiy slovar*, 78). In contemporary Uyghur “my 
liver” means “my dear, my dearest” (E. N. Nadiip, 
Uygursko-russkiy slovar 1 , 226). In Turkish literature 
in Turkestan during the 8th/i4th century there are 
numerous texts which speak of love in terms of the 
liver being broken in two, rent, torn apart, burnt 
up, used as a target, eaten on skewers (these are 
often translations from Persian); a good choice of 
these has been collected by E. Fazylov in Starouz- 
bekskiy yazlk, i, Tashkent 1966, 201-2. Elsewhere the 
liver is occasionally described as the seat of anger 
(some unconvincing references in Radloff, Versuch, 
iv, col. 1431 f.; in most cases it is the lung, cf. above). 

Popular psycho-physiology of this kind under¬ 
pinned metaphysical and moral speculation on the 
soul and its seat. Plato’s division of the functions 
of the soul were pushed to greater or lesser lengths 
by the philosophers, who tended to incorporate these 
functions or modes in souls which were to some de¬ 
gree separate. Plato himself located the parts of the 
soul he distinguished in distinctive organic seats. 
Under the influence of a hepatoscopy originating in 
Mesopotamia, he placed the “appetitive soul” 
(£m0U(Xf)-rtx-i] (|/u^7], al-nafs al-shahwdniyya) in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the liver and in connec¬ 
tion with it (Timeos, 69-72, known in the Islamic 
world through Hunayn b. Irak's [?.v.] translation 
of Galen’s compendium, XVII c, ed. and tr. P. Kraus 
and R. Walzer, Oaleni. .. Compendium = Plato 
Arabus, i, London 1951, Arab. p. 23, Lat. p. 74). 
The soul, identified with the breath (7cveu[xa, rub), 
being at the same time the mainstay of the affections 
and psychological faculties and of the physiological 
functions, it was proper to allot these to the different 
bodily organs, following popular notions that were 
corrected to some extent according to the logic of 
a particular system. The medical school known as 
“pneumatic” (founded by Atheneos of Attalia in the 
1st century) only recast these conceptions. Galen 
introduced this doctrine (which, as we will see, 
accords the liver an important place) into his system 
alongside the theory of humours and through him 
it was adopted by later physicians, notably the Arabs. 

In the pneumatic doctrine, both in antiquity and 
among the Arabs, sites were made more specific or 
modified according to current ideas, especially those 
which were conveyed by the language (for the liver cf. 
H. Hagen, Die physiologische und psychologische 
Bedeutung der Leber in der Antike, thesis, Bonn 
1961; Syriac and Hebrew authors in Merx, Le r6le 
du foie, 437 ff.). Thus the RasdHl ikhwan al-safa ’ 
criticizes the notions of non-specialist scholars who 
distribute the affections and psychological faculties 
among the various bodily organs and locate, for 
example, passion ( shahwa ) in the liver (ed. Cairo 
1347/1928, bk. i, 200 f.). According to the Haruniyya, 
a compilation of popular medicine very widely known 
in various versions and reputedly the work of one 
Maslb b. Hakam, who had compiled it for Harun al- 
Rashid, “the liver is the fount of mercy” (Vatican 


Ms. cited by M. S. Belguedj, La midecine traditionelle 
dans le Cottslanlinois, Strasburg 1966,121); Greek and 
Indian authorities are cited in support of this view. 

The association of the liver with love for 
children, as noted above, is apparent in ex¬ 
pressions current among the people of the region of 
Constantine. If grand-parents or parents are over- 
indulgent with a child, this is because “their liver 
prevents them from punishing them”; the liver 
“burns” to a decline in the absence of a child, and 
it is “torn apart” when a child dies (Belguedj, 
op. cit., 121). 

This conception also lies at the root of some 
ritual practices, for example the ritual consumption 
of liver during an infant’s naming celebrations.. In 
Morocco on this occasion a sheep is sacrificed and 
its liver divided between the members of the family 
so that tender love for the infant will be bom in them 
(J. Jouin, Hespiris, xliv (1957), 308; Legey, Essai 
de folklore marocain, Paris 1926, 95; E. Wester- 
marck, Ritual and Belief in Morocco, London 1926, 
ii, 390). Also in Morocco the liver is associated with 
conjugal love; in some tribes the bridal couple eat 
at one of their first meals together the liver of a 
sheep that was slaughtered on the occasion of their 
marriage (E. Westermarck, Marriage ceremonies in 
Morocco, London 1914, 101; European parallels 
in Bargheer, Leber, 978 f., idem, Eingeweide, 216). 

Popular physiological ideas deem the liver to be 
the fount of liquids drunk or secreted by the body. 
This idea, clearly expressed in the 13th century by 
Hildegard of Bingen ( Causae et curae, 98, no) and 
often conveyed by current German idioms (Bargheer, 
Leber, 984; idem, Eingeweide, 387), is attested in the 
Islamic world by the Rasd'il ikhwan al-fafa * (bk. 
ii, 162), which describes the liver as governing the 
field of liquid food ( bayt al-shardb). 

3. Scientific knowledge and scholarly 
theories. Rational study of the liver conducted by 
Muslim writers falls into the categories of anatomical 
descriptions of the organ, its psycho-physiological 
role—of interest to philosophers as well as ana¬ 
tomists and physicians—its pathology and therapeut¬ 
ics, and the use of animal liver in pharmacology. 

All the general treatises on medicine include 
extensive statements on the liver, in view of its 
central role in the Galenic physiology adopted by 
Muslim science. Monographs on the liver and its 
pathology, along the lines of Greek monographs 
like those by Rufus of Ephesus and Philagrius, were 
compiled by Kusta b. Luka and Muhammad b. 
Zakariyya’ al-R 5 zI (F. Sezgin, Geschichte des ara- 
bischen Schrifttums, iii, Leiden 1970, 68, 156, 273, 
292), although these may be chapters only of general 
works. 

As far as the anatomy of the liver was concerned, 
Muslim writers, who, like the Greeks for the most 
part, were forbidden to make dissections, made do 
with copying Galen’s descriptions of the organ; Galen 
himself had followed Herophilos of Chalcedon (3rd 
cent. B.C.), who had dissected corpses in Alexandria 
and made studies of the liver, but had apparently 
allied observations of unhealthy human livers and the 
livers of animals to his study of the normal liver. 
Galen’s faith in Herophilos on this point was con¬ 
firmed by dissections of monkeys (cf. Ch. Daremberg, 
Oeuvres anatomiques, physiologiques et nUdicales 
de Galien, Paris 1854-56, i, 293, n. 1; Max Simon, 
Sieben Bucher Anatomic des Galen, Leipzig 1906, ii, 
xxxiv, xxxvii f.). Muslim physicians followed him 
in teaching that the human liver had sometimes two 
or three lobes (atraf) or extensions (zawa’id), but 
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most commonly four or five, surrounding the stomach. 
Descriptions of the liver of this type are to be found 
in the Manfiri of Muhammad b. Zakariyya al-RSzi 
and the Malaki of ‘All b. ‘Abbas in an edition with 
French translation opposite by P. de Koning (Trots 
TraiUs d'anatomie arabe ..Leiden 1903, 68-71, 
374-9), as well as a French translation of the re¬ 
levant chapter of Book iii of Ibn SIna’s Kanin, 
fann 14, chap. 1 (ibid., 706-15; ed. Rome 1593, 455-6; 
Lat. tr., Venice 1564, 740-2) with the parallel texts 
of Greek authors. 

The ideas of Arab physicians on the psycho-physio¬ 
logical role of the liver derive first from the physio¬ 
logical system of humours that Galen had codified 
from earlier teachings, a system that was generally 
accepted in the countries conquered by the Arabs and 
in the Christian West (cf. the excellent recent account 
of the matter by Luis Garcia Ballester, “Galeno” in 
P. Lain Entralgo, Historia Universal de la Medicina, 
ii, Barcelona, 1972, 209-268; idem, Galeno en la 
sociedad y en la ciencia de su tiempo, Madrid 1972; 
simplified summary by G. Sarton, Galen of Pergamon, 
Lawrence, Kansas, 1954; diagram of blood formation 
and distribution in Historia Universal, 244 and in 
A. C. Crombie, Augustine to Galileo, A.D. 400-1650, 
London 1952, i, 132). In this system the liver plays 
a role of prime importance: "all organs act by virtue 
of it, but it acts independently" (Ibn Sina, Urdjuza 
fi ’l-libb, verse 417, ed. and tr. H. Jahier and 
A. Noureddine, Paris 1956, 40). The blood takes 
shape in it through purification and consolidation of 
food, which has previously been digested (“cooked”) 
in the stomach and reduced to the state of “chyle” 
or “chyme” (kilis or kimis, sometimes vocalized 
as kaylis, kaymus, the two words interacting as in 
Greek xuX6g and yu|z6<;, cf. Khwarizmi, Mafdtih 
al- c ulim, ed. G. van Vloten, Leiden 1895, i8r; Cairo 
1349 / 1930 , 107). Another preliminary digestive pro¬ 
cess (“coction”) could have taken place in the mesen¬ 
teric veins (peoapatxal <pXi{ 3 e<;, masdrayka or 
masaraykd, Lat. mesaraicae) which, participating 
in the nature of the liver, partially transform the 
chyle into blood (Ibn SInh, Kdnun, iii, fann 14, 
makala 1 ,beginning; for Galen's doubts on this 
point see Mani, i, 68, which gave rise to disputes in 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance). The gastric 
“coction” had already taken place under the prime 
influence of the liver, the source of heat, whose lobes 
were thought to surround the stomach like fingers. 

The chyle, already transformed to some extent, 
reaches the liver by the vena porta (■/) irrl 7tiiXTj <pXi<j>, 

7tuXt), tr. as al-^irh al-usliwdni, Simon, Sieben 
Bucher ..., i, 346, then as al-bab) into which pour 
the mesenteric veins. There it is transformed into 
blood proper, fitted for the nourishment of the body 
(the adage sanguificatio est chyli in sanguinem 
mutatio was dogma until the 19th century, Mani, 
i, 59). A part of this blood becomes the substance 
of the liver, which can be regarded as coagulated 
blood (Ibn Sina, Kanin, i, fann 1, taHlm 3, fafl 2; 
ibid., iii, fann 14, makala 1), a formulation that 
goes back at least as far as Aretaios of Cappadocia 
(2nd century; Mani, i, 58, cf. p. 64). The liver, as 
the organ of formation of the blood proper, may be 
regarded as the place of origin of the four “humours” 
( tnansha 1 al-akhlat, Ibn Sin 5 , urdfiza, verse 416; cf. 
Kanin, i.fann 1, taHim 4, fa}l 2). Two of these are 
produced immediately, heavy dregs which constitute 
the black gall or atrabile (xoX-Jj (ziXaiva, al-mirra 
al-sawdd 1 , Lat. atra bilis ) and tenuous, light parts, 
a kind of scum which constitutes the yellow gall 
(XoXt) 5 av 0 r), al-mirra al-fafrd 1 , Lat. cholera), both 


drawn mostly by two vessels (wi l d y ), kinds of necks 
(bi-manzilat al- c unk, otov OTOpuz/ou Tiv6g in Galen) 
which join the liver to the spleen and to the gall¬ 
bladder respectively (cf. Razi, Manfiri, apud 
Koning, Traitis, 76 f., ‘All b. al-‘Abbas, malaki, ibid., 
177 , 378 ff., Ibn Sina, Kdnin, ibid., 706, with parallel 
Greek texts opposite, first Galen, De usu partium, 
iv, 4, profitably commented on by Daremberg, 
Oeuvres ... de Galien, i, 282, n. 1). 

The blood, still loaded by other elements, is 
distributed, starting from the liver (this is not exactly 
circulation, but ebb and flow with a slow renewal) 
through the venous system. All the veins ( c awrida, 
al- ( urik al-sawakin) originate in the liver, while the 
heart is the place of origin of the arterial system. 
The veins branch out from the vena porta which 
takes its departure from the liver cavity, and the 
vena cava (y.o(Xi) <pX£t];, al-Hrk al-adiwaf), which 
issues from its convex side (Kdnin, i, fann 1, taHim 
5, dfumla 5). 

Theories establishing a connection between the 
elements of the cosmos on various planes place the 
yellow bile along with the igneous element which 
predominates there and the “temperament” (xpaatq, 
mizddj) which makes manifest its dominance, in a 
special relationship with the liver. But one variant 
links this organ rather with the blood, in which 
air predominates and, naturally, the sanguine 
temperament (see the diagram in M. Ullmann, Die 
Medizin im Islam, Leiden-Cologne 1970, 99 and that 
of R. Herrlinger, with colours showing the develop¬ 
ment since the Hippocratic corpus, at the end of 
E. Schoner, Das Viererschema in der antiken Humoral- 
pathologie, Wiesbaden 1964; the common modern 
form taken from popular manuals can be found in 
T. Canaan, Aberglaube und Volksmedizin im Lande 
der Bibel, Hamburg 1914, 33). 

Muslim physicians naturally also followed Galen 
in his linking of the principles of pneumatic teaching 
to the theory of humours, the inspiration for which 
we saw above. Some “spirits” (7rveu(j.aTa, arwdh), 
subtle vapours, animate the body and are thought 
to explain the performance of the vital functions. 
One of them, the natural or physical spirit (7tveii|2.a 
ipuoixdv, ruh fobiH or fabiHyya), has its seat in the 
liver according to Muslim medicine, which follows 
not so much Galen, who had doubts and vacillated 
on this point, as the Alexandrians and the Syrians, 
who systematized his ideas in a simplified fashion. 
This “spirit” is put on the same plane as the vital 
or animal spirit and the psychic spirit, which have 
their seat in the heart and in the brain respectively 
(classic treatment by Hunayn b. Isb^k, al-mudkhal 
fi'l-fibb, cf. O. Temkin, "On Galen’s Pharmacology”, 
Gesnerus [Aarau], viii (1951), 180-189). It is distribu¬ 
ted with the blood by the veins. 

Every one of these spirits, still according to 
Galenism, corresponds with a chief “faculty” or 
a group of “faculties” ( 8 uv 4 |zei?, kuwd, Lat. viriutes) 
and physiological and psychological phenomena are 
attributed to the actions of these. Thus the physicians 
claim that the “natural” faculty or faculties are 
subdivided into one type whose function (fiH) is to 
conserve and make up the individual, which presides 
over nourishment and is situated in the liver, and a 
second type which conserves the species and is 
situated in the sexual organs. Taking their cue from 
Aristotle, Ibn Sln 3 and many others differ from this 
theory to some extent and place the heart as the 
first substratum and mainspring of the faculties 
(cf. Mani, ii, 21). The nutritive faculty spread out 
from the heart towards the liver (Ibn Sina, Shifa 
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tabiHyyat, fann 6, masala 5, fad 8, ed. J. BakoS, 
Psychologic d'Ibn Sina..., i, Prague 1956, 265; 
cf. Kanun, i, fann I, taHim 6). More precisely, pure 
Aristotelians like Ibn Rushd took issue with Galen 
in order to demonstrate that the principle of nutrition 
resided in the heart and not in the liver (Kulliyyat, ii, 
ch. 9; cf. J. C. Biirgel, Averroes “contra Galenvm", 
NGW Gott., i, 1967, No. 9, 292 f.). Various lists of 
faculties are given and they are conceived of as 
acting on other organs alike. 

We will not deal here with the Muslim physician’s 
pathology or therapeutics. A clear and simple expo¬ 
sition of them can be found in one of the oldest 
treatises, Firdaws al-hikma by ‘All b. Sahl Tabari 
(ed. M. Z. Siddiqi, Berlin 1928, 40 f., 218 f.), and 
a full treatment which has become classic in fann 
14 of Book iii of Ibn SIna’s Kanun (ed. Rome 1593, 
455 ' 79 ! ed- Tehran 1295 H., 179-204; Lat. tr. 
Venice 1564, 740-81); the first makala of this is de¬ 
voted to the anatomy of the organ (see above). Sur¬ 
gical treatises speak of cauterisation of the liver or in 
cases of liver infections (cf., finally, P. Huard and 
M. D. Grmek, Le premier manuscrit chirurgical turc, 
Paris i960, 109, 113, 121, fig. 27, 31; present-day 
application, M. S. Belguedj, La mtdecine tradition- 
nelle .,., 148). 

The Kanun also contains numerous scattered 
pieces of information on the liver which can be easily 
found thanks to the very careful index to the Latin 
translation published in Venice in 1564. In the 
copious treatise on simple drugs in Book 2 (ed. Rome 
1593 . i, 249-347, put into Latin alphabetical order 
in the Venice 1564 translation, i, 124-280), as well 
as in the pharmacology of Book 5, there are notes 
on herbs and foods and simple and complex drugs 
known to have some effect on the liver. These 
complex drugs are listed in an abridged version in 
mabala 12 of the first dfumla (summa) of Book v (ed. 
Rome 1593, vol. ii, 243; Lat. tr. Venice 1564, ii, 
305-6), classified according to the diseases for which 
they are remedies. 

One pharmacological chapter in Book 2 of the 
Kanun treats of the liver of animals (ed. cit., i, 196; 
tr. cit., i, 299). Ibn Sina’s finding are among those 
taken up and developed from a dietetic point of view 
in Ibn Diaz la's widely circulated treatise on dietetics, 
Minhadi al-baydn (Mss. Bib. Nat., Paris, Ar. 2949, 
fol. 159 v., 2950, fol. 279 r., 2952, fol. 231 r.-v.). 
One general disadvantage in eating liver is its 
production, during digestion, of blood so thick that 
it flows very sluggishly through the blood vessels. 
This can be remedied by eating it along with saumure 
or oil. The liver of quadrupeds should generally be 
avoided. The liver of a fat duck or chicken is the 
best, and fattened goose liver is also excellent, es¬ 
pecially with a milky paste. Salt and oil should be 
added to avoid burdening the stomach. Roasted sheep 
liver is good for diarrhoea. Goat’s liver (especially 
the male goat’s) is a useful test for epilepsy, for it 
brings on a fit. As an eye lotion, to be eaten or 
used to fumigate, it is also good for infections of the 
iris (cf. a similar remedy in use in present-day 
Hadramawt, R. B. Serjeant, BSOAS, xviii (1956), 7). 
The dried and pounded liver of a partridge made into 
a potion is also good for epilepsy, as is roast ass 
liver taken on an empty stomach. Wolf liver is ef¬ 
fective in cases of liver complaints. The liver of 
the wazagha (a kind of large lizard) eases toothache. 
Finally, the liver of a mad dog cures rabies, par¬ 
ticularly when eaten by a person bitten by that par¬ 
ticular dog. This remedy (already mentioned by 
Pliny, xxix, 32, and widespread in Europe until the 


19th century, cf. Bargheer, Eingeweide, 283 f.) was 
apparently known in Jerusalem at the beginning 
of the 20th century, for it is mentioned in S. Y. 
Agnon’s novel Tmol shilshom, iv, 18 (Fr. tr. Le chien 
Balak, Paris 1971, 565 f.). 

4. Developments in magic, religion and 
fable. Alongside a popular psycho-physiology 
which, like its scientific counterpart, considers the 
role of the liver in the body, in conjunction with 
scientific pathology, dietetics and pharmacopoeia 
from which (as a rule) cures for infection are derived, 
as well as an estimate of the value of animal liver 
as food or remedy, there exist the rudiments of 
basically symbolic and magical doctrines which were 
also developed for practical use. These sometimes 
appear in scientific treatises and are occasionally 
supplemented there. 

Following Galen, Ibn Sina reports, though with 
some doubt, that the size of an animal’s liver is in 
proportion to its greed and timidity (cf. P. de Koning, 
op. cit., 708, 711). Employing the magical principle 
of like to like, it was thought that eating sheep’s 
liver strengthened the liver of man (Dawud al-Antaki, 
Tadhkira, Cairo 1356/1937, i, 207). 

The scholarly conception of the liver as being 
formed (ontogenically, it could be said) from coagu¬ 
lated blood is understood literally or linked to a 
popular conception to give rise to a tiadith excepting 
the liver and the spleen from the general prohibition 
of blood: ‘‘two bloods have been permitted us” (liver 
and spleen: Ibn Madia, xxix, 31; Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
>i, 97 )- 

Talismans are used in cases of hepatic disorders. 
Thus the Kitdb dhakhirat al-Iskandar, a Hermetic 
collection purporting to be of Greek origin, contains 
a descriptions of a talisman consisting of a liver¬ 
shaped red stone with an ibex and an enigmatic in¬ 
scription painted on it. This is a useful remedy for 
liver pains (J. Ruska, Tabula Smaragdina, Heidel¬ 
berg 1926, 98 f.). Books of practical medicine con¬ 
tain many prescriptions which contain a mixture of 
empirical observation, magical deductions (the use 
of wolf liver pulverized in oil), pure charlatanism 
(camel urine), and the use of washed talismans etc. 
(cf. for example, Pseudo-Djalal al-Din al-Suyiitl 
(Muh. al-Sanawbari, d. 815/1412), Al-Rahma fi ’l-(ibb 
wa ’l-hikma, Cairo 1357, 106 f. ch. 102). In Morocco 
pieces of prickly pear cut into the shape of a liver 
are attached to the outside walls of a Marabout 
sanctuary; they are thought to cure the sick as 
they dry (E. Westermarck, Ritual and belief in 
Morocco, London 1926, i, 202). Another Morroccan 
practice consists of drying on a terrace the liver and 
kidney of a sheep skewered to a piece of prickly pear 
cut into the shape of the sole of the sick man’s shoe 
and stabbed repeatedly with a knife (A.-R. de Lens, 
Pratiques des harems nuzrocains, Paris 1925, 12). 
The Bedouin of central Arabia eat for breakfast cin¬ 
namon, known moreover as dHrf el-t’ebud (kiraf al- 
kubud), “skins of liver”, as a cure for liver com¬ 
plaints (J.-J. Hess, Von den Beduinen des Innern 
Arabiens, Zurich and Leipzig 1938, 148 f.). 

Divination by means of the liver (hepatoscopy), 
which was so important in ancient Mesopotamia and 
Etruria but already renounced by the Arab queen 
Zenobia in the 3rd century (Zosimus, i, 59), was not 
practised by the Arabs (cf. T. Fahd, La divination 
arabe, Leiden 1966, 397, 527) although it is mentioned 
by Ibn Khaldun in a general list of methods of 
divination (Mufraddima, i, 191, 194, ed. Quatremfcre; 
i, 369, 371 ed. YVafI) and referred to by a Rabbi Levi 
of uncertain date who compares the king of Babel’s 
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practice of hepatoscopy in Ezekiel xxi, 26, with 
“some Arab who slaughters a sheep and studies its 
liver" (Midrash Rabba to Eccles. xii, 7, etc. in 
Monumenta Talmvdica, v, Geschichte, Vienna and 
Leipzig 1914, 48, § 84). 

The liver plays a minor role in folklore, mostly 
as a curative. In Turkish tales the liver of a prince 
is the sole cure for a mad princess (W. Eberhard 
and P. N. Boratav, Typen tiirhischer Volksmarchen, 
Wiesbaden 1953, 302), a young girl sells an animal’s 
liver for a kiss {ibid., 224), and there is a cannibal 
who eats human liver (ibid., 172). One version of 
the universal theme of the heart of a magic bird 
(A. Aarne and S. Thompson, The Types of the Folk- 
tale *, Helsinki 1964, 208, type 567) has the liver in 
place of the heart; this is sometimes replaced by the 
kidneys, the crop, or the heart once again (Eberhard 
and Boratav, Typen ..., 196-8). A story from Ada- 
kale tells of a miser who eats liver as an economy, 
an indication that the tale is a recent one (ibid., 
88;cf. below). 

The theme of a magical cure effected by a bodily 
organ (cf. Bargheer, Eingeweide, 159 ff., 229 ff.) 
combined with that of the extraordinary powers of 
marvellous beings is at the root of the Shahnama’s 
account of the cure of Kay-K 5 wus and the Iranians 
blinded through spells cast by the white diw during 
the invasion of M&zandaran (cf. s.v. Dlw above, ii, 
323). Blood drawn from the liver of the white diw, 
which Rustam had wrenched from its breast when he 
defeated it, gave them back their sight (ed. J. Mohl, 
Paris 1838-76, Kay-Kawus, verse 652 ff.; ed. E. E. 
Bertels et al., ii, Moscow 1962, 109, Mazandaran, 
verse 613 ff.; tr. J. Mohl, i, Paris 1876, 428 ff.). 
The efficacy of the liver against blindness on this 
occasion came close to a principle of Taoist magical 
biology (J. C. Coyajee, Journal and Proceedings of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, n.s., xxiv, 1928,187 f.). 
But, as we have seen above, the use of goat’s liver 
for eye infections appears in Avicennian scientific 
medicine, and in the Book of Tobit the liver, heart 
and gall of a fish help cast out demons (Tobit, 
vi, 5; viii, 2) and the gall gives sight to a blind man 
(vi, 9; xi, 8). Thence without doubt the frequent 
use of the liver in European popular opthalmology 
(Bargheer, Eingeweide, 284 f.). 

The prime importance of the liver in the body no 
doubt explains, by magical deduction, a group of 
practices. To chew or at least nibble the liver of 
an enemy seems to mean annihilation or the highest 
curse. This gesture, Hind’s nibbling Hamza’s liver 
at Ubud (Ibn HishSm, 581), was the origin of 
Mu c 4 wiya’s derogatory sobriquet, ibn akilat al-akbad, 
"son of the liver eater” (Mas'udl, Murudj, iv, 439, 
French tr. Pellat § 1742, Pseudo ?-Mas' 0 dI, Kitab 
ithbat al-wafiyya li 'l-imam < Ali, cited by Ch. Pellat 
in Le sht c isme imdmite, Paris 1970, 85). The Sinai 
Bedouins believe that Druzes eat the liver of Muslims 
(W. P. Zenner, in Middle Eastern Studies, viii, no. 3, 
Oct. 1972, 4x1). See parallels in Bargheer, Leber, 
977; id., Eingeweide, 93, 216; W. D. Wallis, ERE, x, 
373 ff- 

In the sacrifice of the “great feast” on 10 Dh u 
’1-IJi^jdja, the liver of the victim must be eaten first, 
following a well-documented custom of the Maghrib 
allegedly supported by some fuftahd * and the 
Prophet’s own example (E. Doutt6, Magie et religion 
dans VAfrique du Nord, Algiers 1909, 473; 

J. Desparmet, Coutumes, institutions, croyances 
des indiglnes de I'Algtrie, i, Algiers 1939, 275; 
E. Westermarck, Ritual and Belief in Morocco, 
London 1926, i, 234!.; ii, 120f.; J. Chelhod, Le 


sacrifice chex les Arabes, Paris 1955, 113 f.; J. Jouin, 
Hesperis, xliv (1957), 320; A.-M. Goichon, La vie 
fiminine au Mxab, Paris 1927, 264). 

Among some tribes in Morocco, the bridegroom 
makes the gift of a bull to his bachelor friends: the 
liver, which must be eaten first, conveys the baraka 
and must be distributed among all the men present, 
but not the women (E. Westermarck, Marriage Cere¬ 
monies in Morocco, London 1914, 126). 

5. Animal liver as food. Liver, often classed 
with offal and tripe, was despised and left to the 
destitute. Thus in southern Libya a proverb 
says that impoverished men grab at something metl 
en-nawar ’al-ksbdi, “like gypsies after a piece of 
liver” (F. J. Abela, Proverbes populaires, adages 
et locutions proverbiales du Liban-Sud (in the press)). 
Yet in other regions liver and heart are regarded as 
choice morsels, as in Hadramawt (F. Stark, The South¬ 
ern Gates of Arabia, Harmondsworth 1945, 78). In 
Aden today offal is imported from Somaliland, 
where it is not eaten (information given by Yusuf 
Talib). Raw liver is sometimes looked upon as a 
delicacy, as in the Lebanon and Jordan (A. Jaussen, 
Coutumes des Arabes au pays de Moab, Paris 1908, 
63). In the Sahara, an animal killed in the hunt is 
speedily disembowelled. Liver, heart and lungs are 
tossed onto live charcoal and covered with burning 
sand, then eaten immediately or on the following day 
(M. Gast, Alimentation des populations de t'Ahagger, 
Paris 1968, 136). 

In the Middle Ages, Arab markets always had their 
kubddis, “liver vendors”, who sold liver cooked with 
onions or roasted on skewers to people who ate on 
the streets or did no cooking. Manuals on hisba for¬ 
bid the mixing of goat or cattle liver with that of 
sheep. They describe in minute detail the type and 
quantity of ingredients which must be added (“Ibn al- 
UkJjuwwa”, The Ma’-alim al-kurba .. ., ed. R. Levy, 
London 1938, 95 ff. of the Arabic text). Such food 
was often adulterated. A treatise entitled Kiiniyd 1 al- 
taba'ikh, which denounces cooks who sell fried liver 
that contains no liver, is already attributed to the 
philosopher Ya'kub al-Kindi (3rd/9th century) (Shay- 
zarl, Nihdyat al-rutba, apud Ibn al-Ukhuwwa, ibid., 
107, n. 8 and Ibn Bassam, Nihdyat al-rutba, in 
Mashrik, 10,1907,1081). On the other hand scrapings 
of dried or pounded and roasted liver were used as 
spurious musk (Salfatl, Un manuel hispanique de 
fiisba, ed. G.-S. Colin and E. L6vi-Provencal, i, 
Paris 1931, 46; tr. P. Chalmeta-Gendron, El-"Kitab 
fi addb al-fiisba", Madrid 1968, 116 = al-Andalus, 
33, 1968, 193) and Spanish and Moroccan balddfa (a 
sort of p 4 t 6 made from meat and offal) was also 
adulterated with liver that had gone bad, a great deal 
of bread, spices, etc. (ibid., text p. 39, 1. 13; tr. 
cited p. 180). 

The type of rich cooking shown in mediaeval 
cookery books makes little use of liver. Of the many 
oriental treatises of this type only the Wufla has 
recipes for liver, one in which boiled liver is roasted 
on skewers in a caul (in the fashion of the dtardHh 
kurdiiyya, which is made from pounded giblets and 
includes liver), and one for liver boiled and stuffed 
with whole or chopped spices ( Wusla, Ms. A, fol. 59 
r.-v.; cf. Rodinson, Recherches ..., 133). Apart 
from that, liver is mentioned, chopped with the fat 
tail of a sheep (aliya) in the "artificial brain” ( IVufla ; 
cf. Rodinson, ibid., 158) and fried black in sesame 
oil along with poultry giblets or pieces of lamb to 
make a sort of sauce utilized in various dishes (Wu$la\ 
cf. Rodinson, ibid., 133, n. 4, 156). There is no 
real recipe for liver in the Baghdad! cookery book 
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of the 7th/i3th century of Shams al-DIn Muham¬ 
mad ibn al-Hasan a!-BaghdadI nor in the Hispano- 
Maghrlbi culinary treatise of the same era edited and 
translated by A. Huici Miranda. 

In present-day Lebanon recipes are found for 
mutton or beef liver which is usually grilled on 
skewers. These are called mPlak, strictly speaking 
“pluck, the viscera of the thorax” (M. K. Khayat and 
M. C. Keating, Food from the Arab World, Beirut 1961, 
32 f.; P. Bazantay, EnqtUte sur l’artisanal d Antioche, 
Beirut 1936, 47; a Lebanese recipe for liver fried 
in vinegar in Claudia Roden, A Book of Middle 
Eastern Food, London 1968, 180). Small pieces of 
liver, lightly fried and served hot or cold, are used 
as mezze, hors d’oeuvres served with an aperitif 
(Roden, 33). In the Maghrib, brochettes of liver and 
heart, formerly the food of the poor, have recently 
become a smart dish. Since the pieces are wrapped 
in caul they are called malfuf (M. Beaussie, Diction- 
naire pratique arabe-francais', Algiers 1931, 904 b; 
M. Gast, Alimentation des populations de I'Ahaggar, 
Paris 1968, 134, 135, n. 2), and in Morocco bu Ifdf 
(L. Brunot, Textes arabes de Rabat, ii, Paris 1952, 
744; Z. Guinaudeau, FIs vu par sa cuisine, Rabat 
1957 . 39 )- When pieces of liver are alternated with 
chunks of mutton fat the dish is called kwaft (the 
name for tripe, pluck, etc.) in Morocco (Z. Guinau¬ 
deau, ibid., 41; cf. H. Mercier, Dictionnaire arabe- 
franfais, Rabat 1951, 101). The specialist chef of 
the grill is called a kwayhi (ibid.). 

In Egypt, various kinds of poultry are often eaten 
stuffed with a mixture made from chopped liver and 
gizzards mixed with crushed raw wheat or minced 
meat (C. Wissa Wassef, Pratiques rituelles et ali- 
mentaires des Copies, Cairo 1971, 381). 

In Iran offal of sheep or chicken is used in a 
number of dishes, but liver is only mentioned in a 
comprehensive cookery book, probably compiled by 
the shah’s cook and edited in 1301/1884, in kebabs 
grilled on skewers or in a kind of stew called basrat 
al-muluk, “the sigh” or “desire of kings” (‘All Akbar 
b. Mehdl Kishani, Sofre-ye at c eme, Ms. collection 
P. Ikowski, ed. and tr. M. Ghavam-Nejad, unpub¬ 
lished thesis, Paris 1967, 26, 27; the first recipe is 
found at a slightly later date in the books by Jose¬ 
phine Richard, alias Neshat al-dawla, Jabbakhi-yi 
Neshat, Tehran n.d., 22, and Badr al-muluk-i Barn- 
dad, Rdhnama-yi (abbakhi', Tehran n.d., 36). 

Until recently liver was not eaten in Turkey and 
the butchers threw it to cats or dogs. However, con¬ 
sumption of liver and lungs (called taktm, “the 
whole”) and of pluck and tripe has recently gathered 
a little ground, being the speciality of itinerant Al¬ 
banian merchants (called sakatqis, “tripe-sellers”; 
information given by P. Boratav; cf. W. Eberhard 
and P. N. Boratav, Typen tiirkischer Volksmdrchen, 
Wiesbaden 1953, 88). Recipes for pilau using liver are 
found in present-day cookery books (kuxulu pilav, I. 
Orga, Turkish Cooking, London 1958, 125; il pilav, 
with goose or chicken liver, C. Roden, op. cit., 248), 
and found in Bursa by a Turkish ethnographical sur¬ 
vey (H. Z. Kosay and A. Olkiican, Anadolu yemekleri 
ve ttirk mutfagi, Ankara 1961, 101). Cf. also the 
brochettes of liver rolled in yoghurt in I. Orga, 
Cooking with yoghurt, London 1956, 40. 

In Uzbekistan also liver is cooked en brochette 
(Uigur kabob) and sometimes, as in Soviet Adharbav- 
di§n, with pieces of fat-tail of sheep alternating with 
morsels of liver (durnba kabob); liver is also grilled 
then stuffed (kovurilgan dfigar) (K. Mahmudov, Uz¬ 
beks kie bljuda, Tashkent 1962, 98, 102; N. K. Alhazov 
et al., Aserbajdtanskaya kulinariya, Baku 1963, 43). 


Bibliography: in the article. See also: Nikolaus 
Mani, Die historischen Grundlagen der Leberfor- 
schung, 2 vols., Basle 1959-67. 

(M. Rodinson) 

RABip (? —934/1527), heretic of the early 
ioth/i6th century. Originally from Persia, he came 
to Istanbul, where he was educated. In 934/1527 he 
was publicly maintaining, in different parts of the 
city, that the Kurban depended in large measure upon 
the Old and New Testaments, and that Jesus was 
superior to Muhammad. Complaints being made to 
the authorities, on 8 $afar 934/3 November 1527 
Rabid was brought before the imperial diwan, where 
he was interrogated by the bddVaskers of Rumeli 
(Fenarizade Muhyi al-DIn) and Anatolia (R&dirl 
Celebi). He defended his doctrines by citing fcur’anic 
verses and (uzdiths, and the kafi'-askers, failing to 
refute him in argument, resorted to violent language 
and insults. The grand vizier (Ibrahim Pasha) inter¬ 
vened, saying that if RSbid’s teachings were false, 
their falsity should be demonstrated; but that it 
was unfitting that ‘ulema* should lose their tempers. 
He suspended the meeting of the diwan, and Kabid 
was freed. Shortly afterwards Ibrahim Pasha ex¬ 
plained the position to the sultan, SuleymAn, who 
had been following the proceedings from behind 
the grille (kafes). The sultan commented that there 
were other * ulema* than the kadPaskers, and in 
accordance with his co mm and the case was re-opened 
next day, when the Shaykh al-Isldm Kemal Pasha- 
zade Ahmed [j.v.] and the kadi of Istanbul, Sa c di 
Celebi, were summoned. When Rabid repeated his 
arguments, Kemal Pasha-zide demonstrated the 
true significance of the texts upon which Kabid 
relied and reduced him to silence. When Kabid 
was invited to renounce his doctrines, he refused; 
whereupon the Shaykh al-Isldm referred the matter 
to the ka<fi for him to pronounce sentence according 
to the sljarpa. The kadi too invited him to recant 
and return to the true doctrine, and when he again 
refused sentenced him to death. He was executed 
immediately. Kabid was evidently a fearless and ten¬ 
acious adherent of his doctrines, from the trend of 
which he is assumed to be the founder of the Khubme- 
slbi [?.v.] sect. The incident illuminates the religious 
currents of the period, and the personalities of the 
individuals involved. 

Bibliography: Djelil-zade Mustafa, Jaba- 
kdt al-mamdlik wa-daradfat al-masalik, Istanbul, 
Ayasofya Libr., MS. 3296, ff. i28v.-i3or.; ‘All, 
Kunh al-akhbdr, MS. in the Library of the Dil- 
Tarih ve Cografya Fakiiltesi, Ankara, f. I9r.; 
‘AtS’I, dhayl to ShakdHk. Istanbul 1286, 88 f.; 
PefevI, Ta'rikh, Istanbul 1283, *» 124-6; Hasan 
Beg-zade, Ta*rikh, Suleymaniye Libr., MS. Hafid 
Ef. 225, ff. 234V.-237r. (= MS. Nuruosmaniye 3134, 
ff.22r.-23v.); Solakzade, Ta*rikh, Istanbul 1297, 
467-9; Munedidjim-Bashl, $aba*if al-akhbdr, Istan¬ 
bul 1285, iii, 484; M. d’Ohsson, Tableau gtnl- 
ral..., Paris 1787, i, 51-3, Hammer-Purgstall, 

ii, 69-70; C. Huart, in Actes du XI. Congris ini. 
des Orientalistes, section iii, 69 f.; Sidfill-i ‘ othmdni, 
iv, 45; H. D. Jenkins, Ibrahim Pasha, Grand Vizir 
of Siileiman the Magnificent, New York 1911, 49 ', 
M. Murad, Ta*rikh-i Ebu ’l-Fardk, Istanbul 1328, 

iii, 283-5; A. Adnan-Adivar, Osmanli Tiirklerinde 
Him, Istanbul 1943, 98 f.; Dani$mend, Kronoloji, 
ii, 125 f.; Ibn Kemal, Tawarikh-i dl-i ‘ Uthmdn, 
vii, ed. §. Turan, Ankara 1957, xvi; Renzo Sertoli 
Salis, Muhteqem Suleyman, tr. §. Turan, Ankara 
1963, 88 f.; H. G. Yurdaydin, Turk diisiince tarihi 
He ilgili birkaf not, in Ord. Prof. S. S. Ansayin 
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hatirasma armagan, Ankara 1964, 53-6; i. H. 
Uzunfar^ili, Osmanh devletinin ilmiye tefkilati, 
Ankara 1965, 178, n. 3; lA, art. Kdbii; art. 
Suleyman ]., by M. T. Gokbilgin, at p. no; art. 
Kemdl Paqazdde, by I. Parmaksizoglu, at p. 564 
(this gives references for risalas written in refutation 
of fyabid); Rycaut, Present state, book ii, chap. 12 
(for the Khubmesihi). (HOseyin G. Yurdaydin) 
KAbIl [see habIl]. 

RABlLA (a.) denotes a large agnatic group, 
the members of which claim to be descended from 
one common ancestor; this word is generally under¬ 
stood in the sense of tribe. It derives from the Arabic 
root (i-b-l, of which the form Qabala signifies to meet, 
to be face to face with. The definition given by al- 
Nuwayri ( Nihdya , ii, 269), the only one, we believe, 
which refers to its morphology, refers specifically 
to this etymology: “the kabila was so named because 
its component parts are placed face to face and in 
equal numbers”. Its structure seems indeed to be con¬ 
nected with that of the skull, in which the four bones, j 
also denoted by the word kabila, are placed opposite 
to one another (LA, root (t-b-l). 

This term is often found in pre-Islamic Arabic 
poetry. Curiously enough, it is there employed almost 
exclusively in the plural, kabd'il (Aghani, ed. Beirut, 
ii, 81, vii, 285; al-Baladhurl. Ansdb al-ashrdf, i, 
Cairo 1959, 19, 41, 50; al-Suwaydi, SabaHk al-dhahab 
ji ma c rifat (tabaHl al-'-Arab, Cairo n.d., 104). The 
Qur’an uses it only once: “We have established you 
in peoples (shu'ub) and tribes (kabPil) so that you 
may know one another” (XLIX, 13). On the strength 
of its inclusion in the ljur’anic vocabulary, this sub¬ 
stantive has been the subject of various explanations. 
Unfortunately, these are at once imprecise, contra¬ 
dictory and unsatisfactory. As examples of kabila, 
al-Kalkashand! (i, 308) cites the Rabl'a and Mutjar 
groups, which others regard as jA« c «8; the tribe 
would in that case include a considerable number of 
divisions and sub-groups. Al-Baydawl (Anwar al-tan- 
zil, Istanbul 1303, ii, 453) and al-Tabarsi ( Madima ‘ 
al-bayan fi tafsir al-Kur’an, Beirut 1961, xxvi, 96) 
consider it to be of more modest size. According to 
the former writer, the Kinana would belong to this 
type of group, while the latter names the Bakr. In 
the story of ‘Antar, the Banu c Abs are described as 
a kabila, which is thereby reduced to a very limited 
size. In reality, such examples are valid only when 
placed in precise historical perspective. An endoga- 
mous group, of unilineal descent, does not retain 
either the same size or the same rank in the social 
hierarchy throughout its existence. Thus the Kuraysh, 
a mere branch of the KinSna in about the middle 
of the 6th century A.D., after some decades had 
become a powerful tribe. It would therefore be 
difficult to accept the models suggested by the class¬ 
ical authors. All that can be deduced from them with 
certainty is that the kabila is a smaller group than 
the sha*b, which is made up of several tribes, and 
larger than the * ashira ([g.r.] cf. Kur’an, XXL, 214; 
IX, 24; LVIII, 22). 

The Arabic dictionaries prove, in the event, to 
be of little more help. Like the genealogists, in 
classifying the technical terms of social architecture 
they have relied solely on one criterion, that of size. 
The groups fit into one another like a set of boxes: 
the dfidhm (the stock or origin) contains the dptmhur 
(population, mass), which contains the sha'b, which 
contains the kabila, which contains the c imdra (sub¬ 
tribe, small tribe), which contains the ba(n (belly 
or division), which contains the fakhdh (thigh or 
section), which contains the ' ashira (clan), which con¬ 


tains the/aji/a (kindred; cf. Kur’an, LXX, 13), which 
contains the rahf (family; cf. Kur’an, XI, 91 f.). 
Although more complete than that of ai-Mawardl 
(Ahkam, Bonn 1853, 353), the above list drawn up 
by al-Nuwayrl likewise omits the word hayy, to which 
Robertson Smith attached much importance. Despite 
this plethora of technical terms, the social structures 
of the ancient nomadic Arabs remain extremely fluid. 

In the writings of contemporary authors, kabila 
is often synonymous with * ashira , although they are 
agreed in regarding it as numerically inferior to the 
latter. The same variability is to be observed among 
the desert Arabs, who use the two words indiscrim¬ 
inately to denote the clan, while the tribe is some¬ 
times called kabila, sometimes faff. In the face of 
such uncertainty, some ethnologists eventually gave 
up using a vocabulary which appears to be unsuitable 
for translating the social reality which nevertheless it 
claims to express (R. Montagne, La civilisation du 
desert, Paris 1947, 50). 

We are scarcely better informed in regard to the 
ancient tribal organization. When seen from outside, 
no social group appears to be as homogeneous and 
united as the kabila. The traditional conception 
regards it as a large patriarchal family whose mem¬ 
bers, all closely linked with each other, bear the same 
patronymic name, that of their common ancestor. The 
homogeneity of the tribe, not to say that of the ethnic 
community itself, would appear to result from the 
process of its development, thanks to an uninter¬ 
rupted series of endogamous marriages, from the time 
of the original founder. The groups claiming to 
derive from the same origin would therefore be 
connected with one another, like the links of a chain, 
and in this way they would form an enduring con¬ 
sanguineous unit. 

The over-simplified nature of this representation 
is evident. Criticism is all the more justified in de¬ 
nouncing the artificial aspect of the classical theory 
since, at the tribal level itself, an extraordinary in¬ 
termingling, brought about by migrations, wars and 
the constant movement to and fro between the desert 
and the city, periodically challenged even the surest 
of the genealogical foundations. The clan itself ac¬ 
cepts the presence among its own people of certain 
foreign elements (dependents, proteges, confederates) 
who in the end become totally integrated with it by 
marriage or through the alliance of blood. 

Does this mean that everything in the traditional 
theory of relationship among the Arabs must be re¬ 
jected, and that one is confronted with a later con¬ 
struction, fashioned during the first century of Islam ? 
Despite the well-known thesis of Robertson Smith, 
the existence of a system based on matrilinearity, in 
pre-Islamic Arabia, today seems very problematical. 
The genealogists’ theories, although manifestly exag¬ 
gerated, would not appear to be devoid of foundation. 
Certainly there could be no question of accepting the 
thesis of the consanguineous unity of the tribe. How¬ 
ever, taken at the level of the line of descent, this 
unity is effective and serves as a basis for deter¬ 
mining the damawiyya, formerly the l akila [q.v.], 
that is to say those jointly responsible for a crime 
committed by one of their members. A system of 
endogamy, carried to the limit of incest and practised 
on a very wide scale, forces the group back upon 
itself to such an extent that, when it extends, it does 
not cease to regard itself as a large family. 

In short, it follows from this cursory examination 
of the classical documents that the exact significance 
of the word kabila remains as indeterminate as its 
morphology. We are therefore compelled to resort 
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to ethnological research in order to detine each of 
these aspects. For this purpose, then, instead of 
citing examples from the ancient authors, let us con¬ 
sider the tribe as it exists today among the Bedouin. 
The frabila appears as an independent political 
group, varying in size from a thousand to two 
thousand persons, and even larger when the process 
of sedentarization has started. It is generally com¬ 
posed of two or three sections, nominally united by 
ties of kinship and in principle interdependent upon 
each other. Its members claim to be descended from 
one common ancestor, whose name they generally 
bear, along with those of their own section and of 
the clan, they jointly own an area of grazing-land, 
and they are ruled by one single ruler, formerly the 
sayyid, today the shaykli, old man, elder, a title also 
borne by the head of the clan. 

Despite its monolithic appearance, the kabila falls 
into as many small, practically autonomous groups 
as it contains different lines of descent. The genea¬ 
logists who have dwelt so insistently upon the unity 
of the Arab tribe have almost entirely lost sight of 
its heterogeneity. Now, the division of Bedouin socie¬ 
ty into interlocking groups has resulted from a fun¬ 
damental duality which sets them against each 
other at all levels of the social structure: ‘Adnan/ 
Rattan, Rabi‘a/Mu<Jar, Himyar/Kahlan, Bakr/Tagh- 
lib, Aws/Khazradj, ‘Abs/Zubyan, Hisham/Umayya, 
etc. Bedouin society has in fact been subjected to 
a progressive process of segmentation. At each stage, 
two blocks of apparently equal strength confront 
each other, and attract or repel one another in 
accordance with the interests of the moment. At 
the family level, the division should cease to operate 
and should be replaced by absolute solidarity, 
for any conflict between the members of this group 
would be tantamount to an act of suicide. In fact, 
the duality pursues its way inexorably. The division 
begins even within the patriarchal family, where 
each male is a contestant for power. To restrict 
ourselves to an examination of the tribe, we may 
state that it is often divided into two large subdivi¬ 
sions which strive against each other for supremacy 
and even make war. The Banu Sakhr. for example, 
are divided into the Juwaga and the Ka'abina; for a 
long time the leadership belonged to the latter, and 
then it passed into the hands of their rivals. Indeed, 
the tribe may be composed of several divisions, but 
it seems that a pluralism then tends to be reduced to 
a duality; an entire little world gravitates, like sa¬ 
tellites, around the two principal leaders. When the 
kabila consists of three subdivisions, it often happens 
that the most recent of these, if not the least im¬ 
portant, endeavours to preserve the balance between 
the other two. Thus the Huwaytat are divided into 
three large groups, two of whom show no liking for 
each other (Ibn Djazi and Abu Tayih), while the third 
(Ibn Ndjad) observes a positive neutrality, trying to 
make the best possible use of this ambiguous situa¬ 
tion. Even within the subdivision, the relations of 
the clans with each other are not free from duality. 
Each one of them seems to have its twin, the other 
half of the cell, for whom it is both rival and sup¬ 
porter, and with whom it avoids contracting 
marriages. 

In the light of these ethnographical data, the def¬ 
inition of Kabila given by al-Nuwayrl and referred to 
above is seen in a new aspect. Its component parts 
are indeed symmetrical and of evidently equal 
strength. 

Al-HamdSnl confirms the existence of this type 
of organization. The author of the Iklil, who is not 


particularly careful in his use of the terms of relation¬ 
ship, does nevertheless give most useful information 
on the organization of the Nashfc, a branch of the 
Bakll; they were divided into two factions (bafn), 
the Yumdjid and the Dhu ’ 1 -Djirab, and lived in 
the lower part of Djawf in Rawthan. The two groups 
had their own areas—over against one another and 
separated by the width of the valley. Each tribe 
(Kabila.) had about three hundred members. Fratrici¬ 
dal war decimated the two frayys (Iklil, ed. Khatib. 
Cairo 1369, x, 123 f.). 

Is the structure of the k&bila then of a dualist 
type ? It would appear rather to be a matter of 
a particular kind of dualism, since the different 
sections in question, far from intermarrying, practise 
strict endogamy. This hypothesis seems all the 
more probable in that, when the tribe becomes 
settled, it projects the image of its divisions onto 
the soil itself. On the eve of the hidjra, Mecca was 
divided into two concentric, rival and complementary 
halves: in the centre were the Kuraysh al-Bitab, 
on the periphery the Kuraysh al-Zawahir. A similar 
situation was observed in Medina where the two 
sister tribes were rivals for power. The Khazradi 
had taken possession of the principal points of the 
city, while the Aws were relegated to the outskirts. 
This same type of structure is found today in many 
small Jordanian towns inhabited by former Be¬ 
douins, particularly in Ma‘an and Karak. 
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Cairo 1955; Ahmad Wa$fl Zakariyya’, c Ashd , ir 
al-Sham, 2 vols., Damascus 1947; B. Paris, 
L’honneur chcz les Arabes avant l’I slam, Paris 
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Beduinen Arabiens und seiner Randgebiete, Leiden 
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R. Murphy and L. Kasdan, The structure of paral¬ 
lel cousin marriage, in American anthropologist, 
lxi (1959); R. Patai, The structure of endogamous 
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L'Homme, ix/2 (1969); for a more detailed biblio¬ 
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KABlR PANTHlS [see Supplement]. 

RABIS (Gabis), a town in Tunisia on the gulf 
of the same name (the Little Syrte of antiquity), 
404 km. to the south of Tunis and 150 km. from Gafsa 
[see kafsa]; it has 40,000 inhabitants, of whom 
1,200 are Europeans, and is the chief town of a gov- 
ernorate with a population of 204,000 (1966 census). 
The town of Gabis, divided since 1957 into four dis¬ 
tricts, includes the old townships of Manzil, situated 
higher up the Oued-Gabfes, and DiSra. situated down¬ 
stream, localities which have always been divided 
by fierce and still potent rivalry. A new quarter, 
Bab-Bhar or Gabfes-Port, which is located further 
downstream, dates from the time of the French pro¬ 
tectorate, and another built-up area extending 
towards the south has been added in more recent 
times. In 1959 and 1962 Manzil and Djara suffered 
severely from the devastating floods of the Oued- 
Gabfes, which is now kept under control by an 
additional channel that drains off the flood-waters 
directly to the sea. In effect, Gabfes is situated at 
the bottom of a basin which is enclosed on the north 
by a loop of the oued, and on the south shut in by the 
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hills of Sidi-Boulbaba—the site of the sanctuary 
of the patron saint of the town, alleged to be a 
companion of the Prophet—and the Manira, a 
superb view-point where, in the Middle Ages, a 
lighthouse stood, and where, since 1962, a working- 
class district has been constructed to house those 
made homeless by the recent floods. 

According to A. Bechraoui, who has devoted a 
very recent study to the subject, the oasis of IJabis 
contains a stock of 2,400,000 trees, of which 650,000, 
that is 47 per cent of the total, are rather mediocre 
date palms. Next in order of importance come the 
pomegranate trees, 107,000 in number and of ex¬ 
cellent quality, which are the second most important 
crop produced in Tunisia; then come peach trees, 
vines and apricot trees. Olive trees succeed only in the 
Kettana-Teboulbou-Oudref-Metouia region. Banana 
trees produce ripe fruits, but they are rather sparse. 
Cultivated land is devoted to the production of 
cereals in small quantities, fodder (especially lucerne), 
tobacco, henna and also market-gardening, asparagus 
being a recent introduction. Live-stock are few in 
number; animal rearing is mainly carried out on a 
domestic basis and is regarded as a means of making 
a little extra money. The coastal waters, which are 
shallow and contain an abundance of fish, have been 
left almost unexploited. With the help of irrigation, 
the oasis has been extended as far as possible. Some 
60 borings having been made between 1890 and the 
present day, the over-exploited underground water- 
supply is in fact on the verge of becoming exhausted. 

Kabis has recently been selected as a development 
centre for southern Tunisia: equipment has been pro¬ 
vided for a port carrying vessels of 50,000 tons; 
Industries Chimiques Maghrdbines (I.C.M.), a com¬ 
pany specializing in the manufacture of nitrate 
fertilizers, has been set up; and a gas pipe-line con¬ 
necting the town with the El-Borma fields, providing 
fuel for brick-kilns and the power station, has been 
installed. Craft-work and tourism provide additional 
employment and can be developed still further. 

History.—Kabis is the Arabic form of the 
name of the city known in antiquity as Tacape, Taca- 
pa or the plural form Tacapae. The Arabic form 
derived from the very commonly used accusative, 
Tacapas, with the elision of the Libyan Berber 
prefix la. The site of Kabis has certainly been in¬ 
habited since the neolithic period, as is shown 
by many remains. Later, the Phoenicians were 
probably the first to establish an emporium special¬ 
izing in trade with Numidia and across the Sahara. 
The emporium became a Carthaginian port, before 
being transformed into a Roman colony; after this 
date, specific information regarding the town is 
to be found. 

From the reign of Tiberius (14-37 A.D.) the sys¬ 
tematic development of the region began, as is at¬ 
tested by the comilia centuriata. Tacapas was con¬ 
nected with Carthage by the main coastal road. In 
the year 24 a strategic route was opened, connecting 
it via Capsa (Kafsa) with Thelepte and Ammaedara 
(Haldra) where the 3rd Legion (Augusta) was sta¬ 
tioned. As a result of the Carthaginians’ efforts in 
an earlier period, and as a result also of this network 
of roads which stimulated the port’s activity, as 
well as of the abundant waters of the Oued-Gab6s 
and of the Pax Romana, the town, the centre of 
which was certainly located upon the eminence where 
the sanctuary of Sidi Boulbaba now stands, was 
extensively developed—as to the scale of this 
development, however, there is some disagreement 
—and during the Christian period it became the 


seat of a bishopric. However, it was fortified only at 
a comparatively late date. “Until the middle of the 
6th century Gabfes at least still possessed no ram¬ 
parts”, wrote Ch. Diehl ( L'Afrique byzantine, i, 229). 
It was defended only by a castellum barring the in¬ 
vasion route, that is to say the isthmus between 
the coast and the Chott El-Fedjedj, linking Byzacena 
with Libya. It was there that, in 547, the Byzantine 
forces suffered a disastrous defeat at the hands of 
the Astrices tribe. No doubt it was after this disaster 
that a wail was erected round Tacapas which 
survived at least until the 16th century. Today, 
no monuments from its ancient past remain in 
Kabis though, to be strictly accurate, there are 
traces of the “Roman dam” across the Oued-Gabis, 
several pillars and capitals that have been incor¬ 
porated in the mosque of Sidi Idris or in the sanctuary 
of Sidi Boulbaba, and also some other fragments 
of lesser value which have been used in buildings 
in the old quarters. 

The circumstances under which Kabis came to 
Islam remain obscure. It is however certain, despite 
assertions made later by al-Wazir al-Sarradj ( I-lulal , 
i, 344)> that 'Abd Allah b. Sa'd [9.V.] did not besiege 
the town during his invasion of Byzacena in 27/647-8. 
It was only later that it was captured, probably 
during the campaigns directed by Mu'awiya b. 
Hudaydj or his successor ‘Ukba b. Nafi‘, between 
the years 34/654 and 50/670. It was later evacuated, 
after the defeat and death of 'Ukba in Tahuda, in 
about 64/684. The victor, Kusayla, established 
himself in Kayrawan and from there, according 
to Ibn 'Abd al-Hakam (Futiih, 70-1), he extended 
his rule over the neighbouring regions, including 
the “Gate of Kabis”. It was through this gate that, 
in about 74/693-4, the forces of al-Kahina [q.v.] 
expelled Hassan b. al-Nu'man [q.v.] from the country 
he had come to recover. Some years later, however, 
the same gate once more served as his route. 

From this time, Kabis was finally acquired by 
Islam and became intimately involved in its existence. 
In particular, Kabis was not spared the violent 
Kharidjite storm which racked the whole of Ifrikiva 
from 122/740 to 155/772. The Zanatl 'Ukasha b. 
Ayyub al-Fazari, of $ufrite persuasion, captured it 
in 123/741 and threatened Kayrawan, before being 
defeated and killed (125/743). Some years later, under 
the rule of ‘Abd al-Rabman b. Habib, it once again 
fell into the hands of the Kharidjites, this time those 
of Ibadite tendencies. Again, it was recovered and 
the rebel leader Isma'il b. Ziyad al-Nafusi was de¬ 
feated and killed in about 231/748-9. The assassina¬ 
tion of ‘Abd al-Rabman b. Habib (137/755) was the 
signal for new disturbances and a new Kharidjite 
outbreak, during which the town passed from one to 
another of the opposing factions. The Ibadite Abu 
’ 1 -Khattab captured it at the beginning of T4r/middle 
of 758. It was liberated by Ibn al-Ash'ath in 144/762, 
only to be lost once more. Finally Yazid b. Hatim al- 
Muhallabi, the founder of the Muhallabid dynasty, 
entered the town on 20 Djumada I 255/28 April 772 
and for a quarter of a century brought an end to 
the bloodshed that had tormented the region for 
several decades. 

In the Aghlabid period, Kabis became the chief 
town of the district and the seat of a governor. From 
the testimony of al-Shammakhi (Siyar, 203), who 
mentions an ’■amil of the imam ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
(268/784-208/823), it might be thought that the town 
formed part of the Rustamid kingdom. In fact, 
this l amil was merely a tax-collector who in a some¬ 
what clandestine manner was organizing the sadaltat 
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of the Iba<Jites of the “diocese” on Tahart, since we 
know for certain that, throughout the 3rd/gth 
century, the town was at all times dependent upon 
the political authority of Kayrawan. For Kabis 
it was a period of peace, scarcely broken by the battle 
at which, in 283/896, not far from its walls, Ibrahim 
II crushed the Nafusa Ibadites, who had become too 
menacing. In the 4th/ioth century it passed into 
the hands of the Fatimids, who had it governed by 
the Kutama Banu Luljman, whose liberality was 
immortalized by the poets. 

The rule of the ZIrids was less peaceful. It began 
with a Kharidiite revolt (361/972). Kabis was be¬ 
sieged and the suburbs devastated. The Fatimid 
caliph al-Hakim (386/996-411/1021 [?.t>.]) then 

attempted, though in the end without success, to 
take both Gab£s and Tripoli from the Zirids. The 
town was governed for the Zirids by the Banu 
‘Amir, and afterwards by a brother of Badls (386/996- 
406/1016 [?.«.]), Ibrahim, who in turn was succeeded 
by Mansur b. Mawas. Its last governor, nominated 
by al-Mu'izz (407/1016-464/1062) was Ibn VValmiya. 
The town then broke away from the Zirids. 

In fact, it was in the same region, at Haydaran 
[?.v.], in 443/1052, that the disaster occurred as a 
result of which Ifrikiya passed into the hands of the 
Hilalls [see hilAl]. It should however be explained 
that the Hilalls caused no damage either to the town 
—which was by then surrounded by a strong wall— 
or to the oasis, although it was undefended. Some 
sort of understanding, naturally based on the pay¬ 
ment of tribute, must certainly have been reached 
between the invaders and the governor of the town 
since, from 445/1053-4 and thanks to the protection 
afforded by the Riyaljid chief Mu’nis b. Yahya, 
certain members of the ZIrid dynasty who were in 
extreme danger openly took refuge in the safe 
haven of the town. Kabis did not immediately 
break off relations with Mahdiyya. It was in about 
454/1062-3 that the governor, al-Mu'izz b. Muham¬ 
mad b. Walmiya, angered by the way in which his 
brothers Ibrahim and Kadi had been treated by 
the ZIrid amir, plotted with Kadi and proclaimed 
himself independent, under the protection of Mu’nis 
b. Yahya. “This was the beginning of the occupation 
of the town by the Hilall Arabs”, remarks al-Tldjanl 
(Rilila, 96). Ibrahim succeeded his father, and then 
came the turn of Kadi, who was put to death 
(489/1095-6) by the inhabitants of Kabis in retaliation 
against his tyranny. 

This assassination brought to power the Banu 
Diami' who, through the medium of the Dahman, 
were allied with the Riyab Hilalls. We are told, it 
is true, that the FStimid caliph al-Mustan?ir (427/ 
1036-487/1094), at the same time as he unleashed 
the Banu Hilal upon Ifrikiya, had offered Tripoli 
and K 5 bis to the Zughba group as their share. In 
fact, these latter were satisfied with Tripoli, and it 
was a Dahmano-Riyabid, MakkI b. Kamil b. Diami' 
(al-TIdjanl, Rihla, 71, 97), who founded a dynasty 
in Kabis, after eliminating a brother of the amir 
Tamlm (454/1062-501/1108), 'Umar b. al-Mu'izz, 
whom the Kabis insurgents had placed in authority. 
MakkI’s successor was his son RJfi', who in turn was 
succeeded first by Rushayd b. KJmil b. DjJmi' 
(about 515/1121-541/1147) and then, after the brief 
seizure of power by the freedman Yusuf, by Muham¬ 
mad b. Rushayd, and finally by Mudafi' b. Rushayd. 

From the middle of the 5th/nth to the middle of 
the 6th/i2th century, both under its independent 
governors who enjoyed Riyabid protection and also 
under the direct administration of the Banu Djami', 
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the history of Kabis was one of constant turmoil, 
at home through a whole series of intrigues and 
fruitless struggles in the attempt to seize power, and 
in external affairs through the expansionist policy 
of the Normans of Sicily, who were trying to establish 
control over the coast of Ifrilpya. Despite various 
sieges (in 474/1081-2, 479/1086-7, 486/1093-4 and 
in about 511/1117-8) which finally failed, the town 
was only recovered for brief periods (in 489/1095-6 
and 542/1147) by the successors of al-Mu'izz. In 
order to oppose these successors, the town in its 
turn adopted a frankly aggressive policy, welcoming 
their enemies and sending its troops, either alone 
or with allies, to assault their capital (in 476/1083-4, 
493/1099-1100, and in about 511/1117-8). Against 
them, it made alliances not only with the Hilalls 
but also with the Normans of Roger II, who sent the 
usurper, at his own request, a diploma of investiture 
in fair and correct form as well as certain Christian 
decorations, and then provided a successor, Mu¬ 
hammad b. Rushayd, after the occupation of Mah¬ 
diyya (543/1148) and the whole of the Sahel. Despite 
all these conflicts, the town does not appear to have 
suffered immoderately. It was even embellished with 
a fine palace, that of al-‘Arusayn, begun probably 
by Ibn Walmiya and completed by Rafi', who took 
the credit for it. It should incidentally be noted that 
Rushayd struck coins in his own name, a gesture 
affirming his independence. 

The coming of the Almohads put an end to the in¬ 
dependence which Kabis had already practically lost 
since 541/1146-7 by passing under the domination 
(tolerant, admittedly, but effective) of the Normans. 
The town, which had risen against the Normans in 
553/1158-9, was captured by Abu Muhammad c Abd 
Allah, the son of ‘Abd al-Mu'min b. 'All [q.v.], in 
554/1160. The period of peace it then enjoyed lasted 
only for a few decades. Soon Kabis became in fact 
a subject of contention between the Almohads and 
two adversaries who at certain times were allies, at 
other times hostile to one another, KarJkiish [q.v.], 
already master of Tripoli, and the Banu Ghiniya 
[q.v.]. Al-Mansur (580/1184-596/1199) had to intervene 
personally in Ifrikiya since he was in danger of losing 
it and, by his victory at al-Hamma (583/1187-8), he 
succeeded in recovering the town, which Karakush, 
in alliance with 'All b. Ghaniva. had turned into a 
fortified base. KarSkush soon established himself 
there once again, but then, having fallen out with 
his former ally, he lost the town again to the Almo¬ 
hads, who had taken advantage of the situation. 
Yahya b. Gh 5 niya had meanwhile succeeded 'All, 
and after crushing Karakush and taking Tripoli 
from him, he laid siege to Kabis in 591/1195; to 
force it to surrender, he laid waste the oasis where, 
it is claimed, he left only one palm-tree standing 
to mark the spot. On his victory, he made Kabis 
his capital and extended his authority over the whole 
of Ifrikiya, including Tunis, which had been captured 
in 600/1203. Al-Nasir (596/1199-609/1213) thus had 
to reconquer the whole of the eastern part of his 
kingdom. He inflicted a decisive defeat on YabyS b. 
Ghaniya near KSbis (RabI' I 602/October 1205) 
and recaptured the town, which was then finally 
acquired by the Almohads. 

But the Almohads’ reign in Ifrikiya was nearing 
its end. Abu Zakariyya 5 YatyS (625/1228-647/1249), 
the founder of the IJafsid dynasty, was the ruler of 
Kabis when he was nominated by the caliph al- 
Ma’mun (624/1227-629/1232) as governor of the 
whole of Ifrikiya. Supported by ‘Abd al-Malik b. 
MakkI, the most influential land-owner in the city, 
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be succeeded in capturing Tunis from his brother, 
who was dismissed from office. This date marks the 
rise to fortune of the Banu MakkI, who, from 681/1282 
to 796/1394, constituted what was truly a small, 
local and largely autonomous dynasty in Ribis—and, 
in actual fact, independent. The two most powerful 
members of this dynasty were ‘Abd al-Malik b. 
Makki and his brother Aljmad; the latter was ruler 
of Dierba. in particular, and from there for a time 
he succeeded in extending his authority as far as 
Tripoli. The two brothers were of Luwita origin; 
they were cultured—they liked to affect the style 
of a fafrih —and also clever, and they often succeeded 
in influencing IJaf$id policy, in which they took 
an active part, to their own advantage. 

In Radjab 681/October 1282, c Abd al-Malik opened 
the gates of Kabis to the usurper Ibn Abl ‘Umara 
(1282-4) and helped him to ascend the throne. In his 
gratitude, he is said to have presented ‘Abd al-Malik 
“with all the young slaves who were in the palace of 
the late sultan” (R. Brunschvig, HafouUs, ii, 106) 
and to have appointed him as his vizier, with partic¬ 
ularly wide financial powers. But the reign of Ibn 
Abl ‘Umara did not last long, and ‘Abd al-Malik re¬ 
turned to his fief of Kabis. In 1286, the town was 
besieged by the amir Abu Zakariyya 5 and its palm- 
grove was laid waste. During the disturbances that 
followed, ‘Abd al-Malik did not remain inactive. In 
1287-8 he gave his support (this time without success, 
however) to the pretender Ibn Abl Dabbus against 
Abu Haf$ (683/1284-692/1293); then, in 693/1294, he 
rejected the suzerainty of Tunis in order to lay claim 
to that of Bougie where a grandson of Abu Zakariy- 
ya 1 , the man who had besieged Kabis in 1286, was 
seeking to obtain his ancestor’s inheritance. In 732/ 
1332 a new pretender, ‘Abd al-Wafcid al-Libyanl, 
also received his support against Aba Bakr (718/1318- 
747/1346). The years that followed saw the apogee 
of the Banu Makki. From 751/1350, while hostile 
to the powerful and crafty chamberlain Ibn Tafradjin, 
they succeeded in enlarging their territory and in 
making their authority more firmly based. Their 
prestige was such that, in about 1355, Venice con¬ 
cluded an advantageous treaty with them separately. 
Consistently hostile to Tunis, they gave their support 
to the second Marlnid invasion (75z/i35z-757/i357), 
led by Abh ‘Inan [j.v.]. 

But some decades later, the reign of Abu ’l-‘Abb 4 s 
(772/1371-796/1374) marked the end of independence 
for all the cities in the south. The reconquest of 
R&bis was not easy, however. In Dh u ’ 1 -Ka‘da 781/ 
February-March 1380, the town was taken and a Haf- 
Sid governor, Yusuf b. al-Abb&r, was installed there. 
But in the following year ‘Abd al-Wahh&b, a grand¬ 
son of ‘Abd al-Malik b. Makki, made himself master 
of the town and put the governor to death. Abu ’ 1 - 
‘AbbSs had to lay siege to it in person in 789/1387 
and, to force it to surrender, he had its date-palms 
cut down, a step which gave it a somewhat healthier 
climate, according to Ibn KhaldOn. ‘Abd al-Wahh&b 
then surrendered, handed over one of his sons to the 
tjaf$id sovereign as a hostage, and paid a substantial 
indemnity. But ‘Abd al-Wahh&b was assassinated in 
792/1390 by his uncle Yahya b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. 
Makki, who proclaimed his independence. In 
796/1393-4 a successful plot delivered him into the 
hands of the IJafjid sovereign, AbQ Haf$, who had 
him put to death. This was the end of the Banu 
Makki and of the independence of Kabis. 

From then onwards, little was heard of the town. 
Like the rest of the south, it again broke away from 
the authority of the last Haf$ids, who were under 


Spanish protection, before coming under Turkish 
domination along with the whole of Tunisia, which 
was organized as a pashattk (1374). ‘Uthman Day 
(1590-1610), who made great efforts to restore peace 
in the country, established in Djara a colony of kii- 
lugklis ( kul-oghlu ), that is to say those of mixed 
breed, the progeny of Turks and native women. With 
its population of citizens, and with its situation on 
the edge of the Sahara, Kabis suffered more than 
many other towns from the anarchy which preceded 
the French occupation. It was under two-fold pres¬ 
sure, both from the nomads, who used to vanish into 
the desert or take refuge beyond the Libyan frontiers 
on the approach of regular troops, and from the 
beylical authorities. Thus, without being at the 
centre of the storm, Kabis was not spared in the 
insurrection of ‘All b. Ghadhahum (1864). In 1870, 
it was actually plundered by the khaznaddr. 

At the time the Protectorate was set up, a split 
developed between the two rival groups over the at¬ 
titude to be adopted—Djara opted for acceptance, 
Manzil for resistance. The occupation of the latter 
place was thus relatively difficult: it began on 24 July 
1881, but was not completed until the end of Novem¬ 
ber, after the fortifications had been entirely 
destroyed. 

During the Second World War a defence line was 
constructed to the south of Kabis, at Mareth, as a 
result of which the town was bombarded violently and 
severely devastated, but it did not escape occupation 
by the German army (19 Nov. 1942). It was recapt¬ 
ured by British and French forces on 29 March 1943. 

Historical Geography:—Rabis has been well 
defined as “a maritime oasis”. At all periods, its 
prosperity has been bound up with the richness of 
its luxuriant vegetation and the activity of its ports, 
the natural outlet for Saharan trade. Strabo (c. 58 
B.C.-c. 25 A.D.) already described it as “a very 
large market” where merchandise from the regions 
of the Sahara was exchanged for goods being sent to 
Numidia. The elder Pliny (23-79 A.D.) speaks of the 
equitable sharing of water for irrigation, according 
to a fixed quota, among the inhabitants—a system 
still in force—-and of the richness of the vegetation, 
which falls into three categories—date-palms; then 
olives, figs, pomegranates and vines; and lastly 
cereals and market-gardening. 

No further precise geographical particulars re¬ 
lating to Kabis, which in the meanwhile had become 
Muslim, are recorded until the 3rd/9th century. Ibn 
Khurradadhbih (d. 272/885-6) refers to it, without 
further comment, as "the town of the foreign A farina" 

(madinat al-Afarilta al-a^ddfim), Masalik, 6-7; this 
expression suggests that in his time the A farilta, that 
is to say the descendants of the Graeco-Romans and 
the latinized Berbers, mostly Christian, still con¬ 
stituted the major part of the population. It is 
certainly these A farina who are designated by the 
term ‘Arfjawin al-Ya‘kubi (d. about 282-92/895-905), 
who adds that the "very mixed” population was 
composed of Arabs and Berbers alike. Al-Ya‘kubl 
also notes that Kabis was "an important and pros¬ 
perous town, where trees and fruit are abundant”. 

In the middle of the 4th/ioth century, Ibn Hawkal 
tells us that it was inhabited predominantly by Ber¬ 
bers, and for the first time records a community of 
Jews, who were subject to a special tax. He remarks 
that its inhabitants “are not over-endowed by nature 
in matters of beauty and cleanliness and are some¬ 
what simple” ($Orat al-Arif, 72; trans. Kramers- 
Wiet, 66). He notes that it was surrounded by a 
wall and a ditch, and that outside the walls there 
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was a suburb—here recorded for the first time— 
where the markets were held. Of its varied and 
abundant produce he makes particular mention 
of oil, wool, great quantities of silk of excellent 
quality, and very good leather, soft to the touch and 
perfumed, which was exported to all parts of the 
Maghrib. Alas! the hinterland was inhabited by 
thieving Kharidjites who had sacked and burnt the 
suburb, bearing a particular grudge against the pos¬ 
sessions of merchants and Dhimmi s. 

At the end of the 4th/ioth century, al-Mukaddasi 
depicts it as a town “smaller than Tripoli”, “built 
of stone and brick, rich in date-palms, grapes and 
apples” (Ahsan al-takasim, Z2-13). Its “hinterland 
was inhabited by Berbers” and its walls “pierced by 
three gates”. 

The description given by al-Bakrt and often re¬ 
peated by later geographers is the most detailed and 
goes back to the middle of the 5th/rrth century, the 
time when the town was ruled by Ibn Walmiya under 
the protection of the Hilali chief Mu’nis b. Yahya. 
The town was then still contained within its ancient 
wall, constructed of hewn stone, the wall being re¬ 
inforced with a ditch which could be flooded in time 
of danger. Since the time of Ibn Hawkal, however, 
it had seen great developments. In particular it was 
surrounded, not by one but by several suburbs to the 
south and east, and by markets and inns ( fanddik ), a 
sign of intense commercial activity. It was embellished 
with a rich mosque and possessed numerous hammams. 

The only shadow in this picture was that the cli¬ 
mate had become unhealthy—this had not been so 
earlier—as a result of the destruction of a talisman 
which had come to light during the search for some 
treasure. This legend of the talisman certainly refers 
to the demolition of the ancient buildings situated 
within the walls on the heights of Sidi Boulbaba, 
where the air is always very healthy, to allow for the 
construction, from the middle of the 4th/roth century, 
of the suburbs in the unhealthy basin enclosed by the 
oued. At the end of the 5th/rrth century the suburb 
furthest away from the ancient walls, on the site of 
the present quarter of Djara, was already fully urban¬ 
ized, as is shown by the mosques of SIdi Idris, Sidi 
al-Hadjdj c Umar and Sidi b. ‘Isa. which G. Margais 
attributed to the Banu Diami‘ ( Architecture , 77-8) 
and which are all concentrated in this quarter. It was 
noted earlier that some fragments from buildings of 
antiquity have been re-used in these and also in other 
old buildings. Thus, from the middle of the 5th/izth 
century, the ancient city had begun to be deserted 
and eventually disappeared entirely, being replaced 
by the suburbs, an operation that intensified the un¬ 
healthy situation condemned by all the geographers 
from al-Bakri onwards, whereas there had been no 
question of this beforehand. 

Among the inhabitants, according to al-Bakri, a 
distinction was still made between Arabs and Afdrika, 
which indicates that the ethnic fusion was still in¬ 
complete. The populace was the subject of various 
gibes—which are repeated in the Masdlik somewhat 
complacently—on the grounds that the houses were 
not equipped with any latrines, and that excrement 
was used to improve the orchards, customs which 
can all still be verified (A. Bechraoui, La vie rurale 
dans Us oasis de Gabis, 317). The Berbers lived in 
huts (akhsds), and principally they inhabited the hin¬ 
terland. They were composed primarily of Luwata, 
Lamaya, Nafusa, Mazata, Zuwagha, Zuwara and 
other smaller groups. The oasis of Kabis produced 
great quantities of bananas, sugar cane and all kinds 
of fruit which provided supplies for Kayrawan. 


Unique in Ifrikiya, it possessed a huge forest of mul¬ 
berry trees which made it possible for excellent silk to 
be produced in abundance. In this connection it 
should be noted that Geniza [g.v.] documents confirm 
that Ifrikiya was a great exporter of silk in the 
5th/irth century, but that S. D. Goitein has failed 
to find any specific reference there to Kabis. Finally, 
al-Bakri tells us that the port of the town, marked by 
a lighthouse which was praised as a marvel—a tower 
of which nothing now remains except its site on an 
eminence still known by the same name, al-Manara — 
was visited by ships “from all corners of the earth”. 

In the middle of the 6th/iath century, al-Idrisi 
still speaks of the Afarika, but in an incidental way, 
and there can be no doubt that, in that period, they 
no longer constituted a really important and distinct 
element of the population. The people, he adds, “are 
lacking in elegance, but are correctly and cleanly 
dressed” (Nuzha, 77). The town was still developing 
rapidly. Al-Idrisi gives especial praise to its rufab, 
a variety of honey-like dates conserved in large jars. 
It still produced oil, “exported in great quantities in 
all directions”. It had however undergone various 
changes—the harbour, once so frequented according 
to al-Bakri, was said by al-Idrisi to be barely navi¬ 
gable on account of its shallowness and the wind; 
there was no longer any reference to the lighthouse; 
the silk industry, now in decline, had withdrawn to 
the little village of Ka$r Sadjdja, at the source of the 
oued; the leather industry, praised by Ibn tfaw^al 
and passed over in silence by al-Bakri, had on the 
contrary become outstanding and its products were 
exported in large quantities. 

Writing at the beginning of the 7th/i3th century, 
Yakut tells us nothing new, merely repeating al-Bakri 
word for word. Ibn al-Shabbat (618/1221-681/1282), 
reproduced by al-Wazir al-Sarradj, describes Kabis 
as “a large town” and states that, among its inhab¬ 
itants, three elements could still be distinguished—• 
Arabs, Berbers and Mdjam, that is to say Afarika. 
This is the last time that the division of the populace 
into three ethnic groups is mentioned. Towards the 
end of the 7th/z3th century, al-‘AbdarI, when travel¬ 
ling through the city while on the pilgrimage, formed 
a very poor impression of the place: it is a dirty, 
evil-smelling town, he remarks, the pretentiousness 
of whose inhabitants is only equalled by their igno¬ 
rance and impiety. 

The account given by al-Tidjani, who spent four 
days in the town in the middle of Diumada I 706/end 
of November 1306, is different again. “This is a 
beautiful maritime and Saharan town”, he exclaims, 
"a true earthly paradise, in short a Damascus on a 
smaller scale”. However, an important transforma¬ 
tion was in progress. It is true that the ancient walls 
were still standing, but the centre of activity had 
moved out to “the suburbs, which were extensive and 
included most of the markets” ( Rihla , 86-7). In the 
heart of the old town, the minaret of the Grand 
Mosque had lost its equilibrium and was leaning 
dangerously; the Ka?aba and the palace of the Banu 
DjSmi‘, “the Ka$r al-‘Arusayn a marvel unparal¬ 
leled in the world”, were nothing more than ruins 
{Rihla, 94-5). The air was unhealthier than ever, the 
inhabitants’ faces were pale and epidemics frequent, 
on account of the oleanders (al-difld), al-Tidjani ex¬ 
plains, for they polluted the water, apart from two 
springs, ‘Ayn al-Amir and ‘Ayn Salam. 

We then have to wait until the beginning of the 
r6th century—that is to say, for the account of Leo 
Africanus, who visited Tunisia in 1517 (Description, 
ii, 398)—for further details of the development of 
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Kabis. It was, it seems, still “a very large town”, 
and the old city was still surrounded by its “high 
ancient walls”. But the fact that “it has been sacked 
by the Arabs” has brought about its decline. Its in¬ 
habitants were scattered about in the oasis. “Their 
skins are black. They farm or they fish, in poverty, 
and under constant pressure from the Arabs and 
from the king of Tunis” (Description, ii, 398). In 
short, the town’s ruin was complete; there was no 
longer any reference to its abundance of fruit, to its 
industries, its exports in all directions. Not one word 
of the activity of its port, or of its markets: inse¬ 
curity had killed its trade, including the trans- 
Saharan trade which had left such a strong mark, 
doubtless through interbreeding with black slaves, 
upon the complexion of the inhabitants, who finally 
became of one single type in their poverty. 

In the middle of the 19th century, V. Guerin was 
unable to discover any traces of the ancient walls. 
Nothing survived except for old hovels in Manzil and 
Diara which, according to F. Laffite and J. Servonnet, 
scarcely deserved to be called houses. Manzil then 
had 3,500 inhabitants and Diara 4,000, out of a total 
population for the oasis estimated at 10,000. In 1873, 
Captain Roudaire conceived the idea, which when 
examined proved to be impracticable, of an inland 
sea, inundating the region of the Chotts by means of 
a canal linking it with the Gulf of Kabis. 
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al-&AB1$1, 'Abd al-'AzIz b. ‘Uthman b. c AlI, 
Abu ’l-§aijr, astrologer, came from one of two 
towns called Kabi$a (Yakut, Mu c dqam al-bulddn, iv, 
308 of the Beirut ed.), the one two farsakhs east of 
Mawjil and the other near Samarra. He is said by Ibn 
al-Nadim (ed. Fliigel, 265; quoted by Ibn al-Kiitl, 
ed. Lippert, 64) to have studied Ptolemy’s Almagest 
under ‘All b. Ahmad al-‘lmranl of Mawjil (d. 
344 / 955 - 6 ) “in our time”; Ibn al-Kifti adds that 
this refers to 370/980-1. Al-Kabljl is in fact cited 
by al-'Imrani in his In electionibus horarum (J. M. 
Millas Vallicrosa, Las traducciones orientates, 
Madrid 1942, 338). 

Al-ICabI$rs principal surviving work, al-Madkhal 
ild sirupat ahkam al-nudfum (Hadjdji Khalifa, v, 473 
and 476) in 5 fuyul, is dedicated to Sayf al-Dawla, 
the Hamdanid ruler of Aleppo from 333/944-5 to 
356/966-7. In fast 4 he uses, in an example, the year 
317 Yazdidiird (A.D. 948-9). This book is, as its 
title indicates, an introductory exposition of some of 
the fundamental principles of horoscopy; its present 
usefulness lies primarily in its quotations from al- 
Andarzghar, al-Kindi, al-Hind, Ptolemy, Dorotheus, 
MashSVllah, Hermes, and Valens. But it was highly 
valued in the Middle Ages; there are many Arabic 
manuscripts (including some in Hebrew script), 
though no commentaries. A Latin version was made 
by Ioannes Hispalensis in 1144, a French translation 
(presumably from the Latin) by Pfclerin de Pousse in 
1362; Ioannes’ Latin translation was commented on 
by Ioannes de Saxonia at Paris in 1331 and by V. 
Nabod in 1560, and probably was also the text com¬ 
mented on by Francesco degli Stabili (Cecco d’Ascoli) 
(1269-1327). 

In the preface to al-Madkhal al-Kabl?! mentions 
his (now lost) Kitab ft ithbat $ind c at ahkam al-nudjum, 
which answers the equally non-extant Risalat ‘Isa 
ibn *Ali fi ibfdl ahkam al-nudfum (see also al-Bayhaki, 
Tatimma, 85). ‘Isa ibn ‘All may be the well-known 
HarrJnian astronomer who made observations at 
Baghdad and Damascus in 214/829-30 and 217/832-3. 
A manuscript in Istanbul (AS 4832) contains three 
short treatises written by al-Kabi$I: Risala fi anted* 
al-a*ddd tea (ariHf min al-a*mdl mimma dfama*ahu 
min mutakaddimi ahl al-*ilm bi hddhihi al-sina’-a, a 
Risala fi ’l-ab*id tea ’l-adjram, and a Mi sharahahu 
min Kitab al-fufiil li ’l-Farghini. The first two are 
dedicated to Sayf al-Dawla. We also have a poem 
describing the rainbow which Ibn Khallikan ( Wafiyat 
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al-a'-yan, iii, 79 of the Cairo ed.) says some (including 
al-Tha'alibi in his Kitab yatimat al-dahr; not located 
therein) attribute to Sayf al-Dawla, others to al- 
Kabl$l. There also exists, in a Latin translation by 
Ioannes Hispalensis and with a commentary by 
Ioannes de Saxonia, a De planetarum coniunctionibus 
attributed to Alchabitius; it was translated into 
French by Oronce Fin<i (1551). It is not, as Stein- 
schneider suggested, fuful 4 and 5 of al-Madbhal, 
and perhaps it is not by al-Kabisi at all; it was not 
known either to al-Bayhaki or to Hadjdji Khalifa. 
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by F. J. Carmody, Arabic Astronomical and 
Astrological Sciences in Latin Translation, Ber- 
keley-Los Angeles 1956, 144-50. I list here the 
editions actually existing in the British Museum, 
the Bibliothique Nationale, and at Harvard. 1) 
Isagoge: Ed. Matheus Moretus de Brixia, Bologna 
1473. Publ. E. Ratdolt, Venice 1482. Ed. Bar- 
tholomaeus de Alten de Nusia (with the comm, of 
Ioannes de Saxonia), E. Ratdolt, Venice 1485; I. 
and G. de Forlivio, Venice 1491; I. and G. de 
Gregoriis, Venice 1502 and 1503; and M. Scssa, 
Venice 1512. Ed. Guilhelmus Huvon (with the 
comm, of Ioannes de Saxonia and the notes of 
Petrus Turrellus), B. Trot, Leiden [1520?]. Ed. 
Antonius de Fantis Taruisinus (with the De plane¬ 
tarum coniunctionibus and the comm, of Ioannes 
de Saxonia), M. Sessa and P. de Ravanis, Venice 
1521; and P. Liechtenstein, Venice 1521. And publ. 
(with the comm, of Ioannes de Saxonia), Paris 
1521. V. Nabod’s comm, was published as Enarra- 
tio elementorum asirologiae, Cologne 1560; Cecco 
d’Ascoli’s Commento all’ Alcabizzo was edited by 
P. G. Boffitto, Firenze 1905. 2) De planetarum 
coniunctionibus: Ed. Bartholomaeus de Altem (with 
the comm, of Ioannes de Saxonia), E. Ratdolt, 
Venice 1485; and I. and G. de Forlivio, Venice 
1491. See also the editions of the Isagoge by An¬ 
tonius de Fantis. The French translation by Oronce 
Fin6 was published as an appendix to his Les 
canons et documents trls amples touchant I’usage 
et practique des communs almanachz, Paris 1551 
and 1557. (D. Pingree) 

al-RABISI (or Ibn al-KabisI), Abu 'l-Hasan 
‘AlI b. Muhammad b. Khalaf al-Ma'afir! (324/935- 
403/1012), one of the principal representatives of the 
MJlikI school of Kayrawan, of which he was the 
leader after the death of Ibn Abl Zayd (d. 386/996). 
His father, a native of al-Ma'afiriyyin in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Gabis, had married a woman from Kay- 
rawjn. An oral tradition affirms that al-Kabisi, Ibn 
Abl Zayd and SIdl Mabrez (Mubriz b. Khalaf) were 
first cousins, since their fathers had married three 
sisters. His principal teachers in Ifrikiya were Abu 
’ 1 -'Abb 3 s al-Ibyani, a Tunisian with Shafi'I leanings, 
Ibn Masriir al-Dabbagh, and Darras al-FasI who pro¬ 
fessed Ash'arism; he was influenced by two devoutly 
religious men of Kayrawan, al-Saba*! and al-Diaban- 
vanl. His rihla in the East lasted from 352/963 until 
357/968; he was accompanied by DarrSs al-Fasi and 
the Spaniard al-Asili. Since he was blind, his compan¬ 


ions acted as his secretaries. Before devoting himself 
to fikh, he taught kur’anic “reading”. An U$uli of 
Ash'ari tendencies, he had a predilection for the 
work of Ibn al-Mawwaz, but above all he was a 
traditionist of high repute and spread in the Maghrib 
the $a(ith of al-Bukhari, a riwdya of which, attributed 
to al-Kabisi, is known to us. Of his works, we may 
mention a collection of fuzdiths of the Muwaffa J , 
highly esteemed particularly in Spain, and still 
extant in manuscript; a treatise on the rules of 
conduct of schoolmasters, largely inspired by the 
work of Mubammad b. Sabnun, which has been 
published; a voluminous but incomplete compilation 
of traditions, classified according to the headings of 
fit:h; various epistles on kur’anic exegesis, practices 
of worship, articles of faith, the rites of the badfdi, 
the enclosures of ribaf s, c adala and objection to wit¬ 
nesses, fear of Allah, repentance, etc.; one on al- 
Ash'ari and another in which he refutes the “Bakri- 
tes”. Particularly after the death of Ibn Abi Zayd and 
Ibn Shiblun, he became a jurisconsult of very high 
authority. His role as spokesman for and shaykh of the 
jurists of Kayrawan was clearly revealed in the affair 
of the nephew of the nurse of Badis. He had countless 
disciples. At the end of his life he was still teaching 
some 80 Kayrawanis, Andalusians and Maghribis. 
Abu Bakr ibn 'Abd al-Rahman and Abu 'Imran 
al-Fasi were his principal continuators, bringing 
to its completion a work which was crowned by the 
breach between the ZIrids and the FStimids, the 
consecration of the definitive triumph of Malikism in 
Ifrikiya. 

Bibliography: ‘Iya<J, Tartib al-Madarik, 
Beirut 1965, iii, 616-21; Ibn Nadji,. Ma’-ahm al- 
iman, Tunis 1320, iii, 168-80; Ahwani, al-TaHim 
ft ra'y al-Kabisi, Cairo 1945; H. R. Idris, Deux 
juristes kairouanais de t'ipoque ziride: Ibn Abi 
Zayd et al-Qdbisi, in AIEO Alger, 1954, 173-98; 
idem, Fites chritiennes ctltbrtes en Ifriqiya d 
Vipoque ziride, in R. Afr., 1954, 261-76; idem, 
ed. of Manakib, Publ. de la Fac. des Lettres d'Alger, 
xxxi, Paris 1959; idem, La Berbtrie Orientate 
sous les Zirides, Paris 1962, index. (H. R. Idris) 
al-RABR, Djabal al-Kabk (the most common 
rendering), al-Kabkh (e.g., Mas'udi) or al-Kabdj (e.g. 
Tabari, Yaljut), Turkish Kavkaz, the name given by 
the Muslims to the Caucasus Mountains. The 
form babb may derive from Middle Persian kdfkdh 
“the mountain of Kaf”, Armenian bapboh; in 
Firdawsi we find the Caucasus called buh-i b&f 
(Hiibschmann, Armenische Grammatih, i, 45, cf. Mar- 
quart, ErdnSahr, 94). A village called Kabfc is also 
mentioned by Ibn Rusta, 173, tr. Wiet, 201, as being 
the first stage on the road from HarSt to Isfizir and 
Sistan. 

1. Topography and ethnology. 

The Caucasus became known to the Muslims from 
the time of the Orthodox caliphs, when the first 
raids northwards were launched through Adharbay- 
djan to Arran and beyond. Early Muslim geographers, 
apparently following Iranian concepts which may 
go back to Babylonian cosmological ideas, regarded 
the Caucasus mountain chain as part of the K 3 f 
mountain range which forms a girdle round the 
earth, to the south of which lie the lands of civil¬ 
ization, but to the north of which lies the Land of 
Darkness. Thus Ibn Hawkal, on the authority of 
Hasday b. Isbak, connects the Caucasus with the 
Carpathians, Alps and Pyrenees as a mountain 
chain dividing Europe (ed. Kramers, i, 192; 193 
( = map), 194, tr. Kramers and Wiet, i, 188-9 and 
Map 8; see also B. Munk 4 csl, Der Kaukasus und 
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Ural als ‘Gurtel der Erde', in Keleti SzemU, i (1900), 
336 ff., and £af). Because of this identification with 
the mountains of Raf, Muslim exegetes and anti¬ 
quarians located in the Caucasus and Caspian Sea 
region the rock, sea and town mentioned in the 
story of Moses and al-Khidr in Qur’an, XVIII, 59 ff.; 
thus Ibn Khurradadhbih. 124, and Ibn al-Faldh, 
287, say that “the rock is the rock of Sharwan, the 
sea is the sea of Dill an (sc. the Caspian) and the town 
is the town of Badjarwan (“the bazaar place", in 
Mughan, south of the Araxes or Aras River”). 
Furthermore, the Caucasus region was regarded by 
these early authorities as the location of the Saddayn, 
the two mountains between which Dhu TKarnayn 
or Alexander the Great erected a barrier against Gog 
and Magog [see yadjudj wa-mAdjudj], Commenta¬ 
tors like Tabari and Baydawl identify the Saddayn 
with the mountain massifs of Armenia and Adhar- 
baydjan, and the Epistles of the Ikhwan al-$afa 5 
apparently refer to the Caspian when they mention 
the Baftr Yddfudi wa-Madiudf. The more careful 
amongst the Muslim geographers placed the Caucasus 
either in the fifth clime (e.g., IJamdallah Mustawfl, 
Nuzkat al-(tuliib, 91-3, tr. Le Strange 92-4), or in 
the sixth (e.g., MakdisI, 61, tr. Miquel 135). 

The conception of the earth-encircling mountain 
girdle of Rdf also led the geographers to fit the Cau¬ 
casus into their orographical conceptions as a west¬ 
ward extension of the Alburz Mountains or as a 
northwards prolongation of the mountains running up 
from the Yemen and Ijidiaz. In the anonymous 
Persian geography of the late 4th/roth century, the 
Ifudad dl-'-dlam, we find quite a detailed consider¬ 
ation of the topography of the Caucasus (for which 
the author, who wrote in Guzgan in what is now 
northern Afghanistan and was not himself a traveller, 
probably drew to a considerable extent on the Abu 
Zayd al-Balkhi-Istakhrl tradition). The IJuddd 
regards the Caucasus as a northern continuation of 
the Sinai-Syrian Mountains-Armenian Taurus 
chain, running southwest to northeastwards to 
Arran and Sharwan. but then turning northwest¬ 
wards south of Sarlr to the land of the Alans (al-Lan, 
the modern Ossetes; see alan). But then this range, 
roughly connecting Darband or Bab al-Abwab [q.v.] 
on the Caspian coast with the Alan Gate or Darial 
Pass in the central Caucasus, is made by the Huddd 
to turn directly northwards through the Khazar and 
Peieneg lands to eastern Russia, instead of contin¬ 
uing westwards to Circassia and the Black Sea. 
According to this author, the range was only called 
Kabk as far as the Alan land; thereafter, each section 
of the range was named after the towns or districts 
along it. He also mentions a subsidiary range running 
eastwards, which must be that separating the Terek 
and Koy-Su basins in Daghistan [q.v.], sc. that mark¬ 
ing the southern frontier of the modern Ceien 
province. Finally, he describes the western terminus 
of the true Caucasus as being after the Alan Gate 
and in the present Mount Kazbek region (ffudud, tr. 
Minorsky, §§ 18, 48, 49). 

Thus the Caucasus was early known to the mediae¬ 
val Muslims as a region of tightly-knit mountain 
ranges and deep, inaccessible valleys, highly frag¬ 
mented politically and a refuge area for diverse ethnic 
groups, their social customs and their faiths. Its 
linguistic complexity was proverbial. Already in 
classical times, Strabo, xi, 4, attributed 26 languages 
to Caucasian Albania, sc. Arran. The earlier Muslim 
geographers ascribe to the Caucasus 70 or 72 different 
languages, all mutually unintelligible (see Yakut, iv, 
31, and Barbier de Mevnard, Dictionnairc glograph- 


ique, historique et litUraire de la Perse, 437); by Abu 
’ 1 -Fida’s time (early 8th/i4th century), we find a 
figure of 300 tongues, with the region characterised 
as Dfabal al-alsun “Mountain of languages” (Geogra¬ 
phic, ed. Reinaud and de Slane, 71). 

During classical antiquity, the Caucasus had form¬ 
ed a major channel of entry into the Near East for 
peoples sweeping down from the Eurasian steppes, 
whence the remnants of various Indo-European, 
Ugrian and Turkic peoples to be found in the Cauca¬ 
sus in mediaeval times and even, in some cases, today. 
The As or Alans settled in Ossetia; the Magyar Se- 
vordi (Armenian Sewordik' “company of black ones”) 
were established in the district of Shamkur northwest 
of Gandja and were known to Mas‘udi as the Siydr- 
wardiyya, producers of fine-quality battleaxes used 
by the Persian troops (Murudf, ii, 75; Marquart, 
Streifziige, 36-40); and the Avars, Hunnic or Turkic 
nomads who appeared in the Caucasus in the 6th 
century A.D. left behind remnants in Daghistan in 
what became in Islamic times the region of Sarir 
(see Minorsky, IJudud al-'-alam, commentary, 447-8, 
and avars). 

In the period immediately before Islam, the little 
information which we have relates mainly to events 
in Transcaucasia; Ciscaucasia was at this time ex¬ 
posed to the full force of barbarian onslaughts, and 
little is known about it. But to the south of the Cau¬ 
casus range, the Christian kingdom of Iberia (sc. 
Georgia, see kurdj), and to the east of Iberia, the 
region of Albania (sc. the territory between the Kur 
River and the Caucasus, Islamic Sharwan and the 
northern part of Arran [ qq.v .]), were caught up in 
the prolonged Byzantine-Sasanid warfare. In general, 
Albania, though largely Christian from an early pe¬ 
riod, tended to fall within the Persian sphere of in¬ 
fluence, and Persian culture thus made itself felt as 
far north as Darband; whereas Kakhetia and Georgia 
were more deeply imbued with Byzantine and Christ¬ 
ian influences. A perpetual aim of the Persians was to 
hold the passes through the Caucasus against barbar¬ 
ian pressure from the north, such as that from the 
Avars, Huns, West Turks and latterly, the Khazars. 
Hence Darband and other strongpoints in the Shar¬ 
wan and Maskat regions were fortified afresh c. 560 
A. D. by the Emperor Khusraw Anushirwan, and 
Persian diplomacy endeavoured at various times to 
get the Greeks to contribute to the cost of garrisoning 
fortresses at the Alan Gate (often misleadingly called 
the Caspian Gate by classical authors) and the Cas¬ 
pian Gate proper at Darband (see Marquart, £rdn- 
Sahr, 94-118, and Christensen, L'lran sous les Sas- 
sanides*, 238-9, 281, 373, 448). When the Byzantine 
Emperor Heraclius invaded the Sasanid dominions, 
the Khazars moved southwards to Darband; but 
when the first Muslim armies appeared at Bab al- 
Abwab in 22/642, there was still a Persian garrison 
there under a governor with the name or title of 
Shahrbaraz. However, like the Persian governor 
Badham, who was similarly isolated in the Yemen, 
Shahrbaraz submitted to Suraka b. ‘Amr and rallied 
to Islam (Jabarl, i, 2663-71; Ibn al-Athir, Beirut 
1385-7/1965-7, iii, 28, 29-30; D. M. Dunlop, The 
history of the Jewish Khazars, Princeton 1954, 47 - 50 )- 

Something of the internal political organization 
and ethnic complexion of the Caucasus on the eve of 
the Muslim incursions can be gauged from BalSdhurl’s 
information on Khusraw Anushirwan’s allocation of 
the Caucasian principalities to various rulers—or 
more probably, his confirmation of existing arrange¬ 
ments there. In his section on the conquest of Arme¬ 
nia (Futiih, 197), Baladhuri states that the emperor 
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conferred princely power (shdhiyya) on (i) the Khakan 
al-Djabal or §ahib al-Sarir who is called *Wahraz 5 n- 
Shah: (2) the ruler of Fllan, called Fllan-Shih; (3) the 
Tabarsaran-Shah: (4) the ruler of Lakz, called * Khur- 
san-Shah; (5) the ruier of Masqat, “whose principality 
has now disappeared”; (6) the ruler of Layzan, 
called Layzan-Shah; (7) the ruler of Sharwan. the 
Sharwan-Shah: (8) the ruler of *Balkh; and (9) the 
ruler of Zirikaran. Most of these names can be iden¬ 
tified and their principalities are traceable into 
Islamic times. 

The §abib al-Sarir or “Master of the Throne” 
eventually gave his name to the geographical district 
of Sarlr, the middle Koy-Su valley in southern Da¬ 
ghistan. His other title, *Wahrazan-Shah, may 
possibly relate to the undoubted identity of the 
people of Sarlr with the Avars, Armenian Awrhazk' 
(see Minorsky, A history of Sharvdn and Darband, 
Cambridge 1958, 98-9). The Fllan are somewhat 
mysterious, but were probably an Avar group in 
southern Daghistan; according to Mas'udl, Murudf, 
41-2, they were later absorbed into the principality 
of Sarlr. 'J'abarsarin [j.u.] i s the mountainous district 
inland from Darband, often under the suzerainty 
of the Sharwan Shahs in later Islamic times. Lakz 
also lay in southern Daghistan, inland from Maskat 
(which itself was situated on the Caspian coast south 
of Darband), and formed an important buffer-state 
for Sharwan against attack from the north; Mas'udl, 
ii, 5, describes it as “the bulwark (mu‘awwal) of the 
kingdom of Sharwan". Layzan corresponds to the 
present Lahidj valley in the Garmadan river region 
of southern Sharwan, and was later incorporated into 
that principality. The precise location of the Cau¬ 
casian *Balkh (Minorsky’s restoration of the text’s 
B. kh) is unknown, but it may refer to the modern 
places of Balkha or Balkhar in Daghistan north of 
Baku; in an early 6tb/i2th century collection of 
correspondence relating to Arran, Sharwan and the 
adjoining lands, Balkh is placed in Lakz (Minorsky 
and Cl. Cahen, Le recueil transcaucasien de Mas'dd b. 
Ndmddr, in JA, ccxxxvii (1949), 121). The Zirikaran 
(read ‘Zirlhgaran, glossed in Murudf, ii, 40, as 
l ummdl al-zard “makers of cuirasses") lived in the 
region of the southern branch of the Koy-Su, ad¬ 
jacent to Sarlr, and corresponding to the modem 
village of Kubaii (Turkish kubedfi “maker of mailed 
coats”, cf. Radloff, Versuch tines Worterbuches der 
TUrk-Dialecte, ii, 1517). Noteworthy is the absence 
of information about the northwestern Caucasus, 
that part beyond Ossetia, which tended to fall 
within the sphere of influence of the steppe peoples 
controlling the Kuban-Don regions. (See for an ex¬ 
cellent survey of the geography and ethnology of the 
eastern Caucasus, Minorsky, A history of Sharvdn 
and Darband, 75 ff., and for Sarlr in particular, 
idem, Hudud al-'-dlatn, commentary, 447-50.) 

2. The early Islamic period. 

The Arabs came up against the Caucasus barrier 
after they had overrun Adharbaydjan and Armenia. 
Their general position here was not without parallel 
to that of the Arabs in Spain when they reached the 
Pyrenees. In both cases, the Arabs were able initially 
to cross the mountains, but came up against hostile 
and powerful peoples beyond them, sc. the Khazars 
and Turks and the Franks. The Arabs in Spain could 
only hold the Narbonnaise for a short time, and in 
the eastern Caucasus, the Arabs made no permanent 
conquest north of their bastion of Darband. The Kha¬ 
zars [j.ti.j and Turks remained for nearly four cen¬ 
turies factors inhibiting Muslim expansion into the 
Ciscaucasian steppes; and even the islamization of 


Daghistan and the central and western parts of the 
Caucasus took many hundreds of years, with no total 
victory over the rival faiths of Christianity and pa¬ 
ganism. See for an appraisal of the existence of the 
Khazar state as a barrier to Islamic expansion, Dun¬ 
lop, The history of the Jewish Khazars, 46-7; but note 
also the insistence of K. CzeglMy, Khazar raids 
in Transcaucasia in 762-764 A.D., in AO Hung., 
xi (i960), 76-9, that in the fighting in the whole Cau¬ 
casus region, one should distinguish—at least in 
the earlier period—between the Khazars and their 
West Turkish suzerains, the KhakSns. with their 
capital at Atil [?.«.] or Itil. It is undoubtedly true 
that Tabari, if not Baladhuri, speaks of al-Turk wa'l- 
Khazar and of the Khdkan al-Turk in connection with 
these Arab campaigns. 

As mentioned above, the Arabs were in Darband 
before the close of 'Umar’s Caliphate. At this time, 
and during ‘Uthman’s reign, Muslim warriors from 
Kufa were raiding across the Araxes and into the 
Kur valley, i.e., into Arran. Habib b. Maslama pen¬ 
etrated to Tiflis, and from Bardha'a, the administra¬ 
tive centre of Arran, places on the southern slopes 
of the Caucasus like Baylakan, Kabala and Shamklr 
were reduced by Salman b. Rabl'a al-Bahili’s forces, 
and the local ruler of Sharwan agreed to become 
tributary (Baladhuri, Futuh, 201-4). It was probably 
here that groups of Khazars were first encountered, 
for the disintegration of the Sasanid empire had 
drawn the Khazars into the eastern Caucasian power 
vacuum (cf. Baladhuri. 197). However, the first full- 
scale clash with the Khazars took place north of the 
Caucasus and is well-documented by Tabari. In 32/ 
652-3 'Abd al-RabmSn b. Rabi'a al-Bahili, embolden¬ 
ed by what had been only token resistance on pre¬ 
vious probes, went against the expressed wishes of 
‘Uthman and advanced to the important Khazar 
centre of Balandjar ([?.i>.]; it was probably located in 
the Koy-Su basin in Daghistan, to the north of Dar¬ 
band). But there, 'Abd al-Rabman was heavily 
defeated, with the slaughter of 4,000 Kufans (Tabari, 
i, 2889-94, 2896-7; Ibn al-Athir, Beirut, iii, 131-3). 

The eruption of fitna or internecine strife within 
the Caliphate for a time deflected Arab energies from 
conquests in hazardous and less-rewarding highland 
zones like the Caucasus and Central Asia. Yet Khazar 
counter-raids meant that, once the Umayyads were 
firmly established on the throne, the Caucasian fron¬ 
tiers could not be neglected. Moreover, the raids 
into the Caucasus and Khazaria must have had an 
economic importance as a source of slave captives. 
In ‘Abbasid times, the nisba of “al-Khazari” is quite 
common amongst military slaves and others; this may 
well have been a blanket designation for Caucasian 
peoples as well as for Khazars proper and Turks. The 
Arabic sources for this warfare in the Caucasus are 
much less detailed than those for the conquests in 
the Iranian east, and the picture which has to be 
constructed from such sources as Baladhuri, Ibn 
A'tham al-Kufl, Tabari and Ibn al-Athir is somewhat 
skeletal. Dunlop has observed (The history of the 
Jewish Khazars. 58) that the antipathy of historians 
in the 'Abbasid period towards the Umayyads and all 
their works has prevented a just appraisal of the 
exploits of the Caliph 'Abd al-Malik’s son by a slave 
mother, Maslama [q.v.], and of Hisham’s cousin and 
eventually the last caliph of the Umayyad line, Mar- 
wan b. Muhammad. 

According to Armenian sources, cited in Marquart, 
Streifziige, 443, the Khazars raided into Georgia, 
Arran and Armenia during Yazid b. Mu'awiya’s 
Caliphate and again in the opening years of ‘Abd al- 
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Malik’s, on this second occasion killing the Mami- 
konian prince of Armenia. It seems that the Khazars 
recaptured and temporarily garrisoned Darband soon 
after this, and it is probable that control of this 
strategic point oscillated between the Khazars and 
Arabs for a time. At a critical juncture after a Khazar 
invasion of Armenia, al-Djarral) b. 'Abd Allah al- 
Hakami al-Madhhidii was in 104/722-3 appointed 
governor of the northwestern provinces of the Cali¬ 
phate, with its attendant responsibility for the de¬ 
fence of the Caucasus frontier. From Bardha‘a, he 
appeared in southern Daghistan and attacked the 
people of Ghumik, that Caucasian people known later 
as the Ghazl- or Kazl-Kumuk or Lak [j.v.], who lived 
on a branch of the Koy-Su, and then he successfully 
reduced the Khazar centre of Balandjar, returning to 
Kabala and Shakkl. During the two following cam¬ 
paigning seasons, al-Djarrab operated in the central 
Caucasus, through the Alan Gate, attacking the 
Khazars in 105/723-4 and making the Alans tributary 
in 206/724-5. The Alans were Christian, at least in 
part. They were natural allies of the Byzantines 
against the Arabs, and were to be found in Byzantine 
armies as auxiliary troops; whence the Muslims’ need 
to secure as far as possible the Darial Pass entry into 
Transcaucasia. Noteworthy at this point is the men¬ 
tion of a practice common in later times, the planting 
of colonies of Khazar captives in Qabala (which per¬ 
haps corresponded to the ancient town of Shakkl, see 
Minorsky in El 1 , shekkI) by al-Djarrab (Baladhuri, 
206; Tabari, ii, 2200, 2453, 1462, 1472; Ibn al-Athir, 
Beirut, iv, 540, 555, v, 110-23, 125. 2341 Dunlop, 
The history of the Jewish Khazars, 59-66). 

After 209/727, the energetic warrior-prince Mas- 
lama b. 'Abd al-Malik took charge, an indication of 
the importance attached by the Caliph Hisham to the 
Caucasus frontier. Maslama led raids through the 
Alan Gate against the Khazars, and at some time 
during his governorship, re-fortified what Mas'udi, 
in Murudf, ii, 43-4, calls “the Alan castle”, KaTat 
al-Lan, a stronghold allegedly built in the first place 
by the Persian hero Isfandiyar to hold back the Alans. 
But not even Maslama’s skill could contain the vio¬ 
lence of the Khazars. In 222/730 they poured down 
through the Alan Gate, defeated and killed al- 
Djarrab, overran Adharbaydjan and Armenia, and 
penetrated as far south as Diyar Bakr and al-Djazira 
before the invasion was stemmed and Maslama car¬ 
ried the war back into the Khazar lands. Maslama is 
said now to have received the submission of various 
“kings of the mountains”, including the rulers of 
Sharwan. LSyzan, Tabarsaran, Filan, Khursan and 
Maskat. Whether acceptance of Islam was required 
as a condition of submission is unclear. At all events, 
the impact of Muslim religion must have been very 
superficial at this time. The general picture in Arran 
and the Caucasus region resembled that in Armenia: 
the Arabs made no attempt at imposing direct po¬ 
litical control, but were content to leave local rulers 
in power as their tributaries. 

Some years after the great Khazar invasion of 
222/730, the new governor Marwan b. Mubammad 
campaigned against rebels in Armenia and then 
against the Alans, occupying the Darial Pass and 
three fortresses there before returning through Geor¬ 
gia (228/736). In the next year, he penetrated into 
Khazaria, reportedly reaching the Khazar capital 
and converting the Khazar king to Islam. (Minorsky 
suggested the possibility that Marwan’s expedition 
was directed at the lower Don rather than the lower 
Volga region, since large numbers of SakSliba, 
Slavs, were taken captive, some of whom, according 


to Baladhuri, 207-8, were settled in Kakhetia: see 
A new book on the Khazars, in Oriens, xi (2958), 227-8.) 
The shortlivedness of Maslama’s agreements with the 
various native princes of the Caucasus is shown by the 
fact that Marwan had to re-impose them, exacting 
tribute in the form of slave boys and slave girls and 
of grain for the upkeep of the Darband garrison. 
Amongst the rebels whom Marwan subjugated were 
the Dudaniyya (read ‘Diduwaniyya, according to 
Minorsky, the modern Didos of central Daghistan 
[j.r.]); but it was very long before Islam tnade much 
impression there, and a part of the Didos was still 
pagan in the r2th/i8th century. See Baladhuri. 
297-209; Ya'kubI, Ta'rikh, ii, 382, 395; Tabari, ii, 
2506, 2526, 2530-2, 2560, 2573, 2635; Ibn al-Athir, 
Beirut, v, 245, 259- 62, 273-4, 177 - 9 . 198, 225, 240; F. 
Gabrieli, II califfato di Hishdm. Studi di storia 
omayyade, in Mims, de la Sociiti d’Archiologie 
d'Alexandrie, vii/r, (2935), 75-82; idem, L'eroc omdy- 
yade Maslamah ibn < Abd al-Malik, in Rend. Lin., Ser. 
8, Vol. v (2950), 30-2; Dunlop, The history of the 
Jewish Khazars, 67-87; Minorsky, Studies in Cauca¬ 
sian history, London 2953, 28-9; Czegtedy, Khazar 
raids in Transcaucasia in 762-764 A.D., 77-8. 

The advent of the 'Abbisids brought no improve¬ 
ment in the generally weak pattern of Arab control 
over the Caucasus region, a control that could in any 
case only have practical significance on those infre¬ 
quent occasions when Muslim armies entered the 
mountains to enforce the terms of agreements. The 
military and political influence of the Arabs was, if 
anything, diminished by the disorders in the Cali¬ 
phate consequent on the progress of the ‘Abbasid 
da‘wa. The Turkish and Khazar menace remained, 
and there were no commanders now of the calibre of 
the great Umayyad generals. 

Al-Man$ur’s governor of Armenia, Yazid b. Usayd 
al-Sulami, took over Sharwan in eastern Trans¬ 
caucasia (see Barthold in El 1 , shIrwan), including 
its naphtha wells (naffdfa) and its saltpans ( malldhat), 
and the caliph attempted to neutralise his northern 
enemies c. 242/759 through a marriage alliance be¬ 
tween Yazid b. Usayd and the daughter of the Tur¬ 
kish Khakan or of the Khazar king; this plan, how¬ 
ever, came to naught. Relations worsened, and in 
245/762 there was a major Turkish and Khazar 
invasion via Darband as far as Armenia. This was 
followed by an even more devastating one two years 
later, affecting Arran, Kakhetia, Georgia and Ar¬ 
menia, under a commander whom Czegl6dy identifies 
as a leader of the Daghistan Avars or Huns, one Ras 
(or As) Tarkhan. See Baladhuri, 309-20; Ya'kubI, ii, 
446-7; Tabari, iii, 328, 647, 648 (under years 282 and 
283 A. H.); Ibn al-Athir, Beirut, v, 572, 577; Dunlop, 
op. cit., 279-82; and Czegtedy, op. cit., 78-88. In the 
closing years of the 8th century A.D., the ‘Abbasids 
were beset by rebellion in Armenia; in general, the 
Turks and Khazars did not take advantage of these 
embarrassments, although in 283/799 the Khazars did 
answer an appeal by the discontented local nobility of 
Darband and invade Arrin (Tabari, iii, 648; Ibn al- 
Athir, Beirut, vi, 263; Dunlop, op. cit., 283-5). 

The revolt of the Khurrami heresiarch Babak [g.t’.], 
the epicentre of which was at Badhdh, just south of 
the Araxes, had some repercussions in Transcaucasia. 
It was the Armenian prince of Shakkl, Sahl-i Sumba- 
tian, who captured Babak and handed him over to 
the 'Abbasids in 222/837, and this prince came to 
dominate Arran and the adjacent parts of Armenia 
and Georgia till Bughi’s drive against the local rulers 
there, described below (see Minorsky, Caitcasica IV. 
2. Sahl ibn Sunbat of Shakki and Arran, in BSOAS, 
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xv (1953), 304-14). In al-Mutawakkil's Caliphate, the 
Turkish general Bugha the Elder [see buohA al- 
kabIk] was appointed governor of AdharbSyjJiSn and 
Armenia in 137/851-2, and over the next few years 
he conducted operations in the course of which he 
sacked Tiflls and deposed and killed its Arab amir, 
Isbak b. Ismi‘ 11 . This line of Arab amirs was either 
of Rurajhl origin or was descended from a client of 
the last Umayyad Caliph MarwSn b. Muhammad; the 
amlrate had long been a focus of Arab power in 
the Caucasus, and Mas'udi, Murudi, ii, 66, dates 
the decline of Arab power and influence in the Cauca¬ 
sus from this senseless act of destruction. Bugha also 
reduced to obedience various Christian and non- 
Christian rulers of ArrJn and Kakhetia, including the 
Christian Sanariyya (Georgian Ts'anar) of the central 
Caucasus region to the north of Georgia (see on this 
people Minorsky, in Hudud al- l alam, commentary, 
400-2 ; it is possible that they were ethnically related 
to the Ceiens, even though in Mas'udi’s time they al¬ 
legedly claimed descent from the North Arabian tribe 
of 'Ukayl; see Murudi, ii, 67). Many of the rebels and 
malcontents were deported by Bugha to ‘Irak. The 
techniques of deportation and resettlement were fur¬ 
ther employed by him in 240/854 in regard to Khazar 
families who were planted on the old site of Shamkur 
in Arran, now re-named al-Mutawakkiliyya in honour 
of the caliph; and he is also said to have brought in 
3,000 Alan families through the Darial Pass. See 
Baladhuri. 211-12; Ya'kubi, ii, 518, 598; Tabari, 
iii, 1407-9, 1414-16; Ibn al-Athir, Beirut, vii, 58-9, 
67-8; Marquart, Streifziige, 408 ff. (Armenian sour¬ 
ces); Minorsky in EI\ tiflis; Dunlop, The history of 
the Jewish Khazars, 193-4; and C. J. F. Dowsett, tr., 
The history of the Caucasian Albanians by Mouses 
Dasxuranci, London 1961, 218-19. 

3. The ascendancy of local Caucasian, Daylami 
and Kurdish dynasties. 

With the opening of the 4th/ioth century, we reach 
an age during which the Caucasus region, in so far 
as the Caliphal representatives had had any influence 
there at all, becomes wholly abstracted from the 
direct control of Baghdad; this is merely one aspect 
of the general enfeeblement of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate 
at this time. In particular, the eastern Caucasus 
and Transcaucasia begin to be affected by the dynam¬ 
ic upsurge of hitherto submerged western Iranian ele¬ 
ments, the Daylamls and Kurds, who in the course 
of the century extended their power into the Araxes- 
Kur basin and beyond, once the firm hand of the 
Sadjid governors [?.v.] had passed away in 317/929. 
Hence there emerge in eastern Transcaucasia three 
Muslim principalities of significance, that of the Arab 
Banu Hashim in Darband [see bab al-abwab], the 
Arab Banu Yazld in Sharwan [see sharwan-shahs], 
and the Daylami Musafirids in Arran, supplanted 
there in 360/970 by the Kurdish Shaddidids [see 
musafirids and banu shaddad]. 

As for the indigenous peoples and chieftains of 
the mountain massif itself, information continues to 
be sparse, except inasmuch as events there impinge 
on the history of the adjoining Muslim, Georgian and 
Armenian principalities. The Muslim geographers 
of the period devote some space to the Caucasus in 
their works. The information of the IJudud al-'dlam 
has been noted above; amongst the other authorities, 
see Ibn Khurradadhbih. 123-4; Ibn Rusta, 89, 147-9, 
tr. 99, 165-8, discussed in detail by Minorsky in 
A history of Sharvan and Darband, 166-9; Ibn al- 
Fakih, 286-98; Istakhrt, 180-93; Ibn Hawk;al s , ii, 
331 - 55 , tr. ii, 325-48; and MakdisI, 374-84. 

Also from this period is the very important in¬ 


formation on the Caucasus in the historian Mas'udi, 
dating from c. 332/943, and given in Murudi, ii, 1-7, 
19-22, 25-6, 39-50, 65-77; this has been translated, 
with many corrections to Barbier de Meynard’s ren¬ 
dering of the names, by Minorsky in op. cit., 142-65. 
From Mas'udi’s text, we glean many interesting 
items of information on the political and religious 
condition of the Caucasus at this time. He describes 
the then Sharwan-Shah, the Arab Muhammad b. Yazid 
(d. 345/956), and the ruler of the Avar principality 
of Sarir as descendants of the Sasanid emperor Bah- 
rSm Gur, an indication of the strength of Iranian 
cultural influence in the eastern Caucasus. The ex¬ 
pansionist tendencies of the Sharwan-Shahs are illus¬ 
trated by the fact that they had by Mas'udi’s time 
absorbed the adjoining principalities of LSyzan and 
the Mukan which lay to the north of the Kur (to be 
distinguished from the better-known Mukan or Mu- 
ghan south of the Araxes), and the lands of the * Khur- 
san-Shah and the WardSn-Shah. fabarrsaran was 
controlled by a relative of the Darband Hashimi 
amirs. Of non-Muslim peoples, he mentions the people 
of Khaydak or Kaytak in Daghistan, dependents of 
the Khazars and continual harassers of the Muslims 
in Darband, despite the fact that their ruler was no¬ 
minally a Muslim himself. The rulers of Ghumik and 
Sarir were Christian, as were those of the Alans, ex¬ 
cept that Mas'udi says that in 320/932 they had 
renounced their Christianity (this must have been a 
temporary apostasy only, for in the Mongol period 
the Alans were Greek Orthodox in faith). The great 
power of the Alan king and the impregnability of his 
fortresses is stressed; and the Alan capital is named as 
•Maghas, the exact location of which is still unknown 
(see Minorsky, Caucasia II. The Alan capital Magas 
and the Mongol campaigns, in BSOAS, xiv (1952), 
232-8). On the southern slopes of the Caucasus lay 
several Christian, or partly Christian, partly Muslim, 
partly pagan, principalities, like those of Georgia, 
$anar, Shakki and the adjacent Kabala, etc. Finally, 
we have some information on the Cerkes of the north¬ 
western Caucasus, named as the Kashak or Kasak 
(= the Kasog of the old Russian chronicles, see below) 
and already praised by Mas'udi for their handsome 
men and beautiful women, the features that were to 
make them so highly-prized as slaves by the Mamluks 
and Crimean Tatars. Mas'udi describes them as 
madias or fire-worshippers, but by this time Christ¬ 
ianity must have had at least a foothold in the indi¬ 
genous paganism [see further f erkes]. 

Amongst the geographers proper, the information 
in Ibn Hawkal’s K. Surat al-artf, in particular, in ii, 
342-4, 348, 354 - 5 . tr- ii. 335 ‘ 7 , 341 - 2 , 347-8, is likewise 
of prime value, since it dates from a generation 
later than that of Mas'udi and is particularly con¬ 
cerned with the contemporary political situation in 
Arran, Armenia and the adjacent parts of the eastern 
Caucasus. Ibn Hawkal himself probably did not 
penetrate very far to the north of the Araxes, but 
relied on “reports” ( akhbar). 

These passages on Arran and Armenia have been 
extensively studied by Minorsky in Caucasica IV. 
The Caucasian vassals of Marzuban in 344/955, in 
BSOAS, xv (1953), 514-26. They show how Daylami 
influence, in the expansionist stage of that obscure 
people’s history, was able to extend a considerable 
distance northwards from Daylam proper at the 
southwestern corner of the Caspian. From a base at 
Ardabil in eastern AdharbavdiSn. the MusSfirid Mar¬ 
zuban b. Muhammad (330-46/941-57) was able to pen¬ 
etrate well beyond the Arxes and for a period draw 
several of the border and mountain potentates of 
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eastern Transcaucasia into his orbit. The greatest 
achievement here was the incorporation of Sharwan 
within the Daylami sphere of influence as a result 
of two Musafirid invasions, the first by Marzub&n b. 
Muhammad at some time between 334/945 and 337/ 
948, and the second by his son Ibrahim c. 357/968. 
On the first of these occasions, the Sharwan-Sh§h 
(apparently Abu Tahir Yazid b. Muhammad, see Mi- 
norsky, A history of Sharvdn and Darband, § 9) was 
compelled to pay tribute of a million dirhams. 
Amongst other rulers who came to terms with the 
Daylamis at this time were the lord of ShakkI, who is 
given the Armenian-sounding name of ’Ishkhanik 
(text, Ishdjaruk); the lord of *Dj.r.z, which Minorsky 
tentatively restored as Khazar. referring to Kabala 
between ShakkI and Sharwan, where Khazars had 
long been settled (see above); and one Abu ' 1 -Kasim 
Dj.y.dhanl. Minorsky thought that this last name 
might conceivably be read as * Khavzani. referring to 
the Khayzan on the Caspian coast north-west of 
Baku, rather than »Khavdhakl. referring to the 
Daghistan district of Khaydak or Khavrthak men¬ 
tioned by Mas'udI, see above. Miskawayh in Eclipse 
of the 1 Abbasid Caliphate, ii, 161, tr. v, 172, refers to 
Marzuban as successfully quelling in 344/955 a people 
who had rebelled against him in the region of Dar¬ 
band, but it seems improbable that Musafirid su¬ 
zerainty could have been effectively extended into 
the northeastern corner of the Caucasus. 

The Musafirid empire in eastern Transcaucasia 
was only a transient achievement, and under pressure 
from the Kurdicised Arab family of the Rawwadids 
[q.v.], the Musafirids had lost even Adharbaydjan by 
374/984-5. From now until the middle Saldjuk period 
our most valuable single source on Caucasian history 
is the anonymous Td’rikh Bab al-Abwdb, a local 
history of Darband, Sharwan and Arran preserved in 
Miinedjdjim-BasM’s compilation the Diami* al- 
duwal; it stems, according to the compiler, from the 
opening years of the 6th/i2th century, and the quot¬ 
ations from this history of the eastern Caucasus have 
been published and translated by Minorsky in his 
Studies in Caucasian history (concerning the Musafir¬ 
ids, Shaddadids and Rawwadids) and in his A history 
of Sharvdn and Darband. The fortunes of the two 
originally Arab lines of the Hashimls in Darband and 
the Yaztdis or Mazyadls in Sharwan were closely 
intertwined, and there were frequent marriage al¬ 
liances between the two reigning houses (e.g., in 
426/1035, when the amir of Darband ‘Abd al-Malik 
b. Man?Or married the sister of the Sharwan-Shah 
Abu Manjilr ‘All b. Yazid; see A history of Sharwan, 
§§ 16, 39). However, there were also frequent rival¬ 
ries and disputes, with the intermediate zone of the 
western Caspian shore, including Maskat and Shaba- 
ran in northern Sharwan, forming a bone of conten¬ 
tion. The lords of Darband on occasion employed the 
Daghistanls of Sarlr as mercenary troops against 
Sharwan, e.g., in the reign of the Sharwan-Shah 
Ahmad b. Muhammad (345-70/956-81), see A history 
of Sharvdn, § 12. But more frequently Darband, as 
the bastion of Islam in the north, suffered from the 
depredations of these mountain peoples; thus in 
360/971 there was a violent battle outside Darband 
with the people of Sarlr, in which the Muslims lost 
1,000 of the Darband garrison and ghdzis from out¬ 
side (ibid., § 35). 

The Muslims in turn retaliated by punitive expe¬ 
ditions into the interior, which served as outlets for 
the bellicose piety of volunteer fighters for the faith 
(ghusat, muffawwi^a), and doubtless provided some 
economic return in the form of the prized Caucasian 


slaves. The Sharwan-Shah Ahmad’s son Muhammad 
marched into the interior of the Caucasus in 371/ 
981-2 and captured the town of Kabala from its ruler 
‘Abd al-Barr b. ‘Anbasa, presumably the son of the 
‘Anbasa al-A‘war mentioned in Mas'udI, Murudf, ii, 
68, and described as “the shelterer of thieves, bri¬ 
gands and malefactors”. A further clash took place 
in 389/999, when the Sharwan-Shah Yazid b. Ahmad 
defeated Ibn ‘Anbasa again and captured the fortress 
of Gurzul on the Gok-6ay river, a stronghold which 
was still in the shah’s hands a quarter of a century 
later and which constituted a strategically-valuable 
salient into the southern slopes of the Caucasus mas¬ 
sif (A history of Sharvdn, §§ 13, 14). 

However, there were throughout the whole Cauca¬ 
sian and T ranscaucasian region frequent shifts of al¬ 
liances and groupings, in which religious affiliations 
were seldom decisive. An amir of Darband could re¬ 
cruit a guard of pagan Rus (see below). In Tiflls, 
Muslims and Christians lived side-by-side, and in 
the three-cornered struggle in the second quarter of 
the sth/nth century for control of the city between 
Bagrat IV of Georgia, his powerful vassal Liparit 
and the Muslim incumbent ruler of Tiflls, Dia'far b. 
‘All, Bagrat and Dia'far could at times be found 
ranged against Liparit; Dia'far had also joined a coa¬ 
lition of Georgian and Armenian magnates against 
the Shaddadid Fadl or Fafllun b. Muhammad b. Shad- 
dad in c. 417/1026-7 (see Minorsky, Studies in Cau¬ 
casian history, 43-4, 56-7). As in similar frontier 
regions, such as Anatolia and the Iberian peninsula, 
interconfessional marriages were quite common. Thus 
in 416/1025 the History of Sharvdn, § 38, records the 
marriage of the amir of Darband Mansur b. Maymun 
to a daughter of the ruler of Sarlr Bukht-Yishu', 
whose religion is clearly shown by his Syriac Christian 
name. 

It is in the 4th/ioth century that the Rus (probably 
by now mixed bands of Scandinavians and Slavs; 
see rus) impinge on the history of the Caucasus and 
of the steppe region to the north of the mountain 
zone. A notable event in Islamic history, from the 
alarm and terror which it caused, was the Rus des¬ 
cent on Bardha'a in Arran in 332/943-4, when these 
adventurers sailed up the Kur, sacked the town and 
occupied it for several months [see bardha'a]. It 
was the Khazars who bore the brunt of Rus raids 
down the Volga basin, and these attacks seem to have 
destroyed the Khazar state as it had existed in its 
heyday, or at least, left it seriously enfeebled and 
thrown back on the southerly Khazar lands, the Ku¬ 
ban steppe region. According to the Russian Primary 
Chronicle, Sviatoslav of Kiev in 965 defeated the 
Khazar Khan and took the Khazar town of Biela 
VieiSa or “White tent or tower”, usually identified 
with Sarkil on the lower Don, the Greek Aspron Hos- 
pition (Chronicle, § 32, tr. S. H. Cross, in Harvard 
Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, xii 
(Cambridge, Mass. 1930), 171; Dunlop, The history 
of the Jewish Khazars, 240-1; cf. Marquart, Strcifzilge, 
2-3, 479). Ibn Hawljal*, i, 15, tr. i, 14-15, states that 
in 358/969 the Rus utterly destroyed Bulghar and 
“Khazaran, Samandar [on the Caspian coast, south 
of the Volga mouth ?] and Atil” (Dunlop, op. cit., 
241 ff.). The Russian Primary Chronicle further 
relates that after taking Biela Vieia, Sviatoslav sub¬ 
dued the Yas (sc. the As or Alans) and the Kasog (sc. 
the Kashak or Cerkes), implying that their raids 
reached to the northwestern and central parts of the 
Caucasus. After the Rfls raids of 965, the Khazar 
chiefs seem to have sought and received help from 
the Sharw 5 n-Sh 3 h Muhammad b. Ahmad (or possibly 
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this may be Ibn Hawkal’s mistake for this shah’s 
father, Ahmad b. Muhammad, who reigned in Shar¬ 
wan till 370/980-1) to enable him to return to Atil and 
Khazaran (Ibn Hawkal 1 , ii, 397-8, tr. ii, 388; Dunlop, 
op. cit., 246, and atil). 

There were certainly Rus ships operating along 
the western shores of the Caspian around this time. 
The amir of Darband, Maymun b. Ahmad, endeavour¬ 
ed in 377/987 to employ some of the Rus who had ar¬ 
rived there in 18 mercenary ships as mercenary 
troops (ghilmdn), even though they were still pagan. 
The understandable unpopularity of these Rus contri¬ 
buted to popular disturbances in Darband against 
Maymun in 379-80/989-90, leading to his temporary 
deposition (A history of Sharvan, §§ 13, 36). The in¬ 
ability of the remnants of the Khazars to keep the 
lower Volga course closed to Rus raiders must have 
allowed the Rus frequent access to the Caspian. In 
421/1030, 38 Rus ships appeared off the coast of 
Sharwan and defeated the Shah Manufihr b. Yazld at 
Baku. They apparently repeated the pattern of events 
of 90 years previously by sailing up the Kur, and 
entered the service of one of the contending parties 
in a dynastic dispute of the Shaddadids of Gandja 
(ibid., §§ 15, 38). They eventually passed on to the 
western Caucasus and the Black Sea, making a cir¬ 
cuit of the mountain region. It is possible that they 
then turned northwards to the Taman peninsula, 
where the Kievan prince Mstislav had in 988 founded 
the Rus principality of Tmutorokan (Russian Prim¬ 
ary Chronicle, § 43, tr. 207, cf. § 52, tr. 223). This Rus 
foothold south of the Azov Sea enabled them to exert 
pressure on the Cerkes and other peoples of the 
western Caucasus. In 1022 the Chronicle records that 
Mstislav attacked the Kasog under their ruler Rede- 
dya, and in the next year he was using Kasog and 
Khazar troops (Khazars of the Taman peninsula 
region ?) in a dynastic dispute with his brother Yaro¬ 
slav (§ 52, tr. 223). Later in the century, in 1066, 
Mstislav’s son Rostislav received tribute in Tmuto¬ 
rokan from the Kasog and other peoples, and the 
Khazars of the region are mentioned as late as 1083 
(tr. 234, 258). 

It seems that the Rus raiders were no longer ex¬ 
clusively water-borne. Two years after the attack 
of 421/1030 on Sharwan. there is mentioned a puni¬ 
tive expedition of ghdzis led by the amir of Darband 
Mansur b. Maymun which harassed plunder-laden 
Rus returning from Sharwan through the Caucasus. 
In reprisal, a coalition of Rus and Alans tried to 
crush the little principality of Karakh, which was a 
frontier region to the west of Darband and whose ru¬ 
ler bore the title of Marzbdn, according to Mas'udi, 
Murudf, ii, 40; but the Rus and Alans were decisively 
defeated by the warriors of Karakh, themselves con¬ 
verted to Islam only a generation previously (/I his¬ 
tory of Sharvan, §§ 15, 36, 38). 

4. The Saldfuk period. 

The appearance of the Oghuz Turcomans in northern 
Iran and Armenia, once the Ghaznavid defences in 
Khurasan were down, eventually injected a new factor 
into Caucasian affairs, for both the Christian principal¬ 
ities of western Transcaucasia and the Muslim ones of 
the east generally felt the effects of disturbances in 
Adharbaydjan, Armenia and the Byzantine frontier 
sooner or later. Already in 436/1044-5 or 437/1045-6 
the Sharwan-Shah Kubadh b. Yazld fortified his 
capital of Yazidiyya (founded by the amir Abu 
Talib Yazld b. Muhammad, the unifier of Sharwan. 
in 306/918, see A history of Sharvan, § 9) with a 
strong stone wall and iron gates for fear of the 
Ogljuz (ibid., § 17). 


The Christian kingdoms of western Georgia or 
Abkhaz and eastern Georgia or Kakhetia. under the 
Bagratids and the family of Gagik respectively, had 
felt the Turcoman threat on their southern flanks be¬ 
fore this. Certain sources, and especially the Syriac 
and Armenian Christian ones, mention a long-distance 
incursion of Turcomans under Caghrt Beg Da’ud, 
brother of the later Sal<jju(f Sultan Joghrll, into 
Adharbaydjan and Armenia in the years 409/1018 or 
412/1021, although other sources place the raid 
several years later (cf. Bosworth, The Ghaznavids. 
their empire in Afghanistan and eastern Iran, Edin¬ 
burgh 1963, 223-4). If the raid took place at one of the 
earlier dates, it may have been a contributory factor 
in the abandonment by the last Ardzrunid, Senek 
'erim or Sanbarib, of the exposed province of Vaspur- 
akan to the Byzantines in exchange for lands in 
Anatolia (1021), although the sources mention other 
factors; see E. Honigmann, Die Ostgrenze des by- 
zantinischen Reiches von 363 bis 1071, Brussels 1935, 
168 ff. For the moment, the threat to Georgia and the 
surviving Armenian principalities came more from 
the vigorous policies of the Byzantine Emperor Basil 
II Bulgaroctonus, but after his death in 1025, the 
Georgian ruler Bagrat IV, the ruler of Kakhetia 
Kiurike III and other Georgian and Armenian nobles 
pursued a confused but generally expansionist policy 
against the Shaddadids of Arran and the amir of 
Tiflis, Dja'far b. 'All, this latter city coming spo¬ 
radically under Georgian control after Dja'far’s death 
c. 438/1046-7 (see Minorsky in EI l , tiflis, and idem, 
Caucasica in the history of Mayyafdriqin, in BSOAS, 
xiii (1949-50), 29, 31; the line of Amir Dja'far in 
Tiflis went back, according to Ibn al-Azrak, to c. 
315/927). 

The Shaddadids suffered further from other ma¬ 
rauders from Daghistan and the mountain regions. 
After the death in 441/1049-50 of the amir Lashkari 
'All b. Musa, the leading men of the state abandoned 
several outlying fortresses constructed against the 
men of Shakki, the Dadldiyya (Didos?), the Abkhaz 
or Georgians, and the Rum or Byzantines, hoping 
thereby to discourage their incursions (Studies in 
Caucasian history, § 13, cf. pp. 27-9). Hence when 
the roving bands of Oghuz, and later, the Saldjuks 
and their amirs, appeared in Transcaucasia, they 
found plenty of troubled waters in which to fish. 

The Oghuz had harassed ArrSn during the reign 
of Lashkari ‘All (425-41/1034 to 1049-50) (Studies in 
Caucasian history, § 12), but when Toghrll came to 
Adharbaydjan and Arrhn in 446/1054-5, the Shad- 
dadid Abu ’ 1 -Aswar Shawur, his Rawwadid rival 
Wahsudan b. Muhammad, and other potentates of 
the region, all submitted to the SalcQuk and made the 
khufba for him (Ibn al-Athlr, Beirut, ix, 598-9, cf. 
Studies in Caucasian history, 54). The Shaddadids 
continued to feel Georgian pressure, and it was doubt¬ 
less Georgian incitement which stimulated a large- 
scale invasion of Arran in 454/1062 by the Georgians’ 
Alan allies, compelling Abu ’ 1 -Aswar Shawur to 
fortify Gandja (ibid., § 15, cf. pp. 74-5). 

Toghrll’s successor Alp Arslan followed a similar 
policy of deflecting Turcoman and ghazi elements 
from Persia to the western frontier zones, and in 
456/1064 himself campaigned in Armenia, capturing 
AnI from the Byzantines and Armenians (Ibn al- 
Athlr, Beirut, x, 37-41; eventually the town was 
granted to a branch of the Shaddadids. see an! and 
Studies in Caucasian history, 79 ff.). Two campaigns 
were made into Georgia against Bagrat IV, and Alp 
Arslan consolidated his influence there by marrying 
one of the king’s nieces; see W. E. D. Allen, A history 
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of the Georgian people, London 1932, 91-2. Alp 
Arslan’s second Caucasian campaign of 460/1068 
seems to have been connected with a second incursion 
through the Darial Pass into Arran by the Alans, who 
were joined by infidels from ShakkI; the invaders shut 
the terror-stricken Shaddadid forces up within 
Gandja, penetrated to the Araxes and took back with 
them an immense booty (A history of Sharvan, § 40; 
Studies in Caucasian history, § 16). Nevertheless, 
Abu ’ 1 -Aswar was at other times himself able to pur¬ 
sue an aggressive policy against Sharwan, invading it 
on four separate occasions, and making the Shah 
Fariburz b. Sallar his tributary. In turn, Fariburz 
intervened in a dynastic dispute at Darband during 
457/1065, imposing his son Afridun there as ruler in 
458/1066 (A history of Sharvan, §§ 19, 41). 

Darband was, indeed, racked by internal strife 
between members of the ruling family and between 
the HSshimI amirs and the local notables, exposing 
it on various occasions to fresh attacks from the 
Avars of Sarir and the Ghumlk of northern Daghistan, 
see ibid., § 40. Possibly the raids of the pagan 
Ghumlk were lessened by their reported conversion 
to Islam at some time in the last decades of the 5th/ 
nth century and their adhesion to the Sharwan-Shah 
Farlburz's cause when he was at Darband. Two let¬ 
ters from the shah’s chancery describe how, through 
the intermediacy of the Muslim Laks of Kuwa or 
Fuwa (to be connected with modern I<ubba, north of 
Baku?), the Ghumlk agreed to accept Islam, and 
how the Shah sent to them his son ‘Adud plus an 
imam and a khafib to teach the rudiments of Islam 
(Minorsky and Cahen, Le recueil transcaucasien de 
Mas'-ud b. NdmdAr, 118-19, 131-3, 138-41). 

Sharwan began to suffer from Turcoman marauders 
towards the end of Toghril’s reign. During the second 
attack of the Oghuz leader Karatigin in 459/1066-7, 
Yazldiyya and Baku were attacked, so that in the 
next year Fariburz agreed to pay a tribute to keep 
them away. Later in the same year Sultan Alp Arslan 
appeared in person and received the submission of 
both the ShadcUdids of Gandja and the Sharwan- 
Shah. Fariburz tried to placate Turkmen chiefs who 
claimed to have been granted Sharwan as an ikfd 1 , 
until there arrived in 468/1075 the “amir of the Two 
‘Iriks” Sawtigin, who had been granted all the 
Caucasian marches as his ikfd c . Sharwan was now 
definitely reduced to the status of a SaldjOk vassal- 
state and tributary. Sawtigin’s appearance also meant 
the deposition of Fadlfln b. Fadl b. Abi ’ 1 -Aswar 
Shawur and the end of the main branch of the Shad- 
dJdids in Ganjja, and in Darband there was a third 
Saldjuk occupation (Studies in Caucasian history, 
§§ 18-19; A history of Sharvan, §§ 20-9, 42, 46). 

With the end of the narrative of the Ta’rikh Bab 
al-Abwdb in 468/1075-6, our detailed information on 
eastern Transcaucasia and the Caucasus tails off. It 
seems, however, that lines of the Sharwan-ShShs and 
the amirs of Darband re-emerged as the Great Sul- 
djuk empire passed its apogee under Malik-ShSh and 
fell into dissension. The scattered mentions of Dar¬ 
band in the later Saldjuk period have been collected 
together by Minorsky as Annex II of his A history of 
SharvSn, 139-41; it seems that some of the 6th/i2th 
century amirs of Darband may have been scions of 
the earlier Hashinus. Munedjdjim-Bash! gives some 
information on the later SharwSn-ShShs, whom he 
calls “the third race” of Kasranids; it is, however, 
clear that these “Kasranids” of the 6th/i2th century 
are lineal descendants of the earlier Yazidls, albeit 
increasingly Persianised in culture and outlook (see 
A history of Sharvan, 68-9, and Annex I, 129-38, 


and Barthold in El 1 , shirwanshah). The period 
before the Mongol invasion was one of great flores¬ 
cence for the descendants of Fariburz, who had him¬ 
self managed to survive the imposition of Saldjuk 
rule by Sawtigin and whose skill had put the princi¬ 
pality on a firm footing once more. The court of Shar¬ 
wan became a centre of Persian culture, attracting 
poets like Ni?imi and Khikanl (whose nom-de-plume 
or takhalluf stems from the title Khakdn-i Habit 
adopted by the Sh&h Manuiihr b. Afridun b. Fari¬ 
burz) and the astronomer-poet FalakI Sharwan! (see 
J. Rypka el alii, History of Iranian literature, Dor¬ 
drecht 1968, 202-4, 208-9). 

The Sharwan-Shahs continued to assert their hege¬ 
mony over Darband, but during this period were to 
a considerable extent under the protectorate of Geor¬ 
gia, whose kings themselves took the title Sharwan- 
Shah. The shahs proper further acknowledged them¬ 
selves as nominal vassals, at least, of the Great Sal- 
djuks of ‘Ir 5 k and western Persia, and this acknow¬ 
ledgement appears on coins minted in Sharwan down 
to the death of the last Saldjuk, Toghril b. Arslan, 
in 590/1194. The shahs made alliances with the 
Georgians aimed at recovering Darband, and marriage 
links were frequent; the ShSh Akhsatin b. Manucihr 
b. Afridun was the son of a Georgian princess. 

This century was, of course, the Georgian mon¬ 
archy’s great period of expansion, under such rulers 
as Dmitri I (1125-56), Giorgi III (1156-84) and 
Queen Thamar (1184-1212), when the southern 
frontiers were held against the Ildegizids of Adhar- 
biydjan and Arrin (y.v.j and Georgian arms frequent¬ 
ly penetrated to the Caspian shores. Already in 1124 
David II “the Restorer” had led an army to Darband 
in support of his son-in-law the Sharwan-Shah’s 
claims there. Dmitri I was operating in Ossetia and as 
far as Darband and Layzan in Sharwan in 548-9/ 
1153-4, just after the historian of Mayyafirikln, Ibn 
al-Azrak, entered his service as the royal secretary 
(Minorsky, Caucasica in the history of Mayyafdriqin, 
3 i. 33 , 351 Minorsky also notes here how the engage¬ 
ment of Ibn al-Azrak was a sign of the growing in¬ 
fluence of Arabic culture in the capital Tiflls and other 
parts of Georgia, Arabic now becoming a diplomatic 
language). 

Giorgi III repelled an invasion of Sharwan by the 
amir of Darband Beg-Bars b. Muzaffar in 569/1173-4 
or 571/1175-6, and one of Khakanl’s odes describes 
how the vanquished Darband forces included Alans, 
Avars of Sarir, Rus and Khazars (these last being, 
in the plausible surmise of Minorsky, KIpfak or Po- 
lovtsi rather than remnants of the historic Khazars). 
This Darband expedition was apparently a combined 
land and sea one, probably with the ROs supplying 
the naval forces; KhakSnl, whose patron was at this 
time Akhsatin b. Manuiihr of Sharwan, claims that 
73 Rus ships were destroyed and that operations took 
place near the mouth of the Kur and also well up¬ 
stream of that river (see Minorsky, Khdadni and 
Andronicus Commenus, in BSOS, xi (1943-6), 557 If-, 
also in Iranica, twenty articles, Tehran 1964, 127 ff.). 

In general, the SaldjOk and Mongol periods saw 
the beginning and development of a gradual process 
of Turkicisation in many parts of the Caucasus and 
Transcaucasia, especially in the lower-lying areas. 
The Turcoman begs brought with them their followers, 
and many parts of Arran and Adharbaydjan proved 
suitable for their flocks. In these provinces, too, the 
establishment of the Ildegizid Atabegs, with a powerful 
military machine of Turcomans and KIpiak, favoured 
an increase in the Turkish ethnic elements there. The 
indigenous princes of the Caucasus were quick to 
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discern that the Turks could be used as mercenaries 
in their internal quarrels. In the 6th/i2th century, 
Darband, under pressure from the Sharwhn-Shahs 
and their Georgian allies, tended to look towards the 
Saldjuks for help, although geographical distance 
inhibited much direct assistance. Great Sal&ufc 
influence in the Caucasus was, at least in the earlier 
part of the century, more successfully exercised in 
Georgia and the southern Georgian fringes, symbol¬ 
ised in King Dmitri’s acknowledgement of the names 
of the ‘Abbasid caliphs and the Sal^juk sultans of 
‘Irak on his coins. 

The Georgian monarchs were often in military 
alliance with the Christian Alans, and there were 
frequent marriage alliances between the two princely 
fa mili es, as also between the Alans and the Byzantine 
emperors (see Studies in Caucasian history, 74-5). 
Alan troops were used in the Georgian armies, and 
David the Restorer specially constructed fortresses 
to keep open the route to the Alan Gates and Ossetia; 
in 1189 Queen Thamar took as her second husband 
the Alan prince David Soslan (Allen, A history oj the 
Georgian people, 104). C. 1118, David further formed 
a special guard of 5,000 KIpiak military slaves, 
converts to Christianity, and settled lilpdak families 
brought from north of the Caucasus in the devastated 
districts of Georgia and Armenia recently recon¬ 
quered by him. During Thamar’s reign, the KIpiak 
military element in the Georgian state was at times 
influential; militarily, it was used with effect on such 
occasions as in 599/1203, when the Ildegizid Nu$rat al- 
Din Abu Bakr was repulsed from Arran by an army of 
Georgians and KIpiak, allowing Shamkur, Gandja 
and Dvln to fall into Georgian hands (Allen, op. cit., 
A. Z. V. Togan, Umumt tiirk tarihine giri }, Istanbul 
1946,190-1). 

5. The Mongol and Timurid periods. 

The period of the Kh w arazmian and Mongol inva¬ 
sions brought devastation and upheaval to the Cau¬ 
casus, and, for one thing, broke up the unity of 
Georgia and destroyed the Bagratids’ ambitions for a 
greater Georgia dominating Transcaucasia. After 
pursuing to his death the Kh w arazm-Sh 4 h ‘Ala’ 
al-DIn Muhammad, Cingiz Khan’s generals Diebe 
and Subetey in 617/1220 passed through western 
Persia to Adharbavdian. receiving the submission 
of the Udegizids, and then entered Arran. They 
passed via Baylakan into Sharwan, devastated 
Shamakhi and went on to Darband. By means of a 
stratagem, they got the Sharwanls to guide them 
through the Caspian Gate. The Alans were humbled, 
and the Mongols then emerged into the South 
Russian steppes, defeated an army of Russians 
and KIpiak and rejoined Cingiz in Central Asia 
(cf. Djuwaynl-Boyle, i, 148-9). 

The new Kh w arazm-Shah Dialal al-Din appeared 
in Adharbaydjan in 622/1225; he defeated the 
Georgians at Garni in Siunik in that year, and in 
the following year 623/1226 occupied Tiflls, mas¬ 
sacring all the Georgians and Armenians there (see 
Minorsky, in EI l , tifus). In Sharwan. Djalal al-Din 
claimed to exercise the suzerainty rights of the Great 
Saldjuks, and imposed on the Sharwan-Shah Farlburz 
b. GarshSsp the same tribute as had been paid in 
Malik-Shah's time, till the shah protested that his 
dominions had considerably shrunk in the intervening 
century-and-a-ha!f; eventually, SharwSn was as¬ 
sessed at 30,000 dinars only. Transcaucasia remained 
open to the pillagings of the undisciplined Kh w Jraz- 
mian troops, and in 625/1228 the Kh w 5 razm-Shah 
returned. At Mindor near Lord he encountered a 
confederacy of Caucasian peoples under the Georgian 


commander-in-chief I wane Mkhargrdzeli. The allies 
are described as comprising Georgians, Alans, 
Armenians, Avars of Sarir, Lakz, KIpiak, Suw 4 niy 4 n 
(«.«., the Svan, the mountain people of northern 
Georgia), Abkhaz. Canlt (».«., C‘anet‘i, the Georgian 
name for the Laz, corresponding to the Greek Sannoi 
or Tsannoi), Syrians and Rfimis or Anatolians; but 
they failed to stand up to Ejal 41 al-Din and were 
defeated (Djuwaynl-Boyle, ii, 438). 

Although Diala) al-Din left the region soon after¬ 
wards, Transcaucasia continued to be disturbed, till 
a further catastrophe took place in the shape of the 
Mongol invasion of 633/1236. In the previous year, 
the Mongol general Cormaghun had raided Sharwan 
and eastern Caucasia as far as Darband, and now he 
entered Georgia via Ganjjja. The political unity of 
Georgia was now shattered. Hostages were taken from 
the Georgian nobles, and the kings forced to attend 
the Mongol kurtllays. Georgians were pressed into 
the Mongol armies, and there were Georgian contin¬ 
gents present at the fall of Baghdad in 656/1258 and 
at ‘Ayn Djalut in 658/1260. Only the internal divi¬ 
sions which arose within the Mongol royal house, and, 
in particular, the disputes between the II-Rhinitis of 
Persia and ‘Irik and the Djoiids or Batu’ids of the 
Golden Horde, permitted the Georgian monarchs some 
freedom for political manoeuvre. The Batu’ids clai¬ 
med that Anatolia, and a fortiori the Caucasus, had 
been granted by Cingiz as an appanage for j^joii and 
his heirs. Much fighting between Batu’s brother Berke 
[f.v.] and the Il-Khanids took place in Arran and 
eastern Transcaucasia. Hiilegii’s forces reached as 
far as the Terek river before being defeated in 661/ 
1263 by Berke’s troops. Three years later, Berke 
returned to the Caucasus, occupying Gansjja and 
sacking Tiflis, where he died in 665/1267 (Spuler, 
Die Goldene Horde 1 , 42-4, 49-51)- Only after the 
reign of the Il-Khinid Oldjeitu was the Georgian king 
Giorgi V (1316-46) able to drive out the Mongols and 
bring much of Transcaucasia, including Sharwan and 
Arran, under Georgian rule. 

Sharwan was thus frequently a battlefield for the 
Il-Khanids and Batu’ids, and the constriction of the 
indigenous dynasty’s authority is shown by the fact 
that during the Il-Khanid period, the SharwSn- 
Shahs do not seem to have minted any coins. Despite 
its inaccessibility, Ossetia suffered from the attentions 
of the Mongols, and the Alan capital, ‘Magas, was 
destroyed in 636/1239 after a long siege, see Minorsky, 
Caucasica III. The Alan capital Magas and the Mongol 
campaigns. The period of the Mongol invasions never¬ 
theless allowed the Christian Alans to break out of 
their mountain fastnesses and play a role on the wider 
stage of European and Inner Asian history. Papal 
missions reached them, and in turn, Alan missions 
are mentioned at the court of the Christian Great 
Khan Guyiik (Djuwaynl-Boyle, i, 259). Alan colonies 
were planted in centres of the Golden Horde such as 
Saray on the Volga and Kertch in the Crimea (Spuler, 
op. cit., 237, 239, 284, 314). According to Ibn Batfuta, 
ii, 448, tr. Gibb, ii, 516, the Alans in Saray had a 
special quarter and had become Muslim. Moreover, 
Alan troops found their way as far east as the borders 
of China. 

Further havoc was wrought in the southern parts 
of the Caucasus region by Timur. Timur first ap¬ 
peared in the winter of 788/1386-7, and undertook a 
campaign, described as a dphad or holy war, against 
the Christian Georgians. In defence of Transcaucasia, 
the Georgians were joined by the Muslim governor 
of Shakkl. Sidl ‘Ali of the Arulat tribe of the Cagha- 
tayid ulus, but this alliance brought forth further 
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Timurid invasions, culminating in the campaign of 
805-6/1403-4, when Tiflls was again devastated and 
all the lands from Arran to Trebizond given to the 
Timurid prince Khalil MIrza. The 9th/i5th century 
was a confused one in Georgian history, with attacks 
from the Turkmen Kara Koyunlu amirs and internal 
weaknesses, so that towards the end of the century, 
the kingdom became divided into three parts (see 
Allen, A history of the Georgian people, 131 ff.). 

The SharwSn-Shah Shaykh Ibrahim (784-820/1382- 
1417) had to submit to Timur and accompany him 
during his campaign against the Khan of the Golden 
Horde Toktamish in 797/1395, but he did manage to 
retain his throne. In the post-Timurid period, Shar- 
wan enjoyed considerable prosperity, with a flourish¬ 
ing cultural life and with many fine buildings erected 
in Baku and Shamakhi. The shahs were latterly allied 
with the Ak Koyunlu amirs, in particular with Uzun 
Hasan, but Shah Farrukh-Yasar b. Khalil Allah 
was eventually killed in 906/1500 near Shamakhi by 
Isma'il §afawi, and Sharwan was in 945/1538-9 in¬ 
corporated into Persia. As for the adjoining district 
of Shakki, Sidi ‘All’s son Sidi Ahmad was re-estab¬ 
lished there c. 801/1398-9. The mention of Jfabala 
by Don Juan of Persia shows that it was still of im¬ 
portance in the later ioth/i6th century, when Shakki. 
after falling to the $afawids in 958/1551, eventually 
became an Ottoman fandfatt (984/1576); see Allen, 
Notes on Don Juan of Persia's account of Georgia, 
in BSOS, vi (1930-2), 181, Minorsky in El 1 , shekkI. 

The northern parts of the Caucasus fell within 
the lands of the Golden Horde. Daghistan was con¬ 
quered by Timur in 797-8/1395-6, but it is about this 
time that the three main powers in Daghistan, the 
Kaytak, the Ghazl-Kumuk and the Ma^flmi princes 
of Tabarsaran, emerge [see daohistAnI. The north¬ 
western part of the Caucasus, sc. Circassia, played an 
important r 61 e in Golden Horde affairs and also in 
Islamic military history. The Cerkes were still mainly 
Christian, and Ibn Battuta, ii, 448, tr. Gibb, ii, 516, 
mentions that the Christian Cerkes and Klp6ak had 
their own quarters in Saray, just like the Alans 
(see above). From the inauguration of the Mamluk 
Sultanate in Egypt ant Syria in the middle of the 7th/ 
13th century, Cerkes military slaves, carried from 
Circassia by the Genoese of Kaffa and other mer¬ 
chants, were a notable element in the state, and after 
784/1382 provided most of the Mamluk Sultans 
themselves. 

The general process of Turkification in the Cauca¬ 
sus region must ultimately have favoured the spread 
of Islam. The steppelands to the north of the Cauca¬ 
sus must have been islamised fairly early after the 
decline of the Khazars there. Ibn BatjOta visited MS- 
6ar on the Kuma river (to be identified with Burgo- 
madfary). He found it a fine Turkish city. It was 
a flourishing trade centre of the Golden Horde Tatars, 
with a kay$ariyya (chief bazaar), and a famous $ufl 
shaykh of the Rif&'iyya order, Muhammad al- 
Baji’ibl, had his tawiya there (Rihla, ii, 375-9, tr. 
Gibb, ii, 479-81). But the spread of Islam was a slow 
process, and the mountainous heartland long resisted 
islamisation. The Laz of Mingrelia on the Black Sea 
coast, a people of Georgian stock and Christian since 
the beginning of the 6th century, maintained their 
faith through their close political and cultural con¬ 
nections with the adjacent Byzantine principality of 
Trebizond. Only after Trebizond fell to the Ottoman 
Sultan Mebemmed II in 865/1461 were the Laz 
gradually converted to Islam and the Shafi‘1 madh- 
hab (see Minorsky in ED, laz). 

The rise of the Ottomans, together with pressure 


from the Muslim powers in Arran and Adharbavdian. 
also brought about the end—in very obscure cir¬ 
cumstances, but probably towards the end of the 
9th/ 15th century—of Christianity in Daghistan. As 
part of the Roman Church’s attempts in the Mongol 
period to unite the Eastern Christian churches and 
then win over all the oriental peoples for Christianity, 
Dominicans had been installed in Tiflls in the 7th/i3th 
century. A Roman Catholic archbishopric was set up 
at Matrega or Azov in the succeeding century, and 
a vigorous missionary campaign undertaken into Da¬ 
ghistan (in Chaydakensi patria, sc. the land of the 
Kaytak or Khaydak). Helped by Genoese trading en¬ 
terprises aimed at opening up a route to the east 
via the Caspian, this Christian church flourished till 
the ousting of the Genoese from the Black Sea and 
the establishment of Ottoman supremacy there (see 
J. Richard, Les missionaires latins chez les Kaitak 
du Daghestan {XIV‘-XV‘ siecles), in Trudy XXV 
Kongressa Vostokovedov i960, iii (Moscow 1963), 
606-11). However, by 872/1466, when the Russian 
merchant Afanasii Nikitin was travelling across the 
Caspian, the ruler of the Kaytak was a Muslim, one 
Alii (Khalil?) Beg, brother-in-law of the Sharwan- 
Shah Farrukh-Yasar. 

Bibliography. An extensive bibliography of 
the older geographical and travel literature was 
given by C. van Arendonck in his ED article. For 
the classical period, see the article Kauxaoog in 
Pauly-Wissowa, Real Encyclopddie der classische 
Altertumswissenschaft a , xi, 1, 59-63. An important 
addition to the Islamic geographical literature is 
the anonymous fiudud al-’-dlam, tr. Minorsky, 
GMS, London 1937. A geographical survey of the 
Caucasus is given in A. Sanders, Kaukasien, Mu¬ 
nich 1944, and there is much useful information 
in the article Kavkaz in BSE', xix, 248-63. 

The historical literature proper has been men¬ 
tioned in the course of the article. Amongst all 
this, the works of V. Minorsky are outstanding, 
especially his Studies in Caucasian history, London 
1953, his A history of Sharvan and Darband, 
Cambridge 1958, and his four Caucasica articles 
in BSOAS, xii-xv (1948-53); see also his article 
Transcaucasica, in JA, ccxvii (1930), 41-m (deals 
mainly with topographical and historical-geograph¬ 
ical problems). Some of the many obscurities of 
Caucasian history have been illuminated by numis¬ 
matic researches, in which the B 5 ku orientalist 
E. A. Pakhomov was a pioneer. The results of 
Russian and Armenian research have recently been 
utilised in the Ph.D. thesis of Dickran Kouymjian, 
The numismatic history of Southeastern Caucasia 
and Adharbayjan based on the Islamic coinage 
from the sth/nth to the 7thli3th centuries, Columbia 
University, New York, 1969 (unpublished). 

(C. E. Bosworth) 

LANGUAGES. 

The indigenous languages of the Caucasus form 
a family with three distinct branches. It is to the 
languages of this family still or formerly spoken in 
the area that the name Caucasian languages is ap¬ 
plied. In the course of time, however, speakers of 
languages belonging to the Indo-European and Turkic 
families have also penetrated the region and these 
languages have in turn been influenced by those of 
the Caucasian family, according to the length and 
closeness of their contact. The most significant of 
these languages is Armenian, a separate branch of 
the Indo-European family, which has a literary tra¬ 
dition, both Christian and secular, going back to the 
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fifth century of our era. The modern Eastern dialect 
is spoken by over two million people in the Armenian 
S.S.R. and in turban communities throughout the 
Caucasus. There are a number of representatives 
of the Iranian branch of the Indo-European family, 
the oldest established being Ossetic. This Eastern 
Iranian language, spoken by the remnant of the Alans 
living in the Central Caucasus and south thereof in 
Georgia, has two main dialects: Iron, used as a 
literary vehicle, and the more archaic Digoron, the 
latter spoken by a partly Muslim population. Ossetic 
is unique among modern Iranian languages in being 
little affected either by Islam, i.e. by Arabic loans, 
or by Persian culture. Other Iranian languages, all 
of the Western branch, are Northern Kurdish, 
Tallsh, and Tati. Kurds are scattered throughout 
Armenia and the Adharbavdian S. S. R. Taltsh is 
spoken in a region along the Caspian coast astride the 
Irano-Soviet border and Tati on both slopes of the 
eastern end of the Caucasus chain and on the Ap¬ 
sheron peninsular. Almost half of the Tati speakers 
are Jews; the remainder, and all the Taltshi, are 
Muslims. About a quarter of the Kurds are Yazidis, 
the rest Muslims. Other Indo-European languages 
represented are Greek, and the German, Russian, and 
Ukrainian introduced by comparatively recent 
settlers. 

Among Turkic languages the most widely spoken, 
by well over two million people in Soviet territory, 
is Azeri, which has been a literary language since 
the 8th/i4th century. To the north-east of the Cauca¬ 
sus languages of the Klpiak group are found, namely 
Kumuk, Karaiay, Balkar, and Noghay. All these 
Turcophone peoples are Muslims. Kalmuk, a Western 
Mongolian language, is spoken in the North Caucasus. 
The only Semitic language found in the Caucasus is 
the Neo-Syriac spoken by the scattered communities 
of so-called “Assyrians”. 

The Caucasian languages proper are divided 
geographically into Southern, North-Western and 
North-Eastern branches. The Southern, or Kartvel- 
ian, branch comprises four languages: Georgian, 
Svanetian, Laz and Mingrelian, the last two together 
forming the Zan group. Georgian alone is a literary 
language, the oldest texts dating from the fifth cen¬ 
tury of our era. The Laz and two groups of Georgian 
speakers, the Aiar and some Ingilo, are Muslims. 
There are three languages of the North-Western 
branch, Abkhaz, Circassian, and Ubakh. but the last 
is no longer spoken in the Caucasus, being kept alive 
only by a diminishing number of refugees in Turkey. 
The Circassians (Cerkes, or Adlghe) have two main 
dialects, Kabardian and Kiakh, both having a modem 
literature. The Abkhaz living south of the Caucasus 
have three related dialects; those living north of the 
Caucasus among the Circassians, known as Abaza, 
speak two different dialects. The great majority of 
Circassians and Abkhaz are Muslims. 

The North-Eastern branch of the Caucasian family 
comprises a large number of languages and dialects, 
spoken for the most part in DaghistSn by an almost 
entirely Muslim population. They fall into six groups: 
I. the so-called Veinakh (“we people”) group, consist¬ 
ing of Cecen, Ingush, and Bats (the latter a small 
Christian community); II. the Ayaro-Andi group, 
comprising Avar, Andi and its fellows (numbering 
eight in all), Dido (four languages) and Arfii; III. the 
Lak-Dargwa group, i.e. five dialects of Lak and 
three of Dargwa; IV. the Samurian group, comprising 
Lezgian, Rutul, Tsakhur, Tabasaran (Xabarsaran), 
Aghul, Budug, and Diek: V. Khinalug, and VI. Udi, 
the language of a Christian people thought to be the 


remnant of the Caucasian Albanians. Cecen, Ingush, 
Avar, Lak, Dargwa, Lezgian, and Tabasaran are 
written languages, a status Udi formerly enjoyed. 
Avar is especially widely used as a lingua franca. 

Although the three branches of the Caucasian 
family are very distinct they have a number of fea¬ 
tures in common. One is the richness of their con¬ 
sonant structures. Georgian, for example, has 29 
consonants, including contrasting series of aspirated 
and glottalized voiceless stops and affricates, p, I, 
c, C, k, ( q ), p, (, c,l,k, q\ a similar contrast is found in 
Armenian, Ossetic and Northern Kurdish. Some 
North Caucasian languages have well over 50 con¬ 
sonant phonemes, including labialized and non- 
labialized pairs. In contrast to this, vowel phonemes 
are few; Georgian has five vowels and both Abkhaz 
and Circassian have systems reducible to two vowel 
phonemes. A syntactic feature widespread among 
Caucasian languages is the “passive construction” of 
transitive verbs, wherein the agent of such a verb 
is expressed in an oblique case and the patient is 
the subject of the verb. This type of construction 
does occur, but only with the past tenses of transi¬ 
tive verbs, in many Iranian languages, including 
Northern Kurdish, and it is so restricted in Kart- 
velian, but in other Caucasian languages it applies 
to all tenses of the verb; thus “I am doing the work” 
is expressed as “by-me the-work is-being-done”. 
The distinction between transitive and intransitive 
verbs is absolute; a transitive verb must involve an 
object, so that, in Georgian for example, the sixth 
commandment can only be expressed “thou shalt not 
kill men”. In the North-Western, and to a lesser 
extent the Southern, languages there is a multiple 
attachment of pronominal particles to the verb, each 
taking an appropriate position; for example, “the 
bread which the mother gives her daughter” is ex¬ 
pressed in Abkhaz as “mother her-daughter which- 
-to-her-by-her-give bread”, the pronominal particles 
representing subject, indirect object, and agent in 
turn. In modern Georgian many of these pronominal 
forms are elided, leaving the unambiguous minimum; 
e.g. g-klav “(I)-you-kill”, m-klav “(you)-me-kill”, 
ftlav “(You-him)-kill”, klavs “he-(him)-kills”. The 
North-Eastern branch alone has a system of noun 
classes, whereby signs indicating the class of thing 
involved (e.g. male, female, inanimate, material) 
run through the sentence; cf. Avar bc-ca-w (i 
ro-qo-w w-ugo: be-ca-y .(u Su ro-qo-y y-igo: 
be-ca-b (u ro-qo-b b-ugo “the blind man/woman/horse 
in-the-house is”. In combinations with the passive 
construction this system produces such intricate 
concord as (Ceien) “I work if-being-done I- am” for 
“I work”, “by-me work if-is-done” for “I am work¬ 
ing”, and “by-me ti-being-done if-is work” for “I am 
(actually) working”. Although these and other fea¬ 
tures more or less common to the Caucasian languages 
can be matched both in languages of the ancient 
Near East and, among other modem languages, in the 
Basque of the Pyrenees and the Burushask! of Hunza 
[q.v.], no valid connexion between these and the 
Caucasian family has yet been shown. 

Bibliography: B. Geiger, T. Halasi-Kun, A. 
H. Kuipers, and K. H. Menges, People and lan¬ 
guages of the Caucasus-, a synopsis, The Hague 
1959; G. Deeters. Die kaukasischen Sprachen’, 
in Handbuch der Orientalistik, Abt. I, VII Bd., 
Armenisch und kaukasische Sprachen, Leiden 1963. 

(D. N. Mackenzie) 

KABOU, alocality inTogo(9°25'N.,o° 50' E.), 
24 km. to the north of Bassari, an important market 
whose prosperity, in pre-colonial times, was based 
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partly on the barter of crude iron given to the Kabre 
iron-smiths of Lama-Kara in exchange for slaves, and 
partly on its function as a halting place on the kola- 
caravan routes. The presence in Kabou of Muslim 
outsiders (particularly Hawsa and Diermal was 
therefore not unusual. 

It was a certain Oukpane, a native of Kalanga 
(about ten km. to the west of Bassari), who founded 
the village of Kabou, probably during the first third 
of the 19th century. Shortly afterwards Biraima, a 
Tyokossi of Sansan£ Mango, arrived, becoming the 
first Muslim actually to settle there; to some extent, 
no doubt, he was the representative of the authority 
of the Tyokossi sovereigns, which extended over Ba- 
pure (20 km. to the west of Kabou), of which Kabou 
was probably a dependency at that time. After Ouk¬ 
pane, the supreme chief was Outoune, who reigned 
for thirty-five years. At that period, Kabou had its 
third imam, Baba Toma (in succession to Biraima 
and Saliya). In Outoune’s reign, the surviving mem¬ 
bers of the communities of Kalanga settled round 
Kabou. 

Karakpe, a younger brother of Outoune, received 
the French explorers Baud and Vermeersch in April 
1895, and Baud for the second time in January 1896, 
before the Treaty of Paris (23 July 1897), which left 
Kabou in the Schutzgebiet of Togo. At the time the 
Europeans arrived a Muslim quarter already existed, 
containing several dozen Dierma mercenaries. 

The leaders of this pagan country, for many years 
a vassal of the Tyokossi warlords of Sansan£ Mango, 
had appealed for help to the Muslim warriors of the 
Dagomba chief of Yendi. The prestige of Islam was 
so great that Mama Bonfoh, the first of the Bassari 
race to be converted to Islam, was nominated as 
chief by the German administration at the beginning 
of the century. The pro-Muslim policy of the German 
administration brought about the conversion of 
large numbers of the inhabitants, following the chief’s 
lead. 

Although the town (whose various districts com¬ 
prise 4000 to 5000 inhabitants) is predominantly Mus¬ 
lim, the surrounding country is inhabited by Kabre 
and Losso from the over-populated regions of Lama 
Kara. Very few of these “immigrant settlers” appear 
to have been converted to Islam. (R. Cornevin) 

KABR (a.), tomb was first applied to the pit 
used as a burial place for a corpse, as was the term 
darib, giving rise to its habitual use in the text of 
numerous epitaphs containing the expression hddhd 
kabru... “this is the grave of...”. Originally 
distinguished from the term fandub, “cenotaph” (cf., 
J. Sauvaget, “ Les perles choisies ” d’Ibn ach-Chihna, 
Beirut 1933, 212 and "Les trisors d’or” de Sibt al- 
‘■Ajami, Beirut 1950, 184), it had the more general 
meaning of the tumulus or construction covering the 
grave to bring it to notice, a custom current in Is¬ 
lamic countries from early times. Contrary to the 
formal injunction in badith to practise taswiyat at- 
kubur, that is making the tomb level with the sur¬ 
rounding earth (cf. G. Wiet, CIA Egypte, ii, 64 f.), 
which was the outcome of juridical discussions and 
was linked with doctrinal controversies concerning 
“saint-worship” and the various rites of veneration 
of tombs (including that of the “pious pilgrimage” or 
ziyara [?.v.]), funerary monuments of all kinds, rang¬ 
ing from a simple heap of pebbles or mound of earth, 
with perhaps also a raised stone, to a mausoleum 
occasionally reaching monumental scale and forming 
part of a veritable architectural complex, in fact al¬ 
ways constituted a significant portion of Islamic art. 

Without going into the legal prescriptions and 


customary practices associated with the notion of 
“burial place” and therefore “tomb” in the Muslim 
world, we find that the word kabr designates a def¬ 
inite archaeological reality, though one which is 
sometimes difficult to define. In part this is due to 
lack of documentation, as regards both eras and 
regions, of the available monuments. To a greater 
extent it stems from a reluctance to group under the 
same heading the greatly differing remains covered 
by a variety of terms relating not only to differences 
in language and dialectal usage but more especially 
to distinctions in appearance and architectural style 
{e.g., radiam, karkur [q.v.], hawsh, tabut, hawifa, 
mbdbriyya, kubba {q.v.}, gunbddb, gur, turba 

or iurbe[q.v.}), or even qualitative differences applying 
to the dead man and therefore to the value of the 
sanctuary {e.g., rawda, mashhad, imdm-zdde Iq.v.], 
shdh-zdde, wait, marbuf, malar, niakam and even 
tnak&n). Nevertheless, it is permissible to make a 
preliminary distinction in the midst of such confusion, 
following the usage proposed by Max van Berchem 
and justified by Arabic texts (cf. M. van Berchem, CIA 
Egypte, i, 286, note, and 293; CIA Jerusalem, i, 6, 
124), between the tomb itself, treated here under the 
word kabr, and the “mausoleum” ( kubba or turba), 
that is “the construction consecrated to the tomb, 
either free-standing or joined on to another edifice”, 
which is sometimes confused with those indeterminate 
structures that can be grouped under the heading of 
“commemorative monuments”. 

This article therefore excludes the many funerary 
edifices which constitute one of the most represen¬ 
tative categories of ancient Islamic art and include 
notably the open-air funerary enclosure, the domed 
cubic monument and the funerary tower—the most 
widespread interpretations of the functional theme of 
the mausoleum. Yet the tomb situated directly over 
a real or assumed burial place is far from conforming 
to a simple, uniform type varying according to the 
time and region discussed. The existence of an orig¬ 
inal primitive element that can easily be recognized 
in many cases—hummock of earth, tombstone or 
stone-work bench, rectangle defined by pebbles or 
low walls, raised block at the head or feet of the 
corpse—does not alter the fact that in detail of 
forms and even in decoration and inscription, Mus¬ 
lim tombs reveal a great variety to be seen in the ar¬ 
chaeological remains from various epochs; it is to be 
regretted only that there does not yet exist an ex¬ 
haustive catalogue of these monuments. 

Such a lack is made even more apparent by the 
fact that cemeteries preserved intact for centuries 
on the outskirts of town and containing truly vener¬ 
able tombs in the midst of more recent ones—in 
cities as diverse as Sate, Kayrawan, Cairo, Damascus 
and Istanbul, for example—have often had to give 
way to urban development and the extension of dwel¬ 
ling-areas. At the same time some popular and tradi¬ 
tional customs or regular visits to particular sites 
are disappearing (for such religious attitudes before 
“our secularization of urban cemeteries” see L. 
Massignon, La cite des morts au Caire, Qardfa—Darb 
al-Abmar, in BIFAO, lvii/19, 25-79). However, 
many groups of tombs situated in places that are 
protected or difficult of access still provide a rich 
documentation which should be submitted to detailed 
study. In the light of a broadened perspective and 
on more solid chronological and statistical bases, we 
must look again at the sole systematic attempt of 
this kind, the fifty-year-old study of old, decorated 
steles in the cemeteries of Sate and Rabat which 
lends itself to comparisons with examples as far 
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distant as Egypt and Turkey (see J. Bourrilly and 
E. Laoust, Stiles juntraires marocaines, coll. Hes- 
peris IHEM, no. 3, Paris 1927). 

In the absence of any new studies, research on 
the tombs erected throughout the Islamic world is 
dependent on a paucity of information and on data 
gathered in the course of some other research, mainly 
epigraphic. The first necessity is to sift the basic 
compilations of Arabic inscriptions made by town or 
by region (such as the series of Materiaux pour un 
Corpus Inscriptionum Arabicarum impressively begun 
by Max van Berchem, or the several volumes, ordered 
according to slightly varying norms, which have ap¬ 
peared under the title Corpus des Inscriptions arabes 
de Tunisie) and the vast inventories of the epigraphic 
productions of a given region such as Sicily or Spain 
(see the section Epigra/i sepolcrali by M. Amari, 
Lc epigrafi arabiche di Sicilia, in the new edition, 
corrected and published by F. Gabrieli, Paler¬ 
mo 1971; and see especially E. L^vi-Provengal, 
Inscriptions arabes d'Espagne, Leiden-Paris 1931, 
in which pages xxiii-xxv of the introduction are 
devoted to the form or embellishment of epitaph 
stones). 

Interesting descriptive notes may also accompany 
the publications of series of Arab steles, or of iso¬ 
lated examples, preserved in museums (the documen¬ 
tation of the Arab steles of Egypt contained in 
Catalogue du Music arabe du Caire, Les stiles funirai- 
res, i and iii by H. Hawary and H. Rached, Cairo 
1932 and 1938, ii, iv-x by G. Wiet, Cairo 1936-42 
is of particular interest, as are also G. Wiet’s com¬ 
ments on Iranian steles of the 6th/i2th century in 
L’exposition persane de 1931, Cairo 1933). They are 
also found, with more accurate information than in 
the case of uprooted funerary inscriptions, in those 
rare epigraphic works centred on a homogeneous 
series of epitaphs which were published while the 
epitaphs were still in situ (see, e.g., the descriptions 
in B. Roy and P. Poinssot, Inscriptions arabes de 
Kairouan, IHET Paris 1950-58, and J. Sourdel- 
Thomine, Stiles arabes anciennes de Syrie du Nord, 
in Annales Arch, de Syrie, vi (1956), 11-38, or Stiles 
arabes de Bust ( Afghanistan), in Arabica, iii (1956), 
285-306; see also the important inventory of Al.hlat 
steles recently published by B. Karamagarah, Ahlat 
mezarta$lan, Ankara 1972). Finally a few rare 
studies attempt to trace the stylistic evolution of 
tomb decorations or inscriptions (see, e.g., J. Stry- 
gowski, Ornaments altarabischer Grabsteine in Kairo, 
in Isl., ii (1911), 305-36, or J. Sourdel-Thomine, 
Epitaphes coufiques de Bdb Saghir apud Les monu¬ 
ments ayyoubides de Damas, bk. iv, Paris 1950, or the 
series of articles relating to the tombs bearing figu¬ 
rative representations in Anatolia, the latest of which 
is B. Karamagarali, Sivas ve Tokat'takt figUrlti mesar 
taflanmn mahiyeti hahhtrtda, in Selfuklu Araftirma- 
lan Dergisi, ii (1971), 75-109). 

However, such notations as we have are so ill- 
assorted that in the present state of our knowledge 
it is impossible to draw up even an approximate 
chart showing the development of a funerary art and 
epigraphy which gave birth to true works of sculpture 
in stone and contributed to a large extent to the rise 
of the most elaborate kinds of ornamental Arab 
scripts. At this moment no more can be said than that 
in Islamic civilization—setting aside temporary 
periods of austerity—as in many others tombs pre¬ 
sent a true reflection of the wealth and degree of 
refinement of a society in any one era; they also 
register the cultural and religious climate in which the 
epigraphs were composed, with their information 


about the personality, circle and opinions of the 
deceased. 

Inscriptions of a greater or lesser length are a 
constant characteristic of the majority of tombs, 
apart from those rustic ones which stand in humble 
anonymity. While here we will deal only with those in 
Arabic, it must not be forgotten that a number of 
important epitaphs were composed in later times in 
other languages. Such inscriptions appear on steles, 
cippi or cenotaphs and are inscribed on surfaces of 
a variety of shapes (most frequently rectangular 
panels or bandeaux), but in both style and disposition 
they always occupy the foreground of the tomb’s 
layout. The prime purpose of such inscriptions being 
to record the name of the person buried there and to 
bear witness to his faith (through a variable use of 
kur’anic quotations) by calling blessings down on 
him, they are above all epitaphs. They are classified 
in Arabic under the vague term kitab and follow a 
classical schema apparent from the end of the 2nd/8th 
century (more exactly from 174/790, the date of the 
oldest stele in the Cairo museum). 

From this date the inscriptions generally include, 
after the obligatory basmala, either commonplace 
introductory phrases, such as the tafliya or less fre¬ 
quently the hamdala, or pious sentences consisting 
of “the solemn affirmation of certain divine preroga¬ 
tives, and the assertion that the death of a creature 
is due to God’s divine decree”. Subsequent to this 
comes the name of the deceased, announced in va¬ 
rious stereotyped fashions and accompanied by a 
varying amount of detail on his genealogy or titles. 
Usually this is followed by eulogies in his honour, 
ranging from one to many and sometimes including 
“transferred eulogies”. The verb which was employed 
earliest to introduce the name of the deceased was 
shahida, “has testified”, found on the first Arab 
epitaphs in Egypt. The parallel usage of tuwuffiya, 
"X is deceased”, which was first used especially to 
introduce the date of death, was later sometimes used 
alone in brief funerary texts (e.g., in the 6th/i2th and 
7th/i3th century in northern Syria). Likewise hadha 
babr, noted above, which appears on a third of the 
earliest Islamic steles in Egypt, became the sole 
formula used without exception in later epitaphs from 
Ifrlkiya, al-Andalus, Syria, Anatolia and even eastern 
Iran. 

Another important element, at least in the early 
period, was the confession of faith, with or without 
the risala, sometimes supported by quotations from 
the Kur’an such as verse IX, 33. Later, the absence 
of the shahada can be noted in some regions (rural 
epitaphs cut in Syria in the 6th/i2th and 7th/i3th 
centuries or contemporary ones from Anatolia) and 
in some types (epitaphs of children, for example, as 
attested by examples from Kayrawan). Likewise 
verse IX, 33 was used less frequently in Egypt from 
the Fatimid era; although still popular in the same 
period in Ifrikiya and al-Andalus, it no longer ap¬ 
peared in Syria or the eastern provinces, nor in Ana¬ 
tolia from the 6th/i2th century. This evolution pa¬ 
rallels that observed in the case of other verses from 
the Kur’an which were put to different use according 
to place and period. In Egypt, for example, verse 
XXII, 7, stressing the necessary advent of the final 
hour, was in vogue until the 4th/ioth century and 
was also found in Ifrikiya. In al-Andalus, XXXV, 
5, on the vanity of earthly life, was widely used, as 
was the phrase “every soul tastes of death”, taken 
from Qur’an III, 182 or XXIX, 7, in the whole 
of the mediaeval east from the 6th/i2th century. 
Depending on period or region, basic religious texts 
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enjoyed greater or lesser favour, although verses 
II, 256, 111 , 16-18, and Sura CXII were always 
popular. 

Also to be taken into account is the presence or 
absence of religious maxims whose precise meaning 
is known to us through studies like those done on the 
saying, “reliving the mourning for the Prophet” (cf. 
L. Massignon, La Rawda de Midine, cadre de la 
miditation musulmane sur la destinie du Prophete, 
annexe 1, in BIFAO, lix (i960), 260-7), and also 
those moral maxims, complementary invocations 
and poetic texts which constitute, along with infor¬ 
mation on the date cf death, the “accidental” por¬ 
tions of the funerary inscription. As a general rule, 
the wealth of doctrinal allusion and religious sen¬ 
timent revealed by the epitaphs of the first four cen¬ 
turies of the Hidira are contrasted with the later 
poverty of traditional formulas, compensated for by 
new tendencies such as the development of the titular 
description of the deceased according to new customs 
of society, the abundance of quotations from the 
Kur’an as a feature of ornamental design (as in some 
Iranian steles in mihrab form from the beginning of 
the 6th/i2th century), the progressive introduction of 
“literary" customs leading to an increasingly bom¬ 
bastic style and multiplying the occasional verses or 
snatches of rhythmic or assonant prose (see examples 
of epitaphs of Maltese or Sicilian origin). 

The epigraphic decoration of the most sumptuous 
tombs—not always those most venerated, for popu¬ 
lar devotion was often given to graves marked by a 
simple heap of stones—cannot be separated from their 
fform, material used, nor from the other decorative 
elements of which it was an intrinsic and harmonious 
part. It is not fortuitous, for example, that a particu¬ 
lar type of ornate inscription, associated in Syria 
from the 6th/i2th century with artistic influences 
from Upper Mesopotamia, was developed on a class 
of tombs which were also highly specialized in origin 
and in the circumstances of their appearance (see 
J. Sauvaget, La tombe de I'Oriokide Balak, in Ars 
Islamica, v (1938), 207-15; cf. J. Sauvaget, La 
madrasa Djahdrkasiya, apud Les monuments ay- 
youbides de Damas, 41-50); a number of comparable 
cases could be cited, especially with reference to the 
arched steles whose stylistic evolution was parallel to 
the flat mihrab and contemporary door frames. 

However, the various currents which joined for¬ 
ces to give rise to the curious parallelism of methods 
of constructing funerary monuments from one end 
of the Islamic world to the other cannot yet be de¬ 
termined with any precision and we must confine our¬ 
selves to the following observations. Firstly, it would 
appear that the tabular steles used “to create that 
which is known in Arabic as shahid, the witness” 
constitute the oldest type of Muslim funerary stones 
(cf. E. L6vi-Provencal, Inscriptions arabes d’Espagne, 
xxiii), a type which is attested in Egypt from the 
2nd/8th century and endured until the Ottoman era, 
many specimens of the latter being known. These 
variously carved slabs, sometimes bearing the name 
of rukhdma or lawh, were most frequently set at one 
or sometimes at either end of the tombs, being clas¬ 
sified as archaic since they are in the shape of “boxes 
without lids” found in backward regions and isolated 
rural districts. 

These steles vary greatly in appearance. They may 
consist of double rectangular steles, rounded or disc¬ 
shaped, of moderate size and quite simple decoration, 
sometimes without inscriptions, as in Spain and 
northern Syria. They may also be single, monumental 
steles, frequently remarkably ornamented, sometimes 


with abundant and finished inscriptions; these latter 
may still be seen in situ at Sal6 or Akhlat, for exam¬ 
ple, and are exemplified in museums by the so-called 
Almerian steles of the early 6th/i2th century and 
by a no less interesting series of Iranian slabs of the 
same period. At times they consist of a rectangular 
framework surrounding inscriptions which are incised 
or sculpted in relief on a hollowed ground; this is 
the most dominant pattern in the first centuries of 
the Hidira from Egypt to Spain. At others the central 
motif is the inscribed arch, single or double, around 
which are arranged beautifully patterned ornamental 
compositions; this type appears in both east and west. 
Yet sometimes the tabular steles give way to shafts 
of columns embellished with inscriptions ( ( amud 
fiabr and sariyat kabr), which predominated in ceme¬ 
teries in Toledo and Kayrawan in the 4th/ioth and 
5th/uth centuries and still indicate Ottoman graves, 
where the cylindrical stele is usually crowned by a 
"turban” carved in marble. 

On the other hand, from the sth/nth century 
scaled-down sarcophagi were also popular. These 
consisted of strips of stone laid in tiers or of “long, 
low steles of white marble forming a prism standing 
on a pedestal”, which are often given the Maghrib! 
names mhabiriyya, dianndbiyya or fanam, and are 
generally recognized as schematic imitations of the 
primitive pile of earth. These stones or low con¬ 
structions may also be accompanied by raised slabs, 
a hybrid style which appears in a number of regions. 
Examples are the old Syrian tomb of al-Ma'arri (cf. 
J. Sourdel-Thomine, Inscriptions du mausolle d’Abu 
T l Ala 1 a M a 1 or rat al-Nu c man, in Arabica, ii (1955), 
289-94) and especially the various combinations seen 
in the tombs of Akhlat. But in this case too there is a 
great diversity of shapes enabling the tombs to be 
allotted to different categories, limited by neither 
place nor period, from the earliest archaeological 
evidence furnished by the tomb of Subuktakin at 
Ghazna, most probably c. 387/997 (cf. S. Flury, Le 
dicor ipigraphique des monuments de Ghazna, in 
Syria, 1925, 61-90). Ayyubid examples from Syria 
can be interpreted as imitations in stone of the sculp¬ 
tured wood cenotaphs well known elsewhere (Meso¬ 
potamian, Syrian and Egyptian examples cited by J. 
Sauvaget, Le clnotaphe de Saladin, in Revue des 
Arts Asiatiques, vi (1929-30), 168-75, or by G. Wiet, 
Les inscriptions du mausolie de ShafiH, in Bull. Inst. 
Eg., xv (1933), 167-85). Other prismatic steles are 
closer to the type of stepped platform identified by 
D. S. Rice in a papyrus preserved in Vienna and 
attributed to the 3rd/9th century by A. Grohmann, 
of which he found later representatives modelled in 
brick and stone-work in the miniatures accompanying 
many copies of al-Harirl’s Makdmat (cf. D. S. Rice, 
The oldest illustrated Arabic manuscript, in BSOAS, 
xxii (1959), 207-20 and fig. on p. 219). A whole new 
chapter could be written on the funerary stones 
bearing representations of animals in relief which 
forms part of an even more original chain of tradition. 
The popularity of this style in Turkey has been the 
subject of many studies (see the most recent, noted 
above). 

Bibliography, in the article. 

(J. Sourdel-Thomine) 

In works of fibh (usually in the chapter dealing with 
obsequies) two problems connected with tombs are 
discussed. Mav they be decorated to a certain extent ? 
Is it permitted to visit them ? On the first point it is 
surprising to observe the complete unanimity of the 
fukahd 1 (no matter what school they belong to) in 
disapproving of all ornamentation on tombs, however 
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simple it may be. To mark the site of the tomb the 
more lenient among them permit at the most the 
construction of a lowly erection of unfired brick 
(labin) ; the use of fired brick (ddjurr) is firmly advised 
against as it would be the first step towards ornamen¬ 
tation. This modest construction must not be rough 
cast (though this is permitted by the Hanafis only) 
and must bear no inscription relating to the deceased 
(paradoxically enough, Ibn Hazm allowed his name 
to be inscribed) nor even passages from the Kur’an. 
It is blameworthy to build a dome or any monument 
whatsoever above a tomb. It is obvious that this 
teaching, which the ju^aha* based on traditions that 
they traced back to the Prophet, was never respected, 
except in impoverished villages. In the presence of 
the considerable number of richly decorated tombs 
found in all Muslim countries, it must be admitted 
that there are few areas where the divorce between 
theory and practice was so marked. No doubt this 
was the result of the nature of the condemnation 
formulated by the legal scholars: the decoration of 
tombs is blameworthy, reprehensible ( makruh), but 
not hardm , that is, categorically forbidden; this has 
given rise to the almost general belief that their 
decoration does not absolutely infringe religious law. 

The permissibility of visiting tombs (ziyarat al- 
ftubur) was admitted very early on by idjma c \ all 
the schools, including the Hanbalis and Zahiris, even 
went so far as to recommend the practice, while 
forewarning the faithful to shun the behaviour char¬ 
acteristic of Christian pilgrimages (carrying candles, 
chanting, distributing alms). 

Bibliography. (I)—Ibn Kudama, Mughni, 
Cairo 1368, ii, 507; Ibn Rushd, Biddy at al-mudj- 
iahid, Cairo 1952, i, 235; Ibn Hazm, Muhalld, Cairo 
* 347 , v, 133; Khalil b. Isbak, Mukhtasar, tr. 
Bousquet, Algiers 1956, i, nos. 46 and 47; Zayla'I, 
Tabyin, Cairo 1313, i, 245. (II)—Ibn Taymiyya, 
Fatawd, Cairo 1326, iv, 302-6; H. Laoust, Essai 
sur Its doctrines... d'Ahmad b. Taimiya, Cairo 
1939, 334 - 5 . See also alANAZA, ziyara. 

(Y. Linant de Bellefonds) 
KABRA, in Spanish Cabra, a town in a moun¬ 
tainous region of Andalusia to the south-east of Cor¬ 
doba, situated at an altitude of 448 m. on the slopes 
of the Sierra de Cabra; at present it is the centre 
of a partido judicial of the province of Cordoba and 
has a population of 20,000. 

The Muslim town of Kabra, which succeeded the 
Roman Igabrum — one of the principal cities of 
Baetica according to Pliny — ranked as one of the 
fortresses of al-Andalus. Colonised by the djund 
of W 4 si( in 'Irik in the time of the governor Abu 
’l-KJjattir al-Kalbl (125/743-127/745) under the 
Umayyads it was the centre of a relatively small 
district (kdra) which took in Ecija. A single kadi had 
jurisdiction over both these towns. The bishopric of 
Kabra, which date from the 4th century A.D., 
continued to exist under the Umayyad caliphate. 
Some rare, and unfortunately too brief, descriptions 
by Arab geographers speak of the equable climate, 
the abundance of running water, the profusion of olive 
groves and the luxuriant vegetation of Muslim Kabra; 
they bear witness to the existence of a great mosque 
with three aisles and a busy street-market. Not 
far from the town some lead mines were worked. 

Mukaddam b. Mu'afa (d. 299-300/912 [?.v.]), the 
originator of the muwashshah, was a native of Kabra. 

Kabra was involved in the frontier disputes be¬ 
tween the Castilians and the Andalusian Muslims. 
Habbus b. Maksan, the ZIrid dynast of Granada, cap¬ 
tured it in 419-20/1029-30. Conquered by Ferdinand 


III (the Saint) in 642/2244, the town belonged succes¬ 
sively to the Council of Cordoba and to the Order of 
Calatrava. In 733/2333 the Na$rid Muhammad IV 
seized Kabra, destroyed the ramparts and part of the 
castle, and sent the inhabitants to captivity in 
Granada. Re-populated shortly afterwards by the 
Master of the Order of Calatrava, Kabra sub¬ 
sequently reverted to the Crown of Castile. In 849/ 
1445 Henry IV gave the town to Diego Fernandez of 
Cordoba in reward for his services and granted him 
the title of Count of Cabra. 

Various remains dating from the time of the Mus¬ 
lim occupation, in particular a ruined castle, can still 
be seen in Kabra. 

Bibliography: Idrisi, Description de I’A- 
frique ei de I'Espagne, ed. Dozy and De Goeje, 
174, 205; Ibn ‘Abd al-Mun'im al-Himyarl, La Pi- 
ninsule Ibirique..., ed. L6vi-Provencal, Leiden 
2938, notice 134, 249-50 (Arabic text), 178-9 
(French tr.); Ibn al-Khatib, Lamha, 78; idem, 
Iftdta, ed. 'Inan, i, 440, 542; idem, A c mal al- 
a c ldm, 229; Crdnica de D. Alfonso XI, B\bl\oteca-_de 
Autores espanoles, lxvi, new ed., Madrid 2953; 
P. Madoz, Diccionario geografico-estadistico-his- 
tirico de Espana y sus posesiones de Ultramar, 
v, Madrid 1840, 40-50; Sobre el nombre y la patria 
del autor de la “ muwaSSaha", in al-Andalus, ii 
(1934), 225-22; E. L6vi-Provencal, H.E.M., iii, 
index. (R. Ari£) 

KABgH[see badw (Ha), yOrOk, zakat, andsiLip], 
al-KABTAWRI, Abu ’e- Kasim Khalaf b. 'Abd 
al-'Aziz al-GhafikI, poet and letter-writer, 
from the island in the Guadalquivir called Kabtawra 
or Kabtura (formerly Caput Tauri, Ibn Khaldun— 
de Slane, Hist, des Berbires, ii, 113; today Isla Mayor, 
south of Seville). The son of a Sevillian scholar, he was 
born in Shawwal 615/December 1218-January 1219. 
After the fall of Seville (646/1248) he moved to Ceuta, 
where he became head of the chancellery of the 
'Azafid emirate; following the death of the amir 
Abu T-Kasim al-'Azafi he left Ceuta for Tunis and 
there taught hadith. He made two pilgrimages to 
Mecca, the first from Ceuta and the second from 
Tunis in 696/1297. Subsequently he settled in Medina, 
dying there in 704/1304. Among his teachers were 
Abu ’ 1 -Hasan al-Dabbadj and Ibn Abi M-Rabl', 
then, in the East, al-Gharrafi, while his students 
included Ibn Sayyid al-Nas, Ibn Djabir al-Wadiykshi, 
'Abd al-Muhaymin al-Hac/rami, Abu ’ 1 -Kasim al- 
Tudjlbl and Ibn Rushayd [q.v."\. 

Only a portion of his poetic output survives, but 
to judge from the extracts preserved in the works 
of biographers and the rifUas of al-Tudjibl and Ibn 
Rushayd, al-Kabtawri was a minor poet who con¬ 
formed to the tastes of his age by cultivating formal 
stylishness. His letters date from the period when he 
was head of the chancellery at Ceuta. M. H. El-Hila 
(Lettres d’al-Gdfiqi, Sorbonne thesis 1967) has col¬ 
lected eleven letters preserved in the 'Abdelliyya 
Library in Tunis (no. 2804) and two other communi¬ 
cations reproduced in al- Dhakhira al-saniyya, ed. 
Ben Cheneb, Algiers 1920, 113-23 (the author is un¬ 
named but the historical data, in conjunction with 
internal textual criticism, make their attribution to 
al-Kabtawrl extremely likely). 

This body of correspondence supplies new partic¬ 
ulars about political aspects of the relationship be¬ 
tween the countries of the Maghrib and the connex¬ 
ions between the Maghrib and Spain in troubled and 
confused times. Strong light is thrown on the policy 
of Ceuta vis- 4 -vis both the Na?rid kingdom of Grana¬ 
da and the two Moroccan states (Almohad and 
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Mariaid). From a literary point of view these letters, 
models of the type prevailing at the period, are char¬ 
acterized by affectation, sad?, and a wealth of 
metaphors, antitheses and borrowings from the 
t£ur’&n and haditk. At times the striving for literary 
effects transforms some sentences into punning rid¬ 
dles. There is one striking oddity in this correspond¬ 
ence : a letter addressed to the Prophet, which is a sort 
of panegyric expressing an ardent desire to visit him at 
Medina. This letter is probably the oldest of its kind 
still in existence, for it antedates the two known 
letters of Ibn al-Khatib (fubh al-a c shi, vi, 469}. 

Bibliography: $afadl, Wifi, Ms. Paris no. 
2064, fol. 22; Ibn Hadjar, Durar, Haydaribad 
1929-31, ii, 85; Ibn al-Kadi, Durrat al-hidfal, 
Rabat 1939, no. 393; Makkari, Safh, Cairo 1939- 
43 , iii, 352 - (M. H. El-Hila) 

KABUL [see bay']. 

KABUL. 1. A river of Afghanistan and the North- 
West Frontier region of Pakistan, 700 km. long and 
rising near the Unai Pass in lat. 34 0 21' N. and long. 
68° 20' E. It receives the affluents of the Pandjhir, 
Alingar, Kunar and Swat Rivers from the north, and 
the Ldgar from the south, and flows eastwards 
to the Indian plain, joining the Indus at Atak (At- 
tock). The Ifuddd al-'dlam (end of 4th/ioth century) 
calls it “the River of Laraghan”, and describes it 
as flowing from the mountains bordering on Lamghan 
and Dunpur, passing by Nangrahar (sc. the fijal- 
al&bad district) and running down to Multan and 
the ocean. BIrQni calls it “the River of Ghorwand”, 
because one of the arras of the Pandjhir River rises 
near the Ghorband Pass. From these and other state¬ 
ments in the geographers, it is clear that the Kabul 
River was at this time considered as the main course 
of the Indus. It is probable that the Kabul River (in 
Sanskrit Kubha, one of the seven rivers of the Rig- 
veda) gave its name to the region and eventually the 
town of Kabul, see below. 

Bibliography : J. Humlum et al., La geographic 
de 1 ’Afghanistan, etude d'un pays aride, Copenhagen 
1959 , 46; Pauly-Wissowa, Real Encyclopadie, 
Reihe 1, xi, 1361-2, s.v. Kophen, Kophes. 

2. The name of a region, and then of a town, 
in eastern Afghanistan, the city of Kabul being now 
the capital of that kingdom. The city lies in lat. 
34° 30' N. and long. 69° 13' E. at an altitude of 
1, 750-1,800 m. on the Kabul River in a fertile and 
well-watered plain surrounded by chains of mountains 
and hills. Its excellent position as a communications 
centre, where the route up the Kabul River valley 
meets the various routes across the Hindu Kush and 
the route from Ghazna and the south, made it a place 
of importance at an early date. 

In pre-Christian times, the Kabul region formed 
part of the Hellenized Bactrian states-system, but 
early in the Christian era it was overrun by invaders 
from the steppes to the north such as the Kushans 
and Kidarites and then the Hephthalites [see ha- 
yAtila]. Buddhism flourished there and in the whole 
of the Gandharan region, as the numerous stupas 
surviving in. the Kabul valley attest, and as the 
travel narrative of the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, 
Hiuen-Tsang, who knew Kabul as Kao-fu, likewise 
shows. Yet the diffusion of cultural influences from 
the Hindu Gandharan kingdom, based on Udabhan- 
dapur or Wayhind, favoured the indianisation of the 
Hephthalite rulers of Kabul and the replacement of 
Buddhism by Indian cults. At this period, Kabul 
remained the name of the whole district of the upper 
Kibul River valley rather than a specific town [see 
kAbulistAn]. Hence a Muslim geographer like Ya- 


‘kubl, Bulddn, 290-1, tr. Wiet, 106-7, gives as the chief 
town of the region the cryptic j*-, and the capital 
of the Kabul-Shahs as the fortress of j*-, possibly 
to be identified with the citadel of Kabul itself (Wiet 
reads these names as applying to a single place, 
Djarwin, following Marquart’s Diurwln in Erdtilahr, 

277-89). 

The name Kabul was known to the Arabs even in 
pre-Islamic times. The Djahill and Mukhadram poets 
(sc. those of the intermezzo between the pre-Islamic 
and Islamic periods) use the phrase Turk wa-Kabul as 
a synonym for remoteness, an Ultima Thule ; see 
T. Kowalski, Die altesten Erwdhnungen der Tiirken 
in der arabischen Literatur, in KCsA, ii (1926-32), 
38-41. However, first-hand knowledge of eastern 
Afghanistan came only with the expansion of the 
Arabs from their basins in Sistan and at Bust east¬ 
wards into Zamindawar and Zabulistan [qq.v.], the 
territories of the Zunbils, epigoni of the southern 
branch of the Hephthalites. These local rulers strong¬ 
ly resisted the Arabs for over two centuries, barring 
the way to the Kabul valley, and the fact that these 
Zunbils seem to have been related to the Kabul-Shahs 
made for solidarity against the Muslim raiders. 

During Mu'awiya’s caliphate, the governors of 
Sistan, 'Abd al-Rahman b. Samura and al-Rabi' b. 
Ziyad, raided as far as Kabul, compelling the local 
rulers there and in Zabulistan to pay tribute. The 
main product yielded by the raids through these 
inhospitable regions was, of course, slaves. ‘Abd 
al-Rabman brought back slaves captured at Kabul 
to his house at Ba$ra, where they built for him an 
oratory in the Kabul! architectural style (Balidhuri, 
Futuft, 397). The famous Syrian mauila scholar 
Makbiil al-DimashkL teacher of al-Awza‘I (d. 118/ 
736), had been captured at Kabul during the first 
Muslim raid there (Ibn Sa'd, vii/2, i6r; Ibn Khalli- 
kan, tr. iii, 437). Yet the political effects of these and 
subsequent raids were invariably transitory, and 
in ‘Abd al-Malik’s caliphate, a Muslim army under 
‘Ubayd Allah b. Abl Bakra suffered a grievous defeat 
in the Kabul region (78/697-8); it was to retrieve the 
Muslim position that the famous “Peacock Army” 
was sent out under Ibn al-Ash‘ath [q.v.]. In Harun 
al-Rashid’s time, the governor of Khurasan. al-Fa<}l 
b. Yabya al-Barmakl, sent expeditions into northern 
and eastern Afghanistan which strengthened the hold 
of Islam on certain parts of the region. In 179/795 
the general Ibrahim b. Diibril attacked Zabulistan 
and then penetrated to Kabul, at that time under the 
rule of the Turk-Shahl dynasty; and under al-Ma 5 - 
mun there was a further raid entailing the capture 
of the ruler of Kabul and his adoption of Islam. For 
some time under the governorship in Khurasan of 
‘Abd Allah b. TShir (213/828-230/845), the Kabul- 
Shah paid tribute to the Muslims in the form of 1% 
million dirhams annually plus 2,000 Oghuz Turkish 
slaves (Ibn Khurradadhbih. 38). 

Only under the $affarids of Sistan [q.v.] was real 
headway made by the Muslims. Thus Ya'kub b. 
Layth’s expedition of 256/870 via Balkh to Bamiyan, 
Kabul and the silver mines of Pandjhir brought about 
the first lengthy Muslim occupation of Kabul. Arab 
historians record the wonder excited in Baghdad by 
the presents of elephants and pagan idols from the 
Kabul valley forwarded by the §affarids (Tabari, 
iii, 1841; cf. Mas'udI, MurUdf, viii, 125-6). The is- 
lamisation of the Kabul region progressed consider¬ 
ably under Alptigin and the Turkish slave governors 
of Ghazna in the later decades of the 4tb/ioth cent¬ 
ury; under the Ghaznawids [q.v.], Kabul seems to 
have been a depAt for the army’s force of elephants 
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(Bosworth, The Ghaznaoids, 116-17). It now begins to 
be considered as administratively within the orbit 
of Ghazna rather than in that of the Bamivan-Ghor- 
band area, cf. MaicdisI, 297. 

The geographers of the 3rd/9th and 4th/ioth cen¬ 
turies give a somewhat vague and confused account 
of the Kabul region, especially since it was peri¬ 
pheral to the experience of most of them. Long be¬ 
fore it became islamised, Muslim merchants resorted 
to Kabul, primarily because it was an entrepot for 
the products of India: in the enumeration of Ibn 
KhurradSdhbih, 38, for inferior aloes wood, coconuts, 
saffron, and above all, myrobalanus (ihliladf, halil- 
adf), the astringent medicament, of which a special 
Chebuli or Kabuli variety was distinguished (see 
Yule and Burnell, Hobson-Jobson, a glossary 0} 
Anglo-Indian colloquial words and phrases, 607-10, 
and Laufer, Sino-Iranica, 378). Towards the be¬ 
ginning of the Ghaznawid period, Kabul begins to be 
distinguished as a town, with a mixed Muslim and 
Indian population (the Indians regarding Kabul as a 
pilgrimage centre), a strong citadel and a prosperous 
rabad or commercial quarter (MukaddasI, 304; 
Hudud al- c alam, in). 

The dominance of the capitals Ghazna and then 
FIruzkuh [qq.v.], under the Ghaznawids and Ghurids 
respectively, inevitably overshadowed Kabul, and 
contemporary sources do not have a great deal to 
say about it at this time. Such destructions of 
Ghazna as those of ‘Ala 5 al-Din Ghuri and Timur 
favoured the gradual rise once more of Kabul, al¬ 
though the traveller Ibn Battuta still found there in 
733/1333 a mere village, with nothing there of note 
save a zawiya or hermitage of the Sufi Shaykh IsmS‘il 
al-Afghani (Rihla, iii, 89-90, tr. Gibb, iii, 590-1). 
Eastern Afghanistan formed part of the TImQrid 
empire, and after TimQr’s death it became an ap¬ 
panage (soyurghdl) for Tlraurid princes. Thus AbO 
Sa'Id’s son Ulugh Beg (not to be confused with the 
more celebrated Ulugh Beg b. §hSh Rukh, d. 853/ 
1449, [?.v.]) reigned in Kabul and Ghazna from 
865/1461 to 907/1501-2. After his death, Kabul came 
temporarily under the control of the Arghunid 
Muklm, who had married a daughter of Ulugh Beg, 
until in 910/1504 Babur came from Transoxania and 
took over Kabul, compelling Muklm to retreat to 
Kandahar. Kabul now flourished under Babur, who 
is eloquent in his memoirs about the climate and 
natural beauties of the region, its amenities and its 
products, and the fact that it was a mecca for trading 
caravans, bringing thither the products of India, 
China, Central Asia and Persia; and it was at Kabul 
that BSbur laid out numerous gardens. He made it 
his centre for campaigns against Kandahar and into 
northern India, and his successors the Mughal Em¬ 
perors of India kept it firmly within the orbit of their 
dominions. For the first time, Kabul becomes a mint 
centre for gold and silver coinage, and Mughal 
coins were produced there down to the reign of 
‘Aziz al-DIn ‘Alamglr (1167/1754-1173/1759). It was 
to his favoured centre of KSbul that Babur’s body 
was brought, in accordance with his express desire, 
some years after his death at Agra in 937/1530; 
his tomb is now a pleasant spot on the slopes of the 
Shir Dawaza mountain on the west side of modern 
Kabul (see Babur-nama, tr. Beveridge, 188 ff., 705-6, 
709-11, lxxx-lxxxi). 

Nadir ShSh captured the citadel of Kabul in 1151/ 
1738, en route for his famous Indian campaign, but 
after his death in 1160/1747, the KlzIlbSsh garrison 
of K Jbul yielded it up to Abmad Shah Durrani of 
Kandahar [?.«.]. Under Ahmad’s son and successor 


Timur Shah, it became clear that the Durrani empire 
in north-western India could not be satisfactorily 
held from Kandahar, so Kabul became the capital. 
In this way began Kabul’s modern r 61 e as capital of 
Afghanistan, even though at times in the 19th century 
the authority of the amirs of Kabul was geographical¬ 
ly fairly circumscribed [for the history of the period, 
see Afghanistan, v]. The town suffered during the 
first two Afghan-British Wars and the civil strife 
between rival members of the Sadozay and Mu- 
bammadzay or Barakzay families. Thus when British 
forces returned to Kabul in autumn 1842, they burned 
the great bazaar of Kabul in retaliation for the mur¬ 
der of Macnaghten and the sufferings of the British 
forces during their retreat from Kabul at the begin¬ 
ning of that year. In recent decades, Kabul has ex¬ 
panded to a city of 435,000 people (1965 estimate), 
has acquired paved roads and has become a con¬ 
siderable industrial centre; in particular, it has ex¬ 
panded northwestwards in the Shahr-i Naw suburb 
towards the British Embassy and southwestwards 
towards the University of Kabul and King AmSn 
Allah’s former palace of the Dar al-Aman. 

Bibliography. For the geographical posi¬ 
tion of Kabul and the development of the modern 
city, see J. Humlum et al., La glographie de VAf¬ 
ghanistan, itude d'un pays aride, 130-9, and the 
detailed social, demographic and economic survey 
in H. Hahn, Die Stadt Kabul ( Afghanistan) und ihr 
Umlattd. i. Gestaltwandel einer orientalischen Stadt. 
ii. Sozialstruktur und wirtschaftliche Lags der 
Agrarbevolkerung im Stadtumland, Bonner geo- 
graphische Abhandlungen, Hefte 34-5, Bonn 
1964-5 (contains many useful maps). For Kabul’s 
history during the mediaeval period, see 
scattered references in R. Ghirshman, Les Chio- 
nites-Hephtalites, Cairo 1948; J. Marquart, £ran- 
laltr, Berlin 1901; C. E. Bosworth, Sistan under 
the Arabs, from the Islamic conquest to the rise of 
the Saffarids, Rome 1968; H. C. Ray, The dynastic 
history of Northern India, i, Calcutta 1931; M. 
Forstner, Ya c qub b. al-Lait und der Zunbil, in 
ZDMG, cxx/i (1970), 69-83. The information of 
the Muslim geographers is subsumed in Le Strange, 
The lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 348-50, to 
which should be added Ifudud al- c alam, tr. Mi- 
norsky, 11, 343-7. The Babur-nama, tr. A. S. Be¬ 
veridge, London 1921, devotes much space to the 
topography and products of the KSbul region. 
For the modern period, see the sources quoted 
in the bibliography to Afghanistan, i, and v; 
the accounts of 19th and early 20th century 
travellers and officials like Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, Alexander Bumes, J. P. Ferrier, Sir Thomas 
Holdich, etc., are especially valuable here. 

(C. E. Bosworth) 

kAbulistAn, the upper basin of the KSbul 
River (see preceding article), vaguely defined in 
early Islamic times as the region between BSmiySn 
in the west and Lamghan in the east. The geographer 
MukaddSsI (c. 375/985) includes within it all the 
country north of Ghazna and ZSbulistSn, i.e., the 
L6gar valley, cf. Le Strange, Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate, 349; and it is only about this time that 
the term "Kabul" becomes specialised for the name 
of the town rather than being applied to the whole 
region of KSbulistSn. In contemporary AfghSnistSn, 
the heart of the mediaeval KabulistSn has since 1964 
formed the wilayat or province of KSbul. 

(C. E. Bosworth) 

KABCS b. WUSHMAGlR b. ZIYAR, Shams 
al-Ma'alI Abu’l-Hasan (reigned 366-71/977-81 and 
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388-403/998 to 1012-13), fourth ruler of the Ziyarid 
dynasty which had been founded by Mardiwidj b. 
Ziyar [4.1).] and which ruled in 'fabaristan and Gurgan 
I Diurdian). Like other families rising to prominence 
in the “Daylami interlude” of Persian history, the 
Ziyarids endeavoured to attach themselves to the 
pre-Islamic Iranian past, and Kabus’s grandson 
Kay Ka’us makes Kabus's ancestors rulers of Gilan 
in the time of Kay Khusraw (Kabus-tiama, Preface). 
As under his predecessors, suzerainty over the Cas¬ 
pian coastlands continued in Kabus’s time to be dis¬ 
puted by the Samanids in Khurasan and the Buyids 
of western Persia. It seems to have been support 
from the Buyid c A<Jud al-Dawla [j.u.] which enabled 
Kabus to succeed his brother ?ahir al-Dawla Bisutun 
in 366/977, for the great Amir’s overlordship is 
acknowledged on Kabus’s first coins; it was also at 
this point that he received the honorific of ‘Shams 
al-Ma c ali’ from the Caliph al-faV. 

However, Kabus soon afterwards gave help to 
his son-in-law Fakhr al-Dawla [9.11.], the Buyid ruler 
of the Kurdish region of Djibal, against the latter’s 
brothers c A<Jud al-Dawla and Mu’ayyid al-Dawla. 
This course proved disastrous for Kabus. He lost 
control of much of Tabaristan by 369/979-80, and 
in 371/981-2 the remainder of his kingdom was in¬ 
vaded by Buyid forces under Mu’ayyid al-Dawla in 
person. After a defeat at Astarabad, Kabus and 
Fakhr al-Dawla were compelled to seek refuge in 
NIshapdr with the Samanid general Husam al-Dawla 
Tash. Despite Samanid aid, the two fugitives were 
unable to stage a revanche as long as ‘A<Jud al-Dawla 
lived. The Caspian region remained under Mu’ayyid 
al-Dawla’s control until his death in 373/984, when 
Fakhr al-Dawla returned from Nishapur and with the 
§abib Ibn 'Abbad’s support, became ruler in Rayy 
and Diibal. Buvid ingratitude prevented Kabfls from 
sharing in this reversal of fortunes, and it was not 
until after Fakhr al-Dawla’s death that Kabus, 
after 17 years' exile among the Samanids, returned 
at the invitation of the local people to his ancestral 
lands (388/998). 

The events of Kabus’s second reign are less well- 
documented in the sources; nor do we possess any 
coins from these later years. The historians relate 
that Kabus’s tyrannical and bloodthirsty rule, which 
had culminated in the execution of the governor of 
Astar&bad for alleged Mu'tazill beliefs, finally led 
to a military revolt. Kabus agreed to abdicate in 
favour of his son Manuiihr; but shortly afterwards 
the rebels murdered him by exposure to the winter 
cold (403/1012-13). His mausoleum, erected in 397/ 
1006-7, may still be seen outside the modern town 
of Gurgan [see gunbaoh-i kabus]. After Kabus’s 
death, the Ziyarid kingdom fell increasingly under 
the influence of the Ghaznawids, heirs to the Sama¬ 
nids in Khurasan. 

Despite his reputation for cruelty, Kabus achieved 
a great contemporary renown as a scholar and poet 
in both Arabic and Persian. His long exile among 
the Samanids brought him into fertile contact with 
the luminaries of the brilliant Bukhara court culture. 
In the Yatimat al-dahr, Tha'alibi calls him ‘‘the seal 
of rulers, the outstanding figure of the age, and the 
fountainhead of all equity and beneficence”, whilst 
Ibn Shuhayd, cited in Ibn Bassam’s Dhakhira. i/i, 
202 (cf. Ch. Pellat, Ibn Shuhayd, Hayatuhu wa- 
dtharuhu, Amman 1966, 132), links him with BadI' 
al-Zaman al-Hamadhanl as the leading figures in the 
new wave of rhymed-ptose writers. The extant Arabic 
works of Kabus comprise a collection of rasdHl and 
a work on adab and proverbs, but 'Askari gives high 


praise to a Risala fi'l-iftikhdr uia’l-Htdb, now lost 
(see Brockelmann, S I, 154). Kabus was also an ex¬ 
pert calligrapher and authority on astrology. As a 
patron of the arts, he received the dedication of ver¬ 
ses by several of the great poets of the time, but the 
greatest lustre accruing to him came from his asso¬ 
ciation with Ibn Sina (Avicenna), who fled from 
Kh w arazm for refuge at Kabus’s court before going 
on to Rayy, and also from his association with 
Biruni, who came to Gurgan shortly after Kabus’s 
restoration in 388/998 and there dedicated to the 
amir his al-Athdr al-bdHya. 
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(C. E. Bosworth) 
KAbOS-NAME [see kay ka’us]. 

KABYLIA, a mountainous region in the 
Algerian Tell. The word Kabylia, coined by the 
French, means “land of the Kabyles” (bildd al- 
Kabd’il). This name is of fairly recent origin, however, 
for it is not found in the works of Arabic historians 
and geographers; it is probably of oral origin and 
intended for use by foreigners, Europeans; it 
seems to have been introduced into geographic 
nomenclature by European writers from the 16th 
century onwards. The word “Kabyle”, the etymology 
of which is sometimes questioned, seems to corres¬ 
pond to the Arabic word kaba’il, plural of kabila 
“tribe”, which certain Arabic writers used as a 
synonym for the Berbers. It was already employed 
with this meaning by the author of the Rawfl al-Ifirtas 
who, in various passages enumerating the contingents 
of the Marlnid armies (notably pp. 217 and 238 of the 
Arabic text), carefully distinguishes between the 
liabaHl and the Arabs. 

Geography and Economy. To the east of 
the plain of Mitidja a barrier of high land extends 
as far as the Tunisian frontier; these mountainous 
regions constitute the Kabylias, whose unity is as 
much physical as human. Close to the Mediterranean 
the base of ancient rocks, granite and micaceous, 
which in all probability constitutes the geological basis 
of North Africa, rises and forms a coastal rim, out¬ 
cropping as plateaux, deeply dissected by erosion 
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into long parallel projections: such are the massifs 
of the Arbaa n-Ath-Iraten (formerly Fort National), 
Collo, and Edugh. The crystalline rocks have more 
recent strata, of which two are of great geographic 
importance: the secondary calcareous rocks were 
folded into long ranges spiked with peaks; the highest 
point of one of them, the Djurdjura, is the Lalla 
Khadidja at 2308 m.; the Djebel Babor rises to 2004 
m. The tertiary sandstones spread out in an increas¬ 
ingly continuous surface layer from the west to the 
east, and because of the nature of the soils deriving 
from them are forested. Near the sea, torrents plunge 
over the Kabylian rim, where they gouge out virtually 
inaccessible vertical gorges; the gorges of Palestro 
and Kerrata and the canyons of Rhumel have a cer¬ 
tain grandeur. 

The northern flanks of the Kabylias are exposed 
to the masses of humid air originating in the Atlantic, 
thus receiving heavy rainfalls. One of the highest 
annual average rainfalls in Algeria, 1773 mm., was 
recorded at Bessombourg in the Collo massif. By 
reason of the altitude the precipitation can take the 
form of snow in midwinter, even reaching the depth 
of one metre at the £ Ayn al-Hammam station (former¬ 
ly Michelet). Abundant humidity and the predomi¬ 
nance of siliceous soils favour the spread of forests. 
Here they cover vast areas; in the main they are of 
oak, carpeting the middle slopes: the cork on the 
Numidian sandstones, the zan (chines ziens, quercus 
Mirbeckii), the afares (quercus castaneafolia) and 
balliii or hazelnut oak. Above 1,500 m. the cedar 
takes over; it used to grow on the scree on the slopes 
of the Djurdjura. Trees are important in the everyday 
life of the people of Kabylia: ash trees close to their 
houses are used to support vines; their leaves are used 
as fodder for cattle in summer and the wood is used 
in the manufacture of agricultural tools and domestic 
utensils. Olives and figs, which flourish as high as 
600 m. and 1,000 m. above sea level respectively, 
are important components of the diet of the moun¬ 
tain dweller. 

All these geographical elements, relief, humidity, 
low temperatures and forests, contribute to making 
the Kabylias an unproductive mountainous environ¬ 
ment which became the refuge of a population deter¬ 
mined to preserve its identity in the face of invaders. 
The Berber ethos has been maintained for centuries; 
it has kept its essential characteristics: its old social 
organization and its customs. Islam may have been 
accepted, but it was wholly vested with beliefs 
peculiar to Berber traditions. Arabic has not wholly 
supplanted Berber dialects, which are still in use 
throughout Great Kabylia. 

The Kabylian mountains are closely kin to those 
of the western Mediterranean, their landscape bearing 
the imprint of the same ancient civilization. This is 
borne out first by the type of dwelling. In the Arbaa 
n-Ath-Iraten massif the village predominates: it runs 
along a single central street which follows the line 
of the ridge. Stone houses roofed with round tiles 
are inhabited by a group of families, the kharruba, 
who refer to each other as brothers; each conjugal 
family occupies one room divided in two by a bench: 
on one side the people, on the other the livestock. 
The rooms are arranged around a central courtyard 
shut off on the outside by a double wooden door. In 
contrast to the collective village or lhadderijt is the 
tiifik, which is made up of scattered hamlets. Such 
dwelling places, perched high up and reached by 
winding paths, seem to have been imposed by the 
concern common to the populations of the Mediterra¬ 
nean world for protection against the attacks of neigh¬ 


bours or strangers. Another possible explanation i s 
that they meet the requirements for working a soil 
which is particularly difficult to utilize. Threshing 
floor and oil presses are installed at the entrance 
to the village. Under the walls of the houses the wo¬ 
men cultivate small vegetable gardens. The slopes, 
rarely terraced, support groves of olive and fig trees, 
and fields of barley. The valley bottoms, where the 
wadis flow between steep banks covered with brush¬ 
wood, are chilling, narrow, damp and gloomy, and it 
is easy to see why they remain uninhabited. The 
people are concentrated on the high land, moving 
from ridge to ridge. Where the valleys widen out into 
alluvial plains, the population abandons the high 
land, spreading out into tufiks among the of barley 
fields. As in Lesser Kabylia, people are occasionally 
so dispersed that family huts are isolated in the midst 
of grazing for the oxen. 

The geographer will be surprised at the almost 
total absence of terrace agriculture and the pastoral 
movement of flocks which have enabled other Medi¬ 
terranean mountain dwellers to turn their environ¬ 
ment to the best account. Instead, the Kabylian 
works silver, copper and wood to make coarse 
jewellery, carved tables and engraved dishes, while 
his wife weaves woollen carpets and makes pottery 
decorated with geometric figures. Pedlars travelled 
beyond the Mediterranean to sell these objects. Such 
ingenuity does not suffice to explain the great densi¬ 
ties of population concentrated in such an unfavour¬ 
able geographical environment: more than 140 in¬ 
habitants to the square kilometre in the major part 
of the Great Kabylia of Tizi Ouzou, with a maximum 
of 250 inhabitants in the district of Arbaa-n-Ath 
Iraten; between 95 and 140 in the Lesser Kabylia 
of Bidjaya (formerly Bougie); between 70 and 95 in 
the Lesser Kabylia of Collo and the districts of Skikda 
(formerly Philippeville) and ‘Annaba (formerly 
Bone). These extraordinary population densities 
characterize a strongly structured human environ¬ 
ment, appearing to be an instinctive defence to ensure 
the survival of a population which believes itself 
constantly threatened. 

Be that as it may, the Kabylians could not have 
survived in such numbers if they had been reduced 
to living off the produce of their mountains. To these 
scanty resources they added the far more abundant 
ones available through emigration. The massifs are 
reservoirs of manpower from which the plains, settled 
at an early date, and the developing towns tapped a 
supply of workers when they needed them. Algiers 
is in part a Kabylian city; the outskirts constitute a 
waiting zone where those who still dare not face the 
unknown of the city crowd together: Ain Taya has 
grown at the fastest rate, increasing from 2,910 in¬ 
habitants in 1954 to 21,906 in 1966. The urban cen¬ 
tres of the mountains are also growing: in 12 years 
the population of Tizi Ouzou has risen from 6,056 
to 25,852; that of Bidjaya from 29,748 to 59,991; 
that of Constantine from 111,315 to 240,672. 

Since the beginning of the 20th century mountain 
dwellers from the east of Algeria have even crossed 
the sea to look for jobs in France and neighbouring 
countries. The 1966 census brings the number of 
emigrants living abroad who have remained in touch 
with their families by sending letters and money up 
to 268,000; according to the 1968 French census 
there were 612,000 natives of all regions of Algeria 
living in France. The two Kabylian d6partements of 
Tizi Ouzou (Great Kabylia) and S6tif (Lesser Kabylia) 
account for 20.77% and 25.99%, *•<., over 46% of 
all Algerian emigrants, which represents 16.9% and 
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14.5% of their total populations: thus one in six of 
those born in Great Kabylia lives abroad. The sums 
(savings and allowances) remitted by workers to their 
families have risen annually to 900 million Algerian 
dinars, a currency contribution exceeding that de¬ 
rived from the export of wine or citrus fruit. Almost 
half of this income is sent to the Kabylias, whose basic 
resource is now their labour force of young men. 

The results of emigration have not all been happy. 
The equilibrium of the mountain settlements has been 
upset. Several regions in Great and Lesser Kabylia 
have temporarily lost 20-50% of their adult male 
population. Old people, women and children predomi¬ 
nate: there are not enough workers to cultivate the 
fields and shrub plantations. Agriculture is reduced 
to gardening on the outskirts of the villages and is 
declining. The wasteland gains more ground each 
year. Goats or poultry are reared on a small scale 
at the expense of flocks, which are decreasing in size. 
Traditional society has been disturbed, with a mone¬ 
tary economy supplanting the exchange of goods in 
kind. As food and clothes are bought from the local 
trader, the number of shops increases: the old ped¬ 
lar has settled down. Often the standard of living 
has risen: foodstuffs such as sugar, tea, coffee and 
bread baked from wheat are becoming part of the 
regular diet. The returning emigrant often brings 
back luxury goods like cameras and transistor radios 
as presents. On his lavishly celebrated arrival, he 
introduces new ideas, tastes and desires which trans¬ 
form the outlook of his people. It is difficult for a 
young worker from a Renault factory to accept the 
absolute authority of an old man whose experience 
owes nothing to the modern world; breaking with tra¬ 
dition, he leaves the paternal roof and settles with 
his wife and children in a more open house, equipped 
with chimneys. Thus conjugal families often leave 
the kharruba. 

The Algerian government is aware of the dangers 
involved in emigration: if France should refuse to 
take in these workers, the economic and social con¬ 
sequences in Kabylia would be extremely grave. To 
put an end to this dependent state, the establishment 
of new jobs is envisaged to attract the emigrants 
home and to ensure their reintegration into the na¬ 
tional economy by 1985. This goal can be reached only 
through large-scale industrialization of the mountain 
regions. For several years the number of newly-cre¬ 
ated jobs there has been increasing. The largest tex¬ 
tile complex in Algeria, which will employ 2,200 
workers, has been established in Great Kabylia at 
DrJ'ben Khedda (formerly Mirabeau). In Lesser Ka¬ 
bylia Bidjaya today is an oil port capable of handling 
14 million tons a year. Further to the east Constan¬ 
tine has a textile factory. Skikda will soon have a 
huge factory producing methane. The region of 
'AnnJba, which houses the leading metallurgical 
complex of al-IJadjar (formerly Duzerville), is tending 
to become a focal point of development, the centre 
for a vast mountain hinterland. 

In spite of its indisputable unity, the Kabylian 
world is divided into several differentiated regional 
entities. Great Kabylia is unquestionably the most 
individualistic, comprising from north to south 
the slight mountainous ridge of the Mizrana, behind 
the sheer slope from Dellys to Tigzirt, the rich valley 
of Sebaou, the ancient massif of Tizi-Ouzou, and the 
mighty limestone sierra of Diurdiura. whose southern 
slope comes down into the Soummam valley. Here 
the Berber ethos has been preserved: the people 
living in the heights have remained firmly attached 
to their own language and customs, resisting 


changes brought by Islam and French colonization. 
Beyond the forested borderland of Yakouren, the Ka¬ 
bylias are populated by Arabic-speaking Berbers. 
The Lesser Kabylia of Bidjaya, comprising the lower 
valley of the Soummam and the Babor mountain 
range, is occupied by small communities who make a 
living by tilling the soil and raising oxen. The Ka¬ 
bylian Collo massif shelters wild peoples in the heart 
of its dense forests. Eastern Kabylia is a region of 
wooded mountain ranges, interspersed by basins 
where richer agriculture and facilities for transport 
have allowed towns to develop; Skikda, Constantine, 
'Annaba, Guelma and Souk Ahras are poles of 
attraction for the mountain dwellers. 

(H. Isnard) 

Ethnography. A significant proportion of the 
inhabitants of Kabylia, though the precise number is 
impossible to determine, is Berber-speaking, occu¬ 
pying Kabylia of the Diurdiura or Great Kabylia in 
particular. Although the inhabitants of Lesser 
Kabylia or Kabylia of the Babors are Berber-speak¬ 
ing to a slight degree only, Berber customs are firmly 
rooted among them. However, the Kabyles cannot 
be considered as constituting one true ethnic group, 
for all the evidence points to their being ethnically 
different, although their origins are obscure. They 
form part of the relatively ancient, pre-Carthaginian 
peoples of North Africa who probably arrived from 
different directions, but at least some from the 
Mediterranean. Living together for centuries in the 
Maghrib, they eventually built up a common civili¬ 
zation with a single language, which was not written 
down in the majority of cases and diversified into a 
great number of dialects with many features in 
common. 

This essentially rural civilization has lasted until 
the present day in spite of historical vicissitudes and 
the other civilizations—Carthaginian, Roman, Ara¬ 
bic, Turkish and French—which confronted it. Per¬ 
haps the Kabyles became more firmly attached to 
their ancestral way of life the humbler and more 
rustic they perceived it to be; at any rate, they had 
no wish to sacrifice it for the elaborate civilization 
of the Arabs, for example. That the latter was ac¬ 
commodated to a greater extent than any other was 
the result of a long association, it is true, but also 
because of the numerous eastern elements in Berber 
civilization and the affinities established at an early 
date. Much has been written on the customs of the 
Kabyles which, generally speaking, vary from commu¬ 
nity to community. Their rule of law, which until 
practically the present day was hardly ever written 
down but was preserved in the memory of all, 
differs on several points, notably the disinheritance 
of women, from Muslim law. Under French occupa¬ 
tion a number of customs were recorded in French 
for the benefit of the magistrates, and French law 
gradually came to modify local custom and Muslim 
law. 

That the Kabyles have been Muslims for a very 
long time is certain. Perhaps they embraced Khari- 
jjjism during its greatest expansion (from the middle 
of the 2nd/8th century), but no information is avail¬ 
able on this point. At the time of the French occu¬ 
pation it was apparent that Kabylian society pro¬ 
fessed an Islam more pietist than dogmatic, and that 
numerous holy men and women were venerated 
in the country. Religious figures, members of religious 
brotherhoods, and marabouts or Shut fa’ enjoyed 
great esteem, often using their influence to settle 
differences arising between families or tribal groups, 
and had such privileges as exemption from tax. They 
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were almost the sole bearers of the written, that is 
Arabic, culture, which on the evidence of the work of 
Shavkh al-Warthllanl (i2th/i8th century) was fairly 
rudimentary. They were however capable of teaching 
the basics of Arabic and a smattering of theology and 
Muslim law. Significant also were the religious 
brotherhoods, that founded by Sidi Muljammad 
‘Abd al-Rabman Abu Kabrayn (Bu Kabrin) (1126/ 
1715-1208/1798) being by far the most important. 
Alongside God, the Prophet and the saints, the 
Kabyles believed firmly in the existence of maleficent 
and beneficent forces closely interwoven with man’s 
existence. 

Finally, we must consider the oral tradition in 
the Kabyle language, as distinct from the limited lit¬ 
erature written in Arabic. Numerous specimens from 
this very rich field have been collected, transcribed 
and very often translated by orientalists or Kabyles. 
It was handed down within the framework of the 
family or village and subject to all the hazards in¬ 
herent in a purely oral transmission. The tradition was 
also preserved by professionals who travelled from 
village to village singing the praises of God and the 
saints and recounting the struggles of tribes and the 
exploits of warriors. Others were practitioners of a 
more lighthearted, even bawdy, style. Verse was 
important, for it was more easily remembered than 
prose, and pious, moral and humorous tales were 
popular. This largely unexplored treasure is in great 
danger of disappearing, for the young are no longer 
interested in such old ways. 

History. It is more or less established that 
neither the Carthaginians nor the Romans penetrated 
deeply into the Kabylian bloc. There are significantly 
few Roman ruins in Djurdjura, except in some coastal 
settlements. Arab civilization reached Kabylia of the 
Babors by the end of the 3rd/gth century, as evi¬ 
denced by the welcome given by the Kutama to the 
Fafimid missionary Abu 'Abd Allah al-Shl'i, but 
seems to have reached Kabylia of the ITjurdjura 
only in the shape of Islam, which was probably 
introduced at an early date though in superficial 
fashion. In fact, throughout the Middle Ages little 
is beard of Kabylia. It was subject to the Almohads, 
but we have no idea under what conditions it then 
came under the authority of the Haf$ids or of the 
ZayyJnids of Tlemcen, and sometimes, for very 
short periods, even the Marinids of Fez. Kabylia 
seems rather to have survived these vicissitudes 
than to have played a prominent rdle, and it may 
be supposed that during this period of more than 
two centuries it was largely autonomous. 

It is not until the ioth/i6th century that the 
Kabyles, perhaps unwittingly, took an active part 
in the history of the Maghrib. The Barbarossa 
brothers, ‘Arudj and then JKhayr al-DIn [?.v.], made 
the Djidjelli region their first base of operations, with 
Algiers as their final objective. Since the Kabylian 
massifs constituted a screen between Djidjelli and 
Algiers, the Turks were forced to take account of 
the local inhabitants who could cut off their route, 
and the latter had to adopt attitudes which ob¬ 
viously influenced subsequent events. At that time 
the Kabyle peoples were divided between three 
powers, which Western writers called the kingdom 
of Kuko, the kingdom of Labbfcs (Banu 'Abbas) and 
the principality of the BanO Djubar. The last-named 
held sway over the tribes inhabiting the coastal zone 
to the east of Bidjaya. The kingdom of LabWs 
was situated to the east of the Wadi ’1-Sahil or 
Summam, and spread over at least part of Kabylia 
of the Babors; that of Kuko stretched from Djurdjura 


to the sea and was served by the port of Azeffun: 
in other words it included the major part of Kabylia 
of the Djurdjura. At the time of ‘Arudj, the leader 
of Kuko was named Ahmad b. al-Kadi; ‘Arudj con¬ 
cluded an alliance with him, obtaining contingents of 
mountain fighters as reinforcements for his scanty 
Turkish army. During this time the Banu Djubar and 
the Banu ‘Abbas usually sided with the Spaniards 
from Bidjaya. Under Khavr al-DIn the scene changed: 
having quarrelled with him, Ibn al-IJadi went so far 
as to attack him, and played no small part in his 
short-lived surrender of Algiers (1520-25). The Turks 
then turned back towards the Banu ‘Abbas and 
regained the upper hand. A similar state of affairs 
must have obtained during almost the whole of 
Turkish domination, with the different Kabyle groups 
sometimes allying themselves with the rulers of 
Algiers, then rebelling against them for a time, until, 
besieged in their mountains, they were obliged to 
negotiate in order to gain breathing space. Occasion¬ 
ally a matrimonial alliance strengthened the bonds 
between the Kabyles and Algiers, (the marriage of 
Hasan Pasha to a daughter of the king of KQko in 
1560); often Kabyle contingents arrived to reinforce 
the Turkish troops (during the Turkish expedition 
against Morocco in 1574). This did not prevent the 
Kabyles from continuing their intermittent relation¬ 
ship with Spain nor from welcoming Christian pris¬ 
oners who escaped from Algiers: it was in this way 
that in 1559 the chief of the Banu ‘Abbas had at his 
disposal “a good troop of musketeers” (Haledo, 
Histoire des Rots d’Alger, 119) and that for about ten 
years, from 1598 to 1608, the leader of Kuko main¬ 
tained close relations with Philip III of Spain, who 
at one point thought of taking Algiers with the help 
of the Kabyles (Carlos Rodriguez Jouliz Saint Cyr, 
Felipe III y el Rey dc Cuco, Madrid 1954)- These 
vicissitudes sometimes brought in their wake internal 
political changes, such as the disappearance of the 
kingdom of Kuko and its transformation into a con¬ 
federation of the Zwawa, or the birth of a new con¬ 
federation of the Geshtula (I gush dal) in the western 
part of Djurdjura at the instigation of a shavkh 
named Gassem (Kasim). 

Right up to the end, Turkish authority remained 
very shaky. The theoretically subject tribes were split 
into two Kaidates, Boghni and Sebaou plus the town 
of Bidjaya. To maintain law and order and to raise 
taxes the Kaids had at their disposal several hundred 
janissaries, stationed at fortified posts, and troops 
of auxiliaries, some black (‘aWd). They intervened as 
little as possible in local affairs and held the country 
by the constant threat of a blockade which it could 
not withstand, for the resources brought from 
outside were indispensable. In addition the Turks 
fostered local discord and gave their support to re¬ 
ligious personalities by helping them erect sacred 
buildings. On the whole Turkish rule left no bitter 
taste in Kabylia since it was not rigidly enforced: 
“In popular songs the Turk is represented as a brave, 
dignified character; when the poet wishes to praise 
one of his compatriots, he compares him to a Turk” 
(Hanoteau, Poisie popvlaire de la Kabylie du Djur- 
djura, 63-4, n. 3). 

During the Turkish period the Kabyle populations 
preserved their political and administrative in¬ 
stitutions intact. These constituted an aggregate 
of small republics grouped into a federation extending 
over a small area. The political and administrative 
unit was the village ( thaddartk ), which was subdivided 
into groups, called adrim, fharifOi, tahherrUbt and 
kharriba according to locality. A collection of several 
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villages bound by reciprocal obligations constituted 
a tribe, c arsh. At the time of the French conquest 
there were 1,400 villages divided among 120 tribes. 
A federation of several tribes was called thakbitih 
(Arabic kabila). In certain cases several confedera¬ 
tions united as a temporary measure for communal 
military action, but any alliance outside the tribe was 
very unstable. 

The village seems to have been a municipal 
republic subject to the authority of the citizens’ as¬ 
sembly (thadimaHth, Arabic dxamd’-a), which had very 
far-reaching powers. It appointed a president (amofc- 
frran, amghar, amin) charged with carrying out its 
decisions, and tcmmin (sing, fatnen, Arabic damin) 
as his deputies, or perhaps his supervisors. The 
dfama'-a assessed the quota and allocation of taxes, 
decided on war and peace, regulated relief funds and 
modified local customs if the need arose. It was com¬ 
posed of all the male inhabitants old enough to ob¬ 
serve the fast of Ramacjin, but in reality decisions 
were made by an oligarchy of rich and influential 
men who laid down the law. The authority of the 
4 iamd ( a was limited by the respect it owed to the 
rights of individuals and families, and by customs in 
force. Tribes and confederations employed the same 
type of organization, but the more widespread the 
grouping the looser the bonds of solidarity between 
its members. Moreover this solidarity was restricted 
by the existence within all the groups of soff, or par¬ 
ties, of whose origins and methods of functioning little 
is known. In short, Kabylia was made up of very 
small units whose relations with each other were 
perpetually unstable, and as the traveller al-Warthl- 
lanl bears witness, the country lived in a state of 
endemic anarchy. 

Such was the situation in Kabylia when the French 
disembarked at Algiers in 1830. They immediately 
came into contact with the Kabvles, since the latter 
were numerous in the capital, but had no thought of 
occupying their country, because, for several years, 
they were not even sure if they would remain in 
Algiers. After the departure of the Turkish garrisons, 
Kabylia enjoyed a period of complete independence 
which was hardly conducive to the cohesion of the 
country. Nevertheless an immediate understanding 
was reached between the Kabyles and the new occup¬ 
ants, since from August 1830 onwards Bourmont 
contemplated establishing military units of Zwawa 
(Zouaves); the chequered career of these units opened 
on 1 October 1830. 

Before the French took any real interest in the 
Kabyles the amir 'Abd al-Kadir made approaches to 
them, since he considered them part of his sphere 
of influence as defined by the treaty of Tafna, and 
since he knew them to be hostile to French domi¬ 
nation. He appointed a khalifa of Sebaou, but was not 
recognized as sultan by the Kabyles. When Bugeaud 
was appointed governor-general and commander-in¬ 
chief, he was too absorbed in his struggle against ‘Abd 
al-Kadir to attend to Kabylia; this he did in 1844, 
when, as soon as he gained a slight respite, he occu¬ 
pied Dellys. In 1847, in spite of French government 
opinion, he embarked on a fresh campaign and had 
some successes on the periphery of the territory, but 
the problem of the Kabyle massif remained more or 
less untouched. It was only after the election in 
France of Prince-President Louis Napoleon Bonapar¬ 
te that the Kabylian question was taken up again. A 
campaign against the supposed sharif Abu Baghla 
opened in 1851, followed by another in Kabylia of 
the Babors led by General de Saint Arnaud which 
resulted in the decisive occupation of Djidjelli. 


Kabylia of the Djurdjura remained unconquered, 
however, and disturbances were frequent, especially 
at the instigation of the Rafimaniyya brotherhood. 
On each occasion the French reacted, finally deciding 
to occupy the Kabylian massif completely, under the 
leadership of Marshal Randon, the governor-general. 
After a campaign, made difficult by the nature of the 
terrain and the tenacity of the tribes, the latter 
submitted at the beginning of July 1857. In return 
for hostages and a war tax the Kabyl tribes secured 
the preservation of their municipal regime, but the 
great native commands which had continued to 
exist in the face of many vicissitudes progressively 
disappeared. 

The two Kabylias played an active part in the 1871 
insurrection, and were harshly punished by confisca¬ 
tion of land and heavy fines; the municipal assemblies 
were theoretically suppressed, but the amins of the 
communities were maintained; French magistrates 
were introduced into the Djurdjura, charged with 
preserving Kabyle custom. Later, from 1880 onwards, 
Kabylia of the Djurdjura was divided into four 
“communes mixtes” and four judicial districts, and for 
several years gallicization was pursued with a 
measure of success. With the agreement of his prin¬ 
cipal councellors, Jules Cambon then clamped down 
on Kabyle politics, which he considered illusory. At 
the time of the creation of the Financial Delegations 
(1898), the Kabylias provided six (four for Kabylia 
of the Djurdjura) out of 21 native delegates. This 
mark of favour was followed by a new tendency to 
gallicize Kabylia, especially through the schools, 
which were relatively well-developed in this part of 
Algeria. At about the same period Kabyle emigration 
to France began. At first it was slight, but it conform¬ 
ed to avery ancient Kabyle tradition and need, and 
increased in volume during World War I. It produced 
quite a considerable rush of capital into the country 
with the workers sending all their savings to their 
families. 

Thus it is not surprising after that that the Kabyles 
took a large part in the development of the "North 
African Star”, founded in Paris in 1926 at the insti¬ 
gation of the French Communist Party and largely 
composed of Kabyles. As this group, which from 1927 
was led by Massali Hadjdj, soon clamoured for the 
independence of Algeria, a number of Kabyls found 
themselves at the head of the Algerian independence 
movement, although in the country itself tradition 
remained strong. It was on the border of Kabylia 
or in Kabylia of the Babors that the 1945 Algerian 
insurrection broke out; like that of 1871, it was firm¬ 
ly punished. From 1947 onwards a small group of 
Kabyles under the leadership of Belkasem Krim (Ibn 
al-Kasim Karim) decided, for political reasons, to live 
as outlaws: this group became the core of the 1954 
revolt in Kabylia. 

Individual Kabyles, like Krim, Ait Ahmad, Boudiaf, 
Ouamran, etc., played a decisive role in triggering 
the Algerian War, whether they were directing action 
on the spot or living outside Algeria and travelling 
the world over to promote the Algerian cause. There 
was even a period (1955-7) when the action under¬ 
taken in Algeria was directed by the Kabyle Ramdan 
Aban. The apogee of this period came in August 1956 
with the Soummam Valley Congress, inspired and 
brought into being by Aban and Krim. Of the death 
of the former in 1959 little is known; the latter was 
one of the negotiators of the Evian Agreement, which, 
in March 1962, put an end to the Algerian War. Not 
content with providing several influential leaders, a 
very large part of the population of Kabylia partici- 
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pated in the war, and the entire population maintain¬ 
ed silence about the movements of the members of the 
National Liberation Army. At the end of the war the 
sector of Kabylia of the Diurdiura (Wildya III) was 
under the command of a Kabyle, Colonel Moband u 
1 -tfadi. After the war and the referendum instituting 
independence, a fierce struggle for power began in 
Algeria, especially between the members of the 
N.L.F. who arrived from abroad and certain resist¬ 
ance groups (Wildya III and IV); among the latter 
were the Kabyles of Wildya III, including Belkasem 
Krim. On several occasions (July and the end of 
August) they united in their mountain stronghold, 
and then matters were settled, at least on the sur¬ 
face. But the uneasiness continued, as witness the 
referendum and presidential election of September 
1963 in which a great many abstentions were recorded 
in the electoral constituencies of the Diurdiura. 

Not long afterwards, on 29 September 1963, Ka¬ 
bylia of the Djurdiura rose under the leadership of 
Ait Ahmed and Colonel Moband u 1 -IJadi, seemingly 
on the pretext of the government’s dissolution of the 
Socialist Forces Front, founded by Alt Ahmed. The 
actual hostilities were insignificant, and the Alge- 
rian-Moroccan fighting which broke out on October 
11 was made the occasion of smoothing over the 
conflict; everything returned to normal after October 
20, although Ait Ahmed remained underground. 
This general protest by the Kabyles had an important 
consequence: the meeting of the N.L.F. Congress of 
April 1964, where, for the first time since the end of 
the war, it was possible to speak freely in outlining a 
common programme for the new Algerian state. In 
spite of this, outrages still took place in several places 
in Kabylia from April to June 1964 and Kabyle 
participation in the legislative election of 20 Septem¬ 
ber was small: 57.38% voters and an appreciable 
number of blank papers. 

Subsequently Ait Ahmed was arrested (17 October 

1964) , condemned to death and reprieved (12 April 

1965) . Escaping on 30 April he went to swell the 
opposition group living outside Algeria. Belkasem 
Krim founded an opposition movement abroad on 15 
October 1967. For the moment all this is of little con¬ 
sequence. On the spot, the local elections of February 
1967 were still marked by a large percentage of ab¬ 
stentions in Kabylia. But the government of Colonel 
Boumedienne (Abu Madyan) has ensured that 
Kabylia is peaceful, and in October 1968 published 
an economic and social development programme for 
Great Kabylia, matched by a sizeable number of 
millions of Algerian dinars. 
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KACCH [see Supplement], 

KACCHl or KACCH GANDAWA, province of 
Pakistani Baluiistan extending from 27° 53' to 
29° 35' N. and from 67° n' to 68° 28' E. It forms 
a level plain enclosed on the north and east by the 
southern Sulayman range and on the west by the 
Kirthar Ranges. To the south it is open, being bound¬ 
ed by the plain of northern Sindh. 

The history of the region is more closely connected 
with that of Sindh than that of BalufistSn. Its chief 
town, Kandabll (probably Gandawa) is said to have 
been taken by the Brahman Ray Cai in the 7th centu¬ 
ry A.D., and to have been despoiled by the Arabs 
many times after the conquest. The region later 


passed into the control of the Sumras and Sammas 
of Sindh. The Baloi arrived in the 9th/i5th century, 
but they were never a strong political force and con¬ 
trol passed first to the Arghuns, then to the Mughals, 
and at last to the Kalhoras of Sindh. In 1153/1740 
Mir 'Abd Allah, the Abmadzay Khan of Kalat, was 
killed by the Kalhoras, and Nadir Shah made the 
region over to the Brahui in compensation. Later, 
before the creation of Pakistan, it formed part of 
the Khanate of Kalat [g.t>.] with the exception of 
small areas in the eastern half of Kaiihl, where the 
Dombkl, UmaranI and Kahirl tribes were only 
nominally subject to the Khan. These tribes lie to the 
east of the railway from Jacobabad to Quetta, which 
traverses the province from south to north. The 
territory west of this line is also mainly occupied by 
Baloi tribes with the exception of the area near 
Dhadhar in the north, where nomadic Brahuis are 
found. Everywhere there is a large settled population 
of Djatfs (i.e. Dja£ [?.v.]). There are no large towns; 
Gandawa, Shoran, Dhadhar. Sib! and Lahr! are the 
principal places. Cultivation is carried on by irrigation 
from the small streams and hill-torrents which issue 
from the mountains: the Nari and Boian on the 
north, the Mula and Sukledji on the west, and the 
Lahri and Chattar on the east. The valleys of the 
Mula, Boian and Nari form passes by which com¬ 
munication with the uplands has been carried on 
from time immemorial. The two first-named are now 
traversed by railways which lead to Quetta and 
Peshin by the Boian and Hamai countries. The 
population is scattered but denser than in most 
parts of Baluiistan. 

Bibliography : Census of India 1901 and 7972. 

Balochistan. Imperial Gazetteer of India, 1908, s.v. 

Kacchi. See also balOCistAn, sindh. 

(M. Longworth Dames*) 

IJApA* (a.), originally meaning “decision”, has 
in the Kur’an different meanings, according to the 
different contexts: e.g., “doomsday” (XLV, 17; 
X, 93), “jurisdiction” (XXVII, 78; XXXIX, 69; 
XL, 20), “revelation of the truth” (XXVIII, 44) and 
"predestination, determination, decree” (XL, 68) (cf. 
E. Tyan, Histoire de l'organisation judiciaire en pays 
d’Islam *, Leiden i960, 65). In A Dictionary of Islam 
(London 1885, 479), T. P. Hughes gives the following 
concise definitions of the word: (1) the office of a 
kadi [q.v.], or judge; (2) the sentence of a kddi; (3) 
repeating prayers to make up for having omitted 
them at the appointed time; (4) making up for an 
omission in religious duties, such as fasting, etc.; 
(5) the decree existing in the Divine Mind from all 
eternity, and the execution and declaration of a de¬ 
cree at the appointed time; (6) sudden death. In the 
ED, D. B. Macdonald gives as the first “technical” 
meaning: “the office and functioning of a judge 
(kadi)," although this may not be the original 
(first formed) conceptual sphere of the word. D. S. 
Margoliouth has pointed out, in refuting J. Hammer’s 
incorrect interpretation, that had the kada’ been a 
kur’anic institution, the word would be found in this 
sense in the Kur’an (Omar’s Instructions to the Kadi, 
JRAS (1910), 312-3). 

On the basis of the Kur’An the word kadd 1 can 
be understood as God’s “eternal decision or decree” 
concerning all beings. It is given different interpre¬ 
tations, especially when contrasted with another term, 
kadar [see al-kadA’ wa-kadarJ, meaning “destiny, 
predestination”. For instance, according to al-Bu- 
kharlfa.v.] kada” is the eternal, universal and all- 
embracing decree of God, while kadar denotes the 
details of His eternal, universal decree. Contrary 
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to this, al-Raghib [j.v.j interprets < tadar as predes¬ 
tination and kadd 1 as the detailed, definite decree. 
Akhtarl [^.«.] (in the middle of the ioth/i6th century) 
may have been influenced by him when he concluded 
that: “Ifader dewlet-i 'aliyyede defter-i idfrudl ve 
kada 1 anlA terdi' ve taksimi tnensilindedir" (Kamils 
Urdfiimesi, iv, Istanbul 1305/1888, 1136). He also 
quotes a saying which is highly relevant to this dif¬ 
ferentiation; when the caliph ‘Umar on his way to 
Damascus turned back for fear of plague, Abu 
‘Ubayda al-Diarrah [j.v.] asked him: “Are you run¬ 
ning away from the kadd 1 }", to which the caliph 
answered: “I am fleeing from Almighty God's 
kadd 1 to His kadar". The meaning of this, according 
to Akhtari, is that “insofar as the kadar does not 
appear in the form of kadd 1 , there is a chance of 
averting it” (op. cit., 1136). The essential point in 
all interpretations, however, is that the kadd 1 is the 
“decree or decision” of God that must be fulfilled in 
all circumstances. This sense of the word was related 
to the neglected performance of religious duties 
($aldt, fawm Iqq.v.]), which was therefore also called 
kadii 3 (Th. W. Juynboll, Handbuch des islamisches 
Gesctzes, Leiden 1910, 68, 122). This concept of the 
word later passed into legal terminology, so that 
kadd 1 came to mean “payment of a debt” (J. Schacht, 
An introduction to islamic Law, Oxford 1964, 148). 

As well as this, it also acquired a more important 
legal interpretation: the judgement of the kadi, 
which he could never withdraw once it had been 
uttered, was also called kadd 1 (Schacht, op. cit., 196 
and Tyan, op. cit., 445). The kadd 1 announced by the 
kadi was always binding while the fatwd [j.a.] given 
by the mufti was not. In forming his kadd 1 the kadi 
could rely not only on the skari'a but also on the 
'urf, for when some local customs grew stronger, 
the Orfi kaza gained ground alongside the sher'i kaid 
(M. Fuad Kopriilu, Fikth, lA, iv, 614). 

In the Ottoman empire kaid 1 meant not only the 
judgement of the kadi but also the district which his 
administrative authority covered. The extent of the 
kazas, however, varied, for local circumstances (the 
importance of a place, density of its population, 
etc.) dictated whether a city was made a separate 
kaza or how many kazas a liwd contained. For in¬ 
stance, in 936/1530 in Rumelia the liwd of Aladja- 
b4ar was divided into five kazas and the liwd of 
Hersek into four; the liwd of Izvornik contained only 
one kaid, while the liwd of Bosna consisted of six, 
and so on (T. Gokbilgin, XV-XVI astrlarda Edirne ve 
Pa$a livast, Istanbul 1952, 8-12). The term Safa, 
denoting an administrative district, has remained in 
use in the Turkish republic. 

Bibliography. I. H. Izmirli, Kitdb iil-iftd 
wa'l-kadd 1 , Ewfcaf Mafba'asl 2336-38/2928-20; 
0 . N. Bilmen, Hukuk-i Isldmiye ve Istilahat-i 
Fikhiye Kamusu, Istanbul 1968-70; A. Gorvine, 
An outline of Turkish Provincial and Local Gov¬ 
ernment, Ankara 1956; Kaza ve vilayet iizerinde 
bir araftlrma, Ankara Oniv. Siyasal Bilgiler Fak., 
Ankara 1957. (Gy. KAldy Nagy) 

al-IJLAPA 1 WA %-SADAR. When combined into 
one expression, these two words have the overall 
meaning of the Decree of God, both the eternal 
Decree (the most frequent meaning of kadd 1 ) and the 
Decree given existence in time (the most frequent 
sense of kadar). Other translations are possible: for 
example, kadd 1 , predetermination (usually eternal 
but according to some schools operating within time); 
kadar, decree (usually operating within time but ac¬ 
cording to some schools eternal) or fate, destiny, in 
the sense of determined or fixed. It is also possible 


to use kadd 1 alone for Decree in its broadest sense 
and define kadar more precisely as existential de¬ 
termination. The expression combining them is in 
general use and has become a kind of binary technical 
term of Him al-kaldm. 

A.—Analysis of the terms.—1. al-kadd 1 . The 
dictionary meaning of this is judgement, decision 
(from which comes the corresponding technical 
sense of this in the “science of law”). In Him al-kaldm 
(and secondly falsafa) it means a “universal” judge¬ 
ment or divine decree operating from all eternity 
and for eternity on whatever has existence (cf. al- 
Diurdianl. Ta'rifdt, ed. Fliigel, Leipzig 1845, 185). 
Al-BAdjuri (Hashiya 'aid . . . Diawharat al-tawfiid, 
ed. Cairo 1352/1934, 66) takes pleasure iu noting that 
kadd 1 can have seven possible meanings. 

The verb kadd recurs frequently in the text of 
the Kur’in, usually referring to an act of God. How¬ 
ever in XXXIII, 36 Muhammad’s name is joined to 
His ("when God and His Prophet have resolved...”). 
On four occasions (II, 117, III, 47, XIX, 35, XL, 
68) kadd indicates the absolute power of God, free 
from any type of intermediary, allied to the single 
creative Word: “Whenever He has decreed (kadd) 
something, He says ‘Be it (kun)’ and it is so”. 

Understandably, iu order to magnify the trans- 
cendant Will of the Almighty, the Ash'arl school laid 
stress on this sovereign Decree. Two references 
will suffice: a) In the Luma'- (ed. and Eng. tr. by 
R. McCarthy, The Theology of al-Ash'ari, Beirut 
1953, 45-6/65), al-Ash‘arI distinguishes two aspects 
of kadd 1 . In so far as it is (realized within) creation 
(khalk), it relates as much to the true as to the 
false, to acts done in obedience to the Law as to 
impious acts. Nothing escapes it: the decree and its 
object coincide. But in so far as it is the Command 
( amr) of God, the Decree is simply rectitude and 
justice, for it is distinguished from that which is 
decreed.—b. Al-BakillinTs Tamhid (ed. McCarthy, 
Beirut 1957, 325-6) takes up these themes almost 
word for word, substantiating them with (tur’inic 
proofs. For the Ash'arls as a whole, kadd 1 was the 
very expression of the Divine Will. Like Will it is “an 
attribute of essence” and thus eternal. 

Those of Maturidl tendencies, however, understood 
kadd 1 as the bringing into being of things in time, 
and therefore as “an attribute of action”. Because 
of this, the Ash'aris accused the Maturldis of making 
kadd 1 a "contingent” attribute, while the latter re¬ 
torted that in their view "attributes of action” had 
an eternal nature and that kadd 1 , allied not only to 
the Divine Will but also to the Prescience, was the 
eternal attribute which dictates the production of 
things, takwin. (Cf., for example, al-TaftSzinl, 
Shark al-'akd 1 id al-nasafiyya, ed. Cairo 1321, 95; 
also ‘Abd al-Rahim b. ‘All, Nafm al-fardHd, ed. 
Cairo * n.d., 28-30). 

—2. al-kadar has the meaning of measure, eva¬ 
luation, fixed limit (cf. Ibn Hazm, K. al-Fifal fi'l- 
milal, ed. Cairo 1347, iii, 31). "God distributes widely 
and measures out (yakdiru) His gifts to whom He 
pleases” says the Kur’an in several places (XIII, 26, 
XVII, 30, XXVIII, 82, XXIX, 62, XXX, 37). In its 
1st and 2nd form the root k-d-r has the general sense 
of to determine, to establish, to decree. God is “He 
who established [the fate of men] (haddara) and di¬ 
rected them on the straight road” (idem, LXXXVII, 
3). There are a great number of kadiths on the subject 
(cf. kitdb al-kadar in al-Bukh Art's Sahib). The Decree 
of God “for good or evil, weal or woe”, which is 
stressed by several kadiths, is presented as one of the 
articles of faith which must be explicitly professed. 
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In its technical sense kadar therefore designates 
the divine decree in so far as it sets the fixed limits 
for each thing, or the measure of its being. It is 
often practically synonymous with the mafdar of the 
and form, takdir, the act of determining or decreeing. 
Two of al-Diurdiani's definitions (Ta c rifdt, 181) sum¬ 
marize the Ajlj c ari conception of kadar, singly and 
in its relationship with kada 1 : “kadar: the relation¬ 
ship of the essential Will with things in their partic¬ 
ular realization”, and “ kadar: the passage of possible 
entities from non-being into being, one by one, in 
accordance with kada'. Kadd 1 pertains to pre-eter¬ 
nity, while kadar belongs to the present order of 
things”. 

Thus Ash'arl traditions stresses: a) both kadar 
and f'.add 5 belong to the eternal Divine Will; and (b) 
that the former, the determining principle of contin¬ 
gent entities, is no longer “an attribute of essence”, 
like kadd', but “an attribute of action”, itself desig¬ 
nated “contingent” by reason of its end. In al- 
Ash'ari’s Luma c (td. cit., 37-53), the chapter dealing 
with the Divine Decree and its relationship with 
men’s actions is entitled al-kadar, with questions 
concerning kadd' forming only one rather short 
section. Here too the M&turldi line relates kadar not 
to the Will but to the eternal Prescience and con¬ 
siders it (unlike kadd') “an attribute of essence”. 

Right from the first centuries the question of the 
Decree was one of the most frequently debated. Ac¬ 
cording to Nallino (RaccoUa, Rome 1940, ii, 176-80), 
all the thinkers who centred their discussions around 
kadar, no matter to which tendency they belonged, 
were termed Kadariyya from the outset. Yet ai- 
Ash'arl, in the Jbdna and the Luma c , intends this 
term to be reserved for those early trends of Him 
al-kaldm which, affirming human freedom, deny that 
the Divine Decree was pre-determined. They are 
usually considered as predecessors of the Mu'tazills. 
Subsequently they were sometimes confused with the 
latter (as by Ibn Taymiyya) and sometimes distin¬ 
guished from them, it being emphasised that if the 
Mu'tazills held it to be true that man measures and 
determines his actions himself by his kadar, this is 
by reason of a kudra, an effective power which be¬ 
longs to him but which has been created by God in 
each man. Ash'arite tradition considers that the 
Kadariyya argument deserves the stigma of impiety 
( takflr ); that of the Mu'tazills is “false, though less 
reprehensible” (al-Bajjjurl, op. cit., 65). On this 
meaning and the various meanings of the word 
Kadariyya, see W. Montgomery Watt, Free Will and 
Predestination..., London 1948, 48 ff. ; see also ka¬ 
dariyya below. 

The kadari, says the Luma 1 , is he who maintains 
that man’s actions are determined by man himself, 
not by God, and that man therefore possesses per¬ 
sonally not only the power to act (kudra) but also 
the power to determine his action and decree its ef¬ 
fect. It is in this sense that the Makdldt al-Islamiyyin 
summarized al-DjubbaTs standpoint. Al-Ash‘arl pro¬ 
tested against those who wish to call tjiadariyya the 
proponents of a divine Decree which alone creates 
and determines the acts of men. 

This last meaning, however, which is etymological¬ 
ly defensible, was allowed by Ibn Taymiyya in his 
treatise al-Irada wa'l-Amr, in which he distinguishes 
between the tfadariyya-mudiabbira and the Ka- 
dariyya- < adliyya. The first, among whom he lists, 
.jumbled together, Djahmls and many Ash'arls, are 
seen as preaching belief in an absolute divine Decree 
at the expense of all human initiative. The second, 
comprising Mu'tazills, Faldsifa and Shl'Is, are the 


defenders of the liberty and responsibility of man at 
the expense of divine Omnipotence. Ibn Taymiyya 
sets off one type of tjiadariyya against the other and 
affirms both divine Omnipotence and the responsibil¬ 
ity of man, who becomes free only through obedience 
to the Law (cf. H. Laoust, Essai sur les doctrines so- 
ciales et politiques de Taki-d-Din Aftmad B. Taimiya, 
Cairo 1939, 165-7, and refs.). 

—3. Finally, the Faldsifa integrated the concep¬ 
tions of kadd' and kadar (or takdir) and defined them 
by and large in the same way as the Ash'arls, except 
that they placed the absolute divine Decree (kadd') 
and its existentialization within time (kadar) in ac¬ 
cordance with the universal determinism of things, in 
a sense very close to their conception of divine provi¬ 
dence or Hnaya [q.v.]. Near the end of the Ildhiyat of 
the Shifa' (ed. Cairo i960, 414 ff.), when Ibn Sina 
enquires how it is that evil comes under the absolute 
Decree of the Prime Being, he reminds himself of the 
conception of Hnaya. He distinguishes moreover 
between kadd' and takdir by locating each within 
the divine creative Knowledge (cf. also Nadfdt, ed. 
Cairo 1357/1938, 302). “Every thing”, say the Ishdrdt 
(ed. Forget, Leiden 1892, 185), “(...) is attained 
by His existential determination (kadar), which is the 
particularization ( taffil) of His first Decree (kada 1 ), 
and necessarily so since that which is not necessary 
does not exist”. Here, the production of beings is 
seen as an emanation from the Prime Being, necessary 
and willed. A similar viewpoint is found in a variety 
of Shi'l sects or schools. 

B.—The problems posed.—1. The expression 
al-kadd' wa'l-kadar was frequently used to designate 
the absolute nature of the Divine Decree in the aggre¬ 
gate, in eternity as much as in its contingent reali¬ 
zations. Depending on whether we are dealing with 
Ash'arl traditions or Maturidl tendencies, as we 
have seen, the precise meanings of these two terms 
differ, as does their relationship with one another 
and their relationship with the Divine Essence and 
attributes. Yet every time that Him al-kaldm deals 
with the acts of the Almighty, one of the most fre¬ 
quently asserted instances is the problem of kadd' 
and kadar. At the will of school or writer, it is con¬ 
stantly allied with conceptions of "contingent power” 
(kudra hdditha), the “capacity” for action (istifa'a), 
and the “acquisition” of his deeds by man ( kasb, 
iktisdb). In Him al-kaldm it is the very expression of 
the aporia of divine Omnipotence and the absolute 
freedom of God in comparison with freely chosen 
human action (ikhtiydr). 

It was occasionally kadd' but oftener kadar (or 
both together) which was compared with human 
freedom. The Ash'arl and MaturidI mutakallimiin 
endeavoured to affirm both the existence of the 
Divine Decree and man’s responsibility, which latter 
is dependent on the Decree itself, through the kasb, 
the relationship, created by God, between acts and 
the subjects who performed them. (Cf. L. Gardet, 
Les grands problimes de la thiologie musulmane: Dieu 
et la destinic de I'homme, Paris 1967, 116-20, 128- 
32 )- 

Agreeing with this, Ibn Taymiyya upheld the ab¬ 
solute nature of the Decree (kadar) and the human 
faculty of free choice, but considered it pointless 
and futile to resort to the conception of kasb or ik¬ 
tisdb, the “acquisition” or “endorsement” of acts in 
R. Brunschvig’s translation. (See Ibn Taymiyya, 
Minhadf al-Svnna, ed. Cairo 1382/1962, i, 85-7, and 
R. Brunschvig, Devoir et Pouvoir, in St. I si., xx, 40-1 
and refs.). This “pragmatic” attitude is found once 
more among the modern salafiyya, such as 
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Muhammad ‘Abduh in the Risalat al-iawhid (Cairo 
1353 . 61). 

—2. Must man give his consent (ridd) to the Decree 
of the Almighty ? The question was clearly put 
by the Mu‘tazills. If every thing that exists conies 
under the divine kadd', they said, then the acceptance 
of the impiety of the ungodly (an acceptance which 
is itself impious) is obligatory . . . (Cf. ‘Abd al- 
Diabbar. Shari t al-ufiil al-khatnsa, ed. ‘Uthman, 
Cairo 1348/1965, 771 ff.). Among the possible replies, 
we may cite a short chapter of the lkhwan al-Safa', 
a text of the Tainhid of al-Bakillanl and the Ma- 
fdtik al-ghayb of Fakhr al-Din al-Razi on Kur'an 
XXXIII, 37-8 (“God’s Command must be carried 
out”, XXXIII, 37 .... “God’s Command is an 
enacted Decree”, ibid., 38). 

a) The lkhwan al-Safa' (Rasa'll, ed. Cairo 1347/ 
1928, 133-6) define kadar as the rew-ard which the 
“fates” ( makddir ) have in store for the soul, by 
“fates” meaning here the necessary astral laws. 
Rada' is God’s eternal Knowledge, from which these 
same astral laws derive. For a man to give his consent 
to and acceptance of kadi' thus understood, says the 
text, is extremely rare, but it is the noblest of the 
conditions ( shard'if ) of faith and the most deserving 
of the virtues which designate the Believer (ibid., 
134 ). 

This recourse to the action of the stars on human 
destiny—which is in no way independent of Divine 
Knowledge but emanates from it—and the affirma¬ 
tion that all that happens occurs for the good of the 
soul are points of view belonging to the Isma'ili at¬ 
mosphere of the lkhwan al-Safa'. Other points of 
reference can be found among §hi‘I scholars which, 
like theFaldsifa's conception of Providence, are always 
dominated by an emanistic view of the world. This 
is the sense in which we should understand, for ex¬ 
ample, Mulla Sadra Shirazl’s statement in his Kitdb 
al-Ma$kd'ir mentioning among the central themes of 
his thought “knowledge of the kadd' and the kadar”, 
“du Dtcret prltternel et de la Destintc” in H. Corbin’s 
translation (Arab, and Pers. ed. and Fr. tr. by H. 
Corbin, Tehran 1342/1964, 5/90). 

Here, in comparison, are two Sunni elaborations: 
—b) "We give our consent to and acceptance of 
God’s Decree taken as a whole and for each single 
thing” (Tamhid, 327). But what if it is a case of kufr 
and sin ? Here al-Bakillinl makes a distinction be¬ 
tween kadd 3 in the aggregate and its particularization. 
Assent is not given to kufr, even though every thing in 
existence and every accomplished act come under 
the Divine Decree, just as child, companion, wife 
and partner are not ascribed to God, although all 
that exists belongs to Him. 

c) As far as vocabulary is concerned, Fakhr al-Din 
al-Razi distinguishes more clearly between kadd' 
and kadar, which are both understood in the Ash'arl 
sense. Consent and acceptance are given, with no 
difficulty, to kadd', the eternal Decree. The existen- 
tialization of existing things, one by one, belongs to 
kadar, and here the question becomes delicate. Every 
Muslim must adhere to both kadd' and kadar together, 
but it is difficult for the ordinary man to reconcile 
such an adhesion, which is ordained by the Law, with 
condemning evil and wicked deeds, as the Law also 
demands. The solution sought by al-RizI lay in ex¬ 
tending the distinction which al-Ash'ari had already 
made between kadd' understood as the sovereign 
Command of God and what is enacted in the order of 
creation; or, in more precise terminology, between 
kadar, the attribute of action which determines every 
contingent thing, and makdur, the enacted object: it 


is not kadar but makdur, once placed by God in being 
or contingent action, which can be the object of re¬ 
ward or punishment, of praise or blame. 

After having commanded the aporia of divine Om¬ 
nipotence and human freedom, al-kadd' wa'l-kadar is 
as it were in the centre of the problem of good and 
evil, and of the moral qualification of actions. 

Bibliography: in the text; to this may be 
added all the chapters on ‘i/m a l-kalam which 
deal with the question, which was considered again 
and again, for example in the manuals of “set 
conservatism”, such as those of Sanusi of Tlemcen, 
LakanI, Fu<jali, Badjurl, etc. (L. Gardet) 

If ADAM SHARlF (Kadam Rasul Allah). 
Among the miracles (mu^dfizat) popularly attributed 
to Muhammad was the fact that when he trod on a 
rock, his foot sank into the stone and left its impress 
there. This miracle is usually referred to along 
with others, e.g., that he cast no shadow, that if 
one of his hairs fell in the fire, it was not burnt, 
that flies did not settle on his clothes etc. (cf. al- 
Halabi, al-Sira al-Halabiyya, Bulak, 129Z, iii, 407), 
or that his sandals left no imprint on the sand (cf. 
Ibn Hadjar al-Haytami, commentary on al-Kafida al- 
flamziyya, 1 . 176. (Ind. Off, Ms., Loth, no. 826, 
fol. 94). No early authority refers to such a miracle, 
nor can any hadith be quoted in corroboration of it, 
as Djalal al-Din al-Suyutl himself pointed out (see 
al-Halabi, loc. cit., i, 497). But sufficient evidence 
of this miracle is considered to be provided by the 
numerous impressions of one or both of the feet of 
the Prophet, which are venerated in different parts 
of the Muslim world. The most famous of these foot¬ 
prints is that in the Masdjid al-Alfsa, at Jerusalem, 
on the rock from which Muhammad mounted Burak 
for his journey to heaven (al-Suyuti, Ithdf al- 
Akhiffd' fi Fadd'il al-Masdfid al-akfd, in jraS, n.s. 
xix (1887), 258-9); this footprint is on a stone sep¬ 
arated from the Rock at the extremity of the south¬ 
west corner; Sultan Ahmad ordered an iron grill in¬ 
laid with silver to be placed over it in 1018/1609 
(Mudjir al-Din al-Hanbali, al-Uns al-dialil, Bulik 
1283, 371, tr. H. Sauvaire, Histoire de Jirusalem, 
Paris 1876,106). 

In the ancient village of Kadam, which lies to the 
west of the present district of the same name in the 
south of Damascus, there still exists a masdfid al- 
kadam which seems to have been connected originally 
with the memory of Moses then transferred to that 
of Muhammad; the latter’s foot also left an imprint 
on a black stone that was carried from Hawran and 
preserved in the Mudjahidiyya madrasa in the days of 
al-Harawi (Ziydrat, 14/36) and today is in the library 
of the oratory of Sitt Rukayya (A. Talass, MosquUs 
de Damas, Beirut 1943, 230; J. Sourdel-Thomine, in 
B. £l. 0 ., xiv (1952-4), 76). According to popular 
belief, the first footprint was made by the Prophet, 
when he half-alighted from his camel, but was warned 
by the angel Gabriel that God had given him the 
choice between the Paradise of this world and that of 
the next; whereupon he relinquished his intention of 
entering Damascus (W. G. Palgrave, Journey through 
Central and Eastern Arabia, London 1865, ii, 19). 
In Cairo there are two footprints, one in a mosque 
called AthSr al-nabl (Rev. des Trad. Pop., ix, 689), 
the other at the tomb of Ka’it BSy [j.v.] (Baedeker’s 
Egypt, 1914, 113), who, according to Ahmad 
Dahlan [g.p.], purchased it for the sum of 20,000 
dinars; in Tanta, there are impressions of both 
the feet of the Prophet, in the shrine of Sayyid 
Ahmad al-Badawi (Rev. des Trad. Pop., xxii, 410), 
as also at Istanbul in the tomb of Sultan ‘Abd 
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al-Hamid I, in the tomb of Abu Ayyub al-Ansari 
[q.v.], and (six) in the Khlrka-i Sa'adet room of the 
Topkapi Palace [see saray] (Re«ad Ekrem Ko$u, 
Topkapu Sarayi, Istanbul n.d., p. 79; for a colour 
photograph of one of these see Kemal Cig, al-Amandt 
al-mukaddasa, Istanbul (Turizm ve Tanitma 
Bakanligi) 1966, p. [9]). 

Closely connected with the veneration of the 
footprints of Muhammad, is that paid to representa¬ 
tions of his sandals. Copies of these are hung up in 
the houses of the pious, as a protection against the 
assaults of Satan, the evil eye, the depredations of 
robbers, etc.; they are also said to relieve the pangs 
of childbirth (al-Kastalani, al-Mawdhib al-laduniyya, 
Cairo 1281, i, 337). Such representations are common 
in Algeria, Egypt, India and Syria. 

Bibliography: In addition to the works cited 
in the text: Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Makfcarl, 
Fath a!-\!uta c dii fi Madh al-Ni c al, (Ahlwardt, 
Verz. der Arab. Handschr. Berl., no. 2593); Ibrahim 
b. Muhammad b. Khalaf, Mu < diizat al-Anbiya 1 
(ibid., 2553); Djalal al-Din al-Suyuti, Khadim al- 
NaH al-sharif (ibid., 9644); Shah Muhammad 
‘Umar, Istishfd 1 wa-Tawassul bi-Athar al-Salihin 
wa-Sayyid al-Rusul, Delhi 1319; R. Basset, Les 
empreintes merveilleuses, in Revue des Traditions 
Populaires, no. vii.-xxii., passim ; Goldziher, Muh. 
Stud., ii, 362-3; P. Anastase Marie de St. Elie, Le 
culte rendu par les Musulmans aux sandales de 
Mahomet, in Anthropos, v, 363-6; R. Hartmann, 
Al-Kadam bei Damaskus, in OLZ, 1913, 115-8. 

(T. W. Arnold •) 

India and Pakistan: The footprints of the 
Prophet, whether accepted as genuine relics or 
frankly admitted as mere token representations, 
are accorded special veneration in India and Pakistan. 
One may suspect here an Islamization of an old 
Indian reverence for the footprints of gods and 
sages; the Buddha was represented symbolically 
by the soles of his two feet, often embellished with 
auspicious marks, before representations of his person 
appeared in Buddhist iconography; and similar 
representations of the footprints of the god Vishnu 
continue that tradition in Hindu terms. Literary 
references (bowing to or touching the feet in homage, 
the sanctity of the dust of the teacher’s feet, etc.) 
are commonplace. The accepted genuine relics may 
be placed in mosques, as at Gawf [see lakhnawtI], 
or be housed in special buildings, as in the Kadam 
RasQl building at Lakhna’d (Lucknow) whence the 
relics disappeared in 1857, or in the best known 
example, the Kadam §harif at Dihll [g.v.], where 
the prints, imported from Arabia with great ceremony 
by FIruz Shah b. Radjab, were placed over the 
grave of his son Fath Kh&n who predeceased him 
in 776/1374; here the relics are kept constantly cov¬ 
ered by water and garlanded with marigolds, and 
the relic shrine, with its accompanying graveyard, 
is contained within a fortified enclosure. 

Both relics and token representations are accorded 
special ceremonies at the Barah Waf&t, i.e. 12 Rabi‘ 
I, the e urs of the Prophet’s death; for a description 
of these in India see Dja'far Sharif, Kanun-i Islam, 
tr. G. A. Herklots as Islam in India and ed. W. 
Crooke, Oxford 1921, s.v. Barah Wafit. 

(J. Burton-Page) 

$ADAR [see AL-gApi’ wa ’l-ijadar]. 

KADARIYY A, a name commonly used by 
Islamists to denote a group of theologians, not 
in itself homogeneous, who represented in one form 
or another the principle of liberum arbitrivm (free 
will) in the early period of Islam, from about 70/690 


to the definitive consolidation of the Mu'tazila 
Iq.v.] at the beginning of the 3rd/9th century. In Is¬ 
lamic sources the notion is ambivalent; only authors 
of a determinist standpoint use it in the above sense 
(in later works the term can also refer to the Mu¬ 
'tazila). Authors of a non-determinist standpoint, 
on the other hand, apply it (apparently synony¬ 
mously with mudibira) to defenders of divine omni¬ 
potence (the earliest examples at present are the 
title Kitab al-radd < ala ’ l-Kadariyya of ‘Amr b. 
‘Ubayd [q.v.] d. 143/760 or 144/761, cf. GAS, i, 597) 
and a passage in Ibn al-Mulj:affa‘’s ([y.v.] d. (after?) 
139/ 756) translation of the Middle Persian Letter of 
Tansar, cf. the New Persian version in Ibn Isfandiyar, 
Tdrikh-i Tabaristan, ed. Iqbal, Tehran 1954, i, 40, 4). 
The word was always derogatory, never applied to 
oneself. Even sources fundamentally of the same 
tendency may therefore differ as to the scope of the 
notion, according to the rigour of their polemical 
intention. Conversely it may happen that one and 
the same phenomenon may be described with differ¬ 
ing terminologies in different sources (for example 
Kadarites are often called “MurdjPites” in Mu'tazili 
texts, and also elsewhere). Regional differences of 
meaning also seem to have played a part. The term 
apparently arose in ‘Iralc; previously such locutions 
as al-mukadhdhibuna bi 7 kadar (bi-makadir Allah) 
or alladhina yakuluna Id kadar were used. Cf. C. 
Nallino, Sul name di « Qadariti », in RSO, vii (1916- 
18), 461 ff. (= Scritti, ii, 176 ff.); W. M. Watt, 
Free Will and Predestination in early Islam, London 
1948, 48 ff.; J. van Ess in Oriens, xviii-xix (1965-6), 
127 ff. 

Sources: 1) Hasan al-Ba$ri’s “Kadarite” Risdla to 
the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik (ed. H. Ritter, in Isl., 
xxi (1933), 67 ff.; for the content cf. J. Obermann 
in JAOS, lv (1935), 138 ff., and M. Schwarz in 
Oriens, xx (1967), 15 ff.). 2) Several references in 
the anti-Kadarite composition (genuine ?) of al-Hasan 
b. Muhammad al-Hanafiyya (d. c. 100/718), which we 
know through its refutation by the Zaydl imam al- 
Hadl Yabya b. al-Husayn (d. 298/910; cf. GAS, i, 
595 )- 3 ) The Risdla of the caliph ‘Umar II against 
a more extreme faction of the contemporary Kada- 
riyya, preserved in Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, v, 346 ff. (cf. 
GAS, i, 594; for its genuineness, Abr Nahrain, xii 
(1971), 19 ft.). 4) The heresiographical report of 
Khushaysh (d. 253/867), preserved in Malatl, Tanbih, 
ed. Dedering, 126 ff. (cf. Watt, Free Will, 51 ff.). 5) 
Lists of Kadarites, mainly traditionists, in Ibn 
Kutayba (Ma'-arif, ed. ‘Ukasha, Cairo i960, 625, 
8 ff.; repeated with several corrections and supple¬ 
ments, by Ibn Rusta, a/-T‘fa£ al-nafisa *, BGA, vii, 
220, 7 ff.), in Ibn Kadjar (Hady al-sari, Cairo 1347/ 
1928, ii, 112 ff.), in Suyuti (Tadrib al-rawi, Cairo 
1385/1966, i, 328 f.), in Ibn al-Murtada (Tabakal 
al-MuHazila, ed. Diwald-Wilzer, 133 ff.) etc; in 
addition the corresponding biographical details in 
Dhahabi, Mizan al-iHiddl, Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhib al- 
tahdhib, etc. 6) Scattered historical data, especially 
in Tabari. 7) Counter-polemic in the standard col¬ 
lections of Ifddith (e.g., the Kitab al-Kadar in the 
$ahih of Muslim), in the works dealing with mawdu’-dt 
(Ibn al-DjawzI, Kitab al-mawdu l dt', Suyuti, al-La’dli 
al-maqni l a, etc.), in other books of traditionist out¬ 
look (cf., e.g., the Kitab al-Shari c a by Abu Bakr 
al-Adjurri, Cairo 1369/1950, 149 ff.; the material 
of the relevant chapter is obviously mainly taken 
from the Kitab al-Ijladar by FiryabI, cf.GTS, i, 166), 
and finally also in works of adab ( e.g., Ibn ‘Abd Rab- 
bih, ‘/W, ii, 376 ff.). 

Historical development-. The sources mentioned 
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der 5) list 40 certain names for Basra, about fifteen 
for Syria, six for Mecca, five to seven for Medina, about 
five for Kufa, three for Yemen, and not a single one 
for Egypt and the whole of the East. These figures, 
however, express only part of the reality; they mirror 
above all the variable state of our information. The 
interest in a biographical listing of the Kadariyya 
apparently arose in Basra, where the pupils of Hasan 
al-Basri, and their pupils in turn, began to quarrel 
over the correct interpretation of his doctrine; here, 
therefore, contemporaries were classified in accord¬ 
ance with a particular understanding of the idea, and 
for the past relevant material was most systematically 
collected. Elsewhere fuller information existed only 
for Syria, where, in the last twenty years of Umayyad 
rule, Kadarites played a part in history through 
their revolutionary activity. It is possible that in 
many other areas, for example in Egypt, the doctrine 
never became a problem. According to the nature 
of the information, the Kadariyya is seen in Syria 
primarily as a political movement; in Basra on the 
other hand it is viewed as a school of theology. The 
political argument developed from the principle that 
a ruler is answerable for his actions, and in the case 
of unrighteousness should therefore be deposed or 
should abdicate; the theological stance arises from 
the idea that one must not “ascribe evil to God”. In 
the consequences which were drawn from this latter 
interpretation, a moderate and an extreme wing 
can be discerned. 

The earliest document of the movement is the 
Risdla of Hasan al-Basri; it was certainly composed 
between 75/694, the arrival of Hadjdjadj in ‘Irak, 
and 80/699, the beginning of the revolt of Ibn al- 
Ash'alh. From it the moderate wing of the Kadariyya 
drew its argument: God creates only good; evil stems 
from men or from Satan. Man chooses freely between 
the two; but God knows from all eternity what man 
will choose. He only “leads him into error” (i^ldl) 
if man has first given him occasion for this through 
his sin. Hasan viewed this thesis, which he supports 
with subtle Ifur’anic exegesis, as “orthodox” (p. 68, 
9 ff.). In fact this was certainly no “innovation”, but 
it was only now systematically formulated for the 
first time. This is confirmed by the fact that among 
Hasan’s contemporaries are found other Kadarites, 
all of whom could hardly have been his followers: in 
the Yemen Wahb b. Munabbih (c. 34/655-114/732 
[?.v.]), whose non-deterministic sayings (in his fiikma 
and in his Kitdb al-Kadar) could not be disregarded, 
even in later times; in Syria the ascetic Khalid b. 
Ma'dan b. Abi Kurayb al-Kala'I (d. between 103/ 
722 and 108/727; a Kadarite according to Ibn 
Kutayba, Ma'-arif, 625, 14) and the famous jurist 
Makbul b. Abi Muslim (d. perhaps 113/731; at any 
rate he first came to Damascus as a prisoner of war 
from the region of Kabul); in Ba$ra itself, amongst 
others, the ascetic ‘Ata’ b. Yasar al-Hilali (d. 103/722 
or 104/723). In its moderate form the Kadarite doc¬ 
trine was a rule of practical piety. 

The absence of earlier theoretical formulations 
prevents our going back beyond Hasan’s treatise. We 
are given to understand that the purport of divine 
predestination had been “first” discussed when, at 
the siege of Mecca by the troops of Yazid I in 64/683, 
the Ka c ba caught fire (cf. Sira Halabiyya, Cairo 
1382/1962, i, 185, 15), or, conversely, that Mu'awiya 
was the first to justify his use of force by divine 
“compulsion” (dfabr) (Kadi ‘Abd al-Diabbar. 
Mughni, viii, 4, 3 ff., after Djubba'I; cf. in addition 
the speech of ‘Amr b. Sa'Id, the rebel against ‘Abd 
al-Malik, in Tabari, ii, 784, 18 ff.). But these are only 
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answers to the wrong question. There was never a 
point in time when Kadar was spoken of "for the 
first time”; there are only particular moments at 
which theological solutions emerge for the first time, 
or become generally significant or controversial. 
The alleged Kadarite beliefs of the last Sufyanid, 
Mu'awiya II (reigned 64/684; cf. Makdisi, al-Bad' 
wa 'l-ta’rikh, vi, 16, 13 ff. and Lammens, £tudes sur 
le stecle des Omayyades, 181 ff.) probably derive from 
the belief that he abdicated of his own accord, before 
his early death, which was perceived to be in accord¬ 
ance with the political programme of the Kadariyya 
(cf. Lammens, Etudes, 183, 192 ff.; Wellhausen, 
Arabisches Reich, 106). The letter from Hasan b. 
‘All (d. probably 49/669-70) to Hasan al-Ba$ri on the 
question is manifestly a forgery (cf. the determinist 
version in Harrani, Tuftaf al-'-ukul, Nadjaf 1385/1965, 
162, 10 ff., and, shorter, in ‘All b. Muhammad al- 
Walid, Tadx al-'-Aka'id, ed. Tamir, Beirut 1967, 
180, 1 ff.; a Kadarite version in Ibn al-Murtada, 
Tabafrat al-MuHazila 15,3 ff.). 

Probably two decades after Hasan’s Risala, Ka¬ 
darite doctrine is again encountered in ‘Irak in 
a group called by Khushaysh (in Malati, Tanbih, 
133, 22 ff.) Shabibiyya, the adherents of the Khari- 
djite Shabib al-Nadjrani who lived about 100/718 
(cf. Ash'ari, Makalat , 116, 2 f.; contrary to a con¬ 
jecture made by H. Ritter in his indices to Ash‘art’s 
Makalat, 637, and by W.M. Watt, Free Will, 53, he 
must be differentiated from the earlier Kharidiite 
Shabib b. Yazid al-Shaybani who was drowned in 
the Tigris in the year 77/697 when fleeing the forces 
of Hadjdjadj). There is no direct connection with 
Hasan’s theology; the doctrinal outlook is consider¬ 
ably different. The Shabibiyya believed that the 
deeds of men and their destinies in the hereafter are 
not foreknown by God; God has no will concerning 
their actions, leaving them to their own discretion 
( tafwid ; cf. Malati, ib., and Shahrastani, Milal, ed. 
Cureton, 94, 5 f.; also Ash'ari, Makalat 93 , 7 ff. 
concerning the Maymuniyya who seem to have 
borrowed from them). 

This comes very close to—and is perhaps identical 
with—the Kadarite “innovations” attacked by 
‘Umar II (reigned 99/717—101/720) in his treatise 
preserved in Abu Nu'aym. God knows that one 
will sin, but also that one could abstain from sin 
Iffilya, v, 347, 3 ff.); His knowledge has only the 
function of recording, not of effecting (bdfi?, not 
ndfidh-, 350, 3 and 351, if.). A murder is not the 
same thing as the preordained destiny of death, since 
it originates in the autonomous will of a man ( adgal; 
352, 18). There is neither hudd nor itjildl (351, 1; 
348, 10 ff.); it is “left to man’s own discretion” 
(1 tafwi4) whether he decides for good or for evil (351, 
4; 352, 2 f.). ‘Umar II sees that this is more extreme 
than Hasan’s doctrine; he accepts expressly the 
Kadarites of the old school as ahl al-Sunna (351, 15). 
He, however, makes no explicit mention of a possible 
Kharidiite background. We have some reason to 
assume that these ideas went beyond the small 
sectarian circles of the Kharidjites; Khushaysh 
mentions, besides the Shabibiyya, a so-called mu- 
fawtviifa (cf. Malati, Tanbih, 133, 1 ff, and 134,14 ff.). 

Politically the doctrine was not yet considered dan¬ 
gerous or subversive. ‘Umar’s predecessor, Sulayman 
b. ‘Abd al-Malik (reigned 96/715—99/717), is said to 
have “talked about /kadar” (cf. Ibn an-Nadlm, 
Fihrist, trans. B. Dodge, 381) and ‘Umar II himself 
took no action against the “deviationists” he attack¬ 
ed. Kadarites who later came into conflict with the 
government were entrusted with offices of state under 
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him: ‘Umar b. Hani 1 al-‘Ansi, who in 127/744-5 was 
put to death on the orders of Marwan II on account 
of his participation in Yazid Ill’s revolt against 
Walid II, was governor of Batanaea and tfawran 
under 'Umar (cf. Bukhari, Ta’rtkti kabir, iii/2, 535), 
and Ghaylan al-Dimashki [g.v.], whose critical 
opinions he knew throughout (cf. Ghaylan’s Risdla 
to him in Ibn al-Murtada, f'abakdt al-Mu c tazila, 25, 
9 ff.), was in his time apparently active in the finan¬ 
cial administration (cf. 1 . ‘Abbas in al-Abltdth, ix 
(1956), 329 after Baladhuri. and Ibn al-Mur(a<ja, 
fabakdt, 26, 9). It was known that the Kadarites 
were not conformists; several of them had taken 
part in the revolt of Ibn al-Ash'ath, and Ma‘bad 
al-Djuhani, a friend of Hasan al-Bajri, was executed 
for this reason under ‘Abd al-Malik. 

But Ghaylan was the first to develop a political pro¬ 
gramme, not indeed under ‘Umar II, but first under 
Hisham, when ‘Umar’s measures to give the same 
rights to mawali as to Arabs were once more negated; 
significantly Ghaylan himself was a Copt. He denied 
the exclusive claim of Kuraysh to the Caliphate; 
anyone may be chosen who lives by the Kur’an and 
the Sunna. If the ruler disregards these principles he 
may be deposed (cf. the passage in al-Xashi 1 al-akbar, 
Uful al-nihal, ed. van Ess, Beirut 1971, paras. 107-8; 
tr. in van Ess, La Qadariya et la Gaildniya de Yazid 
III in Stud. 1 st., xxxi, 1970, 269 ff.) At first Ghaylan 
had been on good terms with Hisham; in 106/725 
he made the pilgrimage with him (cf. Dhahabi. 
Ta } riklt, iv, 290, 2 ff. and Bukhari, Ta’rikh kabir, 
iv/i, 102 no. 457); it was only later, obviously 
during a mission to Armenia after the defeat of the 
Muslim troops in 112/730 and perhaps through the 
enmity of Marwan b. Muhammad, later Marwan II, 
who was at that time the commander-in-chief in the 
war against the Khazars. that he clashed with 
the authorities (cf. Baladhuri in ‘Abbas, loc. cit., 
and Ibn al-Murta<ja, 26,16 f.). In principle, Ghavlan’s 
propaganda was unrelated to Kadarite teaching; at 
about the same time it was represented in Trans- 
oxiana by Harith b. Suraydj [?.a.], who apparently 
was himself a determinist. On his return from 
Armenia Ghaylin was arrested in Karyatayn on the 
edge of the Syrian desert, and executed in Damascus 
together with an adherent of whom we know little, 
Abii ‘Abd al-Salam §alib b. Suwayd al-Dimashki (cf. 
Ibn Badran, Tahdhib Ta’rikh Dimadtb, vi, 369 f.). 
Other Kadarites were banished to the island of Dah- 
lak [?.v.] in the Red Sea (cf. Tabari, ii, 1777, 14), 
among them Abu ’ 1 -Mughira ‘Amr b. Sharabll al- 
‘Ansi, whose subversive hadiths are preserved in the 
Ta’rikh Ddrayyd of ‘Abd al-Diabbar al-Ivhawlani. 
Damascus 1369/1956, 93 ff. About this time in Medina, 
under the governorship of Ibrahim b. Hisham al- 
Makhzuml (executed 125/743), Ibn Ishak ([?.v.] 85/ 
704-150/767 or 151/768) was flogged on account of 
his Kadarite leanings (cf. Dhahabi, Mizan, iii, 472, 
15 ff.; also Ta’rikh Baghdad, i, 225, 5 ff.). The 
execution of Ghaylan was manifestly felt to be harsh; 
numerous legends attempted to justify it, and above 
all to obliterate his good relations with ‘Umar II 
(cf. S. Diwald, Der Bericht des Ibn Q Asdkir iibcr 
Gaildn ad-Dimalqi, in Festgabe fur Hans Wehr, 
Wiesbaden 1969, 40 ff., especially 53 ff.). We learn 
characteristically little about the theological basis 
of Ghavlan’s Kadarite beliefs. Nevertheless, con¬ 
trary to Hasan al-Ba$rI’s purely exegetic judgements, 
a stronger theoretical theological motivation can be 
perceived: God’s will has no determining influence 
on the actions of men (Ash'ari, Makdlat, 513, 5 ff.; 
Watt, Free Will, 41); men are determined above all 


by their reason ( c a£i) in the direction of freedom of 
action (cf. Tahdhib Ta'tikh Dimashk, iii, 177, 11 ff.; 
and Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-friiffdg, Hyderabad 1375/ 
1955 , i, 147 , 3 f-). 

Walid 11 kept up Hisham’s anti-Kadarite policy 
(cf. Tabari, ii, 1777, 15 ff.). Yazid III, on the other 
hand, took over Ghaylan’s political programme in 
his declaration from Damascus when he proclaimed 
the revolt against Walid (cf. Tabari, ii, 1835, 6 ff., 
etc.). Therefore his supporters are called Ghavlanivva. 
and often also simply Kadarites. The latter is per¬ 
haps precipitate; it is not always easy to decide 
whether those who took up this position because of 
the political programme were also Kadarite in the 
theological sense. Many of them were Kalbites, 
particularly from Mizza near Damascus; thanks to 
the political development by which the Kalb saw 
themselves increasingly neglected in favour of the 
Kays, the former mawdli party now received support 
from the indigenous Arabs. After Yazid’s premature 
death, the hopes of the Kadarites were transferred 
to his brother Ibrahim; when the latter capitulated 
before Marwan II they were again persecuted (cf. 
Marwan’s letter in Tabari, ii, 1851, 7 ff.). The names 
of several traditionists who took up a position in 
favour of Yazid III are known to us; with the as¬ 
sumption of power by Marwan, they had to flee 
from Syria, one of them being killed at the in¬ 
stigation of the caliph (cf. in detail van Ess in 
Stud. 1 st., xxxi, 1970, 277 f.). With that the political 
role of the Kadariyya was played out; it remained 
confined to Syria. 

In Ba^ra, apparently, the movement remained 
confined to personal statements: ‘Amr b. ‘Ubayd 
approved of Yazid Ill’s revolt (cf. Ibn al-Murtada’s 
Tabakdt, 120, 12 ff., and Shahrastani, Milal, 17, 15); 
his “orthodox” opponent AyyOb al-Sakhtiyarii cen¬ 
sured it (cf. Aghdni 1 , viii, 82, 10 f.). The political 
development in the town preceded differently (cf. 
Caetani, Chronographia, 1591). The quietistic Ka¬ 
dariyya in the style of Hasan al-Basri was continued 
by his pupil I<atada b. Di‘ama (d. H 7 / 735 ) and 
henceforth predominated. Militant characters, es¬ 
pecially refugees from Syria, were finally integrated 
with the arrival of the ‘Abbasids. Instead, theological 
antagonisms intensified. For a long time there 
survived a moderate wing, which, following Hasan 
and Katada, exempted sin from predestination, 
and obviously derived its argumentation from 
kur’anic exegesis; it was represented among the 
muhaddithun and others by Sa‘id b. Abi ‘Aruba 
al-‘Adawi (d. 156/773) and his school, Hisham b. 
Abi ‘Abd Allah al-DastuwaT (d. 153/770 or 154/771) 
with his son Mu‘a<lh (d. 200/815-6), Sallam b. Miskin 
al-Namari (d. 164/781), Abu Hilal Muhammad b. 
Sulaym al-Rasibi (d. 167/784), ‘Abd al-Wahhab b. 
‘Ata’ al-Khaff 5 f (d. 204/820 or 206/821-2), and, fur¬ 
thermore, by numerous ascetics and kuss&s, whose 
names we learn particularly from Ibn al-Murtad.i, 
and certainly by many others in whose deeds the au¬ 
thors of lists of Kadarites have no interest (cf., e.g., 
for the grammarians of Basra, Tawhidi, BasdHr, ed. 
Kaylani, iii, 592, 8 ff.; Kifti, Inbdh al-ruwat, ed. 
Abu ’ 1 -Fadl Ibrahim, ii, 38, 4 etc.). At the same 
time there developed a stronger theologically aligned 
group around ‘Amr b. ‘Ubayd, which later merged 
with the Mu'tazila; apparently of their number were 
Abii Salama Hasan b. Dhakwan, ‘Amr b. FS’id al- 
UswSri, Hamza b. Nadjib, Bashir al-Rahhal, ‘Abd 
al-Warith b. Sa‘id al-Tannuri (d. 180/796), perhaps 
also the K 5 <JI ‘Abbad b. Mansur al-N 5 djI (d. 152/769). 
They took as their starting point divine justice in- 
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stead of human “freedom to do evil”: God must keep 
His word (cf. the anecdote in van Ess, Tradiiionis- 
tische Polemik gegen c Amr b. c Vbaid, Beirut 1967, 
31 ff.: tca'd here still covers the later Mu'tazill 
ua'd -jsa-waHd) ; a laklif bima Id yufak is impossible 
(cf. Tawbldi, Basd’ir, iii, 223, 1 ff.). Here, too, the 
consequences for kur’anic exegesis are for the mo¬ 
ment in the foreground: verses of the Kur’an in which 
someone is explicitly given over to damnation (cf. 
Sura CXI, 1 for Abu Lahab; as a further example 
Sura LXXIY, 11) cannot have been in this form in 
the original text in Heaven, because otherwise they 
would have had preordaining power (cf. Traditio- 
nalistische Polemik, 16 f.; Tirmidhi, Sahih, Kadar 16, 
no. 2244). 

This accentuation of the teaching aroused op¬ 
position. In 'Irak it came mainly from Kufa. In 
Bajra it was at first still weak; until the middle of the 
2nd/ 8th century the boycott of the Kadarites there 
remained confined to small circles, to which greater 
significance was only ascribed in later accounts pro¬ 
jecting their own attitudes back to an earlier period. 
But gradually the opinions polarised; the more the 
Mu'tazila itself became conscious of itself, the more 
the belief in a strict determinism was strengthened 
on the other side. It was expressed in the form of 
liadith, and because of this in the course of time 
gained stronger and stronger authoritative force. 
Pro-Kadarite hadiths are rare (cf. DhahabI, Mizan 
no. 2441 = i, 634, 5 f.; Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhib, x, 129, 
5); the Kadarites obviously placed much more 
reliance on the persuasive power of their kur’anic 
exegesis. However, it can be proven that a large 
number of the anti-Kadarite hadiths are also late, or 
were first raised to the rank of sayings of the Prophet 
as time went on; those respected traditionists who 
at that time were still I.vadarite cannot have thought 
them authentic. Some of them are obviously in 
direct reference to the arguments Hasan al-Ba$rI 
developed in the course of his Bisala; particularly 
effective was the reproach that the Kadarites were 
“the Magians of this community” (cf. Wensinck, 
Concordance, v, 318a), in so far as they attributed 
evil to any other than God, or even to Satan himself. 
The mediating position of Hasan became increasingly 
untenable under the influence of these centrifugal 
tendencies; in the first decade of the 3rd/ 9th century 
the moderate Kadariyya in the old style apparently 
became extinct in Ba;ra. After that Hasan al-Basrl 
was claimed by both sides; the determinists sought 
to rescue his "orthodoxy" by increasingly em¬ 
phasising the role of his contemporary Ma'bad b. 
‘Abd Allah b. 'Ukaym al-Djuhanl (this is the correct 
form of his name) as “founder” of the Kadariyya. 
Nothing more was known about his doctrine; but it 
was known that together with his brother he took 
part in Ibn al-Ash'ath’s revolt, and that both were 
executed on the orders of Hadjdjadj (cf., e.g. Ibn 
TaghrlbirdI, al-Nudfum al-zdhira, Cairo 1930 ff., i, 
201, 9 f., and 200, 14 f.; also 206, 16 ff.). Obviously 
they wanted to discredit the whole movement by 
pointing to the military origins of such a “Syrian” 
type. 

Little can be said about the other centres of the 
movement. In Mecca it focused on the traditionist 
and exegete Abu Yasar 'Abd Allah b. Abl Nadjlb 
al-Thakafl (d. 131/748 or 132/749), who adhered to 
Hasan’s doctrine, and also attended Abu 'Ubayd’s 
lectures (cf. on his circle DhahabI, Mizan, ii, 515, 
10 f.); one of his adherents, Zakariyya 5 b. Ishak al- 
Makkl, was banned from lecturing on account of 
his doctrine (at the time of HishSm or Marwan II? 


cf. Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhib, iii, 329, 7 f.). In Medina 
several Kadarites obviously supported the revolt of 
Muhammad al-Nafs al-Zakiyya (145/762; cf. Made- 
lung, Qasim ibn Ibrahim, 72 f.); that there were 
still Kadarites in the town at the time of the Caliph 
al-Mahdi, to be precise during the governorship of 
Dja'far b. Sulayman b. ‘All (160/777-166/783), is 
testified by an account in Tabari (iii, 534, 11 ff.). I11 
the Shl'ite circles of Medina and Kufa opinions about 
the problem were divided: Hasan b. Muhammad 
b. al-Hanafiyya (d. c. 100/718) had been a supporter 
of predestination, and so too were the immediate 
disciples of Zayd b. 'All (fell 122/740) as he himself 
was probably a supporter of predestination (cf. 
Madelung, Qasim ibn Ibrahim, 55 ff.); otherwise they 
frequently steered a middle course, which while 
coming near to that of the moderate Kadariyya did 
not give anyone occasion to call them Kadarites (the 
formula: Id dfabr ua-la tafwid). The term tafwxd was 
almost always rejected or at least avoided (cf. the 
otherwise rather contradictory sayings of the imams 
in Kultnl, Kdfi, Tehran 1334/1955, i, 150 ff.). Here 
there was no necessity for a political Kadariyya, 
since the Shi'is had their own political motivations to 
offer. 

Occasionally in polemic the Kadarite doctrine was 
attributed to Christian influence (in fact much more 
rarely than one would expect; the Hndit_ks speak of 
the "Magians” instead of the “Christians” of this 
community). This was expressed in the anecdote that 
Ma'bad al-Djuhanl, the "first” Kadarite, had taken 
over from an (erstwhile) Christian: Sanhoya, the 
husband of Umm Musa (cf. Ibn Sa'd, Tabakat, vii/2, 
27, 1 ff.), perhaps a former concubine of 'All (cf. 
DhahabI. Mizan, no. 11036), or from Abu Yunus 
Sansoya al-Uswirl, who is perhaps the same person 
(cf. Makrlzl, Khital. iv, i8i-6f.), or a certain Susan 
(cf. DhahabI, Ta’rikh, iii, 305, 14 f. etc.). The theolog¬ 
ical relationship is in fact unmistakable: for John of 
Damascus sin arises lx -rijq T)|ieT£pa<; £a 0 uplac; xal 
Tr,g 8 ia( 36 Xou mxvoupytai; (Migne, PC, 94, 1589), and 
in that respect he takes his place in a tradition for 
which we already find models in Efrem Syrus and 
Theodore of Mopsuestia (cf., e.g., references in A. 
Voobus, History of the School of Nisibis, 258 f.). 
Ghaylan al-Dimash kb as a mawld of Coptic origin, 
built upon Christian ideas (cf. Madelung, Qasim ibn 
Ibrahim, 239, and M. S. Seale, Muslim Theology, 
18 ff.). The Kharidiite founder of the Shabibivva 
came from Nadjran, the Christian centre of the 
Arabian peninsula. But it must not be concluded 
from that that the Kadariyya had been engendered 
by Christian polemic against Muslim predestination 
(as in the thesis of C. H. Becker, Christliche Polemik 
und islamische Dogmenbildung, in ZA, xxvi (1911), 
175 ff. = Islamstudien, i, 432 ff., especially p. 441; 
cf. against it the argument of W. M. Watt, Free Will, 
58, n. 27, and the counterargument of W. Thomson in 
MW, xl (1950), 209). Predestination is “earlier” 
only in the sense that it is strongly connected with 
certain “diahili” ideas (cf. H. Ringgren, Studies in 
Arabian Fatalism, Uppsala 1951, passim, especially 
n6ff.); in the Kur’an deterministic and non-deter- 
ministic sayings stand side by side, on the basis of 
the idea of a personal God (cf. Watt, Free Will, 
12 ff.). There was nothing to prevent Muslim neo¬ 
phytes, at least after the conquest of Syria (cf. Subkl, 
Tabakat al-ShafiHyya, i, 50, 4 ff.), from naively 
solving the theological problem posed by the am¬ 
biguity of the Scriptures with categories familiar to 
themselves; we have no evidence to show that at the 
time this was thought strange or un-Islamic. How far 
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the interdependence of the two religions could go is 
best shown by the well-known argument based on 
the child born of adultery. Christian theologians 
have from the earliest times cited adultery as an 
example of the sins that man may not ascribe to 
God (cf. the Nestorian Babai in Voobus, School of 
Nisibis, 260), and the Kadarites said the same 
thing later (cf. Laoust, La profession de foi d’Ibn 
Batfa, 92, n. 1). Muslim determinists counter with 
the question, inspired by the Kur’an, who then cre¬ 
ated the foetus engendered by adultery in the 
mother’s womb ? (cf. Sura XCVI, 2; XXII, 5 etc.). To 
that question IJasan al-Ba$r! (cf. Schwarz in Oriens, 
xx (1967), 19) and, diverging somewhat, John of 
Damascus a generation later (cf. Becker in Islam- 
studien, i, 440, and G. C. Anawati in L’Orienle 
cristiano nella storia della civiltd, Rome 1964, 542 f.) 
provide an answer; the latter’s argument agrees with 
the Kadarite position reported in Khushaysh (in 
Malatl, Tanblh, 134, 8 f.). John of Damascus was 
active in Damascus at the time of Hisham; when he 
as a Christian assailed the predominant Islamic belief 
of his time, it was natural for him to use the same 
arguments as the Kadarites. Only later, when, as a 
result of the internal development of Islam, the 
Kadariyya was forced from a moderate to an ex¬ 
treme position, did this plausible but accidental “al¬ 
liance” cause offence. 
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in MW, xl (1950), 207 ff. and 276 ff.; W. M. Watt, 
Islsmic philosophy and theology, Edinburgh 1962, 
xv and 31 f.; M. S. Seale, Muslim theology, London 
1964, 5 ff.; H. Laoust, Les schismes dans VIslam, 
Paris 1965, 48 f; J. van Ess, ’■IJmar II and his 
Epistle against the Qadariya, in Abr Nahrain, xii 
(1971), 19 ff.; id., Ma c bad al-Cuhanl, in Fest¬ 
schrift F. Meier -, id., Anfange muslimischer Theolo- 
gie. Zwei antiqadaritische Traktate des IJasan b. 
Muhammad b. al-Banafiya (gest. um 100/719) und 
des Kalifen c Umar b. l Abd-aT-asis (gest. 101/720), 
Beirut 1973; id., Zwischen B<tdit und Theologie. 
Studien sur Entstehung antiqadaritischer Vber- 
lieferung, in Beihefte sur Zeitschrift “Der Islam", 
Berlin 1973. (J- van Ess) 

(ADASA (a.), a neologism of comparatively 
recent creation, generally understood in the sense of 
holiness. The word does not occur either in the 
Kur’in or in hadith, and the LA ignores it. On the 
other hand, the root k-d-s is well known to the Arab 
lexicographers; the Kur’an (II, 30, 87, 253; V, 21, 
no; XVI, 102; XX,-12; LIX, 23; LXII, 1; LXXIX, 
16) and (tadith (Wensinck, Concordance) use it 
sporadically. Basically, it is used to denote beings and 
objects that are pure, wholly unsullied or in touch 
with the divine. 

This religious meaning seems to be alien to Arabic 
and borrowed from Aramaic (A. Jeffery, The foreign 
vocabulary of the QuPdn, 1938, 232; however, cf. 
Lagrange, £tudes sur les religions simitiques, 1905, 
145 n. 7, where the religious meaning is regarded 
as original in Arabic). But the borrowing would have 


taken place before Islam, as might be concluded from 
a verse of Imru’ al- Kays who speaks of the garment 
of a pilgrim to Jerusalem (mukaddasi) tom to pieces 
by the children (LA, root kids). 

As a manifestation of purity, kaddsa is not merely 
the negation of impurity, nadfdsa, it is also its 
antonym. It does not indeed signify the absence of 
any impure element in persons and things, a condition 
denoted by (ahdra, in the current sense of the word; 
it implies also the presence in them of supernatural 
forces, of celestial origin, which might make them 
dangerous to the profane. Nevertheless, with the help 
of certain precautions it would be possible to ap¬ 
proach them: “I am thy Lord”, said Allah to Moses, 
“take off thy sandals for thou art in the sacred 
(mukaddas) valley of Tuwa” (Kur’an, XX, 12). 

In the ethnological meaning of the word, kaddsa 
represents the positive pole of the sacred, /utram. 
This last word is applied in fact to everything that 
is forbidden to the profane and separated from the 
rest of the world. The cause of this prohibition could 
be either impurity (temporary or intrinsic) or holiness, 
which is a permanent state of sublime purity. Kaddsa, 
in short, is merely the manner of existence of what 
is pure and sacred, that is to say of the divine, of 
that which contains a divine breath, of that which is 
the immanence of divinity, in touch with it or right¬ 
fully belonging to it. In its ordinary manifestations, 
it takes the form of baraka. 

Bibliography: The sacred has been the sub¬ 
ject of a very large number of studies which 
cannot be listed here. Some bibliographical out¬ 
lines on this question will be found in J. Chelhod, 
Les structures du saert ches les Arabes, Paris 1964, 
ch. 1. (J. Chelhod) 

(ADDOR al-'ALAMI, the name by which is 
known the famous Moroccan popular poet c Abd al- 
Kadir b. Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Abi-l’Kasim al- 
IdrIsI al-'AlamI al-HamdanI al-JalibI al-‘Abd 
al-SalAmI. He grew up in Meknes in an austere at¬ 
mosphere, renouncing the pleasures of this world, 
spending his time visiting the tombs of the saints 
and enjoying the company of the pious. His teachers 
were al-Hadjdj al-MukhtSr al-BakkSII, ‘All b. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman known as al-Djamal, Mawlay al-Tayyib 
al-Wazz 3 nI, Muhammad b. Ahmad al-§ikilll, and 
other eminent masters of his time. He gained numer¬ 
ous disciples no less famous, amongst whom were the 
Sultan Mawlay ‘Abd al-RabmSn, Muhammad b. 
‘Abd al-Hafi? al-Dabbagh, the imam Muhammad 
§alih al-Ridwl, al-‘ArabI b. al-SS’ilj al-Sharkl and 
Muhammad Gharrlt. SayyidI Kaddur al-‘AlamI, al¬ 
though unable to read or write, composed poems in 
the neo-classical and popular language, with astonish¬ 
ing skill and eloquence. These poems, which were 
long believed to have largely disappeared, or to have 
been burnt according to his wishes, have fortunately 
survived. Whether they were composed in sadfal or 
in malhiin, almost all deal with the glorification of 
God, the praise of the Prophet, and of the saints 
and important people of Islam. As for wine, beauty 
and love, of which they sing, these are to be inter¬ 
preted allegorically, recalling thereby the mystical 
works of Ibn al-Farid and Ibn al-‘Arabi. The poem 
which had the most success is the one devoted to 
the saints of Meknes, and which begins thus: ash 
men c dr ‘alikum a rdfdl Mfknds ? mshdt dart ft hmd- 
kum yd hi likrdysm' About four years before his 
death, which took place at Meknes on 25 Ramadan 
1266/4 Aug. 1850, he went into a trance, and never 
again set foot in the Dfami 1 al-Zaytdna, where he 
had been accustomed to perform the Friday prayer. 
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He is said to have lived 112 hidjra years, i.e., 109 
Gregorian years, which would give as the date of his 
birth 1154/1741. 

Bibliography: Ibn Zaydan, Itkaf, v, 336-52; 
A. Gannun, A'tiAiigA, iii, 327-9; A. Mashrafi, 
al-ffusam al-mashrafi, 288-90; E. L6vi-Provencal, 
La Chanson dite dc Sidi 'l-‘A kci, in Arch. Bcrb., 
iv (1919-20), 67-75; M. al-Fasi, al-Adab al-sha'bi, 
in Tit-dan, vi (1964), 28; Ibn Suda, Dalil, i, 191, 
206, ii, 402; M. T. Buret, Sidi Qaddur El-Alami, in 
Hcspiris, 1938/1, 85-90; N 5 $iri, Isttkfd, ix, 61. 

(M. Lakhdar) 

raddCra ai.-DJ AZA'IRl. Of Tunisian an¬ 
cestry, but settled in Algeria, Abu ‘Abd Allah Mu¬ 
hammad b. Sa'id was, like his father, Sa c id b. Ibra¬ 
him (d. Shawwal 1066/July-Aug. 1656), the most 
learned man and greatest mufti of Algeria of his time. 
Amongst his most brilliant disciples was Abu ’ 1 -Ka¬ 
sim Muhammad Ibn Zakur al-Fasi, to whom he was 
the last to grant an idjaza (beginning of Radjab 
1094/26 June 1683). He died at Algiers on 15 Dhu 
’ 1 -Hidjdja 1098/12 Oct. 1687. 

Bibliography: E. L6vi-Provencal, Chorfa, 
288 and n. 5; Kadiri, Nashr, ii, 93; idem, Ilitkaf, 
fol. 40r; idem, al-Nashr al-kabir, ii, fol. I48r; 
Joachim de Gonzalez, Essai chron. sur les Mus. 
cdebres de la ville d’Alger, 20; Hafniwi, Ta'-rif 
al-khalaf bi-ridjal al-salaf, ii, 382. 

(M. Lakhdar) 

KA DH F (a.), slanderous accusation of 
fornication (zina 5 [j.v.]), or of illegitimate 
descent; in this latter case, it amounts to accusing 
the mother of fornication. The guilty party is pun¬ 
ished by a fixed penalty ( hadd ) of 80 lashes, laid 
down by the Kur’an (XXIV, 4). A slhve guilty of the 
same crime therefore receives only 40 lashes, on 
account of the general principles of fikh. According 
to the majority of jukahdkadhf only occurs if the 
expressions used by the slanderer expressly relate to 
the fornication or illegitimate descent of the person 
who is slandered. The MSlikls alone consider as 
kadhf an accusation expressed by allusion (to'rid) or 
by preterition, which considerably extends the scope 
of the crime amongst them. 

It is necessary to make clear at once that if, on 
account of the very restrictive interpretation put 
upon kadhf by the majority of schools, certain slan¬ 
derous accusations are not of a kind to warrant 
punishment by the kur’anic penalty, the judge may 
in such a case, by virtue of his discretionary powers 
(ta'zir [f.inflict on the guilty party another 
penalty less than the kur’Snic hadd (but in Maliki law 
it may be greater). 

Any person having attained puberty and being in 
possession of his reason, whether he be slave or 
free, Muslim or not, may be punished for commit¬ 
ting kadhf. The only ones to escape, apart from 
those who can produce four witnesses to prove the 
truthfulness of their statements, are the progenitors 
(except in the Majiki school which admits no excep¬ 
tions) and the husband if, after formulating an accus¬ 
ation of adultery against his wife, he has recourse to 
the procedure of li'an [q.vf\. But, on the other hand, 
kadhf in the technical sense only occurs if the slan¬ 
dered person is mubsan. This expression in the 
context of kadhf (unlike that of zina 1 ) can only be 
applied to a person who has reached puberty (except 
in Maliki law, which protects even people below the 
age of puberty against the accusation of illegitimate 
descent, for example); this person, being in the pos¬ 
session of reason, must, moreover, be free, Muslim, 
and have no previous conviction for fornication. If 


the slandered person lacks one of the qualities set 
out above, the author of the crime may only be given 
a punishment by ta c zir, and not by the Kur J anic 
kadd. The slandered person need not be alive at the 
time of the action; all his heirs, according to the 
majority of the fukalid 3 , or certain of them (according 
to the minority), may instigate a court action to 
punish for the kadhf if the dc cujus had not done it 
in his lifetime. 

Bibliography: All the works of fikh include a 
chapter on kadhi. See, for example, Kasani, 
BadaV al-fandV, Cairo 1327, xvii, 40-65; Khalil 
b. Isbak, Mukhtasar, tr. Bousquet, Algiers 1962, 
iv, 50-1. For comparisons between schools; Ahmad 
Fatbi Bahnasi, al-DiardHm fi H-fikh al-isldmi, 
Cairo 1959, 123 ff.; L. Bercher, Les Dilits et les 
peines de droit commun privus par le Coran, Tunis 
1926,119-28; J. Schacht, An Introduction to Islamic 
Law, Oxford 1964, 179. 

(Y. Linant de Bellefonds) 
KApI (a.), “judge”, a representative of authority, 
invested with the power of jurisdiction (kadd 1 ). In 
theory, the head of the community, the caliph, is the 
holder of all powers; like all other state officials, 
the kadi > s therefore a delegate (na’ib) —direct, if 
appointed by the Caliph in person, indirect and in 
varying degrees according to the situation if nomi¬ 
nated by in termediate representatives (wazir, governor 
of a province, etc.). But in all cases the delegator re¬ 
tains the power to do justice in person (the principle 
of ..retained justice.”) 

There is a kadi in the capital and a kadi in the 
leading town of each of the great territorial divisions. 
But each of these can appoint direct delegates. The 
kadi’s justice has always been exercised by a single 
kadi- At the most he may be instructed to consult 
qualified jurists (shura). In the Muslim West, par¬ 
ticularly in Spain, this practice was even elevated 
into a system; alongside each kadi was a consilium 
of jurists, whose role was purely consultative. The 
collegiate system was applied only in the extraordin¬ 
ary justice of the mafdlim [q.v.]. Moreover, there were 
no degrees of jurisdiction; every kadi, although de¬ 
legated by another, pronounced judgement without 
appeal, apart from recourse to the mafdlim. 

The objective being the application of the fhar 1 , 
which is essentially religious law, the function of the 
kadi is of this same character. 

In theory, the competence of the kadi is general, 
embracing both civil and penal cases. The religious 
nature of his office has led to the acquisition of ad¬ 
ministrative functions of the same nature, such as 
the administration of mosques and wakfs [q.v.]. 
However, his competence in penal matters is extreme¬ 
ly limited; being responsible for enforcing the sAflf S 
he is restricted solely to the very few crimes en¬ 
visaged by that law, while their repression is con¬ 
currently undertaken by the sA«f/a [f.v.], the organ¬ 
ism responsible for the maintenance of public order. 
In fact, it is this organism which undertakes repres¬ 
sive jurisdiction in general, a function which it ful¬ 
fills officially, and outside the constraints and limi¬ 
tations of the shar 1 (the discretionary punishment 
of crimes). 

In those Islamic states—such as the Ottoman 
empire—which in the middle of the 19th century 
set out to modernize their structure, the office of 
kadi had been maintained until that time. Thereafter, 
it has survived only within the limited sphere of per¬ 
sonal status and certain other specialised questions 
(inheritance, tcakfs). 

The institution of the kadd 3 al-kudat (the holders’ 
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title being kadi 'l-kuddt “the judge of judges”) was so 
to speak the crowning point of the system of judicial 
organization of the Islamic state, and, combined with 
the institution of the wizdra, to which was delegated 
the executive power and which appeared during the 
same period, it was the final and highest step in the 
organization of that state, under the authority of the 
caliph. 

Until the time of Haruii al-Rashid, the only fcatfis, 
in the capital and in the various provinces, were of 
uniform status, with no hierarchy among themselves. 
The procedure for introducing the new regime was 
very simple: between the years 174/786 and 182/798, 
the caliph elevated the office of kddi of his capital 
to that of kddi 'l-kuddt, while delegating to the holder 
authority for the general administration of justice. 
In fact, the institution of kddi 'l-kuddt was an adap¬ 
tation of the Persian institution of mobeddn-mobed. 
The ancient Arab authors did not fail to notice 
the close relationship between them. 

The evolution of the office was to pass through 
four successive stages. While the ‘Abbasid Caliphate 
more or less maintained its general authority, until 
the appearance of the Fa(imid Caliphate (372/984), 
there existed only the one kddi 'l-kuddt of Baghdad. 
However, the Fatimid Caliphate introduced an iden¬ 
tical organism in Cairo. Subsequently, and correspond¬ 
ing with the process of the divesting of authority 
particularly within the 'Abbasid Caliphate, the va¬ 
rious kingdoms or principalities set up on their own 
account some kadi 'l-kuddt (very markedly after the 
6th/i2th century). 

From the beginning of the ilamluk period (663/ 
1264) two new phenomena appear. On the one hand, 
the number of kadi ’l-kuddt increased; they were to 
be found within the principal divisions of the realm 
(niydbdt ). But despite their title, these officials were 
merely the delegates of the kadi 'l-kuddt of the 
capital. The second phenomenon was the institution, 
in the capital, in addition to the previously existing 
office of kadi 'l-kuddt of the Shafi' madhhab, of three 
other positions of kddi ’l-kuddt for the three other 
Sunni madhhab, —HamaH, Malik! and Hanbali. These 
also had their corresponding figures in most of the 
principal niydbdt. 

The kddi 'l-kuddt is, above all, a judge. But to 
him is delegated the judicial administration: the nomi¬ 
nation, control and dismissal of the kadis ; the special 
jurisdictions (shurfa, hisba, hadd' al- c askar) fall out¬ 
side his authority; still more is this true of the ju¬ 
risdiction of the maidlim, which is the prerogative of 
the sovereign or his qualified representative, a minis¬ 
ter or a governor of a province. This additional 
responsibility has moreover remained of “political” 
character; it has not been recognised in doctrine. 

I11 outline, the powers of judicial administration 
of the kddi ’l-kuddt were exercised, more or 
less successively, in two different forms. From the 
start of the institution until the end of the jrd/gth 
century and even, in general, during the 4th/ioth, 
the kddi 'l-kuddt in the 'Abbasid Caliphate did not 
exercise his authority in his own name. Thus, the 
deeds of nomination of Aii^ts emanated from the 
caliph himself. The kddi 'l-kuddt plays a role only in 
presenting candidates. This situation continued for 
some time during the Fatimid Caliphate. But from 
then onwards, the kadi ’l-kuddt exercised their powers 
personally, as part of the general delegation that 
they had received. 

The delegating authority was at first the caliph, 
and then, from the middle of the 4th/ioth century, 
the sultan; finally, it was often the minister. 


The kddi 3 l-dfama’-a. In its origins, the in¬ 
stitution of the k^dd 3 .al-dfamd^a of Muslim Spain 
differs considerably from the kadd 3 al-kudat of the 
East. At that time it was merely a matter of a new 
title which 'Abd ai-Rabman gave, between 138/753 
and 141/758, to the kddi of the Spanish territory al¬ 
ready conquered, until then known as kadi 'l-dfund 
(kadi of the military district). No doubt it was to indi¬ 
cate that the territory over which he had just 
asserted his independent authority was no longer 
merely a province of the Caliphate, that 'Abd 
j al-Rabman rejected the old name; and moreover 
that, in place of dfund, he substituted the term 
dfama’-a (community of Muslims), both to signify 
that henceforward he was the sole legitimate author¬ 
ity of the Muslim world, and also as a mark of 
distinction from the judges of the native populations, 
the vast majority of whom remained strangers to 
Islam. Thus, in the particular circumstances, i* was 
not a question of borrowing some foreign institution; 
nor was it a matter of new duties coming to 
be added to the jurisdictional function, properly 
speaking. Moreover, the term dfarnd’-a had already 
been in use for a long time, in Arabo-Muslim circles, 
to denote the holder of an office concerned with 
these circles, when the Muslim were still in a minority. 
Thus, the judge of the group of Muslims at the battle 
of Yarmuk (15/636) had been called kddi 'l-dfarnd’-a. 
However, by reason of the general conditions under 
which he had to perform his duties, the new kddi ’I- 
dfama’-a, a confidant of the sovereign who for his 
part was absorbed by his other occupations, was 
naturally bound to play the part of counsellor to the 
sovereign, as far as judicial administration was con¬ 
cerned. 

Having once started upon this path, the institution 
was not slow to coincide with the kadd 3 al-kudat. 
Moreover, at some period after the 3rd/gth century 
which cannot however be defined more precisely, it 
is known that the kddi ’l-dj,amd ( a directly exercised 
powers of judicial administration and nominated pro¬ 
vincial kadis. From the beginning of the 5th/11 th 
century, the name kddi 'l-kuddt was applied indis¬ 
criminately to the kddi ’l-diamd c a. 

Moreover, as was the case in the East, the small 
kingdoms which came into being as a result of the 
decline of the Umayyad Caliphate showed their inde¬ 
pendence by each creating on its own account the of¬ 
fice of kddi 'l-djama'a, also called kddi'l-kuddt. It 
should be added that the institution did not remain 
peculiar to Muslim Spain, but became general 
throughout the Muslim West, 
j 
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Ottoman Empire. According to the Turkish 
chronicles the appointment of the first kdtil can be 
related to the events that made ‘Othman independent. 
Karadjahisar was occupied as early as about 1290 
A.D., but ‘Othman did not appoint a kadi there until 
around 1300; it was then that the fakih Dursun, who 
became jointly kadi and khatib, first read the khu(ba 
[<7.t*.] in the name of ‘Othman as the sign of sover¬ 
eignty (‘Ashtkpashazade, German tr., ed. R. Kreutel, 
39-40; Neshrl, ed. F. R. Unat, 108-10). With the ex¬ 
pansion of the Ottoman empire the number of the 
kadis increased so quickly that a new office soon had 
to be set up to supervize them. Therefore when 
Murad I appointed the first kadi ’asker[q.v.] in Bursa 
around 764/1363, he put him in charge not only of 
the military jurisdiction but also of the supervision 
of the kadis. 

The kadis were already paid under Orkhan (Neshrl, 
op. cit., 186) but the amount was so inconsiderable 
that Bayazkl—although he was on the point of 
punishing them severely for corruption—on dis¬ 
covering this, ordered that they should be given two 
per cent of every inheritance and two akces for each 
written document (‘Ashikpashazade, op. cit., 104 
and Neshrl, op. cit., 338). Their salary was reviewed 
on later occasions, and according to Mehemmed II’s 
code they were authorized to receive seven akle s for 
a sidiill (record), 12 for a copy of the sidiill, 32 for a 
/;Udjdjet (certificate), 12 for their signature, 30 akU s 
on the marriage of a maiden and 15 on that of a 
widow, and two per cent of every inheritance. Besides 
this, they also received a daily allowance, fixed at 
between 10 and 500 akles in the time of Mehemmed II. 

The district over which a kadi had jurisdiction 
was called a kada ’ [}.«.] or kata', consisting of one 
or more ndhiye [}.«.]. According to the extent of 
the kadi', the kadi had a certain number of deputies, 
called ndHbs [q.v.]. Next in rank to the kadis of the 
kaza's were the kadi s of the sandiaks [<7.1'.], then the 
eyalets [q.v.]. The kadi districts of the larger or 
more important places were called mewlewiycts [j.r.]. 
In the gth/isth century the districts of the kadis in 
Istanbul, Edirne, Bursa, Selanik, Filibe and Sofia 
were mewlewiycts-, their number increased greatly 
as the empire expanded. 

The kadis were appointed by the kadi ’asker if 
their daily allowance was less than 150 akles-, other¬ 
wise their appointment was proposed to the sultan 
by the grand vizier, on the basis of the kadi ’asker's 
opinion. From the end of the ioth/i6th century, how¬ 
ever, the increased influence of the shaykh al-isldm 
[q.v.] was reflected in the appointment of the kadis. 

The latter were appointed to the kadd's for 20 
months and to the mewlewiycts for one year, and 
after the expiry of their term they became unpaid 
ex-office-holders (ma’zul kadis) until their turn came 
round again. In the meantime, the number of the 
free schools, supported by the wakfs [q.v.] (religious 
foundations) increased so much that in the reign of 
Sulayman I the number of applicants for the offices 
greatly exceeded the number of the posts available 
in the empire. Therefore from 965/1557 on, on the ad¬ 
vice of the grand mufti Abu ' 1 -Su‘ud, all who gra¬ 
duated from higher schools and passed their final 
examination were officially listed in order that they 
would be granted posts in due course. At the be¬ 
ginning of the nth/r7th century there were ten ap¬ 
plicants waiting for one kadi post to fall vacant 
(Kofi Bey Risalesi, ed. A. K. Aksiit, 108). The ma’-zul 
system which resulted reduced not only the kadis but 
all the functionaries to idleness, thus affecting basi¬ 
cally the whole administration of the Ottoman empire. 


Only after the tanzimat [q.v.] was it decided that 
beside officials of higher ranks (e.g., the kadi of 
Istanbul) every ex-office-holder should receive 
according to his merits a half, a third or a quarter 
of his pay while he was unemployed. This system 
was called ma’zuliyet ma’dshi. 

The authority of the kadi covered such a large 
area of responsibility that the full meaning of the 
title cannot be accurately rendered by the word 
“judge”. Besides the usual legal matters, they held 
confidential posts to which they were appointed by 
the government, which expected them to report 
from time to time on the activities of high ranking 
officials, the general situation and the mood of the 
population. They had to see that crafsmen were at¬ 
tached to the army before it set off to war, that 
roads were safe, and that goods needed for domestic 
consumption were not exported. As well as this they 
had to supervise the public affairs of the cities, the 
suitability of buildings, the guilds, the quality of 
goods and their prices. They were also responsible for 
seeing that foodstuffs were sold at officially fixed 
prices and the devshirme [q.v.] conducted properly. 
They were important as public notaries; their 
function was to issue different kinds of certificates 
and documents concerning sales, contracts, loans 
and the occasional manumission of slaves, to attest 
private and public documents, and to supervise the 
accounts of the wakf incomes and endorse them with 
an authentication clause. 

This extended authority of the kadis was restricted 
in the 19th century by the endeavours of reformers, 
and after the proclamation of the Turkish republic 
the very title was abolished. Thus the institution be¬ 
came a thing of the past, but the vast written ma¬ 
terial pertaining to it is of great interest to historians. 
The kadis recorded in their sidjills the directives of 
the central government and the judicial and notarial 
affairs brought before them and these records are 
one of the most valuable sources of Turkish history. 
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$ApI ‘ASKAR (a.), “judge of the army”. The 
first data relating to the institution of the kadi 
’askar date from the 2nd/8th century: Kindi men¬ 
tions that after Salih b. ‘All had become the gov¬ 
ernor of Egypt (c. 132/750), he organized a military 
expedition and appointed a judge over each unit of 
his army (E. Tyan, Histoire de Vorganisation judiciaire 
en pays d’Islam *, Leiden i960, 529-30). In the 
Ayyubid state the office of the kadi leshker (i.e., 
kadi ’askar) first came into being in Saladin’s time 
(1138-93) (t. H. Uzungarsili, Osmanlt devleti leskild- 
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hna medhal *, Ankara 1970, 387). The Anatolian 
Saldjuks also had the institution of kadi leshker, as 
is first mentioned in sources referring to the 1270s 
(op.cit., 122-3,140). 

In the Ottoman empire Murad I appointed the 
first kddi 'asker in Bursa in 765/1363, with authority 
for military jurisdiction and also supervisory powers 
over all kadis. Later, in 886/1481, Meljemmed II es¬ 
tablished a second office of bad* 'asker with the same 
wide range of functions, thereby dividing the empire 
into two parts each containing a kadi '■asker, one for 
Anatolia and the other for Rumelia; the latter was the 
more important of the two. As a result of further 
conquests, in 922/1516 Selim I set up a third kadi 
'asker office in Diyarbekir with the title 'Arab we 
'Adfem kadi 'askerligi, but soon after the occupation 
of Syria and Egypt he abolished it. 

Up to the nth/i7th century the kadi 'asker was 
appointed on the advice of the grand vizier, and later 
that of the mufti of Istanbul, although it was con¬ 
sidered desirable that both should be in agreement. 
The kadi 'asker, like the kddi s [?.».] of higher rank, 
was appointed for an annual term, but this could be 
prolonged if it seemed necessary. Their daily payment 
(500 akles) was not more than that of the kadis; their 
income, however, was a great deal higher because 
they were awarded 15 per thousand of the soldiers’ 
estates (recorded separately in the kassdm defteri). 

The influence of the Anatolian and Rumelian kddi 
'askers was greatly increased by the fact that both 
were members of the imperial council (diwdn-i huma- 
yun [f.v.]). Besides this, they were authorized to 
appoint kddi s who received less than 150 akle s 
as well as to fill vacancies in schools and mosques. 
However, they began to lose their influence and lead¬ 
ing position after the middle of the 16th century when, 
as a result of the activity of Abu ’ 1 -Su‘ud, power 
passed into the hands of the spiritual leader of 
Islam, the grand mufti of Istanbul. The kddi 'askers, 
however, remained members of the diwdn-i humayun 
until the middle of the 19th century. The offices of 
the Anatolian and Rumelian kddi 'askers existed 
until 1914, when the two were united. However, the 
reorganized office of the Anatolian kddi 'asker was 
short-lived, for it was abolished under the Turkish 
republic. 

Bibliography : M. F. Kopriiliizade, Bizans 
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AL-^Apl al-FAPIL, Abu ‘AlI ‘Abd al-RahIm 
b. ‘Au b. Muhammad b. al-IJasan al-LakhmI al- 
BAYSANl AL-'AsifALANl, MOflYl (MuiylR) AL-DlN, 
the famous counsellor and secretary to Saladin, 
was bom on 15 DjumJda II 529/3 April 1135 at 
‘Aslfalan [f.v.], where his father, a native of Baysan, 
known as al-K 5 <ji al-Ashraf, was the judge. He was 
put by his father into the Diwdn al-insha 1 at Cairo 
as a trainee, about 543-4/1148-9. Already before 
548/1153 he entered the service of the kddi of Alex¬ 
andria, Ibn Hadld, as a secretary. As the elegant 
reports he drafted there brought him to the attention 
of the Cairo authorities, he was recalled to Cairo 
by the last representative of the family of viziers, the 
Banu Ruzzik, al-'Adil Ruzzlk b. al-Salib Tala’i', as 
head of the Diwdn al-Diavsh [see dIwan]. A little 
later, when Ruzzlk had been set aside by Shawar, 
the prefect of Ku?, al-Kadl al-Fadil entered the 


service of Shawar’s son Kamil as secretary, and, 
after the murder of Shawar, the service of Shirkuh, 
his successor as vizier. In 563/1167-8 he replaced 
Ibn al-Khallal, the director of the Diwdn al-insha 1 
under whom he had begun his career, in his functions, 
and, after the death of the latter on 23 Djumada II 
566/4 March 1171, he became his successor, Saladin 
having meanwhile taken over the functions of vizier. 
The following year, after the death of the last Fa(imid, 
when Saladin himself became ruler of Egypt, al- Kadi 
al-Fadil was his right hand man in the execution of 
the necessary reforms in the fiscal and military 
administration. He then accompanied the sultan 
on his expeditions to Syria; from 585 to 586/1189-90 
he remained in Egypt to control the administration 
of finance and reorganise the army and the fleet. 
Subsequently he returned to Syria and stayed with 
Saladin until his death on 27 §afar 589/5 March 1193. 
When al-Malik al-Afdal, who had seized power in 
Damascus, rapidly compromised his position by 
imprudent actions, al-Kadi al-Fadil went to Egypt 
to serve al-Malik al-‘AzIz. Soon afterwards w-ar broke 
out between the two brothers, but al-Kadi al-Fadil, 
through his mediation, brought it to an end in 591/ 
irgs. After this he returned to private life. He died 
suddenly on 6 or 7 Rabi' II 596/26 or 27 January 
1200. 

Of the official writings of al-Kadi al-Fadil while 
at the Diwdn al-insha 1 , many examples have survived, 
in manuscript form (Helbig, see below), in early 
collections such as that of his emulator a century 
later, Muhyi al-DIn b. ‘Abd al-?ahir, al-Durr al- 
nafim min tarassul 'Abd ai-Rahim, ed. Cairo 1959, 
in the works of chroniclers such as, in particular, 
his colleague and friend ‘Imad al-Din al-I^fahani 
[q.v.] or at a later date Abu Shama, in compilations 
of inshd 1 such as that of al-Kalfcashandl [q.v.] in 
particular, and lastly in various works such as the 
Kharida of the same ‘Imad al-Din (for a correspond¬ 
ence with Usama b. Munkidh see H. Derenbourg, 
Vie d’Ousama, 383 ff.). While he was in office, he 
also edited an official diary known by the name of 
Mutadiaddidat (according to Makrizi) or Madiaraydt 
(according to Kamal al-Din b. al-‘Adim; according 
to the latter the compilation was partly the work of 
the historian of the same period Abu Ghalib al-Shay- 
bani), of which considerable extracts have been pre¬ 
served by these writers. Al-Kadi al-Fadil was also 
the author of a considerable volume of poety in part 
mingled with his correspondence. 

It has often been said that al-Kadi al-Fadil was 
vizier to Saladin. This he never was: Saladin, who 
first achieved power in Egypt as vizier of the Fatimid 
caliph, never took a vizier himself. Al-Fadil was, 
however, a counsellor whose advice was heeded, and 
the director of his chancellery. The personal prestige 
he enjoyed in his old age was considerable; but it 
was not so much to the loftiness of his moral purpose, 
as to the exceptional quality of his private and 
official epistolary style that he owed his extraordinary 
reputation among his contemporaries and his emula¬ 
tors in subsequent generations. This style, which 
can be compared to that of his collaborator and 
friend ‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahani, combines richness 
(perhaps a little less prolix) and suppleness of form 
with a realistic treatment of the facts, a lesson too 
often forgotten by later writers, which makes his 
correspondence a valuable historical source. It is all 
the more strange to note that the work, which was 
considered to be a model by thousands of secretaries, 
has not yet found an editor in modern times. The 
Diary is lost, the Diwdn has been published recently 
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(by Ahmad A. Badawl and Ibrahim al-Ibyarl, Cairo 
1961, 2 vols.), but the correspondence is still only 
accessible in the form of extracts found in the works 
mentioned above. The ideal would be to establish a 
concordance of all these extracts and manuscript 
collections; a long, exacting, but indispensable task, 
which was begun but by no means finished by Helbig, 
and which will be taken up again. 

Bibliography: Almost everything said by 
the numerous authors who devote a biography to 
al-Ka<JI al-Fa<Jil goes back to the chroniclers of 
Salab al-DIn and to the account given by his 
friend ‘Imad al-DIn, who died a few months later, 
and reproduced by Abu ijhama s.a. 596. In ad¬ 
dition, see in particular Ibn Khallikan, no. 384, 
and Ibn c Abd al-Zahir, op. cit. In modern literature 
the fundamental work is still that of Ad. Helbig, 
Al-Qadi al-Fadil, Diss. Heidelberg, 1908. See also 
Walther Bjorkmann, Beitrdge zur GeschichU der 
Staatskanzlei itn islamischen Agypten, 1928, and 
Horst-Adolf Hein, Beitrdge zur Ayyubidischen 
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(C. Brockelmann-[Cl. Cahen]) 
AL-KApI al-HARAWI [see al-‘abbad!]. 

EAdI KHAN. F'aiojr al-DIn al-Hasan b. 
Mansur al-FarghanI, 6th/i2th century HanafI 
jurist (d. Ramadan 592/August 1196), a native of 
Transoxania, who wrote commentaries on those 
works of Muhammad al-ijhaybani, Abu Hanifa’s 
disciple, recognized as zdhir al-riuaya (authentic 
version). A few manuscript copies of his commenta¬ 
ries are extant, notably a Shark al-Didmi c al-saghir 
and a §harh al-Ziyadat in the Cairo National Library. 
Kadi Khan’s fame rests on his Fatawa, also called 
al-Fatawd al-khdniyya, not, as the name would seem 
to suggest, a collection of practical decisions but 
rather a theoretical work, analogous in form and in 
essence with all treatises on fikh. Nevertheless, 
Kadi Khan was less preoccupied than the other 
fukalta * with abstract explanations and methodology 
(ttfiil). This was perhaps the reason for the success 
of the Fatdud in the eyes of practitioners, especially 
in India, where the first printed editions of the work 
appeared (Calcutta 1835). Nowadays the preferred 
text is the Bulak one, where the text is printed on the 
margin of the first three volumes of Fatdud hindiyya 
(1310). 

Kadi Khan was one of those men whom the HanafI 
school agreed should be classed as qualified to handle 
idxtihad [y.c.] and to put forward new solutions in 
legal matters. He was the last jurist of the classical 
period of HanafI law, a time when a measure of 
legislative creativity was still possible. 

Bibliography: Ibn Kutlubugha, ed. Fliigel 
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[Y. Linant de Bellefonds]) 
KApI ’L-RUDAt (see kadI], 

KApI MUHAMMAD, a Sunni of the Shafi'I 
madhhab, b. c. 1895, was head of the leading aristo¬ 
cratic and religious family of Mahabad [<?.«.] (the 
principal town of the Kurdish part of the province of 


Adharbaydjan since separated as the Third Ostan), 
where there was a tradition of lively Kurdish cultural 
activity. After succeeding his father, ‘All, as kaiii 
he quickly established a reputation for outstanding 
competence and incisiveness alike as judge, orator 
and practical man of affairs. 

In August 1941 the Anglo-Russian invasion of Per¬ 
sia was followed by a general rising of the Kurdish 
tribes and the total breakdown of the machinery of 
government. At Mahabad a committee of townsmen, 
headed by the kadi and supported by the tribal chiefs, 
took over the local administration. A political party, 
the Society for the Revival of Kurdistan, formed by 
a group of young nationalist intellectuals, later co¬ 
opted the kadi as president. Kurdish was introduced 
as the language of instruction in the schools, and 
nationalistic emotions were aroused by theatrical 
productions, the publication of anthologies of pa¬ 
triotic verse, and other journalistic activities in that 
tongue. Although the last vestiges of government 
authority had long disappeared, it was not until 22 
January 1946 that the Autonomous Kurdish Re¬ 
public was proclaimed with Kadi Muhammad as 
president. 

The withdrawal of the Soviet forces four months 
later opened the way for the central government to 
reassert its authority. With the reoccupation of 
Tabriz on 13 December both the Mahabad Republic 
and the larger Communist “Democratic Republic” 
of (Persian) Adharbaydjan, set up in the Turkic¬ 
speaking parts of the province, collapsed. Kadi Mu¬ 
hammad surrendered four days later and, after trial 
on a charge of treason, was hanged on 31 March 1947. 

Although the Kurdish Republic, as such, lasted 
only eleven months, the committee led by the kadi 
had administered the district with commendable effi¬ 
ciency and success for over five years. 

Bibliography: A. Roosevelt Jr., in ME], 
i (1947), 247-69; W. Eagleton Jr., The Kurdish 
Republic of 1946, Oxford 1963; Hassan Aria, The 
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AL-KApI NU'MAN [see nu‘man]. 
al-KApI al-TAHARTI [see ibn al-rahIb], 
KApIzADE RtlMl [see Supplement]. 

RAplB, rod, one of the insignia of sovereignty 
of the caliph. As early as the Umayyad era, the rod 
(kadib) or staff ('asrt) was already, along with the 
seal, one of the badges of rank which was conveyed 
with speed to the new caliph on the death of his 
predecessor. This custom was adhered to under the 
first ‘Abbasid caliphs, notably after the death of al- 
Mansur, who ended his life at Mecca, and after the 
deaths of al-Mahdl and Harun al-Rashid, who 
perished during an expedition to the eastern provin¬ 
ces; in these cases a special messenger, bearing the 
ftadib and the seal, was despatched to the heir pre¬ 
sumptive, who was then in the capital. In the 4th/ioth 
century narratives dealing with caliphal audiences 
describe the caliph holding the ftagib along with other 
badges of rank. Considered the staff of the Prophet 
which was received in succession by the first caliphal 
dynasties who ruled over the Islamic east, and thus 
endowed with a religious significance borne out by 
kur’anic references to a “staff” carried by biblical 
prophets such as Musa, this rod seems also to have 
served as a kind of sceptre. 

A like appurtenance of sovereign dignity is also 
attested in Muslim Spain, where the Umayyad caliphs 
possessed, along with other badges of rank, a rod 
called khayzurdn. On the other hand, the ‘Abbasid 
caliphs of Cairo in the Mamluk era had lost the rod, 
but even so it did not pass into the hands of the sultans 
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and seems no longer to have figured in the 
Ottoman ceremonial. Nevertheless the rod or 
staff ( c <J?a) of the sovereign became in later literature 
the symbol of power, as is demonstrated in a passage 
from Ibn Khaldun (Mukaddima, part iv, ch. r). 

Bibliography. E. Tyan, Institutions du droit 
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KADlM [see kidam], 

RADIn [see mar 5 a, saray]. 
al-RAdIR [see al-asma 5 al-husnaJ. 
alKADIR BI’LLAH, 25th caliph of the 
‘Abbasid dynasty, who reigned from 381/991 to 
422/1031. Born in 336/947-8, Abu'l-'Abbas Ahmad 
b. Isbah was the grandson of the Caliph al-Mubtadir 
[g.v.) and cousin of the Caliph al-Jab', who was de¬ 
posed in 381/991 by the amir Baha 5 al-Dawla. Called 
to assume the caliphate by the latter, Abu ’l- 
‘ Abbas received the regnal name of al-Kadir bi’llah. 
The amir, who had met with some vestiges of resist¬ 
ance in al-Ja’i', hoped to find a more tractable ruler 
in the person of al-K 5 dir, who had had to flee from 
the capital to escape the vengeance of his cousin after 
a family quarrel. In fact, the new caliph at first 
appeared to make common cause with the amir and 
seemed disposed to support his policies. Moreover, 
the proclamation was not initially recognized by the 
amirs in the eastern provinces; it was not until around 
390/1000 that the Samanids and Ghaznawids decided 
to recognize the new caliph installed by their Bu- 
wayhid rivals. Obliged to give way to the various 
demands of the chief amir, in the first stage of his 
reign al-Kadir bestowed on the latter honorific titles 
comparable with those awarded to ‘Aijud al-Dawla 
[f.v.], was satisfied with ratifying the nominations he 
proposed, and agreed to marry Baha 5 al-Dawla’s 
own daughter, though in fact she died before the 
marriage was celebrated. He was also content with 
very limited financial resources. The only demonstra¬ 
tions of his authority were the construction of the 
sixth Great Mosque in Baghdad, that of Bab Harb 
(383/993), and the announcement, before an assembly 
of pilgrims from Khurasan (390/1001), that his heir 
was his son, who was given the appellation al- 
Ghalib bi’llah. 

From around 390/1000, however, the chief amir 
Baha 5 al-Dawla, who had settled in ShlrSz, treated 
‘Irak merely as a province of the kingdom. On ac¬ 
count of this the caliph began to enjoy greater free¬ 
dom. He was thus able to re-establish the 'Abbasid 
khutba in Yamama and Babrayn. Similarly, he oppo¬ 
sed the nomination as chief kadi of a man whom the 
chief amir wished also to appoint as nakib of the 
'Alids, president of the 1 nagalim court and amir 
of the pilgrimage, the sharif Abu Ahmad al-Musawt 
(394/1004). The caliph thus managed to block the 
universal application of Imamite law and to ban an 
'Alid from the office of chief kadi. He had pre¬ 
viously had the occasion to demonstrate his deter¬ 
mination to defend the Sunni regime which he embo¬ 
died; in 390/1000 he had addressed a letter to the 
new kadi of Djllan asking him to urge the populace 
to obey the caliph. A few years afterwards, there 
occurred the incidents which led him to intervene 
against ImJmism; following controversies concerning 
Ibn Mas'Od’s kur’anic recension, which the Sunnis 
considered inexact, and the ensuing disturbances 
in the capital, the caliph convened a commission 


of Sunni scholars, who condemned the suspect version 
(Radjab 398/April 1906), and soon after arrested 
and executed a Shl'i who at Karbala 5 had dared to 
anathematize “those who had burned the mughaf” 
of Ibn Mas'ud. In these circumstances the chief 
amir intervened to pour oil on troubled waters and 
to prevent the situation from becoming more grave. 
As a matter of fact there tvas a new danger threaten¬ 
ing caliph and chief amir alike: Fatimid propaganda 
making itself felt in the Shl'i quarters of Baghdad. 
The name of the Caliph al-Hakim [^.v.] was hailed 
during the affair of Ibn Mas'ud’s Kur’an and shortly 
afterwards the amir of al-Mawsil, Kirwash, whose 
authority stretched as far as al-Anbar [?.i\], threw 
in his lot with the Fatimid regime and delivered 
a khutba in which he professed Isma'ilism (Mu- 
harram 401/August 1010). At once al-Kadir sent an 
emissary to the chief amir in the person of the theolo¬ 
gian al-Bakilianl, whohadfor manyyears been greatly 
favoured by the Buwayhid amirs, and obtained the 
amir’s intervention in the matter of Kirwash, who re¬ 
established the ‘Abbasid khutba soon afterwards. He 
played his part by having read publicly in the palace, 
in RabI' II 402/November ion, a manifesto condem¬ 
ning the Fatimid doctrine, criticizing the genealogy 
of the Fatimid caliphs, and numbering the Isma'Ilis 
among the enemies of Islam. The manifesto was 
signed by Imam! as well as Sunni scholars. 

The death of Baha 5 al-Dawla in 403/1012 and the 
succession of his son Sultan al-Dawla made no great 
change in the political situation. It should not be 
forgotten that for a number of years the agitation of 
the Arab and Kurdish elements in ‘Irak had pro¬ 
gressively weakened Buwayhid power, while the 
long-standing rivalry between Daylamites and Turks 
was ignited again in the course of any local dis¬ 
turbances, and incidents between Sunnis and Shl'is 
in Baghdad and other towns could break out at anv 
moment. Al-Kadir’s main preoccupation was the 
struggle against any doctrines deemed pernicious 
and especially those which constituted a danger to 
the caliphate. From 408/1017 he demanded that the 
HanafI jurisconsults who had shown some sympathy 
with Mu'tazilism make an act of penitence; at the 
same time he forbade the teaching of Mu'tazili 
and Shl'i doctrines. Then, in 409/1018, he had a read¬ 
ing given in the palace of the text called al-risdla 
al-kadiriyya, a profession of faith defining the offi¬ 
cial doctrine which also conformed to the ideas of the 
Men of Old (Ibn al-DjawzI, Muntagam, viii, 109; 
A. Mez, Renaissance, 198-201; G. Makdisi, Ibn C Aqil, 
299 ft.). Inspired by Hanbalite ideas, this text 
condemned not only Shl'ism in all its forms but also 
Mu'tazilism and even Ash'arism, which was de¬ 
nounced for taking a stance that was a dangerous 
compromise with Mu'tazilism, and also put forward 
the veneration of the Companions as a genuine 
obligation. In the same period the chief amir Sultan 
al-Dawla appeared in Baghdad for the first time: 
soon after, he retired to Iran and ceded his position 
to Musharrif al-Dawla, who turned up in Baghdad 
in Mubarram 414/March 1023 and demanded that 
the caliph come to meet him. Al-Kadir complied, 
but he protested soon afterwards when, without 
seeking the caliph’s authorization, the chief amir 
wanted to renew the Turkish chieftains’ oath of 
allegiance and procured the amir’s vow of submission 
and fidelity. 

The rivalry which broke out between the Buwayhid 
princes after the death of Musharrif al-Dawla in 416/ 
1025 gave the caliph the opportunity to play a truly 
political role once more. Opposed were DjalM al- 
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Dawla, the brother of Musharrif al-Dawla, who at 
once secured the proclamation in the khutba of his 
name, and Abu Kalidjar [}.».], his nephew, who had 
himself proclaimed chief amir by the troops, an an¬ 
nouncement ratified by the caliph until those same 
troops were deserting Abu Kalidiar and rallying to 
Dialal al-Dawla. The latter arrived in Baghdad in 
418/1026, installed himself in the amirat palace and 
assumed certain caliphal prerogatives, but less than 
a year later the troops clamoured for his dismissal. 
Al-Kadir despatched the chief notables, the two 
naliibs and the ftddfib, to inform him that he must 
withdraw; he did so and was prohibited from re¬ 
turning to the capital for some time afterwards. 

The caliph devoted the last years of his reign to 
reinforcing ‘Abbasid propaganda. During 420/1029 
three letters were solemnly read aloud from the pa¬ 
lace: the first denounced Mu'tazilism anew; the 
second attacked in particular the doctrine of the 
“created Kur’an”; while the third proclaimed the 
superiority of the early caliphs and affirmed the 
obligation to “command good and forbid evil”. At 
the same time doctrines favourable to Mu'tazilism 
had to be duly amended and the preacher at the 
mosque of Baratha was dismissed as a Shl'i extremist. 
Moreover the caliph received frequent reports of 
events in the eastern provinces, where Mahmud of 
Ghazna harried the Shi'is and further extended 
Islamic power by setting out on the conquest of 
India, while at the same time engaging in battle 
against the Buwayhids, seizing Rayy in 420/1029 
then attacking Kirman in 422/1031. In 421/1030 
the ageing caliph secured the succession by declaring 
his son Abu Dja'far his heir without any reference 
to the chief amir. On his death in 422/1031, though 
it had not regained its traditional power, the caliphate 
had won a considerable amount of prestige. Above 
all al-Kadir had worked effectively for the restora¬ 
tion of threatened Sunnism and in this way achieved 
ends as much political as religious. Al-Kadir’s 
activities were reflected by the redaction of 
two treatises on public law, the two works entitled 
Al-Ahkdm al-sultaniyya, the one by the Shafi ‘1 al- 
Mawardi [q. c.] and the other by the Hanbali Ibn al- 
I'arrS’[g.a.]. 

Bibliography: The basic sources are: Abu 
Shadin'. Dhayl tadfarib al-nmam, passim-, Ibn al- 
DjawzI, Muntagam, vii-viii; Ibn al-Athlr. Other 
sources are mentioned in the following: M. Kabir, 
The Buwayhid Dynasty of Baghdad, Calcutta 1964, 
passim ; H. Busse, Chalif nnd Grosskonig, Die 
Buyiden im Iraq, Beirut 1966, passim; see also H. 
Laoust, La pensie et Taction politiques d’al-Mauar- 
di, in REI, xxxvi (1968), n-92; C. E. Bosworth, 
The Gliaznavids, Edinburgh 1963, passim. 

(D. Sourdel) 

ai-SADIRI, Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. 
al-TayyIb b. 'Abd al-Salam al-Hasani al-KadirI, 
sharif, Moroccan historian and biographer, 
born in Fas on 7 RabI' I 1124/14 April 1712, died 
in the same town on 25 Sha'ban 1187/ 11 November 
1773. He was a pupil of the leading scholars of his 
time but, unlike them, throughout his life revealed 
an almost complete detachment from the good things 
of this world. Quite early he turned to Sufism and, 
to make his living, was content to act as an 'add 
(legal witness to a deed). Al-Kadiri left a fairly 
considerable number of writings. In the list of works, 
compiled by himself (Iltikdt al-durar, fol. 104 v.), 
some of the most noteworthy of these (apart from 
works relating to Muslim learning) are a monograph 
relating to the saint Kasim al-Khasasi, a short 


work devoted to the ashraf of Sicilian origin, an 
obituary in radfaz on the family of the Fasiyyun 
[}.».], an appendix to the Kifdyat al-muhtadf of 
Ahmad Baba [q.v.}, etc.: but the most important of 
al-Kadirl’s works are his dictionaries of the celebrities 
of the nth/i7th and I2th/i8th centuries, the Iltikdt 
al-durar and the Nashr al-mathani. The first exists 
only in a few manuscripts. The second, thanks to 
the lithographed edition (2 vol., Fas 1310/1892 
[with an error of pagination in vol. ii between pages 
161 and 249]) and the French translation (vol. i, tr. 
A. Graulle and Maillard, in Arch. Maroc., xxi (1913); 
vol. ii, tr. E. Michaux-Bellaire, ibid., xxiv (1917)) is 
well known. These two works, probably the last 
written by the author, fulfilled the same purpose. 
While the hagiographic record compiled by Ibn 
'Askar [?.i>.] had been continued for the nth/i7th 
century by al-Ifranl [q.v.], for this same century 
there existed no dictionary of Muslim celebrities of all 
types. It was this gap that al-Kadiri set out to fill, 
although he seems to have been unaware of the 
existence of the Safwat man intashar of al-Kattani 
[4.U.], written at about the same time. The first 
results of his researches were recorded in the IUikdt 
al-durar wa-mustafdd al-mawd'ig wa’l-Hbar min 
ahhbdr a'ydn al-mi'a al-thaniya wa’l-hadiya 'ashar 
(which also contains substantial autobiographical 
elements). In a revised, completed and often abridged 
form, this work was presented under a new title, 
Nashr al-mathani li-ahl al-karn al-hadi 'ashar wa'l- 
thdni. The two works thus resemble each other 
closely. They possess an original feature in that, 
following the obituaries for each year, they almost 
always give a r6sum6 of the outstanding political 
events of that year. It seems that al-Kadiri also 
produced another version of the Nashr al-mathani, 
apart from the one lithographed at Fas; this is stated 
by al-Kattani (Salwat al-anfas, iii, 361), who had 
in his possession a more complete Nashr, covering 
the period until 1183/1769. This more extensive 
edition was said to be entitled al-Azhar al-nadiya fi 
akhbar ahl al-mi’a al-hddiya 'ashar wa'l-thaniya. 

Al-Kadiri was familiar with the whole body of 
literature relating to the Sa'dids [g.t 1 .], but his sym¬ 
pathies lay primarily with Muslim scholars, whether 
they were like himself Moroccan or not. 

Bibliography; In addition to the references 
given in the text, see: Kattinl, Salieat al-anfas, 
lith. Fas, 1316/1898, ii, 351 (Graulle in the in¬ 
troduction (of his translation), without regard 
to the original order has translated KattanI’s note 
on al-Kadiri); E. L6vi-Proven?al, Chorfa, 319-26 
(indispensable); ‘Abd al-Salam b. Suda, Dalil 
imRarrikh al-Maghrib al-aksa, Tetuan 1369/1950, 
no. 3; I. Allouche and A. Regragui, Catalogue 
des manuscrits arabes de Rabat, 2nd series, Rabat 
1958, nos. 2306-8 and 2161; M. Lakhdar, La vie 
littiraire au Maroc sous la dynastie '■alawide, 
Rabat 1971, 240-1 and index. (G. Deverdun) 
al- KAdirI al-HASANI, Abu ’l-'Abbas (and 
Abu ’l-FadS’il) Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Kadir b 'AlI b. 
Muhammad, Moroccan mystic who was also a man of 
the pen and of the sword. He owed his education to 
his stay at the zdwiya of DilfP, profiting from the 
teaching of qualified masters such as al-Yust. He 
made the pilgrimage twice, in 1083/1673 and in 
1100/1689. During his first stay in the East, he fol¬ 
lowed courses given by doctors learned in Islamic 
sciences, amongst whom were: ‘All al-Udjhuri, ‘Abd 
al-Baki al-Zurkanl, and Muhammad al-Khirshl. At 
the end of his second journey he composed a rihla 
with the title Nasmat al-as fi hididfat Sayyidina Abi 
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'l-'Abbas (it deals with Ahmad b. Muhammad b. c Abd 
Allah Ma‘n al-Andalusi, in whose company he had 
visited the Holy Places). He is also the author of the 
following works: Diawab fi ’l-nasab al-hasani tea 7- 
iiusayui ; TaHif fi nasab al-shurafM al-'-Alawiyyin; 
three poems in ra&az metre: one on the Companions 
of the Prophet who had emigrated to Abyssinia, the 
second on the mosques in which the Prophet had 
prayed, and the third in yn’ rhyme on the masters 
of his time. He passed the rest of his days in the 
odour of sanctity, devoting himself to the perusal of' 
works of mysticism, and associating only with saints, 
such as Rasim al-Kha$a$i, Muhammad al-‘Arabi Bar- 
dalla, and the aforementioned Ahmad b. Muhammad 
b. c Abd Allah Ma c n. Previously at Fez, he had fol¬ 
lowed the courses of al-Yusi and ‘Abd al-Radir al- 
Fasi. He died at Fez, Monday 19 Djumada 1 1133/18 
March 1721, and was buried outside the Bab al-Futub 
near the oratory of ‘Adwat al-Andalus. 

Bibliography : E. Levi-Provencal, Chorfa, 
294; Radiri, Nashr, ii, 201; idem, lltikai, 6iv; 
idem, al-Nashr al-kabir, ii, 71V-72V; idem, al- 
Zahr al-bdsim; lfrani, Safua, ii, 353; R. Basset, 
Rccherches, 28, n. 75; Ibn Suda, Dalil, i, 80-1, 
91, ii, 368, 434; Kattani, Salua, ii, 353. 

(M. Lakhdar) 

al-RADIRI al-HASANI, Abu ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad al-‘Arab! b. al-TayyIb, Moroccan 
scholar very learned in history and genealogy. He 
had eminent teachers in the various branches of 
knowledge, notably ‘Abd al-Radir al-FasI, his two 
sons Muhammad and ‘Abd al-Rabman, al-Hasan 
al-Yusi, and the kadi Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Fasi. 
He frequented well-known mystics, amongst others 
Rasim al-Khasasi. Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah Ma‘n 
al-Andalusi, in whose company he made the pil¬ 
grimage, and Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Idris al- 
Yamani. All his works are devoted to mysticism: 
al-Turfa fi ’khtifar al-Tnhfa (which is a history of 
the Ejazuli and Zarrukl movement from the be¬ 
ginning until his own time, and a resume of the work 
of al-Mahdi al-FSsI), a treatise on the descendants 
of shaykh ‘Abd al-Radir b. Musa al-Hasani al-Diilani. 
and another on the saints of Fez with the title al- 
Ta’rif bi-fulaha J Fas ua-akhbarihim; he had given 
the draft of this, when he was about to travel to the 
east, into the keeping of Muhammad b. ‘Ayshun 
al-Sharrat. who appropriated it, passing it off as his 
own. Muhammad al-‘Arabi al-Radiri also composed 
a kunndfh which, his biographers say, contained 
most interesting information. He died at the end 
of DJ)u ’l-HidjsJia 1106/11 Aug. 1695, and was buried 
outside Bab al-Futub at Fez in the place called 
Mafrah al-Djamra. 

Bibliography. E. Levi-Provencal, Chorfa, 
275-6; ‘Abd al-Salam al-Radiri, al-Durr al-sani, 
62; Dila 5 !, Xatidyat al-tahkik, 20; Radiri, Kashr, 
ii, 158; idem, lltikai, 46V; idem, al-Xashr al-kabir, 
ii, i84v-r87r; Kattani, Salua, ii, 345; R. Basset, 
Rccherches, 27, no. 69; lbn Suda, Dalil, i, 51, 
200, ii, 294, 314, 463. (M. Lakhdar) 

al-KAPIRI al-IJASANI, Abu Muhammad 
‘Abd al-SalAm b. al-T*yyib, celebrated Moroccan 
genealogist of the Chorfa. Born at Fez, 10 Ra¬ 
madan 1058/28 Sept. 1648, he followed there the 
courses of eminent teachers, including ‘Abd al-Radir 
al-Fasi and his two sons, Muhammad and ‘Abd al- 
RahmJn, al-Yusi, al-‘Arabi b. Ahmad al-Fishtali, 
and Ahmad b. al-‘Arabl b. al-Hadjd). He was ac¬ 
complished in lexicography, rhetoric, logic, dialectic, 
and hadtth and its principles (‘«s«f). But his spe¬ 
ciality was genealogy in general and that of the Banu 


Hashim and of the ‘Alawi branch in particular. ‘Abd 
al-Salam al-Radiri left an important body of work 
dealing with most aspects of learning. The following 
works may be cited, according to discipline: a) 
Literature: a di-can and a fahrasa —b) Mysticism: 
Add’ al-hukuk fi ibda 5 al-furuk —c) Tradition: i) a 
rendering in verse of the Mukhta$ar fi ’l-Sira of lbn 
Faris, ii) al-Durra al-khatira fi muhimm al-Sira —d) 
Biography and Hagiography: i) a notice of Ibn Abi 
Zar‘, ii) of Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah Ma‘n al-Andalusi: 
al-Makfad al-ahmad, iii) of Ahmad al-Shawi: Mu- 
'tamad al-rawi, iv) of Abu Bakr al-Dila 5 ! and his son 
Muhammad: Xuzhat al-fikr, v) of RSsim al-Khasasi: 
al-Zahr al-bdsim (or al-'Lrf al-nasim) —e) Genealogy: 
i) al-Durr al-sani fi man bi-Fas min ahl al-nasab al-ha- 
sani, ii) al-'Vrf al-’dltr fi man bi-Fas min abna 5 al- 
shaykh ( Abd al-Kadtr, iii) al-Ishrdf '■aid nasab at-All- 
tab al-arba'a al-ashraf, iv) Tufcfat al-nabih bi-nasab 
Bani f akir ca-Bani ’l-Shabih. v) ‘ Ukicd al-la'dl ua- 
wasilat al-su’dl bi-md lahu s.l.m. min al-al, vi) Mafia ‘ 
al-ishralk fi 'l-shurafd 3 al-wdridin min al-'lrdk. 

He died at Fez on Friday 13 Rabi‘ I 1110/19 Sept. 
1698, and was buried outside the Bab al-Futub. 

Bibliography: al-Durr al-sani, supra, e) i, 
62; al-'Urf al-'dfir, supra, e) ii, tr. Giacobetti, 
Kitdb al-nasab, 145; E. L6vi-Provencal, Chorfa, 
276-80; DilaT, Xatidyai al-tahkik, 20; Radiri, 
Xashr, ii, 162; idem, lltikai, 48V; idem, al-Xashr 
al-kabir, ii, 39V — 45V; Kattani, Salua, ii, 348; 
Fudayli, al-Durar, ii, 192; R. Basset, Recherches, 
IT, no. 71; ‘A. al-Kattani, Fihris al-faltar is, i, 
132-3, ii, 165, 292; Brockelmann, S II, 682-3; al- 
VVazir al-Ghassani. al-Durr al-sani; Ibn Zaydan, 
al-Manza ‘ al-Iafif, 309; M. al-Bashir, Yaudkit, 
20; M. Dawud, Ta’rikh Titudn, i/3, 361, 374; 
Ibn Suda, Dalil, passim; A. al-Namishi, Ta'rikh 
al-shi'r, 74. (M. Lakhdar) 

RADIRIYYA, Order ( farika) of dervishes cal¬ 
led after ‘Abd al-Radir al-Dili an! [q. t>.]. 

1.—Origin. ‘Abd al-Radir (d. 561/1166) was the 
principal of a school (madrasa) of Ranball law and 
a ribdt in Baghdad. His sermons (collected in al-Fatli 
al-Rabbani ) were delivered sometimes in the one, 
sometimes in the other; both were notable insti¬ 
tutions in the time of Ibn al-Athlr, and Yakut (Irshad 
al-Arib, v, 274) records a bequest of books made 
to the former by a man who died in 572/1176-7. Both 
appear to have come to an end at the sack of Baghdad 
in 656/1258, till when it is probable that their head¬ 
ship remained in the family of ‘Abd al-Radir, which 
was numerous and distinguished. In the Bahdfat al- 
Asrdr, where an accurate account of his descendants 
is given (pp. 113-117), it is stated that ‘Abd al-Radir 
was succeeded in the madrasa by his son ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab (552/x 151-593/1196), who was followed by 
his son ‘Abd al-Salam (d. 611/1214). Another son, 
‘Abd al-Razzak (528/603-1134/1206-7), was a notable 
ascetic. Several members of the family perished 
during the sack of Baghdad, when it would appear 
that both these institutions came to an end. 

A ribdt was at this time distinguished from a 
zdtciya, the former being a cocnobium, the latter a 
place where an ascetic lived in solitude (al-Suhra- 
wardl, 'Awarif al-Ma'drif, margin of the IhyaZ, 
Cairo 1306, i, 217). In the time of Ibn Battuta zaudya 
had come to be used in the former sense also, and 
his description of the religious exercises practised 
at the zau-iya (i, 71) would probably suit what went 
on at ‘Abd al-Radir’s ribaf. The body of rules and 
doctrines which had his authority was sufficient to 
constitute a system (madhhab; Balidya, p. 101), and 
by accepting the khirba from the shaykh the murid 
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signified that he subordinated his will to that of the 
former (al-Suhrawardl, i, 192). A long list is given in 
the Bahdia of men who attained various degrees of 
distinction who had received the khir^a from ‘Abd 
al-Kadir, two of them at the age of seven and one at 
the age of one. These persons were said to “ascribe 
themselves” (intasaba or intamd or even tasamma) to 
‘Abd al-Kadir, and could bestow the khirka on others 
as from him; in doing so they would stipulate that the 
murid was to regard ‘Abd al-Kidir as his shaykh and 
director after the Prophet. In a tradition which is 
likely to be apocryphal (Bahdia, p. 101, dated 592/ 
1196), ‘Abd al-Kadir declared that assumption of his 
khirka was not absolutely necessary for entry into his 
Order; personal attachment to himself was sufficient. 
It would appear that during his lifetime several 
persons carried on propaganda in favour of his 
system; one 'All b. al-Haddad obtained proselytes in 
Yemen, and one Muhammad al-Bati’itu, resident in 
Baalbek, did likewise in Syria; one Taki al-DIn 
Muhammad al-Yunini, also of Baalbek, was another 
propagandist, and one Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Samad 
in Egypt “ascribed himself to ‘Abd al-Kadir and in 
treading the Path relied on him after God and His 
Apostle” (Bahdia, pp. 109, no). Since all who as¬ 
cribed themselves to him were promised Paradise, 
the Order is likely to have been popular; and even 
in recent times missionaries in Africa appear to have 
little difficulty in obtaining fresh adherents to it (cf. 
O. Lenz, Timbuktu, ii, 33). 

That ‘Abd al-Kadir’s sons had some share in 
spreading it is likely, though Ibn Taymiyya (d.728/ 
1328) mentions that he had associated with one of 
his descendants who was an ordinary Muslim and not a 
member of it, and so did not agree with those who 
held fanatical views about him (Bughyat al-Murtdd, 
p. 124). The Bahdia however does not bear out Le 
Chatelier’s assertion (Confriries Musulmanes du 
Hedjaz, p. 35) that in ‘Abd al-Kadir’s life-time some 
of his sons had been preaching his doctrine in Mo¬ 
rocco, Egypt, Arabia, Turkestan and India. It says 
much of ‘Abd al-Razzak, but nothing of the “mosque 
now in ruins, whose seven gilded domes have often 
served as the subject of description by Arabic histor¬ 
ians”, which this son is supposed to have built. Indeed 
this mosque appears to be later than fclamd Allah 
Mustawfl (740/1339-40), the first author later than 
the Bahdia who mentions ‘Abd al-Kadir's tomb 
(Nuzhat al-Kulub, tr. Le Strange, p. 42). Nor does 
it confirm the statement that this ‘Abd al-Razzak 
introduced the use of music in the ritual, and indeed 
the employment of this was earlier than ‘Abd al-Ka¬ 
dir’s time, and is discussed by al-Suhrawardl (ii, 
116) without allusion to ‘Abd al-Razz&k. E. Mercier 
(Histoire de I'Afrique Septentrionale, iii, 14) asserts 
that the Kadiriyya Order existed in Berbery in the 
6th/i2th century and was closely connected with the 
Fatimids (whose rule terminated 567/1171), but he 
gives no authority for these statements. 

Al-Suhrawardl holds that the exercises of each 
murid should be determined by his shaykh in accord¬ 
ance with his individual needs, whence it is unlikely 
that ‘Abd al-Kadir instituted any rigid system of 
dhikr, wird and hizb, and indeed those in use among 
different K&dirl communities differ (Rinn, Mara¬ 
bouts et Khouan, p. 183 ff.). The initiation ceremonies 
given on Turkish authority by J. P. Brown (The 
Darvishes, p. 98) are quite different from those 
furnished by Rinn on North African authority. In one 
of these latter there is a tendency to set ‘All above 
Muhammad and to insist on the importance of Hasan 
and Husayn, which cannot well represent the views 
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of the Hanbalite ‘Abd al- Kadir. The wird of ‘Abd al- 
Kadir in al-Fuyuddt al-Rabbdniyya is given on the 
authority of one ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad al- 
‘Adjaml, who lived 185 years (536-731) and may be 
regarded as mythical. 

2.—Development. Kidirism seems from an 
early period to have developed on different lines ac¬ 
cording as ‘Abd al-Kadir was regarded as the founder 
of a system involving rites and practices, or as a 
worker of miracles. In the latter direction it meant 
the deification of ‘Abd al-Kadir, the extremists hold¬ 
ing that he was Lord of Creation after God, ab¬ 
solutely, whereas the more moderate supposed that 
he was so only in his own age (Bughyat al-Murtdd, 
loc. cit.). The latter was the view of Ibn ‘Arab!, who 
takes him as an example of a klyalifa who showed 
himself and practised sovereignty ( tayarruf ; al- 
Futiihdt al-Makkiyya, ii, 407); such a khalifa in his 
system is independent of the revelation to Muham¬ 
mad (Fttjiis al-Hikam, § 16). But there was also a 
theory that ‘Abd al-Kadir practised in his grave all 
the activities (tafarruf) of the living (Ibn al-Wardl, (d. 
749), Ta'rikh, ii, 70); and Ibn Taymiyya (al-Diawdb 
al-Sahih, i, 323) mentions him among saints who 
in his time still appeared to people, being in reality 
impersonated by demons. In the initiation ceremo¬ 
nies recorded by J. P. Brown, loc. cit., the candidate 
for admission to the Order sees ‘Abd al-Kadir in 
dreams; in one case so often and so clearly that 
without having seen ‘Abd al-K^dir’s portrait he 
could recognize him among a thousand. The form of 
Kadirism which means the worship of ‘Abd al-K 4 dir 
seems to prevail in North Africa, where it is called 
Djilalism (or Djilanism), and whole communities 
are called Djilala. Their system has been described 
as the application of Sufi mysticism to beliefs that 
are certainly pre-Islamic, and the materialization of 
that mysticism under the form of a cult of hidden 
subterranean powers (E.Michaux-Bellaire, in Archives 
Marocaines, xx, 235). Here the word khalwa is used 
for a heap of stones where women attach rags to 
reeds planted between the stones and where they 
burn benzoin and styrax in potsherds (ibid., xvii, 60). 
Such khalwas are to be found in all the Arab villages. 
Similarly “in the province of Oran on all the roads and 
on the summits of the chief mountains kubbas are 
to be found in the name of ‘Abd al-Kadir Jilali” (E. 
de Neveu, Ordres Religieux chez les Musulmans 
d'Algtric, p. 30). The society of the Genjwah or 
Negroes of Guinea has placed itself entirely under 
the protection of Mawlay ‘Abd al-Kadir with all 
his array of male and female demons; wherein 
Michaux-Bellaire found traces of the powers which, 
according to the Kur’an (and even earlier authorities), 
belonged to Solomon. The cult of ‘Abd al-Kadir 
is most ardently practised by the women in the 
Khlot and THk, who come to the khalwa for every 
sort of object, and to satisfy their loves and hates 
in all the acts of their existence. The men on the 
other hand chiefly go to the khalwa when they are 
ill (Arch. Maroc., vi, 329). 

That this development is inconsistent with Islamic 
orthodoxy is evident, and it is attacked by such 
authorities as Ibn Taymiyya and Ibrahim al-Shatibl 
(I'tifam, i, 348 ff.). The system to which the name 
Kadiriyya is more ordinarily applied differs from 
other orders mainly in ritual, although, through 
circumstances connected with its origin, “it has 
not that homogeneity of statutes which is to be 
found in other congregations, which seem to form 
small exclusive churches outside which there is no 
salvation” (Rinn, p. 186). Though the founder was a 
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Kanbali, membership is by no means confined to 
that school, and the Order is theoretically both toler¬ 
ant and charitable. 

3. —Geographical Distribution. Since his¬ 
torical and geographical works rarely distinguish 
between the different (uruk in their accounts of re¬ 
ligious buildings, little can be said with certainty of 
the date at which the first Kadiri zawiya or khdnkdh 
was established in any country save 'Irak. The Order 
is said to have been introduced into Fez by the 
posterity of two of 'Abd al-Kadir’s sons, IbrJhim (d. 
592/1196 in YVasit) and c Abd al-'Aziz (who died in 
Djiyal, a village of Sindjar); they had migrated to 
Spain and shortly before the fall of Granada (897/ 
1492) their descendants fled to Morocco. The full 
genealogy of the Shurafa’ Djilala of Fez is given in 
Arch. Maroc., iii, 106-114, on the authority of al-Durr 
al-Sani of al-KSdiri al-Hasani (1090/1679), who 
claims to have used a series of authentic documents. 
The khalwa of c Abd al-Kadir in Fez is mentioned as 
early as 1104/1692-3 (ibid., xi, 319). The order was 
introduced into Asia Minor and Istanbul by 
Isma'Il Rumi, founder of the khdnkdh known as the 
Kadirlkhanah at the Topkhane. This personage 
(d. 1041/1631), who is called Pit thdni, “Second 
Shaykh", is said to have founded some 40 tekiyes in 
these regions (Kamils al-AHdm). A Kadiri ribd( in 
Mecca is mentioned by $alib b. Mahdl in al- l Alam 
al-Shamikh. p. 381, about 1180/1767, but the 
assertion that a branch was established there during 
the lifetime of 'Abd al-Kadir (Le Chatelier, op. cit., 
p. 44) is not improbable, since Mecca has a natural 
attraction for the $ufis. In the AHn-i-Akbari (about 
1600; tr. Jarrett, iii, 357) the Kadiriyya Order is 
mentioned as one that is highly respected but is not 
included among those recognized in India; nor does 
there appear to be any allusion to it in the list of 
Indian SQfis in the MaAdthir-i Kirdm (1752), though 
some other Orders are noticed, and ‘Abd al-Kadir 
himself is mentioned. Yet see Khali Khan. Munta- 
fchab al-Lubdb, ii, 604 and art, hind, p. 432. 

Some statistics (to be received with caution) of 
the KSdirls and their zdwiyas are given by Depont 
et Coppolani (Confrtries Rcligicuses Musulmanes , pp. 
301-18). Much of its development is admittedly re¬ 
cent, and may be due to the fame won by the name¬ 
sake of ‘Abd al-Kadir [?.v.] who for so many years 
resisted the French occupation of North Africa. It is 
doubtless represented in all Islamic countries, though 
it would appear that certain derived (uruk enjoy 
greater popularity in many places. Thus the KSdirism 
of Touba in Guinea, which has become a distinct sign 
whereby the Diakanke tribe can be recognized, is 
derived through the Sidia from the Kadirism of the 
Kounta of Timbuctu (P. Marty in Revue du Monde 
Musulman, xxxvi, 183). These Kounta however form 
a filiale of the Kadiriyya, and some of them prefer 
to call themselves ShSdhiliyya (ibid., xxxi, 414). 

4. —Organization. The Kadiri community ac¬ 
knowledges nominal allegiance to the keeper of 'Abd 
al-Kadir’s tomb in Baghdad, and the deeds of invest¬ 
iture published by Rinn, p. 179, and in the Revue 
du Monde Musulman, ii, 513 and ix, 290, are from 
this source. It would seem however that the actual 
authority of this personage is chiefly recognized in 
‘Irak and Pakistan. The latter periodically send 
gifts which form the main source of the revenues of 
his establishment; the members of this family find 
it worth while to learn Urdu. The Meccan zdwiyas 
were subject to the Shaykh al-Turu%, who had the right 
to nominate their mukiaddam. The Egyptian branch 
was under the control of the Sayyid al-Bakrt, who was 


also Shaykh al-Turuk; 'Ali Pasha Mubarak (iii, 129; 
see also P. Kahle in Der Islam, vi, 154) reckons the 
order as one of the four which go back to a £u/6, 
but asserts that it has neither /«r«' nor buyut. In 
Africa, according to Rinn, each mukaddam names 
his successor; in the event of one dying without hav¬ 
ing nominated anyone, an election is made by the 
ikhwdn at a fiadra. The approval of the head of the 
Order in Baghdad is then solicited, and has never been 
refused. The organization of the Order in North 
Africa is described somewhat fully by Rinn, Depont 
and Coppolani, in the works cited. The system appears 
to be in general congregational, i.e., the zdwiyas are 
independent, and the relation between them and the 
central institution in Baghdad is very loose. The 
principle whereby the headship of a zawiya is hered¬ 
itary is generally recognized. 

5.—Symbols and rites. The sign of the Turkish 
Kadiris was said to be a rose which is green, having 
been adopted by Isma'il Rumi. The candidate for ad¬ 
mission to the Order after a year brought an ’■arakiyya 
or small felt cap, to which if the candidate be accepted 
the Shaykh attached a rose of 18 sections, with 
Solomon’s Seal in the centre. This cap is called 
by them tddi. The symbolism of this is explained by 
J. P. Brown, The Dervishes, p. 98 ff. (copied by 
Wilberforce Clarke, tr. of '■Awdrif al-Ma’-arif, p. 159; 
the Urdu translation Kashf Asrdr al-Mashdyikh 
adds nothing to Brown’s information). According 
to him, they preferred the colour green, though they 
allowedothers; in Lane’s time the turbans and banners 
of the Kadiris in Egypt were white; most members 
of the Order were fishermen, and in religious pro¬ 
cessions they carried upon poles nets of various 
colours (Modern Egyptians, 1871, i, 306). There 
are festivities in honour of 'Abd al-Kadir on 11 
Rabi' II. and pilgrimages are made in many places 
in Algeria and Morocco to the zdwiyas and shrines of 
the saint (Rinn, p. 177). The Mawsim of the Djilala 
at Sal6 is described at length by L. Mercier in Arch. 
Maroc., viii, 137-9; it commences the seventh day of 
the Mulud (Mawlid), i.e., the Feast of the Prophet’s 
Birthday, and lasts four days 17-20 Rabi' I. Sheep 
and oxen are presented to the descendants of 'Abd al- 
Kadir. Michaux-Bellaire distinguishes in Morocco be¬ 
tween the ceremonies of the Kadiriyya, who recite the 
fiixb, and the Djilala, who recite the dhikr to the 
accompaniment of instruments; and again between 
the Djilala of the country, whose instruments are the 
bender (a sort of big tambourine without bells) and 
’■awada, and those of the town, whose instruments 
are the febila, fabal and ghayfa (Arch. Maroc., vi, 
330 and xvii, 60). A description of the hadrat al- 
malluk, a performance executed with these last in¬ 
struments, which leads to ecstasy, is given by him 
in the first passage cited. He further records some 
special ceremonies connected with the Awlad Khalifa 
in the Gharb (ibid., xx, 287). All the Hilali of the 
Gharb are Djilala, and in all the Madras (services) of 
the Djilala the presence of at least one KhalifI is ne¬ 
cessary for the direction of ceremonies, and when 
no actual KhalifI is present, someone there takes the 
name in order to perform the priestly duty. The 
origin of the name Awlad Khalifa is obscure (p. 284); 
it may be noticed that the Bahdja mentions one Kha¬ 
lifa b. Musa al-Nahrmaliki as having played a leading 
part in the propagation of ‘Abd al-Kadir’s system. 
“The hadra of the Djilala of the country contains 
neither the hizb nor the dhikr instituted by the 
Shavkh. but a plain dhikr of improvised words in the 
ceremonial rhythm of the banddir (plur. of bender). 
These improvisations always terminate with the 
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words ‘Thus spoke Mawiay c Abd al-Kadir’ or ‘O 
Mawiay ‘Abd al-Kadir’.’’ (Michaux-Bellaire, p. 288). 

Various collections of rituals supposed to have 
been recommended by ‘Abd al-Kadir have been pub¬ 
lished in Egypt, Turkey and India. In al-Fuydtfat al- 
Rabbaniyya he who is about to enter upon khalwa (re¬ 
treat) is advised to fast in the day and keep vigil at 
night. The khalwa lasts forty days. “If a figure re¬ 
veals itself to him saying ‘I am God’, he should say 
‘N'ay rather thou art in God’, and if it be for proba¬ 
tion, it will vanish; but if it remain, then it will be 
a genuine revelation (ladialU)’’ (Dihli 1330, p. 60). 
Reduction of food during the 40 days should be grad¬ 
ual till for the last three fasting is complete. At the 
end he returns by degrees to his former diet. 

Some practices peculiar to the Diilala of Tangier 
are recorded by G. Salmon [Arch. Maroc., ii, 108). 
Those who make vows to ‘Abd al-Kadir are in the 
habit of depositing in the zdwiya white cocks, which 
are called muftarrar (Sura III, 31); they do not kill 
them, but leave them free to rove about the zdwiya, 
where however they do not long survive; the sharif 
who lives hard by takes them for his food. The four 
daughters of a deceased sharif continued to live on 
the revenues of the zdwiya and carry away the mu- 
ftarrar fowls. The Viukaddam at this zdwiya was the 
sharif, who conducted the ceremonies at which the 
Kur’an is repeated without the hizb of ‘Abd al-Kadir 
being pronounced, and where dances similar to those 
of the ‘Isawa [q.v.] are performed. Circumcisions 
are performed at the zdwiya on the first day of the 
mawlid. A nightly meeting called layla is held on 
the eve of this day, at which the hizb of ‘Abd al-Ka- 
dir is recited. At El-Qsar, where there are also some 
local practices, all the potters belong to the Diilala, 
among whom the richer members of the community 
are to be found (ibid., ii, 163). 

The first time that the Kadiris appear to have 
played a political part was during the French con¬ 
quest of Algeria, when the chief of the Kadiriyya, 
Mubyi ’ 1 -DIn, having been offered the leadership in 
the war against the infidel, permitted his son ‘Abd 
al-Kadir to accept it. This person was able to utilize 
the religious organization of his Order in order to 
establish the sovereignty which the French had ac¬ 
corded him, and when his sovereignty was threatened 
could fall back on his rank as mukaddam of his Order 
to win fresh recruits (H. Garrot, Histoire gtntrale de 
I'Algtrie, Algiers 1910, p. 800, 863 ff.). After his fall 
and exile it seems that the Kadiris in Africa lent 
their support to the French government. “In 1879 
when there was a local insurrection in Auris the 
shaykh of the Kadiriyya of Mena‘a, SI Muhammad b. 
‘Abbas, displayed unimpeachable loyalty [see 
awras] ; and the same Order helped the French gov¬ 
ernment to extend their influence in the Sahara at 
Wargla and El-Wad. Their na’ib, SI Muhammad b. 
Tayyib, fell on the French side at the battle of 
Charouin, March 2, 1901.” (Israel Hamet, Les 
Musulmans Franfais du Nord de I'Afrique, Paris 
1906, p. 276). 

Bibliography. Oriental editions cited: < A 1 I 
b. Yusuf al-Shattanawfl, Bahdxat al-Asrir, Cairo 
1304; al-Fath al-Rabbani, Cairo 1302; Salih b. 
Mahdi, al-’-Alam al-Shdmikh ft Ithar al-Hakk <ala 
’ l- l Abd 5 wa’l-Mashd’ikh, Cairo-1328; Kashf Asrar 
al-Mash&Hkh, Lucknow 1881; Khafi Khan, Munta- 
khab al-Lubab, Bibl. Ind., 1869-74; Bughydt al- 
Murtad, Cairo 1329. (D. S. Margoliouth) 

KADIS (Spanish: Cadiz; English: Cadiz; French: 
Cadix), the capital (pop. 117, 871) of the 
province of the same name, the most south¬ 


erly in Spain; it prides itself on being the oldest town 
in the West, since it is said to have been founded 
by the Phoenicians in about 1500 B.C.; in Phoenician, 
it is named Gad(d)ir [cf. agadir], from which the 
Greeks derived the name FaSstpa, the Romans 
Gadir and Gades, and the Arabs Kadis. Under the 
domination first of the Greeks and later the Cartha¬ 
ginians (after 500 B.C.), it became the most impor¬ 
tant place in the south of the peninsula. The Romans 
succeeded in capturing it from the Carthaginians (206 
B.C.), and Julius Caesar named it Augusta Urbs 
Julia Gaditana. Then followed a period of obscurity 
during which the legends of the Greek and Roman 
historians regarding the temple of Hercules, later 
adopted by the Muslims, first took shape. 

Neither under the Muslims, who captured it in 
93/711, nor under the Visigoths did the town ex¬ 
perience any great prosperity. It was occupied by the 
Normans, for the first time in 229/844 and then at¬ 
tacked once again in 245/859, but it played only a 
very minor role, and finally fell into the hands of 
Alfonso the Wise on 8 Dhu ’ 1 -Ka‘da 660/24 September 
1262. 

The occasional references to Kadis by Arab his¬ 
torians and geographers were above all due to the 
famous pillars of Hercules (a$nam Hirkil), the most 
celebrated of these being the fanam Hirktl or manarat 
Hirkil. 

Thanks to the geographer of Almeria who is known 
by the name al-Zuhri, we have some idea of the 
appearance of the tower at Cadiz, since we possess 
the eye-witness account of a writer who saw it on 
several occasions before its demolition in 540/1145 
and who states that the building in question was not 
the temple of Hercules with which it has often been 
confused, notably by the author of the Rawd al-mi l tdr. 
This square manara, 100 cubits and three storeys 
high, was constructed of dressed granite (kadhdhan ); 
the second storey was about one-third the size of 
the first, and the third, triangular in shape, was 
surmounted by a statue of a man looking towards the 
East, from the ocean, with his left arm outstretched 
and his fingers curled, except for the index finger, 
which pointed the way to the straits of Gibraltar. His 
right hand held a baton which seemed to indicate the 
sea (the author states explicitly that it was not a key). 

The date of construction of the Cadiz tower is 
unknown, but we must assume that it goes back to 
a period before the official introduction of Christian¬ 
ity to Spain, since the account refers solely to a 
statue, a purely Roman sign. 

A member of the celebrated family of the Banu 
Maymun of Denia became amir of Cadiz at the end 
of the Almoravid period. Having been led to believe 
that the manara, erroneously called the Tower of 
Hercules, had been constructed on top of a vast 
treasure, ‘All b. ‘Isa b. Maymun summoned a force of 
stone-masons and labourers who set to work removing 
the outer stonework; each time a block of stone was 
removed, a wooden beam was inserted into the empty 
space, with the result that in the end the vast mass 
of the tower rested only on wood. Then, after the 
spaces had been filled with wood, this support caught 
fire and the tower collapsed with a stupendous crash; 
all that could be found in the rubble were the lead 
that had served to bind the blocks of stone together 
and the brass from which the statue had been made. 
Ibn Maymun’s vain pretensions were thus exposed, 
and shortly afterwards he was assassinated by 
Yabya, the grandson of the founder of the Almora¬ 
vid dynasty. 

Bibliography. Zuhrl’s text on the tower at 
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Cadiz has been published by Dozy in his Re- 
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239-40 of the K. al-Dia'rafivva. published by M. 
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(A. Huici Miranda) 

al-KADISIYYA, the name of several places in 
'Irak and al-Djazira. The Mushtarih of Yakut (337) 
lists five places of that name of which the two most 
important were situated near SJmarra and al-Kufa. 
The history of these places is most difficult to trace. 

1. A town in 'Irak, on the Eastern bank of the 
Tigris, 8 miles S.E. of Samarra. It seems to have 
been closely connected with the latter in its period 
of prosperity. We do not know what special part al- 
Kadisivya played at that time. Herzfeld, (Reise, i, 
107) suggests it is really identical with the town of 
al-Katul which Harun al-Rashid or the Caliph al- 
Mu'tasim began to build before the foundation of Sa¬ 
marra. Yakut and other Arab geographers mention 
the glassworks of al-Kadisiyya, and it is reported to 
have been a large village (barya kabira) but little is 
known of its history. It is probable that it ceased to 
be of any importance shortly after the abandonment 
of Samarra towards the end of the ninth century, for 
the 4th/ioth century geographers al-Isfakhri and Ibn 
Hawkal make no mention of it. It is found in al-Mu- 
kaddasi, but the reference seems to indicate the 
existence of a single structure, presumably the octa¬ 
gonal building which still survives today. In the mid¬ 
dle ages the important Dudjayl Canal left the Tigris 
opposite the town. The ruins of al-Kadisiyya lie in 
Lat. 34°5' N„ between the two canals still existing out 
of the former three Tigris canals, called al-Katul. 
They are a short quarter of an hour distant from the 
bank of the Tigris. The old name has survived and 
is now popularly pronounced Djadisiyya (occasion¬ 
ally corrupted to Djasiyya and Djilisiyya). We owe 
full accounts of these ruins particularly to Ross and 
Jones; E. Herzfeld also investigated the ruins. Jones 
gives a plan of the ruins of the town, which Herzfeld 
says is entirely correct. 

The enclosing walls, which measure about 6000 
paces, form a regular octagon. They are flanked by 
towers at the corners and defended by 16 bastions at 
intervals. They were built of bricks which in techni¬ 
que, plan and preservation resemble the castra of 
Samarra. According to all criteria, these ruins belong 
—in Herzfeld’s opinion—to the ‘Abbasid period, 
not to an older one. Ten minutes from al-Kadisiyya, 
just on the river bank, are also mounds of ruins, 
called al-Sanam. They mark the site of a medieval or 
ancient town, half of which has already been eroded 
by the Tigris. On a remarkable find of statues made 
here, see Cl. Rich, Narrative of a Residence in Koor- 
distan, 1836, ii, 152. Al-Sanam perhaps was within the 
area of al-K 3 disiyya and is to be regarded as its port. 

Bibliography: Yakut, Mu'djam (ed. Wiisten- 
feld), iv, 9, 1 . 13; C. Ritter, Erdkunde, x, 228-9; 
Lynch, in the Journal of Roy. Geogr. Soc., xviii 
(1848), 5; H. Kiepert, in the Zeitschr. der Gesellsch. 
f. Erdkunde (Berlin), 1883,25,27; M. Fhr. v.Oppen- 
heim, Vom Mittelmeer sum persischenGolf ii, (Berlin 
1900), 229; M. Streck, Babylonien nach den arab. 
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in Sarre-Herzfeld, Archaeol. Reise im Euphrat und 


Tigrisgebiet, i, 1911, 105-107 (where the references 
to Rich, Ross and Jones are given). 

(M. Streck-[J. Lassner]) 

2. A place lying to the south-west of al-HIra 
[j.r.] and to the south-south-west of the plain where 
al-Kufa was later founded. This al-Kadisiyya is 
famed as the site of the resounding victory of the 
Muslims over the army of the Sasanian king Yazda- 
djird III [?.r.] at a date between 14/635 and 16/637. 
This victory was of no small importance to the 
Muslims for it opened up the route to Ctesiphon- 
Seleucia ( = al Mada’in [q.v.]), the winter capital of the 
Sasanids, put them in the position of carrying off 
another great success at Djalula 3 [?.t\] and finally, 
after the whole of ‘Irak had fallen to them, enabled 
them to cross the Zagros and undertake the conquest 
of the Iranian plateau. Al-Kadisiyya was situated 
in the western part of the Taff, that steppe region 
rising above the cultivated land ( al-Sawad) and 
characterized by springs ( e.g. that of al-‘Udhayb) 
which is the transitional area to the high plateau 
of the Arabian desert. In the Sasanian period the 
Taff was protected by a series of watch-houses 
(maslabas) and a great fortified ditch ( khandak) 
from the raids of Arab tribes. The last village of the 
Taff, just before the desert, was al-‘UdJiayb, later 
a station on the Baghdad-Mecca road. 

The exact location of al-Kadisiyya was unknown 
until quite recently. An attempt had been made to 
identify it with the early Islamic ruins of al-Ukhavdir 
(25 miles S.S.W. of Kufa)—for example by Ritter, 
Erdkunde, xi, 956, Loftus, Travels in Chaldaea and 
Susiana, London 1857, 64 note, and Justi in the 
Gr. I. Ph., ii, 546. This identification, however, is 
definitely to be rejected as erroneous (cf. the article 
of W. Caskel, Uhaidir, in Isl., xxxix (1964), 28-37, 
which calls for an 'Abbasid date for these ruins). 
Besides, Ritter, op. cit., x, 186 places al-Kadisiyya 
much too far north, while the locations of al-K 3 di- 
siyya and al-‘Udhayb given by Wagner ( Nachr. d. 
Gbtt. Gesellsch. d. Wiss., 1902, 257-9) are fairly 
correct. A. Musil, on his journey of exploration in 
1912, was the first to discover the real site of al- 
Kadisiyya, cf. his report in the Anzeiger der phil.-hist. 
Kl. der Wien. Akad. der Wiss., 1913, i, 11 (12 of the 
reprint). Musil there remarks that the spring al- 
‘Udhayb rises in the valley of Msheyili; on the left 
bank of that valley, on the edge of a swampy hdr 
he was shown the ruins of al-2adsiyye or 
Dar al-Kazi (— Kadisiyya). According to the 
map which Musil appends to his essay in the 
WZKM, xxix (1916), 461, the ruins mentioned 
are situated in 3i°45' N. Lat. and 44°8' E. Long, 
directly south of Nadjaf and 19 miles from Kufa. 

The locality of Kaides, which in his excursion to 
the ruins of Babylon in 1790 Beauchamp visited and 
reported as the find-spot of a statue some consider¬ 
able distance away (see the reprint of his account of 
his journey in the Revue d’Assyriologie, x, 190), is 
perhaps also identical with the remains of al-Kadi¬ 
siyya discovered by Musil. Kaides probably = K^dis, 
the shorter form of the name, which is occasionally 
found alongside Kadisiyya, as for example in an old 
Arab poet (see al-Bakri, ed. Wustenfeld, 226), in al- 
Tabarl, etc. FirdawsI writes KadisI and Kadisiyya. 
In the neighbourhood of al-KSdisiyya there was a 
village called al-Kudays, "little Kadis”. The poets 
give the whole district round al-Kadisiyya the 
collective name al-Kawadis. 

The Arab geographers of the 4th/ioth century 
(al-Istakhri, Ibn Hawkal, al-MukaddasI) describe al- 
Kadisiyya as a small town with two gates and a mud 
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fortress, in the midst of cultivated fields and groves 
of date-palms, watered by a canal led from the 
Euphrates, the last running water in ‘Irak. In ancient 
times the Persian Gulf seems to have stretched 
up to the region of al-Kadisiyya. The main arm of 
the Euphrates once flowed, as al-Mas‘udI notes 
( Murudi , ed. Paris, i, 215 = § 229), towards al- 
yira, where its ancient bed was still visible and 
was called al-‘AtIk "the old (river)”. It flowed 
between al-Kadisiyya and al-‘Udhayb; at al-Kadi- 
siyya there was a bridge across it called Djisr al- 
‘Atik or Djisr al-Kadisiyya. 

The battle. To this one single battle of al- 
Kadisiyya al-Tabari has devoted around one hundred 
pages and nearly another hundred pages to the pre¬ 
ceding and subsequent events which must be taken 
into account for an understanding of this vitally im¬ 
portant occurrence. The greater part of his account, 
however, is based on traditions of Sayf b. ‘Umar, 
whom some Islamists have accused of falsification. 
This is not the place for a detailed discussion of 
such accusations: it is sufficient to observe that 
Sayf’s account also forms the basis of the story related 
by the majority of Arab and Persian historians to 
such an extent that we have no alternative but to 
make use of this traditionist for any account of the 
battle, correcting him where possible with the help 
of other accounts. 

After the disastrous defeat of the Muslims at 
the Bridge [see bjisr] (Sha‘ban or Ramadan 
13/October or November 634) the campaign in 
‘Irak suffered a setback, despite the arrival of rein¬ 
forcements from Medina, the victory of al-Buwayb 
(Ramadan 13/Nov. 634 or Safar 14/April 635, or 
one year after the Battle of the Bridge) and several 
fruitful raids and razzias. Al-Muthanna [q.v.], fearing 
that the hostilities would take a dangerous turn 
since Yazdadjird III was preparing to react vigor¬ 
ously, believed it prudent to withdraw to the outskirts 
of the desert, to disperse his warriors to various 
spots where there were watering places and to limit 
his actions to razzias. So as to be able to seize the 
offensive once more, he appealed to Medina for help. 
Making a general levy among the Bedouins (Dhu 
’l-yidjdia 13/Feb. 635 or Dhu ’l-Hidjdia 14/Jan.- 
Feb. 636), the caliph ‘Umar assembled and equipped 
at Sirar, near Medina (Muharram 14/March 635 or 
Muharram 15/Feb.March 636?), an army under the 
command of Sa‘d b. Abi Wakkas [q.v.], ordering 
him to leave for ‘Irak- 

En route Sa‘d was joined by other contingents sent 
by ‘Umar, then halted at the beginning of winter 
(Sha'ban 14/635 or 15/636 ?) in the Nasjjd at Zarud (or 
al-Tha‘labiyya, near Zarud) to call to arms the tribes 
of the surrounding area. He then made his way to 
Sharaf, which was at the western end of the Arab 
plateau near al-Absa J and was well supplied with 
waterholes. While waiting in a well-organized camp 
for the arrival of several thousands of other Bedouins 
(who also included some Christian bands), he divided 
his men into decuries, established a hierarchy of 
command and sent al-Mughira b. Shu'ba [q.v.] to 
occupy various localities in order to secure his forces 
against a possible attack. It was at Sharaf that Sa‘d 
was to meet up with al-Muthanna, but the latter 
died during the winter of the wounds he had sustained 
at the Bridge. At last Sa‘d advanced as far as ‘Udhavb 
al-Hi<jjanJt r leaving there the women who had 
followed the expedition and going on to strike camp 
in the plain of al-KSdisiyya. While awaiting the 
enemy—for a month it is said—he carried out 
razzias to secure his supplies. 


Meanwhile, Yazdadjird had assembled a large 
army and compelled his marshal, Rustam [q.v.], to 
advance, taking no heed of the latter’s reluctance to 
face the Arabs on ground he considered unfavourable. 
At last the Persians pitched camp, separated from 
the Muslims by the channel called al-‘Atik. Hostilities 
did not open immediately; on the contrary, they en¬ 
tered into negotiations, which proved fruitless. During 
the month of Muharram Rustam built a kind of dyke 
with reeds, earth, straw and pack-saddles. In this 
way he enabled his army to cross the channel and 
the following day battle commenced; this occurred on 
a Monday in Muharram 15/636 or 16/637; the date 
given by Sayf, 14/635 (al-Tabari, i, 2289 and 2298) 
is undoubtedly an error. The Persians had behind 
them the channel and the Muslims the moat of a 
fortress named al-Kudays. Sa‘d, who suffered 
from abcesses ( hubin ) on the thighs and hips and 
could neither mount a horse nor remain upright, re¬ 
mained lying down and relayed his orders from the 
top of the fortress to his lieutenant, Khalid b. 
‘Urtufa, by means of notes. According to Sayf the 
battle lasted three days and one night; as the latter 
was drawing to a close the Persian retreat began 
and by the fourth day they were completely and 
irreparably routed. Rustam fell in the mel£e, killed 
by an unknown Arab warrior. Each day of the 
combat and the night of the third to fourth day have 
been given special names: 1) Yawm Armath = Day 
of the Rafts (perhaps a reference to the dyke on the 
channel?); 2) Yawm Aghwath — Day of Help (an 
allusion to the arrival of reinforcements from Syria ?); 

3) Yawm c Amds — Day of the Hard War and Laylat 
al-Harir = Night of the Cries of Sorrow (maybe a 
reference to the relentless savagery of the fray); 

4) the last part of this night: Laylat al-Kadisiyya = 
the Night of al-KSdisiyya and the fourth day: 
Yawm al-Kadisiyya = the Day of the Battle of al- 
Kadisiyya (perhaps so called because the decisive 
hours of this night and the next day truly merited 
the name?). 

Caetani, in his Annali, gives a detailed summary 
of al-Tabari’s traditions. Noteworthy among the 
interesting details are: the Muslims were very badly 
equipped; the Persians made use of a number of 
elephants but their adversaries discovered a method 
of extricating themselves from this difficulty; so/ne 
Syrian reinforcements arrived on the second and 
third day; the poet Abu Mibdjan [q.v.], who had 
been put in irons, succeeded in playing a valiant 
part in the fray; Tulaylja b. Khuwavlid [?.v.], the 
“false prophet” who had been defeated by Khalid b. 
al-Walid [q.v.] during the ridda and later joined the 
Muslim ranks, proved himself to be a brave defender 
of Islam; for the first two days fighting took place 
during the day only—the night was employed in 
burying the corpses, giving water to the dying and 
carrying away the wounded Muslims, enemy wounded 
being despatched with blows of a staff; 30,000 (?) 
Persians, who had chained themselves to one another 
so that they could resist to the bitter end, fled when 
defeat was inevitable but were drowned in the 
channel, which the pursuing Muslims were able to 
cross using their bodies as a bridge; the Muslims 
seized the great Persian royal banner known as 
Dirafsh-i Kaviyan. 

Subsequent events. Sa‘d sent a section of 
his forces in pursuit of the fugitives and remained 
at al-Kadisiyya for a month longer. One of the Per¬ 
sian commanding officers, DjSlinus, was killed while 
trying to protect his retreating forces; other attempts 
to reassemble the fleeing troops, in the district of 
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Babil for example, and to resist the Muslim advance 
became no more than a few battles which in no way 
altered the situation. Finally Sa c d marched on al- 
Mad&’in and, after having besieged and conquered 
Bahudasir, one of the seven or ten towns which made 
up the al-Mada’in (“the towns”) group, was even able 
to ford the Tigris; this remarkable occurrence was 
regarded as the result of divine favour. After reaching 
the east bank of the river the Muslims occupied 
the other towns of al-Mada’in, which had been 
abandoned without a struggle by Yazdadjird (Dhu 
’ 1 -Hidjdja 15 or 16?). Another battle of some 
importance took place on ‘Iraki soil, at Dialula 1 
(on $afar 16 or 17?; other dates are also ment¬ 
ioned in the sources), marking the definitive 
overthrow of Sasanid dominion in ‘Irak by the 
Muslims. 

Problems associated with the battle. There 
are two such problems which, in all probability, 
must remain insoluble: 1) The total strength of the 
forces which met at al-Kadisiyya, for there is too 
great a difference between the figures given in the 
sources and every attempt to arrive at an evaluation 
comes up against the impossibility of finding any 
solid foundation to build on; 2) the chronology of 
the events preceding the battle and following it and 
thus of the battle itself—dates given in the sources 
for the battle vary between the years 14 and 16, but 
the earlier date must be rejected since there is too 
much circumstantial evidence against it. Islamists 
working on the chronological problem, such as 
Wellhausen, Caetani and S. M. Yusuf, have looked 
for an answer by reasoning from the facts, and since 
it has proved impossible to reconcile the data given 
in the sources have chosen those which shored up 
their own beliefs. They consider it impossible that 
the Muslims could have recovered their strength 
almost immediately after the defeat at the Bridge 
and have dated the battle of al-Buwayb in 14 (accord¬ 
ing to Caetani no earlier than Ramadan), which 
obliges them to date the battle of al-Kadisiyya at 
the beginning of 16 (Wellhausen adds further con¬ 
siderations of the supervening events of the period 
which occurred between this battle and the battle 
of Dialula 1 ). In addition, Caetani and S. M. Yusuf 
consider the relationship between the campaign in 
Syria and that in ‘Iralj: and decide that the caliph 
‘Umar could not have concerned himself with the 
second until after the end of the first, that is after 
the battle of Yarmuk: as this celebrated victory of 
the Muslims over the Byzantines took place on 
12 Radjab 15/20 August 636, the battle of al-Kadi¬ 
siyya could not have been fought before the early 
months of the year 16. S. M. Yusuf places it a little 
after Radjab 15, i.e. a month after Yarmuk. 

After a fresh examination of the facts as they 
developed and as they are set down in chronological 
accounts in the sources, the author of the present 
article has concluded that Mubarram 15/February- 
March 636 is the date to be preferred for the battle 
of al-Kadisiyya. The Muslim success at al-Buwayb 
soon after their defeat at the Bridge is not to be 
considered impossible for the following reasons: 
1) the troubles which broke out at al-Mada’in stopped 
the Persians from capitalizing on their victory at 
the Bridge; 2) Muslim reinforcements from Medina 
arrived immediately. Nor is it necessary to suppose 
that ‘Umar could not have been concerned with the 
'Iraki campaign until after the battle of Yarmuk, 
for such a view makes it extremely difficult to deter¬ 
mine the date when the caliph resolved to send a 
fighting army into ‘Iraij; in fact, 1) if ‘Umar did not 


take his decision until after Yarmuk, there is not a 
sufficient interval of time between the great battles 
of Yarmuk and al-Kadisiyya for Sa'd’s march, 
with the halts he made and his waiting period for 
the enemy (which the sources describe with too great 
detail for them to be ignored); it was perhaps this 
difficulty which led Caetani to propose that the 
battle did not take place in Mubarram 16 but 
some months later; 2) if, to allow the necessary 
time for Sa'd’s march and his waiting for the 
enemy, the caliph were presumed to have taken 
his decision in 15 during the month preceding the 
battle of Yarmuk, then ‘Umar would have directed 
his forces towards ‘Irak precisely at the moment 
when he must have been greatly preoccupied by the 
news of the Byzantine emperor’s preparations for 
the offensive. On the contrary, if we concede that 
Sayf has given an exact account of the assemblage 
of the army at Sirar during Mubarram 14 and of 
Sa'd’s long march, then it follows that ‘Umar decided 
at the end of the year 13 to renew with vigour the 
campaign in ‘Irak, that is during the period when 
his victories in Syria were following one after the 
other. These considerations, which are also supported 
by other circumstances—which the author of this 
article intends to set forth in another work—lead 
us to decide on the date of Mubarram 15/February- 
March 636 for the battle of al-Kadisiyya. 
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16-7 (tr. Fagnan, 45-7, 48-9); Ibn Sa'd (for 
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al-Kadisiyya); Baladhuri, Futufi, 254-65; Dinawarl, 
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915-9, 921-3, 935-42 and index of the first three 
volumes (Ibn Khaldun’s account of the battle 
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are the brief accounts of Miskawayh, Abu ’ 1 -Fida 1 , 
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(L. Veccia Vaglerii) 

iii. In addition to the two towns mentioned above, 
Yakut knows three other places called al-Kadisiyya, 
namely two villages in the district of al-Mawsil in 
the Nahr al-Khazir between al-Mawsil and Irbid, and 
a third near Diazirat b. ‘Umar; see Yakut, al-Mush- 
tarik ed. Wiistenfeld, 337. Ibn al-Athlr also mentions 
an al-Kadisiyya near Baghdad (xii, 91). For the 
possible relationship of these places and others sim¬ 
ilarly named to a people (Kadishaeans) that may have 
settled them, see Noldeke, ZDMG, xxxiii, 157 f., 
162; J. Marquart, £ranlahr nach der Geographic des 
Pseudo-Moses XorenafH (Abhandlungen derGott. Ges. 
der Wiss., 1901), 77, 78. (M. Streck-[J. Lassner]) 
KAqjAr, Turcoman tribe, from which sprang a 
ruling dynasty of Persia (see next article). There 
is no foundation for the statements of later historians 
that the Kadjar tribe entered Iran with Hulagu (9.1).]. 
In the gth/x 5th century they formed part of the Boz 
Ok branch of the Turcomans of Anatolia, dwelling in 
the Kayseri-Sivas region and recognizing the suze¬ 
rainty of the Dhu ’ 1 -Kadr rulers. They probably take 
their name from a leader named Kara?ar (= Kar?ar). 
In the gth/i5th century they were divided into four 
sub-tribes ( oba ): Aghia Koyunlu, Aghialu, Sham Ba¬ 
yatl, Ylva. The first two of these were branches of 
the great tribes belonging to the ulus of the Dulkadlrll. 
The third was a branch of the Bayats of northern 
Syria (it is very probable that the Dulkadlrll dynasty 
sprang from the Bayats); Sham Bayatl owes its name 
to the fact that it wintered in Syria, but we do not 
know to which of these subtribes the Kadjar dynasty 
belonged. After the Kadjars had entered Iran and 
settled in northern Adharbaydjan (Arran) they were 
joined by an important clan called Igirmi (= Yirmi) 
Dort. 

The defeat of the Kara Koyunlu by the Al;-Koyun¬ 
lu, who thenceforth ruled much of Iran, prompted im¬ 
portant branches of the Turcoman tribes of Anatolia 
to move into Persia: thus towards the end of the 9th/ 
15th century the Kadjar settled in the Karabagh 
(Gandja) district of northern Adharbaydjan. In 897/ 
1491-2 a member of the ruling house of the Ak Ko¬ 
yunlu, named Dana Khalil-oghlu Ibrahim Beg and 
known as Ayba (or Iba) Sultan, with the support 
of the Kadjar raised to the throne Uzun Hasan's 
grandson Rustam Beg. When Rustam Beg was 
defeated by Ahmad b. Ughurlu Muhammad b. 
Uzun Hasan Beg he took refuge with the Kadjar 
in 1497. Although the Kadjar supported Rustam, 
the latter was defeated again and killed. Soon after¬ 
wards a part of the Kadjar rallied to Shah Isma'il 
and, like so many other Anatolian Turcoman tribes, 
contributed to the establishment of the Safawid 


dynasty. For the next two centuries, however, they 
were not held in such esteem by the shahs as were, 
e.g., the Ustadjalu (Ustadjlu), Tekelii, Shamlu and 
Dhulkadr (Dulkadlr). At this period the Kadjar were 
again dwelling in north Adharbaydjan. At the end of 
the ioth/i6th century Imam Kull Khan, who was 
beglerbegi of Ixarabagh, was a member of the Yiva 
oba of the Kadjar. But during Safawid times the 
Kadjar were administered mostly by the Ziyad 
Oghlu family from which sprang the future ruling 
Kadjar dynasty. At the time of Shah ‘Abbas some 
of the Kadjar were transferred to the district of 
Astarabad, to be a barrier against the raids of the 
Yalta Turcomans. 

In the I2th/i8th century, whereas some tribes— 
Shamlu, Dulkadlr, etc.—broke up and lost their 
power, the Avshar (Afshar) and Kadjar remained 
numerous and strong. Hence under Nadir Shah the 
Afshar were able to put an end to the Safawid dynasty 
and seize power, and at the end of the century the 
Kadjar could succeed the Zand. In the 18th century 
the Astarabad Kadjar were divided into two 
branches: the Ash aka Bash and the Yukharl Bash. 
The Ash aka Bash were formed by the Koyunlu (or 
Kowanlu), ‘Izz al-dinlu, Sham Bayatl, Kara Musanlu 
(Musalu ?), Washlu (Ashlu ?) and Ziyadlu subtribes. 
The Kadjar dynasty belonged to the Koyunlu (or 
Kowanlu) subtribe of the Ashaka Basil. As for the 
Yukharl Basil, they were formed by the other six 
subtribes, i.e., Dawalu, Sapanlu, Kohnalu, Khazina- 
darlu, Kayaklu, and Kerlu(?). The chief subtribe 
of this branch was the Dawalu. 

The Kadjar rulers never forgot that they were 
Turks. They were even proud of it. Thus, some mem¬ 
bers of the Kadjar dynasty bore the names of Ilkhanid 
and even Ottoman rulers, e.g., Hulagu, Abaka, Ar- 
ghun, Ildirim Bayazid etc. We see also some Kadjar 
clans ( oymak) ill Anatolia in the Ottoman period, be¬ 
tween the 16th and 20th centuries. 

Bibliography: F. Sumer, Oguzlar, Ankara 

1967, 152, 154 . 155 . 228, 234, 286, 287, 358, 366; 

idem, Safevi devletinin kurulwj ve gelismesinde 

Anadolu Turklerinin rolu (in press). (F. SOmer) 

KAdjAr (kaiar “marching quickly”, cf. Sulay- 
man F.fendi, Lughat-i Caghatai, Istanbul 1298, 214; 
P. Pelliot, Notes sur I'histoire de la horde d’or, Paris 
1950, 203-4), a Turcoman tribe, to which the 
Kadjar dynasty of Persia belonged; also a village 
in the LItkuh district of Amul (f.v.]. Nineteenth cen¬ 
tury Persian historians assert that the Kadjar took 
their name from Kadjar Noyan b. Sirtak Noyan. The 
latter was the son of Saba Noyan b. Djala’ir, and 
was appointed atabeg [g.v.] to Arghun (Ri<JS Kull Khan 
Hidayat, Ta’rikh-i rawdat al-safd-yi nd$iri, Tehran 
1961-2, ix, 4). It is also alleged that the Kadjar 
migrated from the Mughan steppe to Syria towards 
the middle of the 8th/i4th century and that they came 
back to Persia with Timur. This may well be so, 
but there does not appear to be any mention of a 
tribe by the name of Kadjar in Mongol or Timurid 
times. What may be the earliest mention of them is 
in 897/1491-2 when the lashkar-i kadfar is said to 
have joined Dana Khalil b. Ibrahim of the Ak 
Koyunlu to free Rustam Beg b. Maksud from the 
fortress of Alindjak, where he had been held captive 
by rival khans (Yabya Kazvlni, Lubb al-tawarikh, 
*936-7, 225-6, quoted by F. Sumer, Oguzlar, Ankara 
1967,and Ibn Karbala 5 !, Rawdatal-dfinan wa-dfannat 
al-dfandn, ed. Dia‘far Sultan al-Kara 5 !, Tehran 1946- 
7,526), but it should be pointed out that Kadjar may 
here be simply the name of a person. 

Kara PIri Beg Kadjar is mentioned as being among 
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the followers of the $afawid Shavkh Haydar, and 
Sulfan ‘All nominated Isma ‘11 (later Shah Is¬ 
ma ‘11 I) his successor and sent him to Ardabil, 
he was accompanied, among others, by Kara PIri Beg 
Ka^iar (W.Hinz, Irans Aufstieg sum Nationalstaat im 
fiinfxehnUn Jahrhundert, Berlin 1936, 79 , 96). Later, 
when Isma ‘11 defeated the Ak KoyunlO Ahmad at the 
battle of Sharur in 907/1501, the Ka^iJr were among 
his supporters and formed one of the Ktzllbash tribes. 
Kadjar khans held important offices under Tahmasp I 
and Shah ‘Abbas I (Iskandar Munshl, Ta’rikh-i 
'dlamdrd-yi 'abbasi , Tehran 1956, i, 140, ii, 1085). One, 
Shah Kull Kadjar, was sent by the former in 962/1555 
and 975/1567 to treat for peace with the Turks 
(Pefewi, i, 327, 334; v. Hammer, Hist. de l'empire 
ottoman, French tr., vi, 69, 320; Rida Kuli Khan, 
ix, 5, is wrong in giving the date as A.H. 969). 
Another, Allah Kull Beg, became fturiibdshi to Shah 
‘Abbas in 1000/1591-2 (‘ Alamdrd , i, 439). Karabagh 
was the main Kadjar centre in the ioth/i6th century 
and the office of beglerbegi of Karabagh was held by 
various Kadjar khans. Muhammad Khan b. Khalil 
Khan b. Shahverdl Sultan Ziyadoghlu, who succeeded 
Imam Kull Khan On his death in 996/1587-8, was 
later appointed governor of Gandja in 1015/1606 
(ibid., i, 385, ii, 716). The offices of beglerbegi and amir 
al-umardH of Karabagh appear to have remained in 
the hands of the Ziyadoghlu family (ibid., ii, 657). 
Another Ziyadoghlu lthan, Hasan, was made darugha 
[V.v.] of Shiraz in 998/1590 (Ahmad KummI, Khuldsat 
al-tawdrikh, ed. H. Muller, Wiesbaden 1964, Persian 
text, 68). Amir Guna Khan Kadjar became governor 
of Erivan in 1011/1603 (‘ Alamdrd, ii, 652), while 
his son Tahmasp Kull Khan was governor of Erivan 
and Cukhur Sa‘d in the reign of Shah $afl (Iskandar 
Mungjil and Muhammad Yusuf, Dhayl-i ta^rikh-i 
‘ dlamdrd-yi 'abbasi, ed. Suhayll Kh w ansarJ, Tehran 
1938-9, 293). Kadjar khans also held governorships 
in Astarabad and Marv. Husayn Khan Ziyadoghlu is 
mentioned as being governor of Astarabad in 1010/ 
1601-2 and in 1011/1602-3 when he was recalled to 
Karabagh to take part in operations against the Otto¬ 
mans ('Alamdrd, ii, 604, 657). Mihrab Khan Kadjar 
became governor of Marv in 1017/1608-9; his son, 
Murta<ja Kull Khan, who was governor of Marv on 
behalf of Shah Safi in 1042/1632-3 (Dhayl-i ta’rikh-i 
'dlamdrd-yi 'abbasi , 103), became sipahsaldr to Shah 
‘Abbas II in 1057/1647-8. (See further K. Rohrborn, 
Provinzen und Zentralgewalt Persiens im 16. umi 17. 
Jahrhundert, Berlin 1966, 33-7, 40-2). 

Kadjar historians attribute the dispersal of the 
Kadjars in the frontier areas of the empire to the 
deliberate policy of Shah 'Abbas, aimed on the one 
hand at reducing their power because they had by this 
time become very numerous in Karabagh, and on 
the other at protecting the empire against inroads 
made by the Uzbegs and Tatars. By the end of the 
nth/i7th century the main concentration of Kadjars 
appears to have been in Astarabad, and they played 
a prominent part in the struggles for power in north¬ 
ern Persia on the fall of the $afavids. They were 
divided in Astarabad into two main groups, the 
Koyunlu, who were flock-keepers, and the Develu, 
who were camel-herders. According to Rida Kull 
Khan the Koyunlu, ‘Izz al-DInlu, Shambayatl 
(whose name suggests that some sections of the 
Kadjar had sojourned for a period in Syria), Kara- 
musalu, Ishlu, and Ziyadlu had pastures below the 
Mubarakabad fortress of Astarabad and so were 
called Ashaitabash, while the Develu, Sipanlu, 
Kuhanlu, KhazlnadarlQ. Kiyaklu and Karlu had 
pastures above the fortress and were therefore called 


Yukharlbash. He adds that according to another 
tradition the origin of these terms is to be sought 
in the period before the Kadjar were settled in 
Astarabad (ix, 7 - 8 , 49). In the I2th/i8th century 
the Ashalfabash and the Yukharlbash were split 
by internecine strife. 

During the reign of the $afawid Shah Sultan Hu¬ 
sayn, Muhammad Khan, a Turcoman from Kazwln, 
was appointed governor of Astarabad. He was 
induced by the Yukharlbash to seize Fatb ‘All Khan, 
the leader of the Ashakabish, who lived in the 
Mubarakabad fortress, and his brothers, Fadl 
'All and Muhammad ‘All Beg. Fath ‘All subsequently 
escaped but his two brothers were killed. He took 
refuge with the Yamut of $a’in Khan! and in due 
course recovered possession of Astarabad (ibid., 
ix, 7-8; Mirza Mihdl, Diahanzushd-vi rtddiri, ed. 
Sayyid ‘Abd Allah Anvar, Tehran 1963-4, 58-9). The 
sources vary in their account of the activities of 
Fatb ‘All Khan during the last years of $afawid 
rule. According to most KSdjar historians he went 
to the help of Shah Sulfan Husayn during the 
Afghan invasion, though the precise circumstances 
in which he did this are not clear. Being denounced 
by some of the shah’s officials as dangerously ambi¬ 
tious, he left Isfahan. Subsequently after an engage¬ 
ment with the Afghans near Varamln, he joined Tah¬ 
masp II, who had come to Mazandaran, brought him 
to Astarabad, and assumed the title of nd’ib al-sal- 
(ana and wakil-i dawla. Mirza Mahdi, however, gives 
a less favourable account of Fath ‘All’s actions, and 
alleges that Tahmasp, who had appointed Fath ‘All 
governor of Simnan, ordered him to relieve Tehran, 
which had fallen into the hands of the Afghans. After 
an inconclusive battle with the Afghans near Varamln, 
Fath ‘All took Damghan, and then turned his arms 
against Tahmasp, defeating him in May 1726 near 
Asjjraf and taking him captive (Lockhart, The fall of 
the Safavi dynasty and the Afghan occupation of Persia, 
Cambridge 1958, 280: see also Muhammad Hashim 
Rustam al-Hukama’, Rustam al-tawdrikh, ed. Mu¬ 
hammad Mushirl, Tehran 1969,122 ff., 142 ff., 174 ff.; 
Rida Kull Khan, ix, 12). 

Fatb ‘Ali Khan and Tahmasp subsequently set 
out for Khurasan. Nadir Kull (afterwards Nadir 
Shah), with whom Tahmasp had entered into commu¬ 
nication, joined them at Khabushan with a force of 
Afghans and Kurds. They reached Kh w adja RabI' 
outside Mashhad in the autumn. By this time acute 
rivalry had developed between Fath ‘All Khan and 
Nadir Kull, who succeeded in persuading Tahmasp 
that Fatb ‘All was plotting against him. Accordingly 
on 14 Safar 1139/11 October 1726 Tahmasp had Fatb 
‘All put to death (Lockhart, Nadir Shah, Cambridge 
1938, 25-6). 

Fath 'All had two sons, Muhammad Hasan and 
Muhammad Husayn, the second of whom died in 
youth. Rustam al-Hukama’ alleges that Muhammad 
Hasan was, in fact, a son of Shah Sultan Husayn, the 
latter having given to Fath ‘All Khan, when he came 
to Isfahan about the time of the Afghan invasion, a 
woman from the royal liaram, a daughter of Husayn 
Kull Aka, a descendant of Ya'kub Sultan Kadjar, 
who had served Shah ‘Abbas I, and whose mother 
was the niece of Bikandj Khan Bahadur, the leader 
of the Yamut and Guklan. This woman, according 
to Rustam al-Hukama’, was pregnant by the shah, 
and in due course gave birth to Muhammad Hasan 
(139, 157, 266, 399-400; see also Khan Malik SasanI, 
Siyasatgardn-i dawra-i Kadjar, Tehran 1959-60, 
introduction). After the death of Fatb ‘AH Khan. 
Muhammad Hasan, because of the enmity of Nadir 
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and the intrigues of Muhammad Husayn Khan 
Develu, who had been appointed beglerbegi of 
Astarabad, retired to the Turcoman steppe. Muham¬ 
mad Husayn Khan was later responsible for the 
murder of "Jahmasp and his two sons in or about 
Dh u ’ 1 -Ra‘da 1152/February 1740 during Nadir’s 
absence in India (Lockhart, Nadir Shah, 177-8). 
Muhammad Hasan Khan in due’course gathered to¬ 
gether a force of Yamut Turcomans, Kadjars and 
others and in Dhu ’ 1 -Ridjdja 1156/January 1744 took 
Astarabad from Muhammad Husayn Khan (see J. 
Hanway, An historical account of the British trade 
over the Caspian Sea, London 1762, i, 129 ft., for an 
eyewitness account of this event). Nadir Shah 
ordered Bihbud Khan, the sardar of the Atak, to 
punish Muhammad Hasan Khan. An engagement 
took place to the east of Astarabad. Initially the 
Kadjar army had the advantage, but after defections 
to Bihbud Khan, Muhammad Hasan Khan fled. 
Some months later he appeared in Kh w arazm with 
Yamut allies. In a battle with Nadir’s forces under 
the latter’s nephew, ‘All Kuli Khan, and Bihbud 
Kh 5 n, during which Muhammad Hasan Khan 
engaged Bihbud Khan in single combat and wounded 
him, the Kadjar forces were defeated a second time 
and Muhammad Hasan forced to flee for his life 
(Lockhart, Nadir Shah, 243-5). After the death of 
Nadir in 1160/1747, Muhammad Hasan Khan 
appears to have joined Shahrukh and subsequently 
to have been appointed beglerbegi of Astarabad and 
Gurgan and leader of all the nomadic groups of 
Kadjar in the province by Sulayman II, who was 
crowned on 21 Mubarram 1163/31 December 1749, 
and occupied the throne for forty days. Muhammad 
Hasan Khan took possession of Astarabad and 
Gurgan and on the deposition of Sulayman became 
virtually independent. He extended his power to 
Mazandaran and Gilan. He moved down towards 
Kirmanshah to aid ‘All Mardan in 1164/1751 but 
retired to Astarabad on receiving news of the latter’s 
defeat. Karim Khan marched on Gilan, pursued 
him to Astarabad in 1165/1751-2 and besieged him 
there (Muhammad Khalil Mar‘ashi, Afadjma ‘ al- 
tawarikh, ed. ‘Abbas Ikbal, Tehran 1949-50, 120, 
149; Muhammad Sadik NamI, Ta’rikh-i gitigusha, 
ed. Sa‘id NaflsI, Tehran 1938-9, 25-6). The Zand 
army was unable to make headway and finally 
Muhammad Hasan Khan reinforced by Guklan and 
Yamut defeated Karim Khan's army, after which 
he was joined by, or took possession of, Isma‘il III, 
the Sjafawid puppet, who had been with Karim Khan. 

In 1168/1754-5 Ahmad Shah Durrani, who had 
taken possession of Mashhad, made a bid to extend 
his power over northern Persia, but was defeated by 
Muhammad Hasan Khan near Sabzavar in the 
summer of 1169/1755. The Kadjar leader, after taking 
Kazwin and reasserting his power in Gilan, marched 
on Isfahan and in 1169/1756 inflicted a second defeat 
on Karim Khan, who retired to Shiraz. At this point 
Muhammad Hasan Khan was forced to return to the 
north to deal with the incursion of Azad Khan, the 
Afghan holder of Adharbaydjan, who had seized the 
opportunity to march on Gilan and Mazandaran. Azad 
Khan’s army was defeated near Lahidjan in the 
winter of 1170/1756. Muhammad Hasan Khan then 
seized the initiative, marched on Adjiarbaydjan and 
decisively defeated Azad Khan near Urumiyya in the 
summer (1170/1757). In the spring of the following 
year, he set out for Karabagh, which, together with 
Mughan and Arran submitted, and the local Kadjar 
lthans, in particular the Ziyadoghlu khans of Gandja, 
joined him. He left his eldest son Aka Muhammad 


(whose mother was a daughter of Sulayman Khan 
Koyunlu and who, as a child, had fallen into the 
hands of ‘Adil Shah about 1161/1748 and been 
castrated by him), then aged about sixteen, as his 
deputy in Tabriz and returned himself to Mazandaran 
(Rida Kuli Khan, ix, 39-40). If, however, Sir John 
Malcolm’s statement that Aka Muhammad Khan 
was aged sixty-three at his death is correct, he would 
have been about twenty-two at this time. (See 
History of Persia, London 1829, ii, 203). From there 
Muhammad Hasan Khan set out for Isfahan and 
Shiraz, where he besieged Karim Khan in 1171/1758. 
After about a month, the Kadjar force encamped 
round Shiraz experienced difficulty in provisioning 
itself and many of their livestock were captured by 
the enemy (Rida Kuli Khan, ix, 48-9). 

The internecine strife between the Ashakabash and 
the Yukharibash. which had been temporarily 
checked after Muhammad Hasan Khan had estab¬ 
lished his authority and included lthans from both 
factions among his followers, broke out again, and 
when a group of Afghans defected in Shawwal 
n7i/June-July 1758, disorders ensued and the army 
began to disperse. Meanwhile Muhammad Husayn 
Khan Develu, who had remained in Isfahan, seized 
the opportunity offered by the absence of Mu¬ 
hammad H<>san Khan in the south to return to 
Astarabad and take possession of it, but evacuated 
it when the latter returned. He retired to Damghan, 
where Muhammad Hasan Khan besieged him. 
Karim Khan, hoping to benefit from the renewal of 
internecine strife among the Kadjars, sent an army 
under Shavkh ‘All Khan Zand to Mazandaran, where 
several of the local tribes joined him. Muhammad 
Hasan Khan raised the siege of Damghan and pro¬ 
ceeded to Mazandaran to meet this new threat. 
Disorders among the Turcomans and KJdjars in 
the neighbourhood of Astarabad, however, forced 
him to return there, and he took with him theSafawid, 
Isma ‘11 III, who was then living in Sari (ibid., ix, 
58). Muhammad Husayn Khan Develu now joined 
Shaykh ‘All, while Karim Khan himself advanc¬ 
ed from Tehran towards Astarabad. Muhammad 
Hasan Khan, who had been joined by Aka Mu¬ 
hammad Khan (who had failed to maintain himself 
in Adharbadjyan), and also by some Shadillu 
Kurds from Khurasan. Giraylis and Hadjdjilars, 
joined battle with Karim Khan near Ashraf. 
Victory went to the Zand army and Muham¬ 
mad Hasan Khan was killed in flight in 1172/1759 
(or according to some sources 1171). Muhammad 
Khan Koyunlu, who had been made beglerbegi of 
Astarabad by Muhammad Hasan Khan, escaped 
with Aka Muhammad, his full brother Husayn 
Kuli Khan and various other members of the family 
to the Gurgan steppe to the awba of Murad Khan 
Dja'farbayla of the Yumut (ibid., ix, 75). 

Shavkh ‘All Khan Zand reappointed Muhammad 
Husayn Khan Develu governor of Astarabad. These 
events further exacerbated relations between the 
Ashakabash and the Yukharibash. and in due course 
Muhammad Husayn Khan captured Muhammad 
Khan Koyunlu and the sons of Muhammad Hasan 
Khan who were with him. Later he persuaded Karim 
Khan to take Aka Muhammad Khan and various 
of his brothers and relations to Shiraz to prevent 
any attempt by them to reassert the supremacy 
of the Ashakabash, though keeping with himself 
Aka Muhammad’s halfbrothers, Murtada Kuli and 
Mu$taf 5 Kuli, whose mother was his sister (ibid., 
ix, 77-8). In 1176/1762-3 Muhammad Husayn Khan 
Develu died of plague and was succeeded as beglerbegi 
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of Astarabad by his younger brother Muhammad 
Hasan. 

A(ra Muhammad Khan and his brothers, together 
with other local leaders, were held by Karim Khan 
in Shiraz as hostages for the good behaviour of their 
respective tribes. Khadidia Begum, Alfa Muham¬ 
mad’s paternal aunt, was married to Karim Khan. 
His brother, Husayn Kuli Khan, was made governor 
of Damghan in 1182/1769, and from then until his 
death in 1191/1777 he had a turbulent career in 
northern Persia (hence his title Djahansuz). Seeking 
revenge for the death of his father, he made war on 
the Develu and also on the Zand governors of 
Mazandaran, Bistam and elsewhere, in spite of Aka 
Muhammad's advice to him to adopt a peaceful 
policy. Astarabad changed hands several times but 
remained, for the most part, in Develu hands. In 
or about 1188/1774, Husayn Kuli sent his son Fatb 
‘Ali (born in 1173/1759-60 of an ‘Izz al-Dinlu Kadjar 
mother and known as Baba Khan) [?.«.] to Shiraz 
to conciliate Karim Khan. He was well received and 
sent back to his father and given Damghan as a 
suyurghal (Rida Kuli Khan, ix, 90 ff.). 

Aka Muhammad Khan appears to have been 
treated with favour and consulted by Karim Khan on 
affairs of state (‘Abd al-Razzak, Ma'athir-i sulfaniyya, 
entitled Dynasty of the Kajars, tr. by Sir Harford 
Jones Brydges, London 1838, cxi ff.; Ri<ja Kuli Khan, 
ix, 78; Rustam al-Hukama 1 , 338; Malcolm, ii, 176). 
He was not, however, reconciled to captivity, and the 
death of Karim Khan in 1193/1779 enabled him to 
escape. He proceeded to Mazandaran, where he was 
occupied for some years in contests with rival khans 
of the Ashafcabash and the Yukharibash, the latter of 
whom held Astarabad and the country extending 
from there to Kh w ar and Varamin. Various of the 
khans, including Aka Muhammad’s half-brothers, 
Murtada Kuli Khan and Rida Kuli Khan, co-operated 
with the Zand forces in the north (Rida Kuli Khan, 
ix, 127 ff.; Rustam al-Hukama 1 , 444 ft.; Malcolm, 
ii, 93 ff.). In 1194-5/1780-1 Aka Muhammad Khan 
came into conflict with the Russians, who had estab¬ 
lished a settlement in Ashraf, and expelled them 
(J. McNeill, Progress and present position of Russia 
in the East, 2nd ed. London 1836, 33-4). 

By 1199/1785 Aka Muhammad Khan had made 
himself master of Gurgan, Mazandaran and Gllan, and 
on the death of ‘Ali Murad Khan in that year, he set 
out for Isfahan, which Dja'far Khan Zand had seized. 
He defeated a Zand force near Kumm and entered 
Isfahan. Reappointing as governor Bakir Khan 
Khuraskani (whom Dja'far Khan had turned out), 
he retired again to the north. In 1200/1786 he made 
Tehran his capital (cf. Rida Kuli Khan, who wrongly 
states that he was crowned in Tehran in that year, 
ix, 200). From this time onwards Tehran continued 
to be the capital, and the importance of northern 
Persia relative to southern Persia for strategic and 
economic reasons and because of its more numerous 
population increased. 

In 1201/1786-7 Dja'far Khan recovered possession 
of Isfahan, but was again dispossessed by Aka Mu¬ 
hammad, who on this occasion appointed his half- 
brother Dja'far Kuli Khan governor before retiring 
to the north again (Rida Kuli Khan, ix, 188 ff.; Rus¬ 
tam al-Hukama’, 448 ft.; Malcolm, ii, 102-3). Lutf 
’All Khan succeeded Dja'far Khan Zand in 1203/ 
1789-90 and in the following year Al?a Muhammad 
made another expedition to the south. Lutf 'Ali fled 
to Shiraz. Aha Muhammad besieged the city, but 
raised the siege after about three months and re¬ 
turned to Tehran. In the following year Aka Mu¬ 


hammad was occupied in asserting his authority in 
Adharbaydjan, where a number of local leaders had 
been virtually independent since the death of Karim 
Khan. In 1205/1791 Lutf ‘Ali Khan made an abortive 
attempt to recover Isfahan, leaving Hadjdjl Ibrahim, 
the kaldntar, together with one of the Zand khans, 
in charge of Shiraz. During the absence of Luff 'All, 
Hadjdjl Ibrahim seized the city. Lutf ‘All turned 
back but failed to regain possession and retired to 
the south. Hadjdjl Ibrahim meanwhile entered into 
negotiations with Aha Muhammad Khan, who, after 
a Kadjar force had suffered a reverse at the hands of 
Lutf ‘Ali, marched in person on Shiraz. A surprise 
attack near Persepolis by Lutf ‘All failed, and 
Shiraz was handed over to Aka Muhammad Khan. Re¬ 
newed disorders by the Guklan and Yamut, however, 
forced him once more to return to Tehran and Astara¬ 
bad. Lutf ‘Ali who had fled to the east, after various 
vicissitudes, took Kirman in 1208/1794. Aha Mu¬ 
hammad set out once more for the south and laid 
siege to Kirman. The city fell after some months 
and large numbers of the inhabitants were massacred. 
Lutf ‘All, who escaped before the city actually fell, 
was eventually captured near Narmashir and sent 
to Aka Muhammad, who killed him (Malcolm, ii, 
noff. Hadjdjl Mirza Hasan FasaH, Farsndma-i 
nasiri, lith., Tehran 1894-6, i, 232 ff.). 

Having thus disposed of his Zand rivals and es¬ 
tablished his authority over the greater part of Persia 
except Khurasan, Aka Muhammad Khan planned to 
restore to Persia Georgia, the ruler of which, Hera- 
clius, had placed himself under Russian protection 
in 1783, renouncing all dependence on Persia. He 
reached Ardabil in the spring of 1209/1795 and on 
Heraclius’ refusal to return to the status of a tributary 
of Persia (which had been Georgia’s position under 
the gafawids), he invaded Georgia and sacked Tiflis. 
He spent the winter in Mughan and then returned to 
Tehran, where he was crowned in the spring of 1796 
(Rida Kuli Khan, ix, 273-4). His next step was di¬ 
rected to the reimposition of Persian control over 
]<hurasan, which was nominally ruled by Shahrukh. 
the blind grandson of Nadir Shah, and to the preven¬ 
tion of raiding by the Uzbegs, whose leader DjanI Beg 
ruled Bukhara. Mashhad was entered without 
fighting. Missions were sent to DjanI Beg demanding 
the release of all Persian prisoners who had been 
taken by raiding parties, and to Zaman Shah, the 
ruler of Kabul, proposing co-operation for the con¬ 
quest of Bukhara. A Russian force meanwhile 
marched against Persia in retaliation for the sack 
of Tiflis. Although this was withdrawn on the death 
of the Empress Catherine in the same year, Aka 
Muhammad abandoned his Khurasan plans, returned 
to Tehran in the autumn, and in the spring of 
1211/1797 set out again for Georgia. Crossing the R. 
Aras, he took ghusha. A few days later, on 21 Dhu 
’ 1 -Hidjdja 1211/19 June 1797 he was murdered in 
camp by two slaves, who, although under sentence 
of death for some misdemeanour, had been left 
free overnight. His nephew, Fatb ‘All Khan (Baba 
Khan), who at the time of his uncle’s death was 
governor of Fars, succeeded as Fatb ‘All Shah. 

Aka Muhammad Khan, realizing the weakness 
brought about by internecine strife, had been much 
concerned to heal the breach between the Koyunlu 
and the Develu. Accordingly he married Fatb ‘All 
to one of the daughters of Fatb ‘AH Khan Develu, 
and laid down that the crown should pass to ‘Abbas 
Mirza (b. 1203/1789), Fatb ‘AH’s third son, and the 
eldest of his sons born to Fatb ‘All Khan DevelO’s 
daughter (Nadir Mirza, Ta'rikh wa dfughrafiya-yi 
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ddr al-salfana-i Tabriz, Tehran lith., 1905, 190-1; 
Rida Hull Khan, ix, 226). ‘Abbas Mirza, however, 
pre-deceased Fatb ‘All Shih in 1249/1833-4 and the 
succession passed in 1250/1834 to his son Muhammad 
Mirza (b. 1222/1807), whose mother, Asiya Khanum. 
was also a Develu, being the daughter of Muhammad 
Khan Develu and granddaughter of Fatb ‘All Khan 
Develu. Malik Diahan Khanum, the mother of 
Nasir al-DIn (b. 1247/1831-2), who succeeded his 
father Muhammad Shah in 1264/1848, was a grand¬ 
daughter of Sulayman Khan Koyunlu, Aka Mu¬ 
hammad Khan’s maternal uncle. N 2 L$ir al-DIn’s son 
and successor Mujaffar al-Din (b. 1269/1853, reg. 
1896-1907) was the son of Shukuh al-Saltana, the 
daughter of Shu ‘5 al-Saltana b. Fatb ‘All Shah. 
Although not all of Na$ir al-Din’s sons who were 
successively declared to be his wait 'ahd were the 
sons of Kadjar mothers, the normal convention 
was for the mother of the wait 'ahd to be a Kadjar. 
One of the arguments raised against the possible 
succession of Zill al-Sultan, the eldest son of Ni$ir 
al-Din, who became for a period the virtual ruler of 
southern Persia, was that his mother, ‘Iffat al- 
Saltana, was not a Kadjir. The mothers of Muham¬ 
mad ‘All Shah (b. 1289/1872, reg. 1907-9) and his 
son Ahmad Shah (b. 1314/1898, reg. 1909-25) respec¬ 
tively were Kadjars. Failure to establish a stable 
system of succession proved a weakness and led to 
repeated intrigues over the appointment of the wait 
c ahd, and Fatb ‘Ali, Muhammad Shah and Na$ir al- 
Din all faced some degree of armed opposition by 
various Kadjar princes when they severally assumed 
the throne. 

On the death of Aka Muhammad, Hadjdjl Ibrahim, 
his chief minister, put himself at the head of the 
troops and returned to Tehran, where Muhammad 
Khan Kadjar had closed the gates pending the arrival 
of Fatb ‘All from Fars. The new shah had to contend 
with a number of rebellions, including one led by 
his brother Husayn Kull Mirza, but none of them 
were of any magnitude. He continued the practice of 
appointing princes of the royal house to the provincial 
governments which the Safawids had abandoned but 
the Zands had largely resumed. In 1799 ‘Abbas Mirza, 
then aged about fourteen, was made governor of 
Adharbaydjan, and from 1818, when he was ap¬ 
pointed wait 'ahd, the province was normally held 
by the wait 'ahd . Its good order and security was 
considered crucial to the safety of the Persian state 
because of the critical nature of Perso-Russian 
relations and the fear that disorders would invite 
Russian intervention. From 1810 onwards Fatb 
‘All Shah entrusted foreign relations to ‘Abbas 
Mirza and for that reason foreign envoys resided 
from then until his death at Tabriz and not Tehran. 
Adharbaydjan was one of the largest and richest of 
the Persian provinces, and its capital Tabriz rapidly 
became politically and commercially the second 
city of the empire. There were, however, certain 
disadvantages in making Tabriz the seat of the wait 
'ahd : on the one hand he became more vulnerable 
to Russian influence and on the other the faction 
between Turk and Persian was heightened, since his 
entourage in Tabriz tended to be composed largely 
of AdharbaydjJnl Turks, many of whom accompanied 
him when he came to Tehran to assume the crown. 

When ‘Abbas Mirza was made governor of Adhar- 
baydjan his eldest brother Muhammad ‘All Mirza, 
whose mother was a Georgian, was confirmed as 
governor of Kirmanshah. This province was also of 
considerable importance in view of the repeated dis¬ 
putes between the Persian and Ottoman empires. 


IJusayn ‘Ali Mirza Farman-farma, whose mother was 
the daughter of an Arab chieftain of Khurasan, was 
made governor of Fare, Muhammad Wall Mirza 
governor of Khurasan, and Muhammad Kull Mirza 
governor of Mazandaran. In due course several other 
princes, too young to administer their governments 
themselves, were sent to other provinces accompanied 
by viziers who carried on the administration for 
them, much as had the atabegs for their wards in 
Saldjuk times. The Kadjars never succeeded in 
establishing family solidarity, and this in view of 
the numerous progeny of each of the shahs is, perhaps, 
not surprising. Rivalry between the sons of Fatb 
‘All Shah, especially Muhammad ‘All Mirza and 
‘Abbas Mirza,, several times threatened to break 
into open conflict. When ‘Abbas Mirza died in 
1833, Fatb ‘All delayed until June in the following 
year before he declared Muhammad Mirza wait '■ahd, 
for fear that a nomination would give rise to civil 
war. 

Under the Treaty of Gulistan the way to the inter¬ 
vention of foreign powers in the matter of the succes¬ 
sion to the throne was opened. By Art. 4 the Russian 
tsar undertook for himself and his heirs to recognize 
the prince who should be nominated as heir apparent 
and afford him assistance in case he should require 
it to suppress an opposing party. 

When Fatb ‘All nominated ‘Abbas Mirza in 1818 
he took steps to secure the agreement of the tsar 
to his nomination because he suspected that Yermo- 
lov, the Russian viceroy of the Caucasus, was pre¬ 
paring to intrigue with Muhammad ‘All Mirza. Fatb 
‘Ali, to assure ‘Abbas MIrza’s accession, also granted 
him the revenues of Gilan as well as Adharbaydjan 
for the support of his army, placed the governors of 
Khamsa and Kazvin, through which he would have to 
pass on his way to Tehran, under his orders, and 
sent a battalion of ‘Abbas MIrza’s troops to Tehran 
to garrison the capital. In 1828, under Art. 7 of the 
Treaty of Turkomaniay, the Russian tsar recognized 
‘Abbas Mirza as successor to the throne and under¬ 
took to consider him the legitimate sovereign from the 
moment of his accession. This limited Fatb ‘All’s 
freedom of action, raised the possibility of ‘Abbas 
Mirza succeeding to the throne with the support of 
Russian troops, and endangered his personal and 
political independence. The appointment of Muham¬ 
mad Mirza as wait 'ahd was recognized by the British 
and Russian governments in an exchange of notes ex¬ 
pressing their mutual desire to act together over the 
matter of his succession and in the maintenance of 
the internal tranquility, independence and integrity 
of Persia. 

So far as the provincial governments were not 
held by Kadjar princes they were, for the most part, 
entrusted to tribal leaders, though Fatb ‘All, in so 
much as he was able, decreased the power of the tribes 
apart from the Kadjars [see IlAt], There was, how¬ 
ever, no clear dividing line between the provincial 
governor, the tribal leader, the landowner and the 
military commander. This facilitated rebellion and 
made the shah’s control almost always precarious. 
The provincial governors were required to remit to 
the central government annually a definite sum, based 
on the tax assessment prepared by the mustawfi’s 
office in the capital together with a new year present 
(pishkash ) and to provide troops when called upon to 
do so. The cost of the provincial administration in 
addition to the regular assessment was collected 
locally. At each major provincial capital there was a 
replica of the court at Tehran. This, in the absence 
of financial control, imposed an added burden upon 
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the local people. Ambitious princes, moreover, were 
encouraged to use the provincial resources to rebel. 

The remission of provincial taxes was frequently 
in arrears, and their collection often necessitated a 
military expedition. Fatb ‘All Shah had, in fact, set 
out on such an expedition to collect arrears from 
Husayn ‘Ali MlrzS Farman-farma, the governor of 
Fars, when he died, en route for Shiraz, in Isfahan 
on 23 October 1834. Husayn ‘All Mirza thereupon 
read the khufba in Shiraz in his own name and marched 
on Isfahan. Muhammad Mirza was in no state to set 
out from Tabriz. His treasury was empty and his 
troops mutinous. The means to make the troops 
march were collected largely owing to the initiative 
and energy shown by the British envoy, Sir John 
Campbell. On 10 November a force set out, and Mu¬ 
hammad Mirza followed shortly afterwards. Tehran, 
where ‘All Mirza j'.ill al-Suitan had proclaimed him¬ 
self shah, was taken in December, and an expedition 
despatched to the south. Farman-farma’s forces, led 
by his brother Hasan ‘Ali Mirza and his three sons, 
Ri(Ja Fiull Mirza, Taymur Mirza, and VVali Mirza, 
were defeated near Kumisha. Farman-farma surren¬ 
dered and later died. Hasan ‘Ali Mirza was blinded 
and imprisoned at Ardabil. Farman-farma's sons es¬ 
caped, finding their way via the Ottoman Empire to 
England, whence they returned in 1836 to the Otto¬ 
man Empire and spent the rest of their lives there in 
exile (see Rida Kuli Mirza, Safar-nama-i Rida Kuli 
Mirza, nava-i Fath ‘Ali Shah, ed. A$ghar Farman 
FarmaT-i Kadjar, Tehran 1963-4; J. B. Fraser, 
Narrative of the residence of the Persian princes in 
London, in 183s and 1836, 2 vols., London 1838). 

Several other Kadjar princes were seized by Mu¬ 
hammad Shih and kept in captivity in Ardabil, lest 
they became rebels, while some, fearing for their 
lives, placed themselves under foreign protection. 
In 1835 Muhammad Shah nominated his son, Na?ir 
al-DIn, then a child of four, as wali < ahd. In view of 
his youth he was not made governor of Adharbayfljan, 
which had been given to Kahraman Mirza, Muham¬ 
mad Shah’s full-brother. In January 1842 another 
full brother, Bahman Mirza, was made governor of the 
province. In the same year Muhammad Shah’s health 
gave rise to anxiety, and it seemed unlikely that Na- 
?ir al-DIn would be able to establish his claim against 
Bahman Mirza in the event of the shah’s death. The 
latter, however, recovered, to fall ill again in 1845. 
Once more it seemed likely that Bahman Mirza, who 
was a successful and popular governor of Adhar- 
baydjan, might press his claim to succeed, or to 
establish himself as regent. The shah again recovered. 
Bahman Mirza, meanwhile, fell foul of Hadjdji 
Mirza Akasi, the fadr-i »'(«», and resigned his gov¬ 
ernment under pressure in 1847. It was now that the 
question of succession became confused with that 
of protection. On 1 March 1848, Bahman Mirza, 
alarmed for his safety, took sanctuary in the house 
of the Russian envoy and was subsequently granted 
asylum in Russia. The incident caused anger, alarm 
and consternation in Tehran. On 15 May Bahman 
Mirza left Tehran and took up residence in Tiflis, 

The shah died on 4 September. Riots and disorders 
broke out in Tehran. The queen mother took charge 
pending the arrival of Na?ir al-Din, who had been 
sent to Adharbaydjan as governor in February. 
Funds having been provided for his march by the 
merchant community of Tabriz, he set out and 
arrived in Tehran on 20 October. He took possession 
of the capital without difficulty, but there were 
disorders in Isfahan and Kirmin, and a prolonged 
rebellion in Khurasan. Asaf al-Dawla, Muhammad 


Shah’s maternal uncle, who had been at one time 
Fath ‘All’s fadr-i a'fam, and governor of Khurasan 
for some twelve years under Muhammad Shah, had, 
with his son Salar al-Dawla, been driven into re¬ 
bellion by the enmity of IJasjjdji Mirza Akasi. In 
1847 he was recalled to Tehran and exiled to Turkey. 
Salar al-Dawla continued the rebellion and was not 
finally overcome until 1850, when, together with 
his brother, he was captured and executed. 

During the early years of the reign of Na$ir al- 
Din, consideration was given to the question of a 
regency in the event of the shah’s death and again in 
1858 when the child he had proclaimed wali ‘ahd died, 
and the claims of Bahman Mirza, who was then re¬ 
siding at Tiflis, and ‘Abbas Mirza Mulk-ara were 
canvassed. The latter’s mother, a Kurdish lady, 
Khadidja Begum, Muhammad Shah’s favourite wife, 
had appealed on Muhammad Shah’s death, to Colonel 
Farrant, the British chargh d’affaires, to protect her 
son, because she feared for his safety at the hands 
of the queen mother. ‘Abbas Mirza finally went in 
1853 to Baghdad where he lived under quasi-British 
protection. The shah was equally suspicious of both. 
The question, however, remained academic: no regent 
was appointed and Nasir al-Din survived until 1896. 

In the later years of Nasir al-Din’s reign the ri¬ 
valry of the wali ‘ahd, Muzaffar al-Din, governor of 
Adharbaydjan. and his two half-brothers, Zill al- 
Sultan, who became governor of Isfahan in 1874 and 
was the virtual ruler of most of southern Persia from 
1881 to 1887 when he was deprived of all his govern¬ 
ments except Isfahan, and KamrSn Mirza, the Na’ib 
al-Saltana, Nasir al-Din’s favourite son, who was 
commander-in-chief of the army, threw the question 
of succession into doubt. In the event, Mu?affar al- 
Din’s succession was uncontested. During the reign 
of Muhammad ‘All and Ahmad Shah, various Kadjar 
princes took part in the struggles against the consti¬ 
tutional government, notably Shu‘a‘ al-Saljana and 
Salar al-Dawla, Muhammad ‘All’s half-brothers, 
while Muhammad ‘All, who, after his deposition 
in 1909, lived in Russia under the protection of the 
tsar, made an abortive attempt, with Russian 
connivance, to regain the throne in 1911. 

The Kadjars, having established themselves as 
the rulers of Persia, ceased to be tribal leaders 
and, like earlier rulers, became absolute monarchs. 
To impress their subjects with their power, they 
sought to emphasize the high, almost sacred, char¬ 
acter of their rule. The pomp and circumstance of 
the royal court after the reign of Alfa Muhammad 
Khan rapidly increased and great attention was 
paid to ceremony, though the shah, it is true, was 
still, in theory at least, accessible to the lowest of his 
subjects. Similarly, after the death of Alfa Muham¬ 
mad, the administration, based on the pattern of the 
Safavid empire, became more elaborate. All officials 
were the shah’s deputies, elevated and degraded at 
his pleasure. He was the sole executive. In circum¬ 
stances in which intrigue and corruption were rife, 
and the exercise of power called forth the enmity and 
intrigues of rivals, bribery and nepotism were almost 
inevitable. 

The chief minister was the $adr-i a‘fam (some¬ 
times known as the Mu'tamid al-Dawla). His func¬ 
tions were much the same as the wazir-i diwdn-i a‘ld of 
jjafawid times [see dIwan]. His main duty was to pro¬ 
vide money for the administration and defence of the 
state. The three chief officials under him were the 
mustawfi al-mam&lik, the wazir-i lashkar and the 
munshi al-mamdlik. The minister for foreign affairs 
(wazir-i kharidii), because of the increasing import- 
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ance of Persia’s foreign relations, also became an 
influential official. From the reign of Nasir al-DIn 
onwards various attempts were made to modernize 
the administration [see hukuma]. 

Aka Muhammad Khan was well served by Hadjdjl 
Ibrahim, who became sadr-i a c fam in 1209/1794. He 
was also joint vizier with Mirza Shafi < to Fath ‘AH. 
His power and nepotism led to intrigues, which 
aroused Fath ‘All’s suspicions against him, and he was 
blinded and killed in 1801. Many of his relatives were 
also seized and his estates confiscated. Various 
ministers subsequently attempted without success to 
assert control over Fath c Ali. ‘Abbas Mirza as wall 
l ahd was served with distinction by Mirza Isa Mirza 
Buzurg (d. 1822), who was succeeded by his son, 
Abu-’l-Kasim Ka’im Makam, also a talented man. He 
later became minister to Muhammad Mirza, over 
whom he established his ascendancy. When Muham¬ 
mad Mirza succeeded to the throne, Ka’im Makam 
became sadr-i a c zam. His rule, reputedly corrupt, 
was extremely unpopular and he fell from power in 
1835 and was executed on 26 June 1835. Hadidji 
Mirza AkasI, a Georgian from Erivan, who had been 
Muhammad Mirza’s tutor in Adharbaydjau, suc¬ 
ceeded him. He, too, eventually concentrated power 
in his own hands, holding a number of offices in 
addition to that of sadr-i a‘zam. This also brought 
unpopularity upon him, and on the death of Mu¬ 
hammad Shah, in fear for his life, he took refuge in 
Russia. 

Na?ir al-Din on his accession made Mirza Taki 
Khan Amir Nizam, who had been deputy-governor of 
Adharbaydjan since 1843, sadr-i a c zam. He, partly 
because of the youth and inexperience of the shah, 
also concentrated power in his own hands, and treated 
his royal master with a certain measure of contempt. 
An able man, he perhaps attempted too much at once. 
His severe rule and vigorous attempts to reform 
abuses met with opposition, and in 1851 he was over¬ 
thrown and murdered. The queen mother, among 
others, played a prominent part in his overthrow (see 
further Firaydun Adamiyyat, Amir Kabir wa Iran, 
3 vols., Tehran 1956-7). He was succeeded by Mirza 
Aka Khan Nurl, whose energies were largely taken 
up in defeating the machinations of numerous rivals 
and in a contest with the shah for the sole exercise 
of power. Corruption, which placed every office with¬ 
in reach of the highest bidder, was his weakness and 
rendered him accessible to the attacks of his enemies. 
He was deprived of the office of sadr-i a'?am in 1853 
when the government was reorganized [see hukuma]. 

By the middle of the century, the resurgence of 
the bureaucracy, after its relative eclipse under the 
early KSdjars, was becoming evident. In the second 
half of the century its influence continued to grow. 
The position of officials, however, was still funda¬ 
mentally insecure. This was why they so often sought 
support for their schemes from outside sources, in 
particular the British and Russian missions. It also 
explains in part the apparently equivocal behaviour 
of ministers such as ‘All Asghar Khan Amin al-Sultan, 
who, until the fiasco of the Tobacco Regie, worked 
for the modernization of Persia in close co-operation 
with the British minister, Sir Drummond Wolff, but 
later fell under Russian domination. 

During the KSdjar period there was a contraction 
in the area over which Persia claimed sovereignty, 
but within the frontiers as they were eventually es¬ 
tablished the control of the central government grad¬ 
ually became more effective. Alfa Muhammad Khan’s 
attempt to regain Georgia proved abortive. Hostilities 
with Russia in the Caucasus, which had been inter¬ 


mittent from about 1805, were resumed in 1811, and 
the Persian army was decisively defeated at Aslanduz 
on 31 October/i November 1812. In the following year 
a preliminary treaty was signed at Gulistan on 13 
September 1813 by which Persia ceded Georgia, 
Darband, Baku, Shlrvan, ShakI, Gandja, Karabagh, 
Mughan and part of Talish to Russia. Neither side 
regarded the peace as permanent and the war was 
eventually resumed in 1827. The Russian advance was 
rapid. Tabriz fell and a treaty of peace was signed 
at TurkomanCay on 21 February 1828. Erivan and 
Nakhdjivan were ceded by Persia and the cessions 
made unter the Treaty of Gulistan confirmed (for 
texts, see C. U. Aitchison, A collection of treaties, 
engagements and satiads, Calcutta 1933, xv ff. and 
xxiii ff.). 

The Perso-Turkish frontier, which was broadly 
as laid down in the Treaty of Zuhab of 1049/1639 
(which was in turn based upon the earlier settlement 
of 962/1555), also gave rise to many disputes. The 
Kurdish section, some 700 miles, in particular, was 
difficult country to settle and control. Like Karabagh, 
Mughan and Talish, it was inhabited by semi-nomadic 
tribes. These moved to and fro between the Pashalik 
of Baghdad and Persia, while the frontier authorities 
of both countries were in the habit of giving asylum 
to marauders and refugees from the other. Relations 
with Turkey were also embittered by Shi‘i-Sunnt 
strife and, in ‘Arabistan, by Perso-Arab antipathies. 

In 1804 and 1805, the Ottoman Sultan Selim III 
had allowed Russian forces to use the south-eastern 
coasts of the Black Sea in their operations against 
Persia. Muhammad ‘Ali MlrzS, governor of Kirman- 
shah, subsequently engaged in intermittent hostilities 
with Turkey. War was declared in 1821 and continued 
until 1823 when hostilities were concluded by the 
Treaty of Erzerum (for text see Aitchison, xix ff.). 
A series of major incidents between 1833 and 1842, 
including the burning of Mubammara by the pasha of 
Baghdad in 1837 and the temporary occupation of 
SulaymanI by Persia in 1840, again brought the two 
countries to the brink of war. In 1843 an Anglo- 
Russian offer of mediation was accepted. The pro¬ 
ceedings were nearly wrecked at the outset by a 
massacre of Shi‘Is at Karbala’. A second Treaty of 
Erzerum was finally signed on 31 May 1847, by 
which the lowlands of Zuhab were ceded to the 
Ottoman Empire and the highlands to Persia 
(for text see Aitchison, xlvi ff.). The latter gave 
up all claim to SulaymanI while the Ottoman 
Empire recognized Persian sovereignty over Mu¬ 
bammara. The two parties further agreed to appoint 
commissioners to delimit the frontier. The com¬ 
mission consisting of four commissioners, one each 
appointed by Persia, Turkey, England and Russia, 
met in 1849. Its proceedings were interrupted first 
by the Crimean war (1854-6) and then the Anglo- 
Persian war (1856-7). In 1869 a protocol was signed, 
laying down a band of territory twenty-five to forty 
miles wide within which the commissioners consid¬ 
ered the frontier ought to be found. Repeated dis¬ 
putes between Persia and Turkey and acts of armed 
aggression bedevilled the work of the commission, 
and the frontier was not finally delimited until 1914 
shortly before Turkey’s entry into World War I (see 
further C. J. Edmonds, Kurds, Turks and Arabs, 
London 1957, 125 ff.). 

When Aka Muhammad Khan left Khurasan in 1796 
Persian control had not been fully restored. The re¬ 
conquest of Harat, which had formed part of the $a- 
fawid empire in its heyday, together with the reas¬ 
sertion of Persian power up to the Oxus remained 
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the aim of Hath ‘All Shah, Muhammad Shah, and, in 
the first part of his reign, NS?ir al-DIn Shah. In the 
event, the reincorporation of Harit into the Persian 
Empire was largely frustrated by British actions, 
and Persia and Britain were brought to the brink of 
war in 1838-9 (see Correspondence relating to the 
affairs of Persia and Afghanistan, London 1839; J. W. 
Kaye, History of the war in Afghanistan, 3 vols., 
London, 1857; J. A. Norris, The first Afghan war 
1838-1842, Cambridge 1967, 82 ff.), and to actual 
war in 1856 (G. H. Hunt, Outram and Havelock's 
Persian campaign, London 1858; J. B. Kelly, Britain 
and the Persian Gulf 1793-1880, Oxford 1968, 452 ff.). 
By the Treaty of Paris (4 March 1857) which brought 
the war to a close, Persia recognized the independence 
of Afghanistan (for text see Aitchison, 81 ff.). In 
1870, the shah proposed that the boundaries between 
Persia and Kalat should be settled. Commissioners 
nominated by Persia, KalJt and Britain met and their 
proposals were accepted in the following year. The 
rival claims of Persia and Afghanistan to Sistan, 
which more than once threatened to rupture their 
friendly relations, were also settled by British arbi¬ 
tration in 1872. 

The subjugation of the Guklan, Yamut, and Tekke 
Turkomans, who were in the habit of raiding deep 
into Persia and kept the Turkoman steppe in a state 
of permanent disorder, also proved beyond the power 
of the Persian government, and opened the way to a 
Russian advance to Marv and the Akhal. Persia was 
forced to abandon her claim to sovereignty over the 
area and in 1869 Nasir al-DIn Shah signed an agree¬ 
ment with Russia for a new frontier along the Atrek 
River, which was later superceded by the Akhal- 
Khurasan boundary convention of 1881 (for texts see 
Aitchison, liv ff. and lxxi ff.). 

Persia’s geographical situation on the frontiers of 
Russia on the one hand and of India and the Persian 
Gulf on the other, if nothing else, would have involved 
her in the political rivalries of Napoleonic France 
and England (with both of whom treaties were signed; 
for texts see J. C. Hurewitz, Diplomacy in the Near 
and Middle East, New York 1956, i, 77 ff., and 
Aitchison 45 ff.) and later in the struggle between 
Russia and Britain, even if she had not herself, at 
first, sought to use these rivalries to regain some 
of the territories which she had held at the height of 
Safawid power. Fatb ‘All Shah and ‘Abbas MIrza 
quickly realized that if Persia was to resist the 
Russian drive through Georgia, she must have modern 
weapons and adopt modern military methods. 
Modernization, thus, first began in the military 
field. But neither Fatb ‘All nor ‘Abbas MIrza under¬ 
stood that modernization, whether in the military 
field or any other, to be successful, demanded 
a fundamental change in the finances and administra¬ 
tion of the country. The result of this failure, which 
was equally marked in the case of the later rulers, was 
that the material resources to carry out the desired 
changes were not made available. 

As in earlier times, the army was largely formed 
by provincial contingents, irregular cavalry and in¬ 
fantry, and a small body of regular troops. Under 
Fatb ‘All Shah there was a considerable expansion in 
numbers, the most numerous contingents coming 
from Adharbaydjan and ‘IrJk-i ‘Adjam, while the 
Kadjar tribe furnished a large proportion of the 
standing army. Pay was often in arrears and while 
on campaigns the army lived on the country. Partly 
because there was no proper provision for the pay 
of the troops and partly for climatic reasons, cam¬ 
paigns were seasonal. Some knowledge of European 


tactics was brought by Russian deserters and rene¬ 
gades, but the first serious attempt at military 
reform was made under the guidance of French 
officers who accompanied General Gardane’s mission, 
which reached Persia in December 1807 under the 
Treaty of Finkenstein (4 May 1807). The treaty was 
rendered null and void by the Peace of Tilsit (1 July 
1808) and the mission was withdrawn. 

The next attempt to introduce European discipline 
and methods was made by a number of English of¬ 
ficers who came to Persia with the mission of Sir 
John Malcolm in 1810 and passed into Persian ser¬ 
vice (see further J. Morier, Second journey through 
Persia, Armenia and Asia Minor to Constantinople 
between the years 1810 and 1816, London 1818, 211 ff.). 
Under the Anglo-Persian treaty of 1814 the British 
government continued to supply officers for drill 
and discipline, arms and munitions, but most of 
the officers were withdrawn in 1815 consequent up¬ 
on a dispute over the subsidy to be paid under the 
treaty. After Napoleon’s reverses in 1814 various 
officers came to the east, some of whom were en¬ 
gaged by ‘Abbas MIrza and Muhammad ‘All MIrz&, 
but in the years between the peace of Gulistin and 
the renewal of the Russian war in 1826 the army was 
neglected. In the last years of Fatb ‘All Shah’s reign 
renewed efforts were made to reorganize the army 
and a detachment of officers and sergeants from India 
arrived shortly before his death and were employed 
in various parts of the country raising and drilling 
troops. They withdrew in 1836 on the rupture of 
Anglo-Persian relations over Harat. A number of 
French officers were subsequently engaged but 
achieved nothing. By the end of the reign of Mu¬ 
hammad Shah the army, including the artillery, 
which HSdjdji MIrza AkasI, in spite of his complete 
ignorance of military arts, had taken under his 
personal supervision, was in a state of decay. 

MIrza Talji Khan, after he became sadr-i a c (am 
to NSsir al-DIn, began to reorganize the army as 
part of his policy to extend the power of the central 
government. Recruitment was reorganized and based 
on a system of quotas to be furnished by each village, 
district and tribe. In practice, however, the system 
was somewhat irregularly applied. Officers for the 
new army were to be trained in a new school, the 
Dar al-Funun, which was opened in 1851, and had on 
its staff a number of Austrian and other foreign 
military and civil instructors. These various steps, 
however, had little immediate success, and the 
emptiness of the treasury after the Harat campaign 
of 1856-7 precluded more radical reform. Subsequent 
efforts at military reform made during the ministry 
of MIrza Husayn Khan Mushlr al-Dawla were also 
unsuccessful. 

Nasir al-DIn was not unmindful of the advantages 
of an efficient military force to maintain his own 
position, if nothing else, and on his second European 
journey, he asked the emperor of Austria for the 
loan of a number of instructors. A mission arrived 
in January 1879, to be followed shortly afterwards 
by a Russian mission to reorganize the cavalry, for 
which the shah had similarly applied to the tsar. 
The Austrian mission failed to achieve any results 
and left in 1881. The Russian officers remained and 
organized the Cossack Brigade, which became the 
most efficient regiment in the Persian army. It was 
a ready instrument for the Russians in the further¬ 
ance of their aims in Persia and was used by Muham¬ 
mad ‘All Shah in his struggles against the constitu¬ 
tionalists (see further G. N. Curzon, Persia and the 
Persian question, London 1892, i, 571 ff.; F. Kazem- 
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zadeh, The origin and early development of the Per¬ 
sian Cossack Brigade, in The American Slavic and East 
European review, xv (Oct. 1956), 351-63). 

The disparity in power between Persia on the one 
hand and Russia and Britain on the other had been 
demonstrated by the Russian wars and the disputes 
over HarSt. Efforts at military reform, even if suc¬ 
cessful, would have done little to redress the balance 
between them, but would have contributed to the 
stability of the government and the maintenance of 
order, and so limited the intervention of Russia and 
Britain in internal affairs. As it was, both increas¬ 
ingly intervened in internal affairs because of the 
prevailing insecurity and maladministration, though 
their motives in doing so were different. Neither could 
regard with equanimity the prospect of civil war. 
Britain was not prepared to see the wall ' ahd , or 
another Persian prince, riding down to Tehran sup¬ 
ported by Russian troops and the establishment of a 
puppet government, since this would have meant the 
establishment of Russia on the frontiers of India, 
while Russia could not afford civil war for fear that 
it might lead to a British occupation of southern Per¬ 
sia which would have blocked a Russian advance to 
the Indian Ocean. Persia, for her part, had no wish 
for subservience to either, but her dependence upon 
them grew, and in these circumstances it was natural 
that society should become divided into those who 
looked to Russia and those who looked to Britain. 

NS$ir al-Din probably had a clearer appreciation 
of Persia’s weakness than his predecessors. Realizing 
that foreign intervention could not be prevented, he 
adopted a policy of encouraging foreign powers to in¬ 
vest in Persia in the hope that they would contribute 
to its development and prosperity, but he too did not 
recognize the need for radical financial and admin¬ 
istrative reform if this policy was to be successful. 
It failed largely because of the disunity of Persian 
society, the rivalry of the powers, and the greed of 
the various parties concerned in the scramble for 
commercial monopolies, and concessions. Thus, while 
the intrusion of France, Russia and England acted 
first as a stimulus to modernization, from the middle 
of the 19th century onwards, if not earlier, it added 
to the prevailing insecurity and intrigue, and so 
discouraged, rather than stimulated, progress and, 
in effect, contributed to the maintenance of the 
status quo. 

The key to Persian independence was financial 
reform, which in turn presupposed administrative 
reform. Successive ? adr-i a'fams, particularly in the 
second half of the 19th century and in the early 
20th century, were harassed by demands for more 
money. In the reign of Alfa Muhammad Khan the 
revenue was small, but broadly speaking expenses 
were met. Even in the time of Fatb ‘All ShSh, in 
spite of the depletion of reserves by the Russian 
wars, the revenue from ordinary taxes (land revenue, 
cattle taxes, taxes on real estate in towns, and 
duties on merchandise), and extraordinary taxes 
(revenue from fines, new year presents, ad hoc pre¬ 
sents, and public requisitions) balanced expenditure, 
though the pay of officials and of the army was fre¬ 
quently in arrears. During his reign there was, how¬ 
ever, a constant drain of specie. This trend continued 
under Muhammad Shah and resulted in a heavy de¬ 
preciation in the value of the tCmdn, a rise in prices, 
and a general shortage of money, though conditions 
varied greatly from place to place and year to year. 
In the last three or four years of the reign of NS?ir 
al-DIn ShSh an excess of copper coinage caused much 
distress among the poorer sections of the population 


and almost paralyzed small trade. This was with¬ 
drawn after the accession of Muzaffar al-DIn Shlh 
at great loss to the government. 

By the middle of the 19th century government 
offices were being sold in an attempt to secure ready 
money, and there were signs of a financial break¬ 
down comparable to that which had prevailed in 
Buyid times, prior to the emergence of the land assign¬ 
ment (iktd c ) as the dominant political and economic 
institution of the state. Scarcely any provincial 
revenue was reaching Tehran and payments by the 
government were almost entirely in the form of bills, 
whose value was nominal. At the beginning of the 
reign of NS$ir al-Din Shah, Mirza Ta(d KhSn made 
an abortive attempt to effect financial reform. 
Venality and corruption in the tax administration 
thereafter continued unrestrained. 

Various expedients, notably the grant of monopo¬ 
lies and concessions to foreign concerns, were adopted 
by Na$ir al-Din and Muzaffar al-Din to provide them¬ 
selves with funds. Muzaffar al-Din also sought foreign 
loans to pay for the growing extravagances of the 
court, the allowances and pensions of the KadjSr 
princes and others, and general expenses (see further 
R. L. Greaves, British policy in Persia, 1892- 
1903, in BSOAS, xxviii (1965), I, 34-60, II, 284-307, 
on the question of Anglo-Russian loans). Both policies 
gave rise to great discontent on the grounds that 
Persian resources were being sold and placed under 
the control of foreigners. 

The first major concession was the concession 
granted in 1872 to a British subject, Baron Reuter, 
providing inter alia for railway and road construction, 
irrigation works and the establishment of a national 
bank. There was much criticism of this concession 
both inside Persia and abroad, and it was cancelled 
as a result of heavy pressure from Russia in 1873. 
It was finally remodelled and signed in January 1889, 
Baron Reuter being accorded for a term of sixty years 
the grant of the Imperial Bank of Persia, which was 
established under a British Royal Charter in Septem¬ 
ber of that year. This was the beginning of a modern 
banking system in Persia. In 1890 a Russian subject 
obtained a concession for a loan bank, which some 
years later became an agency of the Russian State 
Bank. 

In March 1890 a monopoly for the sale and export 
of tobacco was acquired by a British subject. This 
was the occasion for the open expression of popular 
discontent. The protest against the monopoly led by 
the religious classes resulted in the cancellation of 
the monopoly (see further A. K. S. Lambton, The 
Tobacco Regie, prelude to revolution, in St. Isl., 
xxii, 119-157, xxiii, 71-90; N. Keddie, Religion and 
rebellion in Iran. The tobacco protest of 1891-2, London 
1966). The compensation paid to the Imperial 
Tobacco Corporation was provided by a loan con¬ 
tracted with the Imperial Bank of Persia in 1892. 

A third concession of outstanding importance was 
granted in 1901, namely the concession to Mr. Wil¬ 
liam Knox d’Arcy for the exploitation of natural gas, 
petroleum, asphalt and ozokerite throughout the 
Persian empire, with the exception of the five north¬ 
ern provinces, for sixty years. In 1909 the Anglo-Per¬ 
sian Oil Company was formed to operate the con¬ 
cession. In due course the exploitation of Persian oil 
resources transformed the economy of the country 
and profoundly affected her relations with Britain, 
but these developments did not reach their climax 
until after the fall of the Kadjars (see further Ait- 
chison, 23 ff.). 

In the course of the 19th century there were 
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changes in the direction and sources of Persian trade 
(see further M. L. Entner, Russo-Persian commercial 
relations, 1828-1914, Florida 1965). Customs duties, 
which were farmed, by the end of the 19th century, 
formed an increasingly important proportion of 
the revenue. Because of the provisions of the com¬ 
mercial agreement concluded under Art. 10 of the 
Treaty of Turkominfiy, Persia’s hands in the matter 
of fixing the rate of duty were tied. The connexion 
between the customs and Persia’s foreign relations 
was reinforced when the various foreign loans which 
Persia contracted were secured on the customs 
revenue. In 1899 Belgian officials were appointed to 
reorganize the customs administration. Greater ef¬ 
ficiency in the collection of customs dues under the 
Belgian administration, coupled with new tariff 
charges secured by the Russian and British govern¬ 
ments by agreements concluded in 1901 and 1903 
respectively, aroused discontent among the mer¬ 
chant classes. This was an important factor in the 
support of these classes for the constitutional 
movement. 

An arrangement of a rather different character 
from the normal concessionary agreements, but one 
which also emphasized Persia’s weakness, was the 
secret agreement made with Russia in 1887 by which 
the shah pledged himself not to give permission for 
the construction of railways or waterways to foreign 
governments before consulting the tsar, and in 1890 
a railway agreement was signed with Russia placing 
a ten-year embargo on railway construction (for text 
see Aitchison, lxxxi). There were still no railways 
by the end of the Kadjar period except for a few 
miles between Tehran and Shah 'Abd al-‘Azim and a 
line from £>julfa to Tabriz made in 1916. Lack of 
communications were an obstacle to trade and to the 
assertion of the control of the government in the 
provinces. In 1889 Persia had only two carriageable 
roads of any extent, namely from Kazvln to Tehran 
and Tehran to Rumm (Curzon, i, 486 ft., 613 ft.). 
Various concessions for road construction were given 
in the last decade or so of the 19th century, but little 
progress was made in road-building. In 1888 the 
Karun River was opened to international navigation 
(see further R. L. Greaves, Persia and the defence of 
India, 1884-1892, London 1959, 161 ff.). 

Insecurity, misgovernment, poverty, and the 
usurpation of power were not new to Persia, and there 
is plenty of evidence of unrest in the Kidjir period 
—of rebellions by tribal leaders and others, such 
as the revolt of Alfa Khan Maballatl in 1840 (which 
also disturbed Anglo-Persian relations), mob violence 
in the towns, and movements of protest led by the 
religious classes, one of the most serious of which 
was the Babi movement led by Sayyid ‘All Mu¬ 
hammad, who declared himself to be the long awaited 
mahdi in 1260/1844 (see bab]. This movement was 
primarily a messianic movement, the intellectual 
bases of which went back to mediaeval Islamic 
movements of revolt and heresy, and like these ear¬ 
lier movements was provoked largely by a sense of 
injustice and frustration at the shortcomings of the 
government. 

In spite of outbreaks of unrest the control of the 
central government by the middle of the reign of 
Na?ir al-DIn Shah was more firmly settled. It was 
weakest in the tribal and frontier areas. An important 
factor contributing to the extension of government 
control was the establishment of the telegraph under 
a series of conventions, the first of which was con¬ 
cluded in 1863 (see Aitchison, 25 ff.; Curzon, ii, 
609 ff.). Both N 5 ?ir al-Din and Mu?affar al-Din felt 


sufficiently secure to undertake extensive European 
journeys, the former in 1873, 1878 and 1889 and the 
latter in 1900, 1902 and 1905. 

Although the government had succeeded in making 
its influence more widely felt by the last quarter 
of the 19th century, the increasing dominance of 
non-Muslim nations over Persia, which was a marked 
feature of the century had, by the turn of the century, 
given a new dimension to internal unrest (see also 
imtiyAz], Hostility to the government began to be 
expressed in terms of a nationalist movement, which 
was at once pro-Islamic and anti-foreign. The fact 
that Russia could at almost any moment send troops 
into Persia made the Persian government increasingly 
reluctant to resist Russian pressure, while at the same 
time Persia’s subservience to Russia gave rise to 
growing resentment. Similarly, Britain’s failure to 
give Persia the support to which she had felt she 
was entitled under the various treaties which had 
been concluded in the reign of Fatb ‘All Shah and 
her refusal during the reign of Na?ir al-DIn to give 
a clear commitment to come to Persia’s aid in the 
event of a Russian attack had created annoyance, 
which was added to by the Harat question, measures 
to suppress slavery and piracy in the Persian Gulf, 
and the British presence there, which, from time to 
time, was felt to threaten Persian independence. 

New intellectual currents coming through diplo¬ 
macy, travel, trade, Islamic modernist movements 
outside Persia, and education (though apart from the 
Ddr al-funun there were few modern schools until the 
end of the 19th century) also contributed to this de¬ 
velopment, and to the progressive dissolution of the 
old institutions of government and society. Little by 
little a new system of government was worked out 
and the people who were to work it came to the fore. 
In the last ten years or so of the 19th century these 
trends were accelerated and reached their climax 
with the grant of the constitution in 1906 and the 
Supplementary Fundamental Laws in 1907 [see 
dustOr and djam‘i yya]]. In the first instance it was 
members of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs who first 
began to seek the reasons for Persia’s backwardness 
vis-a-vis Europe and remedies for her ills. Among 
those who played a leading part in this respect were 
Husayn Khan Mushlr al-Dawla, who had served in 
consular posts in India and the Ottoman Empire, 
Malkam Khan, a Persian Armenian from Isfahan, who 
had been educated in Paris and was Persian minister 
in London from 1872 to 1889, Mirza YOsuf Khan 
Mustashar al-Dawla, Mirza Muhammad Khan Madid 
al-Mulk SInakI (d. 1881), Amin al-Dawla, and others. 
Persians living abroad, or who had travelled abroad, 
such as Mirza Aka Khan Kirmani, who lived in Con¬ 
stantinople, and Aka Mirza Fursat ShirizI, who trav¬ 
elled in India, and merchants engaged in foreign trade 
also contributed to the spread of new ideas. An im¬ 
portant part was also played in this by the Persian 
press published abroad (there were no newspapers 
apart from the official gazette in Persia until after 
the death of Nasir al-Din Shah), such as Akhtar 
founded by Mirza Afci Kirmani in Constantinople in 
1875, Kdnun founded by Malkam Khan in London in 
1890, and ffabl al-Matin first published in Calcutta 
in 1893 (see also Kawmiyya, Persia). 

The c ulamd , also played a prominent part in the 
events leading up to the constitutional revolution and 
largely provided its leadership. This was not due 
only, or even chiefly, to the influence of the pan- 
Islamic movement led by Djamil al-Din AfghinI 
[?.».], though this had a considerable effect, but 
rather to the position of the t ulama > in society. Under 
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the KS^i^rs the religious institution once more stood 
over against the state and was not wholly incorpor¬ 
ated into it. The ‘ulamd 1 fulfilled certain functions 
for the government and many of them received 
allowances and pensions from the government, which 
to some extent compromised them, but on the whole 
they were listened to with respect, both by the 
government and the people. From time to time they 
were able to exercise restraint upon the government 
and to act as peacemakers, though they were also 
sometimes associated with movements leading to 
outbreaks of violence in the cities. In the last resort, 
they provided a refuge for the people against in¬ 
justice, and the people looked to them for pro¬ 
tection and the fulfilment of their aspirations. 

Fatb £ Ali Shah took pains to win the favour of the 
‘ulamd 1 , Later rulers were more concerned to limit 
their power. Muhammad Shah, although he gave pen¬ 
sions and allowances to the religious classes, was 
more inclined to the Sufis than to orthodox Islam and 
he attempted to bring the ‘ ulamd 1 under closer con¬ 
trol. At the outset of the reign of Nasir al-Din Shah. 
MIrza Taki Khan continued this policy and alienated 
the religious classes by reducing their salaries and 
pensions. He also attacked the practice of asylum 
[see bast], which Bahman MIrza, when governor of 
Adharbaydjan on behalf of Muhammad Shah, had 
also sought to limit. Tentative efforts to control wafrf 
revenue, the spread of secular education with the 
setting up of the Dar al-Funun, and attempts at 
judicial reform by Husayn Khan Mushir al-Dawia 
when he was sadr-i a‘fam also created disquiet among 
the ‘ulama 1 , who began to feel their position menaced 
by the actions of the government. They also felt 
Persia’s traditional way of life and national inde¬ 
pendence threatened by the intrusion of foreigners. 
Partly for these reasons, when dissatisfaction at 
increasing internal misgovernment and hostility to 
growing foreign intervention came to a head in the 
early 20th century, it was expressed in a nationalist 
movement, articulated paradoxically largely in 
terms of Islam and led mainly by the ‘ ulamd 1 
(see further A. K. S. Lambton, The Persian ‘ulama 
and constitutional revolution, in Le Ski’isme 
imamite, Paris 1970, 245-70; eadem, The Persian 
constitutional revolution of 1905-6, in Revolution in the 
Middle East, ed. P. J. Vatikiotis, London 1972). It 
was not, as such, a revolutionary movement, and 
the understanding and aims of the various groups 
supporting it varied. In essence it was a protest 
against tyranny. So far as there was a demand for 
the adoption of modern techniques of government, 
its purpose was to restrain the arbitrary exercise 
of power by the shah in order to limit tyranny and 
to secure the country from foreign influence and in¬ 
tervention. So far as there was a demand for freedom, 
the freedom envisaged was seen strictly within the 
limits set by Islam and did not involve a revolution¬ 
ary concept. The underlying intention of the majority 
of people who supported the movement was to can*y 
out the Islamic duty of enjoining the good and for¬ 
bidding the evil in such a way that the ruler would be 
duly warned and restore just government. Their 
aim was the restoration of "good” government. Since 
it followed from the traditional dichotomy between 
Islamic, i.c., just, government and usurpation, i.e., 
fulm, that the reassertion of just government meant 
“good” government by a just ruler, they did not 
demand a reformulation of the theory of government 
such as would provide for checks and balances in the 
exercise of power. 

The victory of the constitutionalists in 1906 was 


shortlived. There was little to hold the various groups 
together once they had overthrown the despotism. 
Their confidence, moreover, was shaken by the con¬ 
clusion of the 1907 Anglo-Russian agreement, which 
roused great resentment (see further R. L. Greaves, 
Some aspects of the Anglo-Russian Convention and 
its working in Persia, 1904-14, inBSOAS, xxxi (1968), 
1,69-91, II, 290-308).Mubammad'All’s counterattack 
against the constitution was, nevertheless, defeated 
and he was forced to abdicate. His son, Ahmad 
Shah, succeeded him with a regency. By 1911, how¬ 
ever, when the constitution was suspended under 
Russian pressure, the leadership of the constitutional 
movement had passed into the hands of the bureau¬ 
cracy and the landowning classes. 

During the First World War of 1914-18 Persia pro¬ 
claimed her neutrality but this was violated variously 
by herself, the central Powers and the Entente. At 
the end of the war a chronic state of disorder pre¬ 
vailed and the country once more seemed on the point 
of dissolution. In an attempt to forestall this, the 
abortive Anglo-Persian agreement, which recognized 
the independence and integrity of Persia, provided 
for military advisers, a loan, and co-operation in the 
improvement of communications, was signed in 1919. 
In the following year the Bolsheviks invaded Enzeli 
and occupied Rasht, and a revolutionary government 
was set up in Gilan under Kuiik Khan. 

The last phase of Kadjar rule began with the coup 
d'itat organized by Sayyid piya 5 al-Din and Rida 
Khan in 1921. The first action of the new government 
was to conclude the Perso-Soviet treaty of 1921, by 
the terms of which the Soviet government declared 
all treaties and conventions concluded with Persia to 
be null and void, but made it a condition that these 
concessions should not be ceded by Persia to a third 
power. The measures taken by Sayyid piya 5 to create 
an orderly administration quickly aroused opposition. 
He quarrelled with Rida Khan and was overthrown. 
The latter, as minister of war, then began to reassert 
the authority of the central government. The move¬ 
ment led by Kutik Khan collapsed owing to internal 
dissension and the withdrawal of Russian support. 
In 1923 Rida Khan became prime minister. Some 
two years later, in 2925, Ahmad Shah was deposed 
and the crown of Persia conferred by a Constituent 
Assembly upon Rida Khan as Rida Shah Pahlavi. 

Although Persia, at the close of the Kadjar period, 
was once more in a state of disorder and weakness, 
and Rida Shah like Aka Muhammad was faced, in a 
rather different form, with the problem of reimposing 
the authority of the central government and reassert¬ 
ing Persian independence against foreign powers, 
Persia had been transformed during the Kadjar 
period from a mediaeval into a modern state. At the 
beginning of the Kadjar period the theoretical pur¬ 
pose of the state had been to secure a temporal frame¬ 
work within which the individual Muslim could live 
the good life according to the precepts "of the shari‘a, 
from which it followed that the stability of the state 
and good government were bound up with right re¬ 
ligion. The functions of government had been con¬ 
fined broadly to defence against external aggression 
and the maintenance of internal order. Political power 
had lain in the hands of the military classes, consisting 
primarily of the tribal leaders. The land assignment 
[ikfd‘; tuyul; suyurghal) was still one of the most 
important political and economic institutions of the 
country. The functions of the bureaucracy had been 
mainly limited to the provision of the financial 
means to enable the government to carry out its 
I duties. The ‘ulamd 1 , on the whole, had been a sta- 
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bilizing force, while the merchants had played an 
important part in the transmission and provision 
of funds for the state. By the end of the period 
Persia had become a modern territorial secular state, 
drawn into and affected by international politics. She 
had acquired a constitution and modern forms of 
government (though the spirit in which the new 
institutions were worked had not been transformed 
to the same extent as had been the outward forms). 
The functions of government had been greatly extend¬ 
ed, and political power had become more widely based. 

Bibliography: in addition to the references 
in the text: R. G. Watson, A history of Persia 
from the beginning of the nineteenth century to the 
year 1858, London 1886; C. R. Markham, A general 
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tawarikh ta’rikh-i Kddfariyya, ed. Djahangir 
Ka’im-Makami, Tehran 1961; Amir Gilanshah, 
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1963; ‘Adud al-Dawla Sultan Ahmad, Ta'rikh-i 
c a 4 udi, Bombay lith. 1889; M. L. Entner, Russo- 
Persian commercial relations, 1828-1914, Florida 
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Asghar Shamim, Iran dar dawra-i salfanat-1 
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Chicago and London 1971; A. K. S. Lambton, 
The breakdown of society, in The Cambridge History 
of Islam, Cambridge 1970, i, 430-673; eadem, 
Persian society under the Qajars, in JRCAS (1961); 
eadem, Trade under the early Qajdrs, in Papers 
on Islamic History ii, Islam and the trade of Asia, 
ed. D. S. Richards, Oxford 1970; ‘Abd Allah 
Mustawfi, Sharfi-i zindagi-i man yd ta'rikh-i 
iditimaH va iddri-i kadidnyya, Tehran 1955-6; Sir 
Edward Herslet, Treaties, etc., concluded between 
Great Britain and Persia and between Persia and 
other foreign powers, wholly or partially in force 
on 1 st April 1891, London 1891. 

(A. K. S. Lambton) 
$ADR [see KADA, RAMADAN]. 

KADRl, Persian poet bom at Shiraz, who 
flourished in the first half of the nth/i7th century 
(and is not to be confused with his namesake Kadri 
Shirazi, active in India during the reign of Akbar). 
The account of his early years is given by Taki al- 
Din Kashi in the Khuldsat al-ash'ar, He is known for 
two short epic poems, Dianenama-vi Kishm and Did- 
rdnnama, commemorating the conquest of the island 
of Kishm and the town of Hormuz by Imam Kuli 
Khan of Shiraz during the reign of ‘Abbas I in 1032/ 
1623. 

A manuscript of the first, brought to Italy by 
Pietro della Valle, was published by L. Bonelli in 
Rend. Lin., vi; the second is preserved in a British 
Museum Ms, Add. 7801 (copied in 1109/1697). 

Bibliography: Eth< 5 , in Gr. Ir. Ph., ii, 237; 
idem, Neupersische Litteratur, Persian tr. S. R. 
Shafak, Tehran 1337/1958, 63; Rieu, CPM, ii, 
681; N. FalsafI, Zindigani-yi Shah ‘ Abbds-i awwal, 
Tehran 1346, iv, 219; A. Ikbal, Yadigar “Kismati 
as-mddfari-yi Khalidi-i Fdrs", no. 4, 1326, 39-45. 

(M. Mohaghegh) 

KAP, 22nd letter of the Arabic alphabet, tran¬ 
scribed k, numerical value 20, according to the eastern 
order [see abdjad]. 


Definition: occlusive, postpalatal, surd ; postpalatal, 
the medial position of k in the variations that it can 
be subjected to, according to the vowel with which it 
is in contact (see H. Fleisch, Traiti, § 2 b). Accord¬ 
ing to the Arab grammatical tradition: shadida, mail- 
musa, in makhradf : the region a little less further 
back than that of kdf, the furthest back in the mouth 
(Sibawayhi, ii, 453, 1 . 6-7, ed. Paris; al-Zamakh- 
shari, Mufassal, 188, 1 . 17, 2nd ed. Broch); the 
region in question is the postpalatal or prevelar 
region, but the Arab grammarians are not specific; al- 
Khalil describes the kdf as lahawiyya, like the kdf 
(al-Azhari, Le Monde Oriental, xiv (1920), 45, 1 . 
7-8; Mufassal, 190, 1 . 19-20); this is placing the 
makhradf of the kdf too far back. 

Remark: H. Blanc (The “sonorous ” vs. “muffled" 
distinction in old A rabic phonology, in To honor Roman 
Jakobson, The Hague-Paris 1967, 306) sees in the pro¬ 
nunciation of Arabic in the time of Sibawayhi, in ‘Irak 
in the eighth century, two occlusives, aspirated, surd 
and probably strong: k and /; he adduces (ibid., 298) 
the researches and reconstructions of I. Garbell in 
Remarks on the historical phonology of an East 
Mediterranean Arabic (Word, xiv (1958), 303-37) and 
also his own documentation, with reference to his 
communication: The fronting of Semitic g and the 
Qal-gal dialect split in Arabic, in the Proceedings of 
the International Conference on Semitic Studies 
(Jerusalem 1969). A correct interpretation of Siba- 
wayhi’s doctrine, in phonetics, does not, in our view, 
allow us to see in k and t aspirated occlusives; more¬ 
over, the reconstructions of I. Garbell depend on the 
basic principles that she has provided for herself 
(Word, 306-9, Stage 1) (see the presentation of H. 
Blanc, loc. cit., 298). 

The articulation described is a phoneme; for the 
phonological oppositions that define the phoneme k 
see J. Cantineau, Esquisse d'une phonologie de I'Arabe 
classique (in Mimorial J. C., Paris i960, 173); for the 
incompatibilities see ibid., 201. 

Kdf in classical Arabic is a continuation of k of 
common Semitic, preserved in ancient Semitic, but 
subject to spirantisation (k > kh) in Aramaic and 
Massoretic Hebrew, when it is immediately preceded 
by a vowel, however short. 

Alterations: Sibawayhi (ii, 452, 1 . 13-4) mentions 
a faulty pronunciation of k: kdf between dfim (in fact 
gVim [see djIm])) and kdf; this is, in our view, very 
probably a g pronunciation (cf. M. Bravmann, Mate- 
rialien, 49). According to Ibn Durayd (Ibn Ya'ish, 
Shark al-Mufassal, 1463, 1 . 11-2, ed. G. Jahn), it 
was a dialectal pronunciation of the Yemen, wide¬ 
spread among the people of Baghdad, e.g .: 'gamal 
for “camel”, *ragul for “man”. J. Cantineau con¬ 
siders that it must be an affrication of k: k > i (Cours 
de Phonitique arabe, in Mimorial J. C., 64-5), an 
unconditional alteration. Kashkasha and kaskasa were 
known among certain Arab tribes. These phenomena 
caused k to become, respectively, l (or even sh) and 
ts (or even s), see H. Fleisch ( Traiti, § 11 d and the 
references)—final k of a word may be assimilated 
to initial k of the following word, thus: -k k- > -kk- 
(see ibid., § 12 o). 

For the conditional and unconditional alterations 
of k in the modern Arabic dialects see J. Cantineau, 
Cours (in Mimorial J. C., 66-7) and the references 
of D. Cohen (Le dialecte arabe Hassdniya de Mauri- 
tanie, Paris 1963, 31, n. 1). 

Bibliography: Apart from the references 
in the text: H. Fleisch, Traiti de Philologie arabe, 
i, Beirut 1961, § 44, c. j. § 45 g, §46 a, §49 i, k; 
M. Bravmann, Materialien und Untersuchungen 
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zu den phonetischen Lehren der Araber, Gottingen 

1934, 47 . for aspirated k. (H. Fleisch) 

^AF, 21st letter of the Arabic alphabet, tran¬ 
scribed A, numerical value ioo, according to the 
eastern order [see abdjad]. 

Definition: occlusive, uvulovclar, surd. According 
to the Arab grammatical tradition: shadida, madf- 
hiira, in makhradf : the rear-most part of the tongue 
and the highest part of the upper palate (Sibawayhi, 
ii, 453 . 1 - 5 - 6 . cd. Paris; al-Zamakhsharl. Mufaffal, 
188, 1 . 16-7, 2nd ed. Broch), that is to say: the root 
of the tongue is in contact with the very lowest 
part of the soft palate and the uvula and the latter 
disappears during the retention in the articulation: 
al-Khalil correctly says lahawiyya "uvular" (al- 
Azhari, Le Monde Oriental, xiv (1920), 45, 1 . 7-8; 
Mufassal, igo, 1 . 19-20). 

The Arab grammarians place kaf not among the 
mufbaka “velarised” (emphatics), but among the 
mustaHiya, which prevent imala [4.11.] (Sibawayhi, ii, 
285, 1 . 17-20; Mufasyal, igo, 1 . 8). Kaf, in fact, is not 
an emphatic in Arabic: thus, in the form ifta’-ala, a 
k, as the 1st radical consonant, has no effect upon the 
t with which it is in contact, unlike the emphatics. 
So we find, for example: iktatala] it is its velar arti¬ 
culation that may involve the velarisation of s (s > 5), 
a consonant of the same root (Sibawayhi, ii, 279, I. 
18; H. Fleisch, Traiti, § 11 c). However, like the 
emphatics, it has the peculiarity of provoking a 
movement of the glottis: a constriction, which may 
become an occlusion and convert the kaf into hamza. 

Remark: there exists currently, among populat¬ 
ions that have preserved the pronunciation of kaf by 
living tradition, a deeper articulation: an occlusion 
against the wall of the pharynx, which causes the 
uvula to appear spread out on the tongue during 
the retention (see H. Fleisch, Ktudes de Phonltique 
arabe, in MUSJ, xxviii (1949-50), 242, n. 2). 

Arab grammarians since Sibawayhi (ii, 453, I. 
17) have placed kaf among the madfhura (voiced); 
“but the traditional pronunciation of classical Arabic 
makes a surd of it” (J. Cantineau, Cours de Phonl- 
tique arabe, in Mimorial J. C., 67). A voiced pro¬ 
nunciation of k.af must certainly have existed, at least 
in an important part of the ancient Arab world, other¬ 
wise it would be difficult to explain precisely how the 
manner of pronouncing this ancient kaf should have 
become at present a principle in discriminating be¬ 
tween the vernaculars of nomads, in which it is 
voiced, and those of sedentary populations, in which 
it is a surd (see H. Fleisch, Traiti, § 46 h and the 
references; J. Cantineau, Cours, ibid., 68 and the 
references). See (ibid., 68-9) the vernaculars that 
have a surd leaf or one reduced to hamza and (69-70) 
those that have a voiced kaf, a gaf. 

The kaf is a phoneme; for the phonological oppo¬ 
sitions that define it, see J. Cantineau (Esquisse 
d'une phonologie de Varabe classique, in Mimorial 
J. C., 174); for the incompatibilities (ibid., 201). 

The kaf, which is not an emphatic in classical 
Arabic, is the continuation of a common-Semitic kaf 
that was emphatic (J. Cantineau, Le consonantisms 
du slmitique, in Mimorial J. C., 287; M. Cohen, 
Essai comparatif sur le Vocabulaire et la Phonltique 
du Chamito-slmitique, Paris 1947, 123); but it is 
difficult to indicate precisely the nature of this em¬ 
phasis (see J. Cantineau, ibid., 291), and, according 
to M. Cohen (ibid.) it cannot be determined whether 
the Hamito-Semitic phoneme had a surd or a voiced 
articulation, but it can be confidently stated that its 
quality of surd or voiced was of secondary importance 
in comparison to its emphasis. 


Alterations: final k of a word can be assimilated 
to initial kaf of the following word, thus: -A A- > -AA- 
(see H. Fleisch, Traiti, § 12 o). Arab sources speak 
of an unconditional change: A > A among some 
tribes; this fact is difficult to interpret (see ibid., § 9 
h). 

In modern dialects, we have seen above the transfer 
of kaf to hamza and the question of voiced kaf. J. 
Cantineau (Cows, ibid., 70) suggests a possible dis¬ 
similation of A into A before a t, in oriental as well 
as North-African vernaculars. The explanation in¬ 
volving a dissimilation seems an inadequate solution 
to D. Cohen (Le dialects arabe Hassaniya de Maurl- 
tanie, Paris 1963, 35). There are examples of the 
change of kaf into ghayn: in Syria (G. Bergstrasser, 
Sprachatlas von Syrien und Palestina, in ZDPV, 
xxxviii (1915), 216 (§ 95) and Karte 37; J. Cantineau, 
Cours, ibid., 70-1); in certain “North-Arabian nomad” 
vernaculars, in the majority of the vernaculars of 
the Algerian, and, apparently, Moroccan, Sahara 
(J. Cantineau, ibid., 72); in Hassaniyya (D. Cohen, 
ibid., 35-7 and the references). 

Bibliography: Apart from the references 
in the text: H. Fleisch, Traiti de Philologie arabe, 
I, Beirut 1961, § 2 c, § 44 c, j, n, § 46 a, § 48 b, § 
49 i; M. Bra vmann, Materialien und Untersuchungen 
zu den phonetischen Lehren der Araber, Gottingen 
1934, 21, 45-6 and the references; A. Schaade, 
Sibawayhi's Lautlehre, Leiden 1911, 14, 66 (n. 17); 
H. Blanc, I bn Durayd on the Qaf of the Band 
Tamim, in Proceedings of the International Con¬ 
ference on Semitic Studies, Jerusalem 1969, 33-4; 
see also, ibid., 15-16, 28-32. (H. Fleisch) 

kaf, in Muslim cosmology, the name of the 
mountain range surrounding the terrestrial world. 
There is little doubt that this conception is borrowed 
from Iranian traditions. These make the Alburz (q.v.) 
the mythical mountain at the edge of the world, and 
the home of the gods. All the other mountains in the 
world have come from the Alburz by underground 
ramifications. This mountain (the high mountain: 
Hara-berezayti) surrounds all the world, but also a 
lake with the name of Wurukasha; however, accord¬ 
ing to the Bundahishn, this lake itself, although con¬ 
fined to the edge of the world, does not form a circular 
moat around it. The same work, talking of the 
geography of these mythical regions, gives the name 
of a mountain: Kaf (cf. Windischmann, Zoroastrische 
Studien, Berlin 1863, 7, 73, 75, n. 1). 

This geography interlocks with another, again an 
Iranian one, but with horizons limited to those of the 
Iranian world itself, and not the universe taken as 
a whole. Here the Alburz is the mountain rampart 
which bounds the Iranian world to the north. This is 
doubtless what makes Yakut say (iv, 18) that the Kaf 
was formerly called Alburz; cf. also Mustawfl, 
Nuzhat al-kulub, GMS, xxiii, i, 191-2. Geiger ( Ost- 
iranische Kultur im Altertum, Erlangen 1882, 42-3) 
thinks that Lake Wurukasha originally referred to a 
definite place (Aral or Caspian Sea), but that since 
then, from the time of th'e A vesta, it has been re¬ 
legated to the realm of myth. On the Alburz - Hara- 
berezayti system and Lake Wurukasha (VSrukasha), 
cf. Ritter, Die Erdkunde Oder allgemeins vergleichende 
Geographic, Berlin 1822-9, viii, 42-3; F. Spiegel, in 
ZDMG, vi, 85, and Eranische Alteriumskunde, i, 
Leipzig 1871, 191 ff.; W. Gieger, op. cit., 42-3; F- v. 
Adrian, Der Hdhenkultus asialischer und europaischer 
Vblker, Vienna 1891, 287-8. 

Iranian cosmology has fairly close links with that 
of the Hindus. In their writings, particularly in the 
Purapas, they deal with the question of the fabled 



mountain chain of Lokaloka, which separates the vis¬ 
ible from the invisible world, and which rises above 
the utter darkness. On the Lokaloka, cf. Spiegel in 
ZDMO, vi, 86, J. Dowson, Classical dictionary of 
Hindu mythology, London 1879, 180. According to 
the doctrine of the Jalna, the circular mountain of 
Manusottara, which is situated in the midst of the 
continent of Puskarawara, forms the frontier of 
humanity: cf. Jacobi, in ZDMG, lx, 312. 

In general terms, the idea of a mountain-bound¬ 
ary of the world, situated in the north, as it appears 
in the Indo-Iranian tradition, was very widespread 
among the peoples of the ancient Orient. Perhaps, 
in the last analysis, the origin of this could be sought 
in Babylonian cosmology; cf. F. Delitzsch, Wo lag 
das Parodies'!, Leipzig 1881, 29, 117-8; F. Hommel, 
Aufsdtze und Abhandlungen, ii, Munich 1900, 345-6; 
Zimmern, Die Keilinschriften und das alte Testament, 
Berlin 1903, 353, 355, 620. Traces of the same 
conceptions are also to be found among the ancient 
Hebrews: cf. W. Gesenius, Kommentar uber den Je- 
saia, ii, Leipzig 1821, 316-7 (where analogous opin¬ 
ions found outside the Bible are also examined in 
detail); Dillmann- Kittel, Det Prophet Jesaia, Leipzig 
1898, 134. Lastly, to return to the Hindus, the Meru 
which in ordinary Buddhist thought is considered to 
be the centre and navel of the earth (cf. W. Foy, in 
Festschrift E. Windisch, Leipzig 1914, 213-4; E. 
W. Hopkins, Epic Mythology, Strasbourg 1915, 
253, index; Roscher, Neue Omphalos-Studien, Leip¬ 
zig 1915, 72), is at times thought to be the mountains 
of the Himalaya bounding the Hindu world to the 
north. In this connexion it may be remembered that 
for the Greeks too, Olympus, the home of the gods, 
marked the frontier of their world to the north, in 
Thessaly. 

Already Gesenius ( op. cit., 317) and Rosenzweig 
(in his edition of the Yiisuf u-Zalikha of Djarni, 
Vienna 1824, 185) realized that the Muslim concept¬ 
ion of the mountain Kaf had precedents, the most 
ancient being those Indo-Iranian traditions we have 
mentioned. But these legacies have connexions with 
the cosmological traditions of Islam itself as they 
are presented in the Rur J an and Hadlth; an account 
of these themes can be found in T. Fahd, La naissance 
du monde selon I’lslam, in Sources orientates. La 
naissance du monde, Paris 1959, 237 ff. 

The general tendency of the classical Muslim world, 
apart from learned theories, is to consider the world 
as a flat disc. This manner of looking at it, which 
seems to result from certain kur^anic passages (cf. 
e.g., Kurkin, XV, 19, LXXIX, 30: God spread out 
the earth), is found in the traditions and conscious¬ 
ness of the people. The mountain of Kaf is separated 
from the terrestrial disc by a region which men cannot 
cross, a dark area which would stretch for four 
months walking, according to a saying of the Prophet 
(cf. the Persian version of Tabari-Bal'aml, tr. Zoten- 
berg, i, Paris 1867, 33). But the mountain of Kaf does 
not,only surround the earth: it also encloses the 
Ocean which forms a girdle around the earth. 

According to the descriptions, in particular those 
of Mutahhar b. Tahir al-Makdisi, Yakut, Kazwinl and 
Ibn al-Wardl, the mountain of Kaf is made of green 
emerald, of which the sky reflects the colour. But 
others say that only the rock on which Kaf rests is 
of emerald. This rock ( al-fakhra) is also called a 
stake ( watad ); God made it to support the earth, 
which without it would not be able to stand up by 
itself. That is why the Persian version of Tabari 
affirms that if Kaf did not exist, the earth would 
shake constantly, and no creature would be able to 


live on it: this latter idea can be compared with the 
role assigned to mountains in the architecture of the 
world by the Qur’an (XIII, 3 and passim). 

The existence of Xaf combines with other concept¬ 
ions relating to the supports of the earth. A tradition 
contained in Kazwinl, i, 146, tells how in the first 
ages, since the earth was oscillating in all directions, 
God created an angel who took it on his shoulders 
and grasped it with his hands (compare with the myth 
of Atlas); the angel had as his support a rectangular 
rock of green hyacinth, itself borne upon a giant 
bull which rests upon a fish swimming in the water. 
Ibn al-Wardl, who repeats these details (p. 12, 15-6), 
specifies that the mountain Kaf has as its base the 
rock of hyacinth. Elsewhere the same author (13, 17- 
8) increases the number of the supports of the earth, 
with the exception of the angel, and varies the hier¬ 
archy of elements already quoted. Other variants 
are pointed out by A. J. Wensinck, The Ocean in 
the literature of the western Semites, in Verb. Ak. 
Amst., Phil. Sect., new series, xix/2 (1918), 18 and 
n. 2, and J. Meyer, Die Hbile im Islam, Basle 1901, 
46. The Muslim Iranians describe the animal sup¬ 
porting the earth now as a bull (cf. Diami. op. cit., 
13; Rosenzweig, op. cit., 190b; Vullers, Lex. Pers.- 
Lat., ii, 946a), now as a hybrid of bull and fish (cf. 
Firdawsi, Shdhndma, ed. Vullers-Landauer, Leiden 
1877-84, 38, 444; Vullers, Lex. Pers.-Lal., ii, 947a). 
Similarly, popular belief in Baghdad long talked of a 
bull and a fish as supports for the earth (cf. H. Peter- 
mann, Reisen im Orient, ii, Leipzig 1861, 301). 
Amongst the inhabitants of the countries round the 
Red Sea, there reigned the belief that the earth rests 
on the back of gigantic bulls (cf. E. Riippel, Reise in 
Abyssinien, i, Frankfurt-am-Main 1838, 256). Kaz- 
wini gives for the bull and the fish the names of the 
biblical monsters Leviathan and Behemoth, proving 
in that way that these conceptions, taken over by 
the tradition of the Muslim world, are connected 
with ancient biblical ideas, which themselves go 
back to the Babylonian tradition of the chaos. But, 
on the other hand, the theme of the bull carrying the 
earth is also found in India, and the rock from which 
the mountain Kaf springs can doubtless be identified 
with the stone Shetiyya in which Jewish legends see 
the umbilical stone of the earth, which God cast down 
into the depths of chaos or of the Ocean as the support 
of the earth (cf. for this legend Feuchtwang in 
MGWJ, liv (1910), 724-5; W. H. Roscher, op. cit., 
73-4). It must be noted, however, to end the theme 
of the supports, that one tradition (Kazwinl, i, 144) 
maintains that God placed the earth in the universe 
without anything surrounding it or supporting it. 

Kaf is thought to be the mother-mountain of all 
the mountains of the world. They are linked to it by 
subterranean ramifications; when God wants to 
punish a people, or to destroy a country, He sets one 
of these ramifications in motion, thereby causing an 
earthquake. Others believe that the earthquakes are 
due to the fact that the bull, wearied by his burden, 
kicks, thus shaking the earth. However it might be, 
Kaf plays an essential role in the cosmos: it is the 
primary mountain, the one which sees the sun pass 
on its course, and it is given a certain human ap¬ 
pearance with a head and a face. 

Inaccessible to men, it marks the edge of the 
world; therefore its name is used metonymically with 
this latter meaning (cf., e.g., Djaml, op. cit., 1). 
No-one knows what lies beyond; but some, while 
maintaining that this beyond belongs to the realm 
of eternal life, undertake to describe it: the country 
would be white like silver, stretching over forty days’ 
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walk, and inhabited by the angels; stretching beyond 
Kaf there would be a land of gold, seventy of silver, 
and seven of musk, each one stretching in each di¬ 
rection over ten thousand days travelling, and each 
one populated by angels. Kaf with all the countries 
beyond can also be given as the home of the djinns. 
But above all, Kaf is thought to be the haunt of the 
fabulous bird Simurgh, a sort of griffon with charac¬ 
teristics similar to those of the ‘Anfca, [q.v.] of the 
Arabs. Existing since the beginning of the world, 
this marvellous bird then withdrew to K&f in com¬ 
plete solitude, and lives there contented as a wise 
counsellor consulted by the kings and heroes of old. 
Kaf, its home, on account of this has been given the 
name, especially in poetry, of “mountain of wisdom”, 
or “mountain of contentment”. In the Manfifr al- 
Tayr, the Persian poet Farid al-DIn c AttSr [q.v.] 
describes the pilgrimage of the §ufi by way of the sev¬ 
en stations through which the soul must pass 
before it loses itself completely in God, by means of 
the allegory of a very difficult journey filled with 
adventures, accomplished by a bird, traversing the 
seven valleys, until it reaches the mountain Kaf, 
where their very wise king Simurgh is enthroned. 

Kaf also plays a certain role in the literature of 
tales; this mountain is found in the Thousand and 
One Nights (486th, 624th, and 778th Nights). On 
their side some exegetes of the Kur’an interpret the 
letter hdf, which stands at the head of Sura L, as 
referring to the mountain Kef (references in R. 
Blach&re, Introduction au Coran, Paris 1959, 147). 

In purely terrestrial geography, no longer cosmo¬ 
logical, K 3 if at times denotes the part of the high 
Asiatic chain of mountains which borders the Muslim 
world to the north, especially the Caucasus and the 
mountains of northern Persia; that is why the Damar- 
wand [}.».], celebrated in the Shdhndma as the scene 
of the wonderful deeds of the sovereigns, rulers and 
heroes of ancient Iran, is also given as the country 
of Simurgh. These conceptions naturally assumed less 
importance with the progress of geographical know¬ 
ledge, but the Caucasus in particular remained as the 
stage for stories “of the far ends of the earth”, for 
example the one in the Kur 3 4 n of the rock of Moses 
and the spring of life (cf. Ibn Khurradadhbih, 124, 
Ibn al-Fakih, 287, MulfaddasI, 46, Hud-ud al-‘alam, 
449; on the Caucasus from this viewpoint as border- 
mountain, cf. B. Munkicsi, Der Kaukasus und Ural 
als “Giirtel der Erde", in KS, i, 236 ff.). 

Let us note finally the connexions between the 
Muslim conception of Kaf and that of the Mandaeans. 
According to them (cf. H. Petermann, op. cit., 452), 
the earth in the shape of a disc is bathed by the 
Ocean except on the northern side, where the Ocean 
is separated from it by a great mountain made of the 
purest turquoise, whose reflection constitutes the 
blue of the sky. Despite the opposite opinion of de 
Goeje (cf. Tabari, Intr., CDXXXVII), it is probable 
that the Mandaeans drew this cosmology from Islamic 
sources. 

Bibliography. Besides the references in the 
text: Ibn Rusta, 23-4; Yafcut, i, 154; Abu ’ 1 - 
Fida’, Takwim, 19, 376; Kazwlnl, c Adia } ib al- 
Makhluhat (ed. Wiistenfeld), i, 170; Ibn al-Wardl, 
Kharidat al-'adi&Hb, Cairo 1324, 13, 118; Tha'labl, 
Kisas al-anbiyd *, Cairo 1325, 4; Mutahhar b. 
Tahir al-MakdlsI, Kitab al-bad ’ wa 'l-Ta'rikh, ed. 
Huart, ii, 6, 35-6, 44-6, iii, 140, 146; Vullers, 
op. cit., ii, 706; Gesenius, op. cit., 323-4; Ro- 
senzweig, op. cit., 200; Lane-Zenker, op. cit., 
30, 232, 235; Reinaud, Preface to Abu ' 1 -Fida*, 
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Leben und die Lehre des Muhammad, ii, Berlin 

1862, 469-70; A. J. Wensinck, op. cit., 17-8; idem, 

The ideas of the western Semites concerning the 

Navel of the Earth, in Verb.. Ah. Amst., xvii (1), 

5-6, 37-8. (M. Streck-[A. Miquel]) 

al-KAF (El-Kef), a town in Tunisia (pop. 
18,000), capital of an administrative district with 
a population of 306,000 (census of 3 May 1966), 
situated in the region of Haut-Tell about 30 km. from 
the Algerian border; the altitude varies from 700 to 
850 m. Since 1962, an effort has been made to re¬ 
place the traditional cereal cultivation with a greater 
agricultural diversification, although the attempt at 
co-operative collectivization of the land was aband¬ 
oned in September 1969. The town has also benefited 
from a degree of urbanization and cultural promotion. 
To this end, since September 1967 an annual festival 
has been held in honour of Jugurtha, promoted to the 
rank of a local hero. 

The site of al-Kaf has been inhabited since the 
Paleolithic era, but when the town itself was founded 
is unknown; it was probably a Libyan or Punic 
foundation. The name first appears in texts dated 
241 B. C. relating to mercenaries sent there by Car¬ 
thage after the First Punic War to fend off the threat 
to the capital. The Romans called it Sicca Veneria 
after a Punic goddess who was identified with Venus. 
There seems to be no doubt that ritual prostitution 
was practised at her sanctuary. Under the Empire the 
town was called Colonia Julia Cirta Nova; it later 
came under Muslim control under the name of Shikka 
Banariya (a corruption of Sicca Veneria) and con¬ 
tinued to be referred to as such in Arab texts until 
the end of the Middle Ages. Ibn Khaldun (d. 808/1406) 
knew it under no other name. The name al-Kaf 
appears for the first time in the works of Ibn Abf 
Dinar, who wrote around 1110/1698-9, and al-Wazir 
al-Sarradj (d. 1149/1736-7). The latter, citing Ibn 
Shabbat on Shikka Banariya, found it necessary 
to add, “which is the town now called al-Kaf” 
(Ifulal, i/2, 525), indicating that the old name had 
been completely forgotten. The change of name must 
have begun at the beginning of the period of Ottoman 
control (1574), which marked a new stage in the life 
of the town. Around a score of sites in Tunisia bear 
names containing the vocable al-Kaf (R. Vaufrey, 
Prthistoire de I'Afrique, index to vols. i and ii; L. Ba- 
lout, Prthistoire de I’Afrique du Nord, index; J. 
Ganiage, Les origines du protectorat. .. , 35, 62; Guide 
Bleu de la Tunisie, index). An al-KIfan (pi. of al-Kaf) 
is noted in the vicinity of Fez (Leo Africanus, De¬ 
scription de I'Afrique, i, 229 n. 270), and Yakut 
(Bulddn, iv, 431) mentions a fortress in Syria bearing 
the name al-Kaf, undoubtedly the same one which 
Ibn Khaldun called al-Kahf (’■Ibar, v, 842) and which 
Zahir Baybars (658/1260-676/1277) captured from the 
Isma'Ilis. It is apparent that the toponym al-Kaf is 
very widespread. No doubt a corruption of the Arabic 
word al-kahf (“cave”) through the dropping of the 
unvoiced spirant h, it was used to denote any agglo¬ 
meration occupying a cavernous site, particularly 
one that was raised up. In this respect, al-Kaf 
merits its name. “Standing on one of the main shoul¬ 
ders of a massif which can be considered as a natural 
citadel, the town dominates the great plains of Sers, 
Zanfour, Lorebus and Oued Mellfcgue, and at the 
same time commands the main routes from Tunis 
to Algeria” (Tissot, Gtographie comparte. . ., ii, 
378 ). 

This "natural citadel” was frequently mentioned 
during the Jugurthine war, and he made it one of his 
bastions. When it came under Roman control, it was 
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raised to the status of a colony and enjoyed real 
prosperity under the Empire, reaching some eminence 
when the celebrated rhetor Arnob of Sicca (d. c. 327) 
taught there. Numerous vestiges of its ancient past 
remain in al-Kaf (the basilica of Dai al-Kus, ded¬ 
icated to St. Peter, vast cisterns, various statues, 
epigraphic texts, mosaics, etc.) and recent excava¬ 
tions have led to new discoveries ( a Byzantine ba¬ 
silica, public baths, etc.), details of which have not yet 
been published. The town’s great mosque is in fact 
an ancient building slightly altered by the addition of 
a minaret and a mihrdb. 

During the Muslim expansion in the Maghrib, al- 
Kaf was conquered (about 69/688-9) along with other 
places in the region by Zuhayr b. Kays al-Balawi 
after the rout of Kusayla at Mams (al-Maliki, Riydi, 
i, 30; Ibn al-Shabbat. Silat al-Sitnf, Ms. 3208, Nat. 
Lib. of Tunis, fol. 82 v.—83 r.). From then on and 
throughout the Middle Ages al-Kaf gave way to Lari- 
bus, which became the most important fortress in 
the region. In the middle of the ioth/i6th century 
Leo Africanus could still sing the praises of Laribus, 
now no more than a few ruins 30 km. east of al-Kaf 
and totally eclipsed by the latter. No Arab geograph¬ 
er mentioned al-Kaf again until al-Bakri (d. c. 462/ 
1068) and he only incidentally in the course of rela¬ 
ting a legend concerning a Berber deacon who was 
martyred in Christian antiquity. Yaljut (574/1178- 
626/1229) reveals his ignorance of it when he says 
( BuUtdn , iii, 354): “Shikka Banariya: a number of 
places in Ifrikiya ( amdkin bi-Ifrikiya)". The first and 
only description of mediaeval al-Kaf comes from the 
pen of Ibn al-Shabbat (618/1221-681/1282). It is 
significant that this author is concerned solely with 
the town’s old monuments, the evidence of its former 
grandeur. 

Despite its eclipse, al-Kaf figures from time to 
time in mediaeval history. In i7r/788 the Ibadl 
Kharidjls suffered a crushing defeat there during the 
rule of the Muhallabid Dawud b. Yazid. Its fall, with¬ 
out a single blow having been struck, into the hands 
of the Fatimid daH was a preliminary to the definitive 
defeat of the Aghlabid troops at Laribus. Under the 
Zirids, the town played some part in the conflict 
between Badls (386/996-406/1016) and his uncle, 
Hammad, and during the Hilali invasion (443/1052) 
a certain 'Ayyad (or 'Abbad or 'Imad) b. Nasr al 
Kila'I led a band of adventurers and founded a little 
kingdom there, successfully resisting all invaders. 
In 554/1159 the Almohads drove out his descendants 
and united the Maghrib. Al-Kaf is not mentioned un¬ 
der the Mafsids, except for a battle which raged in 
the vicinity in the summer of 724/1324. 

The town did not regain its former importance 
until the Ottoman era. Facing Constantine, its task 
was to defend the Regency of Tunis against invasion 
from Algeria. It was involved in the successive con¬ 
flicts between Algiers and Tunis (1628, 1685, 1694, 
1705, 1746, 1756, 1807) and in the squabbles among 
the various pretenders to the throne of Tunis. A 
kasba was built in 1675, and remained fortified. In 
1739-40 'All Pasha built a rampart around the town. 
The bey Hammuda Pasha (1782-1813) restored the 
kasba in 1806 and consolidated the enceinte. During 
his reign al-K 5 f, alongside Tunis, Kayrawan and 
B&dja, was one of the four main fortresses of the 
kingdom, permanently endowed with a strong gar¬ 
rison of at least 500 men under the command of an 
agha. Yet the town lost its strategic value: the in¬ 
stallation of the French in Constantine in 1837 made 
its fortifications henceforth useless. 

From then on, its decline began. V. Gu6rin, who 


visited the town between the 8th and 10th of June 
i860 observed: “Two quarters are almost in ruins and 
barely inhabited, which means that the town contains 
less than half the number of people one at first imag¬ 
ines. The total population consists of 4,500 Muslims, 
around 600 Jews, a few Maltese, and the employees 
of the French post-office” ( Voyages , ii, 53-4). In 
1864 it was taken in the insurrection of 'All Ibn Gha- 
dhahum, and was hit by the famine and cholera of 
1867. The railway linking Tunis and Su(c el-Arba 
(now Djanduba), built in 1878, accelerated its decline 
by depriving it of its traditional role as a commercial 
station between Algeria and Tunisia. The population 
of the town continued to decrease. In 1881 "its 45 
hectares, which could have accommodated 8,000 
people, contain no more than 3,500” (Monchicourt, 
La rigion du Haut-Tell. .., 408). When the French 
protectorate was established in Tunisia, General 
Logerot took the town without a struggle on 26 April 
1881. Three years later, in June 1884, the first French 
school in the interior was opened there; on July 8 in 
the same year it was raised to the status of a commune 
and from 1886 it was made the seat of a civil control¬ 
ler who governed alongside the caid. The municipal 
census of 1911 indicates its new composition, re¬ 
vealing also the resurgence it had begun to enjoy. 
Its 6,312 inhabitants comprised 4,462 Muslims, 269 
of them Algerians, 650 Jews, and 1,200 Europeans, 
800 of them Italians and 340 French. During the 
Second World War it became a vice-residency, ad¬ 
ministering that part of Tunisia which was not oc¬ 
cupied by the Axis forces. 

Al-Kaf, formerly one of the centres of Mara- 
boutism, still possesses many zdwiyas, but the pol¬ 
itical influence of the brotherhoods, in the past of 
some importance, is now practically nil. 
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(M. Talbi) 

KAFA [see kefe], 

KAFA’A (a.), a term which in common usage 
signifies at one and the same time equality, parity 
and aptitude, but in the terminology of fikh designa¬ 
tes equivalence of social status, fortune and 
profession (those followed by the husband and by 
the father-in-law), as well as parity of birth, 
which should exist between husband and wife, in de¬ 
fault of which the marriage is considered ill-matched 
and, in consequence, liable to break-up. In fact, in 
fikh, kafa’a works in a single direction and protects 
only the wife who must not marry beneath her sta¬ 
tion; it matters little, on the other hand, if the 
man marries a woman of socially inferior status 
except in two cases. The scope of the theory of 
kafoPa, which varies from school to school, and the 
sanctions provided for by them in regard to an ill- 
matched marriage are discussed in the article nikah. 
Here, we shall restrict ourselves to a consideration 
of the historical, sociological, and practical factors 
which have contributed to the elaboration of this 
theory, and its social effect through the centuries. 

In pre-Islamic Arabia, it was obligatory that a 
married couple be well-matched on a racial and tribal 
level, as well as in social status. It was difficult to 
reconcile this pre-Islamic custom, if not with the 
letter of the Rur J 4 n, at least with that spirit of re¬ 
lative equality between men which is inherent in it. 
However, from the very beginnings of Islam, the rule 
was generally accepted that there could only be mis¬ 
alliance, lack of kafdPa, for the woman, the misal¬ 
liance of the man being of no consequence with two 
exceptions. On the method of interpreting this lack 
of kafd'a, always limited to the woman, there were 
two tendencies amongst the fuhahoP\ on the one 
hand that of the scholars of Medina, who reduced 
kafa’a to almost nothing, simply forbidding a pious 
woman to marry a libertine, and on the other hand 
the tendency of the jurists of Kufa, from which the 
exacting theory of the HanafI school has arisen, 
according to which a husband is well-matched with 
his wife only if he is of the same lineage, the same 
social status, ol the same seniority in Islam, and of 
the same morality. In addition, in HanafI law, it is 
required that he exercise a profession at least as 
honourable as that of his father-in-law; from this 


arises a comparative table of the different pro¬ 
fessions, which is found in most HanafI works. The 
conflicts between these two interpretations may be 
explained by the influence of the social climate in 
which each was developed. At Kufa there was a pop¬ 
ulation in which Arabs and non-Arab Muslims lived 
in close proximity, and which in the past had been 
marked by the idea of social class so deeply rooted 
in the Sasanid empire, an influence which the in¬ 
habitants of Medina had escaped. Consequently, 
one might think that during the succeeding centuries 
considerations of social hierarchy and equal standing 
of the families of husband and wife, which have 
played and continue to play such a large part in the 
concluding of marriages in the HanafI and Shafi'I 
East, were unknown in the areas which had adopted 
Malikl law. In actual fact, i.e., on the plane of social 
realities, scarcely any difference is to be seen in this 
respect between the East and the Malikl Maghrib. 
Here, as there, questions of social, family and eco¬ 
nomic parity have retained all their importance, 
even though as in the Maghrib, inequality of status 
is not the object of judicial sanction. 

One must therefore resign oneself to explaining 
the importance attributed to kafdla by the HanafI 
system, not by sociological reasons, but by the fact 
that in this school the woman who had reached the 
age of puberty was permitted to conclude her own 
marriage without the assistance of a wdli [j.v.], even 
though such a proceeding was considered blame¬ 
worthy. In these countries therefore the risks of mis¬ 
alliance were much greater for the wife’s family than 
in countries under Malikl law where the indispensible 
assistance of the wdli gave an important guarantee 
to the wife’s family. This explains the tendency in 
certain Malikl countries (Morocco for example), 
counterbalancing the relative freedom at present 
enjoyed by the woman to arrange her own marriage, 
to introduce in their recent code of personal status 
attenuated forms of kafdPa, unknown to classical 
Malikl law. 

Bibliography: I. Goldziher, Muh. St., i, 
130-3 (= Eng- tr-> 123-5); Farhat J. Ziadeh, 
Equality ( kafd'ah ) in the Muslim Law of Marriage, 
in American Journal of Comparative Law, vi (1957), 
503-17; R. Brunschvig, Metiers oils en Islam, 
in St. 1 st., xvi (1962), 55-7, with numerous ref¬ 
erences to classical authors; B. Lewis, Race and 
color in Islam, New York 1971, 89 ff.; N. J. 
Coulson, A history of Islamic law, Edinburgh, 

1964, 49, 94; Y. Linant de Bellefonds, Traite de 
Droit musulman compare, Paris—The Hague, 

1965, ii, 171-81. (Y. Linant de Bellefonds) 
KAFALA ((fa man in all but the HanafI school), 

aninstitution corresponding to some extent to the 
surety-bond in Western juridical systems, with 
the difference that the futfaha 5 distinguished two 
types of surety-bond. On the one hand there is the 
type for which the surety (kafil) is binding to secure 
only the appearance in court of the debtor (aqil or 
makful ); this, known as the kafdla bi’l-nafs, is an 
institution peculiar to Muslim law. There also exists 
the kafdla bi'l-mal, by means of which the surety 
stands as a pledge to the creditor ( makful lahu) that 
the obligation of the principal debtor will be fulfilled." 
Moreover, the two types of surety bond may well 
cover a number of things. 

Conditions of validity common to both 
types of surety-bond. HanafI law insists on 
a formal agreement between the surety and the cred¬ 
itor, except according to Abu Yusuf (whose opinion, 
however, has not prevai'ed), who regarded the 
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surety-bond as a unilateral commitment on the part 
of the surety. This conception was adopted by the 
other schools in which the surety-bond is an action 
that is valid solely through the will of the surety. The 
surety-bond being seen as an act of generosity on the 
part of the surety, it was deduced that the latter 
must be able to dispose of it freely; that is he must be 
in full enjoyment of his capacities, and must not be 
a minor, madman, nor “prohibited”. On the other 
hand, the creditor being in the position of a donee 
profits, in HanafI law (where his acceptance is in¬ 
sisted upon), from the same facilities as any other 
donee. Only debts and obligations which are capable 
of being fulfilled by the security in place of the prin¬ 
cipal debtor may be the object of a surety-bond. 
Therefore penal obligations and talion (ttifdf) are 
excluded, except in the case of kafala bi'l-nafs, in 
which circumstances the surety-bond only guarantees 
the debtor’s appearance in court. 

a) Kafala bi'l-nafs. This original form of surety- 
bond underwent a lengthy evolution in all works of 
fUfh no matter to which school they belonged. The 
first Shafi'Is and the Imam al-Shafi'i in his second 
teaching were opposed to it: later the Sljafi'i school, 
“influenced by public opinion and the pressure of 
necessity”, finally permitted it. This surety-bond 
assumes that judicial proceedings may be instituted 
against the debtor; it is therefore invalid when the 
debtor has disappeared after the conclusion of the 
agreement and it is not known where he may be 
reached (except in Shafi'I law, in which trial by de¬ 
fault is permissible). For the same reason the bond 
no longer holds good when the debtor dies, and of 
course the death of the surety has the same effect. 

The schools deal differently with the defaulting 
surety, that is someone who fails in his obligation 
to make the debtor appear in court. In the view of 
the HanafI school if, after a certain period of grace 
has been accorded him (for his failure may be due 
to the temporary absence of the debtor), he is still 
unable to fulfil his obligations then he is to be im¬ 
prisoned, at the decision of the ka 4 i. In these circum¬ 
stances the MSliklsand Hanbalis give to the surety the 
benefit of the same waiting period as the Hanafis; 
if the debtor has still not appeared in court after 
this period the surety is sentenced to pay the debt 
of the debtor. Shafi'I law is less precise on this point, 
but it does not, under any circumstances, pro¬ 
vide for the imprisonment of the defaulting surety. 

b) Kafala bi’l-mal. All debts may be bonded, even 
though their exact total is not known b> the surety 
at the time when he enters into the contract or it 
is a question of an advance credit in the patrimony 
of the creditor (except in Shafi'I law). It is sufficient 
if the obligation can be fulfilled by a third for the 
account of the debtor, excluding (as we have seen 
above) obligations pertaining to the person of the 
debtor (badd, ttifdf, fee for contractual release, etc.). 

The surety bond is subject to the same restrictive 
clauses as those attending the principal obligation. 
From this it is deduced that if the creditor concedes 
a limit to the surety, the debtor, who has firmly 
pledged himself, benefits from it also. Nevertheless, 
in HanafI law (in which the surety-bond assumes an 
agreement between creditor and debtor), the creditor 
is allowed to consent to a limit to the surety and to 
make the express stipulation that the debtor may not 
benefit from this. The creditor’s release of the surety 
from his bond does not free the debtor but, in the 
reverse case, the release of the debtor frees the 
surety. If, instead of guaranteeing the payment of 
the debt, the surety takes over the debt this is not 


kafala but bawala [q.v.], that is conveyance or as¬ 
signment of the debt. 

The moment that the debtor’s obligation falls due, 
the creditor has the right to proceed against the prin¬ 
cipal debtor or the surety as he pleases, or both 
at once. Therefore in Muslim law there is no benefit 
of discussion on behalf of the surety as there is in 
Western law, where the surety can constrain the 
creditor to begin his proceedings with the debtor, un¬ 
less there is legal and conventual liability. Only the 
Maliki school allows the surety the opportunity of 
obliging the creditor to begin his proceedings with 
the debtor when the latter is solvent; the same is 
true when the debtor is absent, as long as the exist¬ 
ence and stability of his goods can be established 
without difficulty. These conditions hold good in the 
absence of any contrary stipulations made by the 
parties concerned. The surety who has paid the 
reckoning of the debtor has no remedy at law 
unless the latter asked him to guarantee him and, 
this being so, he is able to dispose of his goods. In 
default of one of these conditions, the surety is 
bereft of any remedy, except in Maliki law where he 
always retains his right of legal remedy provided that 
the discharge of the debt is established. 

Bibliography. All works of filth contain 
a chapter on kafala. For HanafI law see particu¬ 
larly Marghinani, Hidaya, Cairo 1936, iii, 64-73.- 
For the comparison between the schools: Ibn Ku- 
dama, Mughni, Cairo r368, iv, 534-66; Ibn Rushd, 
Biddyat al-Mudftahid, Cairo 1952, ii, 291-4; Di- 
mashki, Rahtnat al-Umma, ed. HalabI, i, 194-6; 
Shirazi, Kitdb al-Tanbih, Fr. tr. Bousquet, Al¬ 
giers, n.d., ii, nos. 136-7; Khalil b. Isb§k, Mukh- 
tafar, Fr. tr. Bousquet, Algiers 1961, iii, nos. 
218-20; J. Schacht, Islamic Law, Oxford 1964, 
158-9. (V. Linant de Bellefonds) 

al-KAFF (‘ilm-), a divinatory process which 
belongs to the realm of physiognomy [see firasa], 
and designates more specifically chirognomy, or 
the art of deducing the character of a person accord¬ 
ing to the shape and appearance of the hands, whereas 
chiromancy proper is designated by Him al-asdrir 
(lines of the hand) or khufuf al-yad. One can also 
say nazar fi 'l-yad, firdsat al-kaff, 'aldmat asdrir al- 
kaff (cf. T. Fahd, Divination arabe, 393 ff.). But 
the use of the term Him al-kaff has become general, 
and this has supplanted the others. It covers both 
chirognomy and chiromancy; it also includes dactylo- 
mancy (prognostications drawn from the observation 
of the finger joints) and onychomancy (divination 
from the finger nails). 

Although this form of divination, considered by 
the Chinese to be the first step in the science of the 
occult, has been and continues to be very widespread, 
literature on the subject remained rare until the 
Middle Ages (cf., for example, the recent collective 
work entitled La divination, studies collected by A. 
Caquot and M. Leibovici, Paris 1968, where chiro¬ 
mancy, mentioned only twice, appears to play a very 
minor role in the divinatory tradition). 

In the West, a pseudo-Ciromantia Aristottlis (cf. 
L. Thorndike and P. Kibre, A catalogue of incipits 
of Mediaeval scientific writings in Latin, revised and 
augmented edition, London 1963, The Mediaeval 
Academy of America, no. 29, pp. 225, 303, 830) seems 
to have been at the origin of several short treatises 
or pamphlets on chiromancy attributed to Albertus 
Magnus (op. cit., 282, 350), Michael Scott (ibid., 531) 
and other scholastic theologians. This Ciromantia, 
said to have been translated (from the Greek?) by 
John of Seville and Adelard (of Bath ?), appears to 
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have been unknown to the Arab translators of the 
writings of Aristotle. This pseudo-Aristotelian trad¬ 
ition arrived rather late in the Christian East, 
through the medium of mediaeval Latin works, as 
can be seen from three Christian manuscripts known 
to us: a) Beirut, Fac. Or. 271 (no. 579), entitled 
Firasat al-kaff, dealing, in a first section of twenty- 
four chapters, with the nature of the hand and its 
aspects (with rough drawings), and a second section, 
also of twenty-four chapters, concerned with the 
mysteries of life according to the hand; b) Aleppo, P. 
Sbath, 529, with the same title, done in the 19th 
century by a monk in Jerusalem (4ip.); c) Berlin, 
Cat. Ahlwardt, 4255, an anonymous work of 55 fol., 
citing Aristotle, Thomas Aquinas and Albertus 
Magnus, among others. 

This Christian tradition, based on Aristotle, was 
illustrated by numerous authors in the West, such 
as Antiochus Tibertus, De chiromantia, ed. from 
1494, Andrea Corvo, De chiromantia, frequently ed. 
since 1513, Jean Indagine, Introductio in chiroman- 
tiam, published at Lyons in 1582, Jean Belot, Curd 
of Mil-Monts, teacher of divine and celestial sciences, 
Traiti de la chiromance, Joh. Meteham, Treatise on 
chiromancy from the Latin of Aurelian, Joh. Montroy, 
Libellus de chiromantia, Laur. Mendelkern, Chiro- 
mancie. 

In the East, where for once Aristotle was not in¬ 
voked as the initiator of this art, two traditions come 
together in Arab divination: the Indian tradition rep¬ 
resented by an anonymous work now lost, which 
was quoted by Ibn al-Nadlm (Fihrist, 314), K. 
Khutut al-kaff wa ’l-nazar fi 'l-yad li 'l-Hind, and the 
Hellenistic tradition starting with Polemon of Laodi- 
cea (d. 144), the famous sophist of Smyrna, author 
of the <DuaioYvo|jLovtxa, of which the original Greek is 
lost, but which has come to us through an Arabic 
translation made in the middle of the 3rd/9th century 
(cf. details and references in Divination arabe, 384 ff.). 

This Islamic tradition, based on the Indian and 
the Hellenistic, is represented by a very small num¬ 
ber of writings. In addition to the Arab Polemon, who 
devotes a paragraph to chiromancy (cf. Chap. 4 of 
the Leiden Ms., ed. and Latin tr. G. Hoffmann, in 
R. Forster, Scriptages physiognomonici Graeci et 
Latini, i, 201), there are two paragraphs in a madf- 
mu ( a of writings on physiognomy from Bursa, of 
which the first treats “of the signs which result from 
the measurements of the fingers of the hand” (Hti- 
sayn Celebi 882, fol. 64r-66r) and the second with 
"signs relative to the large or small number of child¬ 
ren which one will have, drawn from the examination 
of the front face of the thumb” (ibid., fol. 66r-67r; 
cf. Divination arabe, 395, n. I., where the added 
min should be deleted). If to this are added a folio 
(99V-100) of Vatican 938, 14 (other references in 
Brockelmann, I, 508, SI, 924), attributed to Fakhr 
al-DIn al-Razi, and a page (fol. 240V) of the Ms. 1601 
of the Kopriilu collection at Istanbul, this constitutes 
all that has been discovered of this literature. In 
order to know more about it, we must await the re¬ 
discovery of al-Sab c al-sayydr, a document dealing 
with several divinatory techniques, amongst which 
are al-kaff and makadir al-asabi c (titles reminiscent 
of the two Bursa texts: the author lived in this 
town), attributed to the historian Mu$tafa b. Hasan 
al-DjannSbl (d. 999/1590) by Hadjdjl Khalifa, iii, 576. 

Meanwhile, in order to gain a clear idea of the 
object of this art according to the Arab authors, we 
have at our disposal two definitions: the first is found 
in the K. al-firasa by Fakhr al-DIn al-Razi (ed. and 
tr. Y. Mourad, Paris 1939, 11; cf. the fol. quoted 


above) and the second in Hadjdjl Khalifa, i, 236. 
From this it appears that chiromancy allows the pre¬ 
diction of the length or brevity of a man’s life, his 
destiny, happy or unhappy, his wealth or poverty, 
etc., based on the lines of the hand or the sole of the 
feet by observing whether they are close or far apart, 
long or short, whether the spaces which separate 
them are wide or narrow, and by looking at the pat¬ 
terns which they form. 

Finally, as in the case of the Firdsa, c Ilm al-asarir 
was applied in medical prognostication. Hippo¬ 
crates and Galen practised it, as they practised 
physiognomy (cf. Divination arabe, 381 ff.; cf. R. 
Labat, Traiti akkadien de diagnostics et pronostics 
midicaux, Leiden 1951, where an appendix is devoted 
to the “pronostics akkadiens et pronostics grecs”, pp. 
xxxv-xlv). In this respect it would be useful to verify 
the contents of the K. Asrar (= according to al-R5zi, 
loc. cit .: lines of the hand and of the sole of the 
foot) al-nisd ’ and the K. Asrar al-ridfdl, attributed 
to Galen and translated by Hunayn b. Ishak (cf. A S 
4838, resp. fol. 57V-74V, and 76V-105V; Bagdatli 
Vehbi, 1409, fol. I9r-26r and 26V-32V). 

Bibliography: Apart from the sources men¬ 
tioned in the text, see T. Fahd, La divination 
arabe, Leiden 1966, 393-7; Doutts, Magic et re¬ 
ligion dans l'Afriqtie du Nord, Algiers 1909, 370; 
Osman Bey, Les Imams et les derviches, Paris 1881, 
132. (T. Fahd) 

KAFF, term used in prosody [see 'Arud] ; term 
with politico-religious meaning [See Ku c 0d]. 
KAFFA [see Kefe], 

KAFFARA, an expiatory and propitiatory 
act which grants remission for faults of some gravity. 
This technical term, which is only employed four 
times in the Kur’an, is said to have been borrowed 
from Hebrew kappdrd (A. Jeffery, Foreign vocabu¬ 
lary of the Qur’an, 250; D. S. Margoliouth, art. 
Expiation and atonement {Muslim), in Hastings Enc.) 
For the reasons set out below, this thesis should 
be considered as unproven. On the other hand the 
root ft / r is undoubtedly Arabic. 

Speaking strictly etymologically, kaffdra “covers” 
sins rather than wipes them out. The root, which is 
frequently used in the Kur’an, in fact means “to 
cover”, “to cover a thing or person so that it is 
hidden from view”. The renegade is called kafir [ q.v .] 
because his heart is wrapped in blasphemy; the same 
word refers to the night, for then things are shrouded 
in shadow (LA, root A / r). Thus the kaffdra is intend¬ 
ed to cover wicked deeds with a veil so that they are 
concealed. From this point of view, fault and expia¬ 
tion are regarded in a material sense, the moral 
content developing rather later. 

Comparison with other Semitic languages leads to 
a closer understanding of the original meaning of the 
root ft / r. In Syriac, kefar means to wipe, and 
the fault would seem to be seen as a stain which 
must be removed. Similar conceptions lie behind 
kapdru in Assyrian, for it has the meaning of to wipe, 
to remove, to clean. The form kuppuru expresses the 
idea of a magico-medical operation by means of which 
an illness is driven away or a demon expelled. In 
Hebrew, kippir appears to be close to the Arabic 
meaning. According to Ed. Konig, “cover” is the only 
appropriate translation. True, this scholar’s opinion 
has been criticized and kippir can also have the 
meanings of to rub, to blot out and to wipe. The 
dominant idea is of expiation. Thus the kdfer is simply 
a ransom, the expiatory sum of blood; the kappi- 
reth is the region of the Ark which acts as a lid and 
serves as the instrument of expiation; finally, 
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kappdrd is specifically the expiation of a fault and 
wiping out of a blemish by means of a victim whose 
blood is used to rub or sprinkle the person or thing 
that is to be purified. 

It is tempting, therefore, to consider that the 
ancient Arabs held a material conception of the re¬ 
mission of sins. It should be noted here that other 
Arabic words currently used to signify pardon also 
conjure up the image of an object to be hidden or a 
stain to be wiped away. This is true of the kur’anic 
terms ghafara, < a/i and fafaha (XXIV, 22, LXIV, 14), 
which have the sense of to cover, to efface, to smooth 
away; in the same way mafia, to erase by rubbing 
or covering, has the meaning of to pardon. Further¬ 
more, according to al- c Umari the Arabs sought par¬ 
don for their misdeeds by confessing them before an 
assembly and requesting those whom they had 
wronged to bury their misdemeanours. This act, 
known as dafn al-dhunub [see dhunub, dafn al-] 
was enacted physically. 

Although etymologically kaffara may be under¬ 
stood as ‘‘that which covers” sin, it should be noted 
that this meaning figures least in the Kur’an, where 
essentially the root has the sense of to repudiate, to 
redeem, to pardon. In addition, the verb kafara, to be 
a renegade or infidel, often appears alongside dmana, 
apparently its antonym (III, 156, IV, 137, XXIX, 
12); the form kaffara is employed with the sense of to 
erase (III, 195, IV, 31, V, 12, 65); kufrdn expresses 
forgetfulness (XXI, 94) and annihilation (while 
demolishing the sanctuary of al-HJzza, Khalid b. 
Walid says: “Your annihilation and no longer your 
glory”, kufranaki la subhanaki). It is therefore hardly 
surprising that kaffara is employed essentially in the 
sense of atonement: the kaffara for perjury and vio¬ 
lating the ban on hunting when in a state of ihram 
is the manumission of a slave, fasting or the distri¬ 
bution of food or clothing to the poor (V, 89* and 95). 
Yet this is also a propitiatory act from which the 
idea of expiation seems lacking: “If a man grants 
pardon [for talion, this] will be a kaffara for him” 

(V, 5). 

Therefore it is evident that kaffara, in its kur’anic 
conception, is obtained without the help of a blood 
sacrifice, unlike the levitical system, where the 
means of expiation is usually blood. We have thus 
eliminated the notion that this is a borrowing from 
Hebrew in spite of the similarity of pure form. 

Other instances where the sinner must do penitence 
are dealt with in the Kur’an: an attack on the phys¬ 
ical integrity of the person (IV, 92), pronouncing the 
fihar oath (LVIII, 4), breaking the rules of fasting 
during Ramadan (II, 183 f.), violating the prohibi¬ 
tions of the pilgrimage (II, 195; V, 94, 95). In fact 
there are no grounds for claiming that these were 
cases of haffdrat stricto sensu, and it is by analogy 
that fikh applies this term to acts (fasting, liberation 
of a slave, feeding the poor, sacrifice) on whose 
exact nature the Kur’an is silent (is it a case of 
redemption, expiation or propitiation?). It is also 
advisable to stress that filth tends to regard kaffara 
as a punishment (Hftab, dfaia ’; cf. Ibn Rushd, 
Bidayat al-mudftahid, Cairo 1335, i, 212; al-Bukharl, 
$a(tifi, kitdb al-hudud), which is not exactly the 
position of the Kur’an, where there is a distinction 
between djaza’ and kaffara (V, 95) and the latter is 
even considered a propitiatory act (V, 45). Following 
the standpoint of the legal schools, as is obligatory, 
the acts by which kaffara can be obtained include 
blood sacrifice, to be exact the hady for complete 
infringement of the rules of the pilgrimage, particular¬ 
ly those of ifiram. 


The expiatory nature of Islamic sacrifice is brought 
out especially by the rdle of the blood redeemer (J. 
Chelhod, La sacrifice chez les Arabes, 59, 174 f.). 
The Bedouins too believe that the blood of a victim 
gives protection against epidemics, averts ill fate, 
banishes the wrongdoer and casts out chthonian 
spirits. Such beliefs were widespread among ancient 
Semitic peoples. In Babylonian ritual, purification and 
atonement are obtained through blood sacrifice. As 
we have seen, the same means were used to obtain 
expiation in the levitical system. The Mineo-Sabians 
confessed their sins publicly and atoned for them by 
offering a bleeding victim (G. Ryckmans, La confes¬ 
sion publique des p(ch(s en Arabie mtridionale prlisla- 
mique, in Le Musion, lviii, 1-14). 

Bibliography. Apart from works cited in 
the text, W. R. Smith, Lectures on the religion 
of the Semites ; M.-J. Lagrange, £tudes sur les 
religions simitiques; R. P. Madebielle, art. Ex¬ 
piation, in Dictionnaire de la Bible, Supplement; 
S. R. Driver, art. Expiation and atonement (He¬ 
brew), in Hastings Enc.; L. Moraldi, Espiazione 
sacrificale e riti espiatori, in Analecta biblica, 
v, Rome (Pontificia instituto biblico) 1956. 

(J. Chelhod) 

KAFILA [see Tidjara], 

KAFlL[see Kafala], 

KAFIR (a.), originally “obliterating, covering”, 
then, “concealing benefits received” = “ungrateful”; 
this meaning is found even in the old Arab poetry and 
in the Kur’an, Sura XXVI, 18. In the Rur’an the 
word is used with reference to God: “concealing God’s 
blessings” = “ungrateful to God”, see Sura XVI, 57 
and XXX, 33: “That they are ungrateful for our 
gifts”; cf. also Sura XVI, 85. The next development— 
probably under the influence of the Syriac and Ara¬ 
maic where the corresponding development took 
place earlier—is the more general meaning of “infidel” 
which is first found in Sura LXXIV, 10 and is hence¬ 
forth very common; plural kdfirun or kuffar, once 
(Sura LXXX 42) kafara. The term is first applied to 
the unbelieving Meccans, who endeavour to refute 
and revile the Prophet: Sura L, 2 and elsewhere. The 
subject of incredulity is sometimes more nearly de¬ 
fined with added bi-, e.g., Sura XXXIV, 33: “We 
do not believe in your mission”; Sura VI, 89. In the 
early Meccan period a waiting attitude towards the 
unbelievers is still recommended (Sura LXXXVI, 17; 
LXXIII 10 f.; see also Sura CIX entitled al-Kdfirun), 
but later the Muslims are ordered to keep apart from 
them (Sura III, 114, also 27), to defend themselves 
from their attacks and even to take the offensive 
against them (Sura II, 186 and elsewhere). In most 
passages the reference is to unbelievers in general, 
who are threatened with God’s punishment and 
Hell [cf. the article djahannah]. 

In the literature of Tradition also the 
fuzdiths —with minute elaboration in details—deal 
partly with the fate of the kafir on the day of judge¬ 
ment and his punishment in hell, and partly with the 
believer’s attitude towards him. For the rest they 
reflect the great controversy in early Islam on the 
question whether a Muslim should be considered a 
kafir tor committing a “major sin” (cf. al-Bukh&rl. 
Kit. al-Iman, Bab 22). Thus we find fiadiths such as: 
"If a Muslim charges a fellow Muslim with kufr, 
he is himself a kafir, if the accusation should prove 
untrue”; or “The reproach of kufr is equivalent to 
murder” etc. Nevertheless, kafir in theological pole¬ 
mics is a fairly frequent term for the Muslim prota¬ 
gonist of the opposite view (see further takfIr). 
Eternal damnation for the kafir has remained an 
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established dogma in Islam. In the dogmatic contro¬ 
versies of the early centuries the reasons were dis¬ 
cussed for which a Muslim could be identical with a 
kafir and have to suffer eternal punishment. The 
most tolerant is the view of the MurdjPa that all the 
Ahl al-Kibla, even if they commit a mortal sin 
( kabira ) are to be considered believers and their 
ultimate fate is to be left to God. The most striking 
contrast to this is the strict view of Kharidiis (and 
Ibi<Us) that every Muslim who dies with a mortal 
sin—and this means with them every sin which has 
not been repented of—on his conscience is to be con¬ 
sidered just a kafir. For this special case the Mu‘- 
tazila assume an intermediate position between 
believer and unbeliever, the so-called “rejected” 
fdsifc [cf. the article Iman]. According to Nallino, in 
the Riv. degli Studi orientali, vii, 436 ff., the names 
Mu c tazila, Murdji’a, etc. [q.v.] are probably closely 
connected with their attitude on this point. 

According to the Lisin al-’Arab, vi. 439 f., the 
following kinds of unbelief are distinguished: 1) kufr 
al-inkar = neither recognizing nor acknowledging 
God; 2) kufr al-dfuhud = recognizing God, but not 
acknowledging Him with words, that is remaining an 
unbeliever in spite of one’s better knowledge; 3) kufr 
al-mu’inada = recognizing God and acknowledging 
Him with words but remaining an unbeliever (ob¬ 
durate) out of envy or hatred; 4) kufr al-nifik = 
outwardly acknowledging, but at heart not recogniz¬ 
ing God and thus remaining an unbeliever, that is 
being an hypocrite [cf. munafis]. Cf. the modernist 
Muhammad 'Abduh’s opinion on kufr al-ni c am, 
kufr khdff, al-Kufr diuhud al-hakk, etc. in his Tafsir, 
ii, 49,102, iii, 20, iv, n. 

In the systematic Fikh books the kuffir are 
discussed in the following passages: 1) in the Kitib 
al-Jahara. For the opinion deduced from Sura IX, 
28 that the unbeliever is unclean, we find all views 
represented, from the strictest to the most tolerant; 
just as on all questions of purity, the strictest is 
the ShTa which reckons the unbeliever among its 
dak nadfisat ; but on this point al-NawawI, for 
example, was particularly lenient; he considers the 
believer and unbeliever equal as regards purity. The 
Ahl al-Kitib [?.v.] are usually regarded more leniently 
than other Kuffir ; for their benefit for example the 
questions of the dhaba’ih and of munikaha with 
Muslims are discussed.—2) In the Kitib al-Djihid 
(wa’l-Siyar). The dfihid [?.v.] against the unbeliever 
inhabitants of the Dir al-Ifarb [?.v.] is a fard ’■ala 
'l-kifiya. The A hi al-Kitab again occupy a special 
position as by paying dfizya and kharadf [q.v.] they 
become dfrimmis [see dhimma] and can receive arnin 
[^.v.j These categories of unbelievers in the Dir 
al-Islim called dhimmi and musta‘min have a legal 
claim to protection. Another class also distinguished 
from the mass of the kifirun are the renegades [see 
murtadd] for whom the law prescribes death, with 
the opportunity first of obeying a demand to return 
to Islam. The others, the unbelievers proper, who in 
this sense are also called kifirun afliyyun (or mushri- 
kin, in the narrower sense) have only to expect death 
or slavery [see 'abd] if they fall as prisoners of war 
into the hands of Muslims; if they are fortunate, they 
may be exchanged or released. (In many cases, e.g., in 
the gradual advance of Islam into Africa, the distinc¬ 
tion between renegades and pagans was difficult to 
ascertain and there are writings extant which deal 
specially with this question, cf. Ibn Hadjar al-Hay- 
taml, al-I’lim bi-Kawifi* al-Islim, lith. 1293).—3) In 
several further points the law discriminates between 
kuffir and believers; the very strict interpretation 


of the law is however in practice only held by a small 
minority. 

To understand the historical development 
in the attitude of Islam to the unbeliever, it should 
be observed that it was settled in the early centuries 
not so much by religious as by political and social 
conditions. Even down to the time of the Crusades 
there prevailed in Islam a tolerance towards the un¬ 
believer, especially the Ahl al-Kitab, such as is im¬ 
possible to imagine in contemporary Christendom. 
We find for example Christians in the highest official 
positions. In this early period there is no question 
of any religious fanaticism towards unbelievers. It 
was only aroused and nourished by the repeated wars 
with unbelievers (Crusades, wars with the Turks). 
War-psychology, on the other hand, at the time of 
the wars between Persia and Turkey could even 
bring it about that the Persians were called kuffir in 
Turkish fetwis etc. (see Peiewi, i, 311, 319), a name 
which the Turks themselves had applied to them 
in the proclamations of the Mahdi of the Sudan. 

Since in the modem period the trend of affairs 
has apparently been quite in the opposite direction, 
and Muslims have been more and more impeded in 
carrying out measures against the kuffar by the polit¬ 
ical decline of Islam and the rise of the unbelieving 
nations (pressure of the Powers, capitulations, etc.), 
the very feeling of impotence in face of these facts 
may have contributed not a little to the strengthening 
of hatred and to periodical manifestations of it (in 
massacres etc.). This also explains the grotesque 
caricature of the kifir, which has sometimes been 
found in the popular imagination at the present day 
(see Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, ii, 48 f.) and which 
isconnected with the ideas of the Arch-Kafir, Dadjdjal 
[j.v.] who bears k-f-r on his forehead (cf. I. Gold- 
ziher, in Der Islam, xi, 178). 

It may also be due to the hatred of the Franks 
(and to dogmatic squabbles) that kifir had developed 
into a term of abuse, so frequent in the Turkish 
form g l au>r (the Persian geber [see djabir] is said 
to be the same), although in theory it is ( ZDMG , 
lviii, 562) affirmed that the Muslim commits a 
punishable offence if he says to the Christian or Jew: 
“Thou unbeliever”. From the Turkish the word 
kifir has entered into most Slavonic languages. The 
Spanish cafre and the French ca/ard also go back to 
kifir or kuffir. (Cf. Erwin Rosen [i.e. Erwin Carte], 
Cafard, Ein Drama aus der Fremdenlegion in 4 A kten, 
Munich 1914). In two cases kafir has actually be¬ 
come a proper name, the name of a people, the 
Kaffirs, and of a country, Kafiristan [?.v.]. 

Kafir and kufr underwent a special development 
of meaning in the terminology of mysticism. Compare, 
for example, the well-known verse of Abu Sa'id [q.v.]: 
“So long as belief and unbelief are not perfectly 
equal, no man can be a true Muslim”, with the 
various explanations given in Muhammad A c la, 
Diet, of Technical Terms (ed. Sprenger, etc.), s.v., 
according to one of which kufr is just the equivalent 
of iman-i ftakiki. 

Bibliography. In addition to the sources 
already quoted above, see for the Old Arab 
poetry Ztschr. d. Dtsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch., xliv, 
544.—On the development of k f r in Syriac s. 
Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, i, 1798 f., in 
Aramaic: Levy, Chaldiisches W Or ter buck iiber 
die Targumim, p. 381 and his Neuhebriisches und 
chaldiisches IVorterbuch iiber die Talmudim und 
Midraschim, ii, 383 ff.—For the literature of 
Tradition the whole material is available in the 
Concordance et indices de la tradition musulmane 
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of Prof. A. J. Wensinck, who kindly called my 
attention to the tfadiths quoted above (cf. Hand¬ 
book, s.v. Kafir, Kufr). Dogmatic: al-Maturldi, 
Shark al-Fikh al-Akbar (Hayderabad 1321), 2 f., 9 
et passim ; Ibn Hazm, al-Faql fi 'l-Miial wa 'l-Nihal 
(Cairo 1320), iii, 142 ff.; Houtsma, De Strijd over het 
Dogma in den Islam tot op el-Ash’ari, 16 ff.; Gold¬ 
ziher, Vorlesungen, 101, 182 f., 202, 205; idem, 
Richtungen, 138, 156, 163, 179; Snouck Hurgronje, 
Mekkanische Sprichwdrter und Redensarten, 6o, 
note.—For other classifications of Kuffar see 
Mub- A‘la, Diet, of Techn. Terms , s.v. (and fol¬ 
lowing him, Hughes, Diet, of Islam, s.v. Kafir ); cf. 
also al-Djurdjanl, al-Ta’rifdt ed. Fliigel, s.v. 
Iman. —For Kuffar in Fikh-. Goldziher, Die 
gahiriten, 59 ff.; idem, Vorlesungen, 182; Juynboll, 
Handb. d. isldm. Gesetzes, 173.—Historical: 
Goldziher, Vorlesungen, 183 f.; Becker, Christentum 
und Islam, 15 ff.; Mez, Die Renaissance des I slams 
(Heidelberg 1922), 28 ff., especially 47 ff. On 
the so-called Kuffar al-Turk, of whom Barhe- 
braeus also speaks (Chronicon, ed. Bruns u. Kirsch, 
Leipzig 1789, 324), cf. Steinschneider, Polem. 
u. apologet. Literatur in arabischer Sprache, 
296.— Kafir in European languages: Miklosich, 
Die tiirkischen Elemente in den siidost- und osteuro- 
pdischen Sprachen, in Denhschriften der Wiener 
Akademie, xxxvii, (1888), 68, 154; Dozy and Engel- 
mann. Gloss, des mots espagnols et portugais dirivis 
de I’arabe, Leiden 1869, 245; Diez, Etymolog. 
Wbrterb. der roman. Sprachen, 5. Ausg., Bonn 
1887, 435; Lammens, Remarques sur les mots 
franqais dirivis de Varabe, Beirut, 64 f.; Yule- 
Burnell, Hobson-]obson' (1903), s.v. Caffer. —On 
the Mystics cf. now also Massignon, Essai sur les 
origines du lexique technique de la mystique mustil- 
mane, Paris 1922, 23, and idem, La passion d'al-Ho- 
sayn ibn-Mansour al-Hallaj, Paris 1922, p. 99 of the 
Index. Kafir, Kufr, Takfir and Ikfdr have often 
interested Muslim writers, and there are many 
titles in Brockelmann, for instance al-Adfwiba 
al-fakhira radd an ’an al-milla al-kdfira, Risdla 
fi (d’at al-kdfir, Risdla fi musdhabat al-kuffar, 
Risdla fi'l-hufr wa 'l-imdn, Diam’ alfaz al-kufr, 
Kashf al- 4 arar ’amman nakaha wa-kafar, Risdla 
fi takfir al-shi’a, Tanbih al-ghabi ’■aid takfir Ibn 
al-’Arabi, al-Khisdl al-mukaffira wa 'l-dhunub 
al-mukaddama wa 'l-mtpakhkhara, Takfir al- 
kabaHr wa 'l-ndfiya, Ikfdr al-rawdfi 4 , Risdla 
fi laft al-kufr wa 'l-ikfar wa 'l-takfir 

(W. Bjorkman) 

kAfiristAn (‘ ‘land of the unbelievers”), the 
name of a mountainous region of the Hindu Kush 
massif in north-eastern Afghanistan, until 
1896 very isolated and politically independent, but 
since the Afghan conquest of that date and the intro¬ 
duction of Islam known as Nuristan (“land of light”). 

Some older European writers mentioned what 
might be termed a “greater Kafiristan”, comprising 
such regions as Kafiristan in the restricted sense (see 
below), Laghman, Citral, Swat, Badjawr, Gilgit, etc. 
This corresponds roughly with the mediaeval Islamic 
region of Bolor (the Po-lo of the Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrims, Bolor of Marco Polo), which seems to have 
extended as far as Baltistan on the borders of Kash¬ 
mir and Tibet; the Ifudiid al-’dlam (end of the 4th/ 
10th century), tr. Minorsky, 121, 369-70, describes 
Bol6r as a vast country ruled by the BulOrin-Shah 
who was a Child of the Sun. Modern usage restricts 
Kafiristan to the region lying roughly between 
latitude 35°-36° N. and longitude 70 o -7i o 30' E., 
bounded on the west by the Pandjhlr River valley; 


on the east by the mountain range separating the 
Kunar-Bashgali valley from Citral (sc. the modern 
Afghan-Pakistani border); on the north by the 
mountains forming the watershed between the 
rivers of Kafiristan draining southwards and those 
of Mindjan and Badakhshan draining northwards 
to the Oxus; and on the south by the Kabul River 
valley. This last southern fringe of Kafiristan, the 
regions of Laghman and Kunar (called by the 
Afghans Kdfiristdn-i sufla), is ethnically Afghan and 
Pashto-speaking and forms the hinterland of Dia- 
lalabad. It is the more northerly region (Kdfiristdn-i 
’ulya) which is Kafiristan proper, comprising from 
west to east the basins of the Alishang and Alingar, 
of the Pe6 or Praisun and the Waigal, and of the 
Bashgal; above these steep-sided river valleys 
the Hindu Kush mountains rise almost to 20,000 feet. 
The inaccessibility of the region had made it a refuge 
area for a very old group of Indo-European peoples, 
probably mixed with an older substratum, and for a 
distinctive group of Indo-Iranian languages, the 
Kafiri ones, which form part of the wider Dardic 
group [see Afghanistan, ii, Ethnography, and 

DARDIC and KAFIR LANGUAGES]. 

The enduring paganism of the local peoples and 
their imperviousness to the Islam which came largely 
to surround them, account for the name Kafiristan, 
although an influence from the district names within 
Kafiristan of Katwar or Kator and the ethnic designa¬ 
tion Kati has been suggested. The distinction of 
“wearers of black” (Pers. Siydh-push, Pto. Torkafir), 
comprising five sub-tribes speaking Kati, and 
“wearers of white” (Pers. Safid-push, Pto. Spinkafir), 
comprising the Prasungeli, Wangeli, Wamais and 
Ashkuns, is an old one, but does not seem to have 
any scientific or ethnological basis. Anthropolog¬ 
ically, the Kafirs are dolichocephalic, with abundant, 
usually dark, hair, but with a noticeable strain of 
blue-eyed blonds. Whence popular tales that the 
Kafirs are descendants of Alexander the Great’s 
troops; a deputation came to Sir William Macnaghten 
in 1839 at Djalalabad during the First Afghan- 
British War, claiming kinship with the British 
troops. 

Parts of Kafiristan were in pre-Christian times 
probably part of the Greek satrapy of Paropamisa and 
inhabited by a people called the Kambodjas, mention¬ 
ed in the ASokan inscriptions. Alexander the Great 
campaigned in the Kunar valley en route for India 
(see Sir Thomas Holdich, The gates of India, London 
1910, 102-4). Then, in early Christian times, it came 
within the Kushan kingdom and the Buddhist pro¬ 
vince of KapiSa, so that southern Kafiristan, the 
region known as Lamakan, later Lamghan, was 
strongly Buddhist, as the survival there of stupas 
attests (see L. Edelberg, Fragments d'un st&pa dans 
la vallie du Kunar en Afghanistan, in Arts Asiatiques, 
iv/ 3 (1957), 199-206). It is probable that at this time 
the ethnic Kafirs occupied a wider geographical 
area than in more recent times, but were pushed 
northwards into the mountain fastnesses. 

The Muslims only reached the borders of Kafir¬ 
istan through the extension of Sjaffarid rule to the 
Kabul and Pandjhlr River valleys (later 3rd/9th cen¬ 
tury), and then through the establishment of the 
Ghaznawid sultanate in eastern Afghanistan. It is in 
the Ghaznawid historian BayhakI that the occurence 
of the name Kator/Katwar seems first to arise, when 
Sultan Mas'ud b. Mahmud is mentioned in connec¬ 
tion with the Kwtr (424/1033 or 425/1034) (Ta^rikh-i 
Mas’udi, ed. GhanI and Fayyac), Tehran 1324/1945, 
407, tr. Arends, Istorya Mas'uda', Moscow 1969, 504). 
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Mas‘ud’s father, the great Mahmud of Ghazna, had 
previously led an expedition in 417/1020-1 against the 
lion-worshipping infidels of what Gardlzl calls the 
Nur and KirJt valleys, the first name possibly to be 
connected with the modern place-name Nurgal in the 
lower Kunar valley, i.e., southeastern KSfiristan 
(K. Zayn al-akhbdr, ed. Ni?im, Berlin 1928, 78-9, 
tr. Bosworth, in East and West, N'.S. xvi (1966), 
341-2; cf. Ni?im, The life and times of Sultan Malt- 
mud of Ohaina, (Cambridge 1931, 74-5, and Bever¬ 
idge’s Appendix X to her tr. of the Babur-nama, 
xxiii-xxiv). 

Marco Polo mentions the land of the Pasciai idol¬ 
aters, ten days’ journey south of Badakhshan, which 
may refer to the Kafirs as much as to the Pasha’is 
proper of the south-western fringes of Kafiristan; a 
ioth/i6th century source, the account of the Muslim 
expedition of 990/1582 (see below), shows that some 
of the so-called Kafirs of that time were in fact 
Pasha 1 ! speakers. It is clear, however, that Marco 
Polo never visited this area himself, but must have 
relied on reports of the Mongol general Nekiider’s 
march from Badakhshan to Citral and Kashmir 
across the Kafiristan mountains in c. 658/1260 (see 
Yule, The book of Set Marco Polo the Venetian, Lon¬ 
don 1871, i, 155; Cordier, Notes and addenda to Sir 
Henry Yule's edition, London 1920, 23, 25). 

En route for his Indian campaign in 800/1398, Ti¬ 
mur acceded to the complaints of the people of Anda- 
r5b about the depredations of the pagan “Kators and 
Siyah-push”, and led an expedition via the Khawak 
Pass into western KSfiristan. Some of the Kafirs are 
said to have accepted Islam, but this can only have 
been a temporary conversion; an important part of 
his troops was ambushed, and he finally retreated 
(Malfiifdt-i Timuri, in Elliott and Dowson, The 
history of India as told by its own historians, London 
1866-77, iii, 400-8). The Timflrid Mahmud MIrza b. 
Abl Sa'Id (d. 900/1495) is said to have campaigned 
twice in Kafiristan, gaining thereby the title of 
GAdzi, and Muhammad Haydar Dughlat, the future 
conqueror of Kashmir, led a raid in 934/1527-8 into 
what he calls "Buluristan” ( Babur-nama, tr. A. S. 
Beveridge, London 1912-21, i, 46; Muhammad 
Haydar, Ta’rikh-i Rashidi, a history of the Moghuls 
of Central Asia, tr. E. Denison Ross and N. Elias, 
London 1895, 384-6). Babur gives a valuable geo¬ 
graphical description of southern Kafiristan, with 
emphasis on its rich fruits and on the wine produced 
by the Kafirs, who exported it to Badjawr. He also 
speaks of Muslim nimlas or half-breeds, who were 
probably converted Kafirs and who still mixed 
with the Kafirs, living at CaghinsarSy at the con¬ 
fluence of the Kunar and Pei Rivers (Babur-nama, 
tr. i, 210-14, 371-2). Babur himself made various 
incursions via the Lamghan district into the southern 
fringes of Kafiristan. In the winter of 913/1507-8 he 
crossed the Bad-i Pish or Bad-i Pakht Pass linking 
the lower Alishang and Kabul River valleys, causing 
an inscription to be carved above the pass com¬ 
memorating his transit (the existence in modern 
times of this inscription has been noted by several 
observers, but it has not so far been scientifically 
described); in 926/1520 at the B4d-i Pish Pass 
again, he received the submission of certain Kafirl 
chiefs, who brought gifts of wine ( Baburnama, tr. 

1,209,343-4. 421-3). 

In the Mughal period, the Jabakat-i Akbari laconic¬ 
ally mentions that in 990/1582 the Emperor Akbar, 
whilst at DjalSlabad, sent an expedition against the 
infidels of Katwar (Elliott and Dowson, op. cit., v, 
425). This detail can now be amply supplemented by 


the account in 16 ddstans or epic narratives of the 
Kadi Muhammad Salim, who accompanied this expe¬ 
dition as a preacher and encourager of the Muslim 
troops; Kadi Muhammad’s work has been edited by 
G. Scarcia as the Sifat-nama-yi DarviS Muhammad 
ffan-i Gazi, cronaca di una crociata musulmana con- 
tro i Kafiri di Lagman nell' anno 1582 (Rome 1965). 
The leader of the expedition, Muhammad Hakim (d. 
992/1584 or 994/1586), was Akbar’s younger brother 
and governor of Kabul, and was also a strong ad¬ 
herent of the missionary-minded Nakshbandiyya 
§ufl order. The area attacked was the south-western 
part of Kafiristan, including the lower basin of the 
Alishang and Alingar Rivers, where the Muslim 
forces established various strongpoints against the 
KSfirs. 

After this period, there is substantially silence 
until the 19th century, when British travellers and 
officials began to take an interest in Kafiristan as 
a still-independent buffer-zone between British India 
and the amirate of Afghanistan. Thus Mountstuart 
Elphinstone described the topography of the land of 
the “Seeapoosh Caufirs, a strange and interesting 
people”, and gave the pioneering account of the 
Kafirs’ customs and social organization, based on the 
reports of a Muslim envoy to Kamdesh in the Bashgal 
valley ( An account of the kingdom of Caubul, and its 
dependencies, in Persia, Tartary, and India *, London 
1842, i, 130-2, ii, 373-87). D. Masson also wrote on 
Kafiristan in his Narrative of various journeys in 
Balochistan, Afghanistan and the Punjab, London 
1842. Col. J. Biddulph, like these previous writers, 
did not know Kafiristan at first-hand, though he was 
familiar with the adjacent regions of Citral, Hunza, 
Gilgit, etc., and had received deputations of Kafirs 
in Citral in 1878. In his Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh 
(Calcutta 1880), he devoted a chapter to the “Siah 
Posh”, in which he included the Kalash of southern 
Citral, still today pagan in part, with considerable 
ethnological comment, and gave specimens of the 
Bashgali (i.e., Kati) language (op. cit., 126-33, cxlv- 
cliii). The first European to penetrate deep into Ka¬ 
firistan personally was Col. Lockhart, who was head¬ 
ing a mission in 1885-6 to examine the Hindu Kush 
passes and who spent some days amongst the Katis 
of the upper Bashgal valley. Soon afterwards, Capt. 
(later Sir) George Robertson, later British Agent in 
Gilgit, spent almost a year (1890-1) amongst the 
Katis at Kamdesh in the upper Bashgal valley 
adjacent to Citral; his account of the Kafirs still in 
their pre-Muslim phase of existence, The Kafirs of 
the Hindu-Kush (London 1896), remains a classic of 
ethnology. 

The paganism of the Kafirs was a mixture of poly¬ 
theism and animism. The $ifat-nama of Kadi Muham¬ 
mad Salim mentions three of the gods whom the 
Kafirs invoked against the Muslims, sc. Pandad, 
Sh.r.w.y. and Lamandl, and Scarcia has suggested a 
possible connexion with the cult of Siva, in view of 
the long exposure of the Kabul River valley to 
Indian cultural and religious influences (op. cit., cll 
ff.). Robertson says that the Kafir pantheon was 
headed by Imra the creator god, from whom sprang 
other gods such as Gish the war god, the goddess 
DIzanS and many lesser ones; there was also much 
emphasis on demons and evil spirits who needed 
constant propitation. The politico-social system 
was locally-based, tribal and oligarchical. Tribal 
affairs were directed by a council of senior clan 
headmen (jasts), and 13 magistrates (ur, urir) were 
elected annually for the actual conduct of govern¬ 
ment. Status was measured by wealth, symbolized 
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by the giving of feasts and potlatches, and by 
prowess in warfare, especially when the killing of 
Muslims was involved. As well as the full tribesmen, 
there was a class of poor freemen, mainly herdsmen; 
a class of artisans, the bans; and a small slave class, 
who were captives from warfare and who were 
considered to be ritually impure. The status of 
Kafir! women was low, with polygamy as the norm; 
marriage was exogamous outside the clan. Note¬ 
worthy as part of the material culture of the Kafirs 
was the carving of wood into images and into the 
characteristic stools and chairs. Specimens of these 
may be seen in the Kabul Museum and in western 
ones like the Linden-Museum of Stuttgart; and see 
on the craft, R. Henkl, The wooden sculptures of 
Kafiristan, in JRAS Bengal, Letters, xvi/i (1950), 
65-72, and J. Auboyer, The art of Afghanistan, 
London 1968, Pis. 134-40. 

In the 1893 Kabul agreement between Sir Mor¬ 
timer Durand and the Afghan amir 'Abd al-Rahman 
Khan [4.V.], Kafiristan was left outside the British 
Indian territory, and the amir in 1895-6 led an 
expedition into Kafiristan, bringing the territory 
under Afghan sovereignty and implanting Islam 
amongst the pagan Kafirs (see Mir Munshi Sultan 
Mahomed Khan, The life of Abdur Rahman, London 
1900, i, 199-202). Today, most of Kafiristan, now 
Nuristan, falls administratively within the provinces 
or wilayats of Laghman and Kunar, with Mirtalam 
in the lower Alingar valley as an important centre; 
the population of the region has been estimated at 
between 40,000 and 60,000. 

Bibliography: Most of the detailed studies 
have been cited within the article. Scarcia’s edition 
of the Sifat-nama of Kad' Muhammad Salim, CVI- 
CLVI, contains an extensive account of the early 
history of Kafiristan. For geography and topo¬ 
graphy, see W. Barthold, Istoriko-geografiCeskii 
obzor Irana, St. Petersburg 1903, 56-7; M. Voigt, 
Kafiristan, Breslau 1933; and J. Humlum et alii, 
La geographic de l’Afghanistan, etude d'un pays 
aride, Copenhagen 1959, 91-2, 107-10. For a 
synthesis of the information of Robertson and the 
earlier writers with recent ethnological and an¬ 
thropological fieldwork in Kafiristan, see P. Snoy, 
Die Kafiren, Formen der Wirtschaft und geistigen 
Kultur, diss. Frankfurt a/M 1962 (with detailed 
bibliography on all aspects of the region), and 
also A. R. Palwal, History of former Kafiristan, 
10 parts in Afghanistan, xxi-xxiv (Kabul 1968-71). 
Snoy, Nuristan und Mungan, in Tribus, Verdffent- 
lichungen des Linden-Museums, no. 14 (Stuttgart 
1965), 101-48, repr. in Sonderdrucke der Mit- 
glieder der Siidasien-Institut der Universitdt Hei¬ 
delberg, no. 8, deals with the material culture 
and artifacts of these two regions and their econ¬ 
omic relations. Amongst historical and general 
works on Afghanistan which include sections on 
Kafiristan or refer to the region, see V. M. Masson 
and V. A. Romodin, Istoriya Afganistana, Moscow 
t964-5, index; D. N. Wilbur et alii, Afghanistan, 
its people, its society, its culture, New Haven 
1962, 50-2; M. Klimburg, Afghanistan, das Land 
im historischen Spannungsfeld Mittelasiens, Vienna 
1966, 133-4; and W. K. Fraser-Tytler, Afghanistan, 
a study of political developments in Central and 
Southern Asia *, London 1967, 5, 57-60. 

(C. E. Bosworth) 

KAFIRKCB, which is recorded only in the plural 
form kdfirkubat, is formed from the Arab word kafir 
[y.v.] (impious, unfaithful) and the present participle 
of the Persian verb kUbidan (to strike, to crush). It 


denotes a club, literally a “heathen-basher”. The term 
is testified, in 'Irak, from the end of the 2nd/8th cen¬ 
tury, by Arab writers and chroniclers: al-Diahiz. 
Abu Hanlfa al-DInawarl, etc. (see Bibl. below), but 
al-Tabari already cites it when describing the inci¬ 
dents arising in 66/685 during the revolt of al-Muklj- 
tar [4.0.], and his Shi'ite followers, al-Khashabivva 
[4.1.'.], who were given the name because they fought 
with khushub (clubs; see De Goeje, Glossary to al-Taba 
ri, CCXXI, CDLV); however, other interpretations of 
the name of this sect have been put forward (see TA). 
According to Abu IJanifa al-DInawari, al-Akhbdr al- 
tiwal, 343, the appellation kdfirkubat originated on the 
contrary in the uprising of Abu Muslim’s [4.0.] fol¬ 
lowers in Khurasan: indfafal al-nas c ala Abi Muslim 
min Hardt . . . fa-tawdfaw djami can musawwidi 
'l-thiydb wa-kad sawwadu an$dfa al-khushub allati 
ma t ahum wa-sammawhd kdfirkubat : “the men con¬ 
verged on Abu Muslim from Herat. . . they arrived 
dressed entirely in black and had also blackened the 
short clubs they called kdfirkubat''. 

It should be noted that this term does not appear 
in such Arab dictionaries as the LA, Jfamus, TA, 
etc., nor in Desmaison’s French-Persian dictionary. 
Nor does it seem to have been used outside the 'Iraki 
sphere. It is not to be found in the works of Egyptian 
writers such as al-Makri2i or al-Kalkashandi, who 
use the term dabbus for a club; Ibn Khaldun does 
not employ it nor does Dozy mention it. It would thus 
seem to be a term bom of a particular period and in 
a relatively circumscribed area which swiftly became 
obsolete. 

Bibliography: Djabi?, Baydn, ed. SandubI, i, 
142 (in an anonymous verse); idem, RasdHl, ed. 
H3run, Cairo 1384/1964, i, 20 (in a list of arms 
carried by the Turks); Abu Hanlfa Dinawarl, 
al-Akhbdr al-fiwdl, ed. Cairo 1330, 343, "Cairo i960 
(in connection with the uprising of Abu Muslim’s 
followers); Tabari, ii, 694, 1. 15 (the year 66/685, in 
connection with al-Khashabiyya), iii, 1686, 1. 13, 
1587,1. 4, 1689, 1. 17 (the year 251/865, in connec¬ 
tion with the war waged bv the pro-al-Amin 
‘Ayydrun of Baghdad against al-Mabnun); Mas' 
udl, Murudf, vi, 114 = ed. Pellat, iv, § 2328 
where kdfirkubat has been substituted in an anec¬ 
dote concerning Umm Salama, the wife of Caliph 
al-Saffah; Aghdni, ed. Dar al-kutub, iv, 346 (an¬ 
other anecdote concerning the same caliph); De 
Goeje, Glossary to Tabari, CDLV; I. Friedlaender, 
The heterodoxies of the Shiites, in JAOS (xxix), 
1908, 93-5. (M. ChouImi) 

&AFIYA (a.), plur. kawdfin, term in prosody, 
meaning “rhyme”. Goldziher (Abh. zur Arabischen 
Philologie, Leiden 1896, i, 83-105; cf. R. Blachfere, 
Deuxieme contribution, in Arabica vi (1959), 141) 
has shown that the word meant originally “lampoon”, 
then “line of poetry”, “poem” and, that these earlier 
senses survived in Islamic times after the word had 
also come to be used in the technical sense of 
“rhyme”. He derives kdfiya from kafan, “nape of 
the neck" (and the corresponding verb kafa, “to hit 
the nape of the neck”) and draws attention to pas¬ 
sages in which lampoons and curses are compared to 
dangerous missiles wounding the head or other parts 
of the body. The native lexicographers connect the 
term in various ways with the verb kafd in the sense 
of “to follow” ( e.g ., it "follows upon every line of 
poetry”). They believe that "rhyme” is the original 
meaning and that “line of poetry”, “poem” are sec¬ 
ondary (see Freytag, DarstcUung, 296-7). 

The theory of the kdfiya is usually considered a 
special science distinct from the Him alAaruf or 
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“science of metre” [see £ arup]. It teaches how verses 
should end as regards consonants and vowels and 
which letters can be used as rhyme consonants and 
which not. 

Many authorities attribute to Khalil b. Abmadfa.v.] 
a definition according to which the kdfiya comprises 
the group of consonants beginning with the vowelled 
consonant (one version says: the vowel of the vowelled 
consonant) immediately preceding the last two quies¬ 
cent consonants of the verse, but various other defi¬ 
nitions are attributed to him as well as to later 
authorities (Ibn Kaysan, K. talkib al-kawd.fi, 48, 54, 
asserts that Khalil b. Ahmad used the term kdfiya 
in the sense of "rhyme consonant”). According to 
the Arab view a verse always ends in a quiescent 
consonant, since they also consider as such the alif 
waw, and yd ’ of prolongation. A distinction is made, 
however, between a kdfiya in which the rhyme con¬ 
sonant is not followed by a letter of prolongation, 
called kdfiya mukayyada, “fettered kdfiya (as in yak- 
tul), and a kdfiya to which such a letter of prolonga¬ 
tion is attached (as in yaktulu, yaktuli, yaktuld). In 
the case of u and I the waw and yd 1 of prolongation are 
usually not written and their presence (in a vowelled 
text) is marked only by a famma or kasra added to 
the rhyme consonant. This type of kdfiya as well 
as the various types where the rhyme consonant is 
followed by a short vowel and a vowelled or quiescent 
Ad’ is called kdfiya mutlaka, “loose kdfiya" (some 
speak of the rawi mukayyad and the rawi muflak, 
the “fettered rhyme consonant” and the “loose 
rhyme consonant”). 

The consonants of the kdfiya are six in number: 

(1) the rawi or rhyme letter which, since it occurs 
in every type of kdfiya, is considered its principal 
consonant after which famous poems are often named, 
e.g., the Ldmiyya of al-Shanfara, the Td’iyya of 
'Umar b. al-Fari<l; (2) as an annex to the rawi, the 
wafl or sila, i.e., a letter of prolongation following 
the rawi (as noted above the alif is the only one that 
is always written in this capacity).The wa$l can also 
consist of a vowelless ha ’ preceded by a short vowel 
(as in yaktuluh, yaktulih, yaktulah) or a ha ’ followed 
by a letter of prolongation and preceded by a short 
vowel; (3) the khurudf, the letter of prolongation 
following the ha ’ as wa$l (as in yaktuluhu, yaktuluhd, 
ta c fihi, etc.). Being a letter of prolongation it is 
considered quiescent, but indicated only in the case 
of alif\ (4) the ridf, i.e., the waw and yd’ immediately 
preceding the rawi as letters of prolongation or to 
mark the diphtongs aw and ay, and the alif as letter 
of prolongation in the same position; (5) the /a’sis, 
an alif of prolongation placed before the rawi and 
separated from it by a consonant, the dakhil, which 
may be changed at will. In case the /a’sis and the 
rawi belong to different words, the second word 
should be a separate pronoun or a preposition with 
a pronominal suffix (as in "annahd hiyd, badd liyd, 
but cf. Luziim, 11-2; TanukhI, K. al-Kawdfi, 84-5); 
(6) the dakhil just mentioned. 

The vowels of the kdfiya are likewise six in number: 
(1) the ma&ra or mu4ird, the vowel of the rawi] (2) 
the nafddk, the vowel of the Ad’ serving as wafl] (3) 
the tawdfih, the vowel before the quiescent rawi 
(according to others also before the vowelled rawi)-, 

(4) the kadhw, the vowel immediately before the ridf ; 

(5) the isAAd', the vowel of the dakhil (there is some 
confusion over this term since it is sqmetimes limited 
to the vowel of the dakhil in a kdfiya mutlaka, and 
is also reported to have been applied to the short 
vowel preceding the rawi in a kdfiya mutlaka with 
out fa’sis); (6) the rass, the vowel immediately 


before the alif of the /a’sis (always a of course). 

The two quiescent consonants of the rawi may be 
separated by as many as four vowels. Thus five dif¬ 
ferent types can be distinguished: (1) the mutakdwis 
in which the two quiescent consonants are separated 
by four vowelled consonants (as in faw[k a kadami]h ); 

(2) the mutardkib in which three vowelled consonants 
stand between the two quiescents (as in fi[diabali]y)-, 

(3) the mutaddrik in which two vowelled consonants 
separate the two quiescents (as in kad[fa c a]l) ; (4) 
the mutawdtir in which there is one vowelled conso¬ 
nant between the two quiescents (as in i>d[/i]y); (5) 
the mutarddif in which the two quiescent consonants 
come in immediate succession. This happens in prin¬ 
ciple only in Ad/iyas with a ridf (Ad/, layl. etc.) and 
forms like al-nakr are rare and not considered per¬ 
missible by some scholars. 

Two different types of kdfiya may not be used in 
one and the same poem, except in certain forms of 
the metres sari c and (rarely) Admit where faHun may 
alternate with fdHlun. Nor are any changes allowed 
in five of the six consonants mentioned above (the 
dakhil being the exception), and, generally speaking, 
in the vowels (see the exceptions noted below). Vio¬ 
lations of these rules were designated at an early 
date by special terms on the meaning of which con¬ 
siderable uncertainty existed at first (see Bonebakker, 
The Kitdb nakd al-shfr, Leiden 1956, Intro., 20-2, 
25-6, 34-5; Blachfere, op. cit., 137-40, 149-50): (1) the 
ikwd ’, the change of the vowel madfrd. The older 
poets occasionally allow themselves to alternate 
u with i (see J. Fuck, '■Arabiya, Paris 1955, 41; 
al-Akhfash al-Awsaffj.v.]; K. al-Kawafi, 42, suggests 
that this change was very common), and less fre¬ 
quently u or i with a. If, however, the rawi is fol¬ 
lowed by the letter /id’ as wafl, the ikwd ’ seems to 
be rare ( Luziim, 32-3; but cf. '/Ad, v, 508); (2) the 
*A/d’, the substitution of a cognate letter for the rawi, 
e.g., nun for mim, the substitution of a letter that 
is unrelated being sometimes designated by the 
special term idfaza or ifadra (for other interpretations 
of these terms see l Umda, i, 132-3, 143-4; TanukhI, 
K. al-Kawdfi, 134); (3) the sindd, a violation of rules 
applying to vowels and consonants that precede the 
rawi, namely (a) the sindd al-tawdfih, the changing 
of the vowel immediately preceding the quiescent 
rawi, though the interchange of u and i is generally 
allowed and even the alternation of the a with the two 
others occurs frequently; (b) the sindd al-ishbd ( , the 
changing of the vowel of the dakhil, the alternation of 
the u with the i being a less serious defect than that of 
the a with the other two (especially in the case of 
a kdfiya mukayyada, see Luziim, 25-7, 31 and Umda, 
i, 138); (c) the sindd al-kadhw, the changing of the 
vowel immediately preceding the ridf. The fladhw and 
the ridf together form the long vowels fi and i and the 
diphthongs aw and ay. One can alternate u with i and 
aw with ay (undesirable in the case of a kdfiya 
mukayyada according to Luziim, 28-9; cf. also 
Akhfash. K. al-Kawdfi, 15; TanukhI, K. al-Kawdfi, 
90, 110-11), but other combinations, e.g., * with ay 
constitute a sindd ; (d) the sindd al-ridf, the rhyming 
of a line that has a ridf with one that has not (though 
occasionally this happens with aw and ay, the waw 
and the yd’ being considered consonants in such 
cases; see Luziim, 21-2 and Freytag, op. cit., 313-4); 
(e) the sindd al-ta'sis, the rhyming of a line that has 
/a’sis with one that has not (though again it may 
happen that such a line is introduced in a poem with¬ 
out /a’sis, especially in cases where the vowel of the 
dakhil is fatfuz-, see Luziim, 20-1; TanukhI, K. al- 
Kawdfi, 130-1; and cf. Akhfash, K. al-Kawdfi, 15-6). 
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It should be noted, however, that no uniformity 
of opinion exists on the extent to which alternations 
of vowels are permissible (somewhat different rules 
apply to strophic poetry, see W. Hoenerbach, Die 
vulgdrarabische Poctik. . . des Safiyaddin Hilli, Wies¬ 
baden 1956, Intro., 22-3), and that the short vowel 
immediately preceding the rawi in a loose kafiya 
(for which some adopt the term ishbd'-) may alternate 
freely. 

Two futher defects of the rhyme should be men¬ 
tioned here, the ifa’ and the tadmin or tatmim. The 
ita’ occurs when the same word in the same meaning 
is repeated in the kdfiyas of lines belonging to the 
same poem, though this repetition is permissible in 
cases where more than seven lines intervene, there 
is a change of theme, or cases where one of the two 
words has the article and the other not (for further 
details, including a stricter interpretation of what 
constitutes an ifa’ attributed to Khalil, see Akhfash. 
K. al-Kawafi, 55-64; l Ikd, v, 508; Waft, 242-3). 
The tadmin, “enjambement”, occurs when one line 
runs into another in such a way that the end of the 
line only gives a complete sense when we add the 
beginning of the next (for further details see tadmIn). 

The above by no means covers all the defects of 
the rhyme and the terms for these defects listed by 
the critics. It also makes no mention of the various 
defects connected with the common practice of 
rhyming the first two hemistichs of a poem (see 
below). For further details see especially Akhfash. 
K. al-Kawafi, 64-8; Tanukhi. K. al-Kawafi, 65-8, 
123-4, 135-6; c Umda, i, 149-541 Wifi, 250-3. 

In general the letters alif, ha’, wdw, and yd’ 
cannot be used as rawi, unless they belong to the 
root of a verb or noun, important exceptions being 
the pronominal suffixes -hu {-hi) and -ha following 
a long vowel or a sttkun, the waw and the yd’ in the 
diphthongs aw and ay, and the yd’ that is preceded 
by a long vowel or is itself vowelled, and the yd’ 
marking long i in a shortened nisba ending ( c Adi for 
c Adiyy ). Thus, for instance, the ha’ in ‘ asahu, the 
wdw in ramaw, and the yd’ in irday and in fu’ddiyd 
can be rawi though these letters are not part of the 
root, but the alif in dakhald (inflexion of the dual of 
a verb), the yd’ in uktuli and kitdbi (inflexion of the 
feminine of a verb and pronominal suffix of a noun 
respectively), the wdw in katalu (inflexion of the 
plural of a verb), and the ha’ in hitabuhu (prenominal 
suffix of a noun) and in rahmah (where the ha’ re¬ 
places the feminine ending 1 of a noun) are wasl. 
The «iJ» of the tanwin and the second energetic form 
of the verb cannot be used either as rawi or as wasl. 
But there is no agreement on these rules. Exceptions 
occur and letters belonging to the root, e.g., the 
ha’ in ablah from b-l-h and the wdw in yahlu from 
h l-w, can also be wasl. Some prefer adopting the 
pronominal suffixes -ka and -hi of the second person 
singular and the td’ of the third person fern. sing, 
of the perfect tense as wa?l rather than as rawi, so 
that for instance tfarabat rhymes with katabat, but 
not with wazanat. Where the poet doubles the rhyme 
consonant, adopts a second rhyme consonant, or im¬ 
poses upon himself some other rule that is not 
prescribed by the theorists we have the figure luzum 
rna la yaltam [q.v.], also called iltizam, i*ndt, or 
tashdid. 

In the kafiya the final syllables of word are often 
subject to changes, the most important of which are 
the following: (1) final short vowels are dropped or 
lengthened, the tanwin disappearing at the same time 
(zayd or zaydu for zaydun, al-ndr or al-naru for 
al-ndru) (2) the td’ of the feminine ending may be 


changed into ha’ and in that case the ending is 
dropped (raftmah for raftmatun)-, (3) in the kafiya 
mukayyada the vowel of the final letter may be trans¬ 
ferred to the penultimate letter if it is unvowelled 
(1 al-nakur for al-nakru to avoid the unacceptable form 
al-nakr) ; (4) a quiescent ha’ may be added to verbal 
forms from which the last letter of the root has dis¬ 
appeared ( iktadih for iktadt) and to the pronominal 
suffix of the first person singular; (5) the hamza at 
the end of a word may be replaced by a wdw or yd’ 
of prolongation which may serve as waft (hazi for 
hdzi’). Ibn Kaysan, Talkib, 53-4, 60-1, draws atten¬ 
tion to the musical qualities of the ta’sis, the ridf, 
the ftla, and the khurudf as vowels that can be 
lengthened in recitation and singing, thus marking 
clearly the end of a metrical unit. Others discuss 
in detail the practice of tarannum, i.e., the lengthening 
of the final vowel in the kafiya muflaka in singing, 
and three alternate modes of solemn recitation: (a) 
the method followed by the Hidjazis who pronounced 
these vowels as long even when there was no taran¬ 
num, (b) the practice of the tribe of Tamlm (according 
to Akhfash, K. al-K.awdfi, 105, also of Kays) who 
pronounced the final vowel with tanwin, and (c) the 
rejection of final vowels, apparently even in cases 
where one of these three methods would violate the 
metrical pattern of the verse (see also Akhfash, K. 
al-Kawafi, 12-3, 34-7; Freytag, op. cit., 323-4, where 
specific terms for the long vowels are mentioned). 

In all classical forms of poetry the same rhyme 
is maintained throughout the poem. Moreover, the 
rhyme also appears at the end of the first hemistich 
of the first line (except in the metre radfaz[q.v.] 
where there are no hemistichs), resulting often in a 
shortening or lengthening of its last foot to make it 
conform to the pattern of the last foot of the second 
hemistich. This practice is called tejri 1 and the 
critics note that some of the older poets omit the 
tosri' in the first line, but use it in some other line 
of the poem. They also quote early examples of the 
use of internal rhyme (see Kud&ma, Nakd, 14-9; for 
the possible connections between these examples and 
the post-classical forms of strophic poetry see E. 
Garcia G6mez, Una “pre-MuwaHaha” in Al-Andalus, 
xxi, 1956, 406-14; E. Wagner, Abu Nuwds, Wies¬ 
baden 1965, 227 ff.). The common term for internal 
rhyme is tarsi c , but a number of other terms was 
introduced by later theorists to distinguish different 
and sometimes complicated patterns (see A. F. M. 
von Mehren, Die Rhctorik der Araber, Vienna 1853 
[repr. Hildesheim 1970], 168-9, for definitions and 
examples of some of the most important terms). 
Other devices include the repetition at the beginning 
of the line of the rhyme word of the preceding line 
and the use of a double kafiya throughout the poem, 
each kafiya marking the end of a metrical pattern 
(see Mehren, op. cit., 165, 173). 

In keeping with the critics’ view that each line of 
poetry should, as far as possible, contain a complete 
statement, all treatises on rhetoric give attention to 
questions of style and figures of speech that affect 
the choice of the rhyme word. Besides formulating 
some obvious conclusions on how to avoid stopgaps, 
the critics recommend structuring the line in such a 
way that the listener can almost predict the kafiya. 
This may be achieved, for instance, by leading the 
hearer to anticipate the repetition of a word that has 
occurred earlier in the line or one of its paronyms, 
or by making some rhetorical device depend on the 
last word of the line, e.g., karam, “forbidden”, in 
the kafiya to create an antithesis with mukallal, “de¬ 
clared lawful”, earlier in the line (tashim, tawshik, 
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irsdd, see Mehren, op. cit., 102-3; cf. also 161-4). 
Some authorities recommend basing the line, if pos¬ 
sible, on a kdfiya one has selected in advance and 
$afadlfv.r.] holds that in the double entendre (tawriya) 
the effect of the figure will be more striking if the 
homonym on which it depends comes only at the end 
(see Bonebakker, Some early definitions of the taw¬ 
riya, The Hague 1966, 97). The kdfiya should not 
contain any expression from which an evil omen could 
be drawn. 

Bibliography. Discussions of the kdfiya 
appear in almost every work on literary theory 
and criticism and it is impossible to offer a com¬ 
prehensive bibliography. The following list, more¬ 
over, does not mention treatises and special mono¬ 
graphs that have already been summarized in 
Western handbooks or in the article ‘arud. 

Akhfash, K. al-Kawdfi, ed. ‘Izzat Hasan (Da¬ 
mascus, 1390/1970) (fundamental); Kudama, Nakd 
al-shiH, ed. Bonebakker (Leiden, 1956), 2, 7-9, 
19-23, 96-9, 108-11, J40-2; Ibn KaysSn, K. Tal- 
kib al-kawdfi, ed. W. Wright in Opuscula Arabica 
(Leiden, 1859); Ibn TabitabS, '■Iydr al-shi’r, Cairo 
1956, 5, 102-n, 127-8; Ibn ‘Abd Sabbih, al- c Ikd 
al-farid, ed. Ahmad Amin et al., v (Cairo, 1365/ 
1946), 496-508; 'Abd al-Baki al-Tanukhl. K. al- 
Kawdft, ed. ‘Umar al-As c ad and Mubyiddln Rama¬ 
dan (Beirut, 1389/1970); Abu Hilal al-'Askarl, K. 
al-$ind c atayn, Cairo 71/1952, 375-88, 445*51; 
Marzuki, Shark diwdn al-hamasa, ed. Ahmad 
Amin and ‘Abd al-Salam Harun (Cairo, 1371/1951- 
t373/i953), i, 9, II; Abu i-‘Aia’ al-Ma‘arri, 
(Shark) Luzum ma Id yalzam, ed. jahi Husayn 
and Ibrahim al-Abyari (Cairo, n.d.), i, 5-51 
(fundamental); Ibn Rashlk, al- c Umda, Cairo 1353/ 
1934, i, 129-58, 164, ii, 3 - 5 , 25-33, 54-7, 69-70, 
292-3; ‘Abd Allah b. Mub. al-Khafadii. Sirr 
al-fafdha, Cairo, 1372/1953, 180-1, 183, 186-8, 
210-5, 217-25; Tibrlzl, al-Wdfi fi 'l-*arud wa-’l- 
kawdfi, ed. ‘Umar Yabya and Fakhr al-DIn Kaba- 
wa (Aleppo, 1390/1970); Usama b. Munkidh, al- 
Badi ‘ fi nakd aTshiH, Cairo 1380/1960, 63-72, 
116-20, 127-8; Piya’ al-DIn Ibn al-Athlr, al-Mathal 
al-sd*ir, Cairo 1358/1939, i, 242-6, 264-78, ii, 
348-53, 359-61; Ibn Abi ’ 1 -I$ba‘, Tahrir al-Tah- 
bir, Cairo 1383/1963, 116-8, 224-41, 263-7, 295-308, 
316-20, 386, 391-2, 517-24, 527-31; idem, Badi 1 
al-lfupdn, Cairo 1377/1957, 36-7, 89-93, 100-2, 
108-9, 227-38; Hazim al-Kart&djannl, Minhddf al- 
bulaghd ’, Tunis 1966, 206-7, 271-84, 285-6; Ibn 
Hidjdja, Khizdnat al-adab, Cairo 1304/1886, 78-9, 
100-2, 114-6, 119-21, 126-31, 169-70, 173, 234-5, 
366, 370-1, 374-5, 422-3, 434-5, 438-9; Ibn Ma'sum, 
Anwar al-rab?, Nadjaf 1388/1968-1389/1969, ii, 
149 - 58 , iii, 32-8, 45 - 51 , 71-108, iv, 336 - 55 , v, 
181-4, 271-5, 333-7, vi, 93-100, 151-2, 162-5, 190- 
203, 249, 310-3 (the works by Ibn Abi ’ 1 -I?ba‘, Ibn 
Hidjdja, and Ibn Ma’sum supplement Mehren’s 
Rhetorik ); G. W. Freytag, DarsteUung der A rabischen 
Verskunst, Bonn, 1830 (reprint Osnabriick 1968), 
296-318 (etymologies of technical terms); Silvestre 
de Sacy, Orammaire arabe,' Paris 1831, ii, 651-61; 
D. Vernier, Orammaire arabe, Beirut 1891, 520-31; 
W. Wright, A Grammar of the Arabic Language *, 
Cambridge 1896-8, ii, 350-8, 368-73 (forms of 
words in rhyme); A. Trabulsi, La critique pottique 
des Arabes jusqu'au Ve siicle de I'Htgire, Damascus 
1956, 177-85; Blachfcre, Lilt., 359-60, 264-5, 
555-6, 683; H. Birkeland, Altarabische Pausal- 
formen, Oslo 1940; H. Fleisch, Traitl de philologie 
arabe (Beirut i960), 192-3; M. C. Lyons and P. 
Cachia, The Effect of Monorhyme on Arabic Poetic 


Production in Journal of Arabic Literature, i (1970), 
3-13; art. sadj‘. (S. A. Bonebakker) 

alKAFIYAD.II. MUIJYl AL-DlN MUHAMMAD B. 
sulayman al-hanafI, gth-isth century scholar and 
prolific writer on many subjects. Born in, or rather, 
after, 788/1386-87 in Sarukhan [q.v.] in a place called 
Kokdjekl, apparently situated near Bergama as 
indicated by the additional nisba al-Barghaml, 
he came to Egypt after 830/1427 and was soon wel¬ 
comed into the leading scholarly circles there. Cak- 
mak appointed him a professor in the Zawiyat 
al-Ashraf Sha'ban and later promoted him to the 
academic deanship ( mashyakhat al-tadris ) of Sha- 
‘ban’s Turba. The identical post at the Shavkhunivva 
was given him by Inal in 858/1454. He was a success¬ 
ful teacher as indicated by the names of his students 
and also by the affection and esteem shown to 
him by al-Sakhawi and al-Suyuji. He died on 
Friday morning, 4 Djumada I 879/16 September 
1474 - 

His nisba, Kafiyadjl or Kafiyadjl, was earned by 
his fondness for the Kdfiya, the famous grammatical 
treatise by Ibn al-Hadjib [g.v.]. A grammatical work, 
a commentary on the Kaw&Hd al-iHab of Ibn Hisham 
(Brockelmann, II, 29, S II, 18), was praised by al- 
-Kafiyadji’s biographers as his most important pub¬ 
lication. But his interests were unusually wide, 
comprising, in addition to points of law and religion, 
the full range of the linguistic disciplines, history, 
the mathematical sciences and astronomy, and, above 
all, logic. His basic work on logic is a commentary 
on the Tahdhib of al Taftazani (Brockelmann, II, 
278, also mss. Laleli 2592 and Bursa Haraffi 1378). 
His numerous treatises (often carrying the date of 
their composition at the end) are preserved to a 
large part but, with one exception, have been neither 
edited nor studied. Most of them are brief essays 
that focus on specific problems and try to organize 
the subject matter along general lines based on formal 
logic. As was noted by al-Sakhawi, al-Kafiyadjl 
thereby founded, or gave the impression of founding, 
new disciplines as in the case of his treatise on 
historiography (cf. Bibliography) or, for instance, in 
a little essay entitled al-Rawh fi *ilm al-ruh (ms. 
Atif Ef. 2828, 1673169b, also Berlin or. fol. 4249, 
cf. M. Weisweiler, Der islamische Bucheinband, 
Wiesbaden 1962, 83), which defines a mystically 
tinged knowledge of the spirit as a special discipline. 
His sense of brevity ran in a way contrary to the 
dominant scholarship of the time, so that his treat¬ 
ment of Kur’an science, al-Taysir fi kawaHd Him al- 
■tafsir (written for Abu Sa‘Id Timurbugha in 856/ 
1452) provoked words of dissatisfaction by the other¬ 
wise well-disposed SuyutI in the introduction of the 
Itkdn. But in sum, it would seem that al-Kafiyadjl’s 
writings deserve recognition and study for their 
author’s effort to be interesting and original. 

Bibliography. al-SakhSwI, Daw*, vii, 259-61; 
‘All b. Dawud al-Djawharl, Inbd 5 al-haqr, Cairo 
1970, index; al-Suyutl, Bughya, 48 L, and Husn 
aTmuhadara, Cairo 1299, i, 317 f.; Ibn Iyas, in 
Bibliotheca Islamica, 5c, 94 f.; Brockelmann, II, 
138-140, S II, 140 f.; F. Rosenthal, A history of 
Muslim historiography *, Leiden 1968, 245-62, 
547-80, containing the text and translation of the 
Mukhta$ar fi Him al-ta*rikh. (F.Rosenthal) 
KAFlZ [see Kayl]. 

KAFSA (gafsa), a town in Tunisia 360 km. 
south-west of Tunis, 200 km from Kayrawan, and 
100 km from Gabfcs [see kabis], population 30,000; 
the chief town of an administrative region with a 
population of 300,000 whose principal mineral resour- 
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ces consist of the phosphate deposits of M’Dilla, 
Metlaoui, Redeyef, and Moularfcs, which were dis¬ 
covered in 1885. The oasis of Kafsa contains about 
100,000 palm trees producing dates of second-rate 
quality, to which must be added orchards of orange 
trees, lemon trees, apricots and figs, vineyards and, 
very recently, olive groves and attempts to grow 
pistachio trees. Irrigation is supplied by copious 
springs which arise in the heart of the town itself, 
and also by the sinking of artesian wells. As it is 
the first oasis on the road from Kayrawan towards 
the region of the Chotts, and is moreover likely to 
detain the visitor on account of its prehistoric and 
classical remains, the town has begun to take an in¬ 
terest in tourism and has therefore been able to take 
advantage of some recent improvements such as that 
of the road system and equipment of hotels; develop¬ 
ment of parks; the restoring of the “Roman baths”, 
the Kasaba and the Great Mosque; the partial recon¬ 
struction of the Byzantine city wall etc. Handicrafts, 
consisting mainly of the fabrication of brightly 
coloured blankets and carpets decorated with simple 
motifs, are also making some progress. 

History : Kafsa is the Arabic form of the classical 
name of the city called Capsa, the toponym from 
which J. Morgan, in 1909, created the term “Capsian” 
to designate the Upper Paleolithic or Mesolithic type 
of civilization of which this region was one of the 
most important centres, as can be seen from the 
numerous “snaileries” and other traces of prehistoric 
industries. 

When we come to historical times, the past of 
Kafsa is less clear. In particular, it is not known 
precisely when, nor by whom, the city was founded. 
It is reputed to have been founded by a god, the 
Lybian or Phoenecian Hercules, which together with 
other indications suggests a Punic origin. However no 
archaeological discoveries have been found to confirm 
this hypothesis. According to the Arabs, the founder 
of the city was Shantiyan, the slave (ghuldm) of 
Nemrod (al-Bakri, Masalik, 47/100), the legendary 
king of Chaldea. In fact the foundation of the city, 
whose origin is unknown, can be explained by the 
topography of the site. As S. Gsell says (Histoire, v, 
279): “there was there a junction of natural routes 
leading to the oases of the Chotts, to Gab6s, to the 
Byzacena, to Maktar and to T< 5 bessa". It is by no 
means impossible that a Punic town should have 
been established at these crossroads, of benefit to 
their trade. 

In later years the town was part of the Numidian 
kingdom of Jugurtha who treated it well, even going 
so far as to exempt it from taxes, in order to keep 
it in his power. It paid a high price for these privi¬ 
leges, and their corollary, fidelity to the Numidian 
king. In the course of a daring campaign, Caius Ma¬ 
rius, whom Rome had given the task of subduing Ju¬ 
gurtha, took it by surprise and set fire to it (107 
B.C.). But it was reborn from the ashes and at the 
time of Trajan (98-117) became a commune adminis¬ 
tered by suffetes, which gives some indication of an 
earlier Punic organization which was retained under 
the Empire. Then came the reign of Diocletian (284- 
305). The Berbers became more aggressive, and 
Rome had to resign itself to the gradual evacuation 
of the area. This withdrawal continued under the 
Vandals and on the death of Genseric (428-77) Capsa 
became the capital of a Berber kingdom. Then it re¬ 
turned to the fold of Byzantium in the reign of Jus¬ 
tinian (527-65), who had recreated the unity and 
greatness of the Empire. For a time Capsa even be¬ 
came the chief town of the province of Byzacena. 


About the year 540, Solomon built a new city wall, 
and it received the name of Capsa-Justiniana. 

Kafsa has now few traces of its sumptuous, ancient 
past: the “Roman baths", a few columns and capitals, 
and other remains of lesser value, largely re-used, 
mainly in the Great Mosque, but also in other build¬ 
ings of the old town. Yet right up to the 6th/i2th 
century, the town retained the appearance of a clas¬ 
sical city, even to the use of a Romanic language 
unique in Ifrikiya, and the profession of the Christian 
religion by a large part of the population. Al-Bakri 
( Masalik , 47/100), who was writing in the middle of 
the 5th/nth century, noted that “the town was 
entirely built on columns (asa(in) and arches of 
marble ( (Vian )”, and that its ancient wall was so well 
preserved “that it seems as if it was only finished 
yesterday”. A century later al-Idrisi ( Nuzha , 75) 
specified further that “it was inhabited especially by 
Berbers and that the majority of them spoke Ifrikiyan 
Latin (al-lisdn al-lafini al-ifrikt )”; cf. T. Lewicki, 
Une langue romane oubliie de I’Afrique du Nord , in 
RO, xvii (1953), passim. 

The first waves of the Muslim conquest swept past 
the ramparts of Kafsa as early as the year 27/647, 
after the victory of Sbe'itla (Sufetula) and the death 
of the Patrician Gregory. Twenty years later the 
town was taken by ‘Ukba b. Nafi‘, and then, after 
breaking free of the Arabs with the whole of Ifrihiya, 
was definitely recaptured by Hassan b. al-Nu'man 
about 78/697-8. 

At the end of the 2nd/8th century and the be¬ 
ginning of the 3rd/gth, the region was largely inhabit¬ 
ed by Kharidjls—Luwata, Zuwagha and Miknasa. In 
224/839 they took part in the revolt of the district of 
Kastiliya and were severely punished by the Aghlabid 
amir Abu ‘Ilfal. According to al-Shammikhl {Siyar, 
203), the im 5 m ‘Abd al-Wahhab (168/784-208/823) 
had an ‘ami/ there; by this is to be understood a tax 
collector who raised the kur'anic taxes from the 
ibadis and sent them more or less secretly to Tahart, 
for the town had never been politically a part of the 
Rustamid kingdom. 

After being under the authority of the Fatimids 
and then the ZIrids, for more than a century Kafsa 
became the capital of a real independent little state 
including the whole of the land of Kastiliya, present 
day Djerid, (445/1053-554/1159). The Hilali invasion 
had profoundly modified the political context and the 
ethnic equilibrium of the area. The authority of the 
central government collapsed, and anarchy reigned 
everywhere. The ZIrid governor of the town, ‘Abd 
Allah b. Muhammad b. al-Rand, in common with 
others proclaimed himself independent (445/1053-465/ 
1073) and, by paying tribute to the Arab nomads— 
above all the Riyab—with whom he formed an 
alliance, he strengthened his authority and the secur¬ 
ity of his realm, attracting to his court poets and 
fufyaka?. 

The rule of the Almohads, who united the whole 
of the Maghrib, put an end to the independence of 
Kafsa. The town was taken in 554/1159 by ‘Abd al- 
Mu’min b. ‘All after a quite difficult siege. From that 
time, like all the south of Ifrikiya, it had a troubled 
existence. There were attempts to take it from the 
Almohads by an adventurer of Armenian origin, 
Karakush, and above all by the Banu Ghaniya [?.«.]. 
The Banu ’ 1 -Rand on their part would not admit they 
were defeated. This dynasty was restored by Ibn 
al-Mu‘izz at the request of the inhabitants, dissatis¬ 
fied with their Almohad governor, whom they had 
put to death. The caliph Abu Ya‘kub Yusuf came 
from Marrakesh to lay siege to the town in person 
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(575/1180), but its submission did not last long. In 
fact it soon fell into the hands of the Banu Ghaniya. 
It was then the turn of al-Mansur to besiege it with a 
powerful army (583/1187-8). This time Kafsa was 
severely punished: its ramparts were completely 
razed, and the inhabitants were permitted to retain 
their lands only as sharecroppers. 

During the Hafsid period, the life of the city was 
no more tranquil. It was taken by the pretender—or 
usurper—Ibn Abi ‘Umara (681-3/1282-4) in 681/1282. 
Then it regained its former independence under a 
local dynasty, that of the Banu ’l-'Abid who were in 
favour of Arab predominance. The Hafsid Abu Bakr 
(718/1318-747/1347), whose very turbulent reign was 
marked at the beginning by the loss of the southern 
provinces, besieged it in 735/1335, retook it, and 
handed it over to be governed by his son Abu ’l-‘Ab- 
bas. At the same time, by grants of land to needy 
inhabitants, he tried to make it more attached to his 
rule. However, following the brief Marlnid hegemony 
(748-50/1348-50), it was not long before it recovered 
its autonomy once more under the rule of Ahmad b. 
‘Umar b. al-‘Abid, then that of his son Muhammad. 
Abu ’l-‘Abbas (772/1370-796/1394) had to reconquer 
his kingdom. In 780/1378 he came to lay siege before 
Kafsa, ravaging its oasis in order to force the in¬ 
habitants to capitulate, and left his son Abu Bakr 
there as governor. Thanks to the disturbances which 
followed the death of the governor al-Turayki (793/ 
1391), a certain al-Dunaydin restored the dynasty of 
the Banu T-‘Abid for his own ends. Abu T-‘Abbas 
had to intervene once again. About the middle of 795/ 
spring 1393, he again laid siege to the town, again 
laid waste the palm grove, experienced some failures, 
and with considerable difficulty at length succeeded 
in gaining control of the situation a few months be¬ 
fore his death. This lasted for a short time only. The 
Banu ’l-‘Abid again arose in the town under his suc¬ 
cessor Abu Faris (796/1394-837/1434) who was in 
his turn obliged to capture it (802/1400), and raze 
its ramparts, eliminating definitively the rebel dynas¬ 
ty. Some decades later Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad 
al-Muntasir (837-9/1434-5) paid a visit to the town and 
improved the Kajaba endowed by his predecessor. 

From this time on Kafsa is rarely mentioned in 
history. After a fruitless attempt in 957/1550, Dragut 
[see TijrghudI. made governor of Tripoli by the 
sultan Sulayman the Magnificent (1520-66),succeeded 
in taking it on 17 Safar 964/20 December 1556. The 
Turkish occupation failed to restore prosperity. 
Subsequently, under pressure both from the nomads 
and a central government incapable of protecting it, 
it continued to decline until it became merely a 
minor town of little importance, which was occupied 
without difficulty by the French (20 November, 
1881), when the protectorate was established. 

Historical geography. — Kafsa is a steppe 
town which rises between the Orbata mountains in 
the south-east, and the Assalah and Ben You.nes 
mountains in the north and north-west, on a high 
point at an altitude of 345 m. in a position which, 
in historical times, has always had a rather desolate 
appearance. It was a typical example of a fortress- 
town depending for its importance on its water 
reserves in an otherwise arid region, and its position 
which made it, according to Ch. Tissot, “both one 
of the gateways to the Sahara and one of the keys to 
the Tell" (Geographic, ii, 668). Sallust (86-35 B.C.) 
while describing it as a “large and strong city”, 
already stressed the vast and lonely deserts which 
isolated it and made access to it difficult for invading 
armies. 


Thanks to these advantages, Kafsa was able to 
maintain its importance and prosperity right up to 
the end of the Classical era, despite the decadence of 
Byzacena. After the Arab conquest its importance 
grew even greater. We have noted that it kept the 
appearance and style of a Classical city for many 
years. About the end of the 3rd/9th century, al- 
Ya'kubi, who is the first Arab geographer to leave 
some detailed personal observations about this town, 
described it thus: “A fortified town, surrounded by 
stone walls. There are springs in the interior of the 
town; the streets are paved. The suburbs are very 
prosperous, and the fruit there is famous” (Les Pays, 
212). In the middle of the 4th/ioth century, Ibn 
Hawkal—who was at Kayrawan in 336/947 (Surat 
al-Ard, 94, tr. Kramers-Wiet, 92)—informs us that 
Kafsa was an “autonomous ( mustakilla )” town, and 
that “its prosperity was perfect (/{ ghayat al-kamal)" 
before 330/942, at which date it was devastated by 
Abu Yazid [q.v.] (Surat al-Ard, 92, tr., 93). It must 
have recovered quickly from these devastations. 
In fact, towards the end of the 4th/ioth century, 
al-Mukaddasi (d. 378/988) counts it among the 
great centres of Ifrikiya. In the middle of the 5th/nth 
century, al-Bakrl (d. about 461/1068), who had not 
visited the country and in general reproduces the 
Ifrikiyan al-Warrak (d. 363/973-4), gives us a very 
favourable description of it. This description, which 
is one of the most detailed we possess of the med¬ 
iaeval stronghold, lays emphasis on the Classical 
monuments, still in an excellent state of repair, its 
gushing springs, providing an abundant supply of 
water for its orchards, which produced, among other 
things, large quantities of pistachios exported to all 
parts of Ifrikiya, and even to Egypt, to Sidjilmasa 
and to Spain. There were also to be found, he adds, 
dates as big as pigeons’ eggs. In the surrounding area 
there were no less than two hundred villages, called 
Kusur Kafsa, all flourishing. Lastly, and the final 
uncontrovertible indication of wealth, he informs us 
that the taxes raised there furnished no less than 
50,000 dinars to the Treasury. It is certain that this 
description related to the highest degree of prosperity 
attained by the town, probably at the time of al-War¬ 
rak, that is the end of the 4th/ioth century. This 
prosperity was doubtless maintained during the 
following century, that of al-Bakri, despite the 
invasion of the Hilalis with whom the Banu ’ 1 -Rand 
succeeded in finding a modus vivendi which, though 
costly, was at least acceptable. The town continued 
to flourish until the middle of the 6th/i2th century, 
when al-Idrisi was writing, and he described it as “a 
fine town (madina kasana)”, with its walls still intact, 
its abundant water supply, its well stocked markets, 
its numerous traders, its industries in full expansion 
(find'a ka’tma), its vast palm grove producing dates 
of magnificent quality (‘ adfib ), its populous villages, 
its gardens, its orchards, and its varied plantations 
providing, amongst other things, henna, cotton and 
cumin, all of which were highly prized in the Middle 
Ages. 

From the time of the Almohads, the scene changed. 
The town, jealous of its independence, rebelled fre¬ 
quently, and paid a high price for its excessive love 
of freedom. Several times over, as we have seen, 
its ramparts were razed and its palm grove laid 
waste. Its economic decline can be traced back to 
that time. In the 7th/i3th century, Yakut (574/1178- 
626/1229), though he recounts its former splendours, 
mentions it at the time only as “a small town (balda 
saghira) on the borders of Ifrikiya.... in the middle 
of a sterile saline region” (Bulddn, iv, 382). Its sur- 
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rounding villages, which were the most exposed to 
devastation, disappeared. In the time of Ibn al-Shab- 
bS( (618/1221-681/1282), reproduced by al-WazIr al- 
Sarradj (Hulal, i, 437), “only a few of them survived”. 
In the middle of the ioth/i6th century, Leo Africa- 
nus, after reporting the destructions ordered by al- 
Man$Or, wrote: “Today Caphsa is completely re¬ 
populated, but its buildings are only small, with the 
exception of a few mosques. Its streets are very wide 
and paved all over with black stone like those of 
Naples and Florence. The population is under control, 
but poor on account of the taxes by which they are 
burdened by the king of Tunis” (Description de 
VAfrique, ii, 444). He continues, pointing out that 
its climate is unhealthy, and praising its cloths, its 
pottery, its dates, its orange trees and its olive trees, 
which gave “an oil as perfect in taste as in colour”. 
After this it is not until the 19th century, that is in 
the accounts of travellers such as Guerin, Zaccone and 
Mavet, that we have other descriptions of the town, 
which in fact was then no more than a wretched village. 
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KAFTAN [see Libas] 

KAfCR (also kdfur, kaf(f)ur, see the diction¬ 
aries; from Hindu karpura, kappitra, Malayan kapur), 
camphor, the white, translucent substance which 
is distilled together with camphor oil from the wood 
of the camphor tree (Ctnnamomum camphora ) indi¬ 
genous to east Asia (China, Formosa, Japan); it is 
to be distinguished from the Borneo camphor derived 
from Dryobalanops aromatica coming from Indonesia 
(Sumatra, Borneo). Both kinds were used as perfumes 
and medicines, but the latter, according to the Mus¬ 
lim sources native to Fan$ur (Ranjur, Fai?ur, and 
variants) in Sumatra, production of which must have 
been greater in the Middle Ages than today, was much 
more expensive and efficacious than the East Asian 
variety; according to Marco Polo it was worth its 
weight in gold. 

Camphor seems to have been unknown to Greek 
and Roman antiquity, but in the Near East, by 
SJsJnid times at the latest, it was used as spice and 
perfume; when the Arabs conquered Ctesiphon in 
16(637, they found there rich stores of camphor, 
which they thought was salt (BalJdhurl, Futuh, 264; 
Ibn al-Athlr, Kamil, ii, 401). It was also known in 
ancient Arabia, for according to Kur’an LXXVI, 5, 
devout Muslims are refreshed in paradise with a 
drink flavoured with camphor. Camphor was known 
to ancient Arabic poets, at least by name; it is often 
put metonymically with musk (misk [?.v.]) as a 
symbol of the opposition of white and black, e.g., 
'Umar b. Abl Rabi'a, ed. Schwarz, 10, 16; 16, 14; 
32, 1; 115, 12; 171, 6; 183, 3; Imru ’ 1 -Rays in Ham- 
dSnl, Dfazira, ed. Muller, 198; anon, in Yakut, 
Mu'dfam, ed. Wustenfeld, iv, 747. Cf. further A'shS, 
ed. Geyer, 80, 6; Akhtal. ed. SalbanI, 35; Ibn al-Ruml 
in Ibn Abi ‘Awn, Tashbihdt, ed. ‘Abd al-Mu'Id Khan. 
323, etc. On the whiteness of camphor, see further 
Dozy, ii, 447a and A. Dietrich, Zum Drogenhandel im 
islamischen Agypten, Heidelberg 1954, 30. 

The technology of camphor, its provenance, ex¬ 
traction, preservation, utilisation etc., is fairly com¬ 
prehensively described by the geographers and cos- 
mographers. The camphor tree grew on river banks 
and became so large that it could give shade to a 
hundred men. In general it was dealt with as follows: 
the bark was cut so that the resin ran out. It was 
collected in large vessels and kept cool. In so far 
as the camphor tree was usually in areas infested 
by tigers ( numur, several mss. mistakenly nusdr, 
“eagles”), the resin could only be obtained at fixed 
times of the year when the tigers had dispersed. The 
wood is described as white, soft and very light. 
After the drawing off of the resin, the tree dies off. 
The diverging descriptions in the sources imply no 
contradiction, but only different procedures existing 
side by side. Cf. Ibn Khurradadhbih ( BGA, vi), 65; 
Mas'udI, Murudj, i, 338, 340,iii, 49, 56 = ed. and tr. 
Pellat, §§ 371, 375 , 892, 899; Kazwlnl, Kosmographie, 
ed. Wustenfeld, i, 262 f. = tr. Wiedemann, Aufsitze 
eur arabischen Wissenschaftsgeschichte, ii, new im¬ 
pression Hildesheim 1970, 379; DimashkI, al-Isjira 
Hi maftisin al-ti 4 iira, tr. Wiedemann, loc, cit., 9; 
Nuwayrl, NiMya, tr. Wiedemann, loc. cit., 231 f.; 
Yakut, Mu' 4 iam, ed. Wiistenfeld, iii, 456; Ibn 
BaJtQta (Paris), iv, 141. 
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The main significance of camphor lay however 
in its officinal uses. Already al- Kindi (The Medical 
Formulary or Aqrdbadhin, tr. M. Levey, 1966) brought 
together a series of camphor recipes useful for 
swollen liver, complaints of the larynx, inflam¬ 
mations of the mucous membrane of the mouth, and 
so on (nos. ir, 24, 61, 77, 89, 91, 104, 152). The same 
author, or one of his pupils, composed a document 
about the production of fragrant oils and salves 
by means of "heightenings” (tafHddt, primitive dis¬ 
tillations), in which camphor played an important 
part: Kitdb Kimiyd’ al-Hfr wa 'l-taf c idat, ed. K. 
Garbers, Leipzig 1948, 242-6. Camphor is useful as 
a source of perfume, as a compress for acute fevers, 
headache, etc.: Ibn al-Kuff, Diirdha. see H. G. 
Kircher, Die "Einfachen Heilmittel" aus iem “ Hand- 
buck der Chirurgie" des Ibn al-Quff, Diss. phil., 
Bonn 1969, no. 214; Ibn Rabban al-Tabari, Firdaws 
al-htkma, see W. Schmucker, Die pflaniliche uni 
mineralische Materia medica im Firdaus al-hihma 
des '■Ali ibn Sahl Rabban af-Tabari, Diss. phil., 
Bonn 1969, no. 610; Ibn Hubal, Mukhtardt, Hyder¬ 
abad 1362, ii, 109; al-Mu'izz b. BSdls, c Umdat al- 
kutiab, see M. Levey, Mediaeval Arabic bookmaking and 
its relation to early chemistry and pharmacology 
(Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, 
N.S., Vol. lii/4 (1962), 17 f., 47 f.; Tukfat al-afibab, 
ed. Renaud and Colin, Paris 1934, no. 212. By far 
the most exhaustive description, together with a 
statement of his sources, is provided by Ibn al- 
Baytar, al-Dfami^, Cairo 1291, iv, 42-44 = tr. 
Leclerc, iii, 127-31. On camphor in Syriac literature 
see Brockelmann, Lex. Syr. *, 341b, 686a. 

The same word kafir (variants kufurra, kifirrd, 
dfufurra, et al., Lane 2622b; Lisdn (Beirut), v, 149 
f.) also designates the integument of the palm leaf 
or of the grapevine. The word came through the 
Aramaic goparrd probably from the Akkadian. Cf. 
A^ma'I, al-Nakhl wa ’l-karm, ed. Haffner, Beirut 
1908, 6; Ibn SIda, Mukha$$a$, xi, 119 f.; Maimonides, 
Shark asmd 1 al-'ukkdr, ed. Meyerhof, no. 206; Fraen- 
kel, Aram. Fremdw., 147; Brockelmann, Lex. Syr.*, 
129a. 

Bibliography (besides references in the 
text): A. Spitaler/M. Ullmann, Wbrterbuch d. 
klass. arab. Sprache, i, 10; W. Heyd, Histoire 
du commerce du Levant, ii, 390-3; Mez, Renais¬ 
sance des Islams, 411, 480 = Eng. tr. 436,514; 
F. A. Fliickiger, Pharmakognosie des Pflanzen- 
reiches *, Berlin 1891, 150; Tschirch, Handbuch 
der Pharmakognosie, ii, 1133-8. (A. Dietrich) 
KAFCTR, Abu’l-Misk, a black eunuch (the name 
al-Labl, given to him by al-Mutanabbl, suggests his 
origin from LSb in Nubia) became the dominant per¬ 
sonality of the Iljhsijidid [j.v.] dynasty in Egypt. Sold 
to its founder, Muhammad ibn Tughdi al-lktjslild 
[g.v.], Kifur so impressed his new master that the 
latter sponsored his rise to positions of political and 
military influence. As a field commander Kafur par¬ 
ticipated in the Egyptian expedition of 333/945 to 
Syria; he was also involved in the diplomatic exchan¬ 
ges between al-Ikhshld and the Caliph of Baghdad. 
Of great significance was his appointment as the 
supervisor of the princely education of the two sons 
of al-Ikhshld. Upon the death of Ibn TughcJi Kafir 
safeguarded the interests of his master’s dynastic 
legacy by securing a formal succession of the Ikhshl- 
did princes, Abu’l-KSsira AnidjCir (Unijjjilr) in 334/ 
946, and ‘All ibn al-lkhshld in 349/961. Although 
during that period Kafir enjoyed complete executive 
authority, he found it expedient to operate behind 
the facade of the Ikhshldid establishment. Only in 


355 / 9 6 6 . following the death of 'All, did Kafur 
publicly declare himself as the sole master of Egypt. 
This declaration was justified because of the minority 
of another prospective Ikhshldid successor, Ahmad 
b. 'All, and was sanctioned by an official diploma of 
investiture allegedly received from the Caliph of 
Baghdad. Until his death on 21 DjumadS I 357/23 
April 968, the name of Kafur replaced the Ikhshidid 
names in the Egyptian k)tu(ba His official title 
was al-ustddh [?.ti.]. There is no evidence, however, 
that his exalted political status included the pre¬ 
rogatives of sikka [?.«.] or firas [q.v.]. 

The main significance of Kafur in Islamic history 
lies in the fact that during the twenty-two years of 
his government he successfully protected the 
Ikhshldid establishment against dangerous outside 
pressures (the Fatimids, the Karmatians, the Nu¬ 
bians and the Hamdanids). All this he accomplished 
in spite of internal political complications (rebellion 
of Ghalbun in 335/947-336/948; an abortive coup 
d’etat by Anudjur in 343/9541 persistent spread of 
subversive Isma'Ili propaganda) and serious econom¬ 
ic setbacks (a devastating fire in the business section 
of Fustat in 343/9541 major earthquake in Egypt in 
344/955; recurrence of famine, food-price inflation, 
and consequent civil disturbances, in 338/949, 341/ 
952, 343 / 955 . 352/963-357/968). His effective military 
and diplomatic measures helped secure an advantage¬ 
ous agreement with the Hamdanids in 335/947 con¬ 
cerning the I khsh idid hold over Damascus. Above 
all, KSfur was able to delay the Fajimid expansion 
to Egypt. "The black stone (i.e., Kafur) stands be¬ 
tween us and thee (i.e., the Fatimid Caliph)” com¬ 
plained frustrated Ijma'ili agents in Egypt. (Cf. 
al-MakrizI, Itti c a{ al-hunafd\ Cairo 1948, 147). 

In spite of economic adversities and heavy govern¬ 
ment expenditure, Kafur’s administration refrained 
from extortionate fiscal practices. Its gold coinage, 
though fluctuating in wight, displayed a remarkable 
stability as to the standard of fineness. Kafur’s do¬ 
mestic accomplishments must be partially attributed 
to his ability to enroll the services of competent ad¬ 
ministrators, one of them the famous Ya'qub ibn 
KiUis (?.».]. 

Kafir also gained popularity in Islamic history 
because of his patronage of scholars and writers. The 
most celebrated of them was the great poet al-Mu- 
tanabbl [q.v.], who immortalized the black ruler in 
a number of panegyrical and satirical verses. Kafur 
has been credited with the construction of a number 
of sumptuous palaces, of two mosques (in Giza and 
on al-Mukajjam), of a hospital, and of the KSfflriyya 
gardens in the capital. No archaeological traces of 
his architectural contributions have been discovered. 

Bibliography: Ibn Sa'Id, Kitdb al-Mughrib 
fi hula’l-maghrib, Bk. iv., ed. and tr. with an 
excerpt from al-Kindi’s TaVi *4 Mifr by Kn. 
L. Tallquist (Acta Societatis Scieniiarum Fennicae, 
25/i), where the bibliography is fully given at the 
beginning of Kafir’s biography (p. 78-86, Arab, 
text 46-48); also al-Halabl in Wilstenfeld, Die 
StatthaUer von Aegypten zur Zeit der Chalifen, 
(Abh. d. K. Ges. d. IVws. zu Gbttingen, xxi (1876), 
37-50 and 59-61); Ibn Khallikin, tr. de Slane, ii, 
524-528 and Index; IbnTaghrlbardI, al-Nudfumal- 
(dhira, Cairo (Dar al-kutub), iii, 291 f., iv, 1-18; 
al-MakrizI, Kkifaf, ii, 27-7; idem, Ighdthat al- 
Umma, Cairo 1940, 12-13 (cf. G. VViet,. Le TraiU 
des famines de Maqrisi, in JESHO, vi (1963), 
13-14); al-Mutanabbl, Diwdn (ed. Dieterici), 
al-Kafuriyyat, 623 f.; Hasan Ibrahim Hasan, Kafir 
al-Ikhghidi, in Bill. Fac. Arts Fu’ad I Univ., vi 
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(1942), 23-46; IsmA‘U KA|hif and H- Ahmad Mah¬ 
mud, Mifr ft ‘ajr al-T&l&niyyin wa'l I khshidiyyin, 
Cairo i960, passim ; P. Balog, Tables de riftrcnces 
des monnaies ikhchidites, RBdN, ciii (1957), 107-134. 

(A. S. Ehrenkreutz) 

KAfCR, Malik, known as c Izz al-Dawla, TAdj 
al-DIn and HazAr-dInArI, eunuch general and 
minister of Sultan ‘A 1 A’ al-DIn Muhammad Shah 
Khildil [j.v.] of Dihll, is stated to have been of 
Marhat't'a (MarAt'ha) origin (see ‘IsAmI, p. 319). 
In youth he was the slave of a wealthy Kh w Adia 
(“Khodia"—sc. Nizari IsmA‘ 111 ) of KanbhAyat 
(Cambay). In the Muslim conquest of GuejjarAt of 
698/1299 he was taken by the commander Nu?rat 
KhAn and presented to Sultan ‘A 1 A al-DIn in Dihll. 
Ibn Ba(tu(a (iii, 187) may be in error in stating that 
the epithet Alfi (= Hazdr-dtndri —“the thousand 
guinea man” acc. S. Lane Poole, p. 113) refers to a 
sum paid by the sultan himself for KAfur. KAfur 
was evidently of great physical beauty and Baranl 
refers in coarse terms to passive homosexual practices 
as well as to the Sultan’s infatuation with him. 
His advance through the following few years is 
undocumented and he next appears as an out¬ 
standingly successful military commander. Ca. 
705-6/1305-6 he commanded an army which in the 
PandjAb defeated the Mongol invader Kebek/Kopek/ 
KNK (identification with the future Caghatayid 
ruler poses difficulties, as Indian sources are un¬ 
animous in stating that he was put to death in Dihll). 
Kafur is now referred to as Nd’ib-i Bdrbak, “assistant 
master of ceremonies”, whence his name Malik NA’ib, 
thought by some historians to refer to the more im¬ 
portant role of Nd’ib-i Sultan (see Tripathi, p. 180). 
He was next sent as commander of a series of great 
military raids into the Deccan, which laid the foun¬ 
dations of Muslim power there. On the first of these 
he arrived at Devglr (Devagiri) on 19 Ramadan 706/ 
24 March 1307: RAdja RAmadeva (RAmaiandra) of 
Devglr was taken to Dihll with rich spoils. On 25 
DjumAdA I 709/2 October 1309 KAfur was again des¬ 
patched to the Deccan and besieged the KAkatlya 
ruler, PratApa Rudraveda of Warangal, until the 
latter surrendered spoils and agreed to pay tribute: 
KAfur arrived back at Dihll on 11 Muharram 710/9 
June 1310. On 24 DiumAdA I 710/19 October 1310 he 
was despatched upon his third great expedition, 
which reached the extremity of peninsular India. 
On 5 ShawwAl/25 February 1311 he arrived at 
Dhorasamudra, where the Hoysala VIra BallAla III 
surrendered and joined KAfur’s army on its way to 
plunder the southernmost Indian kingdom of the 
PAnd’yas. From there great quantities of gold and 
elephants were taken by KAfQr, but the hostile 
ruler VIra PAnd’ya eluded capture. Camp was struck 
from Madura on 4 Dhu ’l-HidisSia/24 April; KAfur 
reached Dihll in triumph on 4 DiumAdA II 711/18 
October 1311. At court KAfQr now appears to have 
excited the enmity of a faction headed by MAhru 
Malika-yi DjahAn, second wife of ‘A 1 A’ al-DIn, her 
brother Alp KhAn and Khidr KIiAn, the sultan’s 
eldest son by her. Probably at his own request, 
KAfQr was sent south once more ca. 713/1313-14 
to displace Singhana, son of RAmadeva, from 
Devglr and to consolidate Muslim rule and settlement 
in the northern Deccan. He performed this task 
ably until he received an urgent s umm ons to Dihll, 
where ‘A 1 A’ al-Dln’s health was deteriorating. After 
his swift return there and at any rate with ‘AlA J al- 
IMn’s acquiescence, KAfur had Alp KhAn murdered 
and J£hidr KhAn exiled from the presence. ‘A 1 A* al- 
DIn died on 6 or 7 ShawwAl 715/ 3 or 4 January 1316: 


contemporary rumour accused KAfQr of hastening his 
end. KafQr secured the recognition as sultan of 
Shihab al-DIn ‘Umar, the six-year-old son of ‘Ala* 
al-DIn by Chit’A’I, daughter of RAmadeva of Devglr: 
some sources state that KAfQr also married this lady. 
In the struggle for power he succeeded in having 
Khidr Khan blinded and two other elder sons of ‘A 1 A’ 
al-DIn imprisoned, but failed in the case of a fourth, 
the future Sul(An Ku;b al-DIn MubArak. About 35 
days after the death of 'A 1 A J al-DIn, KAfQr was mur¬ 
dered by four pdHk s, palace bodyguards: in con¬ 
sequence SultAn ShihAb al-DIn ‘Umar was by stages 
set aside in favour of Kujb al-DIn MubArak, who 
later put to death KAfQr’s murderers. 

Bibliography: Amir Khusraw. KhaxdHn al- 
futuh, Bibl. Indica 1953; DiyA’ al-DIn Baranl, 
Ta'rikh-i Firuzshahi, Bibl. Indica 1862; 'I$AmI, 
Futah al-saldfin, ed. A. S. Usha, Madras 1948; 
Was?Af, Tadfziyat al-amfdr, Bombay 1269/1853; 
IbnBattuta,f?iAIa, iii, Pans 1855; Farishta, Ta’rtkh, 
i, Bombay/Poona 1832. Secondary works: K.S. 
Lai, History of the Khaljis *, London 1967; R. P. 
Tripathi, Some aspects of Muslim administration ,* 
Allahabad 1959; S. K. Aiyangar, South India and 
her Muhammadan invaders, Oxford 1921; J. D. M. 
Derrett, The Hoysa(as, Oxford 1957: S. Lane 
Poole, Mediaeval India under Mohammedan rule, 
London 1912. (S. Digby) 

KA GH AD. KAghid (from the Persian kdghatfh 
perhaps of Chinese origin), paper. In the early period 
of development of Muslim culture the east was 
acquainted only with papyrus ( hirfas) as writing- 
material. It was Chinese prisoners of war brought to 
Samarkand after the battle of Aflakh near TAlAs who 
first introduced in 134/751 the industry of paper¬ 
making from linen, flax or hemp rags after the 
method used in China. The various kinds of paper 
then made were the following:/tr c air»ii ("Pharaonic”), 
a kind which was to compete with papyrus even in 
the land of its origin (the oldest paper with Arabic 
writing on it found in Egypt dates from 180/796-200/ 
815); sulaymani, from SulaymAn b. Rashid, the 
treasurer of KhurAsAn under HArOn al-Rashid; 
dfa’-fari, called after Dja^ar b. YabyA b. Khalid al- 
BarmakI, vizier of HArun al-Rashid (d. 187/803); 
falhi, from Talba b. TAhir, the second ruler of the 
TAhirid dynasty; fahiri, from TAhir II of the same 
dynasty; nuhi, after the SAmAnid NOb I, 331/942- 
343 / 954 - 

To judge from these names it must be supposed 
that paper achieved some importance as early as the 
second half of the 2nd/8th century. About that time 
or at the beginning of the 3rd/9th century paper had, 
according to al-Diahiz. the same importance for the 
east as papyrus had for the west, especially since 
HArun al-Rashld had ordered the use of paper as a 
writing material in the government offices because it 
was not possible to erase a text written on paper, or 
to scratch it out without this being noticed. In the 
first half of the 3rd/gth century paper made in 
Samarkand had already replaced papyrus as well as 
parchment in BagjjdAd, although we do not know 
precisely when the manufacture of paper began in 
BagtjdAd or in Cairo. According to al-Tha‘AlibI (350/ 
961-429/1038) the paper made in Cairo was especially 
fine and smooth, but on the other hand it is stated 
that the Ikhshldid vizier, J 3 ja‘far b. HinzAba (d. 391 
or 392/1001), had brought the paper which he used 
directly from Samarkand. 

Paper-mills were erected elsewhere on the plan 
of those in Samarkand; al-Fa<Jl, brother of JJja^ar 
al-Barmakl, who had been governor of KhurAsAn in 
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178/794, probably founded the paper-mill in the Dir 
al-Kazz quarter in Baghdad. Soon afterwards others 
arose in the Tihima, Yemen and Egypt, where paper 
ultimately drove out papyrus, also in Damascus, Tri¬ 
poli, Qamit, Manbijjj, Tiberias, the Maghrib, Spain 
(at Jativa), Persia and India. Kdghadk-kunan, the 
“paper-makers”, was the name taken by the people 
of the village of Khflnadi or KhQna in Adharbiy&in, 
two days’ journey from Zantjjin, on account of the 
excellent paper made there. The place was destroyed 
by the Mongols, who, however, founded a colony, 
Mughuliyya, there (Barbier de Meynard, Diet, de la 
Perse, 219; Hijjjdjl Khalifa. Dfihannunta, Istanbul 
1145/1732-3, 298, tr. Norberg, i, 365). 

On the preparation of paper and the different 
methods of colouring it, interesting details are given 
by J. von Karabacek, Neue Quellen z. Papierge- 
schichte, in Mitt, aus der Samml. der Papyrus £rzh. 
Rainer, iv, 75 ff. The raw material for paper-making 
consisted of rotten linen or hemp ropes, cut into 
small pieces, cleaned and bleached. It was then 
pounded in mortars, stampers or paper-mills, and 
water was added to make a pulp which was dressed 
with glue made of wheat starch (nasha). The pulp was 
then led off into a pulp-vat (hafriyya), water was 
added, and the pulp drawn through a deckle (halib) 
and shaken. It was smoothed by hand, left on the 
deckle as long as seemed necessary, then laid on a 
table, attached to a clean, even wall and left to dry. 
Then each side of the sheet was rubbed with a con¬ 
coction of flour and starch, left to dry and polished. 
The fineness of the paper depended on the nature of 
the deckle, the finest, like our vellum, coming from 
a very fine wire sieve. 

In the rubbish heaps of the old towns in Egypt 
(e.g., al-Ushmunayn, Madinat al-Fayyilm, al-Fusfit), 
great masses of ancient paper of different kinds and 
colours have been discovered. Besides very white 
and off-white papers, artificially coloured ones—yel¬ 
low, pale blue, violet, pink, green and red, have been 
found. Paper was much cheaper than papyrus; ac¬ 
cording to a 4th/ioth century document in the collec¬ 
tion of Archduke Rainer in the National Austrian 
Library, 6 2/3 dinars were paid for 125 sheets. The 
price naturally depended on the quality and kind. 
That made in Baghdad (al-warak al-Bagjyiddi) was 
considered the best. 

The paper used in the east is now almost entirely 
of European manufacture. In Persia we still find a 
Chinese paper called Khan Baity (Turkish name of 
Peking), a scarce paper, sought after for its dur¬ 
ability. The Cairo printers prefer a strong yellow- 
coloured paper called nabati (Pers. nabat, sugar- 
candy). 

A paper-mill long ago destroyed IKarhad-Khana. 
popularly K l at-Hane) gave its name to the Impe¬ 
rial Kiosk and the public promenade of the "Sweet 
Waters of Europe" in Istanbul. 

Bibliography: Fihrist, 21; Katyashandl, Paw 1 
al-$ubh, i, 412; idem, $ubh al-a'gbfl, i, 474 - 7 ; 
Kurkls ‘Aww&d, Al-warah aw al-hdgiid, in MMIA, 
xxiii (1948), 409-38; al-Mu'is* b. BJdls, ‘ Umdat 
al-huttib wa-'uddat fyawi ’l-albdb, ch, xi, tr. Martin 
Levey, Medieval Arabic boohmaking and its relation 
to early chemistry and pharmacology, in Transactions 
of the American Philosophical Society, n.i. IU/4, 
Philadelphia 1962; J. V. Karabacek, Mitt, aus der 
Samml. der Papyrus Ersh, Rainer, ii/iil, 87-178; 
Chavannes, Doc. sur les Tou-hiue occidentaux, St. 
Petersburg 1903, 397; A. Grohmann, Arabische 
Paldographie I (Denhsehr. d. Osierr. A had, d, Wissen- 
schaften, phil.-hist. Klasse, Vienna 1967), 98-105; 


Cl. Huart, Les caUigraphes et les miniaturistes de 
l’orient musulman, 8-11; J. E. Polak, Persien, 
Leipzig 1865, i, 268; Jouannin and Van Gaver, 
Turquie, 457; d’Ohsson, Tableau de Vempire otho - 
man, iii, 155; Osman Ersoy, XVIII ve XIX 
Yiizysllarda Tiirkiyc de kd£it, Ankara 1963; F. 
Babinger, Zur Geschichte der Papiererzeugung im 
osmanischen Reichs, Berlin 1931. For the establish¬ 
ment of paper-mills in Turkey in the 18th century 
in connexion with the founding of the Miiteferrtya 
Press, see matba'a. 

(Cl. Huart — A. Grohmann) 
K AGH AN [see khakAn). 

KAHF [see a$hAb al-kahf] 
al RAHHAL [see c alI b. 'Is A], 
kAhin, a term of controversial origin (cf. T. 
Fahd, Divination arabe, 91 ff.), belonging to Canaan- 
ite, Aramaic and Arab traditions. At the earliest 
stage known to us it appears to have been used by 
the “Western Semites” to designate the possessor of 
a single function with related prerogatives, that is 
to say, the offering of sacrifices in the name of the 
group, the representing of this group before the deity, 
the interpretation of the will of the deity, and in 
addition the anticipation and communication of his 
wishes. The evolution of this function and these 
prerogatives follows the social evolution of these 
three groups themselves; with their transition from 
a pastoral to an agricultural civilization, their con¬ 
ception of the deity and of the service due to him 
changed to suit the conditions of daily life. As the 
pre-Islamic Arabs were the last followers of the pas¬ 
toral way of life, their conceptions of the priesthood 
probably reflect more or less faithfully the earliest 
stage of the priestly function, so far, of course, as the 
post-Islamic data at our disposal have remained faith¬ 
ful to their oral or written sources. 

In this respect, although the accounts in which the 
kdhin appears may be fanciful and tendentious, it 
remains true that, in order to recreate a proper 
context for these stories and to avoid anachronisms, 
the people who told them and the people who used 
them must have tried to reconstitute and preserve the 
original terminology. For those who know the Semitic 
theodicy in particular, the importance of the names 
and epithets given to the deities in polytheism and to 
God in monotheism in the elaboration of theology is 
obvious, bearing in mind above all that the true 
Muslim theodicy is to be found in the treatises of the 
asmd > al-husnd [q.v.] rather than in those of the 
mutahallimin. 

We are of the opinion that the same reasoning 
applies to the terminology designating the personnel 
and the accoutrements of the cult. Therefore we have 
chosen as our point of departure the various names 
and attributes designating the function and preroga¬ 
tives of the hahin, in the hope of gaining a clearer 
picture of his characteristics as they must have 
appeared in the religious outlook of the greater part 
of the Arabs, since we lack documents of sufficiently 
established authenticity that deal with the conception 
of the hdhin held by the 81 ite of the people and the 
ruling class. 

Like the Greek lcpc6( and the Latin sacerdos, the 
Arab hdhin combined the functions of sacriiicer and 
guardian of the sanctuary, and those of the (tavTlp 
and the augur; hence it is possible to render the word 
hdhin by "priest”, in the sense of agent of the official 
cult. But the predominance of nomadism, where it 
was usually the head of the family or tribe who 
offered sacrifices, after the manner of the patriarchs 
in the Old Testament, and in which frequent migra- 
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tions prevented the establishment of an official form 
of worship and fixed places of worship, weakened the 
first role of the kdhin while favouring the develop¬ 
ment of the second, more in keeping with the expecta¬ 
tions of most of his fellow-tribesmen. Thus it is 
virtually necessary to translate kahin as "diviner” 
(since we lack an exact equivalent) with the dual 
meaning of the Latin divinus, that is to say “one 
inspired” and “prophet”, without excluding his 
strictly priestly role in places where social conditions 
allowed it, such as at Mecca and al-TJ’if, and near 
a few important holy places of Arabia (Dhu ’ 1 -Khala- 
?a, al-Dialsad. al-Fals, for example; cf. details in T. 
Fahd, Le Panthton de VArabic centrale a la vcille dc 
I’Htgire, Paris 1968). 

The oracular, mantic and augural role of the kahin 
is for all practical purposes the only one recognized 
in the evidence we possess, which derives essentially 
from folklore. The numerous special divinatory func¬ 
tions which he exercised are known to us only through 
the various names which designated the exercise of 
these functions, illustrated by a few examples. These 
names, frequently used as synonyms for kahin (as 
are for example for “diviner and the female equiva¬ 
lent: “augur”, “haruspex”, “magus”, “pythoness”, 
“sybil”, “seer”, etc.), are: afkal, kali, dhu, ildk, sddin, 
'arrdf, 'dHf, tdifir, kd’if, ndshtd, etc. Our knowledge 
of the kahin amounts in practice to no more than the 
significance of those names and the deductions to be 
drawn from the stories which illustrate them. 

To begin with the term kahin itself: its etymolog¬ 
ical origin is obscure (possibilities are the Semitic 
root kwn, “to be, to stand up”, and the Akkadian 
root k ’ n, giving the idea of prostration; but the 
unusual permutation of the consonant k is still unex¬ 
plained). However, it seems to have been part of the 
earliest religious vocabulary of the Western Semites, 
after the manner of the bdru at Mari and in Akkad. 
Like the bdru, he combined the functions of guarding 
the holy place, transmitting the oracle, offering 
sacrifices, and interpreting signs by divination. These 
were the functions of the Hebrew kbhen before the 
institution of the Monarchy, as described in the Bible 
(cf. H. Ringgren, Israelite Religion, 1966). 

The Arab kahin had not developed beyond this 
stage when the advent of Islam brought about his 
disappearance because of the absence, in the nomadic 
environment in which he lived, of a permanent stable 
kingship which, as in neighbouring kingdoms and 
elsewhere, would have organized the priesthood if 
only to keep it under control. This lack of organiza¬ 
tion resulted in making the kahin the sole repository 
of supernatural knowledge, dispensed in Israel by 
the kihln and the nabi, and this led them to the 
practice of both divinatory and ecstatic techniques. 
Thus, like the bdrdm of Mari (cf. A. Finet, La place du 
devin dans la soctiti de Mari, in La Divination e n 
Misopotamie ancienne et darts les regions voisines, 
Paris 1966, 93), the kahin of ancient Arabia held in 
his hands the fate of the entire tribe, in both peace 
and war. 

The oracular and ecstatic aspects of his functions 
appear more overtly in the kdhina, who like the 
“ecstatic prophetess” of Mari (muiflfutum, cf. G. 
Dossin, Sur le prophitisme i Mari, ibid., 80) had 
visions and was in charge of an oracle ( rabbat bayt: 
cf. examples and references in Divination arabe, 98 ff.). 
The most famous of these women was T( 2 )arlfa. 

As far as the kahin is concerned, these aspects are 
revealed more particularly by two names borne by 
certain of their numbers: afkal (‘Amr b. al-Dju'ayd, 
the s ayyid of theRabi'a) and hdii (Zuhayr b. Dianab. 


the sayyid of the Kalb). In fact afkal, from the Su- 
mero-Akkadian apkallu and preserved in several 
Semitic languages with the meaning of high priest 
(cf. Divination arabe, 103 f.), seems to have acquired 
an ecstatic character among the Arabs (loc. cit.); in 
the same way the kdtf, a term of Aramaic origin 
comparable to the Hebrew ro 3 eh, the forerunner of 
the nabi, must have been originally a “seer”, as is 
indicated by his name; but he became increasingly an 
observer of omens, and the term became a generic 
one covering different divinatory and magical 
practices (op. cit., 112 f.). [On the oracular utterances 
of the kahin and the kdhina see saqi c ]. 

The aspect of guardian and sacrificer in holy 
places and places of worship appears in the following 
names given to the kahin: rabb, who like the r 6 of 
Ugarit and the Katab&nl r b y had to manage the 
affairs of the holy place (territories and entrances); 
dhu ildk, caretaker of the bethel, the "sacred stone” 
itself entrusted to his keeping during the movements 
of the tribe, expressing at the same time the close 
link arising from the proximity between the deity and 
his servant (compare with 'abd, taym, imru ’, and 
their Semitic equivalents); sddin and kddfib, which 
properly speaking designated the function of guardian 
in the holy places and the cellae where the sacra of 
a tribe or a group of tribes were deposited. This 
presupposed, therefore, a measure of settlement and 
all that this implied with respect to institutions, 
organizations and established customs. The observa¬ 
tion of what was happening in other temples of the 
world around (compare for example the reforms 
introduced by ‘Amr b. Lubayy [?.v.] after a stay in 
a Hellenistic spa, and the institutions founded in the 
5th century by Rujayy [?.v.], who came from a 
Byzantine area where ecclesiastic and monastic 
organization were highly developed) aided the 
development of the office of the sddin, and stability 
made possible the creation and preservation of 
traditions, myths and legends. But the function of 
the sddin was not restricted to the guardianship of 
the holy place; he took the place of the kahin, and 
like him performed sacrificial and divinatory rites, 
as did the Ugaritic n k d (compare Hebrew ndbedh 
from the Mesha' stela) who also bore the titles r b 
and k kn (see Divination arabe, 111). 

The divinatory aspect of the function of the kdhin 
is covered generically by the term 'arrdf, and spe¬ 
cifically by names derived from the divinatory 
specialities which he practised, such as 'dHf and sdfcir 
[see c iyAfa], kdHf [see kiyAfa], ndjhid and several 
other secondary designations for particular occasions, 
such as hokatn (arbitrator on the occasion of a mu- 
ndfara), khaflb, (spokesman and messenger), shd'ir 
(incantator and inciter to battle), (abib (medicine 
man), khabir (valuer). 

The 'arrdf is the kdhin, even though the former 
occupies a lower rank than the latter in the hierarchy 
of seers because he does no more than exercise the 
divinatory prerogatives of the kdhin; however, since 
in a nomadic society these predominated, 'arrdf and 
kdhin were eventually applied to the same person. 

'Irdfa is the knowledge of things unseen or of 
things to come, on the basis of things visible or 
present. It implies a gnostic knowledge (compare 
maVt/o in relation to Him), and consequently a 
knowledge restricted to the initiated, an implication 
contained in the Akkadian and Hebrew equivalents 
of '■arrdf; mildu and iidd‘'oni. Therefore irdfa, while 
belonging essentially to the realm of divination, 
comes close to that of enchantment and magic. 

‘Arrdf and 'arrdfa are inspired by a tdbi' or tdbi'a 
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(familiar spirit) or a raHyy or ri’iyy (inspirer for par¬ 
ticular occasions); therefore the l arrif is called matbu* 
(flanked by a demon), and Hrafa is at times assim¬ 
ilated to sorcery and to ska'badha (legerdemain, 
conjuring). The lowest stage of the function of the 
‘■arraf and the kahin is rendered by the term naqhid. 
This epithet refers both to his role as exorciser 
(munafhada) and to his role as finder of lost animals 
and other objects. It is often in this guise that the 
kahin-'arraf appears in the apologetic folktales of 
primitive Islam. 

Before Islam, the kahin in central Arabia was the 
spiritual and intellectual guide of the tribe, a role 
filled by all agents of a cult in underdeveloped so¬ 
cieties at every period and every place. By reason 
of the geographic, historic and social circumstances 
in which he practised, he was an independent holy 
man, like his Greek counterpart, even though at 
times connected with an oracle, rather than an official 
in the service of a centralizing state, like his Assyro- 
Babylonian and Roman counterparts. 

Bibliography: Apart from references in the 
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arabe, Leiden 1966, a work containing references, 
justifications and a long bibliography, the principal 
sources and studies are: a) Sources: Ibn HishJm; 
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AzrakI, Ak&bar Makka, ed. Wtistenfeld; Ibn al- 
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Ma’-drif, ed. 'Ukasha; Yakut; KazwinI, t A4id > ib 
al-makjililkat (I) wa-athdr al-bilad (II), ed. Wiisten- 
feld; Ibjhlhl, al-Mustafraf, I-II, Cairo ed. 1352/ 
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al-KAHINA ("the Sorceress”) was the guiding 
spirit of Berber resistance to the Arab invaders led 
by Hass&n b. al-Nu'mSn [j.v.] after the collapse of 
Byzantine power marked by the fall of Carthage 
( 73 / 69 ** 3 )- 


Her true personality—which must have been highly 
complex—is very difficult to discern, for only the 
distorted reflections of her real features can be 
detected behind the legend. There is no agreement 
even on her real name, for al-Kahina is only a nick¬ 
name given to her by the Arabs. It is said that she 
was named Dihya—Ibn Khaldun (tr. de Slane, 
Berbires, i, 172) mentions a Berber tribe known by 
this name—of which DahyJ, Dihiya, Damya, DJmiya, 
or Dabya could be merely variant spellings. There 
is the same doubt about her descent; she is said to 
be the daughter of TJtlt, or again of MStiya (= Mat¬ 
thias, Matthew) son of Tifjn (= Theophanus). If this 
means that al-KJhina was descended from those Ber¬ 
bers of mixed blood, the issue of mixed marriages, 
it would help to explain her authority, not only over 
her compatriots but also over the Byzantines. 
Several other indications confirm this hypothesis. 
Al-Kahina herself is said to have married a Greek. 
We are told that she had two sons: the one of Berber 
descent, the other of a Greek father (Yundni). She 
was also, contrary to general belief, Christian by 
religion rather than Jewish. Her tribe, the nomadic 
and pastoral DjarJwa, a subdivision of the Zanjta, 
themselves related to the Butr, had indeed first 
adopted Judaism, but like many other tribes, such as 
the Nafusa, had afterwards been converted to Christ¬ 
ianity. When al-Kahina appeared on the scene of his¬ 
tory she was a widow, and was certainly very old. 
Legend relates that she lived for 127 years, 35 of 
them as “queen” ( malika ) of the Aurfes, where in 477, 
following a successful rebellion against the Vandals, 
a first independent Berber kingdom had already been 
set up, governed by Iabdas. Like those "Arab queens” 
cited by T. Fahd ( Divination arabe, 98), she was 
clearly an “ecstatic". At the moment of inspiration 
she became wildly excited, let her hair stream out, 
and beat her breast. She also practised more orthodox 
techniques of divination, such as reading the future 
in gravel, and there is no doubt that she owed a large 
part of her power to her prophetic gifts. 

Al-Kahina took up the challenge thrown down by 
Kusayla, who had mobilized in particular the settled 
Baranis. At first she was victorious. After taking 
Carthage and destroying the organized Byzantine 
forces, HassJn turned towards the Aurfcs, the strong¬ 
hold of Berber resistance. He regrouped his forces on 
the banks of the Meskiana and attacked. Al-Kahina 
did likewise, after demolishing BJghiya, which was 
probably her capital and which she wished to avoid 
falling into the aggressors’ hands. The decisive con¬ 
frontation took place on the banks of the Oued NInl, 
probably not far from the railway station of the same 
name which today is situated 16 km. to the south of 
Aln-Belda on the railway line to Khenchela. The 
battle was so disastrous for BassSn that for many 
years afterwards the Arabs called the oued where it 
took place Nahr al-BaUP (“river of trials”), or, for 
less apparent reasons, Wadi ’/-M glfdrd (“valley of the 
virgins”). This campaign, Hasson’s first setback, bad 
an epilogue in the territory of Gabis in the course of 
a final battle which drove the invaders out of Ifrfkiya. 

HassSn was ordered to halt his retreat four stages 
to the east of Tripoli, where he established his camp 
(Bu$Qr HassSn) and bided his time. Al-K&hina en¬ 
larged the area of her authority, but her power 
certainly did not spread over the whole Maghrib, nor 
even the whole of Ifrfkiya, as is stated in some sources 
(Ibn c Idhari, Baydn, i, 36; al-Nuwayrl, Nihdya, in de 
Slane, Berbires, i, 340). She treated the Arab prisoners 
well; she had adopted one of them according to the 
Berber rite of simulated suckling, an influential chief, 
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Khilid b. Yazld (sometimes called Yazld b. Khalid). 
who was regarded as a spy from Hassan's camp. Per¬ 
haps she wished to establish good relations with the 
Arabs and bring them to renounce their designs, of 
which she was doubtless informed, by means more re¬ 
liable than divination. It was probably the failure of 
this policy which forced her in despair to devastate 
the country, adopting in the face of a stubborn en¬ 
emy a “scorched earth” policy, which Solomon had 
already employed in 339 against King Iabdas when 
he was entrenched in the Aurts (Ch.-E. Dufourcq, 
Berbirie et Ibirie, ... in Rev. Historique, fasc. 488, 
p. 300, citing Procopius). These alleged devastations 
have been a matter of controversy for many years. 
Some modern historians deny them altogether. The 
Arab chroniclers exaggerated them to an enormous 
extent. In fact, it seems that they cannot be denied 
completely, but nor should they be seen as a cata¬ 
clysm. They could not have extended beyond certain 
regions of Ifrlfeiya, but they must nevertheless have 
been sufficiently serious to disaffect large sections of 
the settled population, who, when they did not seek 
refuge in the Mediterranean islands or even in Spain, 
were ready to beg Hassan to intervene. 

HassSn, who had kept himself informed of the 
situation and had received reinforcements, once more 
invaded Ifrlkiya, probably in 78/697-8 (the chronology 
is not clear), this time probably with the support of 
some Berber contingents hostile to the policy of al- 
Kahina. Henceforth the indigenous peoples no longer 
made common cause. From this moment an air of 
defeatism began to prevail in the Auris, and this 
inspired Kahina, her hair flowing, in ecstasy ( ndshi- 
rat“ H sha ( arahd), to give voice in her desperate state 
to those alarming prophecies which were but the 
warnings of despair and have come down to us as so 
many oracles. The first clash took place in the Gabis 
region and was unfavourable to al-Kahina. This is 
the logical moment to place the dramatic episode, 
unlikely yet probably true, in which the “queen", 
certain of her forthcoming destruction, advised her 
sons to change sides before it was too late. She herself, 
with IJass&n on her heels, fled for refuge to the 
mountains of the Aurts. The final engagement took 
place in a place which al-Malikl (Riydd, i, 36) calls 
Tarfa: the form Tabarka given by al-Bakri (Masdlik, 
57, trans. 121), Ibn Nidji [Ma’-dlim, i, 61), and Ibn 
Abl Dinar ( Mu*nis , 35) is surely a graphic corruption 
of this. Here, probably at the exit of J 2 jabal Neshshar 
about 50 km. north of Tobna, al-Kahina fought her 
last battle, which, we are told, both sides regarded as 
a fight to the death, before perishing beside a well 
which long bore her name. Her energy and determina¬ 
tion made a considerable impression, and some 
modern historians hive seen in her a sort of Berber 
Joan of Arc (de Lartigues, Monographic, 182). 
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al-RAHIR BI'LLAH, 19th ‘Abb&sid Caliph, 
who reigned from 320/932 to 322/934 in succession to 
his brother al-Muktadir [q.v.]. He had previously been 
temporarily chosen as caliph after the abortive palace 
revolution in Mubarram 317/March 929. Al-Muljta- 
dir’s death followed after the sortie he made at the 
head of his troops against the amir Mu’nis [q.v.] in 
320/932. When the dignitaries came to nominate a 
new caliph, Mu’nis’s judgement in favour of Abmad, 
the son of al-Muljtadir, was ignored and Mubammad, 
son of al-Mu‘ta<Jid, was proclaimed on 27 Shawwai 
320/31 October 932. The headstrong and vindictive 
personality of the new caliph had an immediate effect 
on the extremely shaky political situation. Al-Kahir 
made his mark right from the beginning of his reign 
through his ignominious treatment of his mother, 
whose property he seized after having ill-treated her, 
and his conduct towards the sons and officials of the 
former caliph. The reins of government were held by 
the vizier Ibn Muljla and the amir Mu’nis, who 
encountered grave difficulties: the opposition of the 
former supporters of al-Mubtadir and a financial 
crisis. The caliph himself tried to reinforce his 
authority; he succeeded in thwarting the schemes of 
the chamberlain, Ibn Yalbafe, and had Mu’nis ar¬ 
rested, while the vizier took flight (gha'bbn 321/ 
July 933 )- 
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The new vizier, Muhammad b. al-KSsim b. ‘Ubayd 
Allih, supported the anti-§hl‘ite policy of the caliph, 
who had Ibn Yalbak and Mu’nis put to death, 
declaring himself al-muntabim min a*da?din Allah and 
having this slogan engraved on the coinage. Al-Kihir 
wasted no time in ridding himself of his vizier and 
replacing him with Ahmad al-Khaslbl: but he too 
soon found himself in insurmountable financial 
difficulties, while the former vizier, Ibn Mufcla, plot¬ 
ted against the caliph and managed to stir up the 
SAjjjl guard, who rising on 6 Djumada I 322/24 April 
934, seized the caliph and imprisoned him. 

The son of al-Muktadir, taking the name of al- 
RAdl, was proclaimed the new caliph. Since al-K 4 hir 
had refused to abdicate, in spite of the pressure put 
upon him, the chief of the SadjI guard, supported by 
al-Radl, had him blinded. Al-Kihir was released only 
eleven years later, on the orders of the following 
caliph, al-Mustakfl, and he died in DjumldA I 339/ 
October 950. 

Bibliography: D. Sourdel, Vitiral, 471-8; Ibn 

al-Athir, index. (D. Sourdel) 

al-RAHIRA, capital of Egypt and one of the most 
important centres of religious, cultural and political 
life in the Muslim world. The city is situated on both 
banks on the Nile, at 30^6' Lat. N. and 3i°26' Long. 
E. respectively, at ca. 20 km. south of the delta where 
the Mukattam Mountain almost comes down to the 
river. This strategical point dominating the access to 
Lower Egypt had been inhabited since early times, 
but became of primary importance during the arab 
invasion in 22/643, when ‘Amr b. al-‘A$ established 
the foundations of a permanent encampment at al- 
Fustlf. The actual name of the city is derived from 
Mifr al-Kdhira, a town established in 339/970 by the 
FAtimid caliph al-Mu'izz, which gradually embraced 
the surrounding places. The remains of al-FustAt are 
found in the quarter of modern Cairo called Mafr al- 
‘Atlka, Old Cairo. See also Babalyun, al-FustAt, 
Mi$r, al-Rawpa. (Ed.) 

Monuments 

Numbers in square brackets after monuments are 
those given in the Index to the Mohammedan monu¬ 
ments in Cairo (Survey of Egypt Z951). An asterisk 
after a monument indicates that it is dated by refer¬ 
ence to a foundation inscription (often more than 
one). 

Nomenclature. A considerable difficulty in the 
identification of monuments is orthographic, since 
current pronunciation of a name ($arg)iatmish) [218], 
the literary sources (§arg{iltmlg 2 i [Budagov], $uyur- 
ghutmusji [Moritz, Arabic palaeography]) and the in¬ 
scriptions ($irghitmisli> carefully pointed) often 
diverge markedly. For the sake of convenience, in 
reference to the standard art-historical authorities a 
modified form of the colloquial arabicized Turkish 
has been adopted (Ku$Qn [224] and not Kaw$awn, 
as it appears pointed on the porch of his mosque), 
except when popular etymology has so distorted the 
name (Tagjirlbirdl/Taiiriverdl [209] which has be¬ 
come Sagljrlwardl) that the original is difficult to 
reconstruct. 

Topography. The vast extent of the modern 
city of Cairo creates problems for the history of its 
monuments. Exceptionally among Middle Eastern 
cities, its development has been horizontal, rather 
than in terms of vertically superimposed layers, 
extensive rather than intensive. The original enceinte 
of al-RAbira, located well to the north of the agglom¬ 
erations of al-Fus{A$, al-'Askar and al-Sa^Ah', was 
intended essentially as a centre of government, well 


outside the main habitation areas, containing a pa- 
lace-complex, the barracks of the Fa timid armies and 
the new congregational mosque of al-Azhar [97]. For 
a time the walled city of old Cairo, Ra$r al-Sham'/ 
BAbalyun and al-Fusji{ maintained their importance 
as industrial centres with the chief port installations 
on the Nile and the major blocks of tenements. How¬ 
ever, the progressive westward deflection of the 
course of the Nile, and the attraction of al-KJhira 
as the centre of government led to a steady popula¬ 
tion movement northwards, so that the original mud 
(, labin ) walls of Ejawhar (358/969 onwards) had twice 
to be expanded, by Badr al-Diam 41 I [6, 7, 199] in 
480/1087-484/1091*, and by Baha’ al-Din Karakush 
under $al 4 b al-DIn in 572/1176-589/1193. The 5th/ 
11 th-century expansion, allegedly motivated by fear 
of an attack by the Saldjuk, Atslz, was less extensive 
than the latter, which included large areas between 
the walls of Djawhar and the Nile (see Fig. 1), now 
commemorated only in the names of certain quarters 
of modern Cairo, the Bab al-Luk, the B 4 b al-Hadld, 
the B 4 b al-Khalk (Kharkl. etc. The steady north¬ 
ward population movement led to the desertion of 
large areas of al-FustAt, which by the mid-6th/i2th 
century had become abandoned ( kharaba ) and which 
in 572/1176 were partially connected to the inhabited 
areas by a wall, which remained incomplete at §alAb 
al-Din’s death. 

From the FAtimid period onwards the areas of al- 
Kaja’i' south of the mosque of Ibn Tulun became in¬ 
creasingly associated with the southern cemetery (the 
KarAfa al-Kubra 2 , see below). The first major ex¬ 
pansion outside the FAtimid enceinte was the Citadel 
built for $al 4 b al-DIn, 572-1176 onwards, not to for¬ 
tify the city but as a place of refuge. 

The Citadel was supplied with water from the Nile 
by means of an aqueduct [78] (bandfir) which in its 
present state dates only from the reign of al-NA$ir 
Muhammad (Creswell, MAE, ii, 255-9), who in 712/ 
1312 (sic) built four sakiyas on the Nile to raise water 
to the aqueduct of the Citadel and in 741/1341 incor¬ 
porated into it the remains of §alAb al-DIn’s wall, 
which had been intended to enclose the kharaba of al- 
Fust 4 {. It was restored and lengthened at various 
times during the gth/isth century and particularly 
in the reigns of RA’it B 4 y and K 4 n$awh al-Ghawri 
[qq-v.], to whom the large water-tower, now known as 
the Sab'a SawakI and still more or less on the Nile, 
must probably be attributed [78]. 

A second Ayyflbid fortress, no longer extant and 
destroyed and rebuilt several times during the Mam- 
luk period, was the Kal'at al-Rawda/Kal c at al- 
MikyAs, erected on the Island of Rawda (Roda) by 
al-Malik al-§ 41 ib, though the island was almost ex¬ 
clusively a residential area, like Dilza (Giza), and 
very few monuments of any architectural importance 
now survive there. 

Under the Bahri [see al-bahriyya] MamlQks the 
expansion continued mainly outside the F 4 timid 
walls, those foundations within being almost ex¬ 
clusively funerary and royal. The south-western 
slopes of the Citadel, which had remained unfortified 
in the Ayyubid period, were walled by al-N 4 ?ir 
Muhammad but were principally occupied by the 
sultan’s palace and the houses of his high amirs. In 
this period we see the creation of the great MamlOk 
thoroughfares, the Darb al-Abmar leading from the 
Citadel to the BAb Zuwayla [199]*, the ShAri* al- 
$allba leading from the Citadel towards the Mosque 
of Ibn TulOn, and the Khalidi. originally a canal (now 
the §hAri‘ Port SaSd). The expansion to the north 
of the walled city of al-RAhira was not so marked: 
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the only two remaining foundations of any impor¬ 
tance are the Mosque of Baybars in the Mayd&n pshir 
(? 4 hir) [1], 665-7/2266-9*, built on one of the royal 
polo grounds (see Pis. 3, 3a, 3b) and Kubba-al- 
Fadiwiyya [5], dated by Creswell to 884-6/1479-81*. 

Under the Ottomans the expansion of Cairo ap¬ 
pears to have taken a different direction, to the west 
of the walled city of al-Kahira, particularly in the 
Bfilab area, which then became the principal port of 
Cairo. There are only two pre-Ottoman buildings 
surviving in this quarter, the mosque of the I£a<JI 
Yabyi [344], 852-3/1448-9, and the mosque of Abu 
’l-‘Ila [340], c. 890/1485. By contrast, the quarter 
contains the mosque (kulliyya) of Sin in Pi^hi [349], 
979/1571*, a large number of 17th- and 18th-century 
foundations and many less important but interesting 
khans (wikdlas) as well as wooden houses of a distinct¬ 
ively Istanbul type. The area has been only cursorily 
surveyed and stands in need of a detailed study. The 
change of direction initiated by the Ottomans was 
continued with the development of residential 
quarters, at Ejlza and ‘Imbaba on the west bank of 
the Nile, at Shubra, where a palace of Muhammad 
‘All built by 1850 (E. Pauty, L'architecture au Caire 
depute la conqiUte ottomane, 52-8) attracted a residen¬ 
tial suburb, at ‘Abbisiyya, and ultimately in the 
development of Garden City and Heliopolis (see PI. 8). 

The history of settlement of al-Kahira shows a 
secular northward movement continuing from that of 
al-Fust&t to al-KatS’i'. Al-Kahira itself, at least 
within the walled area enclosed by $alab al-DIn, re¬ 
mained of central importance as the seat of govern¬ 
ment and in the 19th century, with the Europeanized 
town plan imposed upon the Ezbekiyya quarter, the 
centre of commerce as well. The same development, 
however, was not followed in the cemeteries which 
now virtually surround the city and which are 
perhaps the most remarkable architectural feature of 
Cairo to strike the visitor. 

Cemeteries. The great southern cemetery (al- 
Karafa al-Kubri’), the principal burial place of 
Cairo since the invasion of ‘Amr, remained in full 
use in the FJfimid period, when it was the centre 
of a considerable cult, which was made acceptable to 
Sunni orthodoxy by the foundation of a madrasa at 
the tomb of the Imam al-§hafi‘I soon after the Ayyu- 
bid conquest of Egypt (the present mausoleum [281], 
608/1211, was built by al-Malik al-KJmil; see Pis. 
2, 2a). At the south of the cemetery are a group of 
F 5 (imid maihhads, the most important of which is 
that of YabyS al-§hablbl [285], c. 545-6/1151, the 
mausoleum of the Imam al-Layth [286] rebuilt by al- 
Ghawrl in 911/1505* and restored in 1201/1786-7*, 
the khanhdh and mausoleum of §h 5 hln al-KhalawStl 
[212], 945/1538, and the mausoleum of SIdl ‘Ukba 
rebuilt by Muhammad Pasl^a SilSbdSr in 1066/1655- 
6* and restored in 1099/1688 [608], better known as 
the Sadat al-WafS’iyya. Remains of the MamlOk 
period in this area are now sparse, though a detailed 
survey would doubtless permit the location of many 
funerary foundations mentioned by Maferlzl and 
others. Behind the mausoleum of the Imam al- 
Shafi‘I are the tombs of the late royal family, the 
Hawsh al-PJshi. 

The northern part of this cemetery contains a 
larger and more important group of Fatimid mash- 
hads, including that of Sayyida Naflsa (of which only 
restoration inscriptions dated to the reign of al-IjafU 
now exist; the reconstruction proposed by D. Russell, 
A note on the cemetery of the ( Abbdsid caliphs and the 
shrine of Sayyida Nafisa, in Ars Islamica, vi (1939), 
168-74, is highly speculative), Sayyida Rufeayya 


[273], 527/1133*, and Sayyida ‘Atika [333], c. 1125. 
The sequence continues almost without interruption 
with the mausolea of late Ayyubid and BabrI MamlOk 
sultans or princesses, including Shadiar al-Durr [169], 
c. 648/1250, the hawsh and mausoleum of the ‘AbbSsid 
caliphs [276], possibly as early as 640/1242-3, and 
the mausoleum of al-Ashraf Khalil [275], 687/1288*, 
the last Mamluk sultan to be buried in this area. 
Doubtless to be included within the same cemetery, 
in the area to the south-west of the Citadel, is a 
group of funerary foundations. The earliest of these 
is conventionally known as the mausoleum of Mustafa 
Pash 5 [279], (?) 666/1267-672/1273, and they include 
the mausoleum and hh&nhah of Kdsun [290-1], 
736-7/1335-7*, and a remarkable mausoleum with 
minaret, the Sultaniyya [288-9]; by reason of its 
domes, which resemble superficially TImOrid domes 
at Samarkand and Herat, Creswell dates the latter to 
the mid-9th/i5th century but it may well be a 
century earlier. 

The fringes of the southern cemetery merit atten¬ 
tion. The Christian cemeteries appear to have been 
located, as they are now, in the vicinity of Ka?r al- 
§ham‘, though nothing of any antiquity remains 
there (those of the Diabal al-Abmar to the north-east 
of Cairo appear to date from the present century). The 
Jewish cemeteries were located even further south 
in the area of BasStln al-WazIr. The most puzzling 
of these fringe monuments, however, is the Mashhad 
al : I>juyushl [304], 478/1085*, the mausoleum of Badr 
al-Diamall. which now stands completely isolated on 
the Mufeatfam hills, though the literary sources refer 
to pavilions and other buildings {e.g., the Mas&id 
al-Tannflr built on the supposed site of the TannOr 
Fir'awn) which no longer remain. It is, in any case, 
the only funerary monument in this area. 

The cemetery of the Bab al-Wazir to the north 
and north-east of the Citadel lies immediately outside 
the northern walls of §alab al-DIn. The most impor¬ 
tant, as well as the earliest, foundation there is that 
of Mandjak al-Yusufl [138], 750/1349*, described as 
a mosque in the Index, but, exceptionally, having a 
separate entrance gateway, and a tomb attached to 
the mosque in the form of a madrasa. The other mo¬ 
numents are also 8th/i4th century, the sabll of 
ShayfchO [144], 755/1354*, the earliest free-standing 
sabll in the architecture of Cairo, the masHid and 
Myanhdh of Shavkh Ni? 4 m al-DIn [140], 757/1356*, 
and the mausoleum and hhdnhah of Tankizbugtja, 
situated in an isolated position some distance away 
on a low spur of the Mubattam [85], 764/1362*. The 
latest of this group is the mausoleum of YQnus al- 
Dawadar [139], pre-783/1382. None of the foundations 
is royal, and since the foundation of Mandjak is not 
significantly smaller than those of the BabrI Mamlfik 
sultans, the creation of this small cemetery is an 
index of the pressure upon space created by the grand 
funerary constructions of the Mamlflk sultans inlra 
muros and in the main streets leading from the 
Citadel towards the centre. 

The great northern, or north-eastern, cemetery, 
known misleadingly as the Tombs of the Caliphs, 
though almost contiguous with that of the Bab al- 
Wazlr and now apparently separated from it only by a 
recent road, the §hari‘ $alab Salim, would appear 
(al-MabrlzI, ii, 363) to be a separate development; 
the first tomb to be built in this area (known in bis 
time as the ‘Awamid al-Sibab) was that of YQnus al- 
Dawadar [157], 783-4/1382, actually the burial place 
of Anas*, father of Barbub- There is a topographical 
problem here, however, since in the southern sector 
of this cemetery, contiguous to that of Bab al-Wazir, 
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1. Mosque of al-? 4 hir Baybars (Hi) 

2. Mausoleum of al-Malik aI-‘Adil TQminbiy (Ki) 

5. al-Kubba al-Fadiwiyya (Ki) 

6. B 5 b al-FutQb (H3) 

7. Bab al-Na?r (H3) 

9. Khan of Ra’it Bay (H3) 

11. Khan of Ku$&n (H3) 

15. Mosque of al-Hakim (H3) 

20. Musafiikhana palace (H4) 

21. Sabil-kuttdb of ‘Abd al-Rabman Katkhuda (H4) 

22. Zawiya of Aydumur al-PahlawQn (H4) 

24. Mosque of al-Cukandar (H4) 

31. Madrasa of Kart Sunkur (H4) 

32. Khdnkdh of Rukn al-DIn Baybars al-^ja^iienklr 
(H 3 ) 

33. Mosque of al-Akmar (H3) 

34. Palace of Beshtak (H4) 

35. Mosque of £iamal al-DIn al-Ustadar (H4) 

37. ?ahiriyya madrasa (H4) 

38. Mausoleum and madrasa of al-§alib Nagjm al- 
DIn AyyOb (H4) 

43. Madrasa and maristdn of al-Man$fir Kala’Qn (G4) 

44. Madrasa of al-Na$ir Mubammad (H4) 

49. Mosque of the kadi Abu Bakr Mujhir (H3) 

50. Kd c a of Mubammad Mubibb al-DIn (Wakf 
'Uthman Katkhuda) (H4) 

51. Mak'ad Mamay (Bayt al-Kadl) (H4) 

32. Sabil-kuttdb of Khusraw Pasha (H4) 

53. Bab al-Badistan (al-Ghurl) (H4) 

34. Facade of Wikaiat al-Ghurl (H4) 

36. Gate of al-Ghurl (H4) 

61. Ribdf of the wife of al-Ashraf Inal (Khwand 
Zaynab) (G3) 

62. lfawd and sabil of Mubammad Bey Abu 
Dhahab (H5) 

64. Wikaiat al-Nakhla (H5) 

66,67. Mausoleum, madrasa, and khdnkdh of al- 
Ghurt (GHs) 

75 - Man of Kaht Bay (H5) 

76. Sabil-kuttdb of Ka'it Bay (H5) 

78. Aqueduct (Dio) 

81. Mausoleum and remains of khdnkdh of Khwand 
Tugbay (Umm Anflk) (K5) 

83. Mausoleum, khdnkdh, and madrasa of Tankiz- 
bugbi (K 7 ) 

92. Tomb of ja§htlmur (K5) 

94. Mausoleum of Ibn Ghurtb (K5) 

96. Ghannamivva madrasa (H5) 

97. Mosque of al-Azhar (H5) 

98. Mosque of Mubammad Bey AbO Dhahab (H5) 

99. Mosque and mausoleum of Ka’it Bay (K5) 

101. Mak c ad of Ka’it Bay (K5) 

104. Rab< of Kadt Bay (K5) 

109. Mosque of al-Fakahanl (G5) 

112. Mosque of A$lam al-Baha’i (H6) 

114. Mosque of Ki^imas (Kaimaz) al-Isbakl (G6) 

115. Mosque of Abmad al-Mihmandar (G6) 

116. Mosque of al-§alib Tala*!* (G6) 

120. Mosque of Altinbughi al-Maridanl (G6) 

121. Khdnkdh of al-Ashraf Barsbay (L4) 

123. Mosque of Alfsunkur (Ibrahim AghJ Mustabfi- 
?an) (H7) 

130. Mosque of Almas (Yllmaz) (F7) 

132. Kubbat *A?fQr (L4) 

133. Mosque of sultan Hasan (G8) 

133. Mosque al-MabmQdiyya (G8) 

138. Mosque of Mandjak al-YQsufl (H8) 

139. Mausoleum of YQnus al-Dawadar (H7) 

140. Masfcid and kjydnkdh of Staykt Ni?am al-DIn 
isbak (H7) 

141. Ribdf of Yabya Zayn al-DIn (G4) 

142. Mosque of Ktadim Sulayman Pasta (H8) 

143. Mosque of al-Na?ir Mubammad (H8) 

144. Sabil of ShavkhQ (H7) 

146. Zawiyat al-'Abbar (F8) 

147. Mosque of ShavkhQ al-'Umarl (F8) 


149. Khdnkdh of Faragi b. BarkQk (1-4) 

152. Khdnkdh and mausoleum of Shavkhu al-'Umarl 
(F8) 

153. Madrasa of KhQshkadam al-Abmadl (F8) 

157. Tomb of Anas (Yunus al-Dawadar) (L4) 

158. Mausoleum, ribaf, and mosque/khdnkdh of 
Sul(an al-Ashraf Inal (L3) 

162. Khdnkdh and mausoleum of Amir KurkumQs 
(L3) 

164. Mausoleum of Kan$Qh Abu Sa'Id (L3) 

169. Mausoleum of Shadiar al-Durr (F9) 

177. Khdnkdh of Mulfbil al-Zimam al-Da’Qdl (G4) 
187. Mosque and madrasa of Sultan BarkQk (H4) 
190. Mosque of al-Mu’ayyad Shaykh (G5) 

199. Bab Zuwayla (G5) 

200. Mosque of Malika $afiyya (F6) 

201. Mosque of al-Burdaynl (G6) 

202. Remains of the mosque of Ku$un (F6) 

205. Minaret and door of the mosque of Beshtak (E7) 
209. Madrasa of Taghribirdi (F8) 

211. Mausoleum of Azbak al-Yusufl (E8) 

217. Facade of the mosque of Ladiln al-Sayfl (E8) 

218. Mosque and madrasa of $arghatmish (E8) 

220. Mosque of Abmad b. Tulun (EF8,9) 

221. Mausoleum of Salar and of San^jar al-Djawill 
(E8) 

223. Madrasa of Kadt Bay (E8) 

224. Gate of the mosque of KQ$un (G7) 

223. al-Takkiya al-Sulaymaniyya (G7) 

228. "Palace” of Ka’it Bay (G6) 

244. Bath of Beshtak (G7) 

247. Gate of Mandjak al-Silabdar (G7) 

248. Mosque of Khayr Beg (H7) 

249. Palace of Khayr Beg (H7) 

257. Maristdn of al-Mu’ayyad Shaykh (G8) 

263. Tomb and madrasa of Sunkur Sa'di Hasan 
Sadaka (F8) 

266. Palace of Amir Yushbak (F8) 

267. Palace of Amir Taz (F8) 

273. Mashhad of Sayyida Rukayya (F9) 

275. Mausoleum of al-Ashraf IGialll (Fio) 

276. tfawsh and mausoleum of the ‘AbbSsid caliphs 
(Fio) 

279. Mausoleum of Mustafa Pasha (Gio) 

288, 289. The Sul( 5 niyya and the northern minaret 
(Gio) 

290. Minaret of Ku$an (Gio) 

291. Mausoleum and kljdnkdh of Kujun (Gio) 

298. Mausoleum and madrasa of TankizbughQ (Hio) 
301. Kubbat IkhwJn (Ikhwit) YQsuf (Jio) 

304. Mashhad of al-I)juyQshI (Jio) 

306. Takkiya and sabil of Sultan Mabmud (F6) 
321. Bayt al-Kiridliyya (F9) 

324, Sabil-kuttdb of K 3 dt Bay (G8) 

330. Gate of Malika $afiyya (F6) 

333. Mashhad of Sayyida ‘Atika (F9) 

356. Gate of H&rat al-Mabyada (H4) 

360. Mausoleum of K 5 n?Qb Abu Sa'Id (G8) 

372. Tomb of T^ybughS al-TawIl (K6) 

382. Mosque and sabil-kuttdb of Sulayman Agjja 
al-Silabdar (H3) 

406. Rob 1 of Raijwan Bey (G6) 

410. Bath of al-Mu’ayyad §taykt (G5) 

455. The fort of Mubammad ‘All (J9). 

463. al-Sadat al-Wafadyya (F7) 

472. Mosque of Da’Qd Pasta (E7) 

503. Mosque of Mubammad ‘All (G8,9) 

505. Palace of al-Eiawhara (GH9) 

511. Kubbat Badr al-Ejamall (J2) 

555. B8b al-‘Azab (G8) 

361. Sabil of al-Na$ir Mubammad (H4) 

599. Shrine of Zayn al-‘AbidIn (CD9 ,io) 

605. Archives (H8) 

606. Mint (H9) 

612. Harlm palace (H8) 



Both the numbers of the monuments, and the numbers and letters of the sections of the map correspond 
with those of the Map of Cairo showing Mohammedan monuments, Survey of Egypt, 1950 (enclosed in 
K. A. C. Creswell, The Muslim architecture of Egypt , i, Oxford 1953), and the Index of Mohammedan 
monuments in Cairo t Survey of Egypt, 1931. 
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are three important Baferl foundations, of "Jashtlmur 
[9a], 735 / 1334 *, Taybugbi al-javvll, pre-768/1366 
[372]* and Khwjnd Tughay [81], known locally as 
Umm Andk, pre-749/1348 (al-MakrlzI, ii, 66-7), a 
mausoleum and khdnbdk with remains of rich stucco 
decoration and some interesting faience mosaic at the 
base of the surviving dome. North of this group all 
the surviving monuments are Bur 4 il (in spite of all 
the maps which indicate, without numbering, BabrI 
remains); all are on a larger scale and many are 
royal. These include the hhankdk complex of Farabi 
b. Barkuk [149], 803/1400-813/1411*, the funerary 
complex of KJ’it Biy [94,99,101,104], 877-9/1472-4* 
(see PI. 6) and the combined foundations of Sultan 
InJl [158], 855/1451-860/1456*, and of the amir 
Kurkumas [162], 911-3/1506-7*. Once again, it is 
easy to ascribe the growth of this cemetery to the 
pressure upon building space within the city, all the 
more so since expropriation was discouraged and sub¬ 
stitution (labdit) of ttakf property generally required 
a special fatwa, the practice only becoming general, 
according to Ibn IySs, in the 9th/i5th century. How¬ 
ever, the larger royal foundations of this cemetery 
included elements like the rab* (plural rubu c ) of a 
decidedly commercial nature, and there is evidence 
(Van Berchem, CIA, 316-31) that Farabi b. Barkuk 
hoped to transfer the Suk al-Harlr to the neighbour¬ 
hood of his kjtdnkak. The area has only recently been 
colonized and was for much of its extent isolated 
from Cairo itself by the line of rubbish heaps known 
as the Barkiyya. Access to the cemetery would ap¬ 
pear, therefore, to have been not from the Bab al- 
Wazlr but from the Bab al-Barkiyya, remains of 
which, dated 480/1087 by an inscription, were dis¬ 
covered late in the 1950s (G. Wiet, Unt nouvelle i»i- 
scriptionfatimidcauCaire, in J A, cckHx (1961), 13-20). 

The cemetery to the north of the walls of Cairo, 
now known as the cemetery of Bab al-Najr, now 
contains only one monument of any antiquity, the 
Kubbat Shavkh Yunus [511], c. 487/1094. Makrfzl 
(ii, 4x4) states that the quarter was particularly 
frequented after 700/1300 and that Mamluk notables 
even built houses there: it was deserted under al- 
Ashraf Sha'bJn (776/1375-6) when prices rose and the 
SOk al-Lift was forced to move. This emphasis upon 
habitation, reinforced -by the lack of monuments, 
shows that the area was of very minor significance as 
a cemetery, and that its chief period of growth has 
been during the last hundred years. With this 
cemetery should perhaps be associated two isolated 
Bursjjl MamlOk mausolea, al-Kubba al-FadJwiyya 
[5], probably the mausoleum of Yusfebak al-DawJdJr, 
an amir of Ka’it BJy, 884-6/1479-81*, and that of 
al-Malik al-'Adil TumJnbJy [2], 906/1501*, in the 
quarter of Husayniyya. They are both so far north 
of the walls of al-KJhira that they cannot easily be 
attributed to any cemetery, but the former is so 
influential in the architecture of the Ottoman period 
in Cairo that mere eccentricity of location is irrelevant 
to their architectural importance. 

With the Ottoman conquest the chronological 
development of the cemeteries comes to an end. The 
Istanbul custom of having small cemeteries attached 
to pious foundations within the city was not adopted 
in Cairo; most of the Turks who happened to die in 
Egypt were buried in the /tau sAs of Mamlilk ceme¬ 
teries already in existence. No collection of Ottoman 
funerary inscriptions has ever been made. There are 
moreover few mausolea to show for 300 years of 
occupation, and the only remarkable building dating 
from this period is the tomb of SulJymJn PJjhJ 
(Colonel de Seves), Commander in Chief of the 


Khedive IsmJ'Il’s troops, who is buried in a cast-iron 
pavilion on the east bank of the Nile just opposite 
the southern tip of Rawda. 

History. 

FApiMIDS 

Palace. The FJtimid palace, the political, re¬ 
ligious and administrative centre of al-Rahira from 
the 4th/ioth-6th/i2th centuries, has completely dis¬ 
appeared, though a tolerable reconstruction based 
upon al-MakrlzI’s description has been made by 
Ravaisse (see Bibliography). It almost certainly 
consisted of various quite separate abodes, each with 
a central kd l a (an elongated hall with two axial iwdns 
[A. liwan] and a sunken central area, usually square, 
known as the dur(td c a) and their appurtenances. 
Remains of one of these, most probably to be identi¬ 
fied with the DJr al-Kutbiyya, have recently come 
to light in the course of excavations in the courtyard 
of the madrasa of Kali^un. The Ad'a also appears to 
have been an element of the domestic architecture 
of FJ{imid Cairo, as witness the KJ'at al-Dardlr 
(Creswell, MAE, i, 261-3), which exceptionally has 
vaulted Iwdns instead of the more usual flat roof. The 
lieans could sometimes be closed off from the durfid'a 
by palatial doors, as in the case of a kd l a (Dayr al- 
BanJt) in the Greek Orthodox monastery of St. 
George at Old Cairo (Ka$r al-§ham‘), a construction 
of indeterminate date but with such doors of the 
FJtimid period, and as in the case of a similar pair of 
doors in the Museum of Islamic Art in Cairo found in 
excavations at the mausoleum of KalJ*un (Inventory 
No. 554 [Pauty, Bois sculptis, Plate lx]). 

Fortifications. The mud-brick labin fortifica¬ 
tions of Djawhar had disappeared by al-MakrlzI’s 
time, the result not of the instability of the material 
but of the population pressure on the compound of 
al-KJhira, in spite of all attempts to exclude the 
public from its precincts. (There is an unrecorded 
inud-brick tnufalla or masdiid in the al-Karafa al- 
KubrJ’ near the Sadat al-WafJ'iyya which is almost 
certainly Fatimid in date). The present FJtimid 
fortifications of al-Kahira, therefore, date from the 
time of the Caliph al-Mustan$ir and even before their 
extensive repair by SalJb al-DIn in various sectors 
were much more characteristic of North Syrian than 
of Cairene architecture, being of squared stone and 
strengthened with transversely placed columns. The 
chief remaining elements of the north wall, in which 
the wall and the north porch of the mosque of al- 
HJkim are embedded, are the BJb al-Futflh and the 
BJb al-Na?r [6, 7], 480/1087* [see bAbJ; on the east is 
the BJb al-Barkiyya of the same date* (not marked 
on the monuments map) and on the south the BJb 
Zuwayla, 484/1091 (al-MakrlzI, i, 381). For a precise 
reconstruction of the walls of al-KJhira, showing the 
fortifications of Diawhar. Badr al-DjamJH and 
§alJb al-DIn, see Fig. 1. 

Mosques. The earliest of the mosques of al- 
KJhira was that of al-Azhar [97], situated to the 
south of the palace, dated 359-61/970-2 (al-MakrlzI, 
Khitat. ii, 273) and built very much on the lines of the 
mosque of Ibn TQIun with a fakn and riwaks sur¬ 
rounding it which are multiplied in the fiibla side 
[see masqiid]. Very little of the building is original 
(for a reconstruction see plan in Creswell, MAE, i, 
58-60, Fig. 20). It was not originally founded as a 
teaching institution though little more than a year 
after its foundation it had become the centre of the 
propagation of the FJjimid da c wa. It was this change 
of function, as much as the population increase within 
the enceinte of al-KJhira, which doubtless explains 
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the foundation soon afterwards of the mosque of 
al-H 3 kim [15], founded by al-'AzIz in 380-1/990-1 and 
completed by al-HJkim no later than 403/1012, out¬ 
side the walls of Djawhar, to the north. Creswell has 
deduced that those parts of the stucco facing of the 
kibla riwdks of al-Azhar which are not 19th-century 
inventions may go back to the original date of 
foundation; but the courtyard facades and the domed 
pavilion at the entrance to the raised crossing on the 
axis of the miftrdb cannot be earlier than the reign 
of al-y 5 fi? li-DIn AllSh, 526/1131-534/1149. For the 
Ayvubid period there is only the testimony of ‘All 
PJshS Mubarak (iv, 16) that any upkeep of the 
mosque at all was attempted, al-Malik al-KSmil being 
said to have erected a kibla sagkira min khashab bi- 
fturb riwd/t al-Sharkdwiyya in 627/1230. With the ex¬ 
ception of this dubious period, however, al-Azhar 
was reorganized, restored and added to by almost 
every important ruler of al-Kahira from al-HJfi? to 
RS’it B 5 y, who added a mihrdb and a minaret (both 
undated) as well as a monumental porch ( bawwaba ), 
and al-Ghawrl. who added its second minaret, also 
undated. The adjacent madrasas of T^ybars and 
Akbugha (709/1309-10 and 734/1333-4 to 74 °/i 339 *) 
were enclosed within the complex when the bawwaba 
(the Bab al-Muzayyinln) was added by Ka’it Bay 
(873/1469*), though the present entrance is Ottoman, 
1167/1753-4*, probably the work of 'Abd al-Rabman 
Katkhuda. who considerably enlarged the mosque at 
this time. 

The mosque of al-Hakim was even more traditional 
in that it boasted a ziydda or temenos on at least 
one side (identified by Creswell, MAE, i, 115-7 and 
dated by him 411/1021-427/1036), though it added 
two minarets based on great salients at the north¬ 
west and south-west corners and adopted the plan of 
three monumental entrances, the northern one being 
subsequently embedded in the wall of Badr al- 
Djamill. The mosque suffered badly in the earth¬ 
quake of 702/1303 but was restored immediately by 
Bay bars al-Djishenklr (CSshnegfr)*, who added 
pyramid-like casings to the two stone minarets and 
a mabkhara or pepperpot-like top to each. In spite of 
a further restoration attributed by al-Makrlzi (Khitat. 
ii, 277) to Sultan Hasan the mosque is now in a 
ruinous condition and the decoration judged so im¬ 
portant by S. Flury (Die Ornamente der Hakim- und 
Askar Mosckee, Heidelberg 1912, 9-26, 43-50) can 
scarcely now be made out. 

The other two extant FJ(imid mosques of Cairo, 
both modifications of the $afin plan, merit attention. 
Al-Alfmar [33], 519/1125* (see Pis. 1, ra), the work 
of the vizier Ma’mfln al-Bata’ihl, has the earliest 
decorated facade in Cairo, with a rich complement 
of foliate and epigraphic ornament, but is equally 
significant because although the mosque is kibla- 
oriented (at least approximately) the facade follows 
the street, which is not parallel to the kibla wall: 
this is the first case of what was to become a standard 
Cairene practice. The mosque of the vizier al-$&li]i 
TaliV [116], 555/1160*, the last dated Fifimid 
building of Cairo (misleadingly restored in the present 
century), also combines architectural interest—a co¬ 
lonnaded narthex or loggia as facade and a basement 
of shops (dakdMn )—with rich interior stucco decora 
tion, partly restored by the amir Bektimtir al- 
CflkindSr in 699/1300* or 702/1302*. This mosque, 
situated injudiciously outside the walls of Badr al- 
Qjam&ll immediately opposite the Bib Zuwayla, had 
been intended as a shrine for the head of al-Husayn. 
This was placed in a mosque-shrine Inside al-H&hira 
on a site now occupied by the mosque of Sayyidni 


al-Husayn, the work of an unidentified 19th-century 
architect under the influence of the railway station 
architecture of the Gothic revival in Europe. 

Tombs, Mashhads. The tombs of the FS(imid 
caliphs were inside the palace in the actual region of 
the Kh 4 n al-Khalil! [53-4,56] and were thus destroyed 
on the fall of the dynasty. (A fragment of the only 
remaining inscription has been published in RCEA 
2104; see G. VViet, Inscriptions historiques sur pierre 
34-5, no. 51.) Many other funerary inscriptions have 
been published (see Bibliography), most from the 
typical Cairene ftawsh, an unroofed burial enclosure, 
which may be provided with one or more mihrabs 
in the kibla wall, which contains graves covered by 
cenotaphs, or sometimes one or more domed mauso- 
lea, usually fct6/a-oriented but following no clear 
chronological sequence. Some domed mausolea of 
private persons survive, among which may be the 
Sab'a Banat, four mausolea, not all with mihrabs, to 
the south of the ruins of al-Fust 5 t and identified by 
Creswell on the basis of Khitat. ii, 459 with the 
mausolea of those members of the family of the vizier 
Abu ’ 1 -K 5 sim al-Husayn b. ‘All MaghrabI put to 
death by al-H&kim in 400/1010. More characteristic¬ 
ally Cairene are the mashhads of the late 1 Ith-I2th 
centuries built over suppositious ‘Alid graves in the 
southern cemetery in various groups. Among the best 
conserved are the IkhwSn (IkhwSt) Yusuf [301], c. 
500/1100.. Sayyida ‘Atilfa [333], c. 520/1125, Sayyida 
Rukayya [273], 527/1133*, the only precisely dated 
member of the group, YabyS al-Shablbl [285], c. 545/ 
1150 and Umm Kulthum nearby (not marked on the 
monuments maps), pre-550/1155. Small constructions, 
sometimes with a central courtyard, the mashhads 
consisted of sanctuary chambers covered by domes 
on squinches, with richly decorated carved stucco 
friezes and mihrabs, often in threes, and containing 
one or more cenotaphs, which were perhaps surroun¬ 
ded by a maksiira. These were conceived essentially as 
centres of pilgrimage (ziydrdt). Not all FStimid 
funerary monuments take these forms, however: the 
“Kabr Lu’lu J bint al-Mukawlfis”, among the myster¬ 
ious remains of al-Karafa al-Rubra’, is a three-storey 
construction, each storey with a miftrdb ; and it has 
yet to be explained why the Masjjhad al-Djuyflshl on 
the Mufcattam [304], 478/1085*, the mausoleum of 
Badr al-DjamSH with very rich stucco decoration, 
should be in the form of a mashhad rather than a 
kubba. The cave in the Mukattam directly below it, 
the Maghawri or Kahf al-Sudin, which has been as¬ 
sociated by Massignon (see Bibliography) with the 
cult of the A?bSb al-Kahf [q.v.] and which appears on 
the Arabic version of the Special 1:5000 scale Map as 
containing Fatimid remains, has been a military area 
for so long that it has not been possible to check the 
suggestion that it also may have been a mashhad of 
a sort. 

AyyObids 

Fortifications. The Citadel and the walls of 
$al&b al-Dln have been authoritatively described and 
analysed in detail by Creswell (MAE, ii, 1-40 ff.). 
The former, the largest AyyObid fortification ever 
undertaken, occupies a spur of the Mukaftam Hills 
on its north-west side: the south side is an artificially 
built up terrace. The Ayyflbid remains are confined 
to the more or less rectangular northern enceinte, 
which had four gates, the Bib al-Mudarra$ji built by 
the Amir Kar&k&ib in 579/1183-4*, two gates at the 
Bur£i al-Mafar and the Burjjj al-Im&m and the B&b 
al-Kulla. To this first period may also be assigned 
a long stretch of curtain wall with fairly uniformly 
spaced half-round towers which starts at the east of 
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the Bur£i al Mukatfam and runs round the south, 
east and north sides of the enceinte. The ramparts 
were connected by a chemin de ronde and had rounded 
crenellations. These fortifications which, Creswell 
judges, must have been virtually complete at the time 
of §al&b al-DIn’s death, were strengthened by al- 
Malik al-'Adil in 604/1207-8, when he added three 
great square towers, the Burjji al-$uffa, the Bur 4 i 
KerkyalSn and the BurjJi al-Turfa, all built athwart 
the southern sector of the walls, cutting the chemin 
de ronde so as to form individually defensible redoubts 
in case of need. The Bab al-Karifa at the Burjjj 
al-Im&m was also reinforced, and, among other 
works, two towers on the eastern sector, the Burdj 
al-Hadd 4 d (Hadld ?) and the Burjji al-Raml were 
converted into circular bastions. On the completion 
of these works al-Malik al-'Adil took residence in the 
palace there. Makrlzl states that the Citadel was built 
with stone from the pyramids at Ejlza; most of it is, 
however, of soft Mukatfam limestone which was 
quarried on the spot. In Creswell’s view the rusticated 
masonry is easily attributable to al-'Adil since he 
employed it for fortifications at Bufrl, Damascus and 
elsewhere. 

The purpose of the Citadel was internal defence, 
against the possibility of a F&timid counter-attack or 
an insurrection of the populace of al-K&hira. A second 
AyyObid fortress with the same purpose, a secure 
palace complex, the Ral'at al-Raw<ja, was built on 
Rawda by al-§alib Nadjm al-DIn AyyOb, 638/1240-1. 
It contained a fca'a (Creswell ,.MAE ii, 84-7) with an 
enlarged durka l a to take a free-standing dome, prob¬ 
ably wooden. It also had a Gothic doorway, doubtless 
carved on the spot by some of the Frankish prisoners 
taken by al-§alib on his Syrian campaign. Although 
nothing now survives of this fortress of sixty towers, 
it remains of interest, for it was here that al-$alih 
installed the garrison of Mamluks known, from their 
station on the Nile (Babr at-NU), as Babrf, which 
eventually supplanted the AyyObid dynasty (al- 
Mafertzl, SulUk, ZiySda i, 341). 

Mosques. There are no surviving Ayyubid mos¬ 
ques in Cairo, and no AyyObid restoration inscrip¬ 
tions from either the mosque of Ibn TfllOn or the 
mosque of ‘Amr, which under their occupation was 
the only mosque in which the t&ufba was permitted, 
in an attempt to eradicate the importance of al-Azhar 
as the centre of FJ(imid propaganda. More curiously, 
the restoration of the mosque of Ibn JOlfln by the 
Fi(imid vizier al-Afdal, who added a mihrab c. 487/ 
1094*, appears to have been respected, since the 'Alid 
shahdda which appears on it has never been defaced. 

Madrasa*. It would appear probable that the 
AyyObids relied more upon the institution of the 
madrasa to combat the Fifimid dafwa. Time has dealt 
harshly with these foundations however. One of the 
first foundations of $alab al-DIn’s occupation of 
Egypt was a ghSfi'I madrasa near the grave of the 
Imlm al-Sfcafi'I in the southern cemetery (begun 
572/1176-7). Of this nothing remains but the mag¬ 
nificent teak cenotaph of al-Sli&fi'i dated 574/1178-9* 
and the work of the nafoU&r 'Ubayd b. Ma'&JI. The 
combination of venerated tomb with madrasa was an 
interesting exploitation of the principle of the 
Fatimid mafhhads for orthodox Sunni ends. Elements 
of the madrasa probably survived until the late 
12/18U1 century, but the tomb of the Imam under¬ 
went one great transformation, under al-Malik al- 
KSmil, who in 608/1211 [281] built an enormous 
wooden-domed mausoleum, which has been frequent¬ 
ly restored since but is still arguably the most im¬ 
pressive mausoleum-shrine of Cairo (see Pis. 2, 2a). 


(For the chronology see G. Wiet, Les inscriptions du 
mausolie de ShafiH, in BIE, xv (1933), 167-85.) 
Remains of a madrasa in the SQk al-Nabb&sIn attest 
a second foundation of al-Kamil, the KJmiliyya 
[428], 622/1225 ( Khitat ■ ii, 375), but the best con¬ 
served of all is a double two-itvan madrasa on the 
Ka$aba, the main street of Fatimid Cairo, by al- 
$aiib Nadjm al-DIn AyyOb [38], 641/1243-4*, with a 
single minaret crowned by a mabkhara above the 
porch in the centre of the facade and a street between 
which separates the two buildings. Apart from a 
decorated street facade which depends for its orna¬ 
ment on the tradition of the courtyard facades of al- 
Azhar, the madrasas are almost in ruins, though the 
crown of the vault of the west iwdn of the left-hand 
madrasa has inserts of stone vaulting in the brick 
substructure, which are executed without centring as 
in Upper Egypt, an architectural practice which has 
attracted little attention from archaeologists working 
on Cairo but which is fairly frequent in the 7th/i3th- 
8th/i4th centuries. The most significant feature of 
the foundation, however, is the mausoleum of al- 
$ 51 ib [38], 667/1249* but completed (Khitat, ii, 374) 
648/1230. One of the last post-mortem funerary con¬ 
structions of Cairo, it is also the first conspicuous 
funerary foundation, the AtMa-oriented mausoleum 
essentially forming part of the street facade and thus 
one of the most conspicuous features of the building. 
This approach was to become so much a standard 
feature of the architecture of Mamluk Cairo that 
where a choice between a kibla orientation and a 
street facade arose it was often the latter which 
prevailed. 

Tombs. A funerary construction of a more tradi¬ 
tional type is the “Tomb of the 'Abbisid Caliphs” 
[276] near Sayyida Naflsa, possibly as early as 640/ 
1242-3, with very rich decoration of carved and 
painted plaster, which contains the cenotaphs of 
many of the caliphs who lived in Egypt as Mamluk 
puppets after the fall of the caliphate of Baghdad. 
The domed mausoleum is enclosed in a vast (wuisA 
with seven mihrabs in the kibla wall and the remains 
of a monumental entrance. In the post-Ayyubid 
period such isolated mausolea without appurtenances 
are very much the exception. 

Few public works of the Ayyubid period survive. 
The AyyObid elements of the aqueduct which supplied 
the Citadel with water were incorporated into the 
works of al-NSfir Muhammad. Two bridges on the 
Djlza road remain, however, with inscriptions from 
the time of $aiab al-DIn in the name of KarakO§h 
(Van Berchem, CIA, 465 ff.) and restoration inscrip¬ 
tions of al-NS$ir Muhammad, 716/1316, Kadt Bay, 
884/1479 and Husayn Pasha, 1087/1676. 

MamlOks 

Fortifications. There are no considerable 
MamlQk fortifications extant in Cairo. The Ka?r al- 
Rawija was restored under Baybars and the restora¬ 
tion inscriptions of al-Na$ir Muhammad on the 
Citadel, relate principally to the building of an 
irregular southern enceinte and to the construction 
of a new aqueduct connecting the Citadel with the 
Nile and incorporating into it part of the wall of 
§al&b al-DIn which had been intended to connect the 
jjjtaraba of al-Fus(St with al-Sahira but was never 
completed. The aqueduct was begun as early as 
712/1312 lKhitat. ii, 229: Casanova’s translation 
erroneously has 711/1311, cf. Creswell, MAE, ii, 
255-9 also for the later history of the aqueduct). The 
buildings of al-Na?ir Muhammad on the Citadel in¬ 
cluded a large mosque on the fabn plan [143] with a 
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foundation inscription of 718/1318*, which was con¬ 
siderably modified in 735/1335 (Khitat, ii, 212, 325- 
when the large wooden dome over the mi/irdb sup¬ 
ported on ten columns of Aswan granite was doubt¬ 
less added. The mosque also has two minarets said 
to have been decorated by craftsmen from Tabriz: if 
this report is really to be believed the craftsmen 
appear to have forgotten their skill on the way to 
Cairo. The palace of al-Na$ir Muhammad, the Ka?r 
al-Ablak (so called from its use of bi-coloured vous- 
soirs for the arches of the main ftd c a), also known as 
the Bayt YQsuf §a!ih al-DIn, was destroyed in 1824. 
It has been possible to reconstruct it, however, from 
descriptions given by Shihab al-DIn al-‘Umari, 
Masalik al-abfdr (Biblioth&que Nationale MS arabes 
583, folio 190a) and al-MakrlzI (Khitat. ii, 209-10, 
which gives the date of construction as 713-4/1313-5). 
The palace consisted of a great iwan (cf. Creswell, 
MAE, ii, 260-4) and a central £4‘a, which appears to 
have had flat-roofed iwans and a central dome on 
wooden pendentives. The palaces of the amirs which 
in Makrlzl’s time covered the southern slopes of the 
Citadel have now entirely disappeared, those which 
still remained doubtless being destroyed when the 
palace of al-Djawhara [505] was built by Muhammad 
‘All in 1229/1814. 

Mosques. The earliest of the Bahrl MamlQk 
mosques is that of Baybars in the MaydJn pahir [1], 
665/1266* (see Pis. 3, 3a, 3b), completed two years 
later, on a polo-ground well to the north-west of the 
F8(imid walled city. Built very much on the plan of 
the mosque of al-Hikim, though without the siydda 
and without the two minarets, it has three monu¬ 
mental entrances, the decoration of which is a curious 
blend of North Syrian motifs and the ornament of the 
Fatimid mosque of al-Akmar (see above). The 
building has been largely gutted; the wood and mar¬ 
ble brought for it by Baybars from Djaffa has dis¬ 
appeared and only fragments of the rich stucco 
decoration of the window frames remain. Its most 
conspicuous feature is the large square ma/tfura in 
front of the mi/trab, doubtless originally covered with 
a wooden dome and unparalleled in scale in the 
mosque architecture of Cairo. With the exception of 
Latin’s restoration of the mosque of Ibn TulQn (see 
Restorations below), the principal period of mosque 
construction in Cairo would appear to be from 715/ 
1315 onwards, partly following on the foundation of 
the mosque of al-N8$ir Muhammad on the Citadel and 
partly taking rather belated advantage of the relaxa¬ 
tion of the restriction of the khufba to a very limited 
number of mosques inside Cairo. The foundations, 
often on a large scale, are all of amirs, not of sultans, 
and are chiefly on the main arteries to the south and 
south east of the Fatimid walls leading towards the 
Citadel. They include Almalik (?) al-Cukandar [24], 
719/1319*, Ahmad al-Mihmandar [115], 725/1324-5*, 
Almas [Yllmaz, less probably Olmez] [130], 730/ 
1329-30* (Khitat, ii, 307), KQsun [202], 730/1329-30*1 
which has a monumental porch on the east at some 
distance from the mosque itself, BesJjtak [205], 
735 /t 335 i and Altinbugha al-Maridanl [120], 739-40/ 
1339-40*, the grandest and most inventive of the lot, 
with many columns of Aswan granite complete with 
Ptolemaic capitals, glazed ceramic window-grilles, 
carved wooden maqhrabiyya screens separating the 
/tibia riwdte from the j aftn, and a very curiously 
indented facade on the Darb al-Ahmar. There are 
three further mosques of this period, A;lam al- 
Baha’I [na], 745-6/1344*. Alfsunfcur [123], 747-8/ 
1346-8*—better known from its restoration by 
Ibrahim Ag^a Mustabfi?an in 1062/1652*, who 


covered part of the interior with (bad) blue and white 
tiles and made it known as the Blue Mosque, and 
Sfcaykhu al-'Umarl [147], 750/1349* ( Khitat. ii, 312-3 
has 756/1355-6). These foundations vary considerably 
in their dimensions, but their facades always follow 
the line of the street in which they are built, any 
divergences from the fciWa orientation which this 
might entail being reconciled by setting the interior 
plan askew. None are primarily funerary construc¬ 
tions and some are quite definitely not, for example 
the mosques of Kusun, who built a mausoleum and 
khanfrah [290-1] in the southern cemetery 736/1335 
(Khitaf , ii, 425), and of ShaykhQ, whose khdnkdh and 
mausoleum are directly opposite [152], 756/1355*—. 

The Cairene mosques from the time of Sultan 
Hasan onwards, if even grander in scale, are fewer 
in number and, even in the case of royal foundations, 
usually form part of a more complex institution. This 
is reflected in the terminology of the literary sources, 
which becomes steadily more diverse. The mosque 
of Sultan Hasan [133], 757/1356-764/1363* (see PI. 4), 
described in its wa/tfiyya as hadha’l-masdiid al-dfami 1 
wa'l-maddris, is variously described by al-MakrlzI as 
madrasa and djdm*'. Its central feature is indeed a 
vast cruciform madrasa for the four madhhabs with 
an open courtyard containing a domed fountain (faw- 
wdra). The principal iwan, allotted to the Hanafls 
for teaching purposes, contains a marble minbar and 
a monumental mi/trdb, leaving no doubt that the 
functions of madrasa and masdiid Hami c were not 
exclusive. Remarkably, the (tibia Iwdn gives on to a 
palatial tomb-chamber, originally covered with a 
wooden dome. The madrasas occupy each corner of 
the main courtyard and consist of many storeys of 
cells disposed round a small interior courtyard. An¬ 
nexed to the construction are still to be found a 
middi or ablution courtyard (in Cairene architecture 
it is unusual for fountains in the courtyards of mos¬ 
ques or madrasas to be used for ablutions before 
the late Ottoman period), a high water-tower, a 
bayfariyya with the remains of shops, and a tab'-, 
which may also have served as a hospital. Complete 
specification of the appurtenances, many of which 
have disappeared in the last hundred years, must 
await publication of the wa/tfiyya of the institution. 
In the architecture of 8th/14th-century Islam as a 
whole, not only of al-Kahira, the mosque of Sultan 
Hasan is outstanding for the vastness of its conception 
and scale and is particularly remarkable for its height. 
The interpretation of its architectural history has not 
significantly advanced since the publication of Max 
Herz Bey’s monograph (see Bibliography), except 
that unconfirmed speculations that the porch might 
be of Anatolian inspiration have now been confirmed 
by comparison with the two-minaret porch of the 
SalgjQk G6k Medrese at Sivas [see SALDjOgs: archi¬ 
tecture] 670/1271-2 (J. M. Rogers, Seljuk influence 
on the monuments of Cairo, in Kunst des Orients, vii/i 
(1972), 40-68). The building, which remained un¬ 
finished at the time of Sultan Hasan’s death, had an 
eventful history under the early BurjJjl MamlQk 
sultans and its vast scale made it rather unsuitable 
for general imitation. The facade was, however, 
imitated by al-Mu’ayyad Shaykh in his mosque, with 
its other dependencies, including two minarets placed 
on top of the Bab Zuwayla [190], 818/1415-823/1420 
(Khitat, ii. 328-30), and he paid the mosque of Sultan 
Hasan the further compliment of appropriating the 
great bronze doors from its entrance and a bronze 
chandelier from the interior for his own construction. 

The mosque of al-Mu’ayyad, the last considerable 
mosque of MamlQk Cairo, is built on the faftn plan, 
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and the remains of its courtyard facade show it to 
have been also the last imitation of the blind arcading 
and rosettes which were taken over by al-HSfi? li- 
Din Allah from the mosque of Ibn Tulun for his re¬ 
fection of the courtyard of al-Azhar. Polychrome 
marbles on a vast scale were expropriated for the 
decoration of the kibla wall, and the mausoleum even 
contains fragments of an Ikhshldid cenotaph; decora¬ 
tion of such richness, or rapacity, was not subse¬ 
quently possible in the architecture of the Mamluk 
period. The later 9th/i5th century mosques of Cairo, 
even royal foundation like that of Diakmak in the 
Darb Sa‘ada, 853/1449*, are comparatively on a 
very small scale indeed. Their plans become pro¬ 
gressively more similar to those of madrasas, chiefly 
of the two-iwdn type with a reduced $ahn, which 
eventually becomes roofed with a wooden lantern, 
and the approximation of plan is doubtless due to the 
fact that the mosque became simply a minor element 
of complex foundations. Ha’it Bay, the most con¬ 
siderable builder of the Burdjl Mamluks, built no 
mosques which were not primarily some other institu¬ 
tion, and the chief interest of those few buildings of ] 
his reign which might be classified as primarily 
mosques, like that of KidjmSs {Kaimiz) al-IsbSki 
[114], 885-6/1480-1*. is not their scale or comprehen¬ 
siveness but the architectural problems they solve. In 
the last case an island site is used, and the ablution 
courtyard, the shaykh’ s house and a sabil-kuttab (see 
below, Ottomans), which lie across a street, have to 
be connected by a bridge. The elements of the founda¬ 
tion are remarkably compressed, and the maximum 
use is made both of the street facades and of their 
symmetrical decoration. However, pressure on space 
inside the city, and doubtless a sufficiency of mosques 
in the various quarters of al-Kahira, made the lavish 
foundations of the BabrI Mamluks either impossible 
or unnecessary. 

Madrasas. With the probable exception of al- 
Azhar itself and the madrasas associated with it— 
those of Taybars, 709/1309-10, Afcbugha, 734-40/ 
1333-39*, Gawhar (Djawhar), 844/1440* (Wiet CIA 
118 No. 572), and possibly the Ghannjmiyya [96], 
774/1372-3*—the madrasas of Cairo in the Mamluk 
period had no comparable function to the metropol¬ 
itan madrasas of Ottoman Istanbul, which served as 
schools for those of the ‘idarf destined to hold the 
highest administrative positions in the empire. They 
are almost invariably funerary constructions, to 
which the mausoleum of the founder was attached, 
well before his death if possible, and in fact provided 
an excuse for the erection of a conspicuous tomb, 
prejudice against which still existed among the 
orthodox c ulama > in the 7th/i3th-8th/i4th centuries. 
Moreover, at least with royal foundations, where 
more land for building might be available, the prime 
consideration was that the mausoleum should face on 
to the street in order to be as conspicuous as possible, 
preferably at the kibla side of the foundation, which 
explains the preponderance of royal mausolea on the 
west side of the Ka?aba. The reconciliation of the 
conflicting demands of $«'6/a-orientation, a fa9ade on 
the street for the mausoleum, symmetrically disposed 
windows and doors for thp attached foundation and 
so far as possible a symmetrical internal disposition, 
partly explains the labyrinthine convolutions of the 
entrance to the jo/m of the madrasa of Taghrlbirdl 
[209], 844/1440*, or the bizarre assemblage of passages 
and closets against the (tibia wall of that of the Kadi 
Abfl Bakr Muzhir [49], 884/1479-80*. In principle the 
(tibia came first, and in the Burdjl period a certain 
revival or rigorism led to the correction of defectively 


oriented buildings, for example a 9th/i5th-century 
miftrab built into the kibla wall of the mausoleum of 
the Imjm al-Shifi'I; however, in cases of conflict the 
symmetry of the street facade in funerary foundations 
generally took first place. 

The exceptional character of the independent, non- 
funerary madrasa is shown by the fact that in the 
Burdjl period only two madrasas, both founded by 
Ka>it Bay (on the Kal'at al-Kabgh [223], 880/1475*, 
and on the Island of Raw<ja, described also as a 
mosque by Ibn IySs (text ii, 205, 211, 271, 301) and 
completed by 896/1491, the only standing monument 
of any antiquity on the island), can be considered 
as non-funerary foundations. One funerary madrasa 
did not exclude the possibility of other funerary 
foundations either. The amir Karisunkur, who built 
a madrasa [31] in 700/1301 in Cairo, built a tomb 
at Aleppo when naHb of that town and is buried in a 
tomb, the Gunbadh-i GhaffSrivva. at Maragha [j.v.] 
in N.W. Iran, whither he had fled in 712/1312. The 
amir Tankizbugha actually built two foundations in¬ 
side Cairo, one in the southern cemetery [298], c. 760/ 
1359 (Creswell’s dating), and one on a spur of the 
Mukattam to the east of the Citadel [85), 764/1362*, 
which contains a canopy mausoleum {iahar (dk) com¬ 
pleted four years after his death. Even BarkQk, who 
i had founded a funerary madrasa intra muros [187], 

| 786-8/1384-6*, is reported to have asked on his death¬ 
bed to be buried in a kubba near the graves of various 
venerated ^hayktys, which is one of the motives given 
by al-Makrlzi (Khitat. ii, 464) for the location of the 
kkankdh of Faradj in the desert [149], 803/1400- 
813/1410*, where Barkuk is indeed buried. This sug¬ 
gests that whereas institutionally speaking madrasa 
and khankah are not exclusive terms, the latter were 
preferred as places of burial; in any case Barkuk’s 
reported wish is curiously similar to the Tlmfirids’ 
motives for the development of Shahr-i Sabz (Kish, 
Kishsh) and the Shah-i Zinde at Samarkand [9.V.] as 
their family cemeteries. 

Regarding the evolution of the plans of Cairene 
madrasas, in particular of the cruciform madrasa, an 
authoritative account has been given by Creswell 
{MAE, ii, 104-34). The institution was imported from 
Syria by the Ayyubids, but no surviving Ayyubid 
monument in Egypt or Syria is cruciform in plan and 
the lists of the known madrasas of Damascus up to 
695/1295 and of Cairo up to 639/1242, mostly Shafi'I 
or HanafI, show few for two rites and none at all 
for four. The Madrasa al-Mustan$iriyya at Baghdad 
(631/1233) was intended for four rites, but Creswell 
has shown {MAE, ii, 126-7), that it was not cruciform, 
whereas the first Cairene cruciform madrasa built by 
Baybars, the ?ahiriyya [37], 660/1262*, does not 
appear to have been intended for all four rites. This 
is also untypical in that it does not appear to have 
been a funerary construction, Baybars having built 
his tomb in the Madrasa al-?ihiriyya at Damascus 
[see DiMASHg]. The cruciform plan was not immed¬ 
iately adopted for the madrasa, that of Kala’iln [43], 
683-4/1284-5*, having one twin only and a sanctuary 
three bays deep. The first cruciform madrasa in 
Cairo for all four rites was that of al-Na$ir Muham¬ 
mad [44], 695/1295-703/1304*, and only two others 
appear to be recorded by Makrlzl, those of Sultan 
Hasan (see above) and 2 jam 41 al-DIn al-UstadSr 
lKhitat. ii, 401) [35], 811/1408*. The cruciform plan 
was, of course, more widely employed, for mosques as 
well as for madrasas, though always with a tendency 
for the axial (wins to enlarge at the expense of the side 
ones. It was, however, most conspicuously employed 
m the two surviving hospitals (mdristdns) in Cairo, 
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that of Kala’un [43], 683/1284, and that of al-Mu’ay- 
yad [257] (see Pis. 5, 5a), 821-3/1418-20 (Khit at. ii, 
408), the facade of which suggests some direct ac¬ 
quaintance with the Mengudjukid hospital at Divrigi 
in Central Anatolia (626/1228 onwards). The hospital 
of al-Mu’ayyad was, however, turned into a mosque 
in 825/1421-2. 

The great majority of the Mamluk madrasas of 
Cairo are modifications of the two-iwdn type. Even if 
we cannot accept Creswell’s suggestion that the plan 
of such madrasas was entirely determined by that 
of the domestic architecture of Cairo, in particular 
the kd l a, we may readily admit that domestic archi¬ 
tecture and the madrasas of the Mamluk period 
developed pari passu. There are even two madrasas 
which bear inscriptions proving that they were orig¬ 
inally houses, al-Ghannimiyya [96], 774/1372-3*, and 
that of Khushkadam al-Abmadf, formerly the palace 
of Tashtimiir al-Dawadar [153], 768/1366-7 or 778/ 
1376-7. The dates of their conversion to madrasas are 
curiously late: the former must have been a madrasa 
by 827/1423 when the Khifaf was completed, but 
according to Ibn Iyas the first khufba was pronounced 
in the latter only in 891/1486. The conversion was, 
of course, simple: it required only the hollowing out 
of a mihrab on the kibla side and the construction of 
a minaret, both essential features of the Cairene 
madrasa. 

Khankahs. Mamluk Cairo is rich in religious 
foundations of a quasi-monastic type, zawiyas, 
khankahs (pi. usually khawanik or khankahat) and 
ribdfs. The first of these were generally small construc¬ 
tions housing a shaykh, with room for students to 
group informally round him. They are rarely of 
architectural importance, and were often not endowed 
at the express request of the sAayAA. Of the only two 
mentioned in Creswell’s Brief Chronology, the Zawiyat 
al-'Abbar [146] (c. 684/1285-6, Khitat, ii, 420) consists 
of two domed mausolea and is equally well known as 
the Khankah al-Bundukdariyya, and the Zawiyat 
Aydumur (Aydemir) al-Pahlawan (22], the date of 
which is disputed (see Van Berchem, CIA, 125), was 
almost certainly a madrasa. Where the sources speak 
of other zawiyas they may say no more than that they 
consisted of a rukn or a riwak : they are, therefore, 
extremely difficult to identify architecturally. 

The earliest khankah founded in Egypt was Ayyu- 
bid (569/1173-4), in the palace of Sa'id al-Su'ada, a 
freed slave of al-Mustansir (Khitat. ii, 415-7, 422). The 
site may still be identified, but the building has been 
so often changed that no idea of its original disposi¬ 
tion can be formed. Curiously enough, throughout the 
period up to the Ottoman conquest, only seven 
buildings are named, or implied, in their foundation 
inscriptions as khankahs: those of Baybars al- 
Djashenklr [Cashneglr] [32], 706-9/1306-9*, Shavkhu 
al-'Umarl [152], 756/1355, Nizam al-Din Ishak [140], 
757/1356*, Mukbil al-Zimam al-Da’udi [177], 797-8/ 
1395*, and three in the eastern cemetery, Farad] b. 
Barkuk [149], 803/1400-813/1410*, al-Ashraf Barsbay 
[121], 835/1432*, and al-Ashraf Inal (158], 854-60/ 
1450-6*. The conception of a khankah as an indepen¬ 
dent construction, with kitchens, a bath and living 
quarters either disposed round a central courtyard 
or in separate blocks, as in that of Faradj b. Barkuk, 
is well established by Makrlzi, Ibn Taghribirdi, Ibn 
Iyis and al-SakhawI; but the extreme divergence in 
the numbers of khankahs they give, from twenty-nine 
in the first case to a mere four in the last, and the fact 
that each gives a slightly different list shows that the 
term, like madrasa, is far from having an exclusive 
sense in the architectural history of Cairo. The general 
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tendency in the Burdjl period is for khankahs to be 
subsumed in epigraphy under madrasa or djdm» c , 
though reference may be made to a mashyakhat 
tasawwuf or mashyakha sufiyya, and, as in the case of 
the foundation of ai-Ashraf Barsbay [121] above, the 
"khankah" of the inscription may become “madrasa" 
in the wakfiyya (A. Darrag, L’Egypte sous le rigne de 
Barsbay, Damascus 1961, 50). Up to the end of the 
reign of al-Na?ir Muhammad, which coincides with 
the foundation of most of the khankahs mentioned in 
the sources, it seems to have been the rule for $ufls 
to live in khankahs, in cells either grouped round a 
courtyard, as in the foundation of Rukn al-Din Bay- 
bars al-Djashenkir [Cashneglr] [32] above, and of 
Salar and Sandjar al-Djawili [221], 703/1303-4*, on 
the Djabal Yashkur, or in an annexe, usually of 
cruciform plan, or, finally, as in the foundations of 
Inal, Ka’it Bay and Kurkumas, in a rab ‘ or block of 
living-units set within the main enclosure but struc¬ 
turally independent of it. In the latter two types 
there is no necessary resemblance between the annexe 
and the main construction. 

By the first quarter of the 9th/i5th century living 
quarters were being suppressed from new foundations 
within the city, though whether this was for lack of 
space or of Sufis is unclear. A condition of residence 
within the khankahs of the Bahri period often stipu¬ 
lated in their wakfiyyas (cf. 'Abd al-Latlf Ibrahim 
‘Ali, Dirasat ta'rikhiyya wa dthdriyya fi watha'ik min 
c asr al-Ohuri, unpublished doctoral thesis. University 
of Cairo, 168-9, for the wakfiyya of Baybars al- 
Djashenkir was that Sufis, as well as taking vows of 
poverty and piety, were obliged to relinquish salaried 
appointment within the administration or in any 
other religious institution. Non-residential tasawwuf 
was permitted in the Bahri period under some 
circumstances, e.g., to married Sufis, but khankahs 
founded at this time were seen as essentially places 
for private dhikr to which non-residents were in 
principle not admitted. From the time of al-Mu’ayyad 
Shaykh onwards (wakfiyya quoted by 'Ali Pasha 
Mubarak, v, 128) the emphasis changed to the com¬ 
munal dhikr, the previous restrictions on alternative 
employment for Sufis were less rigorously enforced, 
and the important element of tasawwuf became daily 
attendance at the liudur. The later Burdjl khankahs 
were dependent parts of complex funerary founda¬ 
tions, and were sometimes no more than mak'-ads, 
iike that of al-Ghuri [66-7], 908-10/1503-4*, a large 
oriented hall where the daily dhikr dfarndH or hudur 
wafifat al-tasawwuf was celebrated at certain specified 
hours. 

Much more work is required on the development 
of the khankah in Mamluk Egypt (for a survey see 
S. Mehrez, The Ghawriyya in the urban context, an 
analysis of its form and function, IF AO Cairo, forth¬ 
coming). It has been suggested that the change from 
residential to non-residential $ufl centres was at 
least partly the result of the decadence of the (arikas 
in 9th/i5th century Egypt; this may be true, but the 
sources are extraordinarily silent on the precise 
tarilia for which a given khankah was intended or 
which eventually took control of it. Divergences in 
the practices of the (arikas led in 8th/i4th-9th/i5th 
century Iran and in Ottoman Turkey to profound 
modifications in the architecture of the khankah, and 
it would not be reasonable to suppose that Cairo was 
any different in this respect. The only hope of clari¬ 
fying this question appears to lie either in the publi¬ 
cation of the Mamluk wakfiyyas of Egypt (e.g. the 
wakfiyya of Barsbay (Ahmad Darradj, IfudfUat wakf 
al-ashraf Barsbay 72, 74) tells us that he founded, 
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to the west of his khan&dh in the desert, a zamya 
for the benefit of the $ufis (Rj/a'ts)) or in a prosopo- 
graphic analysis of the shaykhs of the various khdn- 
kdhs during the 8th/r4th-9th/rjth centuries. 

RibSjs. Ribafs (used always in the religious sense 
and not in the sense of khan) are rare foundations 
in Cairo and the only foundations named as such in 
inscriptions are Burdjl, that of YabyS Zayn al-DIn 
[141], 856/1452* (CIA, 746, No. 270), and two of 
al-Ashraf Inal, one attached to his mausoleum in the 
desert [158], 854/1450-860/1456*, and one inside al- 
Kahira in the Khurunfish [61], 857/1453-865/1461*. 
There is little evidence that the foundations were 
intentionally associated with the early Islamic ribafs 
for the mudidhidiin [see ribaj], and the occurrence 
in the ribaf of Inal [158] of a second foundation in¬ 
scription describing it as a khdnftdh (Van Berchem, 
CIA, 399 No. 274) suggests that the two terms were 
by this period virtually synonymous. 

Tombs. The most splendid of the mausolea of the 
Mamluk period are, of course, those “attached” to 
the great funerary foundations—of Kala’un, al-Na$ir 
Muhammad, Barkuk infra muros and of Farad] b. 
Barkuh on to Ka’it Bay in the eastern cemetery, 
though, as C. Kessler has observed, it was really 
the foundation which was attached to the mauso¬ 
leum, providing its justification, so that, as the pre¬ 
judice against monumental mausolea gradually 
waned, the tombs took over a progressively greater 
part of the foundation or became even more central to 
its plan. On the other hand there are a number of 
smaller mausolea from this period, if not exactly 
isolated then certainly worthy of remark. That of 
KiUSiik*, for example, incorporated into the mosque 
of Afcsunkur [123], 747-8/1346-7*, is exceptional in 
being neither oriented nor having a mifirab. That of 
Azbak (Ozbek) al-Yusufl is simply one of the side 
niches of his two -twin madrasa [211], 900/1494-5*, 
with a wooden mashrabiyya grille to separate if from 
the durka l a. The Kubbat 'Asfur [al-'Asfur ?] in the 
eastern cemetery [132], post 913/1507, is attached 
merely to a sabil. So concerned was al-Ghuri that his 
mausoleum [67], completed 909/1504*, should be on 
the Ka?aba that the dependencies are almost elimi¬ 
nated and the mausoleum reaches right from the 
street to the kibla wall. The mausoleum of Khayr Beg 
is attached to his palace, [249], pre-910/505, and the 
space between filled by a mosque or mufalld with a 
mihrab which deviates 28° with reference to the kibla. 
There are a few Mamluk canopy tombs (iahdr fdks), 
notably those of TankizbughJ [85], 764/1362*, and a 
mausoleum within the khdnttdh of al-Ashraf BarsbSy 
in the desert [121], 835/1432*, though most Mamluk 
tombs are domed chambers (hence the general use 
of the term kubba for mausoleum). Most interesting 
of these isolated constructions is al-Kubba al-Fada- 
wiyya at 'Abbasiyya [5], a vast domed edifice datable 
to 884-6/1479-81* on a high basement, part of which 
serves as a musaUd, but which has no ground floor 
porch and which is reached by a grand staircase on 
the exterior. 

General considerations. It is often asserted 
that the architecture of Cairo shows a progressive 
decline from the Babri to the Burdjl periods. There 
was certainly a change of taste in the later period 
with an elaboration of surface ornament on both ex¬ 
terior and interior surfaces, in marble veneer, glass 
paste or simply carved stone, the exterior surfaces 
of the domes of the larger royal foundation, from 
that of Faradj b. Barkuk onwards, being carved with 
elaborate tracery in high relief. Wood was scarce 
and an expensive import, no marble appears to have 


been quarried after the Byzantine period, and despite 
all expedients the supply of antique material had al¬ 
most dried up by the mid-9th/i5th century. The de¬ 
vices resorted to to supply this deficiency, for exam¬ 
ple the use of bitumen or red paste to fill in grooved 
designs on white marble and thus create the illusion 
of polychrome marble veneer ( Madrasa of the kafi 
Abu Bakr Mu?hir [49], 884/1479-80*; Kidjmas [Kai- 
maz] al-Isbakl [114], 885-6/1480-1*; funerary madrasa 
of Ka’it Bay [99] completed 879/1474* (see PI. 6); 
madrasa of al-Ghuri [66] completed 910/1504*), show 
technical inventiveness rather than decadence. Pres¬ 
sure on space within the confines of al- Kahira doubt¬ 
less explains the smaller size of funerary foundations, 
in order to accommodate the standard appurtenances, 
and there is a tendency for the proportion of height 
to ground area to increase. There also does seem to 
have been a misguided preconception among Mam¬ 
luk builders that a plan or elevation could be reduced 
by a factor of two or four without losing in effective¬ 
ness, and this smaller scale naturally makes all- 
over surface decoration even more conspicuous. How¬ 
ever, where space was freely available, as in the 
eastern cemetery, the Burdjl monuments of the whole 
of the 9th/i5th century remain architecturally im¬ 
posing. This period also saw a tremendous develop¬ 
ment in the technology of stone work. The few stone 
domes of the Babri period are small and mainly ex¬ 
perimental constructions: where a large area was to 
be covered the dome had necessarily to be wood 
(as in the mausoleum of the Imam al-Shafi'I or of 
Sultan Hasan, both incidentally restored in their 
original material by RS’it Bay) or of brick, as in the 
mausoleum within the madrasa of Sarghatmish [218], 
757/1356*. In the Burdjl period the enormous span 
of the domes of the khankah of Faradj b. Barkuk rep¬ 
resents perhaps the apogee of Mamliik stone-work 
in Egypt, but the technique was maintained right up 
to the fall of the Mamluks, in the tomb and palace 
of Khayr Beg [248-9], 906-8/1501-2*. These are 
scarcely grounds for speaking of decadence. 

Domestic Architecture. In the discussion of 
the Cairene madrasa the central role of the kd*~a in 
the grand domestic architecture of al-Kahira has 
already been stressed. In many cases a salsabil in 
the wall of an iwan emitted a trickle of water which 
flowed down into a pool in the centre of the durltfi'-a 
(fca'a of Muhammad Mubibb al-Dln [50], otherwise 
known as the wakf of 'Uthman Katkhuda, dated 
75 I/I 35 1 * not 651/1253 as in Creswell, Brief Chronol¬ 
ogy). Ventilation was assured by wind-funnels or 
towers (malkaf, plur. malakif ), facing north to catch 
the evening breeze, and these also occur in some 
religious buildings (the mosque of al-Salih Tala’i' 
£116], 555/1160*, where the shaft inconveniently 
issues at the top of the minbar, and in the khankah of 
Baybars al-Djashenkir [32], 706-9/1306-9*). The 
main kd‘a may not be on the ground floor, and as in 
the case of the palace of Beshtak [34], 738 or 740/1337 
or 1339. the piano nobile is reached by an exterior 
staircase up the side of a basement which contained 
the stables as well as a street facade of shops in¬ 
corporating a masdiid of Fatimid foundation, the 
Masdjid al-Fidjl. In the storeys above the kd c a were 
the private apartments, often looking on to it through 
wooden mashrabiyya screens: the result was to make 
some of the great houses of Cairo extremely high. Of 
most of these palaces the chief remains are the 
monumental porch giving on to the street (Mandjak 
al-Sil§bdar [247], 747-8/1346-7*; the Amir Taz [267], 
753/1352, on the Shari' al-Suyufiyya), but one palace, 
of the amir Yushbak, who to judge from an inscrip- 
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tion of 880/1475-6 was the last owner of the building, 
has been preserved almost in its entirety [266]. Its 
other current name, the Hawsh Bar dak, suggests that 
it should be identified with the itfabl (both stables 
and residence) built by Ru$un as an enlargement of a 
palace of Sandjar and pillaged in 742/1341-2. After 
Yushbak’s death in 887/1482 the palace was given by 
Ra’it Bay to yet another amir, AkbardI, the last re¬ 
corded occupant, who died in 904/1498-9. The se¬ 
quence of owners suggests that this palace, and 
possibly others as well, may have been an official 
residence, but this is so far undemonstrable and its 
continued use may simply be due to the lack of 
suitable housing for amirs holding high positions. It 
became customary, indeed, to incorporate earlier 
palace buildings within later structures, or to amalga¬ 
mate adjoining buildings, so that they came to form 
rambling complexes of ka'-as and mak l ads, north¬ 
facing loggias generally at mezzanine level on a 
basement of storerooms or servants’ quarters ( e.g., 
that of Mamay [51], 901/1496*, now known as the 
Bayt al-Ra<Jl), disposed round irregular courtyards. 
The Rab‘ Racjwan Bey [406] near the Bab Zuwayla 
and the Bayt al-Kiritliyya, adjoining the mosque of 
Ibn Tulun [321], both Iith/i7th-century construc¬ 
tions, incorporate earlier elements, and the same 
would appear to be true of the 9th/i5th century, for 
example, the “palace” of Ka’it Bay [228], 890/1485*, 
in the Darb al-Abmar. 

This tradition of appropriation of earlier houses 
and the resultant constructions rambling round a 
ka c a probably changed little from the Fatimid period 
onwards. It was certainly little affected by the Otto¬ 
man occupation, and Turkish influence on the archi¬ 
tecture of al-Kahira was probably at its least in this 
sphere. The Musafirkhana palace [20], 1193/1779- 
1203/1788, is arguably more of an Istanbul-type con¬ 
struction, and Muhammad 'All’s palace of al-Djaw- 
hara[505], 1229/1814, shows much French influence. 
But the less elaborate houses of Ottoman Cairo 
continued the local tradition. 

Commercial A rchitecture. The tenement houses 
or raft's of Cairo have never been studied archi¬ 
tecturally as a group (most appear on the Index as 
“house-tpaft/s”). The Mamluk baths of the city, 
numerous as they once were, scarcely survive. The 
entrance to the bath of Beshtak [244], pre-742/1341*, 
and the central hall of a bath which formed part of 
the endowments of the mosque of al-Mu’ayyad 
Shaykh [410] (cf. 'All Pasha Mubarak, v, 35-6, vi, 71) 
are the only important remains of the Mamluk period. 
The khans of the Mamluk period are slightly better 
preserved, though, given the lavish documentary 
evidence from the Fatimid period onwards for khans 
in which foreign merchants lodged and the fact that 
many of the high Mamluk amirs engaged in trade, it is 
surprising that there should be only one surviving 
khan of the Bahrl Mamluk period, the earliest in 
Cairo, that of Kusun [11] in the Djamaliyya quarter, 
pre-742/1341, the date of his death. Two khans found¬ 
ed by Ka’it Bay are preserved (the inscriptions use 
the word khan, though the literary sources almost 
invariably use the word wakala\wikdla) , one at al- 
Azhar with a sabil-kuttab attached [75-6], 882/1477*, 
and one [9] at Bab al-Na$r, 885/1481. The best 
preserved, however, is the Wikalat al-Nakhla (64]*, 
which bears the cartouches of al-Ghuri, 906/1501- 
922/1516. It consists of a courtyard approached 
through a monumental entrance surrounded by a 
ground floor of booths ( dakakin ) or depots ( makhazin) 
with two upper storeys of rooms for lodging and, 
possibly, originally another storey as well. The plan 


differs little from that of contemporary khans in 
Aleppo and Damascus, though the building is much 
higher in proportion to its ground area, and the street 
facade has windows for each storey above the ground 
floor. These late Mamluk wikdlas, organized, as in 
Syria, according to trade as well as to the nationality 
of (he merchants who inhabited them, changed very 
little after the Ottoman occupation, most of the 
surviving khans being ioth/i6th-i2th/i8th century in 
date. 

Al-Ghuri also built a kaysariyya [53-4, 56] (un¬ 
dated), now known as the Khan al-Khalili, which was 
in fact a khan of 8th/i4th century date ('All Pasha 
Mubarak, v, 90, 301). It has been assumed that al- 
Ghuri merely restored the khan, but the incomplete 
foundation inscription in his name (Van Berchem, 
CIA, 596, No. 406) leaves no doubt that it was a new 
foundation. 

Ottomans 

Most assertions of the disruptive effect of the 
Ottoman conquest upon the architecture of Cairo are 
based on prejudice or on superficial acquaintance with 
the monuments. The Mamluk tradition as it had 
evolved under the Burdji Mamluks was extraordi¬ 
narily persistent, and, in contrast to Damascus, the 
Ottoman metropolitan tradition of architecture made 
itself felt only sporadically. Changes of various sorts 
did take place. The Irsdliyye Khatinesi. a tax first 
fixed under Khadim Sulayman Pasha (931/1524-941/ 
1534) [see irsauyyeJ, left the Ottoman walls with 
little money for building, and most of them left Egypt 
with heavy debts. In the later nth/i7th and 12th/ 
18th centuries, when the Mamluk beys prevented its 
remission to Istanbul, larger foundations were under¬ 
taken, like the mosque and dependencies of Mustafa 
Shurbagi [Corbadji] MIrza at Bulak [343], n 10/1698*, 
the extensive restoration of al-Azhar, 1167/1753, and 
the mosque, hawd (drinking trough) and sabil of 
Mubammad Bey Abu Dhahab [62, 98], 1187/1774*. 
The changes however, were by no means entirely 
the result of economic pressure. The Ottoman 
governors, generally in Egypt en poste for short 
periods, preferred to endow large funerary kulliyyas 
[ kulliyes] , complex foundations, in Istanbul, where 
large areas of land were still freely available for 
building in the central districts of the city. They did 
not intend, if they could help it, to die in Egypt; they 
did not have the Mamluk tendency to build more 
than one mausoleum (the last Mamluk to do this in 
Cairo was Kansuh Abu Sa'id with two mausoleums 
[360, 164] both dated 904/1499*), and the discovery 
on their arrival that Cairo was almost entirely built 
up already and that land was too difficult, or too 
expensive, to expropriate must have greatly con¬ 
tributed to their lack of enthusiasm for large-scale 
foundations there. However, two early governors 
appear to have been exceptional in building in Egypt 
and not in Istanbul, Khadim Sulayman Pasha 
(wall 931/1524-941/1534), who built a mosque of 
Ottoman plan but Mamluk decoration on the Citadel 
[142], 935/1528* (chronogram), with a very curiously 
planned tekke behind it, and Iskandar Pasha (gover¬ 
nor 963/1556-966/1559) whose mosque, tekke and 
sabil at the Bab al-Khalk (Khark) have all disap¬ 
peared. The former is exceptional in having continued 
to build in Egypt after relinquishing his official 
duties: he is credited with a wikala at Bulak [539], 
948/1541, and a tekke intra muros, al-Sulaymaniyya 
[225], 950/1543-4* (but described in the foundation 
inscription as a madrasa). 

Sabils. The distinction between Ottoman and 
Mamluk architecture in Cairo is perhaps best shown 
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by considering the history of the sabil, the earliest 
surviving example of which is that in the name of al- 
Na?ir Muhammad (561] at the porch of the foundation 
of itaiaMn. The cistern cannot be located, and the 
later elements of Cairene sabils, a carved stone 
salsabil or shddhirwdn down which the water flowed 
into an interior pool and bronze grilles through which 
the water could be taken with a dipper, do not sur¬ 
vive. The date is disputed: Khitdl. ii, 97 (followed by 
Creswell, MAE, ii, 274-5) gives 726/1326, but there 
are clear signs of a subsequent restoration, when a 
kuttab (Kur’an school) may have been added above. 
One free-standing BabrI sabil, that of Shaykhu (144], 
755/1354*, appears to be without a kuttab, but by the 
early Bur<j)i period the joint construction, generally 
at the corner of a facade so that it might be accessible 
from two or three sides, becomes a feature of larger 
foundations, for example that on the facade of the 
khdnkah of Shaykhu (152], later than the foundation 
of 756/1355*, and the pair at either end of the facade 
of the khdnkah of Faradj b. Barkuk in the desert 
[149], 803/1400-813/1411*. However, where a site at 
an important street junction could be employed, the 
sabil-kuttdb might become free-standing in the later 
Burdjl period, for example, that of KS’it Bay [324], 
884/1480, with a magnificent revetment of marble 
veneer and a complex of small rooms behind. 

In the Ottoman period the sabil-kuttdb became the 
most frequent of all commemorative foundations, 
doubtless for reasons of economy. It was almost in¬ 
variably an independent foundation, even when built 
up against some earlier building. That of Khusraw 
(?.».] (Husrevj Pasha (52], 942/1535*, is both typical 
of the genre and symptomatic of general Ottoman 
practice. Governor of Egypt from 940/1534 to 942/ 
1536, he had built mosques at Diyarbakr (925- 
35 /i 5 i 9 - 2 9 ), Sarajevo (actually a kulliyya [kiilliye); 
cf. Mayer, Architects . . ., 50) (938/1532) and Van 
(975/1567), a mosque and double madrasa, the 
Khusrawiyya, at Aleppo (953/1546-7), and a ttirbe 
in Istanbul, all these three built by Sinan, a canopy 
tomb at Van (989/1581) and a khan on the Van- 
Bitlis road. His architectural activities are by far the 
most flagrant example of the Ottoman governors’ 
neglect of Cairo, although his case is paralleled by 
that of Sinan Pasha, twice governor of Egypt, whose 
numerous constructions in Syria and at Istanbul are 
represented in Cairo now only by his mosque at Buiafc 
[349], 979/i57i*- If (improbably) sheer poverty was 
Khusraw Pasha's excuse, the habit of founding sabil- 
kuttdbs in Cairo persisted throughout the period of 
Ottoman domination. The best known is that of 'Abd 
al-RahmSn Katkhuda [21], 1157/1744* (see PI. 7), an 
elegant Mamluk pastiche which fully exploits the ad¬ 
vantages of its situation at an important street junc¬ 
tion. Architecturally, however, it is far from untypi¬ 
cal; the teshme sof Iith-i2th/i7th/i8th century Istan¬ 
bul do not appear to have been copied at all, and the 
typically bow-fronted wooden-eaved Istanbul sabils 
(known as sibydn mektebleri) are not imitated in Cairo 
until the 19th century (mosque of Sulayman Agha 
Silahdar [382], 1255/1839). 

Fortifications. The Ottoman fortifications of 
the Citadel cannot ever have served much purpose. 
The Bab al-'Azab [555], 1168/1754, a premature re¬ 
vival of romantic Crusader architecture, was restored 
by Muhammad 'All when he occupied the Citadel and 
built there the Mint (606], 1227/1812, two palaces, 
the Djawhara and the Barim [505, 612], 1229/1814 
and 1243/1827, the Archives [605], 1244/1828, and 
ultimately the mosque of Muhammad 'All [503], 
1265/1848, the plan of which, in spite of frequent 


assertions to the contrary, is based on that of the 
Yefii Djami' at Istanbul. The Citadel was no longer 
a fortress in any strict sense of the word, and an 
earlier fortress of Muhammad ‘All on the Mukattam 
Hills [455], 1225/1810, connected to the Citadel by 
a ramp, is so disposed that it cannot ever have had 
more than decorative value. Various gates of quarters 
[karat) datable to the Ottoman period remain within 
the walls of al-Kahira, for example that of the 
Barat al-Mabyada in the Djamaliyya[356], 1084/1673. 
There is no reason, however, to posit a revival of 
fortification within the city in the Ottoman period. 
The existence of such gates is well documented in 
the Mamluk period, though none dating from this 
time has yet been identified. 

Mosques. Although the principal religious foun¬ 
dations of Cairo in the Ottoman period are mosques, 
not madrasas, there is only one royal foundation, 
that of Malika Safiyya [200], 1019/1610, though it is 
royal only by error in that its founder, 'Uthman Agha, 
the Dar al-Sa‘adet Aghasl, had not been manumitted, 
so that the foundation was judged to revert to his 
owner, Malika Safiyya. Although the masonry and 
much of the decoration is Cairene, the mosque plan 
comes closer to the metropolitan mosques of Istanbul 
than any other Ottoman building in Cairo. It is set 
in a walled enclosure of which one gateway [330], 
1019/1610*, still stands, on a high basement without 
shops and consists of a courtyard surrounded by 
domed arcades leading to a sanctuary with a dome on 
a hexagonal base which goes back in plan to that of 
the 06 Sherefeli mosque at Edirne. The next mosque 
in order of size is that of Sinan Pasha at Bulak [349], 
979/i57i,* which was subsequently imitated by that 
of Muhammad Bey Abu Dhahab [98], 1187/1774*. The 
use of a dome similar to that of al-Kubba al-Fada- 
wiyya [3J, 884-6/1479-81*, rather than one of the dome 
types evolved in Istanbul, as a model for both mos¬ 
ques appears at first sight remarkable, though Busan 
'Abd al-Wahhib (Ta'rikh al-masadfid, i, 671) has 
adduced evidence that by the late nth/i7th century 
at least this Mamluk mausoleum had become one of 
the sights for visitors to Cairo. Both mosques, like 
others of the ioth/i6th-nth/i7th centuries, introduce 
certain features which are more characteristic of the 
Ottoman architecture of Istanbul: a narthex with 
mihrabs, allegedly for late-comers to prayers, and, 
inside, a balcony above the entrance (it is not always 
clear whether a royal box or a gynaeceum was inten¬ 
ded), and a sunken transverse passage across the 
sanctuary, a reconciliation, perhaps, of the Istanbul 
practice of entry into the sanctuary directly from the 
street rather than via a s ahn or a mufat, as in Cairo. 
The balcony above the entrance first occurs in the 
architecture of Cairo in the mosque of al-Nasir 
Muhammad on the Citadel, when it may actually have 
been a royal box; there appears to have been a 
gynaeceum right from the start in the mosque of 
A?lam al-Baha*! [112], 745-6/1344-5*, and the sunken 
passage across the sanctuary occurs in various Burdjl 
monuments, including the mosque within the 
khdnkah of al-Ashraf Barsbay in the desert [121], 
835/1432*. Such Ottoman modifications, therefore, 
were mainly ritual rather than architectural. 

This general point also applies to other Otto¬ 
man mosques of Cairo, for example the Mabmudiyya 
[135], 975/1568, very much a Burdjl Mamluk building 
in construction but based on the mosque of Sultan 
Basan opposite, even to the tomb-chamber behind 
the k:ibla wall, though the choice of a steep hill as a 
site makes the whole idea rather ineffective. The 
mosque of Da’ud Pasha [472], 955/1548, combines an 
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irregularly shaped mufalld of late 9th/i5th-century 
type with an entrance more like a ka’-a with a stair¬ 
case incongruously occupying it; and the Rib&t al- 
Ath&r [320], 1073/1662-1224/1809, a much restored 
building which is now in part a basilical mosque, 
has a kubba attached which is no mausoleum but a 
repository for two limestone feet of Pharaonic work¬ 
manship, now revered as the dthar al-nabawiyya 
[see |£adam sharIf] (For earlier restauration, in the 
name of Faradj b. Barkulf and Kan$ub al-Ghuri. 
see Wiet, Inscriptions historiques sur pierre 79-80, 
nos. 107, 129). There is a general tendency for 
basilical mosques, sometimes with a central lantern, 
like that of Mu$taf 4 Shurbagl [Corbadjt] MIrza, [343] 
110/1698*, to replace those with an open sahn, the 
last of which is the mosque of al-Fakahani [109], 
1148/1736*; but this again is the continuation of a 
BurdjI development. In general, the continuity of 
Mamluk plans and materials is striking, and while, 
to judge from the extant remains, tile revetments 
of low quality were employed in some Ottoman 
buildings, when a flashy marble mosaic was required 
it could easily be executed by local craftsmen (mosque 
of al-Burdayni [201]*, 1025/1616-1038/1629*). 

Madrasas and tekkes. The Cairene madrasas of 
the Ottoman period are conspicuous only by their 
absence. The Takkiya Sulaymaniyya [225], 950/ 
1543-4*, and the takkiya and sabil of “Sultin Mah¬ 
mud” [308], 1164/1751*, which closely follows it in 
plan, are both described in their foundation inscrip¬ 
tions as madrasas, but there are scarcely any others 
known and a complete survey of the Ottoman epi¬ 
graphy of Cairo is required to determine the question. 
Both these buildings follow the plan of an Istanbul 
madrasa with a raised courtyard surrounded by ar¬ 
cades with cells and a projecting axial iwdn ( dars- 
khana): unlike their Istanbul counterparts they are 
oriented, so that the darskhdna also serves as a 
masdiid. If they were also tekkes we have no informa¬ 
tion regarding the farika which occupied them. The 
situation is little better regarding the foundation of 
kkdnkahs in the Ottoman period. There is a tekke of 
the Mawlawiyya (MevlevI) order attached to the 
tomb and madrasa of Hasan Sada(ta (Sunkur Sa'di) 
[263], 7i5/i3i5*-72i/i32i*, with a late I2th/i8th- 
century wooden semd'khane on an upper floor, and 
there is also a tekke of the Rifa'iyya [442], 1188/1774. 
Yet a third extant tekke of the Ottoman period is a 
BektishI convent at the foot of the Mukattam, an 
early ioth/i6th-century foundation of considerable 
potential interest but which has long been totally 
inaccessible and has never been surveyed. 

Commercial architecture, etc. It has already 
been remarked that the commercial and domestic 
architecture of Cairo appears to have changed little 
from the Mamluk to the Ottoman period: almost all 
the major architectural changes in these spheres have 
been from the time of Mubammad 'All onwards. 
This impression remains to be confirmed, however, 
and on this, as on the architecture of the 19th- 
century city, the basic work remains to be done. 

Restorations. Any account of the architecture of 
al-Rihira would be incomplete without some ref¬ 
erence to the major restorations which the monu¬ 
ments have undergone. Almost a|l those still standing 
have undergone generally accurate major restoration 
at the hands of the Comitt de conservation des monu¬ 
ments de I’art arabe over the past ninety years. By 
no means all earlier restorations are commemorated 
by inscriptions (for example those of IJS’it B 4 y in 
Sultan Ijasan and the Imim al-Shifi'I) or thought 
worthy of record by the literary sources: much of 


the Islamic architecture of the city owes its relatively 
well preserved state to the fact that for most of the 
time wakf revenues must have been adequate for the 
upkeep of the foundation. Where this was not the 
case, in the MamlQk period at least, money available 
for building was usually spent on a new foundation 
to commemorate the individual donor rather than 
on the repair of another’s monument. Only this can 
explain the rarity of inscriptions commemorating 
major restorations in the architecture of al-IJ 4 hira: 
it was, ultimately, more glorious to demolish a dilapi¬ 
dated building than to restore it. 

The major restorations, therefore, are generally 
explained by special considerations. The F 4 {imid 
restorations of the mosques of 'Amr, Ibn Julun and 
al-Azhar had a political motive, the propagation of 
the da'wa, as well as the necessity of coping with a 
population increase, and the Mamltik and Ottoman res¬ 
torations of the Citadel, the aqueduct and the main 
bridges extant in the Cairo area are readily compre¬ 
hensible in terms of the necessity of maintaining 
public, or royal, utilities. The continuous series of 
inscriptions attesting additions to or restorations of 
al-Azhar by the Babri and BurdjI sultans are an in¬ 
dex of its importance in the 8th/i4th-9th/i5th centu¬ 
ries as a teaching institution; while the restoration of 
the mosque of Ibn Julun [220] by L 4 <JjIn, 969/1296-74, 
the most considerable of the whole period involving 
two mihrdbs, a domed fountain ( fawwdra) in the cen¬ 
tre of the courtyard, a sundial and the virtual rebuild¬ 
ing of the minaret as well as, doubtless, unspecified 
structural repairs, was in prompt fulfilment of a vow, 
as is shown by the dating of the minbar he also 
erected there a fortnight after his accession, 696/ 
1296. The earthquake of 702/1303 was evidently de¬ 
structive enough to demand widespread repairs, of 
the mosque of al-H 4 kim by Baybars al-Djashenklr, 
of the mosque of al-$alib T a| a 5 i' [116] by Bektimur 
al-Cukandar, and the mosque of 'Amr by the amir 
Salar, who probably built the mihrdb on the outer 
wall by the main entrance. 

The other recorded Mamluk restorations appear 
capricious in the extreme: a further restoration of 
the mosque of al-Hakim by Sultan Hasan, 760/1359 
(Khilat. ii, 277), a restoration of the mosque of al- 
Aljmar [33] by Yilbugh 4 al-Saliml, 799/1397*, a min¬ 
bar in the name of Sultan Diakmak in the madrasa of 
Barlfuk infra muros [187], a minbar in the name of 
Ka’it Bay in the k)$dnhdh ot Faratjj b. Barlfuk in the 
desert, 888/1483, and a re-endowment inscription of 
Barsbay, 838/1435, in the kawsh of Dh u ’ 1 -Nun al- 
Mijri (Wiet, CIA, 70, No. 565). Why they should be 
so few or so various is beyond the state of our know¬ 
ledge. 

In the light of this general lack of concern for older 
buildings without special importance, however, the 
scarcity of Ottoman restoration inscriptions becomes 
much less scandalous. Some restorations certainly 
appear capricious: for example that of the mosque 
of Absunkur by Ibrahim Agni Mustabfi? 4 n, 1062/ 
1651-2*, or that of Sultan Hasan by Hasan Aghi, 
1082/1671-2*, the latter of which may in any case 
refer only to the rebuilding of the fountain in the 
courtyard. Other Ottoman restoration inscriptions 
indicate a curious revival of interest in F 4 timid mash- 
hads: the Mashhad al-Djuyushl to which are attached 
the remains of an undated Ottoman tekke, Sayyida 
Naflsa, which was apparently burned down at the 
Ottoman conquest, by 'All Pash 4 Hektmogfalu. twice 
p 4 shaof Egypt(ii7o/i757); the Imam al-Layth (1201/ 
1786-7); the mausoleum of SIdl 'Ukba, by Mubam¬ 
mad P 4 sha Silabdar (first rebuilt 1066/1655-6* and 
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now known as al-SSdS al-Wafa’iyya [463]); and the 
shrine of Zayn al-'Abidin [599], which bears a some¬ 
what defective Ottoman copy of a foundation in¬ 
scription dated 549/1154, restored by ‘Uthman AghS 
Mustabfi? 5 n (1225/1810, cf. ‘All Pasha Mubarak, v, 
4). Two earlier Fatimid buildings were completely 
rebuilt: a mosque founded by the amir Ahu Mansur 
Kustah, 535/1141 (Sid! Sariya), in the Citadel, which 
re-appears as the mosque of KhSdim SulaymSn Pasha 
[142], 935/1528*, and the mosque al-Zafir ibn Na$r 
Allah, 543/1148, rebuilt by Ahmad Katkhuda Mus- 
tahf 4 an Kharputlu, 1148/1735, as the mosque of al- 
Fakahani (109], into which the wooden doors of the 
Fatimid mosque were incorporated. 

The Ottoman inscriptions of al-Azhar (given in Meh- 
ren, ii 59, see Bibliography) chiefly coincide with the 
substantial enlargements of the mosque undertaken 
by ‘Abd al-Rabman Katkhuda. The only other in¬ 
scriptions which demonstrate a concern for public 
utilities are those of the Great Aqueduct, restored by 
‘Abdt Pasha, H39/r727, with a chronogram also 
giving the date 1140/1728 (Van Berchem, CIA, 591). 

This brief account of restoration work in al-Kahira 
over a period of seven hundred years or so is based 
mainly on the published inscriptions: if suggestive 
in certain respects, it is clearly lacunary. It is more 
than possible that not a few inscriptions which claim 
to refer to the founding of a building are really recor¬ 
ding pretentious restorations. However, if the record 
of restoration under Ottoman dominion is poor, it is 
scarcely worse than in the earlier history of al- 
Kahira. Concern for the monuments of others, one 
may conclude, was not a pronounced Cairene char¬ 
acteristic. 

Bibliography: (apart from references cited in 
the text): The bibliography of the monuments of 
al-Kahira is so scattered that no complete survey 
of the source material can be attempted. Much 
work remains to be done before even a corpus of 
the Islamic architecture of Cairo can be assembled, 
and the present brief account demonstrates the 
extent to which generally received opinions are 
based upon a priori generalizations rather than 
detailed publication. The most recent and complete 
bibliographical work is K.A.C. Creswell's A biblio¬ 
graphy of the architecture, arts and crafts of Islam 
to 1st January, i960 (American University in Cairo 
Press 1961); Supplement, to 1st January 1970, in 
the press. The monuments of al-Kahira up to 726/ 
1326 have full chronological bibliographies in idem. 
The Muslim architecture of Egypt, abbr. as {MAE), 
i, Oxford 1952, ii, Oxford 1959, those for monu¬ 
ments founded before 358/969 being found in Early 
Muslim architecture, (EMA), ii, Oxford 1940, which 
gives details of repairs and additions to them sub¬ 
sequent to the foundation of al-Kahira. The latest 
general bibliography of Cairo by ‘Abd al-Rabman 
ZakI, A bibliography of the literature of Cairo, Cairo 
1964, is to be consulted for recent articles in 
Arabic, though in general it supersedes none of 
Creswell’s works cited above. 

The material available falls into six classes: (1) 
maps; (2) primary sources and accounts based 
directly upon them, rather than upon the monu¬ 
ments; (3) detailed publication of the monuments 
themselves; (4) epigraphy; (5) general studies, in¬ 
cluding less pretentious works which aim to be 
partly guide books; (6) guide books proper. Work 
in hand will be indicated at the end of the account. 

(1) Maps. For the whole period 358/969-1272/1856 
the Special 1:5,000 scale maps of Cairo, 2 sheets 
(Survey of Egypt 1951), published in English and 


Arabic versions with numerical, chronological and 
alphabetical Indexes of the Muslim monuments in 
each language, are a necessary source and super¬ 
sede the earlier monuments map of Cairo by Max 
Herz Bey (Egyptian Department of Antiquities 
1914). They do not indicate monuments declassi¬ 
fied before 1950, and buildings destroyed since 
1856 are not shown. For this reason, certain quar¬ 
ters of Cairo which have become built up during 
the present century, for example the island of 
Roda (Rawda), appear as misleadingly unimpor¬ 
tant, and for a more accurate impression of their 
constitution in the post-mediaeval period the maps 
in M. Jomard, Description de I'Egypte. Etat mo- 
derne, 1809-22, ii, 579-788, should be consulted. 

There are many differences of detail between 
the 1951 maps and those attached to MAE, i-ii: in 
cases of divergence the latter are generally the 
more reliable. The Indexes do not correspond ex¬ 
actly in their Arabic and English versions, showing 
discrepancies of orthography or even classification; 
and, particularly for the Ottoman period, some 
monuments numbered on the maps do not appear 
in the Indexes. The basic work of their collation 
and revision is at present being undertaken by a 
seminar of the American University in Cairo under 
the direction of C. Kessler. 

(2) Primary sources. For the reign of al- 
Na$ir Muhammad ibn KalJ^un, D. P. Little, An 
introduction to Mamluk historiography, Wiesbaden 
1970, is a useful guide to the material available. 
It is regrettable that no similar survey has yet 
been attempted for any other period of the history 
of al-Kahira. Of all the primary sources, al- 
Makrlzi, Mawd c iz (Khitat). for the period up to the 
reign of al-Mu’ayyad Shaykh is by far the most 
useful and is often a first-hand source (ed. Bulak 
1270/1853; ed. G. Wiet, in MIFAO, xxx, xxxiii, 
xlvi, xlix, liii (Cairo 1927- ), covering i, 1-322 of 
the Bulak edition; tr. U. Bouriant, in MMAF, xvii, 
fascicules 1-2 (Paris 1895-1900), covering Bulak 
ed. i, 1-250; tr. P. Casanova, in MIFAO, iii (Cairo 
1906), covering Bulak ed., i, 251-347). This should 
be supplemented by al-MakrizI, Suluk, ed. M. 
Ziyada, i-iii, Cairo 1934-70; tr. E. Quatremfere as 
Histoire des Sultans mamlouks, i-ii, Paris 1837-44; 
continued by Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Rabman al- 
Sakhawi. al-Tibr al-masbuk ft dhayl al-Suluk, ed. A. 
Zeki Bey, Revue d'Egypte, ii-iii, Bulak 1896-7; E. 
Gaillardot (Cairo 1897), also al-SakhSwi, Tuhfat 
al-albdb, i, Cairo 1937. Among other sources of 
primary importance are Ibn Dukmak, Kitdb 
al-intisdr li-wdfitat Hkd al-amsdr, Bulak 1309/ 
1891-2; Ibn TaghrlbirdI, Cairo [see abu ’l-maha- 
sin]; Ibn al-Zayyat’s guide to the Karafa, al- 
Kawdkib al-sayydra ft tartib al-siyara fi 'l-Kara- 
fatayn al-kubra ua ’l-fughrd, Cairo 1325/1907; 
and Ibn Iyas, BadaH ‘ al-zuhur, Bulak 1311-14/ 
1893-7 [for other editions see ibn iyas], translated 
G. Wiet as Histoire des Mamlouks circassiens, 
IF AO, Cairo 1945, covering the period 1467-1500, 
and as Journal d’un bourgeois du Caire, i, Paris 
1955-6, covering the period 1500-16; ii, Paris i960, 
covering the period 1516-22. 

For the Ottoman period the chief source remains 
‘All Pasha Mubarak, al-Khitat al-tawfikiyya al- 
djadtda, Cairo 1306/1888-9 (new edition, Cairo 
1969- ). With the exception of Ahmad DarrSdj, 
L’Acte de waqf de Barsbay (Hudidfat wakf al- 
ashraf Barsbay), Cairo 1963 and of L. A. Mayer’s 
valuable study, The buildings of Qdytbay as des¬ 
cribed in his endowment deed, Fascicule i (all pub- 
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lished), London 1938, the substantial collections of 
wahfiyyas in the Ministry of Wal^fs in Cairo remain 
largely unexploited, nor does any published cata¬ 
logue of them exist. Extracts from a number of 
wahfiyyas are given by al-MakrlzI, C AH Pasha 
Mubarak and other historians, but the only studies 
of the wahfiyya material relating to Cairo are by 
c Abd al-Latif Ibrahim, al-Watha’ik fi khidmat al- 
athar, in al-MuHamar al-thani li athar al-bilad al- 
' drabiyya , Cairo 1958; idem, Silsilat al-wathdHh 
al-tdrikhiyya al-kawmiyya I. Wathikat Amir al- 
Akhur al-Kabir Kardkudia al-tfasani, in B. Fac. 
Ar., xviii/2 (1959), 183-251; idem, al-Tawthika 
al-sharHyya wa'l-ishhdddt fi zuhr wathikat al- 
Ghuri, in B. Fac. Ar., xix/i (i960), 293-420. These 
two articles cite documents dated 846/1442-3 and 
911/1505 (Awkaf No. 853) respectively. 

Among topographical works which draw mainly 
upon the literary sources should be mentioned 
first C. H. Becker, Cairo in El 1 , and A. Breccia 
and E. Kiihnel, Cairo, in Encyclopedia italiana, viii, 
281-7. More detailed works of this type are A. R. 
Guest and E. T. Richmond, Misr in the fifteenth 
century, in JRAS (1903), 791-816; G. Salmon, 
Etude sur la topographic du Caire, le KaPat al- 
Kabsh et la Birkat al-Fil in MIFA O, vii, Cairo 1902; 
P. Ravaisse, Essai sur I’histoire et la topographie du 
Caire d'aprts Maqrizi, in MAfAF, i/3, iii/4, Paris 
1887-90; P. Casanova, Histoire et description de la 
Citadelle du Caire, in MMAF, vi, Paris 1891-2. 
W. Popper’s Systematic notes to Ibn Taghribirdi’s 
Chronicles, i, The Cairo Nilometer, Berkeley 1951, 
and ii, Egypt and Syria under the Circassian Mam- 
luks, Los Angeles 1957, contain much valuable 
topographical material. Mention should also be 
made of L. Massignon’s La citt des morts au Caire 
(Qardfa Darb al-Ahmar, in BIFAO, lvii (1938), 
25-79. Much hitherto unpublished material, not 
all, obviously, of equal relevance to the city of 
Cairo, is to be made available in a series of trans¬ 
lations (general editor S. Sauneron) by the IFAO 
(Cairo) of the accounts of foreign travellers to 
Egypt, which it is hoped to turn into a corpus, 
Collection des voyageurs occidentaux en Egypte. 
The following are to appear: Pierre Belon (1547), 
Jean Pal6che (1581), Jean Coppia (1638), two 
anonymous Florentine and Villanovan accounts 
(1589-90) and Lichtenstein, Kiechel, Fernberger, 
Von Teufel, Lubenau and Miloi'te (1587-8). 

(3) Detailed publication of monuments. 
For its detailed publication of the monuments up 
to 726/1326, K. A. C. Creswell’s EM A, ii, and 
MAE, i-ii, the latter two volumes incorporating 
the author’s earlier publications of isolated mon¬ 
uments or types of architecture in Cairo and pre¬ 
senting his most recent views on the problems he 
had earlier considered, are basic works. For plans 
and descriptions of monuments no longer extant, 
M. Jomard, Description de I’Egypte. Etat moderne 
(cited (1) above) is sometimes useful. For the 
period 726/1326-923/1517, K. A. C. Creswell, A 
brief chronology of the Muhammadan monuments of 
Egypt to 1517, in BIFAO, xvi (1919), 39-164, has 
still, for the majority of the monuments it cata¬ 
logues, not been superseded. Monographs, some of 
them no more than preliminary studies, devoted 
to monuments not treated in MAE, i-ii, include: 
Hasan c Abd al-Wahhab, Masdfid Aflam al- 
Sild/iddr, in al-Handasa, xvi (1937), 469-80; idem, 
Madrasat Abi Bakr Mufhir, in al-Handasa, xv 
( 1935 ), 17-23; M. Herz Bey, La mosqute du Sultan 
Hassan au Caire, Cairo 1899; idem, La mosqute de 


Vemir Oanem al-Bahlaouan au Caire, Cairo 1908; 
Franz Pasha, Die Grabmoschee des Sultans Kait-Bai 
bei Kairo (= Die Baukunst, i/3), Berlin/Stuttgart 
1897; R. L. Devonshire, Abu Bakr Muzhir et sa 
mosqute au Caire, in Mtlanges Masptro, iii (MMAF, 
lxviii), Cairo 1940, 25-31; and Saleh Lamei Mostafa, 
Kloster und Mausoleum des Farai ibn Barqiiq in 
Kairo (= Abhandlungen des Deutschen Archdologi- 
schen Instituts Kairo, Islamische Reihe, ii, Gluck- 
stadt 1968), cf. review by K. Brisch in Kunst des 
Orients, vi/2 (1970), 182-3, the only detailed con¬ 
tribution up to the present to the study of the 
growth of the Eastern cemetery in Cairo. To these 
should be added M. Meinecke, Das Mausoleum des 
Qald’un in Kairo. Untersuchungen zur Genese der 
mamlukischen Architekturdekoration, in Mitteilun- 
gen des Deutschen Archdologischen Instituts. Ab- 
teilung Kairo, xxvii/i (1971), 47-80, the first 
serious attempt to broach the problem of the 
origins of Mamluk architectural decoration. 

With the exception of an unpublished doctoral 
thesis by Kamal al-DIn Samih (good plans, poor 
text) on the work of the 18th-century patron and 
builder, c Abd al-Rabman Katkhuda (Faculty of 
Engineering, Fouad I University, Cairo 1947) and 
A. Raymond, Les constructions de '■Abd al Rahmdn 
Kathudd au Caire, in Mtlanges Islamologiques de 
1 'IFAO, x, 1973, the period after 923/1517 remains 
largely untreated, except in general accounts of 
the architecture of Cairo (see (5) below). For this 
period, and for other periods as well, the Comptes 
rendus du Comitt des monuments de Part arabe 
(Cairo 1882 onwards: most recent volume, covering 
the years 1954-61, Cairo 1963 [since 1956 reports 
have been in Arabic]; Index up to 1914 edited by 
M. Herz Bey, Cairo 1915; list of contents by vol¬ 
ume, 1882-1940, in K. A. C. Creswell Bibliography 
(cited above), columns 89-96) remains an important 
source. For the 19th century onwards, with the 
exception of E. Pauty, L'architecture du Caire 
depuis la conqulte Ottomans (see (5) below), there 
appear to be only two useful studies, c Abd al- 
Rabman ZakI, Mabani al-Kila c fi c a$r Muhammad 
c Ali Pasha, in al-'-Imdra, iii/3-4 (1941), 89-98; and 
J. Fleming, Cairo Baroque, in Architectural Review, 
xcvii (1945), 75-82. 

Archaeological investigation of the mediaeval 
domestic architecture of al-Kahira has in recent 
years been on a minor scale and has remained 
largely unpublished. Of primary importance, how¬ 
ever, are G. T. Scanlon’s preliminary reports of 
five seasons of work at al-Fustat, Journal of the 
American Research Centre in Egypt (1964 onwards), 
for the considerable revisions they entail of the 
conclusions advanced by A. Bahgat and A. Gabriel, 
FouiUes d'al-Foustat, Paris 1921, and A. Gabriel, 
Les fouilles d’al-Foustat et les origines de la maison 
arabe en Egypte, Paris 1921. Owing to the un¬ 
fortunate fact that the rebuilding operations within 
mediaeval Cairo have rarely been accompianed 
even by salvage excavations, the curious apparent 
incongruity between the Tulunid-Fa(imid-Ayyubid 
domestic architecture of al-Fus(at and the Mamluk 
architecture of al-Kahira intra muros has remained 
so far unexplained, though it is to be hoped that 
the forthcoming publication by R. Mantran and 
the late A. L6zine, under the general title, Etude 
scicntifique des palais et maisons du Caire et de 
Rosette (XVIc-XVIIIe siicles), will throw light on 
this problem. E. Pauty’s, Les palais et les maisons 
d'ipoque musulmane au Caire, MIFA 0 , Ixii (Cairo 
1932), and Les hammams du Caire, MIFAO, lxiv 
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(Cairo 1933), are poorly documented general 
studies with few plans and give little idea of the 
history of the domestic architecture of Cairo. 

For the Coptic architecture of Cairo in the 
Islamic period, A. J. Butler, Ancient Coptic churches 
of Egypt, i-ii, Oxford 1884; reprinted with Butler’s 
corrections, Oxford 1970, is to be supplemented 
with discretion by M. Simaika Pasha, A brief guide 
to the Coptic Museum and to the principal ancient 
Coptic churches of Cairo, Cairo 1938. On the archi¬ 
tecture of the other non-Muslim minorities, all of 
which is apparently 18th century or later, there 
appears to be nothing published at all. 

(4) Epigraphy. The epigraphy of the mon¬ 
uments of Cairo, the most valuable source for 
their history, should be approached with the cau¬ 
tion that, especially in the Burdjl [4.11.] Mamluk 
period, a foundation inscription may specify only 
one of the buildings of the complex to which it 
applies. This custom partly accounts for the mis¬ 
descriptions or inconsistencies in the Arabic and 
English Indexes to the Special 1:5,000 scale maps 
of Cairo (see (r) above). The still incomplete 
RCEA, a secondary compilation, has not super¬ 
seded M. Van Berchem’s Maitriaux pour un Corpus 
Inscriptionum Arabicarum (CIA). Premilre partie, 
Egypte, i, Paris 1903; ii (continued by G. Wiet), 
MMAF, lii, Cairo 1929-30. The two volumes con¬ 
tain only a selection of the inscriptions from the 
Ottoman period. CIA, i-ii, supersedes Van Ber¬ 
chem’s Notes d’archiologie arabe, in JA, 8e s6rie, 
xvii (1891), 411-95; xviii (1891), 46-86; xix (1892), 
377 - 407 . The CIA should now be completed with 
G. Wiet, Inscriptions historiques sur pierre (Cata¬ 
logue gtniral du Music de l’Art Islamiquc du Caire), 
Cairo 1971. Some volumes of the Catalogue giniral 
du Music Arabe du Caire are also relevant, par¬ 
ticularly because of the striking role which wood 
plays in the architectural decoration of all periods 
in Cairo: J. David-Weill, Bois d Ipigraphes, i, 
Jusqu'd I’ipoque mamloukc, Cairo 1931; ii, Depuis 
I’ipoque mamlouke, Cairo 1936; E. Pauty, Bois 
sculptis d’iglises coptes (ipoquc fatimide), Cairo 1930, 
and idem, Les bois sculptis jusqu’d l’ipoquc ayyou- 
bide, Cairo 2931. The volumes of the Catalogue 
giniral dealing with the tombstones in the Islamic 
Museum in Cairo, Stiles funiraires, i-ix, Cairo 1932 
onwards, to which Hasan al-Hawwirl, Husayn 
Rashid and G. Wiet have all contributed, are of 
less value, partly because in most cases the tomb¬ 
stones have only the vaguest provenance and 
partly because of the common Cairene practice of 
building earlier stelae into a mausoleum of later date. 
C. Prost, Les revitements ctramiques dans les mo¬ 
numents musulmans de l'Egypte, i (all published), 
in MIFAO, xl (Cairo 1916), is a preliminary study 
of the curious problems, epigraphic and techno¬ 
logical, raised by the scanty use of ceramic re¬ 
vetment in MamlOk and Ottoman architecture. 
Hasan 'Abd al-Wahhab Tawki'dt al-funna' ’■old 
dthdr Mifr, in BIE, xxxvi (1955), 533-58, gives 
craftsmen’s signatures, generally of workers in the 
minor arts and not of architects proper, on the 
monuments of Cairo, with comment upon their 
exceptional rarity for Islamic architecture. It is 
on this work that Mayer, Architects, largely de¬ 
pends. Mayer, Saracenic heraldry, Oxford 1933, 
includes occurrences of Mamluk blasons on the 
architecture of Cairo: the list is no longer complete 
but it is still a basic adjunct to the epigraphic 
material relating to al-K 5 hira. 

On the difficult problems raised by Martiluk 


names there is a preliminary study by J. Sauvaget, 
Noms et surnoms des Mamelouks, in J A, ccxxxviii 
(1953). 31-58. On the Turkish side this may be 
supplemented by P. Pelliot, Notes sur I’histoire de 
la Horde d'Or, Paris 1949, and by L. Risonyi, Sur 
quelques catigories de noms de personnes en turc, in 
Acta linguistica Academiae Scientiarum Hunga- 
ricae, iii (Budapest 1953), 323-51, though many 
Mamluk names of Turkish origin remain problem¬ 
atic. Further enlightenment may be obtained from 
G. Doerfer, Turkische und mongolische Elemente im 
Neupersischen, i-iii, Wiesbaden 1963, 1965, 1967, 
which is all the more important since the studies 
of the Mongol and Circassian Mamluk names, by 
L. Hambis and G. Dum6zil respectively, announced 
by Sauvaget (art. cit.), do not appear to have been 
published. 

(5) General works. Apart from C. H. Becker’s 
still useful short account Cairo in El 1 , there is no 
adequate, comprehensive work on the architecture 
of Cairo. Of those so far attempted that of Hasan 
c Abd al-Wahhab, Ta’rikh al-masddjid al-dthdriyya 
allots solid fiha fariddt al-djum'a hadrat sahib al- 
djaldla al-Malik al-$alih Fdruk al-awwal, i-ii, Cairo 
1946, which, as its title indicates, is selective, is the 
most useful compilation of historical, epigraphic 
and architectural information. L. Hautecoeur and 
G. Wiet, Les mosquies du Caire, Paris 1932, volume 
of text with album of plates, is a premature attempt 
to order the monuments, hastily compiled and 
with some prejudices which have evoked little 
sympathy (cf. review by K. A. C. Creswell in JRAS 
(1934), 199-203). Nevertheless, while many of their 
generalisations have turned out to be unjustified, 
some chapters on technology, particularly the Mam¬ 
luk taste for marble revetment, contain much 
valuable, if not precisely documented, information. 
The lavishly illustrated production of the Ministry 
of Waljfs, The mosques of Egypt from 641 to 1946, 
i-ii, Giza 1949, has a text which is too brief to be 
informative. Ahmad Fikri, Masddjid al-Kahira 
wa-maddrisuhd, i-ii, Cairo 1965-9, in fact covers 
only the Fatimid and Ayyubid periods. D. Branden¬ 
burg, Islamische Baukunst in Agypten, Berlin 1966, 
despite its title chiefly devoted to the monuments 
of Cairo, is somewhat arbitrary in its selection of 
monuments and relies heavily upon MAE, i-ii, 
thus giving insufficient weight to the period after 
726/1326, and upon a not always critical reading 
of Hautecoeur and Wiet. The most recent general 
work on Cairo, c Abd al-Rahman Zaki, Mawsu'dt 
madinat al-Kahira fi alf 'dm, Cairo 1969, gives 
much information, particularly relating to the 
architecture of Cairo in the i8th-i9th centuries, 
which is not otherwise available, but the work is 
too short for completeness and the treatment of 
the earlier monuments is highly selective. It is, 
indeed, a significant comment on the paucity of 
recent published work on the monuments of Cairo 
that for the period after 726/1326 two of the best 
general works should still be A. F. Mehren, Cdhirah 
og Ker&fat: i, Gravmonumenter paa Kerdfat eller 
de Dodes Stad udenfor Cdhirah -, ii, Religieuse Monu- 
menter i Cdhirah, Copenhagen 1869-70, which 
record many otherwise unpublished monuments, 
and M. S. Briggs, Muftammedan architecture in 
Egypt and Palestine, Oxford 1924. 

Recent collections of essays dealing in general 
with the history or archaeology of Islamic Egypt 
contain some material directly related to the ar¬ 
chitecture of Cairo, in particular, Milanges Mas- 
piro, iii, = MMAF, Ixvii (Cairo 1940), and Studies 
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in Islamic art and architecture in honour of Pro¬ 
fessor K. A. C. Creswell, Cairo 1965. However, it 
is noteworthy that in the most recent collections 
of essays on Cairo to appear, Annates Islamolo- 
giques, viii, Volume commlmoratif du MilUnaire du 
Caire 969-J969, IFAO Cairo 1969, and Colloque 
international sur I’histoire du Caire, Ministry of 
Culture of the ARE, Berlin 1973, the emphasis of 
recent research—following the lead established by 
M. Clerget, Le Caire, Etude de geographic urbaine et 
d'histoire gCographique, i-ii, Cairo 1934, a work 
which can still be consulted with profit—has been 
upon the problems of urbanism in Cairo and the 
extent to which the architecture of the mediaeval 
city was successful in resolving them. The most 
recent work of this kind, best for the late i8th-2oth 
centuries, is J. Abu Lughod, Cairo. One thousand 
and one years of the City Victorious, Princeton 1972. 
In the light of the unbalanced publication of the 
monuments such a shift of emphasis may appear 
premature, but it is to be hoped that it will lead 
to a revival of interest in the basic archaeological 
problems. 

Among what may be best described as informa¬ 
tive guide books to the monuments of al-Kahira, 
D. Russell, Mediaeval Cairo, London 1962, is the 
most detailed and to a considerable extent suc¬ 
ceeds in overcoming its defects of organization 
(into tourist itineraries rather than historical pe¬ 
riods or coherent quarters), occasional inaccuracies, 
lack of plans and a perhaps excessive prejudice 
in favour of the monuments of the Fatimid period. 
Other useful works of the same type, though they 
aim to cover more limited areas of Cairo, are 
Mahmud Akkush, Ta’rikh wa-wasf al-dfamV al- 
Tiluni, Cairo 1346/1927; R. L. Devonshire, 
Rambles in Cairo*, Cairo 1931; E. Pauty, La 
mosqule d'Ibn Touloun et ses alentours, Cairo 1936; 
Mabmfld Ahmad, Concise guide to the principal 
Arabic monuments in Cairo, Bulak 1939; and Hasan 
‘Abd al-Wahhab, Diami ( al-Sulfan Hasan wa-rnd 
hawlahu, Cairo 1962. 

For much of the Ottoman architecture of Cairo 
these general works remain the only source, though 
they may with discretion be supplemented by E. 
Pauty, Varchitecture au Caire depuis la conquete 
ottomane, Vue d’ensemble, in BIFAO, xxxvi (1936), 
1-69, a general work in spite of its apparently 
promising title. The author’s lack of acquaintance 
with Metropolitan Ottoman architecture and the 
small number of Cairene monuments he considers 
in detail have contributed to the generally held, 
though highly misleading, impression of the Otto¬ 
man period in Cairene architecture as one of de¬ 
cadence and inactivity. It remains for subsequent 
research to correct this. See A. Raymond, Artisans 
et commerfants au Caire au XVIIleme siecle, 2 vols., 
Damascus 1973, and G. Wiet, Cairo, city of art and 
commerce, Norman, Okl. 1964. 

(6) Guide books. The text of the Guide Bleu, 
which has not substantially changed for the 
mediaeval monuments of Cairo since its first 
edition (compiled by M. Baud Paris 1950), is of 
little use for all but the most obvious of the Islamic 
monuments. Murray's Handbook for travellers in 
Egypt (many editions: I cite the 10th edition 
edited M. Brodrick, London 1900) depends largely 
upon the work of S. Lane-Poole and other late 19th- 
century authors and, despite its literary bias, is 
both more complete and less misleading, containing 
much information on no longer extant buildings of 
the i8th-i9th centuries. K. Baedeker, Handbuch I 


fiir Reisende, Agypten und der Sudan, 8th edition 
1928, with preface on the monuments by K. A. C. 
Creswell, is particularly useful for its description of 
monuments on the outskirts of Cairo, which do not 
always appear on the Special 1:5,000 scale maps of 
Cairo and for its directions for reaching them. 

Work in progress. Apart from works men¬ 
tioned above, in particular G. T. Scanlon’s Final 
Report on his excavations at Fustat and the public¬ 
ation of Cairene houses and palaces by R. Mantran 
and the late A. L6zine, work in hand includes a 
major publication of the funerary architecture of 
Cairo, Fatimid to Mamluk periods, by C. Kessler, 
to appear as a volume of the Abhandlungen des 
Deutschen Archdologischen Instituts Kairo, Islami■ 
sche Reihe, with contributions by Layla ‘All 
Ibrahim on the Mamluk foundations of the 14th 
century. The work of these authors, to which 
should be added that of M. Meinecke, Shahlra 
Mehrez (Mubriz), J. Raghib and M. Keane, may 
be expected in the course of the next few years to 
advance substantially the present state of know¬ 
ledge on the monuments of al-Kahira and their 
history. (J. M. Rogers) 

The Modern City 

General outline. Modern Cairo took shape 
under Muhammad ‘All (1805-49), from whose reign 
date the first beginnings, modest as yet, of new insti¬ 
tutions. Once begun, the movement could no longer 
be stopped. So far as town-planning, the press, and 
the birth of Egyptian nationalism are concerned, the 
reign of Khedive IsmJ ‘11 ([9.11.] 1863-79) was a water¬ 
shed. During this period, Cairo began to take on the 
appearance of a modern city. Owing to a fall in the 
production of cotton in the United States following 
the American Civil War (1861-5), Egypt easily found 
markets for her crop and money poured in. Besides 
this, the opening of the Suez Canal in November 1869 
drew the eyes of the world to Egypt; control of this 
area appeared even more of a decisive element in the 
struggle for worldwide power. For this reason the 
debts of the Khedive were made the pretext for the 
first stages of foreign intervention and in due course 
this was also the reason for the British occupation 
(1882). 

Throughout all these events the city developed and 
public services such as gas, water and tramlines 
were laid on. Foreigners as well as migrants from 
other Ottoman territories settled there. The First 
World War marked the definitive separation of Egypt 
from the Ottoman Empire. With the Cairo demon¬ 
strations which followed immediately after the arrni; 
sticein 1918, Egyptian nationalism became a genuinely 
popular movement, given concrete expression in the 
Wafd Party. Political pressure was still held to be 
the best means of achieving liberation, and the im¬ 
portance of economic factors on the road to freedom 
was given but scant recognition through the establish¬ 
ment of the Bank of Egypt in 1920, and that within 
the framework of a national capitalism. A measure 
of independence was proclaimed under the aegis of 
King Fu’ad (1922). The opening of the first state 
university in Cairo in 1925 was a significant moment, 
and indeed, in his novels Nadjlb Mabfuz presents this 
event as the dawning of a new era in the history of 
the Egyptian middle classes. 

One after another the institutions characteristic 
of a large modern city were set up. The Free Officers’ 
revolution (23 July 1952) brought in its train the 
abolition of the monarchy and the eviction of the old 
ruling classes. The new political orientation was 
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demonstrated in the city even at the level of urban de¬ 
velopment through the opening up of thoroughfares, 
the establishment of schools, workers’ housing, in¬ 
stitutions and factories and by the development of 
radio, the building of new mosques, etc. The Anglo- 
French military intervention of October to December 
1956 led to wholesale nationalization of French and 
British enterprises. With the ending of the three- 
year long union with Syria in 1961, the country clear¬ 
ly took the path of Arab socialism, with the stress 
on the essential economic struggle facing the Third 
World. Finally, the Palestine war of 1967, on both the 
political and the military fronts, continued to impose 
a burden on Cairo which remained very heavy. 

Today Cairo is undoubtedly one of the liveliest 
capitals in the world. The city has a dual aspect, 
truly Egyptian and yet at the same time cosmopoli¬ 
tan, the latter arising from her geographical situation. 

The genuinely Egyptian aspect is revealed in the 
drama of a people rudely forced into changing their 
way of life by demographic pressures. Thanks to 
modern medicine, both pressure and change have led 
to the disappearance of many ancient customs and 
the proletarianization of a section of the population. 
The efforts of the present-day authorities to create 
a new Egypt are a response to this demographic 
challenge. As for the cosmopolitan aspect of the city, 
this is partly related, as in former days, to the pres¬ 
ence of students and teachers who come from all 
over the world. It also arose because of the succession 
of foreign rulers (Mamluk, Turkish and British). 
Now that Cairo is governed by Egyptians, the foreign 
element is confined to tourism, technical aid and 
“co-operation”. 

Town planning. The map drawn up by Bona¬ 
parte’s expedition depicts the city as bounded in the 
west by the Ezbekiyya, with fields lying between it 
and Bulak. “The great builder and earth-mover”, 
Muhammad ‘All, embellished and cleared fafades and 
drained the Ezbekiyya but built very little apart from 
a palace and mosque in the citadel (between 1830 and 
1848) and a large palace at Shubra (1808, rebuilt in 
1823); he had a road built across the fields so that 
there was a direct route to the latter (now Shari 1 
Shubra). A few institutions were set up in the city, 
such as the School of Medicine, founded in 1827 at 
Abu Za'bal and transferred in 1837 to Shari‘ Kasr 
al-‘Ayni. The sikka diadida was constructed in 1845 
to clear congestion in the al-Azhar quarter. Work¬ 
shops were opened in Bulak [q.v.]. "Despite this 
progress”, writes M. Clerget, “the boundaries, area 
and general appearance of Cairo around 1850 were 
the same as in the 18th century”. P. Marthelot also 
observes that “a second city was born in the second 
half of the 19th century”. 

The eccentric ‘Abbas, grandson of Muhammad ‘All, 
pasha, then viceroy, from 1849 to 1854, gave his name 
to the al-‘Abbasiyya district, originally a small town¬ 
ship composed of quarters for military personnel. 

Under the viceroy Sa'id (1854-63) the Bab al-lfadid 
railway was constructed (1856), linking the city with 
Alexandria; in 1858 it was continued to Suez. From 
1857 British troop reinforcements sent to suppress 
the Indian Mutiny crossed Egypt from Alexandria to 
Suez, completing the last part of the route on foot. 
The barracks and viceregal palace of Ka?r al-NIl 
were built on the river in 1863 (destroyed in 1947 
after the British withdrawal). 

The reign of Viceroy (later Khedive) Isma ‘11 (1863- 
79) saw the construction of the palace ‘Abadln, 
begun in 1863; from 1874 the ruler took up resi¬ 
dence there, finally quitting the citadel, which .was 


formerly the seat of the Turkish pastas. A canal, 
al-Tira' al-Isma‘Iliyya, was dug between the Nile and 
the Khalldj, passing between B 013 k and the Ezbekiy¬ 
ya, then to Bab al-Had!d and finally to Ghamra (it 
was filled up shortly after 1897). The Kubba palace 
dates from 1863. In 1867 Khedive IsmSTI saw Hauss- 
man’s Paris. He too had new quarters laid out: the 
streets of the Ismi'iliyya district, south of the road 
from the Ezbekiyya to Bulak, have the same layout 
today (cf. the 1873 plan of Cairo). For the celebrations 
which marked the opening of the Suez Canal (1869), 
the Opera House (destroyed by fire in 1972) was built 
near the Ezbekiyya; a building was added to the 
Khedive’s palace on the island of Gezirah (al-DiazIral 
which later became the ‘Umar Khayyam Hotel. The 
road from Giza (al-Ejlza) to the Pyramids was trans¬ 
formed into a splendid boulevard. In 1871-2 a modern 
bridge spanned the Nile (the Ka?r al-NIl, now the 
Kubri ’ 1 -tabrir, which was rebuilt in 1931), with an¬ 
other over the other arm of the river (rebuilt in 1914). 
In 1872 two large arcaded thoroughfares were laid 
out: Clot Bey street from the station to the Ezbekiyya 
and Muhammad ‘All street from al-‘Ataba al-khadra 1 
to the Citadel. 

The establishment of modern means of transport 
played an essential part in the development of both 
suburban and peripheral areas. Relatively central 
districts like Tawfllfiyya (named after Khedive Taw- 
flk, 1879-92) or Faggala (FacJidjJla), which began 
around 1880, or residential areas like Garden City 
(which dates from 1905) could be populated without 
the need for trains and tramlines. But Zaytun and 
Matariyya in the suburbs could only come into being 
after the construction of the railway from Pont 
Lemoun (Kubri Liinun) to Matariyya and al-Mardj 
(1889-90). The same was true of the tramlines which 
were laid in 1896 and linked al-‘Ataba al-khadra’ 
with ‘Abbasiyya (1896), via Faggala, or with Shubra 
in 1903 (the first large-scale development in Shubra 
took place in 1898). The Khalldj seems to have been 
filled in on the 1897 plan of Cairo; the process was 
completed in 1899 and the tramline from Paher 
(al-Zahir) to Sayyida Zaynab made use of it in 1900. 

The Zamalek district (al-Zamalik, from a word 
for the huts where the soldiers on guard duty camped 
near the palace) began to be inhabited around 
1905-10. A plan made in 1910 shows the layout of 
all the present-day streets. The Abu ’l-'Ala’ bridge 
linking the island with Bulak dates from 1912. In 
the desert to the north-east of the city, Heliopolis 
(Mi$r al-djadlda) arose in 1906 following the granting 
of a concession to a Belgian company in 1905. An 
express tramline, called the “metro”, connected 
Heliopolis to Cairo (cf. the commemorative album 
published by the company, nationalized since i960, 
Dafiiyat Miff al-djadida, mddifid wa mustakbaluha, 
1969). On the southern suburban line to Helwan 
(al-Hulwan), which is 27 km. long, the area of 
present-day Maadi (al-Ma‘adi) 11 km. from the city 
began to be developed by a company in 1907. Only 
Helwan was undeveloped, and so it remained until 
the 1952 revolution when it became an industrial 
centre with iron and steel works, armaments factories, 
etc. 

Apart from those already mentioned, notable 
bridges are the Embabeh (Imbaba) railway bridge 
(1890-91, rebuilt in 1925); the Giza bridge (formerly 
‘Abbas: 1907, rebuilt in 1966-7); and the bridge 
from Zamalek to west bank (1912). The University 
Bridge, constructed in 1958, should be added to 
this group. 

All these developments in Cairo were brought 
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about by companies, especially foreign ones, who 
were given contracts for the work. Public services 
were also carried out by non-Egyptians: the post 
office in 1843, water in 1865, gas and then electricity, 
run by the Le Bon company from 1873 to 1948, tele¬ 
phones in 1881, trams in 1896, etc. Much later the 
Egyptian government recovered these concessions, 
some when they expired and others through buying 
them back or through nationalisation. The part 
played by foreign architects can be seen in a number 
of facades in the Italian style. Telegraphic communi¬ 
cations began with the railways, and Cairo was 
connected by submarine cables with Bombay, 
Aden, Malta, Gibraltar and Great Britain as early 
as 1870. 

Health services, types of housing and a study of 
the population have been covered by Clerget. The 
various groups of citizens moved to different districts: 
thus the Greek minority could be found in the south 
and south-west of al-Azhar, the Jews south of Kho- 
ronfish and later at Sakakini, the Europeans around 
the Rossetti Garden and Muski, where the different 
Catholic churches also sprang up, and later in Garden 
City or Zamalek, and the Copts around the patriar¬ 
chate at Clot Bey and later in Shubra. The Syro- 
Lebanese Christians were particularly attracted to 
the new district of Faggala, where churches and 
schools were to be found (the Jesuit school opened 
there in 1885); later many moved to Heliopolis and 
Zamalek and the Copts settled there. In the heart 
of the city the Muslim bourgeoisie still lived in the 
palaces and traditional dwelling houses, the exodus 
to Hilmiyya or to cooler districts not yet having 
become general. The Gamaliyya quarter is the subject 
of a special study by J. Berque. 

After the 1914-18 war the expansion of the town 
continued. Gardens and villas made way for large 
modern blocks. Around 1926-8 two large thorough¬ 
fares were built connecting al-'Ataba with al-Azhar 
(shari' al-Azhar) and al-'Ataba with al-'Abbasiyya. 
The widening of Khalidi street, decided upon in 1937, 
was not effected until after the revolution, in 1956. 
On the west bank of the Nile, Giza was developed be¬ 
tween the world wars although the bank opposite 
Zamalek was still fields in 1945. But in 25 years 
(1945-70) a veritable town grew up on these open 
spaces, notable for its districts developed entirely for 
various classes of officials, so that there is a teachers’ 
estate, an engineers’ estate, etc. 

On the east bank of the Nile the withdrawal of 
the British (1946) and the destruction of Ka?r al-NIl 
barracks made possible the construction of a large 
and beautiful square, which from 1952 has been called 
Midan al-Tabrlr and which encompasses the old Is- 
ma'Iliyya square. Here an enormous government and 
administrative block has been erected, the Mogamma' 
(al-Mudjamma‘, c. 1950), and the meeting place of 
the League of Arab States (1961). The revolution re¬ 
alised the old dream of a corniche on the Nile: for 
the first time the city has a facade on the river-side. 

Blocks of apartment buildings at reasonable rents 
of a type new to the country sprang up here and 
there after the Revolution: at the foot of Mukattam, 
at Shubra and elsewhere, but especially on the waste 
ground of Tilul Zeinhom to the south of the Ibn Tulun 
quarter, where there is nowadays a veritable town. 

Developments in civil aviation, evident especially 
from 1930 on, made Cairo a staging point for the big 
international airlines. After being in use for many 
years, Almaza airport, which was too close to Helio¬ 
polis, was superseded by an international airport 
situated in the desert further to the north-east. 


It was equipped with a new air terminal in 1963. 

To relieve the pressure on the over-crowded city, 
the revolution established new housing estates, such 
as Na$r, which lies between Heliopolis and 'Abbasiyya 
on military land turned over to civilian use and to 
which it is hoped to move the greater proportion of 
governmental departments. A stadium holding 
100,000 people has been built here. A large trunk road 
joins the airport and the citadel via Na?r then links 
up with the Nile corniche at Fustat. An attempt to 
set up a semi-touristic estate was made in 1954-6 at 
Mukattam on the flat area to the south of the tomb 
of al-DjuyOshl, but the date was inopportune and the 
enterprise stagnated. 

In which directions will the present-day city de¬ 
velop ? Committees are discussing this problem at this 
very moment. But in the meantime the lack of suit¬ 
able legislation has caused historic sites to be 
swamped by ugly housing and the splendid buildings 
of the past are vanishing, gutted or abandoned. 
Some determined Egyptians are fighting to ensure 
that the necessary expansion respects some of the 
legacies of the past. The public services face problems 
which grow daily more complex in the realms of 
transport, sewage and the road network posed by 
the ever-increasing number of inhabitants. 

Population and occupations. Clerget (i, 
241) estimates that Cairo had 245,000 inhabitants at 
the end of the 18th century. The census figure he 
gives for 1882 is 396,683 and for 1907, 678,433. His 
remarkable study has been completed by P. Marthe- 
lot (Le Caire, tiouvelle metropolis, in Annales Islamolo- 
giques, Cairo, IFAO, viii (1969), 189-221). From 
his work we learn that there were 1,070,857 inhabit¬ 
ants in 1927 and 3,348,799 in i960, the latter figure 
covering the whole metropolitan area of Cairo, in¬ 
cluding Helwan and Matariyya. In 1947 Cairo had two 
million inhabitants, discounting the population of the 
outlying suburbs but including the people of Dokki 
and 'Aguza in the kisrn of 'Abidin (cf. Janet Abu- 
Lughed and Ezz el-Din Attiya, Cairo Fact Book, Cairo, 
The American University in Cairo Social Research 
Center, 1963). Taking into consideration the whole 
of Greater Cairo, the correct figure for 1965 would 
be around four million. By 1970 it had passed 
five million, a rapid increase due to the strong 
tendency towards immigration from the countryside. 

To the craftsmen and workshops described by M. 
Clerget must be added the newly founded factories 
noted by P. Marthelot. One of the aims of the 1952 
revolution was industrialization to achieve eventual 
economic independence. Noteworthy in this respect 
is the role played by the Cairo banks and their natio¬ 
nalisation in 1956-61. As well as the already existing 
textile factories in the northern suburbs, the cement 
works at Tura, electrical industries in the centre and 
various assembly-works, new enterprises were 
founded, especially in the southern suburbs around 
Helwan: a car assembly plant, an armaments factory, 
blast-furnaces and steelworks, an airplane works, a 
factory producing fertilizers, a porcelain works, etc. 

Tourism was also envisaged as a source of revenue. 
The hotel infrastructure had been in private hands 
for many years; now numerous hotels have been 
nationalised. According to the 1965 statistics (as 
noted by P. Marthelot), 66.8 % of the active popula¬ 
tion of Cairo was employed in some undefinable 
activity; 23.5 % held regular jobs in the administra¬ 
tion; and only 7.5 % was employed in industry. 
From such figures we can only guess at the number 
of underemployed, a considerable proportion, though 
only a minority are totally unemployed. 
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The question of accommodation has always been 
difficult. With the initiation of Arab socialism in 1961 
and the creation of the Ministry of Housing and Util¬ 
ities in r965, the state became a builder on a large 
scale. But private activity also continued in this 
sphere, facing, with considerable difficulty, the 
influx into the capital. 

"The same is true of Cairo as of many cities in 
the so-called Third World”, writes P. Marthelot 
(p. t97), “which stand out against a rural back¬ 
ground subject to demographic tension or marked 
by structural flaws: the city is the receptacle in which 
are concentrated all those whose lives tend to be 
disturbed because of this, whether or not it is able 
to answer to the demands made on it. But this is 
at the price of the stagnation at a very low standard 
of living of a very important section of the popula¬ 
tion”. 

In both Clerget and Marthelot there are numerous 
data about town planning—the density of the 
inhabitants varying a great deal according to 
district (cf. al-Tali c a, February 1970, 70, pointing 
out that in Bulak over 60 % of families live in one 
room)—the expansion of the city, transport, etc. 
They are based on statistics compiled by the govern¬ 
mental department concerned. As far as health is 
concerned, Cairo has one doctor per 910 inhabitants, 
as opposed to one per 3,420 in Lower Egypt and one 
per 2,990 in Upper Egypt. Similarly, the city has 
one hospital bed for every 233 people, as against one 
in 584 and one in 636 in Lower and Upper Egypt. 
There is one telephone for every 27 inhabitants, while 
in Lower and Upper Egypt the figures are one in 362 
and one in 302 respectively (cf. al-Jali c a, ibid., 74-5). 
The government is making a determined effort to 
remedy this state of affairs and to this end has 
enacted new socialist laws. 

Culturally speaking, Cairo has two aspects, on 
the one hand the development of national institutions 
—schools, universities, specialised institutes—and 
on the other the holding of international meetings and 
congresses. A large number of schools have been 
opened. Around 1950 only 40 % of children in Egypt 
received a primary education; by 2970 the number 
had risen to over 75 % for the country as a whole 
and was said to exceed 90 % in Cairo (cf. Cairo Fact 
Book -, education in 1947 listed by shiyakha, a sub¬ 
division of the /tism). Examples from higher educa¬ 
tion are the Dar al-'UlOm [j.v.], the Free University 
of Cairo (2908; converted in 1925 into Fu’ 3 d al- 
Awwal University and now the University of Cairo), 
and 'Ayn Shams (1930), the former a religious educa¬ 
tional establishment attached to al-Azhar [j.v.]. 
Since the publication of the article al-Azhar in 
£/*, considerable changes have been wrought by a 
law of 1961, with a remodelling of curricula and 
the creation of new faculties of secular studies—medi¬ 
cine, polytechnic, etc.—in addition to the three 
formerly in existence. There are a number of advanced 
institutes in Cairo (see c Abd al-Rahmin ZakI, Maw- 
siJ'a, s.v. ma ( had) which are devoted to the sciences, 
art, theatre, cinema, etc. The majority are Egyptian 
[see fu’Ad al-awwal, institut d’egypte], but 
a few are foreign (one example of these is the Institut 
Fran$ais d’Arch6ologie Orientale, founded in 1880). 
The Arabic Language Academy (Madjma < al-lugha al- 
c arabiyya), established in 1932, maintains surveillance 
over the language. 

There are over 20 museums in Cairo (cf. the list 
of the major ones in ‘Abd al-Rabm&n ZakI, s.v. 
matfuif). The famous Museum of Egyptology founded 
at BQl&k by Mariette has occupied its present home 


in MIdSn al-Tahrlr since 1902. Other important col¬ 
lections are the Coptic Museum (founded as a private 
collection in 2920, it has been a national museum since 
1932), the Museum of Islamic Art (which has been 
in its present building at MIdin BJb al-Khalk since 
1903), the Museum of Agriculture, the Military 
Museum, etc. 

Especially since 2952, new mosques have been 
built in Cairo itself. Outstanding among many are 
the mosque of ‘Umar Makram in the MIdan al-Tabrlr, 
where most official funeral prayers are usually 
held, and the mosque of Kubrl ’l-Kubba, which 
contains mausoleum of Djamil ‘Abd al-N 3 $ir 
(Nasser, died September 28, 2970). 

Bibliography. M. Clerget, Le Caire, etude 
de g/ographie urbainc et d’histoirc tconomique, 
2 vols., Cairo 2934, a work of major importance 
for both text and bibliography; ‘Abd al-Rabman 
ZakI, A bibliography of the literature of the city 
of Cairo, Cairo (Egyptian Geographical Society), 
2964. Apart from these two basic works and 
those already cited in the text; Annales Islamolo- 
giques, viii, the commemorative volume of the 
Cairo millennium (969-2969), Cairo (IFAO) 2969; 
The Millennium of Cairo, 969-2969, Ministry of 
Culture, Cairo 2969 (an album with a collection 
of photographs of ancient and modern art, views 
of the city and of its institutions, commerce, in¬ 
dustry, etc., published in six editions, which dif¬ 
fer only in their text but have the same photo¬ 
graphs, in Arabic, English, French, German, 
Russian and Spanish); J. W. McPherson, The 
Moulids of Egypt, Cairo 2942; ‘Abd al-RabmSn 
ZakI, Mawsu‘at madinat al-Kdhira f\ alf ‘dm, Cairo 
1969.; J. Berque, L'Egypte, imperialisms et rt- 
volution, Paris 2967 (Eng. tr., Egypt, imperialism 
and revolution, London 2972); M. Berger, Islam 
in Egypt today, social and political aspects of 
popular religion, Cambridge 2970; G. Baer, 
Egyptian guilds in modern times, Jerusalem 2964; 
P. J. Vatikiotis, The modern history of Egypt, 
London 2969; Anouar Abd el-Malek, Egypte, 
socitti militaire, Paris 2962. For particular as¬ 
pects of the cultural life of Cairo since 2954, see 
the publications in the series MIDEO, Cairo. 

(J. Jomier) 

rahramAn-nAma, or Ddstdn-i Kahraman, 
a popular romance in prose, several versions 
of which are known in both Persian and Turkish. It 
belongs to a series of prose works which develop 
themes from the Iranian epic tradition, embellishing 
them with fabulous touches borrowed from folk litera¬ 
ture. Like the Hushang-ndma, the fahmurath-ndma 
and the Kifsa-i Djamshid. the story takes place in 
the earliest period of the legendary history of Iran, 
the times of the pishdadiydn. The central hero is 
Kahraman, nicknamed Katil, “the slayer”. His name 
is in fact a common noun, the arabicized form of 
an Iranian word, probably of Median origin, the 
Middle Persian counterpart of which is kdrframdn, 
meaning “manager, superintendent” (cf. W. B. 
Henning, Handbuch d. Orientalistik. Iranistik. 
Linguistik, Leiden 2958, 49, n. 2). This meaning was 
also attached to the word in classical Arabic (cf. 
Dozy, Suppl., s.v.) and in mediaeval Persian (cf., 
e.g., NS$ir-i Khusraw. Diwdn-i ash c dr, Tehran 2355 
sh., 5; Sana*!, Diwdn, Tehran 2342 sh., 20; Abu 
T-Ma ‘311 Na$r Allah MunshI, Tarijama-i Kalila 
va Dimna, ed. M. Mlnowl, Tehran 1343 sh., 232, 155). 
In modern Persian and Turkish, however, the word 
kahraman has acquired the meaning of “hero, 
champion”, a semantic change which might very 
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2. Mausoleum of Imam al-Shafi'i, 608/1211. 
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3b. Mosque of al-Zahir Baybars, Maydan Dahir. 665-7/1266-9. 
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7. Sabil-kuttab of c Abd al-Rahman Katkhuda. 1157/1744. 
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well have resulted from the existence of the romance. 
It is also not unlikely that the name of the hero was 
derived from the role of superintendent which he 
seems to play with regard to the shah of Iran, 
Hushang. On behalf of this king, Kahraman subdued 
div s and sorcerers and acted as the leading champion 
of the Iranian army when Hushang invaded India in 
order to complete an empire comprising the seven 
climes of the world. The story varies greatly in its 
particulars in the existing manuscript and printed 
versions of the romance, a confusion undoubtedly 
resulting from the long history of its development in 
popular literature. A few versions, all in Turkish, have 
been summarized in a more or less detailed form (cf. 
H. O. Fleischer, Catalogue libr. manuscr. qui in Bibl. 
Senatoria Ciiritatis Lipsiensis asservantur, Grimae 
1838, 522 f.; Th. Menzel, in EP, s.v. Kahramdn- 
ndma ; E. Blochet, Catalogue des manuscrits lures 
de la Bibliothique Nationale, Paris 1932-3, i, 137-8, 
144 - 5 , 356 , ii, 23). 

According to some of these, Kahraman (or a 
another person called Kahram, who sometimes takes 
over part of his functions) was the king of the man- 
eaters living in Sistan who at first opposed the king 
of Iran. But he is also represented as a prince of royal 
Iranian blood who as a youngster had been carried 
off by the dies to the mountain Kaf. Through his 
enormous strength he is able to master the demons. 
When he returns to the world of human beings he 
rides a monstrous creature which he has caught and 
tamed himself. Woven into the main plot of the 
romance is a tale about the king and queen of the 
fairies and their son Bahram-i Djaball, as well as a 
series of picaresque stories of the ' ayydrun [q. «.]. The 
origin and early history of the Kahraman-ndma is 
still obscure. A reference to Kahraman as the guar¬ 
dian of the treasures of Hushang in the Diwan of 
‘Un$url (ed. Y. Karib, Tehran 1323,129; ed. M. Dablr 
Siyafei, Tehran 1342, bayt 2416) proves that at least 
the kernel of this romance already existed in the 
time of Firdawsl. It would seem that elements of 
the legends about Hushang [ q.v .] and Rustam have 
been used to build up a new epic cycle. The compo¬ 
sition of a voluminous version in Persian is attributed 
to Abu Tahir TarsusI [see abu tahir]. Of this only 
some manuscripts of a Turkish translation are known, 
the oldest dating from the ioth/i6th century. Much 
more condensed versions are known in both Persian 
and Turkish. In the Ottoman empire the romance be¬ 
came very popular and was incorporated into the 
repertoire of the medddh [q.v.]. It has been printed 
several times in Turkey and Iran and has inspired 
modern writers in Kazakh and Uzbek (cf. Philologies 
Turcicae Fundamenta, ii, Wiesbaden 1966, 744; A. 
A. Semenov, Sobranie vostoinikh rukopisey AN Uz- 
bekskoy SSR , ii, Tashkent 1954, 440, no. 1875). 

Bibliography: in addition to the works cited 
in the article, D’Herbelot, Bibliographic orientate, 
Paris 1697, 234, s.v. Cahertnan; J. Mohl, Le Livre 
des Rois, i, Paris 1838, lxxv; G. Fliigel, Die arab., 
pers., u. turk. Handschr. der K.-K. Hofbibliotheh 
zu Wien, Vienna 1865, ii, no. 799; W. Pertsch, 
Die turk. Handschr. der Herzogl. Bibliothek zu 
Gotha, Vienna 1859, nos. 254-7; idem, Verzeichnis 
d. pers. Handschr. d. Konigl. Bibliothek zu Berlin, 
Berlin 1888, no. 1039; idem, Verzeichnis d. turk. 
Handschr. d. Kdnigl. Bibliothek zu Berlin, Berlin 
1889, nos. 476-7; E. Edwards, Printed Persian 
books in the British Museum, London 1922, 318; 
KhSnbSbS Mushar, Fihrist-i kitabha-i lapi-i 
fdrsi, Tehran 1337-42 sh., i, 1234, ii, 2602; Ter- 
dxume-i hikaye-i . . . Kahraman-i katil, Turkish tr. 


by Mebmed Emin Yemeni al-SalmanlyewI, Istanbul 
1285/1868-9; Kahraman katil. Yeniden yazan S. 
Tevfik, Istanbul 1930; see also I. M 61 ikoff, Abu 
Muslim, le “ Porte-hache” du Khorassan, Paris 1962, 
ch. i, passim. (J. T. P. de Bruijn) 

KAHRUBA (also writen as kahrabd’; for other 
forms see Worterbuch der klass. arab. Sprache, s.v. 

anc j \v. Schmucker, Die pflanzliche und minerali- 
sche Materia Medica im Firdaus al-Ifikma des Tabari, 
Bonn 1969, 414), yellow amber. The word is of 
Persian origin (for Pehlevi quotations see G. Jacob, 
ZDMG, xliii (1889), 358) and means “a straw- 
attracting substance”. It occurs in the Arabic 
translation of Dioscorides, ed. E. Ter6s, Tetuan 
1952-Barcelona 1957, p. 84, s.v. atfetpog (Greek 
text, ed. Wellmann, i, 82); but since this text, 
originally translated by Stephanos b. Basileios, 
was revised by Hunayn b. Isljak [q.v.] and, moreover, 
there is no indication whether the edited text takes 
into consideration the well-known additional trans¬ 
lations of names made for 'Abd al-Rahman III in 
Cordoba (see M. Meyerhof, Die Materia Medica des 
Dioskurides bei den Arabern [Index Islamicus, 
No. 5351]), we cannot be sure whether this mention 
of the word is the oldest known. Anyhow, two Arabic 
authors of the 3rd/9th century use the word: 'All 
b. Sahl Rabban al-Tabari, Firdaws al-hikma, written 
236/850 (see for a full list of references Wbrterbuch, 
loc. cit., and for a relevant discussion Schmucker, 
loc. cit. [“Qurt.” means Maimonides, Shark asma 1 al- 
’ukktar, ed. Meyerhof, 1940!]) and al-Kindi, Akra- 
bddhin (see M. Levey, The medical Formulary, 1966, 
no. 224 and p. 320). Today the word is also used for 
“electricity” (fjXcxrpov). 

The very name of the substance, the only one used 
in Islamic sources, points to the lands from which the 
knowledge of amber reached Islam. Al-MukaddasI in¬ 
cludes it in a list of goods imported from Kh'Srazm 
via the Bulghars [?.».]; this corresponds to Scythia 
mentioned by Theophrastus and Pliny. The origin 
of the amber imported from there is the shore of the 
Baltic Sea. 

Most Islamic sources are well aware of the botanical 
nature of amber. Al-Biruni, in his K. al-Diamdhir 
fi ma’rifat al-djawahir, 210-212, says that he deals 
with this substance because it is popular among 
the eastern Turks, who store it like various kinds 
of horn (khutu). He mocks at authors who do not know 
of its non-mineral origin, as if they had not observed 
leaves and insects enclosed in the pieces. The re¬ 
semblance between amber and sandarac is always 
stressed. 

Apart from its use in gems, jewellery and for 
talismans, amber is also employed as a drug: when 
pulverized, it is administered as a hemostatic and 
astringent. The amber trade routes have been studied 
by Jacob, loc. cit. and vol. xlv (1891). 

Bibliography. Apart from the literature 
mentioned in the article, see for quotations from 
medical authors Ibn al-BaytSr, iv, 88 f., and al- 
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SAUTABA b. Shabib b. KhAlid b. Ma'dAn, Abu 
'Abd ai-Hamld al-TaT of Banu Nabhan (Diamhara. 
178; Akhbar al-’-Abbas, 216), an Arab general and 
one of the most prominent leaders of the 
'Abbasid da’wa in Khurasan. According to 
Baladhurl, his real name was Ziyad, Kabtaba being 
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a nickname derived from the verb (t-k-t-b, which 
means, inter alia, "to strike with a sword” (LA, 
s.v.). In one place his kunya is given as Abu Hamza 
(Muhabbar, 465); it is quite possible that he had two 
kunyas, like some other leaders of the da’wa who 
took the precaution of adopting a new one on be¬ 
coming active in the movement. 

Practically nothing is known about Kabtaba before 
his appearance as one of the ‘Abbasid emissaries in 
Khurasan. Some information, however, exists about 
his grandfather, KhSlid b. Ma‘dan, which may explain 
the origins of Kabtaba’s connections with a Shi'ite 
movement. Khalid b. Ma‘dan supported £ A 1 I in the 
Battle of the Camel and was on that occasion the 
standard-bearer of his tribe, the Banu £ Amr b. al- 
§ 3 mit (Diamhara. loc. cit.). Later, in the year 38/658, 
he was commander of £ Ali's army at the battle 
against the Khawaridi at Nahrawan (Tabari, i, 3431; 
Ibn al-Athir, iii, 309). He took the field against the 
Khawaridi once more in 43/663-4 (Tabari, ii, 54), 
but this time he refused to pursue them after they 
had been expelled from Kufa, asserting that his sole 
responsibility was the defence of his mi$r. It can 
thus be deduced that Kabtaba’s family settled in 
Kufa at least as early as in ‘All’s time. An isolated 
apocalyptic tradition in Ya'kubI mentions that as a 
young man Kabtaba was also resident in Kufa 
(Ya'kubI, ii, 411). As such he must have been familiar 
with the £ Alid ideas and Shi'ite activity in the town. 
His name, however, does not feature in the detailed 
list of Abu Hashim’s supporters in Kufa which 
appears in Akhbdr al-’Abbas (183-4, 191-2). The list 
is mentioned on the occasion of Abu Hashim’s death, 
in 98/716-7, and it is highly likely that by that time 
Kabtaba was already in Khurasan, although there 
is no mention of this in the sources. 

That Kabtaba was familiar with the Hashimiyya 
and its ideology, and that in Khurasan he actually 
joined the clandestine movement, is demonstrated by 
his election as one of the nukaba J , the twelve most 
prominent leaders, when the movement organized its 
leadership in Marw. According to the tradition trans¬ 
mitted by al-Tabari (ii, 1358), the ‘Abbasid da’wa 
in Khurasan was inaugurated by the visit there of the 
emissary Abu ‘lkrima and his nomination of the 
nukaba 5 in the year 100/718-9. In later Islamic tradi¬ 
tion this acquired apocalyptic significance through 
the messianic expectations associated with the 
beginning of a new century—an association somewhat 
similar to the millenarian hopes in Christianity. It 
was thus politic of the ‘Abbasids, after they had come 
to power, to link the inception of their ia’-wa to the 
year 100, stressing that the new order brought to 
Islam by their dawla was the embodiment and fulfil¬ 
ment of the messianic hopes attached to the turn 
of the century. 

The discovery and publication of the Akhbdr al- 
£ Abbas has permitted a detailed reconstruction of the 
history of the da’wa. From the unique traditions con¬ 
tained in this source it is quite clear that the Hashi¬ 
miyya movement in Khurasan pledged itself to the 
'Abbasid cause only around the year 126/743-4. Until 
then it had been organized in secret, mainly in Marw 
and in Nishapur, in the form of small, clandestine 
groups. Towards the year m/729, Marw took the 
lead with the arrival there of Khidash [?.«.], the 
competent Hashimite leader from Nishapur, who was 
undoubtedly responsible for the creation of a strong 
organized leadership of the movement in Marw. To 
him too the movement owed the formulation of its 
ideology, basically an £ Alid one, which explains why 
later ‘Abbasid tradition went out of its way to 


blacken Khidash’s name. Although the leaders in 
Marw, Kabtaba amongst them, were aware that the 
itndtna of Abu Hashim had been formally transferred 
in an unprecedented legal act to Mubammad b. 
‘All b. £ Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas [}.».], they were not 
inclined to accept him as their sole leader and for a 
long time refrained from any communication with 
the new imam and with the mother-centre of the 
movement in Kufa. The suppression of the revolt 
of Zayd b. ‘All [?.c.] in Kufa in 125/742-3 and the 
crucifixion of his son Yabya [?.v.] in Khurasan a 
year later was a severe shock to the Shi‘a. Remorse¬ 
ful and disappointed, the Hashimiyya in Khurasan 
was drawn to the imam in Humayma [q.v.], who 
emerged as the only hope for the cause of A hi al- 
Bayt [?.v.]. 

When Bukayr b. Mahan [9.V.], the ‘Abbasid emis¬ 
sary from Kufa, was sent to Khurasan in 125 or 
126/742-4 to organize the movement according to 
the imam’s specifications, he must have ratified 
the organization that had existed there from the 
time of Khidash. This included a supreme council 
of twelve nutfaba 5 in Marw and a great number of 
du’dt (formally 70), 40 of whom were in Marw and 
its vicinity and the rest scattered throughout the 
main urban centres of Khurasan. At the end of 
125 or 126, soon after the death of Mubammad b. 
‘AH and the succession of his son Ibrahim [q.v.], a 
delegation of three nukaba ’, Kabtaba amongst 
them, met the new imam during the Ifadidi in 
Mecca and swore allegiance to him in the name of 
their Khurasan! shi’a. Henceforward Kabtaba was 
the chief link between Khurasan and the imam. The 
stringent secret measures, undertaken by the da’wa 
in order to keep the identity of the imam hidden from 
the movement’s followers as much as from most of 
its leaders, demonstrated the importance of his role. 
A later tradition, attempting to legitimize the status 
of Abu T‘Abbas al-Saffah [q.v.) as the first ‘Abbasid 
caliph, made Kahtaba the man who met Ibrahim be¬ 
fore his death in the prison of Marwan II and received 
from him his testimony in favour of the imdma of Abu 
’ 1 ‘Abbas (Frag., 190-1; cf. Ibn Khaldun, iii, 251). 

Kabtaba’s real genius was revealed when he served 
as general in the army of the da’wa. When Abu Mus¬ 
lim [?.v.] was sent to Khurasan in 128/745-6 to or¬ 
ganize the movement for the decisive campaign 
against the Umayyads, Kabtaba was appointed 
to lead his army. His son Hasan was his lieutenant. 
In the middle of Djumada II 129/March 747, Kabtaba 
accompanied Abu Muslim in a tour of the da’wa 
centres in western Khurasan in preparation for the 
revolt, which was to begin in Mubarram 130/August- 
September 747. When they reached Kumis, Abu 
Muslim returned to the vicinity of Marw and Kabtaba 
continued westwards at the head of a small delega¬ 
tion in order to meet the imam during the Ifadidi 
of that year. After meeting the imam in Mecca and 
informing him of the detailed plans for the revolt, 
he returned to Khurasan, having been formally 
nominated by Ibrahim as head of his armies. 

Meanwhile the plans for open revolt in Khurasan 
received a setback through some unforeseen develop¬ 
ment in the province. The black banners of the da’wa 
were hoisted on 25 Ramadan 129/17 September 747, 
but military activity was delayed until after the 
coming of winter, affording ample time for Kabtaba 
to return from Mecca and for Abu Muslim to recruit 
large numbers of warriors (mainly the mulfdtila of 
the Yamani tribes) and thoroughly organize the 
army. In Rabi‘ II 130/January 748, Abu Muslim 
entered Marw and drove out Na?r b. Sayyar [q.v.], 
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the last Umayyad governor of Khurasan, who fled 
to the west (Akhbdr, 315 f.). Soon afterwards Kahtaba 
returned to Khurasan and took over from his son 
Hasan as the head of the army. He was accompanied 
by a group of military commanders, most of whom 
were Arabs, and by two competent administrators, 
Khalid b. Barmak [q.v.] and Djahm b. ‘Atiyya, 
whose task was the organization of the campaign, 
including the regular payment of the troops, and 
the administration of the occupied territories. 

The winter over, the campaign opened in Sha'ban 
130/April 748 ( Akhbdr , 321). Kahtaba marched on 
Sarakhs. there encountering his first adversary, the 
Kharidiite Shayban, whom he defeated and slew. 
After the fall of Sarakhs, Kahtaba advanced swiftly 
westwards, revealing his military genius in the 
strategy he adopted. One of his main strategic 
principles was to keep the flanks of his advancing 
army constantly protected and free. By chosing 
to advance on the main route of northern Khurasan, 
which passed from Marw through i’lis, Damghan 
and Rayy, he ensured that his left flank was protected 
by the great desert of central Iran while making 
his way through old-established centres of da’wa. 
As we shall see, Kahtaba had to deviate from this 
route twice, once in Gurgan and the second time 
when he reached Rayy and had to turn southwards 
to Isfahan and Nihawand instead of continuing on 
the short way to ‘Irak. 

The main campaign started out from Abiward. Ad¬ 
vancing on Tus, Kahtaba met an Umayyad army led 
by Tamim b. Na$r b. Sayyar. Defeating and killing 
his adversary, he captured Jus then swiftly pressed 
on to Nishapur, which he took at the end of Sha'ban 
130/4 May 738. Meanwhile a strong Umayyad army, 
commanded by Nubata b. Han?ala al-Kilabi, cap¬ 
tured Gurgan and endangered Kahtaba’s right flank. 
At once Kahtaba diverted the whole of his army 
northwards. He met Nubata on 1 Dhu ’ 1 -Bidjdja 
130/1 August 748, defeated and killed him, and 
dispersed the remnants of his army. Having secured 
his right flank, Kahtaba resumed his original route 
and captured Kumis in the beginning of 131/Septem¬ 
ber 748. A grave danger now emerged from the south. 
'Amir b. Pubara al-Murri assembled a huge army in 
Isfahan Bashar al-’asdkir, Tabari, iii, 4). Leaving 
Rayy, which had fallen without a struggle, Kahtaba 
turned with the main body of his army against this 
new threat. At the same time his son Hasan was sent 
with a strong contingent to engage the garrison 
of Nihawand and cover his father’s right flank. On 
23 Radjab 131/18 March 749, Kahtaba engaged 
Ibn Pubara in battle at Djabalk and there secured 
the greatest victory for the da’-wa. The battle of 
Djabalk, which resulted in the death of one of the 
best Umayyad generals and the destruction of one 
of their most illustrious armies, proved to be fatal 
to the Umayyad cause. 

The remnants of the shattered Umayyad legions 
retreated to Nihawand, where the defence of the town 
was organized by Malik b. Adham al-Bahili. The 
original garrison of the city had consisted of troops 
of the Ahl al-Sham but a strong contingent of Khura- 
sanl warriors who opposed the da’wa had also found 
refuge there. Soon tension was apparent between the 
two groups. When Kahtaba joined his son in the siege 
of the city and began bombarding it with mandianil is, 
Malik b. Adham entered into secret negotiations with 
the ‘Abbasid general. Securing safe conduct for his 
Syrian troops, he opened the city gates to Kahtaba. 
Adhering to the terms of the amdn, Kahtaba allowed 
the Syrians to go free, but captured the KhOrasanis 


and put most of them to death (131/749). Yazld b. 
‘Umar b. Hubayra, the Umayyad governor of ‘Iralc, 
alerted by the defeat of Ibn DubJra and the fall of 
Nihawand, left Kufa in haste to block Kahtaba’s ap¬ 
proach to al-Mada’in. Kahtaba moved to Khanikin. 
arriving there in Dhu ’ 1 -Ka‘da 131/July 749. Danger 
then threated his northern wing from the direction 
of the Djazlra. Marwan II, alarmed by Kahtaba’s 
successes, sent a strong force to impede his progress 
at ghahrazur. Adhering to his original strategy, Kah¬ 
taba dispatched a contingent under Abu ’l-'Awn ‘Abd 
al-Malik b. Yazid al-Azdi to deal with this new 
danger. Abu T-'Awn’s venture was crowned with 
success: he defeated ‘Uthman b. Sufyan, the comman¬ 
der of the Umayyad army in Shahrazur, and captured 
the city. 

As a result, it seems that Marwan decided to or¬ 
ganize his forces for the defence of the Djazlra. His 
decision not to join forces with Ibn Hubayra had fate¬ 
ful consequences, but it was apparently based on the 
assumption that Kahtaba was aiming to strike at the 
heart of the caliphate in the Djazlra and Syria 
rather than in ‘Irak. 

Meanwhile Kahtaba prepared his last move into 
‘Irak. From Khanikin the shortest route to al-Mada J in 
was blocked by Ibn Hubayra, who assumed that 
Kahtaba would take the direct route to Kufa. 
Outwitting him, Kahtaba planned a swift and daring 
move that took him into the heart of ‘Irak. He 
marched out of Khanikin in a north-westerly direc¬ 
tion, leaving the highroad and outflanking Ibn 
Hubayra’s camps in Daskara and Djalula’. Crossing 
the Katul canal near Badjisra, he assembled his 
army near Awana and crossed the Tigris there on a 
bridge of boats. Once safely on the right bank of the 
Tigris, he hastened to Anbar, captured it and crossed 
over the Euphrates at Dimimma. Ibn Hubayra, 
too late to intercept these swift moves, had to 
retreat with speed towards Kufa. Meanwhile Kahtaba 
advanced southwards along the western bank of 
the Euphrates. On reaching the eastern bank, Ibn 
Hubayra moved simultaneously opposite him. A 
few miles to the south of Fam al-Furat, Kahtaba 
caught sight of a shallow stretch of the river which 
he decided to ford. During the night of 8-9 Mubarram 
132/27-8 August 749, he mounted a surprise attack 
on Ibn Hubayra and defeated him, forcing him to 
relinquish Kufa and retreat with the remnants of 
his army along the Nil canal to Wasit. 

In the confusion of the battle, Kahtaba was either 
slain or drowned. His place was immediately taken 
by his son Hasan, who led the victorious army into 
Kfifa on 10 Mubarram 132/29 August 749. 
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KAHTAn, according to the consensus of opinion 
among Muslim genealogists, historians, and geograph- 
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ers, and in popular tradition, the ancestor of all 
the South-Arabian peoples [see vaman], 
whence he is sometimes known as “father of all 
Yaman”, the Yamanis themselves being called 
band Kahlan, kaba'il Kahfan, or simply Kahfan. 
He thus corresponds to 'Adnan [g.v.], the common 
ancestor of the northern Arabs, though some authori¬ 
ties prefer to contrast him with one or other of 
‘Adnan’s descendants, e.g., his son, Ma'add (ai- 
Dlnawari, 281; al-Tabari, ii, 1056, 1084; al-Mas'udi, 
al-Tanbih, 88), or his grandson, Nizir (al-Mas'udi, 
Mttruix, v, 223, vi, 42 f., 46, 143, 150; Ibn al-Athir, 

iv, 273). The normal genealogy given for Kahtan is 
Nub —Sam —Arf akhshadh —Shalakh —' Abar— Kah¬ 
tan, and he is also credited with a brother, Falagh. 
In this we may see an adaptation of the Yahwist 
tradition in the Table of the Nations ( Genesis , X, 
21-5 ; I Chronicles, I, 4, 17-9); Noah—Shem—Arpha- 
xad—Shelah—Eber—Peleg + Joktan, and this is 
confirmed by the Arab insistence on the identity 
of Kahtan with Joktan (Yaktan), who was the 
ancestor of several peoples of patent South Arabian 
reference. Some genealogists do admittedly make 
Yaktan a brother or son of Kahtan (e.g., Ibn Kutay- 
ba, 14; al-Mas'udi, Mttrudx, i, 79 f.; al-Tabari, i, 217), 
but this is certainly a confusion on their part. The 
claim, however, that Kahtan is an Arabicized 
form of Yaktan (e.g., Tddi al-'Arus, s.v.) is phono- 
logically hazardous and need not be pressed. Hebrew 
Yokfdn is rather to be related to the verb kdtau “to 
be small, weak”, thus “the younger (brother)”, and 
one might compare the occurrence in Old South Ara¬ 
bian of the term qfn to denote collateral descent from 
a clan-head. Kahtan, on the other hand, is now 
attested as a tribal name even before Islam. An in¬ 
scription of the time of the second century Hamdanid 
ruler, $'R m ’VVTR (Jamme 635/26-7) alludes to 
campaigns in the country to the north of Nadjran 
against a king of Kinda and Kahtan (mlk/kdtlwqhtn), 
and this may provide additional support for the 
identification of Ptolemy’s Karavirai ( Geogr., book 
vi, chapter 7, §§ 20, 23) with Kabtin. Though 
virtually nothing is known of the role of this people 
in pre-Islamic times, it seems reasonable to suppose 
that the apparent similarity of the name with 
Yaktan led the Arab genealogists to make the 
identification in order to provide the South Arabian 
peoples with a respectable biblical ancestry, just 
as the Northern Arabs, under the influence of the 
Bible and the Kur’an, had been linked with Ishmael, 
son of Abraham, through the fictitious 'Adnan. 

The tribal confederation of the Kahtan is sub¬ 
divided into two groups, the smaller of the Himyar 
and the larger of the Kahlan. The two were officially 
regarded as brothers and their descent from Kahtan 
was established by the interpolation between biblical 
Joktan and his son Sheba of two further generations 
represented by Ya'rub and Yashdjub. The Himyar, 
as progenitors of the great pre-Islamic kingdoms of 
South Arabia, were probably settled, while the Kah¬ 
lan were essentially nomads (cf. Landberg, Arabica, 

v, 116 ff.). Most, indeed, of the Southern tribes which 
had settled in North Arabia, Syria, and 'Irak by the 
advent of Islam claimed descent from Kahlan. 

The hostility between the Kahtan and the Ma'add 
seems to go back to pre-Islamic times and may find 
its origin in the opposition between the desert and 
the sown. This enmity was intensified by the repeated 
raids of the Yamanis into the lands of the Ishmaelites 
as well as by the later antagonism between the Ansar 
(Medinans) and the Kuraysh, which came to a bead 
after the death of the Prophet and influenced the 


history of the first two centuries of Islam in the most 
baneful fashion. It was perhaps this feud that first 
linked the Yamani tribes on the one side and the 
Ishmaelites on the other into closer ethnological 
unities. One of its more innocuous results was the 
mufakhara, the struggle for rank and glory, which 
continually prevailed between the two rivals. The 
Kahtan, in view of the splendour of the ancient 
South Arabian kingdoms, had the more right at 
first to feel the more distinguished. But the mission 
of Muhammad and the primacy of the Kuraysh 
brought the Ma'add a tremendous superiority. The 
Yamanis endeavoured to counterbalance this by 
creating a South Arabian saga, which pictured their 
past greatness in the most splendid colours. They 
then made Kahtan son of the prophet Hud [q.v .], 
whom they next partly identified with 'Abar. (The 
present-day Kahtan still regard Hud as Kahtan’s 
father, though they are unaware of his shrine in 
the Wadi Hadramawt.) Finally they tried to connect 
themselves with the 'Adnan genealogy, partly by 
making the ancient Djurhum [q.v. J, the brothers-in- 
law of Isma'il, to be direct descendants of Kahtan, 
but especially by giving Kahtan a genealogy direct 
from Isma'il, who thus became “father of all the 
Arabs”. They may also be responsible for the theory 
that the Kahtan, together with the so-called “lost 
Arabs” (al- l Arab al-baHda), represent the genuine 
(primary) Arabs ( al- c Arab al-'driba or al- c arbd > etc.), 
while the Ma'add were Arabicized (secondary) Arabs 
( al-‘Arab al-muta'-arnba). Another theory makes the 
“lost Arabs” al- c Arab al-'driba, while the Kahtan are 
al-^Arab al-muta’-arriba, and the Ma'add al- c A rab 
al-musla c riba (cf. Lane, Lexicon, s.v. al-'-Arab). 

The Kahtan at present are for the most part beduin 
and form a very large group of tribes covering the 
area between Bisha in 'Asir and Hawta in Central 
Arabia. Those that Doughty met in Ha’il claimed 
descent from Hud and traced their ancestral home 
back to the mountainous country around al-Tur in 
'Asir. Perhaps because of their isolated habitat on 
the northern fringe of the great southern desert, 
strange tales were reported of their customs and way 
of life and they acquired a reputation, perhaps justi¬ 
fied, for savagery and cruelty. They are said to be 
Hanbali Sunnis and derive their livelihood from camel 
breeding. The Kahtan of 'Asir differ from their no¬ 
madic relatives by living well-conducted lives and 
prospering in trade and agriculture. They form a 
federation of six autonomous tribes in the region just 
east of Abha, living independently of one another and 
uniting only in times of crisis. Although al-Hamdani 
knew of the individual tribes, he was apparently un¬ 
aware of their description as Kahtan. It is not im¬ 
probable, however, that they are survivals of the 
pre-Islamic tribe. Al-MukaddasI, writing some fifty 
years after al-Hamdani, mentions a district of 
Kahtan between Zabid and San'a’ and alludes also 
to a clan, the Al Kahtan, northwest of Nadjran, 
whom he describes as “the oldest princes of Yaman”. 
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Die Beduinen, iii, Wiesbaden 1952; H. St. J. B. 
Philby, Arabian Highlands, New York 1952; idem, 
The heart of Arabia, 2 vols., London 1922; W. 
Thesiger, A journey through the Tihama, the £ Asir, 
and the Hijaz mountains, in GJ, cx (1948), 188- 
200; Western Arabia and the Red Sea, Naval In¬ 
telligence Division, Geographical Section, 1946; 
H. von Wissmann, Zur Geschichte und Landeskunde 
von A It-Siidarabien, Sitzungsb. Osterreich. Akad. 
Wiss., Phil.-hist. Kl., cclvi, Vienna 1964. 

(A. Fischer[ —A. K. Irvine]) 
KAHWA, an Arabic word of uncertain etymology, 
which is the basis of the usual words for coffee in 
various languages. Originally a name for wine, 
found already in the old poetry (see Landberg, Etudes 
ii, 1057 and al-Aghdni, 1st ed., vi, no’, viii, 79'*, xx, 
180*), this word was transferred towards the end 
of the 8th/i4th century in the Yemen to the bever¬ 
age made from the berry of the coffee tree. 
The assumption of such a transference of meaning is 
not, it is true, accepted by some who consider kahwa 
—at least in the sense of coffee—as a word of African 
origin and seek to connect it with the alleged home 
of the coffee tree, Kaffa, although they also assume 
contamination with kahwa “wine” (see Ritter, 
Erdkunde, xiii, 566; Vollers, in ZDMG, i, 657; 
Hobson-Jobson; Landberg, op.cit., ii, 1057-66). On 
the other hand, it should be noted that the holders 
of this view do not prove that coffee was exported 
from Kaffa as early as 1400, and do not quote a 
similar word in the languages of Ethiopia and adjoin¬ 
ing lands, while the usual word for coffee there (bun 
for tree, berry and beverage; see Armbruster, Initia 
Amharica, ii, Cambridge 1910, 58; Coulbeaux 
and Schreiber, Diet, de la langue tigrai, Vienna 1915, 
408; I. Reinisch, Die Kafa-Sprache etc., ii, in Sit- 
zungsber. der Kais. Akad. der Wiss. eu Wien, phil.- 
hist. Cl., cxvi, 1888, 273; see also Landberg, op. cit., 
ii, 1055 f.) has passed in the form bunn (in rhyme also 
bun) as a name of the tree and berry into Arabic. 
But as it is probable that the drinking of coffee 
spread in the Yemen out of Sufi circles and a special 
significance was given to wine in the poetical language 
of the mystics, a transference of the poetic name for 
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wine to the new beverage would not be at all im¬ 
possible. 

The coffee tree was not indigenous to South 
Arabia and was probably introduced from the high¬ 
lands of Ethiopia, where it is found in profusion 
growing wild, notably in Kaffa. But there is no trace 
of authority for the assertion (Defiers and Handbook 
of Arabia) that the coffee tree was already introduced 
into Yemen in the period of the Ethiopian conquest 
and of the fall of the Himyar kingdom, about a 
century before the Hidjra. In this case the older 
literature would hardly have left it unnoticed. 

The earliest mention of coffee so far found is in 
writings of the ioth/i6th century. According to (Ah¬ 
mad) Ibn £ Abd al-Ghaffar, quoted by £ Abd al-Kadir 
al-Djaziri in his essay (see below, Bibliography ), 
the popularity of kahwa as a beverage in the Yemen 
was first known in Cairo in the beginning of the 10th/ 
16th century. It was there taken especially in §ufl 
circles, as it produced the necessary wakefulness 
for the nightly devotional exercises. According to 
this authority, it had been brought to Aden by the 
jurist Muhammad b. Sa £ id al-Dhabhanl (died 875/ 
1470-1), who had become acquainted with it during 
an involuntary stay on the African coast and on his 
return devoted himself to mysticism; it soon became 
popular. 

Another reference in al-Djaziri, however, ascribes 
the introduction of the beverage to £ Ali b. £ Umar al- 
Shadhili. Abu ’ 1 -Hasan £ Ali b. c Umar of the family 
of Da'sayn died in 821/1418 according to al-Shardii. 
He also might have become acquainted with coffee 
in Ethiopia, for after entering the Shadhiliyya order, 
he lived for a period in the entourage of the king 
Sa £ d al-Din (*.«., between 788/1386 and 805/1401-2 
or 807/1404-5, cf. al-Makrizi, al-Ilmam bi-Akhbar man 
bi-Arif al-Habash min Muluk al-Islam, ed. Rinck, 
Leiden 1790, p. 24; Paulitschke, Harar, Leipzig 1888, 
504 infra), who gave him his sister to wife. Even 
after he had founded his tdwiya in al-Makha (to fol¬ 
low al-Shardjl) gifts continued to reach him from ad¬ 
mirers in Ethiopia. 

In the treatise by £ Abd al-Kadir (Ibn) al- £ Aydarus 
(see below, Bibliography), £ A 1 I b. £ Umar, the saint 
of al-Makha, alone is mentioned as the introducer of 
the beverage kahwa (mufidith al-kahwa, fol. 341b; 
wdifPuhd, fol. 347b, in a verse by Shavkh b. £ Abd 
Allah al- £ Aydarus, died 990/1582). His claim to fame 
is, it is true, qualified by the note “that, before he 
prepared the beverage, only the kernel of the busk, 
i.e., the bunn, was used and the husks were thrown on 
the dung-heaps (fol. 342a). In a verse attributed to 
him, however, he praises the kahwat al-bunn as a 
dispeller of sleep and aid to devotional exercises 
(fol. 342b). While al-Shardjl says not a word of his 
connection with coffee, £ Abd al- Kadir al- £ Aydarus 
numbers the introduction of the beverage among his 
miracles (kardmdt, fol. 342a). 

The legend as given by Hadjdjl Khalifa seems to 
have made two individuals out of £ AU b. £ Umar, of 
whom All represents the founder of the Shadhiliyya 
order, Abu ’ 1 -IJasan £ A 1 I b. £ Abd Allah (d. 656/1258; 
see al-Sha £ ranI, Lawdkih al-Anwar, Cairo 1299, ii, 
5) and his disciple £ Umar the saint of al-Makha 
(Mukha). The latter was ordered to settle, by com¬ 
mand of his teacher who had appeared to him at 
his own funeral, at the place where a wooden ball 
which he gave him should come to rest. This is how 
he came to Mukha. On the charge of having mis¬ 
conducted himself with the daughter of the king who 
was staying with him for a cure, he was banished 
into the mountains of U$ab (Wu?Sb, N.E. of Zabld). 
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He and his disciples, who followed him into exile, 
are said to have sustained themselves with kahwa 
(here the berry) and finally to have made a decoction 
from it. His visitors were cured of an itch, epidemic 
in Mukha, by taking coffee and this procured the 
saint an honourable return. 

The third person who is given credit for the in¬ 
troduction of coffee is Abu Bakr b. ‘Abd Allah al- 
‘Aydarus. An essay by ‘Alawl al-Sakfcaf (see below, 
Bibliography) contains a statement from the Ta'rikh 
of al-Nadjm al-Ghazzi (i.e., apparently al-Kawdkib 
al-sd'ira bi-mandkib ’■alamo' al-mi'a al-’ashira by 
Nadjm al-Din al-Ghazzl. Brockelmann, II, 376), 
according to which the $ufl, who is called here a 
Shadhill, once came upon a coffee tree in his wander¬ 
ings and ate the berries. As he noticed their stimu¬ 
lating effect he took them as a food and recommended 
them to his disciples, so that they became known in 
different countries. The reference here is probably 
to the $ufl of this name who died in Aden in 914/1508- 
9 (Abu Makhrama. Leiden Ms. 1956, fol. 188; 
al-NabhSnl, Didmi’ kardmdt al-awliyd', Cairo 1329, 
i, 263), whose grave is still honoured there. ‘Abd 
al-Kadir (Ibn) al-'Aydarus only mentions his fond¬ 
ness for coffee and quotes his kafida in praise of it. 
On the other hand, Abu THasan Muhammad al- 
Bakri in his treatise Isfifd' al-fafwa li-taffiyat al- 
Kahwa, fol. 2b mentions Abu Bakr al-'Aydarus 
as the introducer ( munshi') of kahwa. 

According to Glaser (Mitt, der Geogr. Gesellsch. 
in Wien, xxx, 25), it is stated in a Turkish source 
(which he does not name) that in the ioth/i6th 
century the wdli Ozdemir (cf. Ahmed Rashid, 
Tdrikh-i Yemen ve San’a', i, 83 ff.) transplanted 
coffee from Africa to Yemen. 

The fact that the merit of introducing coffee as 
a beverage is given to different individuals, suggests 
that we have to deal with various local traditions. 
The tradition of Mukha is the most firmly established 
and most widely known; therefore ‘All b. ‘Umar al- 
Shadhill—who is frequently confused with the founder 
of the Shadhiliyya order (d’Ohsson, von Hammer, 
Rinn)—has become the patron saint of coffee- 
growers, coffee-house keepers and coffee-drinkers 
(cf. Goldziher, Abhandl. zur arab. Philologie, ii, 
p. lxxxviii). In Algeria coffee is also known as 
shadhiliyye, after him (Beaussier, Diet, pratique 
arabe-franqais, Algiers 1871). He is popularly regarded 
as the founder of Mukha, which is, however, already 
mentioned by al-Hamd§nI (74“, 87*, 119"), although 
it owed its rise to coffee. A well, a gate and the mos¬ 
que over his grave preserve the memory of al- 
Shadhill in Mukha (Niebuhr, Reisebeschreibung nach 
Arabien, i, Copenhagen 1774, 438-40; cf. also the 
legend in Badjdil Khalifa, and ‘Abd al-Karim 
Kashmiri, Baydn-i Wafri’, French tr. by Langtes 
entitled Voyage de I'Inde d la Mekke par A bdoitl 
Ktrym, Paris 1797 , 202 f.). 

Al-Shadhill and al-'Aydarils (probably not Haydar, 
as de Sacy, Chrest. Arabe „ i, 461, thinks) have 
become Christian monks named Sciadli and Aidrus 
in the legend given by Naironi. The motif of the 
camels or goats on which the enlivening effects of 
coffee were first noticed has so far not been found 
in Oriental sources. According to a popular legend, 
the coffee tree shot up from goat’s dung sown by the 
saint (Snouck Hurgronje, The Atchehnese, Leiden 
1906, i, 260). 

The legends are probably correct in saying that 
the taking of coffee in Arabia first began 
among Yemeni §ufls. They were particularly fond 
of the beverage because its effect facilitated the 


performance of their religious ceremonies. They 
therefore considered this as its original “destination” 
(mawdu’ a}It) and found that it incited to good and 
hastened on the mystical raptures (fath) (Safwat al- 
Safwa, fol. 342b). The pious intention with which it 
was taken made the drinking of coffee a good work 
((d’a). It received a ceremonial character, being ac¬ 
companied by the recitation of a so-called rdtib. This 
rdtib consisted in the repetition 116 times of the in¬ 
vocation yd kawi. This usage is based—apart from 
the similarity in sound between kahwa and kawi — 
on the fact that the numerical value of fthwh, i.e., 

116, is the same as that of kwy, i.e., kawi, “strong”, 
one of the most beautiful names of Allah [see al- 
asm*’ al-husna]. According to Shavkh b. 'Abd 
Allah al-‘Aydarus, the recitation of the fdtiha [q.v.] 
should precede it. Shavkh b. Isma ‘11 Ba ‘Alawl of 
al-Shibr, however, prescribed the fourfold repetition 
of the Sura Ya-S*n (Sura XXXVI) with a hundred¬ 
fold tafliya on the Prophet as rdtib (Safwat al-Safwa, 
fols. 344b infrai., 345b, 347a). Thus when taken with 
a righteous intention and devotion and genuine reli¬ 
gious conviction, coffee-drinking leads to the enjoy¬ 
ment of the kahwa ma’nawiyya, the “ideal kahwa”, 
also called kahwat al Sufiyya, which is explained as 
“the enjoyment which the people of God (Ahi Allah) 
feel in beholding the hidden mysteries and attaining 
the wonderful disclosures (mukashafdt) and the great 
revelations (futuhat)” (op. cit., fols. 341b, 345a supra, 
345b infrai .).—‘All b. ‘Umar al-Shadhill is re¬ 
ported to have said that coffee, like the water of 
Zamzam, serves the purpose for which it is drunk 
(op. cit., fol. 348a, cf. above ii, 588a, infra), and 
the saying has been handed down of Ahmad b. 
‘Alawl Ba Djabdab (d. 973/1565-66; cf. al-Nabhani, 
op. cit., i, 330), who in his last years is said to have 
lived on nothing but coffee:—“He who dies with 
some kahwa in his body enters not into hell-fire” 
(Safwat al-Safwa, fol. 344b). 

Coffee was probably not known as a beverage in 
South Arabia much earlier than the turn of the 8th/ 
14th century. Whether the tree was introduced long 
before this is doubtful. Ibn Hadjar al-Haytaml [q.v.) 
speaks in his I’db (commentary on al-’Ubdb, probably 
by ‘All b. ‘Umar al-Sayfl; cf. Brockelmann, II, 
531) of a beverage which appeared (viz. in 
Mecca) shortly before the ioth/i6th century and was 
prepared from the husk of the bunn, a tree introduced 
from the region of Zayla‘, and called kahwa (quota¬ 
tion in ‘Alawl al-Sakkaf, p. 9). Among the jurists 
who gave an opinion in favour of coffee, the oldest 
is Djamal al-DIn Muhammad b. Sa'Id b. ‘All b. Mu¬ 
hammad Kabbin al-‘AdanI (died in Aden 842/1438, 
cf. Abu Makhrama. fol. 149b f.; according to al-Nab¬ 
hani, op. cit., i, 155 f.: 829/1425-6). 

An urdfusa of Sharaf al-Din al-‘AmritI gives the 
year 817/1414-5 as the date at which coffee became 
domesticated in Mecca (Pertsch, Die Arab. Handschr. 
z« Gotha, iv, no. 2107). According to the ’Umdat 
al-fafwa, however, the drinking of a decoction of 
coffee husks first appeared towards the end of the 
9th/i5th century, while previously only the eating of 
the fruit as a delicacy (nakl) was known. The drinking 
of coffee dropped out of use again for a time, but 
it finally established itself and soon people drank cof¬ 
fee even in the sacred mosque and regarded it as 
a welcome tonic at dhikr and mawlid. Coffee-houses 
(buyut al-kahwa) were soon opened, where men and 
women met to listen to music or where they played 
chess or a similar game for a stake. This and the 
custom of handing round the coffee in the manner of 
wine naturally aroused the indignation of the ultra- 
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pious, many of whom had from the first set their 
faces against the beverage as an objectionable in¬ 
novation. They found a champion in Kha’ir Bey, 
who was appointed chief of the police in Mecca in 
917/1511 by Kanjiih al-Ghawri He carried 

through the proclamation of coffee as forbidden 
(ftardm) in the same year, in an assembly of jurists 
of the different schools in which the unfavourable 
judgment of two well-known physicians and the 
evidence of a number of coffeedrinkers regarding its 
intoxicating and dangerous effects ultimately decided 
the issue. The hadis. signed the protocol of the assem¬ 
bly. Only the then mufti of Mecca dared to decline 
his co-operation and became therefore the object 
of damaging suspicions. By putting the questions 
in a clever way they were at the same time able 
to get an opinion condemning coffee from the faiths 
of Cairo. The rescript which Kansuh issued in 
reply to the protocol sent to Cairo did not completely 
fulfil the hopes of the opponents of coffee as it 
contained no absolute interdiction but only allowed 
measures to be taken against any concomitant 
features contrary to religion. Ibn Hadjar al-Haytami, 
as late as about 950/1543, had a vigorous discussion, 
at a wedding feast (walimat e urs) where coffee was 
offered to the guests, on the new beverage with a 
prominent mufti, who declared it intoxicating and 
forbidden. Ibn Hadjar refers to the assembly above- 
mentioned and cannot find words strong enough to 
condemn its decision and the manner in which it was 
reached (safwat al-safwa, fols. 352b-356a, quotation 
from the Mu'-ifa.m Masha'ikhihi). 

In accordance with this verdict, Kha'ir Bey for¬ 
bade the taking and sale of coffee and had a number 
of vendors punished and their stocks burned, so that 
coffee husks (kishr) disappeared from the market. 
But Ijlanjub’s rescript again gave the coffee- 
drinkers courage and when in the next year one of the 
leading opponents of coffee was subjected to discipli¬ 
nary punishment by a high official from Egypt and 
Kha’ir Bey was replaced by a successor who was not 
averse to coffee, they were again able to enjoy with 
impunity the beverage, to which these measures had 
only attracted the attention of wider circles. Only 
occasionally do we read of action being taken there¬ 
after against disgraceful proceedings in coffee¬ 
houses. An edict forbidding coffee issued by the 
Ottoman sultan during the Hadjdj in 950/1544 was 
hardly respected at all. 

In Cairo coffee was first made known in the first 
decade of the ioth/i6th century in the Azhar quarter 
by Sufis from Yemen, who held their dhikrs in the 
mosque with their associates from Mecca and Madina 
while partaking of coffee. After it had been publicly 
sold and drunk there for a time, the fahih Ahmad b. 
c Abd al-Hakk al-Sunbatt, famous as a preacher, 
declared it forbidden in 939/1532-3. Two years 
later in a meeting for exhortation in the Azhar 
mosque he so incited his hearers against the beverage 
that they fell upon the coffee-houses, made short 
work of their contents and maltreated the occupiers. 
The difference of opinion thus emphasized caused the 
ha 4 i Muhammad b. Ilyas al-Hanafi to take the opin¬ 
ions of prominent scholars; as a result of personal 
observation of the effects of coffee he confirmed the 
opinion of those who considered the beverage a per¬ 
mitted one. Although in the following years coffee 
was from time to time for brief periods forbidden in 
Cairo, the number of its devotees, even among the 
religious authorities, steadily increased. 

Several notable theologians had given fatwds in 
favour of coffee, for example, Zakariya al-Ansarl 


(died 926/1520), Al.imad b. 'Umar al-Sayfi (d. 930/ 
1523-4), Abu ’ 1 -Hasan Muhammad al-Bakri al-Siddikl 
(died between 950 and 960/1543-1553), who in verses 
in praise of coffee also gives the advice that the 
opinion of Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakk should be set aside and 
the fatwd of Abu ’ 1 -Hasan followed (Safwat al-fafwa, 
fols. 349a, b; cf. also al-Siddiki’s verses in Baha J al- 
Din al-'Amill’s al-Kashkul, Bulak 1288, i, 19), 'Abd 
al-Rahman b. Ziyad al-Zabidi (d. 975/1567-8) and 
others (Safwat al-safwa, fol. 348b).—Gradually the 
view came to prevail that coffee was in general per¬ 
mitted (mubah), but that under certain circumstances 
the other legal categories could be applied to it also. 

Intercourse with the holy cities and with Egypt 
brought coffee to Syria, Persia and Turkey. Rauwolf 
in 1573 found the beverage widely known in Syria 
(Aleppo). In Istanbul and Rumili coffee first ap¬ 
peared in the reign of Sulayman I (926/1520-974/ 
1566). In 962/1554 a man from Aleppo and another 
from Damascus opened the first coffee-houses (kahwe- 
khanc) in Istanbul. These soon attracted gentle¬ 
men of leisure, wits and literary men seeking dis¬ 
traction and amusement, who spent the time over 
their coffee reading or playing chess or backgammon, 
while poets submitted their latest poems for the ver¬ 
dict of their acquaintances. This new institution was 
jokingly called also mcktcb-i 'irfan (school of know¬ 
ledge). The coffee-house met with such approval 
that it soon attracted civil servants, kadis and profes¬ 
sors also (Tarikh-i Pccevi, i, 363 ff.; English trans¬ 
lation in B. Lewis, Istanbul and the civilization of 
the Ottoman Empire t , Norman, Oklahoma 1968,132 ff.; 
Katib Celebi, The balance of truth, tr. G. L. Lewis, 
London 1957, 60-2). Poets like Mamiya al-Rumi 
(cf. Baha* al-Din al-'Amill, op. cit., p. 147) and 
later Belighi sang the praises of coffee, and the 
opinion expressed in 928/1522 by Sulayman’s court 
physician, Badr al-Din al-lyQsuni (Leiden Ms. 945, 
fol. 58) was not unfavourable. The coffee-houses 
increased rapidly in number. Among the servants 
of the upper classes were kahwedfi, whose special 
task was the preparation of coffee, and at the court 
they were subordinate to a kahwedfibashi (Gibb- 
Boweu, i/i, index). In religious circles, however, it 
was found that the coffee-house was prejudicial to 
the mosque, and the 'n/ama’ thought the coffee-house 
even worse than the wine-room. The preachers were 
specially eager for the prohibition of coffee and the 
way was paved for them by the muftis (according to 
d’Ohsson: Abu ’ 1 -Su‘ud) with an opinion that (roast¬ 
ed) coffee was to be considered as carbonized and 
therefore forbidden (the same argument is found in 
the treatise by Muhammad ('All ?) Dede, Leiden Ms, 
682, i, fol. 4b). The fact that current politics were 
discussed in the coffee-houses, the government’s acts 
criticized and intrigues concocted, was the principal 
cause for the intervention of the authorities. Edicts 
issued in the reigns of Murad III (982/1574-1003/1595) 
and Ahmad I (1012/1613-1016/1617) were not strictly 
enforced and still less obeyed. The religious authori¬ 
ties met public opinion by declaring coffee legal, if it 
had not reached the degree of carbonization. 

Murad IV 1032/1623-1049/1640) issued a strict pro¬ 
hibition of coffee (and tobacco). He had all the coffee¬ 
houses torn down and many forfeited their lives for 
the sake of coffee. Under Mehemmed IV (1058/1648- 
1099/1687), while the sale of coffee in the streets was 
allowed, the prohibition of coffee-houses was at first 
renewed by the Grand Vizier Kopriilu for political 
reasons. This prohibition could not possibly be kept 
in force permanently, and later we even read of 
measures taken by the government to lower the high 
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price of coffee. From Sulayman’s time a tax was 
levied on coffee which was at a rate of 8 aspers per 
okka for Muslim buyers and to for Christian; in 1109/ 
1697 there was added an extra tax of 5 paras the okfra, 
which was called bid’at-i kali we, for both. 

According to Hammer-Purgstall, GOR, v, 713, 
the question of the correct spelling of kahtt-a 
with It or h has been disputed in Turkey. Kafrwa 
is actually found in several manuscripts e.g., in the 
opinion of aI-Ku$Onl above mentioned. 

The coffee tree flourishes in south-western 
Arabia and does best on the western side of the Sarat 
at a height of 1100 to 2200 m., where it finds in the 
depths of the valleys and on the slopes a fertile, 
moist soil and the uniform warm temperature neces¬ 
sary for it. The plantations on the slopes arranged 
in terraces (see the picture in Handbook of Arabia, 
PI. xiv), however, needed regular watering; in addi¬ 
tion, the mist (‘ttmd 3 , sitkhaymdnt) that rises in thick 
clouds out of Tihama brings them moisture. To pro¬ 
tect the trees from the heat of the sun and from lo¬ 
custs they are surrounded by shady trees like carob 
trees, tamarinds, etc. The tree, which is raised from 
seed (or propagated from layers), reaches a height 
of 2 to 5 m. with a diameter of 5 to 6 cm. and yields 
berries in the fourth year. It is an evergreen and 
throughout the year bears both blossom and berries 
in various stages of ripeness so that there is really 
no fixed harvest-time. The main harvest, however, 
varying with kind and locality, usually falls in the 
months from March to June. After the berries 
have been carefully gathered and allowed to dry they 
are shelled in a mill. The beans and the husks are 
then dried in the sun a second time. 

The coffee tree is found as far north as ‘Asir 
[9.V.] where it is said to flourish exceedingly on mount 
Slj-dh-y (Shaclha ?) in the land of the Zuhran (north 
of the Wadi Dawka, Doka on Stieler’s map). (Sharaf 
‘Abd al-Mubsin al-Barakati, al-Rifrla al-Yamdniyya, 
Cairo 1330, 16; cf. J. L. Burckhardt, Travels in 
Arabia, London 1829, ii, 377; for other places in 
‘Aslr see Handbook of Arabia, 136, 137). The most 
southern areas of coffee cultivation are Bilad al- 
Hudjriyya, Wadi Warazan and Wadi Bana. To the 
east we find coffee grown in the land of the Yafi‘ and 
in the Djawf. But it is the Haraz mountains, the 
valley of al-Farsh belonging to the land of the Banu 
Matar, the Djabal Rayma and the district round 
‘Udayn that are particularly celebrated for their 
excellent coffee. (For further information see Groh- 
mann’s book in the Bibliography where, too, the 
varieties are detailed.) 

It has always been the custom in Yemen to drink 
preferably a decoction of the husks, which like the 
latter is called frishr, and is to be obtained in numer¬ 
ous coffee-houses ( mifrhdya ). To kishr as well as to 
the coffee made from beans, flavourings such as 
cardamom, ginger, cloves, etc., are often added. 

The fresh ripe fruit is pleasing to the taste and 
nourishing. The eating of the bunn —it is not stated 
whether fresh or dried—is particularly recommended 
in a frayida by Hamza b. c Abd AllSh al-Nashirl (Sof¬ 
tool al-safwa, fol. 358b f.) on account of its various 
health-giving virtues. No information is available 
as to whether the custom usual among the Galla 
and in Kaffa of eating ground coffee mixed with 
butter is also usual in South Arabia. In Persia the 
eating of dry ground coffee is not unusual. 

For Arabic and Persian works on coffee in addition 
to those quoted above and in the Bibliography, see 
Ahlwardt, Veneichn. der arab. Handschr. ... zu 
Berlin, nos. 5476-5480; Pertsch, Die arab. Handschr. 


. . . z« Gotha, nos. 94(9), 2105-2109, 2777; Cat. Cod. 
Orient. Bibl. Acad. Lugduno-Batavae, iii, no. 1401; 
Brockelmann, II, 414 and 437, no. 16. 

Raima is also the name of the room in which 
coffee is served and thus comes to mean “reception- 
room” and “coffee-house”. The word is also used in 
the sense of “tip” and “present”.—On coffee-houses 
in the East, see the works mentioned below by Ole- 
arius, Chardin, Russell, von Hammer, Snouck Hur- 
gronje.—On coffee-vessels see Lane, Snouck-Hur- 
gronje, von Oppenheim, Socin, Euting, Landberg. 
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Trade with Europe 

The arrival of European merchants in Mukha and 
the Red Sea in general was significant for the coffee 


trade in more than one way. Hitherto, the southern 
Yemen together with some areas of Ethiopia had 
supplied the entire Islamic world with coffee beans. 
Indeed, the Yemeni rulers passed stringent rules 
against any attempts made by foreigners to export 
coffee seeds and seedlings (see Ellis, 29). But with the 
rapid spread of the habit of coffee drinking in Europe 
and other parts of the world during the 17th and 18th 
centuries and the consequent rise in demand, the 
monopoly enjoyed by the coffee growing areas of the 
Red Sea was broken for ever, and its cultivation ex¬ 
tended to Ceylon, Java, the Caribbean and South 
America ( India Office Records, London, letter of 22 
August 1732; Factory Records Egypt, vol. 2, no. 301, 
160). Another unlooked-for consequence was the 
greater availability of documentation on the volume 
and structure of trade, which the purely Islamic 
sources seem to lack. The descriptions left by Europ¬ 
ean travellers and traders and the records of the 
English and Dutch East India Companies not only 
provide general accounts of the trading conditions at 
Mukha and Bayt al-Fakih, the chief centres of the 
coffee trade, but also detailed information on exports 
of various nations, prices, methods of purchase, com¬ 
mercial regulations, the areas of coffee growth, and 
the economics of marketing. There can be little doubt 
that coffee was one of the most valuable commodities 
entering the international trade of the Middle East 
and played a vital part in the flow of silver specie 
it ins eastward journey from Europe to India, bring¬ 
ing in the process considerable prosperity to regions 
that had few alternative sources of wealth. 

The existence of coffee as a plant and a beverage 
became known in Europe towards the end of the 16th 
century. Jean de La Roque, who wrote the first 
scholarly historical treatise on the origins of coffee 
both in the Near East and Europe, attributed its first 
botanical reference to Prosper Alpinus, whose book 
was published in Venice in 1592. The work of Alpinus 
went through several editions in the 17th century and 
was followed by the treatises of Philip-Sylvester Du- 
four, Nicholas de Blegny and John Ray. The interest 
aroused by Arabian coffee among the scientific world 
of Europe was matched by its economic and commer¬ 
cial prospects as seen by merchants. As early as 
1609-10 the ships of the English East India Company 
were sent to Muklia to inquire about trading possibil¬ 
ities, and the commander of the Sixth Voyage, Sir 
Henry Middleton, succeeded in making a journey to 
San'S’ ( The First Letter Book, 240). In 1616, the 
Dutch merchant, Pieter van den Broecke, learned 
about coffee at Mukha and managed to obtain very 
favourable commercial terms from the imam, much 
to the surprise and annoyance of Arabian, Persian 
and Indian merchants at §an'a’ (F. de Haan, Prian- 
gan, iii, 804; K. Glamann, 183; E. Macro, 37). But it 
was not until the middle of the century that coffee 
appears to have been regularly imported into Europe 
by the Cape route. In the 1660s coffee was sold 
under the name of “coho seeds” in the public sales 
of the English East India Company in London, while 
the first reference to "cauwa de Mocha” in the Am¬ 
sterdam auctions of the Dutch Company occurs in 
1661-62 (A Calendar, 27; Glamann, 183). 

Although the servants of the Dutch East India 
Company were perfectly aware of the economic im¬ 
portance of coffee in Middle East trade and often 
exported it from Mukha to other Asian ports, they 
made little effort to import it to Europe on a regular 
basis before 1690 ( Dagh-Register 1664, 311). In 
contrast, the English imports were much greater 
during this period and there were few years between 
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1664 and 1700 when coffee was not imported and sold 
in London. In 1664 the total quantity listed in the 
account books amounted to 44,912 lb. valued at 
£ 1,138, while in 1690 there was a peak import of 
298,816 lb. worth £ 9,821 ( India Office Records, 
London, vols. 26 etc.). In the first half of the next 
century the average annual imports were well over 
a million lb., the peak being reached in 1724 when 
the total imports were 2.67 million lb. The English 
sources also provide interesting information on the 
total exports of coffee from Yemen and the share of 
the different trading groups in the total. In 1726, for 
example, out of a total estimated export of 19,267 
bales (each bale containing approximately 280 lb.), 
the Arab and Turkish merchants handled 10,330 bales 
or 54 per cent. The next largest exports were those 
of the English, both the Company and private, with 
5020 bales (26 per cent), followed by the Dutch with 
2000 bales (10 per cent), the French (1300 bales or 
7 per cent), and the Persian and Indian merchants 
with 617 bales (3 per cent). However, it is probable 
that these figures were either underestimated or the 
season for this year was exceptionally bad. For in 
1731 the chief merchant of the English factory stated 
that in good years the quantity of coffee exported 
varied between 60,000 and 70,000 bales, although in 
none of the actual reports sent home by the servants 
of the East India Company do the exports ever exceed 
40,000 bales (Factory Records Egypt, vol. 1, no. 201, 
p. 518; vol. 2, no. 26r,pp. 79-80). A possible explana¬ 
tion for the discrepancy lies in the difference between 
the weight of coffee in an English bale and in an 
indigenous bale, the latter being much smaller. (For 
the weights and measures of Mukha, see Factory 
Records Egypt, vol. 2, no. 209, p. n, no. 311, p. 106). 
It is evident from these and other figures that even 
at the height of the European trade in Yemen, the 
share of the Middle East as a consumer of coffee was 
overwhelmingly large. But with European demand 
at 40 per cent, its effect was both a rapid increase 
in cultivation and a progressive rise in the price of 
coffee. In 1672, a year of high demand, the price of 
coffee in Mukha was 45 Spanish dollars per bahar 
(approximately 450 lb.). In the 18th century coffee 
was frequently sold at too dollars and in years of 
short harvest the price could rise to well over 170 
dollars per bahar (Factory Records Surat, 16 Sept. 
1672, vol. 3, fol. 16; Ovington, 271; Factory Records 
Egypt, vol. 1, no. 29, p. 56; vol. 2, nos. 334, 342, 
344, 348 pp. 302, 324, 330, 342; Abstract, vol. 449, 
p. 496). The Turkish and Arab merchants seem to 
have purchased their coffee exclusively in the great 
inland mart of Bayt al-Fakih (f.r.J and seldom used 
Mukha. Coffee was brought down to the coast by 
camels and shipped off through the ports of Luhayya 
and al-Hudayda. According to Ovington, Lubayva 
came into prominence when the trade of Mukha was 
disrupted by English warships during the short war 
with the Mughal emperor in 1687-88 (Ovington, 273). 
But it is also possible that the proximity of al- 
Hudayda and Lubavya to Djudda, which was the 
main intermediate market for coffee in the Middle 
East, was the reason why these ports were used by 
the Muslim merchants in preference to Mukha. Coffee 
was distributed in the Ottoman Empire through two 
separate routes. The most important one was through 
the Djudda, Suez, and Cairo, but substantial quan¬ 
tities also went through Basra and up the Euphrates. 
The demand in India and Persia was small and seldom 
exceeded 500 bales unless the Surat merchants were 
especially commissioned by the European trading 
companies in western India to purchase coffee on 


their behalf. However, with the increase in the con¬ 
sumption of coffee in Europe towards the end of the 
17th century, the chartered companies fell into the 
practice of buying coffee directly in Mukha. The 
Dutch Company re-opened its factory in Mukha in 
1696 after previously closing it in 1684 (Glamann, 186, 
188). The English East India Company had sent their 
servants from Surat to Mukha during the trading 
season and had also despatched ships direct from 
London with supercargoes who had the responsibility 
of purchasing coffee in Yemen. But in 1716 the Bom¬ 
bay Council decided to establish a permanent factory 
in Mukha with the aim of buying coffee all the year 
round and thus avoiding the high prices of the main 
trading season (Bombay Public Proceedings, 6 Feb¬ 
ruary 1716, vol. 4; Abstract, vol. 449, para. 49, p. 229). 
From Mukha it was only a short step to Bayt al- 
Fakih, and during the early 18th century English, 
Dutch and French merchants regularly made their 
appearance alongside the Arab, Turkish and Indian 
traders in the coffee market of the inland town. 

One of the reasons why the directors of the English 
East India Company had hesitated before opening a 
regular trading post at Mukha was the fear of reli¬ 
gious intolerance and on one occasion it was definitely 
stated that the Muslim pilgrims on the Hadjdj con¬ 
sidered it a meritorious deed to insult and abuse any 
Christians they met with in the Red Sea area (Court 
of Directors’ letter to Bombay Council, 17 April 1701, 
Despatch Book, vol. 93, para. 56, p. 223). But the 
Company’s servants who had closer acquaintance 
with the actual conditions in Yemen took a different 
view and considered that the treatment of Europeans 
there was in no way different from the treatment of 
the Christians in Europe (Factory Records Egypt, vol. 
1, no. 5, p. 23). Indeed, the commercial terms on 
which the Europeans were allowed to trade in Mukha 
and Bayt al-Fakih were consistently more favourable 
than those given to the indigenous or Indian mer¬ 
chants. The export duty paid by the former was only 
3 per cent ad valorem while the latter paid 5 per cent 
(Hamilton, i, 36). In addition, after the civil war of 
the late 1720s in Yemen, the new imam allowed the 
European companies to export 500 bales of coffee 
duty-free each year (Factory Records Egypt, vol. 2, 
no. 211, p. 19). It is true that the formal commercial 
capitulations given out at San'S’ were often violated 
by the local governors who demanded additional 
payments for themselves, and the sellers of coffee to 
some extent had to make up the fiscal loss in the 
shape of a special levy on coffee sold to the Euro¬ 
peans. In 1721, for instance, it was reported from 
Mukha that very little coffee had come onto the mar¬ 
ket that season because the normal excise duty of 
one dollar per bahar had been suddenly raised to five 
dollars ( Abstract, vol. 449, para. 8, p. 406). In Bayt 
al-Fakih, according to La Roque, the tax was paid 
only by the seller (La Roque, 105). That the coffee 
trade yielded to the local rulers a lucrative source of 
income is shown by the high transit duty imposed on 
it by the governors of Mecca and Djudda and the 
pasha of Egypt, who raised the duty to 12 1/2 per 
cent in 1699 (Alg. Rijksarchief, The Hague, Koloniale 
Arch. Oost-Indie en de Kaap, no. 1810, 7 and 10 July 
1719; Glamann, 192). There was also evidence that 
the Porte was alarmed by the effect of European 
competition on the trade of the Turkish merchants 
and sent several diplomatic missions to Yemen to 
try to persuade the imam to prohibit the export of 
coffee by the Europeans. The missions ended in fail¬ 
ure when the imam demanded a compensatory 
income equal to the duty and the total purchase 
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value paid by the Europeans (ibid.). It is no exag¬ 
geration to state that the place formerly occupied by 
pepper and spices in the Levant trade was in some 
measure taken by coffee. 

The international demand and the commercial ex¬ 
pertise of the visiting merchants were responsible 
for creating a fairly sophisticated organization in the 
coffee trade. Very little information is available on 
the economic structure of its cultivation, but it seems 
that coffee was grown mostly by smallholders who 
brought the ripened and dried berries to the market 
themselves, although there were also large growers 
who employed the big merchants of Bayt al-Fakih 
to market their products (Factory Records Egypt, 
vol. i, no. 166, p. 481). The markets of Mukha and 
Bayt al-Fakih were served by distinct and separate 
growing areas, the supplies coming to Mukha being 
from villages to the south. The areas supplying Bayt 
al-Faljtlh were much more extensive and varied from 
one and a half day’s journey from the latter to six 
days. The best coffee came from Wosab and Saffal, 
but the output of this type was generally small. The 
next grade purchased by the Europeans was grown 
in Harrass, Rimah, Himmah and Doran, while coffee 
from Selba, Sinan and Aden was brought to the mar¬ 
ket in a very dirty condition and seldom bought for 
Europe (Factory Records Egypt, vol. 1, no. 19, p. 42). 
The beans were nearly always cleaned and given an 
initial degree of processing before being sold, although 
in years of high demand they could be offered “un¬ 
garbled” and protests made by the English and the 
Dutch against such practices met with the rejoinder 
from the governors that they could not compel their 
subjects to sell coffee only in a particular state if 
the Turkish and other merchants were prepared to 
buy what was offered (Factory Records Egypt, vol. 2, 
no. 319, p. 227). 

The main trading season in Mukha and other ports 
extended from March to August, when ships from 
Suez, Djudda, Ba$ra and Surat arrived to buy coffee 
and exchange their cargoes of foodstuffs and Indian 
piece goods as well as European woollen goods. The 
coffee market was particularly sensitive to the timing 
of the ships’ arrival and departure, and the mere 
rumour of the sighting of a European or Turkish 
merchantman at sea could send up the price at Bayt 
al-Fakih or lead to the withholding of supplies from 
the market in the hope of higher prices. On several 
occasions the Dutch servants made competitive bids, 
but each time gave way before the higher bids of 
other Europeans and ended up without purchasing 
any coffee. It was only later that the servants of the 
English Company discovered that this was a delib¬ 
erate plan in order to keep up the price of Yemen 
coffee, so that the product of their own plantations 
in Java could be sold more advantageously in the 
home market (Factory Records Egypt, vol. 2, no. 216, 
p. 9). But in general the most important influence 
governing the price at Mukha or Bayt al-Fakih was 
the wholesale price obtaining at Djudda and Cairo, 
the Yemeni merchants keeping themselves fully in¬ 
formed by a system of local correspondence. One of 
the by-products of the coffee trade was a very large 
influx of precious metals, largely silver, into the Red 
Sea area, which enabled the traders to import luxury 
goods from India and elsewhere, and the Indian ships 
returning to Sflrat mostly carried specie. There was 
also an active banking system and the European 
companies frequently supplemented their import of 
treasure with funds obtained by purchasing bills of 
exchange in the local capital market, which were 
later repaid in Surat. 
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(K. N. Chaudhuri) 

KAHYA (Ketkhuda) or DJENAZE HASAN 
PASHA, Ottoman grand vizier under Sultan Selim 
III. A slave of Circassian origin, he served different 
Ottoman dignitaries until he became kafiya (ketkhuda 
[y.v.]) of Melek Mebmed Pasha [q.v.], thus being 
known later as Ketkhuda Hasan Pasha. His military 
skill first became evident during the Greek rebellion 
in Morea, when as miitesellim of Tripolitza he de¬ 
feated the rebels besieging the town on 23 Dhu’l- 
Hidjcjja 1183/19 April 1770. He was appointed com¬ 
mander of the fortress Vidln with the title of vizier 
in Muharram 1202/November 1787 while Melek Meb¬ 
med Pasha became ser’-asker of Vidln. On the latter’s 
dismissal in Rabi' II 1202/January 1788, Hasan 
Pasha succeeded him. During the Russian and 
Austrian war his victories in the summer of 1788 at 
Orsova, Mehadiya and Sebes against the Austrians 
won him such a reputation that the new sultan, Selim 
III [?.v.], appointed him grand vizier on 3 Ramadan 
1203/28 May 1789. As he was ill, he arrived at the 
army headquarters in RusSuk on a stretcher, thus 
acquiring his second nickname of DjenSze (corpse). 
His grand vizierate proved to be unhappy. Indeed an 
Ottoman army under the command of KemSnkesh 
Mu?tafa Pasha was beaten by the Austro-Russian 
allies at Fokshani on 9 Dh u ’l-Ka'da/i August. 
Furthermore, the main army under his own command 
was defeated at Martineshti, near the Rimnik River, 
on 2 Muharram 1204/22 September 1789. With the 
ensuing capture of Belgrade and Bucharest by the 
Austrians and that of Akkerman and Bender by the 
Russians, Hasan was dismissed from the grand 
vizierate on 5 Rabl c I/23 November and replaced by 
DjezS’irli GhazI Hasan Pasha [q.v.], who had success- 
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fully defended Isma'il against the Russians. Nom¬ 
inated commander of Rusiuk, he was exiled to 
Bozdja-Ada (Tenedos) in Djumada I/January 1790. 
Two years later, in Dhu’l-KaMa 1206/June 1792, he 
was appointed governor of Silistre, but was later 
transferred to Crete. He was governor of the Morea 
when the French landed in Alexandria on 1 July 1798. 
After a period of retirement in YeiU-Shehir (Larissa), 
he later became commander of Bender, but a sudden 
attack by the Russians obliged him Jo surrender it on 
27 Ramadan 1221/8 December 1806 and he was taken 
to Russia as a prisoner-of-war. After being released, 
he lived in Yefii-Shehir until his death around 1225/ 
1810. Although a brave soldier, he possessed the 
qualities neither of a military leader nor of a states¬ 
man. 
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(E. Kuran) 

KA’ID (A.), an imprecise term, but one always 
used to designate a military leader whose rank 
might vary from captain to general. Semantically, it 
is the equivalent of the Latin dux. The plural most 
frequently employed by historians is kuwwdd. 

For the army in Muslim Spain, this title cor¬ 
responded to general or even commander-in-chief. In 
the navy, kaHd al-usful (= ka’id t ala ’l-usful) or 
kd’id al-bahr (= ka’id c ala 'l-bahr, kaHd fi ’l-bahr) 
was equivalent to “admiral". But Ibn Khaldun inti¬ 
mates that the term current among sailors of his 
day was al-miland (pronounced with a back lam), a 
Catalan loan-word ( lughat al-Ifrandia) which is evi¬ 
dently related to the Castilian and Portuguese 
almirante. The ka’id al-asafil was the admiral-in- 
chief. On a warship the kaHd commanded the fighting 
men on board (mukatilun) while the ra’is directed the 
actual handling of the ship by the sailors ( ba/triyyun). 

In Morocco under the Sa'dids, ka’id denoted 
a general, and kaHd al-'askar or ka’id al-kuwwdd was 
used for commander-in-chief. 

After the establishment of the tribal dfish [see 
PJaysh, 111], the commander of each of the militarized 
tribes was given the title of bd’id or bashd. Beneath 
him were the ka'id raha, who led a unit of 500 men 
(makhaziniyya) and the kaHd mVa, who commanded 
100 men. In large cities a military governor, called 
kd'xd al-madina or kd'id al-kafaba (al-hdkim is also 
found), was responsible for dealing with cases of 
murder, theft and offences against public morality 
(cf. the Spanish alcaide). The fta’id al-dawr or “chief 
of the watch” was responsible for keeping watch at 
night; under his command were the dawwara (sing. 
dawwar). 

At the court of the 'Alawid sultans, the kaHd 
al-mashwar directed the external administration of 
the palace (the internal administration was the re¬ 
sponsibility of the chamberlain, kddiib [g.v.]). He 
performed the duties of a master of ceremonies, 
putting into the appropriate hands correspondence 
addressed to the sultan and admitting to his presence 
those ambassadors and dignatories who had been 
granted audience. Under his command was a troop 
of horsemen, called mashawiriyya, whom he em¬ 
ployed as couriers on confidential missions. 

Each of the departments of the palace (fdHfa, pi. 


(awdHf; hanfa, pi. ftandfi), internal and external, was 
directed by a special kafid (dialect pi. kuyydd). 

The non-militarized tribes, who were liable to a 
land-tax known as ndHba, were governed by a kd'id, 
usually one of the notables of the tribe. The office 
went to the most open-handed candidate, who was 
chosen by the kaHd al-mashwar. Appointed for an 
indeterminate period, the kaHd of a tribe risked 
dismissal if a more generous candidate were to make 
an offer to the palace. The new ka’id was given a 
warrant (fahir) of investiture, a horse, a tent of state 
(kubba ) and a round seal (fdba 1 ) made of silver. On 
its top half was inscribed khadxm (or wapif) al-makdm 
alkali bi ’lldh, and on its lower half, under a horizon¬ 
tal line, the name of the kd’id followed by waffakahu 
'lldh. Since the letters were cut into the seal, when it 
was smeared with greasy ink the text stood out in 
white on the paper. 

The kaHd’s duties were of three types: fiscal, 
judicial and, in a subordinate sense, military. He 
was responsible for allotting and collecting the normal 
and special taxes. He had to ensure public security 
and pass judgment in all cases which did not come 
under the jurisdiction of the kadi. Finally, it was he 
who had to raise the auxiliary troops demanded of 
the tribe to make up the strength of the regular army. 
As they were sent in a harka (— classical haraka), these 
militiamen were called hurrak (sing, harik). 

The ka'id was assisted in his duties by a lieutenant 
(khalifa), who was frequently a member of his family. 
To carry out his orders, arrest offenders, etc., he had 
at his disposal a number of mounted policemen 
(makhaziniyya ). He also nominated a shaykh to take 
charge of the concerns of each section of the tribe. 

Whenever a powerful kaHd was removed from of¬ 
fice and the government deemed it dangerous for him 
to dwell within his native tribe, he was compelled 
to live at court, with the honour due to his rank. 
Such a powerless kaHd was known as a ka'id ra'sxh 
(dialect kdid rdso), “governor of himself”. 

Bibliography: Ibn Khaldun, Mukaddima, 
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lLA’IF [see kiyafa]. 

KA^M AL MUHAMMAD, “the KA’im of the 
family of Muhammad”, in Shl‘1 terminology com¬ 
monly denotes the Mahdi [?.».]. The term kaHm, 
“riser”, was used in Shl'i circles at least from the 
early 2nd/8th century on in referring to the member 
of the family of the Prophet who was expected to 
rise against the illegitimate regime and restore justice 
on earth, evidently in contrast to the kaHd, or “sit¬ 
ting”, members of the family, who refused to be 
drawn into ventures of armed revolt. The term thus 
was often qualified as al-KaHm bi ’l-sayf, “the one 
who shall rise with the sword”. It also appears fre¬ 
quently qualified as al-KaHm bi-amr Allah meaning 
both “the one who shall rise by the order of God” 
and “the one who carries out the order of God”. 
With the latter connotation the term could be applied 
to any imam. Thus some Imami hadxths stress that 
every imam is the KS’im of his age (KaHm ahl 
zamanihi). In its specific sense the term meant, how¬ 
ever, the eschatological Mahdi, who as such was 
sometimes called KaHm (more commonly: §dbib) al- 
zaman, “the Lord of the (final) age”. Various early 
Shi*! sects expected the return of the last imam 
recognized by them, whose death they usually denied, 
in the role of the Ka’im. In Imami and Ism 3 ‘i!I 
usage the term Ka’im has widely replaced that of 
Mahdi. 

Among the ImSmiyya, whose imams, especially 
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from Dja'far al-Sadik [q.v.] on, made it a principle 
to refuse involvement in revolutionary activities, 
numerous traditions were related concerning the 
rising (kiyam) of the expected Ka’im imam, the signs 
C-aldmat) indicating his appearance, his acts and his 
conduct. After the death of the eleventh imam, the 
twelfth, Hidden Imam was identified with the Ka’im 
who on his appearance will fulfill the predictions 
about his actions and miracles. Imami doctrine 
distinguishes between inevitable (mahtuma) signs for 
the coming of the Ka’im and conditional ( mushtarafa ) 
ones which may be cancelled by God. The traditions 
do not fully agree as to which signs are inevitable. 
Most often mentioned are: i. The coming of the 
Yamani who shall appear in the Yaman calling for 
the support of the Ka’im; 2. the appearance of the 
Sufyani [q.v.} who will rise in the Dry Wadi (al-Wddi 
al-Yabis) in the month of Radjab in the same year 
as the Ka’im and will seize Damascus and the five 
provinces of Syria before being killed by the Ka’im; 
3. a voice ( nidd ’ or qayha) from heaven calling the 
name of the Ka’im; 4. the swallowing up ( khasf ) of 
an army sent by the Sufyani against the Ka’im in the 
desert ( al-bayda ’); and 5. the killing of the Pure Soul 
(kail al-nafs al-zakiyya), whom the Ka’im will send 
to Mecca as a messenger, by the Meccans between the 
Rukti and the Makdm. Connected with the coming of 
the Ka’im in Imami doctrine is the radi'a [q.v.], the 
return to life of some of the wicked and the righteous 
of earlier generations, giving the latter the chance of 
taking revenge for the injuries they had previously 
suffered. The Ka’im is expected to proceed from 
Mecca where he will reside and rule the world. His 
reign, according to a well-attested tradition, will last 
seven years, each of which will be like ten years of the 
normal time scale. According to another tradition he 
will rule nineteen years. Although some traditions 
speak of the reign of a son of the Ka’im, the majority 
affirm that there will he only forty days of turmoil 
after the passing of the Ka’im until the Resurrection 
and the Judgment. 

Isma'ili doctrine added a further dimension to the 
concept of the Ka’im describing him as Kd’im al- 
kiydma, “the Ka’im of the Resurrection”, who shall 
act as the Judge of mankind, and attributing a cosmic 
rank to him above that of prophets and imams. For 
details see isma'Iuyya, Doctrine. Druze doctrine 
recognizes Hamza b. ‘Ali as the Ka^im al-zamdn. See 

DURUZ. 
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(W. Madelung) 

al-KA’IM BI-AMR ALLAH, 26th ‘Abbasid 
caliph, whose rule lasted from 422/1031 to 467/1075, 
corresponding with the end of the Buwayhid period 
and the beginnnig of the Saldjuk period in 'Irak. 
Born in 391/1001, the son of an Armenian concubine, 
he was named heir shortly before the death of his 
father, al-Kadir [?.v.] and succeeded to the throne 
unopposed. The usual oath of allegiance was taken 
on 13 Dhu’ 1 -Hidjdja 422/12 December 1031. 

At this period, although the caliph had only very 
limited personal resources at his command, he had 
recovered a measure of freedom, to the extent that 
he was able to arbitrate in the rivalry between the 
Buwayhid amirs. The amir al-umard ’ Djalal al-Dawla 


[j.c.] was in fact threatened by his nephew, Abu 
Kalidjar [q.v.], ruler of Fars, and was trying to impose 
his authority. As early as 423/1032, al-Ka’im en¬ 
trusted the jurist al-Mawardi with a confidential 
mission to Abu Kalidjar, refusing to grant the latter 
any title but that of Malik al-Dawla; soon after, 
Djalal al-Dawla, who had incited the Turks against 
the caliph, was reconciled with al-Ka’im and even 
agreed, after an incident which cast doubt on the 
morality of the amir, to apologize to him. A few years 
later, in 428/1032, Djalal al-Dawla had Abu Kalidjar 
recognized as his delegate, then requested new titles, 
those of shahanshah al-a c $am and malik al-muluk ; in 
spite of hostile public opinion, the caliph awarded 
these exceptional titles to the amir after he had ob¬ 
tained the consent of the principal fukahd ’ (429/1038). 
The situation remained tense, from a political as 
much as from a religious point of view, and in 432/ 
1091 al-Ka’im thought it opportune to give a new 
reading of his father’s profession of faith, al-risdla al- 
hddiriyya. Then in 434/1043 he had to make a vig¬ 
orous protest against Djalal al-Dawla’s wish to take 
from him the collection of taxes paid by tributaries or 
diawali ; after having threatened to leave the capital 
and have the mosques closed, he managed to make 
the amir al-umard ’ capitulate on this point. 

The following year, when the authority of the caliph 
of Baghdad was once again recognized in Ifrikiya by 
the ZIrid sovereigns, who had been formerly Fatimid 
vassals, and when the town of Aleppo similarly es¬ 
caped from the control of the rulers of Egypt, a new 
problem arose through the approach of the Saldjuk 
amirs. In 435/1044 Tughrll Beg seized the town of 
Rayy, and the caliph sent al-Mawardi to him as 
ambassador. The object of this embassy is explained 
in different fashions by the chroniclers, but it seems 
that the caliph, while bestowing the title of mauild 
Amir al-Mu’minin on Tughrll Beg, wished at the 
same time to protest against the pillage of the 
recently captured town. However, the policy of 
keeping a balance between the Buwayhid amir and 
the Saldjuk amir which the caliph initiated was 
speedily compromised by various events. 

The death of Djalal al-Dawla in 435/1044 brought 
the fulfilment of Abu KSlidjar’s ambitions; pro¬ 
claimed amir al-umard' 1 , he received the title of 
Muhyi ’l-din and applied himself to limiting the 
caliph’s freedom of action. After first opening hostil¬ 
ities with Tughrll Beg, he made peace with him in 
439/1048; he died soon after and was replaced by his 
son, who received the title of al-Malik al-Rablm [q.v.]. 
Until 444/1052-3, Tughrll Beg, after having seized 
Isfahan and approached ‘Irak, remained at the 
borders of the country, where troubles multiplied: 
incidents between Sunnis and Shi‘is, agitation by the 
’■ayyarun [q.v.], and Fatimid propaganda. When the 
Turkish amir al-BasSsirl [q.v.] accused the caliph’s 
vizier, Ibn al-Muslima, of summoning the Saldjuks 
to defend the caliphate, the vizier denounced him as 
a Fatimid agent; whereupon the caliph was informed 
that al-Basasiri was preparing to overthrow him. 
Then, according to some chroniclers, the caliph him¬ 
self or his vizier Ibn al-Muslima decided to appeal to 
Tughrll Beg for help. In fact, the outcome of these 
events suggests that the caliph, who never willingly 
accepted the advent of the Saldjuk amir in Baghdad, 
was not responsible for this action, which in any case 
was inevitable, whatever the vizier’s true attitude 
might have been. 

At the end of Ramadan 447/December 1055, 
Tughrll Beg entered Baghdad, though declaring that 
he was simply passing through, and the khufba was 
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proclaimed in his name. A few days later, on 2 
Shawwal/25 December, he took up residence in the 
“royal palace” and received from the caliph the titles 
of rukn al-din, shahanshah, and sultan. The caliph also 
consented, despite himself, to give Tughrll Beg the 
hand of his own daughter. Only two years later, in 
449/1057, was he received in solemn audience by the 
caliph, who conferred on him the new title of Malik 
al-mashritf tta i-maghrib and gave him authority over 
the lands controlled by the FJtimid caliphs. 

The rebellion of al-Basasiri broke out in 450/1058; 
for a few months the rebel succeeded in having the 
khufba pronounced in the name of the FJtimid caliph 
while Tughrll Beg was occupied in Iran in suppressing 
a revolt by his brother. Though first choosing to stay 
in Baghdad, al-Ka’im was exiled on the order of al- 
Basasiri and forced to stay for around a year at c Ana, 
while the rebel attempted to negotiate with Tughrll 
Beg and make use of his hostage to obtain various 
assurances from the Saltjjuk sultan. Finally Tughrll 
Beg made a direct approach to the amir who was 
guarding al-Ka’im: he secured the freedom of the 
imprisoned caliph, and the death of al-Basasiri soon 
after enabled him fully to exercise his powers as 
sultan once again. The caliph could therefore no 
longer continue to play off rival amirs one against 
the other and found himself confronting Saldjuk: 
sultans as he had earlier confronted Buwayhid amirs. 
The only difference, though that an important one, 
was that the new controller of the reins of military 
power supported a policy of Sunni restoration that 
was closer to the caliphal position than Buwayhid 
policy had been. 

In spite of appearances, relations between the 
caliph and Tughrll remained no less strained. The 
sultan’s reign was dominated in this respect by his 
marriage with the caliph’s daughter; not only did he 
succeed in marrying her, he also managed to take 
her far from Baghdad in spite of her father’s opposi¬ 
tion. 

The death of Tughrll Beg on 8 Ramadan 455/3 
September 1063 inaugurated a somewhat confused 
period during which Alp Arslan [ q.v .] was mainly con¬ 
cerned with eliminating his rivals and fighting the 
Byzantines. Al-Kihm smoothed matters for him by 
opposing the ambitions of the 'Ukaylid amirs and 
refusing the offer of the Kurdish amir, Hazarasb, 
governor of al-Ahwaz. For his part, Alp Arslan 
showed himself desirous of gaining the favour of the 
caliph by returning his daughter to him and having 
imprisoned, then put to death, al-Kunduri, the former 
vizier of Tughrll Beg who had been held responsible 
for the intrigues leading up to the marriage. Alp 
Arslan was thus recognized as amir al-umara 5 and 
sultan in Rabi c II 456/March-April 1064. He never 
lived in Baghdad and died in Rabi' I/January 1073. 
After receiving the privilege of the khufba from the 
month of Radjab, his son Malik Shah [?.!’.] obtained 
the official investiture from the caliph a few months 
later. The latter died on 12 Sha'ban 467/March 1073, 
having in the usual way named as his heir his grand¬ 
son 'Ubayd Allah, who was to take the name of al- 
Muktadi [f.r»J. Religious strife was a particular 
feature of this latter period. The foundation of the 
Ni? 5 miyya madrasa in 459/1067, which was put under 
the direct protection of the sultan and aimed at the 
diffusion of Shafi'i law, triggered off the hostility of 
the Hanballs. Various incidents took place in the 
capital and the caliph, who hesitated to make a stand 
without consulting the sultan, was unable to control 
them. 

Thus al-Ka’im, who had followed in his father’s 


footsteps, was unable either to restore the power of 
the caliph or to impose the doctrine defined in the 
Risala kddiriyya ; all the same, the caliphal concept 
had been successfully defended in his day by the first 
authors of treatises on public law, al-Mawardi [q.v.] 
and Ibn al-Farra 5 It was up to his successors to 
try to pursue his policy. 
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(D. Sourdel) 

al-RA^IM (bi-amr Allah), second caliph of the 
Fatimid dynasty. One of the less illustrious 

members of the dynasty, his name evokes the memory 
of grave defeats and is eclipsed by that of the “man 
on the donkey”, the famous Abu Yazld [g.i>.]. 

As a ruler, however, al-Ka 5 im does not appear to 
have been inadequate for his task nor to have lacked 
energy in exercising authority. Before his accession 
to power in 322/934, he had already had long expe¬ 
rience of public affairs since from his youth he had 
been entrusted by al-Mahdi [g.v.j with a share in 
governing Ifrikiya. 

While still a child, Abu ’1-Rasim Muhammad, the 
future al-Ka 5 im, along with his “father” al-Mahdi, 
then imam of the Ismalli community, had to endure 
the long and dangerous emigration which took them 
in 289/902 from Salamiyy’SFaq'Syria to SidjilmSsa, 
the capital of the Midrarite Berbe r pri ncipality of 
Tafilelt, in the remotest part of the Maghrib. Then, 
in 299/912, aged 20 and only recently appointed heir 
presumptive to a caliphate that had just arisen from 
the ruins of the Aghlabid emirate, he was immediately 
compelled to undertake certain military commit¬ 
ments, leading the Fatimid armies into Lesser Kabylia, 
into Tripolitania, and then into the central Maghrib. 
The two Egyptian expeditions which al-Mahdi haste¬ 
ned to place under his command, more or less in rapid 
succession, in 301-2/914-5 and again in 307-9/919-21, 
won him some renown, even though their outcome 
did nothing for his reputation as a soldier. Thus, at 
his accession he had already been put to the test, 
both as heir to the throne and as general. 

On becoming imam and caliph, al-K.Vim restricted 
himself to governing the powerful and prosperous 
realm he had inherited in conformity with the rules 
laid down by his “father”, and to pursuing the same 
policy of hegemony in regard both to the ‘Abbasids 
and to the Umayyads of Spain. For most of his reign 
Ifrikiya enjoyed a period of peace, passed over in 
silence by the chroniclers, who gave special promi¬ 
nence to bloody deeds and revolts, until the Kharidii 
threat burst upon him, darkening his last two years. 

It would be impossible to trace the career and 
achievements of al-Ka’im, in however summary a 
way, without briefly raising the thorny question of 
his ancestry. A comparative study of the Ism 5 c Ili and 
the Sunni sources led B. Lewis to put forward an 
original interpretation based on spiritual paternity 
and the theory of the mustakarr and mustawda c imams. 
According to this theory, there was, after the death 
of Isma'Il, a true imamate in the line of descent from 
al-Husayn and a tutelary imamate in the line of des¬ 
cent from al-RaddSb, the former ending with al- 
Ka’im, the latter with al-Mahdi, the first Fatimid 
caliph. The latter is thus, B. Lewis argued, merely 
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the tutor, the spiritual father of al-Ka’im, the musta- 
karr imam , to whom he handed over the imamate of 
which he was the “trustee”. The first genuine Fatimid 
caliph was thus al- Ka J im, and the Fatimids’ nasab 
can be traced back from al-Ka’im to Fatima, through 
her son al-Husavn. 

Criticised by Ivanow in his Rise, discussed in de¬ 
tail by S. M. Stern in Heterodox Ism&Hlism and again 
in the present author’s (unpublished) thesis Le Califat 
fafimide au Maghreb, the idea put forward by B. 
Lewis remains attractive. The notion of istida ' would 
correspond to an established fact: the persecutions 
endured by the Fatimid pretenders, under the 'Abba- 
sids, compelled them to act in a clandestine manner 
and to entrust the imamate during the period of 
occultation (satr) to their “trustees” (mustawda’-) or 
“proofs” (hudidia). 

On his death, al-Mahdl had left a critical situation 
in the remotest part of the Maghrib, caused by the 
volte-face of the lord of the Miknasa, Musa b. Abi 
T'Afiya, who had transferred his allegiance to the 
Umayyads of Spain. Immediately after his accession 
to the throne, al-Ka’im launched an expedition aimed 
at re-establishing his power in Morocco and extirpa¬ 
ting the influence of his rival, the Umayyad al-Nasir. 
The Fatimid army, under the command of the slave 
Maysur, crossed the Maghrib in a single thrust and 
reached Fez. Another of al-K&’im’s officers, the slave 
Sandal, had meanwhile descended upon Nakur, which 
he captured, killing the local Salihl ruler in Shawwal 
324/September 936. He then rejoined Maysur outside 
the gates of Fez, which at that time was under siege. 
Finally the city surrendered, and the Fatimid general 
re-established the authority of the Idrisid Banu 
Muhammad, who had remained loyal to the Fatimids, 
before returning victorious to Ifrikiya. 

In order to restrain the hostile Berber tribes who 
had settled on the frontiers of his kingdom, al-KS’>m 
took steps to strengthen the authority of c Ali b. Ham- 
dun, an Arab of Djudhami origin and ruler of Masila 
[g.v.], over the territory of the Kamlan who, during 
the Ifrikiyan campaign, had been moved to the south¬ 
east of Kayrawan. To counter the Maghrawa, a 
powerful branch of the indomitable Zanata, he pro¬ 
cured an alliance with the Sanhadja of Ziri b. Manad, 
whom he helped to found the city of Ashir [?.v.], in 
324/936, in the heart of the Algerian Atlas. The 
Huwwara of the province of Tripoli, who had risen 
in revolt under the leadership of a Kurashi named 
Ibn Talut, a pseudo-imam, were swiftly brought to 
heel. 

His authority being thus re-established in the south 
of his realm, al-Ka’im at once considered a resump¬ 
tion of hostilities against the 'Abbasids in their Egyp¬ 
tian province. As it is recorded under the year 323/ 
935, this campaign against Egypt appears to have 
been organized by al-Mahdi himself shortly before 
his death. In fact, as soon as he succeeded to the 
throne, al-Ka’im must have resolved to employ the 
troops stationed at the base at Barka, reinforced 
with elements from Ifrikiya, to attack Egypt, where 
he had already suffered two successive defeats. It 
was therefore in his reign, as al-Kindi states cate¬ 
gorically, that the third raid on Egypt took place, 
again without success. This time, however, the Fati¬ 
mid attack was made at an iinpropitious moment. 
Having rebelled against the Ikhshldid governor 
Muhammad b. Tughdj [?.».], the officers commanding 
the fleet, 'AH b. Badr and Badjkam, and also the 
commander of the garrison of Alexandria, HabashI, 
fled to Barka where they placed themselves under 
the authority and in the service of al-Ka’im. To re¬ 


inforce them, al-Ka’im sent troops under the com¬ 
mand of his freedman Zaydan and his officer 'Amir, 
known as al-Madjnun. The KutSma occupied Alexan¬ 
dria on 6 DjumadS I 324/1 April 936, but Ibn Tughdj, 
reacting swiftly, succeeded in freeing the town and 
forcing the Fatimid troops to withdraw towards 
Barka. 

In the year of his accession, al-Ka’im resolved to 
resume naval operations against the Christians. A 
strong squadron of twenty sailing vessels, under the 
command of an Arab officer from the diund of Tripoli, 
Ya'ljub b. Ishak b. al-Ward, left Mahdiyya on 7 
Radjab 322/23 June 934 and sailed towards Italy. 
Ya'kub intercepted a number of Christian merchant- 
ships on their way from Spain and proceeded as far 
as Genoa, which his men captured after a fierce siege. 
Having sacked the town and carried off much booty, 
the Fatimid admiral set sail for Mahdiyya, arriving 
on 25 Ramadan 323/28 August 935. In addition to 
this attack, al-Ka’im endeavoured to intensify the 
diihad in the Byzantine territories in eastern Sicily 
and Calabria. To Palermo he sent a new governor, 
Khalil b. Ishak, the brother of the admiral Ya'ljub 
and a talented poet and his favourite general, who 
subjected the island to a reign of terror. For four 
years, from 325/937 to 329/941, Khalil made himself 
notorious by his tyranny over Muslim and Christian 
alike. Some Arab elements who had settled there under 
Aghlabids were forced to flee to Christian territory, 
and a number of them were constrained to adopt 
Christianity. Native Sicilians were dispossessed of 
their lands and compelled to settle in forts situated 
along the frontiers of the Christian territories. The 
cadastral register [see kAnun] was burnt, thus ren¬ 
dering the verification of land taxes impossible in 
certain regions such as Agrigento. 

After his accession al-Ka’im proved particularly 
anxious to increase his military strength and to con¬ 
solidate his authority in the interior of the kingdom. 
For this reason, from the time of his reign the in¬ 
ternal policy of the new rulers of Ifrikiya became 
more severe. Under al-Ka’im, the country seems to 
have suffered to a greater extent from excessive 
taxation and religious persecution, and the KhSridji 
agitation which sprang up in the Aurfcs and Kastiliya 
thus found suitable soil. 

However, al-Ka’im’s attitude towards this agita¬ 
tion seems strangely passive. He allowed the rebellion 
to take root among the hostile tribes of the Aurts 
whom the garrison of Baghaya were unable to hold 
in check and, when the Berbers poured through the 
valley of the Oued Mellegue under the banner of their 
Nukkarl leader, Abu Yazld (9.1).], capturing in suc¬ 
cession Tebessa, Marmadjanna, Laribus, Sbiba and 
Dougga (Tugga Terebinthina), in 332/944, he limited 
himself to a static defensive strategy. His reaction 
was lacking in both energy and foresight. Yet he had 
at his disposal large numbers of troops (70,000 men, 
according to al-Nu'man), well equipped and well or¬ 
ganized. Instead of launching a vigorous counter-of¬ 
fensive and sending his powerful forces directly against 
the enemy, he adopted the unfortunate idea of divi¬ 
ding his troops among different strategic points, thus 
compelling them to remain stationary and to await 
the invaders, and also dividing his own effort, while 
leaving the enemy free to take the initiative in opera¬ 
tions. In this way, a body of troops under the com¬ 
mand of the slave Bushra took up their position at 
B6ja, another at Kayrawan under the command of 
Khalil b. Ishak, and a third was on the road between 
Kayrawan and Mahdiyya, led by the slave Maysur. 
Abu Yazld had no difficulty in defeating each of these 
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three adversaries in turn, and in Djumada I 333/ 
January 945 he began a siege of the capital, Mahdiyya. 
Al-KS’im, however, succeeded in arousing vigorous 
resistance to Abu Yaztd in this maritime stronghold. 
Repeated attacks by the rebels were checked at the 
gates of Mahdiyya, which remained impregnable des¬ 
pite the rigours of the siege. The ardour of the rebels 
ultimately evaporated, and many tribal contingents 
returned to their mountains since there was nothing 
more in Ifrikiya to pillage. Harrassing operations 
were successfully conducted by Fafimid troops out¬ 
side Tunis and Sousse, at Cape Bon in particular, 
and on Abu Yazld’s rearguard, and his threat to the 
capital was reduced considerably. Thus, when al- 
Ka’im died there in §hawwal 334/May 946, the mo¬ 
ment had already come for his son and successor 
Isma £ Il, the future al-Mansur, to pass over to the 
offensive and to spend many months on the task of 
crushing the revolt. 

Bibliography, the principal sources are 
Isma c ili: Ka<fi Nu £ man, al-Madjalis wa 'l-musdya- 
rat (ms.); idem, Iftital 1 al-da c ua, ed. \Vad 3 d al- 
Qadl, Beirut 1970; 'Azlzl Abu £ Ali Mansur, Sirat 
al-ustddh Diawdhar. ed. Kamil Husavn and £ Abd 
al-Hadi Sha'ira, Cairo 1954, tr. M. Canard, Vie de 
I’ustddh Jawdhar, Algiers 1957; Yamani Muljam- 
mad b. Muhammad, Sirat DiaHar al-Hadjib, ed. in 
B. Fac. Ar., iv, tr. M. Canard, Vautobiographic d’un 
chambellan du Mahdi £ Obeidalldh le Fatimide, in 
Hespiris, 1952; Idris £ Imad al-Dln, c Uyun al- 
Ahhbdr (ms.), vi. 

Of the works devoted to Isma £ ilism and the 
Fatimids, the principal ones to be noted are: W. 
Ivanow, Rise (Ismaili tradition concerning the rise 
of the Fatimids), Oxford 1942, Islamic Research 
. Association Series, no. 10, with particular reference 
to the extracts from Idris £ Imad al-DIn, Zahr al- 
ma‘dni and Dja'far b. Mansur al-Yaman, Asrar 
al-nutakd ; ; idem, A creed of the Fatimids, according 
to the Tadi al- c aka’id ma c ddin al-fawd’id of ‘All b. 
Muhammad b. al-Walid, Bombay 1936; B. Lewis, 
The origins of Ismailism. A study of the historical 
background of the Fatimid caliphate, Cambridge 
1940, Arabic tr. Uful al-IsmaHliyya, Cairo 1947; 
S. M. Stern, Heterodox IsmaHlism at the time of al- 
Mu'izz, in BSOAS, xvii (1955); idem, fidlim b. 
Ibrahim on the history of the da’-tza in Yemen, in 
Oriens, 1951; VV. Madelung, Das Imamat in der 
friihen ismailitischen Lehre, in I si., xxxvii-xxxviii 
(1961); M. Canard, L’impirialisme des Fatimides et 
leur propagande, in AIEO Alger, vi (1942-7). 

Of the Sunni sources, see particularly: Kindi, 
Wulat Miff, Beirut 1959; Makrizi, 7 ((t £ d? al-fiuna- 
fd’, Cairo 1948; Ibn ‘Idhari. al-Baydn al-Mughrib, 
i, ed. L£vi-Provencal and Colin, Leiden 1948-51; 
Ibn Hammad, Histoire des rois £ Obaydides, ed. and 
tr. Vonderheyden, Algiers-Paris 1927. 

(F. Dachraoui) 

KA’IMF. (t., originally a.; cf. ijA’im), the name 
formerly used for paper money in Turkey, an ab¬ 
breviation for kd’ime-i muHebere. The word kd’ime 
was originally used of official documents written on 
one large, long sheet of paper; the first paper money 
was also manuscript on large sheets, and was also 
known as sehim kd’imesi, ka’ ime-i nakdiyye, evcrdk-i 
nakdiye, and ewrak-i mu c tebere. Although in the 20th 
century bank notes have been called kd’ime, this 
term was not used for notes of the Imperial Ottoman 
Bank, a private bank under government charter, but 
only for paper issued by the government itself. 

The early kd’ime were interest-bearing treasury 
notes; they are, however, to be distinguished from 


the many other kinds of short and long-term interest- 
bearing paper issued by the Ottoman government or 
its individual departments and known variously as 
khazinc tahwildti, sergi, eshdm-i dfedid, eshdm-i mum- 
taz, etc. [see asham], and also from the Ottoman 
bonds sold principally to European investors from 
1854 on. The kd’ime became paper money, while the 
other sorts of paper did not, since from the start 
kd’ime were intended to circulate on a par with coin 
and to be accepted as such by state offices and tax 
collectors. When, in addition to forced circulation, 
later issues of kd’ime were in low denominations and 
without interest, it became even more obvious that 
this was paper money. 

The first issue of kd’ime probably occurred in July 
or August of 1840, in the crisis period, as £ Abd al- 
Madjid [?.v.] began his second year as sultan. (Taft- 
wim-i Wekdyt', 15 Radjab 1256; London Times, 18 
September 1840). These handwritten treasury notes 
had a face value of 500 piastres, matured in eight 
years, and bore interest payable semi-annually to the 
bearer. Modern Turkish scholars uniformly put the 
interest rate at 8%, but it appears that the first 
issues bore 12The total value of the first issue 
amounted to 160,000 Turkish pounds. Other larger 
issues followed in September and October in denomi¬ 
nations of 50, 100, 250, 500, and 1,000 piastres; the 
format was somewhat reduced for convenience of 
circulation. These series were unnumbered and easy 
to counterfeit, although in the second issue indelible 
ink was used and the tughra [q.v.] and seals of the 
finance minister and ministry were affixed. 

As a further measure against the growing counter¬ 
feiting, new printed ka’ime were decreed in 1841 
(though perhaps not issued until 1842) and the holders 
of manuscript issues were given three months to ex¬ 
change theirs for the new. Circulation of the kd’ime 
was now restricted effectively to Istanbul, since pro¬ 
vincial officials were unable to distinguish the coun¬ 
terfeit from the genuine. These issues were popularly 
called Sa’ib Pasha kd’imesi after the then finance 
minister. When the printed kd’ime were also counter¬ 
feited, a new printing (1844?) was done in taHik let¬ 
ters. Interest was reduced in 1844 to 6%. 

Interest was regularly paid in the 1840’s, and some 
holders simply kept the kd’ime as an investment. 
But new issues included smaller denominations, down 
to 10 and 20 piastres at the time of the Crimean War 
(known as ordu kd’ime), that bore no interest. An 
estimated 1,750,000 pounds of kd’ime circulated at 
the start of the war. During the war this amount 
was more than tripled, and the value of kd’itne de¬ 
clined seriously. Three efforts to retire the kd’ime 
after the war, through two foreign loans and a capital 
levy on the Istanbul populace, narrowly failed. A 
very large issue of 12,500,000 pounds to meet cur¬ 
rent needs in March/April 1861 produced chaos. On 
December 12 of that year, when the kd’ime had de¬ 
preciated to one-third or less of face value, merchants 
refused it, shops were sacked, and panic gripped 
Istanbul. Fu’ad Pasha, newly appointed grand vizier, 
drew up a plan involving a new foreign loan to retire 
the kd’ime, government economies, the institution of 
a central government budget, and the creation of the 
Imperial Ottoman Bank. With English backing, the 
loan of 1862 sufficed to retire all kd’ime, which were 
redeemed 40% in coin and 60% in so-called Konsolide 
(Consols) or eshdm-i dfedid, government bonds at 6% 
interest. 

No further kd’ime were issued until the crisis 
period initiated by the revolt in Bosnia-Herzegovina: 
two million pounds on 13 August 1876, one million 
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on 11 November, seven million on 5 January 1877, 
and six million on 3 September. Denominations ran¬ 
ged from 100 piastres down to five and later one 
piastre; none bore interest. Only about two million 
were retired as intended, and the value plummeted 
rapidly to a bottom of 1200 piastres kaHme for one 
gold pound. Though legally valid in all provinces ex¬ 
cept the Hidjaz, the Yemen and Tripoli, circulation 
was largely in Istanbul as provincials distrusted and 
refused the paper. The government redeemed the 
outstanding 14 million pounds of (td’ime in 1879-80 
at one fourth its value in gold. 

Again, the critical years of World War I brought 
further issues of paper money. When the Ottoman 
government pressed Germany for gold shipments to 
meet war expenses, the German government urged 
the Turks to issue paper money instead. This they 
refused to do without gold cover. The solution con¬ 
trived was that the Ottoman Public Debt Administra¬ 
tion acted as a bank of issue for seven issues of kaHme, 
1913 to 1918, totalling 160 million Turkish gold 
pounds. Each issue but the last was covered either 
by gold or by treasury certificates deposited by the 
German government in Berlin under the seal of the 
Ottoman Public Debt. The paper money, which bore 
no interest, ranged from 1,000 pounds down to five 
piastres. This paper also depreciated greatly and was 
refused in the provinces. With Germany’s defeat the 
gold backing was lost to the Allies. The paper money, 
nevertheless, continued to circulate. 

The Turkish Republic inherited this same paper 
currency, which was not increased in amount after 
1918, but decreased somewhat through wear. After 
1923 the value remained relatively stable. Worn bills 
were replaced in 1927. From the 1930s to the present 
(1973) the Tiirkiye Cumhuriyeti Merkez Bankasi has 
issued paper money, earlier referred to as evrak-t 
nakdiye and now usually just as kdgtt para or bankt- 
nof; the term kaHme has become obsolete. 

Bibliography: Charles White, Three years in 
Constantinople, London 1845, ii, 71-2; J. H. A. 
Ubicini, Letters on Turkey, London 1856, i, 289-9; 
F. A. Belin, Essais sur Vhistoire (conomique it la 
Turquie, in JA, Series VI, iii (Jan.-Feb. 1865), 
149-58; Ahmed Cevdet, Tezdkir, ii, Ankara i960, 
226-46, 255-6; A. D. Mordtmann, Stambul und das 
moderns Tiirkenthum, Leipzig 1877-8, ii, 159-61, 
182-93; Charles Morawitz, Les finances de la Tur¬ 
quie, Paris 1902, 16-7, 23, 31, 38-9, 53; A. Du Velay, 
Essai sur Vhistoire financiere ie la Turquie, Paris 
1903, 123, 149-67, 263-4, 354 - 7 ; Ahmed Rasim, 
‘Othmdnll taHikhi, Istanbul 1328-30, iv, 2125-48; 
E. G. Mears, Modern Turkey, New York 1924, 
384-6, 401-5; D. C. Blaisdell, European financial 
control in the Ottoman Empire, New York 1929, 29- 
35 , 5 °-i. 185-7; Ahmed Emin (Yalman), Turkey in 
the World War, New Haven 1930, 144-6, 161-5; 
Nihad Mehmed, Das Papiergeld in der Finanz- und 
Wahrungsgeschichte der Tiirkei, 1839-1909, Istanbul 
1930; M. Z. Pakalin, Tanzimat maliye nazirlan, 2 
vols., Istanbul 1939-40, passim (much information), 
Siikrii Baban, Tanzimat ve para, in Tanzimat, i, 
Istanbul 1940, 246-62; M. Z. Pakalin, Osmanlt 
tarihi deyimleri ve terimleri sozlugii, Istanbul 1946- 
56, ii, 140; E. Z. Karal, Osmanlt tarihi, Ankara 
1954-62, vi, 204, vii, 223-33, viii, 425-6; Midhat 
Sertoglu, Resimli Osmanlt tarihi ansiklopedisi, 
Istanbul 1958, 159 (illustration); Ekrem Kolerkilif, 
Osmanlt tmparatorlufcunda para, Ankara 1958; R. 
H. Davidson, Reform in the Ottoman Empire, 1836- 
187 6 , Princeton 1963, 111-3, 350-1; Ulrich Trum- 
pener, Germany and the Ottoman Empire, 1914-1918, 


Princeton 1968, 271-82; Mine Erol, Osmanlt 1 m- 
paratorluiunda Kdlit para (kaime), Ankara 1970 
(now the best study, partly based on archives, many 
illustrations); Takwim-i Wekdyi c 1256/1840, nos. 
206, 210, 213, 216. See also asham, duyun-i 
‘umCmiyye. (R. H. Davison) 

£A j IM-MASAM In the Ottoman Empire the title 
of RdHm-malfdm was borne by a number of different 
officials, the most important of whom was the faddret 
kd’im-makdmt or kaHm-makam pasha who stayed in 
the capital as deputy when the grand vizier had to 
leave for a military campaign. The appointment of a 
kdHm-mafrdm seems to have begun in the ioth/i6th or 
even in the 9th/i5th century and it lasted until the end 
of the Empire. The ha’im-malfdm enjoyed almost all 
the authority of the grand vizier, issuing firmans and 
nominating functionaries, but he was not allowed to 
intervene in the area where the army was operating. 
He was especially influential in the administration 
of the capital. Selected earlier from among the viziers, 
he often intrigued against the grand vizier with the 
aim of succeeding him. A hd’im-makam was also ap¬ 
pointed at the removal of a grand vizier when the 
successor had to travel from some provincial gover- 
norate. In this case the tenure of the kaHm-makam 
lasted only for a short period without having much 
distinction. During the last decades of the Ottoman 
Empire a cabinet minister or the shaykh al-Islam 
[9.V.] was usually nominated kaHm-makam upon the 
grand vizier’s illness or his absence from the capital. 

The reform movement in the Empire added new 
meanings to the term. The position of a kaHm-makam 
was now instituted as a military rank corresponding 
to lieutenant-colonel in the c Asdkir-i Mansure-i Mu- 
hammediyye Army, established by Mahmud II in 
1241/1826. The term remained in common use until 
the 1930s, to be replaced then by that of yarbay. 
The governor of a sandfah [q.v.] was equally called 
ha’im-makam when the Ottoman civil administration 
was reorganized in the first years of the Tanfimat 
[j.v.]. By the law of 8 November 1864 revising Otto¬ 
man provincial government, the kd’im-makdm be¬ 
came the governor of a kada 5 [q.v.], appointed by the 
sultan. The republican regime maintained in essence 
the 1864 law, and thus the haHm-makam (“ kayrna- 
kam") still continues to be the administrator of a 
kada ’. 

Bibliography : MTM, i, 523 f. ( kaniinndme of 
1087/1676); M. D’Ohsson, Tableau g(n(ral ie 
I’empire Othoman, Paris 1788-1824, vii, 157 f.; 
Hammer-Purgstall, Staatsverfassung, ii, 96; Mu¬ 
stafa Nurl, Netdyidi al-wukiVdt, Istanbul 1327, iv, 
106, 109; Ismail Hakki Uzun?arsili, Osmanlt devle- 
tinin merkez ve bahriye teskildti, Ankara 1948, 180- 
85; Pakalin, ii, 219-22; Gibb-Bowen, i, index; R. 
Mantran, Istanbul dans la seconds moitii du XVII * 
siecle, Paris 1962, 127 and index; R. H. Davison, 
Reform in the Ottoman Empire, 1836-1876 Prince¬ 
ton, N.J. 1963, index. (E. Kuran) 

In Ottoman Egypt, while possessing in gen¬ 
eral the sense of “lieutenant” of a higher offic¬ 
ial, fraHm-makam had a number of specific 
usages. 

(a) Before Muhammad ‘All Pasha, the term 
was applied (i) to the acting viceroy, who held office 
between the death or removal from office of one 
viceroy and the installation of the next. After 1013/ 
1604, the office seems invariably to have been held 
by a bey, hence, in practice, by a member of a 
Mamluk household. The deposition of a viceroy and 
the appointment of a kaHm-mafram became, partic¬ 
ularly in the I2th/i8th century, a device by which a 
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Mamluk faction would legitimize its ascendancy. The 
term was also used in this period, (ii) for the general 
agent of a muliaiim in the administration of his 
iltizdm; he would usually be a member of the multa- 
zim’s Mamluk household; (iii) for the agent of a naval 
commander (i\apuddn ), administering his master’s 
financial assignments in emdnet. 

(b) Under Muhammad ‘All Pasha, the old 
usages of the term became obsolete, and it was ap¬ 
plied to specific grades in the military and admin¬ 
istrative hierarchies: (i) In the reorganized and west¬ 
ernized army, the rank of hd’im-makam was equi¬ 
valent to lieutenant-colonel; (ii) in the administration 
the kaHm-makdm was in charge of a ndhiya (sub¬ 
district) and had special responsibility for the main¬ 
tenance of the irrigation-system. His immediate 
superior was the hakim al-khuff (district officer). 

Bibliography: P. M. Holt, Egypt and the 
Fertile Crescent, 1516-1922, London 1966; Helen 
Anne B. Rivlin, The agricultural policy of Muham¬ 
mad < Ali in Egypt, Cambridge, Mass. 1961; Stan¬ 
ford J. Shaw, The financial and administrative 
development of Ottoman Egypt, 1517-1798, Prince¬ 
ton, N.J. Z962; idem, Ottoman Egypt in the age of 
the French Revolution, Cambridge, Mass. 1964: in 
all, consult indexes s.v. (P. M. Holt) 

RATM-MARAM-I FARAhAnI. In the early 
Kadjar [9.U.] period the title of IfaHm-makdm [see 
above] was held by two statesmen, Mirza 'Isa Fara¬ 
hani, better known as Mirza Buzurg (b. ca. 1167/ 
1753-4 d. 1237/Z822), and his son Mirza Abu ’ 1 - 
Kasim-i Farahani {1195/1779-125111855), both of 
whom were ministers of the crown prince 'Abbas 
Mirza [}.«.]. A quasi-official title, Kd’im-makdm sig¬ 
nified the representative of the Sadr-i a'zam [j.v.] at 
the petty court of the crown prince in Adharbaydjan. 
Both father and son were of energetic and incorrupt¬ 
ible character, but the latter was more remarkable, 
not only as a poet, but also as “a true Persian diplom¬ 
atist, acute and far-sighted”, to use J. B. Fraser’s 
words. Mirza Abu ’ 1 -Rasim succeeded to his father’s 
office in 1238/1822, and served the crown prince with 
much loyalty and zeal. He accompanied the crown 
prince in battle and was the instigator of his attempts 
at reform. 'Abbas Mirza died (1249/Z833) before his 
father, but the political skill of Ka’im-makam-i Fara¬ 
hani secured the throne for Muhammad Mirza, 
'Abbas’s son, when Fatb 'All Shah died shortly after. 
At Muhammad Shah’s accession, Mirza Abu’l - Rasim 
became prime minister of Persia, but his accurate 
budgeting of court expenditure, together with his 
haughty and disdainful attitude towards the court 
grandees, earned him powerful enemies who brought 
about his arrest, followed by his tragic death. 

Mirza Abu ’ 1 -Rasim was an outstanding prose- 
writer and also wrote poetry. His style is distin¬ 
guished and is still considered a model of good writing. 
Numerous editions of his works exist, the best of 
which is the diwdn, Shi’-r Ka'im-Makdm, ed. H- 
Wahid Dastgirdi, Tehran 1926, and the Munsha'at 
tfa'im-Mahdm, ed. Djahingir-i Rahm Makami, 
Tehran 1337 s. 

Bibliography: Biographical data concerning 
the two Ra’im-mabams are to be found in most of 
the historical and anthological works of the Kajjjir 
period. See, for instance, Storey, ii, 2, 332 ff. Among 
other references the following deserve special atten¬ 
tion: Mahmud Mirza Ridjir, Safinat al-Mahmud, 
ed. A. RhavvampQr. 2 vols., Tabriz 1968, i, 74-6; 
Rida Ruli Mirza, Safar-Ndma, ed. A. F. Kacjjar, 
Tehran 1346 s., 30-35; Ejahingir-MIrza, TcPrikh-i 
Naw, ed. 'A. Iljbal, Tehran 1327 s., 197-240; Ruja- 


Ruli Hidayat, Madjma ' al-fufahd y , lith. Tehran 
1295, ii, 87-91, 425-6; Nadir-MIrza, Ta^rikh wa- 
Diuehrdfi-vi Tabriz, lith. Tehran 1323, 39-40; 
I'timad al-Saltana, Sadr al-tawarikh, ed. M. Mu- 
shiri, Tehran 1349 s., 117-51. Among western ac¬ 
counts see: G. Drouville, Voyage en perse, Paris 
1825, i, 241; J. B. Fraser, A winter’s journey from 
Constantinople to Tehran, London 1838, ii, 181 -8; 
R. G. Watson, A history of Persia, London 1866, 
287-8; S. G. W. Benjamin, Persia and the Persians, 
London 1887, 77-8. For a literary evaluation of the 
Ra’im-Makam’s works see M. Bahar, Sabk Shtndsi, 
iii, index; A. H. Zarrinkoob, Nakd-i adabi, Tehran 
1338 s., 492-4; Yahya Arian-Pur, Az Saba Td Nimd 
Tehran 1350 s., i, 62-75; Browne, iv, index; (Pa- 
g!iaro-)Bausani, Storia della letteratura Persiana, 
Milan i960, 839-40; Jan Rypka, History of Iranian 
literature, 1968, index. (A. H. Zarrinkoob) 
rA>it bay, al-Malik al-Ashraf Abu ’l-Na$r 
Sayf al-din al-MahmudI al-?ahirI, sultan of 
Egypt and Syria (872/1468-901/1496), was purcha¬ 
sed by Barsbay [q.v.], manumitted by Sultan Djak- 
mak, became a life-guard, then Dawadar Saghir, i.e., 
assistant dawddar in the office of the Grand Dawadar 
[see dawadar], then amir of 10 Mamluks under Inal 
[j.w.], Tablakhana (i.e., amir with the right to have a 
band accompanying him), under Sultan Khushkadam 
[j.t>.], inspector of houses of refreshment and shortly 
afterwards commander of a thousand (Mukaddam 
Alf). In 872/1467-8 he became Ra’s nawbat al-Nuw- 
wab (i.e.. Commander of the Mamluks of the guard). 

When Temirbogha ascended the throne in Diuma- 
da 1 872/Dec. 1467, he appointed his friend Raht Bay 
atdbek but the sultan had no real power, as he had 
very few supporters among the Mamluks under his 
command. He had not the money to win over new 
followers; the treasury was empty. After an unsuc¬ 
cessful rising by the Ustadar Kha’ir Bey the crown 
was offered in the month of Radjab of the same year 
(Feb. 1468) to Ka’it Bay, who accepted it after some 
hesitation. Temirbogha retired into private life to 
Damietta, to which he was not taken as a prisoner but 
travelled in perfect liberty accompanied by some 
friends. Unlike other Mamluk sultans, Ra’it Bay trea¬ 
ted deposed sultans or descendants of former sultans 
throughout his reign with magnanimity and honour, 
frequently invited them to polo tournaments in Cairo, 
allowed them to make the pilgrimage to Mecca and 
even allowed them to visit the capital in his absence 
without any suspicion or fear of conspiracies. 

Ra’it Bay’s chief political problem was his relations 
with the Ottomans. The rivalry between them and 
the Egyptians found expression in the fighting among 
their vassals in Asia Minor. The ruler of Albistan 
[q.v.], Shah-suvar [see dhu ’l-kadr] was at war with 
Egypt [see khushkadam] and was secretly supported 
by the Ottomans, while Ra’it Bay assisted prince 
Ahmad of Raraman in his war with Mebemmed II. 
The first two expeditions sent against Shah-suvar 
(872 and 873) ended disastrously through the careless¬ 
ness of the Egyptian commanders and more especially 
the lack of discipline among their troops and the 
rivalry between the Egyptian and the Syrian corps. 
Ra’it Bay later succeeded in depriving Shah-suvar of 
the help of the Ottoman sultan by agreeing to cease 
assisting Ahmad of Raraman. Thus weakened, Shah- 
suvar was decisively defeated in 876/1471 by the 
Atabek Ezbek. Shah-suvar fell back to Zamantu. 
Besieged there, he capitulated on condition that he 
was allowed to remain in possession of his kingdom 
as vassal of the sultan; but he was taken prisoner, 
brought to Cairo and executed contrary to the laws 
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of war. The prince of the Afc-Koyunlu, Uzun Hasan, 
the ruler of Diyar Bakr and a part of Persia, was a 
dangerous rival to Ka’it Bay, and advanced from tri¬ 
umph to triumph; in 872/1468 he defeated the sultan 
of the Kara-Koyunlu and in 873 the sultan of Samar¬ 
kand, but when in 876/1471 he declared war on 
Mebemmed II he was defeated and thus became less 
dangerous for Ka’it Bay. He died in 880/1475 and 
was succeeded by Ya‘kub Bey. A quarrel arose be¬ 
tween Bayindir, the latter’s governor in al-Ruha 
(Edessa), and the sultan’s general Yeshbek, because 
Bayindir had given shelter to Sayf, the rebel chief 
of the Beduins of Hama. Yeshbek advanced on al- 
Ruha and, although satisfaction was offered in every 
respect, he insisted on besieging the town, but was 
defeated during a sortie and killed with several of 
his staff; other Egyptian notables were taken pris¬ 
oner. Ka’it Bay could not wipe out this defeat and 
had to make peace, as he was threatened with a 
struggle with the new Ottoman sultan Bayazid [q.v.]. 
Apart from continual friction regarding the owner¬ 
ship of Albistan, Bayazid felt himself threatened, 
because Ka’it Bay had given a friendly welcome to 
his brother Diem [?.v.], the pretender to the throne, 
and had even encouraged him to fight against Baya¬ 
zid. An embassy sent to Bayazid to endeavour to 
maintain peace was unsuccessful. The Ottomans 
invaded Cilicia in 891/1485 and occupied Tarsus and 
Adana; other Ottoman troops besieged Malatya. The 
Egyptian forces operated with success against both 
armies especially as Ka’it B 3 y had won over ‘Ala’ al- 
Dawla, prince of Albistan. In 893/1488 the Ottomans 
were no more successful. An endeavour to land a 
considerable body of troops in the bay of Iskandarun 
[?.v.] failed. In 895/1490 the Atabek Ezbek inflicted 
a decisive defeat on the Ottomans at Kay;ariyya in 
Asia Minor, where several generals were captured. 
Ka’it Bfiy showed a wise moderation in maintaining 
his inclination for peace, recognizing the enormous 
resources of the Ottomans, and peace was concluded 
in 896/1491. The rest of the reign of Ka’it Bay was 
peaceful but the domestic situation did not improve. 
It is true that he succeeded by his authority alone 
in preventing a fight between the hostile Mamluk 
factions, but he could not permanently restrain their 
outbursts and he did not succeed in introducing a 
sound financial system. 

Ka’it Bay’s reign stood out above those of the other 
Circassian Mamluks because of its duration but also 
because of his initiative and effectiveness. Ka’it Bay 
was well disposed towards the trading nations. While 
many of his predecessors, Barsbay in particular, had 
put obstacles in the way of the activities of Italian 
merchants, Ka’it Bay granted them new privileges 
and made no attempt to monopolize the spice trade. 
It is quite probable that trade between the sultan’s 
lands and Christian Europe did in fact make great 
strides during his reign; but Ka’it Bay also introduced 
measures to protect the interests of native merchants, 
taking appropriate action in relation to the govern¬ 
ments of other states. His understanding of the eco¬ 
nomic interests of his country is also attested by the 
many inscriptions, which have recently been pub¬ 
lished, dealing with his abolition of certain taxes that 
weighed heavily on various branches of industry. 
Moreover, he spent considerable sums of money in 
construction work, such as the new buildings in the 
citadel of Cairo, his mausoleum, a $ufl monastery (at 
Khankah. near Cairo), the repair of the mosque of 
Medina and the aqueduct supplying water to the 
mosque at Jerusalem. 

It was his military activities above all, however, 


which swallowed up his financial resources. According 
to Ibn Iyas, for the conduct of all his wars Ka’it Bay 
spent more than 7 million dinars (ashrafi), discontinu¬ 
ing the gratuities he had to pay to his troops when 
they returned to Cairo, which was also an enormous 
sum. This information is borne out in the accounts of 
other writers. To this must be added his expenses 
connected with fortifications, such as the repair of 
the fortresses of Alexandria, Aleppo and other towns. 
Since the Mamluk sultans had never succeeded in 
establishing a regular system of taxation, Ka’it Bay 
was obliged to extort arbitrary contributions, known 
as mtiqddara, from his subjects. When he was in need 
of money and the treasury was empty he levied con¬ 
tributions from leading citizens, from merchants, 
from the non-Muslim communities and even imposed 
new taxes on various branches of commerce and prop¬ 
erty in mortmain. Such measures reinforced the 
economic recession which had long marked industrial 
and commercial development in Egypt and Syria. In 
spite of the increase in international trade and the 
great efforts of the sultan, who embarked on tours 
of inspection in all the provinces (though not before 
his old age), the seemingly rich and powerful Mamluk 
state under Ka’it Bay was heading for disaster. When 
he abdicated, one day before his death, the Mamluk 
kingdom was so impoverished and enfeebled that it 
was no match for Ottoman Turkey. 
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(SOBERNHEIM-[E. ASHTOR]) 

al-KA c KA‘, Arabic term for a man whose foot- 
joints can be heard cracking when he walks, but 
often found as a proper name in the first days of 
Islam and particularly among the Tamimls; the last 
to bear this name seems to have been al-Ka'ka‘ b. 
Pirar al-Tamlml, chief of police for ‘Isa b. Musa [g.v.j, 
governor of Kufa from 132/750 to 147/764 (Ibn al- 
Kalbi-Caskel, ii, 465; al-Tabari, iii, 131, 347). Among 
those who bore this name, apart from al-Ka‘ka‘ b. 
‘Amr [see the following article] and the poets cited 
by al-Marzubani (Mu^dfam, 329-30), especially note¬ 
worthy was the Companion of the prophet al-Ka‘ka‘ 
b. ‘Abd Allah b. Abi Hadrad, who took part along 
with his father in the events at Wadi I<jam in 8/629 
[see hamd], after which was revealed the kur’inic 
verse IV, 96/94, a warning and even a reprimand 
(Sira, ii, 626-7; see also Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, IstVab, iii, 
263; Ibn Hadjar, Isaba, nos. 7126, 7342). 

Another Companion was al-Ka‘k«i‘ b. Ma‘bad b. 
Zurara al-Tamlml, the nephew of Hadjib b. ZurSra 
[q.v.] and sayyid of the PSrim, who made common 
cause with SatjjSb [q.v.]; he was renowned for his 
generosity and nicknamed TayySr al-Furat (see Ibn 
al-Kalbi-Caskel, ii, 465; al-Tabari, i, 1913; al-Diabiz. 
Bay an, iii, 88; idem, Hayawan, index; Nahd^if, 258, 
771; Ibn Hisham, Sira, ii, 621; Ibn Habib, Muhabbar, 
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141; Mubarrad, Kamil, 265, 419; Ibn c Abd al-Barr, 
iii, 263; Ibn Hadjar, If aba, no. 7128). 

Also worthy of note are the names of al-Ka'ka' 
b. £ Atiyya al-Bahill, who lived in Khurasan and was 
taken prisoner by the Kharidiites (Mubarrad, 996); 
and al-Ka c ka c b. Khulavd al- £ AbsI, who was secretary 
to al-Walid b. £ Abd al-Malik between 86/705 and 
96/715 (al-Djahshiyari, 47; al-Tabari, ii, 837, 1300, 
1312; Ibn a!-Kalbi-Caskel, ii, 465; Ya £ kubi, ii, 373). 
A tdbi‘t, whose generosity became proverbial, thanks 
to two verses in his praise, al-Ka £ ka £ b. Shawr b. 
£ Htal al-Dhuhll, is cited among the associates of 
£ Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad [j.v.]; he is numbered among 
the witnesses against Hudjr b. £ AdI in 51/671 
and among the officers who took part in the action 
against Muslim b. £ Akil [j.v.] at Kufa in 60/680 and 
that against al-Mukhtar b. Abl £ Ubayd [q.v.] (al- 
Diahiz. Baydn, index; idem, Hayawan, vi, 327; idem, 
Tarbi c , 85; Mubarrad, Kamil, 152; al-Tabari, ii, 133, 
2 56-7, 272, 523; Ibn al-Kalbl-Caskel, U465; Ibn £ Abd 
Rabbih, c Ikd, iii, 311; al-Marzubani, 330; Ibn Durayd 
Ishtikih, 211; Ibn Kutayba, Ma'arif, 99; Ibn Hadjar, 
Lisin al-Mizan, iv, 474-5). Lastly, there is another 
belated tabi'i, al-Ka £ ka £ b. Hakim al-Azdl, who set¬ 
tled in Ba$ra and was a contemporary of al-Mahdl, 
(Ibn Habib, Mufiabbar, 407; Ibn Kutayba, Ma c arif, 
66; al-Mas £ udl, MurudJ, vi, 257; al-Nawawi, Talidhib, 
5I3-4). (Ed.) 

al-KA £ 1£A £ b. £ AMR b. MAlik al-TamImI, a war¬ 
rior of the early Islamic period who, after the death 
of the Prophet, joined Sadjab [?.«.] for a time and 
became the lieutenant of Khalid b. al-Walid [q.v.], 
taking part in the battle of BuzSkha [g.v.] as early as 
11/632. After the capture of al-HIra, he commanded 
a detachment which won a victory over the Persians 
in the region of al-Anbar, probably in 12/633. In 
Radjab 13/August-September 635, he took part in the 
conquest of Damascus and the following year led a 
troop of cavalry at the battle of Yarmuk [q.v.]. He 
fought with distinction at al-Kadisiyya [q.v.], where 
his intervention was timely. He is cited among the 
brave warriors who captured al-Mada J in [?.v.] and 
he must have commanded the vanguard at the battle 
of Dialula* (16/637 (?•«•]) and established a garrison 
at Hulwan [q.vI]. He also took part in the capture of 
Nihawand (21/641-2). Before the battle of the Camel 
[see al-djamal] £ A 1 I sent him to Basra to negotiate 
with Talba and al-Zubayr. Later he settled at Kufa. 
Al-Ka'ka', a much-loved heroic figure, was also 
known as a poet; a few of his verses celebrating his 
military exploits are extant. 

Bibliography. Tabari, i, index; Mas £ udl, Mu¬ 
rudi, iv, 211-2, 217, 222 (ed. and tr. Pellat, §§ 
1541-3, 1548, 1555); Ibn £ Abd al-Barr, Isti'ab, iii, 
263; Ibn al-Athlr, ii, 294-5, 300, 303 ff., 316, 329, 
367-8, 370 ff., 400 ff., iii, 7 ff., 186 ff., 195, 198, 
200, 208 ff.; idem, Usd, iv, 207; Ibn Hadjar, If aba, 
no. 7127; Yakut, i, 321, 602. 937, ii, 107, 280; 
Aghani, xv, 57, 58; Weil, Gesch, der Chalifen, i, 
36-7, 82, 88, 203, 207-8; Wellhausen, Skizzen, vi, 
14 , 39 , 45 , 49 . 65, 72, 77 , 86, 105; Caetani, Annali, 
index. (K. V. Zettekst£en) 

KA KH TA. a fortress, now an imposing ruin, 
which stands on a precipitous ridge dominating the 
ancient site of Arsaneia in Commagene, recently iden¬ 
tified by F. Dorner; the name does not appear before 
the 6th/i2th century. The region, of which Gerger, 
on the upper reaches of the Euphrates at the mouth 
of the gorges, was in reality the chief centre, played 
only a minimal role in the Arab-Byzantine wars 
during the first centuries of Islam, since the main 
passes lie further to the west or north, and there was 


no need for the fortress of Kakhta, which commanded 
the outlet of a valley in the eastern Taurus, to be 
built and developed until the time of the Armenian 
immigration, followed by the Turkish conquest and 
the short-lived Frankish conquest (by the County of 
Edessa). The land was then relatively fertile, and up¬ 
stream from Kakhta was situated the monastery of 
Mar Bar$awma, one of the principal residences of the 
Patriarchate of the Christian Monophysite (Jacobite) 
Church. It was only after the fall of the County of 
Edessa that Kakhta became a Muslim fortress, at 
first in the hands of Artukids [j.v.] of Amid and 
Khanzit (545/1150) and then of the Saldjuks of Rum 
(623/1226), who made it one of the bases for their 
power in the eastern Taurus and for expansion into 
Upper Mesopotamia. For a short time it had a more 
important role, during the struggles between the 
Mongols and the MamlQks for possession of the bor¬ 
derland between Syria, the Djazlra and Anatolia. 
Aided by the Turkomans, the Mamluks arrived in 
the 8th/i4th century, and thrust a wedge between 
the Mongol protectorates as far as Malatya. The occu¬ 
pation of Kakhta by the Mamluk sultan al-Man?ur 
Kalawun [j.v.] (1280) marked one of the principal 
stages in this advance, and it is to the participation 
in this expedition of his private secretary, the his¬ 
torian Ibn £ Abd al-ijahir, that we owe the valuable 
description of the fortress and its condition at that 
time, which the author inserted in the biography of 
his master. Considerable work in rebuilding and en¬ 
larging the fortress was begun on Kalawun’s orders, 
and completed by his son al-Na$ir Muhammad; some 
fine inscriptions bear witness to this work (it is hard 
to see why Hamdl Bey, quoted in El', attributed to 
an al-Man?ur in 525 an inscription which is clearly 
from 685/1286), and its full extent will be revealed 
by the excavations and studies being made at the 
present time under the direction of F. Dorner. How¬ 
ever, the decline of the Ilkhanid empire caused the 
eastern Taurus to become an isolated area once again; 
the wars left only Kurds and Turkomans in the 
region, and after the final episodes, in which Kakhta 
passed alternately into the hands of the Ak-Koyunlu 
and of the Mamluks, it ultimately disappeared when 
the Ottomans became the sole rulers of all the neigh¬ 
bouring countries. Today, at the foot of the ruins, 
there is nothing more than a poor hamlet in the 
middle of the heaps of stones. 
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ruins in about 1890 in Humann und Puchstein, 
Reise in Kleinasien, 1890, 186. (Cl. Cahen) 
kAkOyids, or Kakwayhids, a dynasty of 
DaylamI origin which ruled over part of Djibal or 
west-central Persia during the first half of the 5th/ 
nth century as virtually independent sovereigns, 
and thereafter for more than a century as local lords 
of Yazd, tributary to the Saldjuks. The rise of the 
Kakuyids is one aspect of the “DaylamI interlude” of 
Iranian history, during which hitherto submerged 
DaylamI and Kurdish elements rose to prominence. 
Under the dynamic leadership of the greatest member 
of the dynasty, 'Ala 5 al-Dawla Muhammad, the Ka¬ 
kuyids played an important role in the politics of 
western Persia at a time when three great powers, 
the Buyids, the Ghaznawids and then the Saldjuks, 
were striving for power there, 
i. Political and dynastic history. 

The founder of the line, 'Ala 5 al-Dawla Abu Dja'far 
Muhammad b. Dushmanziyar (thus in most of the 
literary sources: Kakuyid coins invariably have 
Dushmanzar, lit. “afflicting the enemy [through his 
military prowess]”, cf. Justi, Iranischcs Namenbuck, 
88), was the son of a DaylamI officer, Rustam Dush¬ 
manziyar, who was in the service of the Buyids of 
Rayy and Djibal. Muhammad often appears as “Ibn 
Kakuya” or “Pisar-i Kaku” in the historical texts. 
These sources generally explain kakuya as a hypo¬ 
coristic from DaylamI kaku “maternal uncle”, Dush¬ 
manziyar being the uncle of the famous Sayyida, mo¬ 
ther of the Buyid amir of Rayy, Madid al-Dawla 
Rustam b. Fakhr al-Dawla (387-420/997-1029), cf. 
the modern Luri use of kaka = “uncle” in a jocular, 
friendly sense. Sayyida was thus Muhammad’s first 
cousin. Dushmanziyar was granted Shahriyar in the 
Elburz Mts. region by Madid al-Dawla. The date of 
his death is uncertain, but in about 398/1007-8 we 
find his son Muhammad governing I$fah 5 n on behalf 
of the Bflyid amir; and thus begins the Kakuyid hold 
on that city which was to endure substantially down 
to the Saldjuk conquest of Isfahan at the beginning 
of 443/1051. The internal weakness of the local Buyid 
amlrate, with Madid al-Dawla dominated by his force¬ 
ful mother, enabled Muhammad to constitute himself 
as the military defender of the Buyids. In 411/1020-1 
we find him suppressing a revolt of Turkish soldiers 
in Hamadhan for Madid al-Dawla’s brother Shams 
al-Dawla; in 414/1023-4 he seized Hamadhan from 
the DaylamI garrison there and went on to attack the 
Kurdish 'Annazids [g.v,]; in 417/1026 he put down 
unrest among the Kurds of Djurakan or Guran; and 
in 418/1027 he repelled the concerted invasion ofDji- 
bal by the Bawandid Ispahbadh of Tabaristan and 
the Ziyarid ManuCihr b. Kabus, who had come to the 
aid of local DaylamI rebels. Whilst still acknowledg¬ 
ing Buyid overlordship on his coins, Muhammad was 
now largely undisturbed in his control of western 
Djibal and the adjacent parts of Kurdistan. There are 
extant coins of his from Isfahan, Hamadhan, Asada- 
bad, Kirmlsin, al-Kajr, Burudjird, Djurbadhkan, 
Shabur-Khwast, DInawar, Karadj in the Rudhrawar 
district, Rayy and Yazd; their legends show how he 
gradually acquired an impressive string of alkdb or 
honorific titles, comprising those of ‘Ala 5 al-Dawla, 
'Adud al-DIn, Fakhr al-Milla and Tadj al-Umma. 

When Mahmud of Ghazna occupied Rayy in 420/ 
1029 and overthrew the Buyids there, ‘Ala 5 al-Dawla 
Muhammad’s position was threatened by the efforts 
of Mahmud’s son Mas'ud to extend Ghaznavid con¬ 
trol over north-western Persia, and shortly after¬ 
wards, the appearance of Oghuz raiding bands further 
complicated the situation. On more than one occasion, 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV 


he lost Isfahan and Hamadhan to the Ghaznawids. 
fleeing for refuge to the Buyids of Khuzistan or to 
the Musafirids of Tarum. But the Ghaznawids always 
regarded "Pisar-i Kaku” as their implacable oppo¬ 
nent, as Bayhakl’s history shows. His statesmanship 
and pertinacity were such that he was always able to 
recover his position after reverses. On two occasions 
he even held Rayy, and it was probably in 421/1030 
that he captured Yazd and minted coins there, the 
farthest outpost in the east of Kakuyid power. Posses¬ 
sion of the rich towns of Djibal enabled him to hire 
mercenaries, DaylamI and Kurdish, for his army, 
and also to recruit Oghuz Turkmen fleeing westwards 
from the Ghaznawids in Khurasan. The historian of 
Isfahan, Mafarrukhi, praises ‘Ala 5 al-Dawla Muham¬ 
mad for his care to maintain all fortresses in his terri¬ 
tories, his ingenuity in planting spies in neighbouring 
regions, and his sense of realism, knowledge of when 
resistance was possible and when conciliation and 
yielding were wisest. 

Genealogical Table of the 
Kakuyids 



With the collapse of Ghaznawid authority first in 
the west and then in Khurasan. ‘Ala 5 al-Dawla Mu¬ 
hammad was for a brief period completely indepen¬ 
dent and acknowledged no suzerain on his coins. The 
increasing strength of the Saldjuks and the relentless 
extension of his power westwards by Toghrll Beg 
were, however, bound to press on the Kakuyids. In 
429/1037-8 ‘Ala 5 al-Dawla Muhammad built a pro¬ 
tective wall around Isfahan, but he died in 433/1041-2. 
His eldest son, Zahir al-DIn Shams al-Muluk Abu 
Mansur Faramurz had already discerned the trend 
of events; he was present with Toghrll on the battle¬ 
field of Dandankan in 431/1040, when the victorious 
Saldjuk leader granted to him Rayy and Isfahan. 
When ‘Ala 5 al-Dawla Muhammad died, there ensued a 
struggle amongst his sons over the Kakuyid inherit¬ 
ance. Faramurz’s succession in Isfahan was contested 
by his brother Abu Harb, who secured help from the 
Buyid amir of Fars and Khuzistan, ‘Imad al-DIn 
Abu Kalidjar, but nevertheless failed to capture Is¬ 
fahan. From 438/1046-7, when Toghrll besieged him 
in Isfahan, till 433/1051, Faramurz acknowledged on 
his coins Toghrll as suzerain. In Mubarram 433/May- 
June 1051 Toghrll finally captured Isfahan after a 
year’s siege, razed its walls and moved his capital 
thither from Rayy. Faramurz received in compensa¬ 
tion the towns of Yazd and Abarfcuh in northern Fars, 
and ended his days as a faithful vassal of the Saldjuks; 
thus he was a member of the delegation led by 
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Kundurl in 453/1061 to seek the hand of the caliph 
al-Ki’im’s daughter for Toghril, and of the sultan’s 
retinue when he went to Baghdad two years later to 
meet his wife. 

A further brother of Farimurz, ‘Ala 1 al-Dawla 
Abu Kalidjar Garshasp, had been governor of Hama¬ 
dhan and Nihawand, i.e., the western part of the 
Kakuyid dominions, during his father’s lifetime, and 
had defended Hamadhan against the so-called ‘“Ira¬ 
ki” Turkmen when they besieged it in 420/1029. In 
430/1038-9 the town was again attacked by the Oghuz, 
suffering a frightful sacking, but the Turkmen were 
soon afterwards repulsed by ‘Ala’ al-Dawla Muham¬ 
mad himself. When the latter died, Garshasp succee¬ 
ded him in Hamadh&n and Nihiwand, recognizing 
Faramurz as his overlord. But Garshasp soon clashed 
with Toghril Beg, and tried to get help from the 
Buyid Abfl Kalidjar; in exasperation, Toghril in 437/ 
1045-6 sent his half-brother Ibrahim Inal to seize 
first Hamadhan, and then, two years later, Kangu- 
war. Unlike Faramurz, Garshasp remained hostile to 
the Saldjufcs down to his death in exile in Khuzistan 
in 443/1051-2; just before this, he had been in Isfahan 
and had been in touch with Mawdud b. Mas'ud of 
Ghazna, who was endeavouring to organize a grand 
anti-Saldjuk coalition. 

The descendants of Faramurz lived out their lives 
as provincial mukta's under the Great Saldjuk sultans, 
honoured as former minor rulers and now closely 
linked by marriage to the Saldjuk royal family. Ref¬ 
erences to these later Kakuyids are very sparse in 
the general chronicles, and the main source for them 
is the local history of Yazd by Dja'far b. Muhammad 
Dja'fari. They do not seem to have exercised minting 
rights; at least, no Kakuyid coins are extant after 
those of Faramurz. 

Mu’ayyid al-Dawla or ‘Ala 1 al-Dawla ‘All b. Fara¬ 
murz, ruler of Yazd, married Caghrl Beg’s daughter 
Arslan Khatun in 469/1076-7. He spent much of his 
time in Isfahan at Malik-Shah’s court, as is shown 
by the anecdote in Nizami ‘Aru<jl Samarkandi’s 
Cahar makala (ed. Browne, 41-3, revised tr. 46-8), 
where Amir ‘AH commends the poet Mu'izzi to the 
sultan’s patronage. Eventually he died in battle near 
Rayy fighting for the claimant Tutush b. Alp Arslan 
against Sultan Berk-yaruk (488/1095). ‘All’s son ‘Ala 1 
al-Dawla ‘Adud al-DIn Abu Kalidjar Garshasp also 
held Yazd and was high in the favour of Sultan Mu¬ 
hammad b. Malik-Shah and then in that of his son 
Mahmud. According to Aniishirwan b. Khalid. Mah¬ 
mud at first regarded Garshasp like a brother, but he 
fell from grace and was imprisoned by the sultan; 
henceforth he became a fierce partisan of Sandjar (he 
had married the sister of Muhammad and Sandjar), 
and in 513/1119 urged him to invade western Persia 
and join battle with Mahmud at Sawa. There is men¬ 
tioned in Muhammad b. Ibrahim’s history of the Sal- 
djuks of Kirman a dispute within the Kakuyid family 
in Yazd during the later years of the Saldjuk amir 
Arslan-Shah b. Kirman-Shah (495-537/1101-42), in 
which the amir intervened to restore the dispossessed 
party; this incident must have fallen within Gar- 
shasp’s time, but no further details are known. A 
somewhat confused later source implies that Gar¬ 
shasp was killed fighting at Sandj&r’s side at the 
battle of the Kafwan Steppe in 536/1141 against the 
Kara Khijay. The last decades of the Kakuyid family 
are very obscure. Garshasp seems to have left no 
male heir and during the reign of the penultimate 
Great Saldjuk sultan, Arslan b. Toghril (556/1161- 
571/1176), his two daughters governed Yazd. The 
Sultan decreed that one of the commanders of the 


Yazd garrison should become Atabeg for them. I11 
this way, there begins the line of Atabegs of Yazd, 
that of Rukn al-DIn Sam b. Lankar and his brother 
‘Izz al-DIn Lankar. These Atabegs were at the outset 
linked by marriage to the last Kakuyids, since Rukn 
al-DIn married one of Garshasp b. All’s daughters; 
the Atabeg 'Ala 1 al-Dawla Ata-Khan, who was killed 
in 624/1227 fighting for the Kh”arazm-Shah DjalM 
al-Din against the Mongols, was their offspring. The 
line of Atabegs persisted in Yazd throughout the 7th/ 
13th century, after which Yazd eventually came 
under the control of the Muzaffarids [j.v.]. 
ii. Cultural. 

By the time of the Kakuyids’ rise to power, the 
■ Daylami rulers of Persia had emerged from their 
pristine barbarism and grossness, and we find ‘Ala 1 
| al-Dawla Muhammad assuming the responsibilities of 
I the paternalistic Islamic ruler in his principality. 
The cost of the walls which he built around Isfahan, 
their circuit running to 15,000 paces not counting 
the defences of the outlying suburbs, was a burden 
on the local population, but in such troubled times 
the walls were regarded as a great benefit. One of 
'Ala 1 al-Dawla Muhammad’s special claims to fame 
is that he gave refuge to Ibn Sina (Avicenna), after the 
latter had been in the service of the Buyid Shams al- 
Dawla of Hamadhan; the great scholar wrote his Per¬ 
sian encyclopaedia of the sciences, the Danish-nama- 
yi t AWi, for the Kakuyid amir, and he died in 428/ 
1037 whilst accompanying his patron from Isfahan 
to Hamadhan. 

The Kakuyid governors of Yazd did much to beau¬ 
tify the town and to make it a centre of intellectual 
life, and under them and their epigoni, the Atabegs, 
Yazd enjoyed one of its most flourishing periods. The 
local historian of KirmSn, Afrjal al-Din Kirmani, says 
in his c Ikd al c uld that "‘Ala 1 al-Dawla [‘All b. Fara¬ 
murz), who was the ruler of Yazd, continually sought 
to attract the eminent men of both Khurasan and 
‘Irak, encouraged them with all sorts of promises and 
expressions of favour, and brought them to Yazd" 
(ed. ‘Amiri, Tehran 1311/1932, 102). ‘All was particu¬ 
larly noted as an early patron of the outstanding poet 
of the Saldjuks, Mu'izzi, and several of the latter’s 
odes are dedicated to the Kakuyid. The Ta*rikh-i 
Yazd and the other local histories deal at length with 
the many palaces, mosques, madrasa s, caravanserais, 
libraries and mausoleums constructed in the town by 
the Kakuyid amirs; of prime value in Yazd, situated 
as it was on the edge of the central desert, was their 
extensive construction of handts. 

Bibliography: i. Primary sources. The 
history of the dynasty can only be pieced together 
from scattered notices in general histories like that 
of Ibn al-Athir and Mustawfi’s Ta’rikk-i guzida, 
from Ghaznawid sources like Bayhaki, and from 
Saldjuk ones like Bundari and Muhammad b. Ibra¬ 
him’s Ta*rikh-i Saldjukiyan-i Kirman. The local 
histories supplement these, in particular, Ibn Isfan- 
diyar’s Ta’rikh-i Tabaristan (on Rustam Dushman- 
ziyar b. Marzubqn and the antecedents of the 
dynasty); Mafarrukhi’s Kitab Maftdstn Isfahan, ed. 
Djalal al-Din Tchrjnl, Tehran 1312/1933, cf. E. G. 
Browne, Account of a rare manuscript history of 
Isfahan, in JRAS (1901), 23, 42, 50 of offprint; 
Dja'far b. Muhammad DiaTari’s Ta^rikh-i Yazd, 
ed. Iradj Afshar, Tehran 1338/1960; Ahmad b. 
Husayn b. ‘All Katib, Ta'rikh-i dfadid-i Yazd, ed. 
Afshar, Tehran 1345/1966; Muhammad Mufld Mu- 
stawfi Bafki, Djami c -i Mufidi, i, iii, ed. Afshar, 
Tehran 1340-2/1961-3. 

ii. Secondary sources. For the general back- 
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ground to the rise of the Kakuyids, see V. Minor- 
sky, art. Daylam, and idem, La domination dcs 
Dailamites, Paris 1932, also in Iranica, twenty arti¬ 
cles, Tehran-London 1964,12-30; and for their place 
in the general history of Persia, see C. E. Bosworth, 
in Cambridge history of Iran, v, The Saljuq and 
Mongol periods, Cambridge 1968, 37-40. On the 
chronology of the dynasty, see Zambaur, Manuel, 
216-17, and Bosworth, The Islamic dynasties, 97-8. 
A detailed history of the dynasty is given by Bos¬ 
worth, Dailamis in Central Iran-, the Kakuyids of 
Jibdl and Yazd, in Iran, Jnal. of the British Institute 
of Persian Studies, viii (1970), 73 - 95 . 

iii. Numismatics. The coinage of the Kaku¬ 
yids has been well covered. See Zambaur, Nouvelles 
contributions a la numismatique orientate, in Wiener 
numismatische Zeitschrift, xlviii (1914), 142-7; G. 
C. Miles, The coinage of the Kakwayhid dynasty, in 
Iraq, v (1938), 89-104; idem, Notes on Kakwayhid 
coins, in American Numismatic Society Museum 
Notes, ix (i960), 231-6; idem, A hoard of Kakwa¬ 
yhid dirhems, in A NS Museum Notes, xii (1966), 
165-93. (C. E. Bosworth) 

al-£AL'A [see kal'at ban! hammad], 

£AL'A-I SEFlD [see kal'e-i sefId]. 

£AL'A-I SULTANIYYA [see eANAK-KAL'E 

BOGHAZf]. 

KAL'A [see agadir, burdj, hisar, hi^n, ka$aba]. 
al-RAL'A ( A .) l castle, fortress, a word which 
has passed into Spanish in the simple form Alcala, 
and as Cala—or Calat—in compounds, occurs as a 
place-name throughout the entire peninsula— e.g., 
Alcala de Henares, AlcalA la Real (also named after 
Ibn Zayd), Alcala de Guadaira, or Calahorra (castle 
of Hurra), Calatrava (Kal'at Rabah [ q.v .] = 1 All b. 
Rabab ?), Calatayud (Kal'at Ayyub [4.11.]), Calatorao 
(from turab = land, as in Madinat al-turab = Valen¬ 
cia), Calatafiazor (Kal'at al-nusur, the site of the 
alleged defeat of al-Man?ur). The dimunitive Alcolea 
(from the Arabic al kulay c a) is also the name of vari¬ 
ous places of less importance, such as Alcolea in the 
neighbourhood of Cordoba, Alcolea del Cinca, etc. 
The northern zone of Old Castile and the Alava region 
were known by the Muslims as al-Kila', “the castles”, 
a term comparable with the names Castilla and Cata- 
lufta = regions of castles. 

Bibliography: Maljkarl, Analectes, i, 681; E. 
L^vi-Provenpal, HEM, passim ; Madoz, Diccinario 
geogrdfico, i, 356-96. (A. Huici-Miranda) 

al-KAI.AbA DH I. Abu Bakr Muiiammad b. 
Ishak, author of one of the most celebrated manuals 
on Sufism. In spite of the fame of his work, he himself 
is practically unknown. He is believed to have died in 
380/990 or 384/994; his nisba indicates that he lived 
in Kalabadh, a district of Bukhara, according to 
Yakut [s.v.], and manuscript sources (see Arberry, 
India Office Catalogue, no. 1218) confirm that he 
died in Bukhara, where “his tomb is visited and 
revered”. Of the five or six works by al- KalabadhI. 
two have come down to us, one of them unpublished 
and without any great merit: Ma c dn! 'l-akhbdr (for 
other titles of this work see Sezgin, GAS, i, 669), a 
kind of brief ethical commentary on some of the 
Prophet’s fuidiths. The other is Tafarruf li-madhhab 
ahl al-tafawwuf, a basic work for the understanding 
of Sufism in the first three centuries of Islam (tr. 
A. J. Arberry, The doctrine of the SCfis, Cambridge 
I 935 )- The work is divided into three parts. The first, 
historical, section defines the meaning of the word 
sufi and gives a swift survey of the most important 
figures of Sufism; the second part is apologetics, 
going back to the articles of the creed al-Fi^h al- 


Akbar II to demonstrate the accord between the 
doctrine of the $ufls and Ash'arism (see Arberry, 
Sufism, 69); through using quotations from the 
Sufis and commenting on them, the third part sets out 
the major stages on the mystic path. The author 
frequently quotes al-Halladj, indicating that he lived 
in an environment favourable to mysticism but one 
in which Sufism had begun to deteriorate. According 
to the introduction, the book was written in response 
to this decay and with the intention of delineating 
true Sufism. 

Bibliography. In the article. (P. Nwyia) 

KALABAND (Ottoman) [see nafy], 

KALAH (Kalah, Kala, Kila, Killah), the 
mediaeval Arab geographers’ name for an island or 
peninsula ( djazira ) which played an important inter¬ 
mediary role in commercial and maritime relations 
between Arabia, India and China. It was particularly 
well-known for its tin mines, and the Arabic word 
kaPijkalaH [q.v.] for this metal derives from Kalah; 
the place was also portrayed as the centre of trade in 
camphor, bamboo, aloes, ivory etc. Its capital also 
was named Kalah (cf. e.g., al-Dimashkl, Cosmo- 
graphie, 152, 170); so too the sea which washed its 
shores and was very difficult to navigate was called 
the Bahr Kalah (e.g., al-Dimashki, op. cit., 152, 169). 

The identification of Kalah, of no small importance 
for the history of trade in the Indian Ocean, has 
engendered a vast bibliography. Various clues, the 
production of tin in particular, have suggested the 
Malacca peninsula; Walckenaer ( Nouvelles Annales 
des Voyages, Paris 1852, 19) was the first to identify 
Kalah with a town whose name is written as Quedah 
in the Portuguese sources, but is pronounced Kfidah; 
this town lies on the west bank of the Malacca 
peninsula (6° Lat. N.). The province of KSdah, 
watered by the Kalang River (see Ritter, Erdkunde, 
v, 20-1), is still of importance in this region of Malacca 
because of its brisk trade in tin; the town itself, 
though a flourishing port in the past, has declined 
considerably. 

Walckenaer’s identification was accepted by L. A. 
van der Lith (ed. of K. 'AdfdHb al-Hind, index), De 
Goeje (in De Gids, Amsterdam 1889, iii, 297), To- 
maschek (Die topogr. des indischen Seespiegels Mohit, 
Vienna 1897, 86) and G. Le Strange (tr. of Hamd 
Allah Mustawfi’s Nuzhai al-kulub, 194). Quatrem&re 
(in Journal des Savants, 1846, 734) and Yule and 
Burnell ( Hobson-Jobson„ 145) think it likely; the 
latter believe that Kalan should also be identified 
with Ptolemy’s KcoXt, but this town seems to have 
been situated elsewhere (cf. Pauly-Wissowa, art. Koli, 
xi, 1073). J. Sauvaget (Relation de la Chine et de I’lnde, 
Paris 1948, 43) favours this identification but points 
out that Kedah, KSrah (Kra isthmus) or even Keiang, 
north of the town of Malacca, are all possibilities. 
Although the Malay d is pronounced in such a way 
that an Arabic speaker might hear l, the Chinese 
transcribed the name as Ko-lo and the vocalization 
of the first syllable of K-lah is in fact unknown (P. 
Pelliot, Deux itiniraires de Chine en Inde d la fin 
du VIII• siecle, in Bull, de l'£cole fr. d'Extrlme- 
Orient, iv (1904), 351 n. 6). 

Moreover, it must be noted that G. Ferrand (in 
JA, 2nd series, xiv (1919), 214-33) came to reject 
the possibility of identifying KSdah with Kalah and 
to conclude: “geographically, between Qara = Kra, 
about 10° latitude North, and Kara, near K6dah, I 
prefer the first of these ports as the site of Kalah 
and its variants in the Arabic texts”; Ferrand’s study 
giving the reasons for his preferences has not been 
published, and the claims of Kfdah and KSlah (Kra) 
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cannot be considered as settled. Other reasonable 
suggestions for the site of Kalah are: in Ceylon (the 
port of GhSli, Galle, Galle Point; e.g., Reinaud, Rela¬ 
tions des voyages . . . Paris 1845, i, pp. lxi-lxii and Abu 
’ 1 -Fida’, Geographic, i, cdxiv, cdxviii-cdxix; Dulau- 
rier, in JA, 4th series, viii, 209), Malabar (Renaudot, 
cf. Ouseley, Travels . .i, London 1819, 53 n.) and 
Coromandel (Gildemeister, Script. Arab, de rebus 
Indicis loci, Bonn 1838, 57-8). 

Alongside Kalah, Arab geographers use the com¬ 
pound word KalSh-bar (e.g., Rel. de I'lnde et de la 
Chine, § 15; al-Mas'udl, Murudi, i, 330, 340 = tr. 
Pellat, §§ 361, 374), where bar is explained as deriving 
from the Sanskrit vdta, from which come vdd and vdr, 
“district”. However in Sanskrit and in Tamil param 
(= bdram in compounds) designates “the opposite 
coast” and is used by sailors from another country 
for the coast to which they usually travel; Relation 
(§ 15) gives two explanations (“kingdom” and 
“coast"), the second being the correct one, so al- 
Mas'udl (i, 340-374) was wrong when he took bar to 
mean “sea”. 

Bibliography: apart from references in the 
text: Ibn Khurradadhblh. 66; Diawalikl. Mu'-ar- 
rab, ed. Sachau, 56-7, 125; S. Maqbul Ahmad, 
India and the neighbouring territories in the Kitab 
Nuzhat al-Musht 5 q. .. ofal-Sharif al-Idrisi, Leiden 
i960, 116-7; Yaljut, index; KazwinI, Athar, ii, 38; 
Abu ’1 Fida’, Takwim, 375; BSkuwi, Talkhif al- 
dthdr, tr. de Guignes, in Notices et Extraits, ii, 405; 
Ibn al-Wardl, Kharidat al-*adidHb, Cairo 1324, 86; 
G. Ferrand, Relations des voyages . . ., Paris 1913-4, 
index; idem, in JA, 2nd series, xii (1918), 89, 109, 
xiii (1919), 312, 438 n. 2, 439-40, xiv (1919), 214-33, 
xxi (1923), 31; Uudud al- c dlam, 187. 

(M. Streck*) 

al-KALA‘ 1 , Abu ’l-RabI' SulaymAn b. MCsA b. 
SAlim al-IJimyarI al-BalansI, often known as Ibn 
SAlim al-KalA‘1, a Maliki scholar, historian, 
orator and poet from al-Andalus who traced back 
his genealogy to the Himyarite family of Dhu ’I-Kaia‘. 
Born in Ramadan 565/May-June 1170, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Murcia, he was still a child when his 
family moved to Valencia, where he began his studies, 
pursuing them in other Spanish cities, especially 
Cordoba. A pupil of Ibn Ma<ja‘ [q.v.], Ibn Hubaysh, 
Ibn ZarkAn and a number of other celebrated teach¬ 
ers, he discharged the office of khaftb at the Great 
Mosque of Valencia, and probably also that of had* ', 
his reputation, however, rested on his numerous 
works and on the eulogies bestowed on him by his 
disciples, principally Ibn al-Abb&r [q.v.], who was 
indebted to him for advice and assistance in under¬ 
taking the sequel ( Takmila) to the $ila of Ibn Bash- 
kuwil [f.v.]. Another of his pupils was al-Ru'aynl 
[q.v.], who maintained an unbroken correspondence 
with him and devoted a long notice to him in his 
Barndmadi. When forced to leave Valencia in 587/ 
1191, al-Kala'I composed an elegy on his exile which 
attests to his technical skill; the surviving fragments 
of his diwdn also reveal his talent as a poet. On his 
eventual return to Valencia, despite his advanced 
age he played an active part in the battle of Antsha 
(El Puig de Cebolla) which preceded the capture of 
the town by James I of Aragon (16 §afar 636/28 
September 1238) and there lost his life (20 Dhu ’I- 
Hidjdja 634/15 August 1237). Ibn al-AbbSr mourned 
his death in a marthiya of about 100 verses (see H. 
Mass6, intro, to the Iktifd 16-23, 40). 

Al-RalS 1 ! was the author of more than a score of 
works, but the only one which has been preserved 
is the Kitab al-Iktifd ’ fi maghdzi ’l-Muqfafd u/a T- 


thalatha T-khulafa* (Vol. i (all published), ed. H. 
Massl, Algiers-Paris 1931, Bibliotheca arabica, vi); 
this Sira KaldHyya, a history of the maghdsi of the 
Prophet and of the first three caliphs only, is based 
on sources many of which are now lost. The volume 
published by H. MassS covers the Prophet’s mission, 
the conversion of Hamza b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib and the 
emigration to Abyssinia. Some quotations from al- 
Iktifd * are to be found in al-Diyarbakri’s Ta’rikh 
al-khamis (Cairo 1283, 1302); Khurshld Ahmad Farik 
has published m Delhi (Indian Institute of Islamic 
Studies, 1970) from a Ms. preserved in Dar al-kutub 
(Cairo), as Ta’rikh al-ridda, the passages in al-Iktifd'’ 
relating to the Ridda [j.v.]. 

Most biographers of al-Kala'i agree on the list of 
his works; these reveal that this mujtaddith, cele¬ 
brated for his erudition and fine handwriting, was 
particularly concerned with the Companions of the 
Prophet (notably Kitab Mayddn al-sdbikin, etc.; al- 
Mu’-diam ft dhikr man wdfakat kunyatuh kunyat 
tawdiih min Safidbat al-Muftafa) and the transmis¬ 
sion of hadith (in particular, Ruwat al-Bukhdri wa- 
akhbaruh, in 4 vols.; Arba'un, etc.). Independently 
of his masters’ Afu'dfam, he collected his poetical 
works in a diwdn, as well as his correspondence and 
his khufbas (numbering about 80). Finally, we should 
note two imitations of al-Ma'arrl and a selection of 
proverbs. Although it is difficult to form a judgment 
on the sole basis of titles which are not always explic¬ 
it, it would appear that posterity did no injustice to 
al-Kal&'i in preserving from his voluminous output 
only the Iktifd ', a work which deserves some atten¬ 
tion. 

Bibliography: H. Mass6 has reproduced in his 
intro, to the Iktifd 5 the bibliographical accounts 
contained in: Ibn al-Khatib’s I hat a, al-Bashtakl’s 
abridgement of the I kata (Ms.), Ibn al-Abb&r’s 
Takmila (708, no. 1991 and additions, 540), 
Dhahabi’s Tadhkira (Haydarabad, iv, no. 14), 
Suyuti’s Tabakat al-huffdf (Gottingen 1833, iii, 56), 
Ibn Farbun’s Dibddi (Fez 1316, 125), Makkari’s 
Analectes (ii, 502, 655, 768), Najiri’s K. Zahr al- 
afndn (Fez 1314, i, 307), al-'Arabi al-Mashrafl’s 
Fath al-Manndn. To this list should be added: 
Ru'aynl, Barndmadi, ed. I. Shabbub, Damascus 
1381/1962, 66-72; M. Bencheneb, in Actes du XIV 
Congres des Orient., Paris 1907, iv, no. 334; Ibn 
al-‘Imad, Shadhardt, v, 164; Pons Boygues, 283-4, 
no. 239. See also Ibn al-Abbar, IJulla, ed. H. Mu’- 
nis, ii, 102, 215, 267; Bimyarf, Rawd mi*far, 32; 
Nubahl, Markaba, 119; Hadjdjt Khalifa, i, 388, 
v, 579; R. Basset, in Bull. Corr. Afr., 1884, 375; 
F. C. Seybold, in Homenaje a D. Fr. Codera, 
Saragossa 1904, 115 ff.; Brockelmann, I, 371, S I, 
634; F. Rosenthal, Muslim Historiography t , index. 

(Ch. Pellat) 

KALAM, in the sense of kalam Allah the Word 
of God, must here be distinguished from 1) kalam 
meaning Him al-kaldm [q.v.], “defensive apologetics”, 
or "the science of discourse” (on God); and 2) kalima 
[?.t\] which, in the expression kalimat Allah, means 
“a” (single) divine utterance. 

Kaldm Allah is found at least three times in the 
Kur’Sn (II, 75, IX, 6, XLVIII, 15). God spoke to the 
prophets (II, 253); He spoke "clearly” to Moses (IV, 
164, VII, 143), who had been chosen to transmit His 
messages and His Word (VII, 144); God does not 
speak to men "except by revelation or from behind a 
veil” (II, 118); but He has never spoken to the un¬ 
godly (II, 174, III, 77); and an idol made by man, 
such as the Golden Calf, cannot speak (VII, 148; cf. 
Ps. 115, 135). 
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In the list of “the most beautiful (divine) names” 
(cf. al-Asma’ al-Husna), neither kaldm nor muta- 
kallim is found. God speaks, but the Kur’an does 
not “name” Him as “speaker”. Kalim Allah, “God’s 
spokesman”, is the name of Moses. Yet in the treat¬ 
ises on “God, His existence and His attributes”, God 
is described as mutakallim (“speaking”), since He 
possesses kaldm. 

Two groups of questions arise: 1) on the basis of 
the kur’anic texts, kaldm, Word, is attributed to 
God and “theologians” were quick to examine the 
question of kaldm as a divine attribute ( sifa ); 
and 2) God having addressed His word to the proph¬ 
ets (II, 253), by antonomasia kaldm Allah designates 
the Kur’an, which gave rise to the problem of the 
relationship between the Kur’an and the 
Word as attribute. Throughout the centuries, this 
was to remain one of the most controversial ques¬ 
tions. 

I.—Kalam, a divine attribute. This problem 
is directly linked to reflections and debates on the 
nature of the Kur’an (created or uncreated). Did 
such discussions come into being, as has been fre¬ 
quently stated (by C. H. Becker, for example), 
through the wish to reply to the Christian theologians 
of Damascus, who proclaimed that the Logos, the 
Word of God, was both uncreated and creator ? No 
doubt this influenced the way in which the problem 
was posed in some instances, but the kur’anic source 
of the question is no less evident. 

If there is a Word of God, there is therefore a 
divine attribute of the Word, according to the most 
customary process of scriptural “determination" 
(tawkif). But of what sort is this attribute? And what 
relationship does it have to the divine Essence? 

a) The Mu'tazilites (and the Djahmiyya) denied 
that there was an uncreated Word subsisting in God, 
for “it cannot be established that there subsists in the 
soul an entity which could be called ‘word’ (kalam)'’ 
said the kadi ‘Abd al-Djabbar ( Mughni, vii, Khalk 
al-lfur'an, Cairo 1380/1961, 179). The expression 
“Word of God”, which should be retained, in fact 
signifies that God created in contingent beings 
phrases and words so that He could communicate His 
law to men.—b) The Falasifa and various related 
groups understood it to mean a divine, eternal Idea, 
a necessary emanation of the flux (fayd) which is 
bound to flow from the Prime Being, is received by 
the separate Intellects, transmitted to men by the 
illumination of the single Active Intellect and is 
broken down into words on account of the structure 
of mankind’s passive intellect (bi'l-kuwwa) .—c) Ac¬ 
cording to the Karramiyya, the Word of God is not 
strictly speaking eternal: God becomes the agent and 
speaker by producing within Himself ( ifidath fi 
’l-dhdt) the Act and the Word. It is therefore proper 
to speak of “an attribute of the Essence”, but one 
which has “begun”.—d) The “pious Forefathers” and 
the Hanbalite tradition affirm the absolute eternity 
of the Word, subsisting in God and revealing Him, 
communicated as and when God wishes in His co¬ 
eternal mystery.—e) Finally, the Ash'arites (and 
apparently also the Kullabiyya) affirm this same co¬ 
eternity: the kaldm Allah is kadim, uncreated and 
without beginning. But they distinguish (cf. II below) 
between the Word subsisting in the divine Essence, 
which is without speech (bawl), and its expression by 
means of letters and sounds. In itself, kaldm is not an 
“attribute of action” (fifat al-af’-al), like the Creation 
or the Decree; it is, like Will, Knowledge, Life, an 
attribute that is ma c dnt, “which adds a concept to the 
Essence” but itself subsists within the essence by the 


very existence of God. Thus al-Djuwaynl, after having 
argued at length against the Mu'tazilites, teaches that 
the Word is eternal, it is “an attribute of the Es¬ 
sence”, and has always the nature of a command¬ 
ment, a prohibition, or information. Therefore it 
applies to things which arise within time, without it¬ 
self having begun in time (cf. Irshad, text and Fr. tr., 
J. D. Luciani, Paris 1938, 73/120). On this point the 
Hanafl-MSturldl theses differ only in minor respects 
from the Ash'ari view. 

No doubt in order better to underline the bild kayf 
of the Word of God in comparison with human speech, 
later treatises make the following distinction: while 
the unity of divine attributes is said to be dependent 
on the '■akliyydt [q.v.], meaning that which human 
reason, illuminated by the Law, is fitted to sub¬ 
stantiate, the kaldm attribute of God—like Hearing, 
Sight and Visibility—is dependent on the samHyydt, 
knowledge which is available to man only ex audita, 
through the teaching of the prophets. The very exist¬ 
ence of these four attributes falls outside the scope of 
reason. 

II.—The Kur’an, Word of God. While every¬ 
one acknowledged the identification Kur’an = kaldm 
Allah, the various schools interpreted this according 
to different principles, which are outlined above. 
Logically, therefore, the arguments concerning the 
created or uncreated Kur’an are an application of the 
teaching on attributes, but in fact the positions 
adopted on the subject of the Kur’an took precedence 
and influenced developments relating to the attribute 
of the Word. 

a) the Mu'tazilite theory of the created Kur’an is 
based on the concept of word as speech, presuming 
articulation and movement, which would be incom¬ 
patible with pure divine immutability. All prophetic 
utterances, above all the Kur’an, may be called the 
“Word of God” in that they express what God wishes 
to communicate to mankind; but this Word is created 
on the lips of prophets or reciters, or on the pages 
where they are recorded. In the same way, when God 
spoke to Moses in the “burning bush”, strictly speak¬ 
ing it was the bush which spoke, through sounds and 
words directly created within it by God. 

b) It is not easy to define to its ultimate consequen¬ 
ces the thinking of the “pious Forefathers”, especially 
that of Ibn Hanbal. The affirmation that the Kur’an 
is the uncreated Word of God is absolute. The defini¬ 
tive thinking of Ibn Hanbal is that the Kur’an 
pertains not to the world of creation (khalk) but to the 
world of commandment ( amr ). Now, nothing apper¬ 
taining to amr can perish. “The Kur’an went out 
from God and will return to Him” ( l Akida, v, 313; 
quoted by H. Laoust, La profession de foi d'Ibn Balia, 
Damascus 1958, 84, n. 3); according to Ibn Batta, 
this applies to each word, each letter of the Book 
(ibid., 51/86). And anyone who asserts that the 
Kur’an is created, or reserves any doubt on this sub¬ 
ject, or simply refuses to make a pronouncement 
(wukuf), is impious (kafir)-, so too is anyone who 
refuses to condemn such a man as an unbeliever 
(takfir). When God makes His Word appear in a body, 
said Ibn Taymiyya (Fatdwa v, TisHniyya, Cairo 1329, 
265), He does not create anything in that body; it is 
He Himself who speaks, as He did in the bush which 
revealed to Moses: “I am God and there are no other 
gods but Me”. 

H. Laoust has made an excellent summary of Ibn 
Taymiyya’s thinking on this point, which is in itself 
an echo Hanball tradition ( Essai sur Its doctrines 
sociales et politiques de Taki-d-Din A hrnad B. Tai- 
miya, Cairo 1939, 171 and ref.). The attribute of 
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the Word is subordinate to the attribute of the Will 
(irdda). God speaks or (in opposition to the Salamiy- 
ya) ceases to speak when and how He wishes. His 
Word is at the same time “an idea, sounds and letters 
organized with an end in view (mafoud)" (H. Laoust, 
ibid.). It may convey information (ikhbar) or ordain a 
command (inshd’). In this last case, it will either 
bring about a creation (takwin: e.g., the five kur’anic 
kun) or formulate a law (/asAri'). -The Word is there¬ 
fore multiple in its formulation. It is also hierarchical¬ 
ly graded: the best of the suras is the Fatiha, followed 
by the sdrat al-Ikhlay, Kur’an, Tawrat and Indjil are 
indeed the Word of God, but the Kur’an is superior 
to the Tawrat, which itself is superior to the In<jjil. 

Are the pronunciation (lafz) and reading (tildwa) 
of the Kur’an by the faithful also uncreated ? The 
professions of faith of Ibn Hanbal declare that to as¬ 
sert that its pronunciation and reading are created, 
when the book is kaldm Allah, is the mark of the con¬ 
demned sect of the Djahmiyya ( C A kida I, 21, 32). Al- 
Barbahari makes the same assertion, adding that it 
is also dfahmi to opt for wukuf, a deferment of judg¬ 
ment, on this precise point. 

But there is a Hanbal! tradition which tends to 
qualify—or at least make more exact—the position 
of Ibn Hanbal. It is said that he protested vigorously 
against those who averred that pronunciation and 
reading were created; but he never adds that they 
were definitely uncreated. Ibn Taymiyya came to the 
following conclusion: those who hold that the pro¬ 
nunciation and reading of the Kur’an are uncreated 
are in fact similar to the Djahmiyya and thus to be 
condemned; but, also according to Ibn Hanbal, those 
who support the opposite view are guilty of “blame¬ 
worthy innovation" (bid c a). It was Abu Talib al- 
Makki, remarks H. Laoust (Essai.. . 172, n. 2), “who 
attributed to Ibn Hanbal the dogma that recitation 
of the Kur’an is uncreated”. Was this in fact a posi¬ 
tion of reserve ( lawakkuf) which Ibn Hanbal adopted 
for fear that such an uncreated recitation would lead 
to the acceptance of hulul, an “infusion” of divine 
substance in the reciter? Ibn Taymiyya avoided 
saying that the lafz was uncreated and confined him¬ 
self to asserting: “The Word (kaldm) is the Word of 
God, and the voice (yawt) is the voice of the reciter” 
(ibid., 172), and again: “When men recite the Kur’an, 
or when they write it down on paper, the Kur’Sn 
remains in reality (hakikai an ) the Word of God. A 
word, in fact, can be attributed only to him who first 
formulated it and in no respect to him who transmits 
it or spreads it abroad” (tr. H. Laoust, Ibn Batta, 85, 
note referring to Wdsifiyya, 22). 

c) The Ash'arites and Hanafites-Maturldites 
preferred a compromise to this prudent lawakkuf. 
Their solution was presen ted, especially by the earliest 
scholars, as the middle way between the Mu'tazilites 
and those whom they called Ifashwiyya: according 
to the latter, the Kur’an was uncreated, not only on 
the lips and in the hearts of the faithful but also in so 
far as it was reproduced in writing on paper; following 
a khabar attributed to 'A’isha, whatever lies between 
the two covers of the book is the Word of God (and 
thus uncreated). 

The thesis of the Kur’an as the Word of God, 
eternal and uncreated, was forcefully proclaimed in 
the professions of faith of al-Ash'arl (Ibana, ed. Cairo 
1348, 10; Makaldt al-Islamiyyin, ed. Cairo 1369/1950, 
i, 321); and also in the Wasiyyat Abi Ifanifa (article 
9) and the Fikh Akbar II (article 3) and III (article 
16). Al-Ash'ar! cites the authority of Ibn Hanbal. 
Throughout the centuries, the schools remained faith¬ 
ful to this total affirmation. 


But what part of the kaldm^illah is communicated 
by the prophets and recited or read by the faithful ? 
Al-Ash'ari’s professions of faith are silent on this 
point; yet on the other hand the problem is posed in 
basic Hanafl-Maturldl texts. The Kur’an, says the 
Wasiyyat Abi Ifanifa (article 9), the uncreated Word 
of God, inspired and revealed by Him, “is not He, 
nor other than He, but His real Attribute, written in 
the copies, recited by the tongues, preserved in the 
breasts, yet not residing there. The ink, the paper, 
the writing are created, for they are the work of 
men. The word of God on the other hand in un¬ 
created, for the writing and the letters and the words 
and the verses are manifestations (dalala) of the 
Kur’an for the sake of human needs. The word of 
God on the other hand is self-existing in His Essence, 
and its meaning is understood by means of these 
things. Whoso sayeth that the word of God is created, 
he is an infidel (kafir) regarding God.. . His speech 
being recited or written and retained in the heart, 
yet never dissociated from Him” (tr. Wensinck, 
The Muslim Creed, 127). Fikh Akbar II (article 
3) goes further as far as this distinction is con- 
oerned: “Our pronouncing, writing and reciting 
the Kurban is created, whereas the Kur’an itself is 
uncreated.” 

What exact relationships can be established be¬ 
tween the divine attribute of the Word and the 
Kur’an, read, written or recited ? A venerable tradi¬ 
tion distinguishes between the heavenly Kur’an, 
written for all eternity on the “protected table” 
(lawli tnahfuz [9.11.]) and the earthly and created 
books. Burning one of these earthly Kur’ans would 
not destroy the Word of God. Certain later writers, 
such as al-Fudali, wondered if the words which 
“descended” on the Prophet were the very words of 
God (those of the lawh al-mahfuz) or the words spoken 
by the Angel. 

Ash'ari answers were usually more elaborate. In 
an analysis reproduced by Ibn Harm, al-Bakillanl 
explains that the Kur’an is the Word of God in the 
sense that it is an "expression” (Hbara) of it (see 
A. J. Wensinck, The Muslim creed, Cambridge 1932, 
151, and El 1 , D. B. Macdonald, s.v. Kalam and 
refs.). He says further: "The kaldm is an entity 
(ma'na) subsisting within the soul (kdHm bi ’l-nafs) 
which sometimes expresses itself in audible sounds” 
(Tamhid, ed. R. J. McCarthy, Baghdad-Beirut 1957, 
251). 

This distinction led to the famous theory of the 
kaldm al-nafs or kaldm nafsi, the internal word, 
which, as we have seen, was rejected by the Mu'ta¬ 
zilites. Al-Djuwayni stresses this point forcefully 
(Irshad, 58-78/98-131; see also his Luma'). We have 
a brief and clear account of it in al-Ghazall’s Iktisad 
(ed. Cairo, n.d., 80). It is not true that there can be 
no speech without letters and sounds. Internal 
speech, “the discourse of the soul”, kaldm al-nafs, 
is a reality. The attribute of the Word, subsisting 
in the divine Essence, is first and foremost this 
internal Word in God, which is eternal and uncreated, 
without future or past, without multiplication or 
division. It in is no way impossible that God makes it 
manifest ad extra by created sounds and letters. It is 
essentially in this that prophetic revelation resides. 
Contrary to the belief of the Mu'tazilites, it is not a 
matter of words created in certain bodies. It is in¬ 
deed God who speaks, but through sounds and letters 
belonging to the world of creation which manifest and 
express His single and immutable W'ord. Later 
Ash'ari and Maturid! manuals take up these points 
again with greater or lesser felicity (e.g., al-Badjuri, 
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Hdshiya . . . c aid Diawharat al-lawhid, ed. Cairo 1352/ 
1934 , 43 )- 

Finally, it should be noted that if “the Word of 
God is one attribute without multiplicity” (al- 
Badjuri, ibid.), its manifestation through verbal 
words allows us to make a distinction in the Kur’an 
between information and commandment as the An¬ 
cients insisted (cf. above, the Hanbali doctrine). In 
turn, commandment may be divided into prohibition, 
promise and threat; but these are “distinctions made 
by reason” (aksdm iHibariyya ; ibid.). 

d) In the modern period, Muhammad 'Abduh 
emphasized the Ash'ari distinctions to the extent of 
presenting an answer which seems an attempt at a 
synthesis between Ash £ arism and Mu'tazilism (see 
Risalat al-tawhid, Cairo 1353, 44 ff.): the Word is an 
eternal attribute of the essence; the Kur’an is the 
Word of God without any intermediary, but in as 
much as it is expressed in words that are uttered or 
written down, recited or read, it belongs to the world 
of creation. In this sense it can be said that God 
created the Rur’an, but without the intervention of 
any creature. 

Bibliography: As well as references within the 
article, all manuals on u$iil al-din and Him al-kaldm 
and all works in European languages devoted to 
these disciplines contain a chapter or some para¬ 
graphs on kalam as an attribute of God. 

(L. Gardet) 

KALAM, theology [see ‘ilm al-kalam]. 

KALAM (xaXajxog, reed), the reed-pen used for 
writing in Arabic script. It is a tube of reed cut 
between two knots, sliced obliquely (or concave) at 
the thicker end and with the point slit, in similar 
fashion to the European quill and later the steel pen. 
The reed has to be very firm so that it does not wear 
away too quickly; the best kind comes from W'Ssi( 
and grows in the marshes (bafdHft) of ‘Irak, but those 
from the swamps of Egypt (al-Mukaddasi, BGA, iii, 
203, 1 . 13) or from Faris were also recommended. 
Those from a rocky ground were called sukhri, those 
from the seashore bahri (Ibn 'Abd Rabbibi, al s Ikd 
al-farid, Bulak 1876, ii, 221, 1 . 18 ff., al-Kalkashandl, 
Subh al-a'-sha, ii, 441, 1 . 7 f.). It is allowed to steep like 
hemp and is kept in the water until its skin has taken 
on a beautiful dark brown colour. Its fibres should be 
quite straight so that the slit may also be even. After 
the nib of the kalam has been cut, it is laid on a long, 
flat piece of ivory or bone mikaffa, which is specially 
used for this purpose; the point is then slit with a 
sharp transverse cut with a special very sharp knife 
with a long handle (penknife, Turkish kalamtirdsh). 
The length of the reed-pen should be, according to 
Ibn Mukla, 12-16 finger-breadths or a span, but could 
not exceed this by more than the length of the d£ilfa 
(nib). The width should be that of the index and the 
little finger (al-Kalkashandl, op. cit., ii, 444,11. 14-16), 
but a medium thickness—not too long or short, not 
bent or curved—would be the best one (al-Kalkash- 
andi, op. cit., ii, 440, 11 . 16-19). The internode should 
not be too long. The pen should also not be dry, 
although well-ripened; it should be browned by the 
sun, golden, shining like a pearl and silvery on the 
sides. 

Each kind of script needed a special pen, and the 
cutting of the nib ( diilfa ) was an art in itself. It 
was the prime necessity for good handwriting, and 
excellent cutting was considered as “half the script”. 
It is worth noting that in the Fatimid period a kind 
of "fountain-pen” was invented in Egypt. 

The part of the point to the left of the incision is 
called insi, “human”, because it is turned towards the 


writer, and the right wahshi, “savage”. If the former 
is slightly softer than the latter so much the better. 
It became a rule that in the kinds of writing called 
naskh, thuluth and rika c the wahshi side ought to be 
twice as broad as the insi side; in the kinds called 
diwani and kirma, it is the other way about. The 
nasta c lik is written with a pen slit exactly down the 
centre. 

To protect the kalam from damage it is kept in 
a holder (mifrlama). These are of two kinds; 1) a 
metal box in the form of a long flat tube closed 
at one end by a lid with hinges and often adorned 
with arabesques. Attached to it is an inkwell (dawat, 
popularly dawaya). This kind of holder is peculiar to 
the Arabs. In Ottoman Turkish it is called diwit 
(from Ar. dawat)-, at an earlier period it was also 
called hubur (strictly, plur. of kabr "grave”) by the 
Ottoman Turks, a word which is found as early as 
Abu Yusuf, Kitab al-Kharadi (Cairo 1302, p. 17), 
with the meaning of “holder”, “case”; 2) a papier- 
mhchp box adorned with lacquerwork. In it is a 
drawer which also holds an inkwell. This kind is used 
particularly in Persia and is called kalamddr, “pen- 
box”. 

Sura LXVIII of the Kur’an ( Surat Nun) is some¬ 
times called S&rat al-Kalam from its opening: “N.— 
By the pen and what they write...”. According to 
the traditions quoted by al-Tabari (Tafsir, Bulak 
1323-30, xxix, 107) the kalam was the first thing 
created by God so that He could write down events 
to come. Two explanations have been given of this 
halam: 1) the implement used for writing, a divine 
gift like the latter; 2) a kalam of light, as long as the 
distance from heaven to earth, which wrote down all 
things that are to happen until the last judgment (cf. 
Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, Mafafih al-Ghayb, Cairo 1278, 
vi, 330; Mutahhar b. Tahir al-Makdisi, Kitab al-baii * 
wa 'l-la’rikh, ed. Huart, i, text 161 f., tr. 149). 

The kalam is the emblem or symbol of the 
administrative services as opposed to the sayf, which 
marks the military officer. Ibn al-VVardi (d. 749/1349) 
wrote a Mufdkharat al-sayf wa 'l-ka/am and Ibn 
Nubata (d. 768/1366) a work with a similar title; 
Djalal al-DIn Muhammad b. Asad al-Dawanl (d. 907/ 
1501), 'AH b. 'Abd al-'Aziz Umm al-Walad-zade (d. 
920/1514) and Klnall-zade (d. 979/1572) each wrote 
a Risdla Kalamiyya on the same subject (Brockel- 
mann, II, 140, 211, 430, 433). 

Bibliography: Al-Kalkashandl, Subh al-a‘shd, 
ii, Cairo 1331, 434-5; A. P. Pihan, Notice stir les 
divers genres d’Uriture. . . des Arabes, etc., Paris 
1856, 47 f.; Cl. Huart, Les calligraphes e t mini a- 
turistes de Vorient musulman, Paris 1908, 13, 16, 17 
(with pictures); L. Th. Bogdanow, Persia (in Rus¬ 
sian), St. Petersburg 1909, 81; F. Sarre and F. R. 
Martin, Die Ausstellung von Meisterwerken mu- 
hammedanischer Kunst in Miinchen, 1910, Munich 
1912, ii, Plate 152; A. Grohmann, Arabische 
Paldographie, I. Teil (Denkschr. Akad. d. Wissen- 
schaften), Vienna 1967, 117-23. 

(Cl. Huart—[A. Grohmann]) 
KALAM. In Ottoman usage the word halam, 
pronounced kalem, was used figuratively to designate 
the secretariat of an official department or service, 
and then came to be the normal term for an admin¬ 
istrative office. This usage has survived in modern 
Turkish, and is also current in Arabic. (Ed.) 

RALAMDAN [see kalam, kitaba]. 
RALAMKARI (from Persian kalam, “pen”, and 
kar, "work”), the hand-painted and resistdyed 
cottons of India, also known as chintz (from the 
Western Indian vernacular word chiUa, “spotted 
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cloth”). In true kalamkdri, printing-blocks are not 
employed. The design is sometimes drawn free-hand, 
but more commonly “pounced” applied by 

rubbing powdered charcoal through a perforated 
paper stencil), after which the mordants (fixing- 
agents), some of the colours themselves, and the 
wax-resist which protects parts of the fabric during 
red and blue dyeing operations, are applied by hand, 
with kalams made of reed or bamboo. The .kalams 
incorporate a cotton wad or hair ball impregnated 
with the colour or with wax. Although India had 
understood the principles of mordant-dyeing for at 
least 2,000 years (there is some evidence that is was 
even practised in the Harappa civilization, c. 2000 
B.C.) there are no surviving specimens of the work 
earlier than about 1600 A.D. The finest kalamkdris of 
that period were made in the hinterland of Masulipa- 
tam (Golconda), the craftsmen being Hindus who 
worked mainly under the patronage of Muslims and 
Europeans, although some were also produced as 
temple-hangings. Throughout the 17th and 18th 
centuries, large quantities were shipped to Europe by 
the Dutch, English and French East companies and 
had an important influence on the decorative arts of 
the West. Laws were introduced in France and Eng¬ 
land to forbid importation in the interests of home 
industry, but they were often defied. When the laws 
were relaxed in the second half of the 18th century, 
the fate of the trade was already sealed by advances 
in European technology, and in particular by the ap¬ 
plication of the copperplate process to fabric-printing. 
Henceforth the standard of the craft in India declined. 

Bibliography. J. Irwin and Katharine B. 
Brett, Origins of chintz, London 1970; Census of 
India, 1961, ii, part VII-A (1): Selected crafts of 
Andhra Pradesh. (J. Irwin) 

al-KALAMMAS, appellation bestowed on the 
man who, according to tradition, was the first nasi 5 
[q.v.] of the Arabs, Hudhayfa b. ‘Abd b. Fukaym 
b. ‘Adi, of the Banu Malik b. Kinana; al-Marzubani 
(Mu'diam, 250), however, echoes a tradition accord¬ 
ing to which al-Kalammas al-Akbar was ‘Adi, great¬ 
grandfather of Hudhayfa, and al-Tabari (Tafsir, Bu- 
lak 1327/1909, x, 2) states that three men were the 
first to be designated nasi', but he does not mention 
Hudhayfa by name. However he does mention him in 
this respect in Annates, i, 1134. According to al- 
Mas'udl (Murudj, iii, 116 •— §965), the latter bore 
the kunya of Abu J l-Kalammas, while biographers of 
al-Djalji? [q.v.], a mawld of this family (see Milieu, 51 
and biblio.), attribute this kunya to a nasi 5 by the 
name of ‘Amr b. Hal*, who does not appear in the 
current lists (much later it was borne by ‘UthmJn b. 
‘Ubayd Allah b. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar; see al-Tabari, 
index; Abu T-Faradj, Makaiil at-J'dlibiyyin, 296). 
It is probable that al-Mas'udl’s Abu ’I-Kalammas 
derives from a confusion with the kunya of the last 
of the nasa'a, Abu ThumJma, a contemporary of the 
Prophet. The function of nasi' was handed down from 
father to son for several generations (Caussin, Essai, 
i, 244, who dates the institution from 412 A.D.) un¬ 
til the aforesaid Abu Thumama. The latter’s geneal¬ 
ogy differs according to the various writers: Ibn al- 
Kalbl-Caskel (Tab. 47) called him DjunJda b. Umay- 
ya b. ‘Awf b. Kal‘ b. Hudhayfa, and in the Sira (i, 44) 
he appears as DjunSda b. ‘Awf b. Umayya b. Kal‘/ 
Kala' b. ‘Abbad b. Hudhayfa; Ibn Habib ( Muhabbar, 
157) and al-Birunl (Chronology, 12) add another 
Hal‘/Hala‘ between ‘AbbSd and Hudhayfa. On the 
other hand, however, Ibn Nubata (Sarb,, 406) makes 
al-Kalammas a contemporary of Hind bint al-Khuss 
[q.v.], who was thought to be responsible for intro¬ 


ducing taboos relating to certain domestic animals 
which Allah denies having introduced (Kur’an, V, 
102/103). 

The direct descendants of Hudhayfa were known 
collectively as al-Kalamis, the plural of kalammas, 
the meaning of which is not clear; Arabic dictionaries 
give the meaning of the word as “sea, copious well” 
(cf. kalammas in LA, s.v.) and, by extension, “a 
generous, able man” etc. It may be related to kdmds 
(okeanos) and perhaps also to calendas, as A. Moberg 
has suggested (An-Nasi' in der islam. Tradition, 
Lund-Leipzig 1931, 44, 53-4). 

Bibliography: in the article. (Ch. Pellat) 

KALANDAR, name given to the members of a 
class of dervishes which existed formerly, es¬ 
pecially in the 7th/i3th century, in the Islamic world, 
within the area extending from Almallk in Turkestan 
in the east to Morocco in the west; they resembled, 
with some minor differences, the “hippies” of today, 
distinguishing themselves from other Muslims by 
adopting Malamatiyya [j.v.] doctrines and by their 
unconventional dress, behaviour and way of life. 
The origin of the term has not yet been established: 
it is first encountered in a rubdH of Baba Tahir 
‘Uryani (JA, 8th series, 1885, vi, 516) and in a short 
treatise entitled Kalandar-ndma (ed. Sultan Husayn-i 
Tabanda-i GunabadI, Tehran 1319, pp. 87-95) hy the 
well-known sufi 'Abd Allih-i An$ari (d. 481/1088-9). 

It passed into Arabic in the form karandal (see 
SafadI, al-Wdfi bi 'l-wafaydt, Berlin, Westdeutsche 
Bibliothek, Ms. Orient, fol. 3145, f. 3a f.; Dozy, 
Suppl., ii, 340) and kalandar (al-Nu'aymi, Tanbih al- 
tdlib wa irshad al-daris, al-Tandji’s Ms., f. 368b f.). 
The suggestions put forward that the word derives 
from Persian kalandar (“ugly and ungainly man”; 
“a whittled piece of wood put behind a door to stop 
it opening”, Burhan-i kdti ', ed. M. Mu'In, Tehran 
1342, ii, 1680a), Persian kaldntar (from kaldn, “large, 
great”) (ibid.), or from Greek kaletor, from the root 
kaleo (Ivanov, Truth-workers, p. 60, note 1) are still 
no more than hypotheses (cf. Burhdn-i kdti*, iii, 1540, 
editor’s note 3). In Turkish, it came to mean “a 
dervish who has withdrawn from the world and who 
wanders about like a vagabond; a man who has 
renounced all worldly things and who has seen the 
truth, a philosopher” (see Sami, lidmus-i Tiirki, 
Istanbul 1318, ii, 1081; cf. J. W. Redhouse, Turkish- 
English dictionary, Istanbul 1921, 1471). 

There exists, especially in Turkish works, vivid 
and detailed information concerning the kalandar’ s 
outward appearance: they are depicted in the chapter 
on them in the Kh w ddia-i Diihdn wa natidfa-i dfdn, 
by the ioth/i6th-century Turkish writer WabidI (Is¬ 
tanbul University Library, Ms. TY 9504, f. 31b), as 
clean-shaven, with shaven eyebrows and heads, 
wearing a conical hat of woven hair and a yellow 
or black shawl, and carrying a drum and a standard 
(*alam) ; to this should be added the information con¬ 
cerning the appearance of the dervishes connected 
with the Abdalan-I Rum and the Shams! groups (cf. 
WabidI, ibid., ff. 2oa-2ib). 

In an illustration to Nicolas de Nicolay’s Les na¬ 
vigations. . . (Lyons 1567) and reproduced in Blaise 
de Vigenbre’s translation (Paris 1612) of Chalco- 
condyles, the kalandar is wearing a coarse garment 
of horse-hair which reaches only to just below the 
hips; his hair and face are completely clean-shaven; 
on his head is a felt hat with a horse-hair brim of 
one hand’s lengthl He is wearing rings in his ears, 
on his wrists and on his genitals. 

There were great similarities between the kalan- 
dars and the Haydarl, Djaml and BektashI sects. 
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which differed to some extent in their appearance 
and dress but had adopted the same way of life 
(WabidI, ff. 43a, 57b ff60a ff.; cf. Turk halk edebiyah 
ansiklopedisi, no. I, p. 52b; Faldn, Ta’-rifdt, 1 st. Un. 
Lib., Ms. TY 3051, f. 13b). In Old Ottoman texts, the 
words Ishlk and tor la k are used as equivalents of 
kalandar (Tiirk halk edebiyah ansiklopedisi, p. 34a). 

In the Punjab, the word kalender usually means 
“a trainer of performing monkeys” (see Rose, Glossary 
oj the tribes of Punjab and N. W. Frontier, iii, 257). 

Bibliography: In the text. (Tahsin Yazici) 

KALANDARIYYA, n ame of a Muslim (arika 
and, earlier, name given to a (not strictly organized) 
movement, which probably began after the appear¬ 
ance of the Malamatiyya [j.e.] (3rd/qth century) and 
whose adherents, holding in general to Malami doc¬ 
trines, gave them a different interpretation; as 
manifested in the 7th/i3th century, the movement 
was strongly under Buddhist influence (see M. Habib, 
Chishti mystics . . ., in Med. Ind. Qtly., i/2 (1950), n. 1). 
The existence of the movement in Khurasan in the 
5th/nth century is clearly attested; its adherents 
then may have been Buddhist ascetics maintaining 
their Buddhist beliefs and way of life under a Muslim 
guise; alternatively, the (earlier) Malamis had been 
inspired by such Buddhist ascetics. Since the kalan- 
dars looked with envy at the way of life of these 
Indian ascetics (see Khatib-i Farisi, Mandkib-i 
Carnal al-Din-i Said, ed. T. Yazici, Ankara 1972, 12), 
the second alternative is more likely. The movement 
was at first confined to individuals and to the eastern 
Islamic world (Khurasan. Turkestan, etc.); its spread 
westward, in the early 7th/i3th century, is due to 
the activities of Djarnal al-DIn al-Sawi (d. ca. 630/ 
1223-3). Until his day the movement, like the Mala¬ 
matiyya, possessed general basic principles, but re¬ 
mained no more than a corpus of ideas; al-Sawi, 
systematizing and adding to this corpus, produced in 
effect a new movement—so new, that in some 
sources (e.g., Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Khatib. 
Fusfdt al-’-adala, ed. O. Turan, in Fuad Kopriilii 
Armagam, Istanbul 1953, 555 ff.) he is represented 
as the founder not of the Kalandariyya but of the 
Diawlakivva branch of the Kalandariyya. The 
history of the movement must therefore be treated 
in two phases, before and after al-Sawi. 

In the first phase, the basic principles of the 
movement consisted of a kind of existentialism. 
Whereas the Malamatis, without boasting or ostenta¬ 
tion, carried out scrupulously God’s commands, the 
Kalandaris sought to destroy all custom and tradition 
and to conceal their actions from public view (Diami. 
Nafahat, Turkish tr. by Lami‘I, Istanbul 1289, 20; 
cf. al-Suhrawardl, c A war if, Cairo 1358/1939, 56-7, 
partial Eng. tr. in J. S. Trimingham, The Sufi Orders 
in Islam, Oxford 1971, 267). Al-Suhrawardi’s des¬ 
cription is supported by the statements of kalandars 
in 'Abd Allah-i Ans&ri’s Kalandar-ndma (ed. Sultan 
Husayn-i Tabanda-i Gunabadi, Tehran 1319 s., 87 ff.), 
which presents a system of thought advocating inner 
contentment, the unimportance of learning, the 
avoidance of all display, and contempt for the 
transient world and everything in it (op. cit., pp. 
88 f.). 

In practically any society some individuals, natu¬ 
rally enough, will adopt such ideas; but their sys¬ 
tematization was probably due to the influence of 
Indian ascetics. In fhe 3rd/9th century there were to 
be found in Mesopotamia and adjacent regions 
wandering non-Muslim ascetics, practising poverty, 
seeking uprightness (sidljs), purification and sanctity, 
traveling in pairs and never spending two nights in 


the same place (Djabiz. Hayawan, iv, 147; cf. I. Gold- 
ziher, Le dogme et la loi de TIslam, Paris 1920, p. 133). 
It is very possible that Muslim ascetics, impressed 
by these holy men, looked for, and found, in the 
Kur’an (e.g., X, 112) and in hadith the authority to 
imitate them. 

Apart from Ansarl's Kalandar-ndma, no work is 
known which treats of the movement before the be¬ 
ginning of the 7th/i3th century, the time when it at¬ 
tracted the attention of the whole Muslim world, no 
doubt because of the appearance of Djarnal al-DIn 
al-Sawi, with his unusual style of dress, and his at¬ 
traction of adherents. He and his followers shaved 
the beard, the moustache, the eye-brows and the 
head; they wore a hair-cloth garment; and they re¬ 
garded any action as licit. Such distinctive behaviour 
provoked reaction in some, attracted others, and 
caused them to be mentioned in several literary 
works. Al-Sawi probably died in about 630/1232 (the 
birthdate 382/992-3 given in his Mandkib (ed. T. 
Yazici, Ankara 1972, intr. p. iv, text p. 5; cf. M. F. 
Kopriiliizade, Andolu’da isldmiyet, offprint from 
EFM, p. 52) is to be rejected). The name djawlakiyya 
presumably arose from the founder’s distinctive garb 
(Pers. djawlakh, “sack-cloth”). The Diawlakivva 
(under that name) had penetrated into Anatolia in the 
first half of the 7th/i3th century (see O. Turan, loc. 
cit. above; cf. Djalal al-Din al-Rumi, Mathnawi, ed. 
Nicholson, i, 18). Convents of the movement were 
found principally in Anatolia and Egypt, but the 
movement itself spread as far as the Magfcrib and 
India (see Fakhr al-Din ‘Iraki, c Ushshdfc-ndma, ed. 
and tr. A. J. Arberry, Oxford 1939, 2-26; cf. Dawlat- 
shah, pp. 215 f.; Diami. Nafahat, Turk, tr., p. 671). 

Kalandars were numerous in Syria and Egypt in 
the 7th/i3th and 8th/i4th centuries, and their uncon¬ 
ventional behaviour occasionally produced a reactiod 
from the authorities: thus in 761/1360 the Mamluk 
sultan al-Malik al-Nasir obliged them to adopt normal 
dress. They were found in Anatolia in the first half 
of the 7th/i3th century (cf. Afliki, Mandkib al-'-drifin, 
ed. T. Yazici, ii, 596; Fr. tr. Huart, ii, 100; cf. 
O. Turan, op. cit., p. 561), and in the Ottoman period 
(they were active until the I2th/i8th century) are 
referred to also under other names: Abdaldn-i Rum. 
Shamsivdn. etc. "Abdals” are recorded from the early 
8th/i4th century (see, e.g., the Vildyetndme of 
Hadjdji Bektash, ed. A. Golpmarh, Istanbul 2958, 
46). In the ioth/i6th century, attacks on such 
dervish-groups began: a certain WSbidI wrote his 
Kh w ddja-i Diihdn wa Natidja-i Didn (in the press, 
ed. T. Yazici) as a condemnation of the adherents 
of ten farinas of this type; and in the next century, 
when they were still active, Karakash-zade ‘Umar 
Ef. produced a modernized redaction of Wabidi’s 
work (iVur al-hudd li-man ihtadd, Istanbul 1286). 
When later authors (e.g., Harlri-z 4 de Kemil al-Din, 
WasdHl al-hakd^ik fi baydn saldsil al-fard^ik, Ms 
Fatih 432, ff. 74 v. ff.) allege that the Kalandariyya 
derives from the Mawlawiyya, they are misled by the 
fact that the dress of the Shamsiyya, a branch of the 
Mawlawiyya, resembled that of the Kalandars. In 
Anatolia Kalandars are also called Ishlk and torlak. 

In Iran the usual name was Kalandar (Tiirk halk 
edebiyatt ansiklopedisi, p. 34). In the $afawid period 
they were numerous, especially around Ardabil (A. 
Olearius, Vermehrte.. . Reisebeschreibung, n. p. 1656, 
685). 

The movement was firmly established in India as 
early as the reign of Iltutmush (607/1210-633/1236) 
see M. Habib, in Med. Ind. Qtly., i/2 (1950), 3). In 
the 7th/i3th century Kalandar-type dervishes came 
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to Delhi, and aroused curiosity by their odd behaviour 
(Diva’ al-Dln Baranl, TaHikh-i Firuz-shdhi, Calcutta 
1860-2, 202); especially in the Punjab and in Sind 
they influenced such personalities as Fakhr al-DIn 
'Iraki (d. 686/1287-8), Amir Husaynl (d. 718/1318-9) 
and Shahbaz Kalandar (‘Uthman-i Marandl, d. 724/ 
1324). They had convents in the neighbourhood of 
Delhi. They flourished particularly in the 7th/r 3th 
and 8th/i4th centuries (Baranl, op. tit., p. 560), but 
were later absorbed into other orders (C. A. Storey, 
Persian literature, i/2, 1036). 

Doctrines. Influenced by Hindu and Buddhist 
(especially Mahayana and Sangha) traditions, the 
Kalandariyya were distinguished from other Muslim 
orders by the following features: (1) The shaving of 
the head, eye-brows and face (especially after the 
time of al-SawI) in order fully to reveal the beauty 
of the face. (2) The wearing of a khirka] in India 
the usual garb was a blanket over the body and a 
blanket or a cotton sash round the waist ( Khayr al- 
madialis, no. xxxviii; Siyar al- c arifin, p. 119; Mand- 
kib-i Kh*ddia-i Diihdn. quoted in Manakib-i Carnal 
al-Din-i Savi, intr. p. xi); (3) The wearing round the 
neck and on the arms of iron rings called baydariyya 
(FawdHdal-fuwad, 25 Diumada I, 708). (4) Austerities 
and seclusion were not considered important, and 
they were lax in following the obligatory precepts and 
practices of Islam, usually refraining from engaging 
in worship (Makrlzi, Khifaf, iv, 301), or at least in 
corporate worship ( Siyar al- c drifin, p. 97). (5) They 
usually subsisted on charity, owned nothing but a 
few personal possessions, and did not marry. They 
were notorious for their coarse behaviour (Makrlzi, 
loc. tit.). The adherent should remain unmoved by 
any ill-treatment and never feel sorrow or grief; he 
should be satisfied with one morsel of food and one 
garment; he should absolutely eschew hypocrisy 
(riyd 3 ); he should despise all precious objects; he 
should remain aloof from the mass of the population 
and always be on the move; and he should always 
love a beautiful countenance ( Matiakib-i Carnal al- 
Din-i Savi, intr. pp. xii f.). In spite of the obligation 
to keep on the move, some kalandars did settle in 
convents, in Egypt and Syria and («.g., in the 7th/i3th 
century) in Konya (AfiakI, loc. cit.). 

Bibliography: Further to references in the 
text: Makrlzi, Khitat. BulJk 1870, ii, 332 f.; Ibn 
Battuta, i, 61-4; Farishta, TaHlkh-i Hind, Bombay 
1831, ii, 774; Burhdn-i Rati', ed. M. Mu'In, Tehran 
1342 s., iii, 1540, 1670; A. Olearius, Persianischer 
Rosenthal, Schleswig 1654, book 8, § 67; de Sacy, 
Chrest. Arabe', i, 263 ff.; Notes et Extr., xii, 341; 
d’Ohsson, Tableau *, iv, 664; J. P. Brown, The 
Darvishes, ed. H. A. Rose, London 1927; A. le 
Chatelier, Les confrtries musulmanes du Hedjaz, 
Paris 1887, 253 ff.; R. du Mans, Estat de la Perse 
en 1660, ed. Schefer, Paris 1890, 216; F. Babinger, 
in Isl., xi (1921), 94 n.; J. S. Trimingham, The Sufi 
Orders in Islam, Oxford 1971, 264-9. 

(TahsIn Yazici) 

RALANSUWA [see libas]. 

KALANTAR (Pers. kalan, “big, great") is used in 
the 8th/i4th and 9th/i5th centuries to mean “leader” 
(cf. Hafif Abru, Cinq opuscules de Ifafif-i Abru con- 
cernant Thistoire de I’lran au temps de Tamerlan, ed. 
F. Tauer, Prague 1959, 7; Mu'In al-DIn Natanzi, 
Muntakhab al-tawdrikh-i muHni, ed. J. Aubin, Tehran 
I 957. 257, 258, 261), and occurs especially with 
reference to the tribal and military classes. The 
phrase il va ulis va kaldntardn va sar khaylan va 
a ( rab va alisham va farik-i BaliU is found in a docu¬ 
ment dated 874/1470 issued by Uzun Hasan for the 


government of Khurasan and Transoxania (Asndd va 
mukatabdt-i ta'rikhi-i Iran, ed. ‘Abd al-Husayn 
NavS*!, Tehran 1962, 322), in which kaldntardn 
clearly means tribal leaders (cf. also the phrase 
kaldntardn va tiishmdldn va sar khayldn-i il va ulusdt 
in a farman of Shah §afl dated 1043/1634, Yak sad 0 
pdndiah asnad-i taHikhi, ed. Djahangir Ka^im- 
makaml, Tehran 1969, 44). From the late 9th/i5th 
century onwards kaldntar designates (i) an official 
belonging to the “civil" hierarchy in charge of a town 
or district or the ward of a town, (ii) the head of a 
guild, and (iii) the head of a tribe or sub-tribe. In its 
first sense, which is now obsolete, the term kaldntar 
sometimes overlapped or was synonymous with raHs, 
ddrugha [q.v.], and kadkhuda. The use of the term 
kaldntar for the head of a guild is rare, but is attested 
in two documents, one dated 928/1522 for the kaldn¬ 
tar of the singers and musicians of the empire (Hadjdjl 
Husayn Nakhdjawanl, Dhayl-i Habib al-siyar taHif-i 
Mahmud b. Ghivdth al-Din Kh w dndamir. in Nashriy- 
ya-i ddnishkada-i adabiyydt-i Tabriz, x/3 (1958), 246- 
7), and the other for the kaldntar of the nakkdrakhana 
in the Sharafndma of 'Abd Allah Marwarid (H. R. 
Roemer, Staatsschreiben der Timuridenzcit, fol. 20b 
ff.). As a tribal term kaldntar is still current and is 
common among the tribes of Fars and Kuhglluya, 
and among the Bakhtivari. 

As the head of a town or district the kaldntar held 
a position of respect similar to that of the raHs in 
the Saldjuk period, though it must not be assumed 
that the kaldntar necessarily carried out the same 
functions everywhere or that his status was always 
the same. He was, like the earlier ra’is, the link 
between the government and the taxpayers and his 
main duty was to reconcile the interests of the two 
parties. In some cases he received his appointment 
from the ruler (cf. the appointment of a village 
kaldntar by TImiir mentioned by J. Aubin, Un santon 
Quhistdni de Vipoque Timouride, in RE I (1967), 211). 
The analogy between the kaldntar and the raHs, 
however, must not be pressed too far. Under the 
Safawids, the kaldntar was more fully integrated into 
the official hierarchy than had been the raHs in 
Saldjuk times. In the case of Isfahan and some of 
the major towns, the kaldntar received his appoint¬ 
ment from the shah. Iskandar Beg, referring to the 
appointment of a certain Adham Beg as kaldntar of 
Tabriz in 1015/1606-7, states that this office was 
“among the most important affairs” ( az mu l tamdt-i 
umiir) ( ( . 4 lamdrd-yi 'Abbasi, Isfahan 1956, ii, 725). 
Muhammad Mufld also mentions that the office of 
kaldntar was “among the high offices” (az mandfib-i 
l aliyya) (Diami c -i Mtifidi, ed. Iracjj Afshar, Tehran, 
iii, 244). 

In Safawid times the kaldntar of Isfahan held a 
position of eminence and was reckoned among the 
notables (ashraf wa a c yan). Together with the wazir 
of Isfahan, he was authorized to designate the heads 
of the districts, subject to the agreement of two-thirds 
of the population concerned, and the heads of the 
craft guilds (MIrza Rafl'a, Dastur al-muluk, ed. 
Muhammad TakI Danish-pazhuh in Rev. de la faculti 
des lettres et sciences humaines, Vniv. of Tehran, 
xvi/4, 421-2). His functions were primarily concerned 
with the assessment and collection of taxes. In the 
first three months of the year, he would appoint a 
tax collector (muha??il), assemble the heads of the 
craft guilds and the heads of the districts or wards 
of the city and send them to the nakib al-ashrdf, who 
would transmit to them a statement of their tax 
quota. After the members of the different guilds and 
the inhabitants of the different districts had, with the 
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approval of the kadkhudds, allocated this among their 
members and the inhabitants of the districts respec¬ 
tively and the documents recording this had been 
signed by the naljtib, these would be brought to the 
kalantar for his signature and would be registered 
by the muha$$if-i mamlakat, who kept a register of 
the break-down of the taxes among the individual 
taxpayers belonging to the guilds and districts. The 
muhassis-i mamlakat was, in effect, the kalantar' s 
clerk and appointed with his approval. The seal 
of the kalantar was required on orders for the pay¬ 
ment of drafts made on the taxes of the guild or 
districts. 

It was also the duty of the kalantar to investigate 
and decide any disputes which might occur between 
the guilds or the inhabitants of a district concerning 
their trade, business, or activities and to prevent 
them exercising tyranny or oppression against one 
another. A number of attendants belonging to the 
diwdn (mulaziman-i diwdn) were allocated to him to 
act as his subordinates to perform the various tasks 
which were referred to him by the diwdn (Dastur 
al-muluk, xvi/4, 421-2, 427, xvi/5-6, 549; see also 
Tadhkirat al-muluk, tr. and explained by V. Minor- 
sky, GMS, 1943, Persian text, fol. 76a ff.). He received 
wages, allocated on the taxes, and dues which he 
collected annually from the guilds according to 
custom (Dastur al-muluk, xvi/4, 422). Dues levied for 
the kalantar (Kalantari, rusum-i kaldntari, marsum-i 
kalantar) are also attested in Ak Koyunlu documents 
(see text of a suyurghal granted by Rustam Beg 
dated 902/1496 and a grant of immunities from 
Aljmad Beg dated 903/1497, given by J. Aubin in 
Arch, persanes commenties 12, Note prlliminaire sur 
les archives du Takya du Tchima-rud, Tehran 1955, 6, 
and A. K. S. Lambton, Landlord and peasant, Oxford 
1953> 103. for a document dated 904/1498-9 for a 
suyurghal from Amir Alvand Ak Koyunlu). 

The kalantar of Isfahan had certain functions in 
connection with the reception of foreign envoys, and 
was consulted by the mihmandarbdshi and the watir 
over the designation of their lodgings ( Dastur al- 
muluk, xvi/4, 427; of. also a document dated 1130/ 
1717 from Shah Sultan Husayn, instructing the 
diwdnbegi, vizier, kalantar, and officials of Isfahan to 
hand over to a certain Frenchman the house in which 
he was to live, H. Busse, Vntersuchungen sum islami- 
schen Kanzleiwesen, Cairo 1959, 229). When Huma- 
yun, the Great Moghul, came to Kazwin during the 
reign of Tahmasp he lodged with the kalantar 
Khwadia 'Abd al-Ghanl Djaladati (Iskandar Beg, 
l Alamdrd-yi '■Abbdsi, i, 98). Tavernier, when he 
arrived in Isfahan in 1664, was met by the kalantar 
of the Armenians, who was ordered to provide him 
with men to transport the presents he had brought for 
inspection at the court (Voyages en Perse, Geneva 
1970, ti6). 

The duties which the kalantar performed on behalf 
of the government were only one aspect of his func¬ 
tions. He was also, in the words of the Dastur al- 
muluk, the representative of the people (wakil-i 
ra'-ayd). As such, it was his responsibility to present 
their affairs to the shah and others in authority, to 
remove tyranny and oppression which might afflict 
them, and to see that the orders and regulations issued 
by the guilds concerning their business and work 
were carried out. Similarly, he was required to be 
present on occasions when measures were taken 
affecting the interests of the people, as, for example, 
when claims for a reduction of taxation after some 
natural calamity were examined by the rayyd ' 
(surveyor), or when disputes over the use of the water 


of the Zayandarud were investigated (Dastur al- 
muluk, xvi/5-6, 552). 

The population probably had greater influence on 
the appointment of the kalantar in the provinces than 
in the capital. A document dated RabI' I 1107/1695 
for the dismissal of a certain Kh w adia Muhammad 
Taki, the kalantar of Gllan-i Biya Pas (Rasht and 
its dependencies), and the appointment of Kh w adia 
Muhammad Sa'Id as his successor, states that the 
wazir, deputy wazir and mustawfi of Gllan-i Biya 
Pas, the local shaykh al-islam and the wazir of the 
buyutat-i khaffa had investigated the dissatisfaction 
of the kadkhudas, taxpayers (arbdb-i bunila), and 
people of the province with Khwadia Muhammad TakI 
and their wish that Khwadia Muhammad Sa'id, the 
former kalantar, should be reappointed. The docu¬ 
ment records that they had reported that only 469 
persons had expressed their satisfaction with Khwadia 
Muhammad Taki as kalantar, while 2,127 persons had 
signified their desire for the reappointment of Kh w a- 
dja Muhammad Sa’id; of these 983 had complained 
against Kh’adja Muhammad Taki, while the rest had 
merely stated their support for the appointment of 
Kh'adja Muhammad Sa'id. In the light of this, the 
latter was reappointed kalantar and the population 
of the province were instructed not to oppose him in 
anything which he considered would contribute to the 
ease of the people or increase the revenue of the 
diwdn. The document states that the wazir and 
mustawfi were not to make allocations on the revenue 
or interfere without his knowledge or permission (or 
that of the officials he might appoint). It was his 
responsibility to make charges on the revenue in 
accordance with the details received from the diwdn 
and to send to the diwdn at the end of the year a 
statement of these charges and of the taxes and dues 
and their allocation among the individual taxpayers 
together with the relevant documents and receipts 
duly sealed. He was also given general oversight of 
the purchase of silk from GUSn by the royal adminis¬ 
tration, and had a watching brief over matters con¬ 
nected with law and order: disputes between the 
people _ were to be decided by the ddriigha in his 
presence or that of the officials he appointed (Bar- 
rasiha-yi ta’rikhi, Tehran, iii/2, 80-2; also in Yak sad 
0 pandfdh sanad-i ta’rikhi, op. cit., 54). An undated 
farman issued by ShSh Sul( 5 n Husayn in favour of 
Amir Muhammad Zaman b. Amir Muhammad 
Husayn, after establishing the hereditary claim of 
Amir Muhammad Zaman to the office of kalantar of 
some of the provinces ( waldyat) of Sistan and men¬ 
tioning that the claim of his grandfather Mir Muham¬ 
mad Mu’min had been recognized in Ramadan 1068/ 
June-July 1658, subject to two-thirds of those whose 
names were on the tax-roll (bunila) being agreeable 
to his holding the office of kalantar, appoints him 
to that office, provided his appointment is also sup¬ 
ported by two-thirds of the people. His duties were 
similar to those of the kalantar of Gllan-i Biy 3 Pas, 
except that he did not have special duties in connec¬ 
tion with the silk trade (Asndd-i khanddn-i Kaldn- 
tari-i Sistan in Barrasihd-yi ta’rikhi, Tehran, iv/5-6, 
12-14). Cf. also two diplomas for the office of kalantar 
of Tabriz issued by Karim Khan Zand, dated 1764 
and 1773 respectively, which show that the wishes 
of the inhabitants were considered in the appoint¬ 
ment of the kalantar, at least in theory. Nadir MIrzS, 
Ta’rikh va Djughrdfiya-yi dar al-sal(ana-i Tabriz, 
Tehran lith., 1905, 291 ff.) 

In the smaller towns also the kalantar was the 
spokesman of the people and could sometimes make 
his voice heard. For example when the kalantar of 
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S 5 va and the people of that region complained to 
Shah 'Abbas in 999/1590-1 of the tyranny and exac¬ 
tions of Shah Kull Sultan, the Turkoman governor, 
he was replaced by Gandj ‘All Kh&n (Kadi Ahmad 
Kummi, Khuldsat al-tawarlkh, ed. H. Muller, Wies¬ 
baden 1964, Persian text, 90). Several European 
observers in the 17th century state that the kalantar’s 
function was to defend the people against the injustice 
and extortion of the government (cf. Du Mans, Estat 
de la Perse en 1660, Paris 1890, 36; Tavernier, Voya¬ 
ges en Perse, 260; Corneille le Brun, Voyages de 
Corneille le Brun par la Moscovie, en Perse, et aux 
Indes orientates, Amsterdam 1718, i, 209). 

The kalantar of the Armenians of New Djulfa out¬ 
side Isfahan, where Shah ‘Abbas established an Ar¬ 
menian colony, was an important and influential of¬ 
ficial in Safawid times. He was normally an Armenian. 
His functions were similar to those of the kalantar in 
other towns or districts of towns (see further H. 
Busse, Untersuchungen sum islamischen Kanslei- 
wesen, 138 ft.; J. Carswell, New Julfa, Oxford 1968, 
78). An official known as the kalantar was also well- 
known in Georgia in the 17th and 18th centuries and 
his functions seem broadly to have corresponded to 
those of the kalantar in Persian towns (cf. Joseph 
Karst, Le Code de Vakhtang VI, Commentaire histori- 
que-comparatif, in Corpus Juris Ibero-Caucasici, 
Strasbourg 1937, iii, 564). 

Usually, the kalantar was a local man, and as 
with many other local officials there was a strong 
hereditary tendency in his office. Occasionally the 
kalantar of one city might be transferred to another, 
but this was rare. Sometimes the kalantar held some 
other office as well (cf. the case of Muhammad Salih 
Beg, a Tabriz!, who died in 1031/1621-2, after having 
been at one time wazir of ShlrwJn and later waxir 
and kalantar of Rumm; Iskandar Beg, < Alamdra-yi 
‘Abbasi, ii, 991). 

The fact that the kalantar, while acting as the 
spokesman of the people, was also integrated into 
the official hierarchy made it easy for him, as soon 
as the hand of the central government was removed, 
to use the power and influence which he held as a 
government official to assert his independence. In 
the 18th century the kalantars and kadkhudas of the 
cities and towns often emerged as local leaders in 
times of crisis. One such was Hadjdjl Ibrahim, whose 
father Hacljdjji H&shim had been kadkhuddbashi of 
the Haydart quarters of Shiraz under Nadir Shah. He 
became kalantar of Shiraz after the death of ‘Ali 
Murad Khan Zand and continued to hold this office 
under Lutf ‘All, and in 1205/1791, when the latter 
absented himself from Shiraz in an abortive attempt 
to seize Isfahan, took possession of the city, to sur¬ 
render it in due course to Aka Muhammad Khan Ka- 
tjjar, whose sadr-i a ‘jam he later became. Amin al- 
Dawla, one of Fatb ‘All gh&h’s first ministers, was 
also, at the beginning of his career, kadkhuda of one 
of the districts of Isfahan and later kalantar of the 
city. 

Sir John Malcolm, writing in the early 19th cen¬ 
tury, states that “the Kalantar, or chief magistrate 
of the city, and the Kut-khodahs, or magistrates of 
the different wards, though nominated by the king, 
must be selected from the most respectable inhab¬ 
itants . . . Although these officers are not formally 
elected, the voice of the people always points them 
out; and if the king should appoint a magistrate dis¬ 
agreeable to the citizens, he could not perform his 
duties, which require all the weight he derives from 
personal consideration to aid the authority of office” 
(History of Persia, London 1829, ii, 324-5). James 


Morier, about the same time, states that a kalantar 
besides “the real governor resides in every city, 
town and village and superintends the collection of 
the tribute”. His account shows that there was a 
marked continuity of practice in the office of kaldn- 
tar. He states, “The Kelounter is a man of conse¬ 
quence wherever he presides; he is an officer of the 
crown, and once a year appears before the Royal 
presence, an honour which is not permitted to the 
Ket Khoda. He also receives wages from the King’s 
treasury, which the Ket Khoda does not. The Keloun¬ 
ter is the medium through which the wishes and wants 
of the people are made known to the King: he is their 
chief and representative on all occasions, and brings 
forward the complaints of the Rayats, wherever they 
feel oppressed. He also knows the riches of every 
Rayat, and his means of rendering the annual tribute: 
he therefore regulates the quota that every man must 
pay; and if his seal is not affixed to the document 
which the Rayat brings forward in the time of the 
levy, the assessment is not valid, and the sum cannot 
be received” (A journey through Persia, Armenia and 
Asia Minor to Constantinople in the years 1808 and 
1809, London 1812, 235-6). 

From about the middle of the 19th century, as the 
central government extended its operations, the of¬ 
fice of kalantar lost its importance. Its financial 
functions were largely taken over by officials of the 
ministry of finance. The kalantar continued, however, 
under the governor, to have some responsibility for 
local affairs, the guilds, and, to some extent, public 
order, but his duties and influence varied from place 
to place (cf. E. Aubin, La Perse, Paris 1908, 37, 38, 
51). With the grant of the constitution in 1906 and 
the adoption of modern forms of government, the 
office of kalantar lapsed, its various surviving func¬ 
tions being taken over by municipal and police 
officials. During the reign of Rida Shah, the term 
kalantari became the official designation of a police- 
station. 

Bibliography: see further A. K. S. Lambton, 
The office of kaldntar under the Safawids and 
Afshars, in Mtlanges Masst, ed. ‘Ali Akbar Siyassi, 
Tehran 1963, 206-18; W. M. Floor, The office of 
kalantar in Qajar Persia, in JESHO, xiv, iii (1971), 
253-68; MIrza Muhammad Kalantar-i Fars, Ruxna- 
ma, ed. ‘Abbas Ikbal, Tehran 1946. (MIrzS Muham¬ 
mad was made kaldntar of Fars by Karim Kh§n 
(54). The Rusnama contains a number of references 
to kaldntars in southern Persia between the years 
1142/1729-30 and 1199/1784-5). 

(A. K. S. Lambton) 

al-£ALA$AdI, Abu ’l- Hasan ‘AlI b. Muhammad 
b. ‘AlI al- Kurash! al-BastI, Muslim mathemati¬ 
cian, jurist and scholar, born in Baza (Basta) in 
Spain, at the beginning of the 9th/i5th century. He 
studied in his native town, following ‘All b. Musa’s 
courses in law, Kur’an exegesis, belles-lettres and the 
science of the fixed shares in an estate (fardHd [?.v.]). 
Afterwards he settled in Granada, where Abu Isbak 
Ibrahim b. Futub and the imam ‘Abd Allah al- 
Sarakusti were his teachers. The specialised teachings 
of the former were oriented towards philosophy, 
science and philology, while the latter’s courses 
introduced him further in Muslim law. From Granada 
he set out on a pilgrimage to Mecca, sojourning in 
the most important cities of the Maghrib and Egypt, 
where he met the outstanding authorities in belles- 
lettres and science. In his Rifyla, some extracts of 
which are preserved in Ahmad Baba’s [?.r.] Nayl 
al-ibtihadj, he gives a list of these scholars, together 
with interesting biographical and bibliographical 
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information: thus at Tlemcen he met al-Kasim b. 
Sa'id al-'Ukbani (d. 854/1450) and Muhammad b. 
Ahmad Ibn Zaghu (d. 849/ 1445), both of whom had 
a great influence on him and acquainted him with 
the methods of arithmetic and their application to 
the problems of the faraHd. In Egypt he attended 
the lectures of Ibn Hadjar al-Askalanl (in 852/1448). 
Having returned from his pilgrimage, al-Kalasadi 
settled in Granada, consecrating his life to teaching 
and editing his numerous works. Of his pupils, Abu 
‘Abd Allah al Mallali, Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Sanusi, 
and Ahmad b. ‘All al-Balawi may be mentioned. 
The political and military situation was, however, 
deteriorating: the united houses of Aragon and 
Castile decided to launch the final attack against the 
last Muslim stronghold in Spain. Courageously, al- 
Kalasadi exerted himself in trying to organize re¬ 
sistance, but he was soon forced to join the An¬ 
dalusian hordes of refugees that were spreading over 
the Maghrib. He died in Ifrikiya at Bedja, on 15 Dh u 
’l-Hidjdja 891/10 December i486. 

Al-Kalasadi was a prolific author on widely- 
varying topics, some of whose works enjoyed con¬ 
siderable renown both in East and West. He was 
certainly a compiler, but distinguished himself by 
the carefulness of his composition and the multipli¬ 
city of personal examples. In his mathematical works, 
one notices the first use of a symbolization which he 
uses quite extensively in the presentation and writing 
down of equations, sc. the use of the letter sh (ab¬ 
breviation of shay 1 to represent the unknown (x), of 
the letter m (for mdl) = **, of k (for Aa‘6) = X s , of l 
(for ta’-dil) to represent the symbol =, of df (for 
dfadhr) = 1/7 Al-Kalasadi’s commentary on Ibn 
al-Banna 1 al-Marrakushl’s [9.1'.] Talkhif contains a 
fairly advanced formula for finding the approximate 
square root. Finally, attention may be drawn to a 
rational classification of the fractions by him and an 
exhaustive study of arithmetical procedures [see 
Al-Kasr]. Here follows a list of his works: 

Arithmetic and algebra: 1 . Ghunyat dhawi 'l- 
albdb fi shark Kashf al-dfilbab, MS. Tunis 14554; 
2. Inkishdf al-djilbab ( an funun al-hisab, MSS. Alex. 
Bisab, 4; Br. M. 418, 9031 (see M. Ben Cheneb and 
E. L6vi-Provencal, in R. Afr., 1922); 3. Kaniin 
al-hisab wa-ghunyat dhawi ’l-albab, MS. Berlin 5995, 
lx. 8534; 4. Kashf al-asrdr ( astdr) c an Him ( huruf) 
al-ghubar, MSS. Paris 2473, 5350; Tunis 168 R, 
402 R, 3292, 2934, 47751 Algiers 399, 17, 1448, 9; 
Rabat 455, 456; Brill 295, 532; Beirut 239; several 
MSS. in the collection of the author. The text has 
been published in Cairo (1309/1891) and Fez (1315/ 
1897); 5. Kashf al-djildb ‘an Him al-hisab, MSS. 
Paris 2463, 13; Cairo 1 v, 178; Esc. 2853, 4; Br. M. 
418, 903,,; Woepcke, in JA, I (1854); Tunis 2054; 
Tetouan, 227; 6. Risdla fi ma’-dni ’l-kasr wa-’l-basl, 
MS. Tunis, 2039; 7. Risdla fi maHifat islikhrddi 
al-murakkab wa-'l-basif, MS. Tunis 2043; 8. Sharh 
al-Urdfuza al-yasminiyya, MS. Br. M. 621; another 
MS in the collection of the author; 9. §harh dhawat 
al-asmd > , MS. Rabat 456; several MSS. in the col¬ 
lection of the author; to. Sharh Talkhif Ibn al- 
Bannd J , MS. S. 331; Paris 2464; 11. Tab fir at al- 
mubtadi bi-'l-halam al-hindi, MS. Rampur, I, 409, 3; 
Tunis 2043 (copy, dated 1020); 12. Al-Tabsira 
al-Wadiha fi masa’il al-a < ddd al-laHfia, MS. Tunis 
2049. 

The fixed shares: 1. Bughyat al-muhtadi {sic) 
wa-ghuniyat al-muntahi, Mard. 340. Published in 
Fez. No doubt one should read al-mubtadi, as is clear 
from a copy in my private collection; 2. al-QarQri 
fi Him al-mawdrith, quoted in al-A'ldm, V, 163; 3. 


al-Kulliyydt fi 'l-fara'id, with commentary, MS. 
Tunis 418; 5. Lubdb Takrib al-mawdrith wa-muntaha 
'I-utial (bawl) al-bawahith, MS. in the coll, of the 
author; 5. al-Mustawfi U-masaHl al-hawfi, quoted 
in the Sayl, 208; 6. Sharb al-fard'itj. of Ibn HSdjib, 
of al- l Attdbiyya, of the Talbin, of the chapters 
regarding the fard’id of Khalil’s Mukhtafar, quot¬ 
ed in the Sayl, 208; 7. Two sharks of the Tilim- 
saniyya, S. 1, 666; 8. Takrib al-mawdrith wa-tanbih 
al-bawaHth, quoted in the preface of the Bughyat 
al-mubtadi, 

Maliki law, Ijadith, apologetics concern¬ 
ing the Prophet. The Nayl al-ibtihddj gives a 
long list of works, the greater part of which has not 
come down to us: 1. Ashraf al-masdlik ild madhhab 
Malik, quoted in al-A < lam; 2. Hiddyat al-andm fi 
sharh KawdHd al-Isldm-, 3. Sharh al-Burda ; 4. Sharh 
IJikam Ibn ‘ Atd 5 Allah-, 5. Sharh al-Anwar al- 
saniyya fi ’l-hadith-, 6. Sharh Lubb al-azhar, MS. Br. 
II. 378 ; 7 - Sharh Mukhtasar Khalil : 8. Sharh Radfaz 
Ibn Barri\ 9. Sharh Radfat Abi c Amr b. Mani/ur fi 
asmd ’ al-RasuT, 10. Sharh Radfax al-Kur(ubi ; 11. 
Shark al-Risdla. 

Grammar, prosody, etc.: 1. Ghunyat al-nuhat. 
with commentary; 2. Sharh al-Dfarrumiyya ; 3. 
Shark al-Dfumal (of Zadjdjadjl); 4. Sharh Mulhat 
al-i c rab\ 5. Mukhtafar fi 'l- < arud\ 6. Sharh al-Khaz- 
radfiyya ; 7. Commentary on the Eisagoge; 8. Sharh 
of the urdiuza of Ibn Futub on the constellations; 
9. Rihla. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, S II, 378; Ibn 
Maryam, Bustdn, 141-3; Ibn al-Kadi, Durrat 
al-hidfal, II, 445; Makkari, Nafh al fib, 11 , 684; 
Sakhawl, Al-Paw al-lami’-, 5, 14; Sarkis, Mu c dfam 
aTmafbu'dt, 1519; Suyuti, Naftn al-Hkydn, 131; 
Ahmad Baba, Nayl al-ibtihddf, 208; Zirikli, al- 
A c ldm, V, 163.—S. Enestrom, Sur une formule 
d'approximation des racincs carries donnie par 
Alkalasadi, in Bibl. Math. (1886), 236-9; Colin, in 
JA, ccxxii; F. Hoefer, Histoire des mathimatiques 
depuis leurs origines jusqu'au commencement du 
XIX e siicle, Paris 1874, 302; J. A. Sanchez 
Perez, La aritmetica en Roma, en India y en Arabia, 
Madrid-Granada 1949. 105; id., Biografias de ma- 
temdticos arabes que florecieron en Espaha, Madrid 
1917; Woepcke, Traduction du traiti d’arithmitique 
d’Alhalofadi, in Actes Ac. Lincei, xii (1859). 

(M. Souissi) 

KALAT [see baluCistanJ. 

BAL'AT ayyCb, now Calatayud, a fortress 
town in the Upper March (al-Thas.hr al-a l la) to the 
south-west of Saragossa, built near the site of the 
ancient Bilbilis (Labia in Yakut); it took its name 
from the tdbi 1 Ayyub b. Habib al-Lakhml. a wall 
who succeeded ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Musa b. Nusayr. 
Situated 25 miles from Tudela and 50 miles from 
Medinaceli and Saragossa, the town possessed fertile, 
well-watered lands with orchards of figs and many 
fruit trees, yielding a wide variety of produce which 
was sold at moderate prices. According to al-Bakrf, 
the local mountains produced a gum-resin (murr) of 
good quality. A type of ceramic with a golden glaze 
was manufactured in the town and exported. Al- 
IdrlsI included the balad of Ka!‘at Ayyub in the iklim 
of Arnedo (Arnlt), along with Daroca, Huesca, 
Saragossa and Tudela, but in al-Bakrl’s opinion it 
must have come under the last-named place for ad¬ 
ministrative purposes; according to al-Makkari, Mo¬ 
lina was its madina. The territory of Kal‘at Ayyub 
suffered from incidents arising from the behaviour 
of two powerful families who were not always subject 
to Cordoba, the Banu KasI ( muwallad) and the 
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Banu ’l-Muh&djir or Tudjlbis (Arab). According to 
al-'Udhrl. the amir Muhammad rebuilt Kal'at Ayyub 
in 248/862. Under the domination of the Tudjlbis, it 
was compelled on several occasions to submit to 
Cordoba during the caliphate. In the 5th/nth century 
it was ruled by SulaymSn b. Hfld who, on his death, 
left the town to his son Muhammad, but the latter 
swiftly handed it over to his brother Ahmad, lord 
of Saragossa. It is reasonable to suppose that Kal'at 
Ayyub was under the control of the Almoravids at 
least from 503/1109, and it remained in their posses¬ 
sion until 25 Rabl £ I 514/24 June 1120, when it was 
captured by Alfonso I of Aragon. The Muslims who 
stayed on in Calatayud after the Christian conquest 
formed a community living alongside Christians and 
Jews; they must have been far superior in numbers. 
The Jal6n valley, where Calatayud is situated, was 
one of the regions of Aragon where there was a 
strong concentration of Moriscos. 

Bibliography: E. L^vi-Proven^al, La “Des¬ 
cription de VEspagne ” d’Ahmad al-Razi, in al-An- 
dalus , xviii (1953), 77, 78; Idrisi, Maghrib, 176, 189, 
190 in text, 311, 230 in tr.; ‘Udhri, al-Masalik ild 
djami c al-mamdlik, ed. c Abd al-'Aziz al-Ahwani, 
Madrid 1965, index; Bakri, al-Masalik wa'l-mamd- 
lik, ed. 'Abd al-Rabm 5 n 'All al-Hadjdji, Beirut 
1968, 91, 127; Yakut, iv, 163; Maraud, n, 141; 
Himyari, al-Rawd al-MiHdr, ed. L6vi-Provenqal, 
Leiden 1938, 163 in text, 195-6 in tr.; Makkari, 
Analectes, i, 90, 103; Ibn ‘Idhari, iii, 222, iv, ed. 
Ibsan 'AbbSs, Beirut 1967, 44, 54, 55, 144; Ibn 
al-Khatlb, A'mdl, Beirut 1956, 171; Ibn Hazm, 
Diamhara. 404, 465; F. Codera, Los tochibies en 
Espaha. Noticias de esta familia tornados de Aben- 
hazam, Nuevas noticias acerca de los tochibies and 
Noticias acerca de los Benihud, reyes de Zaragoza, 
Llrida, Calatayud y Tudela, in Estudios criticos de 
historia drabe espahola, Saragossa 1903, 323-72; 
J. M. Lacarra, La reconquista y repoblacidn del valle 
del Ebro, in La reconquista espahola y la repoblacidn 
del pais, Saragossa 1951, 39-83; H. Lapeyre, Glo- 
graphie de VEspagne morisque, Paris 1959. 

(J. Bosch-VilA) 

KAL'AT BANl 'ABBAS, a town in Algeria 
in the BIban mountains, about 35 km. northwest of 
Bordj Bfl 'Arridj. Situated at an altitude of about 
1050 m., the town stands in a strategic position on 
a plateau surrounded on three sides by sheer ravines 
from about 500-600 m. in depth, its only link with 
the surrounding country being a narrow strip of 
ground bordered by precipices. The town is divided 
into four quarters which in the past were frequently 
in conflict with one another, and one of these is now 
almost in ruins. It is the most important centre of 
the Banu 'Abbas tribe, whose ill-defined territory 
extends from the Oued Sahel to the Medjana. Its 
inhabitants were once renowned for the making of 
woollen burnouses which they used to sell throughout 
Algeria and Tunisia; in the Tell towns, another 
occupation was embroidering burnouses. At the pres¬ 
ent day, many of the inhabitants are leaving their 
homes, mainly to go to France. 

Kal'a was founded in the second half of the 9th/ 
15th century by the marabout SIdl 'Abd al-Raljm&n, 
who is said to have established a zawiya on the rock 
of Kal'a and to have placed himself at the head of 
the Band ‘AbbSs in their rising against the ZwSwa, 
of whom they had hitherto been tributaries. His son 
Ahmad erected a kafba, proclaiming himself sultan, 
and extended his authority over the country lying 
between the Ho<jna and the sea (the kingdom of 
Lab£s, of Marino!). 'Abd al-'Aziz, his successor. 


further increased his power with the aid of the Turks, 
whom he supported against the Kabyles of Kuku and 
helped in their expeditions against the Moroccans 
and the people of Tuggurt and Wargla. The break¬ 
down of this alliance (1552) led to fighting between 
the Turks and the Banu ‘Abbas which continued until 
the end of the ioth/i6th century. Though besieged 
on various occasions during this period, Kal'a could 
never be taken. After the death of ‘Abd al-'Aziz, who 
was killed while defending his capital, his son Amok- 
kran took power. The latter defended his territory 
as far as the Sahara, repulsed several attacks by the 
Turks, and died while fighting against them (1600); 
his son Sidx Na?ir, a man of the zawiya rather than a 
warrior, aroused the displeasure of the Banu ‘Abbas, 
who assassinated him. At this, the kingdom of Kal'a 
ceased to exist and the town became no more than 
the family citadel of SIdl Na$ir. By the I2th/i8th 
century, the town had declined swiftly: “the country 
is without a master”, wrote al-Warthilani, “the people 
are in revolt against God, His Prophet and His laws”. 
Protected by its unassailable position, it remained 
independent until the French conquest. It served as 
a place of refuge for opponents of the Turks and 
for members of the great Muslim families who, in 
time of war, brought their grain and their valuables 
there for safe keeping, entrusting them to private 
persons. The honesty of these trustees was proverbial. 
Thus, admidst the disorders which laid waste the 
land, Kal'a enjoyed the benefits of a real neutrality. 
The tomb of Sidi Ahmad, the son of ‘Abd al-Rahman 
and ancestor of the Olad Mukkran, was an object of 
veneration in the 18th century. It was also in Kal'a 
that MukranI, the leader of the 1871 revolt, was 
buried. 

Bibliography: Warthllanl, Nuzhat al-Angar, 
Arabic text ed. M. Ben Cheneb, Algiers 1908, 4, 
8, 11, 28, 36; Carette, Etudes sur la Kabylie, Paris 
1848, ii; Daumas and Fabar, La Grande Kabylie, 
Algiers-Paris 1847, ch. xiii; Berbrugger, Les Epo- 
ques militaires de la Grande Kabylie, Algiers 1857, 
79-86, 91-104; Ch. F6raud, Les Moqrani seigneurs 
de la Medjana, in Notices et mdmoires de la Soc. 
archlol. de Constantine, 1871, and Histoire des Villes 
de la Province de Constantine (Sitif, Bordj bou 
Arreridj, Mesila, Bou Saada), Constantine 1872; 
L. Rinn, L'insurrection de 1871 en Algdrie, Algiers 
1891, intro; S. A. Boulifa, Le Djurdjura a trovers 
Vhistoire, Algiers 1925; M. Hadj-Sadok, A trovers 
la Berbtrie orientate du XVIII’ siecle avec le voya- 
geur al-Warthtldnt, in R. Afr., xcv (1951), 326, 354, 
355 . 357 , 359 - (L- Golvin) 

KAL'AT BANl MAMMA!), a mediaeval 
town in the Centra! Maghrib, situated in the Maadid 
mountains, capital of the Banu Hammad dynasty [see 
hammadids]. It is also known as Kal'at Abi Tawil 
(al-Bakri, Istibfdr, etc.). The site of the town, now 
a mass of ruins, is in the form of a vast amphitheatre 
opening out onto the plain of the Hodna which it dom¬ 
inates from a height of about 550 m. The average 
altitude of the old city is 990 m. above sea level. 
To the north of it rises the massive truncated cone 
of Takarbust (1418 m.), an arid mountain whose con¬ 
torted slopes are marked by projecting spurs where 
the folds of rock are inverted; to the. west is the 
Gorein range, which can be transversed in the direc¬ 
tion of Msila only by a pass at the foot of the peak, 
which rises to 1190 m.; to the south, the Diabal 
Rabma largely bars the view, except over its eastern 
flank, which is cut by the narrow valley of the Oued 
Fradj, running from north to south, a gap revealing 
in the distance the plain with the glittering Chott 
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Hodna. The same torrent, flowing down from the 
mountain through narrow gorges with steep sides, 
runs past the eastern part of the town. Beyond its 
deeply embanked course rise various mountains 
ranging from 1000-1400 m. in height. 

Well protected against any possible attacks from 
the plain, which can easily be watched, and situated 
only a short distance from the most usual east-west 
routes, the site has doubtless been occupied from 
the earliest times. Ruins dating from antiquity—not 
yet investigated scientifically and including the re¬ 
mains of some baths—indicate Roman occupation, 
though it is impossible to estimate either its extent or 
its character. In 335/947-8, the place may have seen 
the tragic end of Abu Yazid [}.».], the “Man on the 
donkey”, since Mount Kiyana, still called the moun¬ 
tain of the 'Adjlsa, seems to tally closely with the 
modern Takarbust on whose summit some ruins are 
to be seen. There can be no doubt that the strategic 
value of the place was well known to the Sanhadja; 
the reasons motivating Hammad, son of Buluggin, 
son of Ziri, in his partial abandonment of the ancient 
capital Ashlr are thus apparent. By choosing the Kal'a 
site, he secured for himself a second base that was 
strong and particularly well protected against the 
ambitions of the Zanata in the plain; but also and 
above all, by building a stronghold there, he made 
clear his desire for independence from Badls, the 
ZIrid of Kayrawin. Kal'a was to appear as a spear¬ 
head directed towards the East. Some years later 
(405/1015), Hammad raised “the standard of revolt” 
and “proclaimed the sovereignty of the ‘Abbasid 
caliphs”. A new dynasty was born, and Kal'a became 
the capital of an independent state. 

If Ibn Khaldun is correct, the town was built and 
populated by the forced transfer of the inhabitants of 
Msila and SQk Hamza (Bouira); other elements of the 
population, particularly the Djarawa, settled there 
themselves. Hammad’s first care was the building 
of strong ramparts, a palace, “several mosques, 
caravanserais and other public buildings”. It is hard 
to believe, however, that as early as 401/1010, Kal'a 
“attained a high degree of prosperity” and that “arti¬ 
sans as well as students flocked there from the re¬ 
motest regions and the furthest points of the empire". 
In fact, at this period Hammad still seems to have 
been closely attached to Ashlr, regarding Kal'a 
as merely a secondary town. Badls, who had re¬ 
acted vigorously against his uncle’s initiatives, 
attacked Kal'a in 406/1015; it seemed that the town 
could not resist his assault, when the Zirid suddenly 
died. 

The very short-lived apogee of the town came 
during the reign of al-Na?ir, son of 'Alannas (454/ 
1062-481/1089) and his son and successor al-Mansur 
(481/1089-498/1105). The sudden prbsperity of Kal'a 
is due to the misfortunes of Ifrlkiya when it was in¬ 
vaded by the Arab nomads. The towns in the interior, 
Kayrawan in particular, were depopulated, while 
Kal'a, according to al-Bakrl, became the metropolis 
after the ruin of KayrawJn: “the inhabitants of 
Ifrlkiya flocked there to settle..., the town is a 
trading centre which attracts caravans from 'Irak, 
the Hidjaz, Egypt, Syria and all parts of the Ma¬ 
ghrib”. However, from the beginning of his reign al- 
Najir sought an emergency outlet to the sea; he had 
the little port of Bougie put into order, and there his 
son built al-Mansuriyya, where he later took refuge. 
The Hilalls [see hilal] held the whole Hodna plain 
as well as that of S6tif, as far as the Iron Gates; 
despite a treaty, the Athbadj made the city’s existence 
more and more difficult, subjecting it to a veritable 


blockade. In the 6th/i2th century, the power of 
Kal'a declined continuously, to the advantage of 
Bougie, and in 543/1148-9 Yabya the son of al-'Aziz 
removed all articles of value and transported them to 
Bougie. Shortly after 547/1152, Kal'a was taken by 
storm by the Almohads, who “destroyed it utterly”. 
However, the armies of 'Abd al-Mu 3 min installed 
themselves there and formed a garrison, restoring 
various ruined buildings and reconstructing a small 
oratory in the remains of the Great Mosque. The 
Banu Ghaniyva occupied the town for a time, 
but they were dislodged by the Almohads after a 
three month’s siege (1185). After this date, noth¬ 
ing more was heard of the former capital of the 
Hammadids. 

The population consisted firstly of the Sanhadja, 
kinsmen of Hammad who probably constituted a 
privileged class, secondly of the citizens of Msila and 
Suk Hamza, whose origin was complex, and finally 
of the Djarawa, whose quarter, to the east of the 
town, seems to have been walled off from the other 
quarters of the town. There stood the Ka$r al-Manar 
and its keep, the top of which commanded a view 
over the whole city and its environs. This situation 
corresponds so very closely to the text of Peter the 
Deacon that it is tempting to see in the Djarawa the 
famous Christians cited in the Chronique du Mont 
Cassin who were said to have had a church dedicated 
to the Virgin. Towards the end of the 5th/nth century 
the population was augmented by new arrivals from 
Kayrawan, heterogeneous ethnic elements who in¬ 
cluded some Jews (there is in fact a record of the 
presence in Kal'a of the Jewish scholar Isaac Alfasi, 
who apparently left for Spain at the end of the nth 
century). 

The topography of the town reveals an almost 
rectangular enceinte facing the south (approximately 
95° by 500 m.), enclosing on three sides the town 
which is built upon the last ridges of Takarbust; 
despite the natural defence afforded by the precipi¬ 
tous flanks of this massif, to the north of the town, 
the wall climbs high up the mountain, runs across its 
peak and comes down on the east to rejoin the 
quarter of the Djarawa. Similarly, on the west it 
follows the summit ridge of Gorein and climbs up to 
the peak, descending sharply to the bed of the oued, 
beyond which is the gate known as Bab al-Djanan, 
leading to Msila. An almost rectilinear axis connects 
this gate with Bab al-Akwas, leading to Burdj Redir, 
to the north-east of the city, at the edge of the Djara¬ 
wa quarter; a third gate, to the south-east, Bab al- 
Djarawa, opens towards the Hodna valley. To the 
south of the east-west axis stand the ruins of the 
Great Mosque whose minaret still rises to a height 
of more than twenty metres. To the north of the same 
axis, on ridges fairly well isolated from one another, 
towards the west, can be seen the ruins of the Kasr 
al-Salam and then, further to the east, the Ka?r al- 
Kawkab and the Ka?r al-Mulk, better known as Ka?r 
al-Babr because of the large sheet of water lying to 
its south, upon which nautical jousting (istibfar) 
probably took place. Finally, towards the east, 
in the Djarawa quarter can be seen the ruins of 
the Manar keep and those of the palace of the 
same name. 

Identified by M6quesse in 1886, the old Hammidid 
city was investigated by P. Blanchet and A. Robert 
in subsequent years. Excavations on a quite consider¬ 
able scale were undertaken by General de Beyli6; they 
concentrated upon the Manar keep, the Ka?r al-Babr 
and the mosque. From 1951 to 1962, new excava¬ 
tions were conducted by L. Golvin, particularly on the 
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Kasr al-Manar and the Kasr al-Salam; numerous silos 
were discovered in the latter group of buildings, ap¬ 
pearing to confirm al-Idrisi’s statement: “There 
were .. . stores of such excellence that it (corn) could 
be kept for one and even two years, without fear of 
the least deterioration”. Still more recent excava¬ 
tions, which are being undertaken at the present 
time under the direction of R. Bourouiba, have 
succeeded in isolating the Kasr al-Manar complet¬ 
ely, and in enabling a far more convincing plan 
of the mosque than that given by Beylin to be 
drawn up. 

The art of Kal'a reveals some originality, partic¬ 
ularly in the deeply cut vertical niches in the facades 
of the Manar, and above all in its system of square, 
superimposed rooms, forming a central hub around 
which ramps are placed, roofed over with cradle 
vaulting, a foreshadowing of the great Almohad min¬ 
arets at the end of the 6th/i2th century (Kutubiyya, 
the Hassan Tower, the Giralda). The minaret of the 
mosque, square in shape, is much closer to those 
in Muslim Spain than to those in Ifriljiya; on its 
south face it is ornamented with a rich decoration of 
deeply cut recesses set with polychrome tiles, the 
antecedents and continuation of which are little 
understood, while lobed interlaced arches, sometimes 
bordering shell-shaped semi-domes, call to mind 
Fatimid Egypt. To Egypt should be attributed the 
hanging honeycomb vaulting ( Mukarnas ), probably 
the earliest in the Muslim West. Elsewhere, decora¬ 
tions of carved plaster may be compared with those 
in Samarra, but here also is a reminder of Egyptian 
craftsmanship; and very beautiful carved marble 
water channels ( shadirwan) recall those at Fu$tat. 
Several painted frescoes, numerous ceramic frag¬ 
ments of the most diverse techniques—pottery with 
engraved or painted decoration, polychrome tiles, 
tiles with metal lustre, impressed tiles, tiles known as 
“a cuerda secca”—worked bronzes, jewels of gold 
and silver, coloured glassware, cut crystal, many 
sculptures of marble, stone and plaster, all these 
objects testify to a varied and sometimes scholarly 
craftsmanship which reveals the twofold influences of 
the Orient and of Spain. 

The wealth of the city, much vaunted by historians 
and geographers, doubtless explains this artistic 
flowering. Though there is little information about 
intellectual life in Kal'a, the name of one of its schol¬ 
ars is known, the ascetic Abu Fadl, son of al-Naljwi, 
whose mausoleum stands in a small hamlet bearing 
his name near the Bab al-Djanan. Other personages 
who brought renown to Bougie were born in Kal'a 
and no doubt were given their earliest education 
there. Here too, without question, the heritage from 
Kayrawan was of particular value. 
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IJAL'AT UJA'BAR [see dja'bar], 

KAL'AT HUWWARA, a town in Algeria in 
the wildya of Mostaganem, a da'ira of Ighil Izane 
(Relizane), about 30 km. north-east of Mascara, on 
the Wadi Kal'a. Population: 12,332 (1966 census). 
This Kal'a was founded in the 6th/i2th century by a 
chieftain of the Hawwara, Muhammad b. Ishak. 
About a century later, the Hawwara [9.V.] were sup¬ 
planted by a tribe from the Djabal ‘Amur, the Banu 
Rashid. The town came under the rule of the Banu 
‘Abd al-Wad, and following them under the Marlnids 
and then the Turks; it was at this period that Leo 
Africanus described it as a fortified township with 
about forty houses belonging to artisans and mer¬ 
chants. Little by little it became inhabited by Ku- 
lughlis and even by Turks who came to take refuge 
there. The inhabitants were employed in agriculture, 
soap manufacture and carpet weaving. After 1830, 
the town recognised the authority of ‘Abd al-Kadir, 
who drove out the Kulughlis, then it came under the 
authority of the French in 1845. At the present time, 
it remains a centre of several industries such as 
carpet-weaving (done by women), tanning, shoe¬ 
making, saddlery, metal work and welding. ,The 
carpets of the Kal'a, in which Berber (Djabal ‘Amur), 
Spanish and eastern influences are combined, have 
enjoyed a measure of fame. 

In the nth/i7th century, it was the birthplace of 
a celebrated marabout, Sidi Ahmad b. Yusuf, the 
author of satirical aphorisms of great popularity in 
Algeria (cf. R. Basset, I-es dictons populaires attribuis 
it Sidi Ahmed ben Yusuf, Paris 1890). 
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General view of the Takarbust and the mosque. 
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(R. Le Tourneau) 

KAL'AT NAJMM, a fortress in northern Syria, 
situated on the right bank of the Euphrates, which 
in the medieval period commanded the route from 
IJalab to Harran, in Upper Mesopotamia, via Man- 
bidj. This fortress stood at a point where the Euphra¬ 
tes was relatively easy to cross, owing to the existence 
of two small islands which facilitated the construc¬ 
tion of pontoon bridges. It is thought that the fortress 
stands on a Classical site, but the identification of 
this presents some problems: the most tenable 
hypothesis appears to be the identification of the site 
with the Caeciliana of Roman itineraries. 

In the oldest Arab texts, the locality is called 
Diisr Manbidj, and these add that the bridge over the 
Euphrates, which had formerly existed, was con¬ 
structed at the order of the Caliph ‘Uthman. The 
name of Kal'at Nadjm was rarely mentioned before 
the 6th/i2th century; it seems to derive from a certain 
ghuldm called Nadjm who, in 300/912, re-founded the 
town. Certain maps and even texts are therefore mis¬ 
taken when they give the name as Kal'at al-Nadjm. 
However, it seems that this name was deliberately 
adopted by these authors as more poetic, dubbing the 
fortress “the castle of stars”. 

The bridge of Kal'at Nadjm played an important 
role from the earliest years of Islam. The region 
was conquered in 18/639 and the bridge is mentioned 
in accounts of the struggle between 'All and Mu'awi- 
ya. By this route the Umayyad armies won Mesopo¬ 
tamia. Subsequently, Kal'at Nadjm was part of the 
Hamd&nid [g.u.] domain, then that of the MirdSsids 
[f.v.], and the Banu Numayr before falling into 
the hands of ZankI, of Nur al-DIn [?.«.], and then of 
the AyyObids [9.11.]. Nur al-Din restored the fortress 
(which twenty years later Ibn Djubayr called a “new 
castle”), placing an important garrison there. 

Later, probably in 658/1260, Hulagu had to give 
battle to secure the fortresses which commanded the 
Euphrates crossings; at that time Barhebraeus, 
bishop of Aleppo, made his way to the conqueror to 
seek mercy for the Christians and was imprisoned at 
Kal'at Nadjm. 

The fortress of Kal'at Nadjm, which was described 
by many travellers of the 19th and the beginning of 
the 20th centuries, stands isolated on a rocky emi¬ 
nence at a height of about 50 metres. The castle it¬ 
self comprised two storeys and certain parts were 
damaged when the castle, where a rebel Arab had 
taken refuge, was captured by the Ottomans in 1820. 
Three Arabic inscriptions mention works undertaken 
at the orders of the Ayyubid al-Malik al-?ahir, son 
of $alSb al-DIn, between 605/1208 and 612/1215. Of 
the little town which, according to the Arab geograph¬ 
ers, lay along the bank of the river and at the foot 
of the fortress, no identifiable vestiges remain. The 
ancient bridge has also disappeared. 
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KAL'AT RABAH, Sp. Calatrava, town of 
Muslim Spain, of which the ruins are to be seen 
at Calatrava la Vieja on the left bank of the R. Gua- 
diana about 15 km. north-north-east of Ciudad Real. 
According to the Rawd al-tni c fdr the town was foun¬ 
ded in Umayyad times and peopled by the inhabit¬ 
ants of decaying Urit (Oreto), about 40 km. to the 
south. The eponymous Rabah is unidentified; the 
common belief that the place was named after the 
fafti' 'Ali (or ‘Ulayy) b. Rabah seems to be an un¬ 
founded conjecture. It was the capital of an extensive 
region divided into dfuz 5 , which word in Andalusian 
usage (says Yakut) was the equivalent of iklim. The 
adfzd’ of Bakr, Lakhm and Djudham are recorded. 
The marshy region to the north-east of Kal'at Rabah 
was well known to topographical writers as the place 
where the upper Guadiana (under which name they 
confused several rivers, e.g., Gigiiela, Riansares) dis¬ 
appeared underground and reappeared several times 
before emerging finally at Kal'at Rabah [see wadI 
yana). DimashkI says that red arsenic or realgar 
(rahdf al-ghar) is found there. 

Standing in Toledan territory on the main highway 
between C6rdoba and Toledo not far from Christian 
lands, Kal'at Rabah had an eventful history and is 
frequently mentioned in the literature, though with¬ 
out details. It fell into Christian hands for the first 
time in 478/1085 when Alfonso VI annexed Toledo, 
but this occupation came to an end with the arrival of 
the Almoravids (Battle of Zallaka [?.v.], 479/1086) 
though Toledo itself was not retaken and never again 
came under Muslim rule. With the erosion of Almo- 
ravid power Kal'at Rabah was once more under 
Christian rule by 541/Jan. 1147 and remained so until 
the Muslims, in the shape of the Almohads, again 
reasserted their authority for a few years in 592/1196. 
(Alarcos, the scene of the celebrated Almohad victory 
in the previous year, is a short distance downstream 
from Kal'at Rabah [see al-arakJ). It finally surren¬ 
dered to Alfonso VIII in 609/1212 immediately before 
the battle of Las Navas de Tolosa [see al-‘ikabJ. It 
did not recover any measure of prosperity and in 1252 
the capital of the region became Villa Real, newly 
founded by Alfonso the Wise. It was renamed Ciudad 
Real in 1420. 

The religious order of the Knights of Calatrava 
was founded in 1158 during the second Christian oc¬ 
cupation with the purpose of fighting the Moors. The 
name Calatrava still exists as an element in numerous 
toponyms of the region. 

Bibliography: Ibn ‘Abd al-Mun‘im al-Himyari 
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KAL'AT al-ROM [see rOm kal'esI). 

KAL'AT ai.- SH AKIF (the “Citadel of the Rock”) 
is the Crusaders’ castle of Beaufort. It is also 
known by the name of Shaklf ‘Arnun. On the testi¬ 
mony of the Arab authors, Yakut among others, it 
was long believed that ‘Arnun was the Arabic tran¬ 
scription of the name Arnould, a Frank said to have 
been lord of the region. In fact, it is a toponym which 
occurs even in the Bible (Joshua, XII, 1); its position 
to the west of the Jordan indicates that it corre¬ 
sponds to the present village of ‘Arnun which, in 
former times, marked the frontier of the land of Moab. 
From the earliest remains it may be supposed that a 
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military settlement existed on the site during the 
Roman period, beside the Leuctrum. 

The castle, which was considered impregnable, is 
situated at an altitude of 670 m., high on a rocky 
crest, at the extreme southern end of the mountain 
range of Lebanon. To the east, standing above a 
sheer drop of 300 m., it dominates the deep and nar¬ 
row valley of the Nahr al-Litanl, while to the west 
the mountain falls away in a fairly steep slope to 
the level of the plain where the village of 'Arnun is 
situated. Below the castle, the Litani changes direc¬ 
tion sharply towards the west and then takes the 
name Nahr al-Kasimiyya, forming the dividing line 
between the mountains of Lebanon and the plateau 
of Galilee. 

Kal'at al-Shakif stands in an important strategic 
position, for it effectually controls a two-arched 
bridge over the Litani, the Djisr al-Khardali, as well 
as several roads which meet at the bottom of the 
valley, including the roads from Banyas to Sayda’ 
via Nabatiyya and from Banyas to Beirut via Diazzln 
and Dayr al-Kamar, and the road from Sur (Tyre) to 
Damascus. The castle commands the entrance to 
Palestine; it guards the southern passage from the 
Bika', access to Syria from the south, and access 
from the coastal region of Sur and Sayda’. It is linked 
with several other fortresses, including Subayba to 
the south-east, Hunin to the south, Tibnin to the 
south-south-west, Kal'at Marun to the south-west 
and Sayda’ to the north-west. 

The whole complex of buildings, constructed on 
two levels, follows the configuration of the ground 
and takes the form of an elongated triangle about 
140 m. long, with its base (about 38 m. wide) at the 
southern end. A ditch 15 to 36 m. wide, cut out of 
the rock on the north, west and south sides, forms a 
barrier between the plateau and the site of the for¬ 
tress, which is inaccessible from the east. Opposite 
the entrance, two piers about 4.30 m. apart made it 
possible to cross the ditch by means of a bridge which 
could be destroyed in the event of an attack, and to 
reach a small artificially levelled area on the south 
side of the crest. Today Kal'at al-Shakif is in a very 
ruined condition. It is divided into various sections 
surrounded by two enceintes constructed of courses 
of large blocks of stone, the surface of the stone-work 
being left rough: to the east, above the ravine, is a 
group of buildings in the lower courtyard defended by 
four round towers linked together by curtain walls, 
and to the west is the upper part, which forms a 
redoubt accessible by means of an interior ramp. Such 
is the fortress itself, which includes several sections 
built at different periods. For the mediaeval period 
we can distinguish five separate programmes of al¬ 
terations and construction: 1139 to 1190 (Crusaders), 
1190 to 1240 (Ayyubids), 1240 to 1260 (Franks of 
$ayda’), 1260-1268 (Templars), 1268 onwards (Mam- 
luks). When the Crusaders arrived, Kal'at al-Shakif 
formed part of the province of Damascus. In 533/ 
1139, the atabeg Shihab al-DIn ceded the fortress to 
Fulk, king of Jerusalem, who entrusted it to Reynald, 
lord of §ayda’, since it controlled access to his terri¬ 
tory. The irregularly shaped keep standing in the 
middle of the west front and typical of the Crusaders’ 
earliest constructions dates from this period; it con¬ 
sists of two storeys and a terrace, the old curtain wall 
of the enceinte leaving it projecting; the rough sur¬ 
face of the stone-work and the narrow arrow-slits are 
characteristic features of the period. After the battle 
of Hattln [7.11.] the Frankish castles still retained their 
garrisons, but through lack of man-power they no 
longer received any reinforcements or relief troops, 


and one after another they fell into the hands of the 
Muslims. Sjalab al-DIn [j.v.] prepared to lay siege to 
Kal'at al-Shakif on 17 RabI' I 585/5 May 1189. Rey¬ 
nald of Sagette obtained a three months’ truce, and 
took advantage of it to improve the castle’s defences: 
the curtain walls were strengthened, and living-quar¬ 
ters were constructed in the courtyard. Stone-work 
with a more finished surface and stirrup-shaped arrow 
loops characterize this second period. In Radjab/Au- 
gust, the siege was resumed; in the end the fortress 
was starved out and surrendered on 15 RabI' I 586/12 
April 1190. Then began half a century of Muslim oc¬ 
cupation (586-637/1190-1240). The Ayyubid al-Malik 
al-‘Adil [f.v.] undertook various building operations, 
including some alterations to the first enceinte on the 
south side; he also constructed a new section of wall 
flanked by massive cylindrical towers with an en¬ 
trance, to the east, giving access to an oblong ar¬ 
moury leading to the terreplein of the castle. 

In 637/1240 al-Salih Isma'il, prince of Damascus, 
was ill conflict with his nephew al-SSlih Ayyub, the 
ruler of Egypt; to win the support of the Franks and 
Templars, he offered to restore to them the region 
of Sayda’, Kal'at al-Shakif, Tiberias and $afad. The 
garrison of al-Shakif refused to surrender the fortress, 
and Isma'il was compelled to besiege it in order to 
gain possession and to hand it over to Balian of 
Sagette, the son of Reynald and a member of the 
Ibelin family. Balian died almost immediately, and 
his son Julian inherited the fortress, which he held 
until 1260. Crippled by debts and unable to streng¬ 
then the fortress to meet the threat from the troops 
of Baybars [q.v.], he sold it to the Templars and 
joined their ranks. The Templars improved its de¬ 
fences : on the east side, opposite the keep, they built 
a large hall with two vaulted bays over ogival win¬ 
dows and, about 245 m. to the south, the new castle, 
a small outwork destined to be destroyed eight 
years later. 

On 19 Ratjjab 666/4 April 1268, the sultan Baybars 
appeared before al-Shakif and bombarded the fortress 
with 26 siege-engines for ten days. The garrison of 
Templars surrendered, the women and children were 
sent to Sur, and the garrison itself, consisting of 480 
men and 22 knights, was sent into captivity. The 
sultan appointed the amir $arim al-DIn Kaymaz Ka- 
furl as governor and the amir Sayf al-DIn Balaban 
Zayni as superintendent of works; the latter restored 
the fortress and placed on the walls the heraldic 
device of Baybars, a feline passant. In the Mamluk 
period, Kal'at al-Shakif was the centre of one of the 
eleven districts of the niyaba of Safad. 

At the beginning of the nth/i7th century, when 
the amir Fakhr al-DIn Ma'n [?.v.] revolted against 
the Ottomans, he drove out the Ottoman garrison 
and tried to repair the citadel’s defences, to with¬ 
stand the troops sent by Hafi t Ahmad Pasha from 
Damascus in 1022/1613. The fortress had stocks of 
water, oil and provisions for 500 men. Al-Shakif pos¬ 
sessed three cannons for defence, while the attacking 
forces had only one which exploded at the second 
shot; the only damage suffered by the fortress was 
the destruction of an outer tower caused by the acci¬ 
dental explosion of a powder store. Eventually the 
troops from Damascus withdrew, after a siege lasting 
for 84 days. Fakhr al-DIn entrusted the fortress to a 
SukmanI chief, Husayn Jawil, with stocks of food for 
three years. Shortly afterwards, the SukmSniyya be¬ 
trayed the Ma'n and joined the Harfush. Sappers sent 
from Damascus then dismantled the fortresses of 
Banyas and al-Shakif in 40 days. 

At the beginning of the 18th century, al-Shakif 
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became the centre of one of the three districts of 
Diabal ‘Amila, a region inhabited by the Mutawall, 
whose chiefs at that time belonged to the Yemeni sec¬ 
tion of the Shl'ite tribe of the Banu $a‘b. At the end 
of the 18th century, the fortress was included in the 
territories of the Druzes and came under the pa&talik 
of $ayd 4 ’, while all around it, according to Volney, 
the best tobacco in Syria was grown. At the beginning 
of the 20th century al-Shaldf formed part of the dis¬ 
trict of §aydi’, on the borders of the districts of $ur 
and Marcji ‘Uyun. In 1970 the castle was under the 
kadcP of Nabatiyya. 

Bibliography: Yakut, Mu’-diam, iii, 356; G. 
Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, 56 76, 
534; R. Dussaud, Topographie historique de la Syrie, 
43, 52; M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrie a 
I'ipoque des Mamelouks, 119, 121, 123, 233; M. 
Chebli, Fakhreddin II Moan, 55-64; Volny, Voyage, 
291; G. Rey, Architecture militaire des Croisis, 126- 
39, pi. xiii; P. Deschamps, La defense du royaume 
de Jerusalem, 177-208, pi. liii-lxxv, 6 plans, 1 in 
section; K. M. Setton, A History of the Crusades, 
i, 572, 612, 619, 627, ii, 479, 577 , 707 , 788; E. de 
Vaumas, Le Liban, pi. lxxiii, lxxiv, lxxvi. 

(N. ElissSeff) 

KAL‘AT SHA RKAT [see athOr, in Suppl.]. 
®LALATA, GHALATA [see Istanbul]. 
KALAW DH IY a. Claudias, a locality of 
ancient origin (the Claudiopolis of Pliny? cf. 
Pauly-Wissowa, s.v.), the exact site of which has not 
been determined but which almost certainly com¬ 
manded the entrance to the Euphrates gorges below 
Malatya/Melitene, between the eastern Taurus and 
the Khanzit [q.v.]. One of the fortified places on the 
frontier that were captured and re-captured by the 
Arabs and the Byzantines, it was restored by al- 
Man$ur, but again fell into Byzantine hands, together 
with the province of Melitene, in the middle of the 
4th/ioth century. In fact, having become practically 
valueless, like the other fortresses in the same line of 
strong-points below the Taurus (Hadatha, etc.), it 
declined rapidly, and Michael the Syrian, writing in 
the neighbourhood, knew only of “the land of Clau¬ 
dias”, but never says anything about the locality it¬ 
self. From the end of the 5th/nth century the region 
was in the hands of the Turks, but the later authors 
who mention Kalawdhiya/Claudias, from Mustawfl 
and Kazwlnl to Otter, do so solely on the strength of 
ancient literary sources. 

Bibliography: Baladhuri, Futuh, 186-7; Ya¬ 
kut, iv, 167 (who believes that Ptolemy was a 
native of this place); Leo the Deacon, Bonn ed., 
250; Michael the Syrian, ed. Chabot, ii, 518, iii, 309; 
Honigmann, Die Ostgrente des Byzantinischen Rei¬ 
ches, 88-9, and also the article by J. H. Mordtmann 
in ED. (Cl. Cahen) 

KALAWRIYA [see killawriya], 

EALAWCN, al-Malik al-Man$Or Sayf al-DIn 
Kalawun al-AlfI al-Salih! al-Nadjm! al-'Ala’I, 
the fifth Mamiilk sultan, ruler of Egypt and 
Syria from 678/1279 to 689/1290. One of the most 
eminent sultans of the Babri [?.v.] Mamluk sultanate, 
he followed the policies of Sultan Baybars I [?.v.] 
especially in his campaigns against the Mongols and 
the Crusaders. 

Kalawun was born in the country of the Kipfiak 
Turks on the northern shores of the Black Sea. The 
date of his birth is unknown and the sources tell us 
nothing about his childhood. A slave-merchant even¬ 
tually brought him to Egypt and sold him to the 
amir 'Ali 1 al-DIn Ak-Sunkur al- c AdilI al-Saki -(the 
cupbearer), one of the mamldks of the Ayyubid Sultan 


al-'Adil [j.v.], for a thousand dinars-, hence the nick¬ 
name al-Alfi (the "Thousander”). After ‘Ala’ al-Din 
Ak-Sunkur died in 647/1249, Kaljwun and other 
mamluks passed into the possession of the Ayyubid 
Sultan al-$alib Najijm al-Din Ayyub (637/1240-647/ 
1249). He sent Kalawun together with other newly 
acquired slaves for military training ( furiisiyya [j.v.]) 
in the military quarters which he had established on 
the island of al-Rawda in the Nile. When Kalawun 
had finished his training and proven his efficiency as 
a fully qualified soldier, he was manumitted and 
given the title of amir. His master died in 647/1249 
and was succeeded by his son Sultan Turan Shah in 
in the following year. The death of Turan Shah—the 
last Ayyubid sultan—inaugurated a period of con¬ 
fusion which led ultimately to the establishment of 
the Mamluk sultanate. 

During the reign of Aybak, the first Mamluk sul¬ 
tan, Kalawun rose to a higher position among the 
Mamluks, becoming one of their leading figures. In 
652/1254 he fled with other Mamluk leaders such as 
Baybars, Sunkur and Baysara to Syria in order to 
escape the likely revenge of Aybak, whom they had 
tried to depose. He spent about three years in Syria 
in the service of al-Malik al-Na$ir II Salab al-DIn 
Yusuf (648/1250-658/1260). In 655/1257 Kalawun and 
his fellow Babri Mamluks fell foul of al-Najir Yusuf 
and were forced to leave him. They thereupon entered 
the service of al-Malik al-Mughlth Fakhr al-DIn 
‘Umar in Karak. The amir Kutuz, the deputy of the 
Mamluk sultan Nur al-Din ‘All b. Aybak, sent an 
army to meet the fugitive Babri Mamluks on their 
way to Karak. The Mamluks were defeated and 
kalawun was taken as prisoner to Egypt. He did 
not stay long in Cairo but disappeared and fled to 
Karak in the same year (655/1257). 

Kalawun remained in Karak for about two years, 
until 657/1259, when he returned to Egypt accom¬ 
panied by other exiled Mamluks. They were wel¬ 
comed by the new Sultan Kutuz, at that time pre¬ 
paring troops to meet the invading Mongols, who 
were defeated near Nabulus in 658/1260. Kalawun 
was among the Mamluks who helped Baybars I in 
his attempt to kill Sultan Ku(uz and seize the throne 
in the same year. Baybars trusted Kalawun and pro¬ 
moted him to the position of commander of a thou¬ 
sand (amir alf). In 671/1272 Kaliwun accompained 
Sultan Baybars in a campaign against the Mongols. 
He distinguished himself as the first amir to cross 
the Euphrates, thus gaining an advantage over the 
enemy. During the reign of Baybars, he became very 
close to the sultan, and in 675/1276 gave his daughter 
in marriage to Baybars’ son, al-Malik al-Sa‘id Ba¬ 
raka Khan. Baybars celebrated the event with great 
festivity. 

In 676/1277 Baybars died, and was succeeded by 
his son. Kalawun, as father-in-law of the sultan, be¬ 
came the most eminent and important of the amirs. 
In 676/1277 Sultan Baraka Whan sent Kalawun on 
a campaign against the Armenians. During Baraka 
Iran's short reign of about two years, the older amirs 
who had served under his father, resentful of his 
disregard of them, rebelled against him, and besieged 
him in the citadel of Cairo, forcing him to abdicate. 
The Mamluks then asked KalSwun to accept the 
throne, but he refused because he foresaw opposition. 
Al-Malik al-‘AdiI SalSmish, Baybars’ seven-year-old 
son, was consequently chosen as sultan in 678/1279 
and the Mamluk amirs appointed KalSwun his atabak 
[q.v.]. Sultan SaUmish reigned for only three months, 
during which time his atabak Kalawun was the real 
ruler. Kalawuu's name was mentioned in the Friday 
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prayer and struck on the coins along with that of 
Salamish. At last in 678/1279 Salamish was deposed, 
and Kalawun was saluted as sultan, taking the title 
al-Malik al-Man?ur. 

As soon as he was acknowledged as sultan, Kal 5 - 
wun arrested a group of ? 5 hir! amirs, that is to say, 
amirs belonging to the late Sultan al-?ahir Baybars. 
Prompted by purely political motives, Kalawun abol¬ 
ished certain taxes such as a war-tax which was col¬ 
lected whenever the sultan made preparations for a 
campaign. During the first year of his sultanate, KalS- 
wun faced opposition from several of Baybars’ amirs 
who had their own claims to the sultanate. One of 
them, the amir Sunkur al-Ashkar (“the ruddy”) pro¬ 
claimed himself sultan in Syria with the name al- 
Malik al-Kamil. Sunkur gained the support of Bay- 
bars’ Mamluks, the Bedouin tribes of Syria and the 
Ayyubid amir of Ham&h. Kalawun sent against him 
a strong army headed by the amir Badr al-DIn Bak- 
tash al-Fakhri. The two armies met at al-Djasura 
near Damascus in 679/1280. Sunkur was defeated and 
fled to the Bedouin Arabs, asking the Mongols for 
assistance. In the following year, when both sides 
learned about the advent of the Mongols, Sunkur 
made peace with Kal&wun. 

Like Baybars I, Kalawun was successful in de¬ 
fending Syria against the Mongols, who had now 
taken advantage of the confusion in Syria resulting 
from Sunkur’s revolt. Led by Mangutlmur, a brother 
of the Ilkhan AbJka, the Mongols, together with their 
Georgian, Frankish and Armenian allies, had mana¬ 
ged to cross the Euphrates and invade Syria. Kala¬ 
wun came to Syria with his army, which was aug¬ 
mented by additional troops from various parts of 
Syria. The two armies met at Him? in 680/1281. The 
Mongols were severely defeated and forced to with¬ 
draw from Syria. Both Mangutlmur and AbJkS died 
in the same year. Abaka’s successor, Ahmad Tegtider 
(Takudar), was a convert to Islam. He tried to estab¬ 
lish good relations with Kaliwun, exchanging letters 
and embassies with him. In 683/1284, Ahmad Tegti- 
der was murdered and his brother Arghun succeeded 
him. Arghun, who remained a pagan and was very 
hostile toward the Muslims, attempted, unsuccess¬ 
fully, to persuade the pope and the king of France 
to help him in a Crusade against the Mamluks. 

As for the Crusaders, Kalawun followed the ex¬ 
ample of Baybars I in pursuing the holy war against 
them in Syria. During the struggles with Sunkur and 
the Mongols, Kalawhn had made a truce with the 
Crusaders, which led to a temporary cessation of 
hostilities. Having brought these struggles to a suc¬ 
cessful conclusion, he broke the truce and conducted 
a series of raids into Crusader territory. In 684/1285 
he attacked the fortress of the Knights Hospitallers 
at Markab and, after a siege of 38 days, succeeded 
in capturing it. The historian Abu ' 1 -Fida (d. 732/ 
I 33 I ), who was at that time 12 years old, was present 
at the siege of Markab, having accompanied his father 
on the expedition. The Knights Hospitallers retired 
to Tripoli. Bohemund VII of Tripoli wanted to ap¬ 
pease Kaliwun, so he handed over to him the coastal 
stronghold of Marakiya. In the same year (684/1285) 
Margaret of Tyre purchased peace with kalawun for 
ten years on humiliating terms. The best fortified 
port and largest town taken by Kaliwun was Tripoli. 
He took advantage of the quarrel over the throne of 
Tripoli after the death of Bohemund, and besieged 
the town in 688/1289. Although Tripoli received help 
from Cyprus, kalawun with his strong mangonels 
ruined the walls of the town as well as its citadel 
and captured it by assault. Abu ’ 1 -Fid§—then 16 


years old—participated with his father and cousin in 
this battle. He reports that after the capture of Tri¬ 
poli he crossed over to an island outside the port 
where he was oppressed by the foul smell of decaying 
corpses lying there. In the following year (689/1290) 
the people of ‘AkkS (Acre) broke the truce by robbing 
and killing some Muslim merchants. KalSwun pro¬ 
claimed a holy war, but as he was about to attack 
Acre, he died in his tent on the outskirts of Cairo. 
This task was therefore left to his son and successor 
al-Malik al-Ashraf al-Khalil, who captured the city 
in 690/1291. 

Kal&w&n also took the offensive against the Christ¬ 
ian Armenians. The Kingdom of Little Armenia was 
raided in 682/1283. After two years the Armenians 
were forced to conclude a truce for ten years. They 
agreed to pay an annual tribute consisting of a large 
quantity of Armenian silver coins, and to release all 
Muslim prisoners. 

In order to extend Mamluk rule in the south, Kala¬ 
wun waged war against Nubia in 686/1288 and 688/ 
1289. He sent two expeditions, headed by some of 
the ablest amirs, to punish ShamSmun of Nubia. 
ShamSmun had been playing a kind of “hide and 
seek” with the Mamluk army. At last he sent a dele¬ 
gation, bearing a gift and the normal tribute, bakf 
[f.t>.], to Egypt and begged forgiveness. These offer¬ 
ings were accepted and the delegation was kindly 
received. Nubia remained subordinate to the Mamluk 
sultanate. 

Kalawun preserved and strengthened the good dip¬ 
lomatic and trade relations established by Baybars 
I with foreign powers. He also maintained good re¬ 
lations with the Mongols of the Golden Horde, Andro- 
nicus II Palaeologus of the Byzantine Empire, King 
Alfonso of Castile, James of Sicily and Rudolf I of 
Habsburg. He concluded, further, a commercial 
treaty with the republic of Genoa. Hoping to attract 
merchants to Egypt as a means of encouraging Egyp¬ 
tian trade, KalSwun issued a charter of safe conduct 
{amdn [q.v.]) to foreign merchants coming from China, 
India, Yemen and others countries which is preserved 
in Kalkashandl’s [q.v.] Subh al-A c M. As an encour¬ 
agement to internal trade KalSwOn abolished a sub¬ 
category of the zakat tax, called zakdt al-dawlaba, 
which was payable by Muslim shopkeepers on their 
merchandise, realizing that it tended to impoverish 
the merchants. 

Kalawun bequeathed the most important monu¬ 
ments of the Mamluk period. He restored the citadels 
of Aleppo, Baalbek and Damascus. In Cairo, he erec¬ 
ted a hospital ( al-bimaristan al-ManfUri ), which is 
perhaps the most remarkable building of the MamlQk 
era. It consists of many wards for various diseases, 
a lecture room, laboratories, a dispensary, baths, 
kitchens and store-rooms. This hospital was open to 
men and women, rich and poor, residents and tran¬ 
sients from all countries and provinces, without dis¬ 
tinction of origin or rank. Every patient leaving the 
hospital received a gift of money and clothing. The 
hospital was connected with a school mosque and 
a mausoleum which is decorated with remarkable 
arabesque tracery and fine marble mosaic. The school 
mosque, which was designed for the education of 
approximately 60 orphans, was equipped with a li¬ 
brary containing a fine collection of medical, theo¬ 
logical and legal books. NuwayrI, who was the ndfir 
of Kalawfln’s hospital and its wakf, provides in his 
book Nihiyat al-arab valuable data about the prop¬ 
erties, shops, public baths, and farms which consti¬ 
tuted the wakf assigned by KalSwun for the main¬ 
tenance of his tomb, school and hospital. 
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Kalawun died on Saturday 7 Dhu ’ 1 -Ka'da 689/11 
November 1290. He had proved to be brave, patient, 
generous, just and mild. It is said that he could 
express himself in Arabic only with great difficulty. 
He was the only Mamluk sultan who succeeded in 
founding a dynasty capable of holding the sultanate 
for several generations. All the Mamluk sultans from 
689/1290 until 784/1382 were his descendants, except 
those who were his Mamluks; i.e., Kitbugha, Ladjin, 
and Baybars II al-Djashniklr. Kalawun established 
the BurdjI regiment of Mamluks [see burdjiyya], 
mostly Circassian slaves, whom he bought and quar¬ 
tered in the towers (Arabic sing, burdf) of the Cairo 
citadel. The BurdjI or Circassian Mamluks, the sec¬ 
ond line of the Mamluk sultans, ruled Egypt and 
Syria from 784/1382 until the end of the Mamluk 
sultanate in 922/1517. 
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by Mubyl al-DIn b. £ Abd al-?ahir (d. 692/1292), 
entitled Tashrif al-ayyam tea 'l- c u$ur fi sir at al- 
Malik al-Man$ur, ed. Murad Kamil, Cairo 1961; 
see also his biography in al-Kutubi, Fawat al- 
wafaydt, Cairo 1951, ii, 269-70; Ibn Taghribirdi 
(Abu TMabisin [?.v.]), al-Manhal al-fafi, Ms. Dar 
al-Kutub, Cairo, no. 1209 Tdrikh Taymur, iv, fols. 
435 - 43 ; of. Abu ’ 1 -Fida, al-Mukhtasar fi akhbdr al- 
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vol. viii, entitled al-Durra al-zakiyya fi akhbar al- 
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al-Sulfdn Kalawun, in al-Mashrik, iv (1935), 543-6; 
Y. F. Hasan, The Arabs and the Sudan, Edinburgh 
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(Hassanein Rabie) 
KALB pi. kulub (a.), ‘'heart”. 

I. — Mysticism 

In Sufi terminology the “heart” plays a large part, 
for it is viewed both as the source of man’s good and 
evil aspirations and as the seat of learning or religious 
apprehension and of divine visitations. The Him al- 
kulub wa T-khawd(ir, “science of hearts and move¬ 
ments of the soul”, owes its origin to al-IJasan al- 
Ba?ri, one of the earliest writers on tafawwuf (cf. L. 
Massignon, La passion d’al-ffaUddf, Paris 1922, 468). 

The role allotted to “heart” in the personality and 
understanding of man is in strict conformity with 
Semitic tradition, and the $ufi “science of hearts” is 
firmly based on the Kur’an. While c akl, “intellect”, 
has no place in the vocabulary of the Kur : an, kalb 
is very frequently employed. It is with his heart that 
man “understands”, just as he sees with his eyes 
and hears with his ears (e.g., Kur’an, VII, 179, XXII, 
46). Of those who neither understand nor hear (the 


Word of God) it is said, “it is not their eyes that 
are blind, but the hearts in their breasts” (XXII, 
46). Such blindness of the heart is a denial, the 
origin of ignorance. Thus God “seals the hearts” of 
“those who do not know” and does not guide them 
in the true way (VII, 101, X, 74, XXX, 59, etc.). 
God “sets a seal on the heart of every haughty tyrant” 
(XL, 35). In tafsir and Him al-kaldm, the “seal af¬ 
fixed to the heart” was to become one of the most 
controversial questions in the consideration of man’s 
freedom of action (e.g., Fakhr al-DIn al-RazI, Ma- 
fdtift al-ghayb, on Kur’an, XVIII, 23). 

So it is from his heart that man’s awareness or 
ignorance of God originates. But far from being 
merely an intellectual apprehension, this is a know¬ 
ledge which demands the whole of one’s life. So that 
the heart may be truly the seat of divine knowledge, 
it must be “assuaged by a remembrance of God” 
(XIII, 28), be pure (XXVI, 89; XXXVII, 84) and 
contrite (L, 33); it must be filled with takwd, rever¬ 
ential awe of the Lord (XXII, 32). It is the seat of 
the religious sciences; it is also the home of that 
mercy, that “faith above faith” which is the divine 
dwelling-place: God Himself “causes His Presence 
( sakina) to descend to the hearts of Believers so that 
they may add faith to their faith” (XLVIII, 4). The 
hearts of those who are guilty, however (XV, 12; 
XXVI, 200), which are “marked out for severe punish¬ 
ment”, and the hearts of “those who do not believe 
in the Hereafter” (XXXIX, 45), “shudder” (ibid.); 
terror will strike the hearts of the impious (kuffar, 
III, 151, VIII, 12). 

Closely related to these texts is L. Massignon’s 
comment (op. cit., 489): “In sum, the Kurban made 
the heart the source of knowledge and conscience; 
since he can in no way ‘hold back’ the irreversible 
and irremediable dispersion of his resources (in move¬ 
ments and feelings), man can regain possession of 
himself only within his own self, in his taklib, in 
his heart”. This he does “against the grain of the 
countermanding fleshly lusts, which all Muslim wri¬ 
ters locate in the liver and bile” (ibid., n. 7). 

Consequently, the deepening experience of faith 
and the search for union with God, which are the 
first and constant aims of tasawwuf, become linked 
with the study of the “science of hearts”, the Him al- 
kulub to use al-Hasan al-Ba^rl’s expression. The fol¬ 
lowing distinctions were formulated: the seat of 
thought and awareness of self lay not in the brain but 
in the heart, a bodily organ (dfismi), a morsel of 
flesh ( muifgha, madigha), situated in the hollow of the 
breast whose beats both gave life and indicated the 
presence of life. There in the heart lies the “secret 
and hidden (sirr) home of the conscience, who’s 
secrets (nadfwd) will be revealed on Judgement Day” 
(L. Massignon, op. cit., 478). The role of the spiritual 
master ( shaykh) regarding the novice (murid) is to 
teach him this “science” of desires, thoughts and 
inner impulses, to teach him to recognize and over¬ 
come those aspirations which come from the "phys¬ 
ical soul” (nafs), and to gather up and protect the 
inspirations from the "heavenly spiritual breath” 
(ruh) through which God reveals Himself to man. 
Everything that enables man to battle against cupi¬ 
dity and the passions, all that can strengthen his faith 
(imdn) and foster his surrender to God (isldm), be¬ 
comes part of “the science of hearts”. Thus the cele¬ 
brated §ufl treatise by Abu Ta'ib al-Makki (4th/ioth 
century), which covers ritual acts as well as revealing 
steps in the path to divine union, is called Kut al- 
kulub (“Food for Hearts”, numerous eds., especially 
Cairo 1351/1932). In a closely related sense, Babya 
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ibn Pakuda, an Andalusian Jew who wrote in Arabic 
in the 5th/nth century and was strongly influenced 
by Sufi ideas, entitled his spiritual treatise “Intro¬ 
duction to the Duties of the Heart", tfidaya ila fard- 
H4 al-kulub. 

This stress placed on the “heart”, the organ of 
conscience and seat of religious knowledge and of 
life in the presence of God, is in no respect an emo- 
tionalization of religious values. It stems from an 
experimentally based anthropology in which under¬ 
standing and will are united in an existential mode 
of behaviour which binds man and his destiny. It 
remains in complete harmony with one of the most 
dominant notes in kur’anic teaching. Here, kalb comes 
close to the Sufi idea of ma'rifa, the direct awareness 
of the “initiate” ( c arif). 

A great many works of tasauuuf deal with the 
“science of hearts”, but here we will restrict our 
enquiry to one of the most characteristic examples. 
One of the best, and most famous, expositions is 
that of Abu Hamid al-Ghazali, notably in his Ihya* 
c ulum al-din, which follows in the same tradition as 
Abu Talib al-Makkl and in fact reproduces whole pas¬ 
sages from the Kut al-kulub. However, the influence 
of Hellenic philosophy led al-Ghazall to set out clear¬ 
ly the problem of the heart as one of the foundations 
of the human personality. While it may be legitimate 
to stress the ethical end of the “science of hearts”, 
as does al-Ghazali, for example, in Bidayat al-Hidaya 
(cf. W. Montgomery Watt, The Faith and Practice 
of al-Ghazali. London 1953), the close intertwining 
of knowledge and the moral life which is also affirmed 
there should not be forgotten. These are its presup¬ 
positions: 

The first book of the third part of the Ihya' is 
called Sharh 'adfaHh al-kalb, “A commentary on the 
wonders of the heart”. The preliminary definitions 
where al-Ghazali analyses the four concepts kalb, 
rdb, nafs and c akl are well known. For each concept 
al-Ghazali distinguishes a “physical” and a spiritual 
meaning. In the first sense kalb is a bodily organ: 
rub the “vital spirits" in the blood (cf. contempora¬ 
neous ideas of physiology); nafs is the sum of man’s 
passions, the root of his “blameworthy qualities”; 
and 'akl the faculty of knowing, which “has its seat 
in the (soli”. In the second sense kalb is a “subtle, di¬ 
vine and spiritual” principle which is “the reality of 
man” (hakikat al-insdn ); ruh is that spiritual sub¬ 
stance in man that acts and understands; nafs is man 
in his reality but capable of being qualified by dif¬ 
ferent attributes according to how his soul controls 
his carnal desires ( ammara, cf. Kur'an, XII, 53) or 
chastises his passions and struggles to reform itself 
(lawwima, ibid., LXXV, 2), or is “at peace” tmufma- 
5 inna, ibid., LXXIX, 27), “pleased by and pleasing 
to” the Lord; nafs in that case corresponds to the 
“rational soul”, the nafs nafika of the philosophers. 
Finally 'akl in this second sense is “that which under¬ 
stands knowledge”, in short “the heart itself”. In 
their spiritual interpretation, these four terms desig¬ 
nate man’s “reality”, but under four different aspects. 

The Ghazalian text Risala laduniyya (in Diawdhir 
al-ghawali, Cairo 1353/1934, 23-7) lays greater stress 
on the synonymity of the terms: “By the ‘rational 
soul’ I mean that matter to which all schools give 
a special name. Philosophers call it the ‘rational 
soul’; the Kur’an calls it the ‘soul at peace’ and ‘the 
spirit which descends from the Word of God’ (cf. 
XVII, 87); the $ufls call it ‘the heart’. These are 
simply differences in terminology, but they cover a 
single concept ( ma'nd wahid): there are no concep¬ 
tual differences. The heart, the spirit and the soul 


at peace are all names for the rational soul, which 
is a substance endowed with life, action and percep¬ 
tion. Wherever we speak of the ‘spirit’ in absolute 
terms, or of the ‘heart’, it is this substance we are 
discussing”. 

Thus it would be a mistake to take al-Ghazall’s 
stress on the heart as indicating his “subjectivity” 
in the western sense of the term (cf. J. Oberman, 
Der philosophische und reliogiose Subjektivismus Gha- 
zalis, Vienna 1921). If, as A. J. Wensinck observes 
(La Pensie de Ghazzali, Paris 1940, 64), “the heart 
comprises reason and will”, then rather than per¬ 
ceiving an emotionalization of rational values (see 
above), we should be aware of a total apprehension 
of what is distinctive of man according to an exist¬ 
ential psychology common to biblical and kur’anic 
traditions: “the heart in a Pascalian sense” indeed, 
but only to the extent that Pascal’s statements are 
themselves inspired by the Bible. “The heart has 
two gates”, said al-Ghazall in the Ihyd 1 (cf. Wensinck, 
op. cit., 66-7), one opening on to the external world, 
the impressions of the senses, passions and desires 
and thus open to devilish whispers, and the other 
opening on to the “internal Kingdom”. This second 
gate is “that of inspiration, of the breath of awe of 
God, and of revelation”. Though the terminology is 
different, this is very close to the “two faces of the 
soul” found in St. Augustine and mediaeval Latin 
writers. 

In the experience of dhikr [g.r.], increasingly in¬ 
tensified repetition of the Holy Name passes from 
the tongue to the heart (cf. Ihya', iii, 17): the formula 
uttered, and thus the Object it evokes, are impressed 
first on the very organ of the heart (and the circula¬ 
tory system) and then, by this means, on the spirit¬ 
ual heart, that is in the very depths of being. (N.B.: 
the “heart” plays a very similar role in §ufi dhikr 
and in the hesychasm of Mount Athos or in the Ac¬ 
count by a Russian Pilgrim). Al-GhazMI appears to 
distinguish only two stages, “dhikr of the tongue” 
and “dhikr of the heart”; others add a third, “dhikr 
of the inmost heart of hearts ( sirr )”, which takes 
possession of the whole being of the man at prayer 
(cf. Ibn c Ata’ Allah of Alexandria, Miftdb al-falab 
wa T-misbah, Cairo, n.d., 4-6). 

To sum up: we have seen that for al-Ghazall and 
Sufi tradition as a whole, the bodily organ of the 
heart (and not the brain) is the seat of 'akl, the 
faculty of knowledge. 'Akl, in the meaning of “the 
understanding of knowledge”, is “in short the heart 
itself”, and the heart is the home and source of 
ma'rifa. Now the “spiritual heart” is the province of 
the moralist (in man as in animals the “bodily heart” 
belongs to medicine). Thus while 'akl may be identi¬ 
fied with k&lb, the reverse does not hold. Kalb is not 
only the faculty of knowing, it is also the seat of all 
moral impulses, both evil desires and instincts and 
the struggle to be free of them and attentive to divine 
teaching (cf. the analysis of texts of the //kyd 5 by H. 
Laoust in La Politique de Ghazdli. Paris 1970, 218- 
21). Salvation comes only from the heart’s purified 
knowledge in its dual and inseparable aspects, spec¬ 
ulative and actual. Thus it is a complete education of 
the “heart” that spiritual teachers must constantly 
develop and enrich in themselves and their disciples. 

In Sufism the analysis of the cardinal virtue ?idk 
[?.».], “sincerity” or "truthfulness”, is wholly de¬ 
pendent on the “science of hearts”—see the Kitdb 
al-Sidk of al-Kharraz (ed. and tr. A. J. Arberry, 
Oxford 1937). On Judgement Day the answer to the 
sw’dl al-sidk, “the question of sincerity”, will be re¬ 
vealed in two fashions by those prophets who are 
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also saints (wait): it will be stamped on the tongue, 
visible to the hearers, and on the heart, the seat of 
divine inspiration. 

AI-Halladj, al-Tirmidhl and Ibn ‘Arab! comment 
in this manner on Jesus’ answer to the su'dl al-fidk 
(cf. L. Massignon, op. cit., 686 and ref.). 

Bibliography: in the article. (L. Gardet) 

II. — Poetry 

Although accorded from the outset an important 
place in the nasib of the kafida [17.11.], the word 
"heart” is emphasized only rarely in the ancient liter¬ 
ature of Arabia. This situation conditioned the evo¬ 
lution of the word in all subsequent poetic literature. 
It was rediscovered and re-assessed as the progressive 
development of feeling caused the word to be em¬ 
ployed more and more freely in the traditional con¬ 
text of Arab poetry. It would appear that this re¬ 
presented the righting of a deliberate omission, the 
precise reasons for which have yet to be determined. 

In fact, the old Arab nasib contains hardly any 
mention of the heart as the seat of the passions, at 
least in the collections generally held to be the most 
Bedouin (one example in Zuhayr, two in the Mufa 4 - 
4 aliyydt, 13 in Diarir. who was influenced by the 
poetry of the cities). It is permissible to suppose that 
the rarity of the word “heart” in the works of the 
founders of the Arab lyric is related to the nature of 
the love which was celebrated in their nasib, though 
it is true that the few examples found in their verse 
show that they did not neglect the affective meaning 
of the term. But for them “matters of the heart” had 
a social, even sociological, importance. In fact the 
nasib reveals many of the features of the “Rites de 
passage” (Van Gennep, Paris 1909). The poet is search¬ 
ing for a protector, a stronger or older “neighbour” 
whose intervention entails a new tribal affiliation, 
nasib (cf. al-Buljturl, al mawld ’l-sarihu nasibu)-, the 
(lima, or “abandoned encampment”, appears to be 
the place where the “binding” rites took place, in the 
ceremony perhaps called 'akika (Robertson Smith, 
Kinship and marriage in early Arabia, 152); the poet 
becomes the bondsman of a new clan, the clan of the 
Lady who is presumed to hold him in captivity (sabi); 
he becomes a “hostage” (rahn) of the Lady’s clan 
(used in the sense of captive in Futuh al-bulddn , 402; 
cf. al-Sarradj, Mafdri ', 177, verse by Hilal b. al-'AlS’). 
He is a captive (asir) of the Lady’s clan like the de¬ 
votees of a god dwelling in the midst a of sanctuary 
in classical antiquity. Furthermore, for the Lisdn, 
each child is called rahina, pledge or captive in 
respect of the 'akikd he has undergone; the same root 
implies the idea of kiddh, the sacred sport of arrows, 
which is compared with the “arrows of the Lady”. 
The same is true of the poet’s she-camel; we know 
that in Arabic folklore ( e.g., in al-SarrSdj, Mafdri*, 
101) the lover is in seareh (nishdan) of a stray she- 
camel, perhaps also (alab al-hddia, the visit of the 
Lady being a sign that the poet’s quest is crowned 
with success. 

Like the 'a$»£a, the nishdan is an old pagan rite 
(cf. ftadith on the prohibition on gleaning in the Ifaram 
of Mecca, the former fiitnd). The munshid, the pil¬ 
grim of the Himd and acolyte of the “visit”, is search¬ 
ing for “signs”, as the meaning of the root indicates. 
These signs are those provided by the zadir: these 
become commonplaces in the classical nasib. Some¬ 
times the munshid ’s quest is ended by the ‘aza’, a 
term with clear sociological implications (the tribal 
affiliation being connoted by the 5th and 7th forms 
of the root). The visit to the Lady or pilgrimage of 
the )lima (iHimdr) seems to be linked to the season, 


the spring equinox, radiab, for the first encounters 
(the ideal month of the 'umra or the iHimdr), after 
a visit had been made to the sanctuary of the Ka'ba; 
it is possible, on the evidence of the Kur’in, that 
wa c d and ikhldf were related to the vicissitudes of 
this quest of the Arab lover, which in later literature 
became that of the "heart” as such. 

From these fleeting but converging indications, we 
can speculate with some probability that “Arab love” 
corresponded to a “passage ritual”, related, at least 
in the composition of its vocabulary, to the presence 
of a lady from another tribe who mysteriously bound 
the lover by a tie, the duration and exact nature of 
which remained imprecise because of the same “tabu” 
which affected “matters of the heart”. 

This “tabu” no longer operated where the Bedouin 
significance of the love poem had been completely 
obliterated, and when it had succumbed to the joint 
influence of the poetry of the cities, music and re¬ 
ligious terminology. After the breakdown of tribal 
ties, those poets who preferred to turn to the past 
rather than to the future, with the exception of 'Umar 
b. Abi Rabi'a, transferred the main import of Bedouin 
love to the heart, but weakened it into mere meta¬ 
phor. The following ideas were retained: 

1) Now it is the heart of the poet which, always in 
straitened circumstances or abroad, "searches” for 
the Lady. 

2) Having become the seat of passion, that is of the 
Memory and the Secret, the heart is for that very 
reason an indispensable part of courtly dialectic, at 
the same time confidant and actor. Naturally the 
latter is the element which we shall see emphasized 
when we turn from the poetry of Hidjaz to that of 
'Iralf. 

The heart is on a never-ending quest, journeying 
after the caravan in which his beloved rides (IJamdsa 
of al-Marzuki, i, 51; al-Sarradj, Mafdri', kalbu man 
tayyamd, 141; Djamil’s Diwdn, ed. Na^sar, 118; al- 
'AbbSs, 232). This heart is called murtahin ('Umar, 
179 and 295), for it is no longer clear where it dwells 
and the uncertainty condemns the poet to perpetual 
wandering. Dissociated from the person of the poet 
and his group, it is fragmented (injado'a), or else it 
flies through space, in the grip of such an intense 
emotion that it cannot recognize its true country 
(mard‘, 185), a metaphor later employed by the 
mystic Djunayd (al-Daylami, c A(f, 32). 

Such an instability, arising from uncertainty about 
its home and where it really belongs, turns the heart 
into a nomad with no clearly defined pastureland, 
doomed to follow the whims of the seasons ( mitba ' 
al-wafan, 'Umar, 279). Strictly speaking, this situa¬ 
tion is tatayyum, slavery in exile ('Umar, 192; cf. 
al-Daylami for an analysis of the equivalent notion 
of huydm, 23). It is also the fibd, the call of passion 
(coming after the signs given to the munshid), flashes 
of lightning, the language of birds which set the 
heart on the right road. Vagabond and wanderer, the 
heart is at the same time imprisoned in the net of 
love which condemns it to strive unceasingly for 
the wafl or wifdl (the Lady’s favour, originally in¬ 
tegration within the Lady’s group; ‘Umar, 295, a 
synonym: mawadda, Abu Nuwas, 704; cf. ‘Umar, 222 
and 326). During this (alab, this quest, the heart is 
truly the quarry (a gazelle of the sacred enclosure) 
hunted by the Lady and eventually tracked down by 
her and pierced by her arrows, perhaps like the 
animals that are no longer defended by the prohibi¬ 
tion of the himd (‘Umar 319: mufayyad coupled with 
mulayyam, ibid., 360; the Lady hunts the heart 
though she herself has the appearance of a gazelle). 
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The heart which has been subjected to such harsh 
blows (mufdb) is lovesmitten and dependent upon the 
Lady’s pleasure (mv'aUalf, muwakkal, 362). These 
metaphors are interchangeable between the lover, rep¬ 
resented by his heart, and the Lady; the victim is 
endowed with the traits and attributes of his tormen¬ 
tor, and vice versa. Thus the poet is led to declare 
that the Lady occupies his heart (ibid., 355), the 
heart itself having become the sacred enclosure where 
the Lady’s whims are given free rein. The Lady occu¬ 
pies the best seat in the poet’s heart, the “highest 
place” (‘Umar, 190: mu(itall an , ra/i Ca *). There she 
can do exactly as she pleases, knowing herself to be 
in a vanquished land (abdtyat Umm Hair a min Midi 
shi c ib al-tiubb, Djarlr, 65; cf. al-‘Abbas, 39, 191, and 
Abu Nuwas, 497). At the end of love’s "quest”, the 
heart can be possessed by the Lady through a variety 
of means (magic, the hunt, capture, captivity, chains, 
bonds, cords, nets, pledge, loan, deposit with every 
kind of alienation, the result of the departure for 
strange lands which is the “quest” inherent in the 
Arab concept of love). 

Yet in still deeper fashion, by means of a psycho¬ 
logy which endows the heart with many “membranes’ 
(al-Hamadhani, al-Alfiz al-kitdbiyya, bib famim al- 
kalb; cf. DaylamI, ‘A(f, 16 and al-Sharif al-Murtada, 
i, 86), it can be considered that the heart contains 
the Lady or her image (a trace of the encampment) 
in whole or in part. 

Thus it is with a love which is more internal, more 
courtly or more normative that the poet from the 
cities of ‘Irak (e.g., al-‘Abbas b. al-Abnaf; fifty ex¬ 
amples in the Khazradji edition; the pseuda-dtuidns 
of the romantic heroes) must come to terms when he 
endeavours to look into his heart. 

The heart is the seat of the Memory of Love (al- 
‘Abbas, 182). This Memory is identical with Love 
(281: “I am astonished that a heart can love you”). 
To compare the lover to the Lady is to compare the 
respective state of their hearts (ibid., 53: “if my 
heart were like yours”). The heart experiences the 
fires (nirdn) of passion (had ahrakai ntrdnuhu kalbi). 
The Lady rules the heart of the lover as absolute 
monarch (ibid., 16). Little distinction is made between 
Memory and the image of the Lady which resides in 
a heart that can contain no other object (ibid., 19). 
On the other hand, there is less insistence on the 
breaking or cracking of the heart (j udu 1 , Mur), that 
symbol of the restless life of the lover and his sep¬ 
aration from his tribe. 

Arab poetry henceforth invested the heart with an 
importance which remained characteristic of the 
courtly spirit. But the heart also had conflicts and 
problems which occupied theorists as well as poets. 
In the first place, since the heart seemed to be the 
principle of love, the question arose whether it shared 
this role with the eyes, whose act of looking had 
wounded the poet. This question brought to the fore¬ 
front the related question of the “licentiousness of 
the glance” cast at the beloved object, which is the 
main object of courtly ethics. To recognize the pri¬ 
ority of the glance is to uphold the imperative of a 
strict morality which condemns the lover and perhaps 
courtly love in the name of social order. To speak 
of the predominant if not determinant role of the 
heart (which can develop the image without the help 
of the eyes with the assistance of an intensive literary 
culture) is to admit the fatality of passion and its 
justification by the absurd, which was the gist of the 
?&hirite scandal sparked off by Ibn DSwud. It is 
difficult to exaggerate the importance of this debate, 
the influence of which had already made itself felt 


in the work of the ‘Iraki “logographs” and story¬ 
tellers in the 3rd/9th century. 

It could well be that a number of narratives con¬ 
cerning the story of the heroes of romances reveal 
rather indirect stances relating to this central debate. 
It should be added that both mysticism and theology 
put the idea of the heart’s vision in the forefront 
(al-Daylami, 85). Finally, the Memory of the Lady 
engraved on the heart—a traditional image no doubt 
but a deeply felt one—was in this theophany assim¬ 
ilated to the divine face, “yearning” for which haun¬ 
ted Islamic thought, theological as well as philosophi¬ 
cal (the ru’ya predominates: in the last chapter of al- 
Kushayri’s Risala, ru’yd hasana is seated in the 
“heart”, which in mystic sdlimiyya is considered as 
being the “domain” of the Angel; Abu T&lib al-Makkl- 
i, 131). A vision of the heart and of yearning which 
are mutually linked and associated in the light of a 
new conception, or at least a broader one, of “heart” 
helps to confer on oriental courtly love that shadowy 
vagueness and dreamlike dimension which strikes the 
western observer. 

Thus the heart begins by referring to a Bedouin 
love about which little is known except that it invol¬ 
ved a change of status where the sacred element had 
already infiltrated tribal customs. In the poetry of 
the cities, the heart eventually seems to be the focus 
of poetic modes of expression; later, under other and 
still more complex influences, the heart becomes the 
authorized seat of the Memory of Love and the Vision 
of the Lady. To determine to what extent this “vision 
of the heart”, the offspring of a highly elaborated 
civilization, remained faithful to the ideas of primi¬ 
tive Arab culture, is not one of the least of the prob¬ 
lems posed by the appearance in the Arab language 
of a literature composed in a clearly courtly spirit. 

Bibliography. Examples of the use of the 
word Mufaddaliyydt, ed. Ahmad Shakir, 93, 
301; Zuhayr, ed. Ahlwardt, 91; Diarir. ed. al-Sawi, 
65, 91, 100, 147, 158, 159, 181, 210, 227, 240, 257, 
300, 301; ‘Umar b. Abi Rabl‘a, ed. ‘Abd al-Hamld, 
67, 84, 105, 106, 160, 178, 179, 185, 190, 192, 195, 
201, 203, 217, 219, 222, 225, 227, 229, 279, 295, 
3 i 9 > 323, 326, 355, 360, 362. For the relationship 
which may have existed between the condition of 
the poet and the heart’s "captivity”, see J. C. 
Vadet, L’esprit courtois en Orient dans les cinq pre¬ 
miers siicles de VHtgire, Paris 1968, 61. For the 
role of the heart in “courtliness”, see Vadet, op. cit. 
and ibn dAwOd; IHildl al-kuldb, Ms. Bursa 1535 
and especially Ibn Kayyim al-Djawziyya, Raw 4 at 
al-muhibbin, ed. ‘Ubayd, 104 (mundfara between 
the heart and the eyes). For the original meaning 
of munshid and inshad, see the romance of ‘Umar 
b. Abi Rabi'a in Aghani, i, 199, DaylamI, ‘Aff, 88, 
the legal treatises on the relationship between 
yamin and mundshqda. (J. C. Vadet) 

KALB (fern, kalba, pi. kildb, kalib, aklub, sec¬ 
ondary pi. hildbdt, akdlib), the general name for the 
domestic dog (Canis familiaris) with no distinction 
of breed. A fundamentally unclean ( naHas ) animal 
and therefore forbidden food according to kur’&nic 
law, the dog is generally if not despised, then at 
least avoided, throughout Islam. This is particularly 
true of urban areas, at any rate insofar as the animal 
does not assist its master in the pursuit of a per¬ 
mitted activity. For Muslims this reservation is 
compounded by a superstitious caution arising from 
the belief that the dog is a demonic emanation be¬ 
longing to the category of evil spirits (min al-Hinn 
wa ’ l-ftinn). In Arabic, as in most languages, the word 
“dog” is a biting insult and it appears pejoratively 
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in numerous proverbial sayings. In addition, through¬ 
out Asia and the Near East, and particularly in the 
cities, disdain for the animal was buttressed by the 
scourge of rapidly increasing packs of dogs, regarded 
as “maroons” (from Sp. cimarron, i.e., reverted to the 
wild state) by some cynologists and as “pariahs” by 
others. However, like that of the vultures, the pres¬ 
ence of these constantly famished outlaws was toler¬ 
ated to some degree for their indispensable services 
as scavengers. Istanbul was notorious for its hordes 
of pariahs; yet in the words of Xavier Marmier, 
writing in the mid-i<)th century: “disagreeable as 
these animals may be, in the State of Constantinople 
they are practically a necessary evil. Rectifying the 
lack of foresight of the city police, they cleanse the 
streets of a great quantity of matter which otherwise 
would putrefy and fill the air with pestilential germs”. 
The same was true of Cairo and Alexandria; so pro¬ 
lific were the dogs that they became a disaster for 
the inhabitants, and in the 19th century the viceroy 
of Egypt, Muhammad C A 1 I (1769-1849), rounded up 
enough of them to fill a ship and drowned them. The 
Maghrib too suffered from this “invasion" and there 
the indefinable and particularly aggressive breed of 
“douar (gypsy) dog” or “kabyle dog” was prevalent. 
Such a proliferation of carriers of the virus easily 
explains the endemic nature of rabies ( kalab ) in all 
Islamic countries at all periods. It is also obvious 
why the Prophet, faced with the problem of a plague 
of stray dogs in Medina in his day, at first took the 
implacable decision to exterminate “all dogs” (ac¬ 
cording to the hadiths), and then, mitigating his de¬ 
cree because the canine race were a race of Allah’s 
creatures (inna-hd umma min al-umam) and because 
man needed certain categories of dog, decided to ex¬ 
terminate the black-coated strays and particularly 
those with light patches ( zablbatdn ') on each eyebrow, 
the undisputable mark of the devil in the eyes of all 
Arabs. It should be noted that this physical trait oc¬ 
curs frequently among black herd- and sheep-dogs of 
many occidental breeds and could be regarded by 
cynologists as an identifying mark of oriental pariahs. 
Freed from the Prophet’s condemnation were all use¬ 
ful dogs who obeyed a master, i.e., trained hunting 
dogs (kalb al-sayd, dart, pi. dawari ) and watchdogs, 
whether they guarded houses (kalb al-dur), alleys 
(kalb al-darb ), flocks (kalb al-far’-, kalb al-raH, kalb 
al-ghanam), or crops and vineyards (kalb al-zar '). In 
the general opinion of the doctors of law and juris¬ 
consults it was permitted to possess, maintain (iftli- 
na’), buy, sell and bequeath such dogs, even black 
ones so long as their use could be justified. In addi¬ 
tion, one who killed one of these dogs had to recom¬ 
pense the owner (kdlib) at the rate of forty dirhams 
for a hunting dog, one ewe for a sheep-dog, one farak 
( = 16 rafls) of wheat for a crop-guarding dog and 
one farak of good earth for a house watchdog. 

Though socially useful dogs are tolerated, the 
animal remains unclean with respect to religious 
practices. Everything a dog touches or licks is ren¬ 
dered impure and the place where it has lain must 
be purified with water, following the practice of the 
Prophet on one occasion. A dog prowling close to a 
Believer in prayer makes void the salat, and its pres¬ 
ence prevents angels from visiting a house. Finally, 
anyone who keeps a useless and vicious ('ajiwr) dog 
lessens his final reward by one (or two) $»>a( [q.v.] 
each day. All these unfavourable dicta on the dog are 
derived from the standard collections of fifldith and 
commentaries on them are found in the major treat¬ 
ises of the four Sunni legal schools: Malik’s Muwatta } , 
al-Shaybanl’s revised Muwaffa’ and Kitdb al-Afl; 


Sabnun’s Mvdawwana, al-Shafi'I’s Kitdb al-Umm, al- 
Sarakhsi’s Mabsuf, al-Muzanl’s Mukhtasar, Ibn Kuda- 
ma’s Mughni, etc. (in the chapters on al-sayd, al- 
dhabdHIt, al-dhakdt, al-dahuyd, al-afHma and al-buytV 
according to the individual writers); they are likewise 
found in works on the differences among jurists (ikhti- 
laf al-fukaha r ) such as the Biddyat al-Mudftahid of 
Ibn Rushd. An inventory/ classification and analysis 
of the data on the dog in all these sources is clearly- 
set out by Erwin Graf in his detailed study of ritual 
slaughter in Muslim law (Jagdbeute und Schlachttier 
im islamischen Recht, Bonn 1959). 

Famine drove some Arab tribes in pre-Islamic 
days to eat the flesh of the dog; this was true of the 
Banu Asad [9.V.] and of one branch of them, the 
Banu Fak'as, among others. If we can believe some 
satirical verses written in the beginning of the Islamic 
period (see al- Diahiz. al-Bukhald y , Leiden 1900, i, 259; 
idem, Ifayawan, i, 267), these people acquired a taste 
for such food. In the Maghrib, al-Mukaddasi (ed. and 
tr. Pellat, Algiers 1950, 61, and the cited bibliography, 
87) observes that the inhabitants of Kastlliya and 
Nafja are cynophages and, in the 8th/i4th century, 
al-TidjSnl accused the inhabitants of Tozeur, in the 
Djarid of Ifrikiya, of the same deplorable custom 
( Rifila, Tunis 1927, 115). According to gourmets, 
however, the flesh of plump pups (dfirw, pi. dfird\ 
adfra J ) is succulent, similar to that of pigeons (see 
Ifayawan, ii, 169, iv, 42). Finally we may speculate 
that, for pre-Islamic Arabs, eating dog-flesh could 
have been a relic of old totemic rites, since the dog 
was "tabu” in the ancient civilizations of the East. 

In spite of the unfavourable attitude towards the 
dog arising from kur’anic law and public opinion, 
nomadic and rural Muslims were not completely un¬ 
aware of the high qualities of man’s first companion, 
in the aspects both of usefulness and of devotion. As 
early as pre-Islamic times, the dog was the only do¬ 
mestic animal whose personality was sufficiently no¬ 
ticed for him to be given a proper name which had no 
connection with his external appearance, like Sa'd, 
Mas'ud, Anls, Murdjan or Samba, and the chroniclers 
recount a number of anecdotes illustrating the com¬ 
passion shown to dogs. The Prophet himself promised 
a divine reward to an old woman for her act of 
charity to a thirsty dog. S. H. Leeder (in Veiled 
Mysteries of Egypt, 1912) twice mentions wills or 
watifs made in favour of dogs (cf. G. H. Bousquet, 
Des Animaux et de lettr traitement selon le Judaisme, 
le Christianisme et I'lsldm, in Si. Isl. ix (1958), 31- 
48). Nor does the Muslim forget the edifying and 
touching story of Kitmlr, the dog belonging to the 
Seven Sleepers (Rur’an, XVIII, 17), the symbol of 
fidelity [see ashab al-kahf]; he will be the only- 
dog allowed to enter Paradise. In the opinion of al- 
Baydawl (Anwar al-tanzil, Leipzig 1848, i, 557), 
Allah gave this dog the gift of speech, while al- 
Jabari ( Tafsir, xv, 141) believed him to be the rein¬ 
carnation of a human being, a view that tallies with 
the IsmS'ill belief that Kitmlr’s doglike exterior hid 
the huntsman (mukallib) Salman (see al-Diabiz. Ifaya- 
wdn, ii, 189, iii, 44; al-Damlrl, s.v. kalb, ii, 278-312; 
Massignon, Les Sept Dormants d'Ephise en Islam et 
en Chritienti, in REI, xxii-xxx (1954-62). 

It was al-Diabiz who restored the dog to its just 
place in Muslim society in his remarkable treatise 
“On Animals” ( Ifayawan, i and ii). Pleading the case 
for the defence of the dog in a disputation between 
the supporter of the dog (?dftib al-kalb) and the sup¬ 
porter of the cock (sahib al-dik), he gathers together 
the Greek scientific data alongside Aristotle, whom 
he can, when necessary, refute, Arabic sayings in 
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prose and verse, travellers’ tales and contemporary 
information, with the addition of his own observa¬ 
tions on canine ecology and ethology. All this he 
examines critically in the light of a logic which in 
his case may owe more to an innate feeling for 
method than to his penchant towards the rationalist 
tendency of the Mu'tazilites. In any case, we may 
be grateful to al-Djabi? for not having contented him¬ 
self with an apology for one type of hound, the 
“Saluki” (saluki [g.v.]) harrier, the noble hunter ( c itak) 
which was all that poets and writers on the hunt be¬ 
fore and after al-Diahiz could do. Thanks to him, 
although we cannot speak of breeds, we are never¬ 
theless able to distinguish the most common dogs of 
his day. Apart from the Saluki, there were the Kur¬ 
dish sheep-dog (kurdi), a large animal introduced into 
Turkey in the 6th/i2th century by the Kurds, prob¬ 
ably the fore-runner of the Hungarian herd-dog, the 
Kuwatz. Since it had a keen sense of smell, the Kur¬ 
dish sheep-dog was also used to track game and, 
when mated with a Saluki, produced a “cross” (khi- 
lisi) with the qualities of both its parents. This, the 
first hound to hunt by smell and not by sight, was 
described succinctly by the poet e Ali b. al-Djahm 
al-Sami (d. 249/863), the favourite of the caliph al- 
Mutawakkil (see Aghdni, x, 239). Half a century later, 
this verse portrait was summarized by Ibn al-Mu'tazz 
in two of his tardiyyas [q.v.] (see Diwin, Istanbul 
1945, 26, no. 30; Damascus 1952, 297; Beirut 1961, 
282-3), where this great hunting dog is described as 
nayradilnawradi, “a tireless tracker”. The many sub¬ 
sequent crosses of this strain, which falconers used 
as “bird dogs” to flush small furred and feathered 
game for their birds of prey, led to a great many 
varieties of “mastiff hounds" or mongrels (kharidii 
and in the Maghrib balhut, barhush). The pointer 
known as zagharilzughari (pi. —iyya), from its old 
High German name, zeigari, “pointer”, appeared in 
the 6th/i2th century with the Crusades. It was im¬ 
ported into Islamic countries at great cost for use 
as a bird dog; quieter than the khilasi, it was des¬ 
cribed as kalb al-bandi, “the bush dog”. Because of 
its origins and its clear and light-coloured coat, the 
zaghdri pointer greatly resembles the present-day 
Italian pointer and Hungarian Vizsla, who are as¬ 
sumed to be the ancestors of all other breeds of 
pointer. From its pale beige coat, the zaghdri pointer 
was given the nickname zabibi (dry grape colour); 
thus named, it is listed among the presents set by the 
Byzantine emperor Michael VI Stratiotikos to the 
Fatimid caliph al-Mustansir bi’llah in 444/1052 (see 
M. Hamidullah, L'Europe et I’Orient musulman, in 
Arabica, vii (i960), 289). 

Among the smaller breeds, al-Djabiz mentions a 
basset sheep-dog, the zpni/zini, which is reminiscent 
of the Hungarian Puli and Pumi. He also mentions 
the kalafi, the “stocky dog”, which seems to belong 
to the same type as the Pomeranian, and the sini, 
“the Chinese”, which corresponds to the pug or 
Pekinese. This dog was easily trained to perform 
tricks for ladies such as holding a lamp on its muzzle 
without moving or running errands in the market 
place with a basket round its neck (tfayawan, ii, 179). 
Mountebanks and travelling showmen made wide use 
of its skills as a performing dog (mutalakkin ), putting 
it to work with monkeys in public performances. 

Following the Greeks, the Muslims were not aware 
of any breeds of wild dog, believing the painted hyena 
or cynhyena (s»m c ) and the aardwolf disbar) to be 
hybrids resulting from a cross between domestic dogs 
and wolves or hyenas. Al-Diahiz was the first to re¬ 
fute these errors ( Hayawin , i, 183-5). 


Rabies (da 5 al-kalab ) was widespread in Arab coun¬ 
tries from the earliest days because of the hordes 
of pariah packs transmitting the virus. For a long 
time, a man smitten with the disease (kalib, maklub ) 
was considered as one possessed by dfunun and 
treated accordingly by methods designed more for 
exorcism than therapy; drinking the blood of a king 
was held to be the supreme remedy and empirical 
treatments, which were kept secret, were passed on 
from father to son in some families. Driven by the 
urgent need to act against the growing scourge, Ziyad 
b. Abl Sufyan, governor of Basra (45/665-6), made 
public a form of treatment by having it posted up on 
the wall of the Great Mosque which he had restored 
(Dayawan, ii, 10-2); unfortunately we do not know 
the nature of this treatment, which appears to have 
produced good results. The clinical symptoms of ra¬ 
bies, especially hydrophobia, were known precisely; 
al-Djabi? describes them and, after him, so do Kusha- 
djim (Mafdyid, Baghdad 1954. 138-9), al-Kazwini 
and al-Damiri (s.v. kalb). 

On the analogy of shape, the Arabs gave the name 
kalb to other animals; thus kalb al-ma 5 (fresh-water 
dog) is the name for the otter, and in the western 
Islamic world for the beaver. Greed was the analogy 
which led to the name kalb al-bahr (dog of the sea) 
being given to the little shark which we too call the 
dog-fish and which Arab naturalists also call the kaw- 
sadi or lakhm. It is from this “little shark” (kuraysh) 
that Muhammad’s tribe probably took its name, ap¬ 
parently through totemism. Finally, in the world of 
the invertebrates (hashardt) we find the kalb al-mayy, 
the mole-cricket (gryllotalpa vulgaris), also called ha- 
lush and fuzrrdtha by horticulturalists, while arbori- 
culturalists call all wood-eating worms kalb. By a 
similar process of analogy, the word kalb and its 
derivatives were given to a large number of objects, 
instruments and tools, whose contours or functions 
were to a greater or lesser degree reminiscent of the 
animal (see Dozy, Supplement, s.v.). 
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The dog in astronomy. The ancient astron¬ 
omers gave the name “dog” (xtitov, canis) to a number 
of constellations and stars because of the allegorical 
figures which they believed they would perceive in 
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their dispositions in the sky. After the rise of Islam, 
the Muslims adopted the same principle and, trans¬ 
lating the Greek and Latin terms, gave the name kalb 
to the following stars: a) al Kalb al-akbar, the Great 
Dog—also known as Kalb al-djabbar, ‘‘the dog of 
the giant” (i.e., of Orion)—is a sub-zodiacal con¬ 
stellation lying to the east of the Hare, beneath and 
to the left of Orion, on the edge of the Milky Way. 
In the European Middle Ages it was called the quelb 
alagbar and quelb elgebar. There are seven stars in 
the constellation and one of these, Sirius the Dog 
(a Cants majoris, magnitude 1,58) or al-Shi'rd al- 
yamaniyya (Elschere aliemini), rises soon after the 
summer solstice, b) al-Kalb al-afghar, “the Little 
Dog”—also called Muljaddam al-kalb, “the forerun¬ 
ner dog"—is a sub-zodiacal constellation lying un¬ 
der Gemini between Hydra and Orion. Quelb alazgar 
embraces two stars: Procyon (aCanis minoris, mag. 
0,48) or al-Ghumavsd’IAleomaisa (= rheumy-eyed, a 
corruption of al-djumayzd, the sycamore)—which is 
also known as al-Shi‘ra al-shamiyya, “Sirius of Syria” 
—and al-Shi ( rd al- c aburjAlhabor, "Sirius which has 
crossed" (the Milky Way). They rise in mid-July, 
c) al-Kalban 1 , “the Two Dogs” (of Aldebaran), in 
the zodiacal constellation of Taurus are two stars 
situated between the Hyades and the Pleiades, cor¬ 
responding to u Tauri, mag. 4,5 and x Tauri, mag. 
4,6. d) Kalb al-ra'i/Celbalrai, “the Shepherd’s Dog”, 
is a corruption of Kitf al-rdH, “the Shepherd’s 
Shoulder” (Ariteus) and corresponds to (3 Ophiuchi, 
mag. 2,9, in the Serpentarius constellation, e) Kilab 
al-shild ’, “the Dogs of Winter”, designates the four 
mansions of al- Dhird c (= Castor and Pollux, a, 
Geminorum), al-Nathra (= y, 8, e Cancel), al-Tatj 
(= a Cancri and X Leonis) and al-Djabha ( = £, Y> ' l l> * 
Leonis) whose heliacal rising occurs successively from 
the end of June to mid-August and acronychal set¬ 
ting from the beginning of January to mid-February. 
Sirius (a Cams majoris) rises at the same time as 
al-Dhira This long period covers the time of the 
Dog (al-kalb) or “Dog Days” (cf. Fr. jours canictt- 
laires, Ger. Hundstage), which are characterized by 
heatwaves (1 zagharat) and simooms (sama’im), and 
also the time of the hoar-frost ( kulba, kalab al-shild ’), 
with its “black nights” (al-laydli al-sud). In antiquity 
this whole period was regarded as ill-omened and 
thus held in dread. At the time of the rise of Sirius 
the Romans sought to placate him by sacrificing a 
red dog. The maxims of the nomadic Arabs concern¬ 
ing the anwd’ [<j.v.] of these four mansions indicate 
their apprehension in the face of the torrid summer 
with its shortage of water and pastureland and their 
fear of the harsh winter with its meagre supply of 
food and fuel. The star al-Dhird ■*, “the Arm” (for al- 
dhira c al-mabsufa, “the outstretched arm" of Castor), 
which forms the seventh lunar mansion, is at its 
apogee at the beginning of October, and al-Nathra, 
“the Sneeze” (of Leo), the eighth lunar mansion, in 
mid-October. In the case of al-Tarf, “tlje Extremity” 
(of the southern rear claw of Cancer), the ninth lunar 
mansion, this occurs at the beginning of November, 
while for the tenth lunar mansion, al-Diabha. “the 
Forehead” (of Leo), it takes place in mid-November. 
Thus the “Dogs of Winter” is a most appropriate 
name for these four mansions; it reveals a trace of 
the old solar astrological calendar of the Bedouins, 
based on their observation of the meteorological 
changes and atmospheric precipitations which took 
place during the heliacal rise and acronychal setting 
of well-known stars. 
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KALB b. WABARA, the ancestor of the Banu 
Kalb, the strongest group of the KutfS'a [?.v.]. 
His mother, Umm al-Asbu', was so called because all 
her sons were named after wild animals (T. Noldeke, 
Neue Beitrdge, 75 ff.). The Kalb were, according to 
the genealogical system (Ibn al-Kalbl, Djamharat al- 
nasab etc.), of Yemenite descent, but sometimes they 
claimed for political reasons to belong to the Northern 
Arabs or even to Kuraysh. 

I.—Pre-Islamic period 

Their greatest chieftain was Zuhayr b. Dianab. 
who had great authority among the northern tribes; 
so he was sent by Abraha [j.v.] to control the Bakr and 
Taghlib (Aghdni, ed. Briinnow, 95; Ibn Kutayba, ed. 
de Goeje, 233). This cannot be the Abraha of the 
year in which the prophet Muhammad was born, but 
is probably an earlier viceroy of the Yemen. Des¬ 
cendants of Zuhayr are enumerated in Aghdni, ed. 
Briinnow, 102 ff., amongst them a contemporary of 
Yazld b. al-Muhallab (d. 102/720). Zuhayr was later 
represented as one of the “long-lived” (mu'ammar), 
who in his verses deplored his lost youth (Abu Hatim 
in I. Goldziher, Abhandlungen, ii, 24 ff.; al-Sayyid 
al-Murta<}a, A malt, ii, 172-6). 

The grazing grounds of the Kalb (they were famous 
camel-breeders, see, e.g., Aghdni’, vii, 109, 1. 4) were 
in the steppe between Syria and ‘Irak (see map in 
vol. i, 891) called samdwat Kalb (Yakut, iii, 131 etc.); 
here their centres were the oases in the low-lying 
valley (al-khabt) formed by the Djawf [j.v.J and the 
Wadi Sirhan [j.t>.) which opened to them the way to 
Syria long before the Muslims conquered it (see the 
verses in Ijamasa, Freytag, p. 659 and Wellhausen, 
Das arab. Reich, 83, n. 2). Thus, they had settled in 
Salamiyya, Palmyra, Damascus (especially in the 
Ghuta and al-Mizza), in Diawlan. al-Suwayda’, and 
in the region of Harr an; there were small numbers of 
them in Hims, Aleppo, Hamat and ManbicJ). They 
had also settled in Fadak, Dumat al-J>jandal, Tay- 
mS’, and al-HIra, and, according to al-Kalkashandl 
( Kald’id al-djuman, 47) and Ibn Khaldun (‘Ibar, ii, 
521), there were many of them in “the Gulf of 
Constantinople” (al-khalidj al-kustantini), as well as 
in Shiraz in Persia, and in Manfaluf in Egypt. In 
Syria the Byzantines had placed them under the 
command of the GhassSnids [q.v.], their phylarchs, 
to defend the Syrian Limes against the Sasanids and 
al-Hlra. In this way the Kalb became accustomed to 
military discipline and to law and order. Like the 
Ghassanids they became converted to Christianity in 
its Monophysite form. 

The Kalb clashed with the Muslims for the first 
time when Muhammad sent, c. 6/627, an expedition 
against Dumat al-Djandal [q.v.) which led to the con¬ 
version of al-A$bagh b. ‘Amr and a treaty (Ibn Sa'd, 
i/2, 36; see J. Sperber in MSOS As., xix (1916)). 
There were already some converted Kalb in Mecca, 
e.g. Muhammad’s step-son Zayd b. Haritha (q.v.) and 
Dibya [q.v.]. In 8/639 the Kalb sent a deputation to 
Muhammad to announce their conversion; it seems 
however that the majority stood aside, taking no 
part in the conquest of Syria. 
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II.—Islamic Period 

The relations between Kalb and the L'mayyads go 
back to the time of the caliph ‘Uthrnan b. ‘Affan 
(see above). Owing to their importance and strength 
in Syria, Mu £ awiya, who had married Maysun (9.1).], 
whose father, Unayf [9.®.], belonged to the Kalb 
aristocracy, chose to rely on the Kalb in order both 
to secure his position at home, and to prepare himself 
to face £ A 1 I b. Abl Jalib in war. Thus the Yamanites 
in general and the Kalb in particular became the 
most influential of the tribes in Syria during the 
reigns of Mu'awiya and his son, Yazid, who also had 
married a wife from the Kalb, and during that of 
Mu'awiya II [9.®.]. 

Conflicting interests led Kalb and Kays [9.®.] to 
support opposing political groups. In the period of 
political trouble that followed the death of Yazid I, 
the support given by Kalb to the Umayyads was due 
to the favourable economic and political position 
which they had enjoyed under them. On the other 
hand, Kays gave their full support to Ibn al-Zubayr 
[9.®.], less because of their attachment to his cause, 
than because of their hatred for the Kalb and the 
Umayyads who supported them. Mas'udi reports 
(Murudi , v, 200) that al-Yaman, headed by the Kalbi 
Hassan b. Malik b. Bahdal, stipulated before giving 
their full support to Marwan [9.®.] that they should 
be given the same concessions as they had enjoyed 
under Mu'awiya I, Yazid I and Mu £ awiya II. These 
were that two thousand of them should receive two 
thousand dirhams for their support each year, and, 
if a recipient died, his son or cousin should receive 
the payment. Kalb should take precedence at court, 
and should be consulted on every important matter. 
To all these terms Marwan gave his consent. Not 
unnaturally, therefore, Kays gave their full support 
in the battle of Mardj Rahit [q.v.] (64/683) to Ibn al- 
Zubayr, while Kalb and others of Yaman took the 
side of Marwan. This battle, however, ended with a 
crushing defeat for Kays, a defeat which they never 
forgot and which deepened still further the conflict 
between themselves and Kalb. This was one reason 
for the feuds between them in the reign of £ Abd al- 
Malik [9.®.], for Kays found in the political disturb¬ 
ances at the time of his accession an opportunity to 
revenge themselves. 

One such opportunity came in the battle on the 
Khazir (67/686) when £ Umayr b. al-Hubab al-Sulaml, 
who was with those Kays serving in the Syrian army, 
deserted the field as soon as battle was joined, thus 
bringing about the victory of the £ Irakis. Following 
this treason, £ Umayr took refuge with the leader of 
Kays, Zufar b. al-H&rith al-Kilabl, who had been 
holding out against the Umayyads in Kariasya’ since 
the battle of Mardj Rahi(. Thenceforward there began 
the armed conflict between Kalb and Kays, which 
took the form of raids, called ‘Ayydm (“days”), each 
of which usually bore the name of the place in which 
it had occurred. 

Both Zufar and £ Umayr began to make a series 
of raids on those Kalb who were living in the Samiwa 
desert between Syria and £ Irak, and these raids were 
met by retaliation from the Kalb under Humayd b. 


Hurayth b. Bahdal. However, these constant Kaysl 
raids eventually caused the Kalb to leave the area 
and emigrate to al-Ghawr in Palestine. Thus Kays 
achieved unchallenged supremacy in the area. 

However, the Kalb-Kays feud broke out in a dif¬ 
ferent area. The raids of Humayd b. Hurayth on the 
Iyays in the Djazira had stirred up the Banu FazSra 
[see fazara] in £ Irak, who complained to the caliph 
£ Abd al-Malik. This led to another series of raids, the 
most celebrated of which was that of Banat Kayn in 
which the Kays was victorious. As a result of the wise 
measures taken by £ Abd al-Malik, the raiding ceased, 
and the day of Banat Kayn was the last of the famous 
“days" between Kalb and Kays. 

During the military struggle between the Umay¬ 
yads and the £ Abbasids (132/750) 2,000 Kalb original¬ 
ly sent to help Salm b. Kutayba—the Umayyad 
governor of Basra—defected and took the side of the 
‘Abbasids. This may have been due to the fact that 
Marwan II relied almost exclusively on Kays; or the 
Kalb may have realized by this time that the Umay¬ 
yad cause was lost and therefore have tried to win 
favour with the new regime. However, in the same 
year the Kalb, with others of Yemen, took part in the 
revolt of Abu ’ 1 -Ward against the £ Abbasid army led 
by £ Abd Allah b. £ A 1 I (9.®.]. This might have been a 
result of their disappointment with the new regime. 

Under Harun al-Rashid [9.®.], Damascus was the 
scene of a tribal feud between the two factions of 
Yemen and Mudar. It lasted with short intervals from 
174/79° to 180/796. The chief reason for this feud was 
the Syrian Arab tribes’ sympathy for the Umayyads, 
and it was fostered by the policies of the 'AbbSsid 
governors, who supported one faction against the 
other. This feud emerged once more under al-Mahnun 
[9.®.] (213/828) in connection with the Yaman in 
Egypt. 

In the later £ Abbasid period, the history of the 
Kalb was of less importance and took the form of 
Bedouin (a‘rab) attacks on the central authorities. 
The following are the main events. The Kalb under 
£ Utayf b. Ni £ ma took part in the revolt of H>m$ 
against the governor al-Fadl b. Karin and killed him 
in 250/884. But al-Musta £ In’s general, Musa b. Bugha 
al-Kablr, was able to defeat the rebels and capture 
Him?. In the year 294/906, the a l rab of Kalb, to¬ 
gether with al-Nimr b. Kasif [9.®.] and Asad, de¬ 
feated al-Husayn b. Hamdan, the governor of Mosul, 
and pursued him to the gates of Aleppo. In the same 
year al-Husayn b. Hamdan succeeded in defeating 
the a'-rab of Kalb and Tay’ [9.®.], but he was even¬ 
tually captured. Under al-Mustarshid, the Kalb took 
part in the dispute between the ruler of Damascus 
and Dubays b. Sadaka, the ruler of Aleppo [see 
Mazyadids), by betraying the latter, who took 
refuge with them, to the former. 

It is interesting to note that Carmathian propa¬ 
ganda found a response among some of the Kalb and 
especially the Banu T'Ulays b. I?am<Iam and their 
mawdli, who were living in the Samawa desert. In 
289/901 they paid homage to YahyS b. Zakrawayh, 
the Carmathian propagandist, calling him shayhh. 
Banu ’ 1 -A?bagh—another branch of Kalb—also joined 
Ibn Zakrawayh, and seem to have believed so sin¬ 
cerely in his mission that they called themselves 
“Fatimids”. Taking by surprise al-Mu £ ta<Jid’s army, 
which was pursuing them, they managed to kill its 
leader, Sabuk al-Daylami. Then they pushed on to 
Damascus, burning the mosque of aI-Ru;Ma and 
surprising all the villages they passed through. Ibn 
Zakrawayh and his followers harassed Tughdi b. 
Djuff [9.®.], the ruler of Damascus, and imprisoned 
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him within his city. It was not until the Egyptians 
sent an army under Badr al-Kabir, Ibn Tulun’s slave, 
that the Carmathians were defeated and their leader 
Ibn Zakrawayh was killed. It is significant that one 
reason suggested for his death was the egalitarian 
policy he adopted towards his mawali followers. 

The death of Yabya led Banu ’l-‘Ulays and Banu 
’ 1 -A$bagh to follow his brother al-Husayn b. Zakra¬ 
wayh. The latter was able to defeat the Egyptian 
force and the troops of IJims and of other Syrian 
provinces sent against him. He also made his author¬ 
ity felt to such an extent that he was recognized as 
Amir al-Mu’minin in the Friday khufba all over Syria 
in 289/901-2. However, the caliph al-Muktafl was able 
to have him seized and put to death in 291/903. 

Following the death of al-Husayn b. Zakrawayh, 
the Banu ’l-‘Ulay?, Banu TA^bagh and Banu Ziyad 
(all from Kalb) joined another Carmathian dd c t, Abu 
GhSnim Na$r. They made several attacks on Bu?ra, 
Adhri‘St, Damascus and Tabariya. In Tabariyya, 
where some of the troops of Damascus joined them, 
they defeated and killed Ibrahim b. Bughamardi, the 
deputy governor of Jordan, impelling the caliph al- 
Muktafl to send an army against them under al- 
Husayn b. HamdSn. They then moved on to Samawa 
and Hit, which they devastated. Another army, under 
Muhammad b. Isbak b. Kundadjik, took the field 
against them. Finding themselves unable to face this 
joint army, the Kalb betrayed the Carmathian leader 
Na$r, and killed him. By taking his head to the caliph 
as a sign of their loyalty, they averted any action 
against themselves. 

The Kalb were also the most enthusiastic support¬ 
ers of all the SufyinI [q.v.] rebels. The revolt of Abu 
’ 1 -Ward (132/750) and that of ‘All b. ‘Abd Allah b. 
Khalid b. Yazld b. Mu'awiya (195/810) are good 
examples. This support is clearly reflected by the 
tradition that the Kalb would be the last adherents 
of the Sufyanl. 
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III.—In Muslim Spain 

The army of Musa b. Nusayr [q.v.] included Kalbi 
and Kays! elements, among whom the memory of 
Mardj Rahit aroused an antagonism which showed it¬ 
self in North Africa and particularly in Spain through¬ 
out most of the 2nd/8th century. The troops sent by 
Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik to suppress the Berber re¬ 
volt launched by Maysara [?.«.] were composed of 
Syrians; Baldj [q.v.], commander of their van, who 
was a member of the Kays! aristocracy, took refuge 
at Ceuta, appealing for assistance to the governor of 
Spain, ‘Abd al-Malik b. Katan, a Medinan opposed 
to the Syrians. After refusing to help for some con¬ 
siderable time, ‘Abd al-Malik finally allowed Baldj to 
enter Spain, where the Berbers were also in revolt. 
Discord between Kalb and Kays soon broke out, and 
Baldj succeeded in supplanting ‘Abd al-Malik, whom 
he caused to be tortured. Baldj’s pro-Kays policies 
provoked disturbances. His successor roused the 
wrath of other elements of the population and the 
Umayyad caliph in Damascus then sent to Cordoba 
the Kalbi Abu ’ 1 -Khattar al-Husam b. Dirar [?.v.], 
who adopted a policy which favoured his fellow- 
tribesman. His partiality earned him the hostility of 
a Kays! chieftain, al-Sumayl b. Hatim [q.v.], who 
exerted considerable efforts and opened hostilities 
against the governor, allying himself even with some 
Yamanis (Lakhm and Djudham) against Kalb. The 
revolt launched in 127/745 was successful; Abu 
’ 1 -Khattar, defeated and taken prisoner, was replaced 
by Thababa b. Salama al-Djudhaml, who died in 
129/746. Yusuf b. ‘Abd al-Ragman al-Fihrl [q.v.] was 
then chosen as governor of Spain. The Kalbi sup¬ 
porters of Abu ’ 1 -Khattar, who had fled, were de¬ 
feated at Secunda (Shakunda) in 130/747 by the 
Kays! party, and in time passions cooled, especially 
since enduring famine encouraged the cessation of 
hostilities. In coalition with the Berbers, the Yamanis 
moved to attack al-Sumayl, governor of Saragossa, 
but the Kaysls succeeded in delivering him (137/755), 
with the aid, notably, of emissaries from the future 
‘Abd al-Ratjman I [q.v.]. Negotiations having broken 
down, the Kalb and other Yamanis assisted the 
Umayyad pretender to come to Spain and establish 
himself there. 

Subsequently, the hatred between Kays and Kalb 
diminished as the Andalusian personality took 
shape, but even in the 3rd/9tb century the fires of 
fanaticism still flared up (e.g., a war begun in 207/822 
which lasted seven years in the region of Murcia, 
sparked off on some flimsy pretext). 
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al-KALBI, the name of a prominent family from 
Kufa. Bishr al-Kalbi and his sons al-Sa’ib, ‘Ubayd 
and ‘Abd al-Rahman took part in the Battle of the 
Camel [see al-sjamal] on ‘All’s side (36/656); al- 
Sa’ib b. Bishr embraced the cause of Mus'ab b. 
al-Zubayr and, despite numerous defections in the 
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ranks of the Kufans, was slain beside him at Dayr 
al-Diathalik in 71/690 by Warka’ al-Nakha‘i 
(al-Tabari, ed. M. Ibrahim, Cairo 1964, vi, 103, 
seems to date his death to 67/686 and places it during 
the battle between Mu$‘ab b. al-Zubayr and al- 
Mukhtar; whatever the facts of the matter, al-Sa’ib 
was not killed at Siffin in 36/657, as Ibn Harm states, 
Diatnhara, ed. Harun, Cairo 1962, 459). Muhammad 
b. al-Sa’ib (and not b. Malik as in the Fihrist, ed. 
G. Fliigel, 95) played an active part in the revolt of 
‘Abd al-Rabman b. Muhammad b. al-Ash‘ath (see 
ibn al-ash‘ath] and fought in his ranks at Dayr al- 
Djamadjim [g.t>.] (82/701); he left a partial account 
of this battle in which he recounts, inter alia, his 
honourable, even triumphant, return to his family in 
Kufa in one single day without having had to aban¬ 
don one of his weapons (al-Tabari, vi, 349-50, 364). 

To swordsmanship, the family added another claim 
to fame: learning; in fact it is rare to consult an 
early Arab book without finding some reference to 
an al-Kalbi. These references, brief or more detailed, 
concern three different persons, who were already 
difficult to distinguish in early days. 

I. —Muhammad b. al-Sa’ib al-Kalbi (Abu ’ 1 -Nadr) 
died in Kufa at the age of at least 80 in 146/763. 
He was interested in all contemporary branches of 
learning: universal history; the history of religions, 
pre-Islamic (al-Shahrastani, Milal, Cairo 1947, 1220- 
64), Jewish (Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, c Ikd, Cairo 1948, i 1 , 
157) and Christian; poetry (Ibn Khallikan, Cairo 
1948, iii, 436), literature and philology; genealogy, 
tradition and ancient legends. He employed his wide 
knowledge in a commentary on the Kur’an (Tafsir), 
the longest ever composed (al-Dhahabi, ‘/Aar, Ku- 
wayt i960, i, 106). So great was his fame in this 
sphere that Sulayman b. ‘All, perhaps during his 
governorship of Basra (133-9), brought him to that 
city to teach kur’Snic exegesis. With the support of 
Sulayman b. ‘All, Muhammad al-Kalbi put forward, 
despite the opposition of his hearers, an interpreta¬ 
tion of the Kur’an which went contrary to received 
opinion; it is probable that he expressed pro-‘Alid 
views. His courses were written down ( Fihrist , 95), 
but his Tafsir is now lost, apart from a few sparse 
fragments in various works. This is perhaps to be ex¬ 
plained by his use, direct or indirect, of written 
sources and chains of tradition (isnad) which did not 
conform to the norms fixed for haditk criticism, and 
above all by the fact that, as a Shi‘I, he had advanced 
opinions contrary to Sunni orthodoxy, especially in 
fiadith and in the different levels of kur’anic inter¬ 
pretation (al-Tabari, Tafsir, Cairo 1374, i, 76, 91, 
216-7, etc.). He was sometimes accused of heresy, 
of rifd, of saba’ism, of irdfa ’ and so on, and some¬ 
times of forgery and falsehood. Even in the 20th 
century he has impassioned opponents among the 
scholars of al-Azhar (Ahmad Shakir, in his edition 
of the Lubdb al-Addb of Usama b. Munkidh, Cairo 
1935, 123-4, n. 5). Yet he has remained an authority, 
and even his detractors draw on him as a source. 

II. —HishSm b. Muhammad b. al-Sa’ib al-Kalbl, 
Abu ’ 1 -Mundhir, generally called Ibn al-Kalbi, was 
probably born in Kufa around 120/737 and educated 
in that town; he died there in 204/819 or 206/821, 
in the caliphate of al-Ma’mun. His death was greatly 
regretted by the caliph (al-Khatlb al-Baghdadi, Cairo 
1931, xiv, 45-6) for reasons which are not partic¬ 
ularly clear; we do know, however, that the ‘Abbasid 
caliph al-Mahdl (d. 169/785) made use of Ibn al- 
Kalbi’s knowledge when countering the Umayyad 
attack in Spain (al-Tabari, viii, 172-3). It was prob¬ 
ably during this caliph's rule that Ibn al-Kalbi stayed 


in Baghdad. Like his father, he was interested in all 
branches of knowledge of his time and he wrote a 
good number of works, more than 150 according to 
the Fihrist. This immense oeuvre was incorporated, 
to a great extent, in the works of his direct and in¬ 
direct disciples: Muhammad b. Habib, Ibn Durayd, 
al-Tabari, Abu T-Faradj al-Isfahani and many others 
who borrowed a great deal from him without much 
concern for acknowledgement and often with over- 
vague references to the master’s work. A few titles, 
however, have been recovered from this anonymous 
mass by Ibn al-Kalbi’s fame:—1. Diamharat al- 
Nasab: W. Caskel and G. Strenzick have published 
two imposing volumes, one a study on everything 
closely or remotely connected with Arab genealogy 
and with Ibn al-Kalbi in particular, and the other 
genealogical tables culled from the work of Ibn al- 
Kalbi (C lamharat an-Nasab des Ibn al-Kalbi, Leiden 
1966). Ibn al-Kalbi was the uncontested master of 
Arab genealogy, and in his Diamhara Ibn Hazm did 
no more than give currency to the work of his eminent 
predecessor, without acknowledging it to a great 
extent. In his lifetime Ibn al-Kalbi was the source, 
arbiter and sometimes amused dispenser of titles of 
nobility.—2. al-Asndm, published for the first time 
in Cairo in 1912 by Ahmad Zaki, has been translated 
into German (by Rosa K. Rosenberger, Leipzig 1941), 
into English (by N. A. Faris, Princeton 1952), and 
into French (by M. S. Marmardji, in Revue Biblique, 
xxxv (1926), 397-420: a fragmentary translation; 
more recently, W. Atallah has published a new ed. of 
the text together with an annotated French transla¬ 
tion (Paris 1969)). As on genealogy, Ibn al-Kalbi 
remains an authority on the history of Arab pagan¬ 
ism; ibn Durayd, al-Nadjirami, Yakut, ‘Abd al-Kadir 
al-Baghdadi and others consulted his work, sum¬ 
marized it, and always cited him as a reference.— 
3. Ansab al-Khayl, in which the author set forth 
genealogical accounts illustrated by short poetic 
pieces celebrating the most famous chargers of history 
(ed. Levi Della Vida, Leiden 1928; a copiously an¬ 
notated edition by Ahmad Zaki appeared posthu¬ 
mously in Cairo in 1946).—4. A few fragments of 
various length have been preserved, vestiges of lost 
works such as K. al-Kulab, K. al-Lubdb, Shi c r Ifatim 
al-TaH, etc. 

To some extent Ibn al-Kalbi’s work has been 
mingled with that of his father, but only partially; in 
the narrative of the battle of Dayr al-Djamadiim, 
for example, he naturally cites his father, who had 
taken part in the combat, but he also had recourse 
to other witnesses (al-Tabari, vi, 342-50). He is so 
scrupulous in his pursuit of exactitude that he even 
quotes his own father through the medium of other 
narrators (ibid., ii, 272, vi, 360). Apart from oral 
sources, Ibn al- Kalbi cited specialists who had access 
to biblical and Palmyran sources (ibid., ii, 273); 
he was kept informed of archaeological discoveries 
in the Yemen (Ibn Durayd, IshtHfdl?, ed. Harun, 
Cairo 1958, 524); he seems to have had a secretary 
called Djabala who provided him with translations 
from Pahlavi (Fihrist, 244) and he himself consulted 
the archives and tablets of the Christian communities 
of al-HIra (al-Tabari, i, 628). Equipped with modem 
methodological criteria, it is easy to point to lacunae 
in Ibn al-Kalbi’s knowledge and to criticize some of 
his opinions on the history of languages or some of 
his narratives, which are more legendary than his¬ 
torical. In his universal history he often had to fall 
back on oral sources alone, and he should be given 
credit for having written these down. All in all, his 
work is not inferior to that of other historians of 
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oriental or classical antiquity. Some Arab writers 
were fiercely critical of him, but such criticisms, 
sometimes based on scholarly rivalry, were often 
sectarian or motivated by religious fervour, for, like 
his father, Ibn al-Kalbl fell foul of Sunni orthodoxy. 
On the other hand, he did have ardent supporters 
(Yakut, Beirut 1956, ii, 187-8, 219, 504), and detrac¬ 
tors and admirers alike were frequently largely 
dependent on his work. Among modern scholars, 
I. Goldziher has criticized Ibn al-Kalbl (Muh. Stud., 
i, 185-7) by taking literally the early criticisms di¬ 
rected against him; he bases his arguments on the 
false, self-glorifying genealogies which Ibn al-Kalbi 
recounts with humour, and on his pro-'AbbJsid views 
(al-Tabari, viii, 172-3), using these to throw doubt 
on his scientific worth. Th. Noldeke (Gesch. der 
Araber und Perser, Leiden 1879, xxvii and index) 
restored the balance, and since then criticisms of 
Ibn al-Kalbi have been reduced to their proper 
dimensions: even so, neither ancients nor moderns 
have evaluated him at his true worth. Present-day 
research is confirming Ibn al-Kalbi’s eminent role in 
the history of Arab literature. 

III.—‘Abbas b. Hisham, Hisham’s son and not 
his brother as al-Kufi states ( Fihrist , 95). Al-Khatlb 
al-Baghdidl (xvi, 46) speaks of an Ibn al-Kalbl who 
must be the grandson of Muhammad al-Kalbl. Al- 
‘Abbas transmitted his recollections of his father, 
Hisham, passing on some of his learning to philo¬ 
logists like Ibn Durayd (Ishtihak, passim ) and to 
historians like al-Baladhurl and al-Tabari. Nothing 
further is known about him. 
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KALBIDS, a family stemming from the tribe of 
the Kalb b. Wabara [q.v.], which Arab sources re¬ 
lating to the Maghrib call Banu Abi ’ 1 -Husayn (or 
al-Hasan), 

In the Maghrib! chronicles, governors and senior 
officials of the Umayyad administration in Ifrlkiya 
who were of Kalbite origin appear frequently, as do 
others belonging to the rival Kays tribe. While the 
more astute of the caliphs in Damascus sometimes 
managed to steer an even course between these two 
adversaries, their representatives in the Maghrib, 
in Spain and in Sicily often leaned to one side or the 
other, guided either by their personal sympathies 
or by the circumstances obtaining at any particular 
time. Thus the disputes and often bloody battles pro¬ 
voked by the traditional antagonism of the two tribes 
intensified the chaos in a situation where a Kalbite 
wait frequently followed a Kaysite one and vice versa. 

Under the Aghlabids, who relied largely on Muda- 
rite elements, the Kalbites began to decline, but 
they were the main prop and stay of FStimid political 
and religious policy; they therefore swiftly found 
in Ifrlkiva a milieu favourable to their rise, so that 
by the middle of the 4th/roth century they were the 
governing element of Muslim Sicily. At this period 
Kalbite elements were probably already allied with 
the Kutama Berbers. 


For services rendered particularly to the first 
imams of Ifrlkiya, the Kalbites were speedily re¬ 
warded by the Mahdl and his descendants; in al- 
Ka’im’s day, ‘All b. Abi ’ 1 -Husayn al-Kalbl (one of 
the first dynasts of this family and son-in-law of 
SSlim b. Abi Rashid, the Fatimid governor of Sicily 
from 305/917 to 325/936) died at the siege of Agrigento 
(326/938) in the midst of the struggle pursued bv 
Sicilian Fatimid supporters against those who had 
remained faithful to the caliphate in Baghdad. His 
son al-Hasan b. ‘All, who had distinguished himself 
in Ifrlkiya in the campaigns waged by al-Ka J im and 
al-Man$ur against the Kh 5 ridjite Abu Yazld [j.v.], 
was the first of a succession of Kalbite governors in 
Sicily, a kind of hereditary emirate (cf. Kitab A < mdl 
al-a c lam (see Bibl.)), which lasted until the mid-5th/ 
nth century. 

Confronted by that chaotic situation caused by the 
rebellions in Palermo and Agrigento against the 
Fafimid representatives, the Caliph al-Man?ur deem¬ 
ed it logical and sensible to entrust Sicily’s manage¬ 
ment to those whose fidelity was proven beyond 
doubt and who, moreover, could maintain a neutral 
stand between the rebels and the imams of Ifrlkiya. 
Only a few years after his arrival in Sicily, al-Hasan 
had two victorious encounters with the Byzantine 
forces in Calabria and Apulia. He took this opportu¬ 
nity to build a mosque at Reggio, but it was destroyed 
a few years later. On al-Mansur’s death (Dhu ’ 1 -Ka‘da 
341/March 953), al-Hasan returned to Ifrlkiya, leav¬ 
ing the government of the island in the hands of his 
son Ahmad, but without definitely abandoning his 
role as military commander in Sicily and Calabria. He 
was later recalled to the area by his brother ‘Ammar, 
who was hard-pressed by the Byzantines. Ahmad, 
the second Kalbid wait of Sicily (342/954-358-969), 
found himself involved in some decisive battles; most 
notable were the capture of Taormina (351/962), 
whose name was changed to Mu'izziyya in honour of 
the imam al-Mu‘izz, and the fall of Rametta and the 
simultaneous victory at sea known as the waft'at al- 
madi&z (battle of the straits), which is celebrated in 
a turgid kasida by Ibn Hani’ (Diwan, ed. Zahid ‘Ali, 
1352/1934, no. 40, 540 - 59 )- 

In the succeeding years the different Kalbid gov¬ 
ernors pursued sporadically their conflict with the 
Byzantines, but military offensives were rarely 
large-scale: Byzantium had now admitted the need to 
enter into peace negotiations with the Fatimids, 
especially since the ambitions of the Emperor Otto I 
regarding southern Italy had become known. These 
ambitions also fired his son, Otto II, who, when he 
ventured into Calabria, found himself faced with a 
coalition of Muslims and Byzantines, the latter driven 
by necessity to stand shoulder to shoulder with the 
Kalbid troops, the former providentially assisted by 
the rivalry of the two Christian empires. The clash 
between Otto II’s troops and those of the Kalbid 
wall ‘All b. al-Hasan, son of the first Kalbid governor 
of Sicily, took place in Mubarram 372/July 982 at 
Capo Cotrone in Calabria. At first the Muslims 
seemed overwhelmed but the battle quickly turned in 
their favour. This was perhaps the last great Muslim 
victory against the Christians in Sicily, aside from 
a few offensives of little importance such as the 
forays of 376/986 into Calabria, the siege of Cosenza 
a couple of years later, new attacks on Taranto in 
381/991, the storming of Matera in 384/994, a surprise 
attack on Benevento in 392/1002 and finally a brief 
siege of Capua. 

In Egypt too the FStimids employed the services 
of leading members of the Kalbid family, some of 
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whom were sent to Sicily by the imams of Cairo to 
act as governors. This was true of, for example, 
Dja'far b. Muhammad, in Egypt counsellor to al- 
c Aziz bi-’llah (al-Mu'izz’s successor in 364/975), 
who governed the island for two years (372/983-374/ 
985). This period saw the apogee of Kalbid prestige: 
in Egypt, when al-Hakim bi-amr Allah [q.v.] was 
proclaimed caliph, the Kutama Berbers, Fatimid 
supporters, demanded that control of affairs be 
entrusted to al-Hasan b. ‘Ammar, the victor of 
Rametta and nephew of al-Hasan b. 'Ali b. Abi 
’ 1 -Husayn; in Sicily, the Kalbid Abu ’ 1 -Futub Yusuf 
b. 'Abd Allah (379/989-388/998) governed the island 
with great wisdom for eight years. The former was 
granted the title of Amin al-Dawla and the latter that 
of Thiltat al-Dawla. 

The fortunes of the Banu A.bi ’ 1 -Husayn family 
soon declined from this peak: in Egypt there was a 
conspiracy against al-Hasan, while Sicily sank into 
chaos under Dja'far (388/998-410/1019), son of Yusuf. 
Although the steadily increasing autonomy enjoyed 
by Sicily from the outset of Fatimid rule in Egypt 
coincided with the greatest splendour of the amirs’ 
court in Palermo, it proved detrimental to the poli¬ 
tical realities of the moment, in the face of which 
the Kalbid rulers should have shown greater admin¬ 
istrative prudence and zeal. Instead, they preferred 
relaxing in the mansions of Palermo, numerous at 
this period, to the efforts of military undertakings 
or the cares of political responsibility. Indeed Dja'far, 
amir of the island for twenty years, seems to have 
been the founder of Castello di Maredolci in Palermo. 
The effects of this decline were apparent in all fields, 
but they were especially marked in military matters: 
the Muslims suffered their first setback in Bari in 
394/1004 at the hands of the Byzantines and the 
Venetians, and the following year they were checked 
by the Pisans at Reggio. 

This already serious state of affairs worsened 
under the rule of Dja'far’s brother, the Kalbid amir 
Ahmad b. Yusuf al-Akbal (410/1019-427/1036), about 
whose campaigns in Calabria and Apulia the Arab 
chroniclers have little to say. It is certain, on the 
other hand, that during the 15-year span of this 
governorate a new element, the ZIrids, played a far 
larger part than formerly in the political and military 
life of Sicily. In fact, al-Mu'izz b. Badls, at the 
instigation of many of al-Akbal’s opponents, who 
complained of his injustice and malpractices, sent 
his own son, 'Abd Allah, to the island at the head 
of a large military contingent. Al-Akbal sought the 
help of the Byzantines, with whom he had already 
entered into negotiations. The latter defeated the 
ZIrid forces, but then withdrew to Calabria, leaving 
'Abd Allah to effect the easy defeat of his opponent, 
whom he besieged and killed. 

The struggle for power among Yusuf’s sons, their 
continual intrigues and boundless ambitions, charac¬ 
terized the governorate of al-Hasan, called al-Sam- 
sam, the last Kalbid amir of Sicily (431/1040-445/ 
1053; the latter date is given variously in the Arab 
chronicles). Various local £a’t< 2 s [see ibn al-hawwas 
and ibn al-thumna], however, had already begun 
to lay claim to power on the island and their struggles 
for supremacy hastened Norman intervention in 
Sicily. 

Of the total period of Muslim rule in Sicily, the 
Kalbid era was one of the most prosperous. As their 
reign began when the bloodiest and most devastating 
military offensives could be considered over, some 
of the most far-sighted of the rulers of the Banu 
Abi ’ 1 -Husayn family, sustained by the prospect of 
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autonomy, promoted the marked development of 
western Sicily. Palermo and some other urban centres 
prospered once more, thanks to the new impetus 
given to municipal enterprises, to public works and 
to cultural matters. In the capital especially, the 
study of the traditional sciences had already been 
inaugurated in the preceding period, and some of 
the most enlightened Kalbid amirs, themselves often 
enthusiastic versifiers, encouraged an exceptional 
development of poetry, as may be seen from the few 
extant extracts of the vanished anthology compiled 
by Ibn al-Katta' al-Sikilli [}.».]. 

Bibliography: The historical, geographical and 
literary texts dealing with the Kalbids of Sicily 
have been collected by M. Amari in Biblioteca 
arabo-sicula, Leipzig 1857, appendix, Leipzig 1875 
(Italian tr., i, Turin-Rome 1880; ii, 1881; appendix 
1889); the historical data on this family have been 
studied by this same historian in Storia dei Musul- 
tnam di Sicilia J , ed. C. A. Nallino, Catania 1933 - 39 - 
Some interesting information on the relationship 
between the Kalbids and the Fatimid imams of 
Ifriltiya can be found in Abu 'All Man$ur al-'AzIzi 
al-Djawdharl, Sirat al-ustadh Diawdhar. ed. Muh- 
Kamil Husayn and Muh. 'Abd al-Hadl Sha'ira. 
Cairo 1954 (Fr. tr. by M. Canard, Algiers 1958); 
certain texts relating to these relationships have 
been translated into Italian by U. Rizzitano in 
RSO, xxxii (1957), 546 - 55 ; cf. also U. Rizzitano, 
Gli Arabi in Italia, in L’Occidente e VIslam nell’ Alto 
Medioevo, Spoleto 1965, i, 93-114; idem, Un com¬ 
pendia dell’Antologia di poeti arabo-siciliani intito- 
lata “ ad-Durrah al-hafirah min lu’ard’ al-Gazirah" 
di Ibn al-Qaftd ' “il Siciliano", in Atti del Acc. Naz. 
Lincei, 8th series, vol. viii, Rome 1958, 335-78. In 
the Kitab a'mal al-a^ldm of Lisan al-DIn b. al- 
Khatlb, one chapter is devoted to the Banu Abi 
’ 1 -Husayn family; cf. the edition by Ahmad 
Mukhtar al-'Abbadl and Muh. Ibrahim al-Kittani, 
Casablanca 1964, 122-36 (Sp. tr. by R. Castrillo 
Marquez, Madrid 1958). (U. Rizzitano) 

KAL'E [see kal'a]. 

£AL'E-I SEFlD, a fortress in Fars, in 30° 10' 
N. Lat. and 5i°3o' E. Long. (Greenwich). It is built 
on a mountain with a flat top, in the eastern part 
of the valley of Kohra, which falls steeply down on 
all sides. On its summit, which can only be reached 
by cliff-paths, lies an extensive well-wooded plateau 
watered by numerous springs. A strong garrison is 
necessary for its defence, as is noted in the Farsndma. 
Descriptions of the fortress and the country round 
it are given, among Oriental writers for example, by 
Ibn al-Balkhi in the Farsndma (the pertinent passage 
is copied by Mustawfl, Ntizhal al-Kulub, 'All Yazdi 
and MIrkh w and (see Bibl.). Of descriptions by 
European travellers in the 19th century, that of 
Stolze deserves special mention; along with Andreas 
he explored the mountain and castle thoroughly. The 
statements of Kinneir, who visited Kal'e-i Sefld in 
1810, are unreliable, according to Stolze. 

The name of the fortress is given in the Persian 
geographers and historians as Kal'e-i Isfid (Sefld, 
Sepid), the “white citadel”; Kal'e-i Ispld-diz (the 
"white fortress”) is also found; Kal'e-i Sefld is the 
only form in use at the present day. Translated into 
Arabic the name is given in Ibn al-Athlr (ed. Torn- 
berg), xi, 46 as al-Kal'a al-Bay<Ja’. The name “white 
citadel”, which is found elsewhere as a name for a 
castle in areas where Arabic and Persian are spoken 
[e.g., in al-Hira, al-Mada’in, in the oasis of Rubba 
east of Hawran, and in the region of Kayrawan, in 
Afghanistan, etc.; for Biredjik cf. above i, 1233), may 
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very probably originate in the dazzling white colour 
of the building-stone used. The name Gul u 

Gulab (citadel of the rose and rose-water), borne by 
Kal'e-i Sefld in al-Bundari (Houtsma, Recueil, ii, 183, 
13) is remarkable. 

Kal'e-i Sefld is the most noteworthy point 
on the mountain road which leads from 
Behbah&n to Shlriz and furnishes communication 
between Khuzistan and Firs. It may be regarded 
as certain that a commanding place like this was 
very early fortified. The “Persian passes” through 
which Alexander the Great tried to enter the ancestral 
home of the Achaemenids and which were defended 
by the Satrap of Persis, Ariobarzanes, with his strong 
forces, have often been sought in the valley of Kal'e-i 
Sefld; e.g., by Vincent, Miitzel, Droysen, Forbiger. 
Ritter ( Erdkunde , ix, 138), in differing from these, 
considers Kal'e-i Sefld to be the stronghold of the 
Uxians and places the “Persian Gates” farther east. 
Ritter’s view has been attacked particularly by 
Miitzel in his edition of Curtius (Berlin 1841), p. 414 f. 
and by Stolze (op. cit., 262 f.; see bibl.). That the 
region of Kal'e-i Sefld does not correspond to the 
situation of the “Persian Gates” of the historians of 
Alexander and that the latter should be located 
elsewhere has been fairly convincingly proved by 
Stolze, op. cit. 

Kal'e-i Sefld is not mentioned by the Arab geo¬ 
graphers of the Middle Ages. Like the adjoining town 
of Nawbandjan (Nawbandadjin) it must have been 
allotted to the Persian province of Sabur in the 
Caliphate period. From the 4th/ioth century on we 
find cropping up in the Oriental sources a nomadic 
people named the Shill, after whom the whole area, 
inhabited by them from the west of Shiraz to the 
frontiers of Firs and Khuzistan was called Shulistan. 
There is definite evidence to show that Kal'e-i Sefld 
belonged to Shulistin. On the Shul and the land of 
Shulistin cf. the references in Quatrem&re, Hist, des 
Mongols, 380 f. (see bibl.) and also Mustawfl, Ta'rikh-i 
Guzida (ed. Browne, GMS xiv), 538, 658, 660, 696, 
726. 

Kal'e-i Sefld is frequently mentioned by Persian 
poets and chroniclers. It is first found in Firdawsi’s 
Shdhndma (ed. Mohl, ii, 92, 245 f.); here the conquest 
of the stronghold is related as one of the noteworthy 
deeds of the hero Rustam. As the Farsndma (written 
about 500/1106) reports, the fortress of Kal'e-i 
Sefld had lain in ruins for many years until 
it was rebuilt by a certain Abu Na?r from Hr Murdan 
(a district of the province of SabQr) during the 
turmoils of the last decades of Buyid rule, that is 
in the first half of the 5th/nth century. The 
mountain, difficult of access, served not infrequently 
in wartime as a secure hiding-place. For example in 
534/1139 Buzaba, governor of Firs, retired here 
before Kara $onljor, atabeg of the Saldjufe Sultan 
Mas'ud; cf. the article buz-abeh. The Salghurid 
Abu Bakr [g.®.], atabeg of Firs from 623 to 658 
(1226-1260) (on him see salghurids) transported 
his treasures to Kal'e-i Sefld and placed a garrison 
in the citadel in order to have a place of refuge here 
in case of a catastrophe. The last atabeg of Firs of 
the Salghurid dynasty, Saldjiiltshih, met his death 
at the foot of Mount Kal'e-i Sefld in battle with one 
of Huligu’s generals in 663/1264; see J. v. Hammer, 
Gesch. der Ilchdne, Darmstadt 1842, i, 243 and cf. 
also Mustawfl, Ta 3 rikh-i Guzida, 509. 

Although Huligu issued an order to destroy all 
the fortresses in the lands conquered by him, an 
exception was made of Kal'e-i Sefld, as is expressly 
mentioned; cf. the passage in the TaWkh-i Wafsaf 


in Quatremfere, op. cit., 382. The citadel could there¬ 
fore continue to serve as a place of refuge, and was 
also on several occasions used as a state-prison for 
political opponents. Thus for example Mas'ud Shah 
of the Indju dynasty, who ruled as governor of Fars 
from 736/1335, imprisoned his brother Muhammad 
in Kal'e-i Sefld [see Indju] ; when later Abu Isljak, 
a younger brother of the Mas'ud Shah just men¬ 
tioned, came into conflict with the Mu?affarid 
Mubariz al-DIn and had to flee after the capture of 
his capita] Shiraz in 754/1353 he went to Kal'e-i 
Sefld (see MIrkh w and’s account in Quatremfere, op. 
cit., 382; Mustawfl, Ta’rikh-i Guzida, 658, 15 f.). A 
few years later the sons of Mubariz al-DIn, Shah 
Sultan and Shah Shudja', rebelled against their 
father, blinded him and imprisoned him in Kal'e-i 
Sefld in 759/1358; see Mustawfl, Ta’rtkh-i Guzida, 
681; Defr6mery in JA, 1864, ii, nz. In 785/1383 
Shah Shudja' had his son Sultan Shibll sent to Kal'e-i 
Sefld as an alleged rebel (see Mustawfl, op. cit., 724; 
Quatremfere, op. cit., 382; Defr6mery, op. cit. (1845), 
i, 437 )- 

Kal'e-i Sefld has attained special fame through its 
capture by Timur. The latter on his second cam¬ 
paign in Fars in 795/1393 passed by the road from 
Behbahan to Shiraz, besieged this barrier fortress, 
considered impregnable, and stormed it on the third 
day. All the members of the Muzaffarid dynasty 
were captured and put to death (cf. Sharaf al-DIn 
'Ali Yazdl, gafarndma, Calcutta 1887, i, 600 f.; 
Mustawfl, op. cit., 751). 

We read of the capture of Kal'e-i Sefld by Ham- 
za-Bey several centuries later, in the reign of Shah 
'Abbas I; see Quatrem&re, op. cit., 384. The Mamas- 
sanl have now settled in a large part of what was 
once called Shulistan; they are a robber tribe, who 
centre round Kal'e-i Sefld. On them see Layard in 
the JR Geog. S., xv, 28; Ritter, Erdkunde, viii, 390. 
ix, 137; C. de Bode, Travels in Luristan and Arabistan, 
London 1845, i, 210, 219 f., 262 f. When the Mamas- 
sanl in the latter part of the reign of Fatb 'All Shah 
(1797-1834) were in constant rebellion under a robber 
chief named Wall Khan Bakash, an army of Adhar- 
baydjanl troops was sent against them, who besieged 
Kal'e-i Sefld and forced the stubborn defenders of 
the citadel to yield (cf. Curzon, op. cit.). 

It should further be mentioned that below the 
fortress on the mountain there was at one time a 
second smaller castle, the name of which is variously 
given as Astak (Farsndma, 158, 17) or Nishnak 
(Mustawfl, Nuzha, 132, 5; further variants of the 
name are given here in note I). 

The little village of Tell Espid should not be 
confused with this; it lies northwest of Kal'e-i Sefld 
in the adjacent plain on a hill some 2400 feet high; 
cf. Wells in the Proc. of the Roy. Geogr. Soc., 1883, 
v, 161 and Herzfeld, op. cit., 85. 

Bibliography: —Ibn al-Balkhl, ed. Le Strange 
and Nicholson.GMS, New Series, vol.i, London,1921, 
158 and in addition the tr. by Le Strange in JRAS 
(1912), 878; Hamd Allah Mustawfl, Nuzha, 129, 16, 
131,19,132, 8; Rashid al-DIn, Dfdmi ' al-Tawarikh, 
part. ed. by Quatremfcre as Hist, des Mongols de la 
Perse, i, Paris 1836, 382 f.; in the latter work 
Quatremfere gives pertinent extracts from Persian 
histories by 'Abd Allah b. Fadl Allah (Ta'rikh-i 
Wafsaf) and Mirkh w and; Hadjdjl MIrza Hasan 
Tablb ShlrazI, Fdrsname-i Ndsiri, litho. Tehran 
1313. 3341 Mu'In al-Din NatanzI, Muntakhab al- 
tawdrikh-i MuHni, ed. J. Aubin, Tehran 1957, 353; 
Le Strange, 264 f.; J. M. Kinneir, A geogr. memoir 
of the Pers. Empire, London 1813, 73; Malcolm, 
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Hist, of Persia (rev. ed., London 1829), i, 19 note, 
295; Ritter, Erdkunde, ix, 137-144; Stolze, in Ver- 
handl. der Gesellsch. f. Erdkunde in Berlin, x (1883), 
262-5; G. N. Curzon, Persia and the Persian ques¬ 
tion, ii, London 1892, 318 f.; E. Herzfeld, in Pet. 
Mitt., 1907, 84 f. (with the map on Plate vii). 

(M. Streck) 

KAL'E-I SULTANIYYE [see canak-kal'e 

BOC.HAZfl. 

CALENDER [see kalandar], 
KALENDEROGHLl MEIJMED (d. 1018/1609), 

leader of the Djelall [q.v. in Supp.j rebels of 
Anatolia, was born in the village of Yasslviran, 
in the sandfak of Ankara. He managed to obtain a 
timdr in this sandfak and was promoted to davush 
when Lala Mehmed Pasha [9.11.] was beglerbegi of 
Anatolia. As one of the “deserters” ( firdri) who fled 
at the critical moment in the battle of Mezo- Keresztes 
([?.•'.],' 1005/1598), he was deprived of his timdr; 
when he appealed, his dismissal was confirmed and 
he was threatened with further punishment, where¬ 
upon he, like so many others who had been proscribed 
as “deserters”, joined the Djelall movement under 
Karayazldjl, then the virtual ruler of Anatolia. Kara- 
yazldjt died in roio/1601, and was succeeded as 
leader by his brother Deli Hasan. In rorr/spring 
1603, Deli Hasan came to terms with the government 
in Istanbul and crossed into Rumeli to serve as 
beglerbegi of Bosna, but Kalenderoghlt, together with 
such other leaders as Karakush Ahmed and Kara 
Sa'id, stayed in Anatolia and maintained their 
resistance in the area of Ankara—Akshehir—Kiitah- 
ya. He came to the fore as one of the officers of Tawil 
Khalil, who surprised the army of the vizier Nasub 
Pasha near Bolvadin (1014/1605), so that when the 
sultan (Ahmed I) attempted to come to terms with 
the Djelall leaders Kalenderoghll was appointed 
beglerbegi of Karaman (and thus obtained the title of 
pas£a). However, he did not assume the duties of 
this post but was granted Ankara as arpalik [j.u.]. 
His position became precarious with the death of 
L 5 I 5 Mehmed Pasha, who had been his protector, and 
the appointment of Murad Pasha (“Kuyudju” [q.v.], 
1015/1606) as grand vizier. Moreover, the people of 
Ankara had refused to permit him to enter the city; 
he was obliged to leave one of his officers to deputize 
for him and to withdraw eastwards. 

Meanwhile, Murad Pasha had marched against the 
rebels and summoned Kalenderoghll to join him in 
the campaign against Djanpulatoghll 'All Pasha at 
Aleppo. Suspecting a trap, Kalenderoghll disobeyed 
this order, thus revealing himself as a rebel. When 
Murad Pasha moved towards Aleppo, Kalenderoghll, 
at the head of a numerous host of segbans [?.v.], 
moved westwards, occupying the Aegean coastlands 
and the Bursa district, so as to threaten Istanbul 
itself. He defeated the government forces sent against 
him and even laid siege to Bursa; he failed to take 
the city but fired the suburbs. Greatly disturbed by 
Murad Pasha’s decisive defeat of Djanpulatoglill in 
1016/1607, Kalenderoghll summoned all the Djelall 
leaders to join him; nearly all obeyed, with the ex¬ 
ception of Muslu Cavush, who was operating around 
Silifke, and DjSnpul&toghll himself, who was at¬ 
tempting to take refuge in Istanbul. Kalenderoghlt’s 
proposal to offer battle in the region of Mar'ash - 
Aleppo was accepted, with a few dissenters. The army 
of over 70,000 segbans was defeated in the yayla of 
Goksiin [9.V.] by Mur 5 d Pasha’s troops, composed 
entirely of hapu kullari and reliable tribal levies 
from south-east Anatolia and the Arab lands (22 
RabI' II 1017/5 August 1608). Kalenderoghll 


and his companions fled, hoping to reach safety 
in Persia. Hotly pursued, he managed to take 
refuge with Shah 'Abbas, but since he would not 
abandon his turbulent ways he was put to death. 

Bibliography: M. Akdag, Celdli isyanlanndan 
Biiyilk Kafgunluk ( 1603-1606 ), i, in Tarih Araqttr- 
malari Dergisi, ii/2-3 (Ankara 1964), 1-49; I. H. 
Uzuntarsili, Osmanlt Tarihi, iii/i Ankara 1951, 
102-17; Na'Ima, Istanbul 1280, ii, 4-10; Pefevi, 
Istanbul 1283, ii, 270; Mehmed EdirnevI, 
Nukhbat al-ta’rikh wa’l-akhbdr, Cairo 1248, 230; 
Katib Celebi, Fedhleke, Istanbul 1287, 289; Ham¬ 
mer-Purgstall, iv, 397-410; Archival and man¬ 
uscript sources: Ba$bakanlik Arsivi, Muhirnme 
Defteri, vols. 76, 78; Ankara Etnografya Miizesi, 
Ankara $er'iyye Sicilleri, vols. 7, 9, 10; 'Abd al- 
Kadir, Wakayi'-ndme, Siileymaniye Lib., Istanbul, 
Ms. Esad Ef. 2151; Hasanbegzade, Nuruosmaniye 
Lib., Istanbul, Ms. 3134; Munshe^dt, Ms. Esad Ef. 
3384. (M. Akda6) 

KALGHAY. Kalgha, Kaghalcha. a title best 
known as indicating the “deputy” or “heir ap¬ 
parent” of the khans of the Crimean Khanate [see 
kirjm]. The term has been subjected to a variety of 
linguistic, sociological and political analyses, the 
most important of which are summarized here. 

Linguistically, the title has been associated with 
the Tatar word kalghay, “he will remain” or “let 
him remain”, on the basis of an anecdote given by 
Halim Giray (Giilbiin-i Khanan. Istanbul 1287,11 ff.). 
This popular etymology, followed by Hammer 
|[Geschichte der Chane der Krim. .., Vienna 1856, 39), 
Howorth (ii/r, 6ro) and Ahmed Djewdet (Ta^rikk, i, 
73), is untenable. A Mongol origin (Pelliot, tnalcik) 
is unlikely, since the term is not encountered before 
1475. For a full discussion of the problem, see Doerfer, 
iii, p. 499, and J. Matuz, Qalga, in Turcica, ii (1970), 
101-29. 

In a sociological or institutional sense, there were 
ample precedents for the office of kalghay. The 
Khanate of the Golden Horde and its successor state, 
the Crimean Khanate, like other stable governments, 
required a trusted official who could make decisions 
in the absence of the khan. The kalghay, as deputy 
and heir apparent, was invariably a brother or a son 
of the khan (M. de Peyssonel, Traitt sur le commerce 
de la Mer mire, ii, Paris 1787, 252). As direct des¬ 
cendants of Cingiz-Khan [9.11.], the khans of the 
Golden Horde and of the Crimea followed closely 
many Mongol or inner Asian traditions. In fact, the 
office of kalghay corresponds rather closely to the 
Mongol prince known as the otiigin-djdn or “master 
of the hearth and the home yurt or patrimony”, 
(cf. B. Vladimirtsov, Le Rigime social des Mongols, 
Paris 1948, 67 and 126). According to Mongol tradi¬ 
tion, the home yurt was entrusted to the care of the 
khan’s youngest son. It would appear significant that 
most kalghays were chosen from among the younger 
brothers of the khan until the end of the ioth/i6th 
century, a time when Islamic-Ottoman practices 
became more influential in the Crimea (see girAy and 
the accompanying geneological table), tnalcik reports 
( loc. cit.) that slightly more than half of the khans 
had previously served as kalghay, which emphasizes 
the role of deputy over that of their apparent. Clearly 
the Ottoman sultan (after 883/1478) and the tribal 
aristocracy could always impose their will, and often 
did, to disrupt an orderly succession and to weaken 
an able or over ambitious Giray dynastic line. A 
convocation of the tribal dignitaries, termed a 
kuriltay [j.».], also represented a weakened version 
of an inner Asian institution; the original kuriltay 
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apparently consisted only of family members of a 
ruling dynasty. In the Crimean Khanate, as in the 
Golden Horde, the privilege was extended to the 
tribal minds [9.11.], thus weakening the authority of 
the ruling family (cf. B. Grekov and A. Iakoubovski, 
La Horde d'Or, Paris 1939, 121-3). 

In accordance with the inner Asian practice of 
conferring an indfu or fief upon princes and holders 
of high office, the kalghay maintained his seat of 
power in Akmesdjid, exercising from there complete 
administrative and judicial authority over the inner 
Crimean territory from Akmesdjid to the Ottoman 
enclave of Kefe (Kaffa). He held his own daily diwan 
[9.11.] and was attended by officials with ranks cor¬ 
responding to those of the khan's diwan in Bighie- 
saray. It was in the composition of the court and in 
the powers given to kad *s that one may observe 
Islamic political influences among the Krlm Tatar 
elite. The diwan of the kalghay could recommend the 
death penalty for criminals within the kalghay’ s 
territory, but this penalty was subject to the review 
of the kh 5 n and his mufti and kd(U- c asker [9.11.]. The 
appointment of a nur al-din [q.v.], a second deputy 
and heir apparent to the khan, after 992/1584, may 
indicate an Ottoman influence. Henceforth the 
tendency was to appoint a brother of the khan, 
younger or older, to the rank of kalghay, while the 
position of nur al-din was reserved for his favourite 
son. Thus, a certain preference was given to seniority 
of line, as in the case of the later Ottoman sultans, 
rather than seniority in a given Giriy family. 

In the I2th/i8th century the revenues of the kal- 
ghay included 10,000 piastres from the customs dues 
of Karasubizir [j.ti.], 5,000 p. from the salt works of 
Kerf, 3,000 p. from the customs dues of Kaffa [q.v.] 
and a tribute of 2,500 p. from the honey tax of Mol¬ 
davia and 1,000 p. of the same from Wallachia. He 
also received the capitation tax (dfisya, [9.11.]) from 
certain Christian villages, a revenue which he often 
turned over to officers of the court, and he inherited 
the property of minus in his district who died without 
suitable heirs (Peyssonel, ii, 254). 

The kalghay could be called upon by the khan to 
lead Tatar contingents to war (usually in support of 
the Ottoman army, at which time special subsidies 
were forthcoming) or on Tatar raids into the terri¬ 
tories of Poland-Lithuania, Muscovy or Circassia; 
on these occasions the kalghay had full powers and 
received one tenth of all booty in keeping with 
Mongol custom. When the khan led the army, the 
kalghay often remained behind to guard the Crimea 
from Cossack or other attack. If he accompanied the 
khan, he was placed in command of the right wing of 
the army (Ewliya Celebi, Seyakatndme, x, 47-8). The 
kalghay generally could be expected to support the 
prerogatives of the dynasty against encroachment by 
the sultan or the minds. 

In the sphere of foreign affairs, the kalghay could 
send his own envoys together with those of the khan 
and could negotiate independently of the khan under 
certain circumstances. A proportional amount of all 
tribute (fish) payments from Muscovy, for example, 
had to be specifically allotted to the kalghay. (Note 
the lists of articles sent to the Crimea in H. Feyizhan 
and V. Velyaminov-Zernov, Materiali po istorii 
Krimskago Khahstva. St. Petersburg 1864, passim). 

The palace of the kalghay, situated on high ground 
on the left bank of the Salgir river in Akmesdjid, 
was demolished after the Russian conquest of 1783. 
Close to the old town, the Russians built the new 
enclave of Simferopol, which became the seat of 
power for the Russian governor of the Crimea. The 


office of kalghay typified the combination of inner 
Asian and Islamic institutions, a feature common to 
the institutions of the Turco-Tatar peoples of western 
Asia. 

Bibliography. In addition to the works men¬ 
tioned in the text, see the bibliography to the 
article ciray in IA (Halil Inalcik); H. Howorth, 
History of the Mongols, London 1876-1929, espec¬ 
ially vol. ii/2; V. D. Smirnov, Krimskoye Khanstvo 
pod verkhovenstvom Ottomanskoy Porti do Nacala 
xviii tit)., St. Petersburg 1887; and C. M. Korte- 
peter, Ottoman Imperialism during the Reformation: 
Europe and the Caucasus, New York 1972. 

(C. M. Kortepeter) 

KALHAT (22 0 42' N., 59° 17' E.), the chief 
coastal settlement of the BanQ Salima and Malik b. 
Fahm (Azd) tribes of south-eastern ‘Uman, probably 
since pre-Islamic times. Their clans had also settled 
on the Persian side of the Straits of Hurmuz and, 
under the leadership of the Djulandi (b. Karkar), 
exercised a degree of control at the entrance to the 
Gulf from their fortresses at al-DIkdan and Huzw 
until evicted from the latter by ‘Adud al-Dawla. The 
collapse of Buwayhid power and its replacement by 
that of the Saldjuks, the demise of the IbadI Imamate 
in ‘Uman and Hadramawt and a shift of Indian Ocean 
trade to the Red Sea brought about a radical change 
in political groupings at the entrance to the Persian 
Gulf and saw the final decline of the old trading cen¬ 
tres of Siraf and Subar. The merchants of Slraf had 
already started to develop the island of Kays in 
Buwayhid times and it was their princes who gained 
control of the entrance to the Gulf at the beginning 
of the 6th/12 th century, gradually bringing back part 
of the Indian Ocean trade to the Gulf. 

At the same time the traditional relationship 
between the peoples of south-eastern ‘Uman (who 
were mostly Ibadls) and Hurmuz, then the local port 
for Kirman, was activated. Kalhat was fortified and 
became the new entrepot of the “monsoon” trade, a 
role previously held by Subar. In an effort to chal¬ 
lenge the control of Kays, an alliance was made with 
the Salghurids of Fars; it was this that led to the 
capture of Kalhat by the Kh w Srazmis some time 
between 611/1214-5 and 617/1220-1. A few years later 
Mahmud b. Abmad al-kwsti (var. kwshi, kashi) of 
Kalhat subjugated Kays and brought the whole of 
the coast as far as Zufar (Dhofar) under his rule; his 
expedition sent to reduce the peoples of interior 
‘Uman perished in the southern desert in 660/ 
1261-2. 

Although Mabmud made Hurmuz his capital, he 
never lost his attachment to Kalhat and finally retired 
there; his descendants, however, became increasingly 
Persianized and estranged from the mainly Arab 
population oftheir second capital, repressing IbSd- 
ism, which was inimical to dynastic rule. Some time 
before the middle of the 8th/i4th century Kalhat was 
severely damaged by an earthquake and during the 
course of this century gave way to Masqat (Muscat) 
as the “monsoon” trade centre on the ‘Uman coast. 
Sacked by Alboquerque in 1508, it was never properly 
rebuilt by the Portuguese, who developed Kurayat as 
their southernmost fortified settlement. In the second 
half of the 16th century, Kalhat’s trade was still 
worth a third of Masqat’s to the Portuguese factors, 
but by the end of their occupation in the mid-i7th 
century, its demise appears to have been complete, 
replaced even as a local port by $ur. 

Bibliography : al-Bakrl, Mu’-dfam, ed. Wiisten- 
feld 1876-7, 742; Alboquerque, The commentaries 
of the great Alfonso Dalboquerque, Hakluyt Society 
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Ibn al-Mudjawir, Ta'rikh ai-Mustabfir, ed. Lofgren, 
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Book of Ser Marco Polo, tr. Col. H. Yule, London 
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(J. C. Wilkinson) 

RAU “carpet” [see bisat, in Suppl.]. 
al-RAlI, AbO ‘Al! Isma'Il b. al-Kasim b. 
‘AvuhOn b. Harun b. ‘Isa b. Muhammad b. Sulay- 
man/Salman ( mawla of ‘Abd al-Malik b. MarwAn or 
of his son Muhammad) al-BaghdAdI, great Arab 
philologist (288/901-356/967). The genealogy and 
following data are vouched for by his autobiography, 
which was preserved by his pupil, al-Zubaydi 
(p. 204 f.). He was born in the year 28(81/901 in 
Manazdjird [7.11.], to the north of Lake Van. In 
3 ° 3 / 9 r 5 he set out for Baghdad; after a longer stay 
in Mosul, he arrived there in 305/917, along with 
people from the frontier town of KAHkaia (Erzerum), 
whose nisba he took in the hope of receiving particular 
favours in his studies as a man of the frontier. In 
Baghdad he studied lugha and akhbdr with the most 
renowned scholars of his time, such as Ibn Durayd, 
Ibn al-Anbari, Niffawayh, Ibn al-Sarradj, al- 
Zadjdjadj, al-Akhfash al-Asghar, al-Mufarriz the 
ghuldm of Tha'lab, and others; under the direction of 
Ibn Durustawayh he studied thoroughly the kitdb 
of SIbawayh in al-Mubarrad’s interpretation; he read 
Ibn Kutayba’s books with the author’s son Abu 
Dja'far and the books of Yabya al-Munadjdjim also 
with the author’s son Ahmad etc.; he also devoted 
himself to the study of the hadith under the guidance 
of well-known traditionists such as Abu Bakr ‘Abd 
Allah b. Abl Dawud al-SidjistAnl and ‘Abd Allah b. 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-‘Az!z al-Baghawl; he read 
the Rur’An with the imam al-kurra *, Ibn al-MudjA- 
hid. In 328/939 he left Baghdad, apparently on the 
invitation of prince al-Hakam, the son of ‘Abd al- 
Rahman III, for al-Andalus, arriving in Cordoba on 
27 Sha'bAn 330/17 May 942. He died there, as al- 
Zubaydl adds, highly honoured, in RabI' II 356/ 
March-April 967; according to Ibn al-Fara<JI, i, 
65 f., no. 221; *Cairo 1373 / 1954 , i, 84, no. 223, he 
died on Saturday 7 Djumada I 356/20 April 967 
(this precise information is probably from al-Kali’s 
son Dja'far, from whom Ibn al-Faracjl transmits, see 


Ibn BashkuwAl, 129, no. 189; ‘Cairo i 374 /t 955 > 227, 
no. 292). 

Al-Rail, frequently cited also as Abu ‘All al-Bagji- 
dadl, became the key figure in the ‘Iraki tradition 
in the West. On his emigration to Cordoba, he man¬ 
aged to take with him a great part of his library. 
Books which he did not possess, or which had been 
mislaid on the way in KayrawAn, he either dictated 
from memory in his new home or made commentaries 
and critical observations on them, following the ‘Iraki 
tradition which he knew, and taking into account 
examples of other traditions (see Ibn Khavr. 395 
passim; Zubaydi, 203; KiftI, i, 205; Sellheim, 95 ff.). 
As a grammarian he paid no heed to the quarrels 
of the schools, such as the well-known one between 
the Ba$rans and the Kufans since the days of the 
two rivals al-Mubarrad and Tha'lab, but relied on his 
own judgement, although he agreed on the whole 
with the madhhab of the Ba?rans (cf. KiftI, i, 205). 
For his pupils see the passages mentioned in Fulton, 
9, according to al-Dabbl, Ibn Basljkuwal and Ibn 
al-AbbAr. 

Few of his numerous works remain (ICiftI, i, 206; 
Yakut, Udabd ’, ii, 352; Fulton, 6 f.). The best known 
is his K. al-A malt, which deals with every conceivable 
question of philology in so far as it concerns the 
'arabiyya; cf. ‘Umar al-Dakk^k in MMIA, xliv 
(1969), 515-37; the best edition is that of the D 3 r 
al-Kutub, Cairo 1344/1926; the third volume contains 
the Dhavl al-A mail wa ’l-Nawddir, with Bakri’s Tan- 
bih; Bakri’s commentary on the whole work, with 
the title Simf al-la’dli ft shark Amdli al-Kdlt was 
published by ‘Abd al-‘AzIz al-Maymanl (Memon) in 
three volumes with indexes, Cairo 1354/1938- RSli’s 
great dictionary, the K. al-Bdri ‘ fi ’l-lugha, was 
arranged according to a phonetic system very similar 
to the K. al-'Ayn of aF Khalil b. Abmad, and must 
have comprised about 4,500 folios: see A facsimile 
of the manuscript of al-Kitdb al-Bdri 1 fi ’l-Lugha by 
Ismd'il ibn al-Kasim al-Kdlt, ed. with an introduction 
by A. S. Fulton, London 1933 (cf. HAshim al-Ta“an’s 
thesis (M.A.), al-Bdri'- li-Abt ‘All al-Kdlt, BagjidAd 
1972(F)); J. Kraemer in Oriens, vi (1953), 212 f.; 
S. Wild, Das Kitdb al-'Ain und die arabische Lexiko- 
graphie, Wiesbaden 1965, 65 ff. For two Mss. of his 
K. al-Makfdr wa ’l-mamdud, see Fihrist al-kutub al- 
‘arabiyya, Dar al-Kutub, ii, Cairo 1345/1926, 40; 
printed in Cairo 1392/1972. The Kitdb al-Masd'il 
al-Shirdziyya, listed by Brockelmann, S I, 944, 16, 
apparently has nothing to do with al-Kall. So too, 
the K. al-Amthdl ascribed to him in the Fihrist al- 
makhfufdt, Dar al-Kutub, 1936-55, i, Cairo 1380/1961, 
78, is in fact the K. al-Amthdl of Hamza al-I$fahAnI. 
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1954, 154-8, no. 303; al-Sam'anT fol. 439 b; Ibn 
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al-ruwdh ‘aid anbdh al-nuhah, Cairo 1369/1950, 
i, 204-9, no - 13°; al-MarrAkushl, al-Mu'/jfib fl 
talkhif akhbdr al-maghrib', Leiden 1881, 16, tr. 
Fagnan, Algiers 1893, 20; Ibn Khallikan. s.v.; Ibn 
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1958, index; al-Makkari, Analcctes, ii, 48-52, 
index, *Cairo 1367/1949, iv, 70-5; Ibn al- £ Imad, 
Shadhardt. iii, 18; TA, s.v. kali ; Isma £ il Pasha, 
Hadiyyat al- l drifin, Istanbul 1951, i, 208; G. Fliigel, 
Die grammatischen Schulen der Araber, Leipzig 
1862, 112-4; F. Pons Boigues, Ensayo, 71 f., 
no. 33; Brockelmann, I, 132, SI, 202 f., 944, 
S III, 1196; M. Ben Cheneb, L'ldjdza du Cheikh 
< Abd cl-Q&dir el Fdsy, Paris 1908, 438 f., no. 242 
(Actes du XIV* Congr. Intern, des Orient.); 
0 . Rescher, Abriss der arabischen Litteraturge- 
schichte, Stuttgart 1933, ii, 239-41; R. Sellheim, 
Die klassisch-arabischen SprichwMersammlungen, 
’s-Gravenhage 1954, 95 f., index, Arabic tr., 
Beirut 1971, 138 ff., index; Kh. al-Zirikll, al-A c lam, 
Cairo 1954, i, 319 f.; £ U. R. KahhJla, Mu^dfam 
al-mu’allifin, Damascus 1376/1957, ii, 286 f.; 
S. A. Bonebakker, in Adas del primer Congreso 
des Estudios Arabes e Isldmicos, Madrid 1964, .453- 
66. (R. Sellheim) 

SAL £ I, Kala £ I, the name used by the Arabs for 
tin (or for an especially good quality of tin), which 
is sometimes also called al-ra$a$ al-kal l i and al- 
rafdf al-abyad, that is, “hal’-i lead” or “white lead” 
(see LA, s.v.; Dozy, Suppliment, s.v.; Vullers, Lex. 
pers.-lat., ii, 735; Quatremire, in Journal des Savants, 
1846, 731). For the other names for tin in Arabic 
(kayfar = xaooiTEpot;, etc.), see, for example, al- 
Dimashkl, Cosmographie, ed. Mehren, 54. The 
word probably comes from the Far East, whence 
the Arabs could have borrowed it directly, without 
the intermediary of modern Persian (although this 
is also possible) as al-Djawallki believed (ed. Sachau, 
125), considering the modern Persian kalhd to be 
the original. The correction kalahi for kalhd proposed 
there is based on Ibn Sa £ ld, quoted by G. Ferrand, 
Relations de voyage . . ., Paris 1913-4, 343. The word 
found in the Persian dialect of Mazandaran, (tali (in 
Gilani: kdhb; see Melgunof, in ZDMG, xxii, 198), 
must have come from Arabic, and thence to the 
Turkish kalay and the modern Greek xaXa't. As 
a loan-word KalaH travelled further still, into 
Portuguese (calaim, calin = tin from India; see Dozy 
and Engelmann, Gloss, des mots espagnols et portugais 
dtrivls de I'arabe \ Leiden 1869, 245; Yule and Burnell, 
Hobson-Jobson', 143). It has been thought that the 
region of Kalah [q.v.] in the Malacca peninsula, 
which was celebrated for its tin mines, gave rise to 
the word. The Arab geographers and lexicographers 
usually derive kal l i from al-Kal'a (= Kalah; e.g., 
Yakut, s.v.; al-Flruzabadi, Ramus, s.v.; cf. also 
Hamd Allah Mustawfl, Nutha, ed. Le Strange, 203). 
The word is also—and certainly erroneously— 
connected with an (alleged) source of tin called al- 
Kal'a in Ceylon (Yakut, i, 21, iv, 162), in Spain 
(Yakut, iv, 162; IJamd Allah Mustawfi, 203) and in 
the Yemen (al-Firuzabadi, op.cit.). 

The usual word for tin in present-day Malay ap¬ 
pears to be timah. Also found with this meaning are 
kaling, kaleng —not kelang as Langlfes, Quatreinere, 
Dozy-Engelmann, Yule-Burnell and others write it— 
which, according to the dictionaries, means primarily 
tin-plate or tinned iron-plate (though the meaning 
tin may be an older one); cf. Wilkinson, A Malay- 
Eng. Did., Singapore, 1901, 497 b ; idem, An abridged 
Malay-Eng. Did., Singapore, 1919, and Klinkert, 
Nieuw Maleisch-Ncderl. Woordenboek, Leiden 1916). 
It is clear that the Arab wordt ftalH does not derive 
from Kal c a (= Kalah), but from this Malayan word. 
Quatremfcre firmly supports this etymology but Dozy- 
Engelmann and Yule-Bumell do not commit them¬ 


selves. It is difficult to credit that the Malayan kaling 
is a corruption of kalH. The possibility has also been 
considered that the name of the district of Kalah, 
from the Malayan kaling, means simply “land of tin”; 
this view was expressed as long age as Langlhs in 
his edition of the Voyages of Sinbad the Sailor in 
Grammaire de la langue arabe by Savary (Paris 1813, 
499 = offprint, Paris 1814, 63). Yule and Burnell 
quote as an analogy the fact that the little state of 
Salangor (north of the city of Malacca) was formerly 
known as Nagri Kalang, “the land of tin”. Further¬ 
more, according to Wilkinson, Malay-Eng. Did., 
526 b , Kelang, Klang properly only the name of 
a district of Salangor and a small urban town 
ship within that district, is also often extended 
to include the whole state of Salangor. Perhaps 
the origin of £al £ * is to be found in this Kelang. 

Kal c t, kalaH is also used for a type of sword which 
is often mentioned, especially in early Arabic poetry 
(cf., for example, Aws b. Hadjar, ed. Geyer, 33; Ru’ba 
b. al-'AdjsJjajij, ed. Ahlwardt, 49, 1 . 43; scholia to 
Jarafa, Mu’-allaka (apud Arnold, Septem Moallakat, 
Leipzig 1850, 61). On al-Tha £ alibI. LataHf, 102, 
130 (cited by Dozy, Supplement, ii, 396 b ), see Fleischer 
in Sitz.-Ber. d. Sdehs. Gesellsch. d. Wt'ss., (1886), 45. Cf. 
also Ibn Sa £ d, Tabakat, i, 50). This kind of sword is 
generally considered to be of Indian origin (cf., e.g., 
al-Firuzabadi, al-Kamus, s.v.), and indeed Indian 
swords were famous from early times among the 
Arabs and were celebrated by the poets (cf. Schwarz- 
lose, Die Waffen der alten Araber, Leipzig 1886, 127-8 
and A. Siddiqi, Studien iiber die persischen Fremd- 
uorter im klassischen Arabisch, Gottingen 1919,88-9). 
As a more definite place of origin Arab geographers 
and lexicographers usually give aI-Kal £ a, where the 
tin of the same name comes from [e.g., Yakut, s.v.). 
Sometimes the Syro-Arab desert (the Badiya), or 
the district of IJulwan in £ Irak (cf. LA and Kamus, 
s.v.) is given as the place of origin. The Yemen, 
which produced the finest swords after India, is 
sometimes given as the place where the sayf kal l i 
came from; as in the glossary of Jarafa’s Mu'allaka 
cited above. Jacob, Alt-arab. Beduinen-leben (Berlin 
1897, 149) would like to opt for the Yemen, more 
specifically the “fortress” (kal‘a) of Aden; in support 
of this hypothesis is the fact that a poem by £ Alkama 
(ed. Socin) no. 3, speaks of the “pearls of Kal £ a” 
(ftalaH). Yet the derivations of the Arab word from 
an East Indian place called al-Kal £ a (= the Kalah 
of Malacca [q.v.]) seems more likely. The distinction 
between the two kinds of sword, kal l i and kalaH 
(cf. Freytag, Lex. Arab.-Lat. s.v. kal c a and kala c a), 
is in any case invalid (contra Schwarzlose, op. cit., 
130). (M. Streck) 

kAlif, also Kaylif, a town on the Amu-Darya 
(al-Mas £ udi, viii, 64 calls the latter “Kalif River"), 
west-north-west of Tirmidh. The main part of the 
town with the fortress Ribdf Dhi-l-Karnayn lay to the 
south of the river; there was a castle nearby. On 
the outskirts on the northern bank lay the fortress 
called Ribdf Dhi 'l-Kifl [see mtu ’l-icifl]. In 1220 
the Kh w arizmshah Mubammad II marched on the 
town to prevent the Mongols from crossing the Amu- 
Darya. According to Mustawfl, Nuzhat al-Kulub, 156 
(translation 153), Kalif was famous in the 8th/i4th 
century for its fruit and had some importance as 
trading-post on the road from Balkh to Nakhshab 
(Nasaf) [?.v.] in Sogd. The town still exists (Russian 
Kelif) but is now situated on the northern bank of the 
river only. The ford in the Amu-Darya is still of 
importance on the route to Afghanistan. 

Bibliography: MukaddasI, 291, 343; Yakut/ 
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Wiistenfeld iv, 229 = Ed. Beirut iv, 432 *» Bar- 
bier de Meynard, Diet. 474; Le Strange, Eastern 
Caliphate 442; Barthold, Turk., index; Enciklopedi- 
Zeshoj Slovak Brockhaus-Efron xxviii (1895), 902. 

(B. Spuler) 

KALIKALA [see erzurum], 

KALIKAT [see Supplement]. 

K ALIK AT A [see Calcutta]. 

KALlLA WA-DIMNA, title of an Indian 
mirror for princes, formed by the corruption of 
the Sanskrit names of the two principal characters, 
two jackals, Karataka and Damanaka (in the old 
Syriac translation the forms are still Kalilag and 
Damnag). It was translated from Sanskrit into 
Pahlavi and thence into Arabic, and became widely 
known in Muslim as well as Christian literatures. 

1. The original work. The Indian original was 
composed by an unknown Vishnuite Brahman, 
according to Hertel probably about the year 300 A.D. 
in Kashmir; the main argument for this, the tran¬ 
scription of denarius by dtndra is, however, not 
conclusive, as the pronunciation of the r, as * is older 
than Hertel supposes (see also A. Berriedale Keith 
in JRAS, 1915, 505). It consisted of an introduction 
and five books, each of which bore the name tantra, 
i.e., “occasion of good sense”. The book was intended 
to instruct princes in the laws of polity by means of 
animal-fables composed in perfect Sanskrit. The 
oldest descendant of the original work is the Tan- 
trakhyayika, rediscovered by J. Hertel (see Tan- 
trakhyayika, die diteste Fassung des Pancatantra, tr. 
from the Sanskrit with intro, and notes by J. Hertel, 
2 parts, Leipzig-Berlin 1909). A second recension of 
the original work is called the AAcatantra. J. G. L. 
Kosegarten published an uncritical mixed text (Bonn 
1848); on this Th. Benfey based his translation, 
Pantschatantra,funf Bucher indischer Fabeln, Marchen 
und Erzahlungen, tr. from the Sanskrit with intro, 
and notes, 2 vols., Leipzig 1859. In the introduction 
to this work the history of the spread of Indian 
literary themes to Europe was first exhaustively 
investigated. 

2. The Pahlavi translation. A rather early 
recension of the Pancatantra was translated from 
Sanskrit into Pahlavi by order of the Sasanian king 
Khusraw Anusharwan (531-579) by his physician 
Burzoe, whom he had sent to India for this purpose, 
and expanded by the addition of an appendix of fables 
from other Indian sources; of these the three first 
(chap, n-13 in de Sacy) are taken from the twelfth 
book of the Mahdbharata {ibid., chap. 138, 139, hi); 
the other five (de Sacy’s chap. 14, 15, 18, 18 and 
the story of the king of the mice, see below, not 
given in de Sacy) have so far not been found in Indian 
literature, although there is no reason to doubt their 
Indian origin. Burzoe prefaced his translation with 
an autobiographical introduction which the vizier 
Buzurdjmihr, it appears, signed with his own name 
as an honour to the author (see Burzoes Einleitung 
zu dem Buch Kalila wa-Dimna, tr. and annot. by 
Th. Noldeke, Schriften der wissensch. Gesettsch. in 
Strassburg, fasc. 12, Strasbourg 1912). 

3. The old Syriac translation. Burzoe’s 
Pahlavi translation itself is lost; but by about 570 
A.D. it had already been translated by the Periodeut 
Bud into Syriac. This translation only survives in 
one manuscript, which was formerly preserved in the 
monastery at Mardin, then in the library of the 
Patriarch of Mosul and afterwards came into the 
possession of Mgr. Graffin in Paris. From a defective 
copy of this, which Socin had brought with him, 
Bickell prepared the first edition ( Kalilag und Dam- 


nag, alte syrische Vbersetzung des indischen Fursten- 
spiegels, text and Germ. tr. by G. Bickell, with an 
introduction by Th. Benfey, Leipzig 1876). F. 
Schulthess was later able to prepare a much more 
reliable text based on three new copies which Sachau 
had had prepared in Mosul ( Kalila und Dimna, Syriac 
and German, Berlin 1911). 

4. The Arabic translation. About two cen¬ 
turies later 'Abd Allah b. al-Mukaffa' [see ibn al- 
muicaffa c ] translated Burzoe’s Pahlavi version into 
Arabic. He wrote an original preface to his book, 
probably inserted in Burzoe’s introduction the section 
on the uncertainty of religions, added after the first 
book of the Pancatantra a chapter written by himself 
on Dimna’s trial (chap. 6 in de Sacy), which by 
punishing the traitor satisfies the feeling of justice 
outraged by the immoral teachings of this book, and 
apparently also added the chapter “monk and guest” 
(no. 16 in de Sacy). Ibn al-Mukaffa°s edition was 
originally a stylistic work of art intended for literary 
connoisseurs; but because of the nature of its con¬ 
tents it soon became very popular and therefore 
much corrupted in transmission. Even the numerous 
quotations in Ibn Kutayba’s '■Uyun al-Akhbar al¬ 
ready no longer reproduce Ibn al-Mukaffa°s text 
word for word. The fairly numerous manuscripts of 
the work are all of late date. Sylvestre de Sacy’s 
edition ( Calila et Dimna, ou Fables de Bidpai, Paris 
1816) is based on an inferior manuscript and is arbi¬ 
trarily emended from other manuscripts (see Noldeke, 
in the Gottinger Gelehrte Anz., 1884, 676). In de Sacy’s 
text, Ibn al-Mukaffa c ’s preface is preceded by a new 
preface by an otherwise unknown Bahnud b. Sabwan 
or ‘Ali b. al-Shah al-Farisi, in which he gives an 
account of the history of the book in India, as well 
as a report said to have been written by Buzurdjmihr 
regarding Burzoe’s mission to India with the com¬ 
mission to bring back the book; in several manuscripts 
this is followed by another story of Burzoe’s being 
sent for a miraculous plant. Some manuscripts (see 
J. Derenbourg, Directorium vitae humanae, 323) add 
at the end two more fables, of the heron and the duck 
and of the dove, the fox and the heron from other, 
as yet unknown sources. This latter story is also 
inserted in the oldest Oriental reprint of de Sacy’s 
edition, Bulak 1249 (according to Chauvin, op. cit., 
p. 13); from this it has passed into the more recent 
editions printed at Cairo, Mosul and Beirut, the list of 
which in Chauvin, p. 13 ft., according to Cheikho, 
p. 6, is not yet complete. Valuable contributions to 
the criticism of de Sacy’s text from Italian manu¬ 
scripts are given by I. Guidi, Studii sul testo arabo del 
Libro di Calila e Dimna, Rome 1873. The story of 
the king of the mice and his ministers, not given in 
de Sacy, which is shown by the Syriac text to belong 
to the Pahlavi work, was published by Noldeke in 
text and translation in the Abhandl. der KSnigl. Ge- 
sellsch. der Wissensch. zu Gottingen, xxv/4 (1879). The 
complete material from 16 Paris manuscripts for the 
story of the ascetic and the broken jug was given by 
Zotenberg in the JA Ser. 8, vii (1886), 116-23. 

While the numerous printed editions of the East 
(Bulak 1249/1817; Cairo 1297/1835; Bayt al-din 1869; 
Mo$ul 1874, 1876; Beirut 1880, 1884) in the main 
reproduce the texts of the Sacy and Guide, A. N. 
Tabbara (Kalila et Dimna, trad, arabe copile d’aprls 
un ancien manuscrit trouvl d Damas, avec notes, 
Beirut 1904) claimed to have discovered a new source 
for textual criticism; but his manuscript (of 1080/ 
1675) is too modem to afford new material and his 
edition is, besides, bowdlerized. On the other hand 
I. Cheikho found in the Lebanon monastery of Dayr 
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al-Shlr a valuable manuscript of the year 749/1339, 
and made it accessible in an excellent edition: La 
version arabc de Kaltlah et Dirnnah d'aprls le plus 
ancien manuscrit arabe date, Beirut 1905 (many 
later eds.). A new edition by Khalil al-Yazidjl (ibid., 
1908) was followed by that of Salim Ibrahim SSdir 
and Shahin £ Atiya (ibid., 1910), intended for school 
use. The latest of note is that of T. Husayn and £ Abd 
al-Wahhab £ Azzam (Cairo 1941), based on a Ms. from 
Aya Sofya dated 618/1221 and therefore earlier than 
that of Cheikho. The modern European translations 
from de Sacy’s text are given by Hertel (op. cit., 393); 
to these may be added M. Moreno, La versions araba 
de Kalilah e Dimnah, tr. into Italian, San Remo 1910 
(see RSO, vi, 201), in his Kalila et Dimna, fables de 
Bidpai (Paris 1957); A. Miguel follows 'Azzam's 
edition with the addition of chapters from Marsafi 
(4th ed., Cairo 1934) and Derenbourg’s Directorium). 

5. Arabic versifications. The translation by 
Ibn al-Mukaffa £ has been three times put into Arabic 
verse. The first version was made by his younger 
contemporary Aban al-Labikt [q.v.]; see also A. E. 
Krymski, A ban al-Lahiqi, le Zindiq (environ 7.50-8/5), 
versificateur arabe des recueils des apologues indo- 
persans. Essai sur sa vie et ses icrits, tiri de Vunique 
manuscrit de Souli. .., Bibl. Khid. N°. ,594, et d’autres 
sources primitives. Appendices: a. Barlaam et Joasaph, 
essai littiraire-historique\ b. Texts arabe intact d’al- 
Awrdq par Souli, id. en collaboration avec Mirza 
Abdoullah Ghaffarov (also in Russian with Russian 
title) Moscow 1913; on the manuscript cf. Horovitz 
in the Mitt, des Seminars filr Orient. Sprachen, Westas. 
Stud., x, 35. This version is lost; with the help of it, 
but on the basis of the text of Ibn al-Mukaffa £ , 
about the year 1100, Ibn al-Habbariya [^.v.] com¬ 
posed in ten days a poetic version in elegant and 
flowing language entitled: NatdHdf al-Fifna ft Nafm 
Kalila tva-Dimna, lith. Bombay 1317 (see Houtsma 
in Orient Stud. Th. Noldeke.. . gewidmet, i, 91-6). A 
third versification of the book, entitled Durr al-hikatn 
ft amthdl al-hunud waH-^adiam was completed by 
£ Abd al-Mu’min b. al-Husayn al-Saghanl after 80 
days’ work on 20 Djumada 640/15 Nov. 1242). It 
exists only in a manuscript in Vienna (see Flvigel, 
Die arab., pers. und tiirk. Hss. der ... Hofbibliothek 
zu Wien, i, 469, no. 480). 

6. The later Syriac translation. In the tenth 
or eleventh century a Syriac cleric translated the 
work from Ibn al-Mukaffa°s text again into the 
then already dead language of his church; he endeav¬ 
oured to give the book a Christian tinge and therefore 
amplified the verses of the Indian original, already 
much distorted in the Pahlavi translation, into long 
and weary moral discourses. He also made a series 
of mistakes in the translation. But as the text he 
used was much nearer the original than the most of 
our manuscripts, this translation is, in spite of its 
defects, of considerable value for textual criticism; 
it is edited by W. Wright, The book of Kalilah and 
Dimnah transl. from Arabic into Syriac, London 1884. 
In contrast to the naturalism of the original, Keith- 
Falconer, the English translator of this version 
(Cambridge 1885) is even more prudish than the latter 
itself; on text and translation see Noldeke in the 
GOttinger Gelehrte Anz., 1884, 673 ff., 1885, 753 ff. 

7. Persian prose and verse translations. 
According to FirdawsI in the Shahnama (see de Sacy 
in Not. et Extr. X (1818), i, 140 ff.), Ibn al-Mukaffa £ ’s 
book was translated into Persian under the Samanid 
Na?r b. Ahmad (302-31/914-43) by order of the vizier 
Bal £ am! [?.v.]; but it appears that this translation 
was never completed. By order of the same ruler the 


poet RudhakI (d. 304/916) put the book into Persian 
verse of which, however, only 16 verses have survived 
in quotations in Asadl’s Lughat-i Furs, ed. Horn, 
p. 18 sqq. 

Ibn al-Mukaffa £ ’s work was translated into Persian 
prose probably after the year 539/1144 (see Rieu, 
Cat. of the Pers. MSS. in the Brit. Mus., 745-6) by 
Ni?am al-Din Abu ’ 1 -Ma £ ali Na$r Allah b. Muhammad 
b. £ Abd al-Hamid, who dedicated his work to Bahram 
Shah of Ghazna [?.v.]. Na$r Allah in a new preface 
announces his intention of reproducing the work com¬ 
pletely, including the aphorisms which seemed to him 
particularly valuable, with all the rhetorical adorn¬ 
ment of artificial prose; he gives only Burzoe’s 
introduction in ordinary prose, as an artificial style 
does not suit its matter. The work was lithographed 
in Tehran in 1282/1864 (this disposes of Chauvin’s 
doubts, p. 46/7), 1304 and 1305; cf. de Sacy in Not. 
et Extr. X, i, 96 ff.; E. G. Browne, A literary history 
of Persia, ii, London 1906, 349. 

A metrical version of the book was composed for 
Sultan £ Izz al-DIn Kayka’us (641-62/1244-63) by 
Ahmad b. Mahmud al-Tusi Kani'i, a contemporary 
of Dialal al-DIn RumI at Konya, whither he had fled 
before the Mongols from his native city of Tus; it 
was probably based on Nasr Allah’s translation, 
which, however, he nowhere mentions (see Rieu, Cat. 
of the Pers. MSS. in the Brit. Mus., 582 ff.; E. G. 
Browne, A history of Pers. literature under Tartar 
dominion, Cambridge 1920, in). 

This work was, however, put in the shade com¬ 
pletely by the revision of Na$r Allah’s translation 
done by Husayn W 5 £ i? KashifI (d. 910/1504) [see 
kashifI], the court-preacher of Husayn Baykara of 
Herat [see husayn mIrzA]. In honour of Husayn’s 
minister Ahmad Suhayll he called his work Anwdr-i 
Suhayli. He professed to be making the rhetorical 
artificial prose of Nasr Allah easier to understand by 
giving it a new version but in reality he created an 
even more florid and verbose concoction, “full of 
absurd exaggerations, recondite words, vain epithets, 
far-fetched comparisons and tasteless bombast and 
represents to perfection the worst style of those florid 
writers who flourished under the patronage of the 
Timurids” (E. G. Browne, A literary history of Persia, 
n. 352). But as this style remained predominant in 
Persia and particularly in India down to the threshold 
of the modem period, the work had an unparallelled 
success and was printed in England (first complete 
edition London 1836), where it was used as a text 
book for the examination of English officials in India 
in Persian and repeatedly printed and lithographed 
in India and Persia, translated into several Indian 
dialects, into Pushtu, Georgian and all the principal 
languages of Europe (see Chauvin, 26-43). Husayn 
replaced the four prefaces of Ibn al-Mukaffa' by a 
new introduction from a so far unidentified source; 
de Sacy supposes (Not. et Extr. X/i, 59) that in it we 
have the older Diawiddn Khirad. which al-Turtushi 
was still able to use for his Siradf al-Muluk, Bulak 
1289, 97, 185. The Emperor of China, HumSyunfal, 
is persuaded to give up the idea of abdicating his 
throne by his vizier, who tells him how the Indian 
king Dabshallm was directed by a dream to a cave 
in which an old man would give him a treasure. Of 
the latter Dabshallm keeps only the testament of 
Hoshang, king of Persia, which contains 14 pieces 
of advice for rulers, and with these he goes to Ceylon 
where the Brahman Bidpai or Pilpai explains each of 
these precepts by stories which form the separate 
chapters of the book. 

Dislike of the extravagant and luxurious style of 
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the Anwar-i Suhayli induced the Emperor Akbar 
(1556-1605) to commission his vizier Abu ’ 1 -Fadl to 
prepare a new edition of the work. This bears the title 
'■Iydr-i Danish and was completed in 996/1578. It 
retains the arrangement of its model but restores 
Ibn al-Mukaffa'’s preface and Burzoe’s introduction. 
The work itself is still unpublished but a Hindustani 
translation by Hafl?-uddin, entitled Khirad Afros, 
was published by Th. Roebuck (Calcutta 1815) and 
by Eastwick (Hertford 1857), London 1867) on 
account of its elegant diction. 

8. Turkish translations. Ibn al-Mukaffa'’s 
work was twice translated into Eastern Turki from 
Na$r Allah’s translation; see the manuscripts in 
Dresden in Fleischer, Cat. Codd. Mss. orient. Bibl. 
Regine Dresdensis (Lipsiae 1831), 19, 136 and in 
Munich in Aumer, Die pets, und tiirk. Hdss. der 
K. Hof- und Staatsbibliothek, 54. 

Nasr Allah’s edition was translated into old Otto¬ 
man Turkish (not into Eastern Turki, as Hertel, p. 
407, says, relying on a somewhat misleading ex¬ 
pression of Eth6’s, op. cit.) by Mas'ud for 'Umar 
Beg, prince of Aydln (d. 748/1347) (a Ms. in the 
Bodleian, Marsh. 180). This prose text was put into 
verse by an unknown author who dedicated his work 
to Sultan Murad I (761/1359-792/1389); only about 
half has survived in a Gotha manuscript (see Pertsch, 
Vers, der tiirk. Handschr. d. Hers. Bibl., 168, 189). 
A modern Ottoman prose version, which must have 
been made before 955/1548, exists in the Bodleian 
Ms. Marsh. 61; cf. H. Eth6, On some hitherto unknown 
Turkish versions of Kalilah and Dimnah in the Actes 
du 6‘ Congr. inlcrnat. des Orientalistes, 2 nd sect., i, 
241 ff. 

'Ali b. Salih, called 'All W 3 si‘ or 'All Ceiebi, 
translated the Anwar-i Suhayli into Ottoman rhymed 
prose and dedicated his work to Sultan Sulayman I 
(1512-20) with the title Humdyun-ndma-, it has been 
several times printed in Bulak and Istanbul (see 
Chauvin, p. 50). Among the different European 
translations of the Humdyun-ndma, the best known 
is the French of Galland, published after his death by 
Gueulette (Paris 1724); it was reprinted many times 
and "continued” in 1778 by D. Cardonne (see Abdel- 
Halim, Antoine Galland, Paris 1964, 180-8, 254-9). It 
was translated into German, Dutch, Hungarian and 
Swedish, and into Malay by Gonggrijp (Batavia 1866) 
and the latter version inspired a Javanese translation 
by Kramaprawira, which was put into Javanese verse 
by an anonymous poet. The luxuriousness of its 
language, in which the Humdyun-ndma surpassed 
even its Persian original, induced the mufti Yahya 
Efendl and 'Uthmanzade, who died in 1139/1726 as 
kadi in Cairo, to prepare extracts from it (see Eth6, 
op. cit., 242). 

The Anwar-i Suhayli was translated, apparently 
with the assistance of the Humdyun-ndma by Facjl 
Allah b. 'Isa Tashkandl, at the instigation of Muham- 
mad Musa Bay B 466 a into modern Eastern Turki 
prose (to be more accurate, into the language of 
Tashkant and FarghJna as the colophon says, or the 
language of Turkestan and Farghana as the title 
states). Muhammad then had the book lithographed 
by the calligrapher MIrza Hashim Khodiandi. ac¬ 
cording to the colophon in 1306/1888; according to 
the title, the book was published in 1893. 

Ibn al-Mukaffa"s book was translated from the 
Arabic into Kazan Turk! by 'Abd al-'Allam Fay? 
Kh 5 n Ogjhlu and printed at Kazan in 1889 (University 
Press, Orient. Bibliographic, iii, 1421), in the same 
year at Wjatschakof (ibid., iv, no. 3935) and in 1892 
at Cirkova (ibid., vi, 167, no. 3166). The introduction, 


however, was borrowed from the Anwdr-i-Suhayli. 

9. The Mongol translation. The Mongol 
translation which Malik Iftikhar al-DIn Muhammad 
b. Abl Nasr, a descendant of Muhammad Bakrl, 
prepared in Kazwln has not survived (see Hamd Allah 
Mustawfl, Ta’rikh-i Gusida, ed. Browne, Gibb Mem. 
xiv, 844-5, tr - 2 33 J Browne, A history of Persian 
literature under Tartar dominion, 93, and correctly 
stated as early as Hammer-Purgstall in the JA, 3rd 
Ser., i, 580). This statement is confused in H 5 djdil 
Khalifa, v, 239, who ascribes a translation into 
Turkish (lughat al-Turk) to the ancestor Muhammad 
Bakri (see de Sacy, Not. et Extr. X, 175; fith6, op. 
cit., 243, does not take notice of von Hammer’s cor¬ 
rect statement). As Fliigel wrongly translates in 
linguam Taterorum, Hertel (p. 414) wrongly identifies 
this reported Tatar translation with the above men¬ 
tioned Kazan Turki (so-called Tatar) translation 
quoted in Chauvin, 78, n. 

10. The Ethiopic translation. An Ethiopic 
version, which was certainly based on an Egyptian 
text of the Arabic of Ibn al-Mukaffa', is also lost: 
it is mentioned in a work composed in 1582 (see 
Wright, Cat. of the Ethiop. MSS. in the Brit. Mus., 
816; see also Noldeke, G6tt. Gelehrte Ans. 1884, 676, 
n. Sl¬ 
it. The Hebrew and older European trans¬ 
lations. At the beginning of the twelfth century a 
certain Rabbi Jo ’61 translated Ibn al-Mukaffa c ’s 
work into Hebrew (see S. de Sacy, Notes et Extraits, 
ix (1813), 397-466) from a valuable manuscript which, 
however, already contained the false story of Bur¬ 
zoe’s mission and the two not genuine fables at the 
end of the heron and the duck and of the fox, dove 
and heron. From the unique manuscript, exceedingly 
corrupt in the beginning, J. Derenbourg published 
his translation along with that of Jacob b. Eleazar 
of the 13th century ( Deux versiotts hibratques du 
Livre de Kalilah et Dimndh in the Bibl. de I'Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes, fasc. 49, Paris 1881). Jacob’s version 
while based on a similar text to that of Jo’el is, 
however, very free, composed in elegant rhymed 
prose and full of biblical locutions. The version of 
Rabbi Jo’el was then translated into Latin by the 
baptised Jew John of Capua for Cardinal Ursinus 
between 1263 and 1278 with the title Directorium 
vitae humanae (cf. Johannes de Capua, Directorium 
vitae humanae, publ. and annot. by J. Derenbourg in 
the Bibl. de I’Ecole des Hautes Etudes, fasc. 72, Paris 
1887). With the exception of an old Spanish version, 
which reproduces the same text as Rabbi Jo ’61 much 
more faithfully than John of Capua does (see Clifford 
G. Allen, L’ancienne version espagnole de Kalila et 
Digna, texte des mss. de TEscorial, pr(ct<U d’un avani- 
propos et suivi d’un glossaire, thesis, Paris-Macon 
1906), all later translations into Western European 
languages, with the exception of quite modern ones, 
are based on the Latin text of John of Capua (see 
Chauvin, 59-72; Hertel, 366-400). Most noteworthy 
are the Italian versions by Firenzuola ( Discorsi degli 
animali ragionanti tra loro, Florence 1548) and Deni 
(La filosofia morale del Doni, Venice 1552), and the 
French adaptations by G. Pottier (Plaisants et fact- 
tieux discours sur les animaux, Lyons 1566) and P. de 
la Rivey (Deux livres de philosophic fabuleuse, Lyons 
1579). In 1664 G. Gaulmier published a translation 
from the Arabic text entitled Livres des lumihes. .., 
attributing its elaborations to “David Sahod d’lspa- 
han”. A version of a Greek translation (see below) 
appeared in 1666, prepared by P. Poussine. The last 
two works inspired La Fontaine (for the influence of 
Kalila wa-Dimna on the Roman de Renart and 
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especially on La Fontaine, see M. F. Ben Ghazi, 
( Abd Allah ibn al-Muqaffa’-, unpublished thesis, Paris 
1957 , ii, 153 - 82 )- 

12. The Greek translation. Towards the end 
of the nth eentury, Symeon son of Seth translated 
Ibn al-Mukaffa°s work fairly freely into Greek from 
a manuscript which was still free from later additions 
but contained the chapter on the king of the mice 
and his ministers. He called the book XTe9<xvtT7]^ xai 
’IXvrjXaTrji;, because he recognised in Kalila the 
Arabic iklil and in Dimna the Arabic word for 
“trace”. See ZTe<potv(TT)<; xal ’IxvyjXAttj, Quattro 
recensioni della versione greca del Kitab Kalilah wa- 
Dimna, pubbl. da Vittorio Puntoni, Publibcaziont 
della Soc. Asiat. Ilal., ii, (1889). This version was in 
turn translated into Latin and German as well as 
into several Slavonic languages. 

13. The Persian translation of the Hi- 
topadfsha. The later Sanskrit version of the 
Pahcatantra, the Hitopadesha, was translated very 
freely into Persian, probably in the reign of Akbar, 
by a certain Tad] al-DIn, under the title Mufarrih 
al-kulub (see de Sacy, L’ilectuaire des coeurs, ou 
traduction persane du livre indien intitult Hitoupadisa 
par Tadj-eddin, ms. person de la Bibl. du Roi, N° 380 
in the Not. et Extr. X, i, 226-64). This work was then 
translated by the highly esteemed Hindustani author 
Mir Bahadur ‘All Husaynl in 1217/1802 into his 
mother tongue (see Garcin de Tassy, Hist, de la Lillr. 
hindouie ou hindoustanie ®, i, 699). A year later the 
latter was edited by Gilchrist as Ukhlaqi Hinder or 
Indian Ethics, transl. from the Version of the celebrated 
Hitoopao’es or Salutary Counsel by Meer Buhadoor 
Ulee,. . . under the superintendence of John Gilchrist, 
Calcutta 1803; cf. J. Hertel, Die Akhlaq-e Hindi und 
ihre Quellen in the Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morg. Gesell- 
sch., lxxii, 65-86, lxxiv, 95-117, Ixxv, 129-200. 

14. The older Malay translation. On a mix¬ 
ture of Ibn al-Mukaffa‘’s work and a Tamil text of 
the Paficatantra is based the Malay version Hikayat 
Kalila dan Damina, which was first brought to notice 
by Werndly in his Maleische Spraakkunst, Amster¬ 
dam 1736, and was published in 1876 by Gonggrijp at 
Leiden (2nd ed. 1892; cf. J. J. Brandes in the Feest- 
bundel aan Professor M. J. de Goeje, Leiden 1891, 
p. 77 ff.). This work was next translated into Javanese 
(Batavia 1878) and Madurese {ibid., 1879). 

15. Imitations of Kalila wa-Dimna. Setting 
aside the fables included in the 1001 Nights, Ibn al- 
Mukaffa°s work has been three times imitated in 
Islamic literatures. Ibn al-Habb 5 rIya (see above) 
followed up his versification with the Kit. al-$ddih 
waH-Bdghim (printed in Cairo 1294). While this was 
only an imitation of the beast-fable, Muhammad b. 
'Abd Allah b. ?afar al-$akal! (d. 565/1169 or 568/ 
1172) in his Sulwan al-Mufa ', which he first composed 
in 545/1150 and dedicated in 554/1159 in a new edition 
to the hd c id of Sicily, Abfl ‘Abd Allah Muhammad 
al-Kurashl, intended to produce a mirror for princes, 
like the Kalila wa-Dimm\ in addition to beast-fables 
the book also contains historical anecdotes. It was 
lithographed at Cairo 1278, printed Tunis 1279, Beirut 
1300; translated into Turkish by Kara Khalilzade 
(d. 1168/1754) and printed in Istanbul 1285; trans¬ 
lated into Italian by M. Amari, Solwan al-mota ossiano 
Conforti politici di Ibn Zafer, arabo siciliano del XII 
secolo, Florence 1851, 1882 (Eng. tr. London 1852). 

Another mirror for princes in which historic anec¬ 
dotes are mingled with beast-fables for the edification 
of the reader, was composed about the end of the 
4th/ioth century by the prince of Tabaristan, Is- 
pahbadh Marzuban, in the Persian dialect of his 


land. This work itself has not survived, but in the 
6th/i2th and 7th/i3th century it was twice translated 
into classical Persian. This was first done at the 
court of the Saldjulf of Asia Minor, SulaymanshSh 
by his vizier Muhammad b. GhSzl of Mala(ya; his 
work, entitled Rawtfat al- c Ukul, exists in two manu¬ 
scripts in Leiden and Paris. The Marzubamtama of 
Sa‘d al-Din-i Warawlnl, composed between 607/1210 
and 622/1225, enjoyed greater popularity. It has been 
edited by Mlrza Muhammad (Gibb Mem. Ser., vol. 
viii). 

WarSwJnl’s version was translated by an unknown 
author into Ottoman Turkish (a copy of 848/1444 in 
Berlin; see Pertsch, Verz. der Turk. Hdss., no. 444); 
this Turkish version was again translated anonymous¬ 
ly into Arabic (Ms. Berlin, see Ahlwardt, Verz., 
no. 8472). A second Arabic translation, which ac¬ 
cording to the Gotha Ms. (see Pertsch, Die Arab. 
Hdss. der Herz. Bibl., no. 2692), is also based on the 
Turkish, was made by Ibn ‘Arabshah [q.v.Y, there is 
another Ms. in Paris (de Slane, Catal., no. 3524) and 
it was lithographed in Cairo in 1278. The same author 
then rewrote his work in artificial prose in his Fakihat 
al-Khulafd * wa-Mufakharat al-Zurafd*, and added 
several new stories. 

The same recension, which had been translated 
into Ottoman Turkish and which is distinguished 
from Warawlni’s vulgate as well as from the Rawdat 
al- e Ukul by the tenth (concluding) chapter darbayan-i 
ziyddat-i c umr wa-dawlat wa-zindagdni hardan ba ddst 
udushman, was translated into Kazan Sulayman Bek, 
son of Muhammad Bek, and printed at Kazan in 1864 
under the title Kitab Desturi Shdhi fi hikayati Du- 
dishdhi. 

16. Kalila wa-Dimna in Muslim art. Kalila 
wa-Dimna was one of those books which inspired the 
Muslim artists of the pre- and post-Mongol Iranian 
schools as much as those of Baghdad. A description 
of the miniatures illustrating a considerable number 
of the manuscripts would require a monograph and 
is outside the range of this article. Reference should 
be made to K. A. Creswell, A bibliography of painting 
in Islam, Cairo 1953, and a few basic works: E. R. 
Martin, The miniature painting and painters of Persia, 
India and Turkey from the VIHth to the XVIIth C., 
London 1912; A. B. Sakisian, La miniature persane du 
XX‘ s., Paris 1929; I. Stchoukine, La peinture 
indienne. .. ati Muste du Louvre, Paris 1929; B. Gray, 
Fourteenth century illustrations of Kalilah and Dimnah, 
in Ars Islamica, vii (1940), 134-40; Blochet, Les 
enluminures des mss. orientaux. .. de la B.N., Paris 
1929; M. S. Diwand, A handbook of Mohammedan 
decorative arts, New York 1958; Z. Hasan, al-Taswir 
fi l-Isldm, Cairo 1936; Kiihnel, A Bidpai Ms. of 1343-4 
in Cairo, in A m. Inst. Iranian A rt and A rch., v (1937); 
Talbot-Rice, The Paris exhibition of Iranian art, in 
Ars Islamica, v (1938), 282-91; M. Muhriz, Rusiim 
Kalila wa-Dimna, unpublished thesis, Cairo 1946. 

Bibliography. V. Chauvin, Bibliographic des 

ouvrages arabes ou reliefs aux Arabes etc., ii, Kalilah, 

Li£ge-Leipzig 1897; J. Hertel, Das Pancatantra, 

eine Geschichte und seine Verbreitung, Leipzig-Berlin 

1914. (C. Brockelmann) 

KALlM ABO TALIB, Persian poet, was born 
according to contemporary evidence, in Hamadan. 
His life, until he went to India, was spent chiefly in 
Kashan, and therefore he is often called Kashanl. 
After receiving his education in Shiraz during his 
early youth, he visited India in Djahanglr’s reign, 
but returned to Persia in 1028/1618-9. Two years 
later, however, he migrated permanently to India. 
On his arrival, he sought his fortune in various 
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provinces, including Deccan, where he attached him¬ 
self to Mir Djumla. Following Shahdiahan’s accession, 
Kalim entered the imperial court, and became poet 
laureate to the emperor. He was commissioned to 
write a verse account of Shahdiahan’s reign on the 
model of Firdawsi’s Shdh-ndma. He died in Kashmir 
in 1061/1651, and was buried there. 

Kalim’s poetic output is said to comprise ap¬ 
proximately 24,000 couplets. He tried his hand at 
almost every traditional form, but his claim to 
renown rests chiefly upon his ghazals, which are 
characterized by a subtlety of themes. His consistent 
use of the artifice known as mithdliyya (giving a 
statement in one line of the couplet and equating it 
with an appropriate illustration in the other) seems 
to have contributed to its popularity as an accepted 
poetic convention. 

Bibliography. Diwan-, ‘Abd al-Hamld Lahori, 
Badshah-ndma, B.M. Ms. Add. 6556; Muhammad 
Salih Kanbu, Shdhdfahdn-ndma, iii, Calcutta 1939; 
Muhammad Amin, Badshah-ndma, B.M. Ms. Or. 
173; 'All-Hull Khan Valih Daghistani, Riydd al- 
Shu t ara ) , B.M. Add. 16, 729; Lutf ‘AH Beg Adhar. 
Atashkada, Bombay i860; Ghulam ‘Ali Khan Azad 
Bilgrami, Khizdna-i‘Amira , Kanpur 1900; Muham¬ 
mad Af<Jal Sarkhush, Kalimdt al-Shu c ard’, B.M. 
Ms. Or. 231; Muhammad Tahir Na$rabadl, Tadh- 
kira-i Nasrabadi, B.M. Ms. Add. 7087; Shir Khan 
b. ‘AH Amdjad Khan Lodi, Tadhkira-i Mir'dt al- 
Khaval. Bombay; Muhammad Shibli Nu'mani, 
Shi c r al- c Adfam, iii, Aligarh 1906-7; Browne, iv; 
Jan Rypka, History of Iranian literature, Dordrecht 
1968. (Munibur Rahman) 

KALIM ALLAH [see mOsa], 

KALlM ALLAH al-EJAHAnAbAd!, b. Nur 
Allah b. Ahmad al-Mi'mar (mason/architect), al- 
SiddIkI, one of the leading Cishti saints of his 
time, who was responsible for the revival of this 
order in the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent when Mus¬ 
lim society was in a state of utter disorder. He was 
born at Shahdjahanabad (Delhi), whence his nisba 
al-Djahanabadi, on 24 Djumada II 1060/24 June 
1650, eight years before Awrangzib’s accession to the 
throne. His ancestors, builders and masons by pro¬ 
fession, originally hailed from Khodiand [q.v.]. His 
father and grandfather both played leading roles in 
the building of the famous Red Fort and the con¬ 
gregational mosque of imperial Delhi. Many of the 
inscriptions, mostly verses from the Kur’an and the 
ninety-nine names of Allah (al-asmd y al-husnd [q.v.]), 
which decorate the mosque were made by his father, 
the ustddh Nur Allah. He acquired his early education 
from local scholars, including Abu ’ 1 -Ri<ja Muham¬ 
mad, uncle of Shah Wall Allah al-Dihlawi [?.v.]. 
Later he left for the IJidjaz to make the Hadm and 
Ziyara and stayed there for a long time. He contrac¬ 
ted his bay’-a in the Cishti order with Yahya b. Mah¬ 
mud al-Gudjaratl (d. 1101/1689), who had migrated 
to Medina and settled there. During his stay in the 
Hidjaz he was initiated into the Nakshbandi and 
Kadirl orders by Mir Muhtaram and Shaykh Muham¬ 
mad GhiySth (cf. Nuzhat al-Khawafir, vi, 240-1). On 
his return to Delhi he stayed in a mosque situated 
between the Red Fort and the Djami' Masdjid in 
the quarter known as the Khanim ka Bazar. He es¬ 
tablished a madrasa there which attracted a large 
number of students from far and wide who enjoyed 
free board and lodging. No details of this madrasa 
are available. The §ufl poet MIrza Mazhar Djan-i- 
Dianari once saw him teaching the fahih of al-Bu- 
khSri to students in this madrasa, which probably 
formed part of the mosque in which he stayed. Ac¬ 


cording to MIrza Muhammad Akhtar GurganI ( Tadh- 
kira-i Awliyd’-i Hind wa-Pdkistan, Lahore 1954 (?), 
ii, 272), the emperor Awrangzlb later ordered the 
construction of a khankdh for him, a complex of 
buildings comprising Hbadat-khana, madflis-khana, 
langar-khdna and private quarters. According to the 
same author the emperor Muhammad Mu‘a??am 
Bahadur Shah I [9.V.] became his disciple in his fourth 
regnal year (1123/1711), while engaged in an expedi¬ 
tion against the rebellious Sikhs under Banda Bay- 
ragi. Kalim Allah led a life of austerity, depending 
mainly on the fuluhat (offerings) received from dev¬ 
otees and disciples. Learning of his poverty, Far- 
rukhsiyar [g.v.j, during his short but eventufl reign, 
offered him financial assistance but he refused to ac¬ 
cept it, perhaps fearing persecution at the hands of 
the amir al-umard > Husayn ‘All Khan, one of the 
Sayyid king-makers known to Indian history. 

As a rule he discouraged his disciples from coming 
close to the rulers and kings and even exhorted them 
not to approach or visit them. He also did not favour 
the samd c , as was in vogue in his days, although he 
himself enjoyed it. In one of his letters (no. no) he 
vehemently condemns the immature or sham §ufls 
whom he describes as "mulhids who have given up 
the shari l a”. As against Ahmad Sirhindl [q.v.], he 
favoured keeping good relations with the non-Mus¬ 
lims so that they might be impressed with the teach¬ 
ings of Islam. Similarly he did not shun the common 
people but rather liked their company. He discoura¬ 
ged the indiscriminate discussion of the knotty prob¬ 
lem of wahdat al-wudiud. All his life he struggled for 
the glory and spread of Islam but like Shah Wall 
Allah al-Dihlawi, his successor in the field, his efforts 
met with little success. 

He died on 24 Rabi‘ I 1142/17 Oct. 1729 at an 
advanced age at Delhi and was buried in the com¬ 
pound of his own khankdh, which also served as his 
residence. The year of his death has been variously 
given as 1140/1727, 1141/1728 (cf. Nuzhat al-Khawd- 
tir, vi, 241), 1142/1729 (appendix to Sawa > al-Sabil, 
139) and 1143/1730 as given by Ghulam ‘All Azad 
Bilgrami (cf. Mahathir al-Kiram, i, Haydarabad 1910, 
42). The year 1142/1729 has been adopted as the 
most reliable one, as many authorities agree thereon. 
After the mutiny of 1857 the entire quarter wherein 
stood his khankah was pulled down by the British 
but his grave was spared. It had remained in a state 
of neglect and disrepair for some decades when 
Kh'adja Ghulam Farid, spiritual guide of the ruler 
of Bahawalpur [g.v.j, contributed a large sum for its 
reconstruction. It was later repaired and renovated 
by one of his descendants, who set up a beautifully 
carved stone railing around his grave and paved the 
tomb floor with marble flags. The tomb still exists 
and is the lonely structure standing between the Red 
Fort and the Djami' Masdjid. An ‘«rs is held every 
year at his tomb on the occasion of the anniversary 
of his death. It was regularly attended by the last 
Moghul emperor of Delhi, Bahadur Shah “?afar" 
[q.v.], and other princes of the royal family. 

His leading khalifa was Ni?am al-DIn AwrangabadI 
to whom he addressed a number of letters on the 
problems of ta$awwuf. He left three sons and three 
daughters. His sons, however, were all minors at the 
time of his death. 

He is credited with having written more than 20 
books including: (1) Sutra» al-Sabil (ed. Delhi 1343/ 
1925), original in Arabic with Urdu tr., on various 
mystic problems; (2) Irshadat-i Kalimi (ed. Delhi 
1346/1927), a selection of letters addressed to his 
principal khalifa Ni?am al-DIn AwrangabadI, with 
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Urdu translation; (3) Kashkul (in Persian, Delhi n.d.), 
described as a pot-pourri of tafawwuf, composed in 
1101/1690, when he was nearly 41 years of age; (4) 
Murakka 1 (in Persian with Urdu tr., Delhi n.d.), 
comprising what the Cishtls recite daily by way of 
dhikr, regarded as a supplement to No. 3; (5) Mak- 
tibat (Delhi n.d.), 132 in number, addressed to his 
principal disciples, outstanding among whom was Ni- 
al-DIn Awrangabadi, interspersed with personal 
and private affairs; (6) Tilka ‘afharat al-Kimila, in 
Arabic (ed. Delhi with Urdu tr., n.d.), discusses ten 
problems of tafawwuf which he claims to have solved 
while in iHikdf [g.v.j during Ramadan; (7) Mi li- 
budda ft ’l-tafawwuf, (ed. Delhi n.d., in Arabic with 
Urdu tr.), deals with the aims and objects of suluk 
and tafawwuf; (8) Keeping up the tradition of his 
family he wrote a treatise on astrology styled Risdla 
Tashrth al-Aflik-i 1 A mill muhashsha bi'l-firisiyya 
(Ms. in the Nadhirivva Public Library, Delhi). He 
also wrote a commentary on the Kinun of Avicenna 
of which a Ms. copy is preserved in the Raza (sic) 
Library, Rampur. A fine commentary on the Kur’Sn, 
called Kur’in al-Kur’an, which was printed in the 
margin of a copy of the Kur’an (ed. Meerut 1920), 
was also written by him. A certain Kitab al-radd ( ‘ala ) 
al-Shi l a or Risdla Radd-i Rawafi 4 and Tasnim, the 
latter on certain problems of tafawwuf, are also at¬ 
tributed to him. 

Bibliography. GhulSm Sarwar Lihori, Khazi- 
nat al-Affiyi ’, Cawnpore 1914, i, 494-5; Muham¬ 
mad Husayn Muradabadl, Anwar al-'-Arifin, Ba¬ 
reilly 1290/1873, 429-30; Gul Muhammad Ahmad- 
puri, Takmila-i Siyar al-Awliyd *, Delhi 1312/1894, 
79-85; Nadjm al-Din, Mandkib al-Mahbubin, Ram¬ 
pur 1289/1872, 45-6; Azid Bilgrimi, Mahathir al- 
Kirim, Haydarabad 1910, i, 42; Ahmad Akhtar 
Mirza, Manakib-i Faridi, Delhi 1314/1896, 34; 
idem, Tadhkira-i Awliya'-i Hind (wa Pakistan), 
Lahore 1954 (?), ii, 271-2; Rahman ‘All, Tagh- 
kira-i l Vlamd , -i Hind, Lucknow 1894, 172 (Urdu 
tr. by Ayyub Kadiri, Karachi 1961, 397-9 with 
additions); Fakir Muhammad, lfaddHk al-Hana- 
fiyya, Lucknow 1914, 483-9; Zayn al-'Abidin, 
Tadhkirat al-muHn fi dhikr al-Kimilin, Bareilly 
1890, 142-4; Bashir al-Din Ahmad, W&ki'dt-i Dir 
al-Hukumat-i Dihli, Agra 1909, iii, 116-7; Sayyid 
Ahmad Wali-Allahi, Yidgdr-i Dihli, Delhi n.d., 43; 
Khalik Ahmad NizSmi, Ta’rikh-i MashaHkh-i Cisht, 
Delhi 1953, 231-2, 366-426 (a very detailed ac¬ 
count); ‘Abd al-KJdir, WaftdV-i ’■Abd al-Kidir 
Khini. (Urdu tr., captioned "’Ilm o-’Amol", by 
AyyQb Kadiri, Karachi i960, i, 222); Maktubat-i 
Kalimi, Delhi 1315/1897 (contains random refer¬ 
ences to personal and private matters); List of 
Muhammadan and Hindu monuments (a Govern¬ 
ment of India publication), Calcutta 1919, i, 150 
(gives a full architectural description of his tomb); 
‘Abd al-Hayy Lakhnawi. Nushatal-Khawdtir. Hay¬ 
darabad 1376/1958, vi, 240-1. 

(A. S. Bazmee Ansari) 

KALIMA (a.), the spoken word, utterance; can be 
extended to mean “discourse” and “poem”. The 
faldsifa prefer to limit their discussion to the prob¬ 
lems of grammar and logic: thus in the preamble 
to the Nadfat (Cairo 1 1357/1938, 11) Ibn Sina defines 
kalima as “a single word (laffa) which refers to an 
idea and the length of time that this idea is applied 
to any indeterminate subject whatsoever; for ex¬ 
ample, when we say ‘he walked’.” Cf. also Manfik al- 
mashrikiyyin, Cairo 1328/1910, 57-8, and p. 66 where 
kalima is given as a synonym for "that which gram¬ 
marians call fiH”. But according to the Igharit (ed. 


Forget, Leiden 1892, 11), logicians use kalima to 
apply to any wholly descriptive spoken word, noun or 
verb, which designates an indeterminate entity in a 
fixed period of time. (Cf. A. M. Goichon, Lexique de 
la langue philosophique d'Ibn Sind, Paris 1938, and 
Fr. tr. of Ishirit, Paris 1951, 84, n.l.). 

The term kalima and the plural kalimdt occur 
frequently in the Kur’an. It is used on numerous oc¬ 
casions in the very general sense of “spoken word”, 
good XIV, 24, XLVIII, 26) or bad (IX, 74, XIV, 
26, (XVIII, 5, XXIII, 100). Yet it most frequently 
pertains to the realised Word of God. “The words 
of God cannot be altered”, says the Kur’an, X, 64. 
Subsequently kalima acquires a sense closely akin to 
amr, “decision”, “order”, or indeed kadar, “decree”. 
R. Blach&re frequently translates kalima by arrtt. 
There are numerous references (e.g., VI, 115, VII, 
137, X, 33, 96, XI, 119, etc.; in the plural, VI, 34, 
115, XVIII, 109, XXXI, 26, etc.). In XLIII, 28 it 
is said of Abraham: "and he made it an everlasting 
word (kalimat'”' bdkiyat “») among his descendants”. 
The commentators (see al-BaydawI, ed. Fleischer, 
ii, 237, 25) usually emphasised that this referred to 
an affirmation of the Oneness of God, the equivalent 
of the “first shahida", as is suggested in XLIII, 26- 
7. One of the most frequently cited passages of the 
Rur’Sn is III, 39 and 45, where Jesus is proclaimed 
as “a word coming from God”. The commentators 
regarded this kalimat Allah who is Jesus as a divine 
word linked to the creative kun (“be!”; cf. Ill, 47) 
and subsequently related the creation of Jesus to 
that of Adam: “Yes, in the case of Jesus God acted 
just as He did with Adam: God created the earth, 
then He said ‘be!’ and there he was” (III, 59). 

Thus kalima is not an attribute of the Word [see 
kalam] but its expression, through which divine de¬ 
cisions are formulated and communicated. Kur’Snic 
commentaries discuss it with particular reference to 
the verses concerning Jesus, and also in the “pro¬ 
fessions of faith” ( ’aki'id), e.g.. La Profession de foi 
d'Ibn Baffa, ed. and Fr. tr. H. Laoust, Damascus 
1958, 58/107-8). 

In Him al-kalam, the problem of the kalimat Allah 
is related to the problem of the attribute of kalam 
Allah-, created according to the Mu‘tazi)a, uncreated 
according to the later schools. In the course of the 
Ash'ari scholars’ lengthy refutations of the Mu'tazi- 
lites, kalima and kalam were confused once again. 
Thus in al-BSkillanf’s Tamhid (ed. McCarthy, Damas- 
cus-Beirut 1957, 253) the Christians and the Mu‘tazi- 
lites are credited with holding that “the Word of God 
is created”, kalimat Allah makhluka. Al-Djuwaynf has 
the same to say of the Christians (Irshdd, ed. Luciani, 
Paris 1938, 75/123). From the doctrine of kalam Allah 
it follows that the divine utterances must be in¬ 
numerable. All contingent existences (al-mumkindt) 
were created by kalimdt Allah, that is by the repeated 
creative commands (kun, "be!”); therefore the Ex¬ 
pression of the Reality (al-hakk) is the self of the 
identities of the contingent existences, or the con¬ 
tingent existences themselves, nafs a'yin al-mumki¬ 
ndt (see Diet, of Technical Terms, 1271 ff., and al- 
DjurdjSni, Ta’rifit, ed. Fliigel, Leipzig 1845, 194-5). 

In the Shf ‘1 and $ufl vocabularies (at least as far as 
the Sufism of wahdat al-urudiid is concerned) kalima 
acquires frankly gnostic overtones. Consider the fol¬ 
lowing examples: 

a) From an IsmaMlI lexicon. In the 4th/ioth 
century Abu Ya'kub al-Sidjist 5 nI stated in his Kitab 
al-Yandbi l \ “the horizon of Understanding is con¬ 
tiguous to the Word of God (kalimat Allah), which 
is outside the totality of all beings that have been 
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formed beneath the Prime Intelligence” (ed. and Fr. 
tr. H. Corbin, Trilogie ismailienm, Tehran-Paris 1961, 
10/23). “The Word of God", says Corbin [ibid., 29, 
n. 44), “should be understood as the divine imperative 
(amr Allah ) by whose will the Prime Intelligence 
exists”. Further on (70/92) al-Sidjistanl specifies: 
“Paradise is the kalimat Allah by whose means He 
first founded those things which exist in Paradise”. 
Finally, the penultimate chapter of the book con¬ 
siders the “meaning (ma c na) of the Word (kalima) of 
the Primary Cause” (90-4/118-21). There kalima is 
analysed letter by letter (k-l-m-h) according to the 
principles of dfafr [q.v.], with reference to the Isma'- 
ili hierarchies. To the extent that the Prime Intel¬ 
ligence is identified with kalam Allah (91/119), kali- 
mat Alldh becomes synonymous with the “First Cause, 
i.e., the Oneness” (90/118). 

b) From an ImamI lexicon. In his Kitab al- 
mashaHr (ed. and tr. H. Corbin, Tehran-Paris 1342/ 
1964) Mulli §adra Shirazi (ioth/i6th-nth/i7th c.) 
established the link between the Word of God and 
the Kur’an. He deals with the kalam Allah, but in 
specifying that the attribute of the Word (kalam) re¬ 
fers to the production of “perfect Words” ( kalimat 
tdmmdt) whose chief example is the creation of Jesus 
in Mary’s womb (op. cit., 57/193)- 

c) From a Sufi lexicon. The chief exponent of 
kalimat Allah was Ibn c Arabi, who took it as his 
main theme in Fusils al-hikam (ed. ‘Afifi, Cairo 1365/ 
1946). His meditations on the experience of each 
prophet are called “the divine Wisdom in the Word 
(kalima)" of Adam, Seth, Abraham, Isaac, etc. In 
the chapter on Jesus he stresses this (i, 139); while 
in the passages dealing with the experience of Moses 
(i, 197 ff.), he notes Kur 3 an, X, 64 (“the words of 
God cannot be altered”) and adds (ii, 211); “the 
words of God (kalimat Allah) are in fact the essence 
(a'y&n) of all things in existence; to them belongs 
eternity (bidam) by virtue of their immutability; to 
them belongs contingency (huduth) because of their 
(concrete) existence and their burgeoning forth (with¬ 
in existence)”. 

Many other texts could be cited to show how 
kalima becomes the creative Logos of God, His Parole 
instauratrice, “instigating Word” (H. Corbin), the 
first and emanating Source of the production of all 
being which makes and is the essence of all things. 

Bibliography: in the article. See also the 

main tafsirs on the kur'anic verses cited above. 

(D. B. Macdonald —L. Gardet) 

KALIMANTAN [see Supplement). 

KALlMl [see yahud). 

ai.-KALKASHANDI. the nisba or gentilic of 
several Egyptian scholars of the Mamluk and early 
Ottoman periods, the most important of whom are 
as follows: 

(1.) Shihab al-DIn Abu ’l-'Abbas Ahmad b. ‘All 
('Abd Allah ?) b. Ahmad b. 'Abd Allah al-Fazari al- 
Shafi'i, legal scholar and secretary in the Mamluk 
chancery, and author of several books. The main 
sources for his life are the fairly brief mentions of 
him in biographical and historical sources of the late 
Mamluk period by al-'Aynl, al-Makrizi, Ibn Taghri- 
birdi, al-Sakhawi and Ibn al-'Imad; some of his com¬ 
positions are recorded by HSdjdji Khalifa: but it is 
above all from his own works that we gain most in¬ 
formation. It is remarkable how little notice was ta¬ 
ken of al-Kalkashandl by contemporaries or near- 
contemporaries. Al-Sakhawl (d. 902/1497) even states 
in his al-Daw 5 al-lami* that al-Kalkashandi’s Subh 
comprises four volumes only, instead of the seven 
of reality, and he had obviously not seen an actual 


copy. Nor does he seem to have seen a copy of al- 
KaHjashandl’s Nihayat al-arab, for he states in his 
defence of the study of history, al-I'-ldn bi ’l-tawbikh 
li-man dhamma ahl al-tawrikh, tr. in F. Rosenthal, 
A history of Muslim historiography J , Leiden 1968, 
434, that it was dedicated to the UstSdSr DjamSl al- 
DIn, when the dedicatee in the Nihaya itself is another 
person altogether (see below). Hence we do not know 
much about al- Kalhashandi’s legal and professional 
life beyond the salient points and dates of his official 
career, let alone about his early years, education and 
private life. 

He was born in 756/1355 at Kalljashanda (the form 
Karkashanda in Yakut, Buldan, must be based on a 
mispronunciation or a dialectical variant pronuncia¬ 
tion), a small town south of Tukh and north of Cairo 
in the modern mudiriyya of Kalyub [?.v.], into a 
family of scholars. In his nasab or genealogy, al- 
Kalkashandi attached himself to the Banu Badr of 
the North Arab tribal group of Fazira of Ghatafan 
[?.v.], see Subh, i, 345, which had settled in this part 
of Lower Egypt after the Muslim conquest. In the 
course of his education at Alexandria, he concentrated 
on literature, tradition and law, with the aim of be¬ 
coming a kadi of the Shafi'i law school, and his ear¬ 
liest compositions were in this sphere (see below). In 
778/1376-7 he received his idfdca or licence to give 
judicial opinions and to lecture (al-futyd wa’l-tadris) 
on Shafi'i law and on the classic collections of tradi¬ 
tions from the well-known scholar ghaykh Siratjj al- 
Din Abu IJaf? 'Upiar b. 'All, called Ibn al-Mulakkin 
(d. 804/1401). 

However, after a period of teaching, in 791/1389 
al-Kalkashandl became a secretary in the chancery 
or Diwan al-Insha 3 of the Mamluk administration in 
Cairo, as a katib al-dast, one of the secretaries who 
accompanied the chief secretary (katib al-sirr) when 
the latter sat with the sultan for the dispensation of 
justice [see dIwan, ii Egypt). The background to 
this appointment of his under the katib al-sirr Badr 
al-Din Muhammad b. 'Ala 3 al-Din 'All b. Fadl Allah 
al-'Umari, of the famous secretarial family of the 
Banu Faijt Allah [?.v.], is indicated in the makdma 
in praise of the secretarial art and of his master 
which al-Kalkashandi inserts in $ubb, xiv, 112-28 
(see on this Bosworth, in BSOAS, xxvii (1964), 
291-8). 

He died on 10 Diumada II 821/16 July 1418 aged 
65; it is not known whether he was still employed in 
the diwan at that date. His son Nadjm al-DIn Muham¬ 
mad, called Ibn Abi Ghudda (797/1395-876/1471), al¬ 
so achieved some fame as a legal scholar, a traditionist 
and a litterateur (Sakhawi, Daw > , ed. Cairo 1353-5/ 
1934-5, vi, 322-3; MakrizI, Suliik, ed. Cairo 1353-6/ 
1934-6, iii, 821; cl. Brockelmann, II, 167, S II, 165). 

Al-Kalkashandi’s compositions fall into three 
groups: (a) law, (b) adab, (c) kitdba, the secretarial 
art, together with its genealogical and historical an¬ 
cillary disciplines. 

In the legal sphere, he composed commentaries on 
the works of two earlier scholars. Firstly, on the 
Diami'- al-mukhiafarat fi furu ' al-shafiHyya of the 
Shafi'i scholar Kam 31 al-Din Ahmad b. 'Umar al- 
Nasa 3 ! al-Madlidjl (691/1292-757/1355), s 3 e Brockel¬ 
mann, II, 254, S II, 271; Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 
La Syrie a Vipoque des Mamelouks, VIII, gives this 
commentary the title al-Ghuyith al-hawdmi’-, without, 
however, specifying his source); and secondly, on 
the treatise al-Hdwi al-faghir fi ’ l-furu * of the §Qfi 
Shaykh Nadjm al-Din 'Abd al-Qhaffir al-Kazwinl (d. 
665/1266, see Brockelmann, II, 494-5, S I, 679). These 
two works are mentioned by IJ&siidji Khalifa and 
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SakhSwI respectively, but do not now seem to be 
extant. 

In the realm of adab, al-Kalkashandi wrote a short 
work, the Ijilyat al-fa4l ua-zinat al-karam fi 'l-mu- 
fdkhara bayn al-sayf wa’l-kalam, for the bearer of 
the royal inkstand or dawaddr [q.v.], Zayn al-DIn 
Abu ’l-?ahiri, when Sul (in al-?ahir Barkuk appointed 
him to this high office in 794/1392; the text of this 
exists in independent manuscripts and is also inserted 
into Subh, xiv, 23-140 (see Bagdath Ismail Pa$a, 
7 dak al-maknun, Istanbul 1945-7, i, 421). Like so 
many other scholars, he wrote a commentary on Ka‘b 
b. Zuhayr’s poem in praise of the Prophet, Bdnat 
Su ( ad, which he says in Nihayat al-arab, ed. Abyarl, 
420, was called Kunh al-murdd fi shark Bdnat Su‘ad 
and which, he further says, contains fine meanings 
and expressions not known to him in other commen¬ 
taries; this work is extant in manuscript. It is not 
very clear what connection, if any, this commentary 
on Bdnat Su c dd has with a poem in praise of the 
Prophet attributed to al-Kalkashandi in Brockel- 
mann, II, 167, and printed at Alexandria in 1288/ 
1871; the ascription of this to al-Kalkashandi is in 
any case doubtful, see Sarkis, ii, 1522. 

However, it is the works on secretaryship and 
related topics dating from al-Kalkashandl’s later 
years which exhibit the full flowering and maturing 
of his genius, above all the stupendous $ubh al-a c sha 
fi fina l at al-inshd ’, the culmination of the secretarial 
manuals and encyclopaedias of the Mamluk period 
and, indeed, of the whole Arabic adab al-kdtib litera¬ 
ture (ed. Muhammad ‘Abd al-Rasul Ibrihim, Dar al- 
Kutub al-Khadiwivva. Cairo 1331-8/1913-20, 14 vols). 
The $ubh was completed in 814/1412 and comprised 
seven volumes, containing an introduction, ten dis¬ 
courses (makaldt) and a conclusion. Within it, al- 
Kalkashandi gives a very detailed conspectus of the 
theoretical sciences and the practical skills required 
by a secretary concerned with official correspondence. 
The contents are analysed in detail in W. Bjorkman’s 
indispensable guide to the Subh, his Beitrdge zur Ge- 
schichte der Staatskanzlei xm xslamxschen Agypten 
(Hamburg 1928). A volume of indices has also been 
published (Cairo 1972). Noteworthy is the large num¬ 
ber of original documents, going back to the earliest 
years of Islam, which al-Kalkashandi cites, those per¬ 
taining to Egypt and its external relations, from the 
Fatimid period onwards, being especially valuable. 
The attention of European orientalists such as Amari 
and Lammens was drawn to these treaties, investi¬ 
ture diplomas, etc. even when the $ubh was known 
only in manuscript. Al-Kalkashandl’s sources em¬ 
brace virtually the whole corpus of Arabic writers on 
kitaba and such related sciences as history and geo¬ 
graphy, but his proximate sources were the works of 
two authors of the 8th/i4th century. These works 
comprise those of ShihSb al-DIn Ahmad b. Fatjl Allah 
al- c Umari (d. 749/1349), his al-Ta^rif bx’l-mu?(alah al- 
sharif, its supplement, the l Urf al-ta ( rxf, and his geo¬ 
graphy, the Masdlik al-abfdr ; and the Tathhif al-ta’-rif 
of the hd 4 * Taki al-DIn ( Abd al-RabmSn b. Mubibb 
al-DIn, called Ibn N 4 ?ir al-Djaysh (d. 786/1384). The 
sources of the $xxbf 1 are exhaustively discussed by 
Bjdrkman, op. ext., 75 ff., and the Tathhif (so far 
unedited and not mentioned in Brockelmann) and its 
author have been examined by R. Vesety, Zu den 
QxulUn al-QalqaSandi’s $xxbh al-AHd, in Acta Univer- 
sitatis Carolxnae Pragensis, Philologica 2 (1969), 13- 
24. 

In the $xtbh, al-Kalkashandi aimed at being ency¬ 
clopaedic and exhaustive, but he later made a resum€ 
of it, the Paw’ al-fubh al-mxtsfir wa-dfand al-dawh 


al-muthmir, dedicated to Kamal al-Din Muhammad 
b. al-Barizi, who later became kdtib al-sirr (the first 
volume only of this printed at Cairo, 1324/1906). 
The Paw’ appears to contain a few items of informa¬ 
tion not found in the $ubfr. 

The study of genealogies, important to the secre¬ 
tary for identifying and correctly addressing the re¬ 
cipients of official documents, is dealt with in Subh, 
i, 306-71, but al-Kalkashandi devoted two works spe¬ 
cially to the science of genealogy. The chief one is 
the Nihayat al-arab fi ma’-rifat ansdb al-’arab, written 
after the Subh and before the Paw’ and dedicated to 
the Amir Abu ’ 1 -Mabasin Yusuf al-UmawI al-Kurashl. 
As well as a great deal of information on the science 
of genealogy in general, it deals with early Arabian 
history, the Ay yam al- l arab, etc.; but the core of 
the book is an alphabetically-arranged dictionary of 
Arab tribal names. The book was printed at Baghdad 
in 1332/1914 from an unspecified manuscript, and 
properly edited (with a good biographical introduc¬ 
tion, summarized by G. C. Anawati in MIDEO, vi 
(1959-61), 274-6) by Ibrahim al-Abyari (Cairo 1959). 
One question discussed by Abyarl relates to the 
ascription by Hadjdjl Khalifa, iv, no. 9556, cf. vi, no. 
14070, of a work also entitled Nihayat al-arab to al- 
Kalkashandi’s son Muhammad (see above), this work 
being written for Zayn al-DIn Abu ’ 1 -Djud Bakar b. 
Rashid, “Amir of the Bedouins of the Eastern and 
Western Regions”, sc. of Lower Egypt; Brockelmann, 
II, 167, S II, 165, attributed this work to the son 
Muhammad and repeats this dedication to Abu ’ 1 - 
Djud. Abyiri, on the other hand, thinks it improbable 
that father and son should both write a work on the 
same subject and with the same title, and convinc¬ 
ingly suggests thatj Muhammad transcribed the orig¬ 
inal manuscript of his father’s Nihdya in 874/1443-4 
and presented this copy to Abu ’ 1 -Djud (Nihdya, ed. 
Cairo, intro., shin-tha'). Al-Kalkashandi’s other gene¬ 
alogical work, described as a supplement ( istidrdk ) to 
the Nihdya, is the Kala'id al-dfunxdn fi 'l-taGif bi- 
haba’il c arab al-zamdn, dedicated to Abu ’l-Maljasin 
Muhammad al- Diuhani al-Mu’ayyadl, and completed 
in 819/1416. This may well have been al-Kalka- 
shandi’s last work; it has been edited by Abyarl 
(Cairo 1964). 

Finally, we have al-Kalkashandl’s remaining work, 
the Ma’dthir al-indfa fi ma'-dlim al-khilafa. This is 
a treatise on the constitutional position of the Cali¬ 
phate, the qualities necessary for office, the duties of 
the caliphs, the documents issued by them (of which 
many texts are quoted), together with a history of the 
caliphs and some of the later sultans. The whole 
work is dedicated to the ‘Abbasid caliph in Cairo, al- 
Mu'tatjid b. al-Mutawakkil (816/1414-845/1441), 
which places the composition of the work after that 
of the Subh and in the last years of al-Kalkashandl’s 
life; the non-historical part of the Ma’dthir is clearly 
dependent on the Subh. The work has only recently 
become known with the identification of two manu¬ 
scripts in Turkey by the late Mukrimim Halil Yin am; 
and Ibrahim Kafesoglu; a detailed analysis of the 
work, with the parallels in it to the Sxxbh indicated, 
is given by Kafesoglu in his article Kalka$andi'nin 
bilinmeyen bxr esserx, Medsirxi V-lndfe, in Tarih Der- 
gisi, viii, no. 11-12 (Istanbul 1956), 99-104. A printed 
edition of the Ma’dthir, based on an unspecified 
manuscript and with no acknowledgement of the 
contribution of Turkish scholars, has been given by 
‘Abd al-Sattar Ahmad Farradj (Kuwayt 1964 3, 
vols.). 

(2.) A famous family of Shafi‘1 scholars, originally 
from Kalkashanda but settled in Jerusalem, retained 
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the nisba of “al-Ka^astjandl”, including Takl al-Din 
Abfl Bakr b. Muhammad b. Isma'il al-Makdisi (783/ 
1382-867/1463) and his nephew Karim al-Dln 'Abd al- 
Karim b. 'Abd al-Rabmin b. Muhammad b. Isma'il 
al-MakdisI (808/1405-855/1452), both of whom achie¬ 
ved fame in Cairo and in Palestine as teachers, au¬ 
thors and muftis, see Sakhawi, Daw' 1 , iv, 311-12, xi, 
69-71, and idem, /'fan, tr. in Rosenthal, A history of 
Muslim historiography *, 439-40. Probably to be at¬ 
tached to this Jerusalem family also is Burhan al- 
Din Abu ’ 1 -Fatb Ibrahim b. 'Ali al-MakdisI, d. 922/ 
1516 in Cairo, author of collections of traditions and 
of a treatise Tathbit al-mulh bi-tafsir kawlihi ta c ald 
ftul aUdhumma mdlik al-mulk, none of them published, 
see Brockelmann, II, 94, S II, 85. 

Bibliography: As remarked above, the pri¬ 
mary sources for al-Kalkashandi's life, outside his 
own works, are exiguous. See Sakhawi, al-Paw ’ 
al-lami ', ii, 8; Ibn al-'Imad, Shadharat al-dhahab 
vii 149; Makrizi, K. al-Suluk, iii, 821; Ibn Tagiiri- 
birdi, al-Manhal al-sdfi, Cairo 1375/r95 6 , i, 330-1; 
Tashkopriizade, Miftdh al-sa'dda, i, 182. For sec¬ 
ondary sources, see the biography prefixed to vol. 
xiv of the Subh ; Sarkis, ii, 1521-3; Kabbala, 
Mu'-dfam al-mu’allifin, i, 317; Zirikli, al-A’-ldm, i, 
172; M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrie a 
I'lpoque des Matnelouks d'apris les auteurs arabes, 
Paris 1923, V-XV; Brockelmann, II, 166-7, S II, 
164-5; 1 - Kafesoglu, lA art. s.v. 

Studies based on the Subh (in addition to those 
older ones mentioned in Brockelmann’s EI l art.) 
include: M. Amari, De’ titoli che usava la cancel- 
laria de' Sultani di Egitto nel XIV secolo scrivendo 
ai reggitori di alcuni Stati italiani, in Atti Reale 
Accad. Lincei, Serie terza, xii (1883-4), 507-34; H. 
Lammens, Relations officielles entre la cour romaine 
et les Sullans Mamlouks d’Egypte, in ROC, viii 
(1903), 101-10; B. Michel, Vorganisation financiere 
de Vtgypte sous les stUtans matnelouks d'apris Qal- 
qachandi, in Bull, de l’Inst, igyptienne, vii (1925), 
127-47; M. Canard, Le traiti de 1281 entre Michel 
Paliologue et le Sultan Qald’&n, QalqaSandt, $ubh 
al-ala, XIV, 72 sqq., in Byzantion, x (1935), 669- 
80; idem, Un traiti entre Byzance et I'Egypte au 
XIII• stecle et les relations diplomatiques de Michel 
VIII Paliologue avec les Sultans Mamluks Baibars 
et Qald’dn, in Mtlanges Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 
Paris 1935-45, 197-224; idem, Les institutions des 
Fatimides en Egypte ( = Arabic text of Subh, iii, 
462-532), Algiers 1957; O. Spies, An Arab account 
of India in the 14th century, being a translation of 
the chapters on India from al-Qalqashandi’s Subh 
al-a c shd, Delhi 1935 and Stuttgart 1936; G. Wiet, 
Les elassiques du scribe igyptien au X V siicle, in 
Stud. Isl., xviii (1963), 41-80; C. E. Bosworth, The 
section on codes and their decipherment in Qalqa- 
shandi's §ubh al-aShS, in JSS, viii (1963), 17-33; 
idem, Some historical gleanings from the section on 
symbolic actions in QalqaSandi’s $ubb al-a'sh 3 , in 
Arabica, x (1963), 148-53; idem, A maqdma on 
secretaryship: al-Qalqashandi's al-Kawakib al-dur- 
riyya fi ’ 1 -Manaqib al-Badriyya in BSOAS, xxvii 
(1964), 291-8; idem, Christian and Jewish religious 
dignitaries in Mamldk Egypt and Syria: Qalqa- 
shandt's information on their hierarchy, titulature, 
and appointment, in IJMES, iii (1972), 59-74, 199- 
216; idem, A Mamluk text on the orthographic dis¬ 
tinction of <Jad and za 1 , in Parole d'Orient, iii 
(Kaslik, Lebanon, 1972), 153-69. 

(C. E. Bosworth) 

KALLALA, Guellala, a Berber-speaking 
village situated to the south of the Isle of Diarba 


[9.V.], famous for its pottery workshops. A great 
variety of models (at least 120 types) are made there 
and sold throughout Tunisia. Formerly, they were 
exported to Algeria, Sicily and Tripolitania, but in 
recent years the manufacture of pottery has suffered 
a slight setback as a result of the importation of cheap 
European ware, some of it made from plastic. Kallala 
pottery is of two types. The large Iseffaya, which 
demands great skill, is designed to support consider¬ 
able pressure. Pieces can be as large as 1.50 m., 
with a low centre of gravity to allow the potter to 
operate the lathe and fashion the upper part at the 
same time. It is even necessary to make these pieces 
in several parts. The sofri (Berber amiris), a large 
container for oil or water (holding 200 to 250 litres), 
is made of four pieces mounted one on the other. 
The smaller harrdsha type is more finely finished 
and is used for a great variety of receptacles (for 
water, flour, oil, delicacies, spices), for casseroles, 
lids, pipes, lamps, perfume-holders, etc. Enamelled 
and decorated pottery is also made here. On the oc¬ 
casion of a marriage, neighbouring potters give the 
young couple a large glazed earthenware jare for 
storing part of the trousseau (blankets and winter 
clothing). 

The Berber spoken in Kallala (Arabic Grllala, 
Berber Iksllalon = “the potters”) has preserved a 
number of archaic features. The dynamic accent has 
a phonological value: they say afrukh imdshkun, “the 
little boy”, and tafrukht tdmsshkunt, “the little girl”; 
but afrukh d amsshkun, "a little boy” and tafrukht 
tamoshkunt, “a little girl”; the feminine is definite 
or indefinite solely according to the placing of the 
stress. Vowel length is also a phonological factor: 
aghrum is “bread”, but aghrum-is (with a long u) is 
“his bread” and aghrum-onson (with a short «) is 
“their bread”. There is a difference between rahhagh 
al-bdv-is, “I have gone to his father’s house” (move¬ 
ment, bdv-is) and yilla al bav-is, “he is at his father’s 
house” (rest, bav-is). On some occasions the noun 
following the genitive is shortened: imi, “mouth” or 
"gate” (with a long *), but imi-lhush, “an area in 
front of the house” (with a short »). Numerals and 
prepositions can also influence the pronunciation of 
the nouns they accompany: bsrkiikas, “couscous”, 
but edh berkukes, “with couscous” (with a short «). 
olhush means “house” but they say usigh-d s-slhush 
(with a long «) for “I have come from the house”. 
A number of nouns have a pronoun value: alghum, 
“camel”, alaghm-is, “his camel”; sllobghsl, “mule”, 
slbaghl-is, “his mule”; slkahwHh, "coffee”, and 
)lkahh»wt-is, “his coffee”. Two things should be 
noted in this last example: the voiceless dental is 
pronounced th (aspirant) after a vowel and l (occlu¬ 
sive) after a consonant and the closed syllable 
remains so by means of gemination in a new syllabic 
structure. The treatment of t and th resembles the 
begadkefat consonants in Hebrew and Aramaic. The 
opposing ones at Kallala are b:v, d:dh, g:y, k:x 
(= postpalatal voiceless aspirant which tends to a 
"hushing” quality) and d:d (often pronounced d). 
In some cases analogy and a massive intrusion of 
Arabic words have shattered the harmony of the 
system, but the whole has the same correlations to 
be found among the Ghumara of Morocco and the 
Zenaga of Senegal. Kallala, along with Sedwikesh, 
Almay and Adjim, is one of the last strongholds 
of the Berber tongue on the Isle. An oral literature 
(songs, tales and riddles) still remains, but the 
language is sorely threatened by schooling, radio 
and television as well as by contact with the Arabic- 
speaking population. 
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Bibliography: J. L. Combes and A. Louis, 
Les patents ie Djerba, Tunis 1967; W. Luadi, 
Tdpferei und T6pferd6rfer in Tumsien, in Kosmos, 
ii (Stuttgart 1961), 478-88; S. Tlatli, Djerba, I'tle 
des Lotophages, Tunis 1967; W. Vycichl, Begad- 
kephat (Djerba, Gellala), in Proceedings of the 
Hamito-Semitic Colloquium, London 1970. 

(W. Vycichl) 

KALMUK, the Turkish name for a Mongol people, 
the Oyrat, who in the time of Cingiz-Khan [?.r.] in¬ 
habited the forests to the west of Lake Baykal. The 
name is derived (probably only by popular etymo¬ 
logy) from the verb alma fc, “to remain” and dis¬ 
tinguishes the Oyrat, who “remained” pagans, from 
the Dungans (the Chinese-speaking Muslims), who 
had “returned” (the verb dbnmeh), according to the 
well-known Muslim idea, to Islam. A group of the 
Oyrat had accompanied Hiilegii to the west and 
played a certain role in ll-Kh&nid Persia. The people 
as a whole, however, came into their own only after 
the collapse of the Mongol dynasty in China, when 
they wrested the greater part of Mongolia from the 
Cingizids and laid the foundations of the Kalmuk 
empire. 

From the time of Ways Khan (1418-28) the Mon¬ 
gols on the III [g.v.j had to fight against the “infidel 
Kalmak”; accounts of these wars are given in 
the Ta^rihh-i Rashidi. Ways Khan was twice taken 
prisoner by the Kalmuks and had to give his sister 
in marriage to their chief, Esen Tayshi. Toghon, 
the latter’s father, was then ruling in Mongolia 
on the Chinese frontier, where he was succeeded 
in 1439 by Esen Tayshi. After the death of Esen 
Tayshi (1455) the great nomad empire of the Oyrat 
broke up; individual princes are mentioned from 
time to time later as ruling in the neighbourhood 
of Muslim lands; at the beginning of 864/end of 
1459 a Kalmuk embassy appeared in HarJt. The 
Muslim sources also report the restoration of the 
Oyrat empire under Khara Khula (d. 1634). In 
Turkestan during this period also the Kalmuks 
were regarded as powerful foes of Islam. The Kazakh 
Khin Tawakkul (Tefkel in Russian) had to flee 
before them to Tashkent, where he was received 
by the Ozbek ruler Nawruz Ahmad (d. 963/1556); 
in reply to his appeal for help, Nawruz declared 
that even ten princes such as themselves would 
be no match for the Kalmuks. At a later date, how¬ 
ever, on the occasion of his embassy to Tsar Feodor 
(1594), Tawakkul was described in Russian docu¬ 
ments as “king of the Kazakhs and Kalmuks”, 
perhaps because a few bands of Kalmuks had 
attached themselves to him. In the winter of 1603-4 
there occurred the first incursion of the Kalmuks 
into Kh w arizm. Soon after, under Tsar Vasili Shuisky 
(1606-1610), the Kalmuks entered into relations 
with the Russian government for the first time, 
though it was not until 1632 that they settled on 
the Volga on a large scale. This branch of the Kalmuks 
had separated from their kinsmen, under the leader¬ 
ship of Kho-Orlok. as early as 1618. The territory 
of the Volga Kalmuks did not therefore form part 
of the empire founded by Khara-Khula, although 
relations between the two branches of the people 
had not yet been severed. Representatives of the 
Volga Kalmuks still appeared at the Ijcuriltay [g.v.J 
of 1640; Batur, the son and successor of Khara-Khula. 
gave his daughter in marriage to the grandson of 
Kho-Orlok. By the same hunltay the dominance 
of Buddhism was firmly established among all 
branches of the Kalmuks. The progress made by 
Islam described in the Ta'rikh-i Rashidi (p. 91) in 


connexion with the above-mentioned marriage was 
apparently not maintained. Most of the Muslim terri¬ 
tories in Turkestan were under the suzerainty of the 
Buddhist Kalmuk ruler on the Ill, the founder of the 
last great nomad empire in Central Asia, which lasted 
until it was destroyed by the Chinese in 1758; as 
late as 1749 the regent (atalik) of Bukhara and his 
opponent had to submit a dispute to the verdict of an 
embassy from the Kalmuk ruler. A great part of 
the Kazakhs’ pasture land was now seized by the 
Kalmuks, and Islam was almost completely banished 
from the southern part of Semiredye. Several Bud¬ 
dhist monuments, including Tibetan inscriptions, 
date from this period. It was only after the decline of 
the Kalmuk empire that these areas were re-occupied 
by the Muslim Kazakhs. The wars of the Volga 
Kalmuks with the Crimean Tartars and their raids 
into Kh w arizm had less effect on Islam; from 1724 
the Kalmuk chiefs on the lower course of the Volga 
were regarded simply as viceroys ( namestnik) of 
the Russian tsar. They had no longer any connexion 
with the ruler on the Ili. The decision of the “viceroy” 
Ubashi and a large number (about 300,000) of his 
people to migrate from Russia and settle in Chinese 
territory proved disastrous to the Volga Kalmuks. 
During the migration heavy losses were inflicted 
on them in Central Asia, especially by the Kazakhs 
(1771). Henceforth the Kalmuks were of no political 
significance in either Russia or in China. During 
the Muslim rising in the Ili valley the great Kalmuk 
temple of Buddha near Kuldj was destroyed. 

Bibliography. The Cambridge History of 
Iran, v, ch. 4, Cambridge 1968; N. Elias and 
Denison Ross, A history of the Moghuls of Central 
Asia, being the Tarikh-i Rashidi of Mina Muham¬ 
mad Dughlit, London 1898; V. V. Barthold, 
Four studies on the history of Central Asia, tr. V. 
and I. Minorsky, i, Leiden 1956; W. Radloff, 
Aus Siberien, ii, Leipzig 1884; P. Pelliot, Notes 
critiques d'histoire kalmouke, Paris i960. 

(J. A. Boyle) 

The Modern Period. 

After 1771, some 50,000 Kalmuks continued to 
live west of the Volga. Their descendants joined the 
anti-Bolshevik Southeastern League but after its 
disintegration in 1920 they were formed into an 
“Autonomous Oblast” (province), which was raised 
to the status of Autonomous Republic in 1933. In 
1939 the population of the republic was 200,000 
including 134,000 Kalmuks. It was partly occupied 
by the Germans in 1942 and abolished by the Soviet 
Government in 1943, when all the Kalmuks were 
deported to Central Asia on the grounds of alleged 
collaboration with the enemy. A Soviet decree of 
1957 provided for the return of the Kalmuks to 
their territory, which was reconstructed an Autono¬ 
mous Republic in 1958 with its capital at Elista 
(formerly Stepnoy), 150 miles south of Volgograd. 
According to the 1970 census, the population was 
268,000, of whom 110,000 were Kalmuks. This 
constitutes 80 % of the Kalmuks living in the USSR. 

A few thousand still live in the Sinkiang-Uygur Auton¬ 
omous Region of China, where they are known as 
Oyrats. Only a small number of Kalmuks, less than 
2,000 living in Semirei’ye, ever embraced Islam, 
the rest remaining actual or nominal adherents of 
Buddhism. 

Bibliography: Great Soviet Encyclopaedia; 
R. Conquest, The Soviet deportation of nationalities, 
London i960, 36-41, 134-43. (G. E. Wheeler) 
t£ALPA$ [see libas]. 
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KALPl, once a powerful town in Uttar Pra¬ 
desh, northern India, 26° 8’ N., 79 0 45’ E. The 
old town and fort stand on clay cliffs overlooking the 
river Djamna [g.v.]; there is a modem town to the 
south-east of the old one, which has some commer¬ 
cial importance and where a fine quality paper is 
still made by hand. The town was traditionally 
founded by a radio, of Kannawdj in the 4 th century 
A.D., and fell into Muslim hands in the first conquest 
in 593/1196. The high fort, walled on three sides and 
defended on the fourth by the cliffs and river, was an 
important stronghold on the Dihll sultans’ line of 
communication along the Djamna. In the early 
9th/i5th century, after Timur’s devastation of Dihll, 
KalpI became independent for a short time under a 
former governor, Muhammad Khan b. Malikzada 
FIruz, until in 837/1433-4 Ibrahim Shah of Djawnpur 
sought to annex it to the Shark! sultanate; a counter¬ 
attack by Mubarak Shah Sayyid of Dihll regained it, 
but in the following year during the Dihll-Diawnpur 
wars it was seized by Hushang Shah Ghurl of Malwa 
and remained in the possession of Malwa for the next 
ten years. About 847/1443 it was sacked by Mahmud 
of Djawnpur. but after the eventual fall of the Sharkl 
sultanate to Bahlul Lodi, Kalpl reverted to Dihll, 
and Bahlul appointed Kutb Khan Lodi as its gover¬ 
nor. There were in addition several minor incidents 
during the 9th/i5th century in which possession of 
Kalpl fluctuated between Dihll, Djawnpur and Mal¬ 
wa. It fell into Mughal hands in 933/1527, and under 
Akbar became the headquarters of a sarkdr and a 
copper mint. After the Marafha wars in the early 
18th century Kalpl became the residence of a 
Marafha governor. 

Among a number of old Muslim tombs to the west 
of the old town, one is outstanding, the Cawrasi 
Gunbadh (lit. “84 domes”; this name is obscure). 
This is a square, nine-domed structure in a walled 
courtyard, with two graves under the central dome; 
popular belief assigns it to a Lodi sultan; it is pos¬ 
sible that it may have been of a Lodi governor, as 
the style of its arches and the supporting systems is 
consistent with a late 9th/i5th or early ioth/i6th 
century date; certain Djawnpurl motifs in its decora¬ 
tion do not necessarily vitiate this conclusion, as 
stonemasons would have had no difficulty in travel¬ 
ling from one area to another on the Djamna. It is 
possible that the “84" of its name represents a date; 
if so 1584 V.S., about 934/1527-8, would be the most 
likely. 

Bibliography: A. Cunningham, in ASI, xxi 
(1885), 131-3; J. F. Blakiston, The Jarni Masjid 
at Badaun and other buildings in the United Pro¬ 
vinces, [ — MASI, xix], Calcutta 1926, 6-7 and 
plates xvi-xxi. See also Bibliographies to dihlI, 
DJAWNPUR, MALWA, SHARKIDS. For the Lodi 
style of building see hind. Architecture. 

(J. Burton-Page) 
HALCDIYA [see kalawdhiyaI. 

KALWA DH A. a locality situated on the left 
bank of the Tigris, not far south of East Baghdad, 
capital of a district (lassudf) of the same name. Here 
the Nahr Bln flowed into the Tigris; a branch of the 
Nahrawan, it provided East Baghdad with a network 
of canals. Kalwadha was a large town endowed with 
a Great Mosque frequented by the people of Baghdad 
since it was only a short distance to travel (Ibn Rusta- 
Wiet, 214, estimates it at three parasangs, but Yakut, 
s.v., reduces it to one parasang, specifying that in 
his day the place was in ruins). The town is often 
mentioned in verses of the 2nd/8th century which 
extol its pleasures. 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV 


Tradition attributes its foundation to Kalwadha. 
son of Tahmurath, but philologists connect the name 
with kilwadh, the Ark of the Covenant, which was 
supposed to be buried there. 

Bibliography: Ibn Hawlfal-Wiet, 234; Sal¬ 
mon, Introduction, 151 n. 1; Le Strange, index; 
idem, Baghdad, 195-6. (Ed.) 

at-KAT.W APHA NI. Abu 'l-Khattab Mahfuz 
b. Ahmad b. Hasan b. Ahmad al-BaghdadI, a 
celebrated jurist (fafrih) of the Hanball school and 
one of the architects of what Makdisi called “the 
resurgence of traditionalist Islam in the nth cen¬ 
tury”. Bom on 2 Shawwal 432/6 June 1041, he 
was the disciple of Abu Ya c la during the same 
period as Ibn 'Alfll. He studied liadith and fikh under 
his master “until he was pre-eminent in his know¬ 
ledge of the Hanball rite” ( bara'a fi’l-madhhab). His 
other teachers were less well known, apart from c Abd 
Allah al-Wannl (d. 450/1058), under whom he studied 
the law of inheritance. It is said that he and Ibn 
‘Alfll attended al-Ghazali’s classes at the Ni^amiyya, 
but nothing is known of his opinion about the young 
man from Khurasan who had just arrived in Baghdad 
(484/1091, see Ibn Radjab, Dhavl. i, 177). Like the 
majority of Hanbalites, Abu’l-Khattab did not share 
al-Ghazali’s taste for theology and philosophy. His 
speciality was fikh, and in this field he acquired the 
status of a mudftahid who was accorded the right to 
put forward, in particular cases, new solutions ac¬ 
cording to his own judgement. Ibn Radjab (op. cit., 
147-54) gives a number of examples of these solutions; 
in one striking case Abu’l-Khattab went against the 
consensus of scholars ( idf-md') in deciding that the 
marriage contract is not automatically broken when 
one of the partners is held prisoner of war by non- 
Muslims. In defence of his opinion he even declared 
that a fiadith of Abu Sa c id, recorded in Muslim’s 
$ahih, was not authentic; according to this hadith a 
marriage is broken when the wife is held captive in 
the ddr al-harb, in the country of the impious. 

Despite such independence of spirit, in most of 
his works al-Kalwadhanl is much more classical and 
less original than his rival, Ibn c AkIl. Among his 
works, Ibn Radjab thought the most important were: 
al-Hidaya fi’l-fikh, al-Khilaf al-habir, also called al- 
Intifar, and al-Khildf al-saghir, which is also known 
as Rn’us al-masa’il. Manuscripts of the first two 
are extant in Damascus, along with al-Tamhid fi 
usul al-fikh (see Brockelmann, S I, 687), an important 
work on the basic of the law. 

Al-KalwadhanI died in Baghdad, where he seems 
to have spent all his days, on Wednesday, 23 Diumada 
II 510/3 November 1116, and was buried at the feet 
of Ibn Hanbal beside another celebrated Hanball con¬ 
temporary, Abu Muhammad al-Tamlml. By far the 
most important of his disciples was c Abd al-Kadir 
al-Djilanl, who studied under him and Ibn c AkIl at 
the same time. 

Bibliography. Ibn Radjab, Kitab al-Dhavl 
'■ala Jabahat al-fiandbila, ed. H. Laoust and S. 
Dahan, Damascus 1951, 143-54; G. Makdisi, Ibn 
c Aqil et la resurgence de Tlslam traditionaliste 
au XI• silcle Damascus 1963,259-63. (P. Nwiya) 
kalyAni, a fortified town of the Deccan [see 
dakhan], it* 53' N., 76° 57' E., about 37 miles west 
of Bldar [q.v.]. In the 4th/ioth and 5th/nth centuries, 
it was the capital of the Late Western Calukya 
radios, passing later to the Yadavas of Devagiri 
(= Dawlatabad, [9.1/.]); after the foundation of the 
BahmanI [9.U.] dynasty at Devagiri, Kalyani was an¬ 
nexed as one of the strongholds on their northern 
borders; but there had presumably been a previous 
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Muslim conquest of the town since an inscription is 
preserved of a dfami' masdxid founded by Ulugh Khan 
(later succeeded as Muhammad b. Tughluk) in 723/ 
1323; and another Tughluki inscription of 734/1333 
is known. The fort was rebuilt by the Bahmanis at 
the end of the 9th/i5th century after the introduction 
of gunpowder. The fort was maintained in good re¬ 
pair, as is evident from a series of inscriptions on 
its bastions, in the ioth/i6th century; these show that 
it was held by the Band Shahts [7.11.] as the successors 
to the Bahmanis in Bidar until 981/1573, after which 
it passed to the ‘Adil Shahis of Bidjapur [g.v.]. It 
fell to the Mughal empire, after a protracted siege 
by Awrangzib, in 1067/1657, and was included in the 
Mughal guba of Bidar. When the Deccan became in¬ 
dependent of the Mughals under the first Nijam of 
Haydarabad [9.V.], Kalyani was one of the possessions 
included. From 1178/1764 it was governed by a line 
of Nawwabs of Kalyani, of whom the first was Mir 
Muhammad Ibrahim Khan, a son-in-law of A$af Diah 
of Haydarabad. 

Bibliography: G. Yazdani, Inscriptions from 
Kalyani, in EIM 1935-36 (1939), 1-13; idem, 
Kalyani fort, in ARADHyd. 1344 F., 17-23 and 
PI. I. (J. Burton-Page) 

KalyCb, a moderate-sized town in Lower 
Egypt with a railway station, 10 miles north of the 
central station at Cairo on the Cairo-Alexandria 
railway. The town proper lies about a mile west of 
the station and about 3 miles from the right bank of 
the Nile, on the Tur'at al-Sardusiyya. Down to the 
middle of last century, Kalyub was the capital of 
the Mudiriyya al-Kalyubiyya, but then in 1871 under 
the Khedive Isma'il, the Diwan of the Mudiriyya 
was moved to Benha. Since that date Kalyub has 
been a markaz (district capital). Branch lines run to 
ZakUzik and the Barrage du Nil. The majority of the 
inhabitants are Muslims. According to 'All Pasha 
Mubirak, Kalyub possessed a Shari'a court (mattkama 
shar'iyya) and a hospital. Cf. 'All Pasha Mubarak, 
al-Khitat al-dfadida, xiv, ii4ff.; Baedeker, Egypt 7 
(1914), 34; Samlbey, Kdmus al-A'lam, Istanbul 
1314/1890, v, 3693 b . The population of the mudiriyya 
of Kalyub was 988,000 in i960. 

A Greek KaXXtOTn)—not yet, however, found— 
is at the base of the name. In the Scalae it is found 
under the form KaXiojTre (Maspero-Wiet, Maiiriaux 
pour servir d la gtogr. de I'Egypte, Series i, 151). 

Historical: John of Nikius mentions Kalyub in 
his Chronicle, ch. 113 (ed. Zotenberg, 321, 509). 
'Amr b. al-'A? [q.v.] had a bridge thrown over the 
canal at this town to be able to conquer the other 
towns of the province of Misr ( ca. 20/641). In 549/ 
1154-5 the caliph al-?ahir granted Kalyub as a fief 
to his great favourite Nasr b. 'Abbas. Usama b. 
Munkidh so depreciated this present in the eyes of 
Najr and his father that it became one cause of the 
murder of the caliph by Na$r and 'Abbas (Ibn al- 
Athtr, xi, 126; Usama b. Munkidh, ed. Derenbourg, 
i, 245; Ibn Muyassar, ed. Mass6, 93). In the fighting 
between Selim I and Tuman-Bey, Kalyub did not 
escape the raids of the Arabs (Ibn Iyas, TaPrikh 
Misr, under Safar 923/March 10 1517). For embas¬ 
sies etc. Kalyub was the stage before Cairo. Thus, 
for example, in RabI' I 925/March 1519 Kha’ir Bey 
had the Sultan’s envoy received there with the 
greatest ceremony by the Kadi Barakat b. Musa 
(Ibn Iyas, op. cil., iii, 109). The town had again to 
suffer exceedingly from the exortions and plundering 
of soldiers and Mamluks in the years 1219-20/ 
1804-5; cf. al-Djabarti, ' AdfdHb al-Athar, sub 
annos. Kalyub, as a result of its situation close to 


the gates of Cairo, probably did not escape on other 
occasions the effects of the political happenings in 
the capital. Ibn Dukmak (809/1406) and ai-?ahiri 
(839/1434-5) report that in their day Kalyub was 
for the most part lying in ruins. 

Economic: Almost all sources praise the wealth 
of Kalyub in gardens and trees, among which the 
acacias (sant) are mentioned as particularly valuble. 
In spite of the restrictive edicts of al-Malik al- 
Kamil, the ground was very badly farmed, so that 
Kalyub’s prosperity suffered considerably (cf. 
'Uthman b. Ibrahim al-Nabulusi—wrote 637-48/ 
1240-9, Brockelmann, GAL, I, 409—who devotes a 
longish section to Kalyub in his Luma' al-Kawdnin 
xi-Mudi'a fi Dawdwin al-Diydr al-Misrtyya ; quoted 
in 'All Pasha Mubarak, op. cit., 114 f.).—In 1240/ 
1824-5 Muhammad 'Ali built a cotton mill in Kalyub 
and later a barracks and a remount depot were 
established there. The al-Shawaribi family deserves 
special mention for its share in the economic develop¬ 
ment of Kalyub, where they also built a seray with 
a mosque. 

There are six mosques in Kalyub, in one of 
which the Friday service is held. Among these the 
“great Mosque”, formerly called Djami' al-Zaynabi, 
with its great Mandra, made a great impression on 
Ibn Djubayr (578/1182-3 in Egypt; cf. Brockelmann, 
I, 629; ‘All Pasha Mubarak, op. cit., 114). According 
to the inscriptions on its minbar and above the door, 
it was renovated in 1148/1735-6 by the Shaykh al- 
‘Arab of Kalyub, Ahmad al-Shawaribi. Among the 
tombs of saints the most important is that of 
SidI 'Awwad- 

‘Ali Pasha Mubarak gives a very full account of 
the above-mentioned al-Shawaribi family, as one of 
the most prominent in the town. Al-Malik al-?ahir 
Baybars gave them charge of the new bridge over 
the Babr Abu’l Manadjdja (cf. also al-KalljasJiandl, 
tr. Wiistenfeld, 28) and granted them large estates 
as fiefs and an annual pension (which lasted till 
1275/1858-9). Mustafa Pasha granted them the 
supervision of the whole province of al-Kalyubiyya. 
Various members of the family also filled important 
posts in the administration, besides the office of 
Shaykh al-'Arab of Kalyub, which seems to have 
been hereditary amongst them. Sulayman al- 
Shawaribi’s patriotism cost him his life; in Radjab 
1213/Dec. 1798 he was beheaded by the French for 
his part in an attempted rising (cf. al-Djabarti, iv, 
37 f-)- 

According to Ibn Dji'an (cf. 'Abd al-Latif, al- 
Ifdda wa H-IHibdr etc., French tr. de Sacy entitled 
Relation de I’Bgypte etc., 595) the province of al- 
Kalyubiyya comprised in his time (777/1375-6) 59 
townships and yielded a revenue of 419,054 dinars 
(but on p. 599 a list of 61 townships is given). Ibn 
Dukmak gives 60 with a total revenue of 383,140 
dinars. In the time of the French expedition, the 
revenues of the province from the estates ( Descr. de 
I’Egypte, i, 306 ff.) amounted to: (1) for the payment 
of the miri, 3,390,742 dinars; (2) for the kushufiyya, 
1,710,462 dinars; (3) for the fdHz 15,119,199 dinars. 

The Babr al-Dardus—according to legend built 
by Pharaoh and enlarged by his “vizier Haman” 
(Ibn Dukmak, al-Kalkashandi)—was, according to 
the enthusiastic description in Ibn Dukmak (whom 
al-Kalkashandi follows), a large canal, apparently 
with water always in it. This is indicated also by 
two documents of the years 891/1486 and 1061/ 
1650-1 (quoted by ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak) in the 
possession of the al-Shawaribi family. Al-Kalkashandi 
notes that the canal in his time had disappeared and 
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that its place had been taken by the Abu J l-Manadjdja 
canal (cf. Wustenfeld, op. cit., 25 f.); Masp6ro-Wiet, 
op. cit., 105). According to 'All Pasha Mubarak, 
there was only a small canal in his time: the Tur'at 
al-Sardusiyya. Ibn Khallikan. Bufrus al-Bustani 
and 'Ali Pasha Mubarak give several scholars who 
bore the nisba al-l<alyubl. The best known of them 
is Shihab al-DIn al-Kalyubl [q.v.]. 

Bibliography: Besides the works quoted 
above: Ibn Muyassar, Akhbar Miqr, ed. H. Masse, 
Cairo 1919, 23, 60, 93; Abu Shama. Kitdb al- 
Raw 4 atayn, in the Hist, des Crois., iv, 147; al- 
DimashlfJ, Nukhbat al-Dahr fi Adfa^ib al-Bart wa 
5 l-Bahr, ed. Mehren, Copenhagen 1874), 231; 
al-Makrizi, al-Khitat. ed. Wiet, i, 313, ch. 25, ii, 
85, n. 1; Ibn Dukmak, Kitdb al-Intiqdr, ed. 
Vollers, with title Descr. de I'Rgypte, Bulak 1309, 
v, 43, 47; al-Kalitashandi, Subh at-A c shd, in 
Wustenfeld, Calcaschandi's Geographic u. Verwal- 
tung von Agypten (Abh. d. Kgl. Gesellsch. d. Wiss. 
zu Gottingen, xxv 1879), 25 f., 28, 109; al-Zahirl, 
in De Sacy, Chrestomathie arabe 1 , Paris 1826, ii, 
5; Ibn Iyas, Ta'rikh Misr, Bulak 1311, ii, 54, 109, 
157, 197, 204, iii, 109, no, 170, 192, 206, 286, 303, 
318; d’Anville, M{moires sur t’£gyple . .., Paris 
1766, 39 ; al-Diabarti. c AdidHb al-Athdr fi H-Tard- 
djim wa 5 l-Akhbdr, Cairo 1322, iii; 'All Pasha 
Mubarak, al-Khitat al-Diadida ..., Bulak 1305, 
xiv, 114-9; Muhammad Ramzl, al-Kdmus al- 
djughrdfi li y l-bilad al-misriyya, Cairo 1953-68, 
ii/i, 19, 57-8. (A. Richter*) 

AL-&ALYCBt, A^mad b. Ahmad b. Salama, 
Shihab al-DIn, an Arab author, pupil of the 
celebrated Shafi'I fakih Shams al-DIn (al-Shams) al- 
Ramli (d. 1004/1596), was regarded in his day as 
an unchallenged authority and died towards the end 
of Shawwal 1069/July 1659. He composed numerous 
works, of which 21 have survived, in the fields of 
fifth, geography, medicine, secret sciences and adab. 
To the 17 works mentioned by Brockelmann, II, 364, 
we have to add: 1. a Kitdb al-Mudfarrabdt in Gottin¬ 
gen (see Verzeichn. der Hss. im Preuss. Staate, I. Han¬ 
nover, 3. Gottingen, iii, Berlin 1894, no. 100); 2. 
MiHddi al-nabi in the ?ahiriya or ‘Umumiya in Da¬ 
mascus (see Habib al-Zayyat, KhazaHn al-kutub fi 
Dimashk wa-dawahihd, Cairo 1902, 74, no. 40; Houts- 
ma, Cat. d'une coll, de Mss. arabes et turcs . . ., Leiden 
1889, no. 241); 3. Risdla. fi tnaHifal asma 5 al-bildd 
wa-urudhd wa-afwdlhd in Princeton (see Littmann, 
A list of Arabic Mss. in Princeton Univ. Library, 
Princeton-Leipzig 1904, 9, no. 40; 4. a K. Ifikayat, 
anecdotes of pious individuals, different from the K. 
al-Nawadir in the Brit. Mus. (see Ellis and Edwards, 
A Descr. List of the A rabic Mss. acquired. . . since 
iSg4, London 1912, 62, Or. 7018). Of his works there 
have been printed: 1. Hashiya to al-Mahalll’s (d. 
864/1400) commentary on al-Nawawi’s Minhddf al- 
fdlibin, along with the Hashiya of Shihab al-DIn al- 
Burullusl, Cairo 1306, 1318, 4 vols.; 2. K. al-Salawat, 
Bulak 1300; 3 - al-Tadhkira fi 'l-Tibb, on the margin 
of al-Suwaydi’s Tadhkira, Cairo 1302, alone Cairo 
t 305 ; 4 - Hikdydt ghariba wa-'adfiba or Ifikayat wa- 
ghara’ib wa-adjcPib wa-latdHf wa-nawddir wa-fawd\d 
wa-nafd'is, usually briefly quoted as Nawadir al- 
Kalyubi, which was only assembled after his death 
(see The Book of Anecdotes, Wonders, Marvels, 
Pleasantries, Rarities and Useful and Precious Ex¬ 
tracts, ed. by W. Nassau Lees and Mawlawi Kablr 
al-DIn, Calcutta 1856, 1864, also in Cairo several 
times since 1274. last ed. 1323, 1328, the conclusion 
of which differs from the Calcutta edition. 

Bibliography: Mubibbi, Khulas at al-athar min 


a < yan al-karn al-hddi c ashar, i, 175; after this 'All 
Basha Mubarak, al-Khitat al-diadida, xiv, 118; 
Sanguinetti, in JA, 1865, ii, 351; Leclerc, Hist, de 
la Midecine arabe, Paris 1876, ii, 303; Brockel¬ 
mann, II, 364. (C. Brockelmann*) 

ILALYCN [see bahriyya and safIna], 
kamAl [see kemAl] 

kamAl al-DIn IBN al-'ADIM [see ibn al- 

'adImj. 

KAMAL al-DIN al-FARISI, Muhammad Ibn 
al-Hasan, Abu ’l-Hasan, was the brilliant student 
of the great scientist Kutb al-DIn al-Shlrazi (634/ 
1236-710/1311), and thereby the intellectual heir of 
Na$ir al-DIn al-Tusi (597/1201-672/1274) and of the 
so-called "School of Maragha” and its successor at 
Tabriz. His most impressive work is the Tankih on 
the Optics of Ibn al-Haytham (ca. 354/965-430/1039), 
to which he added appendices on the refractions and 
reflections of a sphere, the rainbow, the halo, the 
camera obscura, and other topics in optics. His theory 
of the rainbow is particularly important as he de¬ 
monstrates the combinations of refractions and 
reflections of sunlight within a drop of water that 
result in both the primary and the secondary rain¬ 
bows; his investigations of celestial and meteorolog¬ 
ical phenomena with the camera obscura were bril¬ 
liantly conceived and executed. Unfortunately, this 
work has been little studied. 

Besides the Tankih, works by Kamal al-DIn exist¬ 
ing in manuscript are: Tadhkirat al-aRbab (e.g., Kop- 
riilii 941, fols. 128V-136, copied at Baghdad in 737/ 
1337; cf. Hadjdjl Khalifa, ii, 257), on “friendly 
numbers”; Asds al-kawaSd fi uqul al-fawdHd (Kop- 
riilu 941, fols. 1-128V, and in other Istanbul manu¬ 
scripts; see M. Krause, Stambuler Handschriften, 509, 
and cf. Hadjdji Khalifa iv, 471), a commentary on the 
Fawd'id bahd’iyya, a mathematical treatise by 'Abd 
Allah b. Muhammad al-Khaddam (b. 643/1245); and 
Kitdb al-basd’ir fi Him al-mandfir (see Krause, ibid.), 
an independent work on optics. Nothing further is at 
present known of these works. 

Bibliography : There are articles on Kamal al- 
DIn in Suter, 159, and Brockelmann, II, 273 and 
S II, 295. The Tankih was published at Hayda- 
rabad-Deccan in 2 vols., 1347-8/1928-9. Various 
sections of it are discussed by E. Wiedemann, 
Ueber die Brechung des Lichtes in Kugeln, in Site. 
Phys.-Med. Soz. Erlangen, xlii (1910), 15-38 (repr. 
in his Aufsdtze, i, 597-640); Eine Zeichnung des 
Auges, in Zentralbl. f. Augenheilk., xxxiv (1910), 
204 ff.; Zur Optik von Kamal al-Din, in Arch. 
Gesch. Naturw. Techn., iii(19x2), 161-77; and Theorie 
des Regenbogens, in Sitz. Phys.-Med. Soz. Erlangen, 
xlvi (1914), 39-56 (repr. in his Aufsdtze, ii, 69-86); 
and by M. Nazlf, Al-tfasan ibn al-Haytham, 
2 vols., Cairo 1942-3, passim. (D. Pingree) 
ICAMAL al-DIN ISMA'fL (better known as 
Kamal Isma‘Il-i I^fahanI), a Persian poet of the 
Saldiuki- Kh w arazmshahi period and a distinguished 
master of the so-called 'Iraki School in Persian 
poetry. His father, Djamal al-DIn Muhammad b. 'Abd 
al- Razzak, was also an eminent poet and upon his death 
(ca. 588/1192) Kamal, when still under 20 years of age, 
composed elegies and panegyrics which secured him 
the protection of local patrons as heir to his father. 

Although some scholars put his father far above him 
(see for instance Ulugh-Beg’s judgement in Dawlat- 
Shah, ed. E. G. Browne 1901, 141-2; cf. Ta'rikh-i 
Hazin, Bombay 1322 AH, 36-8), his reputation as a 
panegyrist has overshadowed that of his father. 

Of his life very few details are known. He seldom 
left Isfahan, his native town, whence he sent pane- 
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gyrics to various patrons elsewhere. Nevertheless, 
he travelled to Kh w arazm. and visited Rayy, Nisha- 
pur and TabaristSn, a journey which, he himself says, 
took no less than three years. The resentment of 
local patrons, the death of a son by drowning and the 
loss of a brother, physical sufferings, especially dry 
scab ( dfarab ), ophthalmia, and tooth-ache, are the 
other autobiographical details which he mentions in 
his diwdn. Kamal devoted a large part of his work to 
the praise of the leaders of two patrician families 
of Isfahan, the Shafi 1 ! Al-i Khudjand and the Nanafi 
Al-i $a c id. Among other patrons to whom he dedi¬ 
cated panegyrics are: c Ala al-Din Tekish (568/1172- 
596/1199) and Sultan Djalal al-Din [g.e.] (617/1280- 
628/1230) of the Kh w arazmshahs [g.v.], Atabak Sa c d 
b. Zangi (ca. 594/1198-623/1226) and his son Abu 
Bakr (623/1226-658/1260) of the Salghurids, and 
Husam al-Dawla Ardashlr (d. 602/1205) and his son 
Sharaf al-Muluk Hasan (d. 602/1205) of the Ispahbads 
of Jabaristan. He also wrote mystical odes in honour 
of the well-known Sjhihab al-Din c Umar-i Suhrawardi 
[g.v.] (d. 632/1234), to whom he is said to have paid 
homage as a devotee (murid). He apparently did not 
meet the shaykh, but certainly received letters from 
him since a unique copy of at least one letter has 
survived (see MDAT, 14). Dawlat Shah tells us that 
toward the end of his days, Kamal adopted an ascetic 
life and retired to a hermitage situated outside 
Isfahan, where he was tortured and killed by the 
Mongols. According to Dawlat Shah, this happened 
in 635/1237-8. Other sources give 628/1230-1 and 
639/1241-2, both improbable. 

As a panegyrist Kamal is admired and imitated 
by no less a poet than Hafif. His poetry is polished 
and rich in original ideas. The honorific title Khailak 
al-Ma e SnI (Creator of Subtle Ideas), by which he is 
mentioned in some tadhkiras, does not occur earlier 
than DjamI and Dawlat-Shah; it refers to the fertility 
of his imagination and his fine poetic figures, for 
which even the uncompromising Shams-i Hays 
praised him ( al-Mu’diam , ed. Tehran Univ., 360). He 
also wrote ghaxals, quatrains, satires and obscene 
verses, in all of which the social conditions of his 
troubled time are mirrored. A short satirical mathna- 
wi, a Persian letter addressed to an unknown friend, 
and an Arabic pamphlet dealing with the bow 
(Risalat al-Kaws), are among his other works. 

Bibliography. For recent works published in 
Persia, including the literature of the tadhkiras, 
see: A. Khayyam-Pur, Farhang-i Sukhanvarin-i 
Iran, Tabriz 1340 S., 487-8; Kamal al-Din Isma'Il’s 
Kulliyit has been lithographed in Bombay 1307. 
A new edition of the Diwdn-i Khailak al-Ma’dni 
Abu’l-Fa 4 l Kamal al-Din IsmaHl Isfahani has 
recently been published by H. Babr al-'Ulum!, 
Tehran 1349 S. See also: The hundred love songs of 
Kamal Ad-Din of Isfahan, tr. by L. Gray and 
rendered in English verse by Ethel W. Mumford, 
London 1930. The whole text of the Risalat al- 
Raws is given in the Matin’- al-Budur of ‘Ala’ 
al-DIn 'All b. 'Abd Allah al-Baha 5 !, 1299, ii, 
167-72; H. Ritter, in Philologika, vii, no. 20, in 
Isl., xxi, ascribes to him a mathnam on mystical 
love which is not to be found in the published 
diwans. Further references are in: C. Rieu, Cat. of 
Pers. Ms. in the B.M., ii, 850-51; H. Eth6, Neu- 
persische Litteratur, in Gr.I.Ph., ii, 269; Browne, 
ii, 540-42; A. J. Arberry, Classical Persian Litera¬ 
ture, 1958, 244-8; J. Rypka, History of Iranian 
Literature, Dordrecht 1968, 214; idem in • the 
Cambridge History of Iran, v, 585-6. 

(A. H. Zarrinkoob) 


KAMAL al-DIN SH lR c ALl [see banna'I], 
KAMAL KH UDJANDl (Kamal al-DIn Mas c ud), 
Persian lyric poet and mystic, was born in Khu- 
djand (Transoxania), later settled in Tabriz, where 
he lived the rest of his life and, according to Kh w an- 
damir, died in 803/1400-1. Kamal Khudiandi’s modest 
diwdn contains short, exquisite ghazals of five to 
seven verses with love, Lebenslust and frustration as 
central themes, and permeated with a deep panthe¬ 
istic mysticism reminiscent of the school of Ibn al- 
c Arabi and Djalal al-Din Rumi. True to the tradition 
of the great Persian mystics, he never condescended 
to write panegyrics on potentates, and was often 
critical of the ' ulama 5 (even in his capacity as Shaykh 
al-Isldm) and the temporal authorities. Hafi? held 
Khudjandi in high esteem and exchanged poems with 
him. Revered and much visited by the people, the 
shrine of Shaylch Kamal was long regarded as a 
sanctuary. 

Bibliography: Diwdn, ed. DawlatabadiDawlat- 
Shah, Tadhkira al-Shu’ara 1 , 325; Kh^andamir, 
Ifabib al-Siyar, iii, 90; Rida Kuli Khan. Madina’ 
al-fu$aha>, ii, 29; H. Eth6, Gr. I Ph., ii, 304; Sudi, 
Sharh-i Hafiz, Bulak, ed. 3, 84; Browne, iii, 320-30; 
J. Rypka, History of Iranian Literature, Dordrecht 
1968, 262-3; I- S. Braginskiy, Zum Studium des 
Schaffens Kamol Hudschandis, in Akten des XXIV. 
int. Or.-Kongr., ( Munchen, 1957) Wiesbaden 1959, 
499-505; idem, Oterki iz istorii tadiikskoy literaturi, 
in 0 tvorCestve Kamola Khodlandi, 239-61; A. 
Pagliaro-A. Bausani, Storia d. letteratura Persiana, 
464, 469. (M. Shaki) 

KAMAL PA SH A ZADE [see kemal pasha 
zade]. 

KAMANCA [see malAhi]. 

HAMANlCA (Kamieniec, Kamenetz Podolski), 
a fortress town of the Ukraine, situated in the region 
known as Podolia. KamaniCa rose to prominence as 
a stronghold guarding the southern border of Lithua¬ 
nia and (after 1432) of Poland against the incursions 
of the Tatars. It was important, too, as a station on 
the commercial route extending from the Black Sea 
and Moldavia to Poland and the Baltic. The fortress 
occupied a position of great strength on a high spur 
of rock, a little above the confluence of the River 
Smotric with the River Dnestr (cf. Dupont, 29, who 
describes it as “le boulevard de la chr6tient6 dans 
cette partie de l’Europe”). Ottoman forces appeared 
before Kamanica in 1042/1633 ( Fedhleke, ii, 160). Not 
until the Polish-Ottoman conflict of 1083-7/1672-6, 
however, did the town become subject to the Turks, 
falling to the Grand Vizier Ahmed Koprulu in the 
first year of the war (1083/1672). Kamanida was not 
destined to remain for long under Ottoman rule, 
being returned to Poland in 1110/1699 at the Peace 
of Karlowitz which brought to an end the War of 
the Sacra Liga (1684-99). The town passed into the 
hands of Russia at the time of the Second Partition of 
Poland in 1793. In 1918, at the end of World War I, 
it reverted to Poland once more, but since 1945 it 
has been included in the U.S.S.R. 

Bibliography: Hadidjl Khalifa. Fedhleke, Is¬ 
tanbul 1286-7, ii, 160; Rashid, Td'rikh, Istanbul 
1282, i, 266 ff.; Silabdar, Ta’rikh, Istanbul 1928, 
i, 586 ff.; Yusuf NabI, Ta”rikh-i Katndnila, Istan¬ 
bul 1281; Ewliya CelebI, Seyihat-ndme, v, Istanbul 
1315,128 ff.; Acta Ioannis Sobieski, ed. Fr. Kluczy- 
ck», ii/i, Cracow 1881, 1060ff.; S. Makowiecki, 
Relacya 0 upadku Kamieiica r. 1672, in Przeglqd 
Powszechny, ix (Cracow 1886); G. G6rski, Wojna 
Rzeczypospolitej z Turcjq w latach 1672 i 1673, 
Warsaw 1890; J. Pajewski, Buhczuk i Koncerz. Z 
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Dziejdw Wojen Polsko-Turechich, Warsaw i960, 
146 f£.; J. Wolidski, Wojna Polsho-Turecka 1672- 
1676 w Swietle Relacji Rezydentdw Austriackich w 
Turcji, in Studia i Materialy do Historii Wojsko- 
woici [Wojskowy Instytut Historyczny Zakiad 
Historii Dawnego Wojska Polskiego], vii/2 (Warsaw 
1961), 322 ft.; L. Finkel, Bibliografia Historyi 
Pohkiej, Warsaw 1956, ii, 1335, 1953 (index); 
Cronicele Romaniei Sen Letopisefele Moldaviei si 
Valahiei, ed. M. Kogalniceanu, iii, Bucharest 1874, 

7 ff.; E. de Hurmuzaki, Documents la Istoria 
Romdnilor, Supl. privitoare, ii/3, Bucharest 1900, 
89 ff. (Peace of Zurawna, 1087/1676); Mimoires du 
Sieur de La Croix, Paris 1684, i, 325 ff.; Mons. de 
Jonsac, Histoire de Stanislas Jablonowski, Castellan 
de Cracovie, Grand General des Armees de Pologne, 
Leipzig 1774, iii, 182 (plans of Kamieniec); P. Du¬ 
pont, Memoires pour servir d VHistoire de la Vie et 
des Actions de Jean Sobieski III du nom, Roi de 
Pologne, ed. J. Janicki, Warsaw 1885, 28 ff., 226 ff., 
268 (index); E. Eickhoff, Venedig, Wien und die 
Osmanen, Munich 1970; Hammer-Purgstall, Histoi¬ 
re, xi, 385 ff., xii (Paris 1838), 158, 462; Zinkeisen, 
v, 71, 138, 213; N. Jorga, Geschichte des Ostnani- 
schen Reiches, iv, Gotha 1911, 144, 203 ff., 272; 
Babinger, 179, 229, 238; Ag4h Sirri Levend, 
Gazavdt-ndmeler. . ., Ankara 1956, 126 ff.; lA, s.v. 
Kamanige (Aurel Decei). (V. J. Parry) 

al-£AMAR (a.), the Moon. 

I.—Astronomy.—Al-Kamar is the one celestial 
body that in fact orbits the earth as mediaeval Muslim 
astronomers, following their predecessors, assumed 
all seven “planets” to do. The actual motion of the 
moon in its orbit is extremely complicated, as it is 
effected by a combination of the gravitational pulls 
of the sun and of the earth. It was a major aim of 
Muslim astronomers to devise a cinematic model that 
would enable them to predict this motion accurately, 
as several lunar phenomena, and in particular the 
first visibility of the lunar crescent after conjunction 
(ru^yat al-hilal), which determines the beginning of a 
month, were of great significance to them. They did 
not fully succeed in their efforts, though they did 
conceive of a model essentially identical with that of 
Copernicus. 

Among the pre-Islamic Arabs as among the Mus¬ 
lims, the basic calendaric unit was the lunar month, 
which began at the sunset following the first visibility 
of the lunar crescent after the moon’s conjunction 
with the sun. The length of this month varies in 
accordance with the effects of two variables, the solar 
velocity and the lunar velocity; but in the mean the 
length of the lunar month is very close to 29*/s days, 
which can be accounted for by alternating months of 
30 days (full) with months of 29 days (hollow). For 
several centuries before Muhammad the Arabs inter¬ 
calated months when necessary to make the lunar 
months fall within the same season every year (see 
al-BIrunl, Chronology, ch. 5; Abu Ma'shar in JA, 
ser. V, xi (1858), 168-78 and Nallino, Raccolta, v, 
156-8), but Muslims allow the months to “wander” 
with respect to the solar year. 

One method of intercalation of the pre-Islamic 
Arabs according to al-BIrunl was essentially by ob¬ 
servation of the manzil (lunar mansion) occupied by 
the moon at first crescent. The risings of the 28 
mandzil [?.«.], which are individual stars or groups of 
stars that the moon conjoins with roughly at the rate 
of one each night of a sidereal month, were originally 
used for weather-predictions (e.g., in the Kitab al- 
Anwd 5 of Ibn Kutayba), but the conjunctions of the 
moon with these mandzil later became an important 


element of catarchic astrology on analogy with the 
Indian usage of the conjunctions of the moon with 
their 27 or 28 naksatras. In general, the moon plays 
an important role in astrology as the transmitter to 
the world of the four elements of the influences of all 
the higher celestial spheres as well as of its own. 

Muslim astronomers date the epoch of their era, 
the Hidjra, variously at sunset of 14 or 15 July 622 
A.D. Each normal year thereafter contains 354 days. 
But, because of the slight inaccuracy of the estimate 
of 29'/« days in a synodic month, an intercalation- 
cycle is employed according to which 11 years out 
of every 30 contain 355 days. The earliest known 
such intercalation-table, the Mudfarrad, is for 210 
years (30 x 7), so that the weekdays on which years 
and months begin are also cyclical; it occurred in 
one of the works of al-Fazari (fl. 145/762 - ca. 174/790) 
(D. Pingree, in JNES, xxix (1970), 110-1), but is 
often repeated thereafter. 

The earliest Muslim theories of lunar motion were 
based on Indian and Indo-Sasanian developments of 
Greek theories as found primarily in the Zidi al- 
Sindhind and in the Zidi al-Shdh. In these theories 
there was only one inequality in lunar motion—that 
explained by the assumption of an epicycle on whose 
circumference the moon (or rather the moon’s apogee) 
rotates in the opposite sense to the rotation of the 
centre of the epicycle on the circumference of the 
deferent (see, e.g., D. Pingree on Masha 3 ’llah’s De 
elementis et orbibus coelestibus). Rather crude “Indian” 
methods of estimating the time of the occurrence of 
the first visibility of the lunar crescent are often 
found in the early Muslim astronomers (see, e.g., 
E. S. Kennedy on Ya'qub ibn T 5r ik in JNES, xxvii 
(1968), 126-23), as are also Indian procedures for 
computing lunar parallax in latitude (see, e.g., 
O. Neugebauer, The Astronomical Tables of al-Khwdr- 
izmi, Copenhagen 1962, 71-2 and 121-6, and E. S. 
Kennedy in Isis, xlvii (1956), 33-53). In general, 
Muslim lunar eclipse-theory is Ptolemaic. 

During the third century after the Hidjra Muslim 
astronomers gradually adopted Ptolemaic models of 
planetary motion, retaining from the earlier material 
mainly some new parameters and the use of sine and 
related functions in place of chords. For the moon 
Ptolemy hypothesized a deferent circle whose centre 
rotates on a small circle about the earth (the “crank- 
mechanism”) in the direction opposite to the order 
of the signs at the rate of double the moon’s elonga¬ 
tion from the sun. On the circumference of the 
deferent in the direction of the order of the signs 
rotates the centre of the lunar epicycle at the rate of 
the moon’s mean velocity. On the circumference of 
the epicycle in the direction opposite to the order of 
the signs rotates the moon itself at the rate of its 
anomalistic motion. The plane of this mechanism is 
inclined to that of the plane of the ecliptic, and the 
diameter of the intersection of the two planes rotates 
in the direction opposite to the order of the signs 
at the rate of the moon’s nodal motion. Further, the 
apogee of the lunar epicycle, from which point the 
moon’s anomalistic motion is counted, is not the 
intersection of the line extending from the earth 
through the centre of the epicycle with the epicycle’s 
circumference, but the intersection of the line ex¬ 
tending from the point on the little circle about the 
earth opposite to the centre of the deferent through 
the centre of the epicycle with the epicycle’s circum¬ 
ference (prosneusis). The choice of different para¬ 
meters (that is, ratios of the radii of the three circles 
to each other, rates of (mean) motion of the moon, 
the sun, the lunar anomaly, and the lunar node, and 
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inclination of the lunar orbit) for use in this model 
will lead to different predicted longitudes and 
latitudes for a given time, and generally Muslim 
astronomers simply adjusted the parameters so that 
these predicted longitudes and latitudes would better 
conform to observed or otherwise determined “true” 
longitudes and latitudes. 

There are two principal exceptions to this rule. 
Astronomers at Maragha in the late 7th/i3th century 
began a process of revision of the Ptolemaic planetary 
models in order to obtain more “perfect” models in 
which all motion is circular and constant about the 
circle’s centre and in which, for the moon, its distance 
from the earth at quadrature is not as small an 
amount as will result from Ptolemy’s model. The 
culmination of these efforts lies in the brilliant work 
of Ibn al-Shatir (//. 750/1350) of Damascus, whose 
lunar model is essentially identical with that of 
Copernicus; the latter must somehow be dependent 
on the former. Ibn al-Shatir achieves his desired 
result by replacing the circle about the earth on 
which the centre of the deferent revolves according 
to Ptolemy with a second epicycle bearing the moon, 
whose centre revolves on the circumference of the 
first epicycle (see V. Roberts in Isis, xlviii (1957), 
428-32; F. Abbud in Isis, liii (1962), 492-9; and 
E. S. Kennedy in Isis, lvii (1966), 365-78). The second 
revision was due to the Jewish astronomer Levi ben 
Gerson (1288-1344) of Orange in southern France. His 
complicated lunar models will be described in a major 
forthcoming publication by B. R. Goldstein (mean¬ 
while see B. R. Goldstein in Proc. Israel Acad. Sci. 
Hum., iii (1969), 239-54). The “Aristotelian” model 
of al-Bitrudjl (B. R. Goldstein, Al-Bifruji, New Haven 
t 97 i, i, 36-9 and 142-54) is no improvement over 
Ptolemy’s. 

One other problem relating to the moon that 
interested Muslim scientists was that of the nature of 
its light, or rather in what fashion the moon’s light 
depends on the sun’s. This problem was of prime im¬ 
portance for Ibn al-Haytham, whose treatise Ft daw> 
al-kamar (ed. in his Madfmu c al-rasdHl, Haydarabad- 
Deccan 1357/1938; cf. M. Schramm, Ibn al-Haytham's 
Weg zur Physik, Wiesbaden 1963, 70-189) is the most 
original mediaeval discussion of the matter. 

Bibliography: The following published xtdjs, 
among many others, contain information about 
lunar theory: Caussin de Perceval, Le Livre de la 
grande Table Haklmite, Notices et extraits, vii, Paris 
1803, 16-240 (Ibn Yurus); L. A. Sddillot, Proligo- 
mines des tables astronomiques d’Oloug-Beg, 2 vols., 
Paris 1847-53; Carra de Vaux, L’Almageste d’Abu-l- 
Wefa al-Buzjani, in ]A, ser. viii, xix (1892), 408-71; 
C. A. Nallino, Opus Astronomicum, 3 vols., Milan 
1899-1907 (al-Battanl); F. Nau, Le livre de Vascen- 
sion de TEsprit, Paris 1900 (Bar Hebraeus); A. 
Bjornbo, R. Besthorn, and H. Suter, Die astrono- 
mischen Tafeln des . . . al-Khwdrizmi, Copenhagen 
1914; O. Neugebauer, The astronomical tables of 
al-Khwdrizmi, Copenhagen 1962; al-Birunl, Kdnun 
al-Mas'-udi, 3 vols., Haydarabad-Deccan 1954-6; 
B. R. Goldstein, Ibn al-Muthanna’s Commentary, 
New Haven 1967; and G. J. Toomer, A survey of 
the Toledan tables, in Osiris, xv (1968), 5 - 174 - See 
also, besides the articles cited above, D. Pingree in 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xviii (1964), 135-60; E. S. 
Kennedy in Oriens, xviii-xix (1967), 327-34; H. 
Salam and E. S. Kennedy in JAOS, lxxxvii (1967), 
492-7; O. Neugebauer in Mim. Ac. Roy. Belg., Cl. 
Lettres, lix (1969), 5-45; and C. Jensen in Archive 
for History of Exact Sciences, viii/4 (1972), 321-8. 

(D. Pingree) 


II.—Folklore, literature, art, etc.—The moon 
played an important role in pre-Islamic Arabia. Lunar 
cults had a significant place there, though this has 
perhaps been exaggerated, but the Mesopotamian 
lunar god Sin undoubtedly became the supreme god 
of Hadramawt. The Bedouins of central Arabia, who 
carried on many activities during the night in order 
to avoid the heat of the day, revealed their interest in 
the moon through, among other things, a rich vocab¬ 
ulary designating its aspects and phases, the various 
nights of the lunar cycle, etc., as well as through 
kinds of rhyming riddles, questions posed to the 
moon which it is supposed to answer. The phases were 
sometimes likened to the progressive entry of the 
moon into a sheath (ghilaf), which was compared 
with a foreskin. 

In Islam, apart from the moon’s leading role as 
the regulator of the canonical acts, in scholarly 
astronomical theory and in the calendar of lunar 
mansions inherited from ancient Arabia [see anwA 1 ], 
one of the astrological processes, that of ikhtiyardt 
[?.!>.] (electiones), was based on the moon’s position 
in one of its mansions at the moment that a given 
action took place. In a vaguer sense, the idea of a 
lunar influence on all sorts of natural phenomena was 
widely held. A cyclical theory of universal history 
considered the epoch inaugurated by Muhammad as 
a lunar era. 

In alchemy, silver is under the influence of the 
moon. Numerous magical and divinatory systems 
relate the moon to, for example, the skin and the 
bones of the skull, Monday, the feminine sex, the 
letter dfim, etc. 

In literature, the moon features in many poetical 
similes. The human face, especially that of a beautiful 
woman or a handsome young man, is often compared 
with the full moon ( badr). Frequent similes employ 
the crescent moon. Such comparisons are generally 
laudatory. Some poets, however, apparently em¬ 
ploying Bedouin maxims, lay stress on the deficiencies 
of the moon, in a manner which seems sacrilegious 
to literary theorists. The mystics sought to make it 
the symbol of ineffable realities, a symbolism re¬ 
flected especially in Persian and Turkish poetry. 

The crescent sometimes appears in Muslim paint¬ 
ing, but mainly at a later date in India under Euro¬ 
pean influence. Above all, however, it is a decorative 
theme, stemming from pagan religious symbolism. 
In astrological treatises representations of the moon 
derive from Babylonian models by way of orientalized 
Hellenistic imagery. 

Popular traditions of many kinds, handed down 
from antiquity, associate the moon with particular 
agricultural practices, attribute particular illnesses 
to its influence, and so on; from it are derived me¬ 
teorological predictions, omens and various signs. 
Popular literature, proverbs and riddles often refer 
to the moon. Likewise, it is often personified. In 
many cases this is no more than a rhetorical device, 
but often too a true personalization is involved. The 
vocabulary and tales usher in a whole sub-mythology 
which is rarely accompanied by associated popular 
ritual practices, and yet God is never absent. The 
Moon, although subject to God, has its own power. 
It is said to have rendered homage to Muhammad 
through a miracle which places the apocalyptic 
forecast of the Kur’an (LIV, i) “the Moon has been 
split”, in the Prophet’s day. Eclipses particularly 
induced mythological figurations. Popular magical 
practices in the Maghrib make appeals to the Moon. 

Place-names bear traces of ancient lunar cults, 
and personal names often incorporate the moon. The 
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crescent, always employed as a decorative motif, 
eventually became the emblem of Islam to Europeans, 
and was adopted as such by the Ottoman empire in 
the 19th century [see hilal]. 

Pre-Islamic astral paganism endured for many 
years among the “Sabeans” of Harran, who invoked 
the Moon, among other deities. Traces of its influence 
can be found among the Yazldis and also the Nu^ayris 
of Syria, where C A 1 I and Salman are identified with 
the moon and where a religious sub-group is called 
the kamariyya. 

Bibliography : Apart from the articles cited 
above, see M. Rodinson, La lute chez les Arabes et 
dans VIslam, in La lune, mythes et rites , Paris 1962 
(coll. Sources orientates , 6), 153-215, where the 
relevant references will be found. (M. Rodinson) 
KamarAn, coralline island (with numerous 
small islets) in Yemeni territorial waters, less 
than three miles from the Salif peninsula, 200 miles 
north of Perim; its length is 14 miles, its maximum 
breadth 6 miles, its area 22 sq. miles. The impov¬ 
erished inhabitants, who number between 1000 and 
3000, are Sunnis of mixed origin (Adeni, Ethiopian, 
Somali, Indian); they cultivate cotton and fish for 
pearls. 

At the end of the 4th/ioth century the king of 
Yemen kept prisoners on Kamaran; in the first half 
of the ioth/i6th century the island was occupied and 
fortified by the Portuguese. In the second part of the 
19th century Turkey, by virtue of the international 
health regulations, established there a quarantine 
station for pilgrims arriving through Bab al-Mandab; 
they used to contract a disease called in Mecca 
“Kamaran sickness”. In June 1915, as the Turks were 
attacking Aden, Kamaran was occupied by the 
British. Turkish sovereignty on all Red Sea islands 
ceased in 1923 under Article 16 of the Treaty of 
Lausanne. The quarantine station had passed under 
British administration; Holland became a participant 
in 1928, Italy in 1938; the Anglo-Italian Agreement 
provided that Great Britain should not “establish its 
sovereignty or erect fortifications or defences” on the 
island. When the quarantine station was closed in 
1952, thanks to improvements in health controls on 
the mainland, it was said to receive 100,000 pilgrims 
yearly. 

The international status of Kamaran is peculiar: 
in 1948 the Kamaran Order in Council declared that 
the United Kingdom had “power and jurisdiction" 
over the island and appointed the Governor of Aden 
as Governor of Kamaran, stating however that the 
island was ,not part of Aden Colony or of the Aden 
Protectorate, and that the Foreign Jurisdiction Act 
applied to it “as if it were a British colony or posses¬ 
sion”, a formula resembling that of trusteeship 
agreements (mandates). Since 1928 Yemen has 
constantly and unsuccessfully claimed sovereignty 
over Kamaran and protested against British conces¬ 
sions for oil research on it (the one given in 1955 to 
the D’Arcy Exploration Co. proved fruitless). On 
1 December 1967 the “Peoples’ Republic of South 
Yemen”, following a British communication to the 
United Nations dated 30 November 1967 to the effect 
that the Kurya Murya islands would be restored to 
the sultan of Maskat, issued a decree naming its own 
governor for Kurya Murya, Perim and Kamaran. 

Bibliography: Yakut, 80; al-Mukaddasi, 103; 
C. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka in the latter part of the 
19th century, Leiden and London 1931, 218, note 1; 
idem, Verspreide Geschriften, Bonn and Leipzig, 
1923, iii, 27, 32; OM (1938), 215, (1953), 29; L. 
Farago, The riddle of Arabia, London 1939, 284-7; 


E. Quadri, L'tle de Camaran, in Revue {.gyptienne 
de Droit International, xiii (1957), 1-30; B. Reilly, 
Aden and the Yemen, London 1969, Colonial no. 63; 
R. B. Serjeant, The Portuguese off the South Arabian 
Coast, Oxford 1963. (V. Vacca) 

KAMH, the name for wheat in Syria and in 
Egypt; in 'Irak wheat is called hinfa and in Arabia 
it was called dhurr. These different words are also 
used in the literary Arabic of the western and eastern 
provinces of the Muslim empire. 

Wheat was the main grain crop in the Near East 
from the beginning of the Muslim period (and much 
earlier), while in Europe in the Middle Ages even 
the upper classes ate bread made from barley and 
rye. The predominance of wheat among cereals 
distinguished Muslim countries from the Far East 
also, as Chinese travellers observed. 

Muslim physicians recommended abstention from 
other bread and literary evidence shows that in the 
caliphal period only the poor classes of southern 
'Irak ate rice bread. In Khuzistan and in some Cas¬ 
pian provinces, such as Mazandaran, however, there 
were extensive rice plantations or rice was even 
predominant. But in the central provinces of the 
Muslim world people ate bread made of cereals other 
than wheat only in times of distress, e.g., famines, or 
when the general prosperity had declined consider¬ 
ably, as in Egypt at the end of the 9th/i5th century. 
Bread made of barley was the food of ascetics. 

The accounts of the 'Iraki treasury of the 3rd/9th 
century, which have come down to us in extracts 
included in the works of the geographers Kudama b. 
Dja'far and Ibn Khurradadhbih, contain information 
on the quantities of wheat and barley received as 
taxes in kind. These figures point to a slight predom¬ 
inance of barley, but this cereal was used for animal 
fodder. Furthermore, the accounts show that barley 
was grown mainly in districts where the soil was 
apparently less adapted to wheat growing. It is worth 
noting that the equilibrium between wheat and 
barley was a striking feature of agriculture in 'Irak 
from Sumerian times and is still characteristic at the 
present day. In the days of the caliphs Upper Meso¬ 
potamia produced great quantities of wheat which 
were shipped to southern 'Irak. In Syria the provinces 
of Hama, Him? and Ba'labakk, and particularly the 
Hawran, were veritable granaries, supplying the 
surrounding regions with wheat. In Palestine wheat 
of excellent quality was grown in the coastal plain, so 
that al-Mukaddasi could praise the quality of the 
bread of Ramla. Egypt, which had earlier supplied 
Rome and Constantinople with wheat, exported it in 
the days of the caliphs and their successors to the 
Hidjaz and to other countries. The main wheat- 
growing region was the Sa'id, the southern part of the 
country. Arabic authors emphasise that some types of 
Egyptian wheat were unequalled. Barley-growing had 
been decreasing in Egypt before the Muslim conquest 
and probably continued to decline thereafter. 
European travellers who visited Egypt in the 8th/i4th 
century dwell on the excellent quality of its wheat 
bread. So over many centuries the predominance of 
wheat remained unchanged. Throughout the coastal 
regions of North Africa wheat was produced and was 
the staple food, at least of the town-dwellers. Speak¬ 
ing of the province of Buna, the geographer Ibn 
Hawkal says that wheat and barley were so plentiful 
that their quantities could not be measured. The 
Muslim merchants of North Africa exported wheat to 
the countries then called Ghana and Takrur, now 
part of Senegal and Mali. 

The predominance of wheat was universal in 
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Muslim lands. Only in very dry regions, such as 
Kirman and Nubia, was dhura (sorghum) grown. Of 
course the wheat grown was not of the same variety 
elsewhere. The geographer al-Bakrl says that in the 
province of Sidjilmasa, in western Morocco, there 
was grown a small-grain “Chinese” wheat. All the 
texts quoted so far refer to the golden age of Muslim 
civilization. In the later Middle Ages the cultivation 
of wheat declined in many regions of the Muslim 
world, as regards both the extent of the areas culti¬ 
vated and the quality of the grain, this being a result 
of bedouinization. 

The papyri, the Arabic chronicles and the writings 
of various Arabic authors contain extensive data on 
the prices of wheat and of barley. In the Near East in 
the ‘Abbasid period their price ratio was 2:1 and in 
the later Middle Ages 3:2. It is evident that grain 
prices rose under the Umayyad and the ‘Abbasid 
caliphs, both in ‘Irak and in Egypt, by 900 per cent 
or even more. Prices in Egypt were however much 
lower than in ‘Irik- From the end of the 4th/ioth 
century the price of wheat began to fall in 'Irak and 
from the end of the 5th/nth century in Egypt, a 
fact probably connected with the main trends of 
demographic development: the growth of population 
(i.e., of consumers) in the caliphal period and the 
decrease from the period of the Crusades. 

The measures in which the grain prices are given 
are in the classic period the kurr (2925 kg.) in ‘Irak, 
the ghirara (208.8 kg.) in central Syria, the makkiik 
of Aleppo (about 82 kg.), the tillis (67.5 kg.) and later 
the irdabb (69.6 kg.) in Egypt and various mudd in 
the provinces of North Africa. 

Bibliography: A. Mez, Renaissance, 405, Eng. 
tr., 430; Kudama b. Dja'far, K. al-Kharddi. 237 
and cf. tr. De Goeje, 180; Ibn Khurradadhbih. 
8 ff.; al-Mas‘udI, Tanbih, 22; al-Mukaddasl, 136, 
145 , 151; D. Mtiller-Wodarg, Die Landwirtschaft 
Agyptens in der friihen Abbasidenzeit, in Isl. xxxii 
(1957), 17 ff.; Ibn Mawkal, 76, 77, 80, 81; al-Bakrl, 
Description de I’Afrique septentrionale (ed. de Slane), 
151, 158; al-Istakhri, 91; Spuler, Iran, 387; E. 
Ashtor, Essai sur l'alimentation des diverses classes 
sociales dans I'Orient mlditval, in Annales £c., soc., 
civ., xxiii (1968), 1018 ff.; idem, Hisioire des prix 
et des salaires dans I'Orient mtditval, Paris 1969, 
42 ff., 77 ff., 100 ff., 124 ff., 242 ff., 282 ff., 392 ff., 
451, 453 ff.; E. Ehrenkreutz, The kurr system in 
medieval Iraq, in JESHO v (1962), 309; X. de 
Planhol, Les fondations gtographiques de Thistoire 
de I’Islam, Paris 1968, 90. (E. Ashtor) 

KAMIL [see ‘arud], 

KAMIL, MUSTAFA [see mu$tafA kAmil]. 
al-KAMIL (al-Mauk), title of two Ayyubid 
princes. 

1) al-Mauk al-KAmil NA$ir al-DIn Abu ’l- 
Ma‘AlI MUhammad, the eldest son of al-‘Adil [q.v.] 
Abu Bakr b. Ayyub, bom 573/1177 or 576/1180. In 
595/1199 he left the Diazira. where he had begun his 
political career as his father’s representative (from 
587/1191), to come to the aid of al-‘Adil at Damascus 
in his struggle against al-Af<Jal b. $alalj al-DIn. After 
the latter’s defeat, father and son marched into Egypt, 
entering Cairo on 22 Ramaijin 596/6 July 1200. 
Al-‘Adil was proclaimed sultan of Egypt and Syria. 
After the formal investiture by the caliph in 604/1207, 
al-‘Adil distributed his provinces between his sons 
[see al-‘Adil]; al- Kamil was to remain viceroy of 
Egypt for the rest of his father’s reign. In 604/1207 
he moved his residence to the newly finished Bal'at 
al-Djabal. 

In §afar 615/May 1218 the Franks made an un¬ 


expected attack on Egypt (fifth Crusade [see cru¬ 
sades]), landing at Dimyat [q.v.]. Al-Kamil was 
unable to prevent their capture of the Burdj al- 
Salsala (Tower of the Chain), the main stronghold of 
the harbour. Shortly after receiving news of this, al- 
‘Adil died in his camp near Damascus (Friday 7 
Djumada II 615/31 August 1218), and al-Kamil 
became sultan of Egypt and supreme head of the 
Ayyubid realm. On 25 Sha'ban 616/5 November 1219 
the Franks finally succeeded in conquering the town 
of Dimyat. For nearly two years al-Kamil was able 
to hold them at bay from his new camp, called al- 
Manjura, south of Dimyat, until the combined forces 
of al-Ashraf [q.v.], al-Mu‘azzam [q.v.] and other 
Ayyubid princes, following their brother al-Kamil’s 
demand, reached Egypt in August 1221. The Franks, 
who had lost irretrievable time, tried to march against 
Cairo, but were encircled from all sides and after 
heavy fighting were forced to surrender (7 Radjab 
618/27 Aug 1221) and to leave Egypt: the fifth 
Crusade had reached its inglorious end. 

The second period of al-Kamil’s reign was marked 
by the struggle for the leadership among the Ayyubid 
brothers: al-Kamil against al-Mu‘a??am of Damascus 
(1221-1227) and—after the latter’s death—against 
al-Ashraf, who succeeded him (1227-1237). 

As early as 619/1222 al-Ashraf visited his brother 
in Cairo, and they concluded an alliance against al- 
Mu‘azzam, who subsequently had to give way to al- 
Ashraf in two separate disputes (succession at Hamat, 
619/1222; possession of Akhlat [j.».]). An alliance 
between al-Mu‘azzam and the Kh w arazmshah Dialal 
al-DIn [q.v.], concluded during 622/1225, tilted the 
balance of power, and al-Ashraf was compelled to 
seek an arrangement with his brother. In Shawwal 
623/September 1226 he went to Damascus to submit 
to al-Mu'azzam and to renounce his supremacy over 
JJims and Hamit; until Djumada II 624/May-June 
1227 he was forced to remain as de facto prisoner. The 
Ayyubid realm was on the verge of dividing into two 
states when the situation was completely altered by 
the sudden death of al-Mu‘a?zam (Friday, 1 Dh u 
’ 1 -IJidjdja 624/12 November 1227). His son al-Malik 
al-Nasir Da’fid [q.v.], a youth of 21 years, at once 
submitted to al-Kamil, recognizing his supremacy. 

In the same year 624/1227 rumours of a new 
Crusade reached Cairo. Presumably considering the 
situation desperate, al-Kamil contacted Frederick II, 
offering him all Saladin’s conquests. Frederick II 
accepted, and on 7 September 1228 landed at Acre. 
After hard bargaining the famous treaty which 
delivered Jerusalem to the Franks was signed on 
11 February 1229. 

Al-Kamil’s cordial relations with his nephew al- 
Nasir did not last. At a meeting with al-Ashraf at 
Tell al-‘Adjul (near Ghazza), he therefore agreed 
that al-Na?ir should cede Damascus to al-Ashraf; a 
treaty was signed at the end of 625/1228. The two 
brothers then marched against the Syrian capital. Af¬ 
ter a short siege, al-NSjir surrendered (21 Radjab 
626/15 June 1229) and had to accept the fortresses 
of al-Karak and al-Shawbak in exchange. Damascus 
was handed over to al-Ashraf; al-Kamil was recog¬ 
nized as overlord of the realm. Princes favouring al- 
Kamil were installed in all the minor principalities 
and took over al-Ashraf’s possessions in the Diazira. 
thus further enhancing al-Kamil’s influence and 
control. 

After a prolonged visit to the Djazlra, al-Kamil 
returned to Egypt in Radjab 627/May 1230, but only 
two years later the situation demanded his return. 
He marched to Salamiyya to prepare with the assem- 
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bled Ayyubid princes against an expected attack by 
the Mongols. As no attack materialized, he decided 
to expel the ill-famed Artufcid ruler of Amid, al- 
Mas'ud Rukn al-DIn Mawdud (Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 629/ 
October 1232). The Artukid soon surrendered and was 
sent into captivity at Cairo. Hi$n KayfS, the other 
important fortress of the prince of Amid, capitulated 
soon afterwards and was given to al-Kamil’s son 
Nadjm al-Din Ayyub, who in 634/1236 also took over 
Amid. Even in the Diazira al-Kamil had become the 
most powerful sovereign, so that the other Ayyubid 
princes were bound to feel threatened by him. 

Al-Kamil returned to Cairo in about Diumada I 
630/February-March 1233, but his stay was once more 
brief. The capture of Akhlat by the sultan of Rum 
Kaykobad [q.v.] (at the end of 629/1232) led him to 
mount a general attack on the Saldjuks of Asia Minor; 
probably he planned to transfer—after the expulsion 
of the Saldjuks—the Ayyubid princes from Syria to 
Asia Minor, Syria to be governed as a unitary state 
like Egypt. The invasion began from Salamiyya in 
Ramadan 634/June 1234, but failed. The distrust and 
opposition of the Ayyubid princes then forced al- 
Kamil to abandon his plans; he returned to Cairo in 
Dh u ’ 1 -Ka‘da 631/August 1234, but soon he had to 
hurry back to repel with the help of al-Ashraf the 
counter-attack of Kaykobad. After a prolonged stay 
with al-Ashraf at Damascus, al-Kamil then returned 
to Cairo in Muharram or Safar 634/September- 
October 1236. 

A new breach between al-K 3 mil and al-Ashraf 
opened up over the succession at Aleppo. An alliance 
led by al-Ashraf was formed against al-Kamil and a 
fraternal war seemed imminent, when al-Ashraf fell 
ill and after a few months died (4 Muharram 635/27 
August 1237). His most dangerous enemy having 
disappeared, al-KSmil marched against Damascus, 
together with his nephew al-Na?ir, to whom he had 
promised that city. After two months’ siege Damas¬ 
cus surrendered (19 DjumadS I 635/5 January 1238); 
the coalition against al-Kamil disintegrated. Before 
al-Kamil was able to reap the fruits of his triumph 
(to take Aleppo and install al-Na?ir at Damascus), 
however, he suddenly fell ill. He died on Wednesday, 
21 Radjab 635/6 March 1238, and was buried in the 
Citadel of Damascus. 

Bibliography: H. L. Gottschalk, Al-Malik al- 

Kamil von Egypten und seine Zeit, Wiesbaden 1958, 

where all the sources are enumerated. 

(2.) al-Malik al-KAmil NA$ir al-DIn Abu ’l- 
Ma'AlI Muhammad b. al-Muzaffar Shihab al-DIn 
Qhaz! b. al- c Adil Muhammad [?.«.] b. Ayyub, 
nephew of the preceding, sultan of Mayyafarikln 
[q. 11.]. He succeeded his father in 645/1247 and tried 
in vain to come to terms with the Mongols, who 
had already besieged Mayyafarikln in 642/1244 and 
repeated their attack in 645/1247. Thereafter al- 
Kamil visited al-Malik al-NSsir [?.v.], the Ayyubid 
sultan of Aleppo and Damascus, in order to persuade 
him to mount a joint action against the Mongols; but 
he failed, as al-Na$ir hoped to appease them by 
dispatching his ambassador, the well-known historian 
c Izz al-Dln b. Shaddad [j.v.] (cf. H. F. Amedroz, 
Three Arabic Mss, on the history of Mayyafariqin, in 
JRAS (1902), 785-812). The Mongols under Tashmutb. 
Hulagu began the third siege of Mayyafarikln in Dh u 
’l-Ka'da 656/October-November 1258 and conquered 
the town in 658/1260, in spite of the brave resistance 
of al-K&mil and the inhabitants. Al-Kamil and his 
brother al-Ashraf were brought before Hulagu [?.«.], 
who personally killed them both. It was said that 
al-KSmil’s head was carried round several towns of 


al-Djazira and Syria and finally hung upon the Bab 
al-Faradis at Damascus; it was buried there at the 
mashhad of al-Husayn after the city was reconquered 
by the Muslims. 

3) al-Kamil [see sha'ban]. 

Bibliography: c Izz al-Din b. Shaddad, al- 
A c ldk al-khafira, 3rd part, Bodleian Lib., Ms. 
Marsh 333, fol. ill ff., Ms. Berl. 9800, fol. 72 ff.; 
al-Yunani, Haydarabad, i, 359, 430, ii, 75; Abu 
Shama, Dhayl, Cairo, 205; al-Makrizi, Suluk, 
Cairo, 441; M. van Berchem, Arabische Inschriften 
aus Armenien und Diyarbekr, in Abh. G. W. G6tt., 
Phil.-hist. Kl.N.F. IX, 3, 16-17, n. 1; Spuler, 
Mongolen. (H. L. Gottschalk) 

(AML (a.), lice (the individual louse being 
jiam/a; some authorities believe that kaml applies 
only to females and that for males the term is fu'db, 
pi. sPbdn, although the latter designates rather the 
nits). The family to which this hemipterous insect 
belongs has numerous species, but Arabic does not 
seem to have distinguished between them, for not 
even the head-louse ( pediculus capitis) and the body- 
louse {p. vestimenti) are treated separately. 

Although the existence of nits which clung to the 
skin was known of, the louse was thought to be 
engendered spontaneously in human sweat and body- 
dirt, in places covered by hair or clothing. At birth, 
the louse takes on the colour of the hair in which 
it emerges. Some men, called kamil, are more prone 
than others to give rise to lice, which in such cases 
have longer bodies. Measures of cleanliness are 
therefore useless, and the best way of avoiding the 
increase of these parasites is to wear silk clothing, 
since this fabric does not suit them. This is why 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. c Awf and al-Zubayr b. al- 
‘Aww 5 m, who were kamils, begged the Prophet to 
permit them to wear it. By a special divine dispensa¬ 
tion, lepers are free from this pest, since they cannot 
scratch without danger. On the other hand, hens and 
pigeons do not escape them, nor do monkeys, who 
have many and eat them as they groom themselves. 

Eating lice is of course prohibited, as is eating 
food with which they have come into contact. Before 
Islam, in periods of famine people ate hurra, which 
was flour mixed with hair, obtained from spreading 
the flour on the head and then shaving it, but picking 
the lice out of the mixture was enjoined. 

The fukahd 1 expatiated on the conditions under 
which one could get rid of this most repugnant of 
vermin. In normal circumstances, the use of car- 
thamus oil was recommended, or vinegar mixed with 
sea water, or even mercury and sesame oil. Muslims 
are also permitted to delouse themselves when they 
are neither in the mosque nor in a state of consecra¬ 
tion ( ihram [q.v.]), but they are not allowed to crush 
these insects with fruit stones, for this would make 
the latter unfit for cattle fodder. Lice are usually 
crushed between the nails, and women in particular 
enjoy the crackling noise this produces. Killing a 
louse in the mosque is prohibited; it must even be 
kept in the clothing until the person concerned leaves, 
although a badith permits it to be buried when the 
floor is suitable. In the state of ifirdm, the pilgrim 
must avoid killing vermin; a louse which affords 
great discomfort can be removed delicately, or even 
killed, but should the pilgrim engage in systematic 
debusing he must give alms in return for the relief 
he has been granted. 

Seeing a louse in a dream is interpreted in slightly 
different ways depending on the circumstances sur¬ 
rounding it. The insect is also used to determine 
the sex of an unborn infant. A little milk from the 
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expectant mother is placed in the hand and the louse 
dropped into it; if it crawls out the child will be a 
girl, if not, a boy, since in the latter case the milk is 
thicker. Other beliefs are attached to this pest; for 
example, a man who throws away a living louse 
forgets his acquaintances. 

Although translators of the Kur’an, basing them¬ 
selves on Exodus VIII, 16 ff., generally employ the 
word “lice” for kummal in VII, 130/133, where the 
plagues of Egypt are mentioned, commentators offer 
different explanations of this term, which is held to 
designate either crickets or a sort of moth ( kirddn, 
halam, etc.). 

Other insects related to lice are bugs and fleas. 
Bugs, hemipters of the cimex family, are distin¬ 
guished by their stench and by the odour of bitter 
almonds which is given off when they are crushed. 
They are called bakk and bandt al-lkasir because they 
hide in the bedmatting, but they are sometimes in¬ 
cluded (see LA, s.v.) in the species called ba'-ud, 
“mosquitoes”, because the latter were regarded as 
a metamorphosis of the bug, as were fleas, of which, 
the Arabs thought, they constituted a variety. Bugs 
may be killed, under the same conditions as other 
vermin, but as they appear mainly at night and in 
dwelling places, they were less of a problem to the 
fukaha 1 than lice and fleas. 

The latter, diptera of the pulex family, were called 
burghuth , and also Abu TMir, Abu c Adi, Abu’l- 
Waththab, Tamir b. Jamir, colloquial names inspired 
by the backward leaps they make. They are bom in 
the earth, in dark places, at the end of winter and 
in early spring, and they also change into mosquitoes. 
They can be got rid of by the use of talismans (as 
in Antioch) or of a reed smeared with asses’ milk 
or billy-goat’s fat, on which they will gather in 
return for a promise that they will be thrown outside 
without being killed and to the accompaniment of the 
appropriate formulas. It was popularly believed that 
if a fox whose coat was full of fleas took a tuft of 
wool in his mouth then the fleas would gather on it; 
if he slid gently into the water, they would be 
drowned. 

According to tradition, injuring fleas is prohibited 
because they woke up a prophet in time for the 
morning prayer. However, killing them is permitted, 
except in the mosque or the state of ihram, and, as 
with lice, it is advised that they should not be thrown 
in the fire. At an early date the question of whether 
the blood (or rather excrement) of fleas on the cloth¬ 
ing or body necessitated washing was discussed, but 
the majority of fukahd * consider that a few stains 
do not impair ritual cleanliness. 

Bibliography. Diahiz. Hayawdn, index, s.v. 
kaml ; idem, Bukhald\ ed. Hadjiri, 199 ( Arabica, 
r 955 / 3 > 327 ); Damlri, s.v.; Kayrawani, Risala, 
index, s.v. poux. (Ed.) 

. al-KAMMAD, by-name of Abu 'Abd Allah 
Muhammad b. Ahmad, a HasanI sharif from Con¬ 
stantine who moved to Fez, where he taught itadith, 
logic and dialectic. None of his works has survived, 
but some noteworthy responsa (adiwiba) on a number 
of cases of the category of (nawdtil) reveal his com¬ 
petence in the subject. He died in 1116/1704-5. 

Bibliography. E. L6vi-Proven?al, Chorfa, 288 
and n. 4 ; Kadiri, Nashr, ii, 184; idem, al-Nashr 
al-kabir, ii, fol. 53 r.; idem, IltihH, fol. 57 r.; M. 
Lakhdar, La vie littiraire au Maroc sous la dynasite 
* alawide, index. (M. Lakhdar) 

kammCn, cumin (Cuminum Cyminum), an 
umbelliferous plant which seems to be a native of 
eastern Iran. At an early date it was found in the 


Near East (Syria, Palestine, the upper valley of the 
Nile), then spread throughout the Mediterranean 
basin. The Hebrew is kammon, Greek ktiminon, 
Latin cuminum. 

Wild or cultivated, its aromatic seeds were much 
sought after. Physicians recognized its many virtues: 
carminative, emmenagogic, sudorific, etc. in potions 
and in electuaries ( ma c adiin). Dieticians knew it as 
an aid to digestion. 

Many varieties were known and these were var¬ 
iously appraised. Cumin from Kirman [g.v.] was con¬ 
sidered the best; pharmacists described it as basilikun, 
“royal”. After this came cumin from Faris, Egypt, 
Syria, the land of the “Nabateans”, and Abyssinia 
{habashi). 

Allied to a determinant specifying the type of 
plant, the word kammun was used as a generic term 
to designate other plants, not necessarily umbelli¬ 
ferous ones, which bore aromatic or medicinal seeds. 
Kammun armani, “Armenian” or kammun rumi, 
“Byzantine” was in fact caraway (Carum Carvi). It 
was also called kammun barri, “wild cumin”, as it 
is in some regions of France, where it is known as 
cumin des pr(s, “meadow cumin”. Kammun hulw, 
“sweet cumin”, was one of the names for aniseed. In 
Bougie, in eastern Algeria, kammun al-d^abal, 
“mountain cumin”, was the name for Meum atha- 
manticum Jacq.. Kammun aswad, “black cumin”, 
was fennel-flower {Nigella saliva ), a ranunculus 
properly called shunts. It was also known as al-habba 
’l-sawda, the “black grain”, and is called habbet el- 
baraka in modem Syria. 

Alongside the word kammun, diffused throughout 
the Arab world, is found another much rarer term. 
The consonantal outline of this word is s-n-w-t, but 
its exact pronunciation is not known: sannut, sunniit, 
or sinnawt ? Lexicographers also give it the meaning 
of “honey”, “fruit syrup” ( rubb ), “cheese” and 
several other condiments. This rare term appears 
in some hadiths ; it seems to be a Yemenite word. 
A denominative verb, sannata, is attested, with the 
imprecise meaning of “to throw s-n-w-t in a pan”. 

The Muslim West. Seeds of cumin were culti¬ 
vated and used widely, both in medicine and in 
cooking; they were also attributed with magical and 
beneficial properties. Muslim Spain differed from the 
rest of the Arabic-speaking world in using, alongside 
kammun, a dialectical phonetic variant, kamiin, 
where it seems that the reduction of the gemination 
was compensated for by the lengthening of the 
preceding vowel. This form kamiin also gave rise to 
a derivative: kaymun, keymon. Here we find the 
mutation a-u = ay-u, which is attested in Spanish 
Arabic dialect for other nouns of the same mor¬ 
phological type: kdnun, tabut, dasus (for d±asus ); this 
may be a case of pronunciation with irndla [}.«.]. 

The Spanish word alcamonias, signifying a range 
of aromatic seeds, cumin, caraway, aniseed, fennel¬ 
flower, etc., is an Arab loan-word given a Romance 
plural. It is the equivalent of the quatre sentences 
chaudes majeures, “four main warm herbs”, of the 
old French pharmacopoeia. In old Spanish the original 
Latin name for cumin often appears in a plural form, 
cominos. 

In the Maghrib, Morocco is characterized by the 
widespread use of the Spanish form, kamiin. In the 
extreme north-west of the country (the regions of 
Tangiers and Tetuan), the variant kaymun is pre¬ 
served. Herbalists in Fez sell a variety of this grain 
called kamiin $dfi or kamiin bu-fdfa, “fluffy cumin”, 
imported from the Tuat. A potion made from it is 
used to cure pains in the entrails or stomach. In the 
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rest of the Maghrib, it would seem, kammunlkrmmun 
is the one name used for cumin. 

In Tunisia kammun symbolizes grace, charm (strr), 
the absolute perfection of a beauty. Its seeds, thought 
to generate attraction, are one of the essential ingre¬ 
dients of love potions. The plural, kmamrn, desig¬ 
nates “an assortment of aromatic seeds: cumin, 
coriander, aniseed, caraway, fennel-flower, etc.”; a 
synonym for this is the plural zraro, “seeds”. This is 
an equivalent of alcamonias and also of the Moroccan 
ras 'l-hanut, lit. “the essentials in the shop (of the 
druggist, l attar)”. In Malta cumin is called kemmun 
and kemtnun held is used for aniseed (cf. above). 

Throughout the Arab-speaking west the relative 
adjective kammuni is used for a shade of green: in 
Spain a greenish brown, in Morocco a greenish khaki, 
in Algeria a pistachio green. In Takrouna, Tunisia, 
however, it is a bluish pink. Such descriptions are 
naturally related to the colour of the local variety 
of the seeds. 

In the feminine substantive ( kammuniyya ), this 
epithet is applied to a variety of dishes seasoned with 
cumin. 

The non-Arab-speaking Muslim world. 
The Persian name for cumin is zira, ziri. The com¬ 
posites shah-zira and zira-i rum: designate caraway. 
A particular dish, containing cumin, is called ziraba, 
zirba ; in the archaic form zirabadf (for zirabas '), the 
dish and its name passed into the Arabic culinary 
vocabulary of the east and Muslim Spain. Alongside 
the learned-word kemmun the Turkish of Turkey uses 
a popular form, kimyon ; the adjective kimyoni 
means olive green. The Persian dish mentioned above 
is called zirva and today describes “a dish of calves’ 
feet with rice and garlic”—and apparently without 
cumin. 

Finally, proverbs which feature cumin are found 
sporadically throughout the whole Islamic world. 
These belong to two series: in the first the cumin 
is promised that it will be well watered, tomorrow— 
this is the prototype of empty promises; in the 
second the cumin says, “rub me between your hands 
and I will release my good smell”, which is the 
equivalent of “ring for service”. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Baytar, Traitt des 
Simples, tr. Leclerc, no. 1967; Ibn al-Hashsha, 
Glossaire sur le Man$uri de Razis, ed. Colin and 
Renaud, nos. 526, 693, rz8r; Tuhfat al-Ahbab, tr. 
Renaud and Colin, no. 229; W. Margais, Textes 
arabes de Takrotina, i, 405, iv, 1665, vii, 3496; 
Westermarck, Wit and wisdom in Morocco, nos. 
ro8o, 1487; Huici, Kitdb al-tabikh, Madrid 1961-2, 
38 (tr. Madrid 1966, 36). (G. S. Colin) 

al-KAMMOnI, Muhammad b. IbrahIm al- 
TamImI, a Kayrawani panegyrist of the ZIrid al- 
Mu'izz b. Badls (first half of the 5th/nth century), 
was admired by the critics for the abundance and 
perfection of his laudatory, descriptive and elegiac 
poetry, remarkable alike for the choice of themes and 
images, the power of the language and the strict 
rhythm of the verse. But the vogue his poetry enjoyed 
during his lifetime was equally due to the verve, 
humour and sprightly imagination with which he 
recounted the vicissitudes of his disordered and 
picturesque life, and denounced the failings of some 
of his fellow citizens. However, very few lines of this 
classical yet personal output have survived. 

Bibliography, text of Ibn Rashlk’s Un- 
mudhadf, containing sample lines of poetry, quoted 
in part by: KiftI, al-Muhammadu n min al-shu’-ara*, 
Beirut 1970, 114-5; c UmarI, Masdlik al-absdr, Ms. 
2327 Paris, xvii, 82 r. 83 v.; Safadi, Wifi, ii, 4; 


Ibn ?afir, BaddV al-baddHh, Cairo 1278, 40; Ibn 
Man?ur, [pseudo] Nithdr al-azhdr, Istanbul 1298, 
i, 20; see also H. H. c Abd al-Wahhab, Bisaf al- 
c akik, Tunis 1330, 23, 53; MaymanI, Ibn Rashik. . ., 
Cairo 1343, 31, 32, 81; H. R. Idris, La Berbtrie 
orientate sous les Zirides, Paris 1962, 785; C A.-R. 
YaghI, Hay it al-Kayrawan, Beirut 1962, 161-3; 
Ch. Bouyahia, La vie littiraire en Ifrikiya sous les 
Zirides, Tunis 1972, 128-9, 279. (Ch. Bouyahia) 
KAMRAN mirza, second son of Babur and 
of Gulrukh Begam, and half-brother of Humayun; 
he was born in Kabul ca. 915/1509. He was cleverer 
than Humayun and had a poetical turn, but he was 
cruel and vicious and a restless schemer. He re¬ 
peatedly rebelled against Humayun, who was at last 
compelled by his officers to make him innocuous by 
blinding him in 960/1553. He went to Mecca in 961/ 
1554 and died there in Dh u d-Hidjdja 904/October 
1557. The most interesting thing about him is the 
devotion of his wife, Mah Ci£ak Begam Arghun, 
daughter of Shah Hasan of Sind. She insisted on 
accompanying him to Mecca, in spite of her father’s 
remonstrances, saying that he had given her to 
Kamran in the days of his greatness (in 954/1546) 
and that she would not abandon him now in the 
time of his misery. She died at Mecca a few months 
after her husband. 

Kamran was put in charge of Kandahar by his 
father, and in the beginning of Humayun’s reign he 
was governor of the Pandjab. During the interregnum, 
when Humayun was in Persia, Kamran and his 
younger brother, 'Askari, ruled over Afghanistan. He 
left one son and three daughters. The son, Abu 
’l-Kasim, who inherited his father’s poetical talents, 
was confined in Gwalior by Akbar in 964/1557, and 
was put to death some years later as a dangerous 
competitor. All three daughters were given in mar¬ 
riage; one of them, named Gulrukh, was a woman 
of masculine spirit; she married Ibrahim Husayn 
Sultan, and she and her son were thorns in Akbar’s 
side. (Firishta, lith. ed., 221, and Muhammad Husayn, 
Darbdr-i-A kbari). 

Bibliography: Abu ’ 1 -FacJl, Akbar-nama, i; 
Muhammad Haydar, Ta*rikh-i-Rashidi, Eng. 
version by N. Elias and E. Denison Ross; Diawhar 
Aftabcl, Memoirs of the Emperor Humayun, tr. 
Stewart (Or. Transl. Fund 1832); Babur’s Mem¬ 
oirs; Erskine, Memoirs of Baber; Gulbadan 
Begam, History of Humayun (O. T. F.), London, 
1902; Bada’unI, Muntakhab al-Tawdrikh, i, 451 ff.; 
Elliot-Dowson, iv, 498, v, vi. There is a copy of 
Kamran’s Diwdn in the Oriental Public Library, 
Bankipore, Cat., ii, 145, 215, where a biography 
of the author is given. (H. Beveridge*) 

KAMRAN SHAH DURRANI, ruler of Harat 
in succession to his father, Mahmud Shah (d. 1244/ 
1828). By alienating the powerful Barakzay family 
Kamran contributed to the downfall of Sadozay rule 
in Afghanistan in 1235/1818. Subsequently, Mahmud 
and Kamran disputed possession of Harat, which 
comprised an area extending from the Harl Rud in 
the west to the Hilmand river in the east and from 
Sistan in the south to Maymana in the north, al¬ 
though their authority in the outlying areas was al¬ 
ways contested. In his early years Kamran revealed 
energy and ability, but during the last five years of 
his reign power passed to his able vizier, Yar Muham¬ 
mad Khan Allkozay (d. 1267/1851), who secured his 
position by control of the only effective military force, 
of the revenue and of the British subsidy negotiated 
in 1255/1839 and who deposed and murdered Kamran 
in 1258/1842. KamrSn and Yar Muhammad contin- 
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ued the Harati tradition of alternately acknowledg¬ 
ing and rejecting Iranian sovereignty and in 1253-4/ 
1837-8 withstood a prolonged Iranian siege which 
devastated the Harat valley. 

Bibliography. See Afghanistan; see also 
Commonwealth Relations Office, London, Gazetteer 
of Afghanistan, Part 3, Herat, Calcutta 1910; J. P. 
Ferrier, Caravan journeys, 2nd ed. London 1857, 
Appendix F.; George W. Forrest (ed.), Selections 
from the travels and journals preserved in the Bombay 
secretariat, Bombay 1906; J. W. Kaye, Lives of 
Indian officers, 2 vols., London 1867 (arts, by 
Pottinger and Todd); A. Conolly, Overland journey 
to India, 2 vols., London 1831; H. L. O. Garrett 
and C. Grey, European adventurers of Northern 
India, iy8s-i84g Lahore 1929, Appendix, xxvii- 
xlviii (Court’s Journal). (M. E. Yapp) 

KAMOnIYA [see al-kayrawan], 
kAmrCp, a region in western Assam [q.v.], the 
most north-easterly limit of penetration by Muslim 
armies in India. Conquest was not followed by any 
great settlement of Muslims in the region, which 
was in fact held only for limited periods. The few 
Muslims in the district today are mostly traders in 
the towns. For the history of the district as it affects 
Islam, see Assam. In the Muslim geographers [Hudud 
al-‘dlam, MarwazI) it is often referred to as K’mrwn. 

(Ed.) 

kamcs (a.), dictionary. 

1. Arabic Lexicography 
The word kamuslkawmas, from the Greek Qxeav6g 
appeared in Arabic, at the latest at the time of the 
Prophet, with the meaning of “the bottom, the very 
deepest part of the sea”. Nevertheless, following 
Ptolemy, the Arab geographers borrowed the Greek 
word again, in the form Ukiyanils, and applied it to 
“the mass of water surrounding the earth”, more 
particularly the Atlantic Ocean, which was called 
Ubiyanus al-muhif, then more simply al-Kamus al- 
muhif. As this latter term was employed in a meta¬ 
phorical sense by al-FIruzabadi [g.v.] as the title of 
his great dictionary, kdmus eventually came to be a 
common noun denoting a dictionary, though it still 
carried some sense of "fullness, exhaustiveness”, in¬ 
contrast to mu‘djam [q.v.], “Lexicon”. This distinc¬ 
tion, however, was neither general nor absolute, so 
that nowadays mu‘djam tends to be used in the same 
sense as kdmus. In classical Arabic, the concept of 
“dictionary” was not covered by any single term, 
each lexicographical work bearing its own title. A 
number of these titles included the word lugha, 
“language”, and lexicography was called Him al-lugha 
“the science of language”. Sometimes this was con¬ 
fused with “philology”, which today is called fihh 
al-lugha, an expression already employed in the 
Middle Ages by Ibn Faris (?.«.] in the title of his 
celebrated Sdhibi. The neologism mu‘djamiyydt is 
now tending to gain currency. 

In Persian, the general term for a dictionary was 
farhang, but, as in Arabic and also in Turkish, various 
expressions were also used in titles. 

Mediaeval Arabic dictionaries may be classified in 
three groups, according to the arrangement used: 

I. Those arranging roots anagrammatically, treat- 
ting all permutations of a group of root letters under 
one heading, and separating biliterals, triliterals and 
longer roots. Almost all such dictionaries adopted 
an alphabetical order based on phonetic principles, 
beginning with gutturals, a practice somewhat re¬ 
miniscent of the order of the Sanskrit alphabet. This 
system was first used by al-Khalil [?.v.]. 


II. Those employing the “rhyme order”; that is, 
arranging roots primarily under the final radical, then 
the first and any intermediate radicals. Within this 
framework, the normal alphabetical order was follo¬ 
wed. The first major work to use this system was al- 
Djawhari’s Sabah. This system soon gained the as¬ 
cendancy in general dictionaries, and was not serious¬ 
ly questioned until the 19th century, under European 
influence. 

III. Those arranged, more or less, on the modem 
European pattern insofar as roots are concerned. 
The earliest example, Abu ‘Amr al-Shaybant’s Kitdb 
al-Djim, lists all words with the same initial in one 
chapter, but in no obvious order within the chapter. 
This has been called the “Kufan Method” (J. A. Hay¬ 
wood, Arabic lexicography). The modern arrangement 
proper goes back at least to Ibn Faris. However, it 
found favour largely in specialized dictionaries such 
as those of the Kur’an and hadith. Al-Zamakhshari’s 
Asas al-balagha adheres most closely to this arrange¬ 
ment. 

The following are the principal mediaeval Arabic 
dictionaries, arranged in rough chronological order. 
(The Roman numerals I, II, and III in brackets after 
titles indicate the arrangement used in accordance 
with the above classification). 

2nd/8th century: Al-Khalil b. Afcmad [q.v.], 
Kitdb al- c ayn fi 'l-lugha (I), survives in at least three 
manuscripts; Pfere Anastase Marie de Saint Elie em¬ 
barked on an edition in 1914, but he was unable to 
continue it beyond 144 pages and almost all the 
printed copies are lost. The first volume of a new 
edition, prepared by ‘Ahd Allah Darwish, appeared 
in Baghdad in 1386/1967 (with an alphabetical index). 
Abu ‘Amr al-Shaybani, Kitdb al-Djim fi 'l-lugha (III), 
is available only in manuscript (Madrid, Escorial no. 
572). 

3rd/9th century: Ibn Durayd [q.v.], al-Djam- 
hara fi 'l-lugha (I). This combines the anagramma- 
tical arrangement with the normal alphabetical order. 
The Haydarabad (Deccan) edition (1344 AH) has a 
useful index listing the content in the modern manner. 

4th/ioth century: Al-Sal?ib ibn ‘Abbad [?.u.], 
al-Muhif fi 'l-lugha (I), Ms. only (‘Irak Nat. Mus.). 
Abu Mansur al-Azharl [q.v.], Kitdb al-tahdhib fi 'l- 
lugha (I), Cairo 1964. Al-Djawhari [q.v.], al-$ahdh 
(or $ibdh) (II), Cairo 1956 and Bulak n.d. Ibn Faris 
[q.v.], Makdyis al-lugha (III), Cairo 1366-71 AH. idem, 
al-Mudjmal fi ’l-lugha (III), vol. i (all published), 
Cairo 1958. 

5th/nth century: Ibn SIda/Siduh [q.v.], al- 
Mubkam wa 'l-muhif al-alfam fi 'l-lugha (I), Cairo 
1958. This work was compiled in Spain. 

6th/i2th century: al-Zamakhshari [q.v.], Asds 
al-balagha (III), Cairo 1953, largely concerned with 
the language of rhetoric. 

7th/i3th century: Ibn Mukarram or Ibn Manzur 
[q.v.], Lisan al-‘Arab (II), Bulak 1300-8 AH, Beirut 
1955-6. This is still the best-known large-scale 
dictionary. 

8th/i4th century: al-FIruzabadi [q.v.], al-Kd¬ 
mus al-Mubit (II). This is the standard handy dic¬ 
tionary, containing a very large vocabulary com¬ 
pressed into small space by the omission of support¬ 
ing examples. It has been frequently printed, mostly 
in Cairo and in four volumes. 

izth/i8th century: Though not strictly me¬ 
diaeval, Murtada al-Zabldl’s Tddj al-‘arus min djawa- 
hir al-Kamus (II), Bulak 1306-7 AH, Kuwayt 1965, 
is best mentioned here. It is an expansion and ex¬ 
tension of the Kamils, on the scale of the Lisan al- 
‘Arab. 
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The modern (European) dictionary arrangement is 
now normally used by Arabs. Butrus al-Bustani used 
it for his 2-volume Muftif al-muhif (Beirut 1867-70), 
basically a re-arrangement of the Ifdmus. No large- 
scale Arabic dictionary has appeared in the Arab 
world since the Tadf al-’arils. The most popular one- 
volume work is Louis Ma'luf’s al-Mundjid, Beirut 
1908, ^Beirut 1965. 

Bi-lingual dictionaries were rare in the Arab world 
until the present century. Kashghari’s [q.v.] Diwan 
lughat al-Turk (5th/nth century) explains Turkish 
words in Arabic, while al-Zamakhshari’s Mukaddimat 
al-adab (Samachstherii Lexicon Arabicum Persicum, 
ed. J. G. Wetzstein, Leipzig 1843-50) gives the Per¬ 
sian equivalents of Arabic words. Neither is very 
conveniently arranged. To list all bi-lingual Arabic 
dictionaries published since the Renaissance would 
take several pages. Those mentioned below are of the 
literary language only, and do not include polyglot 
dictionaries. 

Jacob Golius’ Lexicon Arabico-Latinum, Leiden 
1653, with a Latin-Arabic index, was pre-eminent 
until G. W. Freytag’s larger work, with the same 
title, was published, Halle 1830-7 (also has a Latin- 
Arabic index). Both are based on the Kamils, recast 
in modern arrangement. A. de Biberstein Kazimir- 
ski’s Dictionnaire arabe-franfais, Paris i860, pays 
some attention to dialectical Arabic and is still very 
useful, since it is more complete than P6re J.-B. 
Belot’s Vocabulaire arabe-franfais, which has enjoyed 
general favour since 1883. Edward William Lane’s 
Arabic-English Lexicon, London 1863-87, repr. 1955- 
7, though incomplete, is still widely used. These 
19th-century works may well be superseded by two 
new dictionaries in the course of publication. The 
first, Wdrterbuch der klassischen arabischen Sprachc, 
published in Wiesbaden in fascicules since 1957, is 
sponsored by the Deutsche Morgeniandische Gesell- 
schaft (the present editor (1974) is M. Ullmann). 
Definitions are in German and English. It begins at 
the letter kdf, where Lane’s Lexicon becomes mere 
sketches, because of the urgent need to supplement 
the deficiencies of Lane. The second is the Diction¬ 
naire Arabe-Franfais-Anglais, edited by Blach6re, 
Chou6mi and Denizeau, published in Paris in fasci¬ 
cules from 1961. It covers both the classical and the 
modern languages. 

R. Dozy’s Supplement aux dictionnaires arabes, 2 
vols., Leiden 1881, Paris 1927, is invaluable for 
words used in Arab Spain and the Maghrib, and for 
much late-classical vocabulary. Modern literary 
Arabic is well served by Hans Wehr’s Arabisches 
Wdrterbuch fur die Schriftsprache der Gegenwart, 
Leipzig 1952; Supplement, Wiesbaden 1958; Eng. ed., 
J. Milton Cowan, A dictionary of modern written 
Arabic, Wiesbaden 1961. 

The above account does not include dictionaries 
from European languages into Arabic. No compre¬ 
hensive work has yet been published. Ellious Boch- 
tor’s Dictionnaire franfais-arabe, which appeared in 
a third edition revised and supplemented by Caussin 
de Perceval in Paris in 1864, has been practically 
forgotten. Belot’s Vocabulaire franfais-arabe has gone 
through many revisions since 1889, but it is still 
inadequate. G. P. Badger’s English-Arabic Dictionary, 
London 1913, is worthy of note. But the late Elias 
A. Elias’s Modern Dictionary English-Arabic, Cairo 
1913, has been very widely used. Munir Baalbaki’s 
al-Mawrid, Beirut 1969, is fuller and more up-to- 
date, with considerable scientific and technical vocab¬ 
ulary, but Arabic definitions do not include some 
information—such as broken plurals—useful to 


European Arabists. There is a useful Russian-Arabic 
Dictionary by Baranov, Moscow 1964, while. Gotz 
Schregle’s Deutsch-Arabisches Wdrterbuch, 1st fasc., 
Wiesbaden 1963, at present under publication, will 
be of benefit. Two French-Arabic dictionaries have 
been published in Beirut: the first, al-Manhal, is the 
work of Diabbur 'Abd al-Nur and Suhayl Idris (1970); 
the second (1972) is a French-Arabic Mundfid. 

Bibliography: The following general works 
contain bibliographies. R. Dozy, Supplement, v- 
xxix; Ahmad c Abd al-Ghafur 'Attar, al-Sakah wa- 
maddris al-mu’dfamdt al-’arabiyya, Cairo 1956, a 
reprint of the author’s introductory volume to his 
edition of the $afrdfr; A. Darwish, al-Ma’adfim al- 
’arabiyya, Cairo 1956; J. A. Haywood, Arabic lexi¬ 
cography—its history and its place in the general 
history of lexicography, Leiden 1959, 11965; Siddlk 
Hasan Khan, al-Bulgha fi usul al-lugha, Istanbul 
1296 AH, contains an alphabetical list of the chief 
mediaeval Arabic dictionaries. For a brief account 
of L. Kopf’s important but unpublished thesis on 
Arabic lexicography see BSOAS, xvii (1955), 617- 
8. See also W. Marais, Arabic lexicography (in 
Arabic), in Articles et Conferences, Paris 1961, 
145-70. (J. A. Haywood) 

2. Persian Lexicography 
The normal Persian word for “dictionary” is far- 
hang, which also retains its original meaning of 
“learning, education”. In its Middle Persian (Pahlavi) 
form it is applied to two glossaries which, though 
undated, preserve pre-Islamic material. The Frahang- 
t ’oim ek’, named after its first entry, lists Avestan 
words with their Pahlavi equivalents. The Frahang-i 
Pahlawig provides mainly the Persian equivalents of 
the basically Aramaic ideograms used in Pahlavi, 
with their traditional mnemonic readings. Owing to 
the great ambiguity of the Pahlavi script, many of 
these readings are fantastic, e.g., binmin (Aram, brh 
read as bnmn) for pus, “son”. 

The earliest named dictionary of modern Persian 
is the Risala of Abu Haf$-i Sughdi, variously attri¬ 
buted from the ist/7th to the 5th/nth centuries. Al¬ 
though no longer extant, this work seems to have 
been still available to compilers of the nth/i7th 
century. The Lughat-i furs by the poet Abu Mansur 
'All b. Ahmad AsadI TusI is the oldest surviving 
Persian dictionary. Compiled about 450/1058-460/ 
1068, its purpose was to explain about 1,200 rare and 
archaic words in the older poets of eastern Iran. It 
is arranged alphabetically by rhymes, each entry 
supported by a quotation in verse. A slightly earlier 
work by the poet Katran of Tabriz, Tafasir fi lughat 
al-furs, is lost. No other Persian dictionary is re¬ 
corded until the beginning of the 8th/i4th century. 
The lexicographers of the period devoted their ener¬ 
gies instead to the analysis of Arabic, particularly 
of the Kurkin, in both Arabic and Persian. Of lexica 
with Persian glosses we have the Kitab al-ma$ddir 
and Tardjuman al-Kur’an of Husayn Zawzani (d. 486/ 
1093), Dastur al-lugha al-’-arabiyya and Kitab al- 
mirfyat by Husayn Natanzi (d. 499/1106), al-Sdmi fi 
’l-asami (497/1104) by Abu ’l-Fa<Jl MaydanI, the cele¬ 
brated Mukaddimat al-adab (before 521/1127) by Abu 
’ 1 -Kasim Mahmud al-Zamakhshari, Tadf al-masadir 
by Dja'farak BayhakI (d. 544/1150; a work of this 
name is also ascribed, almost certainly wrongly, to 
the poet RudakI, d. 329/940-1), Kanun al-adab (545/ 
1150-1) by Abu ’ 1 -Fadi Hubaysh TifllsI, a work based 
on al-Diawhari’s Arabic al-Sihdh called al-$urah min 
al-fibdlt (681/1282-3) by Djamal al-Kurashi, and 
several others. 
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Also based on the Arabic §ibdh is the Persian 
Sifidft al-furs (or, al-‘adiam) by Muhammad Hindu- 
shah Nakhdiawani Shams-i Munshi, written in 728/ 
1327-8, The third oldest Persian dictionary, forming 
the fourth part of a treatise on poetics called Mi c yar-i 
Diamdli. by Shams al-Din Muhammad Fakhri Isfa¬ 
han! (Shams-i Fakhri), an older contemporary of 
IJJfif, was written in 745/1344. It is modelled on 
Asadi's work, but the supporting verses for its 1,600- 
odd words are mostly by the author himself, and so 
less reliable. 

After this time the centre of Persian lexicography 
moved to India. Two works of the 8th/i4th century 
are preserved, the Farhang-ndma (ca. 700/1300) by 
Mubarak Shah Ghaznawi, Fakhr-i Kawwas, and Baht 
al-fadaHl (ca. 795/1393 ?) by Muhammad b. Kiwam 
al-Balkhi. The Adat al-fwlald' (822/1419) by Kadi- 
khan Muhammad Dihlawl Dharwal names other sour¬ 
ces since lost. Many more Persian dictionaries were 
compiled in India in the next two centuries, of which 
it is possible to name only the Sharaf-ndma-i Ahmad 
Munayri (878/1473-4) by Ibrahim Kiwim al-Din Fa- 
rulfi, based on the poets, the Tuhfat al-sa c ada (916/ 

1510- r) by Mahmud b. Shaykh piya 1 al-Din Muham¬ 
mad, without quotations, MtFayyid al-afa/fil (925/ 
1519) by Muhammad b. Lad Dihlawi, Farhang-i Wa- 
faH (933/1526-7) by Husayn Wafa 1 !, Kashf al-lughdt 
(ca. 950/1543 ?) by 'Abd al-Rahim b. Ahmad Sur, and 
Maddr al-afadil ( 1001/1593) by Ilahdad Faydl Sirhindi. 

The same period saw the rise of another stream 
to feed the Persian sea, namely the efforts of Turks 
to interpret Persian writers. After the anonymous 
and undated Aknum-i ‘adjam, the first important 
works of this type are the three compilations by Lutf 
Allah b. Abi Yusuf Halimi, Bahr al-gharaHb, Nithar 
al-muluk (872/1467-8) and the shorter KaHma (917/ 

1511- 2). Halimi stands out by reason of the critical 
attitude he adopted towards his sources. Among simi¬ 
lar contemporary works were Shamil al-lughdt (ca. 
900/1495) by Hasan b. Husayn Karabi§arl, IVas Hal 
al-makdsid (903/1497-8) by Khatib Rustam Mawlawi, 
and the Tuftfa-yi Shahidi (920/1514-5) in verse, by 
Ibrahim b. Khudaydede. All but the last of these 
works were used by Ni'mat Allah b. Ahmad b. Muba¬ 
rak al-Rumi in the preparation of his celebrated 
Lughat-i Nicmat Allah (before 947/1540). 

At the beginning of the nth/i7th century two 
major compilations appeared. In 1008/1599-1600 Mu¬ 
hammad Kasim Kashani Sururi produced his Madj- 
ma‘ al-furs for Shah 'Abbas Safawi. Thirty-eight ear¬ 
lier dictionaries are named among his sources and 
nearly 6,000 words defined. At the same time, at the 
Moghul court, Djamal al-Din Husayn Indju Shirazi 
was preparing the work named Farhang-i Diahdneiri 
when it appeared in 1017/1608-9. More than 40 sour¬ 
ces are quoted, though evidently not all directly, 
many in common with Sururi, and some since lost. 
Sururi, acquiring Indju’s work, revised his own dic¬ 
tionary by 1038/1628-9. 

Later in the century two attempts were made to 
improve on these works. In 1062/1652 Muhammad 
Husayn b. Khalaf Tabrfzi, Burhan, produced his 
famous Burhdn-i kal%‘ in Haydarabad, Dakh&n, and 
two years later 'Abd al-Rashid al-Husayni al-Tattawi 
his Farhang-i Rashidi. Rashid sought to shorten his 
work by omitting much of the quoted verse. Burhan’s 
changes were more sweeping. For the first time the 
vocabulary, of some 20,000 words, was arranged 
completely alphabetically, in contrast with the com¬ 
plicated, partially alphabetic arrangements of his 
predecessors, and all attestation or indication of 
source was omitted. 


From the very beginning mistakes had crept into 
Persian lexica, mainly owing to the ambiguity of 
badly written manuscript sources. Shams-i Fakhri al¬ 
ready had gr'z for gavaz, p’knd for ydkand, etc., and 
the number of errors mounted steadily with time. In 
the Burhan two major new types of falsity appeared. 
One was the inclusion of the traditional readings of 
the ideograms in Pahlavi, from the Frahang-i Pahla- 
wtg, with the label ‘‘in Zand and Pazand”. The other 
was the tacit incorporation of the vocabulary of the 
Dasdtir, an anonymous and spurious “holy book of 
the ancient Persians” containing many distorted or 
invented words. The most flagrant errors in any dic¬ 
tionary, however, are probably to be found in the 
great Persian-Turkish Farhang (1075/1664-5) by 
Shu'url Hasan Efendi. In addition to the vocabulary 
of his predecessors, almost every page of Shu'uri’s 
work contains invented words, supported by bad 
verse attributed to fictitious poets. Their origin will 
probably never be known. 

More than any previous dictionary, the Burhdn-i 
kafi c gave rise to a series of works criticizing or 
defending it. The most valuable of these is the Sirddj 
al-lughdt (1147/1734-5) by the poet Siradj al-Din 'All 
Khan Arzu. This was shortly followed by a vast com¬ 
pilation called Bahar-i ‘■adjam (1162/1749) by a pupil 
of Arzu, Ray Tekiand Bahar, from whose time on¬ 
wards the vocabulary of contemporary writers began 
to find a place in the dictionaries beside that of the 
classics. 

By this time European contacts with Iran and 
India had led to a lexicographical interest. In 1669 
Edmund Castell contributed the first printed Persian 
dictionary in his Lexicon heptaglotton, quoting Ni'mat 
Allah’s Lughat and a manuscript work by Jacob 
Golius (1596-1668) as his sources, but evidently also 
using Shu'url inter alia. In 1680 Franz von Mesgnien 
Meninski’s Turkish-Arabic-Persian Thesaurus appea¬ 
red, incorporating the works of Halimi, Ni'mat Allah 
and Shu'url, and the Djahangiri. Meninski’s was the 
mountain from which John Richardson’s Dictionary 
Persian Arabic and English (1777-80) was quarried, 
later to be enlarged by Francis Johnson (1829). J. A. 
Vullers’ Lexicon Persico-Latinum (1855-64) and J. J. 
P. Desmaisons’ Dictionnaire persan-franfais (1908) 
both drew on these European works, but also on the 
Burhan, the baleful Shu'url, the Bahar-i ‘■adjjam, and 
other oriental works. F. Steingass’s Comprehensive 
Persian-English Dictionary (1892) goes furthest on 
the downward path of omitting all references to 
sources. 

In the I3th/i9th century many more Persian dic¬ 
tionaries in the classical tradition appeared in India, 
including Shams al-lughdt (1220/1805-6) compiled 
under the direction of Joseph Barretto, Haft kulzum 
(1237/1822) by Kabul Mubammad, but ascribed to 
the sultan of Awadh (Oudh), Ghiydth al-lughdt (1242/ 
1826-7) by Mubammad Ghiyath al-Din, and the Far¬ 
hang-i Anandrddj (1306/1888-9) by Mubammad Pad¬ 
shah Shad. In Iran Rida Kuli Hidayat’s compilation, 
Farhang-i andjuman-dra-yi Ndsiri (1286/1869-70), 
was the most significant, despite his swallowing the 
Dasdtir whole. 

The foundations of modern lexicography in Persian, 
relying on direct recording of the spoken and written 
word, may be said to have been laid in 1874 by J. 
L. Schlimmer’s Terminologie mldico-pharmaceutique 
et anthropologique franfaise-persane. The number of 
present-day Persian dictionaries is legion. Mention 
can be made only of two outstanding but disparate 
ventures: in Europe Fritz Wolff’s Glossar zu Firdosis 
Schahname (1935), with full references, and in Iran 
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the encyclopeadic Lughat-nama, begun by' All Akbar 
Dihkhuda (1879/1956) and continued under the direc¬ 
tion of Muhammad Mu'in and others. 

Bibliography: P. de Lagarde, Persische Stu- 
dien, Gottingen 1884; C. Salemann, Bericht iiber 
die A usgabe des MPjdr i jamdli, Beilage V, Chrono- 
logisches Verzeichnis der Farhange, in Melanges 
Asiatiques, ix, 4 (1888), 505-94; ‘A. A. Dihkhuda 
et al., Lughat-nama, 40, Mukaddima, Tehran 1959, 
178-378; S. I. Baevskiy, Opisanie tadlikskikh i per- 
sidskikh rukopisey Instituta Narodov Azii, vip. 4, 5, 
Moscow 1962-8; F. Tauer, Persian learned literature, 
III, Philology, in J. Rypka et al., History of Iranian 
Literature, Dordrecht 1968, 429-37. 

(D. N. Mackenzie) 

3. Turkish Lexicography. 
a) Oriental Dictionaries. Turkish lexicograp¬ 
hers maintained the arrangement of Arabic and 
Persian dictionaries. 

The first Turkic dictionary is Mahmud al-Kash- 
ghari’s Diwan lughdt al-Turk, written in Baghdad in 
466/1074 (ed. Kilisli Rif'at, Istanbul 1 3 3 3 - 5 /191 5 - 7 ; 
dictionaries based on it by C. Brockelmann 1928, B. 
Atalay 1943). It deals with the standard language 
of the Karakhanid Empire, including a number of 
dialect words. The meanings are given in Arabic and 
illustrated by quotations from Turkic folk poetry. 

Kashghari’s work served as a model for the Kip- 
iak Turkish dictionaries produced in Egypt and Syria 
in the 8th/i4th-9th/i5th centuries (O. Pritsak in 
PhTF, i, 75-6): Abu Hayyan, K. al-Idrak (712/1313, 
ed. A. Caferoglu 1931); the anonymous Tardfuman 
Turki ( 743 / 1343 . not 643/1245. cf. B. Flemming in 
Isl., xliv (1968), 226-9, ed. M. Th. Houtsma 1894); 
Djamal al-Dtn al-Turki, K. Bulghat al-mushtak (8th/ 
14th cent., ed. A. Zajaczkowski 1954-8); the anony¬ 
mous K. al-Tuhfat al-Zakiyya (8th/l4th cent., ed. T. 
Halasi Kun 1942, B. Atalay 1945); the anonymous 
al-Kawanin al-kulliyya (gth/i5th cent., ed. Fuad 
Kdpriilii 1928) and the recently discovered K. al- 
Durra al-mudPa (partial ed. by A. Zajaczkowski in 
RO, xxix (1965). 

In Kh”arazm al-Zamakhshari’s Mukaddimat al- 
adab was popular. No less than 15 manuscript copies 
of this work, provided—fully or partly—with Kh w a- 
razmian Turkic glosses, have survived (Z. V. Togan 
in TM, xiv (1964), 81-92). 

The Caghatay dictionaries were compiled primarily 
to facilitate the reading of the works of Nawa’I (844/ 
1441-906/1501). Their arrangement is alphabetical 
and the items under each letter are entered according 
to the vowel which follows the initial letter. Poetical 
quotations help to illustrate the meanings of a word. 
Important are: Tali' Imam of Herat, BadaV al- 
lughat (Cagh.-Pers., before 912/1506, ed. A. K. Borov¬ 
kov 1961); the anonymous A bushjfa (Cash.-Ottoman, 
first half of the ioth/i6th century, ed. A. Vamb6ry 
1862, V. Vel’yaminov-Zernov 1968); MIrza Mahdi 
Khan. Sanglakh (Cagh.-Pers., ca. 1172/1758, ed. Sir 
G. Clauson i960). 

Ottoman lexicography starts with versified vocab¬ 
ularies, averaging 2,000 Arabic or Persian words ex¬ 
plained in Turkish. These vocabularies, destined to 
be memorized, are divided into /st/'as (sections) in 
which words of similar form or sound are grouped 
together. One of the earliest is the Tuftfe-i Husdmi 
(Pers.-Turk., 802/1399) by Husam, mentioned in the 
Tuh,fe-i Shahidi (see below). Famous were; Firishte- 
oghlu 'Abd al-Latlf (d. before 879/1474), Lughat-i 
Firishteoghlu (Ar.-Turk.), printed in the margins of 
another Ar.-Turk. versified vocabulary, Subfra-i 1 


Sibyan (n.d.); Shahid! Ibrahim Dede, Tuhfe-i Shahidi 
(Pers.-Turk., 920/1514, lith. 1275/1853); Siinbiilzade 
Meljmed Vehbi (d. 1809), Tuhfe-i Vehbi (Pers.-Turk., 
1st ed. 1213/1798) and Nukhbe-i Vehbi (Ar.-Turk., 
1st ed. 1220/1805); Hasan 'Aynl, Nagm al-Diawdhir 
(Ar.-Pers.-Turk., printed 1250/1834-5); Ahmed 'A$im 
(d. 1235/1819), Tubfe-i c A}im (printed, Bulak 1254/ 
1838-9). 

Large dictionaries were also produced. In the 
Arabic-Turkish dictionaries the Arabic words are 
arranged in baits either according to the initial or 
according to the last letter, and, under each bab, 
divided into fafh according to the second and follow¬ 
ing letters. The best known are: Mustafa b. Shams 
al-Din al-Karahisaii, Akhtari Kabir lAkhteri-i Kebir) 
or Lughat-i Akhteri (952/1545), at least 15 editions 
between 1826 and 1906; Ahmed 'A?im, al-Ofriyanus 
al-Basit (1st ed. 1230/1814-1233/1818), the transla¬ 
tion of al-FIruzabadi’s al-Kdmus al-Muhi[; Mebmed 
b. Mustafa al-Wani (Wankulu), Tardfamat Sifia/i al- 
Diawhari (printed by Ibrahim Miiteferriba, 1141- 
1729), the translation of al-Djawhari’s famous at- 
Sifrdb. In the Persian dictionaries the Persian words 
are arranged in bdbs according to the initial letter, 
and within each bab in three sections according to the 
vowel after the first letter. Important are: Ni'mat 
Allah b. Ahmed, Lughat-i Ni’-mat Allah (947/1540, 
unpublished), in which verbs and nouns are dealt 
with separately; Hasan Shu'uri, Farhang-i Shu’-uri 
(1080/1669-1092/1682, printed by Ibrahim Miitefer- 
rika, 1155/1742); Ahmed 'A$im, Tibyan-i nafi c (1st 
ed. 1214/1799-1800), the translation of al-TabrizI’s 
Burhan-i ka(F, with an arrangement as in modern 
dictionaries. The best known Turkish-Arabic-Persian 
dictionary is Es'ad Mebmed Efendi’s Lahdjat al- 
lughdt (1145/1732-3, printed 1216/1801-2). 

b) European Dictionaries. The conquest of 
Constantinople (1453) brought the Ottomans into 
close contact with the West. Owing to various inter¬ 
ests, many dictionaries were produced first by Euro¬ 
pean, later also by Turkish lexicographers. Famous 
dictionaries were: Fr. Meninski, Thesaurus, Vienna 
1680, revised as Lexicon turco-arabico-persicum, 
Vienna 1780; J. D. Kieffer-T. X. Bianchi, Diction- 
naire turc-franfais, Paris 1835-7; J. Th. Zenker, 
Tiirkisch-arabisch-persisches Handwbrterbuch, Leipzig 
1866-76, reprinted 1967; J. W. Redhouse, A Turkish 
and English lexicon, Constantinople 1890, JI921; 
Shams al-DIn Sami, Dictionnaire franfais-turc, Istan¬ 
bul 1299/1882; I. Khloros, Lexikdn tourko-ellenikin, 
Istanbul 1899/1900. Unilingual: Abmed Wefik Pasha, 
Lehdie-i ’■Othmdni, Istanbul 1293/1876; Sh. Sami, 
Kamus-i Turki, Istanbul 1317-8/1899-1900. Eastern 
Turkic: Pavet de Courteille, Dictionnaire turk-orien- 
tal, Paris 1870; Sheykh Suleyman Efendi, Lughat-i 
Caghatay we Tiirki-i ‘Othmdni, Istanbul 1298/ 1881. 

Of the numerous modern dictionaries may be men¬ 
tioned: Fritz Heuser, Heuser-$evket Tiirkisch-deut- 
sches Wbrterbuch, Wiesbaden ,1967; H. C. Hony- 
Fahir Iz, A Turkish-English dictionary, Oxford ,1957; 
eidem, An English-Turkish dictionary, Oxford 1952, 
several new editions, reprinted 1968; New Redhouse 
Turkish-English dictionary, ed. the American Board, 
Istanbul 1968. Unilingual: Turk(e sdzliik, ed. Tiirk 
Dil Kurumu, Ankara ,1969. For more titles see A. 
Caferoglu, Yeni Qag Tiirk dili lugatleri , in 1 st. Vn. Ed. 
Fak. Tiirk Dili ve Edebiyati Dergisi, xiv (1966), 9-52. 

The vast majority of (non-Ottoman) Turkic lan¬ 
guages are spoken in the Soviet Union. Before the 
Soviet period dictionaries of several of these languages 
already existed. However, their systematic investiga¬ 
tion began only after World War I. Today dictionaries 
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of all Turkic languages spoken in the Soviet Union 
and in China, i.e., Altay, Adharbavdiani. Bashkir, 
Cuvash, Gagauz, Karaiay-Balkar, Karaim, Karakal- 
pak, Kazakh. Khakas. Kirgiz, Kumik, Nogay, Shor 
Tatar, Turkoman, Tuvinian, Uzbek, (New) Uighur, 
Yakut, are available, see Slovari, izdannie v SSSR. 
Bibliografileskiy ukazateP, Moscow 1966, 129-162. 
Turcologists set great value on the following: £. K. 
Pekarskiy, Slovak yakutskogo yazlka, i, Petrograd 
1917 (tr. into Turkish, Yakut Sdzlugii, Istanbul 1945), 
ii-iii, Leningrad 1927-30; N. I. Ashmarin, Thesaurus 
linguae Tschuvaschorum , i-ii, Kazan, iii-xvii, Cebok- 
sarl 1928-50; K. K. Yudakhin. Kirgizsko-russkiy 
Slovak, Moscow 1940 (tr. into Turkish, Kirgiz SdzlugU, 
Ankara 1945-8), ^965. 

c) Special Dictionaries. Historical: K. Gran- 
bech, Komanisches Wdrier buck, Copenhagen 1942; 
Tarama Sdzlugii, revised ed., Turk Dil Kurumu, 
Ankara 1963- ; A. Caferoglu, Eski Uygur Tiirkfesi 
Sdzlugii, Istanbul 1968; Drevnetyurkskiy slovar 5 , 
Leningrad 1969; £. Fazllov, Starouzbekskiy yazlk, 
Tashkent 1966-71. Comparative: L. Budagov, Srav- 
nitel’niy slovar y turdsko-tatarskikh nareliy, 2 vols., 
St. Petersburg 1869-71, reprinted 1961; W. Radloff, 
Versuch eines Wdrterbuches der Tiirk-Dialede, 4 vols., 
St. Petersburg 1893-1911, reprinted The Hague i960, 
Moscow 1963; H. KAzim Kadri, TUrk lugati, 4 vols., 
Istanbul 1927-45. Dialect: TUrkiyede Hoik Agzindan 
Sdz Derleme Dergisi, ed. Turk Dil Kurumu, 3 vols., 
Istanbul 1939-47, revised and enlarged ed., Ankara 
1963; G. Jarring, An Eastern Turki-English dialed 
didionary, Lund 1964. Etymological: M. RasSnen, 
Versuch eines etymologischen Wdrterbuchs der Turk- 
sprachen, Helsinki 1969; Sir Gerard Clauson, An ety¬ 
mological didionary of pre-thirteenth-century Turkish, 
Oxford 1972. 

Bibliography (in addition to that in the 
article): Rieu, Turk. Mss., 134-149, 263-9; Blochet, 
Mss. Turcs; F. E. Karatay, Istanbul Universitesi 
Kutiiphanesi Tiirkfe basmalar alfabe katalo§u, 2 
vols., Istanbul 1956; idem, Topkapi Sarayi Muzesi 
Kutiiphanesi Turkfe yazmalar katalo&u, ii, Istanbul 
1961, 3-42; Tarama SdzliigU, i, Ankara 1963, X- 
XCI; J. Benzing, Einfuhrung in das Studium der 
altaischen Philologie und der Turkologie, Wiesbaden 
1953; the bibliographies in PhTF, i; G. Hazai, 
Sovietico-Turcica, Budapest i960, s.v. WdrterbUcher 
(p. 314). (J. Eckmann) 

1£AN [see khan], 

KAN WA-KAN, the name of one of the seven 
post-classical genres of poetry (fann, pi. funUn), 
the others being the silsila, the dubayi or rubaH, the 
muwashshah, the kuma, the mawiliyd and the zadfal 
The genre was devised by the Baghdadi poets 
and its name derives from the formula used by story¬ 
tellers to open their narratives: “there was and there 
was”, i.e., “once upon a time”; originally, in fact, 
the hdn wa-kdn was just a rhyming story and it 
was only later that the term was applied to various 
subjects, particularly those of a moral or didactic 
nature, or to wisdom tales. Always written in dialect¬ 
ical Arabic, it was popular only in the East and es¬ 
pecially in Baghdad. A kin wa-kdn poem is in mono¬ 
rhyme with a long vowel after the raws (see kAfiya] ; 
in each verse the first hemistich is longer than the 
second and the metre is as follows: 

1st hemistich: 

mustafilun, fa'-ilatun, mustafilun, mustafilun 

i I I 

mafdHlun faHlatun mutafdHlun 

I 

mafHUun 


2nd hemistich: 

mustafHlun, faHlatun, mustaf-ilun, fa’-ldn 
•1 

faHlatun 

Bibliography, examples of kdn wa-kdn can 
be found in Ibshlhi, Mustafraf, Bulak 1292, ii, 
273 f. = Cairo 1332, ii, 239 f. = Cairo n.d., ii, 288 f. 
Abu TFida 5 , TaHikh, Istanbul 1286, iv, 158; 
Hurayflsh, al-Rawd al-fdHk, Cairo 1311, 23, 26, 
29. 33 , 34 , 42, 53 , 55 , 71 , 74 , 77 , 80, 86, 135, 137, 
144, 169, 181, 191, 204, 217; Hilll-W. Hoenerbach, 
Die vulgdrarabische Poetik. .., Wiesbaden 1956, 42, 
72, 148-70; M. Tal'at, Ghiyat al-arab fi find’-at 
shiH al-‘Arab, Cairo 1316, 92-110; N. Diyab, 
Ta y rikh dddb al-lugha al-'-arabiyya, Cairo n.d., i, 
129-50; H. Gies, al-Funun al-sab’-a. Ein Beitrag 
zur Kenntnis sieben neuerer arabischer Versarten, 
Leipzig 1879, 53-62. 

(M. Ben Cheneb*) 

ranA [see kuna]. 

KANAMI [see kanem!]. 

KAN'AN, the biblical K'na'an, is a personality 
regarding whom the few extant traditions agree on 
scarcely a single point. Al-Baydawl (ed. Fleischer, i, 
513) mentions him as the father of the famous Nim- 
rud (Numrud according to the LA and the TA); he 
is also regarded as the ancestor of the Kan'aniyyun 
{LA, x, 191) and of the Berbers (al-Mas'udi, Murudf, 
index; al-Dimashkl, Nukhbat al-dahr, ed. Mehren, 
266; Ibn Khaldun, al- c Ibar, vi, 93, 97). Very little 
is known about him. Many believe that the story in 
Sura XI, 44 ff. abi ut a son of Nub who disregarded 
his father’s fervent pleas and refused to take refuge 
in the Ark, thus perishing with the unbelievers, re¬ 
fers to him (al-BaydawI, ad loc. and al-Tha'labl. 
Ki?a? al-anbiyd 5 , Cairo 1324, 36). Al-Tabari (i, 199) 
also mentions a son of Nub called Kan'an who lost 
his life in the Flood, but treats the kur 3 anic verse in 
question as referring to Yam b. Nub (see Tafsir, ad 
loc.), although in i, 199 he identifies the latter with 
Kan'an. 

While Kan'an appears here as a son of Nub and 
Ibn al-Kalbl mentions “Shalum, that is, Kan'an” 
as Nub’s fourth son (in Yakut, iv, 311), in the passage 
parallel to Genesis, ix, 25 (in al-Tabari, op. cit., 212) 
he appears as a son of Ham b. Nub (cf. al-Ya'kubl, i, 
13 ii., 16; cf. also al-Mas'udi, iii, 240, 294). According 
to a third tradition (in Yakut, op. cit.) Kan'an was a 
son of Sam b. Nub, and according to a fourth—but 
unreliable—tradition a son of Kush b. Ham (al- 
Dimashki, op. cit.). 

(B. Joel*) 

KAN'AN PAfiHA [see ken'an pasha], 

KANAT (a.), pi. kanawat, liana, kuni, akniya, 
“canal, irrigation system, water-pipe”. Used also for 
a baton, a lance, etc., the term originally meant 
“reed” [see ka$ab] and it is with this meaning and 
that of “rush” that the word kanii is known in Akka¬ 
dian (cf. Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdwdrter, Leipzig 1915, 
56); becoming kuna in Hebrew and kunyd in Aramaic, 
it passed into Arabic and was also borrowed in Greek 
and Latin in the forms xavvot, xdtvvt) (xdfcvif)), canna; 
by an evolution parallel to that of kanit, the Latin 
word canalis “in the shape of a reed”, acquired the 
meaning of “pipe, canal". 

In Persian kundt is used today especially for those 
underground water pipes which are the subject of 
this article (hydraulic methods in general are dis¬ 
cussed in mA’; bi’r; filAha; see also santara, 
etc.). 
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I. In Iran 

The fcanat, a mining installation or technique 
using galleries or cross-cuts to extract water from 
the depths of the earth, has been described as the 
greatest contribution made by Persians to hydraulics. 
Kandts are a special feature of the Persian plateau, 
where geological conditions are favourable to the 
enrichment of underground pools of water and so 
to the spread of kandts (see further H. Goblot, Le 
probleme de I'eau en Iran, in Orient, xxiii (1962), 46- 
55, also published in an English translation in The 
economic history of Iran 1800-1914, ed. C. Issawi, 
Chicago 1971, 214-19). They are mainly associated 
with large alluvial fans in the piedmont zone between 
the high mountains and the kavir or salt desert, or 
in large alluvial valleys on the desert margin, but 
are also found in the larger intermontane valleys of 
the Zagros Mountains. By means of a gently sloping 
tunnel, which cuts through alluvial soil and passes 
under the water-table into the aquifer, water is 
brought by gravity flow from its upper end, where 
.it seeps into the gallery, to a ground surface outlet 
and irrigation canal at its lower end. In eastern and 
south-eastern Persia, Afghanistan, and Balufistan 
these installations are known as kdriz. 

The origin of the techniques used in the construc¬ 
tion of kandts is to be sought in the old kingdom of 
Urartu around Lake Urumiyya (Rida’iyya in north¬ 
western Persia) (R. J. Forbes, Studies in ancient 
technology, Leiden 1955-8, i, 153 ff.). A kandt built 
by Sennacherib (705-681 B.C.), whose father, Sargon 
II, claims to have learnt the secret of tapping under¬ 
ground water in his campaign against Urartu, still 
carries water to the city of Erbil (J. Laessae, Re¬ 
flections on modern and ancient oriental waterworks, 
in Journal of Cuneiform Studies, vii (1953), 5-26). 
With the establishment of the Achaemenian empire 
kandts appear to have spread westwards to the Medi¬ 
terranean and Egypt and southwards to Oman 
and Southern Arabia. In Egypt kandts, probably built 
during the Persian occupation, have been found in 
the Kharga oasis and Matruh (A. T. Olmstead, His¬ 
tory of the Persian empire, Chicago 1948, 224; H. J. L. 
Beadnell, A n Egyptian oasis: an account of the oasis 
of Kharga in the Libyan desert, with special reference 
to its history, physical geography, and water supply, 
London 1909, 171; idem. Remarks on the pre-historic 
geography and underground waters of Kharga oasis, 
in Geographical Journal, 1933, 128-39; G. W. Murray, 
Water from the desert: some ancient Egyptian achieve¬ 
ments, in Geographical Journal, 1955, 171-81; G. F. 
Walpole, An ancient subterranean aqueduct west of 
Matruh, in Survey of Egypt, Cairo 1932). The second 
major diffusion of kandts took place in the early 
centuries of Islam, when they were introduced into 
Spain by the Umayyads of Spain (see J. O. Asin, 
Historia del nombre “Madrid”, Madrid 1959) and 
thence to Marrakesh, where they are known as khet- 
taras or rhettaras, the Canary Islands, Mexico and 
Chile (C. Troll, Qanat Bewasserung in der alten und 
neuen Welt, in Mitteilungen der Osterreichischen geo- 
graphischen Gesellschaft, 1963, 313-30; idem, Tech¬ 
niques agricoles, milieu naturel et Histoire de VHuma- 
nite, in Bull, de la societi giographique de Liege, 
December 1967). In the 4th/ioth eentury they spread 
to southern Algeria, where they are called foggara 
(fakkara). They are also found in the Damascus oasis, 
east of the River Jordan near Shunat Nimrun, south¬ 
east of Riyadh at al-Khardj, north of Dhahran at 
al-Katif, in Cyprus and in the Turfan oasis, where 
the technique was apparently introduced in the 18th 
century (M. Cable and F. French, The Gobi desert, 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV 


New York 1944, 184-5. See further C. Troll and C. 
Braun, Madrid, Die Wasserversorgung der Stadt 
durch Qanate im Laufe der Geschichte, in Abhand- 
lungen des mathematisch-naturwissenschaftlichen 
Klasse, Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Lite- 
ratur, Mainz, 1972, No. 5, 105-90 for a discussion of 
the geographical disposal of flandts). 

Kandts are constructed by specialists called mu- 
kannis (Cahkhu in Kirman and Yazd, cf. Muhammad 
Mufid, Diami-i Mufidi, ed. Iradj Afshar, Tehran 
1961, i, 127; Iskandar Beg, c Alamara-yi C A bbdsi, 
Isfahan 1956, i, 473; kumush, Hasan b. Muhammad b. 
Hasan al-Kummi, Ta'rikh-i Kumm, tr. into Persian 
by Hasan b. c Ali b. Hasan b. 'Abd al-Malik, ed. Say- 
yid Dialal al-Din TehranI, Tehran 1934, 42; c Alo¬ 
mar d-yi c Abbdsi, i, 473; Kdrizkan in Afghanistan; and 
Kumushkan in Kurdistan), whose knowledge and skill 
are largely passed from father to son. The inhabitants 
of certain districts, notably Yazd, are highly rated 
for their skill as mufrannis. The traditional techniques 
of the mukanni are described in a 5th/nth century 
Arabic work, Anbdf al-miyd 1 al-khafiyya, by Abu 
Bakr Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Hasib al-Karadji, 
whose patron was Abu Ghanim b. Muhammad, the 
wazir of Manucibr b. Wushmgir. This work was 
printed in Haydarabad, Deccan, in 1940, and an ab¬ 
breviated translation entitled The construction of sub¬ 
terranean water supplies during the A bbaside caliphate, 
was published by F. Krenkow in 1951 (Transactions 
of the Glasgow University Oriental Society, xiii, 23- 
32). In 1966 a Persian translation, with the title 
Istikhradf-i abha-yi panhdni, by Husayn Khadiv 
Djam appeared in Tehran. This clarifies some of the 
difficulties in the published Arabic text. Al-Karadji 
states in his preface that he had referred to various 
books by earlier writers on the exploitation of sub¬ 
terranean water and found them lacking. No craft 
was more beneficial than that which was concerned 
with the exploitation of subterranean water, because 
by its help the earth was made to flourish, men’s 
lives achieved order, and abundant benefit accrued 
(/ stikhradf-i abha-yi panhdni, 2). His account makes 
clear that the techniques employed by muftannis were 
mining techniques. 

The first step in making a kandt is to sink a trial 
shaft (gamdna) to prove the presence and depth of 
the ground-water-table. The choice of location of the 
trial shaft is affected by the slope of the land, general 
topographical conditions, variations in vegetation, 
and the site of the land to be irrigated or the settle¬ 
ment to be provided with domestic water (cf. Istikh- 
rddf-i abha-yi panhdni, on the indications by which 
the presence of underground water can be recognised, 
19 ff.). When the trial shaft is sunk and water 
reached, the mukanni then has to determine whether 
the well has struck a constant flow of water in an 
impermeable stratum (db-i kahri). If this is the case, 
the alignment and slope of the kandt from this shaft, 
which becomes the mother well (mddar (ah), to the 
point where the kandt is to come to the surface above 
the land which is to be irrigated, has then to be 
established. If the gradient is too steep, the water 
will flow too fast and erode the walls and the tunnel 
will fall in. Work on the kandt usually begins at the 
lower end, i.e., where the water of the kandt is to come 
to the surface. The mulfanni, using a small pick and 
shovel, digs back towards the mother well, though 
occasionally work is begun simultaneously at both 
ends. One of the most difficult problems of the mu¬ 
kanni is to avoid the rush of water when the tun¬ 
nel enters the water-bearing section and a break¬ 
through is made (cf. Istakhradi-i dbha-yi panhdni, 
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on the digging of the trial shaft or garndna, 35). 

Vertical shafts are sunk from the surface to the 
tunnel every 20-150 yards or so, or are sunk first 
and then connected by a tunnel. The cross-section 
of a tunnel is usually elliptical with a height of ca. 
4 ft. and a width of ca. 2 l /«-3 ft. It is usually un¬ 
lined, but if it passes through soft soil, baked clay 
hoops (kaval, nay, tanbusha) are used to prevent col¬ 
lapse (cf. Istikhradi, 54 ff., 60 ff.). The vertical shafts 
are approximately 2 ft. 6 in. in diameter and their 
upper portions are strengthened by mud or stone 
linings. Their purpose is to give ventilation and to 
enable the soil excavated to be hauled to the surface 
in a bucket by a windlass. If the shaft is unusually 
deep a second windlass may be set halfway down in 
a niche. Round each shaft a ring of soil accumulates, 
and from the air the kandt has the appearance of a 
line of small craters. On the whole, in those parts 
of Persia where kandts are found in abundance, and 
also in Baluiistan and Afghanistan, conditions are 
favourable to the digging of wells and galleries by 
the methods and tools used by tnukannis. The gravel 
of which the soil is largely composed crumbles easily 
under the pickaxe with no need of explosives or, at 
a normal pace, of extraordinary effort. Caving-in on 
a large scale is rare, though minor subsidence is com¬ 
mon. The mukanni carries a castor-oil lamp to test 
the ventilation, and if the air does not keep the flame 
alight another shaft is built (cf. Istikhradi, 57-8). 
Al-Karadjl describes protective clothing suitable for 
the mukanni (59). 

The gradient of a kandt is established by the use 
of a spirit-level suspended between two pieces of 
cord, each about to yards long. It varies from t: 
1,000 or 1:1,500 in a short kandt, but in a long ka¬ 
ndt is nearly horizontal (cf. Istikhradi-i dbhd-yi pan- 
hdni, which discusses three types of levelling instru¬ 
ments, or tardz, used by mukannis and a fourth in¬ 
vented by the author, 64 ff.). Al-Karadjl states that 
the gradient should be 1 dhird c per farsakh, i.e., rather 
less than seems to be the general practice (115). The 
length of kandts varies. Some are quite short, but 
kandts of 5-10 miles are common and some may be 
20 miles or more, as is the case with several in Yazd 
and Kirman. The depth of the mother well varies: 
shallow ones may be less than 25 ft., while many 
are as much as 150-350 ft. The deepest known mother 
well is at Gunabad in eastern Persia and is 1,000 ft. 
deep. 


The discharge of the water of kandts varies ac¬ 
cording to ground-water characteristics, the nature 
of the soil and the season. Those which tap a perma¬ 
nent aquifer tend to have a constant flow throughout 
the year. If a kandt does not tap a stable ground- 
water source or is in porous soil, its flow may be 
reduced to virtually nothing in summer, or in a dry 
year. The water of such kandts is known as ab-i ruH. 
The flow of some kandts may reach 400 gallons a 
minute, but that of most is much smaller, dropping 
to 30 gallons a minute or less. It is a disadvantage 
of the kandt system that the water, since it flows 
all the year round, may be wasted when irrigation 
is not needed. 

Regular cleaning and repair of kandts is required, 
though the frequency with which this is necessary 
varies with the soil and the configuration of the land 
(cf. Istikhradi, 120 ff. on the maintenance of kandts). 
They are subject to damage and destruction by flash 
floods. The shafts are sometimes covered by a slab 
of stone to prevent them being filled by blown sand 
(see also below.) 

In 1962 a distinguished French water engineer, 
M. Henri Goblot, estimated that about half the land 
under cultivation in Persia was irrigated by kandts, 
while some of the crops under dry farming in the 
plateau would not have been cultivated if the con¬ 
struction of a kandt had not made it possible to estab¬ 
lish a village in the neighbourhood. The total number 
of kandts is variously thought to be between 30,000 
and 50,000 (see further H. Goblot, Le problime de I’eau 
en Iran, op. cit.). Dr. Esmail Feylessoufi, writing in 
1958, put the number at the lower figure, of which 
he believed some 22,000 to be in running condition, 
and their estimated discharge to be 560 cubic metres 
per second (Underground water kanats and deep wells 
in Iran, publication of the Independent Irrigation Ad¬ 
ministration, Tehran 1958, 9 ff.). M. Goblot accepts 
a rather higher figure, namely 40,000, with a total 
discharge of 600-700 cubic metres per second (see 
also idem, Le role de I’lran dans les techniques de I’eau, 
in Technique: review de I’enseignement technique, 155-6 
(January/February 1962), 12). 

Kandts have played an immensely important role 
in Persia, both in contributing to the spread of cul¬ 
tivation and also in influencing the site and nature of 
settlements. Hamadan, Kazwln, Tehran, Nishapur, 
Kirman, Yazd (cf. the legend of the foundation of 
Yazd by Alexander, which was preceded by the 
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making of a kandt, Muhammad Mufid, Didmi^-i Mu- 
fidi, iii, 731-2), and many other towns owe their 
existence to kanats. Until 1930, the water supply of 
Tehran, the modern capital, was provided by twelve 
kanats. In some districts there is a heavy concentra¬ 
tion of kanats. Aerial photos, for example, showed 
that there was a total of 266 kanats in the Varamin 
plain, twenty-five miles south-east of Tehran, in the 
late 1950s (P. Beaumont, Qanats in the Varamin 
plain, Iran, in The institute of British geographers, trans¬ 
actions and papers, 1968, publication no. 45, 172). 
From the point where a kandt comes to the surface, 
fields and gardens spread out round it and its branch 
canals, and settlements grow up along or near the 
kandt, their size and number depending upon the 
volume of its flow. 

Sometimes the ownership of the kandt is in the 
same hands as the land which it waters. Sometimes 
the different parcels of land have a prescriptive right 
to the water of a kandt with or without the payment 
of dues. Frequently the ownership of the land and of 
the kandt is in different hands and the water is bought 
and sold. Many kanats are wakf property or khalisa 
(cf. a nishdn granting tax immunities to Faydabad, 
Balkh, which states that four dang s of any kandt 
brought into operation belonged to the diwdn, H. R. 
Roemer, Staatsschreiben der Timuridemeit, Wies¬ 
baden 1952, 18 b). 

The distribution of the water of a kandt is based 
on time. The rotation period varies from kandt to 
kandt, and the order in which the different parcels 
of land receive the water is sometimes permanent and 
sometimes settled from year to year by the drawing 
of lots or some other method. Normally land higher 
up has the right to water before land lower down. 
The shares are often fragmented into very small units 
of time. If the flow of a kandt is considerable and 
those having a right to the use of its water numerous, 
the distribution of the water is likely to be under 
an official known as the mirab, who is chosen by 
the joint users, or, in the case of a khalisa kandt, 
by the government, and is paid by a special due. 
The division of the water of some kanats through 
branch canals goes back many years: that of one in 
ArdistJn is reputed to have originated in Mongol 
times. 

The need for the careful regulation of the water 
of a kandt among the various parcels of land it waters, 
or between the inhabitants of a town for which it 
provides domestic water, and the need to keep it 
in good repair impose a certain solidarity upon the 
users, though this does not prevent frequent, and 
sometimes bloody, disputes over the use of its water, 
or usurpation of this by those higher up to the dis¬ 
advantage of those lower down. The maintenance of 
a kandt in the case of joint ownership clearly poses 
certain problems, but there are numerous instances 
of kanats owned by over a hundred persons being 
successfully operated. A substantial body of law con¬ 
cerning kanats, based partly on custom and partly 
on the Sharing, has grown up over the centuries. This 
includes especially the question of the harim, i.e., 
the land bordering a kandt in which another well or 
kandt cannot legally be sunk, and access to kanats 
(see Istikhradf-i abha-yi panhdni, 42 ff.). Some of 
this law goes back to pre-Islamic times. Gardlzi men¬ 
tions that c Abd A 115 h b. Tahir (governor of Khu¬ 
rasan 213/828-230/844) assembled the fukaha 5 from 
Khurasan and 'Irak to write a book on kanats and 
rules for the distribution of their water, since dis¬ 
putes were continually taking place over them. He 
states that the book which resulted from their la¬ 


bours, the Kitab al-kuni, was extant in his day (Zayn 
al-akhbar, ed. Muhammad Nazim, Berlin 1928, 8). In 
modern times customary law and the Sharing have 
been supplemented or superseded by the civil law 
and governmental regulations (see further A. K. S. 
Lambton, Landlord and Peasant, London 1953 and 
eadem, The Persian Land reform 1962-1966, Oxford 
1969). 

There is frequent mention in histories of the re¬ 
pair of old kanats, and the making of new ones by 
rulers and others. The upkeep of irrigation works 
(which included kanats) was, indeed, one of the tradi¬ 
tional functions of the ruler. There are also records 
of the destruction of kanats by acts of war. In re¬ 
cent years, as a result of the use of power-operated 
wells in regions formerly watered entirely or partly 
by kanats, and the construction of dams controlling 
surface irrigation water, the ground-water table has 
fallen, and many kanats (whose flow is governed by 
the height of the water table) have become dry or 
their flow has been seriously depleted, (cf. P. Beau¬ 
mont, Qanats in the Varamin plain, 177 ff. and idem, 
Qanat systems in Iran, in Bull, of the International 
association of scientific hydrology, xvi, 1.3/1971, 40). 
Kanats, however, still remain the principal, and some¬ 
times the only, source of irrigation and domestic 
water supply in many parts of Persia, but in the 
more densely populated districts they have lost their 
importance as the main suppliers of water. 

Oman and Trucial Oman. A considerable number 
of kanats, or aflddf (sing, faladf) as they are known, 
some in operation, others abandoned, are to be found 
in Oman, Trucial Oman, and Bahrein. Many of them 
are sited near wadis and the alignment is often ad¬ 
jacent or parallel to the wadi bed. They are liable 
to damage in time of flood. For this reason the ver¬ 
tical shafts are frequently covered by stone slabs to 
lessen the danger of destruction. Tradition attributes 
the building of aflddf to Sulayman b. Da J ud. It seems 
probable that, in fact, the kandt system in Oman was 
developed first in Achaemenian and then in Sasanian 
times, while many kanats appear to have been re¬ 
stored under Ya'ariba rule (see further J. C. Wilkin¬ 
son, Arab settlement in Oman-, the origins and de¬ 
velopment of the tribal pattern and its relationship to 
the imamate, unpublished Ph. D. thesis, Oxford 1969). 
One of the aflddf of IskI is by tradition supposed 
to have been destroyed by Hadjdjadj b. Yusuf [q.v.] 
during his expedition against Oman. At the present 
day the technique of making aflddf is confined to 
certain groups of the ‘Awamir tribe. 

In general the kanats of Oman are neither so deep 
nor so long as those in Persia. At Nizwa there is 
a faladf the mother well of which is ca. 60 ft. deep; 
in the Buraymi oasis, which is irrigated by aflddf, 
the longest is ca. 9 km. In Central Oman an inverted 
syphon (eharrak falldh) is used in kandt building to 
cross wadis. There is considerable variation over the 
ownership of the aflddf, their administration, and 
the distribution of their water. In some cases the 
ownership of the faladf and the land it irrigates is 
in the same hands, but more often it is separate 
and the water is bought and sold. A special feature 
of the aflddf in Oman is that a share of the water 
belongs to the faladf, the revenue from which is de¬ 
voted to its upkeep. Many aflddf have a special book 
recording the ownership, sale and distribution of the 
water. The rotation period of the water varies from 
faladf to faladf. It is measured by the sun by day 
and the stars by night. The water is divided into 
shares called bdda and subdivided into rabi'-a, kdma, 
athar, and kiyds. The official in charge of the water 
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distribution is commonly known as the ‘art/, who, 
in some cases, has under him a subordinate official 
or officials, known as biddr. Another official, the 
wakil, is normally in charge of the upkeep of the 
faladj. The ‘art/ and the wakil, who are elected by 
the owners of the water, are paid by dues or a share 
of the water. 
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(A. K. S. Lambton) 

II. In Arab Countries. 

The Persian word kahrezl karez (see Vullers, Lex. 
pers.-lat., ii, 767, 927; Desmaisons, s.v.), which was 
originally applied to underground irrigation systems 
before being replaced by k<tndt, passed into Arabic 
in the form $ihridH$uhdridi, which generally desig¬ 
nates a cistern, k&nat having a wider current use. 
Yakut (s.v. kandt) believes that the kura of al-Kanat 
(in the Sindjar region of the Djazlra) took its name 
from underground water pipes, and these have been 
found near Karyatayn on the ancient road from 
Damascus to Palmyra (Moritz, Die antike Topogra¬ 
phic der Palmyrene, in Abb. Pr. Ak., iv (1889), 12); 


and in Paysans de Syrie et du Proche-Orient (Paris 
1946, 283 and fig. 85), J. Weulresse notes that near 
Djarud (in the Damascus region) there are draining 
systems of 8 to 10 km. long, sunk at a level of 10 to 
12 m., sometimes terminating in underground reser¬ 
voirs whence the water is drawn by norias. Basing 
his observations on al-Nabulusi’s Rihla, J. Nasrallah 
(Voyageurs et pilerins au Qalamdn, in B.Et.Or., x 
(1943-4), 26) reports that a village named al-$ali- 
biyya, which lies between Yabrud and al-Nabk (north 
of Damascus), had a kandt which, legend has it, 
dried up when a Maghribi whom the village people 
; had made unwelcome cast a spell on it; the ruin of 
the whole locality ensued. The same writer notes 
that the clearing of the kandt begun shortly before 
the Second World War restored the prosperity of the 
region. 

Methods of underground canalization spread from 
Iran to the Yemen and thence to HidjSz where the 
canals were called kifdma (pL kafdHm). Among 
various meanings, this term, according to al-A$ma‘I 
(apud LA and TA, rad. k-z-m-, cf. Yakut, s.v. kandt), 
especially designates a series of wells sunk at a 
certain distance from one another and linked by a 
gallery (kandt) laid out at a level that does not tap 
the underground water. The water tapped by this 
method flows gently towards the centre of habitation 
it supplies or irrigates. The water outlet is known as 
a fakir (pi .fukur), but this term (cf. LA and TA, rad. 
f-k-r) is also used for a well or a group of wells linked 
by a gallery, that is, it is practically synonymous with 
kiqdma. 

Al-Asma‘i’s description corresponds to a method 
which consists of tapping underground water, from 
an altitude higher than that of the intake point, by 
means of a series of wells linked by a gallery high 
enough to permit a stooping man to move through it 
(1 m. to 1.50 m.). Such a technique has the virtue 
of dispensing with machinery to raise well water to 
the level of the ground, reducing loss due to evapora¬ 
tion, tapping the seepage water, and finally of giving 
a gentle, regular incline to the underwater draining 
system, less steep than that at ground level. 

That the Romans may have known of this tech¬ 
nique is suggested by remains found in the Kayrawan 
region in Tunisia (see M. Solignac, Recherches sur les 
installations hydrauliques de Kairouan et des steppes 
tunisiennes du VII• au XI• silcle ( J.-C .), in AIEO 
Alger, (1952), 1-272, esp. 60 ff.), but the Arab 
origin of their works in North Africa is not in doubt. 
They have been found in Tunisia near Gafsa (Bur- 
seaux, L’Oasis d’El-Guettar, ses ressources, sa dtca- 
dence, in RT, (1910), 364-73), among the Nafzawa, 
where they are called khridja, and even in the im¬ 
mediate vicinity of Tunis (see M. Solignac, Travaux 
hydrauliques haftides de Tunis, in R. Afr. (1936), 
517-80). 

The method employed in the Algerian oases oi 
Touat, Gourara, Suf, Mzab, Tidikelt and Figuig (Fi- 
djldj) is called foggara{< fakkara), pi. fgagir, which 
seems to come from the same root as fakir, although 
f-dj-r and f-w-r are also possible. Described many 
years ago by J. Brunhes (Les oasis du Souf et du 
M’zab, in La Geographic, v (1902), 180), they consist 
of underground canals sunk at a depth of 8 to 55 m., 
connected to the exterior by shafts originally designed 
to collect rainwater; at the outlet the main canal 
branches out so that gardens can be irrigated. 

In the central Sahara and at FazzJn a pump well 
is called a khaffara (pi. kkfafzr), implying the notion 
of movement to and fro, but in Morocco this term 
is applied to the underground draining systems 
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existing in Tafiialt, here and there in other regions, 
and especially in MarrSkush. Wells sunk to a depth 
of 40 m. at the outset and spaced out at 10 to 20 m. 
on average, with shafts set out at similar distances 
over a total course of 4 to 5 km., are linked as before 
with a gallery at a slope of about 1%. Water from 
the aquiferous stratum and stream-level was distrib¬ 
uted by conduits lined with stonework and earthen¬ 
ware (fiddiis; Sp. arcaduz) for use in irrigating gar¬ 
dens and as drinking water. There were around 350 
khtaf^r >n Marrakesh but some of them are now in 
ruins (see G. Deverdun, Marrakech, Rabat 1959, 
15-7, 85-90 and index; Guides Bleus, Maroc, s.v. 
Marrakech). 

Al-Idrlsl (ed. and tr. Dozy and De Goeje, 68/78) 
states that this technique was introduced into the 
Almoravid capital by a muhaniis by the name of 
c Ubayd/‘Abd Allah b. Yunus; G. S. Colin (La noria 
marocaine, in Hespiris, xiv (1932), 38) believes that 
he must have been a Jew from the oases of Touat 
and Gourara, but J. Oliver Asin’s researches (His- 
toria del nombre “Madrid”, Madrid 1959) throw new 
light on the problem raised by al-Idrisi’s note: it 
is in fact probable that the Arab name of Spain’s 
present capital, Madjrit, is formed from a Latin 
suffix etum and the word madfrd, which designates 
precisely those underground conduits of which 
traces have been found in the subsoil of Madrid; 
thus it is within the bounds of possibility that the 
engineer of Marrakush originated from al-Andalus. 
Khfafer have also been noted in Ifni and the same 
system was known in the Canary Isles and, in the 
Mediterranean, in Cyprus (cf. Oliver Asin, op. cit., 365). 

Bibliography. Among works cited in the 
article, the works of G. S. Colin, La noria maro¬ 
caine el les machines hydrauliques dans le mnnde 
arabe, in Hespiris, xiv/i (1932), and that of J. 
Oliver Asm are fundamental and also contain full 
bibliographies. See also J. Brunhes, L’irrigation. . ., 
Paris 1902; Bull. Etudes arabes, no. 40 (Nov.-Dee. 
1948), 208-13 ami no- 4 1 (Jan.-Feb. 1949), 11-2. 

(Ed.) 

kanawAt, pi. of kanat [q.v.], is found as a 
toponym in Syria. It designates particularly “a canal 
of Roman origin which leaves the Barada upstream 
from Rabwa on the right bank, and divides into five 
branches which pass across Damascus, supplying the 
southern part of the city with water” (Ibn ‘Asakir, 
Description de Damas, tr. N. Eliss6eff, Damascus 
1959 , 252). 

Kanawat is also the name of a place that lies 85 
km. south of Damascus, on the west slope of the 
IJawran. Because of its wealth of water this very 
ancient settlement cannot be identified with the 
biblical Renat (Num. xxxii, 42; 1 Chron. ii, 23). 
Kanawat (KavaOa, Canatha) enjoyed great prosperity 
in the first centuries of the Christian era; magnificent 
ruins dating from the Roman period still stand there. 
Under Trajan, the construction of a new canal is 
mentioned, but this was almost certainly the repair 
of an ancient one. The upper town still possesses an 
ancient water conduit in a good state of repair. 

Bibliography. Burckhardt, Reisen in Syrien 
und Palastine, Weimar 1823 f., 157 f.; Seetzen, 
Reisen dutch Syrien..., Berlin 1854-9, 79 f., iv, 
51-4; J. Porta, Five years in Damascus, London 
1885, ii, 90 f.; Le Strange, Palestine under the 
Moslems, London 1890, 586; M. von Oppenheim, 
Vom Mittelmeer zum persisch. Golf, i, Berlin 1899, 
194; P. Thomsen, Loca sancta, Halle 1907, 76-7; 
Moritz in Pauly-Wissowa, x, 1956; Baedeker, 
Pdlestina und Syrien, s.v. (M. Streck*) 


KANAWDJ or KANNAWDJ (Sanskrit Kanaa- 
kubdja; known to the Arabic geographers as Ran- 
nawdj, Rinnawdj, the latter form used also in ffudtid 
al- c Alam), town in Farrukhabad district, Uttar 
Pradesh, India, 27°3’ N., 79°56’ E., formerly also the 
surrounding district. It has been identified, not 
beyond question, with Ptolemy’s Kdvayopa/Kava- 
yoSa; it is certainly referred to in the travels of Fa- 
Hsien (A.D. 405) as a city under the Guptas, and as a 
capital and great Buddhist centre at the time of 
Hsiian Ts’ang’s travels, circa A.D. 641, when under 
the great Harjavardhana it had become the chief 
town of the Pancala country. As the capital of the 
Gurdjara-PratihSra dynasty (Hudud al-’-Alam, s.v. 
Jurz) it exercised strong control over north and 
north-west India from the Satladj to Bihar, bordered 
on the west by Sind; and it is presumably against 
this "kingdom” of Ranawdj rather than against the 
town that Muhammad b. Rasim, the conqueror of 
Sind, is alleged by the Cac-ndma to have made war. 
At the time of the Ghaznawid invasions of the 6th/ 
12th century, when north India was ruled over by 
numerous petty kingdoms, the Ranawdj region was 
under the Gahadawala Radjputs; together with 
Malwa, Kalindjar, Dahgan and Bada’un, Ranawdj 
bore the brunt of the Ghaznawid attacks (Mas'ud 
Sa c d Salman, Diwdn, 28, 219, 247, 262-65, 307, 397). 
Muslim colonies at Ranawdj and other of these 
places seem to have existed from the times of these 
incursions. Under the Ghurids the Gahadawala power 
was at first a formidable opponent, and Ranawdj was 
not annexed to the early sultanate until 595/1198-9; 
the hold seems to have been insecure, for it was 
necessary for Iltutmish to attack it again later — 
presumably decisively, for a few years later we find 
his young grandson ‘Ala 5 al-DIn Mas'ud appointing 
a cousin, Djalal al-Din, to the governorship of 
Ranawdj in 640/1243. Thereafter it figures fre¬ 
quently in the histories of Rhaldjl and Tughlukid 
times, doubtless on account of its strategic importan¬ 
ce on the banks of the Ganges; Ibn Battuta refers to 
it as well built and strongly fortified, and mentions 
its sugar trade. Ranawdj figures as one of 23 provinces 
in the time of Muhammad b. Tughluk (Masalik al- 
Absar, Eng. tr. Spies, Aligarh 1943, 16). 

Towards the end of the 8th/i4th century Ranawdj 
was one of the centres of activity of the Hindu 
"rebels” against whom Malik Sarwar was despatched 
in 796/1394; and, in his new governorship which was 
soon to become the sultanate of Djawnpur, he was in 
charge of a region extending from Ranawdj to Bihar. 
When the sultanat al-shark achieved independence 
from Dihll, Ranawdj, as its westernmost stronghold, 
was often a point of contention between the sultanates 
of Dihll and Djawnpur, and there were many battles 
in its vicinity. The town was taken by Mahmud 
Tughluk in 804/1401-2, who held it as his temporary 
capital (probably with the connivance of the SharkI 
ruler) against his recalcitrant wazir Mallu Ikbal 
Khan Lodi [q.v .]; after the death of the latter it was 
recovered by the Sharkis in 809/1407 (Ta’rikh-i 
Mubarak Shahi, 175). It again figured in the Dihll- 
Djawnpur conflicts at the time of Bahlul Lodi versus 
Husayn Shah SharkI, and Sikandar Lodi versus his 
brother Barbak [see sharki]. 

Humayun took Ranawdj for his father Babur in the 
campaigns of 932/1526, to lose it, and his kingdom, 
to Shgr Sh 5 h 14 years later. After the Mughal restora¬ 
tion the history of Ranawdj seems to have been 
largely peaceful, and the AHn-i Akbari records it as 
the headquarters town of sarkar. In the I2th/i8th 
century, with the decline of the Mughal power, 
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Kanawdj was variously in the hands of the NawwSbs 
of Farrukhabad, the Nawwabs of Awadh, and oc¬ 
casionally the Marafhas. 

Kanawdj appears as a mint town, Kannawdj c urf 
Shfrgarh, under Sher Shah and the later Suris; its 
name was changed by Akbar to Shahgarh, although 
under the later Mughals it appears as ShShabad. 

Its monuments are poorly described, although 
there are many tombs and shrines in the neighbour¬ 
hood. The Djami' mosque, built by Ibrahim Shark!, 
using much Hindu and Djayn temple spoil, shows the 
westernmost extension of the Shark! style [see 
Djawnpur. and Hind, Architecture]. 

Bibliography: In addition to references in the 
article: Istakhrl, 9; Ibn Hawkal ( BGA ), 14, 227; 
Mukaddasi, 477-8, 480, 485; Mas'udi, Murudf, i, 
162, 178, 372, 374 (= tr. Sprenger, 175, 193, 380, 
382; = tr. Pellat, index); al-Biruni, India, ed. 
Sachau, n, 97; tr. 21, 199; Ibn al-Athir, ix, 186, 
217 f.; M. Reinaud, Mim. sur I'lnde, Paris 1849, 
136-43; idem, Glog. d'Aboulfida, i, pp. cccxxxvi f., 
ccclviii, ii/2, 120; Relations de voyages et textes 
glogr., tr. G. Ferrand, i, ii, Paris 1913-14, index s.v. 
Kanudj; J. Marquart, P.ranSahr, Berlin 1901, 
263-5; Walters, Yuan Chwang, London 1904; 
McCrindle, Ancient history of Ptolemy, Bombay 
1885; Beal, Travels of Buddhist pilgrims, London 
1869. 

(M. Longworth Dames—[J. Burton-Page]) 
KANBANIYA (also kanbAniya, with kan- 
faniya once attested in the Calendrier de Cordoue), 
from Spanish campaha, in general denotes in Spanish 
Arabic usage, the countryside, but in particular 
the Campifla, sc. the vast, gently-undulating plain 
which forms the southern part of the kura of Cordova; 
al-Idrisi, Description de VAfrique et de VEspagne, ed. 
and tr. Dozy-De Goeje, 174, 209, makes it an iklim 
whose capital was Cordova and its main towns al- 
Zahra’, Ecija, Baena, Cabra and Lucena. After 
leaving the capital, the approach to it was first 
through the Bab al-Kantara and across the Roman 
bridge spanning the Guadalquivir near the caliphal 
palace and the great mosque, and then through the 
famous Rabad [}.».]; several roads then ran across 
its expanse. In addition to cereals and fruit, this 
fertile plain produced a celebrated variety of grapes 
called hanbani. The plain was much used for hunting, 
and the upper ranks of Cordovan society liked to 
reside in the numerous country houses (munya) 
built there; moreover, the Christians themselves had 
churches there. 

The Campifla’s strategic situation made it a route 
for the passage of troops to attack Cordova in times 
of trouble, and is specially mentioned in regard to 
the revolt of 'Umar b. Hafsun [q.v.], who managed 
to capture the fortress of Bulay (Poley = Aguilar 
de la Frontera), from which he was able to send out 
expeditions, lay waste the agricultural lands and 
seriously threaten the capital’s food supplies. 

Bibliography: E. lAvi-Provemjal, Hist, de 
I'Esp. Mus., index and bibl. cited there; R. 
Castejon, Cordoba califal, in Boletin Acad. Cdrdoba 
(1929), 257; the Arabic geographers dealing with 
Muslim Spain (Yakut cites a village called Kanban, 
which he seems to have formed from the nisba of 
al-Kanbanl, but he also mentions the Kanbaniya). 
See also al-andalus, kurtuba. (Ed.) 

KANBAYA [see khambAyat]. 

KANBOH [see Supplement]. 

SAND [see sukkar], 

SANDAbIL (the earliest form of the name found 
in Arabic works), GandjAbA (current from the 16th 


century), or GandAvA (the form found in classical 
Balufi poetry of the 15th century and widely used 
since the 18th century) was a town standing on a high 
elevation (Baladhuri, Futuh al-buldan, 445), alone on 
a desolate plain (Istakhrl, Cairo 1966, 106; Ibn 
Hawkal, Beirut 1962, 281), and from it routes led 
west to Kuzdar, north to Mastandj, east to Multan 
and south to Man?ura (cf. Ibn Khurradadhbih. 
Leiden ed., 55-6; Istakhrl. 106, 179; Ibn Hawkal, 
282; Mukaddasi, Leiden ed., 456). Only the modern 
Gandava, situated 28°37' N and 67°29' E in the 
Kafthi district of Balucistan Province, Pakistan, 
answers this description in all details. It stands on a 
hill 321 ft. high, at the head of the flat, desolate plain 
of Kacfhi, and from it the old routes lead in the 
directions specified in the sources (see Elliot and 
Dowson, History of India as told by its own historians, 
London 1867, i, 385). 

The founding of Kandabll was ascribed to the 
legendary Bahman Ardashlr “to demarcate the 
boundary between the Indians (Sindians) and the 
Turks” ( Mudfmal al-tawdrikh, 117-8), between 
Turan or KaykSn and the flat Budha country of the 
Sindian people (YSkut, Mu’-djam, s.v. Kandabll). In 
the seventh century, Budha included within its 
boundaries the present district of Kacihi and the 
western areas of the districts of Jacobabad, Sukkur, 
Larkana and Dadu ( Fathnama-i Sind, 15, 39, 125). 
Kandabll was the chief town in the northern part, 
while the capital was at Kakaradj (= Kakar, in Dadu 
district) in the more fertile southern part. With the 
Arab conquest (93/712), the whole of southern Budha 
was integrated with the central province of Sind 
[ibid., 122-3) and the subsequent boundaries of 
Budha embraced only the northern region of Kan¬ 
dabll, i.e., the present Kacfhi district and the country 
around it (Istakhrl, 104). The country was called 
Budha, Budhiya or Budhiyya, not because of any 
links with Buddha or Buddhism but because the 
bulk of the inhabitants were Budhs; Zutts also lived 
there (Baladhuri, Futuh, 436, 445). Both these 
communities (now Muslim) have survived, the Budhs 
living mainly in Mutt and the Zutts scattered over 
the whole country. 

According to Fathndma, 73, the Arab armies 
reached the Kandabll region as early as 23/644 but 
withdrew after receiving the news of Caliph 'Umar’s 
death. From 23/644 until 92/711, the Kandabll region 
of Budha, though subjugated by the Arabs, became 
a refuge for Arabs fleeing from the Umayyad govern¬ 
ment and was occupied by the Brahmin kings of 
Sind. In 660, Chafh, the ruler of Sind, led a successful 
expedition through the country of Kandabll (Falhnd- 
rna, 49). During the caliphate of Mu'awiya (42/661- 
61/680), the commander Sinan gained a victory in 
Kaykan (Baladhuri, Futuh, 433), but when he 
advanced through Kaykan into Budha on his second 
expedition he was killed there (Fathndma, 83). In 
69/688, the Kharidji rebel 'Atiyya b. al-Aswad al- 
Hanafi was pursued by a section of Muhallab’s army 
“to Kandabil in Sind” and killed there (Baladhuri, 
Ansdb). Six years later 'IlafI rebels slew Sa'Id b. 
Aslam, commander of the Makran district, at Kan¬ 
dabll (Baladhuri, Futuh, 435 )- Al-Hadjdjadj des¬ 
patched Mudjdja'a in 85/704 to punish the 'Uafis, but 
they fled to Sind before his arrival; however, he 
subjugated the "tribes of Kandabll” (ibid., 435), who 
had probably aided the 'Uafis. Subsequently (704-11), 
Kandabil was occupied by Dahar, ruler of Sind, who 
appointed his nephew, Dhol son of Chandar, as the 
governor of “Budhiya” (Fathndma, 94). 

After the conquest of Sind, including “Budhiya”, 
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by Muhammad b. al-Kasim in 92/711 (ibid., 121-4), 
the region of Kandabil became an administrative 
division of al-Sind province and peace reigned, apart 
from occasional disturbances. In 101/720, the rebel 
sons of Muhallab reached Kandabil, regarding it as 
their last refuge, but their trusted ally Wada' closed 
the gates and barred their entry into the town; they 
died fighting outside the walls of Kandabil against 
the superior forces of Hilal b. Ahwaz al-Tamlml, 
who had pursued them relentlessly [see al-muhal- 
lab. In 55/754 Kandabil was occupied by a group of 
Arabs, but they were ousted by Hisham b. 'Amr, 
governor of Sind. Some time in 222/837, another 
usurper, Muhammad b. Khalil, occupied Kandabil, 
but 'Imran, then governor of Sind, attacked him, 
conquered Kandabil, and transferred the local chiefs 
involved to Kuzdar (Baladhuri, Futuh, 445). Firmly 
checking all disturbances, 'Imran brought lasting 
peace and prosperity to Kandabil. A century later it 
had developed into the central market-place of the 
Budha hinterland, where “the Budh people” sold 
their produce and obtained all their supplies (Istakhri, 
105-6). Palm trees were planted later, and in the 
Iith-i2th century Kandabil was a “big city, pros¬ 
perous and pleasant, producing large quantities of 
dates” (I Judud al- c dlam, 123). 

Kandabil remained an administrative district of 
Sind, under the rule successively of the Sumaras, the 
Sammas, the Arghuns and Turkhans, the Moghuls 
and the Kalhora rulers [see sind]. In the second half 
of the gth/i5th century Kandabil, then known 
locally as Gandava and associated with Sibi province, 
became the capital of the Lashari Baluch confederacy 
in alliance with the Sammas. In 924/1518, Shah Beg 
Arghun, en route for his conquest of Sind, sent a force 
to occupy “Gandjaba”. It fell to the Moghul Emperor 
Akbar in 1574, was included in the sub-division 
(mahal) of Fathpur (Ta’rikh-i Sind, 130, 186, 235-6) 
and was governed from Bakhkhar. Nadir Shah, who 
had subjugated the Kalhoras of Sind, transferred the 
KaSfihi district, including Gandava, to Kalat in 
dddl 1740 and thereafter (1740-1955) it became part 
of the khanate of Kalat, political capital of the Kacchi 
district and the winter resort of the khans of Kalat. 
The city wall, repaired by Murad (an able officer of 
the Kalhoras) in the early 18th century, was still 
intact in the 19th century, but is now dilapidated 
and in ruins. 

Bibliography : Baladhuri. Futuh al-Bulddn, ed. 
de Goeje, 1866; Fathnama-i Sind, or Chadhndma, 
Persian text Hyderabad Daccan 1939; Tabari, 
Ta'rikh al-Rusul wa’l-Muluk, Leiden; Ya'kubi, 
Ta'rikh, Leiden 1883; Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil 
fi’l-Ta'rikh, Cairo ed.; Ibn Khurradadhbih. 
Leiden 1889; Istakhri. Cairo 1961; Ibn Hawkal, 
Beirut 1962; Mas'udi, Murudf al-Dhahab, Paris; 
Mukaddasi, Ahsan al-Takdsim, Leiden 1877; 
Hudud al-’-dlam, Eng. tr. V. Minorsky, G.M.S., 
London 1937; Yakut, Mudjarn al-Bulddn, Leipzig; 
Farazdak, Diwdn, Munich 1900 and Cairo 1936; 
Mir Ma'sum, Ta’rikh-i Sind, Pers. text, Poona 1938; 
Mudjmal al-Tawarikh wa'l-Iiisas, Tehran 1318 S; 
Elliot and Dowson, History of India as told by its 
own historians, London 1867; A. W. Hughes, The 
country of Baluchistan, London 1877; M. A. Stein, 
Report of archaeological survey work in North-West 
Frontier Province and Baluchistan, 1904-5, in 
Baluchistan district gazetteer, Series vi a, Kachchi, 
Bombay 1907. (N. A. Baloch) 

KANDAHAR, a city in southeastern Af¬ 
ghanistan (in modern times giving its name to a 
province) situated in latitude 3i°27' N. and longitude 


6s°43' E. at an altitude of 3,460 ft. (1,000 m.), and 
lying between the Arghandab and Shorab Rivers 
in the warmer, southern climatic zone ( garmsir) of 
Afghanistan. Hence snow rarely lies there for very 
long, and in modern times the city has been favoured 
as a winter residence for Kabulis wishing to avoid 
the rigours of their winter (see J. Humlum et al., 
La gdographie de l'Afghanistan, itude d’un pays aride, 
Copenhagen 1959, 141-2; Ibn Battuta, iii, 89, likewise 
recorded in the 8th/i4th century that the inhabitants 
of Gljazna moved to Kandahar for the winter). 

Since it is one component of the triangle Kabul- 
Kandahar-Harat, possession of which gives military 
control of Afghanistan, and is also at the end of a 
route via the modern railhead of Caman to Quetta and 
northwestern India, Kandahar has been of strategic 
and commercial importance all through recorded 
history. Even in the Stone Age, the inhabitants of the 
nearby settlements of Mundigak and Deh Morasi 
Ghundai (4th-2nd millenia B.C.) traded with north¬ 
western India, eastern Iran and the Eurasian steppes. 
In Achaemenid Persian times, the region of Kandahar 
was possibly to be identified with the Achaemenid 
satrapy of Harahuvat; in the Persepolis Fortress 
tablets (c. 500 B.C.) there is more than one mention 
of the issue of rations for journeys between Susa and 
Kandarash (R. T. Hallock, The evidence of the 
Persepolis tablets [= ch. from the Cambridge history 
of Iran, ii], Cambridge 1971, 13, 29). 

In Hellenistic times, the region of southeastern 
Afghanistan was known as Arachosia, and the town 
of Kandahar itself is probably to be identified with the 
p.j)Tp6iroXti; ’Apayooiag of, e.g., Isidore of Charax 
(on the problem of the city’s ancient name, Alexan¬ 
dria of Arachosia or Alexandropolis, see G. Pugliese 
Caratelli and G. Garbini, A bilingual graeco-aramaic 
edict by Moka, Serie Orientale Roma xxix, Rome 
1964, 19-22). Then as now, Arachosia was famed 
for its grapes; the Indian author Kautilya (4th cen¬ 
tury B.C.) speaks of Harahuraka as a place whence 
wine was obtained. However, Greek rule here can 
only have lasted some 25 years, 330-305 B.C., for in 
the treaty between Seleucus I and Chandragupta the 
frontier between the Seleucids and the Mauryas was 
apparently fixed to the west of Kandahar, on the 
Helmand. Soon afterwards. Emperor ASoka had a 
series of rock inscriptions executed on a tepe in the 
old city of Kandahar, including one in Greek and 
Aramaic discovered in 1958 (see D. Schlumberger 
et al., Vne bilingue greco-aramlenne d'Asoka, in JA, 
ccxlvi (1958), 1-48, and Caratelli and Garbini, op. 
cit.), one in Greek in 1963 (see Schlumberger, Vne 
seconde inscription grecque d'Asoka, in CRAIBL 
(1964), 126-40) and an Aramaic one also in 1963 (see 
A. Dupont-Sommer and E. Benveniste, Une inscrip¬ 
tion indo-aramienne d’Asoka provenant de Kandahar 
(Afghanistan), in JA, ccliv (1966), 437-65); these 
show that Greek and Aramaic were still recognized 
in Kandahar as administrative languages, the local 
Iranian tongue presumably being unwritten. It may 
have been A6oka who introduced Buddhism to the 
region, though this is unproven. At all events, the 
faith appeared early, and the old city of Kandahar 
included a Buddhist monastery and its stupa, dated 
tentatively by G. Fussman to the 4th century A.D., 
see his Notes sur la topographic de I’ancienne Kan¬ 
dahar, in Arts Asiatiques, xiii (1966), 37-9. 

The name Kandahar itself must be connected with 
Gandhara, the ancient Indian kingdom on the upper 
Indus and Kabul Rivers which became a stronghold 
of Buddhism, and Arab historians do in fact use the 
form Kandahar/Kunduhar for Gandhara proper. It is 
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possible that the name was transferred southwards 
to Arachosia by some migration of Gandharans; there 
are stories, retailed by Chinese Buddhist pilgrims, 
of the Buddha’s begging bowl being preserved in 
Kandahar (at a later date, it was shown in a Muslim 
shrine outside the city), brought thither by Gandha- 
ran Buddhist refugees. 

The actual site of Kandahar has varied at different 
periods of history. The old city, abandoned since 
the time of Nadir Shah, lay 3 miles (5 km.) to the 
west-south-west of the modern city, at the foot of 
a rocky spur called the Kaytul, the site being now 
called the shahr-i kuhna. Here archaeology has revealed 
a walled city, clearly dating back to Hellenistic times, 
and successively occupied in the ensuing Buddhist 
and Islamic periods (see Fussman, op. cit., 33 ff.). 

Very little is known on Kandahar in the Kushan 
period, but under the rule of the southern branch of 
the Hephthalites, the Zabulites [see hayatila], Kan¬ 
dahar fell within their kingdom (see R. Ghirshman, 
Les Chionites-Hephtalites, Cairo 1948, 104 ff.). In 
the Umayyad period, Arab raiders penetrated into 
the region of Kandahar after their occupation of 
Sistan and their establishment of a bridgehead of 
Muslim arms at Bust [q. ».]. Arabic sources call the 
region around Kandahar al-Rnjrhkhadj (< Aracho¬ 
sia; the name survives today in the site of an Islamic 
settlement now called Tepe Arukh) or Zamindawar/ 
Bilad al-Dawar. It was the centre of a powerful local 
dynasty who bore the title of Zunblls, epigoni of the 
southern branch of the Hephtalites; down to the 
Saffarid period (later 3rd/9th century) they consti¬ 
tuted the main obstacle to the spread of Islam in 
eastern Afghanistan. Baladhurl records that the 
governor of Sistan under Mu'awiya, ‘Abbad b. Ziyad 
b. Ablhi, led a raid against Kandahar and captured 
it after bitter fighting; the poet Ibn Mufarrigh prob¬ 
ably accompanied the expedition, for he composed an 
elegy for the Muslim dead (these verses, not related 
to any specific, occasion by Ch. Pellat, Le poete Ibn 
Mufarrig et son oeuvre, in Melanges Massignon, 
Damascus 1956-7, iii, 217, can therefore be pinned 
down to 'Abbad’s expedition). Baladhurl mentions 
the characteristic high caps ( kalanisa tiwdl) of the 
Kandaharis, and although his Arabic text is some¬ 
what ambiguous here, it seems that ‘Abbad now 
re-named the town 'Abbadiyya after himself (Bala¬ 
dhurl, Futuh, 434, repeated in Yakut, Buldan (Beirut 
1374-6/1955-7), iv, 402-3; cf. K. Fischer, Zur Lage 
von Kandahar an Landverbindungen zwischen Iran 
und Indien, in Bonner Jahrbiicher des Rheinischen 
Landmuseums in Bonn, clxvii (1967), 192-3, and 
Marquart, ErdnSahr, 270). But Muslim control must 
have been thrown off by the time 'Abbad was recalled 
from his governorship in 61/680-1; the name of 
'Abbadiyya is heard of no more, and at the time of 
the Muslim dibdcle in Zamindawar in 79/698 (see 
C. E. Bosworth, < Ubaidalldh b. Abi Bakra and the 
"Army of Destruction ” in Zdbulistdn (79/698), in 1 st., 
1 (1973), 268-83), there was no Muslim-controlled 
territory east of Bust. 

In this early Islamic period, Muslim authors 
tended to reckon Kandahar as part of the province 
of Sind (e.g., Ibn Khurradadhbih. 65, and Yakut, 
loc. cit.) Ya'kubl, Buldan, 281, tr. 90, links Kandahar 
with Sind also), probably because the indigenous 
religion of the people of Zamindawar, the cult of 
the god Zun, was considered as related to Indian 
faiths. In the reign of the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Manjur 
there is mentioned a campaign by the governor of 
Sind, Hisham b. ‘Amr al-Taghlibl, against Multan, 
Kashmir and Kandahar, but Marquart, following 


Reinaud, identified this Kandahar with the classical 
Gandhara on the upper Indus, and in particular, with 
Wayhind, capital of the HindQ-Shahis [g.r.] (Baladhu- 
ri, Futuh, 445; a fuller account in Ya'kubl, Historiae, 
ii, 448-9; cf. Marquart, EranSahr, 271-2, and Min- 
orsky, Hudud al-'-alam, 254). 

However, Marquart commented how infrequently 
the name of Kandahar in Afghanistan appears in 
early Islamic sources. More commonly mentioned as 
the main centres of the region of Zamindawar are the 
towns of Pandjway Hstakhri.2s0.savs “al-Ru khkh adi 
is the name of a region, and Bandjway is its capital"), 
and then, one day’s journey further on from Bust, 
Tiginabad. Ancient Pandjway was apparently 
situated on the road from Kandahar to modern 
Pandjway, according to Mir Husain Shah, Panjwayee- 
Fanjuwai, in Afghanistan, xvii/3 (Kabul 1962), 23-7; 
cf. Le Strange, 346-7. The exact site of Tiginabad, 
mentioned by Djuwayni in the 7th/i3th century and 
appearing on an 18th-century European map as 
Tecniabad, is still unknown (see Fischer, op. cit., 
191-2). Marquart thought that al-Rukhkhadjayn, 
"the two Ru khkh adis”. mentioned in the account of 
a raid into the region by Harun al-Rashid’s governor 
'Isa b. ‘Ali b. Mahan, referred to these two places 
Pandjway and Tiginabad (Mas'udI, Murudj, viii, 127, 
cited in Erdnfahr, 272). It is certainly these two 
towns which are mentioned in sources from the 
Ghaznavid and Ghurid periods (e.g., Gardizi, Bayhakl 
and Djuzdjani), but there is no doubt that Kandahar 
itself continued to exist and to flourish. The Islamic 
old city of Kandahar, in whose remains one can 
clearly discern the classical eastern Islamic division 
of a citadel ( kal’-a, kuhandiz), a town proper within 
the walls (madina, shahrasldn) and suburbs ( rabad, 
birun), probably developed during this time (cf. 
Fussman, op. cit., 39-42). 

With the destruction of the Ghaznavid centre of 
Lashkarl Bazar/ Kal'a-yi Bist by ‘Ala’ al-DIn Djihan- 
siiz in 545/1150 [see ohurids], the name of Kandahar 
comes back into prominence and is henceforth men¬ 
tioned continuously. In 680/1280-1 Kandahar was 
conquered by Shams al-DIn II b. Rukn al-DIn Kart, 
the vassal ruler in Harat for the Ilkhanid Abaka (B. 
Spuler, Die Mongolen in Iran 2 , Berlin 1955, 158). 
Timur conquered it and bestowed it on his grandson 
l’ir Muhammad in 785/1383. In 821/1418 Kandahar 
became part of Soyurghatmlsh b. Shah Rukh’s 
appanage, and in the later 9th/i5th century it appears 
as a minting-place for Husayn MIrza Baykara of 
Harat (875/1470-912/1506). It was under this latter 
ruler’s overlordship that the Arghunid Dhu ’ 1 -Nun 
Beg added the region of Kandahar and the adjacent 
parts of what is now northeastern Balucistan, scil. 
SIbl, Mustang and Quetta, to his other territories and 
made Kandahar his capital. This eventually led to 
conflict with the TImurid descendant Babur [q.v.], 
who was carving out for himself a principality on the 
Indo-Afghan fringes. Babur captured Kabul from 
Dh u ’ 1 -Nun’s son Muklm in 910/1504, and Muklm was 
allowed to fall back on Kandahar. However, Babur 
felt that his hold on the Kabul River valley would be 
insecure whilst the Arghunids remained in eastern 
Afghanistan, so he attacked Muklm and his brother 
Shah Beg in Kandahar in 913/1507-8. Nevertheless, 
Shah Beg was able to obtain Shaybanid help and 
return. Kandahar was not finally captured from him 
till 928/1522, after a drawn-out but intermittent siege 
(exaggeratedly enumerated in the sources as of five 
years’ duration), the city’s strong fortifications long 
preserving it; Shah Beg now retreated southwards 
permanently to SIbl, Quetta and Sind (MIrza Muham- 
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mad Haydar Dughlat, Ta'rikh-i Rashidi, tr. N. Elias 
and E. D. Ross, London 1895, 202 ff., 357; Babur- 
nama, tr. Beveridge, London 1921, 227, 332-9, 365-6, 
429-36}. 

The Mughals did not enjoy unchallenged possession 
of Kandahar for long. After Babur’s death it was 
held by his son Kamran Mirza, but was also coveted 
by the vigorous and aggressive Safavid state in Persia 
under Shah Tahmasp I. After prolonged warfare 
with the Ozbegs, the Safavids had fallen heir to most 
of the TImurid inheritance in Khurasan, being in 
firm control of Harat after 934/1527-8; they ac¬ 
cordingly wished to consolidate their position by the 
addition of Kandahar. Kamran Mirza held the city 
against Safavid attacks in 941/1534-6. In the inter¬ 
necine disputes of Kamran and his half-brother 
Humayun [q.v.], the latter was in 950/1543 forced to 
take refuge with Shah Tahmasp. In 952/1545 Huma¬ 
yun and a Persian army took Kandahar, but a month 
later Humayun turned on his Persian allies and seized 
the city for himself. In 965/1558 Tahmasp recaptured 
it from the Mughal Emperor Akbar, and the latter 
did not regain it till 1003/1594-5. The Persians again 
took it from Diihanglr b. Akbar in 1031/1622, and 
after ten years’ reversion to Mughal control it passed 
in 1058/1648 into the hands of 'Abbas II, remaining 
with the Safavids till 1121/1709. The Safavid province 
of Kandahar also included the southerly districts of 
Mustang, SibI, Kakari, etc.; at various times in the 
ioth/i6th century it was governed by royal princes 
of the Safavid house (cf. K. M. Rohrborn, Provinzen 
und Zentralgewalt Persiens im 16. und 17. Jahrhun- 
derl, Berlin 1966, 12-14, 35-6, 42). It is from the mid- 
nth/i7th century that we have a drawing of the 
walled city of Kandahar as it existed before Nadir 
Shah’s destructions, given by J. B. Tavernier in his 
Travels-, he passed through Farah, Kandahar and 
Kabul on his way from Isfahan to Agra (the picture 
is reproduced in Fischer, Zur Lage von Kandahar, 
149). 

The end of Safavid rule in Kandahar came at the 
hands of the Ghalzavs [q.v.], an Afghan tribe who 
had settled in the vicinity of Kandahar on lands left 
vacant when Shah 'Abbas I had moved a considerable 
part of the original Abdali [g.t/.] occupants to the 
Harat region. In the course of the nth/i7th century, 
the Ghalzays had generally supported the Safavid 
cause rather than that of the Mughals, but the leader 
of the Hotak clan of the Ghalzays, Mir Ways, now 
rebelled against the Safavids, and in 1121/1709 
declared his independence, though he contented him¬ 
self with the title of vakil, “regent”. On his death in 
1127/1715, Mir Ways was buried in Kandahar, and 
his grave was, until recently at least, regarded as 
a source of baraka or blessing, despite its being 
overshadowed by that of Ahmad Shah Durrani (see 
below). Mir Ways’s son Mahmud (d. 1137/1725) 
consolidated his power, and it was from Kandahar 
that the Ghalzays streamed westwards into Persia 
and overthrew the decrepit Safavid monarchy (see 
L. Lockhart, The fall of the Safavi dynasty and the 
Afghan occupation of Persia, Cambridge 1958). How¬ 
ever, the Ghalzays were unable to build a lasting 
state in Persia out of their conquests, and in 1150/ 
1738 their original centre of Kandahar was lost when 
Nadir Shah [q.v.], with support from the Abdalis of 
Ilarat, captured it after a lengthy investiture (Shaw- 
wal 1149-Dhu ’ 1 -Ka'da 1150/February 1737-March 
1738; Lockhart, Nadir Shah, London 1938, 114). 
Kandahar was at this time apparently called Husayn- 
abad after the city’s Ghalzay governor Husayn 
Sultan. Nadir now destroyed the “Ghalzay fortress”, 


meaning here the whole of the walled city and not just 
the citadel. Today, the walls of the Islamic city are 
somewhat reduced in height, Nadir’s destruction 
being aggravated by the depredations of local seekers 
of building materials, although as late as A. Le 
Messurier’s time, substantial remnants of the triple 
enceinte were still visible (see his Kandahar in 1879, 
London 1880, 245-6). Nadir built a new military 
encampment, Nadirabad, to the southeast of the old 
city and of the modern one; coins were minted by him 
with the names of both Nadirabad and Kandahar, 
but the former was abandoned on his death in 1160/ 
1747 (see Lockhart, Nadir Shah, 120). 

The development of the present-day city of Kan¬ 
dahar is connected with the replacement of Ghalzay 
power in the area by that of the Abdali Afghans, for 
Nadir (in whose army Ahmad Khan Abdali had been 
prominent) allowed the Abdalis to return to their 
original home. After Nadir’s assassination, Ahmad 
established his power in eastern Afghanistan. He 
founded a new city of Kandahar to the east of the 
old one, enclosing it with a wall and making it his 
capital; the city was named Ahmad-Shahi and this 
name, together with the epithet Ashraf al-bilad, “most 
noble of cities”, appears on the coins which he minted 
there [see ahmad shah durrani]. He was buried 
there, and Elphinstone reports that 40 years after 
his death his tomb was much venerated by the Ab¬ 
dalis or Durranis, and that a right of sanctuary 
existed at it (An account of the kingdom of Caubul. t , 
London 1839, ii, 132). 

Under the Durrani Amirs, Kandahar still remained 
liable to vicissitudes. In the civil warfare among 
Ahmad’s grandsons Zaman Shah, Mahmud and 
Shudja' al-Mulk possession of the city fluctuated 
between the contenders. The Barakzay amir DQst 
Muhammad [q.v.] became unchallenged ruler in Kabul 
in 1241/1826 and transferred the capital thither, 
leaving his brother Kuhandil Khan as governor in 
Kandahar. During the latter’s governorship, Shah 
Shudja', of the line of Sadozay Durranis dispossessed 
from control of eastern Afghanistan, had endeavoured 
to reconquer Kandahar (1250/1834); during the First 
Afghan-British War, Shah Shudja' temporarily 
became amir of both Kandahar and Kabul (1255/ 
1839). In the Second Afghan War, Kandahar became 
for a few months in 1297/1880 the centre of an 
independent Afghan state under a member of the 
Sadozay family, Sardar Shir ‘All. But after the attempt 
to seize Kandahar made from Harat by Ayyub b. 
Shir ‘All b. Dust Muhammad, and Ayyub’s sub¬ 
sequent defeat by the British general Roberts, 
separate existence of this state based on Kandahar 
was ended, and the united country handed over to 
‘Abd al-Rahman Khan [q.v.]; for a detailed ac¬ 
count of all these events, see Afghanistan, v, 
History. 

The modern city of Kandahar had a population 
estimated in 1962 at c. 120,000, and the province 
of which it is the capital had in 1969 an estimated 
population of 724,000. The whole area round the city 
is a rich agricultural one, supplying the colder 
regions of northern Afghanistan, and also Pakistan, 
with fruit and vegetables; water is brought to many 
parts of this agricultural hinterland by a complex 
system of underground channels or kdrizs from the 
nearby hills [see kanat]. In the 1960s Kandahar 
acquired an airport of international dimensions, and 
the roads connecting it with Kabul and Harat were 
metalled. As opposed to the capital Kabul, Kandahar 
is in the centre of a strongly Pashto-speaking region, 
and has thus had an important role in the govern- 
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mental policy of encouraging that language; it was, 
for instance, in Kandahar that the Pashto propagan¬ 
dist society Wish Zalmyan, “Awakening Youth”, was 
founded in 1947- It has nevertheless lagged behind 
the capital in social and educational progress. Holdich 
remarked on the tolerance towards foreigners of 
Kabul compared with the fanaticism of Kandahar 
(The gales of India, London 1910, 377). In connection 
with this, Kandahar was the scene of anti-government 
riots in 1959, primarily caused by grievances over 
taxation, but also involving an element of conser¬ 
vative protest at the permissory abolition of the veil 
for women. 

Bibliography. Given substantially in the 
article. For earlier history, the two works of K. 
Fischer, Kandahar in Arachosien, in ll’tss. Zeitschr. 
der Martin-Luther-Univ., Halle-Wittenberg, Ge- 
schichte-Sprachwissenschaft, vi/6 (1958), 1151-64, 
and Zur Lage von Kandahar ..., in Bonner Jahr- 
biicher..., clxvii (1967), 129-232, are valuable. For 
the Islamic and modern periods, see the bibliogr¬ 
aphy to Afghanistan, v. History, and scattered 
references in the standard histories of Afghanistan 
by, e.g., l'raser-Tytler and Masson and Romodin. 
For the 19th century onwards, the accounts of 
travellers, diplomats and soldiers (e.g., Elphin- 
stone, Masson, Bellew, Le Messurier, Holdich, etc.) 
contain much relevant information. 

(C. E. Boswoktu) 

KANDAHAR (Deccan), locally often spelt Kan- 
dhar, Kandhar to distinguish it from its illustrious 
Afghan namesake, is a plains fort and the sur¬ 
rounding ta'alluk, mainly agricultural, known to have 
been part of the Bahinani (q.v.] dominions, from 
whom it later passed to the ‘Adil Shahis. It seems, 
however, to have known previous Muslim occupation, 
since the main gate bears an inscription of Muham¬ 
mad b. Tughluk (q.v.] (EIM 1919-20, 16-7) and was 
presumably occupied by him on his expedition to 
south India. The fort, 25 miles south-west of Nandef, 
is remarkable for its highly developed military 
architecture, which shows, successively from the 
exterior, a large glacis with a retaining wall, a covered 
way, a moat 2 to 3 m. deep and 21 to 24 m. wide, a 
massive fausse-braye, built in large dressed masonry 
by Muslims out of Hindu materials, with defensive 
bastions at intervals, a second covered way, and the 
main ramparts of the enceinte with strong towers 
and bastions. Across the moat is a single drawbridge 
leading to a series of gateways, of which the first, 
the DjinsI or Lohabandl Darwaza, facing north, is 


protected with steel plates and defended by a bastion; 
a barbican court leads to the main gate, the Makka 
or Maihll Darwiza, facing west. An inner court 
connects with the second covered way and leads to 
the third (Mankall) gate, flanked with high bastions, 
before the interior of the fort is reached. A Didmi c 
masdfid of the late Bidjapur style stands inside the 
final inner court. Many of the bastions of the enceinte 
bear guns, and some have inscriptions showing their 
construction by “Aka Rflmi”, presumably a Turkish 
engineer, of dates near 998/1590. 

Bibliography: Annual Report, Arch. Dept. 

Hyderabad, 1331-3F. (= 1921-4 A.D.), 3 ff. 

(J. Burton-Page) 

KANDI, a town in North Dahomey (n° 2' N., 
2“ 9 ' E.), is said to have been founded by a hunter 
from Nikki or Sinende who, finding a large number 
of elephants, exclaimed sinounou ba kamme! (“I have 
come upon a great many elephants”). The word 
kamme is said to have become Kan-ni and then Kandi. 
According to another tradition, some women who 
slipped on the bank of a nearby watercourse fell down 
and broke their pitchers, kangdi. 

Kandi was founded by Saka, the son of the king 
of Nikki. Having been sent by his father to fight 
against the king of Niampangou, he was welcomed 
with so many gifts that he revealed the purpose of 
his mission; unable therefore to return to Nikki, he 
settled in Kandi, his mother’s homeland, where he 
fought against brigands and pacified the whole region. 
He gave himself the name Mon (“elder brother” in 
Bariba), which was corrupted to Mo by the local 
Mokolle. The seventh ruler, Guezere, was granted 
the insignia of authority by Nikki—a drum, covered 
with human skin, which was beaten with two human 
bones, and a commander’s baton which was provided 
with a new leather cover every year. The most 
celebrated of the subsequent rulers of Kandi was 
Zibiri II (1911-29), who helped Geay, the admin¬ 
istrator, to quell the revolt of 1917. 

Since there were five generations between the first 
ruler and the 18th, it appears that the installation 
of the first Saka in Kandi occurred during the early 
decades of the 19th century. Although the first 
migration of the Bariba from the Niger was set in 
train by the invasion of the Muslim conquerors, 
hostility to Islam largely disappeared. Contact with 
islamized groups of Fulani led to the islamization of 
Bariba villages. In the town of Kandi, islamization 
appears to have been more rapid on account of the 
visits there by Hausa or Djerma merchants. 
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Bibliography: P. Marty, Etudes sur I’lslatn au 

Dahomey, Paris 1926; R. Cornevin, Histoire du 

Dahomey, Paris 1962. (R. Cornevin) 

KANDlL [see kindIl], 

KANDIYA, Ottoman name of a town on the 
north coast of Crete, the Herakleion of antiquity, 
which was captured by the Ottomans in 1080/1669 
after a twenty-seven month siege by the grand vizier 
Kopriiliizade Fadil Ahmed Pasha, this event marking 
the end of the struggle to wrest Crete from the Vene¬ 
tians which had been waged intermittently since 
1055/1645. 

The mediaeval Islamic name of the island of Crete, 
al-Ikritish [q.v.], was not unknown to the Ottomans, 
nor were they unaware that Crete had once before 
formed part of Dar al-Islam (cf. the post-conquest 
historical excursus in Silahdar, Ta’rikh, i (Istanbul, 
1928), 530-8, which draws largely on the K. al-Rawd 
al-mi c (dr of Ibn ‘Abd al-Mun'im [q.v.] (wrongly 
attributed by Silahdar to a certain c Abd Allah b. 
Wahb); on Shihab al-DIn Nuwayri; and, for the 
ioth/i6th century, on the Bahriyye of PIrl Re’Is). 
In common usage, however, the Ottomans preferred 
the forms Girit ( Bafirtyye , 800), later Girid, for the 
island proper. 

Kandiya, deriving from Ar. khandak (the “en¬ 
trenched” fortification set up on the site by the first 
Muslim conquerors) > Gk. yocvSoci; (accus. xavSaxa) 
> Venetian Candica or Cantiga (13th century) > (by 
false etymology) Candida (15th century) > Candia, 
although commonly used (with variants: la Candie, 
etc.) in western sources during the entire period of 
Venetian and Ottoman rule to denote the island as 
well as the town, was used by the Ottomans to denote 
only the town and its encircling walls ( kaV-c-yi Kan¬ 
diya) and the metropolitan sandidk which was depen¬ 
dent on it. Locally, among the Greek population, the 
name Khandak passed out of use after the Byzantine 
reconquest and was replaced by Megalokastron, or 
Kastron, the Castle par excellence (also occasionally 
found in 17th century western sources: Castron), 
which usage continued until the officially inspired 
revival of the ancient name of Herakleion, which the 
town has borne since the establishment of Greek rule 
ill Crete at the end of the 19th century. 

The fortress of Kandiya capitulated to the Otto¬ 
mans on 5 Rabi' II 1080/2 September 1669; after the 
handing over of the fortress and its contents, and 
the ceremonial entry of Ottoman troops, a truce 
was concluded between the two commanders on 9 
Rabi' 11/6 September. The history of Kandiya in the 
period from the conquest to the temporary occupation 
of Crete by Muhammad C A 1 I Pasha in 1821— i.e., the 
years of more or less undisputed Ottoman rule—is 
obscure. For the immediate post-conquest period 
Ottoman historical and literary sources, most 
accessibly reproduced in Rashid and Silahdar, and 
the vigorous account given by Ewliya Celebt, com¬ 
bine eyewitness accounts of the surrender of the 
fortress and its immediate “Ottomanisation” (sc. the 
conversion of the churches and other public buildings 
to Muslim use) with texts of the more formal feth- 
ttdme s and diplomatic correspondence engendered by 
the occasion. Cf. also the Kdnun-nime for Kandiya, 
drawn up in 1081/1670 (text in Barkan, Kanunlar, 
PP- 350 - 3 ). 

Both Muslim and western sources agree that the 
damage caused to the town and the fortifications by 
the prolonged siege was considerable. Despite repairs 
put in hand by Fadil Ahmed Pasha before his de¬ 
parture, and official attempts to encourage the in¬ 
habitants of the hinterland to settle in the town, the 


signs of depopulation and devastation remained 
visible for many years. An interesting byproduct of 
the destruction was the export to Venice or Zante of 
timber from the ruined houses. Described as “Cyprus 
wood”, it was used for the manufacture of chests 
or cabinets, which found a ready market in England. 

The Ottomans had entertained high hopes for the 
riches to be garnered from Crete after the conquest 
of Kandiya: “a second Egypt”, as Ewliya Celebi 
called it, but these hopes, particularly for Kandiya 
itself, were not to be realised. Shortly after the 
conquest the population was estimated at “not above 
10,000, with Greeks and Jews”, and Canea (Hanya) 
was ca. 1680 spoken of as “much better inhabited 
than Candia” and as the main centre for the trade of 
the island. 

Perhaps the most important reason for the steady 
economic decline of Kandiya during the Ottoman 
period had little to do with its change of masters, 
being in fact the progressive silting up of its port. 
Already in the 1680s it was described as having "not 
water enough for ships of any considerable bigness” 
and as being largely choked with rubbish washed into 
it from the town, despite the initiative of a French 
merchant in bringing “an engine” from Marseilles 
to clean it. At this time, galleys were still being 
repaired in those bays (“arches”, goz) of the Arsenal 
which had survived the siege, but no new construction 
of ships was carried on there. 

There seems to be little to distinguish Kandiya 
in the I2th/i8th century from other Ottoman 
provincial centres of similar rank and function. 
Authority was vested in a pasha of three tughs, 
appointed triennially; real power obviously resided 
in the local military forces. These, in mid-century, 
apparently consisted of the 6,000 or so Turks who 
were able to bear arms, for, according to Richard 
Pococke, “all the Turks belong to some military 
body”. The upkeep of the local military establish¬ 
ment was provided for from the kharadi and giimriik 
receipts, with the exception of the pay for the 
Janissaries, which was remitted from Istanbul. 

Throughout the I2th/i8th century, and into the 
nineteenth, Kandiya steadily lost ground to Canea 
(Hanya) as a port and commercial centre. The neces¬ 
sity of transhipping cargoes into small lighters off¬ 
shore, and the character of the town as a garrison 
centre and seat of a pasha, together conspired to 
encourage particularly the economically-dominant 
Marseilles merchants and their consul to settle at 
Canea. Although Kandiya remained, with its still 
splendid Venetian monuments and broad streets, 
the capital of the island until 1855, its day was long 
past. In the last decades of Ottoman rule its trade, 
largely in olive oil, soap, raisins and wine, amounted 
only to some 20 % of that of the island as a whole, 
while administratively it sank to the level of a 
sandidk under the charge of a muiasarrif. With the 
rising tide of Greek nationalism, the Muslim popula¬ 
tion of Kandiya, which ca. 1889 had been estimated 
at 17,000 out of 24,000, shared the same fate as 
their co-religionists in other parts of the island. 
With the abandonment of Ottoman rule, and 
through communal strife, emigration and population 
transfer, Kandiya had, by 1923, ceased to exist as 
a Muslim town. 

Bibliography: Ewliya Celebi, Seyahat-name, 
viii (Istanbul 1928), 376-570 (pp. 478-498 contain 
the so-called Kandiye-name, Ewliya’s account of 
his participation in the siege); Flndlkllll Meljmed 
Silahdar Agha, Ta’rikk, i (Istanbul 1928), 511-51; 
Meljmed Rashid, Ta’rikh *, i (Istanbul 1282), 164- 
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245 (interpolation of a lengthy official account of 
the siege and its aftermath, with some diplomatic 
correspondence); references to unpublished ghaza- 
wdt-ndmes in A. S. Levend, dazavdt-ndmeler ... 
(Ankara 1956) 120-6; Barkan, Kanuttlar, 350-3; 
B. Randolph, ,The Present State of the Islands in 
the Archipelago, Oxford 1687; O. Dapper, Descrip¬ 
tion exacte des isles de I’Archipel 1688, Amsterdam 
1703,405-8, 441-2; Richard Pococke, A Description 
of the East..., London 1754-5, ii, 255 ff.; M. 
Savary, Lettres sur la Grice, Paris, an VII, 178, 
195 ff.; C. S. Sonnini, Voyage d Grice et en Turquie, 
Paris, an IX, i, 342 ff.; J. M. Tancoigne, Voyage 
d Smyrne..., Paris 1817, i, 110-16; G. Gerola, 
Monumenti veneti dell’Isola di Creta, 4 vols. in 
5 parts, Venezie 1905-32, especially i/i, pp. 6, 7, 
99-154, 303-414; ii, passim ; Sal-name for 1294 
(1877); V. Cuinet, La Turquie d'Asie, Paris 1890, 
i, 581-3. (C. J. Heywood) 

kandCrI or kandura or kanduri a Persian 
word meaning a leather or linen tablecloth; in Hindu¬ 
stani this word means also a religious feast held in 
honour of a venerated person like Fatima. In this 
latter meaning the word has been imported, apparent¬ 
ly, from India into the Indonesian archipelago. In 
Acheen the word is unchanged, while in Java it is 
slightly altered into keniuri or kenduren-, it may be 
noted that nowadays the more usual terms in Java 
are sedekah or sufekah, from the Arabic fadaka, 
slametan, from the Arabic saldmat, or hadfat, a well- 
known Arabic word, meaning need, want of a man’s 
presence at a feast, and hence the festival itself. In 
general it is a feast given with a religious 
purpose, or at least in conformity with religious law, 
just like the walima in the books of fikh. The occa¬ 
sions which give rise to it are numerous, for instance: 
days of commemoration, domestic events, especially 
circumcision, the completion of teaching the Kur’dn, 
certain periods, such as pregnancy, sowing and har¬ 
vest, and sundry reasons like setting out on a journey, 
occupying a new house and other enterprises, the 
averting of epidemics and calamities, etc. According 
to the Law each kanduri should have a religious 
character: the poor must be invited, forbidden 
things should be avoided, but the strong local ( adat 
is always prone to look for means of effecting a 
compromise. Every complete kanduri, especially 
those in commemoration of deceased relatives and 
those given on the anniversary of a saint, is sanctified 
by means of recitation of the Kur’an, dhikrs or 
prayers; popular superstition, however, regards such 
kanduris as consisting of actual offerings of food to 
the deceased. Almost every kanduri is opened by a 
prayer, the commemorative ones by the do l a kubur. 
In Acheen some months are called kanduri with a 
second word indicating the food the sacred meal 
consists of. 

Bibliography. C. Snouck Hurgronje, The 
Achehnese, i, 210, 214-6, 236; Th. W. Juynboll, 
Handb. des Islam. Gesetzes, 164. 

(Ph. S. V. Ronkel*) 

KANEM (a. Kanim), today the name of a pre¬ 
fecture (capital Mao) in the republic of Chad. It is 
bounded in the north by Borkou, in the east by 
Batha, in the south by Chari-Baguirmi, in the south¬ 
west by the department of Lac and in the west by 
the republic of Nigeria (population 170,000). Its 
borders do not correspond exactly to those of the 
region which was one of the most ancient kingdoms 
of Africa and stretched, according to the most widely, 
accepted view, as far as the caravan route from 
Kawar [?.t>.] to Lake Chad in the west, to Babr al 


Ghazal [j.v.] in the south, to the depression of the 
Eguel in the east, and in the north to a line drawn 
from Belgashipari to Birpo by the lake. 

The most characteristic topographical feature of 
Kanem is the existence of numerous sand dunes 
running N.W. by S.E., separated from one another 
by hollows several hundred yards broad and some¬ 
times four or five miles long. Dunes and depressions 
are specially marked in the northern part. The 
hollows, which are given the name of wad (wadi), 
are dry except during the rainy season, when ponds 
are formed in the deepest parts; their bottoms consist 
of soil impregnated with natron. Below this, to a 
depth of 3 to 30 feet, lies a vast waterbearing stratum. 
The climate of Kanem is that of tropical regions. 
The rains are unequally distributed and diminish 
from south to north. The date-palm grows wild in 
many of the wads. It even forms a regular oasis at 
Mao. Cultivation is limited to the area around the 
villages, built on the slopes of the dunes. The com¬ 
monest crop is the millet, to which may be added 
wheat, beans and cotton. The rearing of horses, 
cattle, sheep and camels is also a very important 
source of income for the inhabitants. The fauna is 
very rich and varied: the elephant, the rhinoceros, 
the hippopotamus, lion, buffalo and panther abound 
in Kanem proper and the ostrich, antelope, gazelle 
and giraffe on the northern steppes. 

The population is far from being homogeneous. 
The diverse elements which compose it belong some 
to the negro group and some to the Arab group. To 
the first belong the Kanembu, the Budduma, the 
Kuri; to the second the Ulad-Sliman and the Shoa; 
the Tundjur and Tubu are classed between the two. 
The Kanembu, descendants of the first settlers in 
Kanem, constitute basis of the population, upon 
whom they have imposed their language. They are 
dark grey ( azrak ) in colour and tall in stature. 
Industrious and peace-loving, they are settled and 
devote themselves to agriculture. They profess Islam 
and are fairly strict Muslims. In their midst live 
groups of individuals called Haddad (in Kanembu 
dogoa) who, although differing from the Kanembu 
neither in language nor in physical type, are consid¬ 
ered as belonging to an inferior race. Very warlike in 
disposition, armed with bows and arrows, they 
played an active part in the civil wars which desolated 
the country in the course of last century. 

The Budduma and the Kuri inhabit the islands of 
Lake Chad. The Budduma, who occupy the northern 
archipelago, live by fishing, cattle-raising and the 
cultivation of millet. They have, for the most part, 
remained fetish-worshippers. The Kuri, on the other 
hand, while leading the same sort of life as the 
Budduma, are completely islamized. 

The Olad Sllman who came from Tripolitania and 
Fezzan in the middle of the 19th century, speak 
Arabic. Nomads and robbers, almost their sole means 
of existence was the slave trade and brigandage. 
The Shoa, long established in Kanem, continue to use 
the Arabic language but their physical type has been 
altered by admixture with the black population. The 
Islam which they profess is fairly strict. Nomads in 
the dry regions near the desert, they become settled 
in the moister southern regions. 

According to the Arabic sources studied by Mar- 
quart (see Bibl.), the kingdom of Kanem seems to 
have been founded by the Zaghawa. Al-Bakri (de 
Slane, 29) mentions the inhabitants of Kanem as 
idolators and al-Idrisi (ed. Naples-Rome 1970, i, 29), 
who cites the town of Manam, seems also to consider 
them as such. Islam was introduced in the 4th/ioth 
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century by the Tubu (Teda). This occupation seems 
to coincide with the accession to the throne of the 
Yazanis, who claimed to be descendants of Sayf b. 
Ph i Yazan [q .».] and became the disseminators of 
Islam, which had been introduced by al-Hadi al- 
‘Uthmani, the predecessor of the Yazanis. The Kitdb 
al-Istibsar (ed. von Kremer, Vienna 1852. 32, tr. 
Fagnan, 61) places the conversion to Islam of Kanem 
about 500/1106-7. According to a Hausa legend, Abu 
Zayd al-Fazari (end of 6th/i2th and beginning of 7th/ 
13th century) preached Islam in Kanem and Borku. 
Another tradition refers the introduction of Islam to 
the end of the 5th/nth century, under Sultan 0 um 6 
(1085-97), who was probably assassinated during a 
pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Sultan Selma ('Abd al-Djalll) (1195-1220) enlarged 
the kingdom; his son Dunama I (1221-59) further ex¬ 
tended it to Fezzan and Waday and in the west as 
far as Niger. During the latter’s reign, some Muslims 
from Kanem founded a Maliki school in Cairo (be¬ 
tween 640/1242 and 650/1252), and in 657/1257 an 
ambassador was sent to the IJafjid court in Tunis. 
The soi-disant descendants of Sayf remained in power 
as long as the kingdom existed. During a troubled 
period beset with the So and Bulala revolts, four 
kings of Kanem fell in campaigns against the Bulala. 
These latter, after a century of incessant battles, 
eventually conquered the country. Sultan Dawud 
(1377-85) was driven from his capital, Ndjimi. 'Umar 
b. Idris (796/1394-800/1398) had to retire to the west 
bank of Lake Chad, where one of his successors 
founded the kingdom of Bornu [q.v.]. 

In the 16th century, the sovereigns of the new 
state took the offensive against the Bulala. ‘All Duna¬ 
ma (876/1472-909/1504) and his son Idris Katakarma- 
bi (909/1504-932/1526) forced the Bulala to submit 
and regained their ancient capital of Ndjimi, but the 
sovereigns were represented there by an alifa ( khalifa ) 
and remained in Bornu, of which Kanem became a 
province. The submission of the Bulala, however, 
remained precarious; Idris Alaoma (978/1571-1011/ 
1603) was compelled to send five expeditions against 
them. In spite of this victory, the weakening of Bornu 
soon enabled the Bulala to regain their independence. 
But towards the middle of the 17th century they were 
in their turn conquered by the Tundjur, who came 
from Waday, and settled in the west of Babr al- 
Ghazal, and then in Fitri. Meanwhile the Tundjur 
had to endure the attacks of the rulers of Bornu, 
who reduced them to the state of tributaries. Their 
chief settled in Mao as an alifa. In the second half 
of the t8th century, part of Kanem was conquered 
by Muhammad al-Amin, ruler of Bagirmi [9.1;.]. 
In 1809 the king of Bornu, driven from his home by 
the Peuls, appealed to al-Amin, who had a reputation 
for piety and energy. He crossed the lake and wiped 
out the Peul forces, but henceforward Bornu was no 
more than a protectorate of Kanem. Taking the title 
of shaykh, al-Amin al-Kanemi made his capital at 
Kuka and, after numerous campaigns, subdued the 
Bagirmi (1817). 

When the Olad Sliman Arabs arrived in the middle 
of the 19th century, the sultan of Bornu entrusted 
them with the defence of the frontier against Waday, 
but they seized this opportunity to pillage the coun¬ 
try; by the time of Nachtigal’s visit to Kanem in 
1871, they were its real masters. 

‘Umar b. al-Amin moved his capital to Kuka; on 
his death, he was succeeded by his three sons, Abu 
Bakr I, Ibrahim and Hashim (1884-93). The latter 
was unable to prevent Rabah from seizing the for¬ 
tified town of Mamfa and proclaiming himself sultan 


of Bornu. ‘Umar Sawda, HSshim’s eldest son, finally 
became in 1902 the sultan of German Bornu. 

Kanem, which was included in the French zone 
of influence at the Anglo-French conference of 21 
March 1899, was occupied between 1901 and 1905. 
European domination provoked the hostility of the 
Sanusiyya [g.v.], but the capture of their zawiya at 
BPr Alali in 1902 weakened the rebels and their chief, 
Shavkh Abmad, submitted in 1905. 
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al-kANEMI (al-Hapjdj Muhammad al-Amin 
b. Muhammad Ninkah), b. 1189/1775-6 1253/1837, 
a scholar of Kanembu origin who founded the Shehu 
dynasty of Bornu [f.r.j. Brought up in Murzuk 
(Fazzan) where his father had property, he received 
an Arabic education, travelled in Egypt and the 
Hidjaz, and eventually settled in eastern Bornu. 
There, his learning and the following he acquired 
among Arab and Kanembu tribesmen enabled him 
to play a decisive role in Bornuan politics at the 
time of the Fulani rebellion. Eventually the Mai 
Ibrahim (1818-46) came completely under his control, 
and he struck a seal in his own name in 1235/1819-20. 

As the power behind the throne of the Mais, he 
succeeded in defending the ancient empire of Bornu 
from the serious dangers which faced it. His support 
of the Mai Dunama ended the Fulani rebellion. Al¬ 
though he was unable to prevent the establishment of 
Sokoto emirates in the old western dependencies, he 
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engaged the Sokoto ‘ ulamd 3 in a famous correspon¬ 
dence which seriously weakened their resolve to 
continue diihad against Bornu, and he contained the 
emirates of Katagum and Hadedjia by a great 
campaign in 1826 which carried him as far as Kano 
before he was forced to withdraw. He secured the 
eastern frontier south of Lake Chad by operations 
against Bagarmi in 1821-4. In the first of these he 
was assisted by the Ottoman ftaHm-maftdm of the 
Fazzan [g.v.], and he later maintained the FazzanI 
connection (of commercial importance to Bornu) by 
alliance with the Awlad Sulayman, who also helped 
him strengthen his influence in Kanem as a buffer 
against Wada'i. 

As well as this, he radically reformed the structure 
of government in Bornu, replacing the ancient and 
ineffective feudal levies of the Mais by a new army 
of Kanembu infantry and Shuwa Arab cavalry with 
a mamluk officer corps owing personal loyalty to him. 
The old Kanuri fief-holding offices remained in 
existence, but fiefs were progressively transferred to 
supporters of al-Kaneml, and a new council of 
advisers dominated the government. These advisers, 
mainly non-Kanuri, represented a new and reforming 
element in Bornuan politics. 

Al-Kanemi, though a scholar of considerable 
standing, was not a prolific writer, only one short 
work of fifth, Nas that al-hukkdm , and a poem, Nasim 
al-sabd, being certainly attributable to him. A number 
of his letters, however, are preserved. 
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(Abdui.lahi Smith) 
KANGAWAR [see kinkiwar], 

KAN GH LI. kanklI, the name of a Turkish 
people living in mediaeval times in the steppes of 
Turkestan and south-western Siberia. We do not 
find mention of the Kanghll in the oldest Arab and 
Persian geographers and travellers of the 3rd-4th/ 
9th-ioth centuries, as we do of several other Turkish 
tribes. For Mahmud Kashghari, hankli was not an 
ethnic designation, but was, as a proper noun, “the 
name of a great man of the I>Ip6ah”, and as a 
common noun, “a heavily-loaded cart” (Diwan 
lughat al-turk, tr. Atalay, iii, 379). In some early 
Turkish sources on the legendary origins of the 
Turkish tribes, e.g., the Oghus-ndma, we find the 
story that the tribe got its name from the man who 
first constructed and used these heavy wagons for 
transport across the steppes (see Marquart, Komanen, 
163); but Sir Gerard Clauson thought it equally 
likely that the wagon used by the Turks got its name 
of kanlllkanghlt from the fact that it was introducedby 
the Kanghll people to the steppe Turks, see hisTAe 
name Uyiur, in JRAS (1963), 147-8, and An etymolog¬ 
ical dictionary of pre-thirteenth century Turkish, 638. 

The Kanghll are most frequently mentioned in the 
sources pertaining to the century or so preceeding 
the Mongol invasions of the 7th/i3th century, and 
are often spoken as part of the Klpiak confederation, 
i.e., they belonged ethnically to the south-western 
group of Turkish peoples. They are also associated 
with the Kimak [y.v.], themselves apparently one of 
the tribal groups eventually forming the Rlpdak. 
Concerning their habitat, Abu ’ 1 -GhazI in his Sha- 
dfara-yi Tardkima retails a legend that the Kanghll 
had a khan, Gok-Toflll, whose centre was on fhe 


Yayik or Ural River (Barthold, Four studies, iii. A 
history of the Turkman people, 132), but by the 
beginning of the 7th/i3th century they and the 
Klpdak were also close neighbours of the Mongol 
Nayman on the Irtish (idem, Zwolf Vorlesungen 
fiber die Geschichte der Tiirken Mittelasiens, 151, Fr 
tr. Histoire des turcs d'Asie Centrale, 118). Minorsky 
read a passage in one of the manuscripts of Djuz- 
djanl’s Tabakdt-i ndsiri, where there is mentioned a 
punitive expedition into the steppes in 615/1216 by 
the Kh w arazm-Shah ‘Ala 5 al-Din Muhammad, as 
referring to “Kadtr Khan Yigljur, ruler of the 
Kanghll Tatars”, whose lands stretched far north 
into the region of perpetual twilight in summer (see 
Ifudud aW-dlam, 309). It seems that the Kanghll 
nomadised over an extensive area of western Siberia, 
but came as far south as the Sir Darya and northern 
fringes of Transoxania, where Djuwayni mentions 
them several tunes in his story of the irruption of the 
Mongols into Transoxania. Kanghll and Karluk [g.v.] 
had been amongst the rebellious troops of the Kara 
Khanid ruler, and their unruliness had led the latter 
potentate to call in the Kara Khitav. with disastrous 
results to his line [see Kara khijay]. 

At the time of the Mongols’ appearance, the 
Kanghll had a settlement called Karakum on the 
lower Sir Darya, not far from Djand [g.v.], mentioned 
as the place to which the Merkit fled after Cingiz 
Khan had defeated them and the Nayman on the 
Irtish in 1208; it was also the place where in 617/ 
1220 the Mongol general Cfn Temur rested before 
going on to occupy Djand (Barthold, Turkestan down 
to the Mongol invasion 3 , 361-2, 370, 415). Many 
Kanghll tribesmen obviously formed part of the 
Kh'arazmian armies confronting the incoming 
Mongols, and they suffered heavy losses when 
Bukhara and Samarkand were stormed by the 
Mongols; there seems to have been some dynastic 
connection between the Kh w arazm-Shahs and the 
Kanghll, if Djuwayni’s report that Sultan Djalal 
al-Din’s mother Terken Khatun was a Kanghll is 
true (see Djuwayni, tr. Boyle, i, 91, 106, 121, ii, 370, 
465, and Barthold, op. cit., 415; Nasawl, however, 
makes Terken Khatun from the Baya’ut branch of 
the associated tribe of the Kimak/Yimak). Those of 
the Kanghll not massacred by the Mongols must 
have melted into the Turkish hordes making up a 
large proportion of the Mongol armies; western 
travellers to the court of the Mongol Khans like John 
of Plano Carpini and William of Rubruck mention 
them as the Cangitae and Cangle respectively. There¬ 
after, they disappear from recorded history. They 
can hardly have been touched by Islam; indeed, the 
only reference to their religious beliefs is that the 
Mongol general Toluy Khan or Ulugh Noyan em¬ 
ployed a Kanghll versed in the art of using the yay 
or rainstone (i.e., he was a shaman) to conjure up 
rain during his campaign against the Chinese in 
628/1231 (Djuwayni-Boyle, i, 193; Boyle, The 
successors of Genghis Khan, New York and London 
1971 , 37 ). 

Bibliography: in addition to the references 
given in the article, see especially Marquart’s 
detailed discussion of the Kanghll in his Vber das 
Volkstum der Komanen, in Abh. G. W. G6tt., N. F., 
xiii (1914), 163-72. (C. E. Bosworth) 

KIANGHRl [see Cankiri]. 

KAriGrtA, the Nagarkof of Muslim historians 
of India, occasionally referred to as Kot Kanrga, 
is also the headquarters of the tafisil of the same 
name in the Indian Pandjab. Kartgfa lies between 
30° 5’ N. and 76° 16’ E. on the northern slope of the 
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low mountain ranges which run through the district, 
facing Dharamsala, a fine hill resort in summer, and 
commands a view of the verdant Kangra valley 
below. 

The pre-Mughal history of the town is not definitely 
known. It was, however, a stronghold of the Katoi 
Radjput radjas who held sway over the entire valley 
and one of whom, Sansar Cand I, is mentioned in a 
Sanskrit inscription of c. 1430 A.D. found in the 
temple-wall of Devi Badjreshri which is dedicated to 
Diawalamukhi. the local fire-deity. This historic 
inscription was unfortunately destroyed in the 
severe earthquake of April 1905. 

Firishta describes Nagarkot while recounting the 
exploits of Firuz Tughluk (cf. Brigg’s tr., i, 454-5). 
The fabulous riches of the temple of Nagarkot had 
earlier tempted Mahmud of Ghazna, who in 399/1008 
overran the valley, captured the fort, which stood 
on the lofty ridge south of the town and was sur¬ 
rounded on three sides by extremely steep and in¬ 
accessible hills, and is reported to have carried off 
as booty an incredible amount of gold and silver, 
jewels, pearls, diamonds and rubies. However, 
neither Sudjan Ra’i Bhandari, the Hindu historian 
of the reign of Awrangzlb [q.v.] (cf. Khuldsat al- 
Tawdrikh, Delhi 1918, 71-2), nor Muhammad Aslam 
Ansari, the author of Far hat al-Ndfirin (extracts 
published by Ayyub Kadiri, Karachi 1972, 222-3) 
mention this plundering by Mahmud, although the 
latter mentions a mahdn-i Sebuktigin in the fort of 
Kangra. The temple sacked by Mahmud was not 
the temple of Badjreshri, still revered by the Hindus, 
but the one situated within the fort, now no longer 
in existence. 

The town and fort were recovered by the Hindus 
in 436/1044 and they set up an imitation of the 
sacred image destroyed or carried away by Mahmud. 
Firuz Tughluk captured the town in 762/1360 and 
again plundered the temple, whose loss in riches had 
been made good by the pilgrims and votaries through 
their offerings and gifts. A unique library containing 
1,300 ancient Brahmanical texts also fell into the 
hands of the sultan, who had some of them translated 
into Persian. One on philosophy, natural science, 
divination and omens was translated into verse and 
styled Dald } il-i Firuzshahi (cf. Firishta. Gulshan-i 
Ibrahimi, Lucknow 1281 A.H., 148). Mahmud 
Tughlulf (796-814/1394-1411) found asylum in this 
hill fastness while a fugitive from Delhi before his 
accession to the throne. In 990/1582 it was visited 
by Akbar at the head of a large force en route to 
Sind. The town (citadel) was included in the Khalisa 
while the surrounding hills were restored to the 
native chief Djay Cand. The Hindus seem not to 
have forgiven the Muslim violation of their temple, 
and twice rose in rebellion, to be ultimately starved 
into submission by an imperial force under prince 
Khurram (later Shahdjahan) in 1030/1621. Djahanglr, 
writing of the conquest of Kangra by Khurram. 
boasts of his being the first Mughal emperor to have 
brought about the complete submission of the valley 
of Kartgra to Muslim rule (cf. Tuzuk-i Diahineiri. 
Urdu tr., Lahore i960, 654-6). By way of thanks¬ 
giving for this unique victory, Djahangir ordered 
the construction of a mosque within the fort, the 
sounding of the call to prayer, the recitation of the 
Friday khufba, and the slaughter, inside the fort, ot 
a cow, so sacred to the Hindus (cf. Tuzuk, Urdu 
trans., 697). Djahanglr also intended to build a 
summer residence for himself in the cool, salubrious 
climate of the valley, but the idea was never carried 
out. Obviously, Kashmir was the pleasure-seeking 


emperor’s first choice. Djagat Singh, the landlord 
of Nurpur and fawdfdar of Kartgfrt, rose in rebellion 
during the reign of Shah Diahan. but this was soon 
suppressed and the rebellious chief was pardoned and 
promoted in rank; his loyalty was thus secured. 
I'timad al-Dawla [q.v.] the father of Nur Diahan. 
died in Kartgfa in the entourage of Djahanglr. 
Shaykh Farid Murtada Khan Bukhari also breathed 
his last near here while he was the governor of 
Lahore. 

Nagarkot formed a part of the Mughal possessions 
till its cession in 1167/1753 to Ahmad Shah Durrani 
by the effete Mughal administration of Delhi. In 
1188/1774 a Sikh chieftain, Djay Singh, obtained it 
by a stratagem, but it was acquired by Sansar Cand 
of the line of the dispossessed Radjput princes of 
Kangra. In 1221/1806 the Gurkhas defeated Sansar 
Cand, who had attacked Bilaspur and obtained 
possession of the valley. They perpetrated scarcely 
credible atrocities on the population. In 1224/1809 
Kangra was captured by Randjit Singh, Sansar 
Cand’s overlord. It passed to the British in 1262/1846 
after the first Sikh War. During the military uprising 
of 1857, some disturbances took place in and around 
the valley but these were soon firmly suppressed. 

Kangra now forms part of the Indian Republic; 
its sacred temple of Diawalamukhi is visited by 
thousands of pilgrims every year. Awrangzlb is said 
to have brought a canal here from the river Beas; 
when a burning torch or taper was cast into the 
water, the flames were not extinguished (cf. Muham¬ 
mad Aslam Ansari, Farhat al-Nafirin, extracts, 
Karachi 1972, 222-3). 

The terrible earthquake of April 1905 resulted in 
irreparable damage to the fort and temples as well 
as harm to other buildings of archaeological impor¬ 
tance. The place, apart from being a hill-station, 
abounds in game including several species of phea¬ 
sants, partridges, quails, snipe and deer. Mango 
grows wild in abundance, but the fruit is poor. The 
handful of Muslims living in the valley, mainly 
members of the lower class, were expelled during the 
communal disturbances of 1947 in the wake of 
partition. 
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(A. S. Bazmee Ansari) 

KAM, abu bakr, a prominent Ottoman poet 
and prose stylist of the I2th/i8th century. He 
was a native of Tofcad, and although Ebu 5 1 -Piya 
gives the date of his birth as 1124/1712, this conflicts 
with Edib Efendi’s statement that he was still a 
young man ( new-dfewdn) when he left for Istanbul. 
He received his education in Tofcad, where he also 
entered the order of the Mewlewi dervishes, becoming 
the disciple (mtirid) of Shaykh ‘Abd al-Wabid. 
Fa tin relates that at some period of his early life he 
was employed as a secretary in Erzurum, yet it was 
from Tokad that he accompanied Hekim-oghll ‘All 
Pasha to Istanbul early in 1168/1755 when the latter 
passed through that town on his journey from 
Trabzon to assume the office of Grand Vizier for the 
third time. In the capital he entered the Imperial 
Diwan as a secretary, rising rapidly to the high rank 
of khfddjegan. When, and under what circumstances, 
he left Istanbul for the Danubian provinces is not 
known, but from the early 1180s the letters in the 
Munshe'dt show him to be in such cities as Silistra, 
Russe (Rusfiuh) and Bucharest, serving as secretary 
to either the voivods of Wallachia or to Yegen ai- 
Hadjdj Mebmed Agha (later Pasha; cf. the dhayl of 
Ahmed Diawid to 'Othman-zade Ta’ib, Hadikat ul- 
Wiizerd *, Istanbul 1271, 32). When the latter became 
Grand Vizier in 1196/1782, he summoned him to 
Istanbul; but once here Kani’s disrespectful attitude 
so angered his master that it was only through the 
intercession of the reHs ul-kiittab Khayri Efendi that 
he escaped being put to death and was sent instead 
into exile on the island of Lemnos. The date of his 
return to Istanbul is unknown, but he died there in 
Rabi' II 1206/Dec. 1791 and was buried near the 
tiirbe of Ferldun Pasha in Eyyub. A portrait of him 
with the voivod Alexander is said to hang in the 
Pele? Museum in Sinaia, Roumania. 

Kanl’s poetical work is represented by two diwans, 
both of which were collected posthumously. The 
first, and most important, was compiled by the 
wa^a-nuwis Khalil Nuri Efendi on the instructions 
of the re’is ul-kiittab Mebmed Rashid (most probably 
during his second tenure of this office, Dh u ’ 1 - Ka'da 
1206-Mubarram 1209/July 1792-Aug. 1794 and 

contains what may be regarded as his more serious 
work. The circumstances of the compilation of the 
second diwdn, containing his humourous and satir¬ 
ical verses, many of which are extremely lubricious, 
have not been determined. Kani’s poetry is of such 
uneven quality that one should be cautious in 
accepting general appraisals of its value. Certainly 
there is throughout an intrusive facetiousness, a 
fondness for word-play and an unconventional 
recourse to the vernacular which often obscures the 
meaning; but there is, too, that same verbal inven¬ 
tiveness and freshness of imagery that marks his 
prose, and which must have had the charm of novelty 
to his cultivated contemporaries. 

KanI is generally more highly esteemed as a prose- 
writer than as a poet, and in the personal letters 
which are included in his Miinshe'dt he does, indeed, 
show a highly individual style, and is himself 
presented as a personality of irrepressible wit and 
insouciance. The Miinshe'at is, however, for the 
most part a collection of the official correspondence 
written while he was secretary to Yegen Mebmed 
or the voivods of Wallachia, the letters therein being 
grouped in accordance with the social station of the 


person addressed, and obviously intended to serve 
as models for this type of composition. KanI, also, 
enjoys the distinction of having composed the first 
phrase-book in Ottoman Turkish, the Burudf-i 
Fiinun, divided into twelve chapters in honour of the 
Apostles (Ms. in Topkapt Sarayi, Emanet Khazlnesi. 
no. 1158). It was commissioned by Constantine, the 
Scarlat voivod oi Wallachia, for the use of his brother 
(li-eb karindaskim olan Alcksandri Beg-zdde) and 
presents very interesting specimens of the formal 
polite language of the period. None of Kani’s works 
has yet been published, apart from a few extracts 
in anthologies. 

Bibliography: Study of the Miinshe'dt could 
greatly supplement the biographical information 
found in Ebu 5 l-piya Tewflk, Niimune-i edebiyyat-i 
c Olhmdniyye , t Istanbul 1329, 49-54, from which 
Gibb, Ottoman Poetry, iv, 159-74, derives. Of the 
tedhkire-viriters, Fatln Efendi, Khdtimet ul-eshfdr, 
Istanbul 1271, 352, gives some erroneous details 
of his life, while 'Arif Hikmet ('Ali Emlrl, no. 789, 
f. 55a) merely repeats the information found in 
Djewdet Pasha, Ta'rikh, Istanbul 1309, v, 234, 
which was itself taken from the history of the 
wak c a-niiwis Edib Efendi; the brief notice on him 
in Silabdar-zadc Mebmed Emin ('All Emlrl, no. 
795 , f- 57 a) is incorrect, and 'Abd iil-Fettah 
Shefkat ('All Emiri, no. 770, 163-4) does no more 
than quote six ghazels and one naH from his poetry. 
The most recent study of KanI is in the anonymous 
article in the lA, vi, 158-9, to the bibliography 
of which should now be added Istanbul Kiitiiphane- 
leri Turkic Yazma Divanlar Katalogu, iii, Istanbul 
1967, 862-6. (J. R. Walsh) 

RANI', mir 'alI sher, historian of Sind, son of 
'Izzat Allah al-Husaynl al-ShlrazI, was born in 
Thatta, the capital of Sind in the Mughal and pre- 
Mughal period, in 1440/1727 and died there in 1203/ 
1788. His grave still exists on the nearby Makll hills. 
He received his education from local scholars, some 
of whom are mentioned in his Ma^alat-al-shu'-ard* 
(Karachi 1957, 114, 150, 339, 359, 817). In 1175/ 
1761 he was commissioned by the Kalhofa ruler of 
Sind, Ghulam Shah 'AbbasI (1170-86/1757-72), to 
write a Persian history of the ruling dynasty on the 
lines of the Shdhndma of FirdawsI [q.v.], but this 
was never completed. Five years later he began com¬ 
piling his Tuhfai al-kirdm, which he finished in 
1181/1767. 

A born poet, Rani' wrote many verses while still 
a boy of 12. In poetry he acknowledged as his 
teacher Mir Abu Turab Haydar al-DIn “Kamil”, a 
great-grandson of Abu ' 1 -Kasim Namakln, a poet 
of no mean achievement and a nobleman of the 
times of Shah Djahan [q.v.]. 

The most important works in his large output in 
prose and verse are: (i) Tuhfat al-kirdm, a general 
history in 3 vols., of which the last is mostly bio¬ 
graphical and devoted to Sind (Lucknow and 
Bombay 1304/1886); (ii) Makdlat al-shu l ard 3 (com¬ 
posed in 1174/1727, alphabetically arranged lives of 
the poets of Sind who wrote in Persian (ed. Karachi 
1957); (iii) Makli Nama or Bustdn-i bahar, a poetic 
description in prose and verse of the tombs and 
social scenes on the Makll hills, the necropolis of 
Thafta (ed. Hyderabad 1967); (iv) Mi'-yar-i sdlikan-i 
tarikat (1202/1787), lives of saints and Sufi poets 
from the time of Muhammad to the close of the 
I2th/i8th century in 12 mi'-yars (ed. Haydarabad 
1968); (v) Ta’rikh-i 'Abbdsiya , an unfinished history 
of the Kalhoras, in prose and verse, undertaken at 
the command of Ghulam Shah Kalhofa, (Rieu, iii, 
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1061b); (vi) Nisdb al-bulaghd\ an encyclopaedic 
work compiled in 1198/1783; the only copy known 
is in the private library of Muhammad Ibrahim of 
Garhi Yasin (Sind); (vii) Mathnawiyyat-wa Ka$dHd-i 
Kdni c , ed. Karachi 1961 (a collection of his longer 
poems). A detailed list of his works is given in the 
Mafcdldt al-Shu c ard>, 7-28 (Introduction). 

Bibliography : Autobiography in Makdldt al- 
shu‘ara > , Karachi 1957, 531-62; Mihrdtt, Sindhi 
quarterly, Karachi, v/2 (1956), 131-167; C. A. 
Storey, Persian Literature, 138, 656, 854, 1030-31. 

(A. S. Bazmee Ansari) 

KANIK, orhan veli (1914-1950), Turkish poet 
who introduced major innovations to 20th century 
Turkish poetry. Kanik’s early poems, published un¬ 
der the pen name of Mehmet Ali Sel, were formal 
lyrics written in traditional metres. After 1936 he 
adopted free verse, which had first been introduced 
in the 1920s by Nazim Hikmet (1902-1963). Kamk’s 
first collection of poems, Garip (1941) also contained 
poems by his colleagues Oktay Rifat (b. 1914) and 
Melih Cevdet Anday (b. 1915). These three poets 
published a joint manifesto which called for a vast 
transformation of the structure, function, and 
language of poetry, whereby poetry would be made 
to reflect and address itself to the tastes of the 
masses. 

Kamk’s later volumes— Vazgepemedigim (1945), 
Destan Gibi (1946), Yenisi (1947), Kar$t (1949)— 
sought to further the aesthetic principles set forth 
in the manifesto. His poetry, written in free verse 
without rhyme, utilized a straightforward style based 
on the natural rhythms and the idiomatic resources 
of colloquial Turkish, shunning conventional moulds 
and metres and avoiding the stereotyped metaphors 
which had characterized the work of most of his pre¬ 
decessors and some of his contemporaries. Kanik 
championed a form of poetic realism which often 
featured the man-in-the-street as the modern hero. 
His poems about the sea and the city of Istanbul are 
notable for mellifluous lyricism. Satire is a prevalent 
element in Kamk’s poetry: some of his satirical lines 
and brief poems have become proverbial among 
Turks. 

Kamk’s complete poems were posthumously 
published in 1951 under the title Biitun §iirleri, 
which had gone into eleven impressions by 1971. 
He was also a leading translator of French poetry 
and drama. In 1949 he published his poetic versions 
(in rhymed syllabic metres) of 72 selected anecdotes 
of Nasreddin Hodja. 

Bibliography : A. Bezirci, Orhan Veli Kamk, 
Istanbul 1967; M. Uyguner, Orhan Veli Kamk, 
Istanbul 1967; E. Heister, Orhan Veli Kamk, 
Cologne 1957; Y. Pazarkaya-H. Mader, Orhan Veli 
Kamk, Frankfurt 1966; T. S. Halman, / am 
listening to Istanbul (Selected poems of Orhan Veli 
Kamk, New York 1971. Some translations also 
appeared in Encounter, March 1972, 31. 

(T. S. Halman) 

KANlSA (pi. kandHs), synagogue, church, 
temple. 

(i). Etymology and meaning. The word 
kanisa is the Arabised form of the western Aramaic 
k'nishid (eastern Aramaic k e nushtd), which means 
“meeting, assembly”. Some Arab lexicographers (Ibn 
Manzur, al-FIriizabadl and al-Zabidi) give this 
etymology, but others (al-Khafadjl, al-Bustanl) 
derive the word from the Greek IxyX 7)d(a, as does the 
4th/ioth century Coptic writer, Ibn al-Mukaffa' 
(cf. J. Assfalg, Die Ordnung des Priestertums, Cairo 
1955, 3). The word kanisa is not found in the Qur’an, 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV 


unlike its synonym bi c a (pi. biya 1 ), which appears 
once (XXII, 40). On the other hand it is found in 
ftadith, archaic poetry, capitulation treaties made by 
the caliphs and their generals with the inhabitants 
of conquered cities, and also in papyri. 

As used by Muslim authors, historians and geo¬ 
graphers, the word kanisa designates equally the 
cultic place ( muta c abbad ) of the Jews (synagogue), 
of the Christians (church) and of the pagans (temple). 


E 

t 



Episcopal throne — D: Diaconicon or sacristy — E: 
Baptistry — F: Baptismal font— G: Main door 
— H: Dais, amongst the Chaldeans and Syrians — 
I: Choir, amongst the Byzantines and Copts — J: 
Gallery, amongst the Chaldeans and Syrians — K: 
Ambo, amongst the Byzantines and Copts — L: 
Lecterns — M: Nave — N: Narthex. 


Kanisa is an element of numerous church-names. 
The most famous of these is the Kanisat al-Kiyama 
(the Church of the Resurrection) in Jerusalem, which 
some writers twist into Kanisat al-Kumdma (the 
Church of the Sweepings), making a play on the 
root k-n-s, which means “to sweep” in Arabic. 
In Egypt alone, the word kanisa appears 187 times 
in al-Makrlzi’s Kitab al-Khitat. In modern Eastern 
vernaculars, knise is used for “church” and knis for 
“synagogue”. 

35 
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In the work of Christian writers, kanisa means 
both the assembly of the faithful and their meeting- 
place. In Bible translations, both it and bVa are 
used indiscriminately for the two Greek words 
ixxXrjotd and ouvaymYT), or the two Syriac words 
'idtd or k’nushtd. The relative adjective is kanasi or 
kand’isi, “ecclesiastical” ( al-Sifr al-kand’isi - The 
Book of Ecclesiastes). 

(ii). The Christian building. Despite some 
differences depending on periods and rites (Chaldean, 
Syrian, Byzantine, Copt), all churches are built on 
more or less the same plan, whether in Mesopotamia, 
Syria, Palestine or Egypt. The eastern church is 
rectangular in form, always orientated towards the 
east, and is divided into two main parts, the sanc¬ 
tuary and the nave. 

The sanctuary (haykal) or Holy of Holies (Kuds 
al-akdas ) is separated from the nave in the Chaldean 
or Syrian church by a wall with two doors, and in 
the Byzantine or Coptic church by a marble or 
wooden screen with three doors. A veil (stir) hangs 
over the main door. In the centre of the sanctuary is 
the altar (madhbah), surmounted by a ciborium 
(kubba), except in the Chaldean church, where the 
altar is placed against the eastern wall. A lamp 
(lyindil), which must be kept burning night and day, 
is hung in front of the altar. Again with the exception 
of the Chaldean church, at the far end of the sanctu¬ 
ary, in the apse which forms the eastern wall, is 
found the bishop’s throne (kursi); the Chaldean 
sanctuary, which is topped by a dome, has no apse. 
In all rites, entry to the sanctuary is strictly forbidden 
to the laity. At the left of the sanctuary is the dia- 
conicon or sacristy (bayt al-khidma) and at the right 
the baptistry (bayt al-ma'-mudiyya), with the bap¬ 
tismal font (diurn al-Hmad). The position of these 
two places relative to the sanctuary may be reversed. 

The nave ( sahn ) includes a varying number of 
bays. In Chaldean and Syrian churches the dais 
(minaffa) is situated in the anterior bay, where in 
Byzantine and Coptic churches is found the choir 
( khurus ), often covered by a dome. The Chaldeans 
and Syrians place the pulpit (bim) in the central bay; 
on the left side is the site of the ambo ( anbil) in 
Byzantine and Coptic churches. On the dais, in the 
choir on the pulpit two lecterns (karrd’a) are placed. 
The front of the nave is reserved for men and the 
rear, formerly separated by a wooden screen, for 
women. The nave may be preceded by a narthex on 
the western facade or bordered with a gallery on the 
north or south side. 

In all rites, the church building is consecrated 
(tadshin), and the dedication of the Church of the 
Resurrection in Jerusalem is celebrated on Septem¬ 
ber 13. Oriental church symbolism is particularly 
rich, each part of the building having its own spiritual 
significance (cf. J. Perier, La perle pricieuse, in 
Patrologia Orientalis, xvi, 68-70, 159-66). 

After the Muslim conquest, the Christians were 
prohibited from building any new churches; all they 
could do was repair and restore existing buildings, 
which in theory they were permitted to keep. In 
fact, however, over the centuries numerous churches 
were confiscated and converted into mosques, or 
even destroyed (cf. A. Fattal, Le statut legal des non- 
musulmans en pays d’Islam, Beirut 1958, 174-203). 

Bibliography. S. Fraenkel, Die aramaischen 

Fremdw&rter irn Arabischen, Leiden 1886, 275; 

Wbrterbuch der klassischen arabischen Sprache, 

Wiesbaden 1970, i, 385 (very many refs.); J. M. 

Fiey, Mossoul chrltienne, Beirut 1959 (for Chaldean 

and Syriac rites); A. Couturier, Cours ie liturgie 


grecque-melkite, Jerusalem 1912 (for the Byzantine 
rite); O. H. E. Burmester, The Egyptian or Coptic 
Church, Cairo 1967 (for the Coptic rite). 

(G. Troupeau) 

KANIZSA (Turkish Kanizhe), a notable Hun¬ 
garian fortress dominating the region between 
Lake Balaton and the River Mur. Kanizsa stood 
amidst marshes; “caenoso palustrique loco sita est, 
fluviolo stagnante, et nullis coercito ripis, sed magis 
late diffuso ac carectis, multaque alno et arundine 
impedito, endique cincta” (Isthvanfius, 774). The 
Ottomans conquered the fortress in 1009/1600 after 
a wearisome siege, demanding the construction of 
approach roads across the marshes which were 
built of reeds and had to be renewed each day. Once 
taken, Kanizsa (with Szigetvar, Esz6k, Siklos and 
P6cs) was entrusted to the care of Tiryaki Hasan 
Pasha. Alarmed at the loss of this important fortress, 
the Christians attempted to regain it in 1010/1601, 
but their attempts were foiled by the vigorous 
defence against them conducted by Tiryaki Hasan 
—a defence which became famous among the Otto¬ 
mans and the details of which are recorded in the 
well-known Ghazawat-j Tiryaki Hasan Pasha (cf. 
A. S. Levend, 99 ff.). Kanizsa remained under 
Ottoman rule until the war of the Sacra Liga (1648- 
99), yielding to the Christian forces in 1101/1690 
and then passing definitively into the control of 
Austria. 

Bibliography: PeCewi, Ta’rikh, Istanbul 1283, 
ii, 230 ff.; Solakzade, Ta’rihh, Istanbul 1298, 
656 ff.; Na'Ima, Ta’rikh, Istanbul 1281-3, i, 226 ff.; 
245 ff.; Hadjdji Khalifa, Fedhleke, Istanbul 1286-7, 

i, 137 ff.; 148 ff.; Silahdar, Ta’rikh, Istanbul 1928, 

ii, 505 ff.; Hieronymus Ortelius, Chronologia oder 

Historische Beschreibung alter KriegsempSrungen 
und Belagerungen ... in Ober un Under Ungern 
auch Siebenbiirgen mil dem Tiircken von A° 1395 
biss auf gegenwertige Zeit denkhwiirtig geschehen, 
Nuremberg 1620-22, 478 ff., 502, 517 ff.; Nicolai 
Isthvanfi Pannoni, Historiarum De Rebus Un- 
garicis Libri XXXIV, Coloniae Agrippinae 1622, 
764 ff.; 773 ff.; A. Stauffer. Die Belagerung von 
Kanizsa durch die Christlichen Truppen im Jahre 
1601, in Mitteilungen des Instituts fur Oester- 
reichische Geschichte, VII (Innsbruck 1886), 265 ff.; 
K. Horvat, Vojne Ekspedicije Klementa VIII u 
Ugarsku i Hrvatsku, Zagreb 1910, 186 ff.; V. Er- 
rante, “Forse che si, forse che no”. La Terza Spedi- 
zione del Duca Vincenzo Gonzaga in Ungheria alia 
Guerra contro il Turco (1601) studiata su documenti 
inediti, in Archivio Storico Lombardo, Series 5, 
XLII, Part I, Milan 1915, 15 ff.; Hammer- 
Purgstall, Histoire, vii, 359 ff., viii, 9ff.; J. W. 
Zinkeisen, Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches, iii 
(Gotha 1855), 609 ft.; N. Jorga, Geschichte des 
Osmanischen Reiches, iii (Gotha 1910), 334 ff.; 
F. Babinger, Geschichtsschreiber, 156; Ag&b Sim 
Levend, Cazavdt-Ndmeler (Turk Tarih Kurumu 
Yaymlanndan, XI. Seri, n°. 8), Ankara 1956, 
99 ff.; L. A. Maggiorotti, L’Opera del genio Italiano 
al Estero (Serie iv, Gli architetti militari, 3 vols., 
Rome 1932-9), ii, 235-44; B. Lewis, Istanbul and 
the civilization of the Ottoman Empire, Norman, 
Oklahoma, 1963, 166-8. (V. J. Parry) 

KANKARIDES [see Kurds], 

KANKIWAR [see kinkiwar] 

KANNANOR, cannanore, a port on the 

Malabar coast of southwestern peninsular 
India in lat. 11° 52 1 N. and long. 75° 22 1 E. 

Ibn Battuta sailed down this coast in 743/1342, 
and though he does not mention Kannanur by name, 
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it seems that his mention of the powerful ruler of 
Diurfattan. whose ships traded with the Persian 
Gulf, ‘Uman and South Arabia, refers to the local 
ruler there ( Rifila , iv, 82-3). Ahmad b. Madjid (wrote 
ca. 895/2489-90) certainly speaks specifically of the 
“Bay of Kannanur” in his account of the Malabar 
coastline (G. R. Tibbett, Arab navigation in the 
Indian Ocean before the coming of the Portuguese, 
London 1971, 201, 457). In the 8th-9th/i4th-i5th 
centuries the dominant power in Malabar was the 
line of Hindu rulers in Kalikat [q.v. in Suppl.] 
(Calicut), the Zamorins, whose authority extended 
from Kananur in the north to Cochin in the south, 
and to whom the local Kolatirri Radjas in Kannanur 
were tributary. 

Islam must have come to Kannanur with the 
arrival at an early date of Arab traders, one local 
tradition putting the origins of the family of Ali 
Radjas (Malayalam, “Lord of the Sea”) at the 
beginning of the 6th/i2th century. This family 
derived its name from its being admirals for the 
Kolatirris, and these Ali Radjas were also heads of 
the local community of Malabar coast Muslims, the 
Mappillas [q.v. ] or Moplahs, who were perhaps 
originally built round a nucleus of Arab merchants, 
but with increasing numbers of indigenous Malayali 
adherents; Kannanur remains today an important 
Mapilla centre. From ca. 1500 onwards, the Kolatirri 
Radjas of Kannanur also exercised suzerainty over 
the Laccadive Islands [g.v.j, and in the mid-ioth/ 
16th century they granted these to the Ali Radjas 
as a dfagir [g.u.] or assignment in return for annual 
tribute; Kannanur Mapilla merchants monopolised 
the lucrative coir trade of the Islands until the 
revolt in 1786 of the islanders against their harsh 
exploitation. The connection of the rulers of Kan¬ 
nanOr with the Maidive Islands [g.ti.] comes also 
from an early date, with the king of the Islands 
being tributary to the Radjas by ca. 1500. 

The arrival of the Portuguese in South India was 
at first welcomed by the Kolatirri Radjas, who 
hoped to throw off the control of Kalikat. Vasco da 
Gama was at Kannanur in 1498, and Cabral in 1500, 
and on his second voyage to India in Z502, da Gama 
made an agreement with the Radja and established 
there a stockade and a garrison of 200 men. The first 
Portuguese viceroy, Francisco d’Almeida, established 
four forts on the Malabar coast, at Anjediva Island, 
Kannanur, Cochin and Quilon, the Kannanur 
stockade being erected into a proper defensive 
position, Fort St. Angelo, in 2505, probably on the 
site of an existing stronghold. In 1506 and 1507 the 
Portuguese garrison there fought off naval attacks 
by the Zamorins of Kalikat; Almeida made it the 
headquarters for his fleet, and it was from Kannanur 
that the destruction of the combined fleets of the 
Egyptian Mamluks and of the Zamorins at DIw 
(Diu) in Shawwal 914/February 1509 was organised. 

The Dutch captured Kannanur and Cochin in 1663 
and took over the Portuguese position on the Malabar 
coast. But by the end of the 17th century the trade 
of the Dutch East India Company in Malabar 
declined as that of the English East India Company 
grew, and the Kannanur fort was reduced to one 
tower. Hence in 1771 the Dutch sold Fort St. Angelo 
and other forts to the Ali Radjas. In these decades, 
the latter showed themselves as generally unfriendly 
to the British East India Company, intriguing with 
the Dutch and French and consistently supporting 
the expansionist policies of Haydar ‘All [q.v.] 
(Hyder Ali) of Mysore. The Bib! of Kannanur (sc. 
the female representative of the Ali Radja line) 


further supported Haydar c Ali’s son Tipu Suljan; 
hence in December 1783 Kannanur was occipied by 
a British force under Col. MacLeod, and again 
captured in December 1790 by General Ralph 
Abercromby, when the BibI submitted and 5,000 of 
Tipu Sultan’s troops surrendered. An agreement 
made in 1796 with the Bibi left her Kannanur and 
the Laccadive Islands in return for an annual 
assessment of Rs. 15,000, an arrangement which 
continued in force down to the 20th century. 

Kannanur eventually became part of the Madras 
Presidency, with Kannanur as the chef-lieu of the 
taluk of Chirakkal, the northernmost taluk of the 
District of Malabar. Its importance and size grew in 
the 19th century, especially as it was also till 1887 
the military headquarters of British forces on the 
west coast of South India, and a cantonment was 
laid out, with Fort St. Angelo separating it from the 
Mappilla Old Town. In 1861 the Laccadive Islands 
were sequestered from the Bibi on account of mis- 
government, and again in 1875, this time perma¬ 
nently. In modern India, Kannanur is now in the 
northernmost part of Kerala state, and since the 
administrative re-organisation of 1958-9 has formed 
one of the eight constituent districts of that state; 
according to the Census of India 1961, Vol. vii 
Kerala, Pt. ii/A, 40,118, Pt. ii/c, 152-3, the population 
of Kannanur district was then 1,780,294 (including 
1,237,254 Hindus, 418,832 Muslims, 123,575 Chris¬ 
tians, and 551 Jains), and that of Kannanur town 
(municipality plus cantonment) 48,960. 

Bibliography: W. Logan, Malabar, Madras 
1887-91, i, 295 ff.; F. C. Danvers, The Portuguese 
in India, being a history of the rise and decline of 
their Eastern Empire, London 1894; C. A. Innes, 
Madras District gazeteer. Malabar and Anjengo, 
Madras 1908, 46-89, 493; Imperial gazeteer of 
India, ix, 298-9; Camb. hist, of India, v, index; 
A handbook to India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon, 
Murray’s Guides, London 1968, 442-3. 

(C. E. Bosworth) 

KANNAS (A.), lit. sweeper, is a term syn¬ 
onymous with kassafr, other words used in the Arab 
Orient for the same occupation are sammdd and 
zabbal, which denote “dung collectors” or scavengers 
who collected garbage, such as animal dung, to be 
used as fertiliser. The kanndsitn, the sanitary wor¬ 
kers, swept public squares (rihab) and other places 
such as prisons (sudfun), dungeons (matdbik) and 
latrines (kunuf), and transported garbage in boats 
or by other means to places outside the cities. The 
earliest known report in Islamic literature of scav¬ 
enging is a tradition collected by Abu c Ubayd b. 
Sallam [q.v.], who noted that the indigenous Ara- 
means (known to the Arabs as Anbaf, sing. Nabaf) 
cleaned a dung-hill at Bayt al-Makdis during the 
caliphate of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab. The Anbaf of 
Syria and ‘Irak are reported as having been used 
occasionally as forced labour by the Umayyad 
government. 

There is evidence to suggest that the kanndsun 
and the kassahun were organized into guilds through¬ 
out the ‘Abbasid period. Diahiz [q.v.] speaks of a 
certain '■arif al-kanndsin who was the chief of the 
sweepers living in the Karkh quarter of Baghdad in 
the 3rd/9th century. Al-Raghib al-Isfahanl, writing 
in the 5th/nth and early 6th/i2th century, also 
gives evidence that sweepers’ guilds were found in 
Arab society during the later part of the ‘Abbasid 
period. The bulk of literary evidence relating to 
workers of the ‘Abbasid epoch gives the impression 
that the so-called “low crafts” such as those of the 
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dustmen, cuppers, weavers, leather workers, brokers 
and fishmongers, were stigmatized. Some of these 
groups of workers kept apart from each other and 
shared only a mutual dislike. In one anecdote, 
presumably not to be taken literally, a kannds was 
described as preferring to drink from a filthy pot 
used for conveying human excrement than drinking 
from the clean cup of a cupper. A proverbial saying 
of the Umayyad period says that there is nothing to 
choose between a cupper and a sweeper because 
they are equally worthless. Similar attitudes prevail 
today among different groups of low-caste workers 
in India. 

It is interesting to note a contrasting view on the 
status of scavengers presented by the authors of the 
epistles ( rasaHl) of the Ikhwan al-$afa* [g.v.], who 
pleaded that the dustmen’s role in urban society 
was of greater public utility than that of the per¬ 
fumers (' of/dr tin). So the scavengers deserve honour 
(sharaf), the Ikhwan writers argued, although there 
is no evidence that such logic had any influence on 
public opinion. The general contemptuous attitude 
towards the kanndsun was not confined to the 
society of the Umayyad and 'Abbasid periods; it 
is equally noticeable in Arab society under the 
Mamluks. Some Muslim jurists, while discussing the 
law of kafd'a [q.v.], state that kanndsun are not 
acceptable as marriage partners by other groups in 
society. Scavenging therefore tended to be a here¬ 
ditary occupation and the kanndsun lived as a 
closed, endogamous group. 
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KANO, a city in northern Nigeria situated 
in lat. 121 N., long. 8° 30' E. Its population was 
estimated to be 295,432 persons at the 1963 census. 
Kano State has an area of 16,630 square miles and 
an estimated population of 5,774,842. 

History and Politics: Kano is reputed to 
have originated before the 4th/ioth century as a 
pagan settlement at the foot of Dalla hill, a large 
rocky outcrop which dominates the present city. 
The traditional accounts of this early period suggest 
that the inhabitants adhered to an animist, spirit- 
possession cult similar to the bori cult which has 


survived in northern Nigeria to the present day, 
and that the cult head combined his priestly functions 
with those of a temporal ruler. 

In the 4th/ioth century the city was visited by 
“strangers” under their leader, Bagauda, who are 
described as having come from the north under 
pressure of famine in their own country. They settled 
in Kano with the consent of the indigenous inhabi¬ 
tants and then, by superior skills and cunning, 
established mastery over them. Whether these 
immigrants were Muslims is uncertain, although 
according to the traditional account Bagauda also 
bore the name Dawud. But they clearly did not 
belong to the indigenous cult and the Kano Chronicle 
(see Bibl. below) records that some generations 
passed before they became integrated into it. Their 
contribution to the development of Kano seems to 
have been that they set up a city state, with fairly 
clearly defined territorial boundaries and an ad¬ 
ministrative centre within the walled city, where 
previously there had existed only a stateless, hunting 
and primitive agriculturalist society living in 
scattered open hamlets and clearings in the bush. 

After Bagauda, the first Islamic name to occur 
in the king-list is that of Osumanu Zamnagawa, who 
reigned from 743/1343 to 750/1349 by the Kano 
Chronicle dating. According to the same source, his 
reign was followed by the arrival in Kano of the 
Wangarawa, that is Islamic missionaries from Mali, 
during the reign of Yaji (750-87/1349-85), but a 
recent account based on the discovery of a 17th- 
century chronicle of the Wangarawa (Muhammad 
al-Hadjdj, A Seventeenth-Century Chronicle of the 
Origins and Missionary Activities of the Wangarawa), 
in Kano Studies, i/4 (1968) suggests that this event 
took place in the 9th/i5th century and not in the 
8th/i4th century. Other evidence also tends to 
support the view that the 9th/i5th rather than the 
8th/i4th century was the point at which an Islamic 
presence became firmly established in Kano, even 
though some indeterminate Islamic influences may 
well have been abroad at an earlier date. For instance, 
it is between 793/1390 and 813/1410 that the quilted 
horse armour (Arabic al-libd, Hausa lifidi) together 
with mail shirts were introduced, a fact which 
suggests contacts with Islamic North Africa. Also, 
between 824/1421 and 841/1438 a “prince” and his 
followers arrived in the city from Bornu, a kingdom 
where Islam had already been established since, 
reputedly, the 5th/nth century. This was followed 
by the opening of trade relations with Bornu. By 
856/1452 camels are said to have appeared in the 
city and slave-raiding in the country south of Kano 
had become a profitable occupation of the aristo¬ 
cracy. All of this suggests that Kano had, by the 
middle of the 9th/i5th century, become involved 
in the trans-Saharan caravan trade and this, of 
course, offers a reliable indication for the chronology 
of islamization. 

The next major landmark in this chronology is 
the arrival in Kano of the well-known Abu c Abd 
Allah Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Karim b. Muhammad 
al-Maghlli al-Tilimsanl (d. 909/1504), a Muslim 
’dlim and missionary from North Africa. This 
personality became the focus of the Islamic tradition 
in Kano, and indeed in Hausaland as a whole. He 
is credited with introducing the Sharl'a and $ufism 
and indeed all things Islamic are said to go back to 
al-Maghiil. No doubt he was personally important; 
but the true significance of his presence in the city 
is that it signals the time when, as a result of in¬ 
creasing involvement in the Saharan trade complex 
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and political contacts with Bornu, Kano became 
opened up to the surrounding Islamic areas of 
North Africa and Egypt. 

A further step on the way toward fuller islamiza- 
tion took place during Muhamman Rumfa’s reign 
(867-904/1463-99). He is said to have introduced 
Islamic segregation of the sexes, the public observa¬ 
tion of Islamic festivals and he also appointed 
eunuchs to office, thus possibly copying a practice 
common in courts elsewhere in the Islamic world 
during the Mamluk and Ottoman periods. 

Kano’s relations with the other Sudanese and 
Saharan states during the period before the Fulani 
djihad are both involved and sometimes obscure. 
They are treated in Johnston (op. tit., Bibl.) and 
Hogben and Kirk-Greene (op. tit., Bibl.) and need 
only be reviewed in outline in an article essentially 
concerned with Islamic aspects. In the gth/isth 
century Kano was probably subject to Bornu, to 
the extent of paying tribute. In the early ioth/i6th 
century it was defeated by Songhai, but the native 
dynasty remained in power, paying tribute to 
Songhai but apparently otherwise undisturbed. 
Songhai control seems soon to have lapsed and later 
in the century Kano came under the domination of 
the Kebbi kingdom after a period of debilitating 
wars against its neighbour Katsine. Throughout the 
nth/i7th century both the city and the state of 
Kano were the targets for constant attacks by the 
warlike Kwararafa from the Benue area. During the 
first half of the I2th/i8th century Bornu again 
became overlord of Kano, but its place was later 
taken by the Gobir kingdom, whose king, Babari 
(1155-84/1742-70), established mastery and levied 
tribute. These military defeats, however, seem to 
have had little detrimental effect on the wealth and 
prosperity of the city, while the rulers appear to 
have retained all their authority within their king¬ 
dom and to have increased in pomp and circumstance. 
For instance, Babba Zaki (1182-90/1768-76) intro¬ 
duced a uniformed bodyguard of musketeers into 
his court and is described as having deliberately 
imitated the ways of the Arabs-—in the first instance 
presumably the life-style of the Arab merchants 
resident in Kano, but through them the ceremonial 
and protocol of North African and Egyptian courts. 
He ruled as an able but ruthless despot. There is 
evidence of some factional divisions in his court, 
however, while the account of the reign of one of his 
near predecessors, Kumbari (1143-56/1731-43), tells 
of popular resentment against excessive taxation. 
These scraps of evidence may point to a state of 
affairs that brought about the events of the reign of 
Muhamman Alwali (1195-1222/1781-1807), namely 
the successful Fulani diihad in Kano, the expulsion 
of Alwali and the installation of the first Fulani 
amir of Kano, Sulaymanu (1222-35/1807-19), who 
founded the Fulani dynasty which has ruled the 
emirate since that time. Sulaymanu was followed 
in 1235/1819 by Ibrahimu Dabo, a renowned warrior 
who earned the Hausa epithet Ci gari, “conquer 
city”. During the following half-century frequent 
attacks on the city by the ousted Habe dynasty 
were defeated, while intermittent war was carried on 
against the Ningi pagans, a powerful group who still 
held an enclave on the southern border of the amirate 
which had not been pacified during the diihad. 

During the reign of the amir Usuman (1262-72/ 
1846-55) the German explorer, Heinrich Barth, 
visited the city. He describes it as a thriving centre 
of trade, with a market plentifully stocked with 
goods of European and North African origin. He 


also provided a sketch map of the city as it was at 
that time and estimated its population at 30,000 
(op. tit., Bibl.). 

In 1311/1893 a civil war broke out in Kano, 
occasioned by a succession dispute between two 
contenders for the throne, Yusufu and Tukur. 
Tukur, the nominee of the caliph in Sokoto, proved 
unacceptable to Kano, but at the root of the trouble 
lay Kano’s resentment at Sokoto’s interference. The 
civil war subsided on the death of the two principal 
protagonists but served to establish the limitations 
on caliphal authority. The tension between Sokoto 
and its powerful feudatory Kano has continued to 
be a factor in their relations ever since. 

Kano figured prominently in the events leading to 
the British occupation of Hausaland early in the 
present century. It was visited at the end of the 19th 
century by the British missionary Canon C. H. 
Robinson and again early in the 20th century by a 
party of which Dr. Walter Miller was a member. Both 
gave somewhat unfavourable accounts of Islam and 
of the Kano administration, which probably con¬ 
tributed to the climate of opinion in the United 
Kingdom which made the occupation possible. On 
the eve of that occupation the amir of Kano, Aliyu 
{1312-21/1894-1903), gave asylum to the Magajin 
Keffi, the murderer of Sir Frederick Lugard’s 
emissary, Captain Moloney. This provided Lugard 
with part of his justification for military intervention 
and in Dhu 5 1 -Ka c da 1320/February 1903 the city 
fell to a British force after a brief and ineffective 
resistance. 

During the colonial period, Kano developed both 
as a centre of the newly introduced Western system 
of education and as the emporium of the new ground¬ 
nut trade upon which the economy of northern 
Nigeria came largely to depend. It was the locale 
of the School for Arabic Studies, an institution set 
up by the colonial government to train teachers of 
Arabic and the Islamic sciences in modem pedagogic 
methods. Abdullahi Bayero College, a college of 
Ahmadu Bello University, was also founded in 
Kano. 

The city has always been, and still is, an important 
centre for Sufi activities. Muhammad b. c Abd al- 
Karim al-Maghlli is traditionally supposed to have 
introduced Sufism to Hausaland, and Kano and 
Katsina were the two centres he visited. It may be 
assumed that the Kadiriyya [g.v.j was the first of 
the tarikas to be established and it is still probably 
the tarika of the majority even at the present day. 
But the Tidjaniyya [q. ».] are also strong, reflecting, 
perhaps, the rivalry with Sokoto referred to above. 
The Sokoto ruling family is identified with the 
Kadiriyya and indeed bases its claim to political 
authority largely on the silsila of Shehu Usuman 
San Fodio ('Uthman b. Fudi) linking him to c Abd 
al-Kadir al-Djllani. This is perhaps not unconnected 
with the fact that the former amir of Kano, Muham- 
madu Sanusi, became at one time the official head 
of the Tidjaniyya in northern Nigeria. 

■ During the closing era of the colonial period, 
which saw the rise of European-style political 
parties in northern Nigeria, the two farinas were 
deeply involved in the political struggle for power 
which the prospect of independence provoked. The 
Kadiriyya in Kano was, on the whole, identified 
with support for NPC, the party of the establish¬ 
ment led by the late Alhaji Sir Ahmadu Bello, a 
scion of the Sokoto ruling house, while the Tidjaniyya 
tended to favour the northern Nigerian opposition 
party, NEPU, led by Malam Mainu Kano. While 
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the Kano ruling dynasty was bound by its essential 
interests to support NPC, the rivalry with Sokoto 
was by no means healed and in 1963 the reigning 
amir of Kano, Sir Muhammadu Sanusi, “resigned” 
under pressure from the central government headed 
at that time by the premier of the Northern Region 
of Nigeria, the late Alhaji Sir Ahmadu Bello. This 
event, symptomatic of the clash of interest between 
the traditional “given” authority of Sokoto arising 
out of the Fulani dfihdd in the early 19th century, 
and the rising economic and political power of Kano 
in a changing world, gave rise to agitation for an 
autonomous Kano state. This has, in some measure, 
been conceded by the present military administration. 
These tensions, which were real and which at times 
manifest themselves in a violent fashion, should 
however be seen in a proper perspective. They were 
inevitable in a society that has a long and sophisti¬ 
cated political tradition. But at a social and cultural 
level the people of Kano, and indeed their rulers, 
shared, and still share, with those of the rest of 
northern Nigeria, including Sokoto, a strong senti¬ 
ment of their common Islamic identity and a cor¬ 
responding sense of solidarity. 

Learning and literature: The tradition of 
Islamic literacy in Kano goes back to the late 9th/ 
15th century c dlim and Islamic missionary, al- 
Maghill, who composed a set of fatdwi for the benefit 
of Muhamman Rumfa, ruler of Kano from 867/1463 
to 904/1499. Later scholars such as, for instance, 
Ahmad b. 'Umar b. Muhammad Akit and a certain 
'Abd al-Rahman b. 'All b. Ahmad al-Kasrl are said 
to have visited Kano shortly after al-Maghili, 
although the exact chronology of their visits is 
uncertain. No record of any composition from their 
pens survives but they may reasonably be supposed 
to have nourished the tradition of Islamic learning 
established in the city by this time. Later, ca. 937/ 
1530, Makhluf b. 'All b. Salih al-Bilbali resided in 
the city and it is likely that, through his acquain¬ 
tance with the fakih al-'Akib b. 'Abd Allah al- 
Ansamunl al-Massufi, he was a link with the Egyptian 
polyhistor, Dialal al-Din al-Suyfltl [see al-suyOtI], 
the influence of whose writings is known to have 
been seminal in the development of an indigenous 
Islamic literature in Hausaland, both in classical 
Arabic and in the two main vernacular languages, 
Hausa and Fulfulde (see E. M. Sartain, Jalal ad- 
Din as-Suyufi’s relations with the people of Takrur, 
in JSS, xvi (1971), 193-8). 

As far as is known, the earliest extant work of a 
Kano c alim is al-*Atiyya li ’Z-mn'/I of 'Abd Allah b. 
Muhammad b. 'Abd al-Salam, known in Hausa as 
Abdullahi Sikka. This work is a long manzuma of 
forty abwab, in the basif metre, on the Hbadat and 
matters relating to Islamic eschatology. Its im¬ 
portance lies in the fact that it demonstrates the 
thoroughness with which the basic religious sciences 
were established in Kano early in the nth/i7th cen¬ 
tury, when the author flourished. Moreover, certain 
of the abwab such as Bab al-dfulds min al-dunyd, 
Bab c aldmat kurb al-sa'a, and the like, suggest the 
presence of Sufi influences and the currency of Mah- 
dist expectations even at this early date. 

Kano was not subsequently remarkable for crea¬ 
tive literary activity but seems to have relied on 
imported literary materials from peripheral Islamic 
areas and, later, on the writings of the prolific 
literary families of Sokoto. The first Kano scholar 
to have contributed to the vernacular Islamic 
literature which developed in Hausaland from ca. 
1164/1750 onwards was Usuman, an imam of Miga, 


in Kano amirate. Born in Sokoto, he came to live 
in Kano during the reign of Sulaymanu, composing 
there his long Hausa manfuma, Mu san samuwar 
Jalla, “Know the Existence of the Glorious God”. 
This is a typical versification on tawftid, manifestly 
based on such classical Arabic sources as the well- 
known Umm al-bardhin of Muhammad b. YOsuf al- 
Sanusi and the Dfawharat al-tawhid of Ibragim al- 
Lakkani. 

Another, rather later contributor to the vernacular 
Islamic literature in Kano was Asim Degel, who 
flourished ca. 1262/1846. Also a native of Sokoto, 
he moved to Kano when he was a young man and 
composed a Hausa nazm on astrology, drawn from 
the Arabic works of such locally popular North 
African authors as the 8th/i4th-century Muhammad 
‘Abd al-lrlakk, known as Abu Mukri 5 and the nth/ 
17th-century ‘Abd al-Wabid b. al-Husayn b. Isma'Il 
al-Radjradjl. Of greater literary interest is his 
Wakar Muahammadu, the “Song of Muhammad”, 
a long Hausa versification in the Arabic fawil metre, 
giving great prominence to the mi’-radf and displaying 
late accretional influences which seem to reflect his 
familiarity with the writings of Ibn 'Arab! and such 
later popular writers on this sense as al-Ghayti and 
al-Dardir. 

Another well-known literary personality who was 
a native of Kano and received part of his schooling 
there before settling in Salaga, northern Ghana, was 
Alhaji Umaru Salaga (b. ca. 1271/1854; d. 1353/1934). 
One of his well-known Hausa works is Wakar Nasara, 
the "Song of the Christians”, in which he gives an 
account of the British occupation of Hausaland as 
seen through Hausa eyes. Some also attribute to 
him the otherwise anonymous works Wakar Bagauda 
(see Bibl.), and Bakandamiya, also a Hausa versifi¬ 
cation on the occupation, but these attributions are 
uncertain. He composed a number of works in 
Arabic as well as in Hausa. 

Among mid-20th-century authors in the Islamic 
tradition the best-known is probably Alhaji Muham¬ 
madu San Amu, a writer of madih in Hausa, whose 
long Hausa manzuma with the Arabic title Manzuma 
fi baydn al-din is widely read in Northern Nigeria. 
Much of this Islamic writing consists of panegyric 
to ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Djllanl and Ahmad al-Tidjani. 
Typical of this genre is the composition of Malam 
Abubakar Atiku, a well-known member of the 
Tidjaniyya in Kano, which bears the Arabic title, 
'■Aybat al-fukara > , and is a macaronic poem in 
Arabic and Hausa praising al-Tidjani. 

An important part in the Islamic life of Kano 
City is played by the makarantan ilmi, the schools 
of higher Islamic learning. There are at least twelve 
substantial establishments of this type in Kano 
city, although in fact the total number is much 
greater than this, for any Muslim literate may set 
up such a school. In these institutions higher Islamic 
learning— -fifth, hadith , tafsir and such classical 
literary masterpieces as the Mu^allakat, the Makdmat 
of al-Harirl and the works of Ibn 'Arab!—is taught. 
Kano is now well known for the excellence of its 
higher Islamic schools and is a centre to which 
students come from all over the western and central 
Sudan. The makarantan ilmi, which exist indepen¬ 
dently of the secular, state education system, foster 
a continuing and still vigorous tradition of Islamic 
scholarship in the city and it seems probable that 
Kano has now overtaken Katsina and Sokoto—both 
earlier centres of learning—as the focus of traditional 
Islamic education in northern Nigeria. 
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history of Kano are available in English transla¬ 
tion: First, “The Kano Chronicle”, in H. R. Pal¬ 
mer, Sudanese Memoirs, iii, Lagos, 1928; an 
Arabic text of the chronicle is also preserved in 
Ibadan University Library, a prose work originally 
in Arabic, written down at an undetermined date 
but probably ca. 1298/1880 (see M. Hiskett, The 
Kano Chronicle, in JRAS (1957)), and quite clearly 
the record of a very old oral tradition; second, 
Wahar Bagauda, the “Song of Bagauda”, a Hausa 
verse chronicle which is also a 19th-century record 
of an ancient oral tradition, broadly repeating the 
account given by the Kano Chronicle but diverging 
from it considerably in its early chronology, for 
the Hausa text, English translation and critical 
commentary see Hiskett, in BSOAS, xxvii/3 (1964); 
xxviii/i (1965) and xxviii/2 (1965). An important 
source in Hausa is Alhaji Abubakar Dokaji Kano, 
Kano ta Dabo Cigari, Zaria 1959, the history of 
the city according to local tradition. In addition 
to these primary sources an Arabic TaPrihh Kano 
is listed by Adelgy? (op. cit., below) under Ibadan, 
82/212; an unpublished Arabic account of the 
Kano civil war by Muhammad Bukhari, vizier of 
Sokoto (d. 1328/1910) is preserved in the Nigerian 
National Archives, Kaduna (Kadcaptory 2, 30). 
An unpublished Hausa versification in praise of 
Kano and its notable personalities by Aliyu San 
Sidi, amir of Zaria from 1321/1903 to 1339/1920 
circulates in Ms. in northern Nigeria; Alhaji 
Muhammadu San Amu (see above) has also written 
an unpublished verse history of the city and its 
surrounding villages, a copy of which is held in 
the author of this article’s personal microfilm 
collection. 

Among the accounts of the 19th-century Euro¬ 
pean travellers that of Denham, Clapperton and 
Oudney, Narrative of Travels and Discoveries in 
Northern and Central Africa, London 1826, is the 
earliest and those of Heinrich Barth, Travels and 
Discoveries in Northern and Central Africa, London 
Z857, and P. L. Monteil, De St. Louis a Tripoli 
par le lac Chad, Paris 1894, are especially useful. 
For the views of Christian missionaries in the 
late rgth and early 20th centuries see especially 
C. H. Robinson, Hausaland or Fifteen Hundred 
Miles through the Central Sudan, London 1896, 
and W. R. S. Miller, Reflections of a Pioneer, Lon¬ 
don 1936. Early official accounts of the British 
administration include W. F. Growers, Gazetteer 
of Kano Province, London 1921; Annual Reports 
on Northern Nigeria 1900-ir, London 1911 and 
many other official documents preserved in Niger¬ 
ian National Archives, Kaduna, and the Public 
Records Office, London. A serving soldier’s eye¬ 
witness account of the battle prior to the occupa¬ 
tion of Kano City will be found in F. P. Crozier, 
Five Years Hard, London 1932. 

The most comprehensive secondary account by 
a modern scholar of the general history of Kano is 
S. J. Hogben and A. H. M. Kirk-Greene, The 
Emirates of Northern Nigeria, London 1966; much 
useful detail also in H. A, S. Johnston, The Fulani 
Empire of Sokoto, London 1967, and Mary Smith, 
Baba of Karo, London 1964. The Kano civil war 
is described in some detail by R. A. Adel?ye, 
Diplomacy in Northern Nigeria 1804-1906, London 
1971; another account of the British capture of 
the city which deals more fully with military 
aspects is D. J. M. Muffett, Concerning Brave 
Captains, London 1964. 

Information concerning Kano in recent times 


will be found in Kano Survey, Zaria 1950, and in 
the publications of the Ministry of Information, 
Kano State. (M. Hiskett) 

kAnpur, cawnpore, a city situated on the 
banks of the Ganges river in Uttar Pradesh prov¬ 
ince in the Indian Republic at lat. 26° 28* N. and 
long. 80“ 20 1 E., and also the name of an administra¬ 
tive district of that province. 

Until the later 18th century, Kanpur was little 
more than a village known as Kanbaiyapur or 
Kanhpur, and since it was situated on the western 
frontiers of Awadh or Oudh [g.v.], the district of 
Kanpur was disputed in the middle decades of the 
18th century by the Nawwabs of Awadh, the Mughal 
emperors in Dihli and the expanding power of the 
Marathas. After the British victories of Baksar and 
Djadjmaw (1764-6), the Treaty of Fay<}abad made 
in 1775 with the Nawwab allowed the British to 
garrison two places in his territories. From 1778 
onwards, Kanpur became one of these two garrisons, 
and after 1801, the Kanpur district and others were 
permanently ceded by the Nawwab to the East 
India Company. 

The most notorious event in Kanpur’s compa¬ 
ratively uneventful history took place during the 
Indian Mutiny of 1857-8. The small British garrison 
was besieged by Dhondu Pant or Nana $abib, the 
Maratha holder of the dfagir or assignment of 
Bithur, and surrendered on promise of a safe conduct 
to Allahabad; in the event, however, the men were 
immediately massacred (27 June 1857) and the 
women and children later slaughtered and their 
bodies thrown into a well. Kanpur was occupied 
by General Henry Havelock on 17 July and only 
lost again for ten days in November when mutineers 
from Gwalior took it temporarily (cf. Sir George 
Trevelyan, Cawnpore*, London 1894; P. C. Gupta, 
Nana Sahib and the rising at Cawnpore, Oxford 1963). 
Lesser incidents worthy of note include the Plague 
Riots of 1900, when six policemen were killed by a 
mob which attacked huts in which plague victims 
were isolated, and the 1913 Mosque Riot, when there 
was a disturbance arising out of road-widening plans 
involving the demolition of a latrine attached to a 
mosque and 18 Muslims were killed (see M. Yanuck, 
The Kanpur mosque affair of 1913, in MW, lxiv 
( 1974 ), 307-21- 

Kanpur has since grown into the most populous 
city in Uttar Pradesh and one of the largest in India 
(population of the city according to the 1961 census, 
973,907, of which the vast majority were Hindus, 
and of the district, 2,381,353 (including 2,059,930 
Hindus, 286,147 Muslims, 24,397 Sikhs, etc.); 1971 
census preliminary estimate, city 1,151,955, district 
2,992,535). Situated as it is on the Grand Trunk 
Road connecting Dihli with Calcutta, and at a 
nodal point of the north Indian railway system, 
Kanpur has been well-favoured to become the 
modern industrial centre of the present day, with 
extensive textile, leather, food processing and 
general engineering plants (cf. D. N. Majumdar et 
alii, Social contours of an industrial city : social 
survey of Kanpur, 1954-6, New York i960). Kanpur 
now has a university which includes the Indian 
Institute of Technology. The surrounding Kanpur 
district forms an extremely fertile part of the 
Ganges-Djamna Doab, and has flourishing agri¬ 
culture and forestry. 

Bibliography. In addition to the references 
given in the article, see Imperial gaseteer of India, 
ix, 306-20, and District gazeteer of the United 
Provinces, Allahabad 1903-11. (C. E. Bosworth) 
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HANS — HANSAWH al-GHAWRI 


£AN$ [see $ayd], 

SAN§AWH al- GH AWRI (usually but incor¬ 
rectly vocalized Kan$uh al-Ghuri), the penultimate 
Mamluk sultan of Egypt, was of Circassian origin 
and a mamldk of Sultan Ka’itbjy. He was trained 
in the military school ((abaka ) named al-Ghawr. 
whence his nisba. He became governor ( kashif) of 
Upper Egypt (886/1481-2), was appointed an amir of 
Ten (889/1484), and took part in operations against 
the Ottomans on the Syrian-Cilician frontier, during 
which time he was governor ( na*ib) of Tarsus. In 
Rabi c II 894/March-April 1489 he was appointed 
grand chamberlain (fiadiib al-hudid^ab) of Aleppo, 
where he suppressed a dangerous rising of the towns¬ 
people in 896/1491. Subsequently he became governor 
of Malatya, commander of the guard (ra’s nawbat al- 
nuwab) and finally (906/Z50Z) secretary of state 
(dawaddr kabir) to al-'Adil Juman Bay, who had 
proclaimed himself sultan in Damascus. A military 
revolt against al-'Adil broke out in Cairo at the end 
of Ramadan 906/Z8-19 April Z501. A junta of high 
amirs compelled al-Ghawri to become sultan (r 
Shawwal 906/20 April 1501). His installation was 
probably intended as a temporary expedient: he was 
already about sixty years old, and he had not played 
an outstanding part in court politics. 

Al-Ghawrl’s situation at the outset was precarious. 
Two of his predecessors were still living. A more 
serious threat came from the veteran royal mamluks 
(karani$a), since their privileged status was weak¬ 
ened on the accession of a new sultan who would 
recruit his own mamluk s. In the first month of his 
reign, al-Ghawri sought to anticipate trouble by 
ordering the mamluk s of al-'Adil to go to Upper 
Egypt. Nevertheless, in Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 906/June- 
July Z501 he was faced by a disturbance from mam¬ 
luk s demanding the bounty traditionally paid on a 
sultan’s accession. A further danger was represented 
by the two powerful amirs who had acted as king¬ 
makers at his accession. One of them, Misr BJy, was 
arrested on 12 Mubarram 907/28 July 1501, and 
although he escaped to organize a conspiracy against 
the sultan, this failed and he was killed (12 Ramadan 
907/21 March 1502). The other, Kayt al-Radjabi, 
acted as al-Ghawrl’s principal minister, but on 16 
Radjab 910/24 December 1501 he too was arrested 
on the grounds that he was plotting to have himself 
proclaimed sultan in Syria in alliance with the rebel 
governor of Aleppo, Sibay. Thereafter al-Ghawri 
relied chiefly on two ministers, neither of whom was 
likely to endanger him. Zayn al-DIn (al-Zaynl) 
Barakat b. Musa, the son of an Arab, was appointed 
muktasib of Cairo (Sha'ban 910/January-February 
1505) and became the leading financial official, 
retaining his position even after the Ottoman con¬ 
quest. On 4 Djumada II 913/11 October 1507, al- 
Ghawri appointed his brother’s son, Tuman Bay, as 
secretary of state. The loyalty of the Mamluk Mite 
was always doubtful, and on several occasions al- 
Ghawri demanded from the omtrs an oath on the 
Kur’an of 'Uthman. His own mamluk recruits 
(diulbdn) were untrustworthy, and revolted even in 
Shawwal 921/December 1515, when war against 
the Ottomans was imminent. 

Al-Ghawri was confronted by formidable fiscal 
problems, resulting from prolonged economic decline 
and administrative ossification, and aggravated by 
natural calamities (such as the severe epidemics of 
plague in 910/1505 and 919/1513) and the maritime 
power of Europeans in the Mediterranean, the Indian 
Ocean and the Red Sea. Payments to the soldiery 
fell into arrears, or were met by extraordinary levies. 


Extortion, practised upon disgraced officials or after 
the death of rich persons, was another expedient 
to fill the treasury. The strain on the finances of 
the Mamluk state was increased by al-Ghawri’s 
efforts to improve his forces and armament in the face 
of the growing external threat from the Portuguese, 
Shah Isma'il and Sultan Selim I. Al-Ghawri organized 
(from 916/1511) a unit armed with handguns. Since 
such weapons were dispised by the genuine mamluk s, 
this Fifth Corps (al-fabaka al-khamisa) was recruited 
from heterogeneous elements: Turkomans, Persians, 
awlad al-nds [</■''■] and local artisans. The Fifth Corps 
was a cause of tension between al-Ghawri and his 
diulban. Al-Ghawri also made a serious and sustained 
effort to build up a stock of artillery. He established 
a cannon-foundry, and was frequently present at the 
testing of the new pieces from 913/1507 onwards. 

During most of the reign, Damascus was governed 
by Sibay, who as governor of Aleppo had rebelled 
in 910/1504-5, but had subsequently made his peace 
with al-Ghawri. Appointed on 17 Shawwal 911/13 
March 1506, Sibay held Damascus until his death at 
Mardj Dabik. Apart from operations against the local 
Bedouin, he led expeditions against Muhammad b. 
al-Hanash, the powerful mukaddam of al-Bika' (Mu- 
harram 912/June 1506), the Banu Lam tribe in the 
region of Karak and al-Shawbak (Safar 914/June 
1508), and the chief of Hawran, Ibn Sa'id (Rabi' II 
916/July 1510), the last two of which threatened 
communications with the Hidjaz. In 917-18/1511-12, 
friendly relations with each of these were established. 
As Safawid and Ottoman power developed on the 
Syrian frontier, al-Ghawri sought to ensure the 
continuing loyalty of Sibay by the marriage of 
Sibay’s daughter to his own son (920/1514). 

A revolt against the Sharif Barakat of Mecca, 
which broke out in 907/1502, was finally suppressed 
in 913/1507. An ominous new danger appeared in the 
Portuguese, who were establishing themselves on 
the coast of India and seeking to exclude Muslim 
shipping from the Red Sea. In Djumada II 911/ 
November 1505 an expeditionary force was sent to 
assist Mahmud Shah, the ruler of Gudjarat [?.v.j, 
against the Portuguese. It included royal mamluks, 
awlad al-nds, negro archers (more probably, arque- 
busiers) and Turkomans, under the command of the 
amir Husayn Mushrif al-Kurdi, who fortified Djudda 
[q.v,] against a Portuguese attack. Husayn, who, in 
combination with the fleet of Gudjarat, won a naval 
victory off Cawl (Ramadan 913/January 1508), was 
heavily defeated by the Portuguese near Diu [<?.r.] in 
Shawwal 914/February 1509, and withdrew from the 
Indian Ocean. 

Al-Ghawri was meanwhile striving to construct 
warships in the gulf of Suez. He was obliged to ob¬ 
tain materials from the Ottomans. A gift of timber, 
iron and powder from Bayezid II reached Bulak in 
Shawwal 916/January 1511. When in Mubarram 919/ 
March-April 1513 the Portuguese attacked c Adan 
[g.v.j, al-Ghawri appointed Husayn Mushrif governor 
of Djudda, while a force of the Fifth Corps and royal 
mamluk s was ordered to Suez, to protect the fleet 
in building there. After prolonged procrastination the 
Fifth Corps left Cairo in Radjab 921/August 1515. 
By that time about 2000 Ottoman sailors under the 
command of Selman Re’Is were at Suez. An expedi¬ 
tion by Selman Re’is and Husayn Mushrif coincided 
with the fall of the Mamluk sultanate, and laid the 
foundation of Ottoman rule in the Yemen. 

The rise of $afawid power threatened Mamluk con¬ 
trol of northern Syria. A crisis occurred in the autumn 
of 913/1507, when the Safawids invaded the Dulgadlr 
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(Dhu ’ 1 -Kadr, [q.v.]) principality, at that time, under 
'Ala 5 al-Dawla, a dependency of the Mamluk sul¬ 
tanate, to which it was of great strategic importance. 
Sibay prepared an expedition from Damascus, but 
hostilities were averted. Thereafter for some years 
relations were peaceful. 

The accession of Selim I as Ottoman sultan dra¬ 
matically altered the situation. Al-Ghawri tried to 
profit from the developing crisis between Selim and 
Shah Isma'il. The Ottoman victory at Caldiran 
[?.v.] on 2 Radjab 920/23 August 1514, however, 
alarmed al-Ghawri and his amirs. Selim’s hostility 
towards 'Ala 5 al-Dawla of Dulgadtr, who had refused 
to help the Ottomans, immediately threatened 
Mamluk interests. The Ottomans defeated and killed 
'Ala 5 al-Dawla (Rabi' II 921/June 1515). The passing 
of the Dulgadlr principality under Ottoman domina¬ 
tion alarmed the amirs in Cairo, while Sibay and the 
governor of Aleppo, Kha 5 ir Bey (who was already in 
touch with Selim), reproached al-Ghawri for his 
delay in sending reinforcements. In spite of the serious 
financial situation and the demoralization of his 
forces, al-Ghawri prepared an expedition, and on 
15 Rabi' II 922/18 May 1516, he left Cairo. Tuman 
Bay was appointed viceroy (naHb al-ghayba), but the 
effective control of the administration was in the 
hands of Zayn al-Din Barakat. 

On 10 Djumada Il/n July, al-Ghawri reached 
Aleppo, where Ottoman ambassadors presented a 
conciliatory message from Selim, to whom al-Ghawri 
in turn sent peace proposals. Selim, who intended 
another campaign against the Safawids, decided, 
however, first to end the danger to his flank. Conflict 
was now inevitable, and a decisive battle ensued at 
Mardj Dabik, north of Aleppo, on 25 Radjab 922/24 
August 1516. The flight of the Mamluk left wing, 
commanded by Kha’ir Bey (who was probably in 
secret understanding with the Ottomans), led to the 
break-up of the whole Mamluk position. In the con¬ 
fusion, al-Ghawri fell from his horse and died, 
apparently of apoplexy. His body was never re¬ 
covered. 

Bibliography : Ibn Iyas, K. bada’i’ al-zuhur fi 
wafrdH’ al-duhur, in Die Chronik des Ibn Ijds, iv 
(ed. Paul Kahle and Muhammad Mustafa), Leip- 
zig-Istanbul 1931; v, 2nd ed. (ed. Mohamed 
Mostafa), Wiesbaden-Cairo 1961, 3-102 (tr. G. 
Wiet, Journal d'un bourgeois du Cairo, i, ii, 1-94, 
Paris 1955, i960); Muhammad b. Tulun al-Salibl 
al-Dimashkl, I’ldm al-wara (ed. Muhammad 
Ahmad Duhman), Damascus 1383/1964, tr. Henri 
Laoust, Les gouverneurs de Damas sous les Mam- 
louks et les premiers Ottomans, Damascus 1952, 
77-143; Nadjm al-Din al-Ghazzi. al-Kawakib al- 
sa’ira bi-a’ydn al-mpa al-’dshira (ed. Diibra 5 !! 
Sulayman Djabbur), Beirut 1945, i, 294-7; Kutb 
al-Din Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Nahrawall al- 
Makki, al-Bark al-Yamani fi 5 l-fa(h al-’Uthmdni, 
in Ghazawdt al-Diarakisa wa H-Atrak fi dfanub 
al-Diazira. Riyad 1387/1967, 16-27; D. Ayalon, 
Gunpowder and firearms in the Mamluk kingdom, 
London 1956; R. B. Serjeant, The Portuguese off 
the south Arabian coast, Oxford 1963. 

(P. M. Holt) 

KANSU, a province in the north-west of China, 
bounded in the south and east by the provinces of 
Szechwan and Shensi and in the west and north by 
the province of Chinghhai and the Sinkiang Uighur 
and Inner Mongolia Autonomous Regions. The 
province, first formed under the Great Khan Kubilay 
in 1282 A.D., received its name from the towns in the 
extreme north-west, Kanchou (Changyeh) and 


Suchou (Kiuchuan); both towns are already men¬ 
tioned in the Hudud al-’alam and Gardizi, the former 
in the form Khamdju (in the Mongol period Kamdju) 
and the latter as Sukhdiu or Sukdju. 

1. To the end of the Mongol period. Until the 
thirteenth century A.D. this territory was for the 
most part under the domination of foreign peoples of 
Turkish (Uyghur) or Tibetan (Tangut) origin; im¬ 
mediately before the Mongol conquest there was a 
Tangut kingdom here under the Hsai (or Hsi-hsia) 
dynasty (1032-1227) with their capital at Ningsia 
(Yinchwan). Rashid al-Din, in giving a list of the 
twelve provinces (shing, Chinese shing) of China, 
divides the Tangut region into two, with Kindjanfu 
(now Sien, the capital of Shensi) and Kamdju (Kan¬ 
chou) as their respective capitals. In actual fact, 
Kanchow was the capital of Kansu; Kansu and 
Shenn were then, as later, combined in a single 
government, the only difference being that the 
residence of the governor was then in the capital of 
Shensi and not, as later, in the capital of Kansu. The 
boundary between Kansu and Shensi was formed by 
the Hwang Ho, so that Lanchou, the present-day 
capital of Kanso, then belonged to Shensi. In con¬ 
nection with Quengianfu (i.e., Kindjanfu, Sian) 
Marco Polo mentions Prince Mangalay (d. 1280, the 
Mangqala of Rashid al-Din) Kubilay’s third son, as 
ruler of Tangut, while Rashid al-Din refers to his 
son Ananda; according to Rashid al-Din, he was the 
founder of Muslim dominance in this area. Born about 
1270 (at the beginning of the 14th century he was 
thirty years of age), he was brought up by Muslim 
foster-parents; but it was only after the conversion 
of the Il-Khan Ghazan (i.e., ca. 1295) that he openly 
professed Islam. He converted the greater part of 
his army, numbering nearly 150,000 men to Islam, 
and the people of Tangut, except the peasantry, were 
likewise converted. Taken to task by his cousin the 
Great Khan Temur Oldjeytii (1294-1307) for his con¬ 
version, Ananda remained faithful to Islam and after 
a period of interruption was restored to his dominion. 
In 1307 a party wished to raise him to the throne 
of the Khanate, but he was put to death after the 
success of a rival candidate, Temur’s nephew Khay- 
shan (1307-1311). It was not until 1323 that Ananda’s 
son Orug-Temiir was appointed prince of Tangut. 

As Marco Polo shows, there were already Muslims 
in Kansu before Ananda’s time; however, he says 
nothing about the dissemination of Islam south 
of the Hwang Ho. The Turkish-speaking Salar, who 
live at the present day on the southern banks of that 
river, are mentioned as living there as early as the 
Ming dynasty (1368-1644) and described as unruly 
subjects, although no Muslim risings are recorded 
during this period. The story which reached Timur’s 
territories about 1398 to the effect that the founder 
of the Ming dynasty had ordered the massacre of 
some 100,000 Muslims and had completely eradicated 
Islam in China finds no confirmation in any Chinese 
source. 

Bibliography: Hudud al-’-dlam, 85, 232; 

Rashid al-Din, ed. Blochet, 484-98, 595-602; The 
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York and London 1971, 281-3, 323-6; Wa$saf, 
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2. in the post-Mongol period. After the collapse of 
the Yuan dynasty which took place in 770/1368, 
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Muslims in Kansu, as well as those of other provinces 
of China, were put under the rule of the newly- 
established Ming dynasty, which, at the beginning 
of the new regime, adopted a discriminatory attitude 
against non-Chinese. It oppressed Hui-hui or Mus¬ 
lims, and generally speaking, the Hui-hui under the 
Yuan dynasty were obliged to settle in China, and 
began to be assimilated to the Chinese way of life 
through intermarriage with native Chinese women. 
They were physically and linguistically sinicised as 
time went by; Hui-hui under the Ming dynasty 
gradually changed their original, Islamic surnames to 
Chinese ones (e.g., from Muhammad to Ma, etc.), and 
adopted Chinese languages; nevertheless, they 
adhered strictly to Islam. This process also affected 
Kansu Muslims, with some characteristics different 
from those of China proper. 

In the early Ming period there were many Muslims 
in Kansu, while some of them are reported to have 
returned to Samarkand, according to the Ming Shih- 
lu or the Veritable Annals of the Ming Dynasty. At 
Kanchou, Liangchou and Suchou there were some 
Muslims who had newly emigrated from Central Asian 
countries in the middle Ming period ( Ming Shih-lu, 
sub anno 1527), and some from the Komul region, 
with which the Ming dynasty had had political rela¬ 
tions. Apart from such new-comers, native Muslims 
originating from the Yuan period greatly increased 
in number and were distributed in south-eastern parts 
of Kansu as far as adjacent parts of Shensi. There 
were also Muslims in districts of Kung-cheng-fu, 
Chinchou, T'aochou and Kuytian in the Kansu 
Province, according to the Ming Shih-lu and local 
gazetteers of the Ming dynasty. 

In 1604 Father Benedict Goes, who travelled from 
Agra through the Tarim Basin to Ming China in 
search of the historic Cathay and who reached Suchou, 
mentions "Saracens”, that is to say, Muslims, who 
lived in Suchou segregated from the Chinese there. 
Though his description is in some parts ambiguous, 
we may conclude that there were Muslims at Suchou 
in the late Ming period. 

Under the Ch’ing dynasty, which succeeded the 
Ming in 1644, the situation of Muslims in Kansu, 
Ninghsia and Shensi changed little; however, we 
have much more information on the Kansu Muslims 
under the Ch’ing, as seen in the Ch’ing Shih-lu and 
other historical sources and local gazetteers of the 
dynasty. In the Ch’ing period, Kansu had one of the 
densest concentrations of Chinese Muslims. Chinese¬ 
speaking Muslims of Ch’ing China were generally 
called Hui-min (“Islamic people”) in Chinese. The 
main habitats of Kansu Muslims were Kanchou, 
Liang-chou, Lanchou, Kuyiian, Chingchou, Hochou, 
Chingyiian, Piliang, Fuchiang, etc.; other places 
adjacent to Kansu where they lived were Hsining, 
Hsiinhua, Kueite in Chinghai Province, and Ninghsia, 
Chin-chi-pao in Ninghsia Province. 

The size of the Chinese Muslim population in 
Kansu is unclear: M. Broomhall (1910) estimated it 
at two or three milions. According to the statistics 
of the government of the Chinese Peoples’ Republic, 
the Muslim population of Kansu is estimated at 
1,086,597 (30% of the total population of Kansu 
Province in 1953), and that of Chinghai at 257,959; 
thus the total population is 1,330,000. The basis of 
Broomhall’s estimate is not clear, but, as compared 
with the present situation, these seem to be acceptable 
statistics. Generally speaking, Kansu Muslims are 
more densely distributed in the southei part of 
Kansu, that is, south of the Yellow River. 

Islam in Kansu as in other provinces of China, 


is that of the IJanafi rite, with some influence from 
the Shafi c I one, as is shown by investigations of 
D’Ollone on Islamic legal practices prevalent in mod¬ 
ern Kansu (D’Ollone, Recherches sur les Musulmans 
chinois). 

The most important feature among the Muslims of 
Kansu is the prevalence of $ufism, apparently orig¬ 
inating in the middle of the 18th century. In contem¬ 
porary Ch’ing sources, one of the Sufi teachings of 
Kansu Islam is called Hsin-chiao (the “New Sect” or 
“New Teaching”), which was reported for the first 
time in 1761 immediately after the Ch’ing conquest 
of Eastern Turkistan. One Ma Ming-hsin, a native 
of Anting, Kansu, started to spread the so-called 
“New Teaching” in the district of the Salar tribes 
in Hsining after his return in 1761 from a period of 
religious study at Yarkand and Kashghar in Eastern 
Turkistan. With the support of Su-ssu-shih-san and 
Hu-ma-liu-hu, both Salar mullas, he founded the 
“New Sect” in 1762. This propagated a mystical 
ritualism characterized by: (1) loud chanting of 
religious songs, as opposed to the low chanting by the 
Old Sect or Old Teaching; (2) prayers with head¬ 
shaking and body movement in a dance-like manner 
—foot-stamping, hand-waving, and face turning 
up towards heaven; (3) belief in miracles, visions, 
apparition of spirits and prediction of good or bad 
omens; and (4) worship of Muslim saints and their 
tombs. Ma Ming-hsin was revered as the saintly 
founder of the sect. However, one cannot consider 
the “New Sect” founded by Ma Ming-hsin as a reform 
movement reacting against the traditional sects, 
generally called Ancient or Old Sects ( K’u-pai , 
Chiu-pai and K’u-hsing-pai). 

In ca. 1760-80 the centre of the Hsin-chiao was 
at Hsiinhua, a town near Hsining, where Hsin-chiao 
adherents quarrelled incessantly among themselves in 
the 1760s and 1770s; and in 1781, Ma Ming-hsin and 
SQ-ssh-shih-san led an attack on the Muslims belong¬ 
ing to the Ancient Sect. Government suppression of 
sectarian strife led Hsin-chiao adherents to open 
rebellion against the Ch’ing dynasty in that year, and, 
though it was suppressed by the Ch’ing army, a 
second revolt broke out in 1783 at Shi-feng-pao, 
Kansu. Since the 19th century, major centres of Hsin- 
chiao adherents have been in Chang-chia-chiian, 
Kansu, and in Chi-chi-pao, Hinghsia. 

In 1862 a new revolt broke out at Chin-chi-pao, 
where Ma Hua-lung who came from the direct “apos¬ 
tolic” line of Ma Ming-hsin, maintained his quarters. 
Ma Hua-lung is reported to have been a mystical 
saint who was able to perform miracles; but his 
rebellion was suppressed in 1871 by the Ch’ing army. 
The mystic order of Ma Hua-lung was called Diah- 
riyya from the 19th century onwards (D’Ollone); the 
headship of the Order passed to Ma Yiian-ch’ang, a 
disciple of Ma Hua-lung, who had his headquarters at 
Chang-chia-chiian, Kansu. Ma Yiian-ch’ang is men¬ 
tioned by G. Andrew who visited him in the early 
20th century; he died in 1920 during an earthquake 
which occurred in Kansu during that year. 

Besides Hsin-chiao, another characteristic of the 
Sufism of Kansu Islam is the institution of meng-kuan. 
Meng-kuan, especially the Four Great Meng-kuan, 
was reported in Ch’ing sources for the first time in 
1786; the Six Great Meng-kuan were also reported in 
1943. They are (1) the Hu-fei-yeh sect, including 
Pi-chia-ch’ang kung-pei, Lin-t’ao kung-pei, etc.; 
(2) the Ka-ti-lin-yeh sect, including Ta-kung-pei, 
Yang-men, etc.; (3) the K’u-pu-lin-yeh sect; (4) the 
Sha tiu-lin-yeh sect; (5) the Sai-ai-lo-wo-lo-ting-yeh 
sect; and (6) the Che-ho-lin-yeh Djahriyya sect. 
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According to the missionary D’Ollone, who made a 
study of aboriginal peoples in the borderlands of 
China in 1906-9, the tombs of three Islamic saints 
were revered among Kansu Muslims. Meng-kuan 
adherents were also called Kung-pei-chiao, that is, 
“followers of Tomb Teaching”. Thus, the Diahrivva 
sect of Kansu Muslims may be said to be one of 
meng-kuan, tomb-worshippers. 

Bibliography: P. Dabry de Thiersant, Le 
mahomitisme en Chine et dans le Turkestan oriental, 
Paris 1878; M. Broomhall, Islam in China: a 
neglected problem, London 1920; D’Ollone, Recher- 
ches sur les musulmans chinois. Etudes de A. Vis- 
siire, notes de E. Blochet et de divers savants, Paris 
1911; G. F. Andrew, Crescent in Northwest China, 
London 1921; R. B. Ekvall, Cultural relations of 
the Kansu-Tibetan border, Chicago 1939; J. Tripp- 
ner, Islamische Gruppen und Graberkult in North- 
west-China, in WI, vii (1961), 142-171; N. N. 
Ceboksarova, (ed.), Narody Vostodnoj Azii, Mos¬ 
cow-Leningrad 1965; Immanuel C. Y. Hsu, The 
Ili crisis: a study of Sino-Russian diplomacy 1871- 
1881, Oxford 1965; Wen-djang Chu, The Moslem 
rebellion in Northwest China 1862-1878: a study of 
government minority policy. The Hague-Paris 1966; 
M. Sushanbo, Dungane (istoriko-etnografileskij 
ocerk), Frunze 1971; T. Saguchi, An ethnic history 
of the Ch'ing-hai Salars, in Tarih Araqhrmalar 
Dergisi, vii, no. 10-11 (Ankara 1972), 225-30; T. 
Saguchi, J uhachi-jukyiiseiki Higashi Torukisutan 
shakaishi kenkyu (“The social history of Eastern 
Turkistan in the 18th and 19th centuries”), Tokyo 
1963; K. Tazaka, Chugoku ni okeru kaikyo no denrai 
to sono gutsu (“Islam in China: its introduction and 
development”), Tokyo 1964. (T. Saguchi) 

KANTARA, pi. kandfir, means in Arabic (1) 
bridge, particularly a bridge of masonry or 
stone, one of the most famous of which is that of 
Sandja [q.v.] ; also (2) aqueduct (especially in the 
plural), dam, and finally (3) high building, castle 
(similarly kasdtil — aqueduct from kastal = castel- 
lum; see kanat); cf. TA, iii, 509; Dozy, Supplement, 
ii, 412; de Goeje, BGA, iv, 334; and particularly 
R. Geyer in the SB Ak. Wien, cxlix/6 (1905), 114-9. 
The original meaning of the word “arch, stone 
archway”, is found in the earliest Arabic lexico¬ 
graphers; cf. Dozy-de Goeje, Description de VAfrique 
et de I'Espagne par Edrisi, 369, Dfisr [j.vJ, a bridge 
of wood or boats, is the opposite of kantara, which is 
of stone; in time, however, the two words came to be 
used as synonyms (see Dozy, Suppl., i, 194). 

No satisfactory explanation has yet been given of 
the origin of the word. The oldest reference is found 
in a verse of Tarafa (iv, 22; see The Diwans of the 
six ancient Arabic poets, ed. Ahlwardt, 1870, 55). 
On account of this early occurrence of the word, 
Yakut (iv, 187) considers the word to be genuine 
Arabic. But we may with considerable certainty re¬ 
gard it as a loan-word. Vollers and Geyer thought 
that it was borrowed from Latin or Greek. The former 
connected ( ZDMG, li, 376; ZA, viii, 100-1) kantara 
with the mediaeval Latin word cintrum (French 
cintre, arch, vault), while Geyer (op. cit., 118-9) 
sought the original either in xavflqXog = basket, 
cantherius — wickerwork used in the making of roofs 
and buildings, or in xx|xTtxpa, xa|4TtTptov = deposi¬ 
tory (cf. also xa|47rrr;5 =■ rounding, curve), from 
which Vollers (ZDMG, li, 302) derived Egypto-Arab. 
kimfar. But all these explanations are to be rejected, 
because there are phonetic objections to them and 
they partly rely for the meanings of the words cited 
on obsolete, farfetched glosses; cf. for objections to 


these explanations, Frankel in ZA, xix, 270-1, 
and Noldeke, op. cit., 408. Kantara is most probably 
to be derived from the Aramaic, and, as Noldeke, 
op. cit., thinks, in the first place from kHdrd = hoop, 
arch (see Payne-Smith, Thesaur. Syriac., col. 3591; 
note specially k e fartd in Bar Bahlul, Lexic., col. 1768). 
The above-mentioned word dfisr also comes from the 
Aramaic (Frankel, Die aram. Fremdwdrter im Arab., 
Leiden 1886, 285 and D. H. Muller in WZKM, i, 31), 
but can actually be traced back to the Assyrian or 
Accadian (cf. Meissner in ZA, ix, 269, and Zimmern, 
A kkadische Fremdwdrter, Leipzig 1915, 31). 

Al-Kantara has survived in Spanish in the diminu¬ 
tives alcantarilla = little bridge, gutter and alcantaril- 
lado = arched aqueduct; see Dozy-Engelmann, 
Glossaire des mots espagnols et portugais dtrivts de 
I’arabe 2 , Leiden 1869, 47; Diccionario de la Lengua 
Castellana por la Real Academia Espanola, xiii, 
Madrid 1899, svv; J. Oliver Asm, Historia del nombre 
Madrid, Madrid 1959, index. 

Al-Kantara and al-Kanatir are frequently found 
—sometimes with descriptive additions, e.g., Kanatir 
Fir'awn—as names for places like quarters of a city 
(notably in Baghdad) in areas where Arabic was, 
or is, spoken in the mediaeval or modern East. 
In his geographical dictionary (iv, 180, 187-92, vi, 
179-80) Yakut gives a dozen places named al-Kan¬ 
tara and four called Kanatir (cf. also, for example, the 
indices to al-Tabari, Annales, 759-60, and Ibn al- 
Athir, Kamil, xiii, 790). For the numerous districts 
of Baghdad named after particular bridges under the 
Caliphate see the index to Guy le Strange, Baghdad 
during the Abbasid Caliphate, London 1900, 368. 

Of the places named al-Kantara, the fol¬ 
lowing are worthy of special mention: 

1. An oasis on the southern slopes of the Atlas 
in Algeria at the exit of a narrow pass through 
which run the road and railway from Constantine to 
the desert regions; it is a station on the Constantine- 
Biskra line, 35 miles north of the latter. This, the 
most northern oasis in Africa, consists of three 
villages with about 3,500 inhabitants and possesses 
a very dense date grove. From its situation it was 
an important military station and, as Roman inscrip¬ 
tions found there show, settled in ancient times. It 
is presumably identical with the station Ad Calcem 
Herculis of the Roman itineraries (see Dessau in 
Pauly-Wissowa, iii, 1345). The name al-Kantara is 
derived from the Roman bridge, restored in 1862 by 
the French, which spans in one huge arch the ravine, 
the 150 feet wide Fumm al-Sahara = the mouth of 
the Sahara (so-called by the inhabitants), through 
which flows the Wad al-Kantara (cf., for example, 
Vivien de St. Martin, Diet, de Giographie Universelle, 
Paris 1879, i, 66 and Kobelt, Reiseerinnerungen aus 
Algerien und Tunis, 1883, 322). 

2. Alcfintara, a little town of great antiquity in 
the province of Ciceres (district of Estremadura) in 
Spain, near the Portuguese frontier, with 3,200 
inhabitants. It receives its name from an imposing 
granite bridge, built in 105 A.D., which crosses the 
Tagus in six great arches to the northwest of the 
town. The place is also famous for the religious 
knightly order founded there in 1176 to defend the 
frontier against the Moors, which became called the 
Order of Alcantara after its headquarters were moved 
to this town in 1213 (see Baedeker’s Spain and 
Portugal*, Leipzig 1912, 459). 

3. A small town with a mosque in Egypt, on 
the Asiatic side of the Suez canal, half-way between 
Port Sa'id and IsmaTliyya, a station on the railway 
connecting these two towns. It lies on a low narrow 
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tongue of rising ground, which runs out between the 
large Menzaleh lake in the north and the little Balah 
lake in the south. It is unlikely to take its name 
from this “land bridge”, however, but from a bridge 
which already existed here probably in the early 
Middle Ages. 

The Arab geographer Ibn Fadl Allah al- < Umari, 
who wrote ca. 741/1340, mentions the arch of a 
bridge, called Kantarat al-Diisr. near the old caravan 
station of a!- c Akula, under which the superfluous 
water flowed into the desert at the time of the Nile’s 
inundation. There was still a bridge here at the be¬ 
ginning of the 19th century, built over a canal con¬ 
necting the two lakes already mentioned. The modern 
al-Kantara arose on its present site after the making 
of the Suez Canal. The old settlement was a short 
half-hour’s journey to the east and is marked by the 
mound of ruins Tell Abu Sefe (on the maps also 
called Tell al-Ahmar). This place may be regarded 
as the key to Egypt, for it has always been used by 
conquerors as the gateway to the Nile valley. Its 
strategical importance led to its being occupied in 
remote antiquity. Tell Abu Sefe (with ruins of a 
temple of Ramses II and remains of the Ptolemaic 
and Roman period) marks the site of the ancient 
Egyptian town of Zaru (T 5 , r w), the capital of the 
fourteenth district of Lower Egypt, which was 
already a fortress in the time of the Middle Kingdom. 
In the later classical and Byzantine literature it 
appears as Sile, Sele (Selle); according to a Latin 
inscription found here, it had a Roman garrison in 
288 and was later also the see of a bishop. In the Mid¬ 
dle Ages it was called al- e Akula (on the name al- 
c Akula = “the bend”, cf. dayr al- c akul), a name 
which was temporarily supplanted by that of the 
castle of al-Kusayr during the Mamluk period. In 
World War I al-Kantara played an important part 
in the struggle for the Suez Canal. From November 
1914 to March 1916 there were frequent encounters 
there between English and Turkish troops (cf. 
thereon, for example, Baer, Der VdIkerkrieg, Eine 
Chronik der Ereignisse seit dem 1. Juli 19 14, Stuttgart 
1914-5, iv, 220-24, viii, 367, xi, 318, xvii, 47-8, 128, 
130, 132). 

In remote antiquity as well as in the late Middle 
Ages and modern times, al-Kantara was the point 
of departure for the caravan road from Egypt to 
Syria. After World War I a new railway line to Syria 
branched off there from the Port Sa'id-Suez line, and 
ran from al-Kantara via Katya al-'Arish and Ghazza 
to Ludd, where it linked up with the line from Yafa to 
Jerusalem. In the successive wars between Egypt and 
Israel from 1948 al-Kantara continued to be a key 
strategic point, which suffered considerable damage. 

Bibliography: Baedeker, Paldstina und Sy- 
rien', 1913, 177, 171; C. Kiithmann, Die Ostgrenze 
Agyptens, Berliner Dissert., 1911, 38-49; R. Hart¬ 
mann in ZDMG, lxiv, 688, 691, 696, lxx, 486-7, 511 
and in Petermann’s Geogr. Mitteil., 1916, lxii, 373-7; 
Alt in the Palastinajahrbuch des deutsch. evangel. 
Instituts, x, Berlin 1914, 60-3 and Dalman, op. cit., 
xx, 1924, 44-6. On excavations and finds in the 
region of al-Kantara see C 16 dat in the Recueil de 
travaux relatifs a I'archiol. (gyptiennc et assyrienne, 
xxxvii (Paris 1915, 38-9, and xxxviii (1919), 1-2, 
70-1. 

4. A sanctuary among the ruins of the ancient 
Petra in the Sinai Peninsula; cf. Savignac, he 
Sanctuaire d’el Kantara in the Rev. Biblique, N.S., 
iii (1916), 391-2. 

5. Kantarat Zaynab in the valley of the Nahr Bay- 
rut in Syria, an ancient Roman aqueduct of which 


considerable remains exist at the present day; 
according to Arab legend, it was built by Queen 
Zenobia (Zaynab); cf. Fr. Muller, Studien Uber Zeno- 
bia und Palmyra (Diss. Konigsberg 1902), 14-15. 

6. Kanatir Fir'awn (“Pharaoh’s aqueduct”), a 
great aqueduct in the south of Syria, which, 
beginning at Dilli, at the western foot of the lava 
plateau of Ledja (west of Hawran), runs in a south¬ 
western direction for some sixty miles as far as 
Mukes (Gadara), providing many villages with the 
necessary drinking-water in the summer months. It 
is identified by Wetzstein—probably rightly—with 
the Kanatir mentioned by Hamza al-Isfahani (An¬ 
nates, ed. Gottwaldt, 117). But the Ghassanid Diabala 
b. al-Harith, who reigned about 500 A.D., can hardly, 
as Hamza says, be the builder of this marvellous 
piece of work (cf. Noldeke, Die ghassan. Fursten . . . 
in Abh. Pr. Ak. W., iv, 1887, 50). It certainly dates 
back to ancient times. For further information see 
Wetzstein, Reisebericht Uber Hauran und die Tracho- 
nen, Berlin i860, 123-5. 

The diminutive Kunaytira (popularly Kunetra 
or Kenetri) is occasionally used as a place name, 
e.g., a town in Syria in the Djawlan (Golan) district, 
to the north east of Jordan (see Baedeker, Palestine 
and Syria 5 , 1912, 268; R. Dussaud, Topographie 
historique de la Syrie antique et nUdilvale, Paris 1927, 
387), and also a newly established town in Morocco, 
called Knitra, then Port-Lyautey, then Knltra again. 
The town was first a disembarkation area, then a 
fairly important port, on the River Sebou, some way 
from its mouth. This port superseded the ancient 
al-Mahdiyya situated on the mouth of the same river. 

(M. Streck*) 

KANCN, pi. kawdnin, Arabic derivative from 
Greek xotvcov, which meant firstly “any straight 
rod”, later “a measure or rule”, and finally (in the 
papyri of the 4th and 5th centuries A.D.) “assessment 
for taxation”, “imperial taxes”, “tariff” (Liddell and 
Scott, revised ed., London 1940; for its meanings in 
religious literature, see G. W. H. Lampe, A Patristic 
Greek lexicon, Oxford 1961). The word was adopted 
into Arabic presumably with the continuation, after 
the Muslim conquest of Egypt and Syria, of the pre- 
Islamic tax system (C. H. Becker, Islamstudien, 
Leipzig 1924, 218-62; F. Lokkegaard, Islamic taxa¬ 
tion, Copenhagen 1950, 118-20). Whilst the word 
preserved in Islamic states in general its special 
meaning as a financial term belonging to the field of 
land-taxes, it acquired also the sense of “code of 
regulations” "state-law” (sc. of non-Muslim origin). 
The two senses must be discussed separately. 

i.—L aw 

In theory, the shari'-a regulates the whole of the 
public and private life of the Muslim, but since works 
of fikh barely deal with the provisions of common 
law, and also since it became apparent very early on 
that the greater part of the Muslim penal system was 
inapplicable, the guardians of public order (especially 
the governors) took to issuing regulations (tfawanin) 
in these two fields, although they had no such legis¬ 
lative authority. At the time, these developments did 
not shock even the strictest of the i ulamd > , because 
in administrative matters there was no conflict 
between the kanun and the sharia, the latter general¬ 
ly being silent on such matters. Similarly with penal 
law, the kanun did not appear to infringe on the 
shari c a, for the governors had the sense to restrict 
themselves to substituting the discretionary penalty 
of the ta c sir [q.v.], fine or flogging, punishments laid 
down in works of fikh, for the seriously mutilating 
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punishments of the Kur’an ( hudud , pi. of hadd), such 
as cutting off the hand or stoning. 

Under the Ottoman sultans, the term kanun came 
to be applied mainly to acts in the domain of admin¬ 
istrative and financial law and of penal law. The first 
kanun-namas promulgated under Mehemmed II (855- 
86/1451-1481) were indeed confined to this restricted 
field, but a century later, through the impetus of 
Abu ’l-Su'ud, grand mufti of Istanbul from 952/1545 
to 982/1574 [g.».], kdnun-ndmas began to offer legal 
solutions to questions which had hitherto been exclu¬ 
sively the province of the shari'-a, particularly prop¬ 
erty law. Abu J l-Su'ud was a jurist of such great 
ability that this was done without the kanun and the 
shari l a ever coming into opposition with one another. 

Nowadays, in all Middle Eastern countries, the 
term franun denotes not only those codes and laws 
which are directly inspired by western legislation, 
such as civil and commercial law, administrative and 
penal law, but also those laws and codes which are 
confined to reproducing, albeit simplifying, the 
provisions of the sharila. To name but a few examples, 
the Syrian Code (kanun) of Personal Status (1953), 
the 'Iraki Code (kanun) of Personal Status (1959) and 
the proposed Egyptian Family Code (also called 
kanun) fall into this category. The Order in Council is 
designated by the neologism marsum bi-kanun. 
However, the word kanun, which, as we have noted, 
originally signified a ruling of the administrative 
authority, is not used in this sense today, being 
replaced by IdHha (pi. lawaHh) in Egypt and by 
niedm or tartib elsewhere. 

Whether it is inspired by western legislation or 
comprises only provisions adopted from Muslim law, 
the actual kanun is prepared by a commission, passed 
by it or by the legislative assemblies if need be, and 
promulgated by the executive, the same procedure 
being followed in both cases. In addition, in the case 
of a kanun concerning personal status or inheritance 
laws, and therefore one deriving from Muslim law, 
the discussions in the Assembly are no more than 
formalities. In such cases it is the preceding phase, 
the one developed by the commission, which is the 
most important. 

Born in the East, the word kanun as the designa¬ 
tion of the superior form of legislation (Law and 
Code) is current only in the Middle East, or, more 
precisely, in those countries which came, however 
partially, under the influence of Istanbul. It was 
rarely used in Saudi Arabia, which escaped Ottoman 
domination; there the word preferred to cover the 
legislative work of the secular authority was nifdm. 

Bibliography. 0 . L. Barkan, Kanunlar, 
Istanbul 1945; J. Schacht, An introduction to 
Islamic law, ch. xii; idem, Abu H-Su’-ud, in £/*; 
C. Chehata, Droit musulman, applications au 
Proche Orient, Paris 1970, 11-21. For the pre- 
Ottoman kanun, see B. Lewis, in BSOAS (1954), 
599; V. Minorsky, in ibid. (1955), 449 ff. 

(Y. Linant de Bellefonds) 

ii.—C adaster 

The administration of taxes usually comprised two 
sections, one dealing with assessment and one with 
collection. The assessment of taxes was based on 
various principles and resulted in a basis for calcula¬ 
tion, the afl. Kanun is used to refer both to these 
principles as a whole and to the resulting sum due 
from the taxpayer, either in the case of a single 
property or all the properties in one district taken 
together. The assessed value of the revenue on an 
estate was known as the '» bra. In those provinces— 


never the entire Muslim world—where many lands 
were assessed by the procedure of kanun, this word 
came to mean a kind of fiscal cadaster. 

In Egypt, traditionally subject to a special regime 
in which state control was particularly extensive and 
which is fairly well documented, the “cadaster” was 
made by measuring the area of each plot of land, 
placing it into a category according to its position in 
the Nile flood and thus determining the most suitable 
type of crop, and finally assessing the duty which, 
barring accidents, should result and could be fixed in 
advance. The general process of the cadaster is known 
as rawk [j.v.] (verb raka). These administrative opera¬ 
tions give rise to the following documents; a) an 
original (asli) kanun establishing the characteristics 
of a region so as to determine its Hbra on a per¬ 
manent basis—according to al-MakrlzI, in his day 
this was revised every thirty years; b) an annual 
kanun, established by a local dalil, consisting, on 
the basis of the foregoing, of a statement of the 
characteristics of each plot after the flood, by which 
characteristics the dalil decides which crops should 
be cultivated; c) a kanun establishing the most 
suitable crops and the resulting fiscal distribution, 
listed both by holdings and by crops. Finally there 
was a series of other documents more specifically 
concerned with tax collection [see kharadjI. 

The measurements were made by a kassab (from 
kasaba, unit of length); the masih (surveyor) calcu¬ 
lated the areas on the basis of measurements taken. 
It would seem that sometimes he cheated in the geo¬ 
metry, and Ibn Mammati takes great pains to remind 
his readers of the rules for calculating areas. The 
various kinds of land were classified according to 
type, degree of flooding and rotation of crops, and 
the vocabulary used for such terms appears to be in 
part non-Arab and pre-Islamic (see JESHO, v (1962), 
259-60, from Ibn Mammati and MakhzQml). 

It would be useful to classify the published papyri 
in the categories listed above. Al-Nabulusl’s descrip¬ 
tion of the Fayyum (Ayyubid period) in fact gives a 
detailed picture of taxes in general, but not precisely, 
of the cadaster for this province, locality by locality 
and category by category. 

Far less is known of the methods employed in 
the rest of the Muslim world. However, the main 
outlines seem clear. There it was impossible to draw 
up for fiscal purposes a precise survey of crops, nor 
therefore of the return anticipated from them, since 
there was neither a regular flood nor a sufficiently 
close administrative control. It was, however, at 
least possible to measure area, and even to classify 
land according to average yield, thus allowing a 
tabulation of taxes, subject to last-minute modifica¬ 
tion in the light of the actual harvest. This was done 
in the majority of regions, where a definite sum in 
money was levied by area and crop, as against those 
where a proportion of the crop was levied. There 
were also, however, regions which followed the Roman 
tradition. In these the unit was not of area, which 
gives a variable yield, but one of labour or of ex¬ 
ploitation, where a variable area produces a fixed 
yield. A traditional vocabulary less complex than 
that of Egypt also designates the different types of 
land. As in Egypt, the Hbra was determined. Meas¬ 
uring was done by the mdsib sometimes with the 
help of a controller (mu^dbir) or a divider ( kassam). 
In fact, if not in law, their salary constituted an 
additional charge. However, even in Egypt, there 
continued to be many properties which for one reason 
or another were registered “without misdha", and 
thus taxed outright without having been surveyed in 
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this way. On the documents see the article on daftar 
and, following the TaHikh-i Kumm, A. K. S. Lamb- 
ton ( Landlord and Peasant in Persia, 1953, ch. 2). 

In the West, or at any rate in the Maghrib, ca¬ 
dastral survey seems to have been slower and less 
precise. It is possible that it was not introduced to 
Morocco before the time of the Almohads, when it 
was brought back by Ibn Tumart from his voyage to 
the East. Here, even less than in the East, not all 
estates were covered. 

Bibliography. Scattered references can be 
found throughout the sources; only the most 
important are mentioned here: Ibn Mammati, 
Kawdnin al-dawawin, ed. 'Atiyya, 1943, tr. R. S. 
Cooper, Ibn Mammdti's rules for the ministries, 
Ph.D. thesis, University of California, Berkeley 
1973, unpublished; Ta^rihh-i Kumm, ed. Dialal 
al-Din Tihrani, Tehran 1934; the analyses of 
Makhzumi and Nabulusi in the articles by Cl. 
Cahen cited below; Nuwayrl, Nihdya, viii; Khwa- 
razml, Mafdtih al-’-ulum, ed. Van Vloten; and the 
papyri, especially the Cairo ones published by 
Grohmann where an index of technical terms 
facilitates consultation. Modern works: there 
is nothing systematic, but we may cite F. Lokke- 
gaard, Islamic Taxation, index; A. K. S. Lambton, 
Landlord and Peasant in Persia, London 1953; 
Cl. Cahen, Quelques problemes /conomiques et 
fiscaux de I’lraq buyide, in AIEO, Algiers (1952); 
idem, Les impSts du Fayyum ayyubide, in Arabica 
(1955); idem, Contribution d Vitude des imp6ts dans 
I'Egypte miditvale in JESHO (1962); Hassanein 
Rabie, The financial system of Egypt A. H. 564-741/ 
A.D. 1169-1341, London 1972; see also the articles 
DAFTAR and KHARADJ. (CL. CAHEN) 

iii.— Financial and Public Administration 

1. From the earliest days of the conquest onwards, 
Kanun preserved the meanings of “registers and lists 
recording land-taxes” ( Kanun al-Kharddi. also 
dfaraHd) and the regulations there laid down (al- 
hawdnin al-mukarrara, cf. al-Mawardl, ed. Cairo 1386/ 
1966, 215, tr. Fagnan, 462). This principle of assess¬ 
ment for tax can be traced back to the time of the 
second caliph 'Umar, to whom is attributed the 
measurement of the lands in the Sawad and the 
imposition of a fixed tax on a specified area of land 
(Abu Yusuf, K. al-Kharddi. Cairo 1302, 36-8, 48, 60, 
85, 218; al-Mawardl, 148-52, 174-6; Lokkegaard, 106- 
25). This measure was considered to be the continua¬ 
tion of the Sasanian system of assessment for tax 
(Abu Yusuf, 38, 57; al-Mawardi, 78, 148, 173-5; 
Tabari, i, 962); and as in the old Iranian tradition so 
in the Islamic period strict adherence to the explicit 
entries and regulations of the official registers (hif ? 
al-ltawdnin, al-Mawardi, 215) was regarded as the 
foundation of sound and just administration (al- 
MJwardi, 151, 215-8). In the period of the classical 
caliphate the Persian terms dastur and awdradf came 
to be used as synonyms of banun in the sense of 
“tax-list” (Lakkegaard, 179, 265). Kanun also 
signified the conditions (shurut) governing the 
levying of land-taxes by mukdia’-a [?.v.] (Lakkegaard, 
107). The term franun must have spread only later 
into 'Irak and the eastern provinces, since though it 
is frequently used by al-Mawardl (d. 450/1058) it is 
not used by Abu Yusuf (d. 182/798). After the 'Abba- 
sid period bdnun remained in use as a financial term 
with the same meanings in Egypt (Ibn Mammati, K. 
Kawdnin al-Dawawin, ed. A. S. Atiya, Cairo 1943, 
305; 'Uthman al-NabulusI, K. Luma c al-kawanin, 
see Brockelmann, GAL, S. I, 573); in Persia (Rawan- 


di, Rabat al-qudur, ed. M. Iqbal, 356, 381, 398; Nasir 
al-DIn al-jusl, risala published in THITM, ii (1932- 
9), and in BSOAS, x (1940-2), 759-62; Rashid al-Din, 
TaHikh-i Mubdrak-i Ghazani. ed. Jahn, GMS, 306; 
'Abd Allah b. Kiya, Resdld-ye Falakiyyd, ed. W. 
Hinz, Wiesbaden 1953, 23, 172, 182-4; Mubammad 
b. Hindushah al-Nakhdjuwani, Dastur al-kdtib, i, ed. 
A. Alizade, Moscow 1964, fast dar kanun wa yasd- 
mishi ), in Anatolia (Karim al-Din al-Aksarayi, 
Musdmarat al-akhbar, ed. O. Turan, Ankara 1944, 
257, 298; Ibn Bibi, al-Awamir al-’-Ala'iyya, Ankara 

1966, 721), and in India (Irfan Habib, The agrarian 
system of Mughal India, London 1963, 186, 202; 
kanungo dastur, zabfi). In the Resdld-ye Falakiyyd 
(p. 182), "kanun-i mamlakat” is described as the 
setting down in advance in a register of the taxes for 
each area according to clear amounts and proportions, 
the tahsilddrs being required to collect the taxes 
according to this register. Finally, in the Ottoman 
state, the tahrir [q.v.j registers (defter, cf. al-Mawardl, 
82: daftar al-qawdfi), which set out in detail particu¬ 
larly the land taxes and the methods of raising them, 
and the hanunndmes [q.v.] for the individual sandfak s 
are to be regarded as a continuation of the same 
system. The office in which such registers were kept 
was called in the Ilkhanid state bayt al-kaniin, and 
in the Ottoman Empire defterkhdne. 

2. As a development from the meaning “financial 
regulations”, kanun came to mean legal prescriptions 
independent of the shari c a laid down by the sultan by 
virtue of his authority as ruler. This implication is 
found already in the 'Abbasid period (cf. al-Mawardl, 
32: al-kawdnin al-siydsiyya ; and even, more broadly: 
(p. 33): al-kawanin al-sharHyya). The following 
terms are synonymous with kanun in this sense: (i) 
hukm or (pi.) ahkam (cf. al-Mawardi, 207: ahkam 
al-kharadj); (ii) ka^ida or (pi.) kawdHd (al-Mawardi, 
215; Rawandi, 166, 260, 382; Nizam al-Mulk, ed. 
Darke, 89, 95, 126; Rashid al-Din, op. cit., 304, 323; 
Mubammad b. Hindushah, 323; Code de lois coutu- 
miires de Mehmed II, ed. N. Beldiceanu, Wiesbaden 

1967, facs. fol. 1 *v.); (iii) dastur (Hilal al-Sabi’, 
K. al- Wuzard’, ed. Amedroz, 78; Resdld-ye Falakiyyd, 
57; H. Busse, Untersuchungen zum isl. Kanzleiwesen, 
Cairo 1959, 85, 129; Tadhkirat al-muluk, ed. V. 
Minorsky, 176; Ottoman destur, as in Barkan, 
Kanunlar, i, 259); (iv) ddbifa or (pi.) dawdbif (Resdld- 
ye Falakiyyd, 23; Diya’ al-Din Barani, Fatawa-yi 
Dfihdndari, tr. M. Habib and A. V. Salim Khan, 
64-71, 136-43; Ottoman (fawabit, as in dawabif-i 
tnesaHl-i '■urfiyye, Istanbul, Un. Lib. MS 1807, 1); 
(v) d’in, more particularly for regulations of non- 
Muslim origin regarding state-organization and 
ceremonial, as in the expressions d’in-i shdhdn, dHn-i 
shahriydri, dHn-i dfihdnbdni (see F. Wolff, Glossar zu 
Firdosis Schahname, Berlin 1935, 46; cf. Nizam al- 
Mulk, ed. Darke, 138, 209), but also more generally, 
as in dHn-i narkh-i adfnds (AHn-i Akbari, ed. Bloch- 
mann, 60; and cf. Code de lois . .., loc. cit.) ; (vi) rasm 
or (pi.) rvsum (al-Mawardi, 215; Nizam al-Mulk, 133; 
Rawandi, 137). With the spread of Western influence 
in the 19th century, the word hdnun was employed 
for secular laws of all types based on European 
models (Tanzimat, i, Istanbul 1940, 139-209), and 
the expression kanun-i esasi to express “constitution”. 

The word hdnun was employed also for the statutes 
regulating any organization, e.g., in Ottoman times, 
those of the guilds, which were drawn up by the 
guildsmen and registered with the kadi (cf. F. Dalsar, 
Bursa'da ipekfilik, Istanbul i960, 274-6, 318). 
Finally, kanun might imply "rules of conduct” (as in 
kanun al-safdda : Resdld-ye Falakiyyd, 2); and also 
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the general principles or the basic information in 
one of the non-religious sciences (as in franun al- 
baldgha or ktinun fi ’l-(ibb). 

3. Kanun (in the sense of non-religious legal 
prescription) and its relation to the shari’a. Even 
from the time of the first caliphs there are records 
of legal prescriptions imposed solely at the will of the 
ulu 1 l-amr [}.».], e.g., ‘Umar’s decision regarding 
the lands of the Sawad (AbO Yusuf, 47-56, 97). Such 
prescriptions were usually incorporated into the 
shari’a as it took shape. Administrative regulations 
and practices [see ‘am*l, amr] entered the shari’a 
just like ’urf and ’dia [qq.v.], because of the broad 
interpretation of the concept of sunna [y.r.] and 
thanks to recourse to the principle of istifisan [g.v.] 
(see J. Schacht, Origins, 99-112). But this process was 
ended after the time of al-Shafi‘i, and particularly 
of Ibn Hanbal and Dawud b. Khalaf [qq.v.], with the 
narrower interpretation put upon sunna and the 
rejection of istiftsdn. 

Matters of public law were treated within the 
framework of the shari’a firstly with regard to regula¬ 
tions concerning land-tax (as by Abu Yusuf, Yahya 
b. Adam, Abu 3 1 -Faradj Kudama), and later (from 
the 4th/ioth century) in connection with more general 
matters: the source of political authority [see imam], 
administrative law [see wilaya, siyasa, mazAlim], 
market regulations [see hisba], and penal law [see 
ta'zIr] (see al-Mawardi, AbO Ya'la, Ibn Diama‘a. 
Ibn Taymiyya, Ibn Kayyim al-Djawziyya, passim). 
After al-Shafi c i. the boundaries of the usul al-fikh 
were drawn so narrowly that new administrative 
regulations were left outside them and became the 
province of a new “state law” or “ruler’s law”. This 
process was encouraged also by political develop¬ 
ments in the caliphate: in the “sultanates” estab¬ 
lishing themselves in Persia (Buyids, Samanids, 
Ghaznavids, Saldjukids), the native bureaucracy (see 
katib] strove to revive the old Iranian traditions of 
the state and of state administration in order to 
strengthen the absolutism of their masters, and won 
for political authority and state law an independent 
status vis- 4 -vis the shari’a. The conflict between 
(tdnun and sharia in this period reflects the rivalry 
between sultan and khalifa. It is in this period that 
al-Mawardi, 77-8, maintained the necessity of secular 
power ( Kuwwa al-salfana, or amdra) to ensure the 
implementation of the shari’a (tanfidh al-ahkdm) and 
the protection and survival of the Muslim community 
(hirdsat al-din wa-siydsat al-dunyd). In other words, 
the public interest [see ma$laka] was recognized as 
the basic principle justifying an independent political 
authority and its competence to make laws and issue 
regulations. This argument was regularly repeated in 
Muslim sultanates (including the Ottoman, cf. Tur- 
sun, Ta^rikh-i Abu H-Fetfi, 13) as the basis for the 
sultan’s authority as law-giver. In this period too the 
concepts of ’addla [y.u.] and kanun, linked to the 
Iranian view of the state, began to be treated as a 
separate subject in works written by fafrihs upon 
politics (cf. al-Mawardi, 77-95). 

As to the matters regulated by this “secular” law, 
they fell, naturally, within the field of public law— 
a field distinguished by the shari’a by the terms al- 
a’mdl al-’amma, siyasa [g.v.], and ftukuk Allah [q.v .]— 
and covered such questions as military and govern¬ 
mental organization, taxation, especially land-taxes 
[see kharabi] and the closely-related land-law, 
matters concerning the bayt al-mdl [q.v.], and penal 
law. The shari’a conceded to the imam authority to 
promulgate and implement regulations governing the 
scales of non-Muslim taxes, the use to which con¬ 


quered land or mawdt [q.v.] land should be put, the 
severity of ta’zir [q.v.] punishment, and the protection 
of the community’s economic interests [see hisba]. 
The shari’-a recognized also the authority of the 
irndm-sulfan to decide and to legislate, if the public 
interest required it, upon any matter not treated by 
the shari’a. It came to be agreed that the individual 
was under a religious obligation to obey the sultan’s 
command in matters not regulated by naff [9.1).] (cf. 
the introduction to the Jfanunndme, in Istanbul Un. 
Lib., MS. T 1807). 

Furthermore, some fuftahd 3 regarded decisions 
taken on the ruler’s authority as essential for the 
solution of various problems which concerned the 
shari’a (cf. the fatwas in Abu’l-Su'ud’s Ma’ruddt, 
MTM, i, 337-48 = P. Horster, Zur Anwendung des 
Islamischen Rechts im 16. Jahrhundert, Stuttgart 
1935). In cases where the shari’a permitted two 
solutions, the decision of the ulu H-amr was decisive 
(Abu Yusuf, tr. Fagnan, 103-4); again, in cases of 
serious ikhtildf [?.v.] among the fukahd 3 , the ruler 
might, in public interest, in order to ensure uniform¬ 
ity of practice and avoid rifts within the community, 
decree that the precepts of one specific madhhab 
[q.v.] were to be followed: thus under the ‘Abbasids 
[see ibn al-muijaffa 1 ] and later under the Saldjukids 
[see malikshah] and the Ottomans (cf. Ma’ru 4 dt, 
347) it was made obligatory for the kdtfis to follow 
the Hanafi rules in their courts. Such a decision 
greatly affected the direction taken by later legal 
development: thanks to the broad principles charac¬ 
terizing the Hanafi madhhab [see abu hanIfa], a new 
stage began, a period when new legal rules could be 
made in the forms of fatwas [q.v.] on the one hand and, 
on the other, decisions of the Kdtfis.’ courts and re¬ 
gulations promulgated by the sultans. 

In the period following the Mongol invasions, 
the concept of independent state law was greatly 
strengthened: in the Ottoman Empire, in Central 
Asia, in India, and in the Tlmurid dominions, decrees 
issued by the rulers on matters of state organization, 
military affairs, taxes, land-tenure and penal law 
created a rich corpus of state law, entirely indepen¬ 
dent of the shari’a. 

In the Ilkhanid state, whilst the old Iranian con¬ 
cept of the state of law was making headway thanks 
to the efforts of Persian bureaucrats, the Mongol 
aristocracy was endeavouring to assure the supremacy 
of the legal system of the yasa [q.v.]. The traditions 
and beliefs current in the steppe empires of Central 
Asia encouraged the view that the state subsisted 
through the maintenance of the tOrii (Arabic turd, 
see tOzOk) laid down by the kaghan (see H. tnalcik, 
Kutadgu Bilig’de Turk ve Iran devlet ve siyaset 
nazariye ve gelenekleri, in Refit Rahmeti A rat if in, 
Ankara 1967, 259-71). This view was brought by the 
Turkish and Mongol ruling houses into the Middle 
East and survived in the states that they founded 
there (the Ottoman state included: for the Ottomans, 
the establishment of their sovereignty over a region 
was dependent upon the introduction there of the 
Kanun-i ’Othmdni). It should not be overlooked that 
some early Ottoman writers (e.g., AbmedI, see I'M, vi 
(1936-39), hi) praised the yasa of Cingiz-Khan as 
having promoted justice, and that Ottoman state- 
regulations were often referred to as yasafr or yasak- 
ndme. In Egypt and Syria, too, yasa merged with 
siyasa (see D. Ayalon, in St. 1 st., xxxviii (1973), 115), 
tended to be accepted as a legitimate source of law. 

In these new states the conflict between state law 
and the shari’a overlay a politico-social struggle 
among the bureaucracy, the ’•alamo 1 , and the military 
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class. In Persia and in Anatolia, after the collapse 
of Mongol rule there was powerful pressure to do 
away altogether with the Turco-Mongol state law 
(‘Aziz Astarabadl, Bazm u razm, Istanbul 1928, 223; 
Z. V. Togan, l' mu mi Turk tarihine giriq, Istanbul 
1946, 271, 320, 376; for the reign of Shahrukh. see 
MTM, ii, 357; for Syria and Egypt, see D. Ayalon, 
in St. 1 st., xxxii, 97-140; xxxiv, 151-80, xxxvi, 113- 
58; for Iran, see Spuler, Mongolen, Berlin 1968, 235- 
44). Some £ ulama 5 in state service attempted to 
prove the legitimacy of the principle of an indepen¬ 
dent state law by appeal to such Islamic principles as 
istihsan, maflaha, and especially ’urf [j.a.]. 

In later years, the states which, on the basis of 
these principles, developed furthest the domain of 
state law were the Ottoman Empire and the Turco- 
Mongol states of India. Ottoman legists, emphasizing 
these points, accepted the principle that state law, 
as having from of old been the concern of independent 
yargu [?.v.] courts, should be applied by the kalis', 
all the same, the special courts of the political and 
military authorities continued—the diwdns of the 
Grand Vizier, of the Agha of the Janissaries, of the 
Kapudan Pasha, of the Defterdar. 

In the Ottoman state, the conflict of the shari’a 
and the ruler’s law manifested itself in various stages. 
Mebemmed II [q.v.], as the promotor of a centralized 
and absolutist imperial system, strengthened the 
principles of kdnun and < urf and encouraged the 
independence of “secular” law. He promulgated the 
Ottoman Kdnunname, and brought the ’ulama 5 more 
closely into an integrated state-controlled hierarchy 
of offices. According to a contemporary historian 
belonging to the bureaucracy (Tursun, 13), the 
“good order” ( nizam ) of this world necessarily re¬ 
quire the absolute coercive authority of the sultan 
( yasagh-i pddishdhi) and the sultan’s promulgation 
of decrees of his own single will. The early years 
of his successor Bayezld II saw a strong reaction by 
the upholders of the shari’a against his untrammeled 
legislative activity. Selim I rejected the intervention 
of the religious authorities in state affairs (cf. C AH 
Djemali, cited in Bibl.). Although Sulayman I was 
inclined to assert the shari^a’s control over state law, 
the latter preserved its independence as being the 
province of the nishdndfl [g.v.]. It seems that the 
relative influence accorded to shari’a and kdnun 
depended to a degree on distinctions of madhhab: thus 
Abu 5 1 -Su c ud regarded the use of money to establish 
a wakf as entirely acceptable to the shari’a, on the 
ground of istiksan, whereas Mehmed Birgewi [see 
birgewI] regarded it as utterly illegal; Birgewi and 
the Kadizadelis were no doubt following Hanball 
doctrine. From the Iith/i7th century onwards the 
scope of the kdnun evidently began to contract to 
the advantage of the shari’-a. Fatwas of the muftis 
progressively restricted the law-making powers of the 
nishandjls, and the influence of the Shaykh al-Islam 
in state affairs progressively increased—to such a 
degree that in 1107/1696 the use of the word kanun 
side by side with the word shari’a was forbidden by 
a firman of the Sultan ( c O. Nurl, Med^etle-i umur-i 
belediyye, i, Istanbul 1922, 568). 

Nevertheless, in the later periods of reform the 
activity of making Admins, independent of the 
shari’a, increased once more, and the struggle be¬ 
tween kdnun and shari’a, now exacerbated by social 
and political factors, revealed itself in overt collisions 
[see selIm hi, ni?am-i i^edId, mahmud ii, islah]. 
These kanuns were, it is true, always presented as 
being acceptable, on grounds of istihsan, to- the 
religious law and essential for the well-being of din 


and umma, and often received the approbation of 
fatwas given by the ‘ulama 5 ; yet the reform measures 
were introduced by the bureaucrat class, which 
regarded the interests of the state as ultimately over¬ 
riding all other considerations, and found their 
inspiration in sources foreign to Islam (the traditional 
Irano-Turkish state, or the states of 19th century 
Europe). The disputations which arose in every 
Muslim society thus entering upon the path of 
modernization concentrated upon the question of the 
relationship between kdnun and shari’a. In the 
Ottoman state in the period of the Tanqimat [q.v.], 
European laws, either modified or adopted unchanged, 
were introduced into those fields which had been the 
preserve of ruler-made law (administration, taxation, 
penal law, etc.) (see H. Veldet, Kanunlaqtirma 
hareketleri, in Tanzimat, i, 139-209). As a result of the 
challenge of Europeanization and modernization, 
new movements arose in the second half of the 
century. On the one hand, young intellectuals and 
’ulama* disputed the question of whether the “door 
of idjtihdd” could be opened [see NAMIK kemal, 

SIAMAL AL-DlN AL-AFGHANI. MUHAMMAD ‘ABDUH]; 

on the other, a section of the Ottoman intelligentsia 
[see yeni ‘othmanlilar], influenced by the French 
school of sociology, maintained that the shari’a in 
regard to its mu’amaldt [q.v.] was a social and his¬ 
torical product of the decrees of mu’amalat [q.v.] and 
could alter in accordance with the needs of society, 
and that these changing needs could be satisfied 
by new legislation within the framework of nass 
through a national assembly, a shurd [?.v.]. These 
currents of thought facilitated a radical alteration 
in family law in 1917 and the placing of the kadis’ 
courts, removed from the control of the Shaykh 
al-Islam, under the Minister of Justice. Later still, 
merging with the agitation for the abolition of the 
Capitulations [see imtiyazat], they produced the 
uncompromisingly secular legal system of the Turkish 
Republic. In other Muslim states, however, the 
desire to maintain the attachment to the Islamic 
sources of the law has continued into recent times 
[see islah]. 

4. The procedure for making and promulgating 
kanuns in the Ottoman state. The source and justifi¬ 
cation for Aamln-legislation was the principle of ’urf 
[q.v. ], in the sense of the Sultan's unrestricted exe¬ 
cutive authority (and its synonym, yasak). Hence 
every sort of kdnun was issued in the form of a 
hukm [q.v.] of the sultan, the typical formula being: 
Kdnun emr (dub buyurdum At... , “having ordered 
[the promulgation of a] kdnun, 1 have commanded as 
follows .. .” (cf. Belleten, xi/44 (1947), 700, doc. 10). 
In practice, the procedure was as follows: a clerk 
attached to the office of the NishandjI or the Defter¬ 
dar drew up a hukm in the form of a firman or a 
berdt. This draft, after being checked by the NishandjI 
or the Defterdar, was confirmed by the Grand Vizier, 
with the word qahh (“correct”). Important kanuns 
were confirmed by receiving the khaft (autograph 
minute) of the sultan. There is evidence that some 
kanuns were dictated personally by the sultan (cf. 
Istanbul, Siileymaniye Lib., MS. Reisiilkuttab 1004, 
fol. 34 a). Kanuns relating to timars (“fiefs”), agri¬ 
cultural taxes and land law were the province of 
the Nishandii; those relating to other financial mat¬ 
ters were enregistered in the office of the bash- 
muhdsebe, under the Defterdar. Copies of the kanuns 
were despatched to the officers responsible for their 
implementation—variously, the kdqlis, governors, 
miiltezims, emins of the customs, etc. Kadis and 
governors would register them and make the neces- 
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sary entries in the appropriate registers, either by a 
marginal note or by attaching a slip to the page. 
Kanuns which affected the populace in general were 
proclaimed by criers ( mUnadi ) in such public places as 
the market or the mosque courtyard or were read and 
explained by the kd4i to the a‘ydn [q.v.] and the 
ashraf, who had been summoned to the court-room 
for that purpose. The original document .was pre¬ 
served in the bedestan of the city or in a chest under 
the kali's eye (cf. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. anc. fonds 
turc 41, p. 25). Since the /tdndn was a personal edict 
of the Sultan, to remain in force it required the 
confirmation of each new ruler; even Mebemmed II 
accepted and stated that kanuns might require 
improvement and modification. The issuing of 
£a»«»s tended to intensify at such times as the 
carrying out of a tafirir [q.v.], an accession, the 
promulgation of an ‘addletname (for these circular 
firmans issued in the attempt to rectify abuses, see 
Belgeler, ii/3-4 (1965), 49-145), or the promotion of 
reforms. 

A kanun might confirm ‘ada [q.v.] (“custom”) or 
amthal (“precedent”), or—with or without modifica¬ 
tion—the kanuns of a state newly occupied by the 
Ottomans. Appeal to “traditional practice” is a 
common feature of Ottoman kdnUns. 

An indication of the independent status enjoyed by 
kanuns in the Ottoman state is the fact that they 
were entirely under the supervision of the Nishandjt. 
Their final and official promulgation lay in his hands, 
for he possessed the responsibility of affixing to them 
the tughra [q.v.] by which they were authenticated. 
It was he who determined whether a kandn remained 
in force, and whether new hukms issuing from the 
various departments of the administration were in 
conformity with the existing corpus of kanuns. Since 
kanuns so largely dealt with land matters and the 
timdr- system, with the decline of the latter the scope 
for kanun activity contracted, and the Nishandj! lost 
his former importance. 

It is no accident that outside the Ottoman Empire, 
the principle of independent legislation by kanun was 
established, particularly in India and in those Muslim 
states founded by Turkish dynasties who had mi¬ 
grated from Central Asia. There too the kandn, or 
rather, to use the terms there current, the tfdbifa, 
dHn, dastur, or shdhi Jarman, is to be traced back both 
to the Iranian concept of “justice” as the ruler’s 
principal concern and to the central Asian tbrti or 
tiiziik. According to Diysl’ al-DIn al-Baranl (writing 
c. 760/1359), a 4 dbi(a, or state law, is “a rule of action 
which a king imposes as an obligatory duty upon 
himself for realizing the welfare of the state and from 
which he absolutely never deviates” (tr. M. Habib 
and Salim Khan, Political theories, 6). 
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80; xxxvi, 113-58, xxxviii, 107-56; R. Anhegger 
and H. Inalcik, Kanunndme-i Sulfdni ber muceb-i 
‘6rf-i ‘Osmani, Ankara 1956; R. Anhegger, Beitrage 
zur Geschichte des Bergbaus im osmanischen Reich, 
2 vols. and Nachtrag, Istanbul 1943-5; N. Beldi- 
ceanu, Les actes des premiers sultans ottomans, 
II: Les lois miniers, Paris-The Hague; Kandn- 
name-i Al-i ‘Othmdn, ed. M. c Arif, TOEM supple¬ 
ment, Istanbul 1329-30; Kanuni i Kanunname, in 
Monumenta Turcica, ser. I, no. 1, ed. B. Durdev 
and others; Paul Horster, Zur Anwendung des 
islamischen Rechts im 16. Jhdt, Bonner Orientalist. 
Studien, Heft 10, Stuttgart 1935; G. D. Galabov 
and H. W. Duda, Die Protokolbilcher des Kadi- 
amtes Sofia, Munich i960; 0 . L. Barkan, XV ve 
XVI inci asirlarda Osmanlt Imperatorlugunda sir at 
ekonominin hukukt ve malt esaslan, I, Kanunlar, 
Istanbul 1943; S. J. Shaw, The financial and ad¬ 
ministrative development of Ottoman Egypt, 1517- 
1798, Princeton 1961; Uriel Heyd, Studies in Old 
Ottoman Penal Law, ed. V. L. Manage, Oxford 
*9731 R- Mantran and J. Sauvaget Riglements 
fiscaux ottomans, Les provinces syriennes, Beirut 
1951; A. S. Tveritinova, XVI. Yiizyil Osm. Imp. 
malt ve idan sistemini ilgilendiren bazt belgeler, 
in Tarih Aratftrmalart, vii/12-13 (1969), 65-88; 
H. Scheel, Die staatsrechtliche Stellung der 6ku- 
menischen Kirchenfiirsten in der alien Ttirkei, 
Berlin 1943; F. Selle, Prozessrecht des 16. Jahr- 
hunderts im osmanischen Reich, Wiesbaden 1962; 
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Osmanh Kanunndmeleri, in MTM, i/i (1331), 49- 
112, 1/3, 497-544; Ottoman collection of kdnuns 
from 1839 onwards in Dustur, first series: 4 vols., 
1881-5, and 4 supplementary vols., 1937-44; 
second series: 12 vols., 1913-28; J. Schacht, 
SarVa und Qanun im modernen Agypten, in Isl., 
xx (1932), 209-36; W. Padel, La legislation fonciere 
ottoman, Paris 1904; A. Heidbom, Manuel de droit 
public et administrate de Vempire ottoman, Vienna- 
Leipzig 1908-12; J. N. D. Anderson, The Sharia 
and Civil Law, in IQ, i (1954), 29-46; S. S. Ansay, 
Das Tiirkische Recht, in Orientalisches Recht, 
Handbuch der Orientalistik, Leiden 1964, 441-61; 
E. Pritsch, Die Modernisierung des tUrkischen 
Rechts, in Juristische Monatschrift, lv (1926), 28-35; 
L. Ostrorog, The Angora Reform, London 1927; 
G. JSschke, Die rechtliche Bedeutung der in den 
Jahren 1909-1916 vollzogenen Abdnderungen des 
tUrkischen Staatsgrundgesetzes, in WI, v (1917), 
97-152; G. Jaschke, Die Entwicklung der tUrkischen 
Verfassung 1924-1927, in Orient-Nachrichten, no. 
9-10 (1937); Aristarchi Bey and D. Nikolaides, 
Llgislation ottomane, Istanbul 1873-78; L. Ostro¬ 
rog, Pour la riforme de la justice ottomane, Paris 
1912; A. du Velay, Histoire financiire de la Turquie, 
Paris 1903; Medent Kanunun XV. yildOnUmU ifin 
Istanbul 1944; E. Pritsch, Die tUrkische Verfassung, 
in MSOS, xxvi-xxvii (1924), 138-251; B. Lewis, 
The Emergence of Modern Turkey, London 1961; 
N. Berkes, The Development of Secularism in Tur¬ 
key, Montreal 1964; H. tnalcik, On the Secularism 
in Turkey, in OLZ, lxiv/9-10 (1969), 438-46. 

(Halil Inalcik) 

iv.— Berber Usage 

The word kdnun was adopted by various Berber 
groups, especially in Kabylia and the Aurfes, to 
mean the customs, mainly as regards penal matters, 
pertaining to a particular village. A number of 
kdnuns have been published, notably by A. Hanoteau 
and A. Letoumeux (La Kabylie et les coutumes 
kabyles, Paris 1872-3, "1893, vols. ii and iii). To the 
bibliography given in the article Berbers (iv), 
C. Lacoste, Bibliographic ethnologique de la Grande 
Kabylie, Paris-The Hague 1962, 72-6, should be 
added; see also the articles 'Ada and 'urf. (Ed.) 
sAn©n, musical instrument [see malahI], 
SANCN-I ESASl [see dustur]. 

SANCNNAME, in Ottoman usage the term ge¬ 
nerally referred to a decree of the sultan con¬ 
taining legal clauses on a particular topic. In the 
gth/i5th century the term yasakndme had the same 
meaning, and during the Arab caliphate kawanin had 
the sense of “a code of laws”. In the Ottoman empire 
Kdnunndme was occasionally extended to refer to 
regulations which viziers and pashas had enacted (see 
Kasim Pasha kdnunnamesi, in M. T. Gokbilgin, 
Edirne ve Pa$a livast, Istanbul 1952, 434), laws which 
a competent authority had formulated (e.g., the 
kdnunndme of the nishdndjl DjelilzSde) or to reform 
projects (e.g., the kdnunndme of Ibshlr Pasha, see 
NaTmS, Ta'rikh, Istanbul 1280, v, 199). However, 
a kdndnndtne was like any normal kdnun in that only 
a Sultan’s decree could give it official authority. 
Just as a single decree (fermdn or berdt) or a defined 
and limited topic could form a kdnunndme, there 
were others applicable to the whole Empire or to a 
particular region or social group. 

The practice in Islamic states of issuing official, 
codified kanunndmes has two apparent sources, one 
being the traditions of the old Middle Eastern cultures 
and the other the traditions of the Turco-Mongol 


khanates (see kan 0n). To prevent abuses by officials, 
the old Iranian Empires established the practice of 
carrying legal clauses—particularly tax-laws—on 
stone, in places always visible to the public. This was 
possibly a tradition descended from the older Mesopo¬ 
tamian civilisations (see M. Tosun, Sumer, Babil ve 
Asurlularda Hukuk, in Belleten xxxvii/148 (1973), 
565; W. Hinz, Steuerinschriften aus dem mittelalter- 
lichen vorderen Orient, in Belleten, xiii/52 (1949), 745- 
23). Similarly, in the era of the Caliphate, there 
must have been registers in kdnunndme form con¬ 
taining decrees (ahkdm) and conditions ( shurut con¬ 
nected with land tax. These decrees were officially 
transmitted to administrators and tax farmers 
(multazim) as a dastur (see kanun) in the collection 
of taxes (Kiya Mazandarani, Resdld-ye Falakiyya, 
ed. W. Hinz, 57). In the Mongol-Iranian Empire, 
the yasa [q.v.] of Cingiz Khan, known as yasa-yi 
kadim-i Cingiz Khan, yarghiindme (Rashid al-Din, 
Ta'rikh-i mubarak-i Ghdzdn Khan, ed. K. Jahn, 149) 
or yasak-i buzurg, served as a basis for the ordering 
of military-political affairs and the settlement of 
law-suits. Even in the days of the Muslim Ghazan 
Khan, the observance of Cingiz Khan’s yasa was 
regarded as the foundation of the state’s well-being 
(Rashid al-Din, op. cit., 304). Even after the fall of 
the Mongol regime and despite a powerful reaction 
of the ‘ulama ’ against the yasa, the term yasakndme, 
or simply yasak, continued as a name for collections 
of laws by the ruler. The efforts of the native officials 
led to the amalgamation of the yasa with the Iranian- 
Islamic tradition of mafdlim [j.v.j jurisdiction 
(Muhammad b. Hindushah-i Nakhdievani. Dastur 
al-Katib, ed. 'Alizade, i, 212, 322, 325). It is significant 
that codified kdnunndme s appeared only in Iran, 
Anatolia, 'Irak and India—places with firmly 
established Turco-Mongol traditions and dynasties—, 
and in regions of the Ottoman Empire where the 
typical Ottoman laws and administration were in 
force, sc. in Rumelia and Anatolia. 

gdnunndmes covered the fields of public law, state 
organization, administration, taxation, penal law 
and hisba [q.v. ] (ahkdm-i diwdni ; istifd’-i mamalik, 
tahdid ve siydsat-i mudjrimdn, see Muhammad b. 
Hindushah-i Nakhdievani. op. cit., part i, ch. 1). 

When the Ottomans first occupied a newly con¬ 
quered territory, they usually maintained existing 
Kdnuns or else adopted them with slight modifica¬ 
tions, In this way the codes of the Mamluk Kayitbay, 
the Afc-hoyunlu Uzun Hasan and the Dulkadlrlt 
'Ala’ al-Dawla have reached us in their original forms 
under the guise of Ottoman kdnunndme s. An Afc- 
koyunlu source confirms that Uzun Hasan [q.v. j 
issued a penal kdnunndme for general use throughout 
his territory, whose application was compulsory 
(M. Schmidt-Dumont, Turkmenische Herrscher . . . 
nach dem Tarty al-Giyati, Freiburg 1970, 219; J. 
Woods, From clan to empire, Akkoyunlus .. ., 
Dissertation, Princeton University, 1974). Uzun 
Hasan’s kanunndmes or yasds were current in eastern 
Anatolia, Adharbaydjan, 'Irak-i 'Arab and 'Irak-i 
'Adiam (Sharaf Mian, Sharafndme, ii, 120, cited by 
J. Woods, op. cit.). The Ottomans confirmed those 
in force in eastern Anatolia, applying them from 
922/1516 to 955/1548. Thus the Ottomans, while 
abolishing $afarid kdnuns after the conquest of 
'Irak, retained those of Uzun Hasan (see H. Inalcik, 
Addletndmeler, in Belgeler, ii/3-4 (1965), 140-2). The 
main purpose of these kanunndmes was to show the 
rates and methods of payment of ‘«r/i taxes and 
market taxes or bddj [see tamgha]. The Dulkadlrll 
(Dhu J l-Kadiriyye) kanunndmes are essentially 
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criminal kanunndmes (see 0 . L. Barkan, Kanunlar, i, 
Istanbul 1943, 119-29). The Ottoman kdnunname s 
for Cilicia, Syria and Egypt comprise the kdndnndme 
attributed to Rayitbay [g.v.] dealing with ’urfi 
taxes, customs duties and gifts (see Barkan, op. cit., 
200, 223, 226, 361, 364, 365, 370). Certain Indian 
collections of Sultanic laws and regulations, such as 
the TUziikdt attributed to Timur (see Tilziikdt-i Ti- 
muri, ed. Major Davy, Oxford 1783), the AHn-i 
Akbari, or the Akkam-i ’Alamgiri , are well known, 
but only the criminal code of fAlamgir I is really 
comparable to Ottoman kanunndmes, since it was 
issued in the form of imperial decrees (see J. N. Sar- 
kar, Mughal Administration 122-30; U. Heyd, Studies 
in Old Ottoman Criminal Law, Oxford 1973, 317)- 

The opposition of the c ulama 5 to such compilations 
usually made the Sultans reluctant to give kanuns a 
permanent character by publishing them in codified 
versions. They preferred to issue Kanuns in the form 
of single imperial decrees (fermans) on a particular 
topic and, as a result, there are few codified kdnun- 
ndmes. Mehemmed II [?.«.] appears to have been the 
first Islamic sovereign to issue a codified and officially 
promulgated frdnunname intended to be binding on 
posterity. In this he was perhaps conforming to the 
legal practice of the Turco-Mongol kaghans. He 
issued two kanunndmes, one for the re’dyd and one 
for state organisations. 

Mehemmed II’s kdnunname for the re’dyd aimed 
firstly to prevent the malpractices of the ’askeri [q.v.] 
class who gathered a number of taxes directly from 
the re’dyd, and secondly to fix the rates of taxes and 
money fines, and in this way to realise the state’s 
ideal of bringing protective justice to the re’-dya. 
This kanunndme was issued as a code of practice for 
kadis and governors in settling disputes. The re’dyd 
kdnunname is codified according to a particular 
pattern (for the theory that kanunndmes follow no set 
pattern, see 0 . L. Barkan, op. cit., liv-lxiii). The 
first three chapters contain criminal clauses applicable 
to both Muslim and non-Muslim re’dyd. The ar¬ 
rangement of the subject matter is the same as in 
fifth books. In particular, it fixes the amounts of 
fines due to the ' askeri class from the re’dyd (see 
lnalcxk, Osmanlt hukukuna gtnj, 117; U. Heyd, op. 
cit., 7-18; text edited by Fr. Kraelitz, in MOG, i 
(1921-22), 13-48; cf. Inalcik, Osmanlilarda raiyyet 
rilsdmu, in Belleten, xxiii/92, 576-78). Added to the 
end of the third chapter are the rates of some other 
taxes levied by (salt’s decree (see Kraelitz, op. cit., 
clauses n-18). 

The fourth chapter of the re’dyd kdndnndme lists 
the regular taxes which the re’-dya pay to the sipdhis. 
It comprises seven sections based on the seven duties 
which the re’dyd have to perform for the sipdhis and 
gives fixed taxes in lieu of these services (see Inalcik, 
op. cit.). This section again follows a clear pattern. 
It deals first of all with Muslim re’dyd liable to cift 
[q.v.] tax. Then a separate section shows the organisa¬ 
tion and obligations of the yiiriiks (kdnun-i yiiriikdn) 
who were exempted from all services. The next 
section shows taxes paid by Christian re’dyd liable 
to the ispendfe (see Inalcik, Osmanlilarda raiyyet 
rilsumu, 602-8). The final section lists the badf taxes, 
payable in town markets (Kraelitz, op. cit., clauses 
9-28) and applicable to both Christians and Muslims. 

In general, Ottoman kanunndmes were systemati¬ 
cally drawn up according to the logic of the Ottoman 
tax and administrative system. Only kanuns added 
later went contrary to the system. The four chapters 
in the kdnunname of Mehemmed the Conqueror, 
setting out taxes and relations between re’dyd and 


sipdhis, follow the same system as the sandfak 
kanunndmes and tahrir registers. These list, in turn, 
lift tax and similar imports, tithes ( a’shdr ), orchard 
tax, beehive tax and the like, then taxes paid on 
animals and, lastly, fines (dferdHm) and irregular 
taxes [bdd-i hava). Some sandfak kdndnndmes, like 
the kdnunname of Mehemmed the Conqueror, contain 
a supplement showing badf taxes (cf. the kdnunname 
of Aydln in Barkan, op. cit., 6-18). 

Most Ottoman kanunndmes can be classified, 
according to their form, under four main headings: 

1. Kanunndmes in the form of decrees of 
the Sultan 

These were issued as fermans or berats in answer to 
particular administrative problems or needs, and 
required governors and kadis to put them into im¬ 
mediate effect. Most of them are in genuine kdnun- 
name form and contain a number of clauses on a 
specific topic. Complete or abridged copies existed in 
official registers in the capital or in kadis' registers in 
the provinces. Valid official copies of the decrees 
could be issued from these sources (see Belleten, 
xi/44 (i 947 ), 693-703). 

It is likely that such kanuns in the form of decrees 
were collected in book form to meet the needs of 
secretaries. The oldest known collection dates from 
the reign of Bayezid II (see R. Anhegger and H. 
Inalcik (eds.), Kanunndme-yi sulfdni ber mdceb-i 
’drf-i ’osmdni , Ankara 1956. Other important collec¬ 
tions, dating from the ioth/i6th century are as 
follows: Library of the Topkapi Sarayi, MSS. Revan 
Nos. 1935, 1936; Istanbul University Library, MS 
No. T. 2753; British Museum, MS Or. No. 9503; 
Paris, Bibliothfeque Nationale, ancien fonds turc, 
MSS Nos. 34, 85; Sarajevo, Orientalni Institut, MS 
Turcica No. 3; Istanbul Bayezid Library, MS Veliyud- 
din No. 1970; Istanbul, Siileymaniye Library, MS 
RelsUlkiittSib, No. 1085). 

2. Sandfak kanunndmes 

The government of Ilkhanid Iran maintained 
separate registers showing taxes and regulations for 
each region, known as Kanun-i mamlakat. The 
custom, no doubt, went back via the ‘Abbasids to 
ancient Iran. The Ottomans continued to practice 
with their regional vilayet or sandfak ( livd } ) kanun¬ 
ndmes. 

These kdndnndmes were confirmed by the Sultan’s 
cipher ( tughra, [g.ti.]) and placed at the beginning of 
the detailed (mufassal) cadastral registers of each 
province. They existed for provinces where the 
system of state ( miri ) lands and timars [g.r.j was in 
force, with the primary aim of preventing and settling 
disputes between the re’dyd and the timar-holders. 

They were like the Kanunndmes in the form of 
decrees in that they were official and in force at a 
particular date. The beylerbeyis’ councils and kadi’s 
courts had to give judgement in accordance with 
these codes. 

The arrangement of clauses in Ottoman sandfak 
kdndnndmes follows a specific pattern (see above). 

Sandfak kdndnndmes followed well-defined prin¬ 
ciples in the formulation of re’dyd taxes and land 
laws. These principles probably took on the character 
of a system in the first half of the 9th/i5th century, 
or perhaps a little earlier and, under the title kandn-i 
’othmani, displayed the peculiarities of the Ottoman 
regime (see Inalcik, Suleiman the Lawgiver, in Archi- 
vum Oltomanicum, i (1969), 128-35). Mehemmed the 
Conqueror was the first to have these principles 
codified in his re’dyd kdndnndme which was to be 
enforced throughout the Empire. Apart from occa¬ 
sional legal clauses, obviously summarized from 
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kdnuns in the form of decrees, the detailed cadastral 
registers from Mehemmed the Conqueror’s reign 
contain no sandiak kanunnames. The oldest surviving 
sandjak kdnunndme is that of KhudavendigSr (Bursa), 
dated 892/1487 (see Barkan, op. cit., 1-6). 

The practice of placing at the front of the detailed 
cadastral surveys for each sanHak, separate kdnun¬ 
ndme s showing the kdnuns in force in the sandiak, 
dates from Bayezld II’s reign. The Khudavendigar 
kdnunndme of 892/1487 appears to be a model for 
later ones. Some sandja\1 kanunnames have been 
collected and published (Barkan, op. cit., contains 
about 80 sandiak kanunnames. Other collections are 
J. von Hammer, Des osmanischen Reichs Stoats- 
verfassung und Stootsverwaltung, i, Vienna 1815; 
Kanun-i kanun-name, Monumenta Turcica, series I, 
No. 1, Sarajevo 1957). 

Since Ottoman Law was in general based on 
precedent, it is possible to divide sandjak kanunnames 
into related groups based on chronology and geo¬ 
graphy. Taking the rate of taxation as a basis, we 
find that the kanunnames from the eydlet of Anadolu 
in western Anatolia form a group with the kdnunndme 
of Khudavendigar. Central Anatolia—Raraman, liel 
and Ankara—forms a second category, similar to 
the first, whereas the sandpits of eastern Anatolia— 
Malatya, Diyarbekir, Er?urum, Mu$ul, Kharput and 
Mardin—and Syria form two separate groups. 

The Rumelian sandiak kanunnames form a special 
group. Here clauses from the typical kdnun-i ’othmani 
co-exist with Byzantine and Slav customary law and 
institutions. A number of laws are based entirely 
on pre-Ottoman practice: the bashtina as a unit of 
land and the ispendje [j.a.] as a re’dyd tax; the taxes 
on hay and wood derived from Balkan feudalism and 
the grain levy of two measures of wheat and two 
of barley. Other taxes on wine production—barrel 
tax, obruiuna and monopolya ’ddeti —again ante-date 
Ottoman rule. The Rumelian kanunnames also con¬ 
tain clauses relating to groups such as the yiiruks, 
miisellems, voynuk s, Vlacbs, Tatars and filoridjis. 
Another peculiarity of Rumelian kanunnames is that 
side-by-side with typical sandjak kanunnames reg¬ 
ulating affairs between the re’dyd and sipdhis (e.g. 
the 977/1569 kdnunndme of Silistra, in Barkan, op. 
cit., 278-89), there are others regulating affairs be¬ 
tween members of the ‘ askeri class only (e.g. the 
kdnunndme of Nighbolu (Nikopol) in Barkan, op. cit., 
267-71). 

The sandjak kanunnames for Hungary are modelled 
on other ioth/i6th century Rumelian kdnunndme s, 
except that certain taxes and laws were retained from 
the days of the Hungarian kingdom. It thus becomes 
obvious that, after the conquest of an area, the 
Ottomans adopted the sandiak kanunnames of 
adjoining regions as a model for the newly-conquered 
lands. Differences arose from the survival of certain 
local laws and taxes and from changes in Ottoman 
law which occurred at certain dates. However, it is 
important to realise that the principles of the kdnun-i 
’othmani always applied to questions of land owner¬ 
ship and the status of the peasantry. 

3. Kanunnames relating to specific groups 

These can be treated in the same category as 
kanunnames of provinces. Special kanunnames were 
usually issued for re’-dya groups serving the state in 
a particular capacity (see tnalcik, Osmanhlarda 
raiyyet rusdmu, 295-300). These were principally 
groups performing auxiliary military service, the 
most important of which were yaya and miisellem 
(for kdnunndme, see Barkan, op. cit., 241-2, 259), 
djdnbdz (for kdnunndme, ibid., 247-8), eshkindji 


yiiriih and eshkindji tatar (for kanunnames, see M. T. 
Gokbilgin, Rumeli’de yiiruhler, tatarlar ve evldd-i 
f&tihan, Istanbul 1957), Vlachs (efldk) (for kdnun- 
names, see B. Burdev and others (eds.), Kdnun-i 
kdnunndme, Sarajevo 1957, 12-14; N. Beldiceanu 
and I. Beldiceanu-Steinherr, Quatre actes de Mehmed 
11 concernant les valaques des Balkans slaves, Siidost- 
Forschungen, xxiv, 1965, 115) and voynuk (for 
kdnunndme, see Osmanische-Turkische Quellen zur 
Bulgarischer Geschichte, iii, Sofia 1943). 

The Kanunnames of these groups make it clear 
that their organisation was on the pattern of an 
auxiliary military corps, and that they were all, 
therefore, liable to tax exemptions (see lnalcik, 
Osmanhlarda raiyyet rusdmu, 594-601). In the 9th/ 
15th century these groups had ’askeri status, but as 
their military importance declined in the ioth/i6th 
century, they descended to re’dyd status and became 
subject no longer to their own, but to ordinary 
sandiak kanunnames. 

Secondly, certain groups engaged in production 
for the state had their own kanunnames, for example 
the rice-field workers ( (eltiikti) (for kdnunndme, see 
Library of the Topkapi sarayi, Revan no. 1936) and 
the miners ( tna’dendji) (for kanunnames, see R. 
Anhegger, Beitrdge zur Geschichte des Bergbaus im 
osmanischen Reich, 2 parts and supplement, Istanbul 
I 943 ' 5 > N. Beldiceanu, Les actes des premiers sultans, 
ii, Riglements miniers, 1390-1572, Paris-The Hague 
1964). Most of the miners’ kanunnames are transla¬ 
tions of local, pre-Ottoman statutes. Prisoners-of-war 
settled in a particular place (ortakli kullar) occupied 
a special position among these groups (see Barkan, 
Osmanlt imperatorlugunun toprak i$$iliginin organi- 
zasyonu sekilleri, in Iktisat Fakiiltesi Mecmuast, i/1-3). 
Similarly, the gipsies of Rumelia were subject to 
their own kdnunndme (Barkan, Kanunlar, 249-50). 

4. Kdnunndme s relating to state organisa¬ 
tions 

These form a third category. Mehemmed II’s 
kdnunndme dealing with state organisations (see M. 
c Arif [ed.j, in TOEM supplement, Istanbul 1330; 
A. S. Tveritonova [ed.j, BaddH’ al-WakaH’, ii, Mos¬ 
cow 1961, 277b-283b) states at the beginning that it 
was written to regulate the affairs of the sultanate. 
Its pattern follows the logic of the Ottoman system 
of government, dealing in one place with matters of 
the Palace, government and protocol. Its claims deal 
in turn with the form of government, its notables 
and their sphere of authority, their relationship with 
the Sultan, their ranks and degrees, promotion, 
salary, retirement and punishment. Mehemmed II’s 
kdnunndme is the only one of this type. Later Sultans 
did issue regulations for state organisations, but they 
are not comprehensive. Later kdnunndme s and 
regulations on this topic are the compilations of 
statesmen and bureaucrats (among the most im¬ 
portant are ‘AynJ ‘All Efendi, Kawdnin-i al-i ’Oth- 
man der khuld$a-yi me^dmin-i dejter-i diwdn, Istanbul 
1280; the kdnunndme of NishandjI ‘Abdurrahman 
Pasha, in MTM i/5 [1331], 494-544; the kdnunndme 
of EyyubI Efendi, Istanbul University Library, MS 
T 734; Hezarfenn Hiiseyn Efendi, Talkhif al-baydn 
ji kawanin-i dl-i ’Othman ; see H. Wurm, Der os- 
manische Historiher Ijiiseyn b. Ga’fer, genannt Hezdr- 
fenn, Freiburg 1971; I. H. Uzunfarjili (ed.), Kdnun-i 
’othmani mejhum-i dejter-i khakdni, in BeUeten, xv/59 
(1951), 381-99, and a longer version of this work, 
H. HadzibegiC, Rasprava Ali lauSa . . ., in Glasnik 
zemaljskog Muzeja u Bosni i Hercegovini, ii, Sarajevo 
1947, 146-73)- 

The Ottoman archives, however, contain the 
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manuscripts of several official kdndnndme s dealing 
with ceremonial (Istanbul, Bajvekalet Ar$ivi, K 4 mil 
Kepeci tasnifi, Te%ri]dt defterleri), and there are also 
works written by officials concerned with ceremonial 
(e.g. Na’ill ‘Abdullah Pasha, Defter-i teshrifat, 
Turkish Historical Society Library, MS no. Y 49, 
published in part in TOEM, xvi, 249-60; Es‘ad 
Efendi, Teshrifdt-i kadi me, Istanbul 1293; see also 
Kdnunname-yi teshrifat, Istanbul University Library, 
MS T 220). 

Some of the works written to recommend reforms 
or as handbooks for Sultans or Grand Viziers contain 
detailed facts about kdnuns relating to state organisa¬ 
tions (e.g. Lutfl Pasha, Kitab-i mustefab, ed. Yasar 
Yiicel, Ankara 1974; Hirz al-Muluk, MS. Library of 
the Topkapi Sarayi, Revan 1612; see K. Rohrborn, 
U ntersuchungen zur osmanischen Verwaltungsgeschich- 
te, Berlin 1973; Ko£i Beg, Risalc, ed. A. K. Aksiit, 
Istanbul 1239; Sari Mebmed Pasha, NasaHh al- 
umara 3 waH-wuzara ’, ed. and tr. W. L. Wright, 
Princeton 1935. Works concerning Palace statutes 
and organisation: Mehmed Khalife, Tabikh-i ghil- 
mdni, in TOEM, supplement, 1340; Ilyas, LefaHf-i 
enderun ; A. ‘Ata 5 , Ta’rikh-i ‘ A(a J , Istanbul 1291-3). 

There are also kdnunndme s for particular aspects 
of state organisation, the Kawdnin-i ycnileriydn 
(Library of the Topkapi Sarayi, MS Revan no. 1320; 
Istanbul University Library, MS no. T 3293), for 
example, dealing with the Janissaries. There are 
other kdnuns and kdnunnames dealing with Umars, 
treasury affairs, mukd(a l a s, customs, the mint, 
currency, the kapl kullarl, the ‘liitimd 3 , cadastral 
surveys, military campaigns etc. (See Library of 
the Topkapi Sarayi, MSS Revan nos. 1935, 1936, 
Bagdad no. 346; Siileymaniye Library, Relsiilkiitt&b 
no. 1004, Es‘ad Efendi no. 2362, Bayezid Library, 
Veliyiiddin Nos. 1969,1970; $ehid Ali Pasa, no. 3832; 
Istanbul University Library MS no. T 1438; Atif 
Efendi Library, Istanbul, no. 1734; Staatsbibliothek, 
Vienna, Mixt. 478, H. 0 .154; Bibliothique Nationale, 
Paris, ancien fonds turc, nos. 35, 85; Westdeutsche 
Staatsbibliothek, Marburg, Orient No. 2730; Staats¬ 
bibliothek, Munich, cod. turc. nos. 117, 118). 

5. General kdnunndmes 

This type of kdnunndme was in force throughout 
the Empire. Mebemmed II’s re'ayd kdnunndme 
formed the nucleus of the codes of the following 
Sultans. This Kdnunndme was promulgated under 
Bayezid II in ca. 907/1501 in a much enlarged and 
modified version, under the title Kitab-i kawdnin-i 
’■urfiyye-yi ‘othmdniyye (Koyunoglu MS facsimile 
edition, N. Beldiceaneu, Code de lois coutumibes de 
Mehmed II, Wiesbaden 1967). It contains the 
amendments of HersekzJde Ahmed Pasha [q.vi] and 
forms the basis of the kdnunndme later attributed to 
Sulayman I (see tnalcik, A ddletndmeler, 56; Suleiman 
the Lawgiver, 117-26; U. Heyd, ibid., 18-24). Their 
introduction and chapter headings are identical. It 
falls into three large chapters. The first chapter is a 
version of Mehemmed II’s criminal code, extended 
and further systematized (Koyunoglu MS, 1-9; 
M. ‘Arif’s edition, TOEM supplement, 1-10). The 
second chapter deals with the obligations of the 
sipahi and laws affecting the sipdhi class. It then 
describes the sipahi’ s rights over the re ( dya in their 
capacity of sdhib-i raHyyet and fdhib-i ard and the 
taxes which they received. This chapter also contains 
a badf kdniin related to khafs and timar incomes, and 
a supplementary kdndnndme for yayas and miisellems. 
The third chapter deals with the rights and obliga¬ 
tions of the re l aya and the conditions of land tenure. 
Following this are special kdnunndme s for re c dyd 


groups performing military duties and subject to 
special statutes— t azab, yilrttk, haymana and eflak. 
To conclude there are two special kdniins obviously 
issued during the compilation of the kdndnndme. 
One concerns illegal innovations ( bid’-at ) in Konya, 
abrogated for contravening the kdndn-i ’■othmdni. 
The other contains regulations for collecting Palace 
firewood. 

The compilation of the kdnunndme seems to have 
followed this pattern. To start with, it makes large 
scale borrowings from the Khudavendigar kdnunndme 
of 892/1487, and similarly from the kdnunndme s of 
the sandiaks of Anadolu, Karaman and Rum (Ama- 
sya). It also has frequent references to the kandn- 
ndme s of frontier sandiaks such as Vidir and Semen- 
dere (Smederovo) in Rumelia, obviously because 
laws outside the kandn-i 'othmdni were current in 
these regions. Clauses from the cadastral register of 
Semendere were added directly to the kdnunndme 
(see tnalcik, Suleiman the Lawgiver, 120). Tax laws 
had a regional character, and for this reason the 
kdnunndme contains no general regulations on the 
subject. It was rather in the fields of land law, timar 
holdings and criminal law that the kdnunndme was 
of universal application. 

Newly-issued kandns in the form of decrees and 
new sandfak kdnuns led to later modifications and 
re-issues of this kdndnndme in the names of the Sul¬ 
tans following Bayezid II. Although Selim I’s kdndn¬ 
ndme (for various versions see A. S. Tveritinova, 
Kniga zakonov Sultan Selima I, Moscow 1969) has 
not been widely publicised, the later version prom¬ 
ulgated under Sulayman I has received widespread 
attention (for copies see U. Heyd, op. cit., 24-32). 
In this period the nishdndii DjelalzSde made im¬ 
portant changes in the general kdnunndmes, and a 
number of manuscripts contain kandns collected 
under his name [e.g., Siileymaniye Library, Reisiil- 
ktittap no. 1004). During the era of decline following 
the ioth/i6th century, the kdndnndme of Sulayman I 
came to be idealised as the foundation of the classical 
Ottoman regime (see tnalcik, Suleiman the Lawgiver, 
105; Na'ima, Ta 3 rikh, v, 101). Nevertheless, the 
decay of the timar regime made much of it obsolete 
and in the nth/i7th century a new kdnunndme 
replaced it, called kdnunndme-yi dfedid-i sulfdni. 
This was a detailed compilation widely used in 
Ottoman courts of the period. (There is no critical 
study of this text. Most versions end with a fermdn 
dated 1084/1673 concerning taxes such as tithes 
(’ushr) —cf. MTM, i, 330. Some versions are shorter. 
One version, with additions, is printed: MTM, i, 
49-112, 305-48. Other important versions: Istanbul 
University Library MSS T 398, 400, 475, 969, 2664, 
2730, 3586, 4107, 5828, 5845, 5846, 9623, 9550 , 97371 
Bursa Public Library, no. 1996; Library of the Top¬ 
kapi Palace, Bagdad no. 347, 404; Istanbul, Millet 
Library, Fatih, Ali Emiri no. 72, 76, 80; Tirana 
National Library no. 154 ff. 27-67; Vienna, Staats- 
archiv, Krafft no. 470; Vienna, Staatsbibliothek, 
Fliigel no. 149, ff. 1-43; Munich, Staatsbibliothek, 
cod. turc. nos. 113, 114, 115; Marburg, Westdeutsche 
Staatsbibliothek, Hs.or. quart, nos. 1023,1102,1835, 
Hs. Or. oct. nos. 809, 843, 892; Sofia, National 
Library, Turkish MSS 1332/166, facsimile edition by 
G. Galabov, Turski Izvori ..., Sofia 1961, 167-200; 
Paris, Bibliothhque Nationale, E. Blochet, sup¬ 
plement, 68, 71, 78, 79, 1311; British Museum, Rieu 
Add. 7834, 7840; Istanbul, Siileymaniye Library, 
Fatih no. 5424; Konya, Koyunoglu Museum, nos. 
12337, 11337, 12396, 12334, 12395; Ankara, Library 
of the Turkish Historical Society, Y 321, 325, 396). 
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The definite compilation of this Kdndnndme dates 
from 1084/1673, obviously as an answer to the new 
problems of the age of decline, in particular to land 
problems. Kdnilns which the nishandil DielSIzSde 
formulated in the classical age, and others formulated 
by Nishandil Hamza Pasha, the author of many 
reforming kdnilns in the late 16th century, occupy a 
large part of this kanunname. Similarly, ltdnuns 
promulgated between the years 1012/1603 and 1019/ 
1610 are among the new features of this kanunname 
which also makes mention of a Kanunname-yi Sulfan 
A timed Khan. Another important point distinguishes 
it from earlier collections. This is the inclusion from 
the time of Ahmed I, of muftis' fetvas on topics 
previously dealt with by the nishandfis, in particular 
problems of land law and sometimes the law con¬ 
cerning sipahis (see MTM, i, 320). The compiler 
obviously drew them mainly from the fetva collec¬ 
tions of Plr Mebmed [4.D.] (see ?ahir al-Kudat, MS, 
Library of the Topkapi Sarayi, Revan no. 1938; 
Suleymaniye, Esad Efendi, no. 1094; for details of 
the work see, Heyd, op. cit., 189-90), Sheykh iil-Islam 
Yabya (there are many copies of his fetva collection, 
e.g. Suleymaniye, Esad Efendi, no. 1088; Befir Aga 
no. 332) and Sheykh iil-Islam Baha’i (one copy 
of his fetva collection, Library of the Topkapi Sarayi, 
Revan no. 1938, ff. 151-166). 

The kanunname-yi dfedid differed from the kdnun¬ 
ndmes of the classical age which nishandjis prepared 
and the Sultan ratified, and which contained only 
c urfi kdnuns [see kanun]. 

It has been claimed that none of the general 
kdnunndmes was an official code to be enforced in 
the courts and offices of state (see Barkan, Kanunlar, 
i, xx-xxxiv; Osmanlt imperatorlugu te$kildt ve miies- 
seselerinin qerHligi meselesi, in Istanbul Vniversitesi 
Hukuk Fakiiltesi Mecmuast, xi/3-4 (1945), 214-15; 
art. Kanunname, in tA). It is true that the law valid 
for a particular subject at a particular date was 
always the most recent imperial fermdn or a clause 
in the latest sandfak kanunname. Nevertheless, the 
kanunname s showing all the laws current in the courts 
and beylerbeyis’ councils at a specific period were a 
source and reference book for official decisions. 
Clauses in the general kanunname s requiring amend¬ 
ment were either entered directly by the kadi or 
beylerbeyi, or sent for correction to the nishandil in 
the capital (see Inalcik, Suleiman the Lawgiver, 
120-3). However, it should not be forgotten that 
kadis were as free to give decisions in accordance 
with unratified fianunnames in their possession as 
they were in accordance with sharH filth books. 
There are thousands of surviving kanunname s which 
previously belonged to kadis or clerks of court. On 
rare occasions, these officials arranged the legal 
clauses under chapters and sub-headings according 
to their personal system (e.g. Istanbul University 
Library, MS T. 1807). Several types of general 
kanunname have survived. The ioth/i6th century 
documents make it abundantly clear that these 
kanunname s intended as general penal codes for the 
whole Empire were promulgated by the central 
government as official codes whose application in 
the courts was compulsory (see tnalcik, Suleiman the 
Lawgiver, 115, 117; U. Heyd, op. cit., 171-80). An 
official kdndnndme, whose application was enforced 
(ma c muliin bihi) remained in the possession of the 
re'lsillkiittdb as a reference work for the correction 
of other kdnunndmes or for transactions and the 
drawing up of documents in the diwdn (Barkan, 
Kanunlar, i, 32). Kadis entered the official kdnun¬ 
ndmes into official registers and were henceforth 


bound to act in accordance with them. The introduc¬ 
tions to the codes of Mebmed II, Bayezld II and 
SulaymSn I state that their publication was a decree 
of the Sultan, and that their application was com¬ 
pulsory. The expressions macmuliin bihi or mu’-tabar 
are used to make this clear. 

The concept of an official code in the sense of 
European legal terminology entered the Ottoman 
Empire in the I3th/i9th century. In this century 
European legal concepts predominated in the codifi¬ 
cation and promulgation of kdnunndmes, nizamndmes 
and even of the Medfelle [g.v.] [see also tanzimAt]. 
This influence, apparent already in the military 
statutes of Selim Ill’s reign, grew stronger in the 
codes of the tangimdt epoch. Some of these are direct 
translations of European laws (see Hifzi Veldet, 
Kanunlaqttrma hareketleri ve Tanzimai, in Tanzimat, i, 
Istanbul 1940, 139-209; Dustur, tertib-i evvel, Istanbul 
1279; Aristarchi Bey, Legislation Ottomans, Istanbul 
1873 - 4 ). 

Bibliography (in addition to works cited in 
the article): 0 . L. Barkan, Osmanlt imperator- 
lugunda sirai ekonominin hukuki ve malt esaslart, i: 
Kanunlar, Istanbul 1943; H. Inalcik, Osmanlt 
hukukuna giriq, in Siyasal Bilgiler Fakiiltesi Dergisi, 
xiii (1958); idem, Suleiman the Lawgiver and Otto¬ 
man law, in Archivum Ottomanicum, i (1969), 
105-38; U. Heyd, Studies in Old Ottoman criminal 
law, ed. V. L. Manage, Oxford 1973; N. Beldiceanu, 
Les actes des premiers sultans conserves dans les 
manuscrits turcs de la Bibliotheque Nationale a 
Paris, Paris-The Hague 1960-4. (H. Inalcik) 

KANURI. The name Kanuri, applied to both a 
language and to a people, appears to be of recent 
origin. The earliest known written occurrence is in 
the 18th century. The Kanuri language belongs ap¬ 
parently to the Teda-Daza group, mainly located east 
of Lake Chad. The most recent hypothesis is that 
Kanembu, the language of Kanem [q.v.], evolved from 
various older Daza languages, as speakers of these 
moved south into Kanem; and that Kanuri in turn 
developed, partly through the influence upon Ka¬ 
nembu of languages of the Chadic family spoken west 
of Lake Chad, among Kanembu-speakers as these 
gradually moved southwest into Bornu. Kanembu is 
still regarded as the classical language of tafsir [?.v.] in 
Bornu. The Kanuri language achieved widespread 
importance through the political power of Bornu, the 
Islamic prestige of that state, and its position at the 
southern end of the ancient trans-Saharan highway 
to Tripoli. 

The Kanuri people have undergone a similar 
development. Traditions speak of Sayf b. Ph i Yazan 
[q.v.], the great Arab folk hero, becoming leader of 
the Magumi nomads, and of the Magumi gradually 
establishing their ascendancy over a number of other 
groups in the Kanem region. The emergence of some 
form of organized state, embracing disparate groups, 
in Kanem, which may be assigned to the 9th or 10th 
centuries A.D., is now seen less as the result of 
the imposition of rule by nomad immigrants upon 
disorganized local peoples than as the interaction 
between nomadic and settled. Early Sefawa rulers, 
i.e., reputed descendants of the perhaps legendary 
Sayf, who are probably more accurately to be re¬ 
garded as heads of the Sefawa lineage of the Magumi 
clan, married women of various groups which were 
later to help make up the Kanuri, and the children of 
these non-Magumi women succeeded to the kingship, 
which was of the “divine” pattern. Sedentarisation 
advanced; the first towns in Kanem are mentioned 
in tfie 12th century. 
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Whether the name Kanuri may properly be used 
of the people of Kanem at this stage is a moot point, 
though many recent authorities do so. The further 
movement of people into Bornu, the region southwest 
of Lake Chad, had apparently begun early. Both Ibn 
Khaldun and Ibn Battuta knew the name Bornu; and 
in the 1390s the ruler of Kanem and his court them¬ 
selves fled into Bornfl, driven from Kanem by their 
rivals, the Balula [q.v.]. Gradually Bornu, rather 
than Kanem, became the centre of gravity in the 
area, following this exodus; even when the old Kanem 
capital, Njimi, was recaptured in the 15th century, 
the Sefawa never returned to settle there. In Bornu, 
a remarkable process of amalgamation went on, 
facilitated by the absence of natural boundaries, and 
involving immigrants from Kanem, the local peoples 
(loosely called the So or Sao [g.».], nomadic arrivals 
and others, and large numbers of slaves from various 
quarters. From this melting pot came the Kanuri 
proper, far more homogeneous by the 18th century 
that they had been in the 15 th. The process of assi¬ 
milation continues until today: the outward sign of 
it is the adoption of the Kanuri language. The Kanuri 
are thus, like the Hausa [q.v.], less a tribe in the 
customary sense than a group of people of diverse 
origins bound together by a common language. When, 
early in the 19th century, Shaykh Muhammad al- 
Amln al-Kanemi [?.u.] rescued Bornu from the threat 
of the Fulani [see fulbe] dfihad, his chief reliance was 
upon his Kanembu troops, and these were quite 
distinct from the Kanuri of Bornu. 

The Lake Chad area has from a very early date 
benefited from the trans-Saharan route running 
north through Kawar and Fazzan [qq.v.] to Tripoli. 
Slaves were the principal export. AI-Ya'kubI [q.v.], in 
the 3rd/qth century, refers to Zawila, then the centre 
of Fazz 5 n, where slave traders even from Asia were 
already established. AMstakhri [j.r.] in the 4th/ioth 
century contrasts the slaves passing through Zawila 
with those from eastern Africa, the Zandj [q.v.] among 
them, and finds those from the Central Sudan blacker 
and better than all the others. It is likely that the 
slave revolt in 'Irak, in the late 3rd/gth century, 
particularly associated with Zandj slaves, may have 
occasioned a reaction in Middle Eastern markets in 
favour of other varieties. Al-Bakri [q.v.] in the 5th/ 
nth century mentions slave exports from Fazzan. 
Ibn Battuta comments upon the excellent slave girls 
from Bornu, its eunuchs (fitydn) and saffron-dyed 
fabrics. Leo Africanus [?.v.] gives an interesting 
description of trade in Bornu at the beginning of the 
ioth/i6th century, Barbary merchants bringing 
horses tor the king in exchange for slaves. Trade in 
slaves and other commodities continued until the end 
of the 19th century. 

Islamic penetration in the Chad region came from 
the north, along the trade route. 'Ukba b. Nafi [q.v.] 
reached Kawar in 46/666-7. Al-Bakri mentions the 
descendants of Umayyad refugees living in Kanem; 
legends of the Umayyad diaspora are, however, 
frequent, and should not always be taken seriously. 
The first Muslim ruler, or mai, among the Sefawa was 
Humai, probably in the late 5th/nth century. Al- 
Makrlzl [q.v.], on the contrary, affirms that Dunama 
Dibbalemi, the famous 7th/i3th century mai, under 
whom the Kanem empire reached its peak, was the 
first convert. Dunama Dibbalemi is said to have 
opened the mutte, or sacred talisman, of Kanem, thus 
precipitating civil strife; it is possible, though the 
evidence is scanty, that he was trying to reform 
local Islam, hitherto too tolerant of non-Islamic 
survivals. Several mats made the pilgrimage, among 


them Humai’s successor (also named Dunama), who 
went twice to Mecca and was drowned on his third 
journey. In the 1240s, perhaps during the reign of 
Dunama Dibbalemi, a hostel for pilgrims and students 
from Kanem was established in Cairo. It is likely 
that two mats in the 8th/i4th century were pilgrims. 
Idris Alooma, towards the end of the ioth/i6th 
century, renewed the tradition, which flourished 
particularly in the nth/i7th and 18th centuries. 

After the shift to Bornu, the Kanuri began to 
influence their western neighbours, the Hausa. The 
Hausa words for writing and reading, as well as for 
gun, city wall, market, and a number of other key 
elements, are borrowed from Arabic through Kanuri, 
or from Kanuri itself. Constitutional patterns also 
spread; the title galadima, for example, originally 
the governor of the western provinces of Bomil, was 
adopted in Sokoto, and may be found in places as 
distant as Fazzan and Adamawa. At the time of the 
Fulani dfihad, Kanuri Islam was harshly criticized 
by Fulani critics, but Sultan Bello of Sokoto never¬ 
theless admitted that the earlier rulers had been 
good and devout Muslims, many among them pil¬ 
grims. 

Kanuri-speakers are found in various adjacent 
areas, such as Mandara, Baghirmi and Kawar. In 
Kawar, frequented also by Tubu and Tuareg, Kanuri 
provide most of the 'utoma 5 . 

For further details, particularly on the later history 
of Bornu, see the article bornu. 

Bibliography. H. Barth, Travels and Dis¬ 
coveries in North and Central Africa, 5 vols., London 
1857-8, the earliest extended and scholarly account 
of a European visitor, though preceding travellers, 
such as Denham and Clapperton, also provide 
valuable observations; R. Cohen, The Kanuri of 
Bornu, New York 1967, an anthropological account; 
J. H. Greenberg, The influence of Kanuri upon 
Hausa, in Journal of African History (i960), a 
brief linguistic study; J. E. Lavers, Islam in the 
Bornu Caliphate, in Odu: A Journal of West African 
Studies (April 1971) co-published by Oxford 
University Press; A. M.-D. Lebeuf, Les Populations 
du Tchad, Paris 1959; J. Lukas, A Study of the 
Kanuri Language, London 1937; B. G. Martin, 
Kanem, Bornu and the Fazzan: notes on the political 
history of a trade route, in Journal of African 
History (1969); G. Nachtigal, Sahara und Sudan, 
3 vols., repr. Graz 1967, with an English transla¬ 
tion now in process; H. R. Palmer, Bornu, Sahara 
and Sudan, London 1936; idem, The First Twelve 
Years of the Reign of Mai Idris Alooma, Lagos 
1926; idem, Sudanese Memoirs, reprinted London 
1967: all three books containing much valuable 
historical source material in translation; Abdullahi 
Smith, The early states of the Central Sudan, in 
J. F. A. Ajayi and M. Crowder (eds.), History of 
West Africa, i, London 1972, the best modern 
statement, with many references; Y. Urvoy, 
Histoire de I’Empire du Bornou, Paris 1949. 

(H. Fisher) 

KANZ, BANU ’L (awlad al-kanz), a clan 
descended from Rabi'a tribesmen who migrated to 
the region of Aswan in the 3rd/9th century, inter¬ 
married with Bedja [q.v.], and ultimately gained con¬ 
trol of the gold-mines of al-'Allakl [q.v.]. The eponym 
of the clan, whose personal name was Abu J l-Maklrim 
Hibat Allah, received in 397/1007 from the Fatfmid 
caliph al-Hakim [q.v.] the honorific of Kanz al- 
Dawla for his services in capturing the rebel Abu 
Rakwa. The title continued to be borne by his 
successors. As marcher-chiefs of the frontier of Islam 
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with the Bejija and Nubians, the Banu ’l-Kanz were 
not easily controlled by the rulers in Cairo. Both Badr 
ai-Diamali [q .».] and al-‘Adii Sayf al-DIn [q.v.] under¬ 
took operations against them in 469/1076-7 and 570/ 
1174 respectively. During the Ayyubid and early 
Mamluk periods, the clan extended its power south¬ 
wards into the Nubian kingdom of al-Mulfurra, which 
was (after 717/1317) ruled for a time by a Kanz al- 
Dawla. With the subsequent disintegration of al- 
Mufcurra, Banu ’ 1 -Kanz appear to have directed their 
energies again northwards. In the late 8th/i4th and 
early gth/isth centuries they fought repeatedly 
against the Mamluk governors of Aswan, and dev¬ 
astated the town and its vicinity. Their domination 
was countered only by another tribe, Hawwara 
[q.v.], a fraction of which was established in Upper 
Egypt by Barkuk [j.».], ca. 782/1380-1. The arabized 
Nubian tribe of Kunaz, living between Aswan and 
Kurusku (with some branches also in the Sudan), 
claims descent from Banu ’l-Kanz. 

Bibliography: al-MaicrizI, al-Baydn wa H-i 
‘ r<ib l amma bi-ar 4 Miff min al-A c rdb, ed. ‘Abd al- 
Madjld ‘Abidin, Cairo 1961, 44-6; idem, al-Khitat. 
under notice of Aswan; H. A. MacMichael, A 
history of the Arabs in the Sudan, Cambridge 1922, 
i, 148-51, ii, 99-100; Y. F. Hasan, The Arabs and 
the Sudan, Edinburgh 1967, index. (P. M. Holt) 
KAPAN [see Istanbul, mIzAn]. 

SAPl, literally “gate” in Turkish, which by 
extension means “Ottoman Porte”, that is, the sul¬ 
tan’s palace, and is also used for the grand 
vizier’s palace and the seat of government. 
The word kapl was used concurrently with the Arabic 
bob (e.g., bab-l c ali [tf.ti.]) and the Persian darjder 
( e.g., der-i devlet, der-i c aliye, der-i se'ddet). It appears, 
however, that in Ottoman the word kapt, unlike 
bdb and der, was rarely used with a non-Turkish 
epithet or determinative. On the other hand, it is 
very frequently employed to designate military 
or civil functions directly subordinate to the “Porte”, 
e.g., kapt kullarl, literally “slaves of the Porte”, 
that is, the sultan’s troops, and kapt kethtidasl, or 
kapt kdhyasl, an agent “close to the Porte” of a high 
dignitary of an Ottoman subject or vassal. 

From 1654, the grand vizier lived in a private 
palace, separate from the imperial saray, where 
more and more frequently meetings of the diwdn were 
held. This palace, known as the pasha papist (short¬ 
ened to kapt), was later called the bab-l l dli (the 
Sublime Porte), and represented the effective seat of 
government. Westerners, however, confused the 
sultan’s palace, the Ottoman court and even the 
Ottoman state, calling them all by the name of 
Porte. The expression was current in I?fah 5 n in the 
form < ali hapu. 

Bibliography: J. von Hammer, Staatsver- 
fassung ..., ii, 44, 137-8; I. H. Uzungarjili, 
Osrnanh devleti teqkildttna tnedhal, Istanbul 1941, 
passim; idem, Osmanh devleti tcqkildttndan kapu- 
kulu ocaklart, 2 vols., Ankara 1943-4; idem, 
Osmanh devletin saray te$kildti, Ankara 1945, 
passim. (R. Mantran) 

KAPl AGH ASl [see ijapu aghasi]. 

KAPi £ULU [see ordu]. 

KapIeji, “porter”, “guardian” (cf. A. bawwab, 
Pers. derbdn), a term which, in the Ottoman empire, 
designated the guards placed at the main gates of 
the sultan’s palace in Istanbul: the Bab-l hUmayOn, 
Orta f tapl and Bdb tis-se'ddet. The guards on the 
first two gates belonged to the same category, while 
those of the Bdb iis-se’-ddet, which gave access to 
the sultan’s private residence and to the harem, 


constituted a distinct category, the kule fofularl, 
subordinate to the klslar aghasi. The kapldil are first 
mentioned in the kanunndme of Mebemmed I the 
Conquerer. They were recruited from the janissaries 
or were promoted from various barracks of the saray. 
The guards on the Orta kapl were considered to be¬ 
long to a superior echelon to those on the Bab-l 
humayun, a distinction which became evident in the 
second half of the ioth/i6th century. The number of 
kapldil grew from 50 before 1500 to more than 350 
in the 16th century and around 2,400 in the 17th 
century, then gradually declined. The guards on the 
Bdb-l hilmayun were divided into 5 bdltiks (com¬ 
panies), those on the Orta kapl into 45 bdltiks in the 
17th century and then only 15 bdltiks in the 18th 
century, while those on the Bab tis-se’-adet were 
formed into 7 bdltiks. Apart from their service at the 
palace gates, the kapldil had to accompany the 
notables who participated in the diwdn to the council 
chamber on the days when they met. They also stood 
guard at the entrance to the imperial tent whenever 
the sultan embarked on expeditions. 

In the time of Mebemmed the Conquerer, there 
was only one kapldil bdshl, or leader of the guards. 
As time passed, they numbered 4, then 10, 13, 17, 
12 and finally 60 in the I2th/i8th century. The 
lfapldil bashl wore fur robes and carried as insignia a 
silver baton. Each night, one of them took his place 
at the Orta kapl; on days when the diwdn met, two 
of them stood at the door of the council chamber; 
they accompanied the sultan whenever he went to the 
Great Mosque for the Friday prayers or the principal 
religious holidays; when the sultan received an 
ambassador, two kapldil bashl obliged him to bow 
low and prostrate himself upon the ground. They 
were also employed to carry important finnans and 
secret orders to provincial governors and viziers. 

The kapldil bashl were entitled to a timdr of 
19,000 aspers at the end of the 16th century. The 
most important of them who bore the title of bash 
kapldil bashl, received a dirlik of 400,000 aspers 
and were included among the fandiak beys. They were 
responsible for all matters concerning the guards: 
nomination, retirement, transfer and promotion. 
Originally two in number, the bash kapldil bashl were 
increased to 4, then to 6 in the reign of Mebemmed 
III. 

After the destruction of the janissaries in 1826, 
only 30 kapldil bdshl were retained, increasing to 
40 in 1839 and subordinate to the imperial stable. 
Both title and function disappeared in 1908. 

Bibliography: tA, s.v. kaptci (by I. H. 
UzunjarfUi); Mouradgea d’Ohsson, Tableau giniral 
de TEmpire ottoman, Paris 1791, vii, ch. 1; I. H. 
Uzun?ar$ili, Osmanh devletinin saray te$kildh, 
Ankara 1945, 396-407 (numerous references to 
Turkish sources); M. Zeki Pakalin, Osmanh Tarih 
Deyimleri ve Terimleri Sdslugu, ii, 167-9 (art. 
kaptct). (R. Mantran) 

KAPLAN GIRAY I, Crimean Tatar KhUn, the 
third son of HSdjdji Selim Giray [{.«.], bom on 
Rhodes in Sha‘b 3 n 1091/July 1680. In 1108/1697 he 
became temporary commander of the military forces 
in Budjak [q.v.] and made a successful raid into 
Poland. During the negotiations at Carlowicz, he 
remained in defense of Ferah-Kerman, but Orek- 
Timur, the beg of the rebel Shirins, forced him to take 
refuge in Kiliya (Rabl‘ al-Akhir im/October 1699). 
He was afterwards appointed military commander 
of Circassia, where he fought the Kalmuks (1112/1700) 
and the Besleney Circassians (Dhu ’l-bidjdja 1112/ 
May 1701). However, Dawlat Giray did not want to 
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promote him to the rank of nuradin (niif al-din) 
[q.v.], so he fled to the Ottoman Pasha in Kefe 
(Feodosiya). Dawlat Giray’s influence at the Porte 
was instrumental in the decision to exile him to 
Rhodes, but on his father’s request he was sent to 
Yanbolu. When his father became Khan on 26 
Shaman 1113/26 January 1702, he appointed him 
nuradin. Kaplan Giray marched against the former 
Khan, who had rebelled with the support of the 
Noghav tribes. The civil war came to an end when 
the Nogay mirzas deserted Dawlat Giray. On the 
death of Selim Giray, his second son Ghazl Giray 
became Khan and, on 3 Ramadan 1116/30 December 
1704, he made Kaplan Giray kalghay [}.».]. In con¬ 
trast to Dawlat Giray and the new Khan, Ghazl Giray, 
who followed the mirzas of the Crimea in pursuing 
a hostile policy towards Russia, Kaplan Giray was 
prepared to support the Ottoman government’s 
policy of peaceful relations. It was for this reason that 
in Mubarram 1119/April 1707 he was appointed 
Khan. Leaving the Russians free to act against 
Sweden, Kaplan Giray led a campaign against the 
Circassians, but was lucky to escape with his life 
when he fell into an ambush which they had set. 
The Sultan deposed him at once (Sha'ban 1120/ 
November 1708), and his rival Dawlat Giray became 
Khan in his place. Eventually, the problem of the 
Swedish king Charles XII led to the deposition of 
Dawlat Giray and Kaplan Giray was brought back 
from Rhodes and again made Khan on 18 Rabi‘ al- 
Awwal 1125/15 April 1713. To secure a definitive 
peace treaty with Russia, he went to Khotin with the 
Ottoman commander-in-chief ‘Abdl Pasha and 
supported the Polish defensive campaign in the sum¬ 
mer of 1125/1713. He sent a force under the nuradin 
to the Ottomans’ Morea expedition, but the rebellions 
of the Circassians and the Noghays prevented his 
taking part in the Austrian campaign of 1128/1716, 
and he was again deposed from the khanate in 
Dhu’l-KaMa/November of the same year. The rebels 
who overthrew Ahmad III [q.v.] in 1143/1730 secured 
his re-accession, but since he afterwards became a 
major force in ousting the rebels, he kept his in¬ 
fluential position under Mahmud I [?.v.J. In 1145/1732 
there were clashes with the Russians in Daghistan. 
Crimean forces with the support of the Ceiens [q.v.] 
repulsed a Russian attack. In 1148/1735, on the 
insistence of the Porte, the Khan personally cam¬ 
paigned in Daghistan. but at this moment, Russian 
and Cossack forces advanced to Or-kapl (Perekop), 
threatening the Crimea with invasion. Kaplan Giray 
attacked this force, but he was compelled to retreat 
in the face of enemy artillery and resort to guerilla 
tactics. He could not prevent the enemy’s invasion of 
the Crimea in §afar 1149/June 1736, and it was only 
when they were withdrawing that he pursued them 
to Or-kapl. At this moment, a command came from 
Istanbul appointing Fetb Giray Khan in place of 
the old and ailing Kaplan Giray (Rabi‘ al-Akhir 
1149/August 1736), who was exiled to Chios where 
he died in Shaman 1151/November 1738. 

Bibliography : ‘Abd al-Ghaffar KIrimj, c 6m- 
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(Halil Inalcik) 


KAPLAN GIRAY II, Crimean Tatar Khan 
(Shawwal 1183-Sha‘ban 1184/February-November 
1770). He was appointed nuradin (nur al-din) in 1182- 
1183/1768-1769 and Khan in Shawwal 1183/February 
1770. He sent his fyalghay and nuradin to the Crimea 
to defend it against the Russians, while the Ottoman 
commander Khalil Pasha appointed him to the 
campaign intended to expel the Russians from Bogh- 
dan (Moldavia). He was unsuccessful against the 
Russian artillery on the Prut, and retired to Kalii, 
whilst Rumyantsev crossed the Prut and routed the 
Ottoman-Crimean forces. The indiscipline of the 
soldiers prevented the commander and the Khan 
from carrying out their plans for a counter-attack; 
the fortresses of Kiliya, Bender (Bendery) and Ismail 
fell to the Russians, whom the Noghays then joined 
in Budiak. After facing a siege in the fortress of Ozi 
(Ochakov), Kaplan Giray was eventually able to 
reach the Crimea. Here, in the summer of 1184/1770, 
the fralghay Islam Giray and the Ottoman commander 
Ibrahim Pasha drove the enemy from before the 
fortress of Or-kapl (Perekop). However, the Mirzas 
of the Crimea, like the Noghays, were hoping, by 
remaining neutral, to escape invasion and were in 
contact with the Russians. Ottoman sources claim 
that Kaplan Giray supported this policy (TV, xiv, 
138), but this does not seem to be true (V. Smirnov, ii, 
127). He, in fact, requested military aid for the 
Crimea from Istanbul and tried to divert the Kal- 
muks from their alliance with the Russians. The 
Ottoman commander in the Crimea, Ibrahim Pasha, 
agreed with him in these policies, but in Sha'ban 
1184/November 1770 a decree for the Khan’s deposi¬ 
tion came from Istanbul, and in Rabl'al-Akhir 1185/ 
July 1771 Kaplan Giray died of plague at the age of 
32 - 
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maniye, Esad Efendi 1089; Wasif, Ta'rikh, Bulak 
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(Halil Inalcik) 

KAPLtDJA. kapludia or fiabludia, the general 
term used in Turkey for a place where a hot spring 
is roofed over, as in a bath house. Other terms used in 
Turkish are kaynardia, akardja, llisu, kudret hamdml, 
lermik, Illdia and germabe (see XIII. Yuzyildan beri 
Tiirkiye tiirkfcsiyle yazilmiq kitaplardan toplanan 
tanklariyle Taratna Sizlugii, Ankara 1967, iii, 1942-3). 
Ewliya Celebi [q.v.], ii, 21, describes varieties of 
hot springs in different parts of the Ottoman Empire 
and in other Asian countries. In Anatolia and in 
Turkistan, he writes, the term illdia was used to 
denote a hot spring, as was bana (from bagno) in 
Balkan countries, germabe in Persia, lllssl (llisu) in 
the Crimea, hammam in the Arab lands and kaplldia 
in Bursa. Today thermal baths in Turkey have been 
classified and numbered: there are 26 fraplldia, 79 
lermik, 67 hammam, 158 lllca, 3 germdb (see Riza 
Reman, §ifali sulan kullanma ilmi: Balneologi, Tttr- 
kiye , nin qifali kaynaklan, Istanbul 1942). J. von 
Hammer (Umblick auf einer Reise von Constantinople 
nach Brussa und Demolypos und von da zuriick iiber 
Nicaea und Nicomedien, Pest 1818, 10 n.) claimed 
that kaplldja was derived from Greek kapnos, 
meaning “smoke”. Hot springs, however, were in 
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Turkish classified in two types: iistii altk Illdja (open 
hot springs) and kapalt Illdja. It is possible that 
colloquial usage telescoped kapall Illdja (covered hot 
springs) into kaplldja. 

Hot and mineral springs are found not only in 
Anatolia but also in Czechoslovakia and European 
countries formerly under Ottoman rule such as 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. The medicinal 
properties of some of these kaplldja and mineral 
springs have been recognized from very early times; 
for this reason, miracles were attributed to them and 
it was believed that each hot spring was protected 
by its own deity. There were sacred cleaning and 
washing places in all Indian temples; the early peoples 
of Anatolia, the Greeks and the Romans made use 
of hot springs in different ways, even building special 
baths whose remains still exist today (K. Bertels and 
L. Huber (eds.), Lexikon der alien Welt, Zurich 
1965, 3059-63). While this institution was neglected 
and the buildings fell into disrepair, in some countries 
the Turks who settled in Anatolia took advantage 
of the experience of earlier civilizations, repairing 
old baths and even building new ones. In time they 
evolved a special kaplldja architecture, a building 
divided into three parts: dressing room, cooling room 
and the bath proper. 

Some kaplldjas in Turkey were built by the Anato¬ 
lian Saldjuks and are still in use today, for example 
Karakurt (Kir^ehir) built in 529/1135, Yoncali 
(Kutahya) built in 630/1233, Ilgin (Konya) built in 
633/1236, and Eskijehir. Other kaplldjas in north¬ 
eastern Turkey were built by the Ak-Koyunlu rulers 
late in the 8th/i4th century, such as those in Erzurum 
(Ewliya Celebi, ii, 203; t. Hakki Konyah, Erzurum 
Tarihi, Istanbul i960, 452-5) and Hasankale (in 1390: 
Ewliya Celebi, ii, 223; t. Hakki Konyah, ibid., 464- 
70). The presence of a kaplldja (germdbe in the Persian 
text) in Ilgin (Konya) led to the foundation of a town 
there (Ibn BIbl, Td’rlkh-i Al-i Saldjuk, Recueil de 
Textes Relatifs d I’Histoire des Seldjoucides, iv, ed. M. 
Th. Houtsma, Leiden 1902, 150). A beautiful building 
was erected; among the people who came for treat¬ 
ment was Djalal al-Din RumI, the famous mystic. 
There were around 300 thermal baths in Anatolia, 
attracting the sick and paralysed in search of a cure 
(Fr. Taeschner, Al-'-Umarl's Bericht ilber Anatolien 
in seinem Werke Masdlik al-abfar ft Mamdlik al- 
am$ar, Leipzig 1929, 43). Besides the kaplldjas in 
Anatolia, hot springs were known and used in other 
Muslim countries; for example in Kirman, Persia 
(The Book of Ser Marco Polo, ed. H. Cordier, London 
1929*, i, no), and in Tiberias, Palestine, where the 
old Roman baths were' restored by Muslims (Le 
Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, London 1890, 
repr. Beirut 1954, 335, 336). When Ibn Batjuja 
visited Baghdad, there was a famous hot spring there 
much favoured by the people. 

Kaplldja architecture developed greatly in the 
Ottoman period; the building was now divided into 
four parts: dressing room, rest room ( djamekdn ), 
cooling room and the bath proper with private 
cubicles. These buildings were erected beside hot 
springs. Generally, the Turkish type of kaplldja 
contains large pools and hot water pours from a hole 
into the pool draining out by another hole. The 
kaplldja architecture of the Ottomans developed in 
Bursa where the first Turkish kaplldja, called Eski 
Kaplldja, was built by Murad I. Since it was estab¬ 
lished on the site of an old Byzantine kaplldja, it was 
believed (see A. Gabriel, Une Capitate Turque Broussa 
(Bursa), Paris 1958, 165-70) that Eski Kaplldja 
showed typical Byzantine architectural influence. 


Pointing to the originality of its plan and technical 
construction, some Turkish art historians (Ekrem 
Hakki Ayverdi, Osmanlt mimarisinin ilk devri, 630- 
850 (1230-1402), Istanbul 1966, 280, 281, 282, 283) 
reject this idea, asserting that the architecture of Eski 
Kaplidja is typically Turkish. Some kaplldjas built 
in the Ottoman period are still in use in Turkey and 
in countries previously under Ottoman rule. The most 
famous are in Hungary: Budin (Budapest), Yeshil- 
direkli (Rudas) built in 1556, Hammam of Veil Bey 
(Csarzar) and Tabakkhane (Ewliya Celebi, loc. cit., 
vi, 242, 243, 249; V. Bierhauer, Les Bains Turcs en 
Hongrie, Budapest 1943). Some Ottoman kaplldjas 
can be seen in Bulgaria: near Sofia (J. von Hammer, 
Rumeli und Bosna, Vienna 1812, 51, 88), lslimye, 
Yeni Zagra, and in Bosnia-Hercegovina (H. Krsevla- 
kovii. Banya u Bosni i Hercegovini, 1462-1916, 
Sarajevo 1952). 

An important function of the kaplldja in Ottoman 
society was its use as a meeting place by poets and 
literary men (see Nedjatl Beg, Diwan, ed. Ali Nihat 
Tarlan, Istanbul 1963,434,435 “the ghazal kapludja” 
Mehmed Cavujoglu, Zdtl’nin Letdyifi, in Edebiyat 
FakUUesi Tiirk Dili ve Edebiyatt Dergisi, xviii (Istan¬ 
bul 1970), 7). 
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KAPU AOH ASt. kap! aghas! (or Bab al-Sa c ade 
Aghast), the senior officer in the Ottoman Sultan’s 
Palace, until the ddr al-sa’-ade aghast [q.v.) began to 
gain ascendancy in the late ioth/i6th century. Like 
the other Palace aghas in continuous service, the Sul¬ 
tan himself selected him from the eunuchs. He had 
the authority to petition the Sultan for the appoint¬ 
ment, promotion and transfer of Palace servants, 
aghas and ii oghlans [qq.v.]. 

As the sole mediator between the Sultan and the 
world outside the Palace, he sat at the gate known 
as the Inner Gate or Bab al-Sa c ade (“Gate of Feli¬ 
city”) which divided the Inner ( enderun ) from the 
Outer (birun) Palace. His office lay to the right of this 
gate. It was through him that the Sultan transmitted 
his permission to anyone to enter the Inner Palace 
and his commands to the government (Kanunndme of 
Mehmed the Conqueror, TOEM, suppl. 1330/1912, 23). 
The kapu aghast had the rank of vizier and in cere¬ 
monies took his place below the Grand Vizier and the 
shaykh al-islam [q.v.]. Nevertheless, his daily pay of 
100 ak(e s [q.v.] was well below the agfut of the Janis¬ 
saries’ 500 akies (for other salaries see 1 . H. Uzungar- 
$ih, Osmanlt devletinin saray teqkildti, Ankara 1945, 
355 )- 

In pre-Ottoman usage the post was known, in the 
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earliest Islamic states, as hadiib, kadfib al-hudgdidb or 
amir hadiib. In later times it acquired the titles fafrib 
al-sitara, amir-i pardaddran, zimamddr and ishikdkasi- 
bashi (see M. F. Kopriilii, THlM, i, 208-211; hadjib 
in El*; D. Ayalon, in St. 1 st. xxxviii, 107-56). In the 
Turkish states of Central Asia it was known as aghadfi 
or sometimes ulugh hadiib (for its importance in 
Turkish states see Kutadgu Bilig, ed. R. R. Arat, An¬ 
kara 1959, 181-7). In the Ottoman Empire this official 
never, as in the 'Abbasid and Mamluk states, annexed 
the roles of commander of the Sultan’s private troops 
and of supreme judge to hear non-sW't cases in the 
Sultan’s name. Nor as in the Saldju(f administration, 
did he ever overstep his position as chief palace offi¬ 
cial or chamberlain. To ensure that the Ottoman 
Sultan’s authority should remain inviolate, the com- 
mandership of his personal troops was delegated to 
the agha of the Janissaries and the duty of hearing 
complaints to the Grand Vizier. Great pains were 
taken to keep these functions separate. 

Nevertheless, the kapu aghast must have exercised 
considerable influence in the state. He played a vital 
part in the accession of Sultans, and was the ruler’s 
close adviser. Besides, he must have had some in¬ 
fluence and authority as the one-time officer of the 
commanders and governors graduating from the Inner 
Palace. The kapu aghast’s power and influence in the 
gth/i5th and ioth/i6th centuries was compared to 
the Grand Vizier’s ( Kitab-i mustafab, ed. Y. Yiicel, 
Ankara 1974, 44). His influence increased yet further 
when ,in the reign of Siilayman I, the superintendence 
of the wakfs of Mecca and Medina and later of about 
70 large mosques passed to an office under his control. 
However, their influence decreased at the end of the 
ioth/i6th century when, at the instigation of the 
walide sultans, this superintendance passed to the dar 
al-sa c ade aghast. In 995/1587, this official became in¬ 
dependent of the kapu aghast, eventually rising to 
the position of senior Palace officer. In 1116/1704, 
with the transfer of his powers to the silahddr [9.1c], 
the kapu aghast declined into insignificance. 

In the gth/i5th and ioth/i6th centuries, the kapu 
aghast could transfer to service outside the Palace 
and receive the highest governorships of the Empire 
such as the beglerbegi-ships of Rumelia or Egypt. 
Khadim 'All, Khadim Sinan, Khadim Sulayman and 
Khadim Ahmad [qq.v.] who are reckoned among the 
great statesmen of the early period of Ottoman history, 
are famous examples. Two more, FIruz Husayn and 
Merdjan, are well known as founders of city quarters 
and charitable institutions during the reign of Baya- 
zld II [q.v.] (for details of their wakfs see E. H. Ay- 
verdi and 0 . L. Barkan, Istanbul vakiflan tahrir def¬ 
teri, Istanbul 1970). From the second half of the 10th/ 
16th century, the kapu aghast began to intervene 
more and more in state affairs, and became a bitter 
rival of the Grand Vizier in the power struggle (Meh- 
med, Ta’rikh-i ghilmani, TOF.M, suppl., 29, 39). 
Gazanfer Agha, who was kapu aghast for 30 years in 
the late ioth/i6th century is particularly noteworthy. 
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KAPUCA, a small Muslim people of the Caucasus, 
(self designation: Kapudias suko or Bezhtlas suko; 
Russian: KapuiinI or BezhitinI), whose language 
forms with Dido [g.t;.], Ginukh [q.v.], Khunzal [q.v.], 
and Khvarshi [g.v.], the Dido division of the Avar- 
Andi-Dido group of the northeastern Ibero- 
Caucasian languages. In 1926 the Soviet census 
gave the population as 1,448. The Kapuda inhabit 
the awls of Bezhiti, Khotarkhota. and Tliadal in the 
upper basin of the Avar Koysu, Tliarata district, in 
the Daghistan A.S.S.R. Living in isolated mountain 
valleys, they have escaped strong outside influence 
and have maintained many of the patriarchal cus¬ 
toms. They are Sunnis of the Shafi'i rite. The tra¬ 
ditional economy was based on sheep and goat her¬ 
ding and agriculture. The Kapuda also had some 
repute as craftsmen, especially as goldsmiths. The 
language is purely vernacular, and the people use 
Avar and Russian as their literary languages. They 
are being assimilated culturally and linguistically by 
the Avars, and appear as Avar-speaking Avars in the 
1959 and 1970 Soviet censuses. See also avar, dAohi- 
stan, al-kabk. 

Bibliography. A. Bennigsen and H. C. d’En- 
causse, Une ripublique soviitique musulmane : le 
Daghestan, apercu dtmographique, in REI, xxiii 
( 1955 ), 7-56; Geiger et al., Peoples and languages of 
the Caucasus, The Hague 1959; Narodl Kavkaza, 
Academy of Sciences, Moscow 1962, i; S. A. Toka¬ 
rev, Etnografiya Narodov S.S.S.R., Moscow 1958. 

(R. Wixman) 

KAPUDAN PASHA (kaptan pasha, kapudan-i 
derya), title of the commander-in-chief of the 
Ottoman navy. Although the word evidently derives 
from the Italian term capitano (for its various uses 
see H. and R. Kahane and A. Tietze, The Lingua 
Franca in the Levant, Urbana 1958, 139 ff.), it does 
not follow that the Ottoman navy [see bahriyya, iii] 
was modelled upon any foreign naval organization 
(see M. F. Kopriiluzade, Bizans mtiesseselerinin Os- 
manlt muesseselerine te’siri hakkinda bdzi miiUthazalar, 
in THITM, i (1931), 205-7; I- H. Uzungarjill, Osmanli 
devletinin merhez ve bahriye te$kildti, Ankara 1948, 
389 ff.). 

To judge from the entries in the Miihimme Defteri, 
the term Kapudan Pasha became current only to¬ 
wards 975/1567 (when ‘All Pasha, the beglerbegi of 
Algiers, is referred to as DiezaHr beglerbegisi ve kapu¬ 
dan pasha: see, e.g., Miihimme, vol. 7, nos. 502, 507, 
587, 782). Strictly speaking, therefore, it is erroneous 
to refer to earlier naval commanders as Kapudan 
Pasha: 'All Paslia’s predecessor, Piyale Pasha (who 
was granted the rank of vezir, and thus had a seat in 
the Dtwan, see lA, s.v. Piyale Pa$a, by $. Turan), 
first bore the title Kapudan Beg (Bajbakanhk Ar^ivi 
Kamil Kepeci, Ruus register no. 214, p. 17); he is 
later referred to as DiezdKr beglerbegisi and as vezir 
ve Kapudan (see, e.g., Miihimme, vol. 1, no. 276; vol. 
6 , no. 112; vol. 7 nos. 158, 160). 

In earlier days, the commander of the fleet sta¬ 
tioned at Gelibolu [q.v.] had had the title Derya Begi 
[see darya begi], being at the same time sandjakbegi 
of the liwa* of Gelibolu. The Gelibolu register of 924/ 
1518 uses the term reHs kapudan to designate the 
commander of the fleet (F. Kurtoglu, Gelibolu yoresi 
ve tarihi, Istanbul 1938, 51). Gelibolu remained the 
principal naval base until the time of Sultan Selim I, 
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who ordered that a new fleet be constructed in the 
“new arsenal” at Istanbul ( Tersane-i C Amire) in 923/ 
1517 under the supervision of Dja'far Kapudan (cf. 
§. Tekindag, Halid Tersanesinde inf a edilen ilk Os¬ 
manh donanmasi ve Cafer Kapudan’m arizast, in 
Belgelerle Tilth Tarihi Dergisi, no. 7 (Nisan 1969), 
66-70). 

When Barbarossa (Khayr al-Din [g.r.]) entered the 
service of the Sultan in 941/1534, he was given the 
beglerbeglik of the eyalet of Djeza'ir (Algiers). This 
eyalet later became the seat of the kapudan pashas 
(A. S. liter, $imalt Afrika’da TUrkler, Istanbul 1936, 
i, 94 ff.). The sandfaks of Kodja-eli, Sughla and Bigha 
from the beglerbeglik of Anadolu, and those of Eghri- 
boz, Aynabakhti, Karlt-eli, Mizistre and Midilli from 
the beglerbeglik of Rumeli were also added to the new 
eyalet [see djaza’ir-i bahr-i safId]. Gelibolu re¬ 
mained the sandxak of the pasha. Later on, two 
sandxaks of Cyprus and (in the time of Giizeldje *Ali 
Pasha, who was Kapudan-l Derya twice, in 1026/1617 
and 1027/1618) the sandfaks of Saklz, Naksha and 
Mehdiye were also attached to it. In the first half of 
the nth/i7th century, the eyalet of the kapudan 
pasha consisted of twelve sandxaks (cf. §. Turan, 
XVII. yiizytlda Osmanh Imparatorluiunun idari tak- 
sitnah, in Atatiirk Vniversitesi ig 6 i Yilligi, 204). 

The kapudan pasha’s residence was the Diwdnkhdne 
of the Arsenal in Istanbul. His main duties were to 
oversee the Arsenal, to supervise all matters relating 
to the Ottoman fleet, to govern the eyalet of the 
kapudan pasha and to make all the necessary ap¬ 
pointments in it. This entailed his visiting and in¬ 
specting each sandfak annually. He also had to pro¬ 
tect merchant ships against the activities of pirates 
in the Mediterranean and in the Black Sea (cf. TevkVi 
‘Abdurrahman Pasha Kdnunnamesi , in MTM, iii 
(1331/1912), 536-8). If necessary, he co-operated with 
the land forces (see, e.g., Muhimme, vol. 104, no. 193; 
vol. 105, nos. 48-49). 

The office of Kapudan Pasha carried great prestige. 
In the nth/i7th century it had an annual revenue of 
885,000 akles (Ewliya Celebi, Seydhat-name, v, 315; 
P. Rycaut, The Present State of the Ottoman Empire, 
London 1668, 54). It also received an income of 70,000 
kurush when 33 islands of the eyalet were granted to 
the voyvoda for iltizdm (Ewliya, v, 316; D’Ohsson, 
Tableau Ginlral de I'Empire Ottoman, vii, Paris 1791, 
442); this sum was increased to 300,000 kurush in the 
late I2th-i3th/i8th-i9th century. The success of the 
Ottoman naval forces always depended on the ability 
and the seamanship of its kapudans, particularly the 
Kapudan Pashas. In the ioth/i6th century Ottoman 
supremacy in the Mediterranean seems to have been 
largely due to able kapudans. In the following cen¬ 
turies the empire lost its naval supremacy, Though 
in principle only an admiral (Kapudan-l Hiimdyun) 
or a chief of the Arsenal ( Tersdne Ketkhiidasl) or, at 
the lowest, a sandfak-beyi of Rhodes was eligible to 
become Kapudan Pasha, appointments were now 
made regardless of the holder’s ability. I11 1014/1605 
Derwlsh Pasha, who was Chief Gardener (Bostandfl 
bashl), was appointed Kapudan-l Derya, together with 
the rank of vizier (cf. C. Orhunlu, Osmanh tarihine 
aid belgeler: Telhisler, Istanbul 1970, 118); in 1184/ 
1170 a certain officer in the Janissary corps (sekban 
bashl) was appointed Kapudan Pasha, although Hasan 
Kapudan was considered a better candidate in view 
of his earlier echievements (cf. Topkapi Sarayi Arjivi, 
Istanbul, nos. E. 4846 and 10321). 

With the naval reorganization of 1804, in the time 
of Selim III, the post of the chief of the Arsenal was 
abolished and the office of Superintendent of Naval 


Affairs ( Umur-i Bakriyye Nepareti) established ($af- 
vet, Umur-iBakriyyeNepdreti,mTOEM, no.21 (1329/ 
1911), 1350-1). In 1863 the title Kapudan Pasha was 
altered to Umur-i Bakriyye Ndplrl. Four years later 
the senior admiral (bash amiral) became the com¬ 
mander of the Ottoman navy, and naval affairs were 
supervised by the Bakriyye Ndplrl or Naval Minister. 

Bibliography : The most authentic sources on 
the office of Kapudan Pasha are in the Ba?bakanhk 
Arjivi in Istanbul. Documents relating to the navy 
will be found within three classifications: Cevdet, 
Kftmil Kepeci and Ibnu’l-Emin, covering the period 
from the ioth/i6th to the 19th centuries. The 
Muhimme registers in the same archive, dating 
from 961/1554 to 1300/1882, are also of significance. 
For the documents in the Topkapi Palace Archive 
relating to the Kapudan Pasha, see Arpiv Ktlawzu, 
i-ii, Istanbul 1939 and 1940. Other sources: E. 
Alberi, Relazioni degli ambasciatori Veneti al Senado 
Series iii, Florence 1840-55, i, 20, 67, 136, 423, ii, 
335, iii, 263; Peiewi, Ta'rikh, Istanbul 1281-83/ 
1864-66, i, 486, ii, 25, 91, 285, 292, 333, 344. 354. 
460; Katib Celebi, Tuhfat al-Kibdr, Istanbul 1329/ 
1911, passim ; Silabdar, Ta'rikh, Istanbul 1328/ 
1910, ii, 253; Marsigli, L’Etut Militaire de I’Empire 
Ottoman, Amsterdam 1732, i, 146; Ahmed Diewdet. 
Ta'rikh, 12 vols., Istanbul 1309/1891, passim-, 
Mebmed Hafid, Safinat al-Wuzerd y , Istanbul 1952 
(ed. I. Parmaksizoglu); M. Shiikru, Esfdr-l Bah- 
riyye-i c Othmdniyye, Istanbul 1306/1888; Mebmed 
Ra^f, Mir^dt-i Istanbul, Istanbul 1314/1896,474 ff.; 
S. Nutkl, Kamus-i Bahri, Istanbul 1917; 1 . H. 
Uzunijanjih, Osmanh devletinin Merkez ve Bahriye 
tepkildh, Ankara 1948, 414-22; N. Goyiin?, Ka¬ 
pudan-l Derya Kiiliik Hiiseyin Papa, in Tank Der- 
gisi, ii/3-4 (Istanbul 1950-1), 35-50; H. Y. $eh- 
suvaroglu, Deniz tarihimize ait makaleler, Istanbul 
1965; S. Shaw, Selim III and the Ottoman Navy, in 
Turcica, i (Paris 1969), 212-41; I A, sv. Kaptan 
Papa (by 1 . Parmaksizoglu). (S. Ozbaran) 
KARA, the Turkish word for “black” or “dark 
colour” in general. It is commonly used with this 
meaning as the first component of geographical names 
e.g., Kara Amid (on account of the black basalt of 
which this fortress is built), Kara Dagh (on account 
of its dark forests), etc. Besides Kara we find in place 
names the diminutive form Karadja. In personal 
names, £ard may refer to the black or dark brown 
colour of hair or to a dark complexion. It has, how¬ 
ever, at the same time the meaning “strong, power¬ 
ful”, and should be interpreted in this sense in names 
like Kara 'Othman or Kara Arslan. It is also in this 
sense that we have the name Kara Khan which the 
Karakhanids or Ilek-Khans [q.v.] assumed in Central 
Asia. 

Bibliography, von Hammer-Purgstall, GOR, 
i, 80; Kashghari, Diwan lughdt al-turk, iii, 167, tr. 
Atalay, iii, 221-2; O. Pritsak, »Qarat, Studie zur 
liirkischen Rechtssymbolik, in Zeki Velidi Togan’a 
armagan, Istanbul 1950-5, 239-63; Clauson, An 
etymological dictionary of pre-thirteenth century Tur- 
kish, 643-4; lA, s.v. (J. H. Kramers*) 

In order to preserve a logical alphabetical sequence 
and to place one after the other those words which 
comprise the element Sard, these last have been pla¬ 
ced together in a somewhat arbitrary fashion, so that 
e.g. karaba comes after all the words beginning with 
kard. Moreover, the transliteration of this term has 
been unified, and is always written as kara, the second 
vowel -a being written with an alif in Arabic ortho¬ 
graphy; however, the modern Turkish orthography 
with a short a is indicated where relevant. 
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KARA AMID [see diyar bakr], 

KARA ARSLAN [see artukids; kawurd b. 
dawOd], 

KARA B AGH (Turkish-Persian “black garden”, 
allegedly because of the fertility of its upland valleys, 
but this is probably a folk etymology), the recent 
name of the mountainous region lying to the 
north of the middle course of the Araxes River 
in Transcaucasia, corresponding to the southern 
part of the mediaeval Islamic Arran [j.e.]- The moun¬ 
tains of Karibagh rise to over 12,000 feet, and the 
modern population (mostly Armenian, with some 
Shi 1 ! Azeri Turks) is concentrated in the deep valleys. 

The original Armenian princes of Artzakh were 
dispossessed after the Saldjuk drive into Transcau¬ 
casia under Sultan Alp Arslan, and a gradual process 
of Turkish settlement began. In the Mongol period we 
meet the designation Karabaeh-i Arran for the region. 
It subsequently fell within the domains of the Persian 
Il-Khanids. of Timur and of the Ak-Koyunlu. In the 
second half of the gth/isth century Karabagh was in¬ 
volved in the rise of the Safawid movement, and by 
893/1488 Shaykh Haydar b. Djunayd [ q.v .] had taken 
over much of the region. During the Ottoman-$afawid 
warfare, Karabagh and Gandja fell into the hands of 
Sultan Murad III (996/1588), until Shah ‘Abbas I re¬ 
gained them. Karabagh was at this period in the 
hereditary possession of the Turkish Diewanshir fami¬ 
ly, who traced their origin back to the Oghuz Afsharid 
tribe; in 1165/1752 Panah ‘All Khan built the fortress 
of Shusha and named it Panahabad. His son Ibrahim 
Khalil Khan defied the Radjar leader Agha Khan 
MuJjammad, who nevertheless eventually captured 
Shusha in 1211/1797, where he was shortly afterwards 
assassinated. 

Karabagh now became a buffer-region between 
K&djar Persia and the expanding Russian empire. 
Ibrahim Khalil submitted to the Russo-Georgian gen¬ 
eral Prince Zizishwili in 1805. The last chief of the 
Djewanshlr line, Mahdl Kull Khan, abandoned his 
principality to the Russians in 1822, but already in 
the Gulistan [q.v.] Treaty of 1813 the Kadjars had 
been forced to renounce all claims to Georgia, Da- 
ghistan, Karabagh and the northern part of Talish. 
For the remainder of the Czarist period, Karabagh 
formed part of the “Muslim governorship” of Baku 
till 1868, and thereafter part of the newly-established 
governorship of Elizavetpol or Gandja. During the 
short-lived Muslim republic of Adharbaydjan (1918- 
20), Karabagh enjoyed freedom from foreign control. 
Within the Soviet Union it now forms the Nagorno- 
Karabakh Autonomous Oblast within the Adharbay¬ 
djan S§R, with a population in 1970 of 150,000 and 
its administrative centre at Stepanakert. 

Bibliography: There is little specific infor¬ 
mation in the mediaeval Islamic geographers, ex¬ 
cepting Hamd Allah Mustawfl, Nuzhat al-kulub, 
181-2, tr. 173-4. A local history, the Kardbagh- 
nama of Mirza Djamal, was utilized by the Otto¬ 
man historian Ferldun Beg. A full bibliography is 
given in Mirza Bala’s lA art. Karabai, to which 
should be added A. A. Alizade, Sotsialno-ekono- 
miltskaya i politileskaya istoriya Azerbaidzhana 
XIII-XIV vv., Baku 1956, K, M. Rohrborn, Pro- 
vinzen und Zentralgewalt Persiens itn 16. und 17. 
Jahrhundert, Berlin 1966, and BSE 1 , xx, 92. 

(C. E. Bosworth) 

KARA B QGH DAN [see boghdAn]. 

KARA CAY [see ijara6ay]. 
KarA-Celebi-zAde, the name of a family 
of Ottoman ‘ulama 5 which became prominent 
during the ioth/i6th and nth/i7th centuries. 


(x) Mebmed Mubyi ’l-DIn b. Husam al-DIn 

I 

(2) Hiiseyn Husam al-DIn 

I- 1 ---1 

(3) Mebmed (4) ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 


(5) Mahmud Saliha Rabi'a 

1 ' I 

(6) 'Uthman (7) Abmed Nedim 

The founder of the family, (1). Mebmed Mubyi 
5 l-DIn Efendi, was given the lakab Kara-Celebi- 
zade after his maternal grandfather, Kata Ya'kub. 
He held several positions as a miiderris, was the 
teacher of Sulayman I’s son Mustafa, and kadi in 
Edirne and Istanbul. His pseudonym as a poet was 
Hidjrl, and he is said to have left a diwdn of poetry. 
He died in 965/1557. (2). Kara-Celebi-zade H>i- 
seyn Husam al-DIn Efendi was bom in 940/1553 
in Kutahya, was kadi-'asker [q.v.] of Anadolu and of 
Rumeli, and died in Bursa in 1007/1598. His son 
(3) Mebmed Efendi (970-1042/1562-1632) held se¬ 
veral posts as kadi and miiderris, and became kddi- 
‘asker of Anadolu in 1023/1614 and of Rumeli in 1029/ 
1619. He wrote poetry under the pseudonym Zuhurl 
and built a mosque in Bursa (Basvekalet Ar$ivi, Ka¬ 
mil Kepeci, Defter no. 257, p. 22). (4). Kara-Celebi- 
zade ‘Abd al-‘AzIz Efendi, who was born at the 
end of 1000/September 1592, was brought up in Istan¬ 
bul by his elder brother, Mebmed Efendi (3), and 
studied canonical law under the shaykh al-Islam §un‘ 
Allah Efendi. He was miiderris in madrasas in Istan¬ 
bul, Edirne and Bursa and in one of the madrasas 
of the Siileymaniyye Mosque in Istanbul. Later he 
became a kadi, being appointed to posts in Yefii- 
shehir, Mecca (1036/1626), Edirne (1040/1630) and 
finally, in 1043/1633, in Istanbul. He remained in this 
last post for only seven months before he was dis¬ 
missed and sentenced to death; through the inter¬ 
vention of grand vizier Bayram Pasha, however, he 
was reprieved and exiled to Cyprus (1044/1634). Eigh¬ 
teen months later he returned to Istanbul and first 
became kadi-masker of Anadolu. On 15 Radjab 1054/17 
September 1644 he was nominated kadi-masker of 
Rumeli (BasvekMet Arjivi, K&mil Kepeci, Defter no. 
2 58» p. 57). a function he actually assumed on 19 
Radjab 1058/9 August 1648 (Saddret-i Rumeli defteri 
no. 79, in the §eriye Skilled Ar$ivi in Istanbul, is con¬ 
cerned with this period). In recognition of his role in 
Mebmed IV’s succession to the throne, he was given 
the title of shaykh al-Islam, an award unprecedented 
in Ottoman history, in Ramadan 1058/October 1648; 
he in fact took up the post on 11 Diumada I 1061/ 
2 May 1651. While shaykh al-Isldm he restored a 
number of old practices relating to this function, re¬ 
vealed some subtlety in distributing kadi and miider- 
ris posts, and re-organized wakf matters. On 15 Rama¬ 
dan 1061/1 September 1651 he was dismissed and a 
week later exiled to the island of Saklz (Chios). He 
was transported to Bursa in Djumada I 1062/April 
1652 and died there in Rabl‘ I 1068/end October 1657. 

‘Abd al-‘AzIz Efendi’s periodic falls from grace 
were the result of his interference in the internal 
politics of the period. His extant poetry, written un¬ 
der the pseudonym ‘Azlzl, consists of a diwan, a 
mathnawi entitled Giilshen-i niydz which contains de¬ 
tails about his life as a kadi of Istanbul and as an 
exile on Cyprus, works on fikh (Hall al-ishtibah man 
c akd al-ishbah, Kitab al-Ilghdz fi H-fikh al-Hanafiyya 
and Kafi) and on the life of the Prophet (Mir’dl al- 
fa/d' > , consisting of kisas, which he dedicated to 
Mur 3 d IV, and plilyat al-anbiya‘) and translations, 
one in the field of ethics (Mubsinl’s A khldk) and one 
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in slra (KazarunTs FawdHh al-nabawiyya). His fame, 
however, rests on his historical works. Of these, the 
Sulaymdn-ndme, a history of Sulaym&n I’s era which 
he dedicated to Sultan Ibr&hlm, and the Raw<iat al- 
abrdr, dedicated to Mefiemmed IV, have been printed 
(Bulak 1248). The latter work contains a description 
of the events from Adam to the time of Sultan Ibra¬ 
him; the printed edition relies on a defective manu¬ 
script (0. Kopriilii and t. Parmaksizoglu, §tyhiil- 
isldm Kara-Cekbizade Abdiilaziz Efendi, Istanbul 
Edebiyat Fakiiltesi, unpublished, doctoral thesis, 
1944-5, no. 359, p. 18; this work is the most detailed 
study available of KarS-Celebi-zade and his family). 
According to M. H. Yinanf, Tiirhiye tarihi, Selfuklu- 
lar devri, Istanbul 1944, 16, the Rawdat al-abrar 
should consist in part of repetitions of 'Ali and Dian- 
nabi. The dhayl of the Rawdat al-abrar is more in the 
form of memoirs and narrates events down to 1068/ 
1658. Another of his historical works is entitled 
Ta’rikh-i feth-i Revdn we-Baghdad or "^afer-ndme and 
deals with Murad IV’s campaigns to Eriwan in 1635 
and to Baghdad in 1638. Many manuscripts of his 
works are extant in libraries in Istanbul and Europe 
(see Istanbul kiitiiphanekri tarih cografya yazmalar 
katalogu, Topkafn Sarayt Turkfe yazmalar katalo§u, 
and the catalogues of Fliigel, Pertsch, Rieu and 
Tornberg). 

'Abd al-'Aziz Efendi is known to have been short 
in stature, stout, with a high-pitched voice, and a 
ruthless and inflexible character. In Bursa he con¬ 
structed works, the Muftu Suyu, carrying water from 
the Ulu Dagh to the town, and had the water distri¬ 
buted to forty different public fountains (O. F. Kop- 
riilii, §eyhiilisldm Kara- Qelebi-zade Abdiilaziz Efendi 
ve Muftu Suyu, in Belkten, xi (1947), 137-45). 

(5) . Mahmud Efendi (997-1063/1588-1653), the 
son of Mebmed Efendi, was known by the lakab Abu 
’l-Fa<Jl. He rose to the positions of liadi- c asker of 
Anadolu and Rumeli. In Istanbul he owned a ma- 
drasa in the Shehzade-bashl quarter (S. Eyice, Ka- 
ziasker Ebu H-Fazl Mahmud Efendi medresesi, in Tarih 
dergisi, x (1959), 147-62), and in Bursa a mosque in 
the Set-bashi quarter (Ba^vekAlet Arsjivi, Divan-i 
HumJyun ruus defterleri no. 28, p. 31) and a teachers’ 
seminary ( mu^allim-khdne (ibid., Defter no. 25, p. 

183). 

(6) . 'Uthman Efendi (s. 1062/1651), son of the 
above, held several posts as kadi- (7). Ahmed Ne- 
dlm (see nedIm], the famous poet of the 18th century, 
is related to the family of the Kara-Celebi-zade 
through his mother. 

Bibliography : Dhayl al-ShakdHk. 419; Isma'II 
Bellgh, Guldeste-i riyad-i Hrfan, 317-22; Rif'at, 
Dawfiat al-mashdHkh, 58-62; '■Ilmiyye sdlndmesi, 
Istanbul 1334, 461-2; 'Othmanli mifellifkri, iii, 
i20-i;art. c Abd al- c Aziz, Kara-Cekbi-zade, in El 1 . 

(Nejat G8 y0n?) 

KARADAGH. the Turkish name for the land of 
Cma Gora (Montenegro), at present one of the six 
republics of the Socialist Federal Republic of Yugo¬ 
slavia, located in the southwestern part of that coun¬ 
try. It is the smallest republic in Yugoslavia, being 
13,967 sq. km. in area with a population of 530,361 
(census of 31 March 1971). The region is primarily 
mountainous, the inland area differing considerably 
from the coastal belt, both in natural features and 
in the way of life of the population. The capital is 
Titograd (formerly known as Podgorica). Until 1918 
the capital of the principality (and from 1910 the 
kingdom) of Montenegro was the city of Cetinje. 

The population of present day Montenegro is made 
up as follows (according to the Institute for Statistics 


of Titograd); 66.55% Montenegrins, 1.81% Croatians, 
7.51% Serbians and 13.43% Muslims. This is the 
part of the population which speaks Serbo-Croat and 
which declared a national or religious affiliation 
(0.14% of the population did not declared any nation¬ 
al or religious affiliation and 0.22% gave a regional 
affiliation). In addition to other less numerous minori¬ 
ties, 6.55% of the population is Albanian, of which 
some are Muslim and some Catholic. 

The Muslim religious organization in the Socialist 
Republic of Montenegro is an autonomous region of 
the Islamic Union (Islamska Zajednica) of the Yugo¬ 
slavia S.F.R. which has four such regions with seats 
in Sarajevo, Pristina, Skopje and Titograd. The 
supreme organ of the Islamic religious organization 
in Montenegro is — as in the other autonomous re¬ 
gions — the Islamic Union Council (Sabor Islamske 
zajednice) with an executive body (StarjeHnstvo) at 
its head. The Montenegrin Islamic Union Council has 
16 members, and sends three delegates to the Supreme 
Council of the Islamic Union in the Yugoslavia S.F.R. 
which has 35 members. In Montenegro there are 70 
mosques and 9 Boards of the Islamic Union which 
carry out the basic functions of Muslim religious or¬ 
ganization in Montenegro (data of 1969). 

Montenegro is so called from the region known as 
the Black Mountain (Crna Gora). Originally, this area 
belonged to the medieval Serbian state. On the dis¬ 
integration of the latter in the 15 th century, a sepa¬ 
rate Montenegrin state was formed under the Crno- 
jevii dynasty. From 886/1481 it was an Ottoman 
vassal state, and in 901/1496 came under Ottoman 
rule. Other parts of present-day Montenegro had al¬ 
ready fallen under Ottoman domination, while most 
of the coastal belt was under Venetian rule. 

Once it became part of the Ottoman empire, the 
country was officially named Karadagh. Within most 
of the country — as well as in certain outlying areas 
— there developed a tribal system which was the 
basis for development of a type of military democracy 
in the internal life of the country. From 919/1513 the 
sandfak-beg of Karadagh was Iskender Beg [q.v.], an 
islamicized descendant of the Crnojevii dynasty. At 
that time the country was granted certain privileges. 
The population was no longer required to pay the 
dfizya [y.r.j nor to submit to the c ushur and other 
taxes, but had to contribute only a gold coin (filuri) 
per house and field. After the death of Iskender Beg 
the land of Karadagh was no longer a separate saitdjak 
falling mainly within the sandfad of Iskenderiyye 
(Scutari), but even then the population had certain 
privileges. From the middle of the ioth/i6th century 
the role of the Montenegrin bishop became stronger. 
In the nth/i7th century the autonomy of Karadagh 
was established under Ottoman rule headed by a na¬ 
tive sipahi (Serb, spahija ); however, the bishop pla¬ 
yed an increasingly important role, and in the second 
half of the nth/i7th century he became the only re¬ 
presentative of the people vis-i-vis the Ottoman au¬ 
thorities. At the end of the nth/i7th century the 
people of Karadagh drew nearer to the Venetians, 
whose influence led to a swiftly suppressed revolt 
against Ottoman rule. In the I2th/i8th century the 
people, led by bishops of the Petrovif family from the 
village of NjeguS, overthrew Ottoman rule and defen¬ 
ded their independence in many battles. In the 19th 
century, first under the Petrovi6 bishops and then 
under lay rulers of the same family, the land deve¬ 
loped into a state and gradually obtained interna¬ 
tional recognition. It was recognized as an indepen¬ 
dent principality at the Berlin Congress of 1878, and 
in 1910 was proclaimed a kingdom. 
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Owing to the tribal organization which predomi¬ 
nated in the area and to the struggles against the 
Ottoman authorities, Montenegro acquired a warrior¬ 
like society and a strong notion of freedom. In the 
I2th/r8th century a folk tradition developed accor¬ 
ding to which Montenegro had never been under Tur¬ 
kish rule. This tradition still survives in some measure 
and for a fairly long time prevailed in historiography 
too. 

Montenegro participated in the Balkan War (1912- 
r3) against the Ottoman Empire, and in World War I 
(i9r4-i8) as an ally of Serbia on the side of the En¬ 
tente. During World War I, it was occupied by the 
Central Powers, and in 1918 was unified with Serbia, 
becoming part of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes (later renamed Yugoslavia). During 
World War II Montenegro was under Italian occupa¬ 
tion, and the people participated en masse in the 
struggle for liberation of the Yugoslavs. 

Bibliography: Enciklopedija Jugoslavije, ii, 
Zagreb 1956, 398-488 (article Crna Gora ); B. Dur- 
dev, Turska vlast u Crnoj Gori u XVI i XVII veku 
(“The Turkish rule in Montenegro in the r6th and 
r7th centuries”), Sarajevo r953; Istorija Crne Gore 
(“History of Montenegro”) ii 2, Titograd 1970 (vo¬ 
lume iii, covering the period of Turkish rule, is in 
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(B. Durdev) 

KARA DENIZ, name of the Black Sea in 
Turkish. 

i. — The name. — The expression “Black Sea" is 
encountered from the 7th/i3th century in the Arabic 
form of al-Babr al-Aswad (in Abu ’l-Fida 5 , tr., Rey- 
naud, ii/i,38,3i6), in the Greek form in the treaty 
concluded in 1265 between Michael Paleologus and 
Venice (Fontes Rerum Austracarum, Section ii, xiv, 
63, Vienna 1857), and among the western sources in 
Schiltberger at the end of the 14th century. But other 
expressions have for long been employed in parallel 
with it (“Russian Sea”, “Sea of Sinop”, etc.) The 
most frequent has been “the Great Sea”, “Mare 
Maius”, in Odoric of Pordenone, ed. G. Strasman, 
Berlin rg68, 38; the same, in William of Rubruck, 
ed. Michel and Wright, Paris 1839, Recueil de voyages 
et mimoires, iv, 214; “Mare Magnum, in Plano Car- 
pini, ed. d’Avezac, ibid., 743), a form which appears 
dominant mostly in the 13th and 14th centuries in 
the western sources and which persisted in various 
aspects (“mare maggiore”, "mer majour”, etc., until 
the 17th century, from which date the term “Black 
Sea” finally becomes general, and very soon in wide¬ 
spread use in the eastern sources. 

The origin of the Turkish expression thus poses a 
problem. The ingenious explanation of L. de Saussure 
(L’origine des norns de Mer Rouge, Mer Blanche et Mer 
Noire, in Le Globe, xliii, 23 ff.), calling attention to 
the coloured quality attributed to the cardinal points 
by the Chinese (and transmitted by them to the 
Turks), cannot be upheld. J. H. Mordtmann (kara 
deniz in El 1 ) found the solution in its equation with 
the “Great Sea” of Western sources, remarking of it 
that the epithet hard frequently has the meaning of 
“great, powerful, terrible” in Turkish, particularly in 
the proper names. This would be the initial meaning 
of kara in Kara Deniz, displayed in its medieaval 
western translation. The contamination of the two 
meanings in fact seems probable, but the explanation 
appears inadequate. In fact, the existence of the 


doublet Kara Deniz-Ak Deniz (“the White Sea", the 
Mediterranean) does not plead in its favour. Above 
all the expression Black Sea seems to have been well 
attested before the arrival of the Turks. Constantine 
Porphyrogenetos (De adm. imp., ed. Bonn, 132) in 
the 10th century, speaks of the ©dcAaooa Ljcoteivt) 
(“dark sea”). Doubtless one must accept the thesis of 
Aurel Decei (article Kara Deniz in lA), who supposes 
the existence of an ancient Iranian name (from 
alisaena “dark, sombre”), Hellenized in “A^civog by 
false etymology, then transformed because of super¬ 
stition into Eu!;eiog; this would have survived with 
its original meaning in the East-Pontic regions where 
the Turks came into contact with this geographical 
concept (see also bahr buntus). 

ii. — The Turkish conquest. — The development of 
the Turkish seizure of the Black Sea lands was spread 
over almost three centuries. Since the turmoil of the 
end of the 5th/nth century, Byzantium had suc¬ 
ceeded in preserving all its fortresses on the coasts 
of the Black Sea, and the Saldjukid Empire of Ico- 
nium (Konya) remained practically cut off from the 
sea. It was only at the very end of the 6th/i2th cen¬ 
tury that the Turks gained a foothold there. When in 
581/1185, Killdj Arslan II, divided his states between 
his sons, one of them, Rukn al-DIn, received, with 
Tokat as its centre, the territory extending as far as 
the coast of the Black Sea. According to Nicetas, he 
laid hold on Samsun. It was also without doubt before 
the death of Ktlldj Arslan in 588/1192 that the Tur¬ 
kish occupation of Samsun took place, a process 
which developed alongside the Greek town of Amisos, 
which survived as a Greek, and then Genoese, city 
until the 14th century. In 611/1214, the capture of 
Sinub (Sinop) by ‘Izz al-DIn Kayka’us I assured the 
Turks of Iconium of a second important base in this 
central sector of the Black Sea coasts, towards which 
the natural routes of penetration from the great val¬ 
leys of the KIzll Irmak and the Yeshil Irmak had 
guided the Turkish advance. On the other hand, the 
Greeks held on in the eastern part of the littoral, in 
the shelter of the mountainous and forested barrier 
of the East-Pontic chains which protected the in- 
dependance of the Empire of Trebizond, and equally 
in the western sector of the coast, where Heracliums 
(Eregli) was doubtless only sold to the Turks in 761/ 
1360 (Heyd, ii, 358), while Samastri (Amasra) re¬ 
mained a Genoese colony until the 9th/i5th century. 

Sinop (Sanub) and Samsun also played their part 
in the regional export traffic of the products of north¬ 
ern Anatolia, sc. wool, fur, leather and mining pro¬ 
ducts. But whereas the Black Sea trade remained up 
until then directed essentially towards Constantinople 
at the beginning of the 7th/i3tb century a consider¬ 
able southern trade appears between the Turkish 
ports of the south and the Greek towns of the north, 
such as Soldala (Sudak), an outlet for the steppes at 
that time held by the RIp6ak Turks, who were still 
pagans. From 602/1205-6 some merchants of Iconium, 
Syria and Mesopotamia banded together in caravans 
to go from SIvas to Trebizond and, from there, to the 
eastern and northern coasts of the Black Sea (Heyd, 
ii, 93). The appearance of Turkish footholds on the 
southern coast stabilized this traffic to Sinop and 
Samsun. From the north came furs and slaves in ex¬ 
change for cotton goods, silk and spices (observations 
of William of Rubruck at Soldala in 1253). The Mon¬ 
gol conquest and the ruin of Baghdad, in deflecting 
the trade of Inner Asia towards the north, made a 
powerful contribution to strengthening trans-Pontic 
relations in the second half of the century. They were 
essentially consolidated, following the Genoese en- 
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tente with the Paleologus dynasty, by a whole series 
ol Genoese warehouses established in the first place 
on the southern coast of the Crimea between Caffa 
(doubtless from 1266) and Cembalo (Balaklava), in¬ 
cluding Soldaia taken by the Genoese in 1365. Some 
other establishments were added there around the 
Sea of Azov (Tana-Azov at the mouth of the Don, 
Copa-Kopi), etc.), and on the eastern coast of the 
Black Sea (Mapa-Anapa, Sebastopolis-Sukhum, Kal c e 
etc.). The traffic in slaves (Turks and Circassians), 
fish and caviar, salt, cereals and furs was directed 
towards Constantinople and Europe, but certainly 
also in an appreciable proportion towards Asia Minor 
and across it as far as Egypt. Besides, Christian mer¬ 
chants passed via Trebizond as far as Sultaniyya in 
Persia. The part of the Muslim merchants cannot 
have been negligible in this trans-Pontic commerce, 
but is difficult to evaluate with precision. It was on a 
Greek ship that Ibn Bajtuta made his way from Kerf 
to Sinopin 1333 (tr.Defremery,ii,345; tr.Gibb, ii,468). 

The capture of Constantinople, with the occupa¬ 
tion of the Straits by the Ottomans, upset these re¬ 
lations. The Khan of the Tartars then diverted the 
merchandise and slaves sent to Samsun or other ports 
towards the points of the coast situated outside the 
Genoese territory, such as Vosporo (Keri) and Cala- 
mita (near Inkerman) (Heyd, ii, 387). Nevertheless, 
the policy of Ottoman expansion in the Black Sea 
did not begin immediately. The Bank of St. George, 
heir of the rights of Genoa, was able to maintain re¬ 
lations for some time. In 859/1455 its ships succeeded 
in forcing the passage of the Bosphorus and reaching 
Caffa and Samastri. Mebemmed II took this town in 
863/1459, but the trade to Caffa, henceforth a tribu¬ 
tary of the Sultan, continued during the following 
years. The corn of Caffa still passed to Genoa. It was 
only in 880/1475 that Mebemmed II made some in¬ 
cidents between the Khan of the Crimea and the Tar¬ 
tars in connection with the nomination of the gover¬ 
nor who had jurisdiction over them a pretext for 
seizing the town, and the speedily, all the other 
Genoese towns. 

iii. — The Ottoman Sea. — From that time, when 
the principalities of Rum, the Crimean Tartars, the 
Nogay, and the western Caucasians were made vas¬ 
sals, the Black Sea became an Ottoman lake, for ap¬ 
proximately three centuries, to which the Sublime 
Porte jealously forbade access to foreign ships. The 
Ambassador of France, Girardin who, in 1686, soli¬ 
cited authorization for French ships to trade there, 
received the reply that “the Grand Seigneur would 
sooner open the doors of his harem to foreigners” (P. 
Masson, Histoire du commerce franqais dans le Levant 
auxviii e siicle, Paris 1911, 638). A similar reply was 
made in 1699 to the Ambassador of Russia Ukraintzev 
(B. Nicolsky, Lc peuple russe: carriire historique 862- 
1945, Neuchatel 1945, 189). The Black Sea was to be 
the base for a policy of Ottoman expansion towards 
the steppes of Southern Russia and the Caspian, 
whose culminating point was the expedition of Astra¬ 
khan in 1569 with the project of a Don-Volga canal. 
This exclusive domination did not prevent, however, 
incursions of Cossacks in the 17th century, whose 
boats came at times to pillage the Anatolian coasts, 
for example at Giresun (Ewliya Celebi, Seyakatndmesi, 
ed. Zuhuri Danijman, Istanbul 1970, iii, 81). 

In the Ottoman period, Black Sea trade was orga¬ 
nized at first essentially to provision the immense 
conurbation of Istanbul. The corporation of Black Sea 
merchants (numbering 8,000 in 2,000 shops, according 
to Ewliya Celebi (ibid, ii, 246) played a principal role 
in the town’s activity, as did the sailors of the Black 


Sea (numbering 9,000, or 2,000 according to another 
passage, ibid., ii, 240). Cereals (wheat, oats, barley), 
fish, fats (Eremya £elebi Komuruciiyan, Istanbul 
tarihi : xvii asirda Istanbul, Turkish tr. Hrand D. 
Andreasyan, Istanbul 1952, 15) from the northern 
steppes, the wood of the Anatolian coasts, the slaves 
of the Caucasus, and furs, were in the 17th century 
the principal objects of commerce. The Ottoman ad¬ 
ministration devoted all its efforts to developing this 
internal Black Sea trade, and compelled the trade 
routes crossing it to be diverted via Istanbul in order 
to assure itself of control. Thus in 1095/1684 the trade 
of Ankara to Poland was compelled to pass via the 
capital (R. Mantran, Istanbul dans la seconde moitii 
du xvii e siecle, Paris 1962, 482), purged plums from 
the Trebizond coast, as well as wood from the Ana¬ 
tolian coast and wooden objects (vases, plates) manu¬ 
factured at Amasya. In return, the grain of Crimea 
frequently passed to Trebizond and Rize despite the 
prohibitions. The wines of Tripoli on the Anatolian 
coast, those of Ab Kirman and of Misevria on the 
coasts of Bessarabia and Bulgaria, were sent to the 
Crimea, to the Abkhazians or to the Cossacks of the 
South of Russia, who got their food supplies at Ocza- 
kov. To these commercial currents were added migra¬ 
tory movements. The mountaineers of the East-Pontic 
chains of Anatolia had already migrated in large 
numbers towards Constantinople, and also to all the 
western part of the Black Sea. There was also in Mol¬ 
davia an important Laz commercial colony (Peyssonel 
ii, 203-4). 

iv. — European penetration. — The first breach in 
the Ottoman Black Sea system dates from 1107/1696 
at the time of the capture of Azov by the Russians 
and the construction of the first Russian fleet on the 
waters of the Azov Sea. Some Russian ships also ac¬ 
companied the plenipotentiary of the Tsar to Istanbul 
in 1111/1699. Retroceded to Turkey at the treaty of 
Pruth in 1713, Azov returned to Russia at the treaty 
of Belgrade in 1739, with a portion of the littoral of 
the Sea of Azov, but Article ix of the treaty stipu¬ 
lated that the Russians’ trade in the Black Sea should 
be done exclusively by ships belonging to the Turks. 
On a parallel with the treaty of Passarowitz, the limit 
for the movement of Austrian ships on the Danube 
remained fixed at the mouths of the river. From 1163/ 
1750 a first French factory was established at Caffa, 
where the French dragoman carried on trade from 
1746, but it was done in ships flying the Ottoman flag 
(P. Masson, op. cit., 641-3). It was only the treaty of 
Kiiqiik Kaynarca (1187/1774) which opened the Black 
Sea to the Russian merchant ships, while the annexa¬ 
tion of Kerf, Yeni Kal'e and the mouths of the 
Dnieper considerably enlarged the sea coasts of the 
Empire of the Tsars. The conference of Aynali Kavak 
in 1193/1779 completed it by according to the same 
ships the free passage of the Bosphorus and the Dar¬ 
danelles. The foundation of Kherson in 1778, the an¬ 
nexation of the Crimea and the occupation of Georgia 
in 1783, the capture of Oczakov in 1788, and in 1789 
that of Hodja Bey, where in 1795 the new town of 
Odessa was founded, mark the decisive stages of 
Russian installation in the Black Sea at the end of 
the 18th century. The Russian privileges were rapidly 
extended to the other European nations. In 1784 
Austrian ships, in 1799 English ships, in 1802 French 
ships, obtained freedom of traffic. 

European penetration entailed a considerable dis¬ 
turbance in the commercial currents. In 1781 the 
first Russian ship passed from Kherson to Marseille. 
In 1784 a French factory was established at Kherson. 
At the beginning of the 19th century several hundred 
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ships already participated in the trade of South Russia 
(an annual movement of 900 ships, of which 552 went 
to Odessa and 210 to Taganrog; 421 Austrian ones 
and 329 Russian ones, according to Anthoine, 262). 
Ottoman trade was progressively reduced to the West 
coasts of the Caucasus (with which the slave trade 
remained active throughout the first half of the 19th 
century) and to the north coasts of Anatolia. Sinop 
remained an important Ottoman naval base and a 
great centre of ship-building yards. The trans-Pontic 
trade of Russia to the Anatolian coasts survived on a 
restricted scale (fabrics from Aleppo and nuts sent 
from Trebizond: V. Fontanier, Voyages en Orient. . . 
de 1830 a 1833, deuxiime voyage en Anatolic, Paris 
1834, 225). But a new fact was the great rise in transit 
commerce from Persia via Trebizond and Erzurum, 
which was the normal access route from the Black 
Sea to Persia until the development of the traffic 
from Persia to Russia by land at the end of the 19th 
century and, more recently, the diversion of Persian 
trade to the Persian Gulf (C. Issawi, The Tabriz- 
Trabzon Trade 1830-1 goo: Rise and Decline of a Route, 
in International Journal of Middle East Studies, i 
(1970), 18-28). Since this date, the Turkish trade of 
the Black Sea has been essentially a coastal traffic, 
notably concerned with passengers, wood, the coal of 
the Zonguldak basin sent to Istanbul, to which are 
added some direct exports of nuts and tobacco to 
Europe. 

v. — Political and naval history in the modern 
period. — If the freedom of commercial navigation 
has never been called into question since the end of 
the 18th century, the same has not been the case in 
regard to the naval status of the Black Sea. The treaty 
of Hunkiar Skelesi (1249/1833), by which the Porte 
undertook to close the Straits at Russia’s request had 
practically conferred on this latter power the control 
of the Sea. The Conference of London (1840), in 
closing the Straits to all warships, caused Russia to 
lose this privileged situation, but left her assured of 
dominance in the Black Sea. But after the destruc¬ 
tion of the Turkish naval forces by the Russians at 
Sinop in 1269/1853 and the victory of the Franco- 
Anglo-Turkish allied forces in the Crimean War, the 
treaty of Paris of 1856 provided for the neutralisation 
of the Black Sea (except for six steamships with a 
maximum length of 50m. at the water-mark and four 
light ships for each power, as well as two light ships 
per power at the mouths of the Danube). The Franco- 
German War of 1871 gave Russia the opportunity, 
through the Conference of London, to have this neu¬ 
tralization annulled and to regain her freedom of 
action, but the passage of the Straits remained for¬ 
bidden to warships. The Conference of Lausanne in 
1921, by according freedom of passage to warships of 
every nationality (provided that they did not con¬ 
stitute a force superior to that of the most important 
fleet existing in the Black Sea) and by demilitarizing 
the Straits, made the Black Sea practically a free sea, 
open to the outside powers. This arrangement was 
only ephemeral, and the Conference of Montreux 
(1936), by giving Turkey the right to fortify the 
Straits once more, by restricting freedom of passage 
to the fleets of the powers bordering on the Black Sea 
(with exceptions for light ships) and by according 
Turkey the right to close the Straits in event of a war 
in which she remained neutral, has made the Black 
Sea once more a half-closed sea. 
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KARA FApLl [see faplI mehmed], 

KARA G0z [see karagoz], 

KARA GOZLO, Turkish tribe in Iran. It is 
not mentioned in any ioth/i6th or nth/i7th century 
sources. Originally a member of the famous Shamlu 
tribe during the Safawid period, the tribe must have 
taken its name from one of its beys; it is probable 
that it originated in the Bey Dili sub-tribe of the 
Shamlu. 

The homeland of the Kara Gozlii was the Hamadan 
region, but in the mid-20th century there was a small 
branch known by the same name in Fars. The Kara 
Gozlii had abandoned a fully nomadic life as early 
as the beginning of the 19th century, and lived in 
large and prosperous villages on the Hamadan plain. 
Nevertheless, they were foremost amongst those peo¬ 
ples who preserved tribal unity. Today they are 
divided into two branches, the ‘Ashlklu and the 
Ijadjdjilu. All European travellers who visited the 
region describe them as a numerous community. 
Dupr6 (1807-9) gives their number as 12,000 (Voyage 
en Perse, Paris 1819, ii, 460); Macdonald Kinneir 
(1810) records that they were able to field an army 
of 7,000 men (A Geographical memoir of the Persian 
Empire, London 1813, 127); while Lady Sheil (mid- 
19th century) gives their number as 4,000 (Glimpses 
of life and manners in Persia, London 1856, 398). The 
population of the Kara Gozlii was given as 300,000 in 
1930. Travellers also describe them as one of the most 
warlike tribes. Macdonald Kinneir (op. cit., 46) calls 
them the best horsemen in Iran. According to Mu¬ 
hammad Hashim (Rustam al-tawarikh, ed. M. Mil shin, 
Tehran 1348, 105), Kara Gozlii Sa c Id Beg was one of 
the most gallant amirs of the reign of Sultan Husayn, 
the last §afawid ruler. Although the Kara Gozlii were 
a closely-knit community, they chose to remain sub¬ 
ject to other ruling dynasties; for this reason they 
settled in the Hamadan plain as early as the 19th 
century, leading a prosperous life in comparison with 
other tribes. This can be explained by the fact, that 
as members of the Shamlu subtribe, they had had a 
long-established political tradition and experience. 

Following the death of Nadir Shah Afshar, the tribe 
accepted vassalage to Karim Khan Zand; but in the 
struggle between the successors of Karim Khan and 
Aha Muhammad Khan Kadjar, the Kara Gozlii 
promptly sided with the Kadjars, and played an im¬ 
portant part in Aka Muhammad’s accession to power. 
The tribe’s loyalty to the Kadjar dynasty continued 
in later years, and as a result many important mil¬ 
itary and political figures were appointed from it. 

37 
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Foremost among these was Muhammad Husayn Khan 
(d. 1240/1824-5), who had rendered important service 
to Aha Muhammad in the creation of his state. He 
was also known as a just and benevolent ruler (J. 
Morier, A Second Journey through Persia.. ., London 
1818, ii, 263). Rustam Khan, son of the above-men¬ 
tioned khan, and Hadjdji Muhammad Khan, Nasr 
Allah Khan, ‘All Khan. Mahmud Khan and c Abd 
Allah Khan were the most famous political and mil¬ 
itary figures of the Kara Gozlii during the periods of 
Path ‘All, Muhammad Shah and Na$ir al-Din Shah 
(Mirza Muhammad TakL Nasikh al-tawarikh, ed. 
DiihSnglr Ka’imMakaml, Tehran 1337, ii, 84; iii, 123; 
Ri<?4 Kuli Khan, Rawdat al-fafd-yi Ndfiri, Tehran 
1339, ix, 636, 648; 44-5, 211, 226-7, 238-40, 458, 459. 
467, 529). Of these, Mahmud KMn and ‘All Khan 
were married to girls of the Kadjar dynasty (J. P. 
Ferrier, Voyage en Perse dans l'Afghanistan. . ., Paris 
i860, i, 70-1). Chiefs of the Kara Gozlii were among 
those statesmen assimilated to Western European 
culture. One of these was Na$r al-Mulk, educated at 
Oxford University, who was regent in 1914, while his 
brother Amir Tuman was ambassador in Washington. 

Bibliography. For detailed information and 

bibliography of the Kara Gozlii see F. Siimer Ka- 

farlar devrinde Turk oymaklart, in Selfuklu Ara$Hr- 

malan Dergisi, v (Ankara 1974). (F. SOmer) 

KARA m$AR, “black castle, black fortress”, 
name of several localities of Asia Minor distin¬ 
guished from one another by means of other names 
or epithets, but nevertheless still frequently confused. 
One finds them already enumerated in the Mu c dfam 
of Yakut (iv, 44), in the Nuzhat al-kulub of Hamd 
Allah Mustawfi (ed. Le Strange, 97), in the Seyahal- 
ndma of Ewliya Celebi (Istanbul 1314-18, ii, 384 = 
Narrative of Travels by Ewliya Efendi, London 1850. 
ii, 205), in the Lehdje-i c Othmani of Ahmed Wefik, 
(Istanbul 1293, 911) and in the TaZrikh of 'All Djewad 
(Istanbul 1313, i, 599); the enumeration is nowhere 
near complete. These localities all have in common 
their situation on heights, for the most part fortified 
and difficult of access, and owe their colour-epithet 
to some volcanic rocks of black colour (basalt, ande¬ 
site or trachyte such as at Afyun Kara Hisar). The 
majority of these fortresses were without doubt built 
in the Middle Ages to serve above all as places of 
refuge for the inhabitants of the surrounding area in 
case of unforeseen attack, as occurred frequently 
during the quarrels between the Byzantines on one 
hand and the Arabs and Saldjukids on the other, and 
also, later, during the wars between the small states 
that made up Asia Minor: many among them were 
abandoned during the domination of the Ottomans 
and are no longer found on our maps. 

The most important localities of this name are: 

1. afyOn karA U15AR (Afyon Kara Hisar); see 
the article that has been already devoted to it [g.v.]. 
(To add to the Bibl. : Suleyman Gon?er, Afyon ili 
tarihi, i, Izmir 1971). 

2. Isdje Kara hisar (Is?e Karahisar/Is$ehisar), 
22 km. to the north-east of Afyon Karahisar, evi¬ 
dently owes its name (= “black castle, of the colour 
of soot”) to the colour of its dwellings constructed 
of black lava; so it must be written thus and not as 
Eski Kara Hi$ar, as do Hamilton ( Researches in Asia 
Minor, London 1842, i, 461, 467), L. de Laborde, 
(Voyage de I’Asie Mineure, Paris 1838, 68-9), Texier, 
( Descr. de I’Asie Mineure, i, 145-52), and Ritter who 
follows them (Kleinasien, i, 605, 642-3). Nor is it 
Itchki or Istya (Ramsay, in Mitt. Deutschen Arch. 
Instituts in Athen, vii, 132 ff.; x, 348), nor Ischtschi 
(Korte, Anatolische Skizzen, Berlin, 1896, 88 ff.) or 


Ishite (von Dienst, map accompanying the Geogr. 
Mitteilungen, of Petermann, Gotha i860, suppl. fasc. 
no. 125). This small locality of around 4,000 inhabi¬ 
tants is situated in the neighbourhood of the quarries 
of ancient Dokimion, from which were extracted the 
Synnadix marble; these quarries have recently been 
worked by European contractors (Salndma Brilsa, 
1325, 125). 

Bibliography: L. Robert, in the Journal des 

Savants (1962), 24-5. 

3. shabIn or shebin, Sheb Kara Hisar (§ebin 
Kara Hisar) “the black castle of alum”, also called 
Kara Hisar-i Shark! or Kara Hisar-i Shabkhane, owes 
its name to the deposits of alum which are found in 
the vicinity; these deposits, which had already been 
mined in antiquity, were worked especially in the 
Middle Ages ,and they furnished a product of a qua¬ 
lity particularly esteemed in this mineral. 

The town is built at about 1300 m. altitude, on the 
inner slopes of the Pontic chains, 120 km. to the 
South of Giresun, 190 km. to the north-east of Slwas. 
The ruins of the fortress which gave its name to the 
town are situated on an isolated hill to the east of 
the town, which they dominate from 50 m., being 
at an elevation of 200 metres on the other side at 
the top of a valley of a small tributary of the Kelkit 
(Jay. 

As Blau already demonstrated in 1865, relying on 
a Byzantine inscription, the town is the Colonia of 
antiquity and the Middle Ages, and it preserved this 
name until the modem period. According to the No- 
vellae of Justinian, it belonged to Armenia Prima; 
in the Notitiae Episcopatum, it figures as the episcopal 
seat of Armenia Secunda. In 162/778 the town fell 
into the hands of Yazld b. Usayd al-Sulami at the 
time of an invasion of Pontus (Ghdvond, Hist, des 
Guerres des Arabes en Arminie, Paris 1856, 106; al- 
Tabari, iii, 493, and Ibn Khurradadhbih, in BGA, vi, 
108). However, the Kaluniya, which according to 
Eutychius (ed. Selden and Pococke, 383), was con¬ 
quered by the Sasanid Shapur together with Cappa¬ 
docia, and the Kaluniya that the Hamdanid Sayf al- 
Dawla took in the year 335/946-7 (ZDMG, x, 467; 
Yakut, 168) must be without doubt the Colonia Cappa- 
dociae which, according to Niketas (72, 689) much 
later became Aksaray. This powerful fortress must 
have been lost by the Byzantines after the battle of 
Manzikert; soon after the Danishmend-OghuIIarl esta¬ 
blished themselves there (Anna Comnena, A lexiad, ed. 
Reifferscheid, ii, 164); and much later we find it in 
the possession of the Saltukids of Erzurum (Niketas 
Chon, Ann., ed. Bonn, 185, 294) who in the year 598/ 
1201-2 were dispossessed by the Saldjukids of Konya; 
the latter established the Mengudjids, vassals of Kon¬ 
ya, in their place; after the fall of the sultanate of 
Konya, the descendants of Eretna and different prin¬ 
ces of the dynasties of the Ak-Koyunlu and Kara- 
Koyunlu reigned there (cf. Sa'd al-DIn, i, 287 = ‘All, 
Kunh al-akhbar, v, 178 = Leunclavius, Hist. Musulm., 
col. 474); in the year 878/1473, the town was taken by 
Mebemmed the Conqueror, after the battle of Terdjan, 
and was incorporated into theTurkish empire (‘Ashfk- 
Pasha-Zade, Ta’rikh, 378, 181, who designates the 
town as Kara Hi?ar of Kemakh, also Sa‘d al-Din, i, 
541, 542; Leunclavius, Hist. Musulm., col. 589). It 
constituted a sandfak of the wildyet of Erzurum 
(Ewliya, Travels, ii, 205; Hadjdji Khalifa, Diihdnnu- 
ma, 422. 424), but sometimes of Erzindjan. Re-at¬ 
tached to Sivas in the 19th century, then after having 
been promoted to chef-lieu of a wildyet at the begin¬ 
ning of the Republican era, it is today a kaza of the 
wildyet of Giresun. 
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The old name of Colonia was adopted by the Sal- 
djukids under the Armenian form Kughuniya that we 
encounter in the chronicle of Ibn Blbl (ed. Duda, 
Copenhagen 1959, 151, 152, 306), in Hamd Allah 
Mustawfi (op. cit., where the readings of the manu¬ 
scripts Limiiniya or LVuniya must be corrected to 
Kighuniya), and on the money of Eretna (Aljmed 
Tawhid, Meskukat-i Kadime-i isldmiyye, iv, 439). If, 
as appears almost certain, the Mavro-Kastran men¬ 
tioned by Michael Astaliota (ed. Bonn, 125) and by 
Skylitzes (679) as being “situated on a hill in Armenia 
difficult of access”, can be identified with Colonia, 
it seems then that alongside the name of Colonia the 
name of Kara Hisar was already known at this period; 
likewise, we encounter among the Greeks of the 18th 
century, alongside Colonia, the form Garasaris which 
is a corruption of Kara H4ar. 

The majority of the population seems to have re¬ 
mained Christian for a long time. A census of 935/ 
1529 counted 213 Christian houses there as against 
84 Muslim. In 1022/1710 there were still 240 Chris¬ 
tian houses as against 217 Muslim. Ewliya Celebi, 
who has left us a highly imaginative description, 
counted 1600 houses there, 750 shops, 42 mosques 
(1057/1647). There were 70 houses within the citadel, 
where the villagers of the Black Sea coasts, exposed 
to the ravages of the Cossacks, came to store their 
precious objects. A. D. Mordtmann (1858) counted 
2,000 houses there, 500 of them Armenian and 100 
Greek, and Vital Cuinet, 11,700 inhabitants (of whom 
2,750 were Armenian and 1,650 Greek). Trade, judged 
to be in decline by Barth in 1858, appeared to have 
become active once more at the end of the century, 
according to Cumont and Cuinet. 

The richness of the gardens and vineyards adjoi¬ 
ning the town always formed a primary basis of this 
activity. Schilberger ( Reisebuch , ed. Langmantel, 57) 
calls Karassere “a land rich in vines”; these vines, 
which still exist today, were always less famous than 
the rich mines of alum of the neighbouring village 
Shabkhane. mines from which was extracted the 
“alume de rocca di Colonna” (that is to say Colonia) 
that was so esteemed (Pegolotti, in Heyd, Histoire iu 
Commerce du Levant, ii, 565); they are the aluminis 
minera juxta Sabastiam quae valet unam argentarium of 
Vincentius Bellovacensis, xxxi, c. 143; they are also 
mentioned by William of Rubruck (ed. Bergeron, 147). 
Me hemmed the Conqueror took possession of them 
for the treasury (Sa'd al-Din, i, 542), and later, the 
pay of the garrison of the fortress was levied on the 
income from their rent (Dnhdnnuma, 424). In the 
middle of the 19th century 100,000 okes of ore were 
still being extracted from four shafts (Barth) and ex¬ 
ported to Giresun. The working ceased at the end of 
the 19th century. 

The town suffered greatly from the 1914-18 War, 
when it found itself close to the front in 1916 at the 
time of the Russian troops’ advance, and was aban¬ 
doned by a part of its population. After the disappear¬ 
ance of the minority population, there were no more 
than 7,091 inhabitants in 1927, and 7,600 in 1950. 
The castle, encircled by surrounding walls in which 
some old wells seem to indicate a pre-Hellenic cettle- 
ment, is no longer inhabited; within these fortifica¬ 
tions, on the summit of the mountain, there is a 
small keep with an octagonal tower. The fortifications 
date from the Byzantines and were completed by the 
Muslim governors of the town. 

Bibliography ; Ewliya, Seyafrat-ndma, ii, 384 ff. 

= Travels, ii, 204 = ed. Zuhuri Dani?man, Istan¬ 
bul 1970, iv, 81-5; C. Ritter, Kleinasien, i, 208 ff.; 

H. Barth, Reise von Trapezunt nach Scutari, suppl. 


f asc. to the Geog. Mitteilungen of Petermann, Gotha 
i860,14 ff. (with plan of the town), and the additio¬ 
nal information of A. D. Mordtmann in A usland, 
1863, 406-7, 414-5, reprinted in A. O. Mordtmann, 
Anatolien, Hanover 1925; C. Blau in Petermann’s 
Geogr. Mitteilungen (1865), 252; Taylor in the Jour¬ 
nal of the R. Geogr. Soc., xxviii (1868), 293 ff.; P. 
Triantaphyllides, 'H iv II6vT£0 'EXAjjvixf) ipuXf), 
Athens 1886, 113 ff.; X. A. Sideropulos in the ar¬ 
chaeological supplement to the xviith volume of 
the publications of the Greek Syllogos of Constan¬ 
tinople, 135 ff.; Studia Pontica, ii, F. and E. Cu¬ 
mont, Voyage d’exploration archiologique dans le 
Pont, 296 ff. (with reproductions); H. T. Okutan, 
$ebinkarahisar ve civari cografiya, tarih, kiiltur, 
folklor (Giresun 1949), 464P. 

4. kara hi?ar-i behrAmshah (BayrAmshah), 
already cited by Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Nuzhat al- 
kulub, 97; Sidi Re’is (16th century) visited this place 
at the time of his journey from Siwas to Bozak and 
KIrshehir (MiPdt al-mamalik, Istanbul 1312, 96). In 
the age of Ewliya Celebi it was a jurisdiction ( frogd 3 ) 
of the eydlet of Siwas (Diihdnnumd. 662). This locality 
is today the Karahisar Tatlisi marked by the Meskdn 
Yerler Kilavuzu (Ankara 1946) as a parish of the 
bucak of Kara Magara, between Yozgat and Akdag 
Madeni (and not the Karahisar Kemalisi, a parish of 
the bucak of Kadijehri, life of (Jeherek, wildyet of 
Yozgat, to the north-west of Akdag Madeni and 30 
km. to the north-east of the former). 

5. kara i?i$ar-i demir pji, locality situated in the 
wildyet of Corum, some hours to the north of the 
well-known field of ruins of Oyiik, cited in the Diihdn- 
numd, 625, among the kadcP s of the sandfak of Corum. 
W. Hamilton was, in 1838, the first of the European 
travellers who visited it and described it (Researches, 
etc., i, 379, 381, 403; Ritter relied on this book in his 
Kleinasien, i, 147, 149 ff.), then came H. Barth in 
1859 (Reise von Trapezunt nach Scutari, 42) and A. 
D. Mordtmann, (Ausland, 1863, 785; SB Bayr. Ak. 
(1861), 191-2). The place covers the ruins of Ka(a 
Saray, which, as it lies on top of it, is also cited under 
this name in the Diihdnnumd. It must be identified 
with the Kara Hisar that the old Ottoman chronicles 
cite in connection with Prince Mebeinmed's battles 
with the chief of the Yiiriiks Gozleroghlu in ca. 805/ 
1402 (Leunclavius, Hist. Musulm., col. 386; Sa c d al- 
Dln, i, 200). Kiepert’s map marks in this place, a little 
to the North of Alaca Hoyiik, two places with the 
name of Kara Hisar near to one another, one men¬ 
tioned as a ruin, the other as a village. The Turkish 
1/200,000 map marks in this place a ruin of a fortress 
on a hill at 1250 m. altitude, and two villages, to the 
north-west and to the north-east, called respectively 
Turk Kalehisar and Cerkes Kalebisar (surely for Kara 
yi?ar). 

6. kara K15AR-1 teke (DjihSnnuma, 638, Ahmed 
Weflk, 'All Djewad, op. cit.), also called Kara Hi$ar 
Adalia (Ewliya, Travels, ii, 705), already cited by 
Yakut (iv, 44) as a place situated a day’s journey 
from Antakiya (actually Antaliya). At the time of Ibn 
Faqll Allah, a certain Zekeriyya, formerly mamluk of 
the lord of Adalia, made himself independent and 
governed a small territory which comprised 3 towns 
and 12 strongholds (Notices et extraits, xiii, 372-3). 
Cited on several occasions in the pre-Ottoman texts, 
this place is still to be found in the accounts of the 
cadastral survey dating from Mebemmed the Con¬ 
queror ( Revue Historique publ. par I’lnstitut d'Histoire 
Turque, ii, 76), and is noted in the Djibannuma (loc. 
cit.) as a jurisdiction of the san&afr of Adalia. 

The identification of this town has given rise to 
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several mistakes. Following the information of Ahmed 
Wefik {op. cit.), who mentions Kara Hi$ar as the 
chief place of a ndhiye of the kadd* of Serik in the 
sandjak of Adalia, and the information of Ewliya 
Celebi {Seydfiatnamesi, ix, 290) according to which 
the place was built at the foot of a mountain called 
Serek dagi, Mordtmann in El' and Besim Darkot in 
lA have sought to identify it with the large village 
of Serik, a real centre of a kada? in the plain between 
the Aksu and the Koprii Su, nearer to this last river. 
This identification of the locality is incompatible with 
the data of the same text of Ewliya, which place it 
to the west of the Aksu, four hours’ journey from 
Antalya and an hour to the north of the village of 
Kundu (still existing) on the one hand, and on the 
other with the information of the same, as well as 
of al-Kaltrashandl (§ubh, v, 346), which places it on 
a lofty hill. Suleyman Fikri Erten ( Antalya vilayeti 
iarihi, Istanbul 1940, 90) wished incorrectly to place 
it at the ancient town of Sillyon, a hypothesis com¬ 
patible with the data on the elevated site but not with 
the information on distance and placing in relation 
to the river. In fact, there is no doubt that it can 
be identified with the ancient town of Pergum in 
terms of the above characteristics. Recognized since 
the 19th century by Krause in his articles Pamphylia 
and Perge in the A llgemeine Enzyklop&die der Wissen- 
schaften und Kunste, Sect. 3, vol. x (1838), 244, and 
vol. xv-xvi (1841), 435, but without comment and in¬ 
formation on sources, then by X. de Planhol (De la 
plaine pamphylienne aux lacs pisidiens, Paris 1958, 
105, 123), it has been set out clearly in detail by Bar¬ 
bara Fleming ( Landschaftsgeschichte von Pamphylien, 
Pisidien und Lykien im Spdtmittelalter, Wiesbaden 
1964, Abhandlungen fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 
xxxv/i, 101-2; see equally the index, s.v. for the 
numerous mentions of this town). 

7. develi Kara HISAR, i.e., the Karaljisar of 
Develii ( develenin Kardhifarl in Neshri, ZDMG, xv, 
341, and Leunclavius, Hist. Musulm., 334); also na¬ 
med after the district of Develii (Houtsma, Recueil, 
iii, 104) to distinguish it from other towns of the same 
name. This town, situated in Asia Minor, 45 km. to 
the south-west of Kayjariyye, is already frequently 
mentioned in the history of the Saldjulfids (Houtsma, 
Recueil, iv, passim). It belonged afterwards to the 
possessions of the Banu EretnS (cf. Max van Berchem, 
MaUriaux, Pt. 3, 41 and 48), then to that of the 
Karaman-oghullari and was conquered in 794/1391 by 
Bayazid I (Neshri, loc. cit.) ; at the time of the con¬ 
quest of Karaman by Mebemmed II in 879/1474, it 
surrendered to the Ottomans (Sa'd al-Din, i, 550). 
At the end of the 17th century, the district of Develi 
Kara IJi$ar formed a kadcV dependent on Kay$ariyye 
Diihdnnumd. 620). The town then declined, without 
doubt due to the insalubrity of the swamps (Sultan 
Sazhgi) which extend to the approaches of the town, 
and the consequence of this was the transfer of the 
centre of the kado? to Develi (or Everek), to the south 
of Kayseri and 40 km. to the east, whereas Kard 
IJi$ar, at the end of the 19th century, was no more 
than a na^iye of the kada 1 of Indjesu. This transfer 
has been at the source of a whole series of confusions 
between the two towns (Ahmed Wefik, Leh&je, 580, 
and Cuinet, Turquie d’Asie, i, 304, 320, give infor¬ 
mation which is quite obscure and false). The town, 
established anew as a kaza in 1946, took the name 
of Ye?il Hisar. Of the ancient fortifications of Develi 
Kara Hisar, only insignificant fragments remain; the 
town, known for its fruit production, is situated at 
the foot of some hills, in the midst of extensive 
gardens (Kinneir, Journey, 109; Hamilton, ii, 284). 


There were several hundred houses at the end of the 
last century, with an increase to 5,800 inhabitants 
in 1950. In the neighbourhood of Develi Kara Hi$ar, 
3 km. to the south-west, are the ruins of Zindjibar 
Kal'esi, considered formely to be the ancient Nora 
(W. F. Ainsworth, Travels and Researches in Asia 
Minor, London 1842, i, 210) and now identified with 
Cyzustra (W. M. Calder and G. E. Bean, A classical 
map of Asia Minor, London 1958). 

Bibliography: Apart from the works already 
cited, I. Beldiceanu-Steinherr and N. Beldiceanu, 
Deux villes de I’Anatolie pre-ottomane, Develi et 
Qarahisar, d'apres des documents inldits, in REl, 
xxxix (1971), 337 - 86 . 

8. karA hi^ar in the land of c Uthman (Yakut, 
iv » 45 ): perhaps this is meant to be the Karadja 
Kis 5 r, also named Karadja Shehir, near Inonu in the 
territory of origin of the Ottoman Sultans, a place 
which is often described even in the ancient chronicles 
by the name of Kara Hisar. 

9. kara 1J15AR, in the territory of Ibn Torghut 
(Ibn Fa<Jl Allah, op. cit., 350); this is, however, im¬ 
possible to identify, unless it is an ancient name for 
Torghudlu KasabasI near Manisa. 

10. ?arA hi$Ar, chef-lieu of the t}a 4 a‘ of Na c llu- 
khan (Nallihan), vilayet of Ankara (Ahmed Wefik, op. 
cit.). One encounters several villages of this name in 
the boundaries of the said kaza. 

11. hammAm karA hijar, village of the ndhiye of 
Giinyunzi, kajd 1 ' of Sivri Hisar, wilayet of Eski$ehir, 
17 km. to the east of the chef-lieu of the kaza. 

12. van karAhijAri (Ewliya, op. cit., iv, 275-6), 
which the traveller visited on the route from Van to 
Kotur, and of which he says that the Kurds call it 
Karadja Kale; this is today a village of the kaza of 
Saray (newly called Ozalp). 

A certain number of other places of the name of 
Kara Hi^ar figure in the gazeteers of the Anatolian 
villages; none of them have any historical importance. 
See the article of Besim Darkot in lA for the enumer¬ 
ation of several of them. 

(J. H. Mordtmann-[X. de Planhol]) 
KARA KALPAK [see karakalpak], 

KARA KH ALlL [see djandarlI], 
KARA- KH ANIDS [see ilek-khAnsI. 

KARA KHITAY. the usual name in Muslim 
sources of the 6th/i2th and 7th/i3th centuries of the 
Kitai people, mentioned in Chinese sources from the 
4th century A.D. onwards as living on the northern 
fringes of the Chinese empire; during the course of 
the 6th/i2th century a group of them migrated into 
the Islamic lands of Central Asia and established a 
domination there which endured for some eighty 
years. 

In the Orkhon inscriptions of Outer Mongolia, the 
royal annals of the T’u-chiieh or Turks (ca. 732 A.D.), 
the Kitai are mentioned as enemies of the Turks and 
as living to the east of the Turkish heartland on the 
Orkhon and Selenga rivers. Ethnically and linguis¬ 
tically, the Kitai were most probably Mongols rather 
than Tungus, as some earlier orientalists surmised, 
though there is a possibility that they spoke a lan¬ 
guage of their own, unrelated to the above two 
groups (see the discussions in Wittfogel and F6ng, 
History of Chinese society. Liao, 21-3, and Sir Gerard 
Clauson, Turk, Mongol, Tungus, in Asia Major, N.S. 
viii (i960), 120-1, 123). There must also have been 
considerable Uyghur Turkish influence on them when 
they were subject to the Kaghans of the Eastern 
Turks. 

In Chinese sources, the Kitai are first called the 
Ch’i-tan (K’i-tan) and then, after 947, the Liao. In 
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the period of chaos after the downfall of the T’ang 
dynasty {907), the expansionist Kitai overran 
northern China and established there a ruling dynasty 
which, whilst retaining its basic steppe ethos, became 
at least superficially sinicized, so that Chinese annals 
account them a native dynasty; southern China, on 
the other hand, remained in the hands of the indige¬ 
nous Sung dynasty (960-1279). The Liao empire 
stretched from the Pacific in the east to the Altai 
mountains and the Uyghur lands in the west, and 
their original name of Kitai, in the form Khita or 
Khata. was applied by the Muslims to northern 
China, whence older English Cathay, Russian Kitay, 
Greek Kitaia, etc. for the whole country of China (see 
Sir Henry Yule, Cathay and the way thither, London 
1913-16, i, 146; in Muslim usage Cin, Arabic form 
Sin [?.t>.] became the term reserved for southern 
China). 

Between 1116 and 1123, however, the Liao of 
northern China were overthrown by a fresh wave of 
barbarian invaders from the north, the Tungusic 
Jiirchen of the Amur-Ussuri basin and northern 
Manchuria, who formed the Chin (“golden”) dynasty, 
Mongol Altun Khans. A part of the Kitai remained 
in China with the Chin and later, in the time of 
Cingiz Khan, were able successfully to rebel and 
restore the Kitai kingdom as a Mongol vassal state. 
Muslim sources mention raids westwards by the 
“Khitay” on Islamic territories adjoining the Semi- 
ref ye during the 5th/nth century (see Ibn al-Athir, 
ix, 209-10, incursion of the Khita’iyya in 408/1017- 
18), but these attacks may well have been made by 
Mongol groups, perhaps the Nayman, pushed west¬ 
wards by the expansion of the Kitai proper in 
northern China (see Barthold, Histoire des Turcs 
d’Asie centrale, 95). It was the migration of ca. 519/ 
1125 and thereafter by the Kara (“black”) Khitay 
(in the Latin of John of Plano Carpini, 1246, nigri 
Kitai), Chinese Hsi (“western”) Liao, which was 
really significant for the eastern Islamic world. One 
more southerly group moved into eastern Turkestan, 
but came up against the branch of Ilek Khanids or 
Karakhanids [q.v.] ruling in Kashgharia. Arslan 
Khan Ahmad b. Hasan defeated them before they 
could reach Kashghar and captured their leader. 
Ibn al-Athir, xi, 55, places this battle in 522/1128, 
which is perhaps too early, since in a letter from the 
Saldjuk sultan of eastern Persia, Sandjar, to the 
caliph’s vizier, dated 527/1133, the victory is des¬ 
cribed as a recent event. 

The adventures of the other group of Khitay are 
described by Djuwaynl, tr. Boyle, i, 354 ff. It may 
be that we should regard these merely as the right 
wing of a general Kara Khitay advance along a broad 
front, successful in breaking through where the left 
wing thrust into Kashgharia failed. At all events, 
this second group came westwards by a more norther¬ 
ly route, through the Kirghiz lands on the upper 
Yenisei, building the settlement of Emil to the east 
of Lake Balkhash, which they used as a base for 
intervening in the KarakhSnid principality in the 
Semirefye. By this time, their numbers had swollen 
to 40,000 tents. The Karakhanid ruler tried to win 
the Khitay over as allies against his own unruly 
Karluk and Ifanghll tribesmen, but instead found 
himself deposed. The Kara Khitay leader, whose 
name appears in Chinese sources as Yeh-lii Ta-shih 
(d. 537/1143) now, after a half-hearted attempt to 
organize a revanche and regain the Liao homeland 
in China, made the town of Balasaghun [?.v.] in the 
Cu valley his base for a series of attacks on the 
surrounding Turkish tribes and principalities: 


against the Kirghiz and Kanghll in the steppes, and 
against the Karakhanids in Khotan and Kashghar, 
where Ibrahim b. Arslan Mian Ahmad probably died 
in battle against them. In 536/1137 Mahmud Khan 
b. Arslan Muhammad of Samarkand was defeated 
at Khudiand in Farghana. 

After the Kara Khitay had halted for four years, 
internal disputes in the Samarkand Khanate laid 
open the whole of Transoxania to them. Nomadic 
Karluk tribesmen at odds with Mahmud Khan 
appealed to the Kara Khitay against their overlord. 
Mahmud had recourse to his own suzerain Sandjar, 
and the Saldjuk sultan now invaded Transoxania 
from Khurasan with a large army. In §afar 536/ 
September 1141 a bloody battle was fought at the 
Katwan Steppe in Ushrusana to the south of the 
middle Syr Darya. Despite a probable numerical 
superiority, the Muslims were routed with huge 
losses, and Sandjar and Mahmud Khan abandoned 
Transoxania and fled to Khurasan; this clash between 
the conventionally organized Muslim army and the 
Kara Khitay nomadic horde was, indeed, a foretaste 
of what was to happen when Cingiz Khan’s Mongols 
appeared in the Islamic lands. The Kara Khitay now 
occupied Samarkand and Bukhara, and Yeh-lii Ta- 
shih sent an army against Kh"arazm, compelling the 
Kh w arazm-Shah Atslz [q.v.] to pay an annual 
tribute of 30,000 dinars. The lands under Knr.t 
Khitay control came to stretch from the borders of 
the Kirghiz country in the north to Balkh in the 
south (occupied in 560/1165), and from Kh w arazm in 
the west to the Uyghur lands of eastern Turkestan 
(see the maps in A. Herrmann, An historical atlas of 
China, Edinburgh 1966, 38-40, and Wittfogel and 
F6ng, op. cit., 658). The news of the Kara Khitay 
victory over the Muslim forces at the Katwan Steppe 
filtered through to the Crusaders in the Levant and 
thence to Christian Europe, giving fresh impetus to 
the legends about Prester John, the powerful Christian 
monarch who supposedly ruled in Inner Asia and who 
was attacking the Muslims from the rear (that these 
legends were in circulation before this time is sug¬ 
gested by C. F. Beckingham, The achievements of 
Prester John, Inaugural Lecture, University of 
Londen 1966). 

The Kara Khitay leaders are called in the Islamic 
sources by the title Giir-Khan, and the personal 
names of the successive rulers are known only in 
their Chinese forms (see below). Djuwaynl, tr. i, 354, 
and Diuzdianl. J'abakdt-i Nasiri, ed. HablbP, ii, 96, 
tr. Raverty, ii, 911, explain that Giir-Khan means 
"Supreme Khan”, Khdn-i Khdndn: Barthold, Histoire 
des Turcs d’Asie centrale, 97, n. 1, connected the first 
element with the old Turkish word ktir, kill, “noble, 
courageous”, found in names and titles of the Orkhon 
inscriptions, giving something like “Heroic Khan”. 

Pace Barthold’s categorical assertion that “The 
Qara- Khitay kingdom was vastly different from the 
usual type of nomad empires” ( Four studies on the 
history of Central Asia, i, 29), the Kara Khitay 
empire was in many ways typical of the steppe em¬ 
pires established by a Eurasian steppe confederation, 
despite the partial sinicization of the Kara Khitay 
themselves. It is probable that, like all nomadic 
confederations, they were not an ethnically homoge¬ 
neous group; the successes of the first Giir-Khan 
doubtless attracted numbers of Turks, Tanguts and 
perhaps even Tungus to swell the original core of the 
Kitai. They were a military aristocracy of caval¬ 
rymen, spread thinly over the lands which they 
dominated, but with their main concentration at the 
Giir-Khan’s ordu or army camp outside Balasaghun 
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in the Semire£ye. The Chinese history of the dynasty, 
the Liao Shih (completed in 1344), mentions a census 
taken in 546/1151 by the Gtir-Khan Yi-lieh. This 
enumerated 84,500 households with adult males in 
them, but this figure probably included the indige¬ 
nous Muslim population of Balasaghun and its hinter¬ 
land as well as the Kara Khitay tribesmen; even 
reckoning two fighting men per household, the 
numbers of the Kara KhitSy cannot have been all 
that large (see Wittfogel and Feng, 659-60). 

Nor was there any administrative centralization, 
despite the fact that they did not follow the practice 
in other nomadic empires of granting out appanages 
to relatives and others of high rank; the first Gtir- 
Khan is said not to have entrusted to any man com¬ 
mand of more than 100 warriors. Except in Balasa¬ 
ghun, where, as noted above, the local Kara Khanid 
ruler was displaced (although the population of the 
town remained largely Muslim), local dynasties con¬ 
tinued elsewhere to exist as the Giir-Khans’ vassals. 
In some places, there were appointed permanent re¬ 
presentatives of the Gtir-Khan (Chinese chien-kuo 
“state supervisor”, Turkish bashab, Arabic-Persian 
shatma) side-by-side with the local ruler; a province 
like Kh w arazm was only visited periodically by the 
Kara Khitay tribute-collectors; whilst at the be¬ 
ginning of the 7th/i3th century the fairs or religious 
leaders in Bukhara of the Burhan family (on whom 
see O. Pritsak, Al-i Burhan, in Isl., xxx (1952), Si- 
96) took the tribute of the city in person to the Giir- 
Khan’s ordu, just as later under the Golden Horde 
the prince of Muscovy took his tribute to the capital 
at Saray. 

The Kara Khitay administration was therefore 
primarily a fiscal one, and beyond the collection of 
taxes, the subject territories were left largely to 
their local rulers. Ibn al-Athir, xi, 56, says that the 
Gtir-Khan imposed a tax of one dinar per annum on 
each household of the conquered peoples, but we 
know that tribute in kind was also collected. Barthold 
thought that the dinar levy on each family was a 
specifically Chinese feature, but it seems to have been 
only one method followed amongst several in a far- 
from-uniform system; one Chinese source says that 
the rural populace around Balasaghun paid a tithe 
on their crops to the Gtir-Khan. The Gtir-Khans 
coined their own copper currency on the Liao and 
Chinese pattern, with the regnal period inscribed in 
Chinese characters, but the vassal states continued 
to mint their own Islamic-type coins, and as we have 
just seen, the unit of the dinar was recognised by the 
Kara Kliitay for tax-collecting purposes (see Witt¬ 
fogel and Feng, 661-2, 664, 672-3). 

Barthold also asserted in his EI l article Kara 
khitAi that the “language of the government seems 
to have been Chinese”, but the linguistic and cultural 
structure of Central Asia at this time was complex 
and reflected the melange of races, cultures and 
faiths to be found there. The Kara Khitay undeniably 
set a Chinese imprint on the administration and cul¬ 
ture of the lands under their control, and Muslim 
authors noted a few Chinese words like fu-tna “im¬ 
perial son-in-law” for the Giir-Khan’s son-in-law 
(Diuwavni-Bovle. i, 290, 292) and payza, Chinese 
p'ai-tzd, “tablet, insignia of a government official’s 
authority” (ibid., i, 158; c Awfi, Lubab al-albab, ed. 
Browne, ii, 385). The Giir-Khans bestowed Chinese 
official titles and used the Chinese script for solemn 
decrees, but the number of Chinese litterati at their 
ordu can never have been very large. They must have 
called upon Muslim scholars and secretaries for their 
correspondence in Persian and the Arabic script with 


their Muslim vassals, and probably upon Uyghur 
officials for correspondence in Turkish and the 
Uyghur script with vassals in eastern Turkestan. 

The Kara Khitay never adopted Islam, as did 
eventually the Mongol Khans in the Islamic world, 
but they displayed the traditional tolerance of the 
steppes towards all faiths. Even though Islam was 
especially identified with the resistance in Transoxa- 
nia by the Karakhanids and by Sandjar, they did not 
systematically persecute Muslims, as did their brief 
supplanter Kiidliig (see below) in Kashgharia. A con¬ 
temporary Muslim author like Nizami 'ArutJI Samar¬ 
kand! gives an anecdote about the first Giir-Khan’s 
boundless justice, his deference to the Sudur of 
Bukhara and his removal of an oppressive represen¬ 
tative of the Kara Khitay administration there 
(Cahar makdla, ed. Browne, 24, revised tr. 24-5). 
Djuzdjanl, the historian of the Ghurids, is also 
remarkably enthusiastic about them; he praises the 
first Gtir-Khan for his just rule and respect for 
Muslim sensibilities, and even purveys a tale that 
one of the later Giir-Khans had secretly become a 
Muslim (Tabaftdt-i Ndsiri, ii, 96, tr. 911-12). Muslims 
retained leading positions in the Kara Khitay ad¬ 
ministration; the wealthy merchant Mahmud Tay 
is mentioned by Djuwaynl, tr. i, 357-8, as being 
vizier to the last Gtir- Khan. 

However, the religious tolerance and impartiality 
of the Kara Khitay undoubtedly permitted adherents 
of non-Islamic faiths to flourish more openly in Tur¬ 
kestan than under the orthodox Muslim Karakhanids. 
A great period of missionary activity and enterprise 
opened for the Nestorian Christian Church in Inner 
Asia; the patriarch Elias III (1176-90) founded a 
metropolitan see in Kashghar whose jurisdiction also 
included the Semireiye; and the oldest of the Syriac- 
inscribed Christian gravestones from the Cu valley in 
the Semirecye stem from this period (see Barthold, 
Zur Geschichte des Christentums in Mittel-Asien bis zur 
mongolischen Eroberung, Tubingen-Leipzig 1901, 
57 ff.; idem, Histoire des Turcs d’Asie centrale, 99- 
101; the earliest inscription published by Chwolson 
dates from 1186). There were Chinese artisans 
working in Samarkand at this time, and the Jewish 
communities in Khiwa, Samarkand, etc. were 
flourishing, according to the evidence of a Jewish 
traveller in Persia like Benjamin of Tudela (see W. J. 
Fischel, The Jews of Central Asia (Khorasan) in 
mediaeval Hebrew and Islamic literature, in Historia 
Judaica, vii (1945), 29-50). Grousset commented with 
some justice that “the foundation of the Qara Khitay 
empire may be viewed as a reaction against the work 
of Islamization accomplished by the Qarakhanids” 

( L'Empire des steppes', Paris 1952, 221). 

As for the Kara Khitays’ own religion, we can 
glean very little from the sources. Ibn al-Athir, xi, 
55, calls the first Giir-Khan a Manichaean. Muslim 
writers usually, however, simply call them “idolaters”, 
but we may surmise that Buddhism, which had over¬ 
laid the original shamanism of the Ch’i-tan in China, 
was widespread amongst them. 

One may accordingly say that the receptiveness 
of the Kara Khitay environment to differing cultural 
and religious traditions, and the consequent encour¬ 
agement of the flowering of these traditions under the 
dynasty’s relaxed rule, constitutes a certain achieve¬ 
ment in human civilization, one which anticipates 
the better side of the succeeding pax mongolica. Thus 
the Chinese connections of the Kara Khitay probably 
facilitated the journeyings of Muslim traders into 
Mongolia and perhaps even as far as northern China. 
Acts of violence and oppression towards the subject 
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peoples can never have been wholly absent, and these 
may have increased towards the end of their rule. 
Yet our admittedly fragmentary knowledge of the 
trends of the period allows us to go some way with 
Marquart’s approbation of Kara Khitay culture 
[Vber das Volkstum der Komanen, 209), and to regard 
Barthold’s dismissal of the achievements of the 
dynasty as negligible (Histoire des Turcs d’Asie 
centrale, 98-9) as unduly harsh. 

The chronology of the line of Kara Khitay Giir- 
Khans can be pieced together from the Liao Shih and 
from odd items of information in the Islamic sources 
(e.g., the recording by Ibn al-Athir, xi, 57, of the first 
Gtir-Khans’s death in Rajab 537/Jan.-Feb. 1143). In 
his standard Manuel de ginialogie et de chronologie 
pour Vhistoire de VIslam, Zambaur made no attempt 
to deal with the Kara Khitay, although Marquart, 
op. cit., 237-8, had given a substantially correct list 
of their rulers. After the death of the original Giir- 
Khan Yeh-lii Ta-shih (1124-43), his widow T’a-pu-yen 
(named in Diuwayni-Boyle. i, 356, as Kuyan, 
honorific title Kan-t’ien, regnal title Hsien-ch’ing) 
reigned 1144-50. There succeeded the Gur-Khan 
Yi-lieh, regnal title Shao-hsing (1151-63); and 
finally the last Gur-Khan, Yi-lieh’s younger son 
Chih-lu-ku (1178-1211, d. 1213). The fact that the 
Kara Khitay dominions were ruled by women for 
two out of these five reigns is significant evidence 
for the matriarchal trend in Kara Khitay society; in 
China proper, the Liao empress-dowagers had 
traditionally wielded great influence in the state. 
See on these questions of chronology, Wittfogel and 
Feng, 620-1, 627 ff.; 672. 

The Kh"arazm-shahs from II Arslan (551/1156 
567/1172) onwards endeavoured at various times to 
throw off the yoke of the Kara Khitay, but their with¬ 
holdings of tribute were normally followed by Kara 
Khitay invasions which re-asserted their overlord- 
ship. The Shah Tekish (567/1172-596/1200) owed his 
throne to the help of the Gtir-Khan Yeh lii’s son-in- 
law Fuma, but he later renounced his allegiance, 
adducing the oppressiveness of the Kara Khitay 
tax-collectors and raising the banner of dfihad 
against the infidels; in the words of Ibn al-Athir, xi, 
248, he rebelled “out of zeal for the dignity of his 
throne and for the faith’’. The Kara Khitay in turn 
now supported Tekish’s younger brother and earlier 
rival for the throne, Sultan Shah, and helped him 
to seize several towns in northern Khurasan (576/ 
1181). In the last decades of the 6th/izth century 
and the opening years of the 7th/i3th century, the 
Kara Khitay aided Tekish and his son and sucsessor 
'Ala 1 Al-DIn Muhammad in their rivalry with the 
Ghurids of Afghanistan [q.v.] ; thus in 594/1198 the 
Gur-Khan sent an army across the Oxus to recover 
the vassal city of Balkh from the Ghurids; the Kara 
Khitay were, however, defeated, and this led to 
recriminations between them and the Kh"arazm- 
Shah. 

After his eventual crushing of the Ghurids, ‘Ala 3 
al-DIn Muhammad had ambitions to extend Kh w 5 raz- 
mian control jver the whole of Transoxania and to 
reduce the last vestiges of Karakhanid rule there. 
This necessarily involved clashing with the Kara 
Khitay suzerains of the province. A general revolt 
flared up in eastern Turkestan amongst the Giir- 
Khans’ Muslim vassals, and it was on the crest of 
these disorders that the Nayman Mongol Kiidliig rose 
to power there after his flight westwards before 
Cingiz Khan [g.v.]. The last Karakhanid ruler in 
Samarkand, ‘Uthman Khan b. Ibrahim (600/1204- 
608/1212), attempted to throw off Kara Khitay 


control, offended by the Giir-Kh&n’s refusal to grant 
him the hand of a daughter in marriage; but he had 
his capital temporarily occupied by a Kara Khitay 
force (probably in 606/1209-10), and the marriage in 
fact later took place. ‘Uthman Khan then allied with 
the Kh*arazm-Shah to defeat the Kar 5 Khitay near 
Talas in 607/1210, and although the Gur-Khan 
defeated Kuiliig, the appearance of a Mongol force 
under Cingiz’s general Kubilay Noyan compelled him 
to come to terms with Kiitliig (608/1211) and to 
surrender; he remained as nominal ruler only, and 
died two years later. Thus for a brief while, before 
the arrival of Cingiz in the west, the Kara Khitay 
dominions were partitioned between the fiercely 
anti-Muslim KiiSliig in Kashgharia and the Semi- 
refiye, and the Kh w arazm-Shah in Transoxania. The 
remaining members of the Kara Khitay horde must 
have been caught up in the armies of the Mongols. 

However, their rule was perpetuated indirectly in 
one corner of the eastern Islamic world. Shortly after 
the collapse of 608/1211, one of the Kara Khitay 
commanders called Barak IJidjib entered the service 
of the Kh w arazm-Shahs and eventually founded the 
principality of the Kutlugh-Khanids in Kirman; see 
burAk hadjib, Zambaur, Manuel, 237, and Witt¬ 
fogel and Feng, 626, 655-7. 

Bibliography: The chief Muslim sources 
include Ibn al-Athir. Djuwaynl and the standard 
Saldjuk sources [e.g., Rawandi, Bundarl) for the 
establishment of Kara Khitay power in Trans¬ 
oxania, and Djuwaynl again and DiuzdianI for the 
later phases. Some of the relevant Chinese sources 
were translated in E. Bretschneider, Mediaeval 
researches from eastern Asiatic sources, London 1910, 
i, 208-35, but the Chinese sources are utilized 
directly by K. A. Wittfogel and FSng Chia-Shfing, 
History of Chinese society : Liao (907-1125), in 
Trans. American Philisophical Society, N.S. xxxvi 
(Philadelphia 1946), 619-74. 

For other secondary sources, see W. Barthold, 
Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion *, 323 ff.; 
idem, Histoire des Turcs d'Asie centrale, 94-101; 
idem, Four studies on the history of Central Asia, i. 
A short history of Turkestan, 26-30, History of the 
Semirechyi 100-8;, J. Marquart, Osttiirkische 
Dialektstudien, 2. Vber das Volkstum der Komanen, 
in Abh. G6tt. Gesell. der Wiss., Phil.-Hist. Kl., N.S. 
xiii/i (1914); R. Grousset, L’empire des steppes 4 , 
219-22; C. E. Bosworth, in Cambridge history of 
Iran, v, 147-50, 187 ff. (C. E. Bosworth) 

KARA KIRGIZ see kirgiz]. 

KARA-KOL (Turkish “black lake”), karakul, 
the name of various lakes in Central Asia and of a 
modern town in the Uzbek SSR. 

The best-known lake is that lying at the western 
extremity of the Zarafshan River in Soghdia (modern 
Uzbekistan), midway between Bukhara and Cardjuy 
(mediaeval Amul-i Shatt. see amul. 2). The basin in 
which it lay was known as the Samdjan basin, see 
Istakhrl. 315, and Ibn Hawkal, ed. Kramers, 485, 
tr. Kramers and Wiet, 466. In NarshakhTs Ta’rikh-i 
Bukhara, ed. Schefer, 17, tr. Frye, 19, the lake is 
given both the Turkish name of Kara-Kol and the 
Iranian one of Bargin-farakh “extensive basin”, and 
is said to have been 20 farsakhs long by one farsakh 
wide. 

In history, this lake has been identified with the 
kara kOl mentioned in the Old Turkish Orkhon in¬ 
scriptions (8th century), Kiiltigin N 2, where it is 
described as the scene of a battle between the Tiu- 
kiu or Eastern Turks under the prince Kiiltigin and 
| the rebellious Az people (possibly the Ttirgesh), cf. 
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V. Thomsen, Alttilrkische Inschriften aus der Mongolei, 
in ZDMG, lxxvii (1924), 154, and T. Tekin, A gram¬ 
mar of Orkhon Turkic, Bloomington, Indiana 1968, 
270. The lake was a celebrated wintering-place for 
migrating wildfowl, and therefore much frequented 
by hunters and fishermen. The Mongol princes 
Caghatay and Ogedey wintered there in 619-20/ 
1222-3 (Djuwaynl-Boyle, i, 140), and the TImurid 
Ulugh Beg apparently hunted there periodically 
(Barthold, Ulugh-Beg, in Four studies on the history 
of Central Asia, tr. T. and V. Minorsky, ii, 134). After 
the Tsarist Russian conquest of the Khanate of 
Bukhara in the late 19th century, a Fort Karakul 
was built to command the Cardiuv-Bukhara road, 
and a modern town has now grown up there. 

The steppelands and pastures of the Kara-K 61 
basin are especially famed as the original habitat of 
the Karakul breed of sheep, whose lambs produce a 
glossy, tightly-curled, rich black fur, commercially 
known as Persian lamb, and used for making Astra¬ 
khan fur; the full-grown sheep produce dark-coloured 
wool for carpet making. The Soviet Central Asian 
republics, Afghanistan and Persia are today impor¬ 
tant breeders of this sheep and exporters of its fur. 

Other lakes with this toponym of Kara-Kol are 
found in the Pamirs (Tadzhik SSR) and in the 
mediaeval region of Semirechye near the Isik-Kol 
(cf. Barthold, in Four studies, i, 88, 91). 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
given in the article, see Barthold, Turkestan down 
to the Mongol invasion*, 118, 455; Marquart, 
Wehrot und Arang, 8r, 85; Ifudud al- l alam, tr. 
Minorsky, 302. (C. E. Bosworth) 

KARA-KOYUNLU, Turkish dynasty which 
ruled over parts of Eastern Anatolia, 'Irak, al-Dja- 
zlra, and most of Iran, also known as the Bar&nl 
(BSrSnlu). It is not known why the dynasty was given 
this name. The Kara-Koyunlu tribe was undoubtedly 
a sub-tribe ( oba ) of the Oghuz. Minorsky’s claim that 
this sub-tribe belonged to the Yiwa is probably true 
{The Clan of the Qara Qoyunlu rulers, in KOprulil 
Artnagam, Istanbul 1953, 391-5). The political 
achievements of the dynasty led many tribes to enter 
the service of the Kara-Koyunlu, notably the Sa'dlu 
(NakhdjivJn region), the Dukharlu (Erzurum- 
Bayburt region), the Alpaghut and AghaS Eri 
(Mar'ash region), the Baharlu (Hamadan region 
during the reign of Diihan Shah), the Karamanlu 
(Gandja and Barda'a region), the Djakirlu (Ardabil 
region) and the Aylnlu. Besides these, a large com¬ 
munity known as Kara Ulus was also subject to the 
Kara-Koyunlu. Subsequently, these tribes took 
service with the Ak-K°yunlu and later with the 
Safawids. During the Mongol period, the Kara- 
Koyunlu’s winter quarters were in the Mosul region, 
and their grazing grounds in the Van region (probably 
Ardjish), and they were subject to the Uyrat. When 
the Sutayll occupied most of the eastern and south¬ 
eastern Anatolian territories belonging to the Uyrat 
in 737/1337, the Kara-Koyunlu became their vassals. 
PIr Mufeammad of the Sutayll was killed in 751/1350 
by Husayn Beg, son of Tay Bugha, one of his amirs, 
who succeeded to his position. However, before long, 
he too was killed by Amir Bayram Khodia (752/ 
1351), man who was responsible for bringing the 
Kara-Koyunlu on to the stage of history. Although 
he failed to capture Mosul from Ordu Bugha, Husayn 
Beg’s nephew, he succeeded in assuming the leader¬ 
ship of the group without much difficulty. Before 
long, however, Bayram Khodia did capture Mosul, 
where he appointed Berdi Khodia. his brother, as 
governor. Bayram Khodja, like the DiyUrbakr 


governors of the Mongols, lived in the Mosul area in 
winter and moved to the Mush-Akhlat region, and 
sometimes to Erzurum, in summer. Most of the local 
dynasties in the above-mentioned regions had been 
made either his sillies or vassals, but although 
defeated, Malik Man$ur, the Artukid ruler of Mardln, 
refused to recognize Bayram Khodja’s suzerainty, 
and complained to Sultan Uways, the Djalayir ruler, 
about him. Thereupon Sultan Uways left Baghdad 
in the spring of 767/1366, took Mosul from Berdi 
KhOdja, and after passing the month of Ramadan in 
Mardln, marched against Bayram Khodia. who was 
with his forces on the plain of Mush. Defeating the 
amir of the Kar 5 -Koyunlu there, Sultan Uways 
went to Tabriz by way of Kara Kilise (Agri). After 
this defeat, Bayram Khodja seems to have become 
one of the tribute-paying vassals of Uways. Never¬ 
theless, the Kara-Koyunlu beg continued his activi¬ 
ties by besieging Mosul, which probably belonged to 
Uways, in 773/1371, and by capturing Sindjar in 
the next year. 

When the Djalaylrid ruler died in the same year 
(744/1372), Bayram Khodja severed his ties of vassal- 
age, and, taking advantage of the situation, added 
Siirmeli, Ala Kilise, Khoy, Nakhdiivan and some 
other places to his territory. However, Shavkh 
Husayn, successor to Uways, and particularly c Adil 
Aka, who held the real power, were not prepared to 
overlook his activities, and the Kara-Koyunlu ac¬ 
cepted vassalage under lighter conditions (779/1377). 
When Bayram KhCdja died in 782/1380, the territory 
extending from Mosul to Erzurum was directly 
subject to the Kara-Koyunlu. 

Bayram Khodja was succeeded by his nephew 
Kara Mebmed, an energetic and capable amir. He 
gained an overwhelming victory against the Djalayir 
army, which met him near Nakhdjivan in 784/1382 
under the command of Shah-zada Shavkh C A 1 I of the 
Djalaylrs and PIr c Ali Bar Beg. Both the Djalayir 
prince and the other commander were killed in the 
battle. This victory increased Kara Mebmed’s status, 
and secured the Djalayir throne for Abmad, who 
probably married Kara Mebmed’s daughter after 
this event. His vassalage to the Djalaylrs came to 
an end with the murder of Sultan Husayn. After a 
series of successes—forcing the ruler of Dia'bar. 
Doger Salim Beg, to take refuge with the Mamluk 
sultan for robbing the pilgrims of Mosul; besieging 
Mardln; defeating Malik c Isa of the Artukids and 
marrying his daughter; defeating the Ak-Koyunlu 
with their ally Mutahhar, the ruler of Erzindjan, and 
compelling them to enter the service of Kadi Burhan 
al-DIn—Kara Mebmed defended his country hero¬ 
ically against the attacks of Timur in 789/1387. In 
fact, taking advantage of Timur’s return to Trans- 
oxania, he captured Tabriz the next year. After 
leaving troops to guard Tabriz, returning to eastern 
Anatolia, he was faced with the opposition of PIr 
Hasan Beg, one of the amirs in his service. PIr 
Hasan was the son of Husayn Beg, who had been 
killed by Bayram KhSdia. and he had distinguished 
himself particularly in the battles with Timur. 
Encouraged by this, and determined to avenge his 
father, he severed his ties of allegiance to Kara 
Mebmed and attempted to capture his principality. 
His venture was successful; in a battle (Rabi c II 
791/April 1389) Pir Hasan killed Kara Mebmed 
and seized the principality. According to some 
Mamluk historians (Ibn al-Furat, al-'Aynl) Pir 
Hasan (Kar 5 Hasan in their works) was Kara 
Mebmed’s nephew, but this is not confirmed by 
other sources. 
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PIr Hasan Beg’s rule did not last long, and an 
important part of the Kara-Koyunlu Turcomans 
gathered round MI$r Khodja, one of the sons of Kara 
Mehmed, and continued the struggle. But it soon 
became apparent that M!$r Khodja was a man of 
weak character, and he was replaced by his brother 
Kara Yusuf. The bitter fighting between Kara 
Yusuf and PIr Hasan led to heavy losses on both 
sides. Finally, Doger Salim Beg intervened and 
stopped the hostilities. Although the death of Pir 
Hasan (793/1391) saved Kara Yusuf from his enemy, 
shortly afterwards he had to resume fighting with 
his son Husayn Beg. The rule of Kara Yusuf coincided 
with the expansion of Timur’s operations in the 
Middle East. Like his father, Kara Yusuf opposed 
Timur and tried to defend his country against his 
attacks. Taking advantage of Timur’s departure, he 
captured Tabriz several times, and took prisoner 
Atlamlsh, governor of Awnik and one of Timur’s 
commanders, and sent him to Egypt {797/1395). 
However, when Timur started invading Anatolia, 
Yusuf Beg was obliged to take refuge with Bayezid I 
[q.v .1 (802/1400). In fact, Bayezld’s offer of shelter 
to the Kara-Koyunlu Beg was one of Timur’s pretexts 
for opening hostilities against the Ottoman ruler. 
When Timur entered Ottoman territory, Kara 
Yusuf left Anatolia (805/1402) and went to ‘Irak, 
where he helped Sultan Ahmad to suppress his son’s 
revolt, but upon Sultan Ahmad’s failure to keep his 
word, he attacked Baghdad (805/1403). Defeated in 
battle by the superior forces of Timur’s grandsons, 
he went to Damascus by the desert route. Kara 
Yusuf and Djalaylr Aljmad were imprisoned in Da¬ 
mascus on the order of the Mamluk sultan, who sen¬ 
tenced them to death shortly afterwards, but Shavkh. 
the governor of Damascus, ignored his command. 

The Mamluk sultan’s treatment of the refugees 
was due to pressure exerted by TImQr. Before re¬ 
turning to his homeland for good, TImQr wanted to 
be sure that these two minor enemies of his, partic¬ 
ularly Kara Yusuf, would not give his commanders 
and grandchildren any trouble in the future. In fact, 
if Sharaf al-DIn ‘All’s words are true, Timur said to 
Amir Doladay, commander of the fortress of Awnik, 
who had come to bid him farewell: “Don’t worry 
about Djalaylr Sultan Ahmad, because he has been 
assimilated by the Tadjiks; but watch Kara Yusuf 
closely, because he is a Turcoman”. The refusal of 
Shavkh. governor of Damascus, to carry out the 
order for their execution had nothing to do with 
protecting the honour of the Mamluk state, but was 
the outcome of his own political aims. He released 
the prisoners, supplying them with provisions in 
807/1405, by which time Timur had returned to 
Samarkand. 

Shaykh, accompanied by Kara Yusuf, advanced 
on Cairo. Although he won the first battle, in which 
he followed the advice of the Kara-Koyunlu Beg, he 
suffered defeat in a second, because most of his 
amirs had defected, and he was forced to return to 
Damascus with a small force, consisting mainly of 
the Turcomans of Kara Yusuf (807/1405). Kara 
Yusuf returned to his homeland in eastern Anatolia 
at the beginning of the next year, contrary to the 
wish of Shavkh. Shams al-DIn, amir of Bidlis, 
provided him with all the supplies he needed. That 
‘Umar and Abu Bakr MIrza, grandsons of Timur, 
who had been appointed rulers over Adharbaydjan. 
Arran, 'Irak-i ‘Arab and eastern Anatolia, were in¬ 
competent administrators and rivals, was a fortunate 
circumstance for the Kara Koyunlu beg. By his 
victories over ‘Izz al-DIn Shir, amir of Van and 


Hakkarl, and Doladay, who was made the commander 
of the fortress of Awnik by Timur, he regained his 
territories in eastern Anatolia (809/1406). His 
victories over Abu Bakr MIrza, Timur’s grandson, 
first in the Nakhdiivan area (2 Diumada I 809/15 
Oct. 1406) and later at Sard Rud near Tabriz (16 
Dhu’l-Ka‘da/13 April 1408) secured Adharbaydjan. 
He followed this by capturing Sultaniyya and 
Hamadan, then internationally important commer¬ 
cial centres. Kara Yusuf’s unexpected successes 
aroused the envy of the Djalaylr Sultan Ahmad and 
many other amirs, especially as it was mainly as a 
result of his achievements that Sultan Ahmad 
became the ruler of ‘Iraki-i ‘Arab and Khuzistan. 
What is more, when in prison in Damascus, they had 
agreed that Adharbaydjan be given to the Kara- 
Koyunlu and ‘Irak-i ‘Arab to Sultan Ahmad. In 
fact, the Djalayir ruler had become the adopted 
father of Pir Budak, Kara Yusuf’s son born in 
Damascus. A battle fought between these two 
former allies at the village of Asad near Tabriz (28 
Rabi‘ II 813/30 August 1410) ended in the defeat and 
capture of Sultan Ahmad, who was later put to 
death. His territories in ‘Irak i ‘Arab were incorpo¬ 
rated into the lands of the Kara-Koyunlu, under the 
command of Shah Mehmed, Kara Yusuf’s son. His 
other son, Pir Budak, was declared sultan of the 
Kara-Koyunlu (814/1411). Letters bore the title 
Sulfan Pir Budak Khan yarllghidin ... Abu Na$r 
Yusuf Bahadur Noyan sozumiiz, and copper and 
silver coins were struck to commemorate the event. 

Kara Yusuf’s successive achievements were 
watched with growing concern by Shah Rukh, the 
Caghatayid ruler and Shaykh, the ruler of Egypt. In 
a short space of time, he had leapt from the modest 
level of a tribal chief to the exalted position of ruler 
of a large country. From around this time onwards, 
i->hah Rukh in particular encouraged Kara Yuluk 
‘Othman, the Ak-Koyunlu ruler of Amid, Urfa and 
Kamakh, the Shlrvan-Shah Shaykh Ibrahim and 
others, in hostility towards Kara Yusuf. The alliance 
of the Shlrvan-Shah Shaykh Ibrahim with Arlat 
SayyidI Ahmad, the ruler of ShakI, and Kostendil 
(Constantine), the Georgian king, against the Kara- 
Koyunlu ruler, was also related to this situation. But 
in a battle fought on the banks of the river Kur, 
they were heavily defeated (Ramadan 814/December 
1412); while Shavkh Ibrahim managed to save 
himself by paying a heavy ransom, the Georgian 
king was put to death. 

The Kara-Koyunlu territory in Anatolia covered 
the Erzindjan area in the north, and the Mardln 
area in the south. Kara Yusuf had captured Erzindjan 
from Shaykh Hasan, grandson of Mutahhar (813/ 
1410), and Mardln from Malik $alilj of the Artukids 
(812/1409). However, the Kara-Koyunlu border 
could be extended no further in that direction 
because of the resistance of Kara Yiiliik ‘Othman 
Beg of the Ak-Koyunlu. Although Kara Yusuf 
defeated this stubborn enemy many times, and even 
forced him to take refuge with the Mamluks, he was 
never able to subdue him. Besides this, Kara Yusuf’s 
trespassing into Mamluk territory in an effort to 
catch Kara Yuluk, and the plunder and destruction 
he caused there, gave rise to hostilities between the 
two states. Deeply concerned that Kara Yusuf, 
whom he knew well, would some day be a cause of 
serious danger, Shavkh felt compelled to support 
the Ak-Koyunlu Beg secretly. Returning to Mardln 
from Mamluk territory (November-December 1418), 
Kara Yusuf met with an unexpected disaster, the 
death of his favourite son Pir Budak; his death was 
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a source of deep sorrow to his father, who had 
returned to Tabriz. Shaykh could not forget the 
destruction wreaked on his territory by the Kara- 
Koyunlu and the threatening letter he had received 
from Kara Yusuf and started preparing for war, 
although he was suffering from gout at the time and 
had to be carried. When he received the news of 
Shah Rukh’s attack on Karri Yusuf, he cancelled his 
war preparations. 

Shah Ruldi, who had brought under his rule the 
great part of the empire founded by his father 
Timur, would not tolerate Adjiarbaydjan, and in 
particular, a part of c Irak-i ‘Adjam, remaining under 
the rule of Kara Yusuf. He had already made a 
number of attempts to crush him in 812/1409 and 
817/1414, but had not been able to carry these 
through because of family squabbles. Peace negoti¬ 
ations came to nothing. Shah Rukh demanded that 
Kara Yusuf return the cities of Sultaniyya and 
Kazwln and agree to be his vassal. The Kara- 
Koyunlu ruler refused, and set out from Tabriz, his 
capital, to meet the Caghatayid ruler. The news 
terrified the Caghatayid army of 200,000 horsemen, 
although Kara Yusuf’s forces consisted of 50,000 
horsemen at the most. As the historian Hafiz-i Abru 
noted, everyone from the Caghatayid ruler down to 
the lowest-ranking soldier was doubtful of victory. 
Their fears turned to joy at the news of the death of 
the Kara-Koyunlu ruler. In fact, Kara Yusuf had 
become seriously ill on his departure from Tabriz, 
but had insisted on being carried on a stretcher. His 
condition worsened when he was two leagues from 
Udjan, and he died soon after (7 Dhu’l-Ka'da 823/13 
November 1420). 

Kara YOsuf’s greatness transformed the Kara- 
Koyunlu dynasty. When he returned home in 807/ 
1405, he and his retinue were in a miserable state, but 
at his death he left his successors a large country ex¬ 
tending from Erzindjan to Kazwln and from Shirvan 
to Basra. He was buried at Ardjish, but the site of 
his lavishly-constructed tomb and zawiya has not 
been found. 

The panic caused by the death of their ruler and 
the arrival of the Caghatayid army was short lived. 
Most of the Kara-Koyunlu rallied around Iskandar, 
one of Kara Yusuf’s sons, who was known for his 
bravery. Iskandar defeated Kara Yiiliik of the Ak- 
Koyunlu, who had attacked Mardin (Rabi c II 824/ 
April 1421). This victory caused dismay among the 
forces of Shah Rukh, then camped along the river 
Aras, but it raised the morale of the Kara-Koyunlu 
so much that they started preparing an army of 
30-40,000 men for battle with SJiah Ruldi on the 
Alashgird plain between Erzurum and Agrl. Knowing 
that elephants were employed in the Caghatayid 
army, they trained their horses against elephants 
made of mud. Shah Rujdi would have preferred not 
to cross the shores of Lake Van and to return to 
Adharbaydjan, but on the request of Kara Yiiliik 
and some local amirs he resolved to march against 
the Kara-Koyunlu. The three-day battle (29-30 
Radjab and 1 Sha'ban 824/30-31 July and 1 August 
1421) fought on the Alashgird plain ended in victory 
for Shah Rujdi thanks to the numerical superiority 
of his forces. He could not, however, find anybody 
among his sons, amirs or others, worthy to be ap¬ 
pointed as governor of Adjiarbaydjan (which made 
him an object of satire by some poets); no-one would 
accept the position for fear of Iskandar. The Cagha¬ 
tayid ruler therefore returned to Khurasan, leaving 
Adjiarbaydjan to its former owners. Although 
Tabriz was occupied by Isfahan, brother of Iskandar, 


who had commanded the left flank of the Kara- 
Koyunlu army in the battle of Alasjigird, he evacu¬ 
ated the city and withdrew to the Pasin plain when 
he heard that Iskandar was on his way. Some time 
later he went to seek his fortune in ‘Irak-i ‘Arab. 

Iskandar spent the years 825/1422 and 827/1424 
punishing the amirs of Hakkari and Bidlis who had 
betrayed him by becoming vassals to SJiah Rukh, and 
annexing Van, Akhlat and Mush. Attacking the 
Shirvan Shah Khalil Allah, one of the vassals of Shah 
Rukli, in 831/1428, he plundered his territory, and in 
the next year captured Sultaniyya, Zandjan, Kazwln 
and Abhar, which were subject to Shah Rukh. Con¬ 
cerned at these exploits, the Caghatayid ruler 
marched into Adjiarbaydjan with a large army. A 
two-day battle (17-18 Dhu^-Hididia 832/17-18 
September, 1429) fought at Salmas ended in a 
Caghatayid victory. In spite of this, SJiah Rukh 
realized that he would never be able to wipe out the 
Kara-Koyunlu; he therefore appointed Abu Sa‘Id, 
the youngest son of Kara Yusuf, as amir of Adhar¬ 
baydjan and returned home in the spring of 833/ 
1430. Before long, Iskandar seized his brother and 
put him to death. His relationships with his other 
brothers were also strained. Sliah Mebmed had broken 
off relations with his family after he had become 
ruler of Baghdad, while Isfahan, refusing to be 
subject to Iskandar, went to ‘Irak-i ‘Arab and 
captured one by one the cities in the territory of the 
ineffective and foolish Shah Mehmed. Finally cap¬ 
turing Baghdad in 836/1433, he effectively robbed 
his brother of all his lands. As for Djihan, whose fief 
was around Lake Van, he resented his brother’s 
hostile attitude towards him. Through opening 
hostilities against his brother in 837/1433-34, he 
became, like Isfahan, a vassal of Shah Ruldi. The 
acquisition of these two vassals prompted SJj 5 h 
Rujdi to carry out the third Adjiarbaydjan expedi¬ 
tion, despite the opposition of most of his amirs, 
allied to the bitter complaints of the Shirvan Sliah, 
whose territories had been devastated (838/1434). 
Iskandar probably knew nothing definite of Djihan 
SJiah’s action. 

Calling Djihan SJiah to his presence at Rayy in 
838/1434, Sliah Ruldi declared him the head of the 
Kara-Koyunlu and sent a large army against Iskan¬ 
dar. Withdrawing towards Erzurum, Iskandar met 
the forces of Kara Yiiliik ‘OthmJn of the Ak-Koyunlu, 
defeated him in a bloody battle, and took refuge in 
Ottoman territory when pursued by the forces of 
the Timurids. Iskandar probably thought that he 
could deal with Djihan SJiah as easily as he did 
with Abu Sa‘id, but he suffered defeat near Tabriz 
(841/1438) and took shelter in the impregnable 
fortress of Allndjak, which housed his family and 
treasury. Besieged by Djihan Shah, Iskandar could 
hope only for military aid from Egypt, but the news 
of the death of Sultan Barsbay was received at 
Erzindjan and the Egyptian force returned. Iskandar 
was murdered one night by his son SJiah Kubad 
(841/1438). He was one of the most courageous 
rulers of his time, and few were able to withstand 
him. It was mainly through his courage that he was 
able to rule his country for 18 years. However, he 
was devoid of political wisdom, a deficiency which 
led to the destruction of his lands, the misery of 
his people, and the sad end of his reign. 

During the reign of Djihan SJiah (843-72/1439-67), 
the Kara-Koyunlu territory grew into a large empire 
and enjoyed its most brilliant phase. O11 the death 
of Isfahan in 84R/1445, Djihan SJiah annexed ‘Irak-i 
‘Arab (849/1446), and taking advantage of the death 
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in 850/1447 of Shah Rukh, whose vassal he was, he 
attacked the cities of Sultaniyya and Kazwin, Not 
content with these victories, he later took the cities 
of Rayy and Isfahan and the regions of Fars and 
Kirman. Although his Khurasan expedition failed, 
mainly because of the revolt of his son Hasan 'All 
in 862/1458, he signed a treaty of firm friendship 
with Abu Sa'Id of the Ttmurids, and thereby obtained 
confirmation of his sovereignty over the territories 
he had gained from the Caghatayid. Diihan Shah had 
reached the height of his achievements, and was the 
bearer of such titles as khan, khakan and sultan. 
During his reign, the Kara-Koyunlu territory had 
become one of the major Islamic powers. Parallel to 
his renown as a ruler, the political, military and 
administrative organization of his state also reached a 
high level of development. Culture and learning 
were encouraged by Diihan Shah, who was also a 
great builder. A highly cultured man, he wrote 
poems in Turkish and Persian under the pseudonym 
of Hakihi. 

Diihan Shah’s expedition against Uzun Hasan Beg 
of the Ak-Koyunlu ended in disaster through his 
own carelessness. He and his son Muhammad! were 
killed, while another son, Yusuf, was blinded (872/ 
1467). His son Pir Budak had been put to death 
earlier (870/1466) for rising against his father. His 
son Hasan 'Ail, who was in prison, was therefore 
placed on the Kara-Koyunlu throne. Deficient in 
intelligence and weak in character, he could not 
hope to hold out against Uzun Hasan Beg. In fact, 
he was defeated by him at Marand, and had to take 
refuge under Abu Sa'Id, whom he had called to his 
aid. When Abu Sa'Id was also defeated, Hasan ‘All 
fled towards Hamadan, but killed himself when he 
realized that he could not avoid capture (Shawwal 
873/April 1469). Although his brother Yusuf, who 
had been blinded, was taken to Pars and placed on 
the throne by the begs of the Baharlu, he was put to 
death by Ughurlu Mebmed, son of Uzun Hasan Beg, 
in 874/1469. In that year all the Kara-Koyunlu 
territories passed into the hands of the Ak-Koyunlu, 
and Kara-Koyunlu power virtually came to an end. 

The organization of the Kara-Koyunlu state was 
a continuation of that of the Djalaylrids. The fact 
that the last members of the dynasty, as well as 
some tribal begs, had such names as Yar ‘All, Pir 'All, 
Hasan ‘All, Husayn 'All and 'AH Sheker may be taken 
as evidence of the existence of a tendency towards 
Shl'ism among the Kara-Koyunlu. Moreover it is 
said that Isfahan (Ispend) had coins struck on behalf 
of the Twelve Imams. On the other hand, the names 
of the Four Caliphs appear on the coins belonging to 
the reign of Djihan Shah, and no contemporary 
historian has any record of his having had any incli¬ 
nations towards Shl'ism. The tombstones carved in 
the form of rams that can now be seen in eastern Ana¬ 
tolia and Iran were normally erected in memory of men 
famed for their bravery and gallantry; some of these 
tombstones certainly belong to the Kara-Koyunlu. 

Bibliography: Siimer, Kara-Koyunlular, 
(T.T.K.), i, Ankara 1967. (Full references in the 
forthcoming vol. ii). (F. SCmer) 

$ ARA-KHM [see Karaicum] 

KARA MAHMtJD pasha, ISHgODRALi, BU- 
shatl! (ca. 1155-1211/1742-96), and important 

representative of the powerful north Al¬ 
banian a'-yan family of the Bushatll (Turkish: 
Budjatll), which achieved local prominence in the 
mid-i2th/i8th century as holders of large mukd(a c dt. 
This family was able, between 1163/1750 and 1247/ 
1831, to maintain itself in control of the sandjdk of ! 


Ishkodra (Iskenderiye, Scutari, Skadar, the present 
Shkoder) and the surrounding territories as a here¬ 
ditary quasi-principality. 

The origins of the Bushatll remain debatable; 
amongst other traditions, that of their alleged descent 
from Stanisha, the rebellious brother of the vladiha 
Gjuragj, who, in the aftermath of the battle of 
Ljeshkopolje (865/1461), settled in the village of 
Bushat, may be balanced by a claim (unsubstanti¬ 
ated) to a Venetian origin, while Kara Mahmud 
ascribed to himself, at a critical point in his career 
(1201/1787), descent from Skanderbeg. Be that as 
it may, from the later 9th/i5th until the end of the 
nth/i7th century, the Bushatll are found as sandidk- 
beyis of Ishkodra. For example, ca. 1015/1604 a 
certain Tahir Bey Bushatll is found engaged as an 
auxiliary of the pasha against the Klimenti. After a 
period of confusion during the first half of the 12th/ 
18th century, GhazI Mebmed Pasha, the restorer of 
Bushatll power in Ishkodra, and the founder of 
their fortunes as a c yan, succeeded from ca. 1163/ 
1750 in eliminating all opposition to his rule. On 
his death (15 Djumada ’l-awwal 1189/14 July 1775 
—not, as commonly stated, in 1184/1770 or 1193/ 
1779 . or, as stated in El* i, 657, in 1211/1796), power 
passed briefly to his eldest son, Mustafa, and then 
(1190/1776) to his second son, Mahmud, who came 
rapidly to exercise "presque impun6ment une auto¬ 
rite souveraine dans ce pays” (Capriate, Venetian 
consul at Durazzo (Durres), 1782). 

As sandjak-beyi of Ishkodra, with the honorary 
rank of mirmirdn, Kara Mahmud Pasha found it 
possible to profit from the internal weakness of the 
Ottoman state and its involvement in successive 
wars with Russia and Austria, by reducing to 
obedience much of northern and central Albania, 
and engaging in incessant warfare with, e.g., Okhrlll 
Ahmed Pasha to the east and the much better- 
known Tepedelenli ‘All Pasha to the south. With the 
walls of Bosnia, to the north, Kara Mahmud Pasha 
also came into conflict, establishing his control over 
the fortresses of Podghoridja (Podgorica) and 
Ishpuzi (Spuz). Internally, he consolidated his 
power by an alliance with the highland Malisors and 
by an economic policy of encouraging trade—espe¬ 
cially Venetian trade—through Ishkodra. Like his 
father, he drew considerable financial advantage 
from this commerce. 

It was believed in Istanbul—and possibly with 
reason—that the authority of the kadis had lapsed 
and that the Sharing was no longer enforced in the 
territories under Kara Mahmud Pasha’s control. The 
Porte, accordingly, declared him a rebel, sending 
(1199/1784-5) an expedition under the kapudan 
pasha Djeza’irli Hasan Pasha [?.».]; Kara Mahmud 
Pasha was forced to surrender, but was pardoned 
and reinstated as sandidk-beyi of Ishkodra. Shortly 
afterwards (1785) he invaded Montenegro, and at 
the same time began to intrigue with Austria against 
the sultan in exchange for a promise of recognition 
as an independent ruler, an act which may have 
precipitated an unsuccessful second Ottoman expe¬ 
dition against him in 1200-1/1786-7, led by Tepe¬ 
delenli ‘All Pasha and the wall of Rumili, Aydoslu 
Mebmed Pasha. Pardoned once more, in exchange 
for his rendering military assistance against Austria, 
and after having demonstrated his loyalty to the 
sultan by effecting the massacre of an Austrian 
mission under Brugnard in Sha'ban 1202/May 1788, 
Kara Mahmud Pasha was invested with the titular 
wdlilih of Anatolia and appointed commander 
( ser l asker ) of the Ottoman forces assembled at Yefii- 
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pazar (1204/1789). The following year he acted as 
sePasker at Widin, but was soon once more in revolt, 
being now dismissed from command. 

Returned to Ishkodra, Kara Mahmud Pasha 
resisted successfully the new sultan, Selim III, who 
in 1208/1793 sent against him the wall of Rumili, 
Ebu Bekir Pasha. A further attempt to remove him, 
made by Tepedelenli ‘All Pasha, in 1209/1794, was 
also unsuccessful. 

During these years Kara Mahmud Pasha had also 
engaged in hostilities with the njegoS Petar I Petrovii 
of Montenegro in a futile effort to bring the Monte¬ 
negrins under his control. In the second of two ex¬ 
peditions undertaken against them in 1211-12/1796, 
Kara Mahmud Pasha’s force was routed and he 
himself slain (Rabi‘ I 1211/September 1796) in 
circumstances which are commemorated by the 
Montenegrin epic ballad Pjesen. His head was for 
long preserved in a church at Cetinje; his body was 
eventually buried at Podgorica. 

There is no doubt that, compared with e.g. 
Tepedelenli 'All Pasha, the importance of the 
Bushatli family in general, and of Kara Mahmud 
Pasha in particular, for the history of the Balkan 
a c yanate of the i8th-igth centuries, has been under¬ 
estimated. Recent attempts, however, to read into 
the activities of Jiara Mahmud Pasha an Albanian 
proto-national significance should perhaps be 
treated with considerable reserve. 
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Bushatllive . . ., Tirane 1964. For further references 
to Albanian historiography see Nagi, Pashalleku..., 
319-21, and K. Bozhori and V. Koka, Historio- 


grafia Shqiptare gjate 25 vjeteve le pushtetit popullor, 
in Studime Historike, xxiii (1969), 72, n. 6. 

The official and private correspondence of the 
Bushatli family survives in part in the Albanian 
State Archives (see Selami Pulaha, Matlriaux 
documentaires en langue osmano-turque des archives 
albanaises . . ., in Studia Albanica, iii/i (1966), 
187-98. For a Ms. once belonging to the family 
see J. Blaskovid, Arabische, Turkische und Per- 
sische Hss. der Universitatsbibliothek in Bratislava, 
no. 569. A few notices of what are doubtless far 
more extensive Basvekalet Ar$ivi materials have 
been provided by I. H. Uzungar$ih and S. J. Shaw, 
in their works indicated above; a number of 
Turkish documents (sidjills preserved in the 
Oriental Institute, Sarajevo) relating to Kara 
Mahmud Pasha have been utilized by M. Spaho, 
Skadarski mutesarif Mahmud Pa$a Bu$atlija 
prema turskim dokumentima, in Istoriski Zapisi, 
xx/3 (1963), 669-81. (C. J. Heywood) 

KARA MU$TAFA PA SH A, merzifonlu, mak- 
tOl, Ottoman Grand Vizier. 

According to the “official” Ottoman accounts 
(e.g., Rashid, Td'rikhj 1 , i, 430), Kara Mustafa Pasha 
was of Turkish origin, born in 1044/1634-5 into the 
Anatolian “feudal gentry”, his father, whose name 
is given in this tradition as Urudj Beg (but as Hasan 
Agha in S‘ 0 , iv, 402), being a member of the a’ydn-i 
sipahiyan and one of those who fell in the siege of 
Baghdad by Murad IV in 1048/1638. A friendship 
was said to have existed between his father and 
Kopriilii Mebmed Pasha [q.v.], in whose household, 
accordingly, the son was brought up, educated with 
Kopriilu’s own son, Ahmed. 

The relationship thus apparently established be¬ 
tween the house of Kopriilu and Kata Mustafa 
certainly determined, in large measure, the latter’s 
subsequent political career, but other, and often 
conflicting, accounts of his origins and early years 
have survived from the time preceding his nomination 
to the Grand Vizierate in 1087/1676. According to a 
report prepared for the French ambassador de 
Nointel at some time between March 1675 and 
October 1676 (appended in Ch. Schfifer, ed., Journal 
d’Antoine Galland pendant son stjour a Constantinople 
(1672-1673), Paris 1881, ii, 186-207), Kara Mustafa 
Pasha was at that time "aag <5 de quarante-huit ans 
ou environ” (i.e., born ca. 1036/1626-7) and the son 
of a sipahi called Derwish Beg, of Merzifon. His 
father gave him, at the age of eighteen (? ca. 1054/ 
1644-5), to Mebmed Kopriilii, who made him an 
i(-oghlan in his service, promoting him to sildhddr on 
his own appointment as miisellim for the eyalet of 
Sham (Damascus) (cf. Silabdar, Ta’rikh, Istanbul 
1928, i, 225), and, subsequently, to be his miihurddr 
(seal-bearer). On the appointment of Mebmed 
Kopriilii to the governorship of the eyalet of Trablus 
al-Sham (report a pud Schefer, 186: in 1065/1654-5, 
cf. Silahdar i, 226) he raised Kara Mustafa to be one 
of his aghds; shortly afterwards, on assuming the 
Grand Vizierate (1066/1655-6), Mebmed Kopriilu 
summoned Kara Mustafa from Merzifon—where he 
had retired because of illness—and appointed him 
to his telkhisdji —“celuy que le Pacha depesche au 
Grand Seigneur lorsqu’il a quelque chose de con¬ 
sequence a lui faire scavoir” (cf. Rashid 2 , i, 430-1). 

A third conflicting early account of Kara Mustafa 
Pasha’s origins is supplied in a relazione compiled 
c. 1680 by the Venetian bailo Morosini di Alvise 
(N. Barozzi and G. Berchet, Relazioni, Series v, 
Turchia i/2, Venice 1872, 207, and cf. 259), which 
seems to reflect a tradition current even in the 1660s 
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(cf. Roger North, Life ... 0/ Sir Dudley North, 
London 1744, 73). This relates that Kara Mustafa 
was born “among the dregs of the people” (“nato 
per castigo de’ popoli”) near Trabzon (? a dragoman’s 
misreading of “Merzifon”). Kara Mustafa obtained a 
post as one of the lowest domestics of Mebmed 
Koprulii—who had indeed for a short time governed 
the eydlet of Trabzon ca. 1054-5/1644-5 (cf. Silabdar, 
i, 225) (this providing some support to the chrono¬ 
logy of the account published by Schafer). 

Amongst this conflicting evidence no clear path 
can be charted. The "official” account is circum¬ 
stantially weak and appears to be a romantic ex 
post facto construction. Epigraphic evidence, how¬ 
ever, confirms at least that Kara Mustafa was a 
native of Merzifon or, more precisely, of the nearby 
village of Marlndja (now Bahfekent), where he 
founded a mosque, a fountain, and a library (A. 
Gabriel, Monuments turcs d’Anatolic, ii, Paris 1934, 
71; Amasya tl yilltgt, n.p., n.d., 187-8). Only upon 
the appointment of his patron, Mebmed Koprulii, to 
the Grand Vizierate in 1066/1656 does Kara Mustala 
become a visible public figure. 

He participated in the campaign undertaken by 
the Grand Vizier against Transylvania in 1068/1658, 
and, on the Ottoman capture of the important 
fortress of Yanova (Jeno) (3 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 1068/1 
September 1658) he was employed—as telkhisdfi to 
Mebmed Kdpriilii—to convey the news of the 
success to Mebemmed IV (Mebmed Khallfe, Ta'rikh-i 
Ghilmdnt. ed. A. Refik, in TOEM, supp., 1340, 54) 
and as a reward was taken into the Outside Service 
of the Sultan, being appointed to the office of kiUiik 
mirakhor (Silahdar, i, 127, 140). 

On 3 Diumada II 1070/15 February 1660 Kara 
Mustafa “Agha” was appointed beglerbegi of Silistre, 
from which office he was removed on 26 Sha'ban 
1071/16 April 1661 in order to superintend the 
removal of the Walide sultan from Edirne to Istanbul. 
Shortly afterwards, he was raised to the rank of 
Vizier and appointed wall of Diyarbakr (Silabdar i, 
181-2, 217; Rashid’ i, 13; ii, 430). 

His dependence on the continuing ascendancy of 
the Koprulii family was also soon apparent. Shortly 
after the death of Mebmed Koprulii and the appoint¬ 
ment to the Grand Vizierate of his son, Fad 11 Abmed 
Koprulii (7-8 RabI' I 1072/31 Oct.-i Nov. 1661), 
Kara Mustafa Pasha was appointed Ifapuddn Pasha 
on 1 Diumada I/23 December of the same year 
(Silabdar i, 221; Rashid* i, 23). In this capacity he 
commanded the Ottoman fleet in the Aegean Sea, 
returning to Istanbul in Diumada II 1073/January 
1663, in time to take part in the great military 
parade held before the sultan at Edime on 28 Sha'ban 
1073/7 April 1663. In the official description of this 
event he ranked second in the list of participants—- 
an indication of his steadily improving political 
fortunes. 

He did not serve in the campaigns undertaken by 
Abmed Koprulii in Hungary. On the departure of the 
army and the Grand Vizier from Edirne (5 Ramadan 
1073/13 April 1663), he was appointed kdHmmalfdm 
fj.ti.], a position which allowed him to exercise an 
increasing influence on the sultan and on affairs of 
state. At the same time he was permitted to retain 
the office of the l?apuddnl{k-i derya, administering 
it through a deputy (Silabdar i, 241; Rashid* i, 
26-7). During this period his duties, as recorded in 
the Ottoman sources, appear to have been largely 
only ceremonial, but it was rumoured among western 
diplomats that he was already aiming at the Grand 
Vizierate and intriguing with the sultan against 


Fadtl Abmed Pasha (Silabdar i, 231 ff., passim; 
Knolles, Generali Historic *, ii, 163). 

As Kapudan Pasha, Kara Mustafa accompanied 
Mebemmed IV on an inspection of the fortifications 
of the Dardanelles (Safar to Rabi' II 1076/August 
to October 1665), and was subsequently put in 
charge of naval preparations for the planned final 
reduction of Crete. His actions at this time, in at¬ 
tempting to commandeer for transport purposes 
ships of the European maritime powers, were 
resisted by their representatives at the Porte, and 
contributed materially to the exaggerated accounts 
concerning him which became current in Europe. 

In Sha'ban 1076/February 1666 he briefly resumed 
the post of kd'immakdm, accompanying Mebemmed 
IV on a hunting expedition to Cataldja. While there 
(1-14 Sha'ban/6-19 February) he was dismissed as 
Kapudan Pasha but received in compensation promo¬ 
tion to the rank of Second Vizier, as part of a com¬ 
plicated reassignment of posts (Silabdar i, 392-3). 
At this point, with the siege of Kandiye entrusted to 
the Grand Vizier, Kara Mustafa became once more 
kd’immakdtn (5 Dh u M-Ka'da 1076/9 May 1666), a 
post which he retained until the return of the Grand 
Vizier to Edirne on 8 Safar 1081/27 June 1670 
(Silabdar i, 409, 558). 

During these years Kara Mustafa Pasha remained 
in close attendance on Mebemmed IV, but his 
ascendancy appears to have been threatened by the 
sudden rise to a position of influence of the sultan’s 
boon companion Mustafa Agha, who was given the 
rank of Second Vizier on 28 Muljarram 1077/31 July 
1666 (thus causing Kara Mustafa’s demotion to the 
rank of Third Vizier) and who was regarded in court 
circles as equal in rank to the lfdHmmakdm (Silabdar 
i, 430 ). 

In Shawwal 1078/March-April 1668 Kara Mustafa 
accompanied Mebemmed IV to YeBishehir-i Fenar 
(LArissa), in order to observe more closely the pro¬ 
gress of the siege of Kandiye. Here he lived with 
great pomp and magnificence—his military band 
attracting the particular attention of foreign visi¬ 
tors—dividing his time between the reception of 
envoys and hunting with Mebemmed IV in his 
frequent expeditions throughout Thessaly. It was 
on one of these excursions, while encamped at 
Livadya in Diumada* I 1080/October 1669 that 
Kara Mustafa carried to the sultan the news of the 
capitulation of Kandiye (Silabdar i, 483 ff., 501 ff., 
554 - 5 )- 

In the interval of peace (1669-72) between the end 
of the Cretan campaign and the outbreak of war 
with Poland, Kara Mustafa Pasha, still with the 
rank of Third Vizier, remained close to the sultan 
(cf. Silabdar i, 562-8). 

Kara Mustafa Pasha played an active, if subordi¬ 
nate, role in the Polish campaign of 1083/1672, this 
being the first time since 1068/1658 that he had seen 
service in the field. He was present at the siege of 
Khotin and later commanded the right wing at the 
opening of the siege of Kamaniie (1083/1672). After 
the Ottoman capture of Bu6ash (Buczacz), an 
operation which he commanded, he was appointed 
chief plenipotentiary in the negotiations with the 
Poles and concluded with them the cessation of 
hostilities which transferred Podolia to Ottoman 
control and recognized the western Ukraine as an 
Ottoman protectorate (Silabdar i, 568 ff., 582-5, 
592 ff., 610, 611 ff.). 

It would seem that after his return from Poland 
Kara Mustafa Pasha was able further to establish 
his influence with the sultan. Having, earlier in his 
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career, married a daughter of Mehmed Kopriilii, he 
was on 4 Rabi c II 1086/29 May 1675, as part of the 
ceremonies held at Edirne in honour of the circum¬ 
cision of the sons of Mehemmed IV, betrothed to the 
sultan’s daughter, Kiiiuk Sultan. 

During the last illness of Fa<jll Ahmed Pasha, 
Kara Mustafa was authorized by the sultan to take 
over the public functions of the Grand Vizier— 
functions which he exercised first at a diwan held in 
the Ok Meydant at Istanbul on 17 Diumada 1087/28 
July 1676. On 2 Sha’ban/io October of the same year 
he was appointed yol kaHmmakdmi for the journey 
of Mehemmed IV from Istanbul to Edirne. The Grand 
Vizier himself, following behind, died on the road 
between Corlu and Karlshtlran. The seals of office 
were brought on 26-7 Sha c ban 1087/3 November 1676 
to the sultan, who invested Kara Mustafa Pasha with 
the Grand Vizierate (Rashid 2 , i, 332-4; Silahdar, i, 
651-2). 

Kara Mustafa Pasha occupied the Grand Vizierate 
for seven years (Sha c ban 1087/November 1676 to 6 
Mubarram 1095/25 December 1683. His domestic 
policies were conservative, frequently rapacious, and 
designed both for the exigencies of a war economy 
and for his personal enrichment. Morosini di Alvise, 
for example, described him as “tutto venale, crudele 
e ingiusto” (op. tit., 207). Principle, nonetheless, was 
on occasion allowed to override the financial interests 
of the state: thus in Dhu ’l-Ka'da 1091/November- 
December 1680 he decreed the (temporary) abolition 
of the khamr emaneti, the excise on wine, it being 
argued that for the state to profit from the sale of 
wine was contrary to the Sharing. In the same spirit 
he restored (1087/1676) the ancient custom that the 
Grand Vizier and his assistants should tour the 
markets of Istanbul on Wednesdays, and refused 
to admit to other than public audience the inter¬ 
preters of western ambassadors, on the grounds that 
they were of re l aya status (Silahdar i, 735; R. Man- 
tran, Istanbul dans la seconds moitit du X VII* Slide, 
Paris 1962, 126, n; Knolles, op. cit., ii, 264). 

In his dealings with the envoys of Christian states 
and with the merchant communities in Istanbul and 
the other ports of the Ottoman Empire, Kara 
Mustafa Pasha seems to have been animated by an 
“intense xenophobia” (Mantran, op. cit., 527), which 
had been remarked as early as 1074/1663 (cf. a harsh 
letter of that year to the English ambassador, 
omitting the customary salutations (Leicester, 
County Record Office), but which became more 
strongly marked after his assumption of the Grand 
Vizierate (e.g., the exactions laid upon the Dutch for 
the renewal of their Capitulations, upon the French 
over their bombardment of Chios, and against the 
English in a constant stream of avanias during the 
years 1676-83). Despite this, the Dutch ambassador 
Colyer could describe him in 1677 as “een stout 
ende prompt, ondernement man” (K. Heeringa, ed., 
Bronnen tot de Geschiedenis van den Levantschen 
Handel, ii (1661-1726), The Hague 1917 (= Rijks- 
geschiedkundige Publication, 34), 227, n.), and several 
observers spoke at this time of his deep interest in, 
and knowledge of, the affairs of Europe—a know¬ 
ledge which he perhaps acquired in large part from 
the Phanariot Alexander Mavrocordato (cf. Hist. 
MSS. Commission, Report on the MSS. of Allan 
George Finch, Esq., ii (London 1922), 62; Berchet, 
op. cit., 187, 209; SchOfer, op. cit., ii, 205). 

In foreign affairs, Kara Mustafa Pasha continued, 
but with less careful statecraft, the policies of his 
two illustrious predecessors. Circumstances, and 
perhaps—as was at the time alleged—his personal 


predilections, enforced a preoccupation with the 
northern frontiers of the Empire and with those 
Christian states—Russia, Poland and Austria— 
which lay beyond its borders. In his relations with 
these states he attempted, with little success, to 
make use of often refractory Ottoman vassals, such 
as the Cossack hetman Doroshenko, the Hungarian 
magnate Imre Thokoly, and the then khan of the 
Crimea, Selim Giray II. His policy has been com¬ 
monly regarded as war for its own sake, but some at 
least of his actions seem rather to have been attempts 
to consolidate or define the Ottoman presence in 
those disputed areas—most notable the Ukraine and 
Hungary—which formed buffer zones between the 
Ottoman state and the recognized lands of dar al- 
h arb. 

The years from 1087/1676 to 1092/1681 were 
entirely taken up with the problem of the Dniepr 
frontier. The settlement between Poland and the 
Ottoman Empire, which had been concluded at 
Izvandja/Zurawno shortly before the death of 
Ahmed Kopriilii, had opened the door to Russo- 
Ottoman rivalry in the Ukraine, but the defection 
from the Ottoman camp of the hetman Doroshenko 
led directly to Kara Mustafa Pasha’s unsuccessful 
first Russian campaign (1088/1677). In a second 
expedition which was launched in the following year, 
the Cossack stronghold of Cehrin was taken (Radjab 
1089/August 1687) and later demolished (Silahdar, i, 
672-722; the feth-ndme celebrating the event, ibid., 
714). The essentially defensive nature of these 
campaigns was underlined by the construction 
(1090/1679) of new Ottoman fortresses on the 
Dniepr and Bug rivers, and by a third incon¬ 
clusive campaign in 1091/1680, which led to a 
Russo-Ottoman truce (22 Safar 1092/13 March 
1681). 

Ottoman relations with Russia and Poland being 
thus stabilized, Kara Mustafa Pasha was free to 
turn his attention to the affairs of Hungary and to 
the planning of offensive warfare against Austria. 
To this end he recognized (1093/1682) the Hungarian 
malcontent Thokoly as puppet ruler and refused to 
renew except on the severest terms the twenty-year 
truce of Vasvar, due to expire in 1684. At the same 
time extensive military preparations were under¬ 
taken; finally, in Mubarram 1094/December 1682, 
a large army with Mehemmed IV and Kara Mustafa 
Pasha at its head departed from Edirne for a major 
campaign in Hungary and for the fateful second 
Ottoman attempt to capture Vienna (Silahdar, ii, 
1 ff.). 

This final, disastrous phase of Kara Mustafa’s 
career—the progress of the campaign, the unsuccess¬ 
ful siege of Vienna, and the failure of the Grand 
Vizier to survive politically the consequences of 
military defeat—cannot be treated in detail here. It 
has, in any case, received considerable (if often 
uncritical) attention from contemporary and later 
observers (see Bibliography, below). Nor, perhaps, 
should the defeat of Kara Mustafa before Vienna be 
viewed in the totally apocalyptic light cast on it at 
the time and subsequently. In the context of Otto¬ 
man warfare it may be regarded as no more than the 
unexpected failure of a single campaign: after the 
siege was lifted (20 Ramaijan 1094/12 September 
1683) Kara Mu$tafa Pasha fell back on Yanlk (Raab, 
Gyor) (22-25 Rama/Jan), and from thence retreated 
to Buda, where he arrived on 30 RamaiJan/22 Sep¬ 
tember. There he attempted to regroup his forces 
and to restore the shattered defences of the frontier, 
e.g., by sending 6000 men from the Buda garrison 
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to reinforce Ujv6r (Silabdar ii, 85-96, passim). There 
is no evidence that while at Buda his authority as 
Grand Vizier was in any way questioned, or that his 
standing with the sultan was impaired by the 
failure at Vienna; what is clear is that having 
strengthened, to the best of his ability, the defences 
of the frontier, and having left Kara Mebmed Pasha 
as setter in Hungary, Kara Mu$taf& departed with 
the army for Belgrade, where he went into winter 
quarters on 28 Dh u 5 1 -Ka c da 1094/18 November 1683 
(Silabdar ii, 107, 113). 

It was at this time that his political fortunes 
began to ebb. On 29 Rama<Jan/2i September his 
telkhifdii, Isma'il Agha, had arrived at the sultan’s 
camp before Belgrade with the news of the defeat of 
the Ottoman army and its retreat to Yanlk. The 
Grand Vizier informed the sultan that he would 
remain at Buda until ruz-i kaslm (26 October, old 
style, i.e., 5 November) and would then go into 
winter quarters at Belgrade, from whence, in the 
following spring, a large and victorious army would, 
with the sultan’s permission, attempt to regain the 
losses of the past campaign (Silabdar ii, 117 f.). 
The result of this communication was a series of 
consultations among the officers attendant on the 
sultan; robes of honour and a bejewelled sword— 
signs of royal favour—were despatched to the 
Grand Vizier at Buda. But with Mebemmed IV’s 
own departure from Belgrade on 21 Shawwal/13 
October, and especially after the sultan’s arrival at 
Edirne (16 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja/6 December), Kara 
Mustafa’s political enemies were able to turn the 
sultan against him. His execution was decreed (23 
Dhu ’MJidjdja/i3 December), and was carried out at 
Belgrade by officers sent from Edirne on 6 Mubarram 
1095/25 December 1683 (description in Silabdar ii, 
119). 

Bibliography: Beyond the references given 
in the text, a necrology of Kara Mustafa Pasha 
is provided by Rashid*, i, 430 ff. and an appre¬ 
ciation of his character and account of his pious 
foundations at Istanbul, Ghalata, Edirne, Diidda. 
Merzifon, ibid., 431-2; cf., for further details, the 
article by M. Munir Aktepe in lA, s.v. Mustafa 
Pa$a, Merzifonlu. The account given in S'O is 
erroneous in its chronology. For general treat¬ 
ments of the period of Kara Mu$fafa Pasha see 
Hammer-Purgstall, vi, 334 ff.; J. W. Zinkeisen, 
Geschichte des osmattischen Reiches, Hamburg- 
Gotha, 1840-63, v, passim; I. H. Uzuncarjili, 
Osmanh Tarihi iii, Ankara 1951-4; cf. further the 
works by Ahmed Refik and Cevat Ostiin (in 
Turkish) listed by Aktepe, loc. cit. 

The epigraphic material connected with Kara 
Mustafa Pasha has not been brought together. Cl., 
however, A. Gabriel, op. cit., ii, passim, and also 
Oral Onur, Edirne Turk tarihi vesikalanndan 
kitabeler, Istanbul 1972, 25: Ceshme erected by 
Kara Mustafa in 1077/1667 (reproduced in Osman 
Nuri Peremeci, Edirne Tarihi, Istanbul 1939, pi. 
30) and Onur, op. cit., 26: a further Ceshme of 
uncertain date. The mosque built at Marlndja by 
Kara Mustafa Pasha for his mother is reproduced 
in §ehabeddin Uygun, Merzifon llCesi (n.p., 1938), 
7. The tombstone erected at the §arldja Pasha 
mosque in Edirne (where Kara Mustafa’s head 
was buried) is reproduced by H. T. Daglioglu, 
Edirne mezarlan, in Turk Tarih, Arkeologya ve 
Etnografya Dergisi, iii (1936), 167, 179. For his 
relations with the maritime powers see A. Vandal, 
Les voyages du marquis de Nointel (1670-1680), 
Paris 1900; and the reports of European travellers 


listed in El 1 , by F. Babinger, Cf. also K. Heeringa, 
op. cit., passim (167 ff., avania levied on the Dutch 
ship Keyset Octavianus; 228 ff., the struggle over 
the renewal of the Dutch Capitulations); Roger 
North, op. cit., 71-102: “A Relation of diverse 
Turkish Avanias, since [».«., in] the government 
of Cara Mustapha Basha, Vizier Azem”; Knolles, 
cont. Rycaut, ii, passim; Hist. Mss. Comm., 
Report on Finch MSS. (see supra), i (London 1913), 
201 ff.; ii (1922), 62-166, passim (avanias on 
English trade as Kapudan Pasha, kdHmmakdm 
and Grand Vizier); G. F. Abbot, Under the Turk 
in Constantinople, London 1920. For unpublished 
Turkish sources on the Cehrin campaign of 1089/ 
1678 see Agah Sim Levend, Gazavat-ndmeler, 
Ankara 1956, 129-30 (an anonymous relazione), 
and 130: c Abd iii-Kerim, Ahvdl-i sefcr-i Cehrin; 
also J. BlaSkovii, Die arabische, tiirkische und 
persische Hss. der Universitdtsbibl. in Bratislava, 
1961, 346-52: extended notice of Ghazandme-i 
Cehrin, by 'All Beg el-UiiCevi, who dedicated it 
to Kara Mustafa Pasha. The Ottoman sources, 
both published and unpublished, for the campaign 
against Vienna have been surveyed and analysed 
by Richard F. Kreutel, Osmanische Berichte fiber 
Kara Muftafds Feldzug gegen Wun, in Wl, NS 
xxi/4 (1969), 196-227. Numerous accounts of the 
siege itself exist in western languages: the most 
recent—John Stoye, The Siege of Vienna, London 
1964, and Thomas W. Barker, Double Eagle and 
Crescent, Albany, N.Y., 1967—have not entirely 
superseded earlier studies by Camesina (1865), 
Klopp (1882) and von Renner and Toifel (1883). 
The contemporary western pamphlet literature, 
much of it sensational and quite unreliable, is 
immense. For the beydn-names (invitations to 
submit) issued by Kara Mustafa Pasha in the 
course of the Vienna campaign see Khalil Edhem 
[Eldem], Kara Muftafd Pashanin Shopron ahdlisine 
beydnndmesi, in TOEM, nos. 16-17; J- H. Mordt- 
mann, Die Kapitulation von Konstantinopcl im 
J. 1453, in BZ, xxi (1912): beydn-ndme addressed 
to the people of Vienna; contemporary English 
translation in Knolles, cont. Rycaut, ii, 290). 

(C. J. Heywood) 

KARA 'o th mAn-oghl! (mod.: Karaos- 
manoglu), name of an a c ydn [?.t>.] family active in 
Manisa and district from the end of the nth/i7th 
century. The Kara 'Othman who gave his name to 
the family was the son of Mebmed Cavush, a mute- 
ferrlka [?.t/.] of the Palace, known also as Kara 
Cavush, who founded a mosque in 1050/1640 at the 
village of Yaya, near Mamsa and was later buried 
there (TV, IX (1942), 198; see Bibl.). Mebmed was 
the son of a certain Hasan Agha, also a miiteferrika. 

Kara ‘Othman, a native of Yaya, on retiring from 
service as a sipdhi, acted as ketkhuda to the miite- 
sellim and emin for the beyt HI mdl-i '■amme and the 
mukdlaCa of the Imperial Domains (khdffa). In 1102- 
3/1691 he was ordered to seize for the state the prop¬ 
erty of the timar -holders and zaHtns who had failed 
to present themselves for service on the Vienna cam¬ 
paign. This interlude left him extremely wealthy. He 
died in 1118/1706 in the village of Yaya (M. Qagatay 
UIu?ay, Karaostnanogullartna ait diiqiinceler, III. 
Turk Tarih Kongresi, Ankara 1948, 245). There is 
thus a period of 72 years between Mebmed Cavush’s 
death and Kara ‘Othman’s death in 1118/1706. A 
newly discovered wakfiyya indicates that Kara 
'Othman could have had a father called 'Abd al- 
Rabman (Munir Aktepe, Manisa dydnlartndan Kara 
Osman-oglu Mustafa A&a ve tip vakfiyesi hakkinda 
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bit arafhrma, in Vakiflar Dergisi, ix (1971), 369, 
37 °) • 

Kara ‘Othman-oghll amassed sufficient wealth and 
prestige for the members of his family henceforth 
to assume the name ‘Othman-zade or Kara ‘Othman- 
oghll. After Kara ‘ Oth mail's death, the headship of 
the family "passed to Mustafa, one of his four sons, 
the others being Ibrahim, 'Abd Allah and Aljmad. 
During Ahmad Ill’s reign, HadjdjI Mustafa Agha 
increased his influence while seeking to avoid a direct 
clash with the government. The war with Persia led 
the state to neglect the Empire's internal problems, 
at the same time allowing influential and powerful 
men, such as Hadjdii Mustafa Agha, to oust the less 
successful contenders for power in the provinces and 
to extend their own influence. In 1152/1739 he 
assisted in the operations to remove Sari Beyoghll 
Mustafa and other brigands marauding in the regions 
of Denizli, Aydin, and Sarukhan. He was later to 
take part in other campaigns at the summons of the 
government. His support of the government helped 
the I<ara ‘Othman-oghll dynasty to establish its 
hegemony in the region. Mustafa Agha, already 
ernin for the beyt HI mdl-i ’dmme and for the mukata’a 
of the Imperial domains in Manisa, profited from 
his activity on the government’s behalf to become 
mutesellim of Sarukhan in 1156/1743. He kept his 
position until 1167/1754, when the populace com¬ 
plained of his illegal activities as mutesellim. He was 
found guilty and executed in the same year (Wasif, 
Ta’rikh, Bulak 1243, i, 59). 

The family’s influence, however, did not end with 
Mustafa Agha’s execution. His eldest son, ‘Ata’ 
Allah succeeded in becoming mutesellim of Sarukhan. 
but in 1174/1761 he was dismissed for incompetence 
and for improprieties committed during his term of 
office. He was recommended to retire to the village 
of Yaya, but chose instead to fight against the men 
who had played a part in bringing about his father’s 
execution. He was defeated in the ensuing struggle 
and died in 1181/1767. The headship of the family 
soon afterwards passed to Hadjdji Mustafa Agha’s 
other son, Ahmad Agha, who gathered the other 
members around himself and succeeded, in 1183/1769, 
in becoming voyvoda of Akhisar. After being forced 
out of the post he became, in 1184/1770, voyvoda of 
Izmir and muhafiz of Sandjakhllrnl (Sancakburnu). 
Close family ties and a sharp eye for opportunities 
enabled the Kara ‘Othman dynasty to extend the 
areas under its influence. In 1187/1773, Ahmad 
Agha achieved the rank of kapldfl hash! [q.v.] at the 
Palace and in 1190/1776 became a miiltezim of the 
sandfak. The fact that his other brother Mebmed 
Agha was a mutesellim of the sandjak of Sarukhan 
meant that the whole sandfak now came under the 
control of the Kara ‘Othman-oghll family. The 
distinguished service of ‘Omer and ‘Othman Aghas 
in the Russian war of 1201-6/1787-92 brought 
further benefits to the family. 

With the weakening of the provincial government 
towards the end of the I2th/i8th century, officials of 
the second rank, such as mutesellims, muha^sils or 
voyvodas, came to dominate local administrations, 
thanks to the wealth which they had amassed. The 
Kara ‘Othman-oghll family is typical of these dynas¬ 
ties, which were now assuming a distinctive form 
under the general title of a’ydn [g.v.]. Towards the 
end of the I2th/i8th century, the Kara 'Othman 
family extended its power beyond the boundaries of 
Sarukhan. Various members of the family were 
respectively mutesellim of Aydin and voyvodas of 
Turgutlu, Menemen and Bergama. Had/dji Hiiseyn 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV 


Agha became muhafi? of Izmir and mubdya’adjl of 
the quay. It was during the time of ‘Omer Agha that 
the Kara 'Othman-oghll family, who by now had 
acquired the miitesellim-ship of Isparta and the 
voyvoda- ship of Gelenbe, became the most influential 
dynasty in western Anatolia. 'Omer Agha was said 
to be the richest of the a’-yan of the period. He was 
among the influential a’ydn of Anatolia and Rumelia 
who received invitations during the reign of Selim III 
[f.v.] to discuss the government of the empire, and 
he put his signature to the document of agreement 
(I. H. Uzuncar^ih, Me$hur Rumeli dydnlarmdan 
Tirsinikli Ismail, Ythkoglu Siileymdn Agalar ve 
Alemdar Mustafa Pasa, Istanbul 1942, 142, 143, 144). 

When Mahmud II attempted to establish a strong, 
centralised administration, he did not at first inter¬ 
fere with the powerful Kara 'Othman-oghll family. 
Their turn came only when the others had been re¬ 
moved. However, the revolt in the Morea and the 
opening of the Russian campaign seem to have 
regained for the Kara ‘Othman-oghll family some 
of its former dignity, even if this was only for a short 
time. Then in 1244/1829 two members of the family 
died, one of whom was ‘Omer Agha, the voyvoda 
of Bergama, and the other Hiiseyn Agha, the miite- 
sellim of Manisa. No other members of the family 
were appointed in their place, but instead the posts 
reverted to the government. When the central 
government re-established its authority in the 
provinces and the power of the a’ydn diminished, 
the Kara ‘Othman-oghll family was quick to adapt 
to the new conditions, as the careers of Pulad 
Mebmed’s sons Eyyub Agha, and Ya'kub Pasha 
exemplify (Lutti, Ta’rikh, Istanbul 1305, v, 96). In 
1249/1833 Eyyub Agha became mutesellim of Manisa 
and two years later achieved the rank of Chief 
Equerry (Istabl-i ‘dmire mUdurlugii). His brother 
Ya'kub Pasha was many times wait of Aydin (1249- 
52/1833-6, 1257/1841, 1261-3/1845-7). Eyyub Agha 
was muhassil of Manisa between 1255/1839 and 
1258/1842, and died in 1261/1845 while ka^immakam 
of Aydin. His son, Sadik Beg, was at various times 
bd’immattam of Aydin and, like his father, became 
Imperial Equerry. With his death in 1277/1861, the 
influence of the Kara ‘Othman-oghll family in the 
district, already weakened, faded altogether. 

Nevertheless, the family continued to produce 
some noteworthy members. ‘Othman Beg and 
Khalid Pasha, for example, worked with the or¬ 
ganisations established to fight the War of Indepen¬ 
dence. When the Greeks entered Manisa, Khalid 
Pasha began to fight at the head of a guerilla group 
which he had formed, but met his death on 23 June 
1919. Between 1923 and 1950, the family produced 
such noteworthy figures as Mebmed Rida (Mehmed 
Riza), Su'ad Kani (Suat Kani) and Na 5 im (Naim). 
The family’s most famous member in the Republican 
era is the writer and politician Ya'kub Kadri ‘Othman- 
oghll (Yakup Kadri Karaosmanoglu), Kadri Beg’s 
son and Ya'kub Pasha’s grandson. Members of the 
family are still living at Manisa and Klrk-aghac 
(Kirkaga?). 
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(C. Orhonlu) 

KARA PAPAKH [see karapapakhI. 

KARA $U [see al-furat], 

KARA KC-BAzAR [see karasu-bazar], 

KARA TAKlN [see karatigin], 

KARA YAZlDit (?947-ioii/?i540-i6o2), whose 
real name was c abd al-halim, is one of the best- 
known leaders of the Djelali rebellions [see 
supplement, s.v.] in Turkey. It was previously 
believed that he started the rebellions, but inves¬ 
tigations have proved that he appeared on the 
scene when they were at their height. Little is 
known about his life. Hiiseyn Husam ed-DIn (Atnasya 
tarikhi, iii, 348) states that he was the son of a 
Turcoman called £ A 1 T from Edessa. The 18th-century 
Armenian writer Arakel (see Brosset, Collection 
d'historiens arminiens: Arakel de Tauriz, 359) 
described him as the son of a Turk from Corum, 
which is historically accurate. 

Kara Yazldjt’s civil function is obscure; little is 
heard of him until after he became a prominent rebel 
leader. Like very many Turkish youths of his time, 
he left home and joined the entourage of one of the 
sandiak-beg^ as a sekban (soldier). In 972/1565 his 
name is recorded for the first time as one of the 
}u-bashls of Kasim Beg, the sandiak-beg (governor) 
of Divrik. During Murad Ill’s reign, Kara Yazldjl, 
who had enrolled in one of the mounted bdliik s (squa¬ 
drons) of the Kapu-kulis, was garrisoned with his 
squadron in the fortress of Damascus. Shortly after, 
he returned to Anatolia and was given command 
of a squadron of the sandiak-beg of Malatya. When 
in 1003/1595 the sandiak-beg was summoned to join 
the campaign of Mebmed III to Egri [q.v.], he stayed 
behind as his deputy. During the preparation of the 
campaign to Egri, the Djelali rebellions suddenly 
gained strength and spread in all directions. The 
government then formed voluntary squadrons 
consisting of timariots who had not joined the 
campaign and their dependents (the youths of each 
village), and sent them in pursuit of the rebels. 
Kara Yazldjl and the voluntary squadrons of his 
sandiak also received orders to disperse the Djelali 
rebels. In 1003/1595 he was ordered to join the 
forces that had been sent against the rebellious 
medrese students who had assembled in the mountain 
range between Tarsus and Siliflfe. In the meantime 
the sandiak of Malatya had been given to another 
sandiak-beg, and Kara Yazldjl and the former 
sandiak-beg, faced with retirement, refused to sur¬ 
render their power to the man who came to accept 
it on behalf of the new sandiak-beg. Having thereby 


resisted the order of the government (1598), Kara 
Yazidji joined the ranks of the Djelali rebels. He 
enlarged the garrisons under his command, and 
within a short time rose to the position of an un¬ 
challenged Djelali chief. Some who had become 
Djelalis (the majority of them kapu-kuli commanders 
[SMtwis] who had moved to Anatolia because they 
could not longer live with the Janissaries in Istanbul 
and had become fcapu-aghas of the sandiak-beg s and 
beglerbeg s, i.e., controlling the sekbans) began to join 
Kara Yazldjl to escape from the persecutions of the 
government. Kara Yazldjl, learning that the govern¬ 
ment was preparing a large campaign against the 
Djelalis, retreated to the Mar'ash-Edessa region, 
which was densely populated with south-east 
Anatolian Turcomans who had lived lawlessly for a 
long time. There, the former beglerbeg Hiiseyn Pasha, 
who was living as a rebel in the region of Karaman, 
joined him too. It has been estimated that Kara 
Yazldjl had at his disposal a total of 20,000 sekbans. 
Defeating the government forces sent against him 
from the sandiak s of Mar'ash and the surrounding 
area, he attained great fame. As he undertook to 
collect provisions by force so as to feed his men, 
many wealthy people fled to Istanbul and there 
organized a demonstration against the government. 
The government then sent the vizier Sinan Pasha- 
zade Mebmed Pasha with a fairly large army against 
the rebels. In view of this, Kara Yazldjl occupied 
the fortress of Edessa, where he was surrounded. As 
neither Mebmed Pasha nor Kara Yazidji proved 
able to gain the victory, the government made an 
agreement with the rebel chief and made him 
sandiak-beg of ‘Ayntab in exchange for the extradition 
of the rebellious Hiiseyn Pasha. Shortly after, 
Mebmed Pasha attacked Kara Yazidji again. Both 
sides suffered heavy losses and the rebel chief 
retreated in the direction of Sivas. The government 
was reconciled with him once more, investing him 
with the added function of sandiak-beyi of Amasya. 
Sinan Pasha-zade Mebmed Pasha was dismissed in 
1009/1601 on the grounds that he should have 
admitted that his troops plundered the people and 
that they were becoming worse than the Djelalis. 
As the people of Amasya began to complain more 
and more about Kara Yazidji, he too was trans¬ 
ferred to Corum as its sandiak-beyi, and received 
orders to join the forces raised to suppress the 
revolts of the students in the region between Tarsus 
and Silifke. Once more he turned to rebellion. To 
feed the large masses of sekbans whom he had 
assembled around him, he continued to collect 
provisions from the people, and to demand ransoms 
from the towns which he surrounded, as in Sivas 
in spring 1009/1601. He was contemplating seizing 
the fortress of Kastamonu and quartering his men 
there, when the government, determined to put an 
end to his activities, sent the wall of Baghdad, 
Sokolli-zade Hasan Pasha [q.v,], against him. The 
nucleus of this commander’s troops consisted of 
southern Kurdish and Arab soldiers with a strong 
tribal spirit. A large contingent of }iapu-kull soldiers 
was sent from Istanbul under the command of the 
former wall of Aleppo, Hadjdji Ibrahim Pasha. But 
in the vicinity of Kay?eriyye, before Hadjdji Ibrahim 
Pasha had found the time to unite with the main 
forces, Kara Yazidji mounted a surprise attack on 
him, inflicting heavy losses, so that he was forced 
to retire to the fortress of Kayseriyye. Hasan Pasha, 
who had great difficulty in maintaining peace 
among his Arab and Kurdish troops in Diyarbakr, 
came too late to be able to help Hadjdji Ibrahim 
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Pasha. The Dielali leader ceased harrying Kayjeriyye 
and moved to the Mar'ash-Goksun region, where he 
met Hasan Pasha. In this battle the Dielali sehbdns 
suffered a heavy defeat. Kara Yazldjl thereupon fled 
with the remaining troops, took refuge in the moun¬ 
tainous region near Djanik (Samsun) and died there 
at the beginning of 1603. His brother Deli Hasan 
took command of the Djelalis in his place. 

Since he had succeeded in maintaining a large 
part of Anatolia under his control for three years, 
Kara Yazldjl was suspected by his enemies in Istan¬ 
bul of intending to found a separate state, a rumour 
spread by the wealthy people who fled from Anatolia 
to Istanbul in order to rouse the authorities. He 
neither issued fermans nor founded a corps like the 
Janissaries, and never chose for himself a grand 
vizier. After Kara Yaztdjt’s defeat, the sekbdns and 
the other Dielali leaders who had helped the rebel 
chief scattered in all directions; statements from 
those who were captured and brought to trial, and 
the sealed and signed documents relating to Kara 
Yazldjl that were found in their possession, have 
proved that such assertions about his desire for 
independent power are fictitious. 
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KARABA (A.), kinship, from the root k-r-b, 
which has the meaning of closeness, proximity. As a 
technical term, hardba seems to be of post-Hidjra 
usage. It is found in the works of the Muslim exegetes, 
but not in the Kur 5 an itself, where the preferred 
word is kurba, also employed in pre-Islamic poetry 
(cf. Tarafa, A/ u^allaka ). In fact, in these cases it is 
less a question of kinship than of relatives, more 
particularly close relatives, such as dhu, dhawii, ulii 
'l-kurba (Kur’an, II, 83, 177, IV, 8, 36, V, 106, VI, 
152, VIII, 41, IX, 113, XVI, 90, XVII, 26, XXIV, 
22, XXX, 38, XXXV, 18, XLII, 23, LIX, 7). The 
superlative, al-akrabun, is also found, with the mean¬ 
ing of the closest relatives, those who have a claim 
to inherit from a man (II, 180, 215, IV, 7, 33, 135). 
Kinship itself, however, is nowhere clearly defined. 
This was because Western Arabia was at that time 
under an essentially tribal system, dominated by 
patrilineal concepts. Thus the domestic community 
embraced all the members of the tribe, in whose 
veins, so they believed, the same blood flowed. Des¬ 
pite this extension of consanguinity, solidarity 
existed only within a relatively restricted group, 
the '■ashira [?.».], whose members did not exact blood 
vengeance on one another. This is why Muhammad 
first called on his closest clan (Kur’an XXVI, 214). 
The same practices are still current among the 
Bedouins, who also call upon their true blood-kin, 
the damawiyya, to contribute towards blood-money. 

What conception does the Kur J an have of kinship ? 
Certainly it reflects, to a large extent, the notions 
of its era: patrilineal filiation, the superiority of men 


over women, the solidarity of agnates and collective 
responsibility. It appears, nevertheless, that Muham¬ 
mad allowed a slight bias in favour of uterine siblings. 
From a purely patriarchal point of view, these latter 
are not part of the family and thus have no inherit¬ 
ance rights. Although Muslim doctrine concerning 
rights of succession follows paternal kinship, it is 
noteworthy that, in the absence of direct heirs, a 
part of the goods left by the dead man go to his 
uterine brothers (al-Bukhari, Sahih, Kitdb al-Fard^id, 
14; Ibn Rushd, Biddya al-muditahid, Cairo 1335, ii, 
207). Furthermore, according to one tradition “the 
maternal uncle is the heir of him who has no others” 
(Ibn Rushd, op. cit., ii, 205), while another states 
that “the son of the sister is part of the group” 
(al-Bukhari, op. cit., 23). Finally, one should note 
that the prohibited degrees of marriage affect the 
same degrees of relationship on the father’s side as 
on the mother’s (Kur’an, IV, 23), and that foster¬ 
relationship creates the same prohibited degrees for 
marriage as does blood kinship (al-Bukhari, Kitdb 
al-Nikah, 21). On the other hand, marriage between 
parallel cousins and cross cousins is permitted, and 
even recommended. 

As a result, in the Islamic conception, kinship is 
bilateral. However, this position is affirmed very 
hesitantly, since in practice only agnates were con¬ 
sidered true kin. Matters of blood-vengeance and 
the payment of blood-money or wergild concerned 
them alone. This is why the diya due for a wife is 
incumbent on her ' asaba , although succession to her 
reverts to her children and her husband (al-Bukhari. 
FaraHd, 10, Diydt, 25). In the accounts of the heroic 
period of the Didhiliyya. uterine siblings often bear 
the costs of a vendetta. Bedouin law adopts the 
same point of view with regard to the wife and the 
maternal nephew (cf. J. Chelhod, Le droit dans le 
soctite bedoume, Paris 1971). 

Did the extension of kinship to cognates go against 
pre-Islamic customs and meet with considerable 
resistance from them? In the thesis brilliantly 
presented by W. Robertson Smith (Kinship and 
marriage in early Arabia) precisely the opposite 
point of view is advanced. According to him, the 
patriarchal system was a late phenomenon in Asia, 
practically contemporaneous with the Hidjra, and 
it was preceded by a system of filiation through 
female descent. Following studies by Morgan and 
MacLennan, this hypothesis has been gradually 
abandoned. Nevertheless, it does still have a small 
number of supporters (M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 
Mahomet, 616; W. M. Watt, Muhammad at Medina, 
378 f.; Lecerf in 'a’ila), and must therefore be 
considered briefly. Smith was quite correct to reject 
the viewpoint of genealogists who saw the tribe as 
a large patriarchal family; he also rightly criticised 
the artificial nature of their neatly-organised struc¬ 
ture. They can also be faulted for having lost sight 
of the tribal heterogenity which is indicated by the 
structures of the kabila [g.v.]. It nevertheless remains 
true that unity of blood shows itself effectively at 
the higher levels of the social pyramid, such as the 
fakhidh and the 1 ashira. Besides, Robertson Smith’s 
conclusions about the old system of filiation are 
based essentially on philological considerations and 
on later survivals. It is certain, however, that it is 
not through concentrating on a few isolated facts 
that we will be able to throw light on this problem. 
Rather, we need an approach based on a sound 
study of social and family structures before we can 
see to what extent they are compatible with matriliny. 
It would seem that warrior nomadism tends towards 
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patrilineal filiation and endogamy, while a life of 
settled cultivation encourages exogamy. Thus, to a 
large degree, the social system existing in pre- 
Hidjra western Arabia contradicts Smith’s hypothesis. 
If we actually examine the traditions which give 
credence to the notion of a matrilineal system in 
pre-Islamic Arabia, we can see that almost all of 
them apply to the Arabs of the south (from Medina, 
Himyar and Saba 5 ) that is, groups which had been 
settled for a long period, although some, like the 
Ansar, had reverted to nomadism for a short time. 
In fact, any conclusions, even provisional ones, about 
these groups are no more than speculative before 
further documentation can be provided by archae¬ 
ological research in the Yemen. The northern Arabs, 
on the other hand, were deeply imbued with desert 
traditions and their social system bears the stamp of 
patriarchy. This was the prevailing system in Mecca 
itself. Kur 5 anic reform took its inspiration mainly 
from this background, but it did make a few con¬ 
cessions to the customs of Medina in enlarging the 
concept of fcaraba. Principally, the latter was con¬ 
cerned with agnates, but nevertheless it did not 
completely reject cognates. 

This timid overture in the direction of uterine 
siblings was allied to an important trend towards 
restriction in the realm of karaba. According to 
pre-Islamic beliefs, mystical kinship (through 
adoption, blood-ties, communal descent) created 
links equal to those of actual kinship. Muhammad 
himself had recourse to such customs in making the 
Muhadfirun the “brothers" of the Ansar and thus 
each other’s heirs (Kur 5 an, VIII, 72); but he reverted 
to a stricter concept of kinship, limiting it almost 
to true blood relations (LXVIII, 2, XXXIII, 3, 40, 
VIII, 75)- 

Bibliography. Many works deal with this 
topic. Apart from those cited in the article, biblio¬ 
graphical details can be found in J. Chelhod, Le 
mariage avec la cousine parallele dans le systeme 
arabe, in VHomme, v (1965), 113-73. 

(J. Chelhod) 

KARAbADHIN [see akrabAdhin], 

KARABA& [see Kara baghI. 
al-KARAbISI, “clothes-seller”, a name given 
to a number of people, of whom the following 
are of note: 

1) Ahmad b. 'Umar, a mathematician. The date 
of his death is unknown. Among those of his works 
which have been lost, a commentary on the trans¬ 
lation of Euclid was especially celebrated. The one 
work of his which is still extant is K. Misahat al- 
halak. which is preserved in Oxford (Bodleian Lib., 
Mss. Or. i, no. 913) and in Cairo ( Fihrisl al-kutub 
al- c arabiyya fi 'l-kutubkhana al-khadiwiyya, v, 204); 
see Fihrisl, 265, 1 . 25, 282, 1 . 3; Ibn al-Rifti, Ta’rikh 
al-bukama', Cairo 1326, 57, 1 . 5. 

2) Abu 'AlI al-Husayn b. 'AlI b. YazId al- 
MuhallabI, a traditionist and fakih. Initially, he 
was a member of the ahl al-ra'y, but after al-Shafi'I’s 
arrival in Baghdad, he joined his group. In spite of 
this, he was an unreserved supporter of the doctrine 
of predestination, dfabr. None of his works of 
criticism or filth survive. He died in 245/859 or, 
according to some, in 248/862. 

Bibliography. Fihrist (ed. Fliigel), 181, 1 . 4; 
Sam'ani, Ansdb (facsimile ed. Margoliouth), fol. 
476b; Ibn Khallikan (ed. Wustenfeld), no. 180 (ed. 
Cairo 1299, i, 181); ShahrastanI, Milal (ed. Cure- 
ton), 96; Nawawl, Tahdhib (ed. Wustenfeld), 774; 
Subkl, Tabafrdi, Cairo 1324, i, 251-6; Ibn al-Athlr, 
Kamil, Cairo 1303, vii, 29; Abu ’ 1 -Fida 5 , Ta’rikh, 


Istanbul 1287, ii, 439 (ed. Reiske-Adler, ii, 204); 

Ibn Taghribirdi (ed. Juynboll), i, 753, 763. 

3) As'ad b. Muhammad, HanafI fakih who died 
in 570/1174. His K. al-Furuk fi 'l-furuf, which 
Hadjdji Khalifa in Kashf al-funun (ed. Fliigel), iv, 
419, 9041, confuses with the Talk Oft al-^ukul of al- 
Mabbubl (Brockelmann, GAL, i, 473, no. 34), is 
extant in Cairo: see Fihrist al-kutub al- ( arabiyya fi 
'l-kutubkhana al-khadiwiyya, iii, 96. 

(C. Brockelmann*) 

KARACAY, a Turkic tribe of the North 
Caucasus. They call themselves Karaiayll and are 
known as Karaiaylar in Turkish and KaraiaitsI, or 
Karafaievtsi, in Russian. The Karaiay language 
belongs to the Klpiak branch of Turkic. According 
to the 1926 Russian census, ethnically there were 
55,123 Karacay and linguistically 55,349. In the 
1959 census, the numbers recorded were 81,403 and 
78,817 respectively. The Karaiay occupy the moun¬ 
tain valleys of the upper Kuban, Taberda, Zeleniuk, 
Laba and Podkumok rivers on the northern slopes 
of the Caucasus. 

Little is known of their history. Their ancestry 
goes back to the Hunno-Bulgarian conglomeration 
which lived along the Kuban River in so-called 
“Black Bulgaria” during and after the downfall of 
the Khazar [q.v. ] realm. They were Turkicized by the 
Turkic tribes, the Peienegs and Kumans, which took 
over the Khazar kingdom in the middle of the 5th/ 
nth century. In the high Middle Ages they lived as 
one group with the Balkar [g.v.] along the edge of 
the Caucasian mountain chain and mixed with local 
Ibero-Caucasian peoples. They later submitted to 
the authority of the Golden Horde. From the 7th/ 
13th to the 9th/i5th centuries they were slowly 
pushed by the Kabards [see kabards] towards the 
high chain. At this time, as a result of Kabard 
pressure, the Karafay-Balkar separated into two 
groups, the Balkar going to Dih-Tau and Koshtan- 
Tau. In the 9th/i5th century the Karaiay became 
vassals of the Kabards, and from the ioth/i6th 
century onwards, they also came under the infuence 
of the Crimean khanate. Sunni Islam, of the HanafI 
madhhab, was slowly introduced at this time by 
the Crimean Tatars, and in the nth/i7th and early 
izth/i8th centuries by the Ottomans. The Karaiay 
and Balkars did not play an active role in the 
Caucasian mountain-dwellers’ resistance to the 
Russian conquest in the middle of the 18th century. 

The social structure of the Karaiay was influenced 
by that of Kabard, but the feudal system was less 
developed. The head of the tribe was the biy (bey) 
or lav-biys, followed by the most numerous class 
of ozden or karadzden, consisting of free men. The 
kul, or slaves, formed the lowest class. With the 
influence of Islam under Ottoman rule the kul were 
freed and became azatll. The traditional economy of 
the Karaiay is based on cattle breeding, agriculture 
and handicrafts. Their land has important coal 
deposits and other mineral resources. 

Karaiay was not a literary language until 1924, 
at which time, jointly with Balkar, a Karaday- 
Balkar literary language was created which adopted 
the Latin script. In 1938-39 it was replaced by the 
Cyrillic. According to Letopis' periodiieskikh izdanij 
S.S.S.R. and Pecat’ S.S.R. v i960 godu, there were 
six newspapers published in Karaiay-Balkar in 1935; 
in i960 the figure had dropped to one. 

Administrative position. With the onset of 
the Soviet regime, the Karaiay became part of the 
Mountain Autonomous Socialist Republic ( Gorskaya 
A.S.S.R.) on 20 January 1920, which included also 
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the Cerkes, the Balkars, the Ossetians, the Ce£ens 
and the Ingushes, and had its capital in Vladi¬ 
kavkaz. On 12 January 1922, they were joined with 
the Cerkes into the Kara£ay-Cerkes Autonomous 
Oblast. On 26 April 1926, the administrative unit 
was divided into a Cerkes National Okrug and a 
Kara£ay Autonomous Oblast with Mikoyanshahar 
as capital. In 1944, the Karaiays were deported to 
Central Asia and their national territory suppressed 
for alleged collaboration with the Germans during 
World War II. They were rehabilitated on 9 January 
1957 and between 1957 and 1958 brought back to 
their original land, their deportation being termed 
a result of the “personality cult” of Stalin. They 
resumed their former status in the Karaiay-Cerkes 
Autonomous Oblast, which was reformed on 9 
January 1957. The region occupies a territory of 
14,200 sq. km. In 1959, the Kara£ay and Cerkes 
made up 33.1 % of the population of the region, 
while 51 % were Russian. 

According to the 1926 Russian census the mother 
tongue of 99.9 % of the Karaiay in their native 
area was Karacay; none had Russian as their first 
spoken language. The figures for 1959 showed that 
their native language was the mother tongue of 
99 % of the Karafay, while the percentage of those 
who used Russian had risen from zero to 0.5 %. 

Bibliography. U. Aliev, Karalaevshaya Auto- 
nomnaya Oblast’ (I storiko-etnologileshie i Kul'turno- 
ekonomileskie olerki), Rostov on the Don, 1927; 
M. Aminoff, Le groupe musulman de Karachai, in 
RMM (May 1910); B. Geiger, A. Kuipers, T. 
Halasi-Kun and K. Menges, Peoples and Languages 
of the Caucasus, The Hague 1958; A. Inan, La 
Littdrature des Peuples Turcs du Caucase du Nord, 
in Philologiae Turcicae Fundamenta, ii, Wiesbaden 
1964; E. N. Kusheva, Narodl Severnogo Kavkaza 
i ikh sfafazi s Rossiey, vtoroya polovina XVI-30-e 
Gody XVII veka, Moscow 1963; Kh. O. Laypanov, 
K istorii Karalaevtsev i Balkartsev, Cerkesk 1957; 
K. Menges, Turkic Languages and Peoples, Ural- 
Altaische Bibliothek, xv (1947); idem, Turkic 
Peoples of the Caucasus, in Jean Deny Armagam, 
Ankara 1958; Mirza Bala, Karafaylar, in I A; 
Narodt Karalaevo-Cerkcsii, Stavropol 1967, 2 
vols.; E. N. Studevetskaya, K voprosu 0 rabstve 
i feodalizme v Karaiae, in Sovetskaya Etnografiya 
(Moscow 1937), no. 2; S. A. Tokarev, Etnografya 
Xarodov S.S.R., Moscow 1958; S. Wurm, Turkic 
Peoples of the U.S.S.R., London 1954. 

(HOlya SalihoSlu) 

KARACI (Karachi), the most important com¬ 
mercial and industrial centre of Pakistan, situated 
on the Indian Ocean shores at 25 0 51 1 latitude N. and 
67° 04 1 longitude E. Its population was 360,000 at 
the time of the creation of Pakistan in 1947, and by 
1972 was substantially over 3 millions, if one includes 
the new suburbs laid out over the last decade. From 
1947 to i960 KaracI was the official capital of the 
Islamic Republic of Pakistan, but it has gradually 
been replaced by Islamabad [q.v.], a few miles away 
from Rawalpindi, where all the Pakistan government 
departments are to be established. 

The name KaracI does not seem to be very old. 
It may possibly derive from the settlement there of 
a Balu£ tribe called Kula£I, originally of Radjput 
origin (A glossary of Panjab castes, Lahore 1911), 
which may also have given its name to the town of 
Kulail in the district of D6ra Isma'Il Khan on the 
North-West frontier. An alternative explanation 
would derive the town’s name from Kala£I, the name 
of a humble fisherman who lived in the vicinity. 


Whatever the case, we have the transition l > r 
according to an habitual rule in Sindhi (cf. Kotll in 
the Pandjab and Kotrl in Sind). 

Being protected on the west by Cape Monze, the 
most southerly point of the Kirthar mountain chain, 
and sheltered from the force of the open sea and the 
monsoon squalls by the rocky island of Manora, 
Karat! enjoyed an ideal situation for becoming a 
great port. The town itself is situated between the 
lower course of the Lyari river to the west and the 
Malir river to the east, both of which come down 
from the Kohistan or mountain region. Lt.-Gen. 
Haig, in his book on the Indus delta, thought that 
one could identify the port of Karaii with the port 
of Alexander the Great which Nearchus reached on 
leaving the western mouth of the Indus and where 
he waited for 15 days, with his fleet at Manora, 
until a favourable wind might blow and enable him 
to continue exploring the coastland (326 B.C.). 

It is shortly after 1137/1725 that Karaii begins to 
become known as a port. The effective cause of its 
prosperity seems to have been the gradual deteri¬ 
oration of the port of Daybul [q.v.], which was very 
probably situated on the banks of the western mouth 
of the Indus. Although the historians disagree on the 
exact site of Daybul, it can nevertheless be asserted 
that this port was already flourishing when the 
Arabs, under their youthful general Muhammad b. 
al-Kasim, disembarked there in 93/712 in order to 
conquer Sind. During the ioth/i6th century the 
maritime trade of the region relied on the port of 
Laribunder in the Indus delta, near Thatta, the 
then capital of Sind; but after 1060/1650, Laribunder 
lost all its value as a port, since navigation became 
very difficult through the silting-up of the Indus 
delta. During the I2th/i8th century, the land en¬ 
croached on the sea and left the port of Daybul cut 
off from access to the sea. Karafi, situated outside 
the delta region and to the west, was not in such 
danger of a rapid silting-up, but it could not yet 
assume its later importance because of the uncertain 
political conditions prevailing in the province of 
Sind, where were confronted the divergent interests 
of Afghan power, the British East India Company 
and the Kalhora rulers of Sind, who ceded Kara6I to 
the Khan of Kalat. The Afghans wished to avoid 
any trouble with the Sind officials and endeavoured 
to develope a line of communication starting from 
KaracI and running through Makran and Kalat, well 
away from the Indus valley. All this favoured the 
expansion of KaracI, both as a town and as a port, 
whilst Thatta inexorably declined on account of the 
constant changes in the Indus course. 

After the fall of the Kalhora rulers, the amir of 
Talpur, Fath 'All Khan, seized Kara£I from the 
Khan of Kalat. In 1209/1795 he built a fortress on 
Cape Manora to protect the port, though this did 
not prevent the capture of KaracI by British troops 
in 1839. The conquest of the province of Sind did 
not take place till four years later, when Sir Charles 
Napier used KaracI as his port of disembarkation 
in 1843. But the British at first preferred to establish 
themselves at Haydarabad, and it was only as a 
result of Capt. Richard Burton’s report, which 
praised the much fresher climate of the “fishermen’s 
village by the sea”, that Sir Charles Napier came 
along to make Karat! the capital, and civil and 
military centre, of Sind, and an important port 
suitable for trading equally with the Pandjab as 
with Sind. 

Sir Bartle Frere improved the port by constructing 
in 1854 the Napier mole connecting the island of 
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Kamari with the mainland. The Manora breakwater 
was finished in 1873. After 1861 a railway line con¬ 
nected KarfuT with the town of Kotri, and then in 
1878 with the Pandjab, thus allowing the trade of 
Karafi to double in volume between 1864 and 1884. 
By 1900, it had become one of the greatest export 
outlets of the East, and the two World Wars of 1Q14-18 
and 1939-45 contributed greatly to its prosperity. 

But it was really 1947 which marked the turning- 
point in the development of this great city, which 
still had a provincial atmosphere at the time of the 
creation of Pakistan, and whose population increased 
almost tenfold within 25 years (1947-72), presenting 
successive governments with problems still not com¬ 
pletely resolved. Suburbs like Na?imabad and 
Liyakatabad on the right bank of the Lyarl river 
did not exist before 1947. Similarly, the satellite 
town of Korangi and the new industrial complex of 
Land! on the left bank of the Malir river have only 
been created in the last decade or so. A planned 
policy of urbanisation and industrialisation, together 
with the bringing of water supplies and a sewage 
system, was undertaken by a body called the "Ka¬ 
rachi Development Authority” set up in 1958 by 
Field-Marshal Ayyub Khan, the head of the Pakistan 
Republic. 

The international airport of Karaii is considered 
one of the best-equipped in Asia; its runways will 
accommodate the most modern aircraft and its 
geographical situation makes it an important cross¬ 
roads between Europe and the East. Pakistan 
International Airlines (P.I.A.) flights connect 
Karaii with London via Tehran, Beirut, Rome and 
Frankfurt or via Geneva or via Moscow, and a 
regular service also exists between Karaii and 
Shanghai via Dacca and Canton. Since 1955, a 
pipeline over 300 miles long has brought the natural 
gas of Sui in Sind to Karaii, where it is used both 
for industrial and private purposes. 

Karaii has owed its great strides of recent times 
to its trade connections with the whole of north¬ 
western India and to its r 61 e as the natural outlet 
for the most important products of its hinterland, 
such as cotton, cereals, oil-yielding plants and hides. 
Karaii is the great industrial centre of Pakistan, 
thanks to an expanding iron-smelting industry, 
newly-built oil refineries (at Korangi), recent petro¬ 
chemical installations, the traditional activities 
involving wool, timber and hides, the increasing 
production of cement (limestone being plentiful on 
the outskirts of the city), various food-processing 
industries (flour mills, confectionery factories, fish 
canning and preserving), and many other activities 
such as production of knitwear, soap-making and 
plastic objects. 

Bibliography : J. de Th6venot, Relation de 
I’lndostan , Paris 1684; H. Pottinger, Travels in 
Balochistan and Scinde, London 1816; W. F. P. 
Napier, The administration of Scinde, London 1851; 

R. F. Burton, Sind revisited, London 1877; T. 
VVolseley Haig, The Indus Delta country, London 
1887; M. B. Pithawalla and P. Martin-Kaye, 
Guide to the geology and geography of Karachi, 
Karachi 1946; M. B. Pithawalla, An introduction 
to Karachi, Karachi 1949; P. de Testa, Le Paki¬ 
stan, Paris 1962, 2nd edn. 1968; O. K. H. Spate, 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon, London 1967; K.D.A. 
Development decade, 1958-1968, Karachi 1968; 

S. R. Lewis, Pakistan, industrialisation and trade 

policies, Paris 1970; Hanif Raza, Karachi, Karachi 
1971. (A. Guimbreti£re) 

karada 6 [see kara dagh]. 


(al!-KARADJ (karah) or karadj abI dulaf, 
an ancient town in the Djibal province [?.i>.] 
of Persia; the actual site is unknown, but it was 
situated to the south-east of Hamadhan, almost 
half-way between that city and Isfahan. It derives 
its second name from al-Kasim b. c Isa al-'Idjli [q.v.], 
better known by his kunya of Abu Dulaf, who 
probably enlarged ( massara ) an existing settlement 
and constructed a fortress there; during the wars 
between al-Amln and al-Ma’mun, this commander 
carved out for himself a fief in Djibal and secured 
the privilege of paying in return a tax for this 
concession (I ghdr [g.r.j; add to the Bibl.: Ibn Khur- 
radadhbih. 241; Mafatih al-’-ulum, 60; Yakut, s.v. 
al-Igharan 1 ; and correct Mardj to al-Burdj) of the 
district surrounding (al-) Karadj and al-Burdj, 
whence the name of al-Igharan 1 by which it is known. 
(A 1 -) Karadj became the chef-lieu of this district and 
the residence of the Dulafids ([?.».]; add to the Bibl.: 
M. Canard, H’amddnides, 311-13 and the references 
cited there). The line of Dulafids ended in 284/897; 
town and district then reverted to dependence on 
the central government and soon became an auto¬ 
nomous administrative district. 

Nothing is known of the town beyond the informa¬ 
tion in the geographers that it was built of unfired 
brick, had two markets, numerous baths and a 
crowded population, even though it extended over 
two parasangs; the sources stress the absence of 
orchards, but mention the fertility of the sur¬ 
rounding countryside, where stock-raising was 
practised. Various poets who frequented the Dulafid 
court celebrated the town, but Ibn al-Fakih found 
it crowded-together, dirty, cold and poverty- 
stricken. 

Bibliography. J'abarl, index; Baladhuri, 
Futuh, 314; Ibn al-Fakih, 237, 239, 261; Ibn 
IJawkal-Wiet- Kramers, 352; Mas‘udi, index; 
MukaddasI, 394; BakrI, 1123; MakdisI, Bad 1 , iv, 
74; Yakut, i, 420, 548, iii, 873, iv, 250, 270; 
Kalkashandl, Subh, iv, 372; Le Strange, 197-8; 
Schwarz, Iran, 577; Canard, H’amddnides, 311. 

(Ed.) 

KARADJA [see kara], 

KARADJA m$AR, kara hi$ar, also known as 
karadja shehir, probably the Byzantine Melangeia, 
one of the first places in which the Ottomans settled 
after coming to the Eskishebir region. The district 
around Karadja Hisar was given by Sultan ‘Ala 1 
al-DIn Kaykobad as winter quarters to Ertoghrul’s 
followers; the town was occupied by ‘Othman 
GhazI, traditionally in 687/1288 ( c AshIkpasha-zade, 
ed. C A!I, 18; Neshrl, ed. Taeschner, i, 26, 87). In 
order to make the town prosper, ‘Othman invited 
all those who wished to come and live there; he con¬ 
sequently settled in the town those coming from 
Germiyan and other places, the churches in the 
town were converted into mosques, and a Friday 
mosque was built. ‘Othman entrusted the admin¬ 
istration of karadja Hisar to his son, Orkhan Bey. 

In the sources of the 9th/ 15th and ioth/i6th cen¬ 
turies, the town is usually referred to as Karadja 
Shehir. In the second half of the 9th/i5th century 
it belonged to the sandfa £ of Sultanoflii. In the 
ioth/i6th century reference is made to the nahiye 
of “Eskishehir with Karadja Shehir” which still 
belonged to the sandjak of Sultanonii (Ba$bakanlik 
Ar$iv Genel Miidiirlugu Maliyeden Miidevver 
defterler, no. 27, p. 2). The nahiye of Karadja 
Shehir (11 villages with an annual revenue of 58,739 
akles) formed part of the khdss of the sandjakbefi 
Sultanoflii (Sultanonii sancagi tahrir defteri, no. 515, 
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p. 13), Eskishehir then being under Karadjashehir; 
in the nth/i7th century, however, Karadjashehir 
had become a nalyiyye of Eskishehir (Topkapi Sarayi 
Miizesi Ar$ivi, N.D. 166 pp. 124-6). According to the 
census of 1830, the population of Karadja Shehir 
consisted of 3,725 Muslims and 575 non-Muslims 
(E. Z. Karal, Osmanli imperatorlugunda ilk ntifus 
saytmt, 1831, Ankara 1943, no). 

Karadja JJi?ar, today bearing the name Kara- 
casehir, is a village belonging to the central kaza of 
the vilayet of Eskisehir. 

Bibliography : further to sources mentioned 
in the text: Ibn Kemal, Tawdrikh-i Al-i ’■Othman, 
ed. §erafettin Turan, Ankara 1970, 97-9, m-13; 
I. Beldiceanu-Steinherr, Recherches sur les actes des 
rignes des sultans Osman, Orkhan et Murad I, 
Munich 1967, 65, 75-7; Hammer-Purgstall, 

Histoire, i, 74-6, 82; Katib Celebi, Djihannuma. 
Istanbul 1145, 543; Ahmed Refik, Fatih devrinde 
SulfanohU, in TTEM, iii/80 (Istanbul 1340), 130-2; 
Eskisehir 11 Yihgi, 1967, Ankara. (C. Orhonlu) 
KARADJA OGHLAN. Turkish folk poet, the 
greatest and most typical representative of the 
c dshik s. In many ways, the ‘dshlks continued in the 
Ottoman period the pre-Islamic and early Islamic 
tradition of Turkish musician-poets ( ozan), who often 
improvised their poems, singing them to the accom¬ 
paniment of a musical instrument, especially the 
kopuz. c Ashlk, a term originally applied to popular 
mystic poets of various dervish orders, was later 
taken over by wandering minstrels (saz shaHrleri), 
who gave up the old secular term of ozan. The 
influence of Sufism on the ’dshtk s was only super¬ 
ficial and did not substantially alter their realism. 
The impact of madrasa and Palace School-trained 
court poets was greater, growing increasingly from 
the ioth/i6th century onwards, and they adopted 
many classical verse forms, particularly the ghazal 
and murabba’-, and introduced many patterns oj 
'< irud, preferably those reminiscent of syllabic 
metre (hedje). Many common themes, motifs and 
stereotyped concepts found their way into folk 
poetry. The continued impact of the hackneyed 
forms and concepts of court poetry eventually 
caused folk poetry to degenerate into a sterile cliche 
of the former, and caused many ‘ dshlfts to become 
unskilled imitators of classical poets. 

In this general picture, Karadjaoghlan is a brilliant 
exception. He was not trained in a city atmosphere 
like many others, but belonged to the small group 
of bards who came from the countryside and from 
nomadic tribes. His life is shrouded in legends like 
that of the great popular mystic poet Yunus Emre. 
Following the impetus given by Ziya Gokalp to 
research into Turkish popular literature and culture 
many scholars (particularly M. F. Koprulu, A. R. 
Yalgin, S. N. Ergun, I. R. Isitman, A. K. Tecer, 
P. N. Boratav and C. Oztelli) have made remark¬ 
able contributions to Karadjaoghlan studies (for a 
complete bibliography up to 1940, see F. A. Tansel, 
Karacaoglan hakkmda tenkidi bir bibliyografya, in 
Ulkii, xv, no. 85, 1940). In spite of this intensive 
research, several problems concerning the life, time 
and identity of the poet himself, and concerning 
many of his poems, continue to be controversial. 
The claims that these are finally solved put forward 
in a recent publication (Cahit Oztelli, Karaca Oglan, 
Btitiin $iirleri, Istanbul, 1970) are not altogether 
convincing, in spite of the author’s many important 
contributions to the subject. Vague references in 
Karadjaogljlan’s poems to the capture or re-capture 
of Aleppo and Baghdad and to the Austrian cam¬ 


paign of “Aljmed Pasha” have been differently 
interpreted by various scholars and more explicit 
mention of the poet’s name both in ioth/i6th- and 
nth/i7th-century sources gave rise to the theory 
that two different poets of the same name may have 
lived in different centuries (for details of the con¬ 
troversy see Cahit Oztelli, op. cit., intro., and Cemil 
Yener, Karacaoglan iizerine, in Turk Dili, xxv, no. 
244, Ankara 1972, 291-4). 

At the present stage of research, we can cautiously 
state that Karadjaoghlan, whose real name was 
Hasan and whose family is referred to as Sayll 
Oghlu, belonged to the Varsak clan of the 06 Ok 
Turcoman tribes who had their winter quarters at 
the foot of Taurus mountains and moved to high 
summer pastures in early spring. He seems to have 
travelled extensively in southern Anatolia and 
perhaps in many other parts of the Ottoman Empire. 
There are indications that he took part in a campaign 
against Persia. It is not certain whether he was 
ever in Istanbul although two of his tUrkiis are 
included in a musical anthology of popular songs 
prepared for the Ottoman court under Sultan 
Ibrahim (see C. Oztelli, Ali Ufki, Karaca Oglan ve 
Istanbul, in Turk Folklor Arafhrmalari, no. 239). 
Except for a few motifs and expressions common to 
Muslim culture, Karadjaoghlan completely ignored 
the art poitique both of court poetry and of popular 
mystic poetry of the dervish orders, and wrote all 
his poems (numbering nearly 500) in the traditional 
Turkish syllabic metre (mostly in 6-5 and 4-4 pat¬ 
terns), and in the unsophisticated spoken Turkish 
of his time, coloured with occasional provincial 
words and expressions. These dealt with nomadic 
life and the natural beauties of the Taurus Mountains 
environment. The poet’s own exuberant feelings of 
love and joie de vivre are also described in his un¬ 
paralleled Aofmas, semais, tiirkus and destans. In the 
“National Literature” ( Milli Edebiyal) movement 
of the post-1908 Constitution period, and again 
during the early Republican era up to the late 1930s, 
Karadjaoghlan was the most loved folk poet, in¬ 
spiring many young poets in their endeavours to 
renew and make more indigenous the form and con¬ 
tent of Turkish poetry. According to local traditions, 
Karadjaoghlan is buried on a hill in the village of 
<Pukur near Mut in the province of I?el (Mersin), 
and his tomb became a frequently visited shrine in 
the area. In 1958 a film was made of a legendary 
version of his life based on a script by the novelist 
Yasar Kemal (b. 1922), who later wrote a short story 
on the same theme (in Vf Anadolu Efsanesi, Istanbul, 

1967). 
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Karacaoglan, Ankara 1933; P. N. Boratav, Hoik 
Edebiyati Dersleri, Ankara 1942, passim', A. K. 
Tecer, Karacaoglan’a yeni bir baki$, Istanbul, 1954; 
Cahit Oztelli (ed.), Karaca Oglan, Biitiin Sjiirleri, 
(with an introduction summarizing his previous 
research; includes all known poems of Karadja¬ 
oghlan and those attributed to him), Istanbul 1970. 

(FAHfR Iz) 
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al-KARACJI, ABO BAKR MUHAMMAD B. AL-HASAN 
(and also al-Husayn), Arab mathematician and 
engineer, a native of al-Karadj (in the Djibal, 
Iran) as G. Levi Della Vida has demonstrated (in 
RSO, xiv (1933), 250) and not from the al-Karkh 
district of Baghdad, as was long believed. While 
still young, he went to Baghdad where he held high 
positions in the administration and composed, 
towards 402/1011-2, his works al-Fakhri, al-Kafi and 
al-BadV-, in which he attempted to free algebra 
from the tutelage of geometry. He returned after¬ 
wards to his native land, where he must have died 
after 410/1019, the probable date of the composition 
of his Inbat al-miyah al-khafiyya. ‘Adil Anbuba, in 
the introduction of his edition of the Badi c (Beirut 
1964), lists 12 works of this author, most of which 
have been lost. The following are of interest here: 
(1). Al-Fakhri fi H-dfabr wa H-mukabala, studied by 
F. Woepcke (Extraits du Fakhri, traiti d'algebre, 
Paris 1853), who demonstrates the agreements 
between this work and the Arithmetica of Diophantes, 
which al-Karadji must have known through the 
partial translation (the first three books and a part 
of the fourth) of Ku$ta b. Luka (d. 296/912), and 
concludes that “more than a third of the problems 
of the first book of Diophantes, the problems of the 
second book beginning with the eighth one, and al¬ 
most all the problems of the third have been inserted 
by Alqarkhi into his collection” (p. 21). On this basis 
it can perhaps be established that problems 1-7 of 
Book ii of Diophantes, which might be spurious, are 
missing in the Arabic version (cf. E. Vereecke, Dio- 
phante d'Alexandrie, repr. Paris 1959, xxvl). Dio¬ 
phantes’ work must have been in vogue among the 
contemporaries of al-Karadji because we know that 
Ibn al-Haytham and Abu ’I-Wafa 3 devoted com¬ 
mentaries or scholia to it. In the Fakhri, al-Karadji 
attempted the study of the successive powers of a 
binomial, developed it further in the Badi', and 
concluded it in a work now lost but preserved in 
fragments in the Bdhir of al-Samaw 3 al b. Yabya al- 
Maghribl (d. ca. 570/1174), through the discovery of 
the generation of the coefficients of (a-b)" by means 
of the triangle which is now named after Pascal or 
Tartaglia; (2). Al-Badi c fi 3 l-hisab, in which are 
developed the fixed points treated by Euclid and 
Nicomachus and in which an important place is 
accorded to algebraic operations; the author expounds 
for the first time the theory of the extraction of the 
square root of a polynomial with an unknown; he 
resolves the systems x* + 5 and x a — 5, likewise 
treated by Leonardo of Pisa in his Liber Quadratorum, 
and x a + y and y a + x, which are found in Dio¬ 
phantes, ii, 20 and which much more slowly gained 
the attention of Euler and others. In these problems, 
he often utilizes the expedient of changing the varia¬ 
ble, the auxiliary variables or the process through 
substitution; (3). Al-Kafi fi H-hisab, written on the 
use of functions, and as such a summary of arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry and the register based on the 
processes of mental calculus (called hawaH, “aerial”, 
in Ibn al-Samb d. 426/1034) as opposed to “Indian” 
calculus); this work has been edited and translated 
into German by A. Hocheim, 1-3, Halle 1877-80; 
(4). Inbat al-miyah al-khafiyya, printed in Hay- 
darabad in 1359/1945, an excellent manual on 
hydraulic water supplies; it contains some auto¬ 
biographical notes, as well as a discussion of a series 
of conceptions relative to the geography of the 
globe; he describes a certain number of surveying 
instruments [see mIzan], the geometrical bases of 
which he demonstrates, and ends with very concrete 


details on the construction and servicing of kanats 
[q.v.], subterranean tunnels (he makes an express 
allusion to those of Isfahan, 31) for providing water 
in arid places. He likewise discusses the basis of 
the Sharia, the legality of the construction of wells 
and hydraulic conduits and in what circumstances 
these might be prejudicial to the people. 

Bibliography. In addition to the references 
in the text, Sarton, Introduction, i, 718; H. Suter, 
Mathematiker, 84; Brockelmann, I, 219; S I, 389; 
J. Vernet and A. Catala, Un ingeniero arabe del 
siglo XI: al-Karayi, in Al-Andalus (forthcoming). 

(J. Vernet) 

al-KARAFA [see al-kahira]. 

KARAFERYE (in earlier sources also kara- 
verye), Ottoman name for B6rrhoia, Beroia (mod. 
Gk., V6rria, V6ria; Slavonic, Ber), a small town 
in Macedonia, 60 km. WSW of Salonika, 8 km. 
from the left bank of the Aliikmon (Vistrltza; Tk. 
Indje Kara Su), near the foot of the eastern slopes 
of the Olympene range (Tk. Aghustos DaghI) and 
overlooking a broad and fertile plain: “one of the 
most agreeable towns in Rumili” (Leake). The 
Turkish epithet hard [q.v.] was prefixed perhaps in 
order to distinguish it from B6rrhoia in northern 
Thrace, Tk. [Eski] Zaghra )cf. Jorga, GOR, i, 213). 
According to Byzantine sources, the neighbourhood 
was pillaged by Turks from Karasl [q.v.] as early as 
1331 (Hammer-Purgstall. i, 127). The district for a 
time belonged to the Serbian Empire of Stefan 
Dusan (Ostrogorsky, History, 524) and, after his 
death (1355), to a Serbian princeling, Hlapen (JireSek, 
Gesch. d. Serben, ii, 105, 107). 

The Ottoman chroniclers report that the town was 
taken (? by Lala Shahin) in 787/1385 (Giese, Anon., 
26. 13, whence ‘Ashtkpashazade (§ 55), Neshri, etc.; 
cf. Sa'd al-Din, i, 91-2, with the date 776/1374-5). 
The Greek Short Chronicles give the precise date 8 
May 1387 (cited by P. Wittek, in BSOAS, xiv (1952), 
661, n. 3); but the definitive occupation may have 
occurred only under Bayezld I, who from there 
directed extensive raids into the Peloponnese (Giese, 
Anon., 28-9; Hammer-Purgstall, i, 249). 

According to a tradition preserved by Yaztdjloghlu 
‘All [q.v.], some time after the Saldjuk sultan of Rum 
Kay-Ka’us II [q.v.] had taken refuge with the Byzan¬ 
tine Emperor Michael VIII his two younger sons 
were made governors of B6roia; the grandchildren of 
one prince embraced Christianity, and it was one of 
his descendants, a certain Lyzikos, who surrendered 
B6roia to the Ottoman sultan (? Bayezld I); there¬ 
upon he and his family were transferred to Zikhna. 
And indeed Karaferye (and Zikhna) are among the 
districts inhabited by Gagauz [q.v.] Turks, i.e., “fol¬ 
lowers of Kay-Ka’us” (P. Wittek, Les Gagaouzes — 
Les gens de Kaykaus, in RO, xvii (1951-52), 12-24; 
idem, Yazljioghlu c Ali on the Christian Turks of the 
Dobruja, in BSOAS, xiv (1952), 639-68; E. A. Zakha- 
riadou, Ol j(P llJTlaV0 ' 1 atriyovoi too ’I^eSSIv 
Kalxaoug B' err/) B£pota, in Maxe&ovixa, vi 
(Salonika 1964), 62-74). 

By the end of the 9th/i5th century there were 
extensive rice-fields, state-run, in the meadows to 
the south and west of the town (M. T. Gokbilgin, 
Edirne ve Pa$a Livdsi, Istanbul 1952, 135 - 7 ; cf. 
filAha, p. 907). In the nth/i7th century (and pre¬ 
sumably also before) Karaferye was administered as 
a kadd > of the san 4 iak of Selanik [q.v.]. Ewliya Celebi 
described it as unwalled and ungarrisoned, but with 
the remains of a citadel; it had 4,000 houses, in 16 
Muslim and 15 Christian quarters, with two Jewish 
diema c ats. In 1885 the kada?, together with the nahiye 
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of Aghustos (NAoussa), comprised 46 villages and 
(iftliks (l A, art. Seldnik, p. 347a). 

In the First Balkan War (Oct.-Dec. 1912), Kara- 
ferye fell to the Greeks on 25 October, and since the 
Treaty of Athens (14 Nov. 1913) it has belonged to 
Greece. 

Bibliography. Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Beroia (1) 
(and references there given); Belgeler, i/i (1964), 
91 (dgizya returns for 894/1489, for Karaverye, 
Serfife [S6rvia] and Vodana [Edessa]); Hadjdji 
Khalifa, tr. J. von Hammer, Rumeli und Bosna, 
Vienna 1812, 86; Ewliya Celebi, Seyahatname, 
viii, 181-6; F. C. H. L. Pouqueville, Voyage de la 
Grice\ Paris 1826-7, iii, 94; W. M. Leake, Travels 
in northern Greece, London 1835 (repr. 1967), iii, 
290 ff.; M. F. Thielen, Die europdische Turkey, 
Vienna 1828, 130-1; C A 1 I Diewad. Memdlik-i 
c OthmdniyyeniiA ta’rikh ve djughrafyd lughatt, 
Istanbul 1313-17, 605; Sami, Kamils al-a c lam, v, 
1314/1892, 3639-40; Semavi Eyice, in TM, xii 
(1955), 206-7; I. K. Vasdravelli, 'I<jroptx6v ’Ap- 
%etov ’F.x.Aoyai, Salonika 1942 (= MaxeSovtxi) 
BtpXio0i?)xr), no. 3; 92 Turkish documents, A.D. 
1595-1822); idem, 'Ioroptxa ipxeTa MaxeSoviag. 
B'.’Apxeiov Bepotaq-Naotitrqq (1598-1886), Sa¬ 
lonika 1954 (= MaxeSovtx-J) BipXtoQrjXT), no. 
19; 414 documents). (V. L. MtNAGE) 

KARAGttZ (Tk. “black eye"), the principal 
character in the Turkish shadow play, and also the 
shadow play theatre itself; the shadow player is 
called a karagdzdiii or khayali. 

The £ aragoz theatre is played with inanimate 
actors and flat, two-dimensional figures ( suret, 
taswir), manipulated by the shadow player who, as 
in the puppet theatre, makes them move and talks 
from behind a screen whilst he himself remains out 
of sight. The characters are presented in caricature; 
as well as human figures, there are also schematised 
repres entationsof certain animals, plants and objects, 
as well as fantastic beings and some rudimentary 
scenery. All the figures are made from leather (the 
superior ones used formerly to be made with camel 
hide), prepared in a special way and painted in 
bright colours. The human figures are jointed at one 
point (rarely at two points) in order to permit the 
required movements. The size of the figures varies 
between 7.5 cm. and 46 cm. in height for objects, 
animals and scenic features, and between 21 cm. and 
40 cm. for the humans. 

A stick (two sticks for the figure of Karagoz and 
for a few other characters) 50 cm. long and as thick 
as a human finger has its pointed end inserted into 
a hole made in the figure’s or object’s body. The 
showman stands behind a screen made from muslin 
and one m. long by 0.60 m. high, and with the aid 
of the stick keeps the whole surface of the figure up 
against the screen and makes it move along it ac¬ 
cording to its movements in the play. He also makes 
the upper part of the figure’s body move slightly in 
order to mark each character’s replies, at the same 
time imitating the voice and accent appropriate to 
that character. The screen is illuminated from below 
by a lamp placed between the shadow player and the 
figures of the play. The shadow player retails the 
monologues and dialogues, and sings the songs; 
his assistant or apprentice passes the figures to 
him, does the sound effects and shakes a tam¬ 
bourine to mark the appearance of the characters 
on stage. 

The karagdz theatre was played before a very 
restricted public only. It used to be staged in the 
caf6s during Ramadan or else in the salons of private 


houses during circumcision festivities or during the 
winter evenings. 

The shadow play figures can be divided into three 
groups; (1) Inanimate objects. These are either pieces 
of scenery and accessories directly connected with 
the play’s theme, such as the shop where Karagoz 
functions as a grocer, the pickaxe which Ferhad 
uses to excavate a water channel in the mountain, 
etc.; or else a tree, a section of landscape, a group of 
figures, etc. without any direct connection with the 
play and called gostermelik, but shown on the screen 
before the actual play in order to attract the interest 
of spectators and fire their imagination. (2) Animals 
which may on occasion have a role in a play, such 
as Karagoz’s ass, Ferhad’s horse, etc. (3) Fantastic 
beasts and beings, such as dragons, sorcerers, a 
magic poplar tree, etc. (4) Human characters, the 
actors in the play. Some of these appear only in a 
single play, when the latter is drawn from a work 
of popular literature, e.g., Ferhad and Shlrin, Tahir 
and Ziihre, but also in cases like that of ‘Ashik 
Hasan and his son Musll, who only appear in the 
play The bloody poplar tree. Other characters may 
appear in all the plays, such as Karagoz and Hadji- 
vad, the two central characters; the Zenne (“ladies"), 
women of various types and ages; Celebi (“young 
man"); Matiz or Tuzsuz-Deli-Bekir (“the strong 
man”), often portrayed with the characteristics of a 
drunkard, but occasionally in the guise of a judge or 
arbiter; various types of provincials and foreigners 
(e.g., the Frank), of Muslim minority groups (the 
Arab, the Laz) and of non-Muslim minority groups 
(the Jew, the Armenian, the Greek); persons depicted 
in caricature because of their physical or moral 
defects (e.g., Beberuhi “the dwarf”, Tiryaki “the 
opium smoker”); and so forth. 

Hadjivad represents the petit bourgeois, the edu¬ 
cated man, temperate, highly opportunist and uni¬ 
versally respected; people often come to him for 
advice and help and often ask him to arrange compli¬ 
cated matters. His partner Karagoz combines within 
himself all the minor vices; he is illiterate, greedy, 
ill-behaved and scandalously outspoken. He calls 
himself a gypsy; although he is a blacksmith by 
trade, he is often out of work and in perpetual 
financial difficulties, leading to frequent quarrels 
with his wife and necessitating the intervention of 
Hadjivad in order to find him a job. Hadjivad 
appears in two introductory scenes in the finale, 
holding the stage then for as long as his partner, 
whereas his presence in the action of the play proper 
is briefer. Karagoz, on the other hand, is present all 
through the proceedings; he is involved in intrigues, 
even in those plays originating from outside genres. 
Whatever the origin of the play, it is always set in 
a place called by the shadow players KUshieri meyddnl 
“Ktishteri square”, which derives its name from the 
learned Shaykh Kushterl, who lived in Bursa and 
died there ca. 767/1366; the invention of the karagoz 
theatre is attributed to him in popular legend. The 
right-hand side of the screen (sc. the right-hand side 
as seen by the audience) is considered to be Karagoz’s 
house; he always enters the scene from there, and 
he alone occupies this half of the screen. The left- 
hand side is reserved for Hadjivad and all the other 
characters. All told, Karagoz himself takes up a 
good half of the whole performance. 

The text of a traditional play comprises four 
sections: (1) The prologue. Hadjivad comes in, 
chanting a semdH and then a ghazel, the so-called 
“screen ghazel", a poem couched in pseudo-phi¬ 
losophical terms, stressing the profound meaning of 
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the shadowplay and the lessons which the spectator 
may derive from it. Then he proclaims his desire to 
amuse himself by shouting for his “friend” Karagoz. 
The latter, disturbed by the noise, comes down into 
the street and beats Hadjivad. (2) The dialogue 
(muhdwere) comprises either a discussion on any 
subject whatsoever between Hadjivad and Karagoz, 
whose comic effect comes from the contrast in 
character and the cultural levels of the two partici¬ 
pants, or else it is the embellishment of an extra¬ 
vagant adventure of one of the two companions, 
usually Karagoz. The spectators are amused by the 
remarks and questions of the listener of the dialogue, 
and the verbose replies of the narrator; very often, 
the adventure turns out to be a dream or a delusion 
of hashish-taking. 

The text of the dialogue may well be improvised, 
and the karagdzdiii, according to the circumstances 
and according to his creative powers, may prolong 
it as he likes. However, there are some traditional 
plot outlines, and it seems—on the basis of the texts 
which have been collected—that the artists always 
followed them. Some 60 texts of these dialogues have 
been counted, some of them clearly later versions 
of a basic original. In the most recent and most 
complete edition of karagdz texts (Cevdet Kudret, 
Karagdz, 3 vols., Ankara 1968-70), 53 are given. 
Certain of these muhdwere s, of the type comprising 
a narration of extravagant adventures, are variations 
of the tekerleme stories (see P. N. Boratav, Le “teker- 
leme ”, Cahiers de la Soci 4 t 4 Asiatique, xvii, Paris 
1963, 106-14, 174-5, types 51 I, 51 J, 51 K, 52, 53). 
Tradition permits the karagdzdiii the freedom of 
prefixing a muhdwere of his own choice to the play 
of his programme, whence the fact that in many 
editions of texts one finds different plays accompanied 
by the same “dialogue", or even the same play pre¬ 
ceded by different “dialogues” in the various versions. 
When the dramatic section (sc. the “play” proper) 
is only short, or when the shadow player wishes, for 
some reason or other, to extend the show, he may 
add a second muhdwere after the first one; this is 
called an ara muhdweresi “intercalated dialogue". 
(3) The play proper (the fasll). There are two main 
categories of theme elaborated in this dramatic sec¬ 
tion: (a) Subjects drawn from popular romances, 
such as Ferhdd we Shirin, or Tahir we Ziihre. A certain 
number of themes have also been enumerated as 
stemming from the popular stories of the medddhs, 
such as Handferli Hanlm, and Tayydrzdde, or from 
modern novels like fjuseyin Fellah and Hasan 
Melldh of Ahmed Midljat, but the texts of these are 
not extant. Cevdet Kudret, op. cit., ii, 244-64, has 
edited an adaptation of Moli&re’s comedy Le Midecin 
malgri lui. (b) Sketches inspired by everyday life in 
the towns, and peculiar to the karagoz theatre. Georg 
Jacob, in his Turkische Literalurgeschichte in Einzel- 
darstellungen, I. Das turkische Schattentheater, Berlin 
1900, 46-54, has classified the plays in this second 
category thus: (i) Karagoz is out of work; Hadjivad 
finds him a job which looks like being agreeable and 
profitable. The ensuing farce revolved round the 
blunders, mistakes and extravagant behaviour of 
Karagoz in this job, for which he is totally unfitted. 
Plays in this group include Karagdz the cook, K. the 
grocer, The see-saw, The druggist's shop, K. the poet, 
etc. (ii) Karagoz tries to insinuate himself, or actually 
succeeds in doing so, into some forbidden or danger¬ 
ous place, by mere curiosity, interest or chance, and 
this brings about a series of awkward situations and 
unpleasant confrontations. Examples of this group 
are The bath, The garden, The bloody poplar tree, etc. 


(iii) Karagoz embarks, unwittingly and without 
foreseeing the unpleasant consequences, on various 
complicated adventures. Through improvised actions, 
he astounds and disarms his opponents, turns 
tragic situations into comic ones, and emerges 
completely unscathed. The themes of plays like The 
excursion to Yalova, The tavern, The lunatic asylum, 
Ifaragdz the hashish smoker, etc., are built around 
these themes. 

Several of the plays in both these categories belong 
equally to the repertoire of karagoz and to those of 
two other types of Turkish popular theatre, the 
kukla or marionette theatre and the orta oyunu or 
traditional theatre with living actors. 

The number of “plays” (fasll) so far counted is 
47 - Kudret has edited 36 of them, choosing one text 
for those attested in several versions; for three other 
texts he has been unable to give more than the titles. 
It has also been possible to draw up two lists of 
“older plays” and “newer plays”. Out of the 47 plays 
enumerated, 27 are known to be “plays from the 
older repertoire”. It was formerly the practice to 
stage a different play for every evening of Rama<}an, 
with the exception of the evening of the 26th-27th, 
the “Night of Power” [see Ramadan], when there 
was a break, out of respect for the especially sacred 
character of that evening. The conclusion is, there¬ 
fore, that the traditional repertoire comprised 28 or 
29 plays. It seems, too, that we should add to the 
total enumerated of 47 karagoz plays a large number 
of texts put together by “scholarly” authors, see 
Kudret, i, 45 and 56-9, bibliography nos. XXIV, 
XXX-XXXI, XXXIV-XXXVII, XL, XLII.and Aziz 
Nesin, 0 ( karagdz oyunu, ed. Diisiin, Istanbul 1968. 

Although scholars do not yet agree about the 
country of origin of the shadow theatre, it is generally 
recognised that it spread from eastern and south¬ 
east Asia towards the Near East and Europe. With 
regard to its appearance in the Ottoman territories, 
it was long believed that it had come from China 
through the mediation of the Mongols and via the 
traditional route through Central Asia and Iran. 
However, it has now been realised that scholars have 
been in error through the incorrect interpretation of 
a technical term: the khaydl of Arabic, Persian and 
Turkish sources does not mean “shadow figure” 
(whose equivalent is Khaydl-i zill, [q.v.]), but rather 
“figure” tout court, i.e., it is not connected with the 
shadow theatre at all, but with three-dimensional 
marionettes. Thus whilst the puppet theatre has 
been known from an early date amongst the Mongols 
and Turks of Central Asia, as also among the Iran¬ 
ians, the shadow theatre has only existed among 
them in recent centuries. 

In the Near Eastern lands, the shadow theatre 
goes back to the 6th/i2th century, see Ritter, art. 
Karagdz in lA, and Metin And, Geleneksel tiirk tiya- 
trosu, Ankara 1969, 113. This is certain with regard 
to Egypt. Ibn Daniyal [q.v.] (7th/i3th century) has 
left three texts for performance in this theatre, those 
themes have striking affinities with the plays of the 
traditional karagdz repertoire. Furthermore, some 
actual figures of the Egyptian shadow theatre, 
probably of 7th/i3th or 8th/i4th century con¬ 
struction, have come down to us; these too have 
many features in common with the Turkish karagdz 
figures. 

The tradition of the Turkish karagozdiiis purports 
to trace the origin of their art to the time of Sultan 
Orkhan, and its invention to Sjjaykh Kushterl. 
Ewliya Celebi (nth/i7th century) records a legend 
which would make the two main characters of the 
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theatre contemporaries of the Saldjuks of Anatolia, 
and which makes the gypsy Karagoz a messenger 
for the Byzantine Emperor Constantine. These 
legends lack historical foundation. The oldest piece 
of evidence for the appearance of the shadow theatre 
in Ottoman territory comes from the ioth/i6th 
century. The Egyptian chronicler Ibn Iyas speaks 
of a shadow theatre performance at Diizza in 923/ 
1517 in front of Selim I after his victory over the 
Mamluks; the Ottoman sultan, delighted by this 
performance, wished to bring the shadow player to 
Istanbul. It is known from another source that under 
Ahmed I (1012-26/1603-17) an Egyptian shadow play 
artist came to practice his art in Istanbul. From the 
end of the ioth/i6th century onwards, we have 
extensive information about the ka.ra.g62 theatre, 
both in the travel narratives of western writers and 
also in Ottoman sources of various kinds; the most 
interesting details are given in the surname s, works 
describing festivities of various kinds, such as 
marriages, circumcisions, etc. 

From the nth/i7th century, Karagoz is clearly 
mentioned as the chief character of the shadow 
theatre. In all the regions to which this theatre 
spread, including lands with such diverse non- 
Turkish populations as Greece, Tripolitania, Tunisia 
and Algeria, it is called by various metamorphoses 
of the word karagoz. Similarly, the Turkish karagoz 
came to Egypt from the Ottoman homeland and 
was in the last century a favourite form of enter¬ 
tainment; it also gave the name aragoz to a type of 
Egyptian puppet. 

It was probably only in the 11 th/ 17th century that 
the karagoz theatre acquired its actual technique and 
style. Ewliya Celebi gives details of certain amusing 
dialogues of Karagoz and Hadjivad and of several 
other characters, as well as outlines of a few plays 
in the classical repertoire. 

The karagdz theatre was an art form of the big 
towns in the Ottoman empire. In particular, it des¬ 
cribed the distinctive types and the manners of the 
motley peoples of the capital. It retained this 
emphasis even in the large provincial towns like 
Bursa and Izmir and in eastern Anatolia. Ewliya 
Celebi speaks of some famous shadow players of 
Erzerum; one wonders whether the karagoz theatre 
might have acquired peculiar local features in the 
regions from the capital. Notes published on the 
karagoz at Kars by Fahrettin Kirzioglu, Kars 
$ehrinde karagoz oyunu, in Turk Folklor Ara$tirmalar\, 
no. 112 (Nov. 1958), show this as possible, since the 
repertoire and the characters of the karagSz in that 
town display some local peculiarities. 

Bibliography: In addition to those works 
cited in the article, see Metin And, A history of 
theatre and popular entertainment in Turkey, Ankara 
1963-4, 34-52; idem, Various species of shadow 
theatre and puppet theatre in Turkey, in Atti del 
secondo Congresso Internationale di arte turca, 
Naples 1965, 7-12; idem, Byzantine theatre and 
Turkey in The Oxford companion to the theatre *, 
London 1967; A. Bombaci, On ancient Turkish 
dramatic performances, in Aspects of Altaic civ¬ 
ilisation, Ural-Altaic Series xxiii (1963), 87-117; 
P. N. Boratav, 100 soruda tiirk halkedebiyati, 
Istanbul 1969, 209-24; H. W. Duda, Das tiirkische 
Volkstheater , in Bustan, Osterreichische Zeitschrift 
fiir Kultur, Politik und Wirtschaft der islamiscken 
Lander, ii (Vienna 1961), 11-19; Selim Niizhet 
Geripek, Tiirk temasast: Meddah, Karagdz, Orta 
oyunu, Istanbul 1942, 45-110; P. Kahle, Islamische 
Schattenspielfiguren mis Agypten, in Isl., i (1910), 


264-99, ii (1911), 143 - 95 ; T. Menzel, Schatten- 
theater und Orta ojunu, Monographien des Archiv 
Orieritdlni, Vol. X, Prague 1941; H. Ritter, 
KaragOs, tiirkische Schattenspiele, i, Hanover 1924, 
ii, Istanbul 1941, iii, Wiesbaden 1953; Sabri Esat 
Siyavusgil, Karagdz, psiko-sosyolojik bir deneme, 
Istanbul 1941. There are numerous further 
bibliographical references in the works cited here 
by And, Jacob, Menzel, Bombaci, Kudret, Ritter 
and Siyavusgil. For the Arab world, see J. M. 
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Philadelphia 1958, (French tr. Paris 1965, 
27-59), and ‘Adil Abu Shanab, Masrah ''arahi 
kadim, Kardkuz, Damascus n.d., and the biblio¬ 
graphies in these two works. 

(P. N. Boratav) 

KARAITES, a J ewish sect which does not 
recognize the authority of the post-biblical tradition 
incorporated in the Talmud and in later rabbinic 
works. It is the only Jewish sect (not counting the 
Samaritans) which has survived for over 1200 years 
and is still in existence. The name (in Hebrew 
kdrdHm, bene (or ba’-ale) Mikrd‘‘\ in Arabic kara'iyyun, 
occasionally ashab c Andn wa-Binydmin) is variously 
explained as “readers ( hard 3 ) of Scripture (Mikrd^)” 
and as “callers (to the true faith)”, from the alternate 
meaning of kara 5 , “to call, to invite", (cf. the Shi c i 
“callers”, du c at, sing, dd c i i. 

(1) History. Although Karaism as we know it, 
and as the Karaites themselves have always known 
it, is essentially the product of the intellectual and 
social ferment in the Jewish community of the 
Muslim empire, the influence of several historical 
factors can be discerned in the early period of its 
development. The basic factor was probably the 
ancient and uninterrupted resistance on the part of 
some segments of Jewry to the growing oral tradition 
(the Oral Law) and to the authority of its tradents 
and interpreters, which resulted in a number of 
dissident sects antedating or contemporary with the 
Talmudic era (Sadducees, Essenes, Qumran sec¬ 
tarians), all insisting on the monopoly of the Bible 
as the sole source of divinely inspired law. Contri¬ 
buting factors probably were: (1). The collapse of the 
messianic hopes which had been inspired by the 
spectacular fall of Persian and Byzantine rule and 
rise of the Muslim empire in the ist/7th century, and 
sorrowful realization that the redemption of Zion 
and the end of the exile were not at hand; (2). The 
growing social unrest in the most populous autono¬ 
mous Jewish settlement, that of ‘Irak (Babylonia), 
where the poorer classes of rural tenant-farmers and 
urban artisans and labourers felt themselves grievous¬ 
ly oppressed by the official bureaucracy of the 
exilarch (ra’s al-dfalut, the official representative of 
‘Iraki Jewry before the caliph’s court) and of the 
geonim (sing. gaon\ the presidents of the ‘Iraki 
talmudic academies); (3). The consolidation of the 
vast Muslim empire, which resulted in the opening 
of the sparsely populated mountainous lands to the 
east and north of ‘Irak to settlement by disconten¬ 
ted emigrants, both gentiles and Jews. 

It was no doubt these malcontents who formed the 
nucleus of what later became Karaism. The earliest 
known sectarian leader, Abu ‘Isa Obadiah (‘Abd 
Allah) al-Isfahanl q.v. of Isfahan, in Iran, organized 
an armed revolt against the government of the 
caliph ‘Abd a)-Malik (65-86/685-705), but was quickly 
defeated and slain, although some of his followers 
asserted that he did not die but went into hiding, 
meaning that he would in due time reappear, like 
the Shi‘i hidden imam. His successor, Yudghan, was 
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likewise thought to continue in hiding until his 
eventual reappearance [see 'IsAwiyya], 

By the middle of the 2nd/8th century the schism 
penetrated back into ‘Irak, particularly into the 
newly-built capital city of Baghdad, where it was 
joined by 'Anan b. David, a member of the highest 
echelon of the rabbinic aristocracy. The traditional 
rabbinic account (quoted by the 6th/i2th century 
Karaite author Elijah b. Abraham) designates him 
as the actual founder of Karaism and gives as his 
motive for secession his bitter resentment at his 
failure to be elected to the office of exilarch. This 
oversimplified story would seem to be true only to 
the extent that 'Anan had lent his aristocratic and 
scholarly prestige to the budding schism, and what 
is even more important, composed the first code of 
schismatic law ( Sefer ha-miswot), which is the 
earliest extant Karaite literary document. His 
followers, called Ananites ( c Ananiyyim , ’■Andniyya), 
styled him exilarch, and his lineal descendants bore 
the title of Karaite prince (ttdSi*)-, few of them, 
however, distinguished themselves as either leaders 
or scholars. 

The 3rd/gth century produced several schismatic 
teachers, some of whom sharply criticized 'Anan’s 
views: Isma'il and Mishawayh al-'Ukbarl (of 
'Ukbara, in 'Irak), Benjamin al-Nahawandi, in Iran; 
the first to use the collective term Karaites), and 
Malik al-Ramll (of Ramla, in Palestine). Musa al- 
Za'faranl (of the Za'faran district in Baghdad) 
migrated with his followers to Tiflis, in Armenia, 
and became known as Abu 'Imran al-TifllsI. With 
Daniel al-KumisI (a native of Damghan, in the 
Iranian province of Kumis), Karaism reached the 
4th/ioth century. 

The surnames just listed indicate the fairly rapid 
territorial expansion of Karaism during this early 
period. Daniel al-KumisI was the first eminent Ka¬ 
raite scholar known to have settled in Jerusalem, 
and other Karaite communities were established in 
Damascus, Cairo, and other smaller towns. Zealous 
Karaite preachers undertook missionary journeys to 
seek converts among rabbinic audiences, but ap¬ 
parently with little success, for with the exception 
of 'Anan, not a single early Karaite scholar is stated 
to have been a convert from rabbinism, and early 
Karaite writings are replete with sad complaints 
about the smallness and poverty of their com¬ 
munities. In any case, a more or less amicable modus 
vivendi prevailed for a long time between the schism 
and the rabbinic mother-synagogue, but in the first 
half of the 4th/ioth century this peaceful situation 
came to an abrupt end. Saadiah al-Fayyuml (882- 
942 A.D.), president of the rabbinic academy at 
Siiri (in 'Irak), an exceedingly brilliant and influen¬ 
tial scholar, published a series of polemical writings 
in which he condemned the Karaites as outright 
heretics who had cut themselves off completely from 
rabbinic Judaism. The effect of this sudden and 
unexpected blow upon the Karaites was cataclysmic: 
it deprived them of the only missionary field open 
to them, and it extinguished forever their cherished 
hope of eventually persuading their rabbinic cousins 
to return to the true—that is, Karaite—faith. No 
wonder their reaction was most bitter, and polemics 
against Saadiah run like a scarlet thread through 
Karaite literature from that time on down to the 
19th century. 

On the other hand, the necessity to combat 
Saadiah’s scholarly criticism ushered in the golden 
age (4th-5th/ioth-uth centuries) of Karaite scholar¬ 
ship, and brought about not only the consolidation 


of the various schismatic groups into a more or less 
unified sect, but also some modest but highly 
necessary reforms which softened to some extent 
the rigorous burden of Karaite practice. At the same 
time, 'Irak and Iran gradually lost their primacy as 
Karaite centres and were superseded by Jerusalem 
and Cairo, and new settlements were established in 
the Balkans (then under Byzantine rule; first half 
of the sth/nth century), Cyprus (6th/i2 th century), 
Spain (where Karaism, under the leadership of Ibn 
al-Taras, 5th/nth century, endured for a while but 
eventually disappeared entirely), Crimea (7th/i3th 
century), and Lithuania (end of 8th/i4th century). 
The First Crusade (1099 A.D.) put an end to all 
Jewish activity in Palestine and much of Syria, and 
the Karaite academy in Jerusalem, which had 
trained scholars from many countries, went out of 
existence. Some Karaite scholarly activity shifted 
to Cairo, but most of it moved to Constantinople 
where Greek-speaking Karaite translators turned 
some Arabic Karaite classics into Hebrew, thus 
making them accessible to later generations of 
Western Karaites who knew no Arabic. The liqui¬ 
dation of the Byzantine empire with the capture of 
Constantinople by the Ottoman Turks in 1453 A.D. 
gave a new impetus to Karaite scholarship, and the 
Istanbul community, now Greek and Turkish¬ 
speaking, gave its spiritual support to the Crimean 
and Lithuanian settlements, where a Tatar dialect 
was, and still is, spoken. The decline of the Ottoman 
Empire in the 18th and 19th centuries resulted in the 
rise in importance of the latter settlements, which 
by the end of the 18th century came under Russian 
rule. Soon thereafter the Russian Karaites succeeded 
in obtaining from the Czarist government full rights 
of citizenship, thus escaping the crushing restrictions 
which were imposed upon their rabbinic cousins. 
During World War II the Crimean, Polish and 
Lithuanian Karaites were left unmolested by the 
German occupational authorities, on the ground that 
they were ethnically not of the Jewish race. In the 
post-war period, however, many Karaites in Egypt 
and 'Irak, including the entire ancient community in 
Hit (on the Euphrates), found themselves compelled 
to emigrate to Israel, where they settled in several 
compact colonies (Ramla, Ashdod, etc.). No accurate 
statistics of the Karaite population of the world are 
available; an approximate figure is 12,000—13,000. 

(2). Literature. No writings by pre-Ananite 
schismatics have been preserved, although at least 
one of them, Abu 'Isa al-Isfahani, reputedly illiterate 
(cf. Muhammad’s epithet ummi), is said to have 
miraculously produced books and volumes. 'Anan’s 
code, written in Aramaic (the language of the 
Talmud), is the earliest Karaite document of which 
fragments have survived. Benjamin al-Nahawandi 
also composed a code of law, written in Hebrew, of 
which only a portion has survived, as well as com¬ 
mentaries on some biblical books. Daniel al-KumisI 
wrote a code of law and a commentary on the Bible, 
likewise in Hebrew, known only in fragments. The 
overwhelming bulk of later literature, composed by 
Karaite authors resident in Muslim countries (except 
Turkey) down to the 15th century, was written in 
Arabic. After the First Crusade, the Balkan Karaite 
translators used a clumsy Hebrew heavily inter¬ 
larded with Arabic and Greek loanwords. Later 
Karaite authors in Turkey, Crimea, Lithuania, and 
Poland, down to the 20th century, wrote in a more 
idiomatic Hebrew, and occasionally in the spoken 
Karaite-Tatar dialect, which was written in Hebrew 
characters. 
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The golden age of Karaite literary activity opened 
with the works of Abu Yusuf Ya'kub al-Kirkisani 
(or al-Karkasanl, of Kirkisiya [Circesium] on the 
Euphrates, or Karljasan near Baghdad), a man of 
encyclopaedic learning and a keen analytic mind 
who wrote two voluminous works entitled Kitdb al- 
anwdr waH-mardkib (code of law) and Kitdb al-riyad 
wa^l-fraddHk (commentary on the non-legal portions 
of the Pentateuch). The former also provides the 
earliest, most detailed, and most reliable information 
on the sectarian leaders and groups which eventually 
coalesced into the unified Karaite sect, and has 
probably served as the chief source for all subsequent 
accounts, both Jewish and Muslim. His smaller 
works, not yet recovered, include commentaries on 
Genesis, Job, and Ecclesiastes, a refutation of 
Muhammad’s claim to prophecy (Kitab fi ifsdd 
nubuwwat Muhammad), essays (kawl) on textual 
interpretation (’■ala H-tafsir wa-sharft al-ma’ani) and 
on the art of translation (’ala H-tardjama), and 
others. His younger contemporary, Salmon b. 
Jeroham (Sulaym, or Sulayman, b. Ruljaym) wrote 
a violent tract against Saadiah (only the Hebrew 
version, entitled MilftamSt ha-Shem, has been pre¬ 
served) and commentaries in Arabic on several 
biblical books. The end of the 4th/ioth century 
produced the foremost Karaite Bible-commentator, 
Japheth b. Eli (Abu ‘All Hasan ibn ‘All al-Basri), 
who was still living in 395/1004-5 and wrote a com¬ 
mentary on the entire Bible, in Arabic, with a very 
literal and often grammatically awkward Arabic 
rendering of each Hebrew verse. Karaite study of 
Hebrew grammar and lexicography, necessitated by 
the Karaite preoccupation with biblical exegesis, 
resulted in the monumental Hebrew-Arabic diction¬ 
ary (Dfami’ al-alfd ?) by David b. Abraham al-Fasx 
(of Fez, in Morocco). A zealous and expert Karaite 
missionary, Abu ’ 1 -Surri Sahl b. Ma$lialj, wrote a 
long epistle in Hebrew (in which he promises to 
write an Arabic version also) in answer to his rabbinic 
opponents with whom he came in conflict, probably 
in Cairo. Japheth b. Eli’s son, Abu Sa'Id Levi b. 
Japheth, followed his illustrious father in composing 
a series of brief exegetical glosses (nukat) on the 
Bible, as well as an authoritative code of law (com¬ 
posed in 397/1006-7), the latter known only under 
the Hebrew title of Sefer ha-miswOt. 

The 5th/nth century saw the Karaite academy in 
Jerusalem, presided over by Joseph b. Noah (Abu 
Ya'kub Yusuf b. Nuh), in full flourish and produced 
a number (reputedly 70) of eminent scholars. Joseph 
b. Noah himself wrote a commentary on the Penta¬ 
teuch and a Hebrew grammar. His pupil, Aaron b. 
Jeshuah (Abu ’l-Faradj Harun b. al-Faradj), com¬ 
posed a grammatico-lexicographical work entitled al- 
Mushtamil, another grammatical work entitled ad- 
Kdfi, and a commentary on the Pentateuch. Another 
pupil of Joseph b. Noah, Joseph ha-E6’eh (Abu 
Ya'kub Yusuf al-Basir; “the Seeing”, euphemistically 
for “the Blind”), the foremost Karaite philosopher 
of the 5th/nth century, composed an adaptation of 
the Mu'tazili kaldm entitled al-Muhtawi (abridged 
by the author under the title Kitdb al-tamyiz or 
al-Kitab al-Manyuri), and a code of law entitled 
Kitdb al-istibsar. Joseph ha-Ro’eh’s advocacy of the 
relaxation of the suicidal severity of the original 
Karaite law of incest was developed further by his 
pupil Jeshuah b. Judah (Abu ’l-Faradj Furkan b. 
Asad) in a work known only in its Hebrew translation 
entitled Sefer ha-’drayot; he also composed several 
theologico-philosophical works. 

The First Crusade marked the transfer of the 


centre of Karaite literary activity to the Balkans, 
where Hebrew was the literary vehicle, with a 
secondary branch in Egypt, where Arabic continued 
to be the literary language. The two most eminent 
Byzantine translators, Tobiah b. Moses and Jacob 
b. Simeon, turned a number of Karaite Arabic 
classics into Hebrew. Judah Hadassi (of Edessa, the 
modern Urfa, in Turkey, near the Syrian border) 
compiled a large encyclopedia (begun in 1148 A.D.) 
of early Karaite learning entitled Eshkol ha-hdfer. 
Jacob b. Reuben wrote a commentary on the Bible, 
mainly compiled from older Arabic-writing authors, 
entitled Sefer ha-’ 5 sher. In Egypt, Karaite efforts to 
write Hebrew poetry produced (about the middle of 
the 6th/i2th century) the most eminent poet of the 
earlier period, Moses Dar'i (of Dar'a, in Morocco, 
but born in Alexandria, Egypt), who imitated, not 
very successfully, the great rabbinic poets of the 
Spanish school, and left an extensive diwdn of poetic 
pieces, both religious and secular. Japheth (Hasan b. 
Abi ] 1 -Hasan) al-Barkamani, who lived in the middle 
of the 7th/i3th century, wrote in Arabic a medical 
work (al-Matydla aTMuftsiniyya fi ltift al-jihha al- 
badaniyya) and a polemical treatise. Israel ha- 
Ma'arabi (al-Maghribi), an eminent theologian and 
jurist in Cairo (first half of the 8th/i4th century), 
wrote a number of works in Arabic. Samuel b. Moses 
al-Maghribi completed in 837/1434 a concise code of 
law entitled al-Murshid (the last Karaite code 
written in Arabic), and David b. al-Hiti (of Hit, on 
the Euphrates), his younger contemporary, wrote a 
brief but valuable Arabic chronicle of Karaite schol¬ 
ars from ‘Anan down to his own time. Some eighty 
years earlier a lesser poet, Moses b. Samuel of Safad, 
in Palestine, left a diwdn of Hebrew poems, in which 
the most interesting piece is a long epic poem 
describing his troubled career as clerk (kdtib) in 
charge of the private estates of the amir of Damascus 
and his forced conversion (in 755/1354) to Islam and 
pilgrimage to Mecca; he finally escaped to Egypt, 
where he seems to have returned to his ancestral 
faith. 

In Byzantine Karaism, the 7th-8th/i3th-i4th cen¬ 
turies marked a substantial literary revival. Aaron 
b. Joseph (Aaron the Elder) wrote (after 691/1292) 
a much esteemed philosophical commentary on the 
Pentateuch (Sefer ha-mib(idr), but is equally renowned 
also for his redaction of the official Karaite liturgy, 
in which he included a number of poetic hymns, many 
of his own composition. Another Aaron, Aaron b. 
Elijah (Aaron the Younger, of Nicomedia, the modern 
Izmid or Izmit, in Asia Minor; d. 770/1369), produced 
a complete summa of Karaite theology, in three parts, 
philisophical (’£? hayyim, obviously intended as the 
Karaite counterpart of Maimonides’ Daldlat al- 
hd'rin), legal (Gan ’Eden), and exegetical (Keter 
Torah). In the 9th/i5th century, Elijah Bashyadi, 
hdkdm (rabbi) of the Istanbul Karaite community, 
died in 895/1490, leaving behind him an unfinished 
code of law entitled Adderet Eliyydhii, which was 
continued, but not completed, by his brother-in-law 
Caleb Afendopolo (d. after 1522 A.D.), an encyclo¬ 
paedic scholar in his own right. It was recognized by 
most Karaites as the most authoritative manual of 
their law and ritual. 

The decline of the Ottoman empire once more 
shifted the centre of Karaite literary activity, this 
time to the Crimea, Lithuania and Poland. The 
town of Troki (near Wilna, in Lithuania) produced 
its most famous Karaite son, Isaac b. Abraham (d. 
1594 A.D. [1586?]), whose tract against Christianity, 
entitled ffizzuk emunah, evoked Voltaire’s praise for 
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its skill and acumen. The interest shown in Karaism, 
from the middle of the 17th century onward, by 
Protestant theologians (Johann Rittangel, Gustav 
Peringer, Johann Puffendorf, Lewin Warner, Jacob 
Trigland and others) resulted in several works by 
their Karaite informants, setting forth, of course 
from the partisan Karaite point of view, the history 
of the Karaite secession from the mother-synagogue, 
the elements of Karaite belief, and the history of 
Karaite literature: Appiryon, by Solomon b. Aaron 
of Troki (d. 1745 A.D.); Dod Mordekay and Lebiish 
malkut, by Mordecai b. Nisan of Kukizdw (near 
Lv6v, in Polish Galicia). The Karaite community of 
Lutsk, in Volhynia, produced the first Karaite 
bibliographer, Simbah Isaac b. Moses (d. 1766 A.D., 
whose Ner {Orah) saddikitn, a history of Karaism, 
has an appendix containing a list of Karaite writers 
and their works. He also wrote an extensive com¬ 
mentary on Aaron the Younger’s philosophical ‘£s 
hayyim. 

The most eminent Karaite author of the 19th cen¬ 
tury was Abraham Firkovif (1785-1874). Armed with 
the official authorization of the Russian government, 
he travelled extensively in the Crimea, the Caucasus, 
Syro-Palestine and Egypt, gathering original ma¬ 
terials for the history of the Karaites. Unfortunately, 
in his zeal to prove that the Karaites had left 
Palestine before the advent of Jesus and therefore 
had no part in his crucifixion, he permitted himself 
to tamper with dates in manuscripts and on tomb¬ 
stones, and thus blemished his otherwise well- 
founded reputation for scholarship. The mass of 
manuscripts he collected (sometimes, to be sure, in 
a rather highhanded fashion) was later acquired by 
the Leningrad Public Library, and forms one of the 
largest, though least utilized, Karaite manuscript 
collections in the world. His older contemporary, 
Mordecai Sultansky (d. 1862), composed a number 
of works, the best known being Ziker saddikim, 
valuable as a detailed specimen of the present-day 
official Karaite version of the sect’s history and its 
relationship to the rabbinic mother-synagogue. 

(3). Dogma and Practice. Aside from the 
rejection of the authority of the post-biblical 
tradition, there is no basic divergence between 
Karaite and rabbinic dogmatics. The Karaite creed, 
as formulated in ten articles by Elijah BashyaCI 
(gth/i5th century), postulates the existence of God, 
Creator of the world and all that is in it, the divine 
inspiration of all the biblical prophets, the authority 
of the Torah and the duty of the believer to study it, 
the certainty of the resurrection of the dead and of 
the final judgment, the responsibility of each human 
being for his own deeds, and the eventual advent of 
the Messiah. An earlier Arabic creed (‘A£a 5 id), 
formulated by Israel ha-Ma'irabi (8th/i4th century), 
still adhered to by the Egyptian Karaites, has only 
six articles, and omits all mention of the Messiah—a 
puzzling peculiarity for which no satisfactory 
explanation has so far been suggested. None of these 
articles of faith conflicts with rabbinic teachings. 

In fact the Karaite rejection of postbiblical tra¬ 
dition and the cry “Back to the Bible!” already 
proved impractical as early as the time of ‘Anan, 
who found himself compelled to deduce new laws 
from the biblical text by the method of analogy 
(Hebrew hekkesh, Arabic kiyds), supposedly borrowed 
by him from the imam Abu IJanlfa, whom he is 
said to have met in prison. Life in the social and 
economic milieu of the Muslim empire simply could 
not, as a practical matter, be governed by a code of 
law enacted in Palestine a thousand or more years 


earlier. ‘Anan’s successor as the second pater syna- 
gogae, Benjamin al-Nahawandi, freely borrowed from 
talmudic law. In this manner the monopoly of the 
Bible was gradually extended into the three official 
basic sources of Karaite law; the scriptural text 
(Hebrew kalub, Arabic nass), analogy based on it, 
and the consensus of the successive generations of 
scholars (Hebrew kibbu f, ’■edah [inspired by the 
Arabic c dda?], later sebel ha-yerushah, "burden of 
inheritance”; Arabic idjma'), the latter term covering 
laws which have no direct or indirect root in the 
Bible, but which are not contrary to it or to reason 
and logic, and have been accepted by the generality 
of scholars after exhaustive study {na;ar, bahth). The 
early Karaite leaders developed a strong centrifugal 
tendency, expressed in the maxim attributed to 
‘Anan, “Search thoroughly in the Torah, and rely 
not on my opinion”, and recognized the right of 
every individual, within certain limits, to draw his 
own conclusions from his own study of Scripture and 
to abide by them. But time and experience modified 
this tendency, too, and produced more or less general 
obedience to prevalent scholarly opinion, at least in 
the particular country or region. In matters of 
philosophy of religion, the earlier Karaite scholars 
chose to accept the Mu'tazili kalam almost in its 
entirety, and the later philosophical writers felt 
duty-bound to stand by their predecessors and 
permitted themselves only as few deviations from 
them as possible. There was thus in Karaism no 
such further progression to Neo-Platonism and 
Aristotelianism as occurred in rabbinic philosophy. 

The intense and impatient nationalistic-messianic 
tendency which inspired Abu ‘Isa’s armed revolt 
(ist/7th century) against the Muslim authorities 
subsequently subsided into a no less intense but 
more peaceful longing for an end to the exile and for 
the restoration of Zion in all its glory. One result of 
this was the unceasing and rather touching effort on 
the part of the Karaites to maintain at least a small 
representative community of pious individuals in 
Jerusalem, who by prayer, fasting, and other de¬ 
votional exercises besought God to “hasten the 
end”. Some of these Karaite pietists belonged to the 
ascetic order of “Mourners for Zion” (Hebrew 
Abele $iyyon), which included rabbinic members as 
well. Another consequence of this powerful messianic 
feeling was the rather sombre and cheerless tone of 
the Karaite way of life, in which the elements of 
joy and pleasure inherent in such ancient institutions 
as Sabbath and Passover were as far as possible 
excluded, as incompatible with the sad plight of 
Israel in exile. Yet at the same time the usual con¬ 
comitant of messianism, mysticism, which eventually 
came to flourish in rabbinic intellectual circles, was 
roundly condemned by Karaite scholars as impious 
and wicked. 

It is in practical theology that Karaism parts 
ways with rabbinic usage, and here the earmark of 
Karaism is greater rigour and rejection of such 
relaxations or extensions of biblical law as were 
introduced by the rabbis in order to conform with 
changing public opinion and changing circumstances 
-—for example, the replacement of the lex talionis by 
monetary compensation, the extension of the 
interdict of seething a kid’s flesh in its mother’s 
milk into an extensive dietary legislation, the sub¬ 
stitution of a fixed mathematical calendar for the 
visual observation of the phases of the moon, etc. 
Hence radical reform, in the modern sense, could 
never gain a foothold in Karaism. The only change 
resembling such basic reform was the modest 
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liberalization by Jeshuah b. Judah (5th/nth cen¬ 
tury) of the suicidal so-called catenary (Hebrew 
rikkub , Arabic tarkib) theory of incest, which by 
endless compounding of analogy upon analogy to 
the forbidden relatives listed in the Bible had made 
it increasingly difficult for Karaites to find mates 
whom they could lawfully marry. A few other 
milder reforms were vigorously resisted and were 
adopted only locally under the pressure of practical 
conditions of life—for example, the relaxation of the 
biblical prohibition of all fire on the Sabbath, to 
permit lighting of the synagogue on Sabbath eve 
and leaving fire in ovens (kindled before the onset 
of the Sabbath) for heating of homes and keeping 
food warm during the Sabbath day, matters of vital 
necessity during the severe winters in Poland and 
Russia; or the introduction of a mixed visual and 
mathematical calendar, in order to secure at least 
some uniformity of holy days in the northern climes, 
where observation of the new moon is often impos¬ 
sible. Even with all these minor reforms, Karaite 
law still remains far more restrictive than rabbinic 
law in matters of marriage (levirate marriage is 
forbidden), inheritance (the husband has no right to 
his deceased wife’s estate), diet, Sabbath rest, ritual 
cleanliness, dates of holidays (Pentecost is fixed in¬ 
variably on a Sunday, a custom which appears to 
be one of the most ancient earmarks of Jewish 
sectarianism), etc. Mixed marriages between Karaite 
and rabbinic parties seem, curiously enough, to have 
been quite frequent in the 4th-5th/ioth-nth cen¬ 
turies in Egypt and Syria, even among the upper 
echelons of Jewish society, and in such instances 
clauses were added in the marriage contract to 
safeguard the right of each party to observe the 
customs of his or her faith. Later on, however, the 
practice dwindled and such mixed marriages became 
quite rare. Polygamy was never explicitly forbidden 
by Karaite law (as it was by western rabbinic law), 
but seems to have been quite rare even in Muslim 
countries, and was certainly impossible in the West, 
where the law of the land (recognized by both 
Karaites and rabbinic Jews as binding) forbade it. 

The codification of the Karaite liturgy by Aaron 
the Elder (7th/i3th century) has been mentioned 
above. Originally Karaite rigorism led to an insistence 
that all formal prayer must consist exclusively of 
biblical psalmody, and the rabbinic practice of 
complementing biblical prayers with prose prayers 
and versified hymns composed by later authors was 
therefore condemned. But the passage of time and 
the example of the elaborate and poetically rich 
rabbinic prayerbook made their influence felt, and 
Aaron’s order of prayer, supplemented by later 
additions in prose and verse, has finally developed 
into the voluminous liturgical corpus that it is today. 

The relationship of Karaism to the older Jewish 
sects, particularly the Sadducees and the Dead Sea 
community, on the one hand, and to Islam, partic¬ 
ularly Shi'ism, on the other, is still very obscure. 
Similarities and dissimilarities can be easily cited 
in both respects. The nature of Karaism as we know 
it, as the product of the Muslim milieu, makes it 
highly likely that, while it represents another link 
in the ancient chain of Jewish heterodoxy, it is cer¬ 
tainly not, at least chronologically, a direct heir to 
its Jewish sectarian predecessors. Nor has it ever 
made any visible attempt at Gleichschaltung with 
Islam—every feature of Karaism is, at any rate as 
far as we can judge in the present state of our 
knowledge, a genuine product of Jewish history, 
Jewish tradition and Jewish thought. 


(4). Printing. Unlike the rabbinic Jews, who 
eagerly seized upon Gutenberg’s invention and pro¬ 
duced a flood of printed books from the 1470s down 
to the present day, the Karaites ignored the printing 
press until well into the 18th century. The earliest 
Karaite printed book, an edition of the liturgy, was 
set up by rabbinic typesetters in 1528-9 A.D. at the 
Christian press of Daniel Bomberg in Venice. The 
second Karaite book was an edition of Bashyaii’s 
Adderet Eliyydhu, printed at Istanbul in 1530-1 
A.D. by Gershom, a member of the great rabbinic 
family of masterprinters, the Soncinos. Two smaller 
Karaite books appeared in 1581-2 A.D., likewise in 
Istanbul, from an unnamed but probably rabbinic 
press. In the 17th century only one Karaite book 
was published, that in 1643 A.D. by the rabbinic 
press of Manasseh ben Israel (the correspondent of 
Oliver Cromwell) at Amsterdam. 

The first Karaite printers were the brothers Afdah 
(Afidah) and Shabbethai Yeraka, who in 1733 issued 
a few sample sheets of the liturgy at Istanbul, but 
subsequently moved to Cufut-Kale in the Crimea, 
where they published a few books in 1734-41, where¬ 
upon they apparently went out of business. In 1804, 
soon after the Crimea was annexed by Russia, a 
new press was organized, likewise in Cufut-Kale, 
and four more books were issued from it in 1804-6. 
The first more or less successful Karaite press was 
established in 1833 at Eupatoria (Gozlow), also in the 
Crimea, and published a series of important old texts. 

The reason for this neglect of the printing press 
by the Karaites can only be conjectured. Presumably 
it was their traditional dislike of innovations, 
however beneficial, and the very limited circle of 
prospective purchasers of books, which made 
printing a philantropic undertaking rather than a 
minimally profitable business. 

Bibliography : No authoritative general history 
of Karaism is in existence, and the older works by 
J. Fiirst (Geschichte des Karderthums, Leipzig 
1862-9) and W. H. Rule (History of the Karaite 
Jews, London 1870) must be used with great 
caution.,Z. Cahn’s The rise of the Karaite sect, 
New York 1937, is devoid of any value. The only 
reliable general sketches are those of S. Poznanski 
in Encyclopaedia of religion and ethics, vii, 662-72, 
and I. Markon in Encyclopaedia judaica, ix, 923- 
45, revised and augmented by L. Nemoy in 
Encyclopaedia judaica [in English], x, 761-85. 
S. Pinsker’s Likkufe kadmOniyydt, Vienna i860, 
is still valuable only for the original texts published 
in it for the first time. J. Mann’s Texts and studies, 
it: Karaitica, Philadelphia 1935, is a veritable 
thesaurus of documents and studies, but the 
major portion of it is devoted to the modern 
period after 1500 A.D. R. Mahler’s Karaimer, 
New York 1947, is a Marxist-oriented inter¬ 
pretation of Karaism as a movement for political 
and socio-economic liberation; it is, however, a 
timely counterweight to the older predominantly 
theological view of Karaite history, and points out 
the great need to investigate more fully the social 
and economic factors in the sect’s history. The 
history of the Arabic literature of the Karaites is 
included in M. Steinschneider’s Die arabische 
Literatur der Juden, Frankfurt-on-Main 1902 
(addenda by Poznanski in OLZ, vii, 1904), which 
obviously does not include a number of important 
texts published after that year. Karaite anti- 
Saadian polemics are sketched in S. Poznanski’s 
The Karaite literary opponents of Saadiah Gaon, 
London 1908. B. Revel’s The Karaite halakah, i 
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(all published), Philadelphia 1913, is somewhat 
antiquated. L. Nemoy, Karaite anthology, New 
Haven 1952, offers an annotated English transla¬ 
tion of extracts from some of the most important 
texts prior to 1500 A.D. The principal Karaite 
philosophical writers are discussed in I. Husik’s 
A history of medieval Jewish philosophy. New 
York 1916. P. S. Goldberg’s Karaite liturgy and 
its relation to synagogue worship, Manchester 1957, 
is a useful comparative study, but is based solely 
on Hebrew Karaite sources, leaving the Arabic 
sources (particularly al-Kirkisani’s order of the 
liturgy; L. Nemoy, The liturgy of al-Qirqisdni, in 
Studies . . . in honor of 1 . Edward Kiev, New York 
1971) entirely out of consideration. See also 
S. W. Baron, A social and religious history of the 
Jews, New York 1957, v, 209-85, 388-416 (for 
further references to Karaism see index to volumes 
i-viii, New York i960); Z. Ankori, Karaites in 
Byzantium, New York 1959; N. Wieder, The 
Judean scrolls and Karaism, London 1962; A. Paul, 
Merits de Qumran et secies juives aux premiers 
siicles de l’Islam: recherches sue I'origine du 
Qaraisme, Paris 1969 (defends more or less the 
traditional role of 'Anan as the founder of Karaism 
and the direct connexion between Karaism and 
Qumran); S. Poznanski, Karaische Drucke und 
Druckereien (unfinished), in Zeitschrift filr hebrdi- 
sche Bibliographic, xxi-xxii (1918-20). The Arab 
accounts of Karaism (in the works of al-BIruni, al- 
Shahrastani. al-MakrlzI and others) are all based 
on uncritical data supplied by Karaite informants 
and often misunderstood and distorted, and are 
therefore of little if any historical value. 

(L. Nemoy) 

(5). The Karaites in Eastern Europe.Apart 
from Karaite settlements in the Byzantine empire, 
from around the 9th century Karaism began to dis¬ 
seminate ill the western areas of the Khazar Kagha- 
nate. In the early years of the 20th century, there 
were still members of the confession among the 
Slavs, in a group of Kuban Cossacks. The main 
bulk of the Karaites in these areas, however, was of 
Turkic origin, the name of their creed having become 
at the same time an ethnonym (karay, pi. karaylar; 
karaim, karaimi, karaml in Polish and Russian; the 
language is called karay tili, karayca, karaimea). 
Since the nth century the Karaites lived for the 
most part in the south of Crimea; as farmers, artisans 
and merchants, they enjoyed a privileged position 
in the Crimean Khanate, both from judicial and 
economic aspects. Their communities at Mangup and 
Klrk-yer were described in 1666 by the famous 
Turkish traveller Ewliya Celebi [q.v.]. In the late 
14th century Vitold, Grand-Duke of Lithuania, 
settled some of the Crimean Karaites in his lands 
during his wars against the Tatars. They served in 
his guard in his capital, Troki, and were garrisoned 
in his strongholds on the border; here, too, they 
were granted land and privileges as well as an 
autonomous communal organisation. There are good 
grounds for believing that they spread from Lithuania 
southwards, settling at Luck, Lvov, and Halicz. By 
the end of the 17th century, the Polish and Lithua¬ 
nian areas comprised 32 communities in all. Without 
severing their ties with the Crimea and Istanbul, 
Karaites here (mainly in Lvov and Halicz) were 
engaged also in ransoming Polish prisoners of war 
from Muslim captivity and in trade with the East. 
The epidemics and wars of the 17th and 18th cen¬ 
turies gradually reduced their smaller settlements. 
At the present day, compact Karaim communities 


survive at Luck, Halicz, Paneveiys, Troki, and 
(since the 19th century) in Vilna. 

For many years the main Karaite centre was at 
Ktrlf-yer, where in 1731 a Karaite printing-press was 
established. When the Crimean Khanate fell, contacts 
between the Crimean communities and those in 
Lithuania and Poland became stronger, resulting in 
the gradual Europeanisation of the Crimean Karaites. 
In the 19th century their main centre was at Gozleve 
(Eupatoria), where in 1837 the Tauridian Karaite 
Religious Board was established, and later a Karaite 
religious college and library. On Lithuanian terri¬ 
tories (integrated from the end of the 18th century 
with the Crimea), a separate Karaite religious board 
was established in 1857 at Troki. When, with the 
end of World War I, Poland regained its indepen¬ 
dence, Troki maintained its sway over the Pane- 
vefys community in Lithuania and extended it to 
Halicz, a centre formerly isolated from the others 
(under Austrian rule). The Troki and Crimean 
Karaites resumed regular relations after World War 
II, while on the other hand a separate Karaite 
Religious Board was established in 1945 in Poland 
(Warsaw). After World War I, groups of Crimean 
Karaites went to settle in other European countries 
(chiefly in Paris). One outstanding leader was S. 
Szapszal (1873-1961), elected head of the Religious 
Board at Troki (1927), who contributed largely to 
the organization of Karaite communal life. 

Anthropological research carried out on Karaites 
in Poland and Lithuania (mainly by C. Gini, 1936) 
revealed their resemblance to the Tchuvash, evidence 
supporting the recognition of the Karaites of Eastern 
Europe as a Turkic nation converted to Karaism. 
Their language belongs to the Klpfak sub-group of 
the Turkic family. West-Karaim, somewhat different 
from that of Crimean Karaim, has two dialects; the 
northern (Troki, Panevezys, and Vilna), and the 
southern (Luck and Halicz). Both in its vocabulary 
and syntax it shows numerous borrowings from 
Persian, Arabic, Hebrew, Slavonic languages and 
Lithuanian. In Karaite folklore there are visible 
traces of historic relations with the Khazars [q.v.] 
(Hazar oghlu and Hazar biy [i] in Crimean songs) 
and many wholly Turkic elements, such as the 
initial formula bir bar edi in a lullaby, many riddles 
and proverbs. In their general culture there are also 
similar vestiges of a Khazarian past (talRl, an 
original dough-kneading device; the dishes hazar 
helvasl or hazar kaymaghl “Khazar helva”, served 
at times of mourning occasions; katlama, a seven- 
layered cheese cake, etc.). 

For centuries the main intellectual interest of the 
Karaites has been their religion. Apart from Hebrew, 
their scholars also wrote in the Karaim language: 
translations of the Bible, remarkable for their omis¬ 
sion of anthropomorphic definitions of the divine 
attributes, and also original works. In the cultural 
field, the influence of the Christian world (in Poland) 
and of the Muslim (in Crimea) was felt. Towards 
the end of the 19th century secular works also began 
to appear, the most prominent Karaite authors 
writing in Karaim being I. Erak (Crimea, 19th cen¬ 
tury), Z. Abrahamowicz (Halicz, 1878-1903), S. 
Kobecki (Troki, 1865-1933), A. Mardkowicz (Luck, 
1875-1944), J. Lobanos (Vilna, 1878-1947), and 
S. Firkovii (Troki, b. 1897). There were several 
Karaite periodicals, published in Russian (Karaims- 
kaya Zhizn'; Karaimskoe Slovo), Polish ( Myil 
Karaimska) and Karaim {Sahyszymyz, “Our 
Thought”, Vilna 1927; Karaj Awazy, “The Karaim 
Voice”, Luck, 1931-38; Onarmach, “Development”, 
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Panevezys, 1937-39). Several Karaites in East 
Europe devoted themselves to Turkic studies (S. 
Szapszal, A. Zajqczkowski, and others). 

Bibliography: Ewliya Celebi, Seydhatndme, 
vii, Istanbul 1928, 584-5, 588-9; Z. A. Firkovic 
(ed.) Sbornik starinnikh gramot i uzakoneniy Ros- 
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Wbrterbuch, Luck 1935; K. M. Musayev, Gram 
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Stamme, vii, St.-Petersburg 1896; D. Sidersky, 
Le Caraisme et ses doctrines, in RHR cxiv (1936), 
197-221; S. §apsal, Kirlm Karai Turkleri, in 
Turk Yili, Istanbul 1928; A. Zajqczkowski, 
Karaims in Poland, Warsaw-The Hague-Paris 
1961; idem, Die karaimische Literatur, in PTF, ii, 
793-801; idem, Kritki wyklad gramatyki jfzyka 
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al-KARAK, a fortress situated to the east 
of the Dead Sea, in the ancient Moab and at an 
altitude of ca. 3,000 feet. The name comes from 
Aramaic karkhd “town” and is found in the form 
Xapax|4toPa in Ptolemy (v, 16,4), on the mosaic map 
of Madaba and in Stephen of Byzantium. Its situation 
on a steep-sided spur, separated from the mountain 
by a narrow and artificially-deepened moat, makes 
it an extraordinarily strong site. It is remarkable 
that we do not hear of it at the time of the Muslim 
conquest of the lands east of the Jordan, nor in the 
ensuing centuries. It is only at the time of the 
Crusades, when in 1142 it was fortified by King Fulk’s 
former cup-bearer Payen, that it began to play a 
role, but this was now a very prominent one. The 
Franks of that time, being little versed in geography, 
sought to localise the ancient Petra there and called 
it Petra deserti. Since this stronghold dominated the 
pilgrim route from Damascus and the caravan way 
between Syria and Egypt, it caused the Muslims 
much trouble. It was during the period 1176-87, 
when it was in the hands of Reynaud of Chatillon, 
that it constituted a particular menace for the 
Muslim lands; it was at this time that Reynaud sent 
his expedition southwards towards Arabia, and 
although this failed, it caused great anxiety to the 
Muslims, who saw in it an attack against the Holy 
Cities, when it was rather an action impelled by 
economic motives. 

From 565/1170 the fortress began to suffer siege 
by Nur al-DIn and the Salah al-Din (Saladin), who 
aimed at restoring the authority of the Muslims in 
al-Karak. They had no success until finally, as a 
result of starvation, the garrison surrendered in 
584/1188 to Saladin’s brother al-Malik al-'Adil, and 
it again fell within the latter’s share of territory in 
the division of Saladin’s possessions after his death. 
It then belonged to various members of the Ayyubid 
family, and even after the various Ayyubid princi¬ 
palities had gradually disappeared, the amir al- 
Mughlth 'Umar still held out in al-Karak until 
Baybars captured him by treachery and had him 
executed in 661/1263. 

The Mamluk sultan al-Nasir found refuge within 
the fortress’s mighty walls in 708/1309 when he fled 
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from Cairo in order to make firm his royal power. 
Al-Karak was at that time the chef-lieu of one of the 
mamlakas into which Syria and Palestine were then 
divided. The descriptions of Arabic authors show us 
how powerful the fortress was at that time; the local 
inhabitants were still in part Christian. Al-Karak 
lost its importance under Ottoman rule. In 1840 it 
was occupied by Ibrahim Pasha, who had part of the 
ramparts destroyed; thereafter it was re-occupied 
by the Ottomans, who after 1893 erected there 
various public buildings. As the centre of an admini¬ 
strative district, al-Karak had in 1973 ca. 10,000 
inhabitants. It is at times difficult to distinguish, 
both in the town and in the adjacent fortress, the 
traces of the Crusaders and of subsequent Islamic 
constructions, both of which are built upon ancient 
substructures. However, it is certain that the donjon 
and the external wall surrounding the lower court¬ 
yard are Muslim in origin and date to the time of 
Baybars. 

Bibliography. Due de Luynes, Voyage d'ex¬ 
ploration a la Mer Morte, Paris 1871-6, i, 99 ff., ii, 
106 ff.; A. Musil, Arabia Petraea, Vienna 1907-8, i, 
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nos. 3801, 3965, 4733 , 4734- 
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Yakut, iv, 622; Ibn Djubayr, Rihla, index; Ibn 
ai-Athir, index; Ibn Wa$il, Mufarridf al-kurub, 
Cairo 1953-60, index; 'Imad al-DIn al-Isfahani, 
Conquete de la Syrie et de la Palestine par Saladin, 
tr. H. Mass6, Paris 1972, index; Dimashki, ed. 
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Demombynes, La Syrie d I’dpoque des Mamelouks, 
Paris 1923, index; Khalil al-Zahirl, Zubdat kaSf 
al-mamdlik, ed. Ravaisse, Paris 1894; R. Hart¬ 
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La Zubda Kachf al-Mamalik de Khalil al-Zahiri, 
Beirut 1950, index. (D. Sourdel) 

KARAK NOtJ, a village in the Bika' of 
Lebanon, situated at the foot of Mount Lebanon 
not far from Zahle on the road to Ba'labakk. Authors 
of the Ayyubid period call it al-Karak, but then in 
the Mamluk period it was called Karak Nub- It was 
actually considered as the locality of the prophet 
Nuh’s tomb, which is still shown and which was 
apparently already mentioned in the 4th/ioth cen¬ 
tury by the geographer al-MukaddasI. The structure 
which is considered to contain the stone cenotaph 
of Nub and which is unusually long, adjoins an 
oratory with three bays, on the walls and columns 
of which have been carved, at the end of the 8th/ 
14th century, various Mamluk period inscriptions 
recording the construction of the building and also 
decrees concerning the abolition of taxes. The 
presence of these last is explicable by the fact that 
Karak Nub was in the Mamluk period the chef-lieu 
of the district of the two BikdH. 

Bibliography: J. Sourdel-Thomine, Inscrip- 
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tions arabes de Karak Nub, in BEO, xiii (1949-50), 
71-84 (with references to the geographers and 
travellers). (D. Sourdel) 

al-KARAKI, nur al-din ‘ali b. al-husayn b. 
‘al! b. MUgAMMAD B. ‘abd al-'al! al-‘amilI, Imam! 
scholar, bom probably not later than 870/1466 into 
a family of scholars. His nisba al-Karaki refers to 
Karak Nuh in al-Bika‘, where he studied religious 
sciences, chiefly under 'All b. Hilal al-Djaza J irI. He 
also visited Egypt and heard some Sunni scholars 
there. Around 909/1504 he settled in al-Nadjaf, and 
in winter 910/1504-5 he was probably present at the 
court of the Safawid Shah Isma'il in Isfahan. Along 
with other Imam! scholars from al-Nadjaf, in 916-17/ 
1510-n he accepted an invitation to Harat and 
Mashhad extended Shah Isma'il with the purpose 
of enlisting their help in propagating Imamism in 
the newly conquered eastern provinces of Persia. 
Shah Isma'il is reported later to have sent him 
70,000 dinars annually to al-Nadjaf for expenditure 
on teaching and for distribution among students. 
Under Shah Tahmasp, who succeeded Isma'il in 
930/1524, he paid at least two extended visits to the 
§afawid court. Shah Tahmasp recognized him 
officially as the Seal of the Mudftahids I Khatam al- 
muditahidin) and the Deputy of the Imam (naHb 
al-imam) and gave him full authority to direct the 
government in matters of religion. Al-Karaki 
instructed the governors concerning the assessment 
of the land tax, ordered the removal of Sunni scholars 
and the appointment of Shi'i imams to lead the 
prayers and instruct the public everywhere, and had 
the kibla rectified in several Persian towns in ac¬ 
cordance with his views on geodesy. He defended 
these latter views in a dispute with the sadr Ghivath 
al-DIn al-Dashtaki. Shah Tahmasp, taking the side 
of al-Karaki, dismissed Ghiyath al-Din in 938/1531-2 
and on the recommendation of al-Karaki appointed 
a student of the latter, Mu'izz al-Din al-Isfahani, in 
his place. During the interim before the arrival of 
Mu'izz al-DIn at the court, al-Karaki acted as sadr 
and appointed his deputies and agents. This situation 
is perhaps reflected in a firman of 939/1532-3 quoted 
in the sources in which Shah Tahmasp granted him 
the exclusive authority of appointing and deposing 
religious officials in the Safawid kingdom and con¬ 
ferred on him as a hereditary wakf extensive land 
holdings in the area of al-Nadjaf valued at 700 
tumans annually. Al-Karaki died in Dhu 3 1 -Hidjdja 
940/July 1534 in al-Nadjaf. 

Some of al-Karaki’s commentaries on earlier legal 
works, like alMuhakkik al- Hilli's Shara^i 1 al-islam, 
became popular books of instruction. His Risalat al- 
Dia’fariyya, on the rules of the ritual prayer, had 
commentaries written on it by several scholars during 
his lifetime and was translated into Persian. Other 
of his writings aroused controversy. In his Risalat 
fcdfi'at al-ladfadf fi tahkik Itill al-kharadf he upheld 
the legality of government grants of kharddf land and 
thus defended himself against criticism levelled at 
him for accepting such grants. The treatise was re¬ 
futed by his sharp-tongued opponent in al-Nadjaf 
Ibrahim al-Katifi, who also wrote refutations of 
some of his other treatises, among them the Risala 
fi salat al-dfum l a in which al-Karaki upheld that the 
congregational Friday prayer was obligatory during 
the absence (ehavba) of the Imam if a qualified legal 
scholar was present. In his Risalat nafabat al-lahut 
fi la l n al-dfibt wa H-faghut he asserted the permis¬ 
sibility of cursing Abu Bakr and ‘Umar, thus de¬ 
fending the early Safawid practice, though other 
Imami scholars objected to this practice as a breach 


of takiyya. With the exception of this last question, 
later Imami opinion generally upheld his views 
against his critics and gave him the honorary sur¬ 
name of al-Muhakkik al-Thani. 

Sunni anti-Safawid polemics singled him out 
among Imami scholars for attack and variously 
accused him of being a Druze, of having concocted 
a new religion from the heresies of all other erring 
Muslim sects, of having converted Shah Isma'il to 
his “false religion”, and of having abolished the 
canonical prayers in Persia; but these accusations 
are without foundation. 
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L'accession au pouvoir des Safavidcs, in Iranica, 
iv (1966), 33 f.; E. Eberhard, Osmaniscke Polemik 
gegen die Safawiden im 16. Jahrhundcrt nach 
arabischen Handschriften, Freiburg i. Br. 1970, 
index s.v. ‘Abd al-'Ali; E. Glassen, Schah IsmaHl I. 
and die Theologen seine Zeit, in Isl. xlviii (1972), 
262-8. (W. Madelung) 

KARARALPAK (Turkic “black hat”), a Turkic 
people of Central Asia. In the Russian annals, 
a people of this name (Cerniye Klobutsi) is men¬ 
tioned as early as the 12th century A.D.; but whether 
these “black hats” are identical with the modern 
Karakalpak cannot be definitely ascertained. It is 
not until the end of the Iith/i7th century that there 
are records of the Karakalpak j n Central Asia. 
According to the embassy report of Skibin and 
Troshin (1694), they then lived on the Sir Darya, 
10 days’ journey below the town of Turkestan. 
There they are again mentioned in the I2th/i8th 
century as neighbours of the land of the Khans of 
Khiwa: in ca. 1722 a treaty was concluded by the 
ambassador Vershinin between Peter the Great and 
the Khan of the Karakalpak, Abu ’ 1 -Mu?affar Sa'adat 
‘Inayat Muhammad Bahadur ( Polnoye Sobraniye 
Zakonov , 1722, no. 4101). At that time the Karakal- 
paks lived not only by herding and raiding but also 
by agriculture—with artificial irrigation of their 
fields—and by fishing in the Aral Sea. They are 
said to have migrated to Central Asia from the 
Volga region. About the middle of the I2th/i8th 
century the winter quarters of a group of Kara¬ 
kalpak were on the central course of the Sir Darya 
at Khawas (north of Ura-Tube); the prince (tura) of 
these Karakalpak entered into an alliance in 1168/ 
1755 with the Atallk of Bukhara, Muhammad 
Rahim; 3,000 Karakalpak families were settled at 
Samarkand. The Karakalpak are said to have been 
driven out of the lower valley of the Sir Darya by 
the Kazak towards the end of the I2th/i8th century; 
they are still mentioned in the 19th century a little 
farther south on the Yeni Darya in connection with 
the campaigns of Muhammad Rahim, Khan of 
Khiwa. against the land of the Kungrat (1222-6/ 
1807-11). The Karakalpak were then subject to the 
Khan of Kungrat. After the union of Kungrat with 
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Khiwa (1226/1811) the Karakalpak too had to 
submit to the Khan of Khiva. They made frequent 
attempts to throw off this yoke; in 1827 they even 
captured and held the town of Kungrat for a time. 
After the suppression of this uprising, a body of them 
migrated to Farghana. In 1855 the leader of the 
rebel Karakalpak, Ir-Nazar-bi, adopted the title of 
Khan, building a fortress near where the Kazak 
river flows into the Aral Sea. 

After the Russian conquest of Khiwa in 1873, when 
the Khan had to cede to Russia all his possessions 
east of the main arm of the Amu Darya and the 
most north-westerly arm of its delta, the land of the 
Karakalpak became Russian. The area, then se¬ 
parated from Khiva, was first administered as a 
separate department (otdyel), and later as part of 
the “government” of Sir Darya. On n May 1925 the 
Karakalpak Autonomous Oblast’ was formed as 
part of the Kazak A.S.S.R.; on 20 March 1932 its 
status was changed to an Autonomous Soviet 
Socialist Republic (A.S.S.R.); and on 5 December 
1936 this A.S.S.R. was transferred to the Uzbek 
S.S.R.. The capital of the Karakalpak A.S.S.R. is 
Nukus. The Karakalpak, who at the time of the 
Revolution were on the verge of being totally as¬ 
similated by the Kazak (and to a lesser extent by 
the Uzbek), were preserved as a distinct group by 
the Soviet regime. Linguistically the Karakalpak 
language is merely a dialect of Kazak; their tribal 
divisions are the same as that of the Kazak. 
Karakalpak was first written (»>., established as 
a literary language) in 1925 using the Arabic script; 
in 1928 this was changed to a Latin script; and 
since 1940 it has been written in Cyrillic. The 
1970 Soviet census lists 236,009 Karakalpaks in 
the U.S.S.R. Of these 230,258 (97.6 %) live in the 
Uzbek S.S.R.; and of these latter, 217,505 (92.2 % 
of the total Soviet Karakalpak population) live in 
the Karakalpak A.S.S.R., 8,668 in Bukhara Oblast’, 
1428 in Tashkent, and 732 in Farghana Oblast' (the 
Farghana Karakalpaks are rapidly being assimilated 
by the Uzbek). 

Bibliography. Vamb6ry, Das Turkenvolk in 
seinen ethnologischen und ethnographischen Be- 
ziehungen, Leipzig 1885, 373; S. A. Tokarev, 
Etnografiya Narodov S.S.S.R., Moscow Univ., 
1958; Narodl Sredney Azii i Kazakhstana, Academy 
of Sciences, Moscow 1962, i. For their language: 
K. H. Menges, in PhTF, i, 434-88 (bibl. at p. 438), 
and cf. ii, 761. (W. Barthold-[R. Wixman]) 

KARAKAY. The cross-reference to this from 
carucuel is erroneous; see kara-kol, karakul. 

KARAKOL, modem Turkish term for “police- 
station”, “[military] patrol”, a popular etymology 
(“black [i.e., ominous] arm [of the authorities]” or 
“patrol”); for Ottoman kardghul , karavul, a loan¬ 
word from Mongol (attested from the 8th/i4th 
century), see Tarama sbzlilgu, Ankara 1969, iv, 
2283 ff. The Mongol word also passed into Persian 
as karavul/karakul. For full references and details of 
the diffusion of the word (as far as Swahili), see 
Doerfer, i, no. 276. 

In the Ottoman Empire the maintenance of 
security and order in different quarters of Istanbul 
was entrusted mainly to the Janissaries [see yeRi- 
6eri], and the ortas (companies) patrolling the city 
were called kulluk. During the military campaigns, 
apart from the (arkhadfl (vanguard) forces, the 
Ottoman army used to send out small units called 
karavul miifrezeleri. In the same way the Ottoman 
navy, when at sea, sent out two mail ships as karavul 
sefineleri, with the task of preventing any sudden 


attack on the fleet. About ten ships under the com¬ 
mand of the tersdne ketkhuddsl (Intendant of the 
Admiralty) brought up the rear as ard karavul to 
help ships in trouble when necessary. 

After the suppression of the Janissaries in 1826, 
public security in Istanbul became the responsibility 
of the ser l asker [j.v.'J; an autonomous administration, 
the Dabfiyye Miishiriyyeti, which was founded in 
1846 to take charge of police functions, was changed 
into a nezaret (ministry) in 1870 and in 1909 attached 
to the Ministry of the Interior as a directorate with 
authority extending over the whole country [see 
dabtiyya]. At that time, a police-station was called 
karakol-khane, and later karakol. The word karakol 
was used also in the Turkish army and navy to de¬ 
signate a unit charged with security or observation 
duty (istindd karakolu, ileri karakol, ni^dm karakolu, 
etc.). 

Bibliography: Sh. Sami, Kdmus-i tiirki, 
Istanbul 1317, s.v.; Katib Celebi, Tuhfat al-kibdr 
ft asfdr al-biftar, Istanbul 1329, 148; M. D’Ohsson, 
Tableau ginlral de VEmpire othoman, Paris 1824, 
vii, 348; I. Hakki Uzumjar^ili, Ostnanlt devleti 
te$kilatindan Kaptkulu ocaklan, Ankara 1943, i, 
index; see also lA, s.v. (by R. Rahmeti Arat). 

(E. Kuran) 

KARAKOL DJEM'tYYETt, a secret society 
founded in Istanbul towards the end of 1918 by a 
group of former members of the Union and Progress 
Committee [see ittihAd we terakk! pjem'iyyeti]. 
Its aim was to organize guerilla resistance bands 
against the Allied forces which had occupied strategic 
points in Turkey following the armistice of Mudros 
on 30 October 1918. After the organization of the 
Nationalist Movement in Anatolia under the leader¬ 
ship of Mustafa Kemal Pasha, the Karakol society 
supplied the movement with intelligence, officers 
and arms. The society tried to gain control over the 
nationalists of Anatolia, and Kara Wasif, one of the 
founding members, became their representative in 
Istanbul. However, Mustafa Kemal succeeded in 
checking the activities of the Karakol society and 
ordered its dissolution in the spring of 1920, on the 
grounds that a delegate of the society had signed a 
pact of military assistance with the Bolsheviks on 
10 January 1920 without the authorization of the 
nationalists. Nevertheless, the Karakol society seems 
to have continued its underground activities until 
the end of the Turkish War of Independence. 

Bibliography: Kemal Atatiirk, Nutuk, Istan¬ 
bul 1934, i, index; Ali Fuad Cebesoy, Milli 
Miicadele hdtiralan, Istanbul 1953, 347 ff.; Kazim 
Karabekir, Istikldl harbimiz, Istanbul i960, 509, 
628 ff.; Tarik Z. Tunaya, Tiirkiyede siyast partiler, 
Istanbul 1952, 520 ff.; Muharrem Giray, Istanbul'un 
ifgalinde gizli bir te$kildt, Karakol Cemiyeti, 
in Yaktn Tarihimiz, Istanbul 1962, i, 345 f.; 
George S. Harris, The origins of communism in 
Turkey, Stanford, Cal. 1967, index; A. A. Cruick- 
shank, The Young Turk challenge in postwar 
Turkey, in ME], xxii (1968), 18 f. (E. Koran) 
KARAKORUM (karakoram), a chain of moun¬ 
tains in the centre of Asia lying north of and 
almost parallel to the Himalayas. The range extends 
westwards as far as 73 0 long.; it has not yet been 
definitely ascertained how far it runs eastwards. At 
one time the eastern limit was thought to be the 
pass of the Karakorum, the plateau of Depsong and 
the upper part of the Shayok, but, according to the 
views of several famous geographers, the range runs 
much farther into Tibet, and the Tang-la (to the 
north of upper Saluen) should, they think, be re- 
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garded as a part of the Karakorum. This idea was 
first put forward by Klaproth in 1836 and was held 
by Burrard, Sven Hedin and others who further re¬ 
garded the Trans-Himalaya as belonging to the 
Karakorum system. If this is accurate, the whole 
system would be about 2,000 km. long. 

The highest elevations are found in the part west 
of the pass of Karakorum. There we find several 
peaks over 8,000 m. high and countless summits over 
7,000 m. The highest peak—probably the second 
highest in the world—is K 2, which seems to have 
been long known as Chogo-ri among the natives. 
This giant attains a height of 8,611 m. 

This western part of the Karakorum possesses a 
wild and imposing natural beauty; a large part of 
is covered with perpetual snows over a considerable 
extent. The snow line runs from 4,770 m. north of 
the principal chain to 5,203 m. in the south. The 
inhabitants are Baltis, a mixed people with Tibetan 
language, Ladakhis, who are Tibetans, and Hunzas. 

If we exclude the polar regions, the largest glaciers 
in the world are found in this part of the Karakorum. 
The Siachen glacier is 68 km. long and covers a 
surface of about 2,500 sq. km. The Baltoro, Hispara 
and Biafo glaciers are only a little less than the 
Siacben. The plateau out of which rises the Kara¬ 
korum has an average height of 3,070 m. The whole 
region is excessively dry because the rain (snow, 
hail) falls almost exclusively on the high mountains. 
The vegetation in the valleys is very slight and is 
confined to the vicinity of torrents and streams. 
At the terminations of the glaciers we find—very 
often on a little plain—a very beautiful alpine flora. 

The Karakorum is the most important watershed 
in Central Asia, dividing the rivers which running 
northwards, empty their waters into the deserts of 
this part of the world, and those running south¬ 
wards into the Indian Ocean. 

The principal pass is the col of Karakorum (5,574 
m.), through which runs the important trade route 
between Chinese Turkestan and Kashmir. It is 
difficult and dangerous. In their long journey count¬ 
less beasts of burden perish of exhaustion or in the 
avalanches. The mountains take their name from the 
pass. But as Karakorum means “black debris”, the 
name is not very appropriate. It is found for the 
first time in a map by Elphinstone published in 1815. 
On this map the range in question is indicated by 
the name Moor Taugh (instead of Mur Tagh, “Ice 
Mountain”) or Karrakoorrum Mountains. 

The first traveller to write on the mountains now 
called Karakorum was MIrza Haydar Dughlat, & 
propos of his journey from Yarkand to Leh, capital 
of Ladakh, in 960/1553. The exploration proper of the 
Karakorum only began in 1808 when Elphinstone 
visited these regions. The more systematic and 
detailed exploration of the high mountains proper 
was only begun in 1892 by Sir Martin Conway’s 
expedition, which was followed by many others 
(including 5 expeditions of Ph. C. and J. Visser 
between 1922 and 1935). 

Bibliography: M. Elphinstone, An Account 
of the Kingdom of Caubul, London, 1815; H. von 
Schlagintweit, Reisen in Indien und Hochasien; 
Jena, 1871; F. von Richthofen, China, Berlin 
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1898; Martin Conway, Climbing and Exploration 
in the Karakoram-Himalayas, London 1894; 
J. L. Dutreuil de Rhins, Mission Scientifique dans 
la Haute Asie, Paris 1897; S. G. Burrard and 


H. H. Hayden, A sketch of the Geography and 
Geology of the Himalaya Mountains and Tibet, 
London 1907; F. B. and W. H. Workman, Ice¬ 
bound Heights of Mustagh, London 1908; idem, 
Two Summers in the Ice-wilds of Eastern Kara¬ 
korum, London 1917 ; F. Freeh, A us der Vorzeit 
der Erde, Leipzig 1911; Filippo de Fillippi, Kara¬ 
koram and Western Himalaya 1904, London 1912; 
A. Neve, Thirty Years in Kashmir, London 1913; 
Jacot Guillarmod, Six mois dans VHimalaya, le 
Karakorum et THindu-Kush; Ph. C. Visser, Naar 
Himalaya en Kara-korum, Rotterdam 1923; idem, 
Zwischen Kabul und Hindukusch, Leipzig 1928; 
idem, Wissenschaftl. Ergebnisse des Niederland. 
Expeditionen in den Karakorum, Leipzig 1935-8; 
E. Trinkler and H. de Terra, Wiss. Ergebnisse der 
Trinklerschen Zentralasien-Expedition, 2 vols., 
Berlin 1932; K. Mason, Above the snow—a 
History of Himalayan exploration and mountain¬ 
eering, London 1953; G. O. Duhrenfurth, Himalaya- 
Chronik, 1953-68; H. J. Scheider, Die deutsche 
Karakorum-Expedition 1959, in Berge der Welt, 
1960-61; A. Gansser, Geology of the Himalayas, 
London 1964; The Himalayan Journal (annually 
since 1929). 

(Ph. C. Visser-B. Spuler) 
KARAKORUM, a town in the aytnak of Ovor 
Khangay in Central Mongolia, now in ruins; 
in the 7th/i3th century it was for a short time the 
capital of the Mongol World Empire. The fullest 
accounts of the town are given by the European 
traveller William of Rubruck and the Persian 
historian Djuwayni [q.v.]. The ruins were first 
discovered in 1889 by N. M. Yadrentsev; they were 
visited and described by the members of the Russian 
expedition of 1891 led by Radlov; and in 1948-49 
an expedition jointly organized by the Soviet Union 
and the Mongolian People’s Republic investigated 
the palace of the Great Khan Ogedey, the handicraft 
workshops at the crossroads of the main thorough¬ 
fares of Karakorum and some places near the south¬ 
ern gate of the town. Though walled by Ogedey only 
in 1235, Karakorum had been chosen by Cingiz- 
Khan as his capital as early as 1220. The name, 
which is Turkish and means “black boulder”, was, 
as Djuwayni expressly remarks, originally applied 
to the mountain region around the sources of the 
Orkhon. According to William of Rubruck, the city 
of Karakorum, exclusive of Ogedey’s palace, was 
“not as big as the village of Saint Denis”, while the 
monastery of Saint Denis was “ten times larger than 
the palace”. There was, however, much building in 
Karakorum during its brief period of splendour, and 
William of Rubruck as well as Djuwayni give full 
descriptions of the imperial palaces built in the city 
and around it, some by Chinese and others by Muslim 
architects. According to the European traveller, 
Russian and Western European craftsmen also 
shared in these operations. To the east of Kara¬ 
korum, in a village called Tuzghu-Balik (from the 
Turkish tuzghu, “offering of food to a traveller”, 
and balik “town”) built in 1238, there was a palace 
with the Chinese name of Ying chia tien (“Welcome 
Carriage Hall”). 

After the Mongol emperors had removed their 
residence to China, Karakorum was only the seat of 
the governor of Mongolia. It changed hands tem¬ 
porarily during the long war with Kaydu, but 
generally remained in the possession of the emperor. 
W’hen the Mongol dynasty was expelled from China 
(1368), the emperors returned to Karakorum, but 
after the extinction of the dynasty in the 15th 
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century the town lost all importance. At the present 
day, the Buddhist monastery of Erdeni-Dzu is 
adjacent to the site. 

Bibliography: The Journey of William of 
Rubruck to the Eastern Parts of the World, 1253-55, 
as narrated by himself, ed. and tr. W. VV. Rockhill, 
London 1900; Diuwaynl-Boyle: Rashid al-Din, 
The Successors of Genghis Khan, tr. J. A. Boyle, 
New York and London 1971; S. V. Kiselev, 
L. A. Evtyukhova, L. R. Klzlasov, N. Ya. Merpert 
and V. P. Levashova, Drevnemongol'skie goroda, 
Moscow 1965; F. W. Cleaves, The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1346, in Harvard Journal of Asiatic 
Studies, xv/1-2 (1952); P. Pelliot, Notes on Marco 
Polo, i, Paris, 1959, s.v. caracorum; J. A. Boyle, 
The Seasonal Residences of the Great Khan Ogedei, 
in Central Asiatic Journal, xvi (r972), 125-31. 

(W. Barthold-J. A. Boyle) 
KARAKUL [see kara-kol]. 

KARAKUM (Turkish “black sand”), a desert 
in Russian Turkestan, between the Amu Darya, 
the ( 1 st Yurt and the ranges of hills on the Caspian, 
contrasted with KIzll-Kum (“red sand”), the desert 
between the Sir Darya and the Amu Darya. The 
Karakum (area ca. 300,000 sq. km.) is a still more 
dreary waste and possesses even fewer fertile areas 
than the Kizil-kum. The sandy stretches north of the 
Sir as far as Lake Calkar are called “little Kara¬ 
kum”; cf. F. Machatschek, Landeskunde von Rus- 
sisch-Turkestan, Stuttgart 1921, 15 f., 285, and index. 
A good deal of the Karakum is still used by Turco¬ 
man nomads as pasture for sheep and camels. In the 
south, the Karakum is traversed (since 1883-6) by 
the railway from KlzII Suw (Russ. Krasnovodsk) to 
Cahar Djuy (Russ. Cardjou) and the very important 
Karafcum canal from 3 ozagha on the Amu-Darya via 
Marw (Marl) and the delta of the Tedjen to 'Ashkabad 
and to Ariman on the northern slope of the Kopet 
Dagh (since 1962). The Karakum mentioned by 
Djuwayni in the Ta’rikh-i Dnhdn Gushay as popu¬ 
lated by the Kankll [see (canghl!] is, in the opinion 
of the editor, probably identical with the little 
Karakum (the readings of the Mss. are not certain; 
cf. edition by Mirza Mub- Kazwini, GMS, xvi/I, 
69 f., ii, 101 f., and IJudud al- c dlam, 309 f.). 

Bibliography. W. 'Leimbach, Die Sowjet- 
union, Stuttgart 1950, index; Th. Shabad, Geo¬ 
graphy of the USSR, New York 1951, index; W. 
Barthold, Turkestan *, 415 f. 

(W. Barthold-B. Spuler) 
KARAkO SH . baha j al-dIn b. ‘abd Allah 
(».«. son of an unknown father) al-asadi (mamluk 
of Asad al-Din Shirkuh) al-rumI al-malikI al- 
nasir!, officer of Malik al-Na?ir Yusuf (i.e. 
Saladin), a eunuch, received his liberty from Shirkuh 
and was appointed an amir. By the time of Shirkuh’s 
death (564/1169) he was already playing an influential 
part; it is said that it was due to him and the kadi 
'Isa al-Hakkari that the caliph al-'Adid appointed 
Saladin vizier. After the suppression of the rebellion 
fomented after al-‘A<jid’s death by his chamberlain, 
the eunuch Mu Taman al-Khilafa, Karalfush was 
appointed chamberlain. In this capacity he had the 
surveillance of the family of the late caliph and is 
said to have administered his office with great 
strictness. To prevent the family of the caliph in¬ 
creasing, he separated men and women. Saladin gave 
him the task of building the citadel of Cairo and 
extending the city walls to include Cairo and Fustat; 
later he was asked to fortify and defend ‘Akka. 
When the town fell in 587/1191 after eighteen 
months fighting, he was taken prisoner; Saladin 


ransomed him a few months later for the high sum 
of 20,000 dinars. After the death of Saladin in 
589/X193 he entered the service of his son al-Malik 
al-'Aziz ‘Uthman and was appointed to represent 
the Sultan when the latter was out of Egypt. When 
the Sultan felt his end approaching (in 595/1199), 
he designated his son al-Malik al-Man?ur his suc¬ 
cessor and Karakush his regent. In keeping with 
this wish, the young ruler appointed him atdbeg, 
although Karakush was now very old. He only 
held his post for a very short time as most of the 
amirs and the head of the chancellery, Ibn Mam- 
mati, declared him incapable of ruling, presumably 
on account of his great age. 

His supporters, who considered him the most 
worthy, consulted Saladin’s adviser, al-Kadi al- 
Fa<Jil [g.v.j, but the latter, who had retired from 
political life, would not be drawn into the question. 
Finally the amirs asked al-Mansur’s uncle, al-Malik 
al-Afdal, to take over the regency. After this we 
find only one mention of Karakush, when Sultan 
al-'Adii, who had seized the throne in 596/1200, had 
two of his nephews taken to the house of Karakush 
as prisoners. He died a year later. Contemporary 
historians, like ‘Imad al-Din al-Katib al-Isfahanl, 
bestow the highest praise upon him, as do later 
writers, like al-Makrizi and Ibn Taghribirdi, and 
describe him as the ablest man of his day. They give 
him particular credit for his activity as a builder. 
Besides the buildings already mentioned, his house, 
his hippodrome and the bridge at Gizeh, which he 
built out of stones from the Pyramids at Memphis, 
are mentioned. 

In the same period a “Karakush” became noto¬ 
rious as a byword for stupidity. A series of absurd 
verdicts are related in a work entitled Kitdb al- 
Fashush fi Ahkam Karakush, “the book on the 
stupidity in the judgments of Karakush”. According 
to Hadjdjl Khalifa, the above-mentioned Ibn Mam¬ 
matl was the author of this book. Casanova (see 
Bibl.) in his elaborate study on Karakush quotes 
three manuscripts: (1) a Cairo manuscript which 
contains a brief selection from the Kitab al-Fashush- 
the author is there given as Ibn Mammatl; (2) a 
Paris manuscript the author of which is given as 
al-Suyuti, certainly wrongly, as in the introduction 
Ibn Taghribirdi is wrongly quoted and given a 
wrong praenomen, which one can hardly credit 
of al-Suyuti; (3) a Cairo manuscript which is a later 
version, in which Karakush is called a sultan and 
the number of his “judgments” is increased, by 
'Abd al-Salam al-Lakanl, dating from 1200/1786. 
These “judgments” have nothing to do with state¬ 
craft but are court verdicts; they are typical, well 
known anecdotes, current among other nations also. 
A special investigation has not yet been made of the 
problem. Casanova endeavours to show that the 
work is a pamphlet against Karakush, whom, he 
says, Ibn Mammatl hated as an exceedingly severe 
man. It is not known whether Ibn Mammatl collected 
and published these anecdotes in the life-time of 
Karakush. Ibn Khallikan rightly points out that it 
is impossible that a man such as is described in the 
anecdotes could have held high offices of state. Nor 
is anything known of a particular feud between Ibn 
Mammatl and Karakush. except that Ibn Mammatl 
had protested in 595/1199 against the appointment 
of this then very old man; Karakush is described 
by the Frankish chroniclers as advanced in years 
even in 585/1189 at the siege of ‘Akka; he is said 
even to have known Godfrey de Bouillon. One thing 
is clear from Ibn Khallikan’s observation: the 
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anecdotes given by Ibn Mammatl were referred to 
our Karakush. 

Bibliography: Abu Shama. Kitab al-Raw- 
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(M. Sobernheim) 

KARAKf)SH. sharaf al-dIn ae-armani al- 
muzaffar! al-na$iri (and also al-TakawI and 
al-GhuzzI), Armenian mamluk of Saladin’s 
nephew al-Malik al-Mu?affar Takl al-Din, who con¬ 
ducted military operations in Tripolitania and 
southern Tunisia and for a certain period of time 
occupied Tripoli, Gabbs and other towns. Taki al- 
Din, who had personal ambitions, had to renounce 
the idea of conquering Ifrikiya, where the authority 
of the Almohads was not yet firmly established, and 
it was his mamluk who undertook this enterprise 
(most probably with Saladin’s blessing) from 568/ 
1172 onwards. He first of all made various raids 
(cf. Abu Shama, Rawdatayn, Cairo 1956-62, i/2, 548) 
on Barka, Tripoli and Awdjila, and then returned 
to Cairo, where he was thrown into prison; but he 
soon began his activities once more (572/1176-7). 
Returning once again to Tripolitania (cf. Abfl 
ShJma, op. cit., i/2, 692) at the head of a force of 
Ghuzz [q.v.], he occupied the eastern and southern 
parts of the country as far as Fazzan, and then, 
with the aid of bedouins of the Banu Hilal and 
Sulaym, seized Tripoli. It seems to have been at this 
point that he was rejoined by Taki al-DIn’s sildhddr , 
a person whose role and even personal name remain 
obscure (Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Une lettre de 
Saladin au calife almohade, in Melanges Rene Basset, 
Paris 1925, ii, 290-1, put forward the idea that 
Nasir al-DIn Ibrahim, Ibrahim b. Karatakln and 
Abu Zaba and variants [= Yazaba = Joseph] were 
three names for the one person). 

After having made an alliance with ‘All b. Isbak 
b. Ghaniya [see ghAniya], who had declared his 
allegiance to the ‘Abbasid Caliph and was fighting 
the Almohads in southern Tunisia, Karakush 
extended his territories towards the Diabal Nafusa 
and of Gabes, without however reaching Tunis. 
Finding himself at Gafsa at the time of the Banu 
Ghaniya’s defeat of the Almohad army near that 
town (15 Rabi‘ II 583/24 June 1187), he put to the 
sword the survivors who had placed themselves 
under his protection. But the Almohad Abu Yusuf 
Ya'kub al-Mansur [q.v.] immediately assumed 
charge of operations and gained the victory of al- 
Hamma on 10 Sha'ban 583/15 October 1187, thus 
expelling Karakush from Gabbs. Whilst the latter 
fled through the desert with ‘All Ibn Ghaniya, his 
possessions and troops were handed over to al- 
Mansur, who sent his Ghuzz troops to Marrakesh 
[see ghuzz, and Ibn al-Atblr, xi, 343-4]; soon after¬ 
wards (Dhu “ 1 -ka‘da 583/January 1188), Gafsa also 
fell, and the Ghuzz in the town suffered the same 
fate- It is possible that even before the capture of 


Gafsa, Karakush may have offered his submission 
to the Almohads and that in Tripoli, the sildhddr 
may have done likewise (Lbvi-Provencal, Trente- 
sept lettres almohades, 198, and Recueil, 62), but it 
is equally possible that this manoeuvre took place 
some time later. Whatever may have been the case, 
Saladin, who had rejoiced at Karakush’s successes 
(cf. Abu Shama, i/2, 547), at this time needed the 
support of the Almohad fleet against the Franks, 
and there is extant the text of a letter drawn up in 
his name by al-Kadi al-Fadil [?.«.], dated 585/1189 
and addressed to al-Mansur, asking for his inter¬ 
vention (apud al-Kalkashandi, Sub). i, vi, 526 ff., tr. 
and comm, in Gaudefroy-Demombynes, op. cit., 
279-304). Karakush had then to pretend to rally to 
him, probably on Saladin’s orders, who in the fol¬ 
lowing year (28 Sha'ban 586/30 September 1190) 
sent an embassy to al-Mansur with a letter (apud 
Abu Shama, Rawdatayn, in RHC, Hist Or., iv, 
497-505) in which he unequivocally disowned the 
reprehensible actions of the sildhddr and the mamluk 
(according to Abu Shama, ibid., ii, 508, the former 
was handed over at Tunis by Karakush, whilst 
according to Istibsdr, in, this person, here called 
Abu Zaba al-Farisi, was expelled from Tripoli and 
sent to Marrakesh). After having stayed for some 
time with the governor of Tunis, Karakush took to 
flight and successfully regained Gabbs and Tripoli 
with the aid of some turbulent tribes (586/1190). 

However, after the death of ‘All Ibn Ghaniya 
(584/1188), Karakush’s relations with his brother 
and successor Yabya Ibn Ghaniya had deteriorated. 
In 591/1195, Yabya, who was in possession of the 
Djarid, seized Gabbs and Tripoli; at this latter 
place, Karakush left his lieutenant Yakut and fled 
for safety to Waddan. Driven out of Ifrilpya in his 
turn, Yabya also fled to Waddan (606/1209) and 
besieged the former ally of the Banu Ghaniya, who 
was unable to withstand him; Yabya had him and 
one of his sons executed in 609/1212. Thus there 
came to an end the life of an adventurer who had 
carried on warfare for forty years as much for 
Saladin’s benefit as for his own. The presence at 
Waddan is further mentioned of another of his sons 
who fled there after betraying the Hafsid al-Mus- 
tansir (647—75/1249-77); he was eventually put to 
death by the king of Kanem. 

Bibliography. In addition to the sources and 
studies mentioned in the article (especially Abu 
Shama and the letter studied by Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes), see also Ibn ‘Idharl, Baydn, iii, 
Tetouan 1963,passim; MarrakushI, Mu'-dfib, index; 
TidjanI, Rihla, ed. H. H- ‘Abd al-Wahhab, Tunis 
1 337/ 1 95S, 103 ff., iii f. and index (tr. Rousseau, 
in JA, 1852; text given by al-Wazir al-Sarradj, 
al-Hulal al-sundusiyya, ed. M. H. al-HIla, i, Tunis 
1970, 358 ff.); Ibn al-Athir, xi, index; Kitab al- 
Istibsar, ed. Sa‘d Zaghlul ‘Abd al-Hamld, Alexan¬ 
dria 1958, 110-11; E. Lbvi-Provenfal, Trente-sept 
lettres officielles almohades, Rabat 1941, passim ; 
idem, Un recueil de lettres officielles almohades, in 
Hesperis, 1941 (Paris 1942); Ibn Khaldun. Histoire 
des Berblres, i, 138, 161, 281, ii, 91, 95, 210, 211, 
220, iv, 260; A. Bel, Les Banou Ghdniya, Paris 
1903, index; H. Derenbourg, Ousdma ben Moun- 
hidh, i, Paris 1889-93, 444-64; R. Brunschvig, 
if a)’sides, index; S. Z. ‘Abd al-Hamld, in Bull. 
Fac. of Arts Alexandria, vi-vii (1952-3), 84 ff.; 
A. S. Ehrenkreutz, Saladin, Albany 1972, index 
s.v. Sharaf al-Din. (Ch. Pellat) 

KARAM, generosity [see Supplement], 
Al-KARAM, Banu [see zvray'jds]. 
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KARAM, YCSUF [see yusuf karam] 

KARAMA may be considered as the masdar of 
karuma “to be generous ,be beneficent, be karim (one 
of the “99 Most beautiful names of God” [see al- 
asmA’ al-husna]). The root KRM appears frequently 
in the Kur’an, and God is called there al-Karim “the 
Generous One”; the actual term karama is not how¬ 
ever found there. If it was later adopted as a synonym 
of the masdars of forms II and IV (takrim and ikrdm), 
this seems very likely to have come about through 
phonetic assimilation to the Greek ^aptojia. In the 
technical vocabulary of the religious sciences, karama 
(pi. karamat) from now onwards assumes the sense of 
“charisma”, the favour bestowed by God completely 
freely and in superabundance. More precisely, the 
word comes to denote the “marvels” wrought by the 
“friends of God”, awliya 1 (sing, wait), which God 
grants to them to bring about. These marvels most 
usually consist of miraculous happenings in the corpo¬ 
real world, or else of predictions of the future, or else 
of interpretation of the secrets of hearts, etc. 

The notion of karama differs from that of mu^dfiza 
[}.«.]. Each involves a “breaking of the natural order 
of things” (kharik li’l-‘dda), that is, an extraordinary 
happening which breaks this “divine custom” ( sunnat 
Allah) which is the normal course of events. But 
whilst the mu l diiza is a public act, preceeded by a 
“proclamation” (da c wa) and a “challenge” (talfaddi), 
by means of which the prophet demonstrates incon- 
trovertibly the “impotence” ( c adiz ) of his hearers to 
reproduce likewise the miracle thus brought about, 
the karama is a simple, personal favour. It should be 
kept secret, and is in no way the sign of a prophetic 
mission. There is a risk of ambiguity if one translates 
both terms by “miracle” (of a prophet, of a saint). If 
mu^djiza is rendered, as has become common, by 
“miracle of a prophet”, it seems preferable — taking 
into account the difference of the respective Arabic 
roots — to translate karama by “marvel of a saint". 

Are the karamat attributed to the awliya ’ — often 
in great abundance — to be regarded as authentic ? 
If not, then why not ? And if so, in what sense ? These 
questions presented themselves very early to the 
Muslim mind, and gave rise to diverse, and even 
contradictory, interpretations. We shall deal here 
with four main types of answer. 

(1) The Mu'tazili schools of thought. The generali¬ 
ty of the partisans of iHizdl denied the reality of kara- 
mdt. The most prominent argument from scripture is 
that put forward by al-Zamakhsharl commenting on 
Kur’an, LXXII, 26-7, “He (sc. God) knows the Mys¬ 
tery, but does not reveal to anyone His Mystery, 
except to the one whom he designates as His mes¬ 
senger”. This text is understood as justifying the 
miracles which God performs openly “by the hands” 
of the prophets in order to demonstrate the truth of 
their missions, but as setting aside all other super¬ 
natural happenings. Al-Djubba 5 ! says that if the 
awliya’ possessed this power, how would one be able 
to distinguish them from the prophets? 

A detailed exposition of the Mu'tazili interpreta¬ 
tions of these “miracles of a prophet” will be found 
in the article mu'djiza. Briefly, if the heresiogra- 
phers (al-Isfarahnl, al-Baghdadl, al-Shahrastanl, etc.) 
can be believed, al-Nazzam and al-Murdar for exam¬ 
ple regarded as doubtful every miraculous happening 
traditionally attributed to the Prophet, and did not 
attribute any miraculous nature to the inimitability 
of the Ifur’an (cf. A. Nader, Le systeme philosophique 
des MuHazila, Beirut 1956, 318 and refs.). But this 
statement must be strongly qualified. Al-Khayyat, 
for instance, in his Kitab al-Intisdr, ed. Nyberg, 28-9, 


tr. Nader, Beirut 1957, 25-6, states that for al-Naz¬ 
zam, the Kur’an is certainly “the proof of the Pro¬ 
phet’s mission”. Moreover, Ibn Mattawayh says that 
the mu c dpzdt merely confirm a teaching (sc. the 
kur’anic revelation) which is conformable to reason, 
and it is this fact which justifies them. They are 
bound up with the missions of the prophet-messengers 
who are, like all mankind, responsible for their own 
actions. Nevertheless, the Mu'tazilis are unanimous in 
denying the authenticity of karamat, which they stig¬ 
matise as “charlatans’ tricks”. 'Abd al-Djabbar’s at¬ 
tack on al-Halladj is well-known. His Mughni, xv, 
270 It., relates in detail many “marvels” of al-Hal- 
ladj; following al-Djubba 3 !, he makes them out as 
feats of prestidigitation, performed with the help of 
accomplices and by using faked houses and rooms. 
The tone of the Mughni is extremely polemical, and 
goes so far as to attack the very morals of al-Halladj 
(ibid., 270-1), turning into a personal attack. But the 
conclusion is clear (ibid., 275): the karamat are all 
tricks, and the accounts which later repeat them are 
only restating popular superstitions. 

(2) Falsafa (Ibn SIna). To illustrate the position 
taken up by falsafa, we shall take the example of Ibn 
SIna, who dealt with this question on several occa¬ 
sions. Ibn Sina’s cosmology undertakes to place mu'- 
djizdt and karamat within the existential determinism 
of the “necessary and consciously-willed” emanation. 
It is because of the perfection of their human nature 
and the power which their soul possesses as a fact of 
nature over external matter that the prophets con¬ 
firm their coming by miracles. (One should note that 
Ibn Rushd, in his Tahafut al-tahdfut, ed. Bouyges, 
515, makes a distinction here: only those miracles can 
be regarded as such where a change “in regard to 
quality” ( istihdla ) is involved, because this is in itself 
possible, though impossible to the ordinary man; on 
the other hand, a change in substance is fundamen¬ 
tally impossible.) Now this justification of mu c diizdt 
is equally valid, more or less, for karamat. In his 
Risdla fi aksdm al- c ulum (in Tts' rasdHl, Cairo 1326/ 
1908, 14), Ibn SIna tells us that karamat, in regard to 
their nature, “resemble” mu^dfizdt, and in his Ishdrdt 
(ed. Forget, Leiden 1892, 120) he insists that the 
person whose soul has, by virtue of its spiritual in¬ 
tensity, the power to act upon external matter, and 
who uses this power for good and according to the 
righteous way, possess the gift of mu^djiza if he is a 
prophet, or that of karama if he is a wall. The only 
difference is that the prophet is such by his very na¬ 
ture, through the innate, triple perfection of his in¬ 
tellect, his imaginative power and his factibile, where¬ 
as the saint (wall, siddikt) or the “initiate” ('art/) 
acquires this perfection by following the appropriate 
path of asceticism, though at a lower level, at least in 
regard to his imaginative power. Furthermore, Ibn 
SIna mentions the possible additional factors of cer¬ 
tain hypnotic processes “stemming from the Turks” 
(very rapid gyrations, fixation on a shining or a black 
object, etc.), and which are capable, in that they 
cause a withdrawal of the normal senses, or of bringing 
about the power of divination. He is distrustful to¬ 
wards them, and points out the dangers from them 
for those of feeble constitution, but he does not deny 
their reality. 

Whether dealing with mu^rfiizdt or karamat, there 
is no question, among the leading figures in falsafa, 
of gratuitous favours freely bestowed by God; these 
“powers” are the end product of the highest stage of 
perfection to which the human soul can attain in the 
determining lines of its own nature. In the light of 
this perspective of existential determinism, a recogni- 
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tion of the possibility of “prophetic miracles” leads 
logically to admitting the possibility of kardmdt. The 
explanation is common to both, the differences lying 
essentially not in the deeds as such, but in the super¬ 
iority which raises the prophet over the saint. 

(3) The Ash c ari reply. It seems that some Ash'aris, 
such as al-Isfara’inl and al-Hallmi, shared the severe 
judgment of the Mu c tazills in regard to kardmdt, The 
generality of the school, however, recognised their 
authenticity on the following grounds: (a) Rational 
probability. The raison d’etre of a mu l diiza is not the 
moral perfecting of a prophet, but the freely-exercised 
will of God, who brings about this miracle “by the 
hands of the prophet”, a public miracle, preceeded by 
a “proclamation” and a “challenge”. It is therefore 
possible (iia'iz) for God to create, through the inter¬ 
mediacy of a saint, a supernatural occurence without 
either a proclamation or a challenge, (b) Existence of 
the occurrences. They are authenticated above all by 
the miraculous happenings which are mentioned in 
the Kur’an and whose beneficiaries have not in any 
way received'a prophetic message to proclaim. Thus 
sura III, 37, tells of a marvel brought about for Mary, 
mother of Jesus, and XXVIII, 9 ff., stress the “mar¬ 
vel” of the story of the Seven Sleepers, in themselves 
“miraculous signs" (aydt) from God. Finally, XVII, 
40 ff., mention the extraordinary happenings which 
came about at Solomon’s request, whether through 
an Hfrit or through “The one who had knowledge of 
the Book”, particularised by tradition as the vizier 
Asaf. (c) Kardmdt are therefore possible, but should 
not be confused with mu c Hizdt. God grants the for¬ 
mer to saints in order to honour them and to confirm 
them in piety and God-fearing reverence, but He 
brings about the second ones “by the hands of the 
prophet” as a proof of his mission. The former should 
be kept hidden, but the second ones proclaimed be¬ 
fore all men. Both should, in any case, be carefully 
distinguished, not only from acts of trickery ( hiyal), 
but also from divinatory acts ( kihanat ), those of (per¬ 
mitted) magic, si)yr, and those of sorcery ( ndrandidt). 
Al-BakillanI devotes a whole work, his Kitab al-Baydn 
(ed. R. McCarthy, Baghdad-Beirut 1958), to defining 
the various kinds of “signs”, some of them authentic 
and the rest deceptive and illusory, and to tracing 
back to their subject the rules for the “discernment 
of spirits”. It is virtually the Ash'ari thesis which Ibn 
Khaldun sums up in his Mukaddima (ed. Cairo N.D., 
67 , 332, tr. de Slane, i, 191-4, iii, 111-12, tr. Rosenthal 
i, 188-91, iii, 167-8). 

(4) The Sufi attitude. The existence of “saints’ 
miracles” ( kardmdt al-awliya *) is affirmed. In Sunni 
tasawwuf, the explanation given is in general terms 
very close to the Ash'arl position. There is a freely- 
given stress on the distinction between kardmdt and 
mu’-dxizdt; the saint who performs marvels cannot 
accordingly be recognised as a prophet, and must 
remain subject to the religious law laid down by the 
Messenger of God. However, whilst the Ash'aris in¬ 
sisted on the objective difference of the two types of 
“signs”, the $ufl texts deal with the differences in 
spiritual attitudes. 

The problem comes up in almost all the §ufl ma¬ 
nuals, e.g. in the Kitab al-Luma ' of Abu Na?r al- 
Sarradj (ed. Nicholson, GMS, 1914, chs. 113-18, Kala- 
badhi’s Kitab al-Ta'arruf (ed. Arberry, Cairo 1352/ 
1933, ch. 26), the Risdla al-ftushayriyya (ed. Cairo 
N.D. 158 ff.), Hudjwlri’s Kashf al-ma}idiub (tr. Nichol¬ 
son, GMS, 1911, 218-39), etc. The “signs” (dydt) of 
saints resemble externally those of prophets, but 
whereas these last bring them about publicly (and 
with a “challenge” hurled forth), the saints strive to 


keep them secret. One of the charges made against 
al-Halladj was just this “divulging of marvels” ( ifshd J 
al-kardmat) by means of which he could apparently 
aspire, in the eyes of contemporaries, to the role of 
prophet. 

Subjectively, mu'-dpizat are an aid to the prophet 
-messenger, in that they confirm his mission; kard¬ 
mdt on the other hand can become a subject of dis¬ 
quiet for the saint, who may be afraid of being the 
dupe of an illusion (cf. al-Sarradj, loc. cit.). Al-Kala- 
badhl, op. cit., 44, relates that according to Abu Bakr 
al-Warrak, it is not the power of working miracles 
which constitutes a prophet, but the mission with 
which God has entrusted him. Saints able to perform 
charismatic acts do not take any offence at this mis¬ 
sion, once they recognise it and remain faithful to the 
message proclaimed. Also, when they receive the gift 
of working marvels, according to al-Kalabadhl, 46, 
“they display towards God all the more humility, 
submission, godly fear, abasement and self-contempt, 
and all the more promptness in responding to God’s 
claims over them”. This humility and abasement on 
the saint’s part are a sign of the authenticity of the 
kardmdt, whilst the “enemies of God” who work ap¬ 
parently similar deeds, become puffed up and attri¬ 
bute the merit to themselves alone (loc. cit.); in this 
respect they become the dupes of “God’s plotting” 
(makr Allah), who has allowed these swindles in order 
the better to confound them. We find the same teach¬ 
ing in al-Hudjwiri, who stresses the impeccability of 
prophets but the fallibility of saints. He adds that the 
kardmdt accomplished over the ages by the Muslims 
are precisely a mu^dpiza of the Prophet of Islam: the 
kur’anic law, necessarily permanent, thereby acquires 
a proof of authenticity also permanent ( Kashf al- 
mahdpub, tr. 222). The remainder of the text gives a 
series of examples of kardmdt, some kur’anic or con¬ 
temporary with the Kur’an, others post-kur’anic, in¬ 
cluding those of inter alios Abu Sa'Id al-Kharraz. 
Dhu ’ 1 -Nun al-Misri, etc. 

On one side, the Sufis often teach that saints must 
not seek after this gift of marvel-working, but must 
even mistrust it, and that to become attached to it 
would make a serious obstacle of the road to union 
with God; on the other side, however, the biographies 
of the leading Sufis abound in marvellous acts and 
supernatural charismatic deeds. This dual note is for 
example found all through the Lafd’if al-minan wa 
’l-akhldk of c Abd al-Wahhab al-Sha'ranl (ed. Cairo 
N.D.) studied by Asfn Palacios. 

It should be finally noted that in general Shirism 
also admits kardmdt and distinguished them from 
mu'dpizdt. The great Imams, since they are endowed 
with impeccability and perfect knowledge, can work 
“marvels”. Strict ImamI thought accords this power 
to them alone, or at most, will only admit the possi¬ 
bility of kardmdt performed under the influence or 
through the intermediacy of the Imans. 

Bibliography. Given in the article. 

(L. Gardet) 

IJARAmAN, the name of a Turkoman leader, 
founder of the Anatolian dynasty of the Karamanids 
or Karaman-oghullar! [q .».]; hence the name of the 
Ottoman province into which the territories of this 
principality were subsequently formed, with Konya 
as its administrative centre, see below. Karaman was 
also fhe later Ottoman name for the town of Laranda 
[g.v.j. The term KardmanlllKardmanlu was applied to 
the turcophone Greek Orthodox Christians of the 
Karaman region, and Karamanlldpa (Grk. Karaman- 
lidhika) to their dialect of Turkish and their literature 
(written in Greek characters). Emigrants from this 
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ethnico-religious group (who were not Greeks, but 
probably descendants of the ancient Lycaonians) 
were brought to Istanbul after the Ottoman conquest 
and gave their name to a quarter near Yedikule [see 
Istanbul, i, vii]; in the early years of this century, 
the Karamanll community in Istanbul published its 
own newspaper, Nea Anatoli. See A. M. Scheider, Die 
Bevdlkerung Konstantinopels in XV. J ahrhundert, in 
Nadir, der Akad. der IFiss. in Gottingen (1949), 238 ff. 
(Tk. tr. in Bell., xxi (1952), 35 ff.); S. Salaville and E. 
Dalleggio (eds.), Karamanlidha, Bibliographic analy- 
tique . . . , i, Years 1584-1850, ii, Years 1850-65, Ath¬ 
ens 1958-66; S. Vryonis Jr., The decline of medieval 
Hellenism in Asia Minor, Berkeley and Los Angeles 
1971, index; and turns, section on languages. 
Emigrants from the Karaman region have further 
given their name to some 19 other places in Turkey, 
see Son teqkilat-i miilkiye , de hoylerimizin adlan, Istan¬ 
bul 1928, and TUrkiye’de meskun yerler kilavuzu, 
Ankara 1946-50. 

What follows relates only to the administrative 
province of Karaman under the Ottomans and after 
the definitive disappearance of the Karamanid dy¬ 
nasty. 

In 888/1483, the Karamanid lands became a begler- 
begilik divided into two parts: the first comprised the 
sandfah of Ic-il(i) [?.v.] in the eastern part of the area 
adjacent to the coast (see the map in anadolu) 
and included Mut and the administrative centre 
Konya, whilst the second comprised the interior re¬ 
gions, called Kharidi. In the middle of the roth/i6th 
century, the sandfak of I£-il(i) was separated from it. 
In the nth/i7th century, the province (eydlet) of 
Karaman comprised the sandfaks of Aksaray, Akshe- 
hir, Beyshehir, Kayseri, KIrshehir, Konya and Nigde 
[;;.v.]. With the administrative reform of 1281/1864, 
the former eydlet became the mldyet of Konya. See 
Hadjdjl Khalifa. Diihdn-niimd. 614-15 ; Von Hammer, 
Staatsverfassung, i, 254 ff., ii, 256-7; Barkan, Kanun- 
lar, 39 ff.; N. and I. Beldiceanu, Le province de Qara- 
man an XVI‘ siicle, in JESHO, xi (1968), esp. 39; 
Tekindag, in TD, xiii, passim, xiv, 74; I. H. Konyali, 
Abideleri ve kitabeleri He Karaman tarihi. . . , Istanbul 
1967, passim-, Kramers, in EI l s.v. (H. A. Reed) 

KARAMAN! MEIJMED PASHA [see MEHMED 
PASHA, gARAMANlj. 

karamAnlI, family of Turkish origin, 
of whom several members governed Tripolitania from 
1123/1711 to 1251/1835, constituting themselves into 
a real dynasty. Its founder was Karamanll Ahmad 
Bey, of whose origins scarcely anything is known 
apart from the fact that he himself or his father or 
an ancestor came from Anatolia, probably from the 
town or the region of Karaman, to serve as a soldier 
in the odfik of Tripoli; certain authors put forward 
the view that one of his ancestors may have come 
to Tripolitania with the corsair Iurghut (Dragut). 
The chronicler Ibn Ghalbun, who lived at the time 
of Ahmad Bey, calls him Ahmad b. Yusuf b. Muham¬ 
mad b. Mu?tafa. 

In 1122/1710, and for several years earlier, the Otto¬ 
man province of Tripolitania had been plunged into 
anarchy due to rivalries that brought into opposition 
Janissaries, kulughlk and Arab notables. Ahmad 
Karamanll, then '■imil or governor of the region of 
the Manshiya and of the Sahil, had succeeded at the 
end of 1122/1710 in restoring order there and making 
himself appreciated by the local population. Resolved 
to put an end to the disorder, and supporting the 
Arabs against the kulughlis, Ahmad seized Tripoli, 
took the title of bey (commander of the troops) and 
in fact exercised control over the province (13 Diu- 


mada II 1123/29 July 1711), Shortly afterwards, he 
had Khalil Pasha, the governor sent by the sultan, 
executed, and had a large number of Turkish officers 
and functionaries assassinated, at the same time 
sending a delegation to Sultan Ahmad III in order to 
justify himself. Finally, the Sultan accorded him the 
title of beylerbey (governor), recognizing him also as 
chief of the province; but it was only in 1134/1722 
that the Sultan bestowed on him the title of Pasha, 
making him his official representative. 

Having little confidence in the Janissaries, Ahmad 
Bey created an indigenous militia and favoured the 
corsairs. He had to face several local revolts from 
1125/1713 to 1135/1723 in the south-east of Tripoli¬ 
tania, in Cyrenaica and Fazzan. Following these re¬ 
volts, he took under his direct control the whole 
province by making terror reign when necessary: he 
had a number of people put to death, including dig¬ 
nitaries and notables, and even, over a libel, the 
chronicler Ibn Ghalbun, who nevertheless had written 
his work for his glory. While encouraging piracy, 
Ahmad Karamanll avoided entangling himself with 
the great Western powers and concluded or renewed, 
notably with England and France, treaties of peace 
and commerce. He had the fortifications of Tripoli re¬ 
stored and the mosque and madrasa which bear his 
name constructed in that town. He died (he probably 
committed suicide) on the night of 26th or 27th Rama¬ 
dan ii57/3rd or 4th November 1745; he was approxi¬ 
mately 60 years old. 

His son Mehmed (Muhammad, 1158-67/1745-54) 
was proclaimed governor and recognized without dif¬ 
ficulty by the Sultan. He maintained the country in 
peace and renewed the agreements with England and 
France, although piracy had at that time enjoyed a 
great prosperity, which led to several incidents with 
Venice and Naples. He died in Shawwal 1167/July 
1754. His son ‘All succeeded him (1167-1207/1754- 
93) and received the agreement of the Sultan. Until 
1171/1758 he had to face several revolts, notably in 
the Manshiya and the Sahil, revolts which were drown¬ 
ed in blood. However, after this, the country enjoyed 
a sufficiently long period of calm until 1204/1790. 

From the middle of the reign of Ahmad Karamanll, 
Tripolitania saw its economic activity increase and 
became an important staging post of commerce in 
the Mediterranean; but a serious epidemic in 1181/ 
1767, and then the plague and famine in 1198-1200/ 
1784-6, led to a certain decline of Tripoli and its 
commerce. During this period, the authority of the 
Karamanlls was incontestable: they had a firm grip 
on the central power (bey, dghd of the Janissaries, 
kdhya, raHsal bahr, khaznaddr, shaykh al-balad, diwan ) 
and on the provinces where they were represented 
by the ha 1 id; the military forces comprised about 
400 Janissaries, 200 to 300 renegades, 500 Albanians 
and 600 Arabs; the navy was composed of Albanians 
and Arabs. 

The situation deteriorated with the old age of ‘All 
Pasha; in 1790 his elder son, Hasan Bey, was assas¬ 
sinated and his second son, Ahmad, then became bey, 
but had to face the hostility of his brother Yusuf, 
who was supported by the Arabs. In view of this si¬ 
tuation, the notables of Tripoli and some military 
leaders intervened with the Sultan and asked him to 
name another governor, to which Yusuf replied by 
having himself proclaimed governor with the support 
of the Nuwayr (1207/1792-3); he then undertook the 
siege of Tripoli (June 1793). Shortly afterwards there 
arrived unexpectedly ‘Ali Bulghur, a high dignitary 
ousted from Algiers, who claimed to have been in¬ 
vested with the governorship by the Sultan: he bene- 
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fited from the gathering of notables and officers of 
Tripoli and entered the town (July 1793), while Yusuf 
and ‘Ali Pasha retired to Tunisia. C A 1 I Bulghur having 
seized the island of Djarba, the bey of Tunis Hamuda 
then favoured the action of the Karamanll to regain 
power. Finally, the vanquished c Ali Bulghur fled to 
Egypt (February 1795), while 'All Pasha, resident at 
Tunis, renounced the governorship in favour of his 
son Ahmad. In Sha‘ban 1210/November 1796, pro¬ 
fiting from the departure of Ahmad for Tadjura, Yu¬ 
suf entered Tripoli and had himself proclaimed gover¬ 
nor there; Ahmad did not persist in his claims and 
retired to Malta. The following year, Yusuf received 
from the Sultan the investiture firman ; he then took 
severe measures to repress disorder, reinforced the 
fortifications and increased the corsairs’ fleet. 

During Bonaparte’s expedition in Egypt, Yusuf 
Pasha refused to break off relations with France; 
constrained to do so, following an English threat, he 
hastened to conclude a treaty with France as early 
as 1799. In 1800 an incident occurred with the United 
States of America, which resulted in the severing 
of relations, and then in acts of hostility. The Ameri¬ 
cans were on the point of reintroducing Ahmad Bey 
to Cyrenaica and having him proclaimed governor, 
but English mediation put an end to these events; a 
new treaty was concluded with the Americans, while 
Ahmad Bey retired to Egypt (June 1805). 

From 1806 to 1830, numerous revolts broke out 
in different regions, repressed with more or less suc¬ 
cess; in 1810, the region of Ghadamis was once more 
joined to Tripoli. In 1819 a Franco-English fleet ar¬ 
rived before Tripoli and, under threat, had the slaves 
and Christian prisoners freed. From 1823 to 1826 
at the request of the Sultan, Yusuf Pasha sent a 
Tripolitanian fleet to participate in the operations 
of the Ottoman fleet on the coasts of Morea and re¬ 
turned by the same route, but this provoked severe 
reactions by the Kingdoms of Sardinia and Naples 
(1825-6). The assassination of Major Laing, son-in- 
law of the English Consul Warrington, who held the 
French Consul Rousseau responsible, placed Yusuf 
Pasha in a delicate situation: he had finally to sign 
a new treaty with France (August 1830). In 1832, 
having imposed taxes on the inhabitants of the Man- 
shiya and the Sahil in order to recover his debts, 
they revolted, proclaimed a grandson of Yusuf, Meh- 
med (Muhammad) Bey governor, and besieged Tri¬ 
poli. On the 5th August 1832, Yusuf abdicated in 
favour of his son ‘All; the latter could count on the 
support of Cyrenaica and the good will of the French, 
whereas Mebmed Bey enjoyed the favour of the Eng¬ 
lish. An emissary of the Sultan, Mebmed Shakir Efen- 
di, tried in vain to arrange an agreement between the 
parties. He returned in September 1834 with a firman 
of investiture for ‘All Bey that the rebels and Eng¬ 
land refused to recognize. Meanwhile, the Ottoman 
Government took careful note of that what was neces¬ 
sary, in view of the French pressure that was being 
exerted on the Karamanlis and on account of the 
presence of the French in Algeria which constituted 
a serious threat, to display more energetically the 
suzerainty of the Sultan over Tripolitania; in Febru¬ 
ary 1835 the Ottomans decided to send a fleet and 
troops to Tripoli under the command of Mustafa Na- 
djib Pasha. This fleet arrived before Tripoli on the 
26th May and the disembarkation of the troops took 
place on the 27th; the next day, ‘All Pasha and a cer¬ 
tain number of Tripolitanian dignitaries were arrested, 
while Mustafa Nadjlb Pasha had the imperial firman 
read, naming him governor of the province and de¬ 
creeing the removal of ‘All Pasha. Mebmed Bey com¬ 


mitted suicide, his brother Abmad took refuge in 
Malta, and all the other members of the Karamanll 
family were sent to Istanbul with the exception of 
Yusuf Pasha who, owing to his great age was author¬ 
ised to live in Tripoli; he died there on the 4th August 
1838. 

Thus the dynasty of the Kaxamanlis came to an 
end. Its initial originality lay in its support for the 
Arabs of Tripolitania against the Turks and the 
frulughlis, without however rejecting Ottoman suze¬ 
rainty. Later, the Karamanlis did not escape the 
rivalries and internal quarrels that rendered null and 
void the efforts of the first members of the dynasty, 
and facilitated the province being taken once more 
into control by the Ottomans, aided in this by the 
implications of the “Eastern Question”. Like the 
Husaynids in Tunisia, but to a lesser degree on ac¬ 
count of the extent and disparity of the land, the 
Karamanlis were able momentarily to cut a figure as 
a local dynasty, but not as a national one. 
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KARAMAN-OGHULLARt (karAmAnids), a 
Turkish dynasty which ruled over the regions of 
14 - 11 , IJonya and Nigde [qq.v.]. 

The claim made by Yazldil-oehlu 'All [?.«.] that 
the Kariman-oghullarl belonged to the Avshar [see 
afshar] tribe is plausible. It is probable that they 
were settled in Arran [q.v.] prior to the Mongol in¬ 
vasion, that because of it they had to immigrate to the 
Sivas region, and that after taking part in the Baha’i 
[},».] revolt they moved to the Ermenek region and 
established their home there. The Ermenek-Mut- 
Anamur region was conquered in 622/1225 during the 
reign of 'Ala’ al-Din Kaykubad. 

The principal tribes over which the Kararnaruds 
ruled were: Igdir (one of the 24 Oghuz tribes), Boz 
Doghan (possibly a sub-tribe of Igdir), Turghudlu, 
Bayburdlu, Bozktrlu, Oghuz-Khanlu. Kh w adia Yu- 
nuslu, Yapa-oghullarl, Adall-oghullart, Shamlu. Kho- 
diantllu (Khodiantt = from KhudiandinTiirkistan ?). 
Ylva and Beg-Dili. Some of these tribes are patently 
named after clan-leaders (boy-begi). To these we can 
also add the Gokez-oghullarl and the Godjer oghul- 
larl. We also know that tribes living on the Bulghar 
Daght (Bulgharlu), and such tribes as Kush Temiirlu, 
Ku$unlu, Elwanlu and Ulashlu, which belonged to the 
Warsak confederation, were in the service of the Kara- 
manids.Some small Mongol tribes that were left behind 
after Timur’s invasion may also be added to these. 


The defeat of the Saldjulj army for the second 
time by the Mongol commander Baydjfl in 654/1256, 
and the beginning of a struggle between Sultan 'Izz 
al-DIn KaykJwus and Rukn al-Din Ktlldj Arslan, his 
brother and rival, allowed the Turkmen peoples living 
along the frontier regions to enjoy greater autonomy 
and gain greater political importance. Kar&m&n Beg’s 
emergence in the Ermenek-Mut region was part of 
this development. 

According to Shikiri fa.v.] and to some later chro¬ 
nicles, inscriptions and archival records, Karaman’s 
father was Nur al-DIn Sufi or Nure $ufl. Shikirl 
claims that Nure Sufi was interested in religious 
matters rather than in state affairs and was a follo¬ 
wer of BAba Ilyas; leaving the administration of his 
principality to his son Karaman, he led a life of 
seclusion. He is buried at Degirmenlik, in the Sinanlu 
district of Ermenek. Like the majority of the Turk¬ 
men begs, Karaman was a supporter of c Izz al-Din 
Kaykawus. It is, therefore, probable that he took 
part in the battle between 'All Bahadur, commander 
of the army of Kaykawus, and Rukn al-DIn Kllldj 
Arslan near the Altunpa (Altun Apa) caravanserai to 
the west of Konya in 660/1262. Zayn al-Hadjdj, one 
of his brothers, was killed in this battle. 

The Parwana Mu'in al-DIn Sulayman, who held 
administrative authority in Anatolia with the support 
of Rukn al-Din Killdj Arslan and the Mongols, put 
many amirs who had sided with Kaykawus to death 
and pacified Karaman, whom he was unable to seize, 
by granting him an amlrate (possibly the governor¬ 
ship of Ermenek). He also appointed his brother 
Buflsuz as Amir Djandar. Karaman made frequent 
attacks on the territory of the neighbouring Kingdom 
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of Little Armenia. In fact, according to contemporary 
Armenian chroniclers, in a battle fought between 
Karaman and the Armenian king Hethoum at the 
fortress of “Maniaun” (probably Mennan castle near 
Ermenek), his brother Bufisuz and his brother-in- 
law were killed. Karaman also died after a time from 
the wounds he received in the same battle. The claim 
by the Armenian chronicler that Bufisuz was killed 
in battle is not correct. Shikari, 33, claims that 
Karaman was buried in Ermenek. However, the text 
of the inscription attributed to Karaman in the village 
of Balkasun (Khalil Edhem, Karaman Oghullari hak- 
klnda wethaHk-i makbiikc, in TOEM, ii, 699; 1 . H. 
Konyah, Karaman Tarihi, Istanbul 1967, 693) makes 
it clear that the inscription belongs to his son Mah¬ 
mud Beg, the builder of the tomb, in which he also 
is buried. 

Although the Saldjuk Sultan Rukn al-Din Killdj 
Arslan was enraged at Karaman’s refusal to obey his 
orders, he left him unmolested. When he heard of 
his death, however, he imprisoned his brother Bufisuz, 
who was in Konya as Amir Diandar. Karaman’s 
young children were taken into custody in the castle 
of Gevele, near Konya. His sons were transferred to 
other castles after Ktlldj Arslan’s death (663/2265), 
and were later released by the Parwana; one of them, 
'All Beg, was still held hostage in Kayseri. The Beg- 
lerbegi Khatir-oghlu Sharaf al-Din, who had revolted 
against the Mongols in 675/1276, dismissed the gover¬ 
nor of Ermenek, Badr al-Din Ibrahim, the son of 
Ka<U Khuteni, and appointed in his stead Karaman’s 
son Shams al-Din Mebmed Beg. Mebmed Beg occu¬ 
pied 16-11 down to the sea, and started raiding the 
Mongol detachments. Following the dismissal of 
Khatir-oghlu. the Parwana sent the former governor 
Badr al-Din Ibrahim against the Karamanids, but he 
suffered a heavy defeat in a battle with the forces 
of Meljmed Beg. Following this, Saldjuk forces under 
the command of the Na’ib al-Saltana Amin al-Din 
Mikha’il and Sabib Fakhr al-Din 'All’s sons failed to 
gain any victory over the Karamanids. At about this 
time, the Mamluk Sultan Baybars had defeated the 
Mongols on the Albistan plain (10 Dhu’l-Ka'da 675/ 
15 April 1277) and entered Kayseri. 

Baybars gave Karaman’s son 'All Beg—at his 
own request—amirates and “sandjaljs” for himself 
and his elder brothers. The Karamanids, taking ad¬ 
vantage of this situation, began hostilities under the 
command of Mebmed Beg, supported by 'Ala 5 al- 
Din Siyavush, the Saldjukid prince, who was called 
“Diimri" (“miserly”). He was one of the sons of 'Izz 
al-Din Kaykawus. Mehmed Beg first came to Aksaray 
with a fairly small army (a contemporary source 
gives this as 3,000); because of the few forces at 
his disposal, he turned towards Konya. He captured 
Konya (9 Dhud-Hididia 675/15 May 1277), ineffec¬ 
tually defended by the Na’ib al-Saltana, and put 
'Ala al-DIn Siyavush on the Saldjuk throne; the 
khufba was read in his name, and coins were struck; 
one of these is still extant (O. F. Sag;lam, §imdiye 
kadar gdriilmeyen Cimri sikkesi, in III. Tarih Kon- 
gresi zabitlan, Ankara 1943, 224-8). Mebmed Beg be¬ 
came 'Ala’ al-Din Siyavush’s vizier. One of the first 
decrees passed at the first meeting of his council 
was that no language other than Turkish should 
thenceforth be spoken in government offices and the 
court. 

Mebmed Beg, learning that the sons of Sahib Fakhr 
al-DIn 'All were moving towards Konya with a large 
army, went to Alf Shehir, taking 'Ala 5 al-DIn Siya¬ 
vush with him. In the ensuing battle he defeated and 
killed the sons of Sabib. Although Sivri-Hisar opened 


its gates to him, he met with resistance at Kara 
IJisar (Afyon) and therefore returned to Konya. He 
declared that he would go to Erzurum to fight the 
Mongols, but as he could not raise the necessary 
troops he abandoned the plan. When he heard that 
a Mongol army was approaching, he returned to H-il. 
In fact, the Mongol ruler, Abaka, sent the vizier 
Shams al-Din Mubammad Djuwayni and some Mon¬ 
gol commanders to Turkey at the head of a large army 
for the purpose of establishing peace, and applying 
the Mongol financial system in the country (Rabi' II 
676/September 1277). Djuwayni came to the country 
of the Karamanids along with the Mongol troops. 
After some plunder and destruction he moved to Kaz 
Ova (in the Tokat region) for the approaching winter. 
As a precaution, a Mongol unit was left under the 
command of Ghiyath al-Din Kay-Khusraw. In spring, 
the sultan and the vizier Fakhr al-Din 'All marched 
against the Karamanids with the Saldjuk and Mongol 
forces under their command, and reached Mut. Meb¬ 
med Beg, who had taken up a position near the 
fortress of Kurbagha for the purpose of reconnais¬ 
sance, encountered a Mongol detachment and was 
killed together with two brothers and a cousin. Upon 
this unexpected success the sultan and the vizier 
swept down to the Mediterranean in order to put an 
end to the Karamanids (676/1277). Meanwhile, 'Ala 1 
al-Din Siyavush succeeded in gathering a considerable 
force in the west, to which he had escaped, but he 
was defeated and killed by Ghiyath al-Din Kay- 
Khusraw (Mubarram 677/May 1278). This success, 
far from wiping out the Karamanids, helped to streng¬ 
then their will to fight. 

Following this, they were headed by Guneri Beg, 
who seems to have been a member of the Karamanid 
dynasty. The defeat of the Mongol army by the Mam- 
luks at Hims in 680/1281, and the death of Abalja 
following this, led to disturbances in Turkey. Kara¬ 
man Oghlu Guneri Beg carried out frequent acts of 
plunder in the Konya region, while Ashraf Oghlu 
Sulayman Beg started making raids from Beg Shehri 
on Konya and Ak Shehir. Finding himself helpless in 
the face of the raids of the Turkmen begs, Sultan 
Ghivath al-Din Kav-Khus', w sought help from Ab¬ 
road, the successor of Abaka. Abmad sent his brother 
Konghurtay to Anatolia at the head of a large army. 
After plundering Aksaray in a manner without pre¬ 
cedent, Konghurtay arrived in Karamanid territory. 
Great destruction was caused there by forest fires, 
pillage and plunder, and massacre. Large numbers of 
people were killed. Women and children were cap¬ 
tured and sold as slaves. The savage destruction 
wrought by Konghurtay in Karamanid territory crea¬ 
ted deep sorrow and anger among the Mamluks, and 
in a letter written to the Ilkhan Abmad, the savagery 
was described as something incompatible with Muslim 
brotherhood. The fact that Abmad summoned Kon¬ 
ghurtay and had him executed (682 Shawwal/ Tanuary 
1284) may be related with feelings of anger at a broth¬ 
er in the faith’s cruelty. In spite of this, Konghurtay’s 
acts of violence could not break down the resistance 
of the Karamanids. The new sultan, Ghiyath al-Din 
Mas'ud, was a weak man who preferred to live in 
Kayseri as he did not feel safe in Konya. The invading 
Mongol troops were stationed in eastern parts of cen¬ 
tral Anatolia; taking advantage of this, the wife of the 
former sultan, Ghiyath al-DIn Kay-Khusraw, had her 
two sons acclaimed as rulers in Konya. To gain their 
support, Karaman Oghlu Guneri Beg and Ashraf 
Oghlu Sulayman Beg were given a beglerbegilik and 
regency respectively (684/1285). Shortly afterwards, 
the two children were put to death by the orders of 
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Arghun Khan, but neither Sultan Mas'ud nor the 
Mongols were able to establish peace and order in the 
western part of central Anatolia. 

After the KaramSnids and the Ashraf Oghullart. 
the Germiyanids appeared on the scene in the Kiita- 
hya region. In the meantime, Giineri Beg took Laran- 
da (modern Karaman: see laranda). In 686/1287 a 
certain Karaman Oghlu marched against Tarsus, caus¬ 
ing destruction around the city. It is almost certain 
that this “Karaman Oghlu” was Giineri Beg. Mahmud 
Beg, one of the sons of Karaman ruling somewhere 
in the Id-il, accepted Giineri Beg as suzerain. Sultan 
Mas'ud and the vizier Fakhr al-Din ‘All, by order of 
the Shahzade Gaykhatu marched against the Kara¬ 
man territory at the head of a joint Saldjuk and 
Mongol army in the same year. However, they could 
not engage the Karamanid forces, which had with¬ 
drawn into the rugged mountains, and were unable 
to do more than destroy some of the town of Laranda 
and its surroundings. In the next year (687/1288), 
Karaman Oghlu and Ashraf Oghlu came to Konya 
to express their submission to Mas‘ud, while Giineri 
Beg, accompanied by his brother (and possibly also 
by Mahmud Beg), came before the sultan with a 
large army and kissed his hand (Djumada II/May- 
June 1289). Giineri Beg sent his brother (Mahmud 
Beg ?) to visit Gaykhatu. the Mongol governor who 
had come to Konya. However, Gaykhatu’s return to 
Iran on the death of Arghun (690/1290) gave rise to 
disturbances everywhere. At this time, the Karama- 
nids attacked Ashraf Oghlu and entered Beg Shehri, 
but they were driven back. As Sultan Mas'ud lived in 
Kayseri and there was no competent governor in 
Konya, the Karamanids were emboldened to carry 
out frequent raids and acts of plunder in and around 
the city. On one occasion, under the command of 
Khalil Bahadur, they raided and plundered the city 
for three days in succession. Sultan Mas‘ud thereupon 
requested help from Gaykhatu, who had recently suc¬ 
ceeded to the Ilkhanid throne, Gaykhatu came to 
Anatolia with a large army, which also included 
Georgian soldiers. Laranda and Eregli and the villages 
around these cities were destroyed with particular 
savagery. The number of captives taken from the 
lands of the Karamanids and Ashraf Oghullarl alone 
(690/1292) was 7,000. The Mongol ruler carried des¬ 
truction as far as Ladik (modern Denizli, ancient 
Laodicia) and the newly created Menteshe princi¬ 
pality; he did not even spare the citizens of such cities 
as were obedient to him. He then returned to Iran 
with the abundant booty seized in Anatolia. Gaykha¬ 
tu, the perpetrator of many cruel acts such as these 
was essentially an incompetent ruler. He was unable 
to resist Baydu, and eventually lost both his throne 
and his life in 694/1295. 

In spite of heavy losses, the Karamanids renewed 
action as soon as Gaykhatu returned, while Ashraf 
Oghlu captured Gevele Castle near Konya. Taking 
advantage of this situation, Henry II, King of Cyprus, 
landed troops at ‘AlaTyya, but they beaten back 
by the Karamanids led by Mahmud Beg. 

Mongol dominion in Anatolia during the time of 
Ghazan Khan was in its weakest phase. The city of 
Konya was under the rule of Akhi Ahmad Shah. 
Henceforth, the Akhls had a considerable say in the 
administration of the city for many years to come. 
When Baltu (696/1297) and Sulemish (698/1299), two 
of the Mongol commanders in Anatolia, revolted a- 
gainst Ghazan, they were in collusion with the Kara¬ 
manids; in fact, a large number or perhaps all of the 
Turkmens in the army of Sulemish belonged to the 
Karamanids. Nevertheless, Ghazan Khan declined to 1 


take any action against them. Referring to the Kara¬ 
manids, he is reported to have said, “I was seeking the 
enemy in the east and west, while he was hiding be¬ 
neath my clothing. If it had not been for the Kara¬ 
manids, Turkmens and Kurds, the Mongol horsemen 
would have reached the place where the sun sets”, 
indicating that the Mongols regarded the Karamanids 
as the main barrier to their domination of the whole 
of Anatolia. Shortly after the revolt of Sulemish, the 
brave and competent Karamanid leader Giineri Beg 
died (28 Radjab 699/20 April 1300). 

The first half of the 8th/i4th century constitutes 
the least-known period in the history of the Kara¬ 
manids, owing to the scarcity and contradictory na¬ 
ture of the available historical evidence, Giineri Beg 
was succeeded by his brother Mahmud Beg, who is 
known to have built a mosque in Ermenek in 702/1302 
and a turba for himself and his father, Karaman Beg, 
in the same year. According to Neshri, Mahmud Beg 
died in 707/1307-8 f Diihdn-numa. ed. F. R. Unat— 
M. A. Koymen, Ankara 1949, i, 48, 49). Although 
he gives no source, 1 . H. Uzunqarsih ( Anadolu beyli- 
kleri, Ankara 1969), refers to an inscription on a 
mosque dated 711/1311 mentioning Mahmud Beg. In 
the same year the Karamanids and Aldum (?), a 
powerful Turkmen Beg, defeated and killed Kazan- 
djuk, a Mongol commander, in one of the passes of the 
Taurus Mountains. Neshri mentions that Mahmud 
Beg had two sons, YakhshI and Sulayman, and that 
YakhshI succeeded to his father’s title in Ermenek 
(ibid.). The YakhshI Beg referred to by Neshri is the 
YakhshI Khan mentioned in other sources as the suc¬ 
cessor of Mahmud. Mahmud had several other sons, 
named Badr al-DIn Ibrahim, Pasha Musa, Khalil (and 
perhaps Yusuf), but nothing is clearly known of their 
political lives, and not even the dates of their deaths. 
It is understood that YakhshI Khan, who succeeded 
to his father’s title in Krmenek, overthrew Akhi 
Mustafa, ruler of Konya, and captured the city. It 
is probable that this event occurred during the early 
months of 714/end of 1314, because it is suggested 
that the main reason for Coban Beg’s being sent to 
Turkey was the capture of Konya by the Karamanids 
(KashanI, Ta’rikh-i Uldfaytu, ed. Mahin Hambly, 
Tehran 1969,168-70). According to the same historian 
Karaman Oghlu, who ruled Konya for some time, 
fled to Laranda during a famine which broke out in 
the city; he was pursued and forced to come before 
Coban, who pardoned him. After leaving officials in 
Konya and appointing his son Demir Tash (Timur 
Tash) as his regent in Anatolia, Coban returned to 
Iran. Before long Konya was recaptured by the Kara¬ 
manids. According to Neshri, YakhshI Beg died in 
Ermenik in 717/1317-18, and was succeeded by his 
brother Sulayman Beg. It is presumed that Neshri’s 
source for this was an old calendar (Istanbul’un fethin- 
den Once yaziltni j tarihl takmmler, ed. O. Turan, An¬ 
kara 1954, 32. 33 ), which mentions that YakhshI Beg 
was killed. The next year, “Karaman Oghlu” Ibrahim 
Beg’s ambassador came to Cairo, stating that his 
master had read the khufba in the name of the sultan 
and also struck coins in his name. This statement 
might confirm that YakhshI Khan was killed in the 
year already mentioned, and that Badr al-Din Ibra¬ 
him had replaced him, but YakhshI Khan is referred 
to in other calendars as living at a later date. The date 
of his death accordingly remains uncertain. 

Pasha Musa Beg, one of the sons of Mahmud Beg, 
restored Laranda, which had been destroyed by Gay- 
khatu. in 711/1311-12 and took up residence there. 
The city may possibly have been in the hands of Badr 
al-DIn Ibr 5 hlm Beg prior to 718/1318. We know that 
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at this time Nadjm al-Din Demir Khan b. Karaman 
was in the service of the Mamluks, being either the 
commander or one of the commanders of the Mamluk 
forces sent to Mecca as early as 715/1315; he died 
in Damascus in 734/1333-34. Three years earlier 'All 
Bahadur b. Karaman had been appointed to one of the 
fabl-khana amlrates. Unfortunately we do not know 
the names of the fathers of these Karamanid princes. 

The appointment of Demir Tash, Coban's son, as 
commander of the Mongol forces in Anatolia led to 
the strengthening of Mongol domination in Anatolia, 
and to the expansion of the territories under Mongol 
occupation. Demir Tash took measures to establish 
the long-awaited peace and order in central Anatolia, 
and was so popular with both villagers and townsmen 
that he was called “Mahdi-i akhir zaman”. His aim 
was to bring the Turkmen begs under his control and 
to become the sole ruler of Anatolia. According to 
Aflaki (Manakiib al- c drifin, ed. T. Yaztci, Ankara 
1964, ii, 977), Demir Tash took Konya from the 
Karamanids in 720/1320. It is more probable, how- 
ver, that this conquest took place, as recorded in 
the anonymous Saldiu^nama, 94, in 723/1323, or that 
he conquered the city for the second time on the 
latter date. As well as conquering Konya in 723, he 
also captured Musa Beg and the Hamid-oghlu Diindar 
Beg, but is understood to have set Musa Beg free. 
Although Demir Tash wiped out the principalities of 
Ashraf Oghullarl, he was more lenient to the Kara¬ 
manids, and pursued a policy of friendship towards 
them. When he fled to Egypt in 727/1327, his lieute¬ 
nants Eretna and Sunghur Agha escaped to Laranda, 
where Badr al-DIn Ibrahim Beg was living. Quick to 
grasp this chance, the Karamanids re-took Konya, 
the fortress of Gevele and Bey Shehri in 729/1328-29. 
It is to be assumed that in 735/1334-35 Badr al-Din 
Ibrahim Beg was in Laranda, his son Ahmad Beg was 
in Konya, Yakhshl Khan was in Ermenek (?), Khalil 
Beg in Bey Shehrt and Musa in Mecca. As Ibn Battuta 
visited neither Konya nor Laranda, he did not meet 
the Karamanid begs, and what he wrote about them 
is based only on hearsay, Musa Beg, who stopped 
at Cairo on his way to and from Mecca, was enter¬ 
tained and even offered a high position by the Mam¬ 
luk sultan al-Malik al-Na$ir, but he refused the sul¬ 
tan’s offer on the grounds that he could not live away 
from his people and country. While he was returning 
to his country under the protection of Mamluk amirs, 
partisans of the Armenian king tried to capture him, 
resulting in further destruction and plunder of the 
Cilician Armenian kingdom by the Mamluk forces. 

Musa Beg was probably the builder of a madrasa 
(the Tol Madrasa) in Ermenek in 740/1339-40; he 
probably died in Ramadan 745/January 1345. 1 . H. 
Konyali believes that the Amir Musa Madrasa, which 
no longer stands, was built in Laranda by “Karaman 
Oghlu” Musa Beg (Karaman Tarihi, 720). Yet this 
is highly improbable, because there was, during the 
reign of 'Ala 1 al-Din Kaykubad, a Saldjuk governor 
by the name of Amir Musa in Laranda, who had a 
madrasa built in the city for the father of Djalal al- 
Din al-Rumi (Aflaki, i, 25-8, 303). It is therefore 
more likely that the Saldjuk Amir Musa was responsi¬ 
ble for the madrasa in Karaman. 

Badr al-DIn Ibrahim Beg is known to have been 
alive in 741/1341. His ambassador to Cairo departed 
with the standards sent by the caliph and the sultan 
and the moulds for minting silver and gold coins on 
behalf of the sultan. It is difficult to assess why 
Ibrahim Beg accepted the suzerainty of the Mamluk 
sultan. Historical calendars record that Khalil Beg, 
one of the sons of Mahmud Beg, came from Bey 


Shehri to Konya, where Ahmad Beg was living, and 
fought with Yakhshl Beg (or Khan). The date of this 
event is given as 742/1341-2 and 743/1342-3 in two 
calendars (Nurosmaniye no. 5080, f.4a, ed. O. Turan, 
32, 33). while in two other calendars we have the 
dates of 761/1360 and 762/1361 (ed. Atsiz, Osmanli 
Tarihine ait takvimler, Istanbul 1961, 22, 23; ed. O. 
Turan, 49). Of these dates, 742 or 743 is approxi¬ 
mately correct. It is probable that Khalil Beg killed 
Yakhshl Khan (Beg) in this battle. The fact that, 
like Giineri Beg, Yakhshl Khan is not mentioned 
by Shikari, is puzzling. Khalil Beg is understood to 
have built a mosque in Ermenek, zdwiyas in the 
villages of Ermenek, and a zdwiya in Laranda. There 
is a copy of a wahfiyya dated 745/1344-45 made by 
him. The year of his death is not known, but it must 
have been between 745/1344-5 and 750/1349-50. 

Fakhr al-DIn Abmad Beg, the son of Badr al-DIn 
Ibrahim Beg, was then left as the sole ruler. Shikari’s 
claim that he was killed in one of the endless battles 
with the Mongols is acceptable, because the adjective 
al-shahid appears on a burial inscription dated 750/ 
1349. Fakhr al-DIn was succeeded by his brother 
Shams al-DIn Beg, who died in 753/1352. According 
to Shikari (p. 60), Shams al-Din Beg was poisoned 
by his brother Karaman. The word al-shahid occurs 
in his inscription ( 1 . H. Konyali, op. cit., p. 460). 
Sulayman Beg, one of the sons of Khalil Beg, suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne. Konya was then under the rule 
of the Eretna Dynasty, and Bey Shehri seems to have 
been in the possession of Isma‘il Agha. one of the 
Mongol amirs. It is probable that the Karamanids 
lost K°nya during the time of Eretna (d. 753/1352). 
The various Mongol tribes settled by Demir Tash 
(Timur Tash) in the western parts of Central Anatolia 
became a continuous sources of trouble for the Kara¬ 
manids, a situation that endured until the tribesmen 
were taken back to Turkistan by Timflr. Although a 
kind, good-natured and religious ruler, Sulayman Beg 
was killed in a plot organized by begs of his family 
(762/1361). The titles of “Sahib al-Dawla al-Na$ir, 
Sayf al-Dawla wa 5 l-DIn”, which occur in the inscrip¬ 
tion of the Hadjdjl Begler Djami c dated 757/1356, 
refer to Sulayman Beg. 

Sulayman Beg was buried in the Akhi Mebmed Beg 
or Kalamiyya zdwiya, and his tomb was built by his 
brother ‘Ala’ al-DIn Beg in 772/1370-71. According 
to Shikari (p. 90), Kasim, one of the organizers of 
the plot, succeeded to the throne, but later he and 
his supporters were killed by ‘Ala 3 al-DIn Beg, who 
obtained the throne. As this Karamanid Beg is re¬ 
ferred to merely as ‘Ala’ al-DIn in inscriptions, coins, 
wakfiyyas, historical calendars and in reliable con¬ 
temporary foreign and native chroniclers, calling him 
"‘Ala 1 al-Din ‘All” is simply the perpetuation of an 
error in some historical works. ‘Ala’ al-Din Beg dif¬ 
fered from his predecessors (perhaps with the excep¬ 
tion of Musa Beg) in being an educated ruler. Yar- 
djanl’s Shdhnama on the Karaman dynasty, which 
was Shikari’s principal source, was written at his 
command. During the reign of ‘Ala’ al-DIn Beg the 
borders of the Karamanid state were extended in 
every direction, and the Karamanid rulers were no 
longer mere “rulers of the Anatolian mountains” 
(Sdfrib tribal al-Rum), as Mamluk chroniclers used 
to call them. During this period the Mamluks occu¬ 
pied the whole of Cilicia, bringing to an end the Arme¬ 
nian kingdom (777/1375). The Eretnas were also in a 
state of confusion. Taking advantage of this situation, 
‘Ala 1 al-DIn Beg captured certain Armenian castles, 
and took Konya in 767 or 768/1366-67 and later A(t 
Saray, Nigde, Karabisar (Ye$il Hisar), Ak Shehir. 
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Ilghin. Ishaklu and even Kayseri. The latter, however, 
was soon recovered by the Eretnas. Following on 
these successes, the Babuk Oghullari, Ata Beg, Devlet 
Shah and other Mongol begs entered the Karamanid 
service. If Bey Shehri and even Seydi Shehri were 
taken by ‘Ala’ al-DIn Beg, they must have been cap¬ 
tured following the death of Isma‘il Agha (780/1379). 
It must, however, be noted that ‘Ala’ al-Din Beg’s 
rule, like that of his successors, was devoid of consis¬ 
tent diplomatic principle. He abandoned the tradi¬ 
tional alliance with the Mamluks, and became a sup¬ 
porter of the rebellious Ramadan Oghullari against 
Sultan Barkuk, while pursuing a hostile policy against 
Kadi Burhan al-DIn, his natural ally against 
the Ottomans. This led to a loss of territory, and 
damaged his prestige, particularly among the Mongol 
tribes. His encouragement of Timur’s attack on the 
Ottomans and the Mamluks, probably motivated by 
a desire for revenge for the defeat he had suffered, 
left him completely isolated against Bayazid. 

The lyaramanid territory included the following 
regions and cities in 782/1380: (.ulnar, Anamur, 
Silifke, Mut, Ermenek, Hddim, Bozklr, Laranda (the 
capital), Eregli, Uluklshla, Nigde, Kara Hisar, Ak 
Saray, Ak Shehir, Ilghin, Sa‘id ili (Kadln Khanl) and 
Konya (see map in anadolu). We do not know de¬ 
finitely whether Bey Shehri and Seydi Shehri were 
under Karamanid rule. It is clear that ‘Ala’ al-Din 
Beg considerably enlarged Karamanid territory, 
whence his names “Sultan” and “Abu 1 -Fath”. Never¬ 
theless he was unable, contrary to Shikari’s claim, 
to capture Corycos (Klz Kulesi) on the Mediterranean 
coast, which was held by the Kingdom of Cyprus. 

His relations with the Ottomans were uneasy. He 
was a son-in-law of Murad I, but when Murad bought 
part of the Hamid Oghullari territory, ‘Ala’ al-Din 
was offended because he was planning to capture the 
area himself; the Hamid Oghlu had in fact sold a 
part of his lands to the Ottomans because he had dis¬ 
covered ‘Ala’ al-Din Beg’s intention. ‘Ala’ al-Din 
Beg’s occupation of Kara Aghac and Yalvadj, while 
Murad was engaged with his expeditions in the Bal¬ 
kans, was a cause of war between the two states. 
Murad defeated his son-in-law easily (789/1387), and 
made peace through the mediation of his daughter, on 
the condition that Bey Shehri be given to him. How¬ 
ever, ‘Ala’ al-Din Beg regarded this as a temporary 
peace only, and hoped that an opportunity would 
arise for him to renew hostilities. In fact, when he 
heard that his father-in-law had been killed at Kosova 
(791/1389), he captured Bey Shehri and encouraged 
the begs of western Anatolia to fight against the new 
ruler Bayazid. But this act proved to be against his 
own interests. He sent an ambassador to his brother- 
in-law from the Ermenek region, from which he had 
withdrawn, and sued for peace. Koshk Bukii, one of 
the villages of Bey Shehri, was accepted as marking 
the border and peace was made (793/1391). In spite of 
these successive defeats, the Karamanid never aban¬ 
doned his struggle against the Ottomans. He attacked 
Angara at the time of the battle of Nigbolu, and im¬ 
prisoned Sari Demir Tash Pasha, governor of the city. 
But he was again defeated by Bayazid and retreated 
to the citadel of Konya castle. The people of Konya 
demonstrated their feelings about the Karamanids by 
handing over their ruler to Bayazid. The Ottoman 
ruler, who had decided to annex Karamanid territory, 
then had his brother-in-law put to death (800/1397-8). 
Meljmed Beg and ‘Ali Beg, sons of the Karamanid, 
were taken to Bursa and imprisoned. Bayazid gave 
the conquered Karamanid lands to his son Mustafa. 
If-il was placed under the rule of Shavkh Hasan, son 


of Sulayman Beg, who had earlier taken refuge with 
Kadi Burhan al-Din. 

Following the battle of Ankara (804/1402), Timur 
gave back to Mehmed Beg and ‘All Beg their father’s 
territory, as well as Kayseri, Kir Shehri and Sivri 
Hisar. But Mehmed Beg was not content with these. 
This energetic new Karamanid ruler annexed Hamid- 
ili, and taking advantage of the weak rule of the Mam¬ 
luk sultan Faradj, took Tarsus and occupied Kara 
Hisar (Afyon) and Kiitahya. It is recorded in some 
calendars that “Karaman Oghlu” even captured An¬ 
talya. Mehmed Beg went even further and besieged 
Bursa (816/1413). Before long, however, it was appa¬ 
rent that Mehmed Beg’s achievements were the result 
of favourable prevailing conditions rather than of his 
personal qualities. He was forced to make peace with 
Mehemmed I Celebi by handing over Bey Shehri. 
Seydi Shehri and Ak Shehir (812/1414). The following 
year he and his son Mustafa were taken before the 
Ottoman ruler as virtual prisoners: their lives were 
spared in return for an oath that Mehmed Beg would 
never again break the peace. Al-Malik al-Mu’ayyad 
Shavkh. the new Mamluk sultan, demanded that 
Karaman Oghlu return to him Tarsus, which the 
Karamanid had captured for the second time. Be¬ 
lieving that the Mamluk sultan could not touch him, 
Mehmed Beg ignored this demand. Furthermore, he 
gave his daughter to the Ramadanid Ibrahim Beg and 
protected him against al-Mu’ayyad Shaykh. But when 
he heard that a large Mamluk army under the com¬ 
mand of Ibrahim, son of al-Mu’ayyad Shaykh, was 
marching against Karamanid territory, he realized his 
mistake. Unwilling to risk the battle with the Mamluk 
army, Mehmed Beg withdrew into the mountains. 
Kayseri was given to the Dulkadlr Oghullari while the 
territory of Karaman was given to ‘Ali Beg, brother 
of Mehmed Beg (822/1419). As soon as the Mamluk 
army had left, Mehmed Beg regained authority in 
most of his lands, but his son Mustafa was killed in 
a battle fought with the Dulkadlrlds near Kayseri, 
while he himself was captured and taken to Cairo 
as a prisoner (822/1419). Although ‘All Beg was pro¬ 
tected by the Mamluk sultan, he was unable to es¬ 
tablish his authority throughout the Karamanid ter- 
ritoty. He failed to capture Konya in the face of a 
strong defence by Sunghur, a loyal commander of 
Mehmed Beg; unable to withstand the attacks of 
Ibrahim, one of the sons of Mehmed Beg who was 
being helped by the Ottomans, he returned to Nigde. 
Having been released upon the death of al-Mu’ayyad 
Shavkh in 824/1421, Mehmed Beg had no difficulty 
in re-establishing his authority over his country. 
Despite the many setbacks with he had suffered, he 
lost none of his ambition. Taking advantage of the 
newly-crowned Ottoman sultan’s struggle with his 
uncle Mustafa, he besieged Antalya at the suggestion 
of the Teke Oghlu ‘Uthman Beg, but was killed by 
a shot fired from the castle (826/1423). His sons took 
his body to Laranda and buried him there. A man 
of great energy, Mehmed Beg observed moderation 
in his private life and showed great respect to men 
of learning. He was not, however, popular with his 
subjects, as he frequently levied heavy taxes. Upon 
his death his brother, ‘All Beg, became the ruler 
of the entire Karamanid territory, but his rule was 
shortlived. Unable to fight against Ibrahim Beg, who 
was again aided by Murad II, and, like his grand¬ 
father, was related to the Ottomans by marriage, 
‘All Beg retreated to Nigde. Following the death of 
his uncle, Ibrahim Beg captured Nigde as well. 

Tad) al-Din Ibrahim Beg was the last great ruler 
of the Karamanid state. An energetic and warlike 
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man like his father and grandfather, he was over- 
ambitious. After making an agreement with the Serbs 
and Hungarians, he captured Egridir and Isparta 
(837/1433), but was forced to sue for peace from 
Murad II, who had marched against him. Murad wan¬ 
ted to give the Karamanid territory to ‘Isa, a brother 
of Ibrahim Beg in his service. But as he had failed 
to overcome Ibrahim Beg on a previous occasion 
(830/1426-7), he made peace with his brother-in-law 
on the condition that the territory belonging to the 
Hamid Oghullarl would remain under Ottoman rule 
(838/1435). However, Ibrahim Beg won a great vic¬ 
tory against the Dulkadir Oghlu Na$ir al-Din Mebmed 
Beg, and took Kara Hisar, Develi, Uc Hisar, Orgtib 
and Kayseri. This achievement had been possible 
through the approval and aid of the Mamluk sultan 
Barsbay. Ibrahim Beg continued his policy of hosti¬ 
lity towards the Ottomans. In concert with the Hun¬ 
garian attack on the Ottomans in 846/1442, he sent an 
army under the command of his son-in-law Turghut 
Oghlu Hasan Beg, effecting large-scale destruction 
and plunder in Ankara, Beg Pazari, Kiitahya, Kara 
Hi$ar (Afyon), Bolvadin and Hamid Ili, but sharp 
Ottoman retaliation followed. When Murad heard 
that the Hungarians had broken the Treaty of Szege- 
din, he accepted Ibrahim Beg’s peace offer, but the 
ensuing treaty contained some of the harshest terms 
that the Karamanids had ever had to accept and re¬ 
duced them to vassals of the Ottomans. (For the text 
of this treaty see 1 . H. Uzunfarfih, Karaman ogullan 
devri vesikalarmdan Ibrahim BeyHn Karaman ema- 
reti vakfiyesi, Belleten i/i, 120-1). In 1448 Ibrahim Beg 
captured the fortress of Corycos, which his grand¬ 
father ‘Ala 5 al-Din Beg had failed to take. However, 
this conquest did not worsen commercial relations 
between Cyprus and the Karamanids; on the contrary, 
Ibrahim Beg granted the Venetians special trade con¬ 
cessions within his country. 

Of the many sons of Ibrahim Beg, Pir Ahmad, 
Kasim and ‘Ala 5 al-Din were born of Celebi Mehem- 
med I’s daughter. According to early Ottoman chro¬ 
niclers, Ibrahim Beg disliked these children because 
they had Ottoman blood in their veins and he made 
Isbak, son of another wife, his crown prince. Upon his 
father becoming seriously ill, Pir Abmad Beg de¬ 
clared himself ruler in Konya. Realizing that he could 
not hold the city, Ibrahim Beg fled with his son Isbak, 
but died on the way to the fortress of Gevele (869/ 
1464). His body was taken to Laranda and buried in 
his tomb near his ’■imdret. Ibrahim Beg, an active 
and brave ruler, was also a great builder: apart from 
the ‘ imdret in Laranda, he constructed numerous 
public buildings, mosques, madrasas, bridges and irri¬ 
gation canals. He was also a patron of artists and 
scholars. Yet he was also a man of violent temper, 
and had many of his viziers put to death. 

Following the death of Ibrahim Beg, Ishak and 
Pir Abmad between them divided the country into 
two principalities, Ishak ruling IC-il with capital at 
Silifke, and Pir Abmad ruling the larger part of the 
country with his capital at Konya. Before long Isbak, 
with the help of Uzun Hasan, the Ak Koyunlu ruler, 
forced Pir Ahmad to take refuge under the Ottoman 
sultan Mebemmed II, but Pir Ahmad defeated Isbak 
with the reinforcements he had received from the 
Ottoman ruler and brought the entire Karamanid 
territory under his rule (870/1465). Isbak again took 
refuge under Uzun Hasan, and died in 870/1465-6. 

Mebemmed II was determined to put an end to 
the separate Karamanid political existence. He ful¬ 
filled his objective after numerous expeditions, and 
Karaman finally became an Ottoman province in 880/ 


1475 - Pir Abmad died in the same year. His brother 
Kasim Beg remained as beg and as a vassal of Bayazid 
II in Giilnar and Silifke. Upon his death (888/1483), 
the Karamanid begs made Mabmud, son of Turghut 
Oghlu and the grandson of Ibrahim Beg, their chief. 
But as he supported the Mamluks in the Ottoman- 
Mamluk warfare, he was forced to flee to Aleppo in 
892/1487. When disaffection broke out among the 
Karamanid feudal forces by the Ottoman tax assess¬ 
ment carried out in 906/1500-1, Mustafa, nephew of 
Kasim Beg, was called from Iran and declared prince. 
But Mustafa could not resist the Ottoman forces: he 
took refuge with the Mamluks, and died in Cairo in 

919/1513. 

Together with other Anatolian tribesmen, various 
groups in the Karamanid state, such as Turghudlu 
and Bayburdlu, took part in the foundation of the 
Safawid state. There was also an ‘Ala 5 iyya branch 
of the Karamanid dynasty, which came to the fore 
in 692/1293, but little is known about the history of 
this branch. 

The fact that the Karamanids were able to oppose 
the Ottomans for so many years was largely due to 
the geographical features of their territory, for they 
possessed strong fortified points in rugged country. 
There is no doubt that the use of firearms by the 
Ottomans played an important role in the extinction 
of their independence. As heirs of the Saldjuks, the 
Karamanids had a firm military and administrative 
organisation. They valued culture and learning, and 
as early as the time of Mabmud Beg, they built many 
public buildings such as mosques, zdwiyas, madrasas, 
’imarets, caravanserais and baths, many of these 
buildings of considerable artistic value. Karamanid 
works of art reflect Saldjuk characteristics, with most 
distinguishing features of Karamanid art being its 
decorative quality. 

Although taxes on land and animals constituted 
the main source of revenue in the Karamanid state, 
customs duties collected at the ports and gates in 
the south were also considerable. The Karaman horses 
raised on the Konya plain between Konya, Aksaray 
and Laranda were famous and were valued not only 
in Turkey, but also in the Arab lands and Europe, 
whither many were exported. The Turkish tribes rais¬ 
ing these horses used to be called Atfeken until one 
or two centuries ago. Carpets and rugs were for¬ 
merly exported from Karaman lands, and of these, 
the Ak Saray carpets were particularly in demand 
in foreign markets. 
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Ibn Dawadari, Kanz al-durar, ed. H. R. Roemer, 
Cairo i960, viii, 398-9; Beitrage zur Geschichte der 
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1919. 551 al-Djazarl, Dfawahir al-suluk, Biblioth£- 
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29, 31, 48; idem, al-Ta'rif bi'l-mu$talah al-sharif, 
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Cairo 1915, v, 346-7, 365-6, viii, 17-18; al-'Ayni, 
'lkd al-dfurndn, Ms. Veliyeddin Efendi, no. 2396, 
404-670; al-MakrlzI, Kitdb al-suluk, ed. M. Mujtafa 
Ziyada, Cairo 1934, i, 630, 841, 854, 876, 932, 947, 
ii, 259, 293, 295, 854; Fatih no. 4385, ff. 79b, 82a-b, 
83b, 84b, 92b, 108b, 165a; Ibn Kadi Shuhba. Dhavl 
duwal al-Isldm, Bibliothfeque Nationale Ms. arab. 
no. 1599; Ibn Taghribirdi, al-Nudium al-zdhira, ed. 
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Chronik des Mevland Mehemmed Neschri, facsimile 
ed. F. Taeschner, Leipzig 1951, index; ed. F. R. 
Unat and M. A. Koymen (T.T.K.), Ankara 1949-57, 
i-ii, passim; Ibn Kamal, Tawarikh dl-i '■Othman, ed. 
§. Turan (T.T.K.), Ankara 1954, vii, index; Sa c d 
al-DIn, Tad} al-tawdrikh, Istanbul 1279, i, 218-518; 
( Tawdrikh-i al-i Karaman is an apocryphal work 
compiled in our time). H.—Studies: 1 . H. Uzun- 
Sar$ilt, Anadolu beyhkleri % (T.T.K.), Ankara 1969, 
1-38; Cl. Cahen, Quelques textes nigligts concernant 
les T urcomans de Rum du moment de Tinvasion Mon- 
gole, in Byzantion, xiv, 131-39; idem, Pre-Ottoman 
Turkey, London 1968, index; J. H. Kramers, Kara- 
mdn Oghlu, in El 1 ; M. §. Tekindag, Karamanlilar, 
in lA, vi, 316-30; idem, Karamanlilann Gorigos 
seferi, in Tank Dergisi, ix (1954), 161-74; idem, 
So» Osmanli Karaman miinasebetleri hakkmda ara- 
qtirmalar, in op. cit., xvii-xviii (1963), 43-76; M. 
Zeki Oral, Karaman'da Hoca Mahmud Mescidi, in 
Belleten, xxiii, 213-27; F. Sumer, Anadolu’da Mo- 
gollar, in Selfuklu Araqtirmalan Dergisi, i (Ankara 
1969), 1-147; Mas Latrie, Histoire de Vile de Chypre, 
Paris 1852, iii, 64; G. Hill, A History of Cyprus, 
Cambridge 1948, ii, 320, 478 n., 493, iii, 499, 511, 
518-20, 522, 623; W. Heyd, Histoire du commerce 
du Levant au moyen-dge, Paris 1959, i, 550, ii, 326, 
350-7; S. Lloyd and D. S. Rice, Alanya (AldHyya), 
London 1958; E. Diez, O. Aslanapa and M. M. 
Koman, Karaman devri sanati (Istanbul Universi- 
tesi Edebiyat Fakiiltesi yaymlan), Istanbul 1950. 

(F. SOmbr) 

karAmat c ALI, bom (date uncertain, early 
in the 19th century ?) at Djawnpur [g.ti.], of a family 
of shaykhs, which had held the office of khafib under 
Muslim rule; his father was sarishtadar in the Djawn- 
pur Collectorate. He studied theology and other Mus¬ 
lim sciences under various celebrated teachers of the 
time, especially Shah c Abd al- c Aziz, muhaddith of 
Dihli, who was also the teacher and afterwards follow¬ 
er of Sayyid Ahmad of BrelwI. Between 1820 and 
1824, Sayyid Ahmad made a tour through Bengal 
and Northern India, collecting a band of disciples, 
and Karamat c Ali was one of the most devoted of 
the younger men who followed him, but he does not 
appear to have taken part in the dfibad against the 
Sikhs [?.r.], in which Sayyid Ahmad was slain in 
battle in 1831. The Sayyid’s old master, Shah c Abd 
al-'Aziz, now became his khalifa, and an active pro¬ 
paganda for the revival of Islam was organised in 
Bihar and Bengal; with this peaceful propaganda 
Karamat 'All was now identified. In 1252/1836-7 
HadjdjI Shari'at Allah [see fara’idivya] met Kara¬ 
mat 'All in Calcutta. By 1855 the two schools had 
made some progress towards a rapprochement, and 
in the meeting then held at Barisal, Karamat C A 1 I 
was able to agree on several points with the repre¬ 
sentative of the other movement, Mawlawl c Abd al- 
Diabbar. though on the question of the lawfulness 
of Dfum'a and 'Id prayers in British India, he could 
not overcome the stubborn opposition of ‘Abd al- 
Diabbar ( Hudidfat-i kdfi'a, 29-32). 

Karamat 'All’s life was a double struggle: firstly, 
against the Hindu customs and superstitions which 
had crept into the practise of Islam in Eastern Bengal, 
against which he wrote a book, entitled Raddal-Bid'a; 
and secondly, he tried to bring back into the fold 
of orthodoxy the new heterodox schools, and he de¬ 
voted a special book, Hidayat ai-Rdfidin, to this sub¬ 
ject. He kept in touch with the Muslims of Bengal, 
and distributed to the needy all the presents that he 
received. He was a trained hdri ’ and an expert calli- 
graphist. 

40 
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Garcin de Tassy (ii, 162) says that he competed 
for the prize offered by Sir Charles Trevelyan for 
the best Hindustani essay (see Bibl.) on the influence 
of the Greeks and Arabs on the Renaissance in 
Europe, but that his essay was not accepted for want 
of an English translation. He was thus interested, un¬ 
like the majority of contemporary Indian Mawlawis, 
in the relation of Islam to the wider questions of the 
world at large. He died on 3rd Rabi' II 1290/30th 
May 1873, and was buried in Rangpur (Tadfalli-i- 
Nur, ii, 136), in the province in which he had la¬ 
boured for the regeneration of Islam all his life. He 
was succeeded in his work by his son, Mawlawl Hafiz 
Ahmad (d. 1898), and his nephew, Muhammad MuR- 
sin. His following was so large that there was hardly 
a Bengal village without his disciples. 

He wrote chiefly in Urdu. Rahman 'All (Tadhkira-i 
c ulama'-i Hind, Lucknow 1894, 171-2) gives a list of 
46 of his works, without claiming that it is exhaustive. 
One of his works, Mift&h al-Diannat. has run through 
numerous editions and is accepted in India as a cor¬ 
rect statement of Islamic principles. His writings may 
be divided into four classes: (1) general works, like 
Miftaly al-Diannat’. (2) works on the reading and inter¬ 
pretation of the Kur’an, and formal prayers and ablu¬ 
tions; (3) works on the doctrine of spiritual preceptor- 
ship ( Piri Muridi), the cornerstone of orthodox Islam 
in India; in accepting this doctrine, Karamat 'All 
stands in sharp opposition to the Wahhabi sect and 
merges insensibly into the Tasawwuf schools, which he 
brings into relation with the traditional religious 
orders; (4) polemics against Sharl'at Allah, Duda 
Miyan, the Wahhabis, etc. 

The common conception that Karamat 'All was a 
Wahhabi is refuted by the detailed exposition of his 
own views as set forth in Mukashafdt-i Rafimat’, he 
had not seen any Wahhabi books, but had made oral 
enquiries and found that they were so fanatical ( <fiddi ) 
that they called all who did not agree with them 
mushrik (38-9); he and his school carefully distin¬ 
guished between shirk, which was the negation of 
Islam, and bid c a, which was only an error in doctrine 
(39). In his IJudidxat-i kafi'-a he draws a clear dis¬ 
tinction between a fasik (sinner) and a kafir (infidel), 
and inveighs against those sectaries who would deny 
funeral prayers to those who did not pray but re¬ 
peated the kalima (21); if non-Muslims conquer Is¬ 
lamic lands, the Dium’-a prayer and the two "-Id 
[?.i>.] prayers were not only lawful but obligatory 
(13 bis). He based his doctrine on the orthodox Sunni 
books of the UanafI school (Mukashafdt-i Rahmal, 
37). He accepted the six orthodox books of tradition 
($ibab sitta), the commentaries ( tafasir), the prin¬ 
ciples of ceremonial law as interpreted by the mas¬ 
ters, and the doctrines of tasawwuf and piri muridi 
(38, 45), even basing the mission of Sayyid Aljmad 
on a fiaiith from Abu Hurayra (p. 32); in every cen¬ 
tury a teacher is born to revivify the faith: Sayyid 
Aljmad was such a teacher for the 13th century and 
should be followed until another teacher arises for 
the 14th century (34). All this was in direct anti¬ 
thesis to Wahhabi teaching, and the “reform” amoun¬ 
ted merely to the abolition of rites and ceremonies in¬ 
troduced through ignorance (36), or to a revival of 
Islam according to the accepted orthodox schools 
(50). The political effects of Sayyid Aijmad’s life 
brought his followers into conflict with the authorities, 
but the writings of the school show that there was 
no connection, political or doctrinal, with the sect 
founded by Muhammad b. 'Abd al-Wahhab in Arabia. 

Bibliography : The European accounts of Kara¬ 
mat 'All are unsatisfactory, being based on secon¬ 


dary information and failing to distinguish between 
this school of reform and Wahhabism, and in some 
places there is confusion between the subject of this 
article and Mawlawl Sayyid Karamat 'All of Djawn¬ 
pur (1796-1876), who represented the British 
Government at the court of Dost Muhammad 
Khan at Kabul ,1832-1835, and was superintendent 
(mutawalli) of the Hughll Imambara, 1837-1876 
(Nineteenth Century, May, 1905, cf. 780-2; Sir W. 
W. Hunter, The Indian Musulmans, 114; C. E. 
Buckland, Dictionary of Indian Biography, 229; 
Nur al-DIn Zaydl, Tadfalli-i Nur, ii, 139); Census 
of India, 1901, vol. vi. part 1 (Bengal, 174) Calcutta 
1902; Journ. As. Soc. of Bengal, lxiii, part 3, 54-6, 
Calcutta 1894; Garcin de Tassy, Hist, de la LitUra- 
ture Hindouie et Hindoustanie, ii, 162, Paris 1870); 
(it is doubtful whether the Mu’-dfiza-i rashk-i Ma- 
sitia, Dihli 1868, mentioned there, was a work by 
the subject of this article); Sayyid Nur al-Din 
Zaydl, Tadxalli-i Nur (biographies of the famous 
men of Djawnpur), Djawnpur 1900, 135-6. 

A correct appreciation of Karamat 'All’s doc¬ 
trines can only be gained by a study of his own 
writings, the most important of which are the 
following: Miftdh al-Diannat, Calcutta 1234 (fre¬ 
quently reprinted); Kawkab-i durri, Calcutta 1253 
(translates passages from the Kur’an); Bay c at-i 
Tawba, Calcutta 1254, various practices of the 
religious orders); Zindt alkdrp, Calcutta 1264 (on 
reading the Kurban); Fayd-i 'dmm, Calcutta 1282 
(a tract on the doctrines of Shaykh Ahmad Sir- 
hindi); Hudfdfal-i Kd(t c a, Calcutta 1282 (a polem¬ 
ical tract against the school of Sharl'at Allah and 
his son Duda Miyan; Nur al-Hudd, Calcutta 1286, 
on the doctrines of tasawwuf, of the mudfaddidiyya 
school, apparently the new school of Sayyid Ahmad 
Brelwi); Mukashafdt-i Rahmat, Calcutta 1286, (gives 
an account of the life and work of Sayyid Ahmad 
Brelwi, and discusses and disowns the Wahhabis); 
Zinat al-Musalli, Calcutta 1259; Zdd al-Tak,wd, 
Calcutta 1287 (the beliefs and practices of Islam 
and tasawwuf -, accepts the Nakshbandiyya teach¬ 
ing). 

(A. Yusuf Ali) 

rarAmId [see khazafI. 
rarAmita [see karmatI]. 

RARANFUL, the clove. According to the 
Arabic dictionaries, varying names were given to this 
plant, including karnful and karnful, whilst popular 
pronunciations included kuranful and fruranfil. 

It seems that before the end of the Middle Ages 
the clove had not yet spread beyond the Moluccas, 
and since the Muslims who sailed towards China left 
these islands on their right hand, the old Arab writers 
could not pin down the origin of the clove. Ibn 
Khurradadhbih thought that it came from “Salahit”, 
but he also mentions the island of Wakwak [9.V.]; 
Salahit was probably the southern part of the Mala¬ 
yan peninsula. On the other hand, al-Mas'udl says 
that it comes from the kingdom of the Maharadja 
called Zabadj situated in the islands of the Sea of 
Annam (§anf); this must be the kingdom of Srivijaya, 
of which Palembang in southeastern Sumatra was 
the centre. Later Arab geographers, such as al-ldrlsl 
and al-KazwInl, merely repeat these items of informa¬ 
tion. However, al-KazwInl also relates that the clove 
grows in Sumatra, in Ceylon and in the other islands 
of the Indonesian archipelago. Ibn Battuta claims 
to have seen it in Sumatra and Java, but the descrip¬ 
tion which he gives makes one suspect that he con¬ 
fused it with other trees. The stories in mediaeval 
Arabic literature about cloves being obtained by 
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“dumb barter” further point to uncertainty about I 63 were in the Kars district, 29 in Ardahan, and 7 


the origin of this spice. 

The clove, sc. the dried flower-buds of the tree, 
were employed in cooking as a spice, but above all, 
in pharmacy. In Morocco it is also used for perfuming 
milk. Arab physicians, such as Ishak b. Hunayn and 
Ibn SIna, recommend it as a medicament for sharpe¬ 
ning the faculty of vision. Ibn SIna, and before him 
Ishak al-Israeli (Isaac Israeli) further considered the 
clove as good for the digestion, since it strengthened 
the stomach and liver. The celebrated physician Ishak 
b. ‘Imran notes its effect on powers of procreation; 
like other medical authorities, he says that it streng¬ 
thens the sexual powers, and brings about, or lessens, 
according to the procedure followed, obesity. The 
clove was also used by the Arabic physicians as a 
specific against diabetes and other diseases. The in¬ 
structions of various physicians concerning its use 
are cited in extenso by the Spanish botanist and 
pharmacologist Ibn al-Baytar in his al-Diami 1 li- 
mufraddt al-adwiya wa 'l-aehdiva. Because of its plea¬ 
sant smell, it was used for chewing and as an ingre¬ 
dient in perfumes; the Bedouins (and their women¬ 
folk) in Morocco use it as part of necklaces. 

Thus the clove was an important item in the spice 
trade. From caliphal times onwards, it was imported 
into the Middle East via the Red Sea, whence con¬ 
signments were conveyed to Cairo and Damascus. 
In the later Middle Ages, some of these cargoes were 
resold in Alexandria and Beirut to Italian merchants. 
Nevertheless, the clove did not play as big a role in 
the Indian trade as pepper or ginger, on the evidence 
of what we know of the cargoes of Venetian, Genoese 
and Florentine ships. Moreover, the clove was a very 
costly spice, costing two or three times more than 
pepper; 100 rnanns were generally sold at Alexandria 
in the 9th/i5th century for 70-80 ducats, though the 
stems were cheaper. 

Bibliography: LA and TA, s.v.; Ibn Khurra- 
dadhbih, 66, 70; Mas'udI, Murudi, i, 341, iii, 56 
(tr. Pellat, i, 139, ii, 338); IdrisI, Opusgeographicum, 

i, 54, 82, 89, 91; Kazwinl, Kosmographie, i, 262, ii, 
18, 53, 55; Ibn Battuta, iv, 228, 240, 243; Tubfat 
al-ahbdb , ed. Renaud and Colin, Paris 1934, 153; 
Ibn al-Baytar, Bulak 1291, iv, 7 ff. (tr. von Sont- 
heimer, Stuttgart 1840-2, ii, 281 ff.); E. Wiede¬ 
mann, AufstUze zur arabischen Wissenscha/lsge- 
schichte, Hildesheim 1970, ii, 254 ff. (annotated 
text of NuwayrI); E. Ashtor, Hisloire des prix et 
des salaires dans VOrient midiival, Paris 1969, 334, 
417 ff.; W. Heyd, Hisloire du commerce du Levant, 

ii, 603 ff. 

(E. Ashtor) 

KARAPAPAKH (Turkish, “black hat”), a 
Turkic people whose language belongs to the 
western Oghuz division, and differs little from Azeri 
and the Turkish of Turkey. In the Georgian S.S.R. 
it is often confused with Azeri, and in Turkey itself 
Karapapakh is no longer spoken (having been repla¬ 
ced by Turkish). In 1828, the Karapapakh emigrated 
from the region along the Debeda or BorSala river in 
eastern Georgia partly to the region of Kars (where 
they formed about 15% of the population) and partly 
to the Sulduz region of Persia, south of Lake Riija'iy ya 
(Urmiyya). In 1883 they numbered 21,652, of whom 
11,721 were Sunnis and 9,931 Shi'Is (K. Sadovskiy, 
Kraikaya zametka 0 Karskoy oblasti, in Sbornik 
Materialov. . . Kavkaza, iii, 315-50); according to the 
Russian census of 1897 they numbered 29,879 (in 
the Russian Empire); in 1910 their population was 
given as 39,000 ( Kavkazskiy Kalendar’, 1910, 546) 
living in 99 villages in the Kars territory, of which 


in Kaglzman. In 1926, however, the Soviet census 
listed only 6,316 Karapapakhs, this sharp decline re¬ 
flecting the loss of the territory of Kars to Turkey 
after World War I. The distribution of the Kara¬ 
papakh was given in the mid-i920s as 30% in the 
U.S.S.R. and 70% in Persia (those of Turkey probably 
being considered simply as Turks). The Karapapakhs 
of the U.S.S.R. are being assimilated culturally and 
linguistically by the Azeris, and they appear as 
Azeris in the 1959 and 1970 Soviet censuses. 

The traditional economy of the Karapapakhs was 
based on sheep-rearing and some agriculture. 

Bibliography: given in the article. 

(W. Barthold-[R. Wixman]) 

KarAr [see Muslgl). 

KARASf (or karasi). 1. The name of a Turkish 
chief in Asia Minor and of the dynasty arising from 
him; his territory has retained this name until the 
present time (sc. the ancient Mysia, the coastland 
and hinterland of the Asiatic side of the Dardanelles). 
Only unsubstantiated hypotheses have so far been 
put forward for the sense and etymology of the 
name. Indeed, the whole history of the dynasty, the 
first of those which were to be suppressed by the 
Ottomans, is wrapped in obscurity. 

The Byzantine historian Ducas, who wrote 150 
years after the events in question, classes Karasi 
amongst those dynasties which established them¬ 
selves in western Anatolia in the reign of the Emperor 
Andronicus II (1282-1328); this clearly provides no 
exact or firm chronology. On the contrary, the name’s 
absence from Muntaner’s account of the Catalan 
expedition (1304-6) and from the list of principalities 
laid down by Pachymeres (d. 1313), leads one to 
conclude that Karasi was established—as one would 
expect—somewhat later than its sister-states further 
to the south and east. Muntaner, Pachymeres him¬ 
self and the very well-informed historian of half-a- 
century later, Nicephorus Gregoras, certainly testify 
to the presence of Turks who were infiltrating into 
the region from the beginning of the century, but 
only the second authority, whose pieces of informa¬ 
tion are of various dates, is familiar with the name of 
the dynasty (the equation of the Lamisai of Pachy- 
mere with the Kalames, father of Karasi, of Gregoras, 
put forward by Mordtmann is improbable, because 
of the geographical order followed in Pachymeres’ 
list, which would place the Lamisai in southern or 
central Anatolia; the list also omits Sarukhan). 

Whatever the solution may be, the most important 
thing is to determine the origin of the Turks settled 
in Mysia. Later authors include the dynasty amongst 
the Turcoman ones of Anatolia, but this blanket 
designation in fact covers several possible distinc¬ 
tions. On the basis of a funerary inscription, in which 
a person with the name Karasi claims descent from 
the Danishmendids [q.v.], an attempt has been made 
to connect the famous 6th/i2th century central 
Anatolian dynasty with the petty principality of the 
8th/i4th one; but this inscription is at Tokat, in the 
former Danishmendid territory, and not in Karasl- 
Ili, homonymy does not imply identity, and the 
genealogical pretensions of the party concerned 
point more to the undeniable fame of the Danish¬ 
mendids. It is true that ca. 600/1200 we hear of the 
Danishmendids on the western fringes of Anatolia, 
but there is nothing to allow us to suppose any more 
links with the new Turcoman formations at the end 
of the 7th/i3th and beginning of the 8th/i4th cen¬ 
turies than those links of other ancient families. 
Moreover, if there was apparently, in the case of the 
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Turks of Karasl, infiltration from the east, as in the 
neighbouring principalities, it is also clear that one 
element amongst them is of an entirely different 
origin. Thus it is known that, at the time of the 
collapse of independent Saldjuk Anatolia in the face 
of the Mongols, certain Turks and Turcomans fled 
with Sultan 'Izz al-Din Kay-Kawus into Byzantine 
territory and were finally established in the Dobrudja 
[q.v where, mixed with other people coming from 
South Russia, they were more or less Christianised. 
During the troubles of the opening years of the 8th/ 
14th century, some of these, either called in by the 
contending parties or else acting on their own 
initiative, banded together under a certain Khalil and 
returned to Thrace and Mysia, in the end constructing 
some kind of bridge across the Dardanelles. With 
the recovering of contact with other Muslim Turks, 
those of Mysia at least became absorbed once more 
into the fold of Islam; some memories of these hap¬ 
penings can still be discerned in the legend of their 
great saint and mystic Sari Saltuk- 

We are on much firmer ground with the informa¬ 
tion of Ibn Battuta and of al-'Umari, who both bring 
us up to ca. 1330. There must at that time have 
been two principalities in the hands of two brothers 
(the discussion on this relationship arose from the 
inadequacies of old editions of al-'Umari), Demir 
Khan and Yakhshi Khan, the former at Balikesri (of 
which al-'Umari records the ancient name Akiras) 
and the latter at Bergama. Al-'Umari also gives the 
name of the dynasty’s founder, their father Karasl, 
and not that of Kalames (Kalam-shah or 'Alam- 
shSh ?), which is nevertheless not that of the real 
founder. Ibn Battuta further attributes to Demir 
KhSn’s father (not named by him) the foundation 
(sic) of Bergama, which in that traveller’s time had 
no real mosque of its own. The two names are con¬ 
firmed by Cantacuzenos. The Ottoman sources, on 
the other hand, all of them more or less connected 
with 'Ashlkpashazade and none of them really 
concerned with Karasl until the time of Ottoman 
intervention in its affairs, call the prince who died 
ca. 735/1335 'Adjlan Beg son of Karasl; he is said to 
have left two sons, who quarreled. One of these two, 
Dursun, together with his vizier HadjdjI Ubegi, 
called in the help of Orkhan, promising him part of 
his territory; then, when Dursun had been killed by 
his brother, Orkhan annexed the whole principality. 
The chronology of the Ottoman sources is for this 
period vague and tends to simplify events. One 
might infer that 'Adjlan was Karasl’s title, for the 
unnamed son, allegedly of bad reputation, might 
well be (despite the bias of the sources) equated with 
the Demir Khan of Ibn Battuta, who also describes 
him in unfavourable terms. In this context, Yakhshi 
Khan (which is also a title, “the good khan”) could 
well be Dursun. Furthermore, it is certain that the 
Ottomans' annexation of the Karasl territory was 
not so immediate as the sources allege, since a further 
prince called Sulayman retained certain places— 
perhaps as a vassal ruler—until around the time of 
OrkhJn’s death, and intervened in the Turco- 
Byzantine struggles of this period. However, the 
principality did then disappear, and unlike its neigh¬ 
bours, absorbed by the Ottoman state at a later 
period, was not subsequently revived by Timur. It 
had nevertheless left sufficient mark on the region 
for its name to be perpetuated there. 

Because the Ottoman province of Karasl more or 
less retained the boundaries of the former principality, 
Munedjdjim Bashl in the I2th/i8th century and we 
today can largely establish its precise limits. After 


the absorption of certain Byzantine towns which had 
remained unconquered longer than the open country¬ 
side, it embraced a rectangle of territory bounded 
on the north by the western half of the Marmara Sea 
and the Dardanelles straits, on the west by the 
Aegean, on the south by the valley of the Bekir Cay, 
and on the east by the Simav Su and Susurlu. The 
island of Mytilene or Lesbos (Midilli [?.v.]), which lay 
opposite the province of Bergama, always remained 
in the hands of the Byzantines or their Genoese 
vassals. 

Until now, except in error, no coin, inscription 
or waftf of the rulers of Karasl has been recorded, 
although al-'Umari mentions coinage of theirs, on 
the strength of information derived from a well-in¬ 
formed Genoese merchant. It may well be that the 
multitude of small coins found here and there contain 
some Karasl ones, but this is for the moment pure 
hypothesis. 

The historical significance of the principality of 
Karasl lies in the fact, deliberately obscured by the 
Ottoman historians, that it paved the way for the 
crossing of the Dardanelles, attributed by those 
historians exclusively to Murad. Al-'Umari already 
mentions the naval raids made by the rulers of Karasl, 
and in this regard, their seamen were tutors of the 
Ottomans. Several Karasl chiefs rallied to the Otto¬ 
man side and then served them; amongst these 
should probably be included the celebrated Evrenos 
[see E wren os], whose name possibly recalls an origin 
from Varna/Evren temporarily Hellenised. 

Bibliography. 1. Primary sources. Pachy- 
mere, ii, 316, 389; Nicephorus Gregoras, i, 214, 
761; Ramon Muntaner, Crinica catalana; Ducas, 
ed. Bonn, 13-14, ed. Vasile Grecu, Bucharest 
1958, 34; Cantacuzenos, i, 339, ii, 276, 507; al- 
'Umari, ed. Taeschner, 43-4; Ibn Battuta, ii, 281, 
316, tr. Gibb, 449; Insha ’, Paris Ms. 4437 (in 
which Demir Khan is given the lakab or honorific 
of Shudja' al-DIn); Isma'U HakkI, Kitdbeler, 
Istanbul 1927, 43; Neshri, ed. Unat-Koymen, 
164-70; 'Ashlkpashazade, ed. Istanbul 1332, 43-5; 
Munedjdjim Bashl, iii, 36. 2. Secondary sources. 
Ahmed Tevhid, Bdlikesride Karasl oghullarl, in 
TOEM, ii, No. 9, 654; J. H. Mordtmann, Vber 
das Tiirkischc FUrstengeschlecht der Karasi in 
Mysien, in SB Pr. Akad. (1911), 1-7; J. H. Kra¬ 
mers, in EI l , s.v.; 1 . H. Uzunfarjih, Anadolu 
beylikleri, Ankara 1937, 33-5; idem, in lA, s.v.; 
P. Wittek, Yaztjloghlu c Ali on the Christian Turks 
of the Dobruja, in BSOAS, xiv (1952), 639-68; 
P. Lemerle, L' Emir at d’Aydin, Byzance et T Occi¬ 
dent, Paris 1957, 204 n. 1; I. Beldiceanu-Steinherr, 
Les actes des premiers Ottomans, 101-3 and index. 

(Cl. Cahen) 

2. An administrative division carried the 
name of Karasl for more than five centuries after 
the end of the dynasty (see above) and its annexation 
by the Ottomans. However, the sandfak of Karasl 
did not correspond exactly to the old area which was 
under the rule of the Karasl Oghullarl. The region 
of Canak-kal'e and the Dardanelles was detached as 
a separate district, an indication of the Ottomans’ 
pressing interest in the control of the Straits. The 
sandfak of Karasl, centred on the plain of Balikesir, 
had therefore only one opening to the sea, on the gulf 
of Edremit and Ayvahk. Its attachment to the kaifd 3 
of Erdek in 1846 provided another outlet, on the 
Marmara, which was gradually enlarged at the ex¬ 
pense of the province of Bursa. From 1926, the 
vilayet of Karasl took the name of the vilayet of 
Balikesir, and comprised the faufa’s of Ayvalik, Bur- 
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haniye, Edremit, Havran, Ivrindi, Savas tepe, Balya, 
Gonen, Erdek, Bandirma, Manyas, Susurluk, Balike- 
sir, Bigadic, Smdirgi, Kepsut, and Dursunbey. 

Bibliography: I. H. Uzunfarjili, Karasi 
vildyeti tahrifesi, Istanbul 1923; idem, Anadolu 
beylikleri, “Ankara 1969, 102-3; maps showing 
modifications in the administrative district in the 
contemporary period in R. Stewig, Bah A nadolunu 
bdlgesinin kultiirel gelismesini gdsteren kartografik 
bilgiler, Istanbul 1968, pis. XXVI, XXVII, 
XXVIII; recent descriptions and geographical 
analyses of the area in Bedriye Tolun-Denker, 
Bahkesir ovastnda yerleqme ve iktisadi faaliyetler, 
Istanbul 1970; X. de Planhol, Notes sur la rigion 
du coude du Simav, in Revue Gdographique de I’Est, 
iv (1964), 399-413. (X. de Planhol) 

al-RARAS'I'CN, probably Armeno-Persian in 
origin, denotes etymologically an instrument 
made up of a long beam which has at one of 
its ends a stone as a weight. It is certainly not Greek 
in origin, and even less does it derive from a Greek 
personal name, that of the instrument’s inventor, as 
certain authors have believed. If the Armeno-Persian 
origin of the word is correct, the frarasfun must be 
a kind of lever or balance, very similar to the shddiif, 
the contrivance used for raising water and still in 
use in certain eastern countries. 

The word figures in Greek and Arabic texts. In 
Greek, the first reference to it is in the commen¬ 
taries devoted to Aristotle’s Physics by Simplicius. 
The second and last reference is in the poem written 
by the 12th century Byzantine grammarian Tzetzes 
to celebrate the mechanical devices brought to bear 
by Archimedes at the time of the siege of Syracuse 
by Marcellus’s armies. In the first of these two texts, 
the word xpptcmcnv denotes a balance which must 
be, it is generally agreed, the so-called Roman bal¬ 
ance. In the second citation, all the evidence seems 
to point to a straight lever. 

This sense of lever is also found in the writings 
of Muslim scholars, although some of them used it 
as a synonym for kabbdn, which specifically means 
the Roman balance or steelyard. However, it is the 
first sense, sc. of lever, which appears in the sole 
surviving work dealing with this instrument, the 
Kitab al-Karasfun of Thabit b. Kurra. Moreover, this 
seems to be the basic meaning of the word in Islamic 
literature, and its application to the Roman balance— 
which is itself nothing but a straight lever—must be 
a derived sense. 

According to Ibn al-Nadim and Ibn al-Kifti, Mus¬ 
lim scholars devoted three works to the karasfun, 
sc. that of the Banu Musa, that of Kusta b. Luka and 
that of rhabit b. Kurra. As late as 1911, three 
manuscripts existed of this last work, those of the 
Stadtbibliothek in Berlin, of the Library of the Jesuit 
Fathers in Beirut and of the India Office; today, only 
the latter manuscript exists (Arabic No. 767, vii, 
fols. 198-208). 

In this work, Thabit b. Kurra treats of the theory 
of the karasfun, sc. in brief, of the equilibrium of 
a beam of homogenous substance suspended at a 
point away from its centre of balance and to which 
weights, variously placed along the beam, have been 
attached. The work is extremely interesting from a 
twofold point of view. From that of statics, it. is the 
first work really opening the way to what later 
became the principle of displacement operations; 
Thabit b. Kurra in effect determines here the condi¬ 
tions of equilibrium of a lever, basing himself on 
principles of dynamics going back to Aristotle’s 
Physics and to the Mechanical problems falsely 


attributed to him. From the mathematical point of 
view, the demonstration of proposition 4 in Ibn 
Kurra’s work is an important point in the history of 
the integral calculus. For the first time, certain 
methods used by Archimedes for calculating areas 
are now for the first time adopted for calculating 
the static momentum of a homogenous beam. 

Yet in spite of the importance of Ibn Kurra’s 
work, this does not seem to have directly influenced 
the science of statics in the West. Its main themes 
were certainly rediscovered by the mediaeval and 
Renaissance theorists, but in a form modified and 
attached to Archimedes’ principles of statics, from 
which Ibn Kurra’s diverge fundamentally. 

His work was translated into Latin, probably by 
Gerard of Cremona, under the title Liber karastonis. 
This translations differs in certain respects from the 
manuscript surviving today. In particular, the 
meaning of proposition 4 (proposition 6 of the Liber 
karastonis) completely escaped the translator. Ibn 
Kurra’s work has also been translated into German in 
1911 by E. Wiedemann; this is a good translation, 
although the order of the propositions is not clearly 
indicated and the German orientalist was mistaken 
concerning the number of propositions in the work. 
A French translation, differing substantially from 
the two others, has been made by K. Jaouiche (to be 
published shortly). 

Ibn Kurra further mentioned the karasfun in his 
more popular work Fi si/at istiwd 5 al-wazn wa 'khti- 
lafihi (“Concerning the equilibrium and disequili¬ 
brium of weights”). This book is intended for work¬ 
men who had no mathematical knowledge and is 
more about the balance with two pans than the lever 
proper; it has only come down to us in the version 
transmitted by al-Khazin [q.v.] in his K. Mizdn al- 
ftikma, ed. Haydarabad 1359/1940, 338. 

Bibliography: F. Buchner, Die Schrift fiber 
den Qarasfun von Thdbit b. Qurra, in SBPMS Erl., 
lii-liii (1920-1), 141-88; M. Clagett, The science of 
mechanics in the Middle Ages, Madison 1959; idem 
and E. Moody, The mediaeval science of weights, 
Madison 1952 (for the Latin text of the Liber 
karastonis ); H. Diels, Vber das Wort Qarastun, in 
Wiedemann, Aufsdtze, ii, 577-8; P. Duhem, Les 
origines de la statique, Paris 1905; K. Jaouiche, 
Le Kitab al-Qarasfun de Tdbit ibn Qurra, Arabic 
text, French tr. and commentary (Paris doctoral 
thesis, 1972); A. Mazah6ri, Les origines chinoises 
de la balance romaine, in Annales ESC, xv (i960), 
833-51; M. Steinschneider, Interno al Liber karasto¬ 
nis, in Annali di Matematica pur a ed applicata, 
v (1863), 54-9; E. Wiedemann, Zur Mechanik und 
Technik bei den Arabern, in Aufsdtze zur arabischen 
Wissenschaftsgeschichte, Hildesheim 1970, i, 181-2, 
236; idem, Die Schrift fiber den Qarasfdn, in Biblio¬ 
theca Mathematica, xii (1911-12), 21-39; see also 
mIzan. (K. Jaouiche) 

SARA-$C [see al-furat]. 

&ARA$C-BAZAR (Byz. Mavron Kastron; So¬ 
viet, Belogorsk), an important commercial 
centre in the Crimea, particularly under the 
Girav [q.v.] dynasty of the Krlm Tatars (826/1423- 
1197/1783). Situated on the well-watered meadows 
of the northern slopes of the Yayla Mountains, Kara- 
subazar (Turk. “Blackwater market”) took its name 
from the Kara?u river, a source of the Salghir. From 
Byzantine times, the Crimea was subjected to a 
recurring geo-political pattern of importance for all 
Crimean towns: imperial powers such as Byzantium, 
the Genoese and the Ottomans held the southern 
shoreline up to the Yayla range, while the khans of 
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nomadic states ( Khazars. PeJenegs, Kumans, the 
Golden Horde (Batu’ids [g.u.]) and the Krlm Tatars 
[g.».]) controlled the Crimean steppe (and often the 
steppe of the mainland) and dwelt in the attractive 
towns between steppe and mountain such as BaghSe- 
saray [q.v.], Alonesdjid [?.«.] (Russ. Simfercpol), and 
Karasubazar. 

Politically, Karasubazar was important as the seat 
of power of the senior Crimean tribe of Shirin, whose 
leaders controlled the district from the Karasu to 
the Strait of Keri. Seldom was a khan powerful 
enough to rule without the support of the Shirin begs, 
who had easy access to the Ottoman governors at 
Kaffa (Russ. Feodosia), the centre of Ottoman power 
in the Crimea and a city so prosperous in the ioth/ 
17th century that it was called “little Istanbul”. 
Generally the Shirin begs and the Ottomans exercised 
power on the side of conservatism and against the 
centralizing tendencies of the khan. 

The valley of Karasubazar was enclosed on all 
but the north side by hills and to the north-west im¬ 
posing white limestone cliffs ( ak kaya ) towered above 
the town. At these sacred cliffs the Krlm Tatar tribal 
leaders (mirzd s) customarily met to coordinate im¬ 
portant Crimean affairs such as the choosing of a 
rival khan or preparing for war. Because of the hills, 
the town was easy to defend from nomad and Don 
Cossack raids, a factor of decisive importance for 
a trade centre close to the steppe. Moreover, a 
Krlm Tatar vizier, Sefer Ghazi, had built in 1065/ 
1654-55 a fortress-like covered bazaar with its own 
water supply, mosque, bath and iron gates in which 
merchants could safely store their merchandise and 
defend it. Karasubazar was chiefly an entrepot and 
manufacturing centre for Tatar pastoral and handi¬ 
craft products. It lay on the main east-west caravan 
route 45km. east of Akmesdjid and 6okm.west of Kaffa 
via Eski Krlm. It probably served also as a way station 
for slaves in transit to the huge slave market in Kaffa. 

According to A. L. Yakobson ( Sredne-vekovyy 
Krym (“Crimea in the Middle Ages”), Moscow 1964), 
Crimean towns in proximity to the Genoese coastal 
towns enjoyed high prosperity until the Ottoman con¬ 
quest of 880/1475. They then experienced a period 
of readjustment in the ioth/i6th century, but enjoyed 
great prosperity in the nth/i7th century. At first 
the artisan classes consisted mainly of long-estab¬ 
lished Karaite [j.ti.j Jews, Armenians, Italians and 
Greeks. This situation changed gradually in the nth/ 
17th century as Krlm Tatars joined the craft guilds. 
Travellers in the I2th/i8th century (e.g. M. Guthrie, 
A Tour Performed in the Years 1795-96 . .., London 
1802, and Yakobson, 139 ff.), make a distinction 
between Krlm Tatars who had become cultivators 
and craftsmen and the Nogay elements who continued 
their pastoral life. The chief products of the Kara$u 
region were fruit and vegetables, grain, mostly millet 
and wheat, Moroccan leather made from the hides 
of Tauric goats, woollen products and some wine. 
Dyestuffs, such as madder, sumac, saffron etc. grew 
wild and there were also close at hand forests of 
oak, beech, linden and poplar. The town boasted a 
goodly number of craft guilds including armourers, 
coppersmiths, tinkers, dyers, felt processors, weavers 
and others. 

Ewliya Celebi (Seyahatndme vii, 644-9) in the mid- 
nth/i7th century observed in the town 8 wooden 
bridges, a number of water mills, 28 mosques, 5 
madrasas , 8 Kur’an schools, 4 large hammams, 1140 
shops, 10 coffee houses and 40 taverns ( meykhdne). 
Apart from the less elegant houses of the poorer 
Christians and Jews, he estimated that the town 


possessed 5,500 two-storey houses with tiled roofs (at 
6 persons per house about 33-35,000 inhabitants). 
These figures contrast sharply with the estimated 
15,000 inhabitants, 12 mosques, 2 Christian churches 
and a synagogue recorded by Demidoff in the 13th/ 
19th century (M. Anatole de Demidoff, Voyage dans 
la Russie miridionale et la Crimie, Paris 1854, 394). 

By the late nth/i7th century, Don Cossack raids 
had become a common occurrence, but the town pros¬ 
pered even after 1150/1737 when Karasubazar served 
as a temporary capital after the burning of Baghiesa- 
ray and thus invited an attack by the invading Rus¬ 
sian and Kalmuk [g.t>.] troops of General Miinnich. 
The town was damaged but the raid was beaten of by 
Ottoman artillery. In 1185/1771 during the Russo- 
Turkish war (1182/1768-1184/1774) the town was 
partially destroyed by Russian troops. After the Rus¬ 
sian annexation in 1197/1783, thousands of Krlm 
Tatars fled to the Caucasus and to Istanbul. Period¬ 
ically new exoduses occurred as Russia oppressed 
the Crimea further. 

The decline in Tatar population and the influx of 
cheap manufactured goods made serious inroads upon 
the prosperity of Karasubazar in the I3th/i9th cen¬ 
tury. Henceforth the town shared the fate of the 
Krtm Tatars as a whole. The first stirrings of Tatar 
nationalism and Turanian [g.r.] ideas swept the penin¬ 
sula at the end of the I3th/i9th century under the 
tutelage of Isma'II Gasplrali [g.v.]. This movement 
led to the publication of newspapers, the founding of 
modern schools, and the formation of political parties, 
prior to World War I. 

After the Russian Revolution, between 1348/1929 
and 1360/1941, the Krim Tatars were killed or de¬ 
ported by the thousands as national consciousness 
and the traditional social cohesion of Tatars came 
into direct conflict with Stalin’s plans for the Soviet- 
ization of the Crimea. Thereafter, caught between 
Hitler’s concept of Unlermenschen and hatred for 
Soviet injustices, the Krlm Tatar remnant was partly 
executed and partly deported to Siberia in 1363/1944 
by the USSR after the German army was expelled 
(E. Kirimal, Der Rationale Kampf der Krimtiirken, 
Emsdetten 1952, passim). 

Bibliography. In addition to the sources 
mentioned, cf. the bibliography to the articles 
baghCesaray, giray and kIrIm, and the article 
karasubazar in lA, vi, 335-36 (Mirza Bala); 
see also the study and bibliography of A. W. Fisher, 
The Russian Annexation of the Crimea iyy2-iySy, 
Cambridge 1970, particularly with reference to 
the Treaty of Karasubazar of iyy2 (pp. 44-51). 

(C. M. Kortepeter) 

KARATA (self designation, Kirtle, pi. Kirtlei ; 
Russ. Karatai, Karatin(tsi), Kirdli ; Avar Kalalal; 
other Kirdi Kalal), along with Andi [g.v.], Akhwakh. 
Bagulal, Botlikh, Camalal, Godoberi and Tindi forms 
the Andi division of the Avar-Andi-Dido 
group of the Ibero-Caucasian languages; 
the Karata-speaking peoples. 

According to an estimate of 1886 (Dagestanskaya 
Oblast’) there were 7,217 Karata at that time; in 1926 
there were 5,305 and in 1933 (estimate by Grande) 
7,000. The Karata inhabit the northern part of Akh- 
vakh district, in the valley and on the right bank of 
the Andi Koisu, and two outlying areas in Andalali 
and Vedeno districts, an isolated territory of high, 
rugged mountains in the western part of the Daghi- 
stan A.S.S.R., in seven aw/s: Karata, Archo, AnCikh, 
Tokita, Mashtada, Raiabalda and Cabakoro. 

Islam was introduced through the Avar country, 
probably at the end of the 5th/nth century. The 
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Karata are Sunni of the Shafi'i rite. According to the 
testament of Andunik, nutsal Gruler of Avaristan 
(KhaSaev, Obshlestvenniy Stroy Dagestana v XIX 
Veke, 135), in 890/1485 the Karata country was one 
of the seven territories owned by the rulers of Avari¬ 
stan, and enjoyed at this period a semi-independence. 
At a later period it was annexed by the Avar Khanate 
and remained part of it until the destruction of the 
Khanate by Shamil. Like almost all Andi peoples, 
the Karata took an active part in the Shamil move¬ 
ment. 

In the 18th and early 19th century, there were 
periodic wars between the Karata and Akhvakh, and 
the Karata and Avars over land and pastures. Occa¬ 
sional alliances existed between the Karata and Gidatl 
against the Akhvakh society “Ratlub-Akhvakh”. 
Although part of the Avar Khanate, the Karata 
maintained their own independent social structure, 
which differed greatly from the feudalistic Avar 
society. Like all Andi peoples, the Karata had no 
feudal hierarchy; their patriarchal-clanic democratic 
system was ruled by the 'adat (see Pamyatniki 
Obilnogo Prava Dagestana XVII-XIX VV, Moscow 
Academy of Sciences 1965, 143-52, text of the '■adat 
of Karata naibat). The basic social structure was the 
joint extended family ( tukhum ). 

The traditional economy was based on herding 
(sheep and goats) with a transhumance system, 
agriculture and home industries. The Karata women 
were well known for their weaving of woollen cloth. 

The Karata language has three dialects: Karata 
proper, Aniikh and Tokita. The Avar language is 
genetically closely related to Karata, which is a 
purely vernacular language. The Karata use Avar as 
their first literary language, and second (sometimes 
first) spoken language. Avar is the language used 
in the first few years of education. Russian is the 
second written and third spoken language. 

The Karata are being linguistically and culturally 
assimilated by the Avar: “Asked the question, ‘what 
is your nationality?' a Karata will answer, ‘if a 
stranger asks us what is our nationality, we answer 
Avar. If they ask where from, we say Karata. On 
our own land we call each other by auV " (Narodi 
Dagestana, 67). (See also andi, avar, daghistan. 

AL-KABK, SHAMlL) 
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(R. Wixman) 

KARATIGIN, a district on both sides of the 
middle course of the Wakhsh or Surkhab (Turk. KIztl 
Su), one of the rivers which form the Amu Darya, 
called Rasht by the Arab geographers (Ibn Khurra- 
dadhbih 34, 2iif.; Ibn Rusta, 92 f., 290; Ya'kubi, 
Buldan, 260). The principal place (or “the fortress”, 
al-Kal'a, al-Istakhri, 340) of Rasht corresponded as 
regards its situation perfectly with the modem Garm 
or Harm, the only town in Karatigin. Rasht then 
formed one of the frontier lands of Islam and was 


defended on the east against the inroads of the Turks 
by a wall built by Fadl b. Barmak [g.v.] (cf. Ibn 
al-Fakih, 324 f.). In ancient times there ran through 
this region the road from western to eastern Asia 
described by Ptolemy. Karatigin is frequently connec¬ 
ted with the “highlands of the Komeds”, Ko|jn)8cov 
ipeivu) [see KUMicjis] (e.g., as recently as E. Cha- 
vannes, Documents sur les Turcs Occidentaux, 164, 
on the authority of Sewertsow in the Bull, de la Soc. 
de Giogr., part iii (1890), 420-31). In the Middle Ages 
the name (Arabic Kumidh or Kum 5 dh, Chinese Kiu- 
mi-t‘o) was borne by the country below Rasht. In 
the Middle Ages and later, the valley of the Wakhsh 
seems to have had no great importance for trade. 
As has been so far ascertained, only the embassy sent 
by Shah Rulth to China (822-51/1419-22) used on its 
return journey the road between Farghana and Balkh 
described by Ptolemy. 

Like all the highlands on the upper course of the 
Amu Darya, Karatigin also was under its own rulers 
down to quite modern times; in the pre-Mongol period 
only one amir of Rasht, Dja‘far b. Shamaniku (Gar- 
dizl, ed. M. Nazim, 36), is mentioned. Under Timur 
and later the name of the country Kayir Tigin (or 
Tigin) is found (in the edition of Sharaf al-DIn ‘All 
Yazdi’s Zafar-nama by Mawlawi M. llahd.id, i, 
Calcutta 1885, 189, erroneously Tir Tegin). When 
and how the present form arose is unknown. In the 
manuscripts of the Baburnama (ed. Beveridge, 
f. 33 6 and f. 63'’, Karatigin, f. 69 b and f. 81, Kayyirti- 
gin), and of the Ta’rikh-i Rashidi (tr. Ross, esp. 241) 
both forms are found. Karatigin is popularly ex¬ 
plained as a Turkish word for “blackthorn” (cf. 
W. Radloff, W dr ter buck, St. Petersburg, ii, 135, 
Ottoman Kara diken) or as the name of the two first 
Kirghiz tillers of the soil (I. Minayew, Swyedeniya 
0 stranakh po verkhovyam A mu Daryi, St. Petersburg, 
241, following Arendarenko). As is narrated in the 
Bahr al-Asrar of Mahmud b. Wall (India Office Ms., 
Eth6, Cat. no. 575, f. 277 1 , in Radjab 1045 (Dec. 1635- 
Jan. 1636) 12,000 families of Kirghiz, then still 
pagans, went through Karatigin to Hisar. At the 
present day the Kirghiz (Kara Kirghiz) form a part 
of the population of Karatigin a< >ng with the Tadjik 
(and a small number of Ozbegs). 

In the 19th century, the princes of Karatigin, like 
the princes of Badakhshan [q.v.], claimed descent 
from Alexander the Great. Karatigin was then under 
the suzerainty of the Khans of Khokand; their sub¬ 
jection is said to have taken place under Muhammad 
‘All Khan (1238-58/1822-42) in 1250/1834 (V. P. Na- 
livkin, Kratkaya istoria Kok. Khanstva, Kaz&n 1886, 
134 f.). Already under ‘Alim Khan (beginning of the 
19th century) we find men from Karatigin forming a 
considerable part of the standing army founded by 
this Khan ( Ta'rikh-i Shahrukh, ed. N. N. Pantusov, 
Kazftn 1885, 42 f.). A campaign from Khokand 
against Karatigin in 1275/1858 under Malla Khan 
(1858-62) is also mentioned (Nalivkin, op. cit., 190); 
the ruler of Karatigin was at this time Muzaffar 
Khan (later also called Muzaffar Shah). In 1869 
Karatigin was occupied by the troops of the amir of 
Bukhara and Muzaffar Khan taken as prisoner to 
Bukhara; the conflict was only settled by the verdict 
of the Russian governor-general, (K. P. von Kauff- 
mann), and Muzaffar Khan again restored to his 
principality. After his death, Karatigin was def¬ 
initely incorporated in Bukhara as a district of 
10,792 sq. km. with (about 1890) 60,000 inhabitants 
(mostly Tadjiks, the others Kirghiz). Karatigin also 
became involved in the last fighting in Farghana 
before the final subjection of this country by the 
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Russians (1874-76). The frontier between Farghana 
and Karatigin (on the heights east of the valley of 
Kiiik Karamuk Su) was defined by a treaty concluded 
between M. D. Skobelew and another brother of the 
Beg, Sufi Khan on Sept. 9 (new style), 1876. 

It was not till 1878 that Karatigin was for the 
first time visited by a European (V. Oshanin). In 
the following decade a mountain road, one of the 
best in Central Asia, was built through Karatigin on 
the right bank of the Wakhsh, which made Karatigin 
much more accessible. Oshanin and later travellers 
(especially A. Regel, 1881-3) describe Karatigin as 
a fertile country with numerous villages and or¬ 
chards, and as one of the most prosperous provinces 
in the kingdom of the amir of Bukhara. It was said 
(Logofet, 322) that in Karatigin all the inhabitants 
without exception made a living by agriculture (in¬ 
cluding gardening), and that there were no landless 
proletariat there. Anyone who neglected his piece 
of land for three years lost any right to it. On the 
other hand Rickmers (p. 340) says that many peasants 
went from Karatigin to Farghana, worked there as 
day-labourers and servants and brought their 
savings home. The only town is Garm; as regards the 
number of inhabitants, estimates are very contra¬ 
dictory: according to Oshanin 2,300 houses, to 
Masal’skiy 4,000 people, to Logofet 15,000. Informa¬ 
tion regarding administration, taxes, etc. is given in 
particular by A. SemSnow (journey of 1898). 

Bibliography : Down to 1878, the best author¬ 
ity is Abramow in the Itv. Russkago Geograf. 
ObshZ., vi, 108 f., and Arendarenko in the Voyennly 
Sbornik, May 1878, n6f.; after him Minayew in 
the Svedeniya 0 stranakh , etc., 196 f., 233 f.; 
notes from Oshanin’s journal in the Itv. R. Geogr. 
Obshl., 1880-81; Kostenko, Turkestanskiy Kray, ii, 
197 f.; also Proc. R. Geogr. Soc. (1880), 575, quoted 
by W. Geiger, Ostiranische Kultur, 22. Later 
travellers: A. Semenow, Etnograf. ozerki Zaraf- 
shanskikh gor, Karategina i Darwafa, Moscow 
1903; D. Logofet, V gorakh i na ravninakh Bucharl, 
St. Petersburg 1913, 322 f.; W. R. Rickmers, The 
Duab of Turkestan, Cambridge 1913, 325 f. (journey 
of 1906); cf. W. Masal’skiy, Turk. Kray, 735 f.; 
Barthold, Turkestan *, 70 f., 201, 203 (s.v. Rasht); 
Encihlopedileskij Slovar' Brokhaus-Efron, xiv/27, 
460. (W. Barthold-B. Spuler) 

al-KARAWIYYIN (masdjid), a celebrated 
mosque and Islamic university at Fas, in Morocco. 

i.— Archaeological Study 
The architectural history of the mosque, already 
sketched by the late H. Terrasse, in the article fas 
[g.v.], heading “Monuments”, is sufficiently well- 
known. It has been revised by the same author in a 
comprehensive work: La Mosquee al-Qarawiyyin a 
Fis, avec une 6tude de G. Deverdun, sur les inscrip¬ 
tions historiques de la mosquee, Paris 1968. Three 
stages can be distinguished there (PI. 1). 

A. The first edifice was built, on the left bank 
of the Wadi Fas, in 245/859 and was the work of a 
pious woman, Fatima bint Mubammad al-Fihrl, who 
came from Kayrawan to Fas with her family. She 
very probably received the authorization to build 
from the Amir YabyS b. Idris, grandson of Idris II. 
The first oratory measured on the inside 46.60 m. 
from east to west and 17.20 m. from north to south 
and included a prayer hall with four parallel bays in 
the kibla wall. The mihrab was on the site of the pres¬ 
ent great chandelier, the minaret in the place of 
which is today that of the c anaza; it was later in the 
centre of the mosque. The Idrlsid bays are larger 


than those of later extensions (4.10 m. as against 
3.70 m.) and contain 12 archways: 5 on the west of 
the axial nave and 6 on the east. There has been no 
success in finding the motive for this abnormal 
arrangement; perhaps it should be connected with 
the alteration suggested by the inscription of 263/877 
(G. Deverdun, Une nouvelle inscription idrisite, in 
Milanges d’histoire et d'archiologie de VOccident 
musulman, ii, Hommage a G. Marcais, Algiers 1957), 
and whose author would be the amir Dawud, a grand¬ 
son of Idris I. The eastern and western boundaries 
of the initial oratory are marked in the present 
monument by a line of cruciform pillars which 
separate it from the extension of the 6th/i2th century. 
The court (sahn) extended in front of the prayer hall. 
It was of meagre dimensions. So it is established, by 
its overall lay-out and its exterior, that this first 
mosque resembles the sanctuaries which were erected 
in the 3rd/nth century in the Maghrib al-Aksa and 
of which al-Bakri gives us information. 

B. The population of Fas having greatly increased, 
the Karawiyyln was enlarged in 345/956, a century 
after its foundation. In 307/919, it had already be¬ 
come the khufba mosque of the Kayrawanis’ quarter, 
whose name it has preserved. This was the work of 
the Zanata amir Ahmad b. Abl ’ 1 -Sa‘Id who acknow¬ 
ledged his holding the land as a vassal of the Umayyad 
caliph of Cordova 'Abd al-Raljman al-Na?ir. The 
latter sent large sums of money levied on the fifth 
taken from the Christians, and these allowed the ex¬ 
tension of the prayer hall by basing the enlargement 
on the Idrisid nucleus. The four existing bays were 
lengthened on the west to four arcades, and, natural¬ 
ly, on the east, to five. On the site of the first sahn 
and primitive minaret, three other arcades were 
added. The oratory was then almost doubled, in 
depth as well as in breadth; it included from that 
time seven bays and twenty-one naves. The roofs 
remained set in the direction of the original bays, 
i.e., parallel to the kibla wall. The minaret, that is 
still seen today (pi. xv of the art. fas), was con¬ 
structed of hewn stone, protected later by a facing of 
carefully polished lime. It is a square tower 4.95 m. 
wide and 26.75 m. in total height. The walls are 
0.95 m. thick. The stairway, 0.85 m. wide, opens out 
in straight flights around the central nucleus; it is 
covered with rampart vaults, as were the Cordovan 
minarets. It is lit by loopholes and by two bays 
(north and south) of a different style. At the top of 
the minaret lies a platform for the call to prayer; its 
parapet forms a straight band in relief and the whole 
is crowned, not by a lantern-place, but by a hem¬ 
ispherical cupola in the fashion of Ifrikiya. The 
choice of the minaret’s site remains without explana¬ 
tion, just as the dimensions of the sahn which has 
become asymmetrical and which extends at its feet, 
remain imprecise. 

When in 388/998 al-Muzaffar, son of the famous 
chief minister of Cordova, al-Mansur, conducted an 
expedition as far as Fas, he attempted to embellish 
the Karawiyyln. A beautiful cupola was constructed 
at the entrance of the axial nave of the oratory. A 
minbar was set up and a cistern was laid out, but 
neither have been rediscovered. 

At the end of the 4th/ioth century the mosque was 
an edifice of fine proportions. The texts tell us noth¬ 
ing of its decoration, but the Karawiyyln was without 
rival in the Maghrib. 

C. In the age of the Almoravids [see al-mura- 
bitOn] Fas had become the most populous city in 
the Maghrib, and the Karawiyyln became too narrow 
for the faithful. The Ibn Mu'isha al-Kinanl 
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obtained from the amir 'All b. Yusuf, the great 
builder of the dynasty, the authorization to enlarge 
once more the famous oratory. The funds were 
gathered together, thanks to the correct resumption 
of the mosque’s revenues, which had been fraudulent¬ 
ly diverted by some administrators, and doubtless 
with the help of the state treasury. About 528/1134 
the work was begun. As early as 531/1136 two new 
cupolas received their final inscription, but the con¬ 
struction was not completed until 537/1143. As for 
the new minbar, it was not finished until 538/1144. 
It may then be concluded that the work lasted fifteen 
years, at the end of which the mosque was augmented 
in the direction of the fribla by three supplementary 
bays, which, as in all the rest of the building, preserve 
the arch as a thoroughly-exaggerated curve providing 
a new and magnificent mihrdb. The arcades of the 
enlargement, for the twenty-one naves, take on once 
more exactly the dimensions of these of the Idrisid 
oratory, such as it had been transformed by the 
Zanata prince. It was traditional in the mosques of 
the west to mark the pre-eminence of the^axial nave 
which leads towards the mihrdb. The Almoravids 
wanted to mark it exactly on the outside, and they 
built a raised principal nave that dominates the roofs 
of the bays with a doublesloped tiled roof. This high 
nave, richly decorated, allows for the arrangement of 
a luxurious series of five cupolas. The first, on a square 
plan, is situated in front of the mihrdb-, then a huge 
dome covers the two other bays corresponding to the 
enlargement. Some very beautiful Kufic inscriptions 
attribute the work to the reign of the amir ‘All b. 
Yusuf. “The seven ancient bays of the axial nave 
were reshaped and decorated: today there are still 
five cupolas to be found; the three bays which 
antedate the Almoravid extension are covered by 
two domes with stalactites forming a flanged cupola; 
another dome with stalactites has taken the place of 
the cupola of al-Muzaffar; on the three remaining 
bays a flanged ‘Alawite cupola is situated between 
two doubly-sloped roofs” (H. Terrasse). Finally, at 
the same time there was erected behind the mihrdb 
a mosque of the dead (djdmi' al-dianaHz), the first 
without doubt in Morocco of this genre of edifice, 
and the most beautiful. This annex, like the median 
bays of the prayer hall, presents an elegant cupola 
with stalactites, sheltered beneath a roof in a pavilion, 
in accordance with the Andalusian method. Also, to 
reconcile the pious desire to pray over the dead in the 
mosque itself and the necessity of not polluting the 
oratory by the presence of a corpse, the mosque of 
the dead connects with the mosque of the living by 
three doors, each bearing a twin arcature. If the work 
of the Almoravids was conceived with the greatest 
respect for the ancient parts of the building, one must 
recognize there the desire to magnificently ornament 
the Rarawiyyln in the manner of the great mosques 
of the Empire, those of Tlemcen (Tliimsan) and 
Marrakash in particular. The ornamental richness 
that they brought together in the axial nave testifies 
to the expertise of the artists of the time and to the 
opulence of the Hispano-Moorish art of the 6th/i2th 
century. But all these decorations were to be covered 
again in plaster, towards 1150, for fear that the 
Almohad conquerors would get rid of them, as 
happened at Tlemcen and Marrakash where this 
precaution against the rigour of the partisans of 
God’s Unity was not taken in time. 

For the study in detail of the Almoravid decora¬ 
tion, the epigraphy of the bronzes, the minbar etc., 
one should consult the work of Terrasse, mentioned 
at the beginning; this has served as a basis in the 


preparation of this article. 

Later, the dynasty of the Almohads [see al- 
MtiwAH(tiDUN], doubtless satisfied by the arrange¬ 
ments made to erase the name of the abhorred and 
cursed ‘Ali, brought to the mosque some utilitarian 
arrangements and above all an admirable reconstruc¬ 
tion of great splendour. 

The dynasty of the Marinids [q.v.] respected the 
work of the past, built the present c anaza [q.v.], 
enriched the liturgical furniture, added several 
splendid mountings on the bells taken from the 
Christians and proceeded to undertake numerous 
restorations. Finally, what was an illustrious feat, 
they created the Library. The Sa'dids [?.v.] had two 
fountain-pavilions constructed which survive today 
in the sahn, in imitation of those which still exist in 
the Court of the Lions at the Alhambra of Granada. 
No concern for utility explains their construction 
(pi. xv of the art. fas). 

The ‘Alawls were not sparing in their care for 
the venerable mosque. It is under their reign that 
the exceptional competence of H. Terrasse allowed 
the rediscovery, with their original freshness and 
sometimes colour, of the richnesses of the Almoravid 
d6cor that was believed to have been destroyed for 
ever and which had remained choked with plaster for 
eight centuries. 

Ai-Karawiyyin is thus not only the great sanctuary 
of the town of Fas, but an eminent witness of the 
Hispano-Moorish art in architecture as in the decora¬ 
tive arts. 

Bibliography: In addition to the sources 
given at the beginning of the article and to those 
that are found in the art. fas, one should add 
that the two essential Arabic texts for the history 
of the mosque in the Middle Ages are the Rawif 
al-hirtas of Ibn Abl Zar' and the Zahrat al-As of 
al-Djazna > i. The comprehensive plan of the mosque 
and its annexes was sketched and published by 
E Pauty, Le plan de Wniversitt Qarawiyyin a 
Fes, in Hespiris, iii/4 (1923) (pi. I). The mosque 
of the dead has been studied by B. Moslow, Les 
Mosquies deFeset du Nord marocain, P.I.H.E.M.T., 
xix, Paris 1938; whilst G. Mar^ais, L’architecture 
musulmane d'Occident, Paris 1954, 387-8, has given 
what is essential on the Sa'did portions of the 
sahn. 

For the Arabic inscriptions, see the RCEA, iv, 
No. 1478; vi, No. 2099; viii, Nos. 3031 and 3061; 
ix, No. 3545; xv, No. 5626; xvi, Nos. 6080 and 
6081. See also the critical article of 'Abd al-Hadl 
al-Tazi, Ta’rikh bind 5 al-Karawiyyin, in Diami'at 
al-Karawiyyln, al-Kitab al-dhahabi, Mubammadiy- 
ya 1379 / 1959 - 

ii.— Organization of the Teaching 
At exactly what date can one speak of higher 
education of the Karawiyyln ? It is really difficult 
to answer this question with precision. Muhammad 
al-Manunl, Ta'rikh al-Karawiyyin, in Diami'at al- 
Karawiyyin, al-Kitab al-dhahabi, Muljammadiyya 
I 379 / I 959 > thinks that it is in the reign of the Almo¬ 
ravids that the University really became attached 
to the mosque; but the Karawiyyln was not the only 
place of worship where there was teaching. 

From the beginning of the 6th/i2th century until 
our own time, the glory of the Karawiyyln was its 
body of scholars (‘ ulamd ’). It attracted a host of 
students from all the regions of Morocco, North 
Africa, Andalusia and even the Sahara, and the 
Moroccan dynasties and the people of Fas were 
actively concerned with housing them, in order to be 
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able to provide instruction; the Marinids in particular 
erected the charming madrasas [q.v.] which still excite 
the admiration of visitors. The university attained its 
apogee in the 8th/i4th century, but, later, the mas¬ 
ters, in devoting their efforts to reconciling the 
requirements of custom and those of the religious 
law, could not prevent the decline of the intellectual 
and teaching methods, above all after the definitive 
rupture with Spain, and, consequently, with Europe. 
When, under the Sa'dids, Fas lost its rank of capital 
in favour of Marrakash, al-Karawiyyin remained 
turned in on itself and set in its traditional teaching. 
It continued to exist, without damage but without 
progress, by virtue of the Islamic institutions which 
took centuries to disappear. In reading Leo Africanus, 
as also Marmol, references are to be found that lack 
neither interest nor pungency. Finally, some reforms 
were imposed under the dynasty of the ‘Alawids. In 
1203/1788 the Sultan Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah 
decided to limit the authors, programmes and hours. 
The essence of this regulation is to be found in the 
work of Ibn Zaydan, al-Durar al-fdkhira bi-ma’dthir 
al-muliik al- c Alawiyyin bi-Fas al-zdhira, Rabat 1356/ 
1937, 60-1. But fifteen years later, if one believes 
a Spaniard who travelled under the name of ‘All Bey 
al-‘Abbasi, things were going no better. Nevertheless, 
it is reported that the Sultan Mawlay Sulayman 
(1207-38/1793-1822) used often to visit the classes, 
question the students and reward the best replies. 
Mawlay ‘Abd al-Rabman, nephew of the above, 
devoted himself to new reforms and, by a fakir dated 
Muharram 1261/January 1845, reorganized the 
teaching of the Karawiyyin (see Ibn Zaydan, op. cit., 
79-82). In the present state of our knowledge, we 
have few means of attempting to evaluate the results 
attained by this new regulation of the studies, 
inspired by a sound and clear teaching method. 

The general organization of the university before 
1912 is described in R. Le Tourneau, Fas avant le 
Protectorat, Casablanca 1949 (book vi). It aimed at 
giving to the faithful as perfect a knowledge as pos¬ 
sible of the truths of belief and of the line of conduct 
to adopt in the light of these truths. Dogmatism and 
conformity were the dominating factors in the 
teaching, which no longer embraced the universality 
of human knowledge, as before; it was reduced to the 
strictly religious disciplines. Among the branches of 
learning professed, certain had gradually disappeared; 
such was the case of Kur’anic exegesis (tafsir), of 
which the classes must have ceased in the reign of the 
Sultan Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah, of astronomy 
(tandfim), dialectic (kalam), mysticism ( tasawwuf ), 
which disappeared in 1906, lexicography (lugha), 
philology (tasrif), geography (djughrafiya), medicine 
(tibb), divination (djadwal). 

The university was not organized in the European 
manner, nor even in that of Cairo or Tunis. It was 
placed under the control of the chief kafi of Fas, a 
kind of rector, but without a proper specialised ad¬ 
ministration. The scholastic year was unknown. No 
registration was imposed; the teaching was free; the 
duration of studies was not fixed, but custom de¬ 
manded that classes be pursued for five years at least. 
No examination ratified the studies, a simple certifi¬ 
cate (idfaxa [?.».]) being handed by the professor to 
every student who had given proof of application and 
of a certain ability. Three weeks of leave were ac¬ 
corded on the occasion of the great Muslim festivals, 
and a month on the occasion of the Spring festival, 
during which the Sultan of the (alia (plur. of tdlib, 
student) was chosen (see E. Doutt6, La Khutba bur¬ 
lesque de la fete des Tolba au Maroc, in Recueil de 


trUmoires et de textes publics en Vhonneur du XIV e 
Congris des Orientalistes, Algiers 1905). 

It is impossible to know the number of students 
at the end of the 19th century—a thousand perhaps, 
but certainly less at the beginning of the following 
century. They were divided into two categories: the 
Fads by origin and the strangers at Fas ( dfdfriyyiin ), 
who lived, especially the poor ones, in the madrasas. 
The two groups mixed together little. 

Nomination to the rank of professor ( mudarris) 
depended on the Sultan following an empirical 
process which seems to have been always accepted by 
all. The salaries were only small, but, each year, the 
government made some gifts in kind; it was well 
understood that in return one had to demonstrate 
loyalty towards it. The professors enjoyed the most 
complete freedom, although tradition demanded that 
they give at least one lesson a day. The first-class 
professors, numbering 17 in 1904, enjoyed great 
renown and were called the “Great Scholars” ( al- 
‘ ulama 1 al-kibdr). It cannot be said that the masters 
of the Karawiyyin formed a genuine body, except for 
granting investiture to a new sultan, along with other 
personages, or for replying to the consultations that 
the sovereign sometimes demanded of them. Fas held 
its doctors in high esteem, but there is no doubt that 
they were no longer as their illustrious predecessors 
had been. In their social milieu, their influence, how¬ 
ever, remained considerable. 

After the establishment of the French Protectorate 
in 1912, the Sultan Mawlay Yusuf signed, on 23 Diu- 
mada II 1332/19 May 1914, a zahir which created a 
council of improvement charged with looking again 
for means to improve the studies and their administra¬ 
tion, as well as to study the situation of the teaching 
personnel. Some years later (1918), the university 
had been entrusted to a Council of Direction and 
reattached to the Ministry of Justice. In 1346/1927, 
the professors were submitted to progress and received 
a fixed salary corresponding to the class in which 
they were ranked (for further details, see Ibn Zaydan, 
op. cit., 133-8). 

After many plans, often keenly contested by the 
conservative milieux of Morocco and especially of 
Fas, an important reform was introduced to the 
Karawiyyin by two fakirs of the future King Muham¬ 
mad V, the first dated 12th Dhu ’ 1 -Ka‘da 1349/ist 
April 1931, the second 15th Muharram 1352/ioth 
May 1933. The teaching was divided into three cycles: 
elementary, secondary and final or higher. The last 
comprised two sections: the first was reserved for 
the Religious Law, the sources of this law, badith and 
tafsir ; the second entirely modern, was devoted to 
literature, Arabic language, history and geography. 
The hours were imposed on the professors as on the 
students, some examinations were organized and the 
vacations regularized. The masters received profes¬ 
sional recognition, general supervision was reinforced, 
discipline enjoined, etc. (see Ibn Zaydan, op. cit., 
146-66). The old university, now rejuvenated, became 
a State institution in 1947. 

After independence, al-Karawiyyin was thoroughly 
reorganized by the royal decree No. 1.62.249 °f 12th 
Ramadan i382/6th February 1963. Now a public 
establishment, endowed with a civil corporate nature, 
the university was placed under the control of the 
Ministry of National Education. It is before all 
“charged with (1) assuring the education of specialists 
in the Islamic disciplines and Arabic language; and 
(2) promoting academic research in the fields of the 
shar c and the Arabic language”. It comprises: (1) the 
Faculty of theSfcari'a (Muslim law) which was opened 
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in Fas in October i960; (2) the Faculty of Arabic 
Studies, whose centre is at Marrakash; (3) the Faculty 
of Theology (U$ul al-din) created at Tatwan; and (4) 
some institutes attached to it, of which the most im¬ 
portant is the ddr al-hadith, at Rabat, which produces 
scholars in the Islamic sciences. Each faculty is 
directed by a dean, assisted by a deputy, both of 
them appointed by the Directorate of Higher Educa¬ 
tion of the Ministry. The university at present (1972) 
comprises about a thousand students and each year 
grants an ever-increasing number of degrees (no in 
1970). Each academic year also produces a generation 
of educated young people who find a place less and 
less easily in modern Morocco. The Moroccan Govern¬ 
ment is not unaware of the problem, for which there 
is no easy and satisfactory solution. 

Today, the university no longer functions at the 
foot of the pillars of the ancient mosque; it has been 
transferred to an old French barracks where the 
students no longer lead the mediaeval life of yester¬ 
year. Meanwhile the professors, even the less aged, 
continue to teach in a traditional spirit and, conse¬ 
quently, to form young people who do not move in 
the same atmosphere as their companions in modern 
education. 

Bibliography: Apart from the sources given 
in the text and those which are to be found in the 
article fas, see for further details: Marmol (16th 
century), De I’Afrique, tr. d’Ablancourt, ii, Paris 
1667; Badia y Leblich ( e Ali Bey), Voyages d’Ali 
Bey el Abbassi en Afrique et I’Asie, 3 vols., Paris 
1814 (see on Fas, i, ch. viii); G. Delphin, Fas, son 
universiti et Venseignement suplrieur musulman, 
Paris 1889; A. Peretie, Les madrasas de Fes, in 
AM, xviii (1912); P. Marty, Le Maroc de demain, 
Paris 1925, ch. i; L. Brunot, Le personnage de 
Barabbas dans la fUe du sultan des Tolba a Fes, 
in Mllanges Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Paris 1935; 
Leon l’Africain (16th century), Description de 
I’Afrique, tr. A. Epaulard, Paris 1956, i; Djami'at 
al-Karawiyyln, al-Kitdb al-Dhahabi fi dhikrdha 
al-mi’a ba c d al-alf (245-1379/859-1960), Mubam- 
madiyya 1959, numerous articles of very unequal 
documentary value, and a bibliography of some 
European publications, especially in French (232- 
4); R. Le Tourneau, Evolution politique de I’Afrique 
du Nord musulmane, 1920-1961, Paris 1962; J. J. 
Waardenburg, Les Universitls dans le monde arabe 
actuel, The Hague 1966; Abd el-Hadi Tazi, Al. 
Qaraouiyyine, Beirut 1973 (in Arabic, with French 
summary). 

iii.—T he Library 

The library of al-Karawiyyln is not situated within 
the mosque, but in an annex building. As the in¬ 
scriptions preserved in the building itself and pub¬ 
lished ( RCEA, xvi, Nos. 6081-2) indicate, it was 
created in 750/1349 by the Marlnid Sultan Abu 
'Inan Faris [q.v.], and enlarged by the Sa'did Sultan 
Ahmad al-Mansur [q.v.]. 

Its richness, once famous, attracted to Fas Euro¬ 
pean scholars in search of ancient works. But in the 
19th century it had fallen into a pitiable state of 
abandonment, dilapidation and pillage. The super¬ 
vision of the library was in principle incumbent on the 
nakib [9.0.] of the university’s pious foundations, but 
he shifted the responsibility onto a student agreed by 
a higher authority. No catalogue or register of loans 
has been discovered, as in Marrakash at the Library 
of the Mosque of Ibn Yusuf. Many borrowers must 
have neglected to return the works, to such an extent 
that at the beginning of the 20th century the number 


was estimated at no more than 1600 manuscripts and 
400 printed books. Some are very valuable or very 
rare, in particular the 5th volume of the Kitab al- 
'Ibar of Ibn Khaldun, with a dedication in the famous 
historian’s own hand. There are also some volumes 
there bearing the acts of donation of certain Moroccan 
princes. The most ancient manuscripts date back a 
thousand years, and the most numerous of them 
result from gifts, in the form of babvs, of the Sa'did 
Sultan Ahmad al-Mansur. The Karawiyyln also 
received an important part of the library of the 
'Alawl Sultan Muhammad b. 'Abd Allah at the time 
when it was dispersed among the towns of Morocco. 

In 1918, the catalogue was published and provoked 
a certain sense of disappointment, but, later, some 
valuable manuscripts were discovered in unlisted 
files. In the reign of Muhammad V the Library was 
enlarged and modernized, its administration remodel¬ 
led, supervision of it reinforced and its departments 
enriched. Today it counts, in addition to very nume¬ 
rous printed books, more than 4,000 manuscripts, 
and has resumed its activity and its secular role. 

Bibliography: See the works of P6r6ti6, 
Marty, Le Tourneau and Ibn Zaydan, cited above; 
also A. Bel, Catalogue des livres arabes de la Biblio¬ 
theque de la Mosquie d’El-Qarouiyine a FIs, Fas 
1918; E. L^vy-Provenfal, Note sur I’exemplaire du 
Kitab al-Hbar offert par Ibn IJuUlun a la Biblio¬ 
theque d’al-Qarawiyin d FIs, in Hesptris (1923); 
H. P. J. Renaud, Un pritendu catalogue de la 
Bibliotheque de la Grande Mosquie de Fes date de 
1268/1851, in Hespfris (1934); G. Deverdun, Un 
registre d’inventaire et de prits de la Bibliotheque de 
la Mosquie Ali b. Youssef a Marrakech, date de 
1111/1700, in Hespiris (1944); J. Luccioni, Les 
bibliotheques habous au Maroc, in Bull. Icon, et soc. 
du Maroc xix/66 (1955); 'Abid al-FasI, Khizanat 
al-Karawiyyin wa-nawddiruha, in RIMA i (1959), 
8-16. (G. Deverdun) 

KARAY, REFlK KHALID (modem Turkish 
refIk halit karay), Turkish essayist, humor¬ 
ist and novelist (d. 1888/1965). He was born in 
Beylerbeyi on the Bosphorus, Istanbul. His father, 
Mebmed Khalid of the Karakaylsh Ogullarl (later 
shortened to Karay by RefIk Khalid). was chief 
treasurer at the Ministry of Finance. Trained at the 
Galatasaray lyc6e (1900-6), which he left before 
graduating, Karay became a clerk in a department 
of the Ministry of Finance and at the same time 
attended the school of law ( Mekteb-i Hukuk) until the 
restoration of the Constitution in 1908; he then 
abandoned both job and study and became a journa¬ 
list. After contributing to various papers, he founded 
in 1909 his own shortlived Son Fiawddith. In the same 
year he joined the new literary group Fedfr-i Ali 
(Dawn of the Future), formed for a brief period by 
the young generation of poets and writers, which 
was no more than the closing phase of the Therwet-i 
Fiinun movement. 

His real personality as a writer took shape in 
1910 when he began to contribute, under the pen- 
name Kirpi (“hedghog”), to the humorous magazines 
Ifalem and Diem, of which he soon became a leader 
writer. His powerful satirical essays, mixed with 
subtle humour, were written in a masterly style and 
were directed against the leaders of the Committee 
of Union and Progress, the party in power, and these 
immediately established his unchallenged reputation. 
Following the assassination of Grand Vizier Mahmud 
Shewket Pasha in June 1913, RefIk Khalid. although 
he did not belong to any party and was not a militant, 
was arrested together with several hundred opposi- 
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tion “suspects” and banished to Sinop, on the Black 
Sea. Tal'at Pasha himself, who had been the target 
of one of his ruthlessly sarcastic articles, included his 
name in the list of people “to be punished” (R. H. 
Karay, Minelbab ilelmihrab, Istanbul 1964, 36). He 
spent the following five years in exile in Sinop, 
Corum, Ankara and Bilecik, during which time he 
remained silent except for a few essays and short 
stories which were published, under the pen-name 
A ydede, in the Istanbul daily Peyam, and later, under 
his own name, in Gokalp’s famous YeAi Medimuta. 

On his return from exile towards the end of World 
War I, he contributed to the newspapers Zaman and 
$abab (of which he became later a leader writer). 
When in 1918 the war was lost and the Unionist 
leaders fled the country. Refik Khalid’s satires against 
them and the committee baceme more vitriolic. He 
joined the Liberal Union Party (Hiirriyet ve Ptildf 
Firftasl) and became increasingly involved in the 
anti-Nationalist politics and activities of the Istanbul 
governments of the 1919-22 period. His many articles 
and satirical essays, in which he tried to discredit the 
resistance movement in Anatolia led by Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha, depicting it as a resurgence of Unionist 
ambitions, and his efforts to disrupt the telegraphic 
communications of the Nationalists while he was 
Director-General of Posts and Telegraph during the 
collaborationist governments of D&mad Ferld Pasha, 
made him persona non grata in the eyes of the Ankara 
government. His arrest and trial was one of the 
conditions put forward by the Nationalists for any 
compromise with the sultan’s government in October 
1919 (S. Selek, Anadolu Iktildli, Istanbul 1968, 304). 
Following the victory of the Nationalists in Anatolia 
in September 1922 and soon after the arrival in 
Istanbul of Re’fet Pasha (Bele) as their special 
representative, the writer and journalist ‘All Kemal, 
a close friend and collaborator of Refik Iflialid, a 
leading opponent of the Nationalists and former 
Minister of the Interior, was kidnapped and murdered 
in Izmid on the way to his trial in Ankara (F. R. Atay, 
Cankaya ”, Istanbul 1969, 341-42). On learning this, 
Refik Khalid joined a group of leading members of 
the Liberal Union Party, most of whom had collabo¬ 
rated with the army of occupation in Istanbul, and 
took refuge in the British Embassy. He was taken 
later to Tashklshla barracks with other refugees, but 
managed to slip away from there and left Istanbul on 
a French ship on 9 November 1922. (Later he was 
included among the 150 “undesirables” ( YUzellilikler) 
excepted from the amnesty provisions of the Lau¬ 
sanne Treaty of 1923). He went to Djuniyya in the 
Lebanon where he wrote his political memoirs; their 
serialization in the Istanbul daily Akshatn in 1924 
caused a great furore and it was consequently sus¬ 
pended. In the same year he moved from Djuniyya 
to Aleppo, where the editors of the Turkish news¬ 
paper Doghru Yol invited him to work. He published 
his essays, short stories and articles in this paper 
and published his books in Aleppo, remaining there 
until the general amnesty of 1938 when he returned 
to Turkey. During the last 27 years of his life he lived 
in Istanbul, carefully avoiding politics, devoting all 
his time to contributing to many papers and maga¬ 
zines and writing a great number of essays and 
sketches and many popular novels. He was the 
president of the Turkish P.E.N. club when he died 
in Istanbul on 13 July 1965. 

As he confessed in a famous interview (Rushen 
Eshref, Diyorlar ki, Istanbul 1334/1918, 247-59), 
Refik Khalid was completely ignorant of classical 
Turkish literature and of the works of the mid-i9th 


century modernists (Tanfimat School). He avidly read 
everything the Therwet-i Fiinun, his immediate pre¬ 
decessors, published at the turn of the century. He 
admired their technique but rejected their French- 
inspired themes and characters and their artificial 
and precious style (excepting, however, some writings 
of Khalid Diya J , Mehmed Ra 5 uf and Huseyn Djahid). 
Thus he started his epoch-making career from 
scratch. Apart from one or two forerunners at the end 
of the 19th century, he pioneered realism in the novel 
and short story and switched his attention from the 
over-exploited capital (Istanbul) to the Anatolian 
countryside; he specialized in subtle social and 
political satire without having recourse to gross and 
obscene language. He advocated and practised the 
use of spoken Turkish as a literary medium as early as 
1909, before Omer ('Umar) Seyf ed-Din and his as¬ 
sociates inaugurated the movement of Yeni Lisin (New 
Language) which aimed at the simplification of written 
Turkish. Refik Khalid’s published works, numbering 
37, can be divided into the following categories: 

(1) Humorous and satirical essays, on 
incidents of everyday life, topical events or political 
personalities, which reveal his real personality. These 
have been put together in the following volumes: 
Kirpinin dedikleri (“What the Hedgehog said”), 
containing essays published between 1909-19, second 
enlarged edition, Istanbul 1336 (1920), in Roman 
script 1940; Tanidtklartm (“My Acquaintances”), 
Istanbul 1335 (1919), in Roman script 1941; Saktn 
aldanma, inanma, kanma (“Don’t be deceived, don’t 
believe, don’t be taken in”), Istanbul 1335 (1919), in 
Roman script 1941; Agho Pashanin Khatlralari (“Me¬ 
moirs of Agho Pasha the Parrot”), Istanbul 1338 
(1922), in Roman script 1939; Ay peshinde (“In 
Pursuit of the Moon”), Istanbul 1339 (1923); Qhughu- 
klu sd- c at (“The Cuckoo Clock”), Istanbul 1341 
(1925), in Roman script 1940; Bit avul salma (“A 
Handful of Nonsense”), Aleppo 1932. 

(2) . Short Stories. Refik Khalid’s short stories 
have been collected in Memleket Ifikayeleri (“Stories 
from the Country”), Istanbul 1335 (1919), in Roman 
script 1939 (French tr. Belkis Tavad, Contes turcs, 
Istanbul n.d.), sometimes considered as his master¬ 
piece. Except for a few stories which belong to his 
early period (1909-12), these stories were written 
during his five-year exile in Anatolia where he was 
able to study closely the types and customs of vil¬ 
lagers and provincial townspeople. An invaluable 
documentary on everyday life of pre-World War I 
Central Anatolia, these stories are told with a rare 
virtuosity of natural style unprecedented in modem 
Turkish literature. He observes and describes land¬ 
scape, provincial towns and local types—peasants, 
shopkeepers, notables, teachers, khodjas and civil 
servants—with powerful realism, without always 
seeking to penetrate the soul of his characters. His 
Gurbet Hikdyeleri (“Stories of Exile”), Istanbul 1940, 
contain mainly sketches using much autobiographical 
material, a feature of his later works. 

(3) . Novels. Refik Khalid wrote only one novel 
between 1909 and 1929, Istanbul'un tC Yiizii (“The 
inside Story of Istanbul”), Istanbul 1336 (1920), in 
Roman script as Istanbul'un Bir Yiizii (“One Face of 
Istanbul”), Istanbul 1939, perhaps his best. Written 
in the form of a diary of a woman of humble origin, 
brought up in the mansion (konak) of a Hamldian 
pasha, this novel is a series of masterly sketches 
of Istanbul "society” between 1900-20, where the last 
vestiges of the old regime, the influential magnates 
of the all-powerful committee of Union and Progress 
and the degenerate nouveaux-riches of the war years 
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are depicted with scintillating and merciless sarcasm. 
After 1930 and particularly after his return from 
exile in 1938, he serialized in newspapers and maga¬ 
zines a great number of popular novels (19 of which 
were published in book form and some also filmed) 
of mediocre literary value, written mainly for the 
purpose of making a living, as he himself admitted 
(Mustafa Baydar, Edebiyatfilanmiz tie Diyorlarl, 
Istanbul i960, 108). But some of these novels, par¬ 
ticularly Surgiin (“Exile”), Istanbul 1941, Anahtar 
(“The Key”), Istanbul 1947 and Bn Bizim Hayatimiz 
(“This is our Life”), Istanbul 1950, are worth men¬ 
tioning for many important autobiographical data 
and period descriptions. Among his non-political and 
non-satirical essays the volume Vf Nesil Of Hay at 
(“Three generations, Three ways of Life”), Istanbul 
1943, contains lively sketches of everyday life in 
Istanbul from the 1860s onwards. A considerable 
number of his essays and articles published in his 
very popular humorous magazine Aydede (from 
January 1922, 90 issues, and again in 1948-49, 125 
issues) have not been collected in book form. 

(4). Plays. Refik Khalid wrote two plays: Tirydki 
Jdasan Pasha, a historical play about the famous 
defender of the fortress of Kanizsa in Hungary in 
1601. The play, which had a great success at the time 
(1909), has not been published. He wrote his second 
play, a one-act comedy, while in Syria: Deli (“The 
Madman”), Aleppo 1931, in Roman script, Istanbul 
1939. It is the story of a mental patient restored to 
health who, on experiencing the effects of the radical 
social reforms of the 20s, goes irrevocably mad 
again. Kemal Atatiirk stated on reading the play that 
“it did not satirize the reforms but emphasized them” 
and on his suggestion, Refik Khalid (together with 
the remaining survivors of the 150 “undesirables”) 
was included in the amnesty for the 15th anniversary 
of the republic in 1938 (Y. K. Karaosmanoglu, Genflik 
ve Edebiyat Hatiralan, Ankara 1969, 87-90). 

RefiVc Khalid has been almost unanimously ac¬ 
cepted as the unchallenged master of modern Turkish 
prose (Occasional reservations appear to be motivated 
by personal bias, e.g., Yabya Kemal Beyatli, Siyasi 
ve Edebi Portreler, Istanbul 1968, 50-53). It has been 
said that no other writer wrote a more natural, 
spontaneous Turkish, based on the spoken language. 
This judgement is still held by many critics to be true 
even for contemporary literature. It is no doubt 
correct for the period 1908-28; but it has not been 
sufficiently noticed that the profound transformation 
of the language and style and literary taste which 
took place from the 1930s onwards is beginning to 
“date” his language and style, which was truly un¬ 
matched during the pre-refortn period. 

Bibliography: Ismail Habib, Turk Tedjed- 
diid edebiyyail ta’rikhi, Istanbul 1340 (1924), 634-7; 
Edmond Saussey, Prosateurs turcs contemporains, 
Paris 1935, 215-27; Miinci Enci, Kendi Yazilan ile 
Refik Halit, Istanbul 1943; Cevdet Kudret, Turk 
Edebiyatmda Hikdye ve Roman, Ankara 1970, ii, 
159-86; Behcet Necatigil, Edebiyatimizda Isimler 
Sdzlugii, revised 7th ed., Istanbul 1972, s.v. 

(Fahir Iz) 

KARBALA’, a place in ‘Irak some 60 miles 
SSW of Baghdad celebrated by the fact that the 
Prophet’s grandson al-Husayn b. ‘All was killed and 
his decapitated body buried there (Kabr al-Ifusayn). 
For all these events, see al-husayn b. ‘alI. When 
it became a place of pilgrimage, Karbala’ became 
known as Mashhad (al-) Husayn. 

The name Karbala’ probably comes from the Ara¬ 
maic Karbela (Daniel, III, 21) and from the Assyrian 


Karballatu, a kind of headdress; see G. Jacob, Tur- 
kische Bibliothek, xi, 35, n. 2. It is not mentioned 
in the pre-Islamic period. Khalid b. al-Walld camped 
there after the capture of al-HIra (Yakut, Bulddn, 
iv, 250). At al-Ha’ir, where al-Husayn was buried, 
the Kabr al-Husayn was built and very soon began 
to attract pilgrims. As early as 65/684-5 we find 
Sulayman b. $urad going with his followers to 
Husayn’s grave where he spent a day and a night 
(al-Tabari, ii, 545 ff.). Ibn al-Athlr, v, 184, ix, 358, 
mentions further pilgrimages in the years 122/739-40 
and 436/1044-5. The custodians of the tomb at quite 
an early date were endowed by the pious benefactions 
of Umm Musa, mother of the Caliph al-Mahdi (al- 
Tabari, iii, 752). 

The Caliph al-Mutawakkil in 236/850-1 destroyed 
the tomb and its annexes and had the ground levelled 
and sown; he prohibited under threat of heavy 
penalties visiting the holy places (al-Tabari, iii, 1407; 
Hamd Allah al-Mustawfl, Nuzhat al-Kulub, ed. Le 
Strange, 32). Ibn Hawkal (ed. de Goeje, 166), how¬ 
ever, mentions about 366/977 a large mashhad with a 
domed chamber, entered by a door on each side, over 
the tomb of Husayn, which in his time was already 
much visited by pilgrims. Dabba b. Muhammad al- 
Asadi of ‘Ayn al-Tamr, supreme chief of a number 
of tribes, devastated Mashhad al-Ha’ir (Karbala’) 
along with other sanctuaries, for which a punitive 
expedition was sent against ‘Ayn al-Tamr in 369/979- 
80 before which he had fled into the desert (Ibn 
Miskawayh, Tadfdrib al-Umam, ed. Amedroz in The 
Eclipse of the Abbasid Caliphate, ii, 338, 414). In the 
same year, the ShI‘I Buyid ‘A<Jud al-Dawla [q.v.] took 
the two sanctuaries of Mashhad ‘All (= al-Nadjaf) 
and Mashhad al-Husayn (M. Ha’irl) under his special 
protection (Ibn al-Athlr, viii, 518; Hamd Allah al- 
Mustawfl, loc. cit.). 

Hasan b. al-Fa<jl, who died in 414/1023-4, built 
a wall round the holy tomb at Mashhad al-Husayn 
(Ibn Taghrlbirdi, Nudfum, ed. Popper, ii, 123, 141), 
as he also did at Mashhad ‘All (Ibn al-Athlr, ix, 
154 ). 

In Rabi‘ I 407/Aug. Sept. 1016, a great conflagra¬ 
tion broke out caused by the upsetting of two wax 
candles, which reduced the main building ( al-kvbba ) 
and the open halls (al-arwika) to ashes (Ibn al-Athir, 
ix, 209). 

When the Saldjuk Sultan Malik Shah came to 
Baghdad in 479/1086-7, he did not neglect to visit the 
two Mashhads of ‘All and al-Husayn (Ibn al-Athlr, x, 
103). The two sanctuaries at this time were known 
as al-Mashhadan (al-Bundari-al-Isfahanl, Zubdat 
al-nufra, ed. Houtsma, in Recueil des textes ..., 
ii, 77) on the analogy of the duals al-‘Irakan, al- 
Ba$ratan, al-HIratan, al-Mi$ran, etc. 

The Ilkhan Ghazan in 702/1303 visited Karbala’ 
and gave lavish gifts to the sanctuary. He or his 
father Arghun is credited with bringing water to the 
district by leading a canal from the Frat (the modem 
Nahr al-Husayniyya) (A. Noldeke, Das Heiligtum al¬ 
ii usains zu KerbeleP, Berlin 1909, 40). 

Ibn Battuta, ii, 99, visited Karbala’ in 727/1326-7 
from al-Hilla and describes it as a small town which 
lies among palm groves and gets its water from the 
Frat. In the centre is the sacred tomb; beside it is 
a large madrasa and the famous hostel (al-zdwiya) in 
which the pilgrims are entertained. Admission to 
the tomb could only be obtained by permission of the 
gate-keeper. The pilgrims kiss the silver sarcophagus, 
above which hang gold and silver lamps. The doors 
are hung with silken curtains. The inhabitants are 
divided into the Awlad Rakhik and Awlad Fayiz, 
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whose continual feuds are detrimental to the town, 
although they are all Shi'Is. 

About the same date, Hamd Allah al-Mustawf! 
(op. tit.) gives the circumference of the town as 
2,400 paces; he mentions there also the tomb of Hurr 
Riya (b. Yazld), who was the first to fall fighting 
for IJusayn at Karbala 5 . 

The Safawid Shah Ismael I (d. 930/1524) made a 
pilgrimage to al-Nadjaf and Mashhad IJusayn. 

Sultan Sulayman the Magnificent visited the two 
sanctuaries in 941/1534-5, repaired the canal at 
Mashhad al-IJusayn (al-Husayniyya) and trans¬ 
formed the fields which had been buried in sand into 
gardens again. The Manirat al-‘Abd [g.ti.], formerly 
called Engusht-i Yar, was built in 982/1574-5. Murid 
III in 991/1583 ordered the Wall of Baghdad, ‘All 
Pasha b. Alwand, to build or more correctly, restore, a 
sanctuary over the grave of IJusayn. Soon after the 
capture of Baghdad in 1032/1623, ‘Abbas the Great 
won the Mashhads for the Persian empire. Nadir 
Shah visited Karbala 5 in 1156/1743; while he is 
credited with gilding the dome in Mashhad ‘Ali, he is 
also said to have confiscated endowments intended 
for the priests of Karbala 5 . 

The great prosperity of the place of pilgrimage 
and its large number of inhabitants is emphasised 
on the occasion of the pilgrimage of ‘Abd al-Karim, 
a favourite of Nadir Shah. Radiyya Sultan BSgum, a 
daughter of Shah IJusayn (1105-34/1694-1722), pre¬ 
sented 20,000 nddiri s for improvements at the mosque 
of IJusayn. 

The founder of the Kadjar dynasty, Agha Muham¬ 
mad Mian, towards the end of the I2th/i8th century, 
presented the gold covering for the dome and the 
mandra of the sanctuary of Husayn (Jacob, in A. 
Noldeke, op. tit., 65, 4). 

In Dhu 5 1 -Hidjdia 1215/April 1801, in the absence 
of the pilgrims who had gone to al-Nadjaf, 12,000 
Wahhabis under Shaykh Sa'ud entered Karbala 5 , 
slew over 3,000 inhabitants there and looted the 
houses and bazaars. In particular they carried off the 
gilt copper plates and other treasures of the sanctuary 
and destroyed the shrine. But after this catastrophe 
contributions poured in for the sanctuary from the 
whole Shl'I world. 

After a temporary occupation of Karbala 5 by the 
Persians, Nadjlb Pasha in 1259/1843 succeeded by 
force of arms in enforcing the recognition of Turkish 
suzerainty over the town; the walls of the present 
old town were now for the most part destroyed. The 
governor Midbat Pasha In 1288/1871 began the 
building of government offices, which remained in¬ 
complete, and extended the adjoining market place 
(documents on the history of Mashhad IJusayn are 
given in A. Noldeke, op. tit., 35-50). 

In 1965 Karbala 5 had 81,500 inhabitants (1970 es¬ 
timate, 107,500), a number swollen to well over 
100,000 during Mubarram with its influx of pilgrims. 
Karbala 5 has always been a particularly rich town, 
not only because of its possession of the shrine but 
also because it has been a starting-point for Persian 
pilgrim caravans to Nadjaf and Mecca and a “desert 
port” for trade with the interior of Arabia. The old 
town with its tortuous streets is now surrounded by 
modern suburbs. About half of the resident popula¬ 
tion is Persian, and there is a strong mixture of Indian 
and Pakistani Muslims; there have long been Indian 
connections through the shrine’s benefiting from the 
former ruler of Oudh’s bequests. Of the remaining 
Shl'I Arabs, the most important tribes amongst them 
are the B. Sa'd, SalJlma, al-Wuzum, al-Tahamza 
and al-N 5 ?iriyya. The Dede family has been especially 


prominent; it was rewarded with extensive estates 
by Sultan Selim I for constructing the Nahr al- 
IJusayniyya. 

The name Karbala 5 strictly speaking only applies 
to the eastern part of the palm gardens which sur¬ 
round the town in a semi-circle on its east side 
(Musil, The Middle Euphrates, 41). The town itself 
is called al-Mashhad or Mashhad al-IJusayn. 

The sanctuary of the third Imam lies in a court 
yard (sa/m) 354 x 270 feet in area, which is sur¬ 
rounded by liwans and cells. Its walls are decorated 
with a continuous ornamental band which is said to 
contain the whole Kur 5 an written in white on a blue 
ground. The building itself is 156 x 138 feet in area. 
The rectangular main building entered by the “golden 
outer hall" (picture in Grothe, Geogr. Charakterbilder, 
pi. lxxviii, fig. 136) is surrounded by a valued corridor 
(now called d/am»‘; A. Noldeke, op. tit., 20, 1 . 3) 
in which the pilgrims go round the sanctuary ( fawaf) 
(Wellhausen, Reste arab. Heidentums *, 109-12). In 
the middle of the central domed chamber is the 
shrine ( sanduka) of IJusayn about 6 feet high and 
12 long surrounded by silver mashrabiyya work, at 
the foot of which stands a second smaller shrine, 
that of his son and companion-in-arms ‘All Akbar 
(Mas'udi, Kitab al-Tanbih, ed. de Goeje, BGA, viii, 
303). 

“The general impression made by the interior 
must be called fairy-like, when in the dusk—even 
in the daytime it is dim inside—the light of innu¬ 
merable lamps and candles around the silver shrine, 
reflected a thousand and again a thousand times from 
the innumerable small crystal facets, produces a 
charming effect beyond the dreams of imagination. 
In the roof of the dome the light loses its strength, 
only here and there a few crystal surfaces gleam 
like the stars in the sky” (A. Noldeke, op. tit., 25-6). 

The sanctuary is adorned on the Kibla face with 
magnificent and costly ornamentation. Two mandras 
flank the entrance. A third, the Manarat al-‘Abd, 
rises before the buildings on the east side of the 
Sahn ; south of it the face of the buildings surrounding 
the court recedes about 50 feet; on this spot is a 
Sunni mosque. Adjoining the Sahn on the north side 
is a large madrasa the courtyard of which measures 
about 84 feet square with a mosque of its own and 
several mihrabs (on the present condition of the 
sanctuary: cf. A. Noldeke, op. tit., 5-26, on its 
history 35-50 and on its architectural history, 51-66). 

About 600 yards N E of the sanctuary of IJusayn 
is the mausoleum of his half-brother ‘Abbas. On the 
road which runs westward out of the town is the site 
of the tent of IJusayn ( khaymagah). The building 
erected there (plan in Noldeke, pi. vii; photograph in 
Grothe, pi. lxxxviv, fig. 145) has the plan of a tent 
and on both sides of the entrance there are stone 
copies of camel saddles. 

On the desert plateau ( hammdd) west of the town 
stretch the graves of the devout Slii'Is. North of the 
gardens of Karbala 5 lie the suburbs, gardens and 
fields of al-Bjfere, to the north-west those of Kurra, 
and to the south those of al-Gjiadhiriya (Yakut, iii, 
768). Among places in the vicinity, Y 31 fut mentions 
al-‘Ajjr (iii, 695) and al-Nawayih (iv, 816). 

A branch line diverging north of al-IJilla connects 
Karbala 5 with the Baghdad-al-Basra railway. The 
sanctuary of IJusayn still has the reputation of 
securing entrance to Paradise for those buried there, 
hence many aged pilgrims and those in failing health 
go there to die on the holy spot. 
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KARBIYYA the cross-reference to this heading 
under hamza b. 'umara is an error, since the subsect 
in question of the Kaysaniyya is called in the sources 
Karibiyya or Kuraybiyya [g.ti.], the kunya of its 
founder being Abu Karib or Abu Kurayb. 

karda and bAzabdA, ancient districts 
of Upper Mesopotamia (al-Djazira), often men¬ 
tioned together. The first place derives its name 
from Beth Kardu, the land of the Carduci, which 
became Bakarda; according to Yakut, s.v., this 
form is found “in the books”, but the local people 
say Karda. The district comprised ca. 200 villages, 
the most notable being al-Djudi and Thamanln, and 
the district of Faysabur; it produced mainly corn and 
barley. The original chef-lieu, Karda, lost its im¬ 
portance and was replaced by Basurin. 

Bazabda, for its part, is the name of a district 
in the region of Djazirat Ibn ‘Umar [?.v.], lying to 
the west of the Tigris, and also of a village lying 
opposite the latter town. 

Bibliography. Ibn Rusta-Wiet, 118; Ibn, 
Khurradadhbih. 95, 245, 251; Bakri, 222; Mas'udI, 
Murudf, index; idem, Tanbih, 47; Makdisi, Bad 1 , 
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AL-KARDCDI, ABU C ABD ALLAH MUHAMMAD B. 
C ABD AL-gADIR B. AHMAD AL-GULALl AL-gASANl AL- 

idrIsI, Moroccan legal scholar and author 
(1216-65/1801-49) who was for some time kadi of 
Tangier. He is the author of the following works: 


(1) a fahrasa in which are recorded the names of his 
masters and also the idfazas given by certain of them, 
such as al-Kuhin and al-Damnati; (2) a commentary 
on the Itfildb al-kamus ; (3) another commentary 
on the introduction (khufba) of Ibn Malik’s Alfiyya; 
(4) a history of the ‘Alawi dynasty called al-Durr 
al-munaddad al-fakhir fi md li-abnd 5 mawland c Ali 
al-Sharif min al-mahasin wa 'l-mafakhir (unfinished); 
and (5) a treatise on the need for modernising the 
army, Kashf al-ghumma fi bayan anna harb al-nifam 
wddjib ‘ala hddith al-umma (lith. Fez 1303/1885). 

He died at Fez, where he was buried outside the 
Bab al-Futuh, near the tomb of Yusuf al-Fasi. 
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(M. Lakhdar) 

KARlM KH AN ZAND (muhammad karIm), (ca. 
1164-93 l ca - 1751 - 79 ), the founder of the Zand 
dynasty and the de facto ruler of the greater part 
of Persia. Having no claim to the title of shah, he 
instead, assumed, that of wakil, “regent, lieutenant”. 
Brought up during exile of the Zand tribe imposed 
by Nadir Shah Afshar, on the latter’s death he 
succeeded in conducting the Zands from their exile 
in northern Khurasan to the village of Piriya, modern 
Pari, 30 km. south east of Malayir, where the clan, 
originally a lateral branch of the Lakk [g.v.], had 
had their settlements prior to their deportation. In 
the course of clashes with neighbouring chieftains, 
he displayed great military skill. In alliance with 
the Bakhtiyari ‘All Mardan Khan [?.i>.], he seized 
Isfahan; there, in 1164/1751, they placed on the 
throne a Safawid boy of eight, whom they styled 
Isma ‘11 III. In his service Karim held the office of 
commander-in-chief, and ‘All Mardan that of guar¬ 
dian of the sovereign, wakil. Fearing C A 1 I Mardan’s 
duplicity, Karim captured Isfahan, took Isma'Il III 
under his own guardianship, assumed the title of 
wakil and put ‘All Mardan Khan to flight. When 
the latter’s attempt to win support for a new Safawid 
puppet failed and the BakhtlyJri chief was assassina¬ 
ted by a Zand commander, Karim found himself 
obliged to defend Isfahan and Shiraz against other 
claimants, including the Kadjar Muhammad Hasan 
Khan, the Afshar Fatb ‘AH, and the Afghan Azad 
Khan. At the end of a fierce struggle for the vacant 
throne, during which Muhammad Hasan was assas¬ 
sinated by his own tribesmen in 1172/1759, Fatb ‘All 
and Azad Khan had no option but to join forces in 
1176/1763 and in 1179/1765; Karim, already more 
popular than the other contestants, emerged as the 
undisputed ruler over the whole of Persia except 
Khurasan, which he purposely left in the hands 
of Nadir Shah’s descendants. Although subsequently 
he had repeatedly to suppress local revolts, such as 
those of the Ka‘b tribes in Khuzistan. the Liravi 
nomads in KOh-i Giluya, of TakI Durrani in KirmSn, 
Nasir Lari in Fars, Mir Muhanna in the Persian 
Gulf region, and JJusayn Kull Kadjar in Astarabad 
and Mazandaran, on the whole his rule brought a 
period of sorely needed peace to Persia. When 
Isma'il III, who had deserted Karim in 1165/1752, 
returned in 1172/1759, he formally deposed him as 
incompetent, holding him, however, in honoured 
captivity with a large pension in Abada [q.v.]. Karim 
did not drop the title of wakil, using it thereafter in 
the sense of wakil al-ra l aya ("regent for the people”) 
rather than that of wakil al-dawla. He established 
his capital in Shiraz, enriching it with magnificent 
buildings, some of which stand to this day. Through 
prudent husbandry he developed commerce, handi- 
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crafts and agriculture, encouraged foreign trade, and 
granted some commercial privileges to European 
companies in the Persian Gulf, mainly in order to 
utilize their power to enforce order and security on 
the coasts. His sole expedition beyond the Persian 
frontiers was the capture of Basra in 1190/1776, 
which was a challenge to the commercial supremacy 
of this Ottoman port rather than an attempt to 
destroy Ottoman rule in Mesopotamia. Karim’s last 
years were darkened by the loss of a young son, 
the death of a beloved wife, and a series of illnesses 
(colic, tuberculosis, etc.), which ended in his death 
in 13 Safar 1193/2 March, 1779. He was buried in 
Shiraz, whence the hostile Kadjars transferred his 
remains to Tehran and later to Nadjaf. Karim’s rule 
was a paternal monarchy, based on tribal traditions 
common among the Lakk and Lur nomads. His bodily 
strength, his skill in arms, his sense of humour, 
his concern for his people’s welfare, and his anxiety 
to secure prosperity for the inhabitants of Shiraz, 
have provided materials for a series of folk tales, 
specimens of which can be found in Tadfribat al- 
Abrdr, Fars-Nama-yi Ndsiri, Rawfat al-Safa-yi 
Ndsiri ; cf. also J. Malcolm, History of Persia. 
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KARIMI, name of a group of Muslim merchants 
operating from the major centres of trade in the 
Ayyubid and Mamluk empires, above all in spices. 
No satisfactory etymology has yet been given of the 
word Karimi, Karim or A karim. Quatremfcre follows 
al-Kalkashandi’s statements and maintains that the 
name derives from Kanim, a territory in Western 
Sudan, which was altered into Karim. Al-Kal(cashan- 
di commented that the word occurred as such in the 
diwdns and had no meaning in Arabic, and Ibn 
Madjid [?.r.] does indeed mention the ancient (ka- 
dim an ) pepper route from the Bilad al-Kdnim (Western 
Sudan). Littmann proposes an Amharic origin, 


deriving it from the word Kuararima, a spice im¬ 
ported into Ethiopia by the Karimi. 

It is certain that the Karimi were in the first 
place merchants of the Indian Ocean and the Red 
Sea, so that Littmann’s idea that the word Karimi 
may be connected with the name of some kind of 
merchandise is suggestive. From al-Malfrizi’s descrip¬ 
tion of the Cairene markets it is clear that the amber 
(= karim or kahraman) market was very active. 
Yellow amber is still named karim in Egypt, and the 
origin of the term Karimi may thus be explained. 
Blochet also advocates this derivation. G. Wiet 
remarks that the source of yellow amber is to be 
sought in the Baltic region and not in the merchandise 
of the Indian Ocean. Wiedemann, who did not occupy 
himself with the Karimis, cites Nuwayri, who men¬ 
tions the import of amber from the Byzantine empire, 
i.e. through Byzantine markets. Fischel, Goitein, 
Ash tor, Naura, R. de Miglio, Darrag, Sublet and 
Cahen on the other hand concentrated more on the 
development of the Karimi corporation than on the 
origin of the term. 

It is evident from the Arabic documents that the 
word Karim was also used to design a fleet, especially 
a merchant fleet. The Geniza documents point to a 
similar meaning of the term. 

In any case, the term Karim occurs for the first 
time in a text transmitted by al-KaUjashandi. It 
relates that the Fatimids established a special fleet 
(of five, later of three ships) to protect the Karimi- 
ships on their journeys between ‘Aydhab and Sawa- 
kin against the pirates of the neighbouring islands, 
especially the Dahlak group. The command was com¬ 
mitted to the wdli of Kus [q.v.], sometimes however 
to an emir in direct contact with the government in 
Cairo. Saladin lent growing support to the Karimi- 
trade, which yielded high revenue from the taxes im¬ 
posed. Al-MakrizI reports that Saladin demanded 
beforehand the taxes for four years when the Karimi- 
merchants ( Tudjdfdr al-Karim) came from Aden in 
577/1181. It is worthwhile noting that al-Malfrizi 
speaks of “merchants” and not simply of “Karim”, 
in the sense of a trade or a fleet. 

One year later (578/1182) the Karimi encountered 
their most serious crisis, with the attempt of the 
Crusaders to establish themselves into the Red Sea. 
This constituted a very great danger to Islam, for 
the Crusaders would thus threaten the sacred terri¬ 
tory of the Hidjaz, but Saladin’s greatest concern 
was the danger to the Egyptian monopoly of the 
transit traffic in the Red Sea. However, Saladin’s 
victory over Renaud de Chatillon enabled him to keep 
the Frankish powers and merchants away from this 
most important trade route between the West and 
the Far East, and promoted the expansion of the 
Karimi merchants. 

In 579/1183 Saladin’s nephew and deputy in Egypt, 
TakI al-DIn c Umar, built the famous funduk al-Kdrim 
in al-Fustat, the port district of Cairo. At this period 
both Jewish and Coptic merchants had more or less 
to abandon their major enterprises in the Red Sea. 
They were replaced by Muslim merchants, principally 
the Karimi. 

Lack of sources makes it difficult to write the 
history of the Karimi during the Ayyubid period 
after the death of Saladin. The Mamluk sultans, 
however, maintained the commercial policy of their 
predecessors and thus promoted the expansion of the 
Karim enterprises. 

The transition from Ayyubid to Mamluk govern¬ 
ment in Egypt was full of interior and exterior 
problems: the crusade of Saint Louis and the advance 
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of the Mongols on the one side, and on the other the 
revolts of the Arab tribes settled in Egypt. During 
this critical period the KSriml and other wholesale 
merchants thought it wise to reduce imports into 
Egypt, especially when al-Malik al-Muzaffar Kutuz 
[y.»J, to help finance his campaigns, imposed such 
drastic levies on the merchants of Egypt that they 
lost one third of their wealth. Baybars I [q.v.] abol¬ 
ished these measures, and ordered his wait in Ku$ and 
‘Aydhab to treat the merchants well, so that ships 
sailed without delay from Yemeni ports to ‘Aydhab. 
Ibn Wasil [q.v.] reports that no one took action 
against them and that their property did not suffer 
any losses at all. 

The activities of the Karim! started a new chapter 
in the history of the development of the Egyptian 
capital and of commercial financing. If the capital 
of a wholesale merchant, Muslim or dhimmi in Egypt 
is estimated before the KSriml period at 10,000 to 
30,000 dinars, the fortune of a Kariml-merchant 
amounted to one million dinars or more. Because of 
his financial capacity, the reputation of the Karimi 
Na$r al-Din Muh- b. Musallam al-Balisi (d. 776/ 
1375), whose fortune was calculated to amount to ten 
million dinars, went beyond the boundaries of the 
mercantile circles of Egypt. Muslim merchants from 
India, who carried on trade in Egypt, Mecca and 
Aden, confirmed that no Indian possessed such a 
huge fortune, except one (Indian) unbeliever,—and 
he was associated with Na$r al-Din. Tad] al-DIn al- 
Karimi, known as al-Damamini (d. 731/1331) left 
100,000 dinars, a more credible figure than the one 
reported about al-Balisi. Describing the enormous 
wealth of the Saha, the unbelieving Indian merchants 
from Dawlatabad [?.».], Ibn Battuta remarks (iv, 
49): “They resembled the Karimi-merchants in 
Egypt”. Elsewhere (iv, 259) he compares the Sati of 
China with the Karimis. 

The Karimis earned higher profits than the third 
of the purchase-price allowed by Muslim law. Besides 
bartering, they paid both in cash and by cheque. 
Indeed, through their network of markets and trans¬ 
actions, the Karimis operated a kind of banking 
institution, the most important clients of which were 
sultans and amirs whom they assisted not only with 
credits but also by supplying troops and arms. The 
Mamluk sultan was not the only ruler to borrow 
money from the Karimis. The king of the Yemen 
also was given credits when he found himself in fi¬ 
nancial difficulties. Even Mansa Musa, the king of 
Mali who owned the gold-mines in western Sudan, 
borrowed money from a Kariml-merchant before he 
left Mecca to return home. 

The Karimi commercial houses were primarily 
family-owned firms, each generation inheriting the 
experience, assets and clients of the preceding one, 
and the younger members being sent away for train¬ 
ing to the various markets of the huge enterprise. 
Freemen as well as slaves represented the firms, 
studied the markets, brought in clients, imported and 
exported merchandise. One Karimi is reported to 
have sent his slaves as representatives to the markets 
of the Indian Ocean and in the Western Sudan in | 
order to trade and carry through transactions in his 
name. Of the Karimi Na$r al-Din Mulj. b. Musallam, 
whose father, grandfather and paternal uncle had also 
been merchants, it is reported that none of his slaves 
died while they were trading on his behalf in India, 
the Yemen, Ethiopia, Mali and Bilad al-Takrur, so 
that his affairs had not sustained any loss on that 
account. 

During the reign of sultan al-Najir Mu(i. b. Kala- 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV 


wun [q.v] the Karimi-merchants numbered two hun¬ 
dred, owning at least a hundred slaves authorized to 
make important business-tours. 

Al-AsadI (Ibn RSdi Shuhba [q.v.]) is evidently not 
exaggerating when he remarks that the activities of 
the Karimi merchants reached from the Maghrib to 
China. Some were as powerful and rich as “kings”, 
with their own armed caravans, and with guards, 
commissioners, partners, slaves and servants. They 
had the kusat (cymbals) sounded before the gates of 
their palaces, usually the prerogative of high state- 
officials. 

A considerable amount of the merchandise im¬ 
ported from the Orient by the Karimis and other 
merchants was transported from the Yemen to the 
Hidjaz and Syria, but mostly to Cairo and also to 
Alexandria and Damietta, the two most important 
Egyptian ports on the Mediterranean, where Frankish 
merchants, especially Venetians, came to trade. The 
Egyptian merchant regarded these Italians as his 
opponents, both as businessmen and as capitalists. 
The Venetians, it is true, tried to extend their com¬ 
mercial and financial activities over Europe and the 
Byzantine Empire, while Asia and Africa were left to 
the Karimis. However, the friendly relations between 
the Mongol Empire and the Occident enabled the 
Italians, for almost a century ( ca. 1250-1350), to 
travel inside Asia as far as China, but the Karimis 
also remained in these areas, where both met. More 
important however was that the caravan-trade by 
land and sea across the Indian Ocean and the Red 
Sea did not lose its position during the period of the 
“Pax Mongolica”. 

Both the Frankish merchants and the Karimi had 
to solve the problem of piracy, the former in the 
Mediterranean, the latter in the Red Sea and the 
Indian Ocean, and also to face similar difficulties on 
the desert routes in Africa and Asia. Both also pur¬ 
sued business in the towns, but in this connection 
there was a fundamental difference between the two. 
The towns of the Christian West in the Middle Ages 
were struggling to free themselves from feudal lords, 
whereas the oriental, Muslim towns were, during 
that period, under the control of central authorities 
and their governors. Thus the political role of the 
Kariml-merchant can hardly be compared with that 
of his opponent, the occidental merchant. The Karimi 
took part in politics only indirectly, since the author¬ 
ities set bounds to his capital and his freedom of 
trade. 

Nevertheless, the stability of the government and 
the good relations between the sultan of Egypt and 
the countries on the Mediterranean, the Black Sea 
and the Indian Ocean enlarged the Karimis’ activities 
and :rowned with success their endeavours to 
establish trade-relations between Egypt and these 
countries and even beyond, as far as western Sudan 
and China. 

During the period of the Crusades the Karimis 
were by far the most important wholesale-merchants. 
The most prominent among them, in financial, poli¬ 
tical and religious respects, was granted the official 
title of “leader” or “chief” ( kabir , ra 2 is), and in all 
the territories under Egyptian domination, as well 
as in the sultan’s palace itself, he was treated with 
esteem and honour. Although contemporary sources 
do not enable us as yet to establish the way in which 
a ra’is or kabir was elected or how he exercised 
his power, we can form a general idea thanks to a 
story told by Ibn IJadjar al-Askalani [y.v.]. In his 
Annals he relates that the great Kariml-merchant 
ZakI al-Din al- Kharrubl. on his return from the Hidjaz 
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to Egypt in 786/1384, had made costly gifts to sultan 
Bar^ul; and the leading emirs. He was attacked by 
Shihab al-DIn al-Fariy, an influential Yemeni mer¬ 
chant resident in Egypt (possibly the head of the 
Yemeni Karimis and brother of the contemporary 
Yemen! vizier al-Ashraf). Al-Kharrubl then produced 
a letter addressed to him by the Yemeni king, in 
which was cited a letter by al-Farikl, alleging that 
corruption was rife in Egypt since there was no 
effective ruler; al-Farilp had therefore suggested to 
the Yemeni king that he should send no more tribute, 
because the ruling Egyptian sultan was one of the 
basest and most contemptible of the Mamluks. 
Barkuk ordered that al-Fari^i should be imprisoned, 
have his tongue cut out, and his property confiscated; 
al-Kharrubl on the other hand was presented with a 
costly robe of honour and granted the title Kabir al- 
Tudidiaf. This passage tells us something about the 
conditions required to obtain this title: it was a 
symbol of the most privileged position among the 
merchants, acquired by loyalty, unimpeachable 
religious and political behaviour and wealth. 

Government policy was to favour the Karimi- 
merchants. The ndfir al-bahar wa’l-karim, inspector 
of spices and Karim-merchandise, was responsible 
for the interests of the Karimis in the Red Sea and 
Egypt and collected customs and taxes from them. 
This function was so esteemed that it was sometimes 
assigned to the vizier or the ndfir al-khdfs. The 
final decision however was with the sultan since the 
dues levied on KarimI merchandise accrued to his 
treasury. Under al-Mu’ayyad Shaykh the importance 
of this function is demonstrated in a diploma of ap¬ 
pointment, the text of which has been transmitted by 
Ibn Hidjdja al-Hamawi [?.«.] and in which the post is 
offered to the ShafiT fakih Kamal al-DIn al-Barizi. 
Since Upper-Egypt was during a long period the or¬ 
dinary trade-route for the import of oriental mer¬ 
chandise, another letter of appointment emphasized 
that the chief wait of Upper Egypt, Walt Wuldt al- 
SaHd, should pay special attention to the commercial 
aspects of his post, as being “the gate to the Yemen 
and Hidjaz”. A third letter of appointment mentions 
the great importance of KarimI activities in Upper 
Egypt: it is the chief wait's duty to treat them well 
and to promote their interests. 

In 832/1429 Barsbay [?.v.] introduced his monopoly 
of pepper and a rigid supervision of the market. He 
bought pepper in Djudda on his own account and 
even forbade the merchants to deal in it before he had 
concluded his own affairs. He also curtailed the 
pepper and spice trade with the Franks in Alexandria 
by fixing prices. The Franks were hard hit since 
they had to acquire the pepper at a price which was 
about 50 dinars above the market-price. They were 
forced to limit their purchases and often had to re¬ 
turn home without having sold their merchandise. 
The Egyptian merchants also sustained losses. When 
the Kariml-merchants tried to trade clandestinely 
with the Franks, Barsbay threatened in 833/1430 to 
bar them completely from trade. Two years later he 
forced them not to trade at all without his permission. 
In 838/1435 he curtailed the spice-trade in Djudda 
and fixed the prices for the trade with the Occident. 
The ensuing difficulties between Egypt and the 
western traders were further increased by the Catalan 
and Turkish pirates. Cakmak (841/1438-756/1453) 
restricted the period of residence of the Frankish 
merchants in Egyptian ports to six months at most. 

The deteriorating situation of the Kariml-mer¬ 
chants during the gth/i5th century was however 
due not only to the policy of the Mamluk sultans, but 


also to increasing economic crisis in Egypt, and to 
the policies of the Yemeni king al-Na$ir Ahmad, who 
tried to extend his power over the Hidjaz and to 
oust Egypt from its privileged position there, while 
in the Yemen he established a reign of terror. The 
Karimis fled to India or Djudda, leaving part of their 
fortunes behind in Aden. Also the merchants and 
ships’ captains from China sustained losses. When 
despatching a gift in 823/1421, the emperor of China 
made a strong protest against the measures of the 
Rasulid ruler. The Egyptian government meanwhile 
not only tried to lure the merchants and captains from 
Aden to Djudda, but to establish a state-monopoly. 

On the northern frontiers of the Mamluk domains 
the political situation remained tense during the 9th/ 
15th century and necessitated continuous Egyptian 
expeditions, which burdened the state-finances. By 
increasing the prices of monopoly merchandise, 
Ka’itbay [?.v.] financed sixteen military expeditions, 
which cost altogether 8 million dinars, besides the 
soldiers’ pay. Since the rural economy was not able 
to cover these expenses, they had to be borne by 
imposts on trade, which caused a set-back to the 
Kariml-merchants. From then on they started losing 
their lucrative business. Many of them entered 
the sultan’s service, and became the wholesale mer¬ 
chants of Egypt par excellence. Others emigrated to 
India, especially to Kalikat [?.v.] and Cambaya, and 
many turned to monetary transactions, less profitable 
to themselves but causing many difficulties to the 
State. They exported so many copper coins, that the 
sultan in 832/1429 strictly forbade their export to 
Djudda. The prohibition, however, had to be repeated 
in 839/1437. How difficult the merchants’ position 
was during Barsbay’s reign is clearly indicated by a 
contemporary’s note that a merchant had to contract 
a loan in order to cover his expenses while he posses¬ 
sed a stock of merchandise valued at 10,000 dinars. 

The Red Sea merchants, in contradistinction to 
their colleagues in Cairo, tried openly and expressly 
to assert their rights with the sultan. Even Shah- 
Rukh, the Tnnurid ruler, became involved in this 
quarrel. He denounced the collection of taxes in 
Djudda which were not in accordance with the 
shari*a, and called the fukahd' and fatwa-ex perts in 
Cairo “the riding animals of their master’s wilful¬ 
ness”. Shah-Rukh tried to intensify the tension be¬ 
tween the Mamluk sultan and the oriental merchants, 
but did not succeed in forcing the sultan to abandon 
his monopolizing policy or to collect taxes solely 
according to fcur’anic prescriptions. The short-lived 
penetration of the Chinese fleet to the East African 
coast and the Gulf of Aden in the first decades of the 
9th/z5th century could not avail the Karimis against 
the arbitrary behaviour of the sultans, nor could the 
establishment at this period of close relations be¬ 
tween Ethiopia and Europe alter the policy of the 
sultan of Egypt towards the Karimis. Nur al-DIn 
C A 1 I al-TawrlzI, the son of a KarimI Muslim of Per¬ 
sian origin, who sold arms and European cloth in 
Ethiopia, was arrested on the charge of high treason. 
He was accused of having gone to Europe via the 
Maghrib by order of the Negus in order to incite 
Alphonso of Aragon against the Muslims. He was 
convicted and executed in Cairo in 832/Z429. Ibn 
Hadjar al-'Askalani and his pupil al-SakhawI ques¬ 
tioned the legality of this verdict and were of the 
opinion that al-Tawrizi had promoted the cause of 
Islam in Ethiopia where he was said to have been in 
high esteem because of his activities. The envoys of 
Negus Yeshak did indeed reach the court of Alphonso 
V (C. de la Ronci&re, La dtcouverte cU I’Afrique au 
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moyen Age, ii, 116; F. Cerone, La politico orientate di 
Alfonso di Aragona, in Archivio Storico per le Province 
Napoletane, xxvii (1902), 39-43, 65-66), who accepted 
the alliance with Ethiopia. The Negus wanted to 
start trade in the Red Sea, with Sawakin taking over 
the leading position of al-Djudda. Barsbay however 
tried to secure its monopolizing position by ordering 
ships not to call at the port of 'Aydhab [q. ».]. A revolt 
of the local tribes, who turned pirates, was crushed 
and the town was destroyed in 829/1426. According 
to Leo Africanus 4,000 inhabitants were killed while 
the rest emigrated to Dongola or Sawakin, the port 
of Ethiopia. The Mamluk sultans extended their 
power over both Massawa and Sawakin, the prince 
of the latter becoming a vassal of the sultan and 
receiving his diploma from the chancellery in Cairo. 

According to Ibn TaghribirdI, the Karimis did not 
appear on the Egyptian markets in 859/1455, and 
after 889/1484 they are no more mentioned in con¬ 
temporary sources. So far as we know, the last two 
Karimis in Egypt, 'All b. Mulj. b. Yusuf Kalyubl 
and 'All b. Badr al-Din Hasan b. 'Ulayba, died in 

897/1491-92- 

Not only the Karimis but the merchant-class as 
a whole lost their high entreprenurial position. 
Shortly before the Ottomans took over in Egypt, two 
mere butchers acted as representatives of the mer¬ 
chant-class. The Egyptian wholesale trader had lost 
his international business connections, which he did 
not win back till the late 19th century. During 
Egypt’s confrontation with two strong foreign 
powers, the Portuguese and the Ottomans, the 
Karimis and other Egyptian merchants neither joined 
the Venetians against the new competitors from the 
West, nor did they try to combat the mismanagement 
of the Mamlflks. Adhering to the deeply rooted con¬ 
ception according to which state authority belonged 
to the military, they did not think of seeking political 
power. It is true that many Mamlflks, from the 8th/ 
14th century onwards, had sold their t£/d's [q.v.] aud 
had thus enabled merchants to acquire land, not¬ 
withstanding the opposition of the government and 
the fukaha \ Thus the Karim! merchant N 4 $ir al-DIn 
b. Musallam (d. 775/1373) is said to have come into 
possession of 3,438 faddans, for which a land-tax of 
10,000 dinars was due. This situation influenced the 
Egyptian ikfa* system, but cannot be said to have 
been the Karimis’ expression of “Wille zur Macht”. 
The KarimI and other people who acquired lA/d's 
never succeeded in stepping into the political and 
military power of the Mamlflks. They submitted to 
them, although this brought about their own decline. 
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KARlN (a.) means “companion” in the 
largest sense (synonym of musdhib in LA and 
the Sahah, and of khidn in al-Bay(}awI on Kur’an, 
XLI, 24/25). However, for people in pre-Islamic 
Arabia and for Muhammad, the word also suggested 
a man’s spirit-companion or familiar, and 
this is the commonest usage in the Kur’an, where 
karin is used eight times. If a human companion is 
meant in XXXVII, 49/51, Shayfan is a karin in IV, 
42/38, and the use of the plural kurana 5 in XLI, 
24/25, together with the context, shows that tempting 
spirits are meant here. In this verse and in XLIII, 
35/36, 37/38, a shayfan is assigned (kuyyida.) by God 
as a karin; al-BaydawI on L, 22/23, is dubious 
whether by karin a shayfan or an angel is meant, 
but for L, 26/27, he is sure that a shayfan is involved. 
In this he follows the oldest exegetical tradition as 
already related by al-Tabari in his Tafsir, xxvi, 
93-4. Every human being has a karin at his side, 
that is, a shayfan and an angel to accompany, the 
first of whom tempts him into evil and the second 
induces him to do good. The shayfan, sometimes 
called a dfinni, will be thrown into hell-fire at the 
Judgment along with the human companion whom he 
has led astray. These two karins are therefore dif¬ 
ferent from the recording angels who accompany each 
human being (Kur’an, LXXXII, 10-12). 

Even the prophets have such a shayfan, but that 
of Muhammad was converted by him to Islam; a great 
many traditions bearing on this are given in the 
Akam al-mardfdn of al-Shibll. ed. 1326, 26-7. A very 
suggestive and full ethical-theological treatment of 
the whole subject is in the Ibyd 1 , Book xxi, of al- 
Ghazall, Kitdb *adfaHb al-kalb, ed. with comm. Itfiaf 
al-sdda, vii, 264-5, where the traditions are given in 
detail; cf. D. B. Macdonald, The Religious Attitude 
and Life in Islam, 274-5. At the other extreme is the 
folkloristic development in popular Islam; for it see S. 
M. Zwemer, The Influence of Animism on Islam, ch. vi. 

Another use of karin in old Arabia was for the 
dfinni who accompanied a poet and brought to him 
his verses [see shaytAn, tAbi'a], This use has been 
transferred in Islam to the angel who consorted 
with the Prophet and brought him his revelations 
(LA, s.v.; Goldziher, Abhandlungen zur arab, Philo- 
logie, i, 5-6; D. B. Macdonald, op. cit., 19-20). 

Bibliography, in addition to the references in 
the article, see Ahmad b. IJanbal, Musnad, i, 385, 
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397-8, 401, 460, ii, 323; al-Dariml, Musnad, Rikdk, 

bab 25; Muslim, Safrifr Sifdt al-Munafikin, trad. 

69 (ed. with al-NawawI’s commentary, Cairo 1283, 

v, 362; Constantinople 1334, viii, 138). 

(D. B. Macdonald*) 

KArinids, a local dynasty of Tabaristan, 
who reigned over a part of the mountainous regions 
from the age of Khusraw (Chosroes) I (531-79 A.D.) 
until 225/840. 

Origins. The Karinids claimed descent from Karin 
son of Sukhra, whose ancestor was none other than 
the legendary blacksmith Kawah [q.v.]. According 
to the Arab and Persian chronicles, Sukhra was the 
most powerful among the great men of the Sasanid 
Empire at the time of Kawadh I (488-531 A.D.), but 
the conflict of sources with which A. Christensen 
concerned himself in Le RIgne de Kawadh I et le 
communisms mazda/tile, 94-5, led him to ask him¬ 
self whether Sukhra and his elder son Zarmihr are 
not in reality one and the same person. The Karinids 
traced the origin of their power to the age of Khus¬ 
raw I, who allegedly rewarded Zarmihr and Karin 
son of Sukhra for the help they brought him to 
repel an attack of the Turks (Ibn Isfandiyar, 93-5; 
Zahir al-din, 37). In fact, it is probably a case of 
a legend invented for the glory of Karin, confused 
furthermore with a namesake, the chief of the great 
noble family of Karin (Christensen, L’lran sous les 
Sasanides *, 98-9). Karin son of Sukhra received as 
domains Wanda-Ummld Kuh (to the south of Amul; 
Rabino di Borgomale, Mazandaran and Astardbad, 2), 
Amul, Lafur (on the eastern source of the River 
Babul, which then passes by Mamtlr, see Minorsky 
in El', art. Mazydr) and Firrlm, which is called 
Kuh-i Karin: “'Tabaristan was also partitioned be¬ 
tween Karin and the chiefs established at Tamisha, 
and Karin became Ispahbad" (Ibn Isfandiyar, 95; 
Zahlr al-DIn, 31-5; Bal'ami, ii, 297-8). K^rin was 
allegedly confirmed in his post by Hurmizd IV 
(579-90 A.D.). 

According to the local historians of Tabaristan, 
Karin reigned 37 years and was replaced by his son 
Alanda for 52 years (Zahlr al-DIn, 167, 321), but 
these chronological data are fanciful and do not 
appear to correspond with the age of these persons 
(cf. below). The actual centre of the Karinid princi¬ 
pality has not been precisely determined, being 
situated according to some at Firrlm (cf. Ibn IJawkal, 
377 , tr. 367; Casanova, Les Ispehbeds de Firrim, in 
A Volume of Oriental Studies presented to E. G. Brow¬ 
ne, 117-22), and according to others elsewhere 
(Minorsky in El', art. cit.). In any case, at the time 
of the Arab conquest the Karinids must have lost 
Amul, which was the capital of Prince Farrukhan 
Gllanshah, ancestor of the Dabuyids [?.v.] and of the 
BSduspanids [?.«.] and they recognized his suzerainty 
(Bal'amI, iii, 493). They sent some troops to help the 
governor of al-Rayy to resist the Arab advance after 
the battle of Nihawand (21/649), but in vain (Bal'ami, 
iii, 489-91; al-Tabari, i, 2653-4). The submission of the 
local chiefs of Dunbawand, Kumis and Gurgan on 
condition of tribute led the different ispahbads and 
marzubdns of Tabaristan to surrender in their turn. 
Given the difficult character of the land, Suwayd b. 
Mukarrin accepted the conditions of their capitula¬ 
tion: to pay 500,000 dirhams and remain tributaries 
of the Arab Empire, but without obligation to send 
military contingents in case of war and without the 
interference of the Arabs in the internal affairs of 
these principalities (Bal'ami, iii, 492-3; al-Tabari, i, 
2659-60). But even these slight dues (compared with 
the tribute paid to the Sasanids; Ibn Isfandiyar, 118) 


were not to be discharged regularly or in full, judging 
by the evolution of the proportionate forces main¬ 
tained by the central power and the local princes (al- 
Baladhuri. 337-8), for numerous expeditions were 
launched against these regions to restore the caliphal 
authority. 

We know scarcely anything of the Karinid princes 
before the revolt of Wandad-Hurmuzd in 165/781, 
and we must have recourse to the history of Tabari¬ 
stan and of other local princes for some incidental 
references. According to the local historians (Ibn 
Isfandiyar, 98), a new dynasty was created about 
45/665 in the Sharwln Mountains situated in the 
south-east of Tabaristan (Ibn al-Faklh, 305) with 
Firrlm as centre Iffudud al-'Alam, 135-6); it is very 
difficult to recognize in these different names moun¬ 
tains that form the eastern chain of the Elburz, for 
they have changed in name or their names may be 
easily confused, even when one does not come across 
several names for one and the same mountain (Rabino 
di Borgomale, Mazandaran and Astardbad, 2). Always 
according to the local historians (Ibn Isfandiyar, 98-9, 
237; Zahlr al-Din, 206-7, 323-4), the inhabitants of 
Kuh-i Karin helped Surkhab son of Baw to regain his 
throne from the usurper Adhur-Walash (the Zar- 
mihrid?), who had assassinated his father ca. 59-60/ 
679-80 and had maintained himself for 8 years. 
Surkhab was crowned Pddhshah at Firrlm, which 
would suggest a return to the Karinid patrimony, but 
the suzerainty remained with the son of Farrukhan 
Gllanshah, Gil Gawbara, who took the title of King 
of the Mountains (Farshwadgarrshah; Ibn Isfandiyar, 
97; Zahlr al-DIn, 42). 

It was not until 97/716 that Yazld b. al-Muhallab, 
strengthened by his success at Gurgan, tried to annex 
Tabaristan also to the Umayyad empire, but he fell 
in his turn in an ambush (like Majfcala b. Hubayra 
in 54/674, Muhammad b. al-Ash'ath in 55/675), and 
had to content himself with imposing a tribute suffi¬ 
ciently heavy for him to turn back against DjurdjSn, 
which had revolted in his absence (al-Tabari, ii, 
1320-1, 1327-9; al-Baladhuri, 336-8 etc.). Neverthe¬ 
less, the inhabitants of Tabaristan revolted afresh 
under Hlsham (105-25/724-43); (al-Ya'kubl, Ta’rikh, 
ii, 381), then under Marwan II (al-Baladhuri. 338; 
Ibn al-Faklh, 308). The 'Abbasids were meanwhile 
recognized in the course of their rebellion (al-Tabari, 
ii, 2016; Ibn al-Faklh, 275-7), and al-Man?ur him¬ 
self succeeded in imposing on the local chiefs the 
payment of the tribute they had paid to the Sasanids, 
following their complicity in the revolt of Sunbadh 
in 137/755 (Ibn Isfandiyar, 118). The conquest of 
Tabaristan was achieved in the course of the years 
142-3/759-60 and resulted in its annexation to the 
'Abbasid empire, which led to the installation of 
military garrisons in the mountainous regions, nota¬ 
bly at Firrlm and at Khurramabad (Ibn Isfandiyar, 
122-3). The Bawandids profited from the disappear¬ 
ance of the Dabuyids by taking the title of Padish- 
wdrharshah (Ibn Isfandiyar, 126), indicating by it 
their pre-eminent position in Kuhistan. The local 
princes appear to have adapted themselves poorly to 
'Abbasid tutelage, and they revolted in 165/781, 
when the governor of Tabaristan tried to apply an 
increase in the taxes ratified by the jurist Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, arguing that Tabaristan had surrendered by 
force (Ibn Isfandiyar, 125). The inhabitants of Um- 
mldvar-Kuh (to the South of Amul) went to find the 
Karinid prince Wandad-Hurmuzd, who lived near 
Dunbawand (al-Tabari, iii, 129), and promised him 
their help, if he would revolt (Ibn Isf., 126). 

The Revolt of Wandad-Hurmuzd. Wandad- 
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Hurmuzd assured himself of the alliance of the other 
local princes (Sharwln the Bawandid in the Sharwln 
Mountains, Shahriyar the BJduspanid in the Badus- 
pin Mountains, Masmughan Walash (the Zarmihrid?) 
at Miyandurud near Sariya, Wandad-Safan the 
Karinid in the Wandad-Safan Mountains to the west 
of TabaristSn), and proclaimed a revolt, which began 
with a massacre of the Muslims (Ibn Isf., 122-3). Ex¬ 
ploiting the lie of the land, Wandad-Hurmuzd held 
the mountainous regions for several years (165-8/ 
781-5) and inflicted numerous defeats on the caliphal 
armies. Al-Mahdi had to organize four expeditions, 
each of growing importance, at the head of which he 
placed generals of ever-greater renown (Salim al- 
Farghanl, the Amir Firasha, ‘Umar b. al-'Ala 1 in 
167/783, Taym b. Sinin), but in vain. He had to 
send the heir to the throne, al-Hadl, in person, ac¬ 
companied by the general Yazid b. Mazyad, to obtain 
the surrender of Wandad-Hurmuzd (Ibn Isf., 44-5 
126-31; £ahlr al-DIn, 155-9; al-Tabari, iii, 517-8, 
551, 705; Ibn al-Faklh, 304). The latter was im¬ 
prisoned in Baghdad (al-Ya‘kubI, Ta’rikh, ii, 487), 
and his brother Wandad-Safin had sought his own 
destruction in executing a client of the caliph, 
BahrSm b. FIruz, recently converted to Islam. 
Wandad-Hurmuzd was meanwhile freed after having 
promised to give up his brother to the caliph, but 
once in his mountains, he did nothing about it (Ibn 
Isf., 131-2; ?ahlr al-DIn, 160). His hostility to Islam 
persisted as before (Ibn Isf., 140), and he profited by 
acquiring 1,000 djaribs of demesne lands in the en¬ 
virons of Sariya that had been put up for sale (Ibn 
Isf., 132; Ibn Rusta, 150, tr. 173). Wandad-Safan 
continued his opposition to ‘Abbasid penetration by 
having executed Dja'far b. Harun, sent by the caliph 
in 187/803 to carry out again the cadastral survey 
(Ibn Isf., 141-2). These multiple acts of insubordina¬ 
tion forced Hariin al-Rashid, at the time of his move 
to Rayy in 189/805, to summon Wandad-Hurmuzd 
and to reaffirm solemnly the sovereignty of the 
caliphate and to exact guarantees of submission: 
Wandad-Hurmuzd had to join in paying tribute, to 
send troops in event of war, and at the same time 
was constrained to “offer” some domains to the 
caliph (the Ma’munl lands) and to send his son Karin 
as hostage to the court. In exchange, he was reinvest¬ 
ed as "Ispahbad of Khurasan'' (Ibn al-Faklh, 304; 
al-Tabari, iii, 705; al-Ya'kubl, Ta'rikh, ii, 514; Ibn 
Isfandiyar, 44, 142-3). Despite the fame of the revolt 
of his grandson Mazyar, it seems to us that the 
personality and movement of Wandad-Hurmuzd 
merit more consideration on the part of historians, 
for he effected a coalition that only Hasan b. Zayd 
was able to recreate in 250/864, and opposed with 
success the attempts to repress his revolt, whereas 
Mazyar collapsed without fighting in 225/840. 

Karin was sent back to his father in 192/808 (al- 
Ya'kQbl, ii, 520; Ibn Isf., 143). In the course of the 
struggle between al-Amln and al-Ma’mun, ‘All b. 
'Isa b. Mihan in 195/811 offered some presents to 
the "princes of Daylam, the mountains of Tabaris tan 
and the neighbouring regions” and made them 
promise that he would cut the route from Khurasan 
to Baghdad (which was dominated by the mountains 
of Tabaristan) and that he would hinder the arrival 
of reinforcements for Tahir b. al-Husayn, commander 
of the troops of al-Ma’mun. The local princes promised 
their help (al-Tabari, iii, 820), but ‘All b. ‘Isa b. 
Mahan was killed near al-Rayy. 

According to the local historians, Wandad-Hur¬ 
muzd died in the time of al-Ma’mun (198-218/813-33) 
after having reigned 50 years. His son Karin suc¬ 


ceeded him for 40 years (Ibn Isf., 144-5 1 ?ahlr al-DIn, 
321), but this information is certainly false, for, if 
one adds the 30 years of a reign that these same 
sources attribute to Mazyar, one cannot see how these 
two princes could have reigned 40+30 years, when 
there were 27 years between the accession of al- 
Ma’mun (in 198/813) and the execution of Mazyar 
(in 225/840). Besides, Ibn Isfandiyar (145-7) recounts 
the participation of Karin in the campaign of al- 
Ma’mun against the Byzantines (the first dating 
from 215/830), whilst further on he contradicts him¬ 
self in saying that Mazyar profited from this cam¬ 
paign to eliminate his adversaries. 

The fact remains that Karin lost his possessions 
bit by bit, following the attempts of his rival Shahri¬ 
yar to nibble them away. Then, when he succeeded 
his father, Mazyar found himself at the head of a 
diminished principality (Ibn Isfandiyar, 146). He 
even lost his possessions completely following a 
battle against Shahriyar, who annexed his domains. 
Mazyar took refuge with his cousin Wandad-Ummid, 
son of Wandad-Safan, but the latter was constrained 
to give him up to the Bawandid (Ibn Isfandiyar, 
146-7). Whilst, according to Ibn Isfandiyar, Mazyar 
escaped from prison and made his way to Baghdad 
and to the caliph al-Ma’mun (ibid.), al-Tabari (iii, 
1015) attributes to the governor of Tabaristan, ‘Abd 
Allah b. Khurdhadhbah. the victory over Shahriyar 
the Bawandid and the sending of Mazyar to al- 
Ma’mun in 201/816-7 (then at Marw, since the Caliph 
did not return to Baghdad until 204/819; cf. Ibn al- 
Athlr, vi, 253; Bal'amI, iv, 518). Whatever may be 
the case, Mazyar had to become a convert to Islam 
and received the name of Abu’l-Hasan Muhammad b. 
K&rin, with the title of “mawld of the Commander 
of the Faithful” (al-Ya'kubl, Ta’rikh, ii, 582; al- 
Tabari, iii, 1298; Ibn Isf., 147). He was afterwards 
named, in 207/822-3, co-governor of Tabaristan, 
RQyan and Dunbawand with Musa b. Haf?, and 
charged specially with the control of the mountainous 
regions that he knew best (al-Tabari, iii, 1066, 1096; 
Ibn Isf., 148). On his return to Tabaristan, Mazyar 
appears to have begun by eliminating the other local 
princes, both his own kinsmen, notably his brother 
Kuhyar (al-Tabari, iii, 1295; al-Baladhuri, 339) and 
his nephew, Karin, son of Shahriyar (al-Tabari, iii, 
1283), as well as his rivals, the Bawandids: ca. 210/ 
825-6, he invaded the Sharwln Mountains, defeated 
Shapur, son of Shahriyar, and even had him executed 
on learning that he would become a convert to Islam 
and a “mawld of the Commander of the Faithful” like 
himself (al-Tabari, iii, 1093; Ibn Isfandiyar, 148). 
He annexed the Sharwln Mountains and added the 
title of Malik al-Diibdl to his already pompous 
titulature: “GIl-GIlan, Ispabadh of KhurasSn, 
Padishkhwargarshah” (al-Ya‘kubI, Bulddn, 276, tr. 
81), which is identical to that of Farrukhan Gllanshah 
at the time of the Arab conquest (cf. Bal'amI, iii, 493). 
These titles do not indicate any claim to Khurasan, in 
contradiction to what several historians have thought 
(Azizi, 186; Minovi, 24; Minorsky, in El 1 , art. 
Mazyar), otherwise al-Ma’mun would not have used 
this titulature in his correspondence with Mazyar 
(al-Tabari, iii, 1298 gives the variant Ispahbad/ 
Ispahbadhan). 

This policy of concentrating power for his own 
sole profit is at the origin of the “treason” of his 
own kinsmen in 225/840, who saw in it the only 
means of their being restored as princes (al-Tabari, 
iii, 1283, 1291, 1295). 

Musa b. Hafs died in 211/826-7 and was replaced 
by his son Muhammad (Ibn al-Atrir, vi, 286), but 
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MSzyar seems not to have had a high opinion of him 
(Ibn Isf., 148). He sought to extend his control over 
the plains of Tabaristan with brutal methods, which 
alienated the Muslim population of the towns against 
him after already attracting the hostility of the local 
Zoroastrian landowners (Ibn Isf., 148-9). Complaints 
were then addressed to the Caliph, but Mazyar re¬ 
fused to go to Baghdad for fear of being removed 
from office on this occasion. On the insistence of 
al-Ma 5 mun, he sent the kadis of Amul and Ruyan to 
inform the Caliph of his actions. The kdtfi of Amul 
claimed that Mazyar had abjured the faith, but the 
Caliph did not believe this accusation (cf. al-Tabari, 
iii, 1270-1). Despite his ever more independent bear¬ 
ing (he called himself “ally” and no longer “client” 
of the Caliph; cf. al-Ya‘kubI, Ta’rikh, ii, 582), al- 
Ma’mun named him later as sole governor of Taba¬ 
ristan (Ibn Isf., 150-1), and al-Mu‘ta$im confirmed 
him in his post in 218/833. Having also become a 
veritable petty king, with an administration modelled 
on the central power and a considerable personal 
strength (cf. al-Tabari, iii, 1292), he reached a new 
degree of insubordination in refusing to send his 
kharddi to the Tahirids of KhurSsan, to whom he was 
administratively subject. The Caliph agreed to spare 
him (probably against the advice of ‘Abd Allah b. 
TShir), and his agents received the kharddi from 
Mazyar at Hamadhan and sent it on to the Tahirid 
agents (al-Tabari, iii, 1268). 

According to a version of al-Tabari (iii, 1269), 
“Mazyar was also in correspondence with Babak; he 
encouraged him (in his revolt) and proposed to help 
him”, but this sentence is perhaps truncated like the 
sentence on the stirring-up of the peasants (also 1269), 
whose correct reconstruction (1278-9) gives a com¬ 
pletely different meaning. Let us note that there is 
no question anywhere else of any complicity of 
Mazyar with Babak, although the rumours and 
accusations hurled against al-Afshin are very numer¬ 
ous. Towards the beginning of 223/end of 837, there 
was planned an expedition of al-Afshin against 
Mazyar, but only because of his tyranny and his 
insubordination (al-Tabari, iii, 1269-71; al-Baladhuri, 
339; Ibn Isf., 152; Zahir al-Din, 167). The thesis of a 
vast “anti-Arab plot” fomented by Babak, al-Afshin, 
Mazyar and the Byzantine Emperor Theophilus at 
this period is only a fabrication made up by the 
historians (M. Minovi, 26; M. Azizi, 212, 364, etc.). 

Feeling himself threatened also, Mazyar ordered 
the cadastral survey to be carried out again and the 
kharddi to be levied before the end of the month of 
TIr/August 838, and his agents surveyed in two 
months what had usually been surveyed in twelve 
months and in three sessions (al-Tabari, iii, 1270-2). 
Besides, the tension between Mazyar and the Tahirids 
worsened the more ‘Abd Allah b. Tahir succeeded in 
setting the Caliph against this “tyrannical and 
insubordinate prince-governor”, the one who led 
Mazyar to rebel, revolt, refuse the kharddi and impose 
his ascendancy over the mountains of Tabaristan and 
its adjacent parts (al-Tabarl, iii, 1269). Certain 
sources even assert that this insubordination was 
encouraged by al-Afshin, who urged Mazyar to revolt 
(al-Tabarl, 1269, 1305, etc.). If it is undeniable that 
one meets with this accusation against the rival of the 
Tahirids, who had become ambitious after his victory 
over BSbak in 222/837 and over Theophilus in 223/ 
838, it is not certain that it corresponds to reality, for 
as al-Ya'kubl suggests ( Ta’rikh , ii, 583), when al- 
Afshin addressed himself in these terms to Mazyar: 
“ ‘By God, your falsehood will not save you from 
death. Don’t perpetrate a falsehood to end your life’, 


then Mazyar regained his composure and protested 
‘By God, he has not written to me or entered into 
correspondence with me ... ”’. The position of al- 
Afshin is made clear by the sources: having heard of 
the conflict that set Mazyar in opposition to the 
Tahirids, he “hoped that this conflict would be at the 
root of the dismissal of ‘Abd Allah b. Tahir from the 
government of Khurasan” (al-Tabari, iii, 1269), for 
“he believed that, if Mazyar revolted, he would hold 
out for a long time against 'Abd Allah b. Tahir and 
would resist until a]-Mu‘ta$im was obliged to send 
him, as well as others, to combat him, and that he 
would dismiss ‘Abd Allah b. Tahir, and appoint him 
in his place and charge him with the suppression of 
Mazyar” (al-Tabari, iii, 1305). All this allows us to 
reject the theses of “anti-Arab” revolt leading to the 
restoration of the power of the Persians, that several 
historians have freely adopted (notably M. Minovi 
and M. Azizi, although Gh. H. Sadighi had refuted 
these assertions as far back as 1938). 

The Revolt of Mazyar. Mazyar revolted openly 
“after six years and several months of the caliphate 
of al-Mu'ta'.im” (al-Baladhuri, 339), i.e. the end of 
224/839. Certain sources (al-Baladhuri and Ibn Isf., 
152) use the word kafara which has led several 
historians to maintain that he apostasised (Minovi, 
24; Azizi, 187). This interpretation is erroneous, for 
all the other chroniclers use the verb “to revolt” or 
a synonym, and al-Baladhuri himself uses the word 
kafara as a synonym of “to revolt”. 

He compelled the inhabitants to offer him the oath 
of allegiance, and in order to assure himself of them, 
he put their goods under sequestration and made 
them surrender hostages (al-Tabari, iii, 1269, 1273). 
In addition, he had imprisoned “all those whom he 
believed to hate him in secret” (Kitab al- c Uyun, iii, 
399; Miskawayh, vi, 504), from amongst the inhabit¬ 
ants of Sariya, Amul, Ruyan and western Tabaristan 
(al-Tabari, iii, 1273-4, 1278, 1283). He had the 
ramparts of Amul, Sariya and Tamlsha demolished, 
which alerted ‘Abd Allah b. Tahir (Ibn Isf., 150-2; 
al-Tabari, iii, 1274-5). However, the inhabitants of 
Amul sollicited the intervention of al-Mu‘ta$im, who 
decided finally to put an end to this prince-governor 
who had revolted (Ibn Isf., 153-4). 

Tabaristan was surrounded on all sides by five 
armies sent by ‘Abd Allah b. Tahir (to the east and 
south-east) and al-Mu‘ta$im. Mazyar believed him¬ 
self secure, for he had recalled his brother Kuhyar, 
to whom he had entrusted the defence of the KSrin 
Mountains (al-Tabari, iii, 1295), and his nephew 
Karin b. Shahriyar, charged with defending the 
Sharwin Mountains and the eastern chain as far as 
DjurdjSn (al-Tabari, iii, 1283). As for the rest of the 
routes of entry into Tabaristan, his confidants 
Sarkhastan and al-Durri had to prevent the entrance 
of troops, the first from Djurdjan, the second from 
al-Rayy (al-Tabari, iii, 1295-6). 

Seeing himself surrounded, Mazyar tried to dis¬ 
encumber himself of the prisoners by rousing al- 
akara al-mukhtarin min bayn al-dahdkin, but his 
manoeuvre miscarried (al-Tabari, iii, 1278-80 and not 
1269, which has inspired more than one commentary 
of it as a social, agrarian, Mazdakite movement etc.). 
The collapse of Mazyar was quick; some soldiers of 
Sarkhastin brought in some soldiers of al-Hasan b. 
al-Husayn with whom they had fraternized, and not 
Tamlsha was taken by surprise (al-Tabari, iii, 1278- 
80). Karin b. Shahriyar surrendered all the heartlands 
of his possessions and the Sharwin Mountains to 
Hayyan b. Djabala in exchange for the promise of 
his restoration as prince (al-Tabari, iii, 1282-3). Two 
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brothers, Muhammad and Dja'far b. Rustam, rallied 
the soldiers of RuySn and some fortresses of Kalan 
and Shalfls against their commandant, the brother of 
al-Durri, who had surrendered to Muhammad b. 
Ibrahim (al-Tabari, iii, 1299). Having learnt of these 
successes and the execution of Sarkhastan and al- 
Durrl, who had both tried to take flight, the inhab¬ 
itants of Sariya and of Marraw rebelled the same day, 
the 13th Sha < ban 225/i8th June 840 (al-Tabari, iii, 
1299). The decisive blow was struck against Mazyar 
by his brother Kuhyar, who was sollicited by all the 
generals to deliver Mazy&r to them in exchange for 
his own restoration (al-Tabari, iii, 1286-8, 1291, 
1296-7). Kuhyar delivered him finally to al-Hasan b. 
al-Husayn in Sha < ban or in Ramadan 225/June-July 
840 (al-Tabari, iii, 1299). Mazyar was escorted to 
SamarrJ, where he arrived in Shawwal/August (al- 
Tabari, iii, 1303). Al-Afshln was not arrested until 
4th Dhu ’l-Qa c da/5th September, not after having 
been denounced by Mazyar, but on the pretext of 
having been the instigator of the revolt of Mankdjur 
in Adharbavdian (al-Tabari, iii, 1305). His trial took 
place the very next day (al-Tabari, iii, 1303) and 
Mazyar was cited as witness for the prosecution. It 
is remarkable that Mazyar was only reproached in 
the course of his interrogation for having revolted 
and not for having abjured the faith. Mazyar accused 
al-Afshln of being the instigator of this revolt, but 
his statements seem inconsistent and most sources 
say that he retracted (al-Wkubi, Ta^rikh, ii, 583; 
al-Tabari, iii, 1298; Ibn al-Athir, vi, 363). Mazyar 
was condemned to be flogged, and expired after 
having received several hundred blows (al-Tabari, 
iii, 1303). The Karinids disappeared as a dynasty, 
more especially as Kuhyar was executed by the Day- 
laml guards of Mazyar for his “treason” (al-Tabari, 
iii, 1293-4). Tabaristan was thereafter administered 
by the Tahirids (Ibn Hawkal, ii, 381, tr. 370). 
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whose information is taken up by the Kilab al- 
‘ Uyun: Historia Chalifatus al-Motacim, Leiden 
1849—Miskawayh, Bal'amI, Ibn al-Athir, etc., 
one should note above all: Ibn Isfandiyar, An 
abridged translation of the History of Tabaristan, 
Leiden 1905 (Persian text completely edited at 
Tehran 1933), and Zahlr al-Din, Geschichte von 
Tabaristdn, Ruydn und Mdzandardn (Persian text), 
St. Petersburg 1850. Studies: H. L. Rabino di 
Borgomale, Mdzandardn and Astarabad, London 
1928; idem, Les dynasties du Mdzandardn, in JA 
(1938); M. Minovi, Mazyar, Tehran 1933 (2nd ed. 
1954); Gh. H. Sadighi, Les mouvements religieux 
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provinces sud-caspiennes dans I'histoire de l’Iran de 
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kArIZ [See kanat], 

KARKADDAN, preferable to Karkadann, and 
karkand (fern, karkanda, Maghrib:, kerkedan) are 
arabicized forms of the Persian kargadan from Pahlavi 
karg. They denote primarily the Rhinocerotidae of 
India and the East Indies including (a) the Indian 


rhinoceros ( Rhinoceros unicornis), also called mirmis, 
siba*ralzib c ara and sinad ; (b) the rhinoceros of Java 
(Rhinoceros sondaicus), which al-Blruni calls by its 
Sanskrit name kunda; and (c) the rhinoceros of 
Sumatra (Didermoceros sumatrensis), which is Persian 
nishan, becoming nisyan and niishdn. 

Well before Islam and the Muslim conquest of 
Persia, the Arabs knew the African species of rhinoc¬ 
eros through Ethiopia. They kept the local 
names and arabicized them, so that the Black 
Rhinoceros ( Diceros bicornis) becomes parish, (tarts 
(from arwaharis, warwahris, “a large homed beast”), 
khirtit and kharfit', Burchell’s Rhinoceros or the 
White Rhinoceros ( Ceratotherium simum) became 
hirmis, abu karn, umm karn and ’■anaza. These 
pachydermata were known to the Romans; first, 
Pompey offered one to the circus games in 55 B.C. 
and Later, the Emperor Domitian depicted them on 
his coins. An excellent picture of one is preserved in 
the celebrated Palestrina mosaic. In Islam, with the 
arrival of the ‘Abbasid dynasty, the term karkaddan 
seems to have become synonymous with (tarish. 

Because they live in the same habitat, the rhino¬ 
ceros is often found in literature associated with the 
elephant (see fIl). They are both known for their 
weight and prodigious strength, but the elephant, 
long subjugated to the service of man in the Indies 
and Persia, was familiar to all, while the fierce and 
sensitive one-horned beast ( wahid al karn, from the 
Greek jzovdxEpog) was almost unknown in the Near 
East. In fact, it became the source of a group of 
fabulous legends which resulted in the myth of the 
Unicorn, not only in Islam but also in Christianity. 
Popular credulity soon served to place it among the 
fantastical animals, and the Ikhwan al-fafa*, pre¬ 
serving this mysterious atmosphere in their Rasa 3 il 
(Beirut 1957, ii, 258-62), suppose it to be the vizier 
of the phoenix (‘anfca 3 mughrib) in the course of the 
animals’ law-suit against man. 

It should be remembered that the more or less 
extravagant accounts about China, the east Indies 
and this Asiatic animal which were already known 
in Persia had been channelled through India or heard 
from the mouths of merchants. It was highly praised 
for the special virtues of its nasal spur, which was 
believed to be a horn. In fact, it is only an excrescence 
of the skin made of compressed hair and without 
any bony support. It was, therefore, in simple good 
faith that one of the ancient Greek doctors, Ctesias, 
became the propagator of a fable which he had told 
to him. He had been in the service of Artaxerxes, 
and on his return to Cnide about 398 B.C. he compiled 
his Persica and his Indica (summarized 1300 years 
later by Photius, patriarch of Constantinople) in 
which he mentioned the “white donkey”, the unicorn 
of the Indies ((vStx&g 8vog). The name is taken up 
again by Aristotle (Hist. Animal., I, 118) and trans¬ 
lated himar hindi by al-Diahiz (Hayawan, vii, 123). 

From the description given by Ctesias arose the 
perpetual confusion on the part of most subsequent 
authors, whether Muslims or not, between two 
animals: the single-horned rhinoceros and the swift 
Antilope Cervicapre with straight spiralling horns. 
This animal took pride of place in Hindu mythology. 
The confusion was carried over into Arabic by 
cosmographers, naturalists and lexicographers with 
the terms harish and karkaddan. With certain writers 
these terms denoted only the rhinoceros, and then 
with others only the Cervicapre (so al-KazwInl and 
Abu Hayyan al-Tawhidi—see the margin of al- 
Damlri, Cairo 1356/1937, i, 233). Finally, with a 
third group the two animals blended into a famous 
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quadruped figure like that already presented in 
Greek by the Latin zoologist Aelian (De natura 
animalium, XVI, 20) under the hellenized Indian 
name of xapT<i£<ovov/xapx<4£covov. The Persian 
kargadan can be recognized in this word, and some 
philologists would see the Sanskrit kartajan (in the 
sense of “master of the wilderness”). By contrast 
the same Aelian speaks in another chapter (XVII, 44) 
of a ptvixepto?, “homed nose”, a formidable enemy 
of the elephant which he impales on his horn, but 
Aelian makes no comparison with the previously 
described “monoceros”. Later, Pliny the Elder and 
then Julius Solinus ( Polyhistoria , tr. A. Golding, 
1587) augmented the unicorn’s monstrosity by giving 
him a horse’s body, elephant’s feet, swine’s tail, a 
deer’s head and a long slender horn, with a terrifying 
appearance, in the middle of the forehead. 

In the end, the animal became the terror of man 
and every beast in his vicinity fled “a hundred 
parasangs away”. Such an animal had been sup¬ 
posedly produced by the crossing of an elephant 
with a mare, and it was the only homed soliped. It 
was famed for the speed of its r unnin g. According to 
the sources, the fertile female of the species carried 
its young from three to seven years, and the young 
acquired all its teeth in the first year so that it could 
push its head from its mother’s womb and browse 
on the foliage in passing. As soon as it was bom, 
it ran away swiftly to escape the licking of its mother’s 
tongue which bristled with prickles, and this formid¬ 
able licking was one of the “Chinese tortures” in¬ 
flicted on condemned men. 

The karkaddan could live 700 years, but was not 
able to reproduce until the age of 50. Its impenetrable 
leather was used by the Chinese to cover their 
breastplates, yet the monster was moved by the 
cooing of a turtle dove, whose company it sought. 
Similarly, it would dart to the side of a young virgin 
positioned in the forest to attract it. Pretending to 
suck at the milkless bosom, it would drop intoxicated 
(nishyan) and give itself up to the hunters all around, 
who would kill it and remove its precious horn. This 
last fable suggests the famous “Lady of the Unicorn” 
story of mediaeval Christianity. But the main interest 
of this zoological rarity remained that single horn, 
with its special extraordinary properties {khawiff). 

In Arabic, one of the earliest if not the earliest 
occurrences of the karkaddan is found in the important 
anonymous chronicle [see al-sIrafI and sulayman] 
on India and China (Akhbar al-$in waH-Hind, ed. 
and tr. J. Sauvaget, Paris 1948, § 28), on which most 
of the Muslim geographers and cartographers, 
especially al-Mas'udl (Murudi, ed. and tr. Pellat, 
§§ 430-2), have largely drawn. Sauvaget translates as 
follows: “The vichdn recorded in the region of Dharma 
is none other than the rhinoceros. It has on the front 
of his forehead a single horn and in this horn is a 
mark [which is] the representation of a creature like 
[for example] a picture resembling a man. The hom 
is entirely black and the picture placed in the middle 
is white. This rhinoceros is smaller in height than the 
elephant and it is almost black in colour. It resembles 
the buffalo but is so strong that no other animal has 
strength like it. It has no joint in the knee or the 
ankle; from its foot to its haunch is just one single 
member. The elephant turns tail before it. It chews 
the cud like oxen and camels and it is permitted [to 
consume] its flesh; we have eaten it. It is numerous 
in this Kingdom, in the jungle, and is found in every 
region of India; the horns which come from these 
beasts are very beautiful. In the horn there may 
happen to be the picture of a man, a peacock, a 


fish or even other pictures. The Chinese make belts 
of these and the price of them in China reaches 
2,000-3,000 dinars or more according to the beauty 
of the picture.” The Chronicle further adds that 
there were imported into China “ivory, incense, 
copper ingots, sea shell .. . and this vichan which I 
have described and which is the rhinoceros”. 

The reason for the fame in China of the rhinoceros 
horn, itself called karglkark, khirtil, khartut, and 
khutu (see Ibn al-Akf&nl, Nukhab al-dhakhaHr, in 
Machriq, xi (1908), 764 f.), which is given here, is 
not the only one. Indeed, the alchemists and magi¬ 
cians of antiquity in Ethiopia as well as in the Indies 
had noticed a chemical reaction, in that this organic 
matter swelled when brought into contact with cer¬ 
tain poisonous products. This property immediately 
aroused the interest of eminent persons. Those who 
were ceaselessly exposed to intrigues and plots saw 
in this the “touchstone” to reveal poisoned drinks 
and dishes. The Chinese and Abyssinian princes 
then became accustomed to fashioning bowls, 
goblets and even the handles of knives from it, 
imagining that they would thus protect themselves 
from the treacherous intentions of their enemies. To 
plunge again into the realm of the fabulous, it was 
but a short step for the therapeutists from the idea 
of a poison test to suggesting it as an antidote, and 
from there they did not hesitate to attribute excep¬ 
tional properties to the hom, whole or pulverized. 
From east to west it was presented as a panacea 
which was sought after at great expense. 

The one who possessed this sovereign remedy was 
protected from the evil eye and spells; he escaped 
all accidents, including his horse falling; mere contact 
with the horn instantly cured colic and a woman in 
childbirth was instantly delivered by it; powdered 
and diluted it could be administered to cut short an 
epileptic fit and the convulsions of a maniac; it could 
even neutralize the effects of venom. Finally, and 
above all, this powder, called obat among the Asiatian 
pharmacists, was the most effective of a number of 
aphrodisiacs and was able to overcome senile im¬ 
potence. In short, the product had such success that 
the apothecaries, druggists, healers and charlatans 
were not able to meet the demand and had recourse 
to substitute products, introducing not only unicor- 
nutn verum but also unicornum falsvm to the drug 
market. For most of the time, both of them were in 
fact no more than the long tooth on the spur of the 
narwhal ( Monodon monoceros) harish al-bahr, the 
tusks of the walrus (fil al-bahr, fagz) or even those 
of the mammoth exhumed from the Siberian soil. 
All this ivory would arrive from the far north by the 
fur-traders’ route; Bulghar [q.v.] was one of the chief 
exchange centres. The true rhinoceros horn actually 
reached China by caravans from the kingdom of 
Assam ( Kamarisa ), or by Muslim coasters which 
obtained it from the ports of the Irrawadi delta, from 
the gulf of Siam (Kirdandj), in Cambodia, Champa 
(Annam), Malaya [see baijr al-hind] and in the 
Red Sea from Ethiopia. Considering the fact that 
the traffic was so intense, if there had not been some 
falsification in the rhinoceros hom trade, this not 
very prolific animal would certainly have totally 
disappeared from all the countries which knew it for 
many centuries, as is the case in Borneo. A census of 
1937 showed that only 70 were recorded in the whole 
of Malaya. 

In the west, confusion persisted until the I2th/i8th 
century about the identity of the one-horned beast/ 
unicorn and this confusion had been reinforced by 
the way the Septuagint translators in their transla- 
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tion of the Bible into Greek had translated the He¬ 
brew term re'em. The term occurs seven times in the 
Bible, three in the Psalms of David, and designates 
a fierce and dangerous desert animal they rendered 
as monokeros, after hesitation, without any other 
precise details. The Latin Vulgate took over the name 
as unicornus and so established the unicorn in vulgar 
Latin. 

Meanwhile, there were some clear minds on the 
Arab side which could not accept all these extrava¬ 
gant ideas about the position of the karkaddan- 
ftarish; they were certain that they recognized in this 
term the true pachyderm, the Asian species as well 
as the African. Among these was the geographer 
al-Ya‘kflbI (Bulddn , tr. G. Wiet, Cairo 1937, 191). 
Of course, al-Djabiz himself does not allow himself to 
tell stories about the animal, and he denounces the 
ridiculous credulity of the scholars of his time on 
this subject ( tfayawan , vii, 124); but he was not 
able to draw the parallel between the fiimar Hindi of 
Aristotle and the karkaddan-karish. His suggestion 
about the route followed by the horn-traders is 
particularly imaginative (op. cit., vii, 129). According 
to him, it arrived by caravans in Baghdad and left 
again by sea from Basra for China. Unfortunately, 
he does not say from where it came, and so it is not 
clear whether he is discussing the true horn from 
India or Abyssinia or the false horn from Lapland. 

Two centuries later the naturalist and Christian 
doctor ‘Ubayd Allah b. Diibril Ibn Bukhtlshu‘ [see 
bukhtishu*!. a polyglot like his ancestors, removed 
all ambiguity by affirming that “... the karkand is 
the animal which the Arabs call harish and the 
Armenians rDmjrim . ..” (in c Ikd al-dfumdn, ms. 
Dar al-kutub, Cairo). It must be made clear that the 
Biblical rPm/rim has no connexion with the white 
gazelle ( Gazella leptoceros) to which the Arabs later 
gave this name [see ghazAl]. With these far-sighted 
authors can be included other “debunkers” of the 
fabulous one-horned beast, invented by some travel¬ 
ler-explorers who had encountered the rhinoceros in 
the course of their wanderings in Asia. Among the 
Christians there was Marco Polo, who saw the 
pachyderm in Sumatra in 1291 and who gave an 
accurate description of it, though slightly permeated 
with disappointment (Description du Monde, French 
version by L. Hambis, Paris 1955, 243). Ca. 40 years 
later the Muslims had the evidence of the Moroccan 
Ibn Battuta [q.v.], who had had the opportunity of 
observing the beast three times in the Punjab in 
734/1333 (Rifila, Cairo 1346/1928, ii, 4). He was 
impressed by the size of its head and quotes the local 
saying that “the karkaddan is all head”. Mounted 
on an elephant, he even had to take part in a hunt, 
together with the Sultan of that place, and he was 
able to see the rhinoceros brought down and the 
trophy with its horn displayed in the prince’s en¬ 
campment. But the traveller does not say whether 
or not he tasted the flesh of the animal, as did the 
writer of the Chronicle. 

As the legends surrounding the karkaddan were 
gradually forgotten, the question of the permissibility 
of eating its flesh no longer met with any objection, 
for the animal was recognized as an herbivore. But 
in the Middle Ages, in an atmosphere charged with 
the miraculous, certain strict legal writers were able 
to envisage a prohibition on its consumption if it 
could be shown that the beast resulted from the 
cross-breeding of a mare and an elephant. The 
question has been resolved in time with more exact 
knowledge of the pachydermata. In our own time, 
in Islam as elsewhere, the rhinoceros is no longer 


regarded as a curiosity except in a zoo, and there are 
only but a few small Muslim tribes in black Africa 
who hunt it as meat. 

Bibliography: Besides the references cited in 
the text: Amin al-Ma‘luf, An Arabic Zoological 
DictionaryIMu'dfam al-fiayawan, Cairo 1932, s.v. 
Rhinoceros; Ed. Ghaleb, al-Mawsu ( a fi c ulum al- 
tabi ( a, Dictionnaire des sciences de la nature, Beirut 
1965, ii, s.v. karkaddan-, B. Heuvelmans, Sur la 
piste des bites ignories, Paris 1955, i, 140-7; Ibn 
SIda, Mukhassas, viii, 58; Kalkashandi, $vbh, ii, 
37-8; W. Ley, Exotic ZoologyjAnimaux Fabuleux, 
Paris 1964, 7-23; P. Loevenbruck, Les animaux 
sauvages dans Vhistoire, Paris 1955, 75-84; M. 
Lombard, La chasse et les produits de la chasse dans 
le monde musulman, VIII-XI * siicles, in Annales 
E.S.C., 1959/3, 572-93; Dr. Odell Shepard, La 
ligende de la licorne, Boston 1930. 

Iconography. In the plastic arts of Islam, the 
rhinoceros has not aroused the interest accorded to 
many other better-known animals, especially the 
elephant [see p!l]. Without the legends and the 
wonderment provoked by its nasal excrescence the 
karkaddan would have remained completely un¬ 
known to Muslim artists in Arab countries, and so 
it is rather in the works of Persian, Moghul and 
Indian artists that almost true-to-life representations 
of the formidable pachyderm are to be found. 

Arab painting itself seems to have been limited to 
imaginary interpretations of the fabled one-horned 
beast without defining it in any greater detail than 
the unicorn was defined in Christian iconography. 
It can be found depicted in the most varied of 
guises—antelope, equida, bovida, feline and, above 
all canida; this last is perhaps due to a linguistic type 
of confusion arising from the similarity of spelling 
in Pahlavi of gurg “wolf” and karg “rhinoceros”. 
The “Histories” of Gushtasp and Isfandiyar, as well 
as the accounts of Iskandar and Bahrain [q.v.], give 
examples of word plays between suturg (= “large”), 
buzurg (— "big”), gurg (= “wolf”), targ (— “hel¬ 
met"), tagarg (— "hailstone”), marg (— “death)” 
and karg (= “rhinoceros”) which are often difficult 
to explain. Further, these four creatures are believed 
to have succeeded in the exploit of killing a karg 
(= karkaddan), an exploit to be compared with one 
of the twelve tasks of Hercules (see W. Ley, op. cit., 
19). The rhinoceros can be discovered in very rare 
‘Iraki manuscripts of the 7th/i3th and 8th/i4th 
centuries included among the monsters and the 
fantastic animals. These are illustrated and describe 
various types of beast and cosmography like those of 
al-KazwInl (‘ AiiaHb, in ms. B.N. Paris, no. 2775, 
682/1283; ms. Bayer. Staatsbibl. Munich, C, Ar. 464, 
678/1280; ms. Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, 
no. 5451, ca. 782/1380); of Ibn Bukhtishu‘ (Manafi 1 
al-futyawan, ms. Pierpont Morgan Libr., New York, 
no. 500, ca. 694/1295); of the anonymous NaH al- 
lyiyawan (ms. Brit. Mus., no. OR. 2784); of Ibn 
Durayhim al-Maw$ill ( Manafi ‘ al-hayawin, ms. 
Escurial, Madrid, no. Ar. 898, dated 755/1354; see 
E. de Lorey, Le Bestiaire de l’Escurial, in Gazette des 
Beaux Arts, xiv (1935), 1-11); of al-Diahiz ( al - 
tfayawan, ms. unic. Bibl. Ambros., Milan, no. Ar. 
A.F.D. 140; see C. J. Lamm and O. Lofgren, Ambro¬ 
sian fragments of an illuminated manuscript containing 
the Zoology of al-Gdhiz, in Univ. Ars., Uppsala 1946); 
and of Ibn GhSnim al-MakdisI (Kashf al-asrdr, ms. 
unic., Suleymaniye, Istanbul, Kara Ismail 565). 

With the initiative of the non-Arabic styles from 
the second half of the 7th/i3th century, and with 
the Persian schools which followed them up to the 
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I2th/i8th century, pictorial art took on a much more 
realistic approach in its treatment of animal subjects. 
In it the rhinoceros again became simply a large 
game animal, a trophy which every prince would like 
in his bag and which he tracked from high up on 
his elephant, rounding them up in great droves like 
the SSsanid monarchs. The Babur Ndma [?.«.] in its 
Persian translation of the ioth/i6th century by 
c Abd Rabim Khan (ms. Brit. Mus., no. Or. 3714, 
fol. 352; [see fIl], pi. XXIII, and S. I. Tulajev, 
Miniatures from a 16th century manuscript: Bdbur 
Ndmah, in Marg, xi (1958), 45-8), offers a typical 
example of a return to the more accurate forms of the 
animal (see Eletr M. Riad, Birds and animals in 
Mughal painting, in Bull. Coll. Arts, Baghdad Univ., 
i (1959), 12-18). The miraculous element has re¬ 
mained and it is a very commonplace animal, worthy 
of popular imagery, in what can be made out to be 
the rhinoceros in certain miniatures of the ioth/i6th 
century, like the one which H. R. d’Allemagne has 
reproduced on the frontispiece of his fine work on 
Persia (Du Khorassan au pays des Backhtiaris, Paris 
1911). He has taken it from a Persian manuscript 
(Collect. Verver), and it represents the animals 
coming in a delegation up to the mullah DiamI 
[ q.v.] to complain of their ill treatment at the hands 
of man, and the rhinoceros which walks beside the 
elephant has rather the profile of a bear. But it is 
interesting that the miniaturist has dressed it with 
the same elaborate ornaments as its noble neighbour, 
wishing thus to put them both on an equal footing 
and giving the impression that the karkaddan too 
was in the service of man. Also distinctly ingenuous 
are the animal figures illustrating a copy of the 
Cosmography of Shaykh Abmad MisrI (Kanun al- 
dunya wa^adjd’ibu-hd, ms. Bibl. Mus 4 e Topkapi 
Sarayi, Istanbul, Revan 1638, 970/1563) as are those 
of a copy of al-KazwInl ’■Adi&Hb, ms. Bayer. Staats- 
bibl., Munich, no. C Ar. 463, of the I2th/i8th century), 
both designed for the intellectual curiosity of a very 
wide-ranging public. 

Apart from the miniatures, the rhinoceros appears 
in the animal compositions of great woollen Indian 
carpets woven in the nth/i7th century and intended 
seemingly to decorate the mosques and palaces of 
the great Mughals. The technique is Persian, but the 
motif is typically Indian, like the fragment preserved 
at the Mus£e du Louvre (Legs Jeuniette) and re¬ 
produced by G. Mignon (Manuel d'Art musulman, 
Paris 1927, ii, 383). Quite a fantastic faun can be seen 
there in dark tints, among which in lighter shades 
elephant and rhinoceros heads stand out clearly and 
with astonishing reality. Probably in an allusion to 
some legend, a hare rises from the mouth of the 
pachyderm towards its horned nose. Scenes like this 
evoke a mythology which is very strange to the 
Muslim world. 

Investigations into modes of artistic expression 
other than the miniature and tapestry, by then- 
negative results, lead to the certainty that these 
two techniques alone have given a place to the 
rhinoceros—and a very modest place in the light of 
those occupied by lions, panthers, cheetahs, gazelles 
and elephants, not to speak of the world of birds—in 
all the industrial and plastic arts of the Muslim world. 

Bibliography. Apart from the references 
cited in the text, see Collection Les Trisors de 
VAsie, ed. Skira, Geneva 1962, with (a) R. Etting- 
hausen, La peinture arabe; (b) B. Gray, La peinturc 
per sane] (c) M. Bussagli, La peinture de I’Asie 
centrals; and (d) D. Barrett and B. Gray, La 
peinture indienne. (F. Vir£) 


KARRANA (Kerkennah; local pronunciation: 
Karkna) is an archipelago lying off the eastern coast 
of Tunisia, 15 miles from the Sfax coast (between n° 
and 11° 20 1 E. and between 34° 36 1 and 34 0 50 1 N.). It 
consists of two main islands; to the north-east is the 
larger one of Kerkena (Cercina to the ancient world, 
Sharltl to the geographers) and to the south, Mellita 
(Cercinitis). The first stretches from north-east to 
south-west in the shape of a spear head 27 km. long 
and averaging 7 km. in width. The second assumes 
the shape of a triangle with a base of 14 km. and a 
height of 7-8 km. Formely it was linked to the larger 
island by a causeway built by Romans, but it has 
long been separated from it by a narrow strait, al- 
Kantara, 800 m. wide and fordable at low tide; a 
narrow channel had been cut out to allow boats to 
pass through. To-day a road, which has replaced the 
ancient causeway, reconnects the two islands. The 
archipelago also includes seven inhabited islets, four 
of which border the northern coast. 

The total area above sea-level is about 69 sq. miles 
of more or less arable land. The archipelago is sup¬ 
ported by an immense underwater shelf which ex¬ 
tends from Ras Kapoudia (La Chebba) in the north 
to the Maharfes parallel in the south. It is partially 
separated from the “Channel of Kerkennah” where 
the depth of the water is almost 20 m. Otherwise, to 
find depths of 10 m. it is necessary to go up to 40 
miles north of the archipelago. The depth of the water 
around these islands varies from zero to 5 m. with 
long, inshore stretches of one metre. Al-Bakri (Descrip, 
de I'Afr. Sept., 51) remarked: “In the sea around Sfax 
there is an island called Karkina, which occupies the 
centre of El-Casir. It is situated ten miles from Sfax 
beyond a sea which is dead and not very deep, and 
the surface of which is never rough.” El-Casir here 
denotes the broad sandbanks, and because of these 
numerous banks it is possible to reach the south and 
south-east of the islands only by the “holes” (baftira — 
light depressions of 3-4 metres surrounded for several 
feet by shallows) and by the “wadis”. These under¬ 
water wadis are vast depressions hollowed out in the 
middle of the sandbanks; they can be from 5-12 m. 
deep and as much as 300 m. wide. These wadis never 
occur just on the coast and are all south of the islands 
or on the southern slope of a bank; they have been 
formed by swell currents and are maintained by the 
interplay of the ebb and the flow. An incoming wave 
is partially absorbed by the sand and it goes out again 
in "a little river in the shape of a hair”. This then 
develops into a large wadi of which one or the other 
branch merges into a hole where the current carries 
away the silt. 

The islands are very low-lying and the highest 
points of these little pieces of land, which hardly rise 
from the sea, scarcely exceed 13 m. But the "land” 
of the Kerkenians is not restricted to the 36 km. on 
which their archipelago is stretched, from the mara¬ 
bout of SIdl Yusuf (Mellita) to Bordj Inf al-Raklk or 
to the little island of Roumedia. Their “land” also 
includes the many banks which surround the archi¬ 
pelago where they have “sown” their fisheries. Their 
maritime life is largely governed by the underwater 
geography. 

The south-south-eastern coast is flat and almost 
rectilinear and the villages along it are numerous, but 
the north-north-eastern coast is very jagged and the 
water penetrates into the many sebkhas which alter¬ 
nate with arable beds on the larger island. There are 
no wadis to irrigate an already mediocre soil or to 
alleviate the insufficiency of the rain (less than 200 
mm. per annum). A few wells are used for the live- 
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stock and for watering the ground and most of these 
give brackish water. Before the sinking of an artesian 
well in 1953, the Kerkenians used cisterns for their 
drinking water. 

History. The Greek authors scarcely mention 
Cercina (Herodotus, Hist., IV, 195; Agathemerus, 
Hypotyposis, V.21,22; Diodorus Siculus, Bibl. Hist., 
V.12,4; Plutarch, Parallel Lives., Dion, 25, Marius, 40; 
Strabo, Geogr., bk. II, ch. 5,20 and bk. XVII, ch. 
3,17). Polybius, (Hist. Gen., Ill, 96,12), states clearly 
that at the time of the second Punic war the consul 
Cn. Serv. Germanus landed at Cercina (217 B.C.) after 
he had ravaged Menynx (Djerba), and spared it only 
on the payment of a ransom of 10 talents of silver. 

There are numerous details in Latin writers. In 195 
B.C. while trying to flee towards Antioch from Syria 
to escape from the Romans, Hannibal took refuge at 
Cercina. But fearing lest he be followed by the boat- 
owners from the port, he had tents pitched for him¬ 
self and his retinue, using yards and sails. He offered 
his hosts a sumptuous feast and leaving them to enjoy 
their libations seized the opportunity to flee (T. Livy, 
Hist. Rom., bk. XXXIII, ch. 48). In 88 B.C. Marius and 
his son took refuge there in a fishing boat. At the time 
of the civil wars between Pompey and Caesar, Sallust 
received the order to take refuge with his vessels on 
the island of Cercina for “the republicans had laid up 
some provisions there”. (Bell. Afr., VIII, 2, 3 and 
XXXIV, 1-3). Towards the beginning of the Christian 
era, as a punishment for his culpable relationship 
with the daughter of Augustus, C. Sempr. Gracchus 
was sentenced to be deported there for fourteen years 
and he was executed in the year 15 (Tacitus, Ann., I, 
53 and IV, 3). Under Diocletian the archipelago paid 
allegiance to Byzantium under the supervision of offi¬ 
cials living in Hadrumete (Sousse). There were two 
cities there; Cercina on the larger island and Cercinitis 
on the little island of Mellita, of which there are still 
some remains on the northern coast. A type of Chris¬ 
tianity seems to have developed there (Notic. episc. 
Bye., 47), for ruins of Christian sanctuaries have been 
brought to light. 

No more mention is made of the archipelago until 
the 5th/nth century. In 491/1098 it was in the hands 
of the ZIrids (that is to say, greater Karkana, for 
Mellita was used for pasture by the Sfaxians who 
sent their animals there (Yakut, IV, 66-7). For the 
five centuries that Karkana was to be used as a place 
of refuge or a beachhead, it was raided several times 
and its population dispersed or carried off captive. 

Taking advantage of the rivalries which separated 
the Hammadides and the ZIrids, Roger II of Sicily 
imposed his sovereignty on Mahdiyya and undertook 
a raid on Karkana: “It is certainly a fine island and 
is well populated, although there is no town there”. 
(al-Idrlsi, Descr. de l'Afr., ed. Dozy 1866, text 126-7, 
tr. 150). He took possession of it in 548/1153, but 
from 1158 he had to face a revolutionary movement. 
Karkana was recaptured from the Normans of Sicily 
by the lieutenants of the Almohad prince 'Abd al- 
Mu’min. A hundred years afterwards Peter of Aragon 
attacked Djerba (1284) and the islands of Karkana 
(1287). When Roger of Lauria captured them they 
were conceded to him “in fief to the Holy See with 
an hereditary title and under an annual rent of fifteen 
ounces of gold”. It was conceded to Ramon Muntaner, 
the memorialist captain, by Frederick of Sicily from 
1311 until 1315 with “all rights and revenues and the 
power to do as he wished with it for three years" 
(Cronici (1265-1336), ch. 265). Twenty years later, 
the islanders rose against the Christian powers and 
recovered their independence (1335). Under the reign 


of Abu Faris, there were in 1423 fresh sightings of the 
men of Aragon. The Kerkenians could not resist; their 
population was decimated and a great number were 
taken prisoner—3,450 to judge from the Fragment. 
Hist. Siculae, (cols. 1095-6). In 1510 the archipelago 
became the bone of contention between the Turks 
and the Spaniards, and Peter of Navarre led an unfor¬ 
tunate expedition there against an island which he 
found almost empty "with a few poor Berber ham¬ 
lets” (Marmol, I’Afrique, 536-8). For a time it became 
a vassal to the Spanish, but it was taken again by the 
Turks in 1560. It had to suffer a new Spanish in¬ 
vasion in 1576 in which 1,000 Kerkenians were taken 
captive, and 15,000 sheep were carried off. Other 
raids occurred in 1596 and 1611. 

The people who remained in the seven villages 
mentioned by the Relacidn andnima de los meritos y 
servicios de D. Alvaro Basan (1576) “live on the pro¬ 
duce of the palms and by fishing, raising numerous 
sheep, weaving wool and growing vines, figs and 
olives”. 

The Karkana islands were gradually repopulated. 
One account from the beginning of the 19th century 
mentions ten villages on the larger island and the 
small town of Mellita on the smaller one. The suc¬ 
cessive influxes of population were of very varied 
origin. Many came from eastern Tunisia, a few mara¬ 
bout families must have been of southern Moroccan 
origin, others came from little Syrte (Djerba, Zuwa- 
gha), but the houses, clothing customs and language 
all point especially to a sub-Sahelian influence. The 
case of Mellita must be examined separately, because 
this island was only recently populated by people 
from bled el-a c rdb, from semi-nomadic regions of the 
Sahelian or the Sfaxian hinterland. While the inhabit¬ 
ants of greater Karkana pronounce their words like 
city dwellers, those of Mellita have a bedouin type of 
speech. 

The population of the archipelago scarcely exceeds 
13,000 inhabitants, but more than 25,000 live on the 
mainland. Kerkenian emigration is beginning to deve¬ 
lop since Karkana is no longer isolated. Indeed, for 
a long time the inhabitants were forced by isolation 
to be self-sufficient within a limited economic pattern 
and at village level there was a strong social cohesion. 

Kerkenianlife.As islanders the Kerkenians seek 
their subsistence and find their livelihood primarily 
from the sea. Isolated by the shallows which encircle 
the archipelago, these sea-folk try to take full advan¬ 
tage of them by erecting barrages to catch fish and 
establish fishing grounds (shirfly a) there. The palm 
tree is very extensive on the archipelago, and its 
branches mark the paths in the fishing grounds and 
serve as hurdles in the fishing traps. They hang up 
their nets (drina) on the projecting points of the 
trunk. As lagoon fishermen, they also know how to 
take advantage of the natural habits of the fish like 
the flying mullet. To kill it they use the water falling 
from a simple channel (dammasat il-birr) which is 
discharged into the sea in the direction of the flow. 
Overpopulation necessarily drove the workers more 
and more to the sea. A man by purchase or by hiring 
would lay claim to an area for fishing, such as the 
very smallest part of a sandbank, where it was possi¬ 
ble to establish a fishing ground, set bait for the 
octopus or gather sponges. 

The shallows extend very far out to sea. To travel 
among them the Kerkenians have devised a boat, the 
Hid, which is broad and without a keel and therefore 
well adapted to the contours of the sea-bed. They use 
it for going to sell their fishing produce on the coast 
and for going even far as Greece to deliver and trade 
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in dried octopus. Renowned as sailors, they have 
tackled the business of transporting goods from port 
to port along the coasts and they have crossed the 
sea as far as the Orient on board their two-sailed 
santei, which is well suited to them. 

The coastal trading with the stops made on land 
gives them the opportunity to learn new techniques 
here and there and to bring back working materials, 
together with a useful replenishment of supplies. They 
obtain esparto (kalfa mahbula) in this way, and to 
gather this they have to go to the Sahelian hinterland 
or the gulf of the lesser Syrte. 

The Kerkenian sea is not really sufficient to guaran¬ 
tee a food supply, so they have to look for complemen¬ 
tary activities in the limited agriculture the archi¬ 
pelago permits or as craftsmen. They use everything 
from the palm-tree: the fibres of the trunk, the tigel- 
les, the palm branches and the stem. Taking advan¬ 
tage of the magnificent retting bed for the esparto 
offered by the shallows, they undertake there the 
twisting of alfa for ropes or for plaiting baskets and 
camel panniers. 

The day comes when the islander's ease of adjust¬ 
ment to difficult circumstances, his connexions with 
the coast, his success in his studies—Kerkana benefits 
from an exceptional percentage of children attending 
school—give him the chance to emigrate, and then 
he will leave the archipelago, but not without leaving 
some of his family there. Doing seasonal activities or 
employment in the fishing or shipping companies, 
being a minor civil servant in the large towns, holding 
important management posts—almost 30,000 Kerke- 
nians live in this way in Sfax, Sousse, La Goulette, 
Tunis, outside the archipelago to which faithfully they 
love to return: “yd karkna, yd karkara", “O Kerkena, 
you always bring back your children to yourself!” 

Bibliography: A very rich bibliography has 
appeared in A. Louis, Les ties Kerkena ( Tunisie), 
(tude d’elhnographie tunisienne et de geographic hu- 
maine, Tunis 1961-3, 3 vols.; see also A. Louis, 
Documents cthnographiques et linguistiques sur les 
ties Kerkena, Textes en arabe dialectal avec trad., 
commentaire et glossaire, Algiers 1961-2. 

Apart from these works and the references cited 
in the article see: A. d’Avezac, ties de Qerqeneh, in 
lies d'A frique, volume of l'Univers Pittoresque, Paris 
Z858, 76-85; De Mas-Latrie, Traitis de paix et de 
commerce et Documents divers concernant les relations 
des Chretiens avec les Arabes de I'Afrique Septen- 
trionale, au Moyen Age, Paris 1866; H. Von Malt- 
zan, Reise in den Regenschaften Tunis und Tripolis, 
Leipzig, iii, 76-93; J. Servonnet and F. Lafitte, En 
Tunisie, le Golfe de Gabls en 1888, Paris Z889, 332- 
402 and pis. I, IV-VII; A Allemand-Martin, Les 
ties Kerkenna. Essai de colonisation agricole, in La 
Giographie, x (2904), 201-22; P. A. Hennique, Une 
page d'archlologie navale. Caboteurs et plcheurs de la 
cSte de Tunisie. Plche des Sponges, Paris 1888; A. 
Guibert, Le plriple des lies, Tunis 2937, ch. ii: Les 
lies Kerkena ou le dernier paradis, 47-98; J. Despois, 
Les lies Kerkena et leurs bancs in Revue Tunisienne, 
2937, 247-301,10 plates and 3 maps out of the text; 
A. Bouyssonie, Dans les parages de la petite Syrte: 
des hauls fonds marins et de certains problimes juridi- 
ques qui s'y rapportent, Sfax 1945; A. Cateau, In¬ 
troduction a T etude du vocabulaire maritime en Tu¬ 
nisie: technologie du idd, in R.Afr. (1946), 240-83; 
O. Kaak, Diazirat Karkna fi 'l-adab wa ’l-ta’rikh, 
Stax 1955. (A. Louis) 

KARKARN [see bisbaray]. 
al-KARKH. a loan word from Aramaic karka 
meaning “fortified city”, “city (Fraenkel, 


FremdwSrter, xx; Pauly-Wissowa, iv, 2122, 2124; 
Supplement, i, 275, 283). In Islamic times, the word 
is associated with various towns. Found in areas of 
Aramaic culture before the Islamic conquest, such 
towns are distinguished from one another by adding 
the name of their geographic location, e.g., Karkh 
Baghdad, Karkh Samarra (cf. Yakut, Mushtarik, 368- 
70; Mu'diam, iv, 252-7). 

In Baghdad, al-Karkh refers to a specific area 
(Bab al-Karkh) and more generally to the whole of 
the west side below the Round City of Caliph al- 
Mansur, the founder of Islamic Baghdad (cf. Istakhri. 
84; also Ibn Hawkal. ed. Kramers, 241-2). According 
to Ya'kubi, whose account reflects conditions of the 
2nd/8th century, the limits of al-Karkh in length 
were Ka?r Waddah (north) and the Tuesday Market 
(south). The limits in width were the fief of al-RabI c 
(west) and the Tigris ( Buldan, 246; see Le Strange, 
Baghdad, Maps III, IV and VII). 

As the Aramaic name shows, the al-Karkh quarter 
was already in existence before the foundation of 
BagjjdJd by al-Mansur (145/762), as a small inde¬ 
pendent township said to have been founded by the 
Sasanid Shapur II (309-379 A.D.), and which like the 
other earlier settlements on the site of the future 
capital of the caliphs was no doubt mainly inhabited 
by Aramaic Christians. 

Before the building of the city of al-Mansur, the 
old market of the west side (Suk Baghdad) was situ¬ 
ated in al-Karkh. and there is reason to believe that 
the Karkh markets continued to service the large 
population of that area when the Round City was 
built (Tabari, ii, 910, 914). Towards the end of his 
reign, in 157/774 al-Mansur decided to redevelop the 
commercial districts to the south of the Round City 
and re-locate certain markets that had been situated 
there. To this end government funds were allocated 
to various entrepreneurs to build their own establish¬ 
ments in al-Karkh. The government on its part also 
widened the network of roads leading in and out of 
the suburb (Khatib al-Baghdadi, Cairo, i, 79-82; 
Tabari, Annales, iii, 323-4; Ya‘kubi, Buldan, 241). 

Al-Karkh was watered by the Nahr ‘Isa [q.v.], the 
most northerly large canal of the Euphrates in ‘Irak, 
as well as by its branches, the Sarat and the Kar- 
khaya. The latter is the “Karkhian Canal” which left 
the Nahr ‘Isa below the small town of al-Mubawwal 
near the village of al-Baratha (see Yakut, i, 665) and 
supplied the southern part of the western half of 
Baghdad, i.e., the mercantile quarter and its neigh¬ 
bourhood, with its branch channels, which in places 
ran underground. Numerous bridges carried the busy 
traffic over it. On the Karkhaya and its canal system 
see Ibn Serapion, ed. Le Strange in JRAS (1895), 
17-26, 286-8, 292-3; Suhrab, ‘ AdidHb, ed. von M2ik, 
123-4; al-Khatib al-Baghdadl, Cairo, i, 79-82; Yakut, 
ii, 252; Streck, Babylonien, 85-90; Le Strange, Bagh¬ 
dad, 52-56, 63-80; Herzfeld in Sarre-Herzfeld, Archao- 
logische Reise, ii, no. What made al-Karkh commer¬ 
cially advantageous was this intricate network of 
canals, the most important of which was the $arat, 
a waterway large enough to allow for the passage of 
deep boats, and which connected the Euphrates and 
the Tigris, the major river systems of ‘Ir5k. 

The suburb, which had its own Friday mosque, was 
probably considered a municipal entity unto itself, 
one of several urban aggregations which made up the 
general metropolitan environment (J. Lassner, in 
JESHO, x, 53-63). Detailed descriptions of the various 
locations in al-Karkh are preserved by al-Khatib al- 
Bagljdadl, Ya‘kubl, and the unedited Mashhad Ms. 
of Ibn al-Fakih, K. al-Bulddn. The most systematic 
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presentation is that of Suhrab, A^dfaHb = Ibn Sera- 
pion, which is arranged according to canalization. 

Al-Karkh was heavily populated by Shi‘Is, and be¬ 
ginning in the 4th/ioth century, frequent altercations 
took place between Shi'is and Sunnis, particularly 
from the neighbouring Bab al-Basra and Bab al- 
Muljawwal quarters. The area suffered considerable 
damage during the period of Buyid decline and that 
of the Saldjuljs which followed, as the government 
found neither the inclination nor the funds to sustain 
the markets (M. Canard, Baghdad au IV e siecle de Vhi- 
gire, in Arabica, ix (1964), 268-87; G. Makdisi, The 
Topography of Eleventh Century Baghdad: Materials 
and Notes, in Arabica, vi (1959), 178-97, 281-309). 
Under the Buyids, who had ‘Alid sympathies, the 
already frequent encounters and frictions between 
the Sunnis and Shl‘is of the capital became more and 
more serious. Bloody street fighting between the two 
hostile sects, often accompanied by pillaging and 
incendiarism, was the order of the day. Al-Karkh 
was usually in the very centre of this civil strife; 
its inhabitants were always at daggers drawn with 
the Sunnis of the adjoining quarters (Bab al-Basra, 
etc.). Djalal al-Dawla (416-35/1024-44), under whom 
the situation had become unusually serious, was even 
on one occasion, in 422/1031, reduced to take refuge 
with his Shl‘i co-religionists in al-Karkh. In 445/1053 
a considerable part of al-Karkh was laid in ashes 
as a result of these feuds. A great fire had previously 
devastated al-Karkh under the Caliph al-Wathik (227/ 
842-232/847), but the destruction was very soon made 
good. Al-Wiatib al-Baghdadi (5th/nth century) ob¬ 
serves that much of the canal system had become 
silted up in his time and no trace of them can be 
found today By the modern period, this once great 
urban area had been reduced to a truncated section 
along the river bank. 

In course of time, numerous mosques and tombs 
arose in the area of al-Karkh in the wider sense, 
by which the whole southern half of Baghdad west of 
the Tigris was often meant. The most celebrated is 
the tomb-mosque of the local saint Ma'ruf b. al-Fay- 
zurJn al-Karkhl (d. 200/816) and the alleged tomb 
of Zubayda, the wife of Harun al-Rashid, barely 300 
yards south of it. Both mausoleums still exist and 
are important starting points for studying the topo¬ 
graphy of old Baghdad. In their present form they 
were renovated by Caliph al-Nasir (575/1180-622/ 
1225), but they have been frequently restored since 
then. On the tomb of al-Karkhl, which as early as the 
3rd/qth century was one of the most popular places 
of pilgrimage in Baghdad and which lies in the middle 
of an impressive cemetery as in the ‘Abbasid period, 
cf. Streck, op. cit., 159; Le Strange, op. cit., 98-100, 
350; Massignon, Mission, 49, 108; Herzfeld, op. cit., 
ii, 172-3. For the so-called grave of Zubayda, see 
Le Strange, op. cit., 100, 161 f., 350 f.; Massignon, 
op. cit., 108 f.; Herzfeld, op. cit., 173. On other 
mosques and tombs in the west side of Baghdad 
see Massignon, op. cit., 64 f., 94 f. 

Al-Karkh was not only the largest but also the 
most long-lived quarter of the western half of Bagh¬ 
dad. When the quarters around it had gradually fallen 
into ruins, it stood quite isolated—as early as Yakut’s 
day for example (beginning of the 7th/i3th cent.)— 
like a separate town, as it had been in the earliest 
period after the foundation of Baghdad. It was a 
mile distant from the then still inhabited quarter 
of Bab al-Basra (in the southeast of the old Round 
City of al-Man$ur). In the later Middle Ages (cf., 
for example, Ibn Battuta in the 8th/i4th century) the 
name of the Bab al-Basra quarter was not infrequent¬ 


ly extended to all the quarters of western Baghdad 
still standing, i.e., even to include al-Karkh: cf. Le 
Strange, op. cit., 336; Herzfeld, op. cit., ii, 114L 
We may point out here that the topography of al- 
Karkh and its vicinity in Yaltut is not quite in agree¬ 
ment with the other sources. It appears that the local 
knowledge of the author of the Geographical Dictio¬ 
nary at the time of writing was no longer quite 
reliable, as many of the places had disappeared with 
no trace. This situation continued into modern times 
with al-Karkh consisting of but a fraction of its 
mediaeval environment (cf. Le Strange, 84, 159). 

The other important Karkh was that of $amarra, 
the second imperial capital which was built some 
60 miles up the Tigris from Baghdad by the Caliph 
al-Mu‘tasim in 836. It was known as Karkh S 5 marra 
and also Karkh Djuddan (Yakut, Mu’-dfam,iv,2g^-h). 
The site, which is older than Samarra, was originally 
situated at some distance from the palace area; 
however, as the city grew towards al-Mutawakkil- 
iyya, it became part of a continuous line of occu¬ 
pation extending some 20 miles along the river front. 
Unlike Karkh, Baghdad which was entirely a com¬ 
mercial district, and was the only area of Baghdad 
that was entirely devoid of a military colony, Karkh 
Samarra was a military cantonment housing some of 
the caliph’s Turkish guard under the command of 
General Ashnas (Ya'kubI, Bulddn, 258-9; Yakut, iv, 
256). Moreover, the Turkish forces were isolated 
from the general populace. They were permitted to 
marry only women chosen for them, and no com¬ 
mercial establishments other than a distributive out¬ 
let for foodstuffs was to be found there. With the 
decline of Samarra many areas were abandoned, but 
al-Karkh continued to be occupied. 

Bibliography: BGA, indices; al-Tabari, in¬ 
dices. Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ta'rikh, Cairo ed. 
(= G. Salmon, VIntroduction topographique d 
I'histoire de Baghdddh, Paris, 1904); index to the 
Arabic text in J. Lassner, The Topography of 
Baghdad in the Early Middle Ages, Detroit 1970; 
Yakut, Mu’-dfanr, Ibn al-Athir, index; M. Streck, 
Babylonien nach den Arab. Geographen, Leiden 
1900, 92-7; Le Strange, Baghdad during the A bbasid 
Caliphate, Oxford 1900, indices; idem, Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate, Cambridge 1905, indices; L. 
Massignon, Mission en Misopotamie, Paris 1912, 
i, 49, 99, 108; F. Sarre and E. Herzfeld, Archdolo- 
gische Reise im Euphrat und Tigrisgebiet, ii, Berlin 
1920, 105, no, 112, 114 ff.; E. Herzfeld, Geschichte 
der Stadt Samarra, Berlin 1948. 

(M. Streck-[J. Lassner]) 
KAR KH A (kerkha), a river in Luristan and 
Khuzistan, whose source lies in the region of Niha- 
wand. Its upper and middle course is strictly a 
tributary of the mountain system of the Zagros, 
where the valleys run in the same direction as the 
chains, the watercourses passing at times from one to 
the other by short transverse gorges. From which 
results the uncertainty over nomenclature, the rivers 
changing name with the divided regions that they 
traverse. 

The Karkha is made up of the union in the region 
of Nihawand of a certain number of watercourses: 
Cashm-i KS?im, Sura Kuni, Kar Sara, Ab-i Kulan 
and SIrwan Rud. On the first part of its course in 
a north-west direction the river bears the name of 
Gamasab or Gamasiyab (corrupted to Garasiyab). 
Then begins the crossing of some of the folds of the 
Zagros in a general south-west direction, during 
which the river receives its name of Karkha; in this 
region around BIsutun it is swelled by the Shadju, 
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which itself receives the Kangarshah, then by the 
Kara §u from Kirmanshahan and finally by the Ab-i 
Karind. Then striking the chain of the Kablr Kuh, 
the river turns towards the south-east, taking the 
name of Ab-i Saymara and receiving its first impor¬ 
tant tributary from the left bank, the Kashgan, 
swelled itself by the Maydan, the Khorramabad and 
the Kulku. On the right bank it is joined by the Lay- 
lum and the Ab-i Zal. 

After the confluence with this last, the river, 
having become the Karkha again, begins its lower 
course towards the south, its powerful alluvia contrib¬ 
uting, with those of the Karun, to the obstruction 
of the Tigris’s course. All this region constitutes a 
genuine delta formed by the convergence of the Kar¬ 
kha, the Karun and the Ab-i Diz. As soon as the 
Karkha reaches the region of Pk-i Pul, the canals 
begin which link it to the Ab-i Diz and its tributaries, 
such as the Nahr Tabal Khan and the Nahr Daghdari. 
The ruins of Susa lie on one of its eastern branches, 
which later takes the name of Shawr. The Karkha 
ends in the region situated to the south of Nahr 
Hashim, where it receives the Shatt al-Djamuz, but 
one of its branches, thrown back towards the north¬ 
west by the thrust of the alluvia of the Karun, 
continues as far as the region of Susandjird and the 
marshes of the Hor al-Hawiza (al-Huwayza). 

In antiquity, the river was called the Choaspes, 
a tributary of the Tigris on the left bank, whose 
waters were so pure that they alone had the honour 
of being drank at the table of the kings of Persia. The 
Arab geographers refer to it without giving it a 
particular name, except, on occasion, that of “river 
of Susiana” (nahr al-Sus). Ibn Khurradadhbih locates 
its source in the district of Dlnawar and makes it a 
tributary of the Dudjayl (Karun). Al-Ya'kubi, while 
recapitulating this last source, makes the river rise in 
the region of Hamadhkn and gives it the name of 
Hinduwan. Ibn Rusta speaks of a great river running 
at the foot of Mt. Bihistun (Bisutun), with an im¬ 
portant source driving five mills. On the two banks in 
the region of Nihawand a black sealing-clay of excel¬ 
lent quality was extracted, according to Ibn al-Faklh. 
On the map of al-Ijtakhri-Ibn I.Iawkal, the Nahr al- 
Sus is marked as watering the town of Susa and 
finishing near a watercourse (or canal), the Nahr TIra; 
in the riverbed lies the tomb of the Prophet Daniel, 
an object of veneration and procession on the part of 
the People of the Book, particularly during the periods 
of dryness. Al-MukaddasI, also speaking of the tomb, 
refers, with regard to the town of Ba?inna, to a river 
called Tigris (Didjla), which is without doubt the 
Karkha; the river in question ran within a bowshot 
of the town and drove seven mills set up on some 
boats. As for the IJuddd al-’-Alam, it tells us that 
the river of Shush rises in “the environs of Karkha 
on one of the spurs of the mountains of al-Diibal” 
and then runs towards the regions of Shustar (Tustar) 
and Shush (Susa) which it irrigates; however, before 
reaching the boundaries of the land of Ba?unnay 
(Ba$inna), this irrigation exhausts completely the 
waters of the river. 

As a final note the bridge situated between al- 
Saymara (Saymere) and al-Tarban (cf. Yakut, iii, 
439, Schwarz, op. cit., iv, 472), considered as a 
masterpiece of construction, may well correspond to 
the Pul-i Khusraw on the Karkha. 
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Istakhrl. ed. M. G. 'Abd al-'Al al-HInl-M. Sh. 
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Ibn IJawlfal, 251, 255, tr. Wiet, Paris-Beirut 1964, 
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i, 442 (Tigris of Ba?inna; Didjla B.), iii, 281; 
Abu ’l-Fidi 5 , Takwim, 314-5; Rawlinson in JR 
Geog. S., ix, 189; M. Besnier, Lexique de giographie 
ancienne, Paris 1914, 208; Barbier de Meynard, 
Dictionnaire giographique, historique et littiraire de 
la Perse, Paris 1861, 327; P. Schwarz, Iran im 
Mittelalter nach den arabischen Geographen, iv, 
Leipzig 1921, 304-5, 364-5, 393, 453, 472, 488, 501; 
Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 
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(P. Schwarz-A. Miquel) 
al-KA RKH I [see al-karadj!]. 

KARKlSIYA (also Karkisiya), a town in 
al-Djaziraon the left bank of the Euphrates,close 
to the confluence of the Khabur, a little above 35° 
N. Lat. Karkisiya is simply an Arabic reproduction 
of the Graeco-Roman name (t6) Ktpxrjmov, (t£>) 
Kip-rrjotov x&ax pov or Ktpxiatov (Ktpxwia in the 
Notit. episcop., ed. Parthey, 87), Circesium, Syriac 
Kerkusion, Latin = castrum Circense, “the castle 
with the circus”; cf. Noldeke, op. cit. (see Bibl.), p. 3. 
Hamza al-I$fahani in Yakut, iv, 65, 11 . 21 ff., still 
knew the etymology of the place-name (Karkisiya, 
arabicised from Kirkisiya, from kirkis = Ar. halba, 
hippodrome). The name Circesium for the place at 
the mouth of the Khabur in any case first appeared, 
when a Roman military station was built there. This 
perhaps may have been even before Diocletian. It 
was, however, this Emperor who first made the place 
of great importance by making it a powerful fortress 
on the extreme frontier of the Roman Empire in 
Southern Mesopotamia. From this it seems quite im¬ 
possible that Circesium could have been a latinisation 
of the Aramaic Karka = town [see al-karkh], as 
Moritz, Palmyrene, 37, supposed; for the opposite 
view, see Streck, in ZA, xxvii, 259. 

In the fourth century A.D. Circesium passed into 
the hands of the Persians by the shameful treaty 
made by the Emperor Jovian (363). The Arabs next 
captured it in the conquest of al-DjazIra. The occu¬ 
pation by the Muslims, which took place, apparently 
without fighting, under the commander Habib b. 
Maslama who was sent by ‘Iyad b. Ghanm, probably 
happened in the year 19/640, not 16/637, as many 
sources say. Cf. al-Baladhuri, Futiih, 176, and also 
iii, 175, 178, 179; al-Tabari, i, 2478; Ibn al-Athir, 
ii, 409 ff.; Yakut, Mu'dfam, iv, 65 ft.; Weil, Gesch. 
der Chalifen, i, 82; Caetani, Annali dell' Islam, ii, 
402, iii, 732, 755 f., 799. Karkisiya became the 
capital of the district of Khabur in the province of 
Diyar Bakr. On account of its very characteristic 
situation, Karkisiya is mentioned by all the Arab 
geographers in their descriptions of the river-courses 
and roads, but no detailed account of it is given. 
The place probably did not attain any great size in 
the Islamic period either. The high percentage of 
Jews (500 families) found by Benjamin of Tudela in 
the second half of the 12th century there is remark¬ 
able; see his travels ed. and tr. Griinhut and Adler 
(Jerusalem 1903, Frankfurt a/M. 1904), i, 49, 21 f. 
and ii, 47. 

In the history of the wars of mediaeval Islam, we 
find Karkisiya often mentioned. When ‘Abd al-Malik 
was engaged in his campaign against Mu$‘ab, gover¬ 
nor of ‘Irak and brother of the anti-caliph ‘Abdallah 
b. al-Zubayr, he had to devote his attention to 
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KarklsiyS in 71/690, where the Kaysl Zufar b. al- 
IJSrith was ruling independently and had successfully 
resisted the governor of Hims who had been sent 
against him. After a siege of some length, Zufar had 
to submit to the caliph’s army; cf. Ibn al-Athir, iv, 
275 f.; Weil, Oesch. der Chalifen, i, 431; J. Wellhausen, 
Das arabische Reich und sein Stun, Berlin 1902, 
115-6, 119-120, 126; Canard, H’amddnides, 138. In 
the wars fought in the 5th/ioth century on Mesopo¬ 
tamian soil in the Hamdanid epoch, we find Karklsiya 
playing a part along with al-Rahba, a day’s journey 
down the Euphrates from it; cf. Canard, op, cit., 
492, 545-7. The rulers of Egypt repeatedly extended 
their power as far as Karklsiya, for example the 
Tulunid Ahmad, from whom, however, the Caliph al- 
Mu'tamid's vigorous brother al-Muwaffak was able 
to retake it in 268/881; see Wustenfeld, Die Statthalter 
von Agypten zitr Zeit der Chalifen, in Abh. GGW (1876), 
xxi, part 3, 20. Several centuries later the Egyptian 
Sultan Baybars again advanced his frontier up to the 
Khabur, when he took Karklsiya from the Mongols 
in 663/1264; cf. Weil, Gesch. der Chalifen, iv, 96. 

At the present day, the site of Karklsiya is marked 
by a miserable village of 30-40 houses and hovels 
of clay and an extensive ruined site adjoining it. It 
is now called Busayra (Besera; sometimes written 
Bujeyra); older travellers give the form Abu Seray 
etc. Busayra is probably a corruption of Abu Seray 
(as, along with other authors, Moritz, op. cit., 37, 
thinks); it has been with less probability taken as a 
derivative from Baslr, the older name—recorded 
by Abu ’l-Fida 1 for 732/1331—of the present Dayr 
al-Zor, as believed by Herzfeld. According to Herz- 
feld, the old name Karklsiya still survives locally 
in the form Karlflsa. 

Busayra lies on an irregularly-shaped tongue of 
land formed by the Khabur at its junction with the 
Euphrates and is about half an hour’s journey distant 
from its mouth. Communication with the hinterland 
is broken by a ditch so that we have a well-marked 
peninsula. The plan of the old fortress can still be 
easily recognised; it forms a rectangle, the longer 
side of which runs along the Khabur. while the shorter 
faces the Euphrates from which it is now about 1,000 
yards distant. Four more or less well preserved 
towers and a fort-like building (praetorium, serai) 
can still be seen, from which Moritz (op. cit.) sug¬ 
gests that the modern name Abu Seray (Busayra) may 
be derived. The fairly extensive town lay to the north¬ 
east of the fortress and is still marked by numerous 
walls of earth. Descriptions of the modern ruins are 
given by Sachau, Moritz and Herzfeld; Sachau and 
Herzfeld also give plans. 

The important part once played by Karklsiya as 
a trading centre as a result of the important roads 
which meet here—from Syria to Babylonia, Mawjil 
to Syria—has in modern times been to a great ex¬ 
tent regained by the town of Dayr al-Zor [q.v.] on 
the Euphrates above mentioned, a few hour’s journey 
above the mouth of the Khabur. 

Bibliography: on the town in the pre-Islamic 
period, see Pauly-Wissowa s.v. and s.v. Chabora; 
Ritter, Erdkunde, x, 15, 139, 236, 1129, xi, 266-74, 
695; Layard, Niniveh and Babylon, London 1853, 
283 f.; Chesney, Narrative of the Euphrates Expedi¬ 
tion, London 1868, 250; Nbldeke in Nachr. GGW, 
1876, i, if.; Sachau, Reise in Syrien u. Mesopot., 
Leipzig 1883, 286-8; Moritz, Zur antiken Topogra¬ 
phic der Palmyrene = Abh. Pr. Akad., 1889, 37-9; 
Chapot, La frontilre de I’Euphrate, Paris 1907, 
294 - 7 ; Sarre-Herzfeld, Archaeol. Reise im Euphrat- 
und Tigrisgebiet, i, Berlin 1911, 172-4. Arabic 


sources: BGA, passim; Ibn Serapion, ed. G. Le 
Strange, in JRAS (1895), 10, 51; al-Tabari, Indices; 
al-Bakri, Mu'-dfam, ed. Wustenfeld, 528, 739; 
IdrisI, Nuzhat al-mushtak, tr. Jaubert, ii, 138, 142, 
145, 150; Yakut, Mu'-dfam, iv, 65; Ibn al-Athir, 
Index; al-Dimishki, Nukhbat al-Dahr, ed. Mehren, 
191; Abu J l-Fida’, Annales, ed. Reiske-Adler, i, 
235, iv, 51, 509, v, 17; idem, Takwim al-Buldan, 
ed. Reinaud and de Slane, 273, 281, and tr., ii, 
49, 57. (M. Streck*) 

KARKOR, more exactly ksrkur (the word is only 
known in Maghrib! colloquial Arabic, cf. Berber 
akfrkur), “a heap of stones”, and more especially 
“a sacred heap of stones”. The cult of heaps 
of stones is extremely ancient and distributed all 
over the world. It seems to come not from an act 
of litholatry in the strict sense but from a rite of 
transference or expulsion of evil; the individual, 
picking up a stone, causes the evil of whatever kind 
that afflicts him to pass onto it—as the case may 
be, fatigue, physical or moral suffering, sin, the 
dangerous power that attaches itself to a man in cer¬ 
tain sacred neighbourhoods, or all these things to¬ 
gether—and gets rid of it by throwing it or depositing 
it with the stone on a place suitable for absorbing 
it; the accumulation of these expiatory pebbles forms 
the sacred piles of stones which rise all along the 
roads, at difficult passes and at the entrances to 
sanctuaries. Alongside of these, the throwing or 
placing of a pebble or the building of a little pyramid 
of stone often becomes one of the obligatory rites of 
the pilgrimage and the rite losing its primitive char¬ 
acter has been sometimes taken for a true offering- 
rite. The piles of stones are often built at the place 
where a man has been killed and buried; this has 
been explained from the desire to bury more deeply 
a dead man whose spirit might be tempted to come 
out and avenge itself or, less plausibly, as a kind 
of homage to the dead; but this casting of stones can 
also be explained rather as a rite for the expulsion 
of evil (a dangerous place, the infection of death, 
proximity of disturbing magical forces). It appears, 
therefore, that we always find rites of purification 
as the origin here (a general view in J. G. Frazer, 
The golden bough’, Part VI, The scapegoat, 8-30, 
with a certain number of references relating to the 
Islamic world; French tr. Le bouc imissaire, Paris 

1925)- 

Pre-Islamic Arabia knew the rite of casting stones 
and sacred heaps of stones. The rites of the hadidi 
have preserved evidence of this, but several varying 
interpretations have been made [see ijiamra, hadjdj, 
radjm], and the sources give other examples (see 
T. Fahd, La divination arabe, 188-95). 

Islam found the cult of piles of stones in all or 
almost all the lands that it conquered and although 
orthodoxy looked askance at it, it had to accom¬ 
modate itself, as to so many other popular practices, 
which owed their origin to paganism in the remote 
past. Piles of stones are especially numerous in certain 
regions [see radjm], but nowhere has their cult been 
so developed and is so vigorous as in North Africa, 
especially in the south of Morocco, where it has 
been especially studied by E. Doutt6 (Marrakech, 
Paris 1905, 58-108; Magie et religion dans I’Afrique 
du Nord, Algiers 1908, ch. x; see also E. Wester- 
marck, The Moorish conception of holiness (Baraka), 
Helsingfors 1916, 26 ff.). There, one may say, there 
is not a pass, or ravine or cross-roads which has 
not its little pyramids of stones or its great ksrkur 
to which every passer-by adds his pebble, not a 
rustic sanctuary but has its sacred piles of stones. 
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Sometimes the kerkdr itself, as in other cases 
a spring, a tree or a rock, has given rise to a sanctuary 
which has become islamised in a marabout fashion. 
It is also very common to find under the aegis of a 
saint several of these cults combined—strange 
sanctuaries which perpetuate the ancient rites of 
paganism, still vigorous after twelve centuries of 
Islam. 

Bibliography : given in the article. 

(H. Basset*) 

KARLt-lLI, also karlo-Ili, “the land [see il] 
of Carlo”, Ottoman name for a district of 
north-west Greece (Acarnania and most of 
Aetolia), as corresponding approximately to the terri¬ 
tories of Carlo Tocco I (1381-1430). 

Carlo’s father, Leonardo, had been created count 
of Cephalonia in 1357; he had extended his original 
dominions of Cephalonia, Zante and Ithaca to 
embrace the island of Leucas (Leucadia, Santa Maura; 
Turkish: Aya Mavra) and, on the mainland, Vonitza 
(1362). Laying claim to the Despotate of Epirus, in 
1417 Carlo made himself master of the regions of 
Arta (Ambracia, Larta; Turkish: Narda) and Ioan- 
nina (Turkish: Yanya [?.«.]). At his death his territo¬ 
ries extended to the south to the Gulf of Patras 
(Lepanto, Turkish Aynabakhtl [?.«.], remaining in 
Venetian hands); he had also acquired a foothold in 
the Morea with the port of Clarentza. When he died 
at Ioannina in 1430, leaving no legitimate heir, 
Memnon, one of his five bastard sons, appealed to 
Murad II against Carlo’s nephew Carlo II (1430-48). 
As soon as Thessaloniki (Selanik [?.«.]) was taken, 
Murad sent Sinan Pasha, the beglerbegi of Rumeli, 
against Ioannina, which surrendered (October 1430); 
Carlo II retained the rest of his dominions against 
the payment of an annual tribute. On his death 
(September 1448), the guardians of his son Leonardo, 
a minor, appealed to Venice for protection. The sultan 
thereupon took Arta (1449), and in 1460 Angeloka- 
stron was lost, leaving to Leonardo on the mainland 
only Vonitza. In 1479 Venice, annoyed at Leonardo’s 
approaches to the king of Naples, did not include 
Leonardo in the treaty concluding the war of 1463-79. 
Mebemmed II was already planning his descent on 
southern Italy, and found the pretext for attacking 
Leonardo’s island principality in an alleged slight 
to an Ottoman sandfakbegi (probably a member of 
the Tocco family). Upon the approach of the fleet 
under Gedik Abmed Pasha [q. ».], then sandfak-begi 
of Valona (Turkish: Awlonya [?.«.]), Leonardo fled, 
and Abmed Pasha occupied Vonitza, Santa Maura, 
Cephalonia and Zante. (In 1481 Cephalonia and Zante 
were recovered by the Tocchi, only to be lost to 
Venice; Venice retained Zante (until 1797 ); she had 
to cede Cephalonia to Bayezld II in 1485 but re¬ 
covered it in 1500). 

The earliest references to “KarllTli” in Ottoman 
sources are confused. The statement in e AshIkpasha- 
zade (§ 56) that in 787/1385 Timiirtash Pasha raided 
“as far as Karll- 61 i” has been condemned as a mis¬ 
reading (for “the land of Kraljevid”, Prilep; 
see, most recently, Irbne Beldiceanu-Steinherr, 
Recherches sur Us actes . . . , Munich 1967, 197-8), 
though H. Inalcik suggests that the reference is to 
“the land of Carlo Thopia” (see arnawutluu, col. 
653b). 'Ashlkpashazade seems again to be in error 
when, in describing (§ 130) Mebemmed II’s campaign 
of 864/1460 in the Morea, he calls certain fortresses 
there (Mistra, Leonddri, ? Astros) “Karlt- 41 i", a 
statement repeated by Neshri, Ibn Kemal, Sa'd al- 
Dln, etc.; nevertheless, southern Aetolia was evident¬ 
ly occupied by the Ottomans in the course of this 


campaign: see Hopf, Gesch. Griechenlands, ii, 136, and 
cf. Sphrantzes, ed. Grecu, 124 (a subashl in Angeldka- 
stron in autumn 1460). 

When Karll-ili was formally constituted a sandfak 
(with Angeldkastron as its chef-lieu) is not clear. It 
is not named by Promontorio de Campis (ca. 1475, 
ed. Babinger) among the 17 sandfaks of Rilmeli; but 
the dfizya returns for 894/1489 mention "liwd-i Karlo” 
(BelgeUr, i/i (1964), 101), and a sandiak-begi (“ml r-i 
liwd-i Karlt ”) is named for 909/1503 (M. T. Gokbilgin, 
Edirne ve Pa$a Livdsi, Istanbul 1952, 481). (For 
slightly later appearances of Karll-ili in lists of the 
sandfaks of Rumeli, see Ikt. Fak. Mecm., xv (1953-4), 
303; Bell., xx (1956), 253, 260, and n. 170; and cf. 
lA, art. Rumeli (H. Inalcik), 771-2. For the number 
of households, overwhelmingly Christian, about this 
time, see JESHO, i (1957-8), 32). 

The “ Beglerbegilik of the Sea” [see djazA’ir-i 
bahr-i safId], created for IQiayr al-DIn (Barbarossa) 
[?.i>.] in 940/1534, comprised at first, besides Gelibolu, 
only Rodos, Eghriboz and Midilli [qq.v.] (see Ram- 
berti, in A. H. Lybyer, The government of the Ottoman 
Empire..., Cambridge, Mass. 1913 (repr. New 
York 1966), 256, 259, and cf. for Ramberti’s reliabili¬ 
ty, 314); Karll-ili was added later, perhaps in 957/ 
1550, when Turghud Re’is [g.».], entering Ottoman 
service, was appointed its sandiak-begi (see Aziz 
Samih liter, $imalt Afrika’da Tiirkler, ii, Istanbul 
1937 , *89 and 194, discussing Pefevi [i, 346-7] and 
blSdidji Khalifa. Tuhfat al-kibar [Istanbul 1329, 67- 

8] ); it certainly figures among the sandiaks of this 
eydlet in the nth/i7th century, e.g., apud c Ayn-i C A 1 I, 
ca. 1018/1609 ( JA, ser. 6, xv (1870), 266); Ko£I Beg, 
ca. 1050/1640 (ed. A. K. Aksiit, Istanbul 1939, no); 
and Hadjdji Khalifa, ca. 1056/1656 ( Tuhfat al-kibar, 
147; his inclusion of Karll-ili in “Rumeli” in the 
Djihanniim 5 is an anomaly: he was perhaps here 
using a list of the ioth/i6th century, see lA, art. 
Rumeli, col. 772b). 

Hadjdji Khalifa (J. von Hammer, Rumeli und 
Bosna, Vienna 1812, 127-9) names seven katfa* s: 
Prdveza (an error?), Aya Mavra, V6nitsa, Angeld- 
kastron, Xerbmeron, V 41 tos and Vrakhdrion. Evliya 
Celebi travelled through the region in 1081/1670. 
His itinerary is not easy to follow. He names six 
ka 4 dH (omitting Prdveza) (viii, 626). The eastern 
boundary of the sandfak (p. 623) is the Yilan Cayl 
= R. Phldharis/Evinos. He describes further the 
townships of “Zeban” (Zapandi), “B.hur” (Bokh6ri, 
Hypokhorion), Mesoldnghi, Anatolikd = Etolikdn, 
and "Kalive” (Kalivia). 

Aya Mavra and Vonitsa, falling to Morosini in 
1095/1684, were ceded to Venice by the Treaty of 
Karlowitz (Karlof£a [?.«.], 1110/1699) (see further, 
for the history of the Ionian Islands, yedi adalar). 
At the end of the 18th century, Karll-ili came under 
the sway of C A 1 I Pasha Tependelenli [g.v.]. In the very 
first weeks of the War of Greek Independence (1821- 

9) , Mesoldnghi and Vrakbdri had joined the revolt, 
and the district was the scene of much fighting. The 
northern frontier of the new kingdom, as finally 
drawn (1832), left all Karli-Ili to Greece. 

Bibliography. W. Miller, The Latins in the 
Levant, London 1908 (repr. 1964), index, s.v. 
Tocco; Fr. Babinger, Beitrdge zur Geschichte von 
Qarly-eli vornehmlich aus osmanischen Quellen, in 
Etg (ivif)(iT)V Err. Aa|i7tpou, i, Athens 1933, i 4»9 
(= Aufsdtze und Abhandlungen .... i, Munich 
1962, 370-7) (on members of the Tocco family in 
Ottoman service); PIri Re’Is, Kitabi Bahriye, 
Istanbul 1935, 317-24; Ewliya Celebi, Seydftatnd- 
me, viii, Istanbul 1928, 620-37; I. G. Giannopoulou, 
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'H 7cept^)YT]<nq too ’E(JXta T<jeXe(ztr 5 ) ava ■rijv 
Exepe&v 'EXXaSa in 'ETtex-qplq 'Exatpetaq 
ExepeoeXXaStxoiv MeXexcov, ii (1969), 139-98, 
esp. 182-92; idem, 'H StotxrjxiXT) ipyavaHjit; 
t 5 )<; Exepeaq 'EXXaSoq xaxa x^v Toupxoxpa- 
xtav (1393-1821), Athens 1971, esp. pp. 73-89, 
with further references; F. C. H. L. Pouqueville, 
Voyage de la Grice 1 , Paris 1826-7, iii, 438 ff.; J. 

C. Hobhouse, A journey through Albania . . A, 
London 1813, i, 193-211; W. M. Leake, Travels 
in Northern Greece, London 1835 (repr. 1967), 
i, 106-75, >i>, 488-578, iv, 1-43; D. Urquhart, The 
spirit of the East, London 1838, i, 45 ff.; Grice 
(Guides-Joanne, Hachette), Paris 1911, 321-5. 

(V. L. Manage) 

J£ARI/ 0 FCA (in modern Turkish, Karlofja; 
Carlowicz in common western usage), a town, now 
Sremski Karlovci, in northern Yugoslavia. It 
lies close to the Danube on the northern slopes of the 
FruSka Gora in Sirmium (Serbo-Croat Srem, Ottoman 
Sirem), 45‘h miles by rail north-west of Belgrade. 

It has a population (1961 est.) of 6,390. 

The first notice is of A.D. 1308, when it was 
known as Karon. In the later middle ages under 
Hungarian rule—its castle (kal'-a) was, as the seven¬ 
teenth-century Ottoman traveller Ewliya CelebI 
pointed out, the work of the kings of Hungary—- 
EarloKa came under Ottoman rule in Sha'ban 927/ j 
July 1521, in the course of the campaign which 
culminated in the conquest of Belgrade. Its reduction 
was the work of the Bosnian ghazis under the future 
beglerbegi of Belgrade, Yaljya Pasha-zade Kuciik 
Ball Beg (F. Tauer (ed.), Histoire de la campagne du 
Sultan Suleyman i er contre Belgrade en i$3i, Prague 
1924, 47, n. 152; cf. Ferldun, MunsheVdt 1 , i, 508-10). 

In Ottoman sources, the encountered forms of the 
name are: in a late ioth/i6th century defter-i mufas- 
fal, Karlovci/ KarlScSI (? = Hung. Karldcza); in the 
mid-nth/i7th century, Karlofia; by the early 12th/ 
18th century (Rashid), Karlovlie (this last form 
perhaps reflecting the by then current Austrian (i.e. 
German) usage of Karlowitz). 

Under Ottoman rule, Karlofia came initially under 
the authority of the beglerbegi of Belgrade; later, 
after the conquest of Budin and the formation of that 
eyalet (948/1541), Karlofia became and remained 
subject to that place. Within the sandjatt of Sirem it 
formed a niydba of the kadd 1 of Varadin (Peterwar- 
dein). In the later ioth/i6th century, according to a 
defter-i mufafpal from the reign of Selim II (B. 
McGowan (ed.), Defter-i Liwa-i Sirem, unpubl. 
Columbia Ph.D. thesis, 1967, 241-9 [= text, ff. 65V- 
68r]), Karlofia possessed the largest Christian popu¬ 
lation in the sandjafr. Within the five quarters of the 
town was a civilian population of 487 households, all 
Christian. By the time Ewliya CelebI visited Karlofca 
the population was partly Christian and partly 
Muslim. The collection of the kharadj and bddj-i bazar 
taxes was in the hands of Ottoman officials from 
Budin; the kafa contained a garrison of about fifty 
officers and men. 

Karlofia’s subsequent fate, and its sole claim to 
historical significance, were both determined by the 
course of the war of 1094-1110/1683-99 between the 
Ottoman Empire and Austria and her allies—-Poland, 
Venice, and, belatedly, Russia—of the Sacra Liga. 
After the Ottoman defeat at MohAcz (1687), Karlofia 
passed under Austrian rule. Its historical significance, 
however, lies in its almost fortuitous selection as 
the site for the diplomatic gathering generally known 
as the Congress of Carlowicz which assembled there 
in October 1698 and by the end of January 1699 had 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV 


brought laboriously to birth a series of agreements 
regulating the territorial and other adjustments 
consequent upon the war. 

Within the limits of this article no extensive treat¬ 
ment of the Congress of Carlowicz can be attempted. 
Lacking as we do not only a corpus of documents for 
the congress and for its essential diplomatic "pre¬ 
history”, but even a satisfactory edition of the 
Turkish and Latin or Italian texts of the treaties 
themselves, recent attempts to place the Ottoman 
side of the congress proceedings on a more secure 
basis must be regarded as (in some ways) provisional. 
Some general remarks concerning the significance of 
the settlement may however be made. 

Congress diplomacy, which had evolved rapidly in 
Europe after the end of the Thirty Years’ War (1648) 
was for the first time applied to a settlement involving 
an Islamic state. Thus was brought about the simul¬ 
taneous culmination and incipient erosion of the 
Islamic concepts of dar al-Islam and dar al-harb 
which had determined in large measure the settlement 
of, e.g. previous conflicts between the Ottomans and 
the Austrian Hapsburgs. With the unwilling Ottoman 
acceptance of (a) diplomatic mediation ( tawassuf) by 
the representatives at the Porte of England (Lord 
Paget) and the United Provinces (Colyer) and (b) the 
provisions in the treaties for a demarcated frontier, 
the assumptions which had hitherto determined the 
Ottoman state’s relations with the lands of dar al-barb 
were no longer tenable, and the military and diplo¬ 
matic balance for the first time tipped steeply against 
them. 

The Ottoman negotiators at Carlowicz—the raHs 
ul-kuttdb Rami Mebmed Efendi and the chief drago¬ 
man Alexander Mavrocordato—were well aware of 
this long before the congress opened; indeed, there is 
much to recommend the view that the real transfor¬ 
mation of Ottoman attitudes took place in a series of 
secret negotiations between c Amudja-zade Husayn 
Kopriilu, the Ottoman grand vizier, and the Austrian 
chancellor, Kinsky, with Mavrocordato and Paget 
serving as intermediaries, during the latter part of 
1697 and the early months of 1698. The basis for the 
settlement which was then worked out was that of 
uti possidetisj Q ala hdlihi, i.e. that each side should 
hold what it possessed at the conclusion of hostilities. 
Ottoman diplomatic objectives, which went some way 
beyond the strict application of this principle, were 
to be achieved only in part at the congress, despite 
skilful diplomacy by Rami Mebmed Efendi and 
Mavrocordato. The Ottomans failed to obtain the 
evacuation by Austria of Transylvania and its 
restoration to the rather ambiguous status which it 
had enjoyed before 1683, but were able to maintain 
their authority over the strategic salient of Temesh- 
var (Timisoara) as far as the Muresh and Tisa rivers. 
They were also able to hold the immediate hinterland 
of Belgrade in Sirmium and to retain a foothold in 
Slavonia and Croatia. Conversely, against Poland the 
Ottomans were obliged to relinquish the strong 
fortress of Kamanice, which had never surrendered, 
and thus lost control of Podolia in exchange for 
Polish abandonment of claims to Moldavia. No 
permanent settlement with Russia was reached at 
Carlowicz: a truce for two years was regularised at 
Istanbul in 1112/1701. The latter stages of the 
congress were mostly taken up with the imposition of 
terms on Venice, the weakest of the Sacra Liga powers, 
who was in the end forced to give up her conquests 
north of the Morea. 

No conclusive assessment of the Carlowicz settle¬ 
ment should yet be attempted. Diplomatically it was 

4 * 
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perhaps less of a defeat for the Ottoman Empire than 
has been commonly accepted, and the Ottomans were 
able to withdraw from a disastrous war with their 
pride, if not their territories, intact. Within governing 
circles of the Empire the settlement nonetheless was 
to generate considerable opposition, particularly from 
military elements, and it is probably in these internal 
repercussions, leading up to the Edime Incident of 
1115/1703, as much as in the actual territorial ad¬ 
justments, that its significance lies. 

Bibliography : Ewliyi Celebi, Seydhatname, vii 
(Istanbul 1928), 144-5. Mehmed Rashid, Ta'rikhf 
(Istanbul 1282), ii, 415-74 (texts of treaties at 
pp. 449-73; western-language versions were pub¬ 
lished in Flugschriften soon after the conclusion of 
the congress, in Vienna, Venice and elsewhere; 
cf. also R. Knolles, The Generali Historic of the 
Turkes *, iii, London 1700, ad finetn, for the first 
English edition of the treaties). For important 
Ottoman works still in MS. form, cf. the references 
given in the article by t. Parmaksizoglu, s.v. 
Karloffa, in lA. The account by J. von Hammer, 
GOR, vi (Pest, 1828), 636-78, is based in part on 
these, and is still useful on that account. The studies 
on the Congress of Carlowicz by Popovic (1893) 
and Munson (1940) are now superseded; the results 
of recent research by R. A. Abou-El-Haj are to be 
found in his unpublished Ph.D. dissertation 
(Princeton 1963) and in articles in JAOS, lxxxvii/4 
(1967) and lxxxix/3 (1963), and Islam, li/i (1974). 

(C. J. Heywood) 

KARLUK, early Arabic form Kharlukh, Persian 
Khallukh (whence frequent confusion in the sources 
with the Khaladj (?.«.], Chinese Ko-lo-lu (north¬ 
western Middle Chinese ♦K&r-I 4 -Iuk), a Turkish 
tribal group in Central Asia. They were origi¬ 
nally a small federation of three tribes (whence the 
name given to them in the Uyghur Shine-usu inscrip¬ 
tion ca. 760 of U6 Karllk; the Hudud al-’dlam, 98, on 
the other hand, mentions seven tribes of the Karluk), 
and comparatively unimportant. Their paramount 
chief never bore the title of khaghan or khan, but in 
the 7th and 8th centuries had that of llteber (perhaps 
“possessor of a land or people”), one of only moderate 
rank (see A. Bombaci, On the ancient Turkic title 
Eltdbdr, in Proceedings of the IXth meeting of the 
Permanent International Altaistic Conference, Naples 
1970, 24, 57-8), and Kashghari does not mention 
them amongst the twenty Turkish tribes listed in the 
introduction of the Diwan lughat al-turk (tr. Atalay, 
i, 28). KJshgharI does, however, mention the Karluk 
in connection with certain Turkish words or phrases, 
and defines them as a nomadic tribe, distinct from 
the Oghuz, but, like them, counted as Turkmen (tr. 
i, 473 , cf. Barthold, Four studies on the history of 
Central Asia, iii, A history of the Turkman people, 78). 

Our first information on the Karluk comes from 
Chinese sources, which mention them as having been 
subjugated by the Western T’u-chiieh or Turks ca. 
640-50. At this time they were a pastoraiist people 
located on the upper reaches of the Irtysh River and 
north of the T’ien Shan. In the early years of the 
8th century they passed under the control of the 
Eastern T’u-chiieh empire, and the Orkhon inscrip¬ 
tions mention the rebellion of the Karluk against the 
Khaghan in 711-14 (see Sir Gerard Clauson and E. 
Tryjarski, The inscription at Ikhe Khushotu, in RO, 
xxxiv/i (1971), 27-8, 29). The Karluk took part with 
the Basmll and Uyghur in the general upheaval which 
brought about the disintegration of the Eastern T’u- 
chiieh empire (743-5), but were in turn defeated by 
the Uyghur and compelled to move westwards to¬ 


wards Transoxania (on all these events, see E. 
Chavaanes, Documents sur les Tou-kiue (Turcs) 
Occidentaux, St. Petersburg 1900; Liu Mau-tsai, Die 
chinesische Nachrichten zur Geschichte der Ost-Tiirken 
(T’u-kiie), Wiesbaden 1958; L. N. Gumilev, Drevnie 
Tyurki, Moscow 1957; j. R. Hamilton, Les Ouigours 
d I'tpoque des Cinq Dynasties, Paris 1955). 

They now come within the orbit of Muslim writers. 
According to Istakhrl. 290, the boundary between the 
Karluk and the Oghuz was the region of Isfidjab on 
the middle Syr Darya, and the Hudud al-’dlam (372/ 
982), 97, cf. Map v, 279, places them south of the 
Issik-Kol, i.e., on the southern fringes of the Semi¬ 
redye. Their ruler now appears in Muslim sources 
with the title of yabghu (Arabic form diabbuya, 
probably reflecting a western Turkish dialectical 
pronunciation of the word), adopted equally by the 
chief of the Oghuz [see ohuzz]. There were also Karluk 
who had penetrated southwestwards into the upper 
Oxus basin and 'J'ukharistan, where Arabic sources 
mention them in connection with the Arab campaigns 
against the epigoni of the Hephthalites in this region; 
the prince of the Karluk here also bore the title of 
yabghu. 

These Karluk on the northern fringes of Trans¬ 
oxania were long a refuge for political and religious 
dissidents and refugees fleeing before the Arab 
advance into Central Asia; thus the Yabghu, together 
with the local Soghdians and the ruler of Tibet, sup¬ 
ported the rebellious Arab governor in Samarkand, 
Rafi c b. Layth, against the Caliph Harun al-Rashld. 
Such contacts, however, probably disposed the 
Karluk to reception of the Islamic faith and culture, 
whereas the more westerly Oghuz remained at a 
perceptibly lower cultural level. The campaign of the 
SSmanid Amir Isma'il b. Ahmad [g.r.] against Talas 
in 280/893 struck into the heart of their lands, and 
commercial and religious penetration must have 
followed; the geographers of the 4th/ioth century 
mention the existence of mosques in several towns 
east of Talas. The comparatively advanced state of 
the karluk at this time is reflected in the statement 
of the Hudud al-’-alam that they were a pleasant- 
natured people, near to civilized folk in their living 
standards; the same source describes several of their 
settlements in the southern part of the Semireiye 
where some of the Karluk practiced agriculture and 
whither merchants resorted (97-8, 286 ff.). 

The royal family of the Karakhanides. who put an 
end to the Samanid amirate in Transoxania at the 
close of the 4th/ioth century and divided its lands 
with the Ghaznavids, may conceivably have sprung 
from the Karluk (this thesis is maintained by O. 
Pritsak, Von den Karluk zu den Karachaniden, in 
ZDMG, ci (1951), 270-300); but equally possible 
candidates are such groups as the Cigil, Yaghma, 
Turgesh, etc., and it is strange that Kashghari, who 
sprang from the Karakhanid milieu, does not mention 
a Karluk origin for the dynasty [see ilek-khansI. 
Some Karluk tribesmen certainly remained as a 
nomadic tribal group within the Karakhanid domin¬ 
ions, for in the 6th/i2th century we hear of tension 
between them and the Karakhanid khans: it was the 
pretext of help for the Karluk at odds with Caghrl 
Khan of Samarkand which enabled the Kh w arazm- 
Shah II Arslan to invade Transoxania in 553/1x58 
(see Djuwaynl-Boyle, i, 288-9; Bosworth, in Cam¬ 
bridge history of Iran, v, 148-9, 187-8). 

At the opening of the 7th/i3th century there were 
Karluk rulers in the region to the north of the Iii 
River and eastwards from their earlier centre in the 
southern Semireiye, e.g., in Almallgh and Kay a Ugh. 
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where these Khans were under the suzerainty of the 
Kara Khitav [q.v.] (Djuwaynl-Boyle, i, 74-51 Bar¬ 
thold, Four studies ... i. History of the Semirechyi, 
103-4). Karlulf tribal contingents joined the army of 
Cingiz-Khan in 616/1219 and took part in the invasion 
of Transoxania, but after the Mongol period, the 
name of the KnrluV becomes less frequent in the 
history of Central Asia, without ever disappearing 
completely. Thus the Ta'rikh-i Rashtdi of Mirza 
Muhammad Haydar Dughlat, tr. Elias and Ross, 309, 
mentions a commander ( sirdar) of the Karluk tribe in 
Transoxania involved in warfare of the early 9th/i5th 
century. At the present time, various Turkish groups 
of northeastern Afghanistan, in the regions of 
Badakhshan and Kattaghan, call themselves Kaluk 
or Karluk; see G. Jarring, On the distribution of Turk 
tribes in Afghanistan, an attempt at a preliminary 
classification, in Lunds Universitets Arsskrift, N.F. 
xxxv/4 (Lund-Leipzig 1939), 71-3 and index. 

Bibliography: In addition to works cited 
above, see Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol 
invasion *, index; idem, Histoire des Turcs d'Asie 
Centrale, chs. iii-v; Bosworth, The Turks in the 
Islamic lands up to the mid-nth century, in PhTF, 
iii, Wiesbaden 1970; lA art. Karluklar (Rahmeti 
Arat). The information of the Islamic geographers 
is utilized in Minorsky’s copious commentary to 
the section on the Karluk in tfudud al- c dlam, 97-8, 
286-97. (C. E. Bosworth) 

KARM(A.), the vine.Toone who knows the offic¬ 
ial attitude of Islam towards wine [see khamr], the 
vitality of the cultivation of the vine in the majority 
of mediaeval Muslim countries may appear para¬ 
doxical. Nevertheless, it is incontestable, and is 
explained by the force of tradition in some countries 
where the vine has long been established, by the 
multiple uses of the grape (fresh fruit, dried raisin, 
vinegar, pharmaceutical uses, the lees as fertilizer, 
etc.), by the survival of non-Muslim communities, 
and also by the laxity of many Muslims themselves. 
This vitality is attested in particular, perhaps due to 
the written tradition, by the very considerable and 
exceptional place that the Muslim agronomists accord 
to the vine in comparison with the other species 
studied, from the easterner Ibn Waljshiyya or the 
Calendar of Cordova to the Andalusians of the 5th/i ith 
and the 6th/i2th centuries, to whom we owe the 
essential part of that which will be summarized below. 
Their knowledge resulted from the combination of the 
data of the ancient authors, rediscovered and assim¬ 
ilated (with, in Spain, Junius = Columella added to 
the sources known in the Orient) with the intensive 
day-to-day experience constantly renewed. 

To summarize this knowledge is difficult, since 
one of the principal characteristics of the cultivation 
methods described is precisely the meticulousness 
of their application and the multiplicity of the 
methods followed. Nevertheless, it appears generally 
that the vines cultivated, more numerous than in our 
days and transported by the Arabs from one end of 
their conquered lands to the other, did not remain 
stabilized and were the object of experiments of 
selection and acclimatization that we know partic¬ 
ularly with regard to Spain (between the plain and 
the mountain, for example), but that were also 
tested in the East, where Ibn al-Fayh (BOA, 125) 
and the Persian agronomists of the Mongol period in 
particular preserve for us the names of various kinds 
of vines. The vegetative cycle of each vine-plant 
being different, the agronomists, applying the 
principle of the complementary nature of a defect and 
a quality (such as adaptation to dryness or humidity, 


etc.) mainly made use of the diversities of the climates 
and soils of the Mediterranean zone and the Near 
East. 

Some systems of cultivation predominate in the 
Andalusian treatises: (a) The low vine, planted in 
holes or trenches (recommended, but little practised) 
about 1.40 m. apart, supported or in low clumps, 
thinned out very little in order to protect the grape 
against the sun: a method of cultivation reserved for 
warm sites; (b) The climbing vine, classical in the 
Mediterranean region, where the creeper was used 
as support for the fruit trees with shallow roots, 
whose height had to be controlled so that they did 
not injure the vine; in contradiction to the ancients, 
the Andalusians rejected the intercalary cultivation 
that exhausts the vine, and especially the association 
of the vine and the fig-tree. The best soils were 
alluvial, humid, but not saturated, according to the 
westerners, and also sandy according to Ibn Wabsiy- 
ya, but one might also make use of the rich soils for 
the species that derive nourishment easily; the 
principle of complementarity took the place of the 
modern idea of forced cultivation. The choice of sites 
was adapted to the vines’ wants; slopes and hillsides 
for the low vines, valleys and plains for the climbing 
ones, mountains in order to test the quality of a vine- 
plant; it was banned from the marshlands, sources of 
the vine’s diseases. The preparatory work was a deep 
tillage with the spade, with trenches larger than the 
furrows of tillage in the earth of mediocre quality 
and holes for the good localities with a depth of at 
least 2 cubits (almost a metre) for protection against 
the sun. The surface work of the end of the first 
year was a loosening with the pruning knife to spare 
the roots, those nearest to the surface meanwhile 
being cut back to strengthen the deepest. 

Reproduction in the nurseries was done in the 
form of taking cuttings, layering ( takbis ) and sowing 
in a manner conforming to the practices of our days. 
The stratification was systematic. As for the shoots, 
cuttings and layered branches, it is often pointed out 
that they should not be planted together in the same 
hole, which proves that it was done. Most authors 
agree in recommending planting in spring, although 
the early species might be planted in autumn (hesita¬ 
tions that one would still encounter today); the 
Egyptian fiscal treatises speak of planting in Feb¬ 
ruary or March. The vinestocks, once tested for three 
years in very poor soil, they were transplanted in the 
vineyard chosen to receive them. 

Well spread out fertilization was especially neces¬ 
sary in the planting and pruning, above all when 
vines were made to follow another vegetable insuf¬ 
ficiently treated with animal manure, usual in the 
Middle Ages; it was reduced to a powder, and, 
according to an Aristotelian principle, the ashes of the 
stems of the plant itself were preferred; this pref¬ 
erence for dry fertilizer is a particularly modern 
aspect of Andalusian viticulture. Irrigation depended 
on the climate, the soil and the plant chosen; watering 
by hand was frequently carried out in order to 
proportion better the quantity of water needed to 
obtain really syrupy and not-too-full grapes. 

Among the measures taken to increase the vine’s 
productivity, pruning (sabr) was the principle prac¬ 
tised in winter with the iron pruning knife ( mindful) 
already described by Columella; the aim was to draw 
the sap towards the best developed wood. Grafting, 
already known to the ancients, was the subject of 
descriptions and experiments infinitely more varied 
among the Muslim agronomists. Everything was 
taken into consideration, form and colour of the 
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grape, the syrupiness of the juice, the early or late 
quality of the vine-plant, the degree of alcohol, etc. 
In order to improve the species for the achievement of 
precise needs, fantastic means were sometimes 
adopted (e.g., grafting the vine on the olive-tree). On 
the technical level it was grafting by terebration 
(ta(d c ama according to Ibn Hadjdjadj cited by Ibn 
al-'Awwam). 

Like today, the protection of the vine against 
diseases and bad weather distressed the vine-grower, 
who was impotent before the scourge. More than the 
Romans, the Andalusians feared the proximity of the 
sea and, with good reason, drizzle. The symptoms 
of diseases, very exactly described by Ibn Wahshivva. 
correspond to anthracosa, rust and jaundice; the 
remedy prescribed drew its inspiration from the 
curative panacea, namely a mixture of oil, wine and 
water applied to the stock of the exposed level; Ibn 
Hadjdjadj added straw there, which moreover pro¬ 
tected against frosts. 

Without our being able to furnish for all the Mus¬ 
lim countries the same precise details as for Spain 
and 'Irak, we can assert, thanks especially to the 
geographers’ information, the presence almost every¬ 
where of the vine, at least until the nomad invasions 
of the later Middle Ages, and often later; in Arabia, 
Mesopotamia, Iran, Central Asia, Syria, Egypt; in 
the Mongol period, Mustawfi Kazwlnl was still to see 
in Turkish Asia Minor the vines inherited from the 
Armenians and Greeks. The princely courts never had 
difficulty in providing wine, and the poets who used 
to sing of it must have had some acquaintance other 
than theoretical. The Crusaders must have developed 
the vine on the Syrian coast. There is no doubt, how¬ 
ever, that the vine declined at the end of the Middle 
Ages, as much through the growth of strictness and 
conversions as through the interference of nomads. 
On the other hand, without it being possible here to 
make more than one passing allusion, it is known 
that the conditions of European colonization and 
international modern commerce led in certain Muslim 
lands, in particular in North Africa, to the develop¬ 
ment of new vineyards on some almost completely 
new bases, whose monocultural character, often 
excessive, in its turn presents some difficult problems 
of readaptation today. 

Bibliography. Ibn Wabshiyya, al-Filaha al- 
nabafiyya (uned., see ibn wahshiyya; the Egyp¬ 
tian sources analysed by Miller-Wodarg, in Islam 
(1953); on Andalusian agronomy see filaha, ii; 
the vine is dealt with by Ibn Wafid, Spanish tr. 
and ed. Mill 4 s-Vallicrosa, in al-Andalus, viii (1943), 
281-332; Ibn Bas? 51 , Spanish tr. by idem, in al- 
Andalus, xiii (1948), 397-430; Abu ’ 1 -Khayr al- 
Ishblll, MS. Paris B.N. 4764, fols. 64 ff.; Ibn al- 
'Awwam, ed. Bianquieri (mediocre edn.), Madrid 
1802, French tr. Clement-Mullet, Paris 1864-7, 
chs. ii (fertilizing), vii (tillage), ix (pruning), xiv 
(diseases), xvi (preservation), (See Lucie Bolens, 
Les mithodes culturales au Moyen Age d'apres les 
traitls d'agronomie andalous, Genfeve 1974-) a "d 
pharmacological and botanical works, such as the 
Calendrier de Cordoue, new ed. and French tr. Ch. 
Pellat, Leiden 1961. See also passim the principal 
Arab geographers, Ibn Djubayr, etc. Among the 
modern works, see the general ones on the principal 
countries, such as, for Spain, that of L6vi-Proven- 
pal, for the Maghrib those of Brunschvig and Idris, 
for Iran that of Spuler, and the chapter of Petru- 
shevsky in Cambridge History of Iran, v. For 
non-Hispanic Muslim agronomy, see Cl. Cahen, in 
JESHO, 1971. (L. Bolens and Cl. Cahen) 


R ARM ATI, pl. Karami(a, name given to the 
adherents of a branch of the Isma'Iliyya 
[g.v.]. Originally it is generally reported to have 
referred to the followers of Hamdan Rarmat [}.».], 
an Isma'ill leader in the sawad of al-Kufa, whose 
surname Karma( (also Karmatuya) is variously 
explained in the sources as meaning short-legged or 
red-eyed. It is to be noted, however, that the Imaml 
scholar al-FacJl b. ShSdhan of NaysSbiir, who died 
in 260/873-4, already wrote a refutation of the 
Kararni(a ( al-Radd c ala 'l-Karamifa). Thus either the 
missionary activity of IJamdan must have commen¬ 
ced long before the year 261/874-5 or 264/877-8, which 
the sources give as the date of its beginning, or his 
surname was itself derived from the name of the 
sect. The movement directed by Hamdan was, in 
any case, merely part of the general Isma'ill move¬ 
ment of his time whose leadership he recognized. 
After Hamdan’s revolt against the leadership in 286/ 
899 and his subsequent disappearance, the term 
Raramita was generally used for those Isma'ill groups 
which joined this revolt and consequently refused to 
recognize the claims of the Fatimid caliphs to the 
imamate. Sometimes it was pejoratively applied also 
to the Isma'Tlis supporting the Fatimid imamate. The 
present article, however, will deal only with the 
history of the former groups and their relationship 
with the Fatimid Isma'ill movement. 

From the schism until ca. 300/913. The 
split of the movement in 286/899 left the Isma'ill 
communities which repudiated the claim of 'Ubayd 
Allah, the later Fatimid Caliph al-Mahdi, to the 
imamate without united leadership and in a doctrinal 
crisis. In Mesopotamia Hamdan and his chief as¬ 
sistant 'Abdan [q.v.] discontinued all missionary 
activity. 'Abdan was consequently murdered by 
another dd't, Zikrawayh [q.v.], at the instigation of a 
relative of 'Ubayd Allah residing in al-Jalikan. 
Zikrawayh, threatened with revenge by the followers 
of 'Abdan, had to go into hiding. In 289/902 he sent 
his son al-Husayn (or al-Hasan), known as the Sahib 
al-Shama, to the Syrian desert in order to convert the 
Banu Kalb. Al-Husayn succeeded in winning the 
support of the clan of Banu ’l-'Ulay? and some of 
the Banu ’l-Ajbagh, who adopted the religious name 
al-Fatimiyyun. He was joined then by the Sahib al- 
Naha, who according to the account of al-Tabari was 
al-Husayn’s brother Yabya, while according to the 
account of the sharif Akhu Mubsin, he was the 
aforementioned relative of 'Ubayd Allah. The Sahib 
al-N&ha assumed the leadership, claiming to be a 
descendant of Muhammad b. Isma'Il. After he was 
killed during a lengthy, unsuccessful siege of Damas¬ 
cus in Sha'ban 290/July 903, the Sahib al-Shama 
succeeded him as the leader. He, too, claimed to be 
a descendant of Muhammad b. Isma'Il and assumed 
the titles Amir al-mu^minin and al-Mahdi. After 
vainly attacking Aleppo he occupied Him?, Hamat, 
Ma'arrat al-Nu'man, Ba'labakk, and Salamiyya, the 
former residence of the leaders of the Isma'ill move¬ 
ment, where he ordered a general slaughter of the 
Hashimls and other inhabitants. According to a 
Fatimid Isma'ill source, he had at first tried to lure 
'Ubayd Allah, who had left Salamiyya earlier in fear 
of the Karmatls, to return and assume the leadership. 
When his attempts failed, he pillaged 'Ubayd Allah’s 
palace in Salamiyya and killed all members of his 
family and his household who had remained there. 
After a severe defeat, the Sahib al-Shama left his 
followers and tried to reach Mesopotamia, but was 
captured and executed in Baghdad in RabI' I 391/ 
Jan. 904. In 293/906 Zikrawayh sent another ddH, 
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known as Abu Ghanim Na?r, to his followers among 
the Banil Kalb. They sacked BujrS and Adhri'at. 
again attacked Damascus, pillaged Tabariyya and 
the suburbs of Hit. In Ramadan 293/July 906 Na§r 
was killed by some of his supporters who wanted to 
gain amnesty from the government. Zikrawayh now 
sent another messenger to his remaining supporters 
announcing to them that the day of triumph and 
of his personal appearance was near. Joined by 
Zikrawayh’s supporters in the sawad, they entered 
al-Kufa in a surprise attack, but were driven out 
again. In Dhu ' 1 -bidjdja 293/Oct. 906, Zikrawayh 
came forth from his hiding place in al-Sawwan near 
al-Kadisiyya. They defeated an ‘Abbasid army and 
overwhelmed the caravans of Khurasanian and 
western Persian pilgrims on their return from Mecca 
killing most of the pilgrims. In Rabi' I 294/Jan. 907 
Zikrawayh was wounded and captured in a battle and 
died a few days later. Many of his supporters were 
rounded up and executed. The Karmatl revolts in 
Syria came to an end. Some of Zikrawayh’s followers 
in the Sawad denied his death and expected his return. 
In 295/907-8 a ddH, Abu Hatim al-Zutti, was active 
among the Karmatls in the Sawad. He forbade them 
to eat certain vegetables and to slaughter animals. 
His followers were therefore named Bakliyya [?.!).], a 
nickname which was subsequently applied to the Kar¬ 
matls in the Sawad in general. Most of the Karmatis 
there clung to their earlier belief that Muhammad 
b. lama'll was alive and would return as the Mahdi. 

In al-Babrayn, Abu Sa'id al-Djannabl [q.v.], sent 
by Hamdan and 'Abdan, had begun his career in 273/ 
886-7 long before the schism. After the murder of 
‘Abdan he sided with the rebels against ‘Ubayd 
Allah and killed Abu Zakariyya 1 al-Zamaml, a ddH 
with whom he had previously cooperated. Abu 
Zakariyya 1 had been sent before him, probably by 
Ibn Hawshab, the ddH in the Yaman (the nisba al- 
Zamaml seems to refer to Zamam, a market town in 
La'a where Ibn Hawshab first resided), and like Ibn 
Hawshab remained loyal to the Fatimids. According 
to the 'Abd al-Djabbar, Abu Sa'id, after killing 
Abu Zakariyya 1 claimed to represent the Mahdi 
Muhammad b. 'Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. al- 
Hanafiyya, who would appear in the year 300/912-3. 

In the Yaman the two da c is, Ibn Hawshab [see 
mansur al-yaman] and ‘All b. al-Fadl, working 
separately in the region of Diabal Maswar and in the 
Bilad Yafi', at first remained faithful to 'Ubayd 
Allah, though the loyalty of Ibn al-Fadl was not 
above suspicion and his relations with Ibn Hawshab, 
the senior ddH, were at times strained. As both 
endeavoured to expand their territories, Ibn al-Fadl 
proved more successful. After reoccupying San'a 1 in 
Ramadan 299/May 912 he repudiated his allegiance 
to the Fatimid caliph, abolished the sharia, and 
claimed to be the Mahdi. Rejecting the reproaches of 
Ibn Hawshab he demanded the latter’s submission 
and besieged him on the Djabal Maswar for eight 
months. The siege ended in failure, though Ibn 
Hawshab was forced to surrender one of his sons to 
Ibn al-Fadl as a hostage. Ibn al-Fadl then turned 
§an‘ 5 5 over to the Ya'furid As'ad b. Abl Ya'fur, who 
recognized his suzerainty, and returned to his resi¬ 
dence in al-Mudhaykhira. After his death in RabI' 
II 303/Oct. 915 his son al-Fa’fa 1 (?) succeeded him 
and killed many of his associates. As'ad b. Abl Ya'fur 
revolted and took al-Mudhaykhira after a long siege 
in Radjab 304/Jan. 917. Four months later he ordered 
the execution of al-Fa’fa 1 and other Karmatl leaders 
and sent their heads to Baghdad, thus extinguishing 
the movement of Ibn al-Fadl. 


In the area of al-Rayy, the Isma'IH community, 
known locally after its first ddH Khalaf al-Halladj 
as Khalafiyya, was well established before the split. 
Circumstantial evidence indicates that it did not 
recognize the imamate of ‘Ubayd Allah and continued 
to expect the return of Muljammad b. Isma'Il as the 
Ka’im. The ddH Ghiyath, after engaging in disputa¬ 
tions with the Sunnis, was forced to flee to Khurasan, 
probably during the last decade of the 3rd century/ 
903-13. There he predicted the coming of the Mahdi 
at a certain date. As the date passed without the 
prediction having come true, Ghiyath, who had 
returned to al-Rayy, lost the support of his followers 
and disappeared soon afterwards. 

Information about the early Isma'IH movement in 
Khurasan and Transoxania is extremely fragmentary. 
Anti-Isma'ill sources state that the first two ddH s 
there were sent successively by ‘Ubayd Allah after 
his rise to power in the Maghrib in 297/909 and were 
active in Naysabur. Yet there is evidence that 
Isma'IH activity was important in eastern Persia from 
an early date. The fact that the Imami al-Fadl b. 
Shadhan in Naysabur found it necessary to write a 
refutation of the Karamita may indicate their 
presence there before 260/874. At the time of the split 
al-TSlikan was a centre of Isma'IH propaganda from 
where ddHs were sent to other eastern regions. A 
notice of the Imami author Sa'd b. ‘Abd Allah al- 
Kumml writing ca. 290/903 indicates that at this time 
'Ubayd Allah’s doctrine, which traced the imamate 
after Dja'far al-Sadik through his son ‘Abd Allah, 
rather than Isma'Il, had numerous adherents in 
Khurasan. On the other hand, Ghiyath, the ddH of 
al-Rayy upholding Karmatl doctrine, during his stay 
in Khurasan converted the amir al-Husayn b. 'All 
al-MarwazI in Marw al-Rudh. As a result, Isma'ilism 
spread throughout the provinces of al-Talikan, 
Maymana, Harat, Ghardiistan. and al-GhQr, where 
the amir al-Husayn was powerful. It is thus likely 
that both Fatimid and Karmatl Isma'ilism were 
strongly represented in eastern Persia during this 
period. 

From ca. 300/913 to the accession of the 
Fatimid caliph al-Mu'izz (341/953). In the 
first decade of the 4th century/912-23 the Karmatl 
movement appears to have regained its ideological 
unity which prepared it for the great outburst of 
activity during the following decade. An important 
role in this process was played by the Kildb al-mahsul 
of the Transoxanian ddH al-Nasafl [?.».], which 
introduced a Neoplatonic cosmology into Isma'IH 
gnosis and reaffirmed the imamate of Muhammad b. 
Isma'Il, who was to return as the Mahdi. The book 
evidently soon gained wide acceptance in Karmatl 
circles. Equally important was the activity of Abu 
Hatim al-RazI [q.v.], a disciple of Ghiyath, who took 
over the leadership of the daHva in al-Rayy during 
this decade, dislodging the descendants of Khalaf. 
Abu Hatim displayed great energy, sending ddH s to 
Tabaristan, Isfahan, Adharbaydjan, and Djurdjan 
and carrying on a correspondance with Abu Tahir, 
the leader of the Karmatls in al-Babrayn. He seems 
to have claimed to be the lieutenant (khalifa) of the 
absent imam having superior authority to all other 
ddHs, a rank that was also later held by the ddH of 
al-Rayy. Ahmad b. ‘All, governor of al-Rayy 307-11/ 
919-24, the DaylamI leader Asfar b. Shlrawayh, and 
Mardawldj, the founder of the Ziyarid dynasty, came 
at least temporarily under his influence. The success 
of Abu H 5 tim’s da c wa among the Daylam is also in¬ 
dicated by the conversion of Siyahiashm (killed ca. 
316/928), DjustUnid king of Daylam, in Alamut. 
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In al-Bahrayn, the Karmatls, after the murder of 
Abu Sa'id in 300/913, remained peaceful until 3x2/ 
923. In this year they began under the leadership of 
Abu Sa'id’s son Abu Tahir al-Djannabl [q.v.] a series 
of devastating campaigns into southern ‘Irak during 
which they sacked al-Ba$ra and al-Kufa repeatedly 
and raided pilgrims’ caravans. Like Abu Hatim, Abu 
TShir at this time was predicting the appearance of 
the Mahdl for the near future, interpreting the con¬ 
junction of Jupiter and Saturn in 326/928 as a sign 
for the end of the era of Islam and the advent of the 
final religious era. In 323/925 some thirty Isma'ilis, 
whose dd c i kept up a correspondance with Abu Tahir, 
were arrested in the mosque of BarStha [g.ti.] in 
Baghdad. With them were found white clay seals 
bearing the inscription: “Muhammad b. Isma'il, the 
imam, the Mahdl, the friend of God”. In 325-6/927-9 
Abfl Tahir led a new campaign threatening Baghdad 
itself, which he apparently expected to take. While 
he pushed as far as al-Rabba, the Karmatls of the 
sawad of al-Kufa, joined by the Arab tribes of the 
Banu Dhuhl, Rifa c a and ‘Idjl, rose under their ddHs, 
among them ‘Isa b. Musa, a nephew of ‘Abdan. They 
ravaged the area of al-W&sit and entered al-Kufa by 
force, but were soon subdued by an ‘Abbasid army. 
Those escaping joined Abu Tahir as he returned to 
al-Babrayn. They stayed there and were known as 
the ‘Adjamiyyun. Abu Tahir’s activity reached its 
climax in his conquest of Mecca during the pilgrimage 
season in 317/930. The Karmatls committed a bar¬ 
barous slaughter among the pilgrims and inhabitants 
and carried off the Black Stone of the Ka'ba, thus 
palpably demonstrating the end of the era of Islam. 

In Ramadan 319/Sept.-Oct. 932, Abu Tahir handed 
the rule over to a young Persian from Isfahan in 
whom he recognized the expected Mahdl. However, 
events took a different turn from what had commonly 
been expected for the advent of the Mahdl. The date 
was evidently chosen to coincide with the passing of 
2,500 years after Zoroaster (= end of the year Z242 of 
the era of Alexander) for which prophecies attributed 
to Zoroaster and Djamasp predicted the restoration 
of the reign of the Magians. The young Persian was 
said to be a Magian and a descendant of the Persian 
kings. Isfahan, his home town, had long been as¬ 
sociated by the astrologers with the rise of a Persian 
dynasty which would overthrow the Arab caliphate. 
The chief priest of the Magians, Isfandiyar b. Adhar- 
bad, was executed a few years later by the caliph 
al-Radl for his complicity with Abu TShir. The 
Persian ordered the cursing of all the prophets and 
the worship of fire. He then encouraged various 
extravagant abominations and put some prominent 
Karmati leaders to death. After some 80 days Abu 
Tahir was forced to kill him and admit that he had 
been duped by an impostor. The episode severely 
demoralized the Karmati movement. The Karmatls 
from 'Irak left al-Bahrayn and many, among them 
the chief of the 'Idjl Abu ’ 1 -Ghayth b. ‘Abda, apos¬ 
tatized, disclosing the secrets of the da ( wa. Tribal 
Arab Karmatls came to offer their service in the 
armies of Sunni rulers. A group of seventy of them is 
mentioned for the first time in 320/932 in the army 
of the ‘Abbasid general Mu’nis. Later sizable Kar¬ 
mati contingents served in ‘Abbasid, Baridid, 
Hamdanid and Buyid armies. 

The leading daH s were shocked by the episode in 
al-Bahrayn, which hurt the reputation of the move¬ 
ment by the accompanying manifestations of liber¬ 
tinism and anti-Arab sentiment and by its disastrous 
end. The tendencies of Abu Uatim’s Kitdb al-iflah, in 
which he criticized certain aspects of al-Nasafi’s 


Kitdb al-mate&l, are best understood on the assump¬ 
tion that it was written after the events in al-Bahrayn 
and was meant partially as a veiled censure of them. 
It uncompromisingly repudiates antinomian tend¬ 
encies in the Kitdb al-maksdl, insisting that the sixth 
era, that of the prophet Muhammad and Islam, had 
not been closed with the first coming of the seventh 
imam, Muhammad b. Isma'il, as the Kitdb al mah^ul 
implied. Only after his return would he open the 
seventh, lawless era. Abu Hatim’s criticism of the 
Kitdb al-Maftfiil was repudiated by other da‘is, among 
them Abu Ya'kub al-Sidjistanl [q.v.], who in his 
Kitdb al-nusra defended most of al-Nasafi’s views, 
including their antinomian implications. Despite 
such internal dissension the daHtia soon regained 
strength, though engaging more in literary than in 
revolutionary activity. ‘Isa b. Musa, who had been 
captured by the government troops suppressing the 
Karmati revolt in the Sawad in 316/928, escaped 
from prison in 320/932 and remained in Baghdad 
writing philosophically-tinged books which he 
ascribed to ‘Abdan. This was also the practice of 
other ddHs in ‘Irak in this period, like the brothers 
Abu Muslim and Abu Bakr b. Hammad in al-Maw$il 
and ‘All b. Wasif, who resided in al-Rakka and later 
in al-Mawsil. The sons of Hammad in al-Mawsil and 
Ibn Nafls in Baghdad were, according to Ibn al- 
Nadlm, high-ranking daH s subordinate to Abu 
Ya'kOb, the khalifa of the imam residing in al-Rayy. 
This Abu Ya'kub was the successor of Abu Hatim 
(d. 322/934) and may well be identical with Abu 
Ya'kub al-Sidjistanl who at this time did not recog¬ 
nize the Fatimid imamate, as is evident from his 
Kitdb al-nufra. The Isma'IIi missionary activity in 
northwestern Persia remained successful in this 
period. The Sallarid al-Marzuban b. Muhammad, 
ruler of Adharbaydjan (330/942-346/957), and his 
brother WahsOdan, ruler of al-Tarm, were both 
converts. On his accession al-Marzuban took ‘All 
b. Dja'far, an Isma'IIi daH, as his vizier and per¬ 
mitted him to preach the doctrine openly. A coin of 
Wahsudan minted in 343/954-5 attests his adherence 
to Karmati Isma'IIism. There is no tangible evidence 
that the Fatimid Isma'IIi da‘wa during this period 
made any progress in winning over the dissident 
communities in the east. The story related by the 
anti-Isma'IIi polemicist Ibn Rizam that the daH al- 
Nasafl, who during the last years before his execution 
in 332/943 was active at the Samanid court in Trans- 
oxania, imposed a fine on the ruler Na?r b. Ahmad, 
whom he had converted, to be sent to the Fatimid 
caliph al-KS’im, must be viewed with reserve. 

The Karmatls in al-Bahrayn also returned to their 
former beliefs, claiming that they were acting on 
the orders of the hidden Mahdl. Abu Tahir carried 
out raids on a minor scale to southern ‘Irak and the 
coast of Fars and continued to obstruct the pilgrim¬ 
age. After the failure of earlier negotiations, he 
reached an agreement with the ‘Abbasid government 
in 327/939 under which he promised to protect the 
pilgrimage in return for an annual tribute and a 
protection fee to be paid by the pilgrims. The aggres¬ 
siveness of the Karmatls now subsided. After the 
death of Abu Tahir in 332/944 his surviving brothers, 
ruling jointly, continued his peaceful policy. In 339/ 
951 they finally returned the Black Stone of the 
Ka'ba for a high sum paid by the ‘Abbasid govern¬ 
ment, after having rejected earlier offers, including 
one by the Fatimid caliph al-Mansur. 

After the accession of the Fatimid al- 
Mu'izz (341/953). The fourth Fatimid caliph, 
al-Mu‘izz, from early in his reign made determined 
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efforts to regain the support of the dissident Isma'ill 
communities in the east for the Fafimid cause. For 
this end he revised the Fatimid Isma'ill doctrine so 
as to accommodate some of their tenets. Thus he re¬ 
affirmed the central KarmafI belief that Mubammad 
b. Isma'il was the Ka’im, whose acts, he maintained 
however, were to be carried out by his lieutenants 
[khulafa*), the Fatimid imams, who were his descen¬ 
dants. These efforts were to a good extent successful, 
though few specific details are known. Abu Ya'lcub 
al-Sidjistanl, now the chief representative of Isma'ill 
Neoplatonism, was won over and in his works written 
after the accession of al-Mu'izz fully supported the 
Fatimid imamate. Al-Mu'izz permitted the introduc¬ 
tion of the Neoplatonic cosmology into Fatimid 
Isma'ill doctrine, including the works of its earlier 
representatives, al-Nasafi and Abu Hatim al-RazI. 
Others of the dissidents, however, resisted his efforts. 
Ibn Hawkal, writing ca. 367/978, refers to the 
numerous Isma'ill community in Adharbaydjan as 
Bakliyya, indicating their Karmati persuasion. The 
sharif Akhu Mubsin shortly after 372/983 states that 
the school of 'Isa b. Musa in Baghdad conserving the 
doctrinal heritage of 'Abdan continued to exist in his 
time. Most notable, however, was the failure of al- 
Mu'izz to win the allegiance of the Karmatis of al- 
Babrayn. 

The encyclopaedia of the Ikhwdn al-Safa 5 [?.v.], 
composed in al-Basra about the middle of the 4th 
century /ca. 960 by a group of secretaries and scholars, 
should be regarded as an attempt to reunite the non- 
Fafimid Isma'ilis on a common doctrinal basis coun¬ 
tering the ideological offensive of the Fatimid. While 
adopting the Neoplatonic cosmology, the authors 
avoided touching on the points which had previously 
provoked controversy among the id 1 is. They put 
their teaching under the auspices of the hidden 
seventh imam whose reappearance in glory they 
predicted for the future. They expressly affirmed that 
the descendants of the seventh imam had “fallen 
from his rank”, thus repudiating the Fatimid claim 
to the imamate. Written in al-Basra, at this time 
practically a dominion of the Karmatis of al-Babrayn, 
the encyclopaedia must have had at least their passive 
approval if it was not actually encouraged or com¬ 
missioned by them. 

The latent antagonism between the Karmatis of 
al-Babrayn and the Fatimids erupted into an open 
clash after the Fatimid conquest of Egypt in 358/969. 
The Karmatis had before demonstrated their interest 
in the Syrian political scene by establishing friendly 
relations with the Hamdanids and the Ikhshidids. In 
RabI' II 353/May 964 they had pillaged Tabariyya. 
In 357/968 al-Hasan al-A'sam [q.v.] invaded Syria at 
the head of the Karmati army, took Damascus and, 
after defeating the Ikhshidid al-Hasan b. 'Ubayd 
Allah b. Tughd], sacked al-Ramla. That the campaign 
had not been undertaken on behalf of the Fatimids is 
proved by coins minted in al-Ramla immediately 
after the withdrawal of al-A'sam, on which the 
suzereignty of the 'Abbasid caliph together with the 
Karmati rulers of al-Babrayn is recognized. In Dh u 
M-bidjdja 358/Oct.-Nov. 969, three months after the 
Fafimid army had occupied Egypt, a Karmati army 
under al-A'sam’s cousins Kisra and Sakhr again 
attacked and defeated al-Hasan b. 'Ubayd Allah at 
al-Ramla, but then a peace was concluded under 
which the Ikhshidid promised to pay annual tribute. 
As the main body of the Karmati army withdrew, a 
small force was left and was defeated together with 
al-Hasan b. 'Ubayd Allah by the Fatimid army 
conquering al-Ramla in 359/970. In 360/971 al- i 


A'sam, aided by the BOyid ‘Izz al-Dawla and the 
Hamdanid Abfl Taghlib with arms and men, retook 
Damascus and al-Ramla, expelling the FSfimid army, 
and everywhere proclaimed the 'Abbasid suzereignty. 
He then besieged Cairo, but after a minor setback in 
Rabi' I 361/Dec. 971 he withdrew and returned to 
al-Absa, probably because important internal deci¬ 
sions were pending there. By RamadSn 361/June 972 
he reoccupied al-Ramla, defeating a strong Fafimid 
army. After the arrival of the Fatimid al-Mu‘izz in 
Cairo (Ramadan 362/June 973), he proceeded to 
attack Egypt by sea and by land while an 'Alid ally 
invaded Upper Egypt. After a defeat before Cairo in 
Radjab 363/April 974, al-A'sam returned to al-Absa 
and then concluded a truce promising obediance in 
order to secure the release of his secretary Abu 
’ 1 -Munadjdja who was captured by the Fafimid army 
in Damascus. The truce, under which al-Mu'izz 
agreed to pay the tribute formerly paid by the 
Ikhshidids, was kept until the death of al-Mu'izz in 
Rabi' II 365/Dec. 975, but immediately after the 
accession of al-'AzIz a KarmafI army under Dja'far. 
Kisra, and Ishak, cousins of al-A'sam, joined the 
rebel Alftakln (Alptegin) in Damascus and then 
occupied al-Ramla. Before the advancing Fafimid 
army under Diawhar. they fell back to Damascus. 
Strengthened by the arrival of al-A'sam, Alftakln 
and the K arm a f Is besieged Djawhar first in Zaytun 
al-Ramla and then in ‘Askalan for about 17 months, 
finally permitting him to withdraw to Egypt. They 
were defeated by a massive FSfimid army under al- 
'Azlz near al-Ramla in Mubarram 268/Sept. 978. The 
Karmafls under Dja'far, who had taken over the 
command after the death of al-A'sam in Radjab 366/ 
March 977, left for al-Absa and agreed to a peace 
under which al-‘Az!z paid a sizable annual tribute 
to them. 

After the death of the Buyid 'A<Jud al-dawla (372/ 
983) the Karmafls of al-Babrayn sought to reassert 
their hold over southern 'Irak. In 373/983-4 they 
attacked al-Basra and had to be bought off by a 
tribute. In 375/985 a KarmafI army under Isbak 
and Dja'far occupied al-Kufa. As the Buyid govern¬ 
ment tried to reach a peaceful settlement, they began 
to confiscate crops and money in the country. The 
government, forced to act, inflicted two humiliating 
defeats on the awesome enemy near al-Diami'ayn. 
The Karmafls were forced to withdraw and were 
permanently deprived of their influence in 'Irak. In 
378/988 al-Asfar, chief of the Banu ’ 1 -Muntafik of 
'Ukayl, defeated the Karmafls severely, laid siege 
to al-Absa 5 and pillaged al-Kaflf, carrying off the 
booty to al-Basra. The Karmafls lost their privilege 
of escorting and taxing the pilgrims’ caravans, 
claimed now by al-Asfar and other tribal chiefs, and 
were reduced to a purely local, self-contained power. 
Little is known about their later history. In 382/992 
they renewed their nominal allegiance to the Fafimid 
al-'AzIz, presumably in return for a resumption of 
the Fafimid tribute, which had been cut off after the 
victory of al-Asfar. These ties cannot have lasted 
long. During the reign of al-Hakim (386/996-411/1021) 
their relations with the Fafimid caliphate were 
hostile. Nothing is known about their relations with 
the later Fatimids. In religious doctrine they re¬ 
mained permanently apart from the FSfimid Isma'ill 
ia^wa. Outside al-Babrayn, KarmafI communities 
after the decline of the KarmafI state were rapidly 
absorbed into Fafimid Isma'Uism or disintegrated. 
No information definitely concerning such communi¬ 
ties after 378/988 is available, though reports about a 
wealthy sectarian leader named al-ShabbSs (d. 444/ 
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1052-3) and his family, who had numerous followers 
in the Sawdd of al-Basra, among the “Karamita” 
and scattered tribes, may indicate a survival of 
some form of Karmatl IsmS'Ilism in southern ‘Irak. 

In ca. 459/1067 the Karmatls of al-Babrayn lost 
control of the island of UwSl after an insurrection 
of the inhabitants and a defeat of the Karmatl fleet. 
Soon afterwards, al-Katlf was taken from them by a 
local rebel. In 462/1069-70 ‘Abd Allah b. ‘All al- 
'Uyunl, chief of the Banu Murra b. ‘Amir of 'Abd al- 
Kays residing in the northernmost part of the prov¬ 
ince of al-Ahsa 3 , rose against them. After a victory 
over the Karmatls and their tribal allies, he laid siege 
to al-Absa 3 for seven years. Aided by a troop of 200 
Turkoman horsemen from ‘Irak, he took the town in 
469/1067 and subdued a revolt of the Karmatls and 
the Banu ‘Amir b. Rabl‘a in 470/1077-8, putting a 
definite end to the Karmafi reign. Probably in order 
to strengthen his rear against his Turkish allies, he 
had recognized the suzerainty of the Fatimid al- 
Mustansir, who in Rabi‘ II 469/Nov. 1076 appointed 
the Sulaybid ‘Ali b. Muhammad as his overlord and 
protector. 

The Karmatl state in al-Babrayn. Karmatl 
religious propaganda, though promising the re¬ 
placement of the injustices and oppression of estab¬ 
lished Muslim society with a rule of justice and equity, 
did not elaborate a specific social programme. Some 
early experiments with communal ownership of 
property remained ephemeral. Historical factors and 
a concern for the welfare of Karmatl subjects com¬ 
bined to produce a state in al-Babrayn whose order 
and justice evoked the admiration of non-Karmati 
observers like Ibn Hawkal, al-MukaddasI and Na$ir-i 
Khusraw. 

Abu Sa‘ld al-Djannabl conferred in major decisions 
with a ruling council known as al- c Iqddniyya, which 
comprised the most important officials of the govern¬ 
ment. Most prominent among them was al-Hasan b. 
Sanbar (or Shanbar), the head of a powerful family 
from al-Katlf who had become an early supporter 
and father-in-law of Abu Sa'id. After the latter’s 
death, his seven sons joined the ruling council. In 
accordance with the will of Abu Sa'id his eldest son, 
Sa'id, at first succeeded to the leadership and was 
replaced by the youngest son, Abu Tahir, when the 
latter reached maturity in 310/922-3. Abu TShir 
ruled with the aid of his brothers and a council of 
seven viziers, most prominent among whom was 
Sanbar, the son of al-IJasan b. Sanbar. After Abu 
Tahir’s death the leadership was held collectively by 
his surviving brothers, known as al-sdda al-ru’asd*. 
The sons of Abu Tahir, though highly regarded and 
property owners, remained excluded from the rule. 
In 358/969 Sabur, the eldest son of Abu Tahir, de¬ 
manded the rule in succession to his father, was 
arrested by his uncles and died, probably murdered. 
Partisan strife within the ruling family persisted 
after the incident and in 360/971 the caliph al-Mutl' 
is reported to have endeavoured diplomatically to 
restore concord. Numismatic evidence suggests that 
at least after the death of Sa'id in 361/972 grandsons 
of Abu Sa'id came to be admitted to the ruling 
council, though a position of pre-eminence was re¬ 
tained by Abu Ya'kub Yusuf, now the only surviving 
son of Abu Sa'id. When Yusuf died in 366/977, six 
of Abu Sa'Id’s grandsons succeeded to power, perhaps 
representing the descendants of the six sons of Abu 
Sa'id other than Abu Tahir, whose descendants seem 
to have been permanently excluded. When NS$ir-i 
Khusraw visited al-AbsS 3 in 443/1051, the ruling 
council continued to consist of six descendants of 


Abu Sa'id, presumably co-opted, and six viziers, 
now apparently all descendants of Ibn Sanbar 
(Sanabira). Descendants of Abfl Sa'id called sdda 
were still known in al-Absa 3 in the early 7th/i3th 
century. 

In the time of Ibn Hawkal, the income from the 
fruit and grain estates in al-Babrayn was assigned 
to the members of the Karmatl community (mu 3 mi- 
»«»). This arrangement probably dates back to the 
time of AbO Sa'id. The revenues from the customs 
received on the island of Uwal on all ships passing 
through the Persian Gulf was distributed among the 
male and female descendants of Abu Sa'id (ca. 400). 
All other revenues from taxes and fees, the tribute 
of ‘Uman, the protection fees paid by the pilgrims 
and governments, booty from military campaigns was 
disposed of by the ruling sons of Abu Sa'id in agree¬ 
ment with Sanbar. Whatever was not used for pur¬ 
poses of government was divided up annually. One 
fifth was put into the treasury of the Mahdl, three 
fifths were distributed among the male descendants 
of Abu Sa'id according to a fixed ratio, and one fifth 
was given to Sanbar for distribution among the mem¬ 
bers of his family (ca. 20). In Buyid times there 
was a Karmatl customs house at the gate of al-Basra 
besides the one of the Buyid government. Permanent 
representatives of the Karmatls resided in al-Kufa 
and al-Dja'fariyya, a town in the desert near al-Ba$ra 
which they had occupied. They were granted exten¬ 
sive land holdings in the region of Saljy al-Furat by 
‘Izz al-Dawla and in the area of al-Wasit by ‘Acjud 
al-Dawla. During the reign of ‘A<}ud al-Dawla and 
the beginning of the reign of $am?am al-Dawla a 
permanent representative of the Karmatls, Abu Bakr 
b. Shahuya, resided in Baghdad and wielded con¬ 
siderable political influence. 

The able-bodied Karmati sectarians living in al- 
Absa 3 were well trained militarily and constituted 
the backbone of the Karmatl army. In addition Arab 
tribal auxiliary troops regularly joined the Karmatl 
campaigns. They belonged chiefly to the Banu Kilab, 
who gradually seem to have been fully integrated 
into the Karmatl community, and the Banu ‘Ukayl. 
In the last phase of the Karmatl state the 'Amir b. 
Rabl'a of 'Ukayl were charged with the external 
defence of al-Ahsa 3 and were paid for their services 
by a share of the crops of the Karmatl farms. 

In the time of Nasir-i Khusraw. 30,000 purchased 
negro slaves were employed by the council on the 
farms. No taxes or tithes were paid by the inhabitants 
of al-Ahsa 3 . Anyone impoverished or indebted could 
obtain a loan until his affairs were re-established. 
No interest was taken on loans, and all local business 
transactions were carried out with token money of 
lead. Any artisan newly arriving in al-Absa 3 was 
given a loan for the purchase of tools and material 
needed to establish himself. Repairs of houses were 
carried out by the slaves of the rulers free of charge. 
There were mills maintained by the government 
where grain was ground for the inhabitants without 
cost. Since the time of Abu Sa'id prayers, fasting and 
other Muslim rites had been abolished. A foreign 
merchant had, however, been allowed to build a 
mosque for the use of Muslim visitors. People strictly 
abstained from drinking wine. Fine fabrics were 
woven and exported to al-Basra and elsewhere. 
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(W. Madelung) 

KARMlSlN [see kirmanshah], 

SARMCNA (today carmona), town in Spain 
situated 40 km. to the North-East of Seville and 
numbering 24,738 inhabitants. The ancient Roman 
Carmo was conquered by Musa b. Nusayr in 93/712 
(lbn al-Shabbit and others say that it was occupied 
by TSrilj b. Ziyad), and Karmuna was the name given 
to a madina and a kdra adjacent to those of Ishblliya 
and Kur(uba. Of ancient construction, Karmuna was 
endowed with strong, stone walls, and its fortress was 
almost impregnable. According to al-Kimyari {Rawtf 
al-mi’-tdr, text 158-9, tr. 190), it possessed an arsenal, 
public baths and a great mosque with seven arches 
supported by marble columns. Situated on a hill, it 
dominated an extensive and fertile vega, amply 
provided with water and populated with numerous 


villages; the fields of the vega produced wheat and 
barley; there existed—and still do in our days— 
some quarries of limestone and clay, as well as 
garnets “which sparkled there in the night as though 
they were lamps” (Fagnan, Extraits, 62). The moun¬ 
tains of Karmuna being populated by Berbers, the 
territory felt the effects of the great rebellions which 
affected the south of al-Andalus, notably that of the 
Yemenis who supported the pro- c Abb 5 sid al-'Ala 1 b. 
Mughith and who, in 146/763, besieged *Abd ar- 
Rabman I in the town for two months. In 229/844 
Karmuna was the refuge of the Sevillians fleeing the 
Madjus [q.v.], and, during the years of the agitation 
of the Muwallads, Berbers and Arabs of Seville 
against the Amir c Abd Allah (end of the 3rd/9th 
century), it was one of the centres of the insurrection, 
and fell in 300/913 and 301/914 to the power of 
Muhammad b. Hadjdjadj, who held it until the hadfib 
Badr was able to subdue in 305/917. Even before the 
fall of the Caliphate, it was governed by the Berber 
Banu Birzal, who made it into a practically indepen¬ 
dent principality in 414/1023-4. During the war 
against al-Mu c tadid, Karmuna was for some? time, 
probably in 459/1066-7, in the hands of al-Ma’mun of 
Toledo, who restored it by error to the petty kingdom 
of Seville. Occupied by the Almoravids in Rabi c I 
484/May 1091, it passed to the power of the Almohads 
in 542/1147. For a certain time (555-6/1160-1) it was 
dominated by lbn Hamushk. After its fields had 
been ravaged by the Christians in the time of Alphon- 
so VIII, it was conquered and repopulated by Fer¬ 
nand III of Castille during the summer of 645/1247. 

Bibliography : Apart from the sources cited in 
the article, see lbn Ghalib, Farhat al-anfus, 
partially ed. Lutfi c Abd al-BadI c , in RIM A, i 
(i 955 ), 292- Itineraries and other information in 
R 5 zI-L 6 vi-Provengal, La "Description de VEs- 
pagne", in al-And., xviii (1953), 94 , 95 ; IdrisI, 
Maghrib, text 174, 206, tr. 208, 253-4 (very brief 
reference); Yakut, iv, 69, calls it Karmuniya; 
Fagnan, Extraits, 105, 106; J. Alemany Bolufer, 
La geografia de la Peninsula Ibirica en los autores 
drabes, in Rev. Centro Est. Hist, de Granada y su 
Reino, ix (1919), 126, x (1920), 142; Cl. Sanchez 
Albornoz, Itinerario de la conquista de Espaha por 
los musulmanes, in Cuadernos de Hist, de Espaha, x 
(1948), 31, 50; E. L6vi-Provengal and E. Garcia 
G6mez, Una crdnica andnima de c Abd al-Rahman 
III al-N&fir, Madrid-Granada 1950, index; L6vi- 
Provengal, Hist. Esp. Mus., index; lbn al-Shabbat, 
in RIEI, xiv (1967), no; H. R. Idris, Les Birzalides 
de Carmona, in al-And., xxx (1965), 49-62; J. 
Bosch-Vila, Los almordvides, Tetouan 1956, index; 
A. Huici Miranda, Hist, politico des imperio 
almohade, Tetouan 1956, index; J. Gonzalez, Las 
conquistas de Fernando III en Andalucia, Madrid 
1946, 104, 105; idem, Repartimento de Sevilla, 
Madrid 1951, index; Simonet, Hist, de los mozdra- 
bes, index; a long description of Carmona, with 
numerous bibliographical references, in Diccionario 
geogrdfico de Espaha, Madrid 1958, vii, s.v. 

(J. Bosch-VilA) 

KARNAL, town and district of the province 
of the Pandjab. 

1. The town is situated a few miles W. of the 
Djamna R. in 29°4i' N. 76°59' E. and 73 miles 
(117 km.) north of Dihli. It was in British times the 
administrative centre of a district of the Pandjab, 
but historically and ethnologically it belongs to 
Hindustan rather than the Pandjab. It is now in the 
Ambiala division of the Hariana province of the 
Indian Republic. In 1961 its population was 72,109. 
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The language commonly used by the inhabitants is a 
dialect of Western Hindi. It is no doubt a place of 
great antiquity, and the name is traditionally derived 
from Kama of the Mahabharata (Karnalaya = Abode 
of Kama). But it was not of great importance in 
early times, and it is not mentioned in the accounts 
of the invasions of India by Mahmud Ghaznawi and 
Mu'izz al-DIn. Its prosperity seems to have com¬ 
menced with the construction of the canal from the 
DjamnS by FIruz Shah Tughluk (see Shams-i-Siradj, 
Tarikh-i Firoz Shahi, in Elliot and Dowson, Hist, of 
India, iii, 300). The country became productive and 
rich, and being on the direct road to Dihli from the 
north became an object of attention to invaders and 
rebels. Thus in 980/1573, while Akbar was engaged 
in Gudjarat, Karnal, Panlpat, and Sonpat were 
plundered by Ibrahim Husayn Mirza. Diahangir 
halted at Karnal in 1013/1604 during his pursuit of 
his rebellious son, Khusraw (Elliot and Dowson, vi, 
296, also Beveridge’s tr., Jahangir's Memoirs, i). In 
1120/1708 during the reign of Bahadur Shah, Kama] 
was attacked and plundered by the Sikh rebels 
(Elliot and Dowson, vii, 419). But the most note¬ 
worthy event in its history was the great victory of 
Nadir Shah over Muhammad Shah in 1152/1739 
which was fought just outside the walls of the town. 
The imperial army was before the battle encamped on 
the banks of the canal, where it was re-enforced by 
the 30,000 cavalry of Burhan al-Mulk, Nazim of 
Awadh (Oudh). But Nadir Shah’s army was better 
disciplined and provided with abundant artillery, 
and the defeat of Muhammad Shah’s forces was 
sudden and complete. After the break-up of the 
Mughal empire following on this invasion (and those 
of Ahmad Shah Durrani and the Mahrattas), Karnal 
and the surrounding district again became a prey to 
the Sikhs. Gadjpat Singh of Djlnd took possession of 
it in 1763 after the battle of Sirhind, but Nadjaf 
Khan recovered it in 1775. After this the Sikhs and 
Mahrattas contended for its possession with varying 
results. The intrepid adventurer, George Thomas, 
drove out the Sikhs in 1798, but only held it for a 
short time. Gurdit Singh, the Sikh chief of Ladwa, 
then held it for a space until driven out by a British 
force under Skinner in 1803, after Lake’s defeat of 
the Mahrattas at Dihli. 

After these events, Karnal became the head¬ 
quarters of a British district and was until 1841 the 
most advanced military post towards the north-west. 
When the mutiny of 1857 broke out, Karnal was held 
by the British with the assistance of the Sikh Radja 
of Djind and the Muslim Nawwab of Karnal, and 
remained an important link in the chain of com¬ 
munications between the Pandjab and Dihli. Its later 
history is uneventful. The canal originally constructed 
by FIruz Shah and afterwards extended by 'All 
Mardan (whose name it bore) in the reign of Shah 
Djahan I, was entirely remodelled by British engi¬ 
neers and now irrigates a very extensive tract. The 
only building of importance is the tomb of the Saint 
Bu 'All Kalandar (d. 725/1323), locally said to have 
been built by Ghiyath al-DIn (probably Tughluk), but 
the actual construction is a much more modern 
building. Both Panlpat and Karnal claim to have this 
saint’s tomb. 

2. The district is in the Ambiala division of the 
province of Hariana lying between 29°!i' and 30” 15' 
N. and 76°ii' and 77 °i 7 ' E. Its area is 3,062 sq. miles 
(7,930 km.*), and its population in 1961 was 1,490,430. 
In addition to the DjamnS, the small rivers called 
Citang and Saraswati flowing from N.E. to S.W. 
traverse part of the district. Towards the end of the 


6th century A.D. it became the centre of a powerful 
kingdom to which Harshavardhana succeeded in 606. 
He spread his rule over Northern India from the Bay 
of Bengal to the Satiadj and Gudjarat and was an 
enthusiastic supporter of Buddhism. After Harsha’s 
death his empire rapidly broke up. The district was 
sacked by Mahmud of Ghazna. and traversed by 
Mu'izz al-DIn Muhammad b. Sam whose defeat and 
subsequent victory over PrithwI-Radj took place at 
Tiraorl, a small town farther to the south near Karnal 
in 588/1192. This place is called Taraln and Talawari 
by the chroniclers. At this place there is a fine sardy 
of the Mughal period converted into a fort by the 
Sikhs in the 18th cent. A few miles from Karnal is 
also the small town of Kundjpura founded by Nidja- 
bat Man, an Afghan claiming Ghorghushti descent, 
in the time of Muhammad Shah. It was a fort in a 
marsh, and was called by its founder Kundj-pura, or 
the Crane’s town; hence the family takes its present 
name of Kundjpuria. Nidjabat Khan afterwards took 
the side of Nadir Shah but fought against Ahmad 
Sh&h Durrani. All the sovereign powers of the 
Nawwdbs were taken from them in 1849. The Nawwab 
Muhammad 'All Khan upheld the authority of the 
British Government during the mutiny of 1857. The 
Nawwab Ahmad 'All IChan did good service to the 
British Government in 1857, and received substantial 
djdgirs. 

In the southern part of the district the principal 
place is Panlpat [q. v.]. 

The other principal Muslims of the district of 
Karnal are Radjputs of the Cawhan, MandhSr, 
Ghorewaha and Juriwar clans. Some of these clans 
have sections which still retain the Hindu religion. 
The conversion to Islam is generally asserted to have 
taken place in the reign of FIruz Shah Tughluk. 

Bibliography: Ibbetson, Settlement Report of 
Karnal and Panipat, Lahore 1883; idem, Outlines 
of Panjab Ethnography ; Douie, District Gazetteer of 
Karnal, Lahore 1890; idem, Settlement Report. 
Karnal and Ambdla, Lahore 1891; V. A. Smith, 
Early Hist, of India, 3rded., Oxford 1915; Oldham, 
The Saraswati, Journ. Roy. As. Soc., 1893; Skinner, 
Military Memoirs, London 1851; Massy, Chiefs and 
families of note in the Panjdb, Allahabad 1890; 
Crooke, Popular Religion of Northern India, i, 219, 
Westminster, 1896; Watters, On Yuan Chwang's 
Travels in India, Orient. Transl. Fund, xiv, London 
1904, s.v. SthSneswara; Elliot and Dowson, 
History of India, iii, London 1871. 

(M. Longworth Dames) 

KARNATAK, properly the Kanarese (Kan- 
nadS) speaking district of southern India, 
Sanskrit karnataha-, the word seems to be derived 
from Dravidian roots meaning “black country”, i.e., 
the country with the "black cotton soil” which 
characterizes the south Deccan plateau. The region is 
approximately that of the modem Mysore (Mahisur) 
state; but it was already applied in mediaeval times 
to part of the Telugu-speaking region as well, as in 
the time of the Vidjayanagara kingdom. After 
the Deccan confederacy had defeated the Vidjayana- 
gara forces at the battle of Tallkofa in 972/1564-5 the 
Muslims took over the Vidjayanagara Kam 3 fak 
lands, and used the term to apply not only to the 
plateau lands but also to the coastal lands on the east 
coast below the Ghafs; with European involvement in 
south India in the 18th century the term came to be 
erroneously applied, as “Carnatic”, to the coastal 
region alone. In this sense it figures in the title of 
the nawwabs of the Carnatic, more correctly called 
nawwabs of ArkJt. 
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The town of Ark&t (i2°54' N., 79°2o' E.) became 
a hereditary holding in the family of Sa'Sdat Allah 
Khan in the early 18th century; Sa'Sdat Allah was a 
Nawa’it (a Muslim tribe of southern India reputed to 
be of Hashimite descent, driven from 'Irak by al¬ 
ii adjdjadj in the 2nd/8th century) who had com¬ 
manded Awrangzib’s forces in the operations against 
Mysore. His nephew, Dost ‘All Khan (1145-53/1732- 
40), is usually recognized as the first nawwab, nomi¬ 
nally a dependent of the first Nizam of Haydarabad 
but in practice exercising considerable independence. 
The town and its surrounding district changed hands 
many times between Haydarabad, English, French 
and Haydar ‘All’s armies, still held by the latter 
when the nawwab Muhammad All, an ally of the 
British, assigned the revenues of “the Carnatic” to 
the East India Company in 1781. In 1801 the full 
sovereignty of Arkat and “the Carnatic” was ceded 
to the company by the nawwab ‘Azlm al-Dawla. The 
title of nawwab was abolished under the governor- 
generalship of the Earl of Dalhousie in the 1850s. 

The region is poor in Muslim monuments, except 
for the ruins of the fort at Arkat and the nawwabs’ 
palace, the makbara of Sa'adat Allah Khan (inscr. 
1145/1732-3) and the Diami* masdiid in the same 
town the tombs of Tipu’s family at Vellur (“Vellore”) 
and the palace of the Vidjayanagara rulers at Candra- 
giri, where their capital was moved after their defeat 
at Tali kola, which contains much evidence of the 
Muslim influence in Vidjayanagara building styles 
[see hjnd, Architecture], 

Bibliography. See bibliography to arcot; 

further references in Pearson and Supplements, 

s.v. Nawabs of Arcot. (J. Burton-Page) 

KARRAMIYYA, a sect which flourished in the 
central and eastern parts of the Islamic 
worlds, and especially in the Iranian regions, from 
the 3rd/9th century until the Mongol invasions. 

(1). Origins. The founder, Abu ‘Abd Allah Mu¬ 
hammad b. Karram (thus vocalized by Sam'anI, who 
says that his father was a vine-tender, karram, but 
there is some support for the readings Karam or 
Kiram), is known from biographies, in e.g. Sam'anI, 
Ansab, fols. 476b-477a; Dhahabi. MUan al-iHidal, 
Cairo 1325/1907, iii, 127; idem, Ta’rikh al-Islam, 
sub anno 255/869 (abridged version in Leiden Ms. 
1721, fols. 73b-75a); Subkl, Tabakat al-shafiHyya al- 
kubrd 1 , ii, 53-4; and SafadI, Wifi, iv, 375-7. A prime 
source for all these, ultimately, was al-Hakim al- 
Bayyi‘’s Ta^rikh Nayshabur, which gave biographies 
of the ‘ ularnd ’ of that city. 

Allegedly of Arab descent (his remoter ancestry 
is given in his obituary notice in Ibn al-Athlr, vii, 
149, year 255/869), Ibn Karram was born ca. 190/806 
near Zarang in SIstan, whence his nisba al-Sidjistani. 
From there he travelled to Khurasan in search of 
knowledge, studying under Ahmad b. Harb the 
Ascetic in Nishapur, Ibrahim b. Yusuf al-Makiyanl 
in Balkh, ‘All b. Hudjr in Marw, and ‘Abd Allah 
b. Malik b. Sulayman in Harat. He himself related 
traditions on the authority of Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah 
al-Diuwavbari and Muhammad b. Tamlm al-Firya- 
nanl, whom he later discovered to be unreliable 
transmitters; because of his reliance on suspect 
authorities, the later opponents of the Karramiyya 
asserted that the sect allowed the fabrication of 
liadUhs for inculcating the fear of God (tarhib) and 
the desire for Paradise (targhib). 

After five years in Mecca as a mudfawir, Ibn 
Karram returned via Jerusalem to NIshapur and then 
to SIstan, where he sold all his possessions in favour 
of holy poverty and adopted the ascetic garb of rough 


skins, spreading the doctrines set forth in his treatise 
c Adhab al-ltabr (see below). The local governor ex¬ 
pelled him from SIstan for stirring up the common 
people, so he went to preach to the masses in Ghur. 
GharCistan and the rural areas of KhurasSn, denoun¬ 
cing both Sunnis and Shl'Is. Hence when he arrived 
in Nishapur again with a following of weavers and 
others from the lower classes, the Tahirid governor 
of Khurasan. Muhammad b. Tahir b. ‘Abd Allah 
(248-59/862-73), was justifiably suspicious; the 
Persian countryside had for long been disturbed by 
various politico-religious agitators and sectaries. Ibn 
Karram was accordingly jailed by the governor for 
eight years until he was released in 251/865 (some 
sources state that he had already been briefly im¬ 
prisoned during his first stay in NishSpur by Tahir 
b. ‘Abd Allah, Muhammad’s predecessor as governor). 
He then left Nishapur and ended his days in Jerusa¬ 
lem, where he died in Safar 255/January-February 
869, being buried near the Bab Arlha or Jericho Gate 
(see Mudjir al-DIn al-'Ulayml, al-Uns al-dialil, Cairo 
1283/1866, i, 263). 

(2). Doctrines. Ibn Karram’s theological ideas 
were set forth in his ’■Adhab al-kabr (Punishment of 
the grave), referring to the questioning of the corpse 
in its grave by the two angels Munkar and Naklr, 
whose identity with the two guardian angels over 
each living person Ibn Karram taught [see ‘adhAb 
al-kabr]. The work attained considerable currency 
in its day, but is now known only from citations, 
principally in Baghdadi’s al-Fark bayn al-firak, Cairo 
1328/1910, 202-14, tr. A. S. Halkin, Tel Aviv 1935, 
18-30; cf. also Ibn Hazm, al-Milal wa’l-nihal, Cairo 
1381/1961, i, 108-13, and Shahrastani. al-Milal 
wa'l-nibal, ed. Cureton, 79-85, tr. Haarbrticker, i, 
119-27. Baghdadi personally disputed with an ad¬ 
herent of the Karramiyya, Ibrahim b. Muhadjir, 
before the Samanid commander-in-chief in KhurasSn. 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. Slmdjur, in 370/980-1, and 
exposed, so he claims, his abysmal errors. Another of 
Ibn Karram’s works, the Kitab al-Sirr, is known only 
from two citations by Ibn al-Da'I, a later author. 

A salient feature of Ibn Karram’s doctrines was, 
according to his orthodox opponents, that of liter¬ 
alism and anthropomorphism, so that many heresi- 
ologists counted his sect amongst the Mudjassima or 
Mushabbiha (though Ash'arl, Makildt al-isldmiyyin, 
Cairo 1369/1950, i, 205, made it a sub-sect of the 
Murdji’a [?.v.]). Ibn Karram considered that God was 
a substance (dfawhar), thus approaching, in Bagh¬ 
dadi’s view, the beliefs of the Christians, and that He 
had a body (dfism) finite in certain directions when 
He comes into contact ( mumdssa ) with the throne, 
thus interpreting the much-discussed kur’anic verse 
XX, 5, al-Rafiman ’ala 'l-’arsh istawa, “the Merciful 
One has sat down firmly on the throne”; some of his 
adherents later substituted the more ambiguous term 
mulakat (“contiguity”) for mumdssa. Ibn Karram was 
also exercised by the questions of the eternity of 
the world and the kur’anic act of creation, which he 
reconciled by subtle reasoning. In accordance with 
the difference between substance and accident, God 
is subject to certain accidents, such as willing, 
speaking, perceiving, coming into contact etc., over 
which He has power, but not over the world and the 
created object in it, which come into existence not 
by His power and will but by the divine fiat kun\ 
Baghdadi holds this limitation of God’s power over 
created objects which originate in His essence to be 
an innovation of Ibn Karram’s and to be especially 
abhorrent. Ibn Karram also held that God has been 
eternally qualified by the names attributed to Him 
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from His acts, that He has been eternally a 
creator and sustainer of mankind because of an innate, 
even if unexercised, power of creation (khalikiyya) 
and of sustaining (rasikiyya). 

Concerning God’s justice, Ibn Karram held the 
moderate view that He does not permit the killing 
of children or of infidels who might come to embrace 
Islam at maturity or at some later point in their life. 
He also adopted a moderate view over the ImJmate, 
allowing that ‘All and Mu‘awiya could exist side-by- 
side as imams requiring the obedience of their parti¬ 
sans, even though ‘All was imam in conformity with 
the Sunna and Mu‘awiya an usurper. He regarded 
faith ( imdn ) as constituted simply by a single ut¬ 
terance of the double shah&da, enduring for ever and 
only rendered null and void by apostasy; a person 
thus declaring his faith remains a mu'min even if he is 
an unbeliever in Muhammad’s apostleship or is a 
hypocrite (mundfik). Nor were those holding heretical 
views (ahl al-ahwa’’) to suffer punishment in hell 
eternally. 

Finally, Ibn Karram held distinctive views on 
certain legal points, most of these being in the direc¬ 
tion of greater flexibility. He taught that the qaldt 
could be validly performed in dirty garments and 
with a dirty body, and he did not require the lesser 
ablution for contact with unclean objects, andi&s\ 
furthermore, he regarded the washing of the dead and 
prayer over them as only a custom (sunna) and not 
an obligation (fard) like enshrouding and burial. 

The ascetic and pietistic strain was very strong 
in Ibn KSrram’s teaching and practice, and did much 
to win over adherents in Khurasan: it remained, in¬ 
deed, a prominent characteristic of the Kar&miyya 
all through the sect’s existence. This emphasis on 
takashshuf, self-mortification, and tawakkul, utter 
dependence on God for all aspects of life, derived 
from his master Ahmad b. Harb (176/792-234/849), 
saint and ascetic, and author of a Kitab al-Du'a* 
mentioned by IJadjdjt Khalifa, so that Ibn Karram 
himself acquired the by-name of al-’-Abid, “the de¬ 
votee”. His preaching in the courtyard of the Dome 
of the Rock in Jerusalem attracted large crowds, the 
nucleus of the later strong Karraml community there; 
after his death, his tomb became a retreat-centre 
for his disciples, the forerunner of a special hermitage 
(muta l abbad) in Jerusalem, called by the Persian 
Sufi term khanakah (see Yakut, Bulddn, ii, 393, s.v. 
al-Khinika). 

In their later theological development, the Karra- 
miyya were, like other Islamic sects, to a certain 
extent fissiparous, without however these sub-sects 
departing significantly from the central teaching of 
Ibn Karram. Baghdadi, 202, tr. 18, enumerates three 
sub-sects, the Hakakiyya, the Tara’ifiyya (read thus, 
rather than TarS’ikiyya) and the Isbakiyya, but says 
that they do not regard each other as heretical. 
Shahrastanl. 79-80, tr. i, 119, says that there were 
twelve sub-sects, and names six of them as the 
Isbakiyya again, the ‘Abidiyya, the Nuniyya, the 
Zarfbiyya, the Wabidiyya and the Hay?amiyya. 
Finally, Fakhr al-DIn al-RazI in his Ktikaddt firak 
al-muslimin wa’l-mushrikin, Cairo 1375/1956, 67, 
numbers the sub-sects at seven. The founders of 
some of these groups are amongst the later scholars 
of the Karramiyya, such as Aljmad b. ‘Abdus al- 
Tari’ifl (d. 347/958) and Muljammad b. al-Hay$am 
(d. 407 ?/ioi6-i7), who is described by Shahrastanl, 
80 ff., tr. i, 120 ff., as the mutakallim of the sect, 
elaborating its theology and its technical vocabulary. 
The Isbakiyya presumably relate to Abu Ya‘kub 
IsbSk b. Mabmashadh (d. 383/993), whose family 


became the mainstay of the Karraml cause in NlshS- 
pur (see below). 

It is not easy to give a just appraisal of the sig¬ 
nificance of the Karramiyya in the development of 
Islamic religious thought, but the movement was 
clearly an important one. It is regrettable that we 
know only of the sect through the eyes of its op¬ 
ponents; the sole surviving Karraml work appears to 
be an anonymous collection of ethical and mystical 
traditions, British Museum Or. 8049, which Massi- 
gnon, Essai sur les origines du lexique technique de la 
mystique musulmane *, Paris 1954, 267-8, tentatively 
attributed to the Karraml leader of NlshSpur, Abu 
Bakr Muhammad b. IsbSk b. Mabmashadh (d. 421/ 
1030). Many Sunni divines, including Hanballs and 
Zahirls, were strongly opposed to the sect, and the 
Shafi‘I kadi Abu Dia‘far Muhammad b. Muhammad 
b. Isbak compiled a polemical work on the errors of 
its leader, the FadaHh Ibn Karram. However, the 
geographer Makdisi, who in the course of his travels 
had many contacts with Karraml groups, came down 
firmly on placing them within the bounds of ortho¬ 
doxy, calling them “an ascetic and God-fearing folk” 
who derived from Abu Hanlfa (Ahsan al-takusim, 365). 

It seems that we should consider the KarrSmiyya 
as a Sunni group engaged in defending a central 
position against the Mu‘tazila on one side and the 
Ahl al-Hadith on the other; a later authority like 
Makrlzl considered them to be essentially opponents 
of the Mu‘tazila ( Khifaf , ii, 357). Massignon, op. cit., 
263-4, speaks of Ibn Karram as one of the great 
thinkers in Muslim scholasticism, who supplied a 
new and profound examination of the theological 
questions raised by Mu'tazilism, one which was not 
purely theoretical but which was formed in the light 
of mystical and moral experience. Notable is Ibn 
Karram’s introduction of a new philosophical- 
theological terminology, e.g., kayfufiyya, “the 
quality of God” and haythulhiyya, "the ubiquitous¬ 
ness of God”, stigmatized by Baghdadi as Hbarat 
sakhifa, “ridiculous expressions” but which never¬ 
theless show Ibn Karram’s inventiveness and his 
awareness of need here. Certainly, the sect flourished 
for some three centuries, and it was suggested by an 
older generation of orientalists, including Van Vloten 
and Ribera y Tarragd, that the khdnakdhs and 
madrasas of the Karramiyya which sprang up in 
widely-separated parts of the Islamic world (see 
below) were centres for instruction and evangelism 
as well as for the ascetic life, and that they formed a 
model and stimulus for the Ash‘arl, Hanafl and 
Hanball madrasa-building movement of the 5th/nth 
century; this link remains, however, unproven [see 
also khankah], 

(3). Subsequent history. During the course 
of the 4th/ioth century, the Karramiyya spread over 
many parts of the central and eastern Islamic world. 
In Jerusalem, they had a numerous representation, 
with their own khdnakdhs and sessions for dhikr, and 
in FustSt or Old Cairo they had a special quarter 
of their own; but the sect was unrepresented in the 
Maghrib (Makdisi, 179, 182, 202, 238). It was Khura¬ 
san, Transoxania and the eastern Iranian fringes 
which became the most enduring stronghold of the 
sect, and their khdnakdhs were to be found in GOzgan, 
Khuttal, Farghana, Marw and Samarkand (Makdisi, 
323). In Harat, the main c a?abiyya or factional strife 
(probably with some social as well as religious basis) 
was at this time between the Karramiyya and the 
‘Amaliyya. 

We know most about the Karramiyya in NIshapur, 
where they were a strong and bellicose faction under 
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the leadership of the Band Mahmashadh (see above). 
Here as elsewhere, the hold of the Karramiyya on 
the populace doubtless stemmed from the exemplary 
ascetism of their leaders’ lives and their evangelistic 
and teaching activity; Abu Ya'kub Isljak b. Mahma¬ 
shadh is said to have converted large numbers of 
dhimmis and Zoroastrians by his trenchant preaching. 
Supported by the secular power, in the shape of 
patronage from the founder of the Ghaznavid dynasty 
Sebiiktigin and then from his son Sultan Mahmud, the 
Karramiyya enjoyed a temporary ascendancy over 
their opponents in Nishapur, comprising the Ash'ari- 
Shafil ' ulama \ the ‘Alids and, as appears from the 
biography of the famous Shaykh Abu Sa'Id al- 
Mayhani, the §ufls. They fell from power, however, 
after 402/1011-12, when Mahmud withdrew his 
patronage, but they nevertheless continued to be an 
appreciable element in the city. The local historian of 
Bayhak, Ibn Funduk, and Ibn al-Athir record civil 
strife in NIshapur and Bayhak during 488/1095 or 
489/1096 between the local Karramiyya on one side 
and the Hanafls and Shafi'is on the other, and this 
ended in NIshapur with the killing of the KarramI 
leader Mahmashadh and the razing of their madrasa 
(see on all these events Barthold, Turkestan down to 
the Mongol invasion ”, 289-90; C. E. Bosworth, The 
rise of the Karamiyyah in Khurasan, in MIV, 1 (i960), 
5-14; idem, The Ghaznavids, their empire in Afghan¬ 
istan and eastern Iran 994-1040, Edinburgh 1963, 
185-9; R. W. Bulliet, The patricians of Nishapur, a 
study in medieval Islamic social history, Cambridge, 
Mass. 1972, index). 

The last stronghold of the Karramiyya was in 
C.hiir. the mountainous region of central Afghanistan, 
one not long converted to Islam. According to the 
historian of the Ghurids, Djuzdjani, the Ghurid 
sultans Ghivath al-DIn Muhammad (d. 599/1202-3) 
and his brother Mu'Izz al-DIn Muhammad (d. 602/ 
1205-6 were originally adherents of the Karramiyya, 
in conformity with the beliefs of the masses of their 
subjects, but transferred their allegiance to the 
Shafi'I law school. Sultan Ghiyath al-DIn’s favour to 
the great Shafi'I scholar Fakhr al-DIn al-RazI [q.v.], 
who disputed in the Ghurid capital Flrtizkuh with the 
popular KarramI divine Ibn Kudwa, caused a popular 
uprising there, compelling RazI to return to Harat. 
Razl’s polemics with the Karramiyya are important 
evidence for this last phase of the sect’s existence, 
and contain much information on KarramI theology. 
After the Mongol invasions, we hear nothing of the 
sect, which must have been submerged in the general 
holocaust in Khurasan: when later authors like Ibn 
Taymiyya write against the Karramiyya, they are 
merely drawing on material in the older authorities 
(see Bosworth, The early Islamic History of Ghur, 
in Central Asiatic Journal, vi (1961), 128-33, and 
A. Maricq and G. Wiet, Le minaret de Djam, la 
dicouverte de la capitate des sultans ghorides, Paris 
1959 . 49 - 50 ). 

Bibliography, largely given in the article. The 
most complete and sympathetic account of Ibn 
Karram’s thought is given in Massignon’s Essai 
sur les origines du lexique technique de la mystique 
musulmane s , 260-8, 318-19; see also A. J. Wensinck, 
The Muslim creed, Cambridge 1932, index; H. 
Laoust, Essai sur les doctrines . . . d’Ibn Taymiyya, 
Cairo 1939, 81, 159; A. S. Tritton, Muslim theology, 
London 1947, index; W. M. Watt, Islamic philos¬ 
ophy and theology, Edinburgh 1962, 79, 184; 
A. M. A. el-Galli, The history and doctrines of the 
Karramiyya sect, with special reference to ar-Rdzi's 
criticism, Edinburgh M. Litt. thesis 1970, un¬ 


published; F. E. Peters, Allah's commonwealth, 
a history of Islam m the Near East 600-1100 A.D., 
New York 1973, 426-7, 462-3. The older view of the 
Karramiyya as ignorant anthropomorphists is 
expressed in D. B. Macdonald, The development of 
Muslim theology, jurisprudence and constitutional 
theory, New York 1903, 170-2, 195, 291-2. 

(C. E. Bosworth) 

&ARRI [see kerrI]. 

KARS, a garrison town and administrative 
centre in Eastern Turkey, situated on 40°37' N. 
and 43 < ’o6' E., chef-lieu of the il (province) of the 
same name, which is bounded by the U.S.S.R. and 
the ils of Artvin, Erzurum and Agrl and contains 
the ilfe s (districts) of Posof, Hanak, Qildir, Ardahan, 
Gole, Susuz, Arpagay, Selim, Digor, Sarikamig, 
Kagizman, Tuzluca and Aralik, with that of Kars 
itself. In i960 the population of the provinces of Kars 
was 543,000; in 1965 (provisional), 606,521, of which 
20% was urban and 80% agricultural or rural ( Kars 
II ytllt£t 1967, Ankara n.d.). 

The etymologies suggested tentatively by Barthold 
(El 1 )—Georgian—and by Kirzioglu (IA )—Turkish— 
for Kars cannot be sustained. In mediaeval Armenian 
sources the forms Karuc [Karuts) or Karuc berd 
are encountered (A. K. Sanjian, Colophons of Ar¬ 
menian Manuscripts 1301-1480, Cambridge Mass. 
1969, index; N. Adontz, Armenia in the period of 
Justinian, Lisbon 1970, 206). A 16th-century 

identification of “Chars” with the Chorsa of Ptolomey 
should perhaps be noted (G. T. Minadoi, Historia de 
bello inter Turcas et Persas, in P. Bizarus, Rerum 
persicarum historia, Frankfurt 1601, 516; cf., how¬ 
ever, C. Muller (ed.), Claudii Ptolomaei geographia, 
Paris 1883-1901, i/i, 941 and n.). Byzantine usage 
(T£> Kdcpg) is supplied by Constantine Porphyrogeni- 
tus, De administrando imperio, ch. xliv; Muslim forms 
are Kars in Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tornberg, x, 27; xii, 169, 
295, 300, 306), Kars or Kar§ in Yakut (ed. Wiisten- 
feld, iv, 57), Ghars in al-Farikl (quoted in V. Mi- 
norsky, Studies in Caucasian history, London 1953, 
90-1) and in Djuwaynl, Ta’rikh-i Diahan-Gusha (ed. 
MIrza Muhammad), ii, 161. Ottoman usage favoured 
the form Kar?. 

From Umayyad times the region of Kars lay on 
the frontiers of the Muslim world. The decline of 
Arab power after the middle of the 2nd/8th century 
gave more independence to Armenia under the 
Bagratid dynasty and early in the 3rd/9th century the 
Armenian prince Smbat (held hostage at Samarra’ 
from 190/806 to 210/825 and called Abu T-'Abbas al- 
KarisI by the Muslims) ruled over Kars as a vassal of 
the 'Abbasids (J. Laurent, Arminie entre Byzance et 
Islam, Paris 1919, 290-1 and n.; cf. the De administr. 
imperio, ii ( Commentary), ed. R. H. J. Jenkins, 
London 1962, 158). In 222/837 Isbak, the amir of 
Tiflls, halted in the vicinity of Kars an army sent by 
the Byzantine emperor Theophilus as part of an 
unsuccessful attempt to detach Armenia from Muslim 
suzerainty (Laurent, op. cit., 211-2). 

The importance of Kars in the 4th/ioth century 
derived in part from its situation on the important 
trade route Anl-Kars-KaHkala (= Erzurum) - Trebi- 
zond (Minorsky, Studies, 105): Kars shared with 
Kalikala and Malatya the commerce of Armenia and, 
according to Aristakis of Lastivert (tr. and ed. E. 
Prud’homme, Paris, 1864, 89), its inhabitants “lived 
peacefully in the midst of riches of all kinds gathered 
together by land and sea”. Under the ruler Abas 
(reigned 929-51 [De adm. imp., ii, 179))—and not, as 
in ibid., i, ch. xliv, under Ashot, who died in 890— 
Kars became the seat of the Bagratid dynasty. From 
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962 it served as the capital of the Armenian kingdom 
of Vanand, which was erected by the ruler of Ani, 
Ashot III, for his younger brother Mushegh, and his 
successors (cf. EI l , anI). 

By 1022 the kingdom of Vanand was surrounded on 
three sides by Byzantine territory (Honigmann, Ost- 
grenze, 173); its last ruler, Gagik (1028-64), con¬ 
tinued to hold his position even after Ani had been 
incorporated into the Byzantine Empire (1044). In 
face of the Saldjuk threat—in 446/1054-5 Tughrll Beg 
had destroyed the forces of Gagik and besieged Kars 
for three days (Honigmann, op. tit., 181)—he was 
induced to renounce his rights voluntarily in favour 
of the Emperor Constantine X Ducas, receiving in 
return a town in the Cilician Taurus. 

The early history of Kars as a Muslim town is 
confused. In 456/1064 its inhabitants appear to have 
submitted voluntarily to Alp Arsldn (Ibn al-Athlr, x, 
27); ten years later, however, in 1074, King Giorgi II 
of Georgia received Kars from one of his vassals. 
In ca. 472-3/1080 he was attacked by a Turkish force 
under the amir Ahmad, who "shortly before” had 
conquered Kars; subsequently, for much of the 6th/ 
12th century, Kars lay within the $altukid amlrate 
(cf. Minorsky, Studies, 84, n. 1). In 548/1153 Kars 
was occupied and destroyed by the KIpiak Turks, but 
in the same year it was retaken by the §altuh>d Malik 
'Izz al-DIn (cf. the Arabic inscription, commemora¬ 
ting the reconstruction of the citadel in that year, 
discovered by the Ottomans in the course of their 
own rebuilding in 987/1579. The text is provided by 
Ewliya Ceiebl, Seydhat-ndmc, ii (Istanbul, 1314), 33 °). 
During the mid-6th/l2th century Kars also lay within 
the sphere of influence of the Shaddadid amirs of 
Ani: in Sha'ban 556/August 1161 troops furnished by 
“the lord of Ghars and Surmari” assisted in an at¬ 
tempt by the Shaddadid amir Fadlun b. Minuiihr to 
regain his capital from the Georgian king Giorgi III 
(Minorsky, op. tit., 88-91, quoting al-Fariki). 

Kars remained in Muslim hands until 603/1206-7, 
when it was taken by the Georgians (Ibn al-Athlr, 
xii, 169). It was besieged in vain by the Kh w £razm- 
shah Djalal al-DIn in 623/1226; in 636-7/1239 it 
was occupied by the noyon Cormaghun and in¬ 
corporated into the Mongol Empire. Hethum, king 
of Little Armenia, who visited Kars ca. 649/1251, 
found there the Mongol camp, from which Baydu 
governed the territories under his command. Ac¬ 
cording to Hamd Allah al-Kazwinl (Nuzhat al-liulub, 
ed. Le Strange, 93), at a later period Kars belonged, 
with Ani, to the Ilkhanid province of Georgia (Gurdji- 
stin wa Abkhaz): it was described at this time as 
one of the chief towns of Georgia (Le Strange, 181). 

In 759/1358 Kars passed to the Djalayirids; and in 
782/1380 to the Kara-Koyunlu. In 788/1386 the region 
of Kars, at that time under the local ruler Piruz- 
bakht. was devastated by Timur and turned into a 
wilderness (cf. Sanjian, op. tit., 152), while Kars 
itself, it is said, was levelled to the ground (cf. 
Zafar-ndma, ed. Tauer, index). The years 796/1394, 
802/1400 and 805/1403 again saw Timur pass by 
Kars en route for summer pasture in the Bingol area 
of Clldtr, but soon after his death the Tlmurid prov¬ 
ince of Ani, within which Kars was situated, reverted 
to KarSi KSyunlu control. The local ruler PIr IJusayn 
b. Sahat is said by Armenian sources to have rebuilt 
and restored Kars in 81511412; later, in 871-2/1467, 
Kars passed into the hands of the Alf-Koyunlu ruler 
Uzun Hasan. I 

Kars suffered much from the strife which accom -1 
panied the rise to power of the $afawids: for example, 
in 920/1514, when the Ottoman sultan Selim I en¬ 


camped close by Kars on his return from the vic¬ 
torious Caldiran campaign, the town was said to be 
once more in a ruinous condition. 

By 940/1534 Kars was in Ottoman hands, and in 
955/1548 the sultan Sulayman I ordered work to be 
done on the fortifications. It was not until the re¬ 
newal of the Ottoman-Safawid conflict in the late 
ioth/i6th century, however, that Kars fully came 
into its own as a fortress of vital strategic importance 
for the Ottoman state, as both a bastion against 
Safawid incursions into north-eastern Anatolia, and 
a base forward of Erzurum from which the difficult 
task of keeping open the road to Tiflls and holding 
the new Caucasian conquests could be supported. 

In the opening campaign (Djumada II 986/August 
1578) of the long Ottoman-Safawid struggle for the 
Caucasus, Kars was the scene of the first engagement 
—“una fiera scaramuzza”—between Ottoman forces 
under Lala Mustafa Pasha, and those of the §afawids 
(Cesare Campana, Compendio historico, idle guerre 
. . . tra Christiani, & Turchi ... , Venice 1597, f. 20). 
On 2 Djumada ’ 1 -Akhir 987/27 July 1579 an Ottoman 
army under Lala Mustafa Pasha encamped at Kars, 
and proceeded rapidly, in the face of acute difficulties 
caused by a lack of suitable workmen and by the 
dense fogs and bitter cold which set in after 2 Radjab/ 
25 August (Minadoi, op. tit., 557), to fortify the town 
for use as a base from which to relieve Tiflls (Campa¬ 
na, op. tit., f. 25; Peievi, Ta’rikh ii (Istanbul 1281), 
56; SelanikI, Ta'rikh, Istanbul 1283, 153-4. For the 
relevant European Flugschriftenliteratur, see C. 
Gollner, Turcica ii (Bucharest - Baden-Baden 1968), 
nos. 1706-1835, passim). 

Under Ottoman rule Kars was raised (988/1580) 
to be the administrative centre of an eyalet of six 
or seven sandfdks. Ewliya Ceiebl, who visited Kars 
in 1057/1647, variously lists (op. cit., i, 185, 192; 
ii, 329) the sandiaks and their revenues (for other 
statistical accounts of the revenues and divisions of 
the eyalet of Kars, dating from the mid nth/i7tb 
century, and giving alternative readings, see P. 
Rycaut, Present State of the Ottoman Empire *, London 
1670, 54, and J. von Hammer, Osm. Staatsverfassung, 
ii, 259). The town and its principal monuments at 
this time are described by Ewliya Ceiebl, op. cit., 
ii, 329-33, which can be supplemented by J.-M. 
Thierry, A propos de quelques monuments chritiens 
du vilayet de Kars, in Revue des Rtudes armtniennes, 
n.s. iii (1966), 73-90, and by the several works of 
K. M. Fahrettin (= F. Kirzioglu). According to 
Ewliya Ceiebl, the Ottoman forces in Kars, together 
with those of Vin and Akhiskha, were renowned for 
their courage and bravery as borderers (op. cit., 
ii, 331), and in the Ottoman chronicles of the nth/ 
17th century Kars figures prominently and frequently 
in the accounts of the wars with the Safawids during 
this time. 

European travellers to Kars were few before the 
19th century. G. F. Gemelli-Carreri, who was there 
in May 1694, described Kars as a “large, but not 
populous city”, with two walls of earth and a good 
garrison, which sent out forty horse every night to 
patrol the border with Safawid territory (A collection 
of voyages . . ., iv, London 1704, 109). 

During the campaigns of Nadir Shah, Kars was 
besieged several times (1735 twice; 1744 ) (L. Lock¬ 
hart, Nadir Shah, London 1938, passim ; cf. also the 
despatches of Stanhope Aspinwall, London, Public 
Record Office, S. P. 97/32). By the end of the 18th 
century the eyalet of Kars had become one of the 
poorest in the Ottoman Empire, and was one of 
several provinces unable to provide sufficient revenue 
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to support a wesir — i.e., a pasha of three fughs (S. J. 
Shaw, Between old and new ..., Cambridge, Mass. 
1971, 168-9; cf. M. d’Ohsson, Tableau glnirale ', vii 
(Paris 1824), 306-7). 

As part of the administrative reforms of the 
Tanpimdt period, the eyalet of Kars was reduced to 
the status of a sandfak in the wildyet of Erzurum 
(cf. Sal-name for 1292), but the military and strategic 
importance of the fortress itself was underlined once 
more by the Russian expansion southward through 
the Caucasus during the early 19th century. Kars was 
besieged successfully by Russian forces three times: 
in 1828, 1855 and 1877 (details and bibliography in 
W. E. D. Allen and P. Muratoff, Caucasian Battle¬ 
fields, Cambridge 1953). Kars at this time took on 
a considerable, if specious, significance for both 
British diplomacy and English public opinion, which 
regarded it as the “traditional bulwark against Rus¬ 
sian expansion southwards” (B. Sumner, Russia and 
the Balkans iSyo-iSSo, Oxford 1937, 516), and for the 
Russians themselves, as a war objective (ibid., 623-4). 
By the terms of the abortive Treaty of San Stefano 
(3 March 1878) and article 56 of the Treaty of Berlin 
(13 July 1878), the sandjaks of Kars and Ardahan, 
and the port of Batum, were ceded to Russia. 

The number and composition of the inhabitants of 
town and province of Kars were seriously affected 
by the Russo-Turkish wars of the 19th century and 
by the events of World War I. As early as 1828 the 
majority of the original Armenian population were 
said to have deserted Kars after the Russian evacua¬ 
tion, while in the years after 1877 a steady migration 
of Muslims into Ottoman territory was counter¬ 
balanced by the settlement of Armenians and Rus¬ 
sians in Kars itself and by massive colonization of the 
vacated rural districts (the statistics in Brokhaus- 
Yefron Entsik. Slovar' (1895) svv. Kars’, Karsskaya 
Oblast’, were adapted by Barthold for the El 1 version 
of this article). 

Kars was the scene of fierce fighting in World 
War I. By the terms of the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk 
(3 March 1918) it was returned to the Ottoman 
Empire, but in fact remained in the hands of the 
Armenian nationalists until Turkish troops entered 
the town on 25 April 1918. Under the terms of the 
Mudros armistice (30 October 1918) the Turkish 
armies were obliged to withdraw to the west of the 
1914 Russo-Turkish frontier. The Turks of Kars, 
however, established (6 November 1918) a provisional 
government under Fakhr al-DIn PXrloghlu (Fahrettin 
Pirioglu), which claimed suzerainty over the province 
of Kars and the surrounding Turkish-speaking or 
Muslim districts as far as Batum and Giimrii (Alek- 
sandropol’). After a period of confused fighting 
against Armenian, Georgian and British units, the 
Turkish regime in Kars was overthrown by a British 
expedition from Batum (19 April 1919) and some of 
its leaders were deported to Malta. During May 1919 
Kars reverted to Armenian control, while the local 
Turkish leaders who survived took the hills and 
began to look to the Kemalists for aid. With the 
British withdrawal from Transcaucasia, and the 
Turco-Soviet rapprochement (1920), the independent 
Transcaucasian republics were quickly liquidated, 
and with the rapid collapse of Armenia the Turkish 
XVth Army Unit under K 4 zim Karabekir Pasha 
recaptured Kars on 30 October 1920. The kadas of 
Clldlr and Posof (23 February 1921) and Ardahan 
(7 March 1921)—all nowadays within the il of Kars— 
also soon came under Turkish control. 

By the Treaties of Giimru (Aleksandropol’) with 
the Armenian Republic (2 December 1920), of 


Moscow (March 1921) with the Soviet regime, and of 
Kars (13 October 1921) with the Soviet Armenian, 
Georgian and Adharbaydjani republics, the present 
boundary between Turkey and the U.S.S.R. was 
established. By this time, after seven years of warfare 
and enforced migration, the non-Muslim population 
had disappeared, and the province and town of Kars 
had taken on their present ethnic characteristics. 

Bibliography-, (in addition to the works 
mentioned in the text), Na'ima, Ta’rikh, Istanbul 
1147, passim; J. von Hammer, Geschichte 1 (repr. 
Graz 1964), i, 269, ii, 420, iv, 75, 358, 477, 619, v, 
82, viii, 57. For recent Turkish works and the 
productions of local historiography see K. M. 
Fahrettin, Kars Tarihi, i (Istanbul 1953) and the 
same author’s article Kars (Tarih ) in lA. The 
numerous Russian and western works which deal 
with the military history of Kars in the 19th 
century are given by W. E. D. Allen and P. Mura¬ 
toff in their work cited above. Cf. also for the events 
of 1914-21, H. Bayur, Inkilab Tarihi, Ankara 
1943-67, and K. Karabekir, Istiklal Harbimiz, 
Istanbul i960. (W. Barthold-[C. J. Heywood]) 
RAR§ANA [see kur$an] 

RARSHI, word for “castle”, already attested in 
ancient Turkish and Uygur (Turfan, the Kutadghu 
Bilig) and perhaps connected with “Kerdjiye” in 
Tokharian B. It was later adopted with this meaning 
by the Mongols. The town of Nakhshab. or Nasaf 
[9.11.], was called Karshi after a castle built two 
parasangs from the town by the Caghatay ruler 
Kebek Khan (1318-26). The stream which flows 
through the steppes was called Karghi-darya. The 
town is mentioned in Babur’s [9.1).] memoirs and a 
popular etymology of the name exists. The town was 
formerly an important trade-centre with more than a 
thousand houses, sixteen mosques, three caravan¬ 
serais and twelve madrasa s; it produced carpets, 
saddles, bronze wares and later tobacco. 

Bibliography : Sharaf al-din C A 1 I Yazdl, 
Zafarndme, ed. M. Uhdad, i, Calcutta 1885, iii; 
G. Le Strange, 470 ff.; R. Rahmeti Arat, in lA, 
s.v. (B. Spuler) 

karshOnI. name of the Syriac script 
used by the Christians of Syria and Mesopotamia 
for writing Arabic. The origin of the word is obscure, 
and neither the place nor date of its first appearance 
is known. None of the etymologies which have been 
proposed seems tenable, but it does seem that the 
original Syriac form of the word was garshuni and 
that since the Arabic alphabet had no letter corres¬ 
ponding to the Syriac gomal, it was transcribed with 
an initial kaf. Since the Arabic alphabet has 28 char¬ 
acters and the Syriac one only 22, each of the fol¬ 
lowing Syriac letters was used to transcribe two 
Arabic characters: taw — Id ’ and thd’ > ; gomal = dfim 
and ghayn; koph = kaf and MuB; dolath = dal and 
dhdl; (eth = fd’ and pd’; and podhe — pad and dad. 
In order to avoid confusion, certain of these characters 
could be written with a superscript or subscript point, 
but usage here was not constant. From the 10th 
century A.D. till the present day, all the Syrian 
Christians, whether western or eastern, Maronite, 
Jacobite or Nestorian, have used this writing system, 
although it seems that the Melkites have never 
employed it. In India, the name Karshunl is also ap¬ 
plied to the Syriac script used for writing Malayalam, 
the vernacular language of the Malabar Christians. 

Bibliography. R. Payne Smith, Thesaurus 
syriacus, Oxford 1868, i, 790; R. Duval, Traill de 
grammaire syriaque, Paris 1881, 11; C. J. David, 
Grammaire de la langue aramienne, Mosul 1896, 
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149-55; A. Mingana, Garshunt or Karshuni ?, in 

JRAS (1928), 891-3; M. Cohen, La grande invention 

de Vtcriture et son 6volution, Paris 1958, 165, 177. 

(G. Troupeau) 

KART (possibly kurt), the name of a dynasty 
which ruled Herat from 643/1245 to 791/1389. It 
was founded by Shams al-DIn Muhammad I Kart, 
who was descended from the Shansabanl house of 
Ghur, the family to which the brothers Ghiyath al- 
Din Muhammad and Mu'izz al-Din Muhammad b. 
Sam belonged. As Herat recovered from the devas¬ 
tating raids of the armies of Cingiz Khan, Shams al- 
Din gradually gained power, and by 643/1245 had 
established himself as ruler of the state, and used the 
title of Malik, borne by his descendants. In 649/2251 
the Great Khan Mongke, when reorganizing the ad¬ 
ministration of his empire, confirmed Shams al-Din 
Kart as governor of Herat, Balkh and the country 
lying between those provinces and the Indian frontier. 
During the latter part of Shams al-Din’s reign his 
son Rukn al-Din acted as his coadjutor, but prede¬ 
ceased him, dying in 682/1283, and when Shams al- 
Din himself died in 684/1285, he was succeeded 
by Rukn al-Din’s son, Fakhr al-Din. As the power 
of the Mongol Il-Khans of Persia declined, that of 
the Kart Maliks of Herat increased, and they gov¬ 
erned for the first time nearly the same territory as 
modern Afghanistan, which was protected by them 
against Mongol devastations. Fakhr al-Din befriended 
the powerful amir Coban, who had been regent of 
Persia during the minority of Abu Sa'id, the four¬ 
teenth Il-Khan. When Abu Sa'id, apprehensive of the 
growing power of his family, attacked it, the amir 
Coban sought asylum with Ghiyath al-Din, who 
received him, but in 727/1327 treacherously put both 
him and his son Djalaw Khan to death. GJjiyath al- 
Din himself died in 728/1328 and his two elder sons, 
Shams al-Din II and HJfif, who succeeded him in 
turn, died in 729/1329 and 731/1331. The historian 
Hamd Allah Mustawfl attributes their deaths, fol¬ 
lowing one another at such short intervals, to the 
divine displeasure incurred by Ghiyath al-DIn’s 
treachery towards amir Coban. 

Hafif was succeeded by a third brother, Mu'izz 
al-Din, who sent an army to the assistance of Malik 
Kutb al-Din of Kirman, driven from his capital by 
the amir Mubariz al-Din. This army was defeated 
and a second army sent to the aid of Kutb al-Din 
was shut up in Kirman and compelled, at the end of 
741/1340, to capitulate. Mu'izz al-Din, who died 
in 771/2370, left two sons, Muljammad, who held 
the government of Sarakhs. which he retained after 
his father’s death, and Ghiyath al-Din Pir 'Ali, who 
succeeded him in Herat. In 782/1380 the Timur 
sent an envoy to Herat to claim the allegiance of 
its ruler and his presence, with a contingent, at the 
forthcoming muster of his army; but Ghiyath al-Din 
Pir ‘All detained him on various pretexts while he 
provisioned the city and completed its defences. The 
envoy was obliged to return to Samarkand and report 
the failure of his mission, and in the spring of 783/ 
1381 Timur marched to Harat and captured the city, 
its ruler and his eldest son, Pir Muljammad, after 
a few days’ siege. Some of its leading citizens were 
deported to Shahr-i Sabz and its defences were dis¬ 
mantled, but the Malik and his two sons, the younger 
of whom had been induced to surrender the strong 
fort of Ishkalia, were pardoned, and Ghiyath al-Din 
Pir ‘Ali was permitted to retain Herat as a vassal 
of Timur until 791/1389, when the dynasty was 
extinguished. 

Bibliography: B. Spuler, Mongolen 1 , esp. 
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waynl; Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Ta^rikiy, Sharaf 
al-Din ‘Ali Yazdl, Zafarnama ; Ibn ‘Arabshah, 
< Ad£aHb ); A. Janata, Die Bevolkerung von Ghor, 
in Archiv fUr Vdlherhunde, xvii-xviii (1962-63,) 
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KartAdjanna, a name by which three places 
are known: Carthage, Cart6ia (Kartadjannat al- 
Djazlra) and Carthagena. This synonymy seems to be 
the cause of numerous confusions between the ancient 
Punic capital and Kartadjannat al-khalfiH (and not 
al-khulada* as Yalfflt interprets it). These confusions 
have been studied by J. Vallve, Carthage et Carthagine 
au VIII * siicle. The name of the town, seat of a 
bishopric, must be the translation of Cartago- 
Spartaria, alluding to the abundance of esparto grass 
in the region. 

According to al-Himyari (Rawd al-mf-tdr, no. 139, 
who copies al-Idrisi), “Carthagena is the port of 
Murcia. It is an ancient town, which dates from 
antiquity. It possesses an anchorage where large and 
small ships can anchor. Provisions abound there and 
are sold there permanently at a cheap rate. In its 
dependencies is a district by the name of al-Fudun: 
there are few places where the soil is of such good 
quality, and it is reported that a single fall of rain is 
sufficient to assure the next harvest, and the grain 
which grows there is excellent. By land it is 40 miles 
from the town of Carthagena to Murcia. It is near 
this town of Carthagena that ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Musa 
b. Nujayr defeated Tudmir b. ‘Abdus, who has given 
his name to the hira of Tudmir.” The text of the 
treaty between ‘Abd al-‘Aziz and Tudmir is the only 
one of Muslim Spain which has been preserved in 
extenso and of which we have several versions. 

The town, in so far as it was one, does not seem to 
have enjoyed much importance, despite the enthu¬ 
siasm of the description which Abu T Hasan al- 
Kartadjannl gives of it in the I2th-I3th centuries 
(cf. his Ifasida makfura ; a summary analysis in E. 
Garcia G6mez, Observaciones sobre la Qafida . .., in 
al-And., 1933/1, 81-103) and the Arab sources- 
geographical as much as historical—are exceptionally 
laconic. A part of the dfund of Egypt was installed 
there by Abu’l-Khattar [q.v.] in the district of Tudmir 
[q.v.], of which we may have a reflection in the 
Crdnica del Moro Rasis which placed it under the 
governorship of ‘Abd al-Malik b. Katan. It is in this 
region that ‘Abd al-Raljman al-Siklabl disembarked 
(in 243/763, following the orders of the ‘Abbasid 
al-Mahdl), in his attempt to overthrow the Umayyads, 
at the time of the alliance of Ibn al-‘ArabI [q.v.] with 
Charlemagne. Subsequently, the confrontation for 
power between the descendants of ‘Abd al-Rahman 
made this place the domain of Sulayman and later of 
‘Abd Allah al-BalansI. When the continual feuds 
between Murjaris and Yemenis wearied ‘Abd al- 
Rabman II [q.v.], the latter profited from them to 
found in the year 216/831 an administrative centre, 
Murcia, which marks the real beginning of his 
ascendancy over the region. 

After the fall of the caliphate, Carthagena always 
followed the lot of its administrative capital and 
passed successively in to the hands of the slaves 
Khavran and Zuhayr, of ‘Abd al-‘AzIz b. al-Man$ur 
and of Mudjahid of Denia. According to the Mtmoires 
of the amir ‘Abd Allah, during the siege of Aledo 
[q.v.], it would appear that the dispute for the pos¬ 
session of the Murcian-Carthagenan region was the 
apple of discord that made Yusuf b. Tashufln [q.v.] 
resolve to dethrone the petty kings. The province 
was subdued by Ibn ‘A’isha [q.v.]. 
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It then passed into the power of Ibn Hamushk and 
of Ibn Mardanlsh [q.v.] and, after its submission to 
the Almohads, it followed the general decadence and 
became part of the domains of Sayyid al-'Adil when 
he rose up in the Levant. It then belonged to Ibn 
Hud and finally to Zayyan b. Mardanlsh who, after 
the loss of Valencia in 635/1238, took refuge in 
Murcia, from where he was pursued by Baha’ al- 
Dawla. In 1243, the whole region of Murcia-Cartha- 
gena surrendered to the future Alphonso the Wise, 
but there was an uprising there in 1246 and the last 
indomitable rebels were not exterminated until 1274. 
Carthagena, judged too coastal in situation and 
exposed to the attacks of the corsairs and Turks, 
does not seem to have had so many Moriscos [q.v.) as 
one would reasonably suppose, by contrast with 
Murcia where there must have been a heavy enough 
immigration of Granadans deported to Castille, at 
least those from the region of Cuenca. The port of 
Carthagena was one of the points via which the 
expulsion of the Moriscos was effected in r6rr. 

Bibliography: Apart from the works in the 
article, cf. the geographical sources and c Udhri. 
Masdlik ; among the chroniclers, Ibn c Idhari. 
Baydn (above all the volume published by A. 
Huici), the old monograph of M. A. Gaspar Remiro, 
Historia de Murcia musulmana, Saragossa 1905; 
J. Bosch VilA, Los Almordvides, Tetouan 1956; 
A. Huici Miranda, Historia politica del imperio 
almohade, Tetouan 1957; idem, Historia musulmana 
de Valencia y su regidn, Valencia 1969-70; E. 
Canabate Navarro, Historia de Cartagena desde su 
fondacidn; J. Vallv6, La divisidn territorial en la 
Espaha musulmana, ii, La cora de “Tudmir” 
(Murcia), in And., xxxvii (1972), 161-6. 

(P. Chalmeta) 

KARC KH . a town in the region of Badghis [q.v.] 
of modern northwestern Afghanistan and, according 
to Ibn Hawkal (4th/ioth century), the biggest town 
of the region after the capital Harat. It had a Friday 
mosque and was famed for its fruits, especially 
apricots and raisins. Its particular claim to fame in 
mediaeval times was as an enduring centre of the 
Khawaridj on the eastern Iranian fringes. In 259/873 
the Saffarid amir Ya'kub b. al-Layth had to cope 
with a serious rebellion of the eastern Khawaridj 
centred on Karukh under their “commander of the 
faithful” c Abd al-Raljim al-Mutawakkil c ala ’llah; 
over a century later, according to Mukaddasi, 
Karukh was still a Kharidji centre. A modern village 
with the same name survives at Karukh. 

Bibliography : Hudud al-’dlam, tr. Minorsky, 
105; Le Strange, The lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 
410; C. E. Bosworth, The armies of the Saffdrids, 
in BSOAS, xxxi (1968), 543-4. (Ed.) 

$ArCN, the Biblical Korah (Num. XVI), is 
mentioned three times in the Kur’an (XXVIII, 76-82, 
XXIX, 39/38, and XL, 25/24). In the latter two 
verses, he appears with Haman as a minister of 
Fir'awn, and all three of them behave proudly to¬ 
wards Moses, stigmatising him as a magician and 
impostor. In the first passage (XXVIII, 76-82), 
Karun is one of Moses’ people, but treats them in an 
insolent fashion because of the immense riches which 
have been given to him, as he believes, because of the 
knowledge which is in him (’■ala ' Urn*» Hndi). He 
makes a great public display of his wealth, and is 
swallowed up by the earth with his palace (dar), an 
example of those who prefer the fleeting wealth of 
this world to the recompense of Allah in the next 
world awarded to those who believe and do good 
works. 


This tale, which alludes vaguely to the rebellion 
of Korah and, more explicitly, to his punishment 
(Num. XVI, 31-3, XXVI, 10), is probably an echo 
of some moralising story. The commentators and the 
writers on the (tisdf al-anbiyd’ have added to it a 
lengthy legend, in part derived from rabbinical litera¬ 
ture (see Jewish encyclopedia, vii, 556 ff.; Sale’s 
notes to his Kur’an tr.; and al-Tha'labi, Uifdf, Cairo 
1314, 120 ff.). In this legend, Haman and Karun 
are bracketed together because of their riches and 
their avariciousness, thus explaining why the latter 
has become Pharaoh’s minister. 

In Islam, the legend of Karun has had two diver¬ 
gent developments: (1) In order to explain the origin 
of his proverbial riches, and because of his special 
“knowledge”, he has become one of the founders of 
alchemy. This role appears early; see, e.g., al- 
Diahiz. Bukhala ’, 41, tr. Pellat, 67, and an allusion 
in al-Mas c udi, Murudj, viii, 177 = ed. Pellat, § 3312. 
Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, 352, tr. in M. Berthelot, La 
chimie au moyen age, Paris 1893, iii, 27, states that the 
revelation of the “process” was “made by God to 
Moses and Aaron [sc. in order to gild the Tdbut al- 
Tawrat, al-Kisa% Kisas, 229] and that it was Karun 
who operated in their name. The latter accumulated a 
vast horde of gold and silver, but at the request of 
Moses, was punished by God for his arrogance, his 
pride and the evil behaviour which his recently-ac¬ 
quired riches had led him into”. According to al- 
Tabari, Zotenberg, i, 382-4, he was originally a 
goldsmith, and according to al-Kisa 3 !, op. cit., 229, 
Moses’ sister was Karun’s wife, and it was she who 
learnt about alchemy in order to teach her husband 
(according to the commentators, he was Moses’ 
nephew). (2) In Egypt, his name is associated with 
various lakes. Thus what is left of Lake Moeris in the. 
Fayyum bears his name (Birkat Karun; see Guides 
Bleus, fcgypte, 1956, 241-2, where a popular ety¬ 
mology Birkat al-Kurun “Lake of the Horns” is 
erroneously given), and a Madinat Karun has 
recently been begun in the neighbourhood. Also, 
beside the Birkat al-FU to the south of Cairo, near 
the Mosque of Ibn Tulun, there was formerly a 
Birkat Karun which had evidently associations of 
supernatural legend. Al-Makrizi describes it f Khitat. 
Bulak 1325, iii, 261-2) and tells that Kafur [q.v.) who 
built beside it a house was said to have been driven 
from it by diinn. It figures also in the Story of 
Djudhar the Fisherman in Zotenberg’s (cf. Not. et 
Extr., xxviii, i, 167 ff.) Egyptian Recension of 
“The 1001 Nights” (Nights 606-24) as a place 
where spirits take refuge from magicians. Von 
Hammer suggested (Der Tausend und Einen Nacht 
noch nicht ubersetzte Mdrchen, tr. Zinserling, ii, 
32; tr. Tr6butien, i, 291) that Karun had here 
become confused with the Egyptian Charon. 

Bibliography: Tabari, Tafsir, xx, 62 ff.; 
Ta’rikh, index; Razi, Tafsir, ed. Cairo 1308, vi, 
421 it.; Ibn al-Athir, index; Ibn Nubata, Sarh 
al-’uyun, Cairo 1964, 51-4; Shibli, Akdm al- 
mardfan, 218; A. Geiger, Was hat Mohammed 
aus dem Judenthume aufgenommenl, 2 Leipzig 1902, 
153; D. Sidersky, Les origines des ligendes mu- 
sulmanes ..., Paris 1933, 95-7. 

(D. B. Macdonald*) 

kArCn, the largest river in southern 
Persia. It rises in the north-eastern part of the 
district of 'Arabistan (earlier called Khuzistan), 
a little above Lat. 32 0 N. on the Zarda-Kuh, which 
belongs to the Bakhtivari mountain system or, to be 
more accurate, on one of the ranges named Kuh-i 
Rang, one of the highest mountains in south-western 
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Persia (estimated at 13,000 feet). The actual source 
of the river, according to Sawyer ( Bibl., op. cit., 486, 
with a picture), is about 10 miles above the place 
called Ser-i Ceshme-i Kurang “main source of the 
Kurang (Kuran)”. The Zayinda-Rud likewise rises on 
the Zarda-Kuh and flows eastwards towards Isfahan. 
As the source of the Karun is only about 100 miles 
from Isfahan, Shah ‘Abbas I thought of leading the 
Karun into the Zayinda-Rud by a tunnel through the 
mountains. Although almost finished at his death, the 
work was not continued by his successors; the re¬ 
mains of it may still be seen (cf. Layard, Bibl., op. 
cit., 50 f.). 

The upper part of the river’s course extends from 
its source to its exit from the mountains at Shustar. 
and the middle course from Shustar to al-Ahwaz or 
Na$riyya, where it breaks through the spurs of the 
Diabal Hamrln; its lower course runs through the 
alluvial plain formed by the Karun system. As a 
result of its very meandering course, the river cov¬ 
ers about 500 miles from its source to its mouth in 
the Shatt al- c Arab, although a straight line between 
the two points is only about 150 miles. In its upper 
course the Karun makes two great loops in about 
32° N. Lat. 

A little above Shustar, the Karun divides into two 
navigable arms which unite again about thirty miles 
away at the village of Band-i Kir (near the mediaeval 
‘Askar Mukram) and thus form an island. The west¬ 
ern arm is the main stream, the Karun proper; it is 
now called Ab-i Shutayt (Shutayt = little river) and 
further down also Ab-i Buzurg Shustar (= great 
water of Shustar). The eastern arm is artificial in 
origin, and is now called Ab-i Gargar; the Arab 
geographers of the Middle Ages know it by the name 
of Masrukan (Mashrukin, Musrukan) which is ex¬ 
plained as a corruption of the Persian Ardashir-Kan 
( = “Ardashlr’s trench”). The form Ardakhshiragan 
is noteworthy: it occurs in a Syriac chronicle edited 
by Guidi in the Actes du 8‘ Congres des Orientalistes, 
Leiden 1891, 32 (and cf. thereon Noldeke in SB Ak. 
Wien, cxxviii (1893), Abh. ix, 42). The first Sasanian 
king is said to have been the maker of this water¬ 
course. The Persian geographers of the 9th/i5th 
century call the western branch, which carries the 
bulk of the water, Cahar Danika (“four-sixths”), the 
eastern Du Danika (“two-sixths”) (cf. Le Strange, 
236). These names are still known locally, according 
to Layard (op. cit., 27). In the 4th/ioth century, ac¬ 
cording to Arabic sources, the Masrukan canal did not 
enter the main stream, the Karun proper, at ‘Askar 
Mukram, but ran parallel to it and reached the 
Persian Gulf by a course of its own. 

The Karun delta begins a little above the village 
of Sabla. Three channels break off from the main 
arm, which continues its course till its junction with 
the Shaft al-‘Arab at Mubammara; these all run 
South-east to the Persian Gulf and finally end their 
course in estuaries ( khawr , khor), which are at times 
swamps. Their names are: (1) The Shatt (or Rud) 
al-Kadimi (= “the old stream”), which leaves the 
Karun about an hour’s journey above Sabla and 
broadens out into the Khor Musa (also called Khor 
Moi Allah). This is probably the oldest course of the 
Karun; (2) The Shatt “al-Amaya” (as it is usually 
written on maps) or al-A‘m§ (= the blind stream), 
probably so called because its bed is usually choked 
with mud. It is also called Shaft Koban (Goban) from 
the district which lies on its right bank; Portuguese 
writers of the 17th century reproduced the name as 
Rio de Gabao (cf. Tomaschek, 75 f.). This second 
arm begins at Sabla and finally expands into the Khdr 


Silidj (Selige in Kinneir, 292); it is perhaps the 
second oldest arm of the Karun; (3) The Shatt Bami¬ 
shir (Bahmishlr, Behemshir), which leaves the Karun 
6 miles below Sabla and expands into the Khor 
B ami shir before entering the sea. This third branch 
of the Karun is considerably wider and holds more 
water than the other two. According to the Persian 
Gulf Pilot, 284, it is 54 miles long (40 as the crow 
flies). This may now be regarded as the natural 
mouth of the Karun. 

The two western branches of the Karun, the Shatt 
al-A‘ma and the Bamishir, form two long islands 
with the Shaff al-‘Arab, which runs parallel to them, 
the main Karun in the north and the Persian Gulf in 
the south. The eastern one, bordered by the Shatt 
al-A‘ma (Koban) and the Bamishir, is called Koban 
(Goban, Gobban); the western, between the Bamishir 
and the Shaff al-‘Arab, is now usually called Diazirat 
‘Abbadan, a name it already had in the Middle Ages, 
from the town of ‘Abbadan [?.v.], which probably 
originally lay at the mouth of the delta. The latter 
island is also called Diazirat al-Khidr after the 
prophet al-Khidr [j.v.], highly revered in Muslim 
popular belief especially in ‘Irak as a patron of water, 
who had or still has a sanctuary near ‘Abbadan 
(“Chodder Abbadan” in Niebuhr, Reisebeschreibung, 
ii, Copenhagen 1778, 206), which is mentioned as 
early as the 7th/13th and 8th/14th centuries by al- 
Dimashki ( Nukhbat al-Dahr, ed. Mehren, 97, 18) 
and Ibn Baffuta (ii, 19). Alongside ‘Abbadan, the 
most important place in the Middle Ages seems to 
have been al-Muhriza (Mubriza) and the island seems 
occasionally to be called after it. For Muljriza see 
Yakut, i, 502, 712, iii, 598, iv, 709; al-Dimashki, 
97; al-KazwIni, Athar al-Bilad, ed. Wiistenfeld, 280. 
The Persians gave this island the name Miyan Rudan 
(■= “between the rivers", “Mesopotamia”; see, e.g., 
Yakut, iv, 708, and Le Strange, 48). 

As has been noted, the Karun at an earlier period 
probably entered the sea through the Shaff al-A‘ma, 
apart from the riverbed represented by the Shatt 
al-Kadimi, which is perhaps the oldest bed. Accord¬ 
ing to the mediaeval Arab geographers, the different 
branches and tributaries of the Dudjayl (Karun) 
united at a place called t 4 i?n al-Mahdi. Whether the 
Nahr Sidra (= Lotus-river), which also enters there, 
must be considered the main arm of the Karun from 
al-Ahwaz onwards is doubtful: cf. Le Strange, 237; 
Schwarz, op. cit., 306. The reunited Karun, called 
Nahr yi$n al-Mahdi (see Schwarz, op. cit.), then 
enters its estuary (Fay<j Dudjayl), which ends at 
Sulaymanan on the coast (for Hijn al-Mahdi and 
Sulaymanan cf. Le Strange, 48, 243, and in JRAS 
(1895). 302; Schwarz, op. cit., 306, 329-330, 400). 
Hisn al-Mahdi perhaps lay in the neighbourhood of 
the present Sabla; Sulaymanan is perhaps to be 
located somewhere in the region of the Khor Silidj; 
the end of the course of the Karun in the Middle Ages 
would thus practically coincide with the modem 
Shaff al-A‘ma. In the Middle Ages there must have 
been several other separate smaller mouths of the 
river. In these topographical investigations it should 
not be forgotten that southern ‘Irak and Khuzistan. 
the delta of the great rivers, have undergone far- 
reaching changes in their hydrographic structure in 
the course of thousands of years. In ancient times 
the Persian Gulf extended much farther into the 
present mainland, so that the Karun, Karkha, 
Euphrates and Tigris all had separate mouths; 
cf. Andreas in Pauly-Wissowa, i, 1394, 2811. During 
the Middle Ages and in modem times the coastline 
has steadily advanced southwards. 
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The bed of the KJrun from Sabla to Mubammara 
seems to be the work of human hands. In the 4th/ 
10th century the Buyid ‘Atfud al-Dawla [q-v.] con¬ 
structed a canal, which was called c A<JudI after him, 
to secure direct communication between the Tigris 
and Karun (from al-Basra to al-AhwJz). As in those 
days the KJrQn apparently flowed into the Persian 
Gulf through the Shaft al-A c ma, in its main lines the 
c A<Judi probably corresponded with the present course 
of the KJrun between Sabla and Mubammara. It is 
very doubtful that that work was something entirely 
new; more probably he undertook the restoration of 
an older channel which had fallen into neglect. A 
century earlier we have evidence from the Arab geog¬ 
raphers of the existence of a canal called Nahr al- 
Djadld (= New Canal) which led from Hi$n al-Mahdl 
(near Sabla ?) to the Tigris and may well have coin¬ 
cided with the c A<JudI. From a still earlier period 
we have the BayJn canal, the course of which may 
wholly or in part have coincided with the ‘Atfudl or 
Nahr al-Djadld. Whether there was in ancient times 
—about the period of Alexander—an artificial 
channel connecting the Karun and Tigris and follow¬ 
ing the same direction cannot be ascertained with 
certainty; on this question, see Andreas in Pauly- 
Wissowa, i, 1394. In modern times, the name Haffar 
(= “digger”, usually spelled Hafar in books of travel 
and in maps) has come into use for the stretch of the 
Karun between SJbla and Mubammara, and the 
name suggests that here too we have the work of 
human hands, not a natural bed. At the present day, 
however, this name is limited to the short stretch, 
only about an hour’s journey long, from the be¬ 
ginning of the Shaft Bamishlr (the mouth proper of 
the Karun at the present day) to Mubammara. It 
should also be noted that in the second half of the 
I2th/i8th century, Sulayman, the powerful shaykh 
of the tribe of Ka c b (on him see below), destroyed 
the connexion between the Karun and the Shatt 
al-'Arab by placing a dam (band) across the Haffar 
at SJbla and leading the water into the Shatt al- 
A'mJ. The district of Koban thereby soon became 
very prosperous. But during Karim Khan's [g.v.] 
second invasion, the dam in the Haffar was de¬ 
stroyed (cf, Kinneir, op. cit., 90). On the commu¬ 
nication between the Karun and Tigris by the 
'AdudI, Nahr al-Djadld, Bayan and Haffar canals 
see Kinneir, 90, 293-294; Layard, 55-56; Tomaschek, 
76-77; Ainsworth, i, 174, 184; Persian Gulf Pilot, 
296; Le Strange, 48, and JRAS (1895), 308-9; 
Schwarz, 309, 311, 390. 

While still in the mountains, the Karun receives 
a number of abundant tributaries, for example, above 
Susan the Ab-i Bazuft on the right and the Ab-i Bars 
(Bors) on the left. A little above Camani Yorgha the 
Talak joins it. The most important tributary is the 
river of Dizful, the Dizful-Rud or Ab-i Diz. It and 
its tributary, the Shawur, were at one time (and in 
part still are) connected with the Karkha and the 
Karun by canals. On the Dizful-Rud and Shawur, see 
Hamd Allah Mustawfl, Nuzha, 215, ii; 218, 13, 15; 
Le Strange, 233, 239, and JRAS (1895), 312; 
Schwarz, 303-305; Ritter, ix, 193 f.; Layard, 56 f.; 
see also von Bode, ii, 193; Loftus, 329, 342, 346; J. 
Dieulafoy, passim; Sawyer, 490 f. 

The Karun is not only connected with the Tigris 
and Karkha in the west, but in the east it is linked 
up with the DjarrJbl of Kurdist Jn-Rud or Ab-i Kurd- 
ist Jn (the Tab of the Arab geographers; see Le Strange, 
270; Schwarz, 5 f.). At Sabla a canal navigable by 
boats leaves the Shatt al-A c mJ and runs to Dawrakl 
(Ddrak-Fallahiyya [see dawrak]) on the Djarralj. 


The more important towns on the Karun in mediae¬ 
val as in modern times lay on its central course 
between Shustar and al-AhwJz. At the two termini 
of this stretch stood the two capitals of the mediaeval 
province of Khuzistan. al-Ahwaz and Tustar 
(Shustar). Al-Ahwaz formerly the capital 

proper of this district, is situated at the important 
point where the Karun, breaking through its last 
barrier, the Djabal Hauirin range, enters the plain. 
For Tustar see shustar, and on the site (particularly 
the bifurcation which begins there) Graadt van 
Roggen, 174 f. 

The lower course of the Karun from al-Ahwaz to 
Mubammara has no places of great importance on 
its banks. Mubammara, at the junction of the Karun 
and the Shatt al-‘Arab, is, however, a place of un¬ 
usual importance. It was at the beginning of this 
century the best harbour in Persia, easily accessible 
at any time. 

In the mountainous upper course there are no 
longer any towns of importance. In late antiquity and 
in the Middle Ages the most prominent were Susan 
(also called c Arudj or 'Aruh and Djabalik) on the 
right bank, and Idhadj [q.v.] or MJl-Amlr opposite. 
Along the upper course in parts runs a road pro¬ 
tected by many forts, now mostly in ruins. The 
Karun in general is historically one of the most in¬ 
teresting rivers in Persia owing to the numerous 
ruins from ancient times which are everywhere 
found on its banks. 

In the military history of the Middle Ages the 
Karun basin only occasionally occurs as the scene 
of fighting; cf. Schwarz, 299-300. During World War 
I possession of this territory became very important 
on account of its oil-fields; cf. Schweer, 140-4. 

As early as the Sasanians, powerful dams (shadh- 
rawans) with the necessary sluices had been erected 
at various places to enable the water thus dammed 
to be led by numerous small canals to fields on a 
higher level, especially on the central stretch of the 
Karun. Throughout the Middle Ages this irrigation 
system was kept in excellent repair and transformed 
the land it watered into flourishing gardens. Since 
then, however, most of these works have fallen more 
and more into ruin as a result of neglect, and great 
stretches of once fertile country have become desert 
again. The most celebrated was the gigantic dam at 
Shustar, which was regarded in the east as one of 
the wonders of the world. Its erection is ascribed 
to the Sasanian king Shapur I (241-272 A.D.). On 
this great system of dam and sluices here, which 
after considerable restoration is still partly in use 
to-day, see Ritter, ix, 186 f.; Noldeke, Geschichte 
der Araber und Perser zur Zeit der Sasaniden, Leiden 
1879, 33 ; Justi, in Gr.I.Ph., ii, Strassbourg 1896 f., 
318; Le Strange, 235; Schwarz, Iran, 296. At Wa’is, 
a few hours’ journey below Band-i Kir, the ruins of 
a great dam may still be seen (cf. Herzfeld, 76). 
In al-Ahwaz, at the rapids there, considerable re¬ 
mains of a triple ancient system of dams still exist. 
Band-i KIr (= “Bitumen-dam”) took its name from 
the ancient dam coated with bitumen. 

The Karun is the only river of Persia that admits 
of navigation. Communication is maintained with the 
Persian Gulf through the Shatt al-'Arab and the Shatt 
Bamishlr. There is evidence that as early as the 
Umayyad period there was regular traffic up the river 
as far as al-Ahwaz (cf. Schwarz, 300). The Karun 
was into the 20th century navigable as far as Shustar. 
The only obstacles were the rapids caused by the 
gypsum rocks below al-Ahwaz (see the very full 
description by Wells, 156 f.), which make unloading 
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and reshipment necessary. Movement along the river 
has since expanded. The valley possesses rich oil 
fields in modem times. In 1888 the Karun was opened 
to international navigation. 

Bibliography. BGA, passim, especially the 
Indices s.vv. (Nahr) Dudjayl and (Nahr) Mas- 
rukan; Ibn Serapion, in JRAS (1895), 30; 32, I f. 
(text) and 307-313 (tr. and notes); Yakut, ii, 555; 
iv, 527, f.; Hamd Allah Mustawfl, Nuzha, 195; 
215; Ibn Battuta, ii, 23-4; Le Strange, 207, 232- 
247; P. Schwarz, 295-308, 310-n; J. M. Kinneir, 
A geographical memoir of the Persian Empire, 
London 1813, 87-90, 96-99, 102-105; H. C. Raw- 
linson, in JRGS, ix (London 1839), 64 f., 73-78, 81, 
88 f.; Selby, in JRGS, xiv (1844), 219-46; Layard, 
ibid., xvi (1846), 27-28, 44, 50-65; Ritter, Erd- 
kunde, ix, 46, 162-204, 219-220, 225-227, x, 26, 
28, 31, xi, 1021-25, 1028-30; C. A. von Bode, 
Travels in Luristan and Arabistan, London 1845, 
ii, passim (especially 162 f., 193, 273 f.); W. 
K. Loftus, Travels and research in Chaldaea and 
Susiana, London 1857, 289-93, 298-300, 329, 343, 
346, 423-31; Fr. Spiegel, Eranische Altertums- 
kunde, i, Leipzig 1871, 108-11; A. Arnold, Through 
Persia by caravan, London r877, ii, 39 f.; A. 
Houtum-Schindler, in Z.G.Erdk. Berl., xiv (1879), 
307 f.; H. L. Wells, in Proc. RGS, v; Bateman 
Champain, ibid., (1883), 121-38, 146-9, 152; 
Stolze and Andreas, in Pet. Mitt., Suppl. fasc., 
no. 77, Gotha 1885, 48, 56; J. Dieulafoy, La 
Perse, la Chaldee el la Susiane, Paris 1887; W. 
F. Ainsworth, A personal narrative of the Euphrates 
expedition, London 1888, ii, 168-89, 205 f., 219-32; 
idem, The River Karun, London 1890; H. B. 
Lynch, Karun valley, in Proc. RGS, xii (1890); 
Tomaschek, Kustenfahrt Nearchs, in SB Ak. 
Wien, cxxi (1890), Abh. viii, p. 73-84; G. N. 
Curzon, The Karun River, in Proc. RGS, xii, 
509-32; idem, Persia and the Persian question, 
London 1892, passim (see the Index; especially 
ii, 314 f., 330 f., 336); Mrs. Bishop, Journeys 
in Persia and Kurdistan, London 1892; H. A. 
Sawyer, in GJ, iv (London 1894), 481-501 (with 
notes by Lynch and Mackenzie, 502 f.); T. E. 
Gordon, Persia revisited, London 1896, 100 f.; 
The Persian Gulf Pilot (originally compiled by 
Constable and Stiffe), London 1898, 284-93, 
296-9; Billerbeck, in Mitt. V.A.G., iii (1898), 
part 2, 29-34, 46-50; Graadt van Roggen, in 
Mim. de la Delegation en Perse, vii (Paris 1905), 
167-207; E. Herzfeld, in Pet. Mitt., liii (Gotha 
1907), 73-79, with route map on Plates vi and 
vii (Karun from Shustar to Ahwaz-Na?riyya); 
W. Schweer, Das tiirkisch-persische Erdblvorkommen 
Hamburg 1919 (= Abh. des Hamburg. Kolonial- 
instituts, xxx), 22, 57-72, 110-117, 140-142, 177- 
219, and map 3 (Karun valley). Schweer also 
gives (pp. 153 f. and 165 f.) further references 
to the literature and maps to be consulted. 

(M. Streck-[J. Lassner]) 
KARWAN, a word ostensibly of Iranian origin, 
later arabicized, whence Eng. “caravan”, Fr. “ca- 
ravane”, Ger. “Karawane”, etc. Its early form kar- 
ban, meaning “supervising work”, probably evolved 
in the Pahlavi period. The Pahlavi form may have 
been kdrpande, in which case it would be a noun 
made up of kar meaning “army” or “war” plus the 
suffix -van, signifying a group of travelling mer¬ 
chants; convoys of provisions, goods and animals 
also were called karban. However, this may well be a 
popular etymology for a word of uncertain origin. 
The more widespread meaning dates from the early 


Islamic period (M. MuHn, A Persian dictionary, iii, 
2817; caravans are described in the works of the 
5th/nth century poets Firdawsi and Farrukhi 
Iqq.v.]). 

Caravan routes demonstrate the distribution and 
direction of trade routes, although the latter existed 
before the caravan system was developed. Journeys 
of various kinds were undertaken in caravan-like 
“convoys”. In the pre-Islamic period the Arabs had 
for long used the word Hr, and later the more usual 
word kafila, as the equivalent of karwdn; the word 
kafila was current at the beginning of the 7th century 
A.D. for gatherings of traders (cf. Ibn Hish&m, Sira, 
Cairo 1936, i, 253, 312). In Turkish, the word arkish, 
meaning caravan, is attested from the 8th century 
A.D. (Clauson, Etymological Dictionary, 216-7). 

Caravans were composed of horses, mules, don¬ 
keys, and especially camels. Camel-caravans were 
used over open plainland and deserts, while in the 
mountainous regions mules, donkeys, and more rarely 
horses were used. In some regions, however, the 
nature of the caravan was quite different: in India, 
caravans made up of 100-200 carts each pulled by 
10-12 oxen were used for the bulk transport of grain 
(J.-B. Tavernier, The six voyages .. ., London 1678, 
ii, 28 ff.; Peter Mundy, Travels .. ., ii, pp. xxxvii, 
45, 249, 250, 281, 283). 

HISTORICAL SURVEY 

Camel caravans became widespread because of 
the greater load that the animal could carry (on the 
domestication of the camel, see badw). The size 
of the load a camel can carry varies according to 
the climate: in hot countries such as India the camel 
can carry only a small load of 600-650 ibs, whereas 
those employed between Tabriz and Istanbul and 
accustomed to the cold, could carry 1000 lbs (Taver¬ 
nier, i, 49-50). 

The oldest feature in the history of the western 
Asiatic caravan trade is the so-called “Silk Route”. 
This route connecting China and Central Asia was 
extended to Farghana and thence to southern and 
western Asia, and provided a means of transporting 
the products of distant countries by means of large 
caravans consisting of hundreds of camels. In the 
Islamic middle ages, Baghdad was the point of de¬ 
parture for routes to east and west, the principal 
itineraries being: (1) From Baghdad northwards along 
the Tigris to Mosul - Hatra - Harran - or Sindjar 

- Nisibis - Rakka - Manbidj - Aleppo - Hama - Hims 

- Ba'labakk - Damascus - Ramla - Cairo - Alexan¬ 
dria, and thence by ship to North Africa; (2) From 
Baghdad the route along the west bank of the Eu¬ 
phrates, which it crossed at Hit, and thence to 
Damascus, was the shortest route across the desert; 
and (3) The eastbound route went from Baghdad to 
Hamadan, thence to Rayy - NishSpOr - Marw - 
Bukhara and Samarkand, and so to the western 
terminal of the silk route at Farghana, by which 
China could be reached. One route ran from Khlwa 
in Kh^arazm to the mouth of the Volga, and thence 
up the Volga to the Baltic countries; another passed 
north of the Caspian Sea to the northern ports of 
the Black Sea. 

The organization and marching arrangements of 
a caravan may be illustrated by the account of one 
consisting of about 600 camels and 400 mules which 
made the journey from Diyarbakr to Mawsil in 1838. 
The camals, tied together with rope in groups of ten 
or twenty, walked in single file; their owners rode 
small donkeys or horses, travelling in front, while 
th? servants walked, The camels would not move un* 
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less led by the donkey. When the caravan came to 
a site where it was to spend the night, the leader 
of the caravan would move on ahead and point out 
the camping-place. The cargo was unloaded and the 
iarge bales were arranged to form a rectangular en¬ 
closure, within which each traveller prepared his 
own sleeping quarters. Then the camals and mules 
were untied and driven out to graze, but the horses 
were fettered. As it grew dark, the camels were 
rounded up and tethered in line within the enclosure 
(Lettres du Marshal de Moltke sur I'Orient, Paris 
1872, 229-30). 

From early times, commercial journeys had been 
made at set periods, so that several important cities 
grew up at the terminals of regular routes: most 
notably, Mecca’s existence depended entirely upon 
the caravan-trade. Once a year, a caravan was or¬ 
ganised to set out in a specific direction, such a 
caravan comprising some 2500 camels, as well as 
horses and mules. At this period, a caravan of 1000 
camels was regarded as medium-sized, while a car¬ 
avan of 450 camels and 100 mules and donkeys, 
operating between Baghdad and Aleppo, was con¬ 
sidered small. The camels in a caravan might be used 
as mounts, but generally were beasts of burden. The 
distances covered each day varied according to the 
climate. On average, caravans travelled 6, 8, 10 
or 12 hours each day, each day’s journey being made 
in two stages: from 3 or 4 in the morning until 10, 
and in the afternoon from 2 or 3 o’clock until 8. 
Since a single camel can carry a load equivalent to 
that of three, four, or even five horses, it was a 
much cheaper mode of transport. In the Mediterra¬ 
nean region, caravan journeys were closely linked to 
maritime traffic; during the winter months, when 
transport by sea was impossible, three caravans, 
setting out from SidjilmJsa on the northern Saharan 
fringe, would travel to Cairo via Kayrawan, Tripoli 
and Barka. Such caravans operated also in the sum¬ 
mer months, covering the distance between Tunis 
and Cairo in two or three months. Caravans covering 
long distances were known as “seasonal” (mawsim) 
caravans, in India “monsoon” caravans (S. D. Goi- 
tein, Studies in Islamic history and institutions, 
Leiden 1968, 303). Caravans operated in the summer 
months in Anatolia, in the Balkans and in Adharbav- 
djan: thus caravans arrived at Izmir between Febru¬ 
ary and June and in October (Tavernier, i, 46-7); but 
Anatolia and the Balkans lie outside the desert re¬ 
gions—caravans would arrive in Egypt and in other 
countries of North Africa in September-October, and 
even in April, May and June. During the summer, 
it was quite impossible to cross the desert between 
Baghdad and Aleppo. In ca. 1640, caravan traffic 
out of Hormuz operated between December and 
March. In north-west Africa, caravans arriving south 
of Oran (Algeria) in November were of importance in 
this century (F. Braudel, The Mediterranean . .., 
Eng. tr. London 1972, i, 259-60). 

CARAVAN ROUTES AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
CARAVAN TRADE 

There were along the caravan routes fixed points 
at which the caravans halted for the night, and in 
desert regions there were furthermore water cisterns 
at intervals of 15 km. These halting-places were re¬ 
garded as “guest-houses”, and were often organized 
by the pious as »afc/-foundations, the usual designa¬ 
tion for them being ribaf [?.v.]. The establishment 
of such ribdfs dates from the 4th/ioth century and 
reached its peak under the Great Saldjuks. In various 
works composed in the 6th/i2th century, the word 


ribat is used as a synonym for “caravanserai” and 
spread to Central Asia as a result of the Mongol in¬ 
vasions. The caravanserai reached its highest develop¬ 
ment in Saldjuk Anatolia, especially in the 7th/i3th 
century; caravanserais or khans were built at inter¬ 
vals of 30-40 km. along the north-south and east-west 
routes as international trade increased. Their strong 
walls and towers provided security; and their facili¬ 
ties might include sleeping-quarters, kitchens, store¬ 
houses, baths, mosques, and even hospitals for the 
sick (O. Turan, Selfuk kervansaraylan, in Bell., 
x/39 (1946), 477-95). In this period, the central 
authorities appointed to each caravan an official en¬ 
titled A mir-i Kdrbdnsdlar, under whom was an escort 
commanded by a rdhdar or tutkavul. 

Whatever the object of the caravan, whether trade 
or the fulfilment of the pilgrimage, its rate of travel 
varied from period to period. A pilgrimage caravan 
of 30-40,000 camels could travel from Cairo to Mecca 
in forty days, helped on its way by its military es¬ 
cort. In the 9th/i5th and ioth/i6th centuries, in spite 
of the Portuguese development of the Cape maritime 
route, trans-Saharan trade developed considerably, 
although there was some modification of the traditio¬ 
nal routes (Braudel, op. cit., i, 181-2). In the nth/ 
17th century the route between Persia and Izmir was 
popular, although it took 100 days: the journey to 
Isfahan via Mawsil and Hamadan took 58 days; the 
busiest route to Persia, that from Aleppo via Bire- 
djik, Diyarbakr and Tabriz, took 42 days, and 66 
days to Isfahan. Towards the middle of the nth/i7th 
century, however, the importance of the caravans 
trading between Persia, India and the Ottoman 
Empire diminished, as a result of the formation of 
English and Dutch trading companies operating by 
sea; the only major commodity left for overland 
transport was silk. The spice trade continued, but the 
old spice routes were abandoned (N. Steensgaard, Car- 
racke, caravans and companies, Odense 1973, 174 ,192). 

With the development of other means of communi¬ 
cation, the composition of the caravans changed and 
the number of animals decreased. Yet although the 
number of animals employed in a single caravan might 
decrease, the number of caravans organized each 
year might increase. Commercial caravans travelled 
between Baghdad and Ba?ra four times a year in the 
ioth/i6th century and small caravans travelled reg¬ 
ularly between Syria and southern'Irak: there were 
three caravans a year between Damascus and Bagh¬ 
dad. The Baghdad caravan went to Damascus once a 
year and to Aleppo twice. This situation continued 
unchanged until the end of the I2th/i8th century. In 
Anatolia, caravans were organized on a smaller scale; 
because of the broken terrain, mules and donkeys 
were used in some regions instead of camels, as was 
the case in northern 'Irak. 

ORGANIZATION 

Security was a vital consideration. Caravans usu¬ 
ally had an armed escort, sometimes of professional 
soldiers, and at every halting-point would be joined 
by new groups of travellers. During the night a con¬ 
tinuous look-out had to be kept against raids by ban¬ 
dits, and at intervals the sentinels would call to one 
another khaberdarl and a drum was beaten (P. Mundy, 
Travels, ii, 41-2; Th6venot, part 3, 19). A leader 
responsible for organizing the whole caravan was 
known as the kervan-bashi (in Persia and India, kdr- 
vdn-kesh or kdrbdnsdlar), and he had one or two as¬ 
sistants. Each group of 15-20 camels under its own 
leader was under the general supervision of the main 
leader, who determined the route to be followed, the 
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halting-places, and the order of the constituent groups 
in the caravan, and who was responsible for the gen¬ 
eral security. To travel in a caravan was slower, 
but safer, since special, additional guards, supplied 
by the government, were available in desolate areas. 
In the mid-rith/i7th century, the leader of the cara¬ 
van was sometimes elected by the merchants. If a 
merchant had six camels, one of the six beasts, and if 
he had three, one of the three, carried his essential 
gear. For every horse or camel in the caravan its 
owner paid a fixed fee to the leader; thus, if the 
caravan was a large one, the leader might make a 
great deal of money, part of which he paid to the 
guards and part of which he spent on necessities along 
the way. At places where customs duty was collected, 
4 kurush was taken for every camel-load and 2 pu¬ 
nish for a horse-load (Tavernier, part 1, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 45, 46; Travels of Mina Abu Taleb Khan in Asia, 
Africa and Europe during the years 1799, 1800, 1801, 
1802 and 1803, London 1814, i, 112-13). 

In desert areas, where water was scarce or un¬ 
obtainable, paid scouts called takshif were employed 
to find water. When the wind obscured the track, the 
takshif had to go on ahead to find the way, so that 
occasionally he was the first to die (Ibn Battuta, 
iv, 381-3; cf. Leo Africanus, The history and des¬ 
cription of Africa, London 1898, i, 173-4). In some 
places, such as the Western Sudan, blind scouts were 
used, who found the way by their sense of smell. 
Caravan-leaders in the Sahara had links with the 
Berber tribes; here four main routes connected north 
and east Africa: (1) the route by Sidjilmasa and Wa- 
lata to Senegal and the upper Niger; (2) the Ghada- 
m£s-Ghat route to Hausaland and Air; (3) the Tripoli- 
Fezzan-Kawar route to Bomu and Lake Chad; and 
(4) furthest east, the route Cyrenaica-Kufra-Wadai. 
The first three routes were completely under the 
control of the Berbers, who dug wells along them 
and supplied the needs of passing caravans. These 
long and dangerous journeys were made only once a 
year, but by large caravans; thus in 1805 a caravan 
of 2000 persons and 1800 camels, travelling from 
Taghaza to Timbuktu, perished of thirst (E. W. Bo- 
vill, The golden trade of the Moors 1 , London 1958, 
52, 235, 236). The traditional caravans continued to 
operate in Africa into this century: thus in 1908 a 
caravan of 20,000 camels set out from Air to travel 
via Ghadamfes and Ghat (Bovill, op. cit., 236, 
238). 

Records of the late 19th century give detailed ac¬ 
counts of caravan travel in the desert. In Tripoli 
(North Africa), after several merchants who wished 
to organize a caravan had reached agreement among 
themselves and obtained permission from the provin¬ 
cial authorities, they would, by the intermediary of 
a shaykh known to be competent and trustworthy, 
conclude agreements with the shaykhs through whose 
tribal lands they would pass. If the shaykh accepted 
the proposal, he would come to the provincial capital 
accompanied by men armed ra%lfd?un, skilled at 
picking up stragglers, and khabir, who knew the 
routes and the places where water was to be found. 
In the capital all details of the wages to be paid, etc., 
were settled, committed to writing, and confirmed 
by the provincial authorities; a manshdr or formal 
document incorporating these conditions was given to 
the shaykh who was to act as conductor of the cara¬ 
van; he was empowered to take all measures to pro¬ 
tect the lives and goods of the participants and to 
determine any legal or criminal questions that might 
arise. The promoters of the caravan would cause 
public proclamation to be made. Not all who re¬ 


sponded were necessarily professional merchants; 
private individuals might take part as a speculation, 
informing the shaykh that they needed six camels 
(three for the goods that they hoped to sell at a 
profit, one to ride on, one for water, and one for 
food). On the basis of this information, the shaykh 
would arrange the disposition of the caravan 
(Mtisevvid-zSde Dervij, Osmanlt Imparatorluguna ait 
vesikalar, in Istanbul Dergisi, n.s. i/10-12 (Istanbul 
1940), 393-4). The shaykhs of the caravan and the 
leaders of the armed guards were each given a 
burnous according to rank. Such a caravan travelling 
to Central Africa, where coinage was unknown, 
would carry goods for barter. 

CARAVAN TRADE BETWEEN THE 9TH/15TH AND I9TH 
CENTURIES 

In the Ottoman Empire, an extensive caravan net¬ 
work satisfied all the requirements of transport and 
communications. Towards the end of the 9th/isth 
century the most important caravan route across 
Anatolia was that between Bursa and Tabriz; it began 
with a northern and a southern branch (Kastamonu- 
Bolu; Ankara-Qorum) and then traversed Amasya, 
Tokat, Erzindjan, Erzurum and the Aras valley. This 
was principally a silk route (H. Inalcik, in Bell., 
xxiv/93 (Ankara i960), 45-96). A document of 1019/ 
1610 gives the following information about the com¬ 
position of a caravan travelling from Baghdad to 
Aleppo: its 120 merchants had baggage amounting to 
942V2 yiik s, one yiik being the two bales slung across 
a beast of burden (Bajbakanlik Arjiv Genel Miidiir- 
liigu, MM 7499). There were also smaller caravans 
operating between cities; termed makkdri (“for hire”), 
they would transport merchants and travellers for 
a fare. In Istanbul in the time of Murad IV, 3000 
people were engaged in this business (EwliyS CelebI, 
Seydhatndme, i, 520; H. Ongan, Ankara’mn 1 numa- 
rah fer’iye sicilli, Ankara 1958, 64; see, for the 
makkaris operating between Damascus and Baghdad, 
Mustafa ipiya, Rehnilmd-yi Baghdad, Damascus 1314, 
4-5). Most of the people comprising a caravan were 
merchants engaged in trade with foreign countries, 
but travellers would also join a caravan in order to 
enjoy its security: in the late nth/i7th century it 
was impossible for small groups of travellers to 
move about in the Ottoman Empire otherwise, 
because of the threats from Arab tribesmen and 
bandits (C. Le Bruyn, Travels, London 1718, ii, 
329; Ba$bakanlik Arfivi, MD no. 115, pp. 285, 306). 
Caravan operations were carried on also in the 
European territories of the Ottoman Empire, 
numerous khans surviving in Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
Albania and elsewhere (cf. Hamdija Krejevljakovic, 
Hanovi i Karavansaraji u Bosni i Hercegovini, 
Sarajevo 1957). Regular journeys were made between 
Istanbul and Belgrade by what was known as the 
"Belgrade caravan”; it continued to function into the 
19th century (for a document of 1803, see Bajbakanhk 
Ar$ivi, Cevdet tasnifi, iktisat no. 2029; see also 
S. Dimitriyevic, Les caravans de Dubrovnik dans la 
Serbie du sud au XVII e silcle, Belgrade 1958). 

Mule caravans operating in Anatolia had their own 
special characteristics. The leading animal, which 
kept some way ahead of the others and carried a 
smaller load, was called peshek, the next was called 
dfinddr, and the next again peshddr. All the animals 
carried small bells around their necks, which could 
be heard an hour’s distance away. Halts were made 
at khans either to deliver the goods carried or to 
transfer them to other animals. Cameleers and mule¬ 
teers formed a trade-guild (see C, Cahit Giizelbey, 
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Gaziantep’te kervanctltk, in Gaziantep KiiUiir Dergisi, 
v/79 (Gaziantep 1962), 79, 80, 94). 

Whereas caravans travelled in Persia by night, 
in the Ottoman Empire travelling was done by day, 
for protection against bandits. A leader of a caravan 
could determine the hour by the position of the stars. 
He was followed by a bayrakddr “standard-bearer”, 
who had a standard wrapped around a staff which he 
would wave at times of danger in order to warn the 
musketeers protecting the caravan. The Baghdad- 
Aleppo caravan also included coffee-makers, a 
(awush who transmitted the leader’s orders, a 
mu’adhdhin, and various tradesfolk—shoemakers, 
barbers, farriers and carpenters. The group of people 
at the rear was termed hamla (J. B. L. J. Rousseau, 
Voyage de Bagdad d Alep (1808), Paris 1899; cf. 
Tavernier, Voyages, 47, 60). 

According to Peter Mundy (ii, 45), a caravan 
travelling from Surat to Agra in India in 1630 con¬ 
tained 250-300 carts and about 1800 people; the num¬ 
ber increased as it proceeded, since inhabitants of 
famine-stricken regions would join it in order to es¬ 
cape starvation. There were no khans in India, but in 
the cities there were public buildings termed sardy. Ac¬ 
cording to Peter Mundy again (ii, p.xxxvii), the last car¬ 
avan of the season contained 268 camels and 109 carts. 

PILGRIM CARAVANS 

Caravans of pilgrims travelling to the Holy Cities 
were under the supervision of the Amir al-fradjdj 
(Ewliya Celebi, x, 424-5, 435, etc.). It was the 
regular practice to make money payments to the 
Bedouin chiefs through whose territories the caravan 
passed (Tavernier, 62-3). In Ottoman times, the pro¬ 
visioning, watering and protection of the pilgrim- 
caravans was a major enterprise (the Cairo caravan 
consisted of 40,000 people). The Cairo caravan was 
in two sections; 10,000 people from North Africa 
formed the rear in the outward journey, but came 
back first. For descriptions of the pilgrim caravan, 
see H. Maundrell, A journey from Aleppo to Jerusa¬ 
lem in 1697, Beirut 1963, 171-3; F. Hasselquist, 
Voyages and travels in the Levant in the years 1749, 
1750, I 75 I , I 75 2 , London 1776, 77-83; E. W. Lane, 
The manners and customs..., chs. 24, 25; J. L. 
Burckhardt, Travels in Arabia, London 1829, 247-8; 
and see maijmal. 

DECLINE 

The caravan trade declined as a result of the 
great changes in the technology of transport which 
occurred in the 19th century. In some regions, car¬ 
avan journeys were discontinued after the introduc¬ 
tion of steamships. The opening of the Suez Canal in 
1869 brought a swift decline, yet caravans continued 
until the First World War. Later still, motor transport 
began to displace the camel. Although the great desert 
route was scarcely used after the mid-igth century, 
Damascus continued to be the centre for what re¬ 
mained of this trade—no longer a matter of thousands 
or hundreds of camels, but small numbers meeting 
local needs (C. P. Grant, The Syrian Desert: caravans, 
travel and exploration, London 1937, 156-7). The 
construction of railways also dealt a severe blow to 
caravan trade in some areas, e.g. in Anatolia, from 
1859 onwards. Yet so late as 1918, five great caravan 
routes to the Holy Cities were still travelled—from 
Baghdad and neighbourhood; from Syria; from the 
Persian Gulf area; from the ‘Uman district across 
Arabia; and from Egypt. Three factors may be said 
to have accelerated the decline: (1) the requisitioning 
of animals by governments and local authorities; (2) 


attacks from bandits; and (3) lack of bridges and the 
foul road conditions after rain. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given 
in the text): Muhammad b. Hindu-Shah Nakhdi- 
wanl, Dustur al-kdtib fi ta’-yin al-mardtib, ed. 
A. Ali-zade, Moscow 1964, i, 228-9, 552-3; Piero 
Tafur, Travels and adventures, 1435-1439, London 
1926, 83; O. Turan, Selfuklular ve Tiirk-lsl&m 
medeniyeti, Ankara 1964, 262; J. Jomier, Le 
Mahmal et la caravane igyptienne ..., Cairo 1953; 
H. Sahillioglu, Bir tiiccar kervant, in BTTD, ix 
(Istanbul 1968), 63-9; A. £ayci, Biiyiik Sahra’da 
Tiirk-Fransiz rekabeti (1858-1911 ), Erzurum 1970; 
P. Tournefort, A voyage into the Levant, London 
1718, ii, 180, 325; W. C. Brice, Caravan traffic 
across Asia, in Antiquity, xxviii (1954), 78-84; 
A. Sprenger, Die Post- und Reiserouten des 
Orients, Amsterdam 1962; F. Taeschner, Das 
anatolische Wegenetz.. ., Leipzig 1924-6; J. 
Sauvaget, Les caravanscrails syriens du Hadjdj 
de Constantinople, in Ars Islamica, iv (1937), 
98-121; K. Muller, Die Karawanserai im Vorderen 
Orient, Berlin 1920; S. F. Mouhtar, Travels and 
transportation in the Ottoman Empire during the 
XIXth century (unpublished thesis, Cornell 1928); 
anon., MS description of caravan routes from 
Istanbul into Arabia, 1 st. Un. T.Y. 93638; J. P. 
Ferrier, Caravan journeys, London 1856, 53; 
A. L. Salvator, Caravan routes between Egypt 
and Syria, 1881; H. Schreiber, tr. S. Thomson, 
The history of roads, London 1961, 24-51; F. 
Taeschner, Die Entwicklung des Wegenetzes ..., 
in Anadolu Ara}hrmalari, i/i (Istanbul 1959), 
169-93; A. Mez, Die Renaissance des Islams, 
461-72, Eng. tr. 492-505; M. I. Rostovtzev, The 
caravan cities, London 1932; R. Mauny, Tableau 
gtographique de I’Ouest Africain au rnoyen dge, 
Dakar 1961, 398-403. (CengIz Orhonlu) 

KARWA SHA . originally the name of the argot 
of the Maghribls practising the trades of sorcerer 
and treasure-seeker in Egypt, today applied to the 
Dakdrna (sing. Dakruni) of Sudanese origin installed 
in the Village of the Sudanese close to Madamud 
in Upper Egypt and elsewhere. They are scribes 
manufacturing amulets at the markets. These are 
carried under the armpit wrapped in a square red 
leather case. They are effective, it is said, against 
the evil eye or diseases, to attract customers into 
a shop, to obtain the favours of a woman, to keep 
or regain the love of a husband and to speak “with¬ 
out fear” in front of the judge, the mayor or any 
another magistrate. The Dakdrna make use of a 
secret language among themselves ( rufaynd, in the 
spoken Arabic of Upper Egypt rufana) which is 
called harwasha (from the verb karwash “to speak” 
or again balhama from the verb balham “to speak 
in an incomprehensible fashion”). A part of the 
vocabulary is of MaghribI origin: mizydn “good”, 
bizzdf “much”, sibsa “cigarette”. They sometimes 
even affect the Moroccan accent: Simiima “head” 
and not djimdjima. The grammar is that of the 
spoken language of the region of Luxor. The man 
is called diydblu pi. diyabldt (of Spanish origin: diablo 
“devil”). Budd-i “I want". Esh budd-ak “what do 
you want?”. Diydl (after a vowel dydl), used for 
forming a possessive genitive, is in current use: 
el-yusufa dydl-u “his wife”, el-kabbdri dydl-ha “her 
husband”, es-sutra dydl el-muksa “the door of the 
house”. Bi-dydl has become a preposition; djayyim 
es-sibsa bi-dydl en-nura “light the cigarette with the 
match”; nud bi-dydl-i “leave me”; djayyim el-mimat 
min ed-diyablu lli bi-dydl-ak “take the money from 
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the man who is with you.” The prefix ka of the verb 
tends to disappear: lamma ka-ykun el-waftid fi 
l-lammdm “if anyone is in the market”. 

A large number of terms are artificial creations: 
alif “reed, pen” (because of the elongated form 
which recalls that of the letter alif), mim “ink-well” 
(round like the letter mim), djim “excellent” (ab¬ 
breviation of dfayyid) with the polyvalent verb 
dfayyim “to do. take, cook, manufacture”, original¬ 
ly “to do well”. Water is called rdwiya “that which 
waters”, the “market” lammam is the “gatherer” 
(of people) and nawwdfaz (f.) the “road” is the 
“walker” (from naij,, yinu4 “to go off, walk”). 
Yusfa “woman” recalls Yusuf, the ideal of a “young 
and handsome man”. The dog is called nabbaft 
“that which barks”, the pigeon (ayyara “that which 
flies”, and the female donkey dfatrdya “that which 
runs”. Several terms come from the slang of the 
IJalab: ‘ adwdn “meat”, bassasa “eye”, lit. “that 
which looks”, (ana (yi(ni) signifies at the same 
time “to beat” and “to kill”, infana (yin/ini) “to 
die”. Kabbdri, among the Halab “sheikh” or “mayor”, 
here also designates the "husband”. The karwasha 
is enriched by adopting numerous dakdni words: 
diagur “king”, murta “horse”, lei “donkey”, fattd 
“white”. The origin of several words remains un¬ 
certain: c abbu “fellah” and < abbuwa “fellaha”, 
fagbun or kir “black man”, tidik “small”, wutik “to 
sit down” and wattak “to bring”. This small vocab¬ 
ulary of several dozen words very frequently employed 
has ended up in becoming a real professional argot. 

Bibliography: Vycichl, The slang of the 
ffalab of the Sudan, in Kush, vii (Khartoum 1959), 
223-8; idem, Qarwasha, in Actes du Congris d'itudes 
des cultures miditerrantenes d’influence arabo- 
berbere, Malta 1972. (W. Vycichl) 

KARYA, A., pi. kura, “town, village”. The 
various forms used in the Semitic languages to 
indicate a “dwelling-place, a place where people meet” 
are best derived from an original biliteral root k-r. 
Phoenician kart, as in kart-fyadaSt, “Carthage”, re¬ 
presents this basic root with a feminine ending. The 
same is true of the Hebrew klret and the emphatic 
state karta (with alef), which occurs in Targumic, 
Samaritan and Christian-Palestinian texts. In Syrian 
and in Christian-Palestinian kerl, a y is added to 
the basic root without the feminine ending, whereas 
k-r-y -)- t is found in the Hebrew construct state 
friryat, Arabic karya and South-Arabic kirya. In He¬ 
brew this construct state often occurs in such place 
names as Kiryat Arba‘ (Hebron, Khalil [?.v.]), Kiryat 
Ye'arim, Kiryat Sefer, the plural being Kiryot. A 
connection with Cirta is rejected by Noldeke, who 
argues that a Phoenician place-name is not likely to 
be found as far inland as Constantine (Kustantlna 
[?.«.]); moreover, Polybius (37, 3, n) has Z^tpxav. 

In the Kur’an, the singular karya indicates an im¬ 
portant town. Mecca (XLVII, 14), Medina (II, 5), 
Sodom (e.g., XXI, 74, XXV, 42), Nineveh (X, 98) 
and the coastal town (VII, 163: al-karya ha^irat al- 
bahr) are so called. Except for the reference in XII, 
82, both singular and plural stand for a town that 
has been or will be destroyed by Allah for its in¬ 
habitants’ rejection of the message of the Prophet or 
of his predecessors. The dual al-karyatayn (XLIII, 
30) indicates Mecca and Medina, whereas umm al- 
kurd, “the mother of towns” (VI, 91, XLII, 5), des¬ 
ignates Mecca. This term was probably already 
used before Islam because of Mecca’s leading position 
in the religious and economic life of the Hidjaz. The 
expression is likely to be a translation of the Greek 
metropolis. Abu Man$ur al-Azharl [g.v.] states in his 


Tahdhib that every city is the umm of the towns 
around it. Ibn al-Kalbl [g.v.j, cited by Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbih [g.v.j (al- c Ikd al-farid, ed. Cairo 1321, iii, 
97), mentions six ummahat al-kurd al-'arabiyya: 
Yathrib, al-Ja^if, Khaybar, Wadi al-Kura, Dumat 
al-Djandal and al-Yamama. 

Karya may also be used to indicate a madina [?.v.], 
but only if it is qualified by an epithet denoting great¬ 
ness. Arab philologists derive the word from the 
roots £-r-y or k-r-w, “to collect”, “to store”, or 
from (tard, “to collect people for hospitality”, “to 
investigate a country in order to choose a residence” 
and “to head for some place”. 

Bibliography : J. Barth, Vergleichende Studien, 
in ZDMG, xli (1887), 605; idem. Die Nominal- 
bildung in den Semitischen Sprachen, 2nd ed. 
Leipzig 1894, 20b; H. Lewy, Die semitischen 
FremdwMer im Griechischen, Berlin 1895, 142; 
M. Lidzbarski, Handbuch der nordsemitischen 
Epigraphik, Weimar 1898, 365; Le comte de Land- 
berg, Ltudes sur les dialectes de VArabe Miri- 
dionale, I, ifadramout, Leiden 1901, 689; Th. 
Noldeke, Zur Bildung des Plurals beim aramdischen 
Nomen, in Beitrdge zur Semitischen Sprachwissen- 
schaft, Strasbourg 1904, 61-62; idem, Zweiradi- 
kalige Substantive, in Neue Beitrdge zur Semiti¬ 
schen Sprachwissenschaft, Strasburg 1910, 131; 
Gesenius-Buhl, Hebrdisches und Aramdisches 
HandwSrterbuch iiber das Alte Testament, 16th 
ed., Leipzig 1915, s.v.; Koehler-Baumgartner, 
Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti libros, Leiden 1953, 
s.v.; Gesenius-Brown, A Hebrew and English 
lexicon of the Old Testament, Oxford, repr. 1957, 
s.v.; Cyrus H. Gordon, Vgaritic textbook, Analecta 
Orientalia 38, Rome 1965, no. 2278; Ch.-F. Jean and 
J. Hoftijzer, Dictionnaire des inscriptions stmitiques 
de I’Ouest, Leiden 1965,266. (A. N. al-Wohaibi) 
KARYA al-SUFLA, a village in north¬ 
eastern Arabia (27° 29' N, 47° 52' E), about 
165 m. above sea-level and having a population of 
about 970 (1958 estimate). It is popularly known as 
Kurayya, after its larger twin village, Karya, or 
Karya al-‘Ulya [q.v.], 19 km. to the west-north-west. 
The settlement of the site as a hifara of Ikhwan [q.v.) 
was contemporaneous, or nearly so, with the founding 
in 1338/1919 of Karya al-‘Ulya. The colonists were 
Mutayr tribesmen led by Hayif al-Fughm, chief of 
the Dhawu 'Awn section of that tribe’s ‘Ilwa division. 
For notes on events connected with the founding of 
both villages and for a bibliography, see ijarya al- 
‘ulya. (J. Mandaville) 

KARYA al-'ULYA, a village in north¬ 
eastern Arabia. Situated at 27° 33' N, 47 0 42' 
E about 170 m. above sea-level and having a popula¬ 
tion of 2,200 (1963 estimate), it was founded as a 
hifara, or colony of the Wahhabi Ikhwan [q.v.) by 
members of the ruling clan of the Mutayr tribe. From 
about 1930, it has been a minor Bedouin market 
centre. It is often called simply Karya, the full name 
being used to differentiate it from neighbouring Karya 
al-Sufl 5 [q.v.]. The two are sometimes referred to 
together as Karayat (a vernacular plural). The estab¬ 
lishment of Karya was a major incident in the 1919- 
20 boundary dispute between ‘Abd al-‘Az!z b. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman Al Su‘ud, known as Ibn Su'ud, and the 
ruling house of Kuwayt; it led to the bloody battle 
of al-DjahrS 5 (Muljarram 1339/October 1920), when 
the Ikhwan attacked the forces of Salim b. Mubarak 
Al Sabah at al-Djahra’, 30 km. west of Kuwayt town. 

Karya al-‘Ulya was a well-known watering place 
of Mu(ayr long before 1338/1919, when Turayhlb b. 
Bandar b. Shukavr of the Dushan clan, Muwaha sec- 
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tion, of that tribe founded a hidjra there with the 
approval of Ibn Su'ud. Relations between Nadjd and 
Kuwayt had already been strained in 1337/1919 by 
news of Salim’s plans to build a fort at Dawbat Bilbul, 
no km. east of IJarya on the Gulf coast. Ibn 
Shukayr’s building activities at Karya, probably 
encouraged by Ibn Su'ud as a counter-measure, led to 
protests from Kuwayt and finally the dispatch of a 
400-man Kuwayt! force, which was routed by Mutayr 
at the wells of yama<J, north-east of Karya, in 
Sha'ban 1338/May 1920. Ibn Su'ud, whose Ikhwan 
led by Fay$al b. Sultan al-Dawish had attacked 
before arrival of a letter from their sovereign urging 
restraint, agreed to return loot taken from Kuwayt! 
tribes but maintained his territorial claim. The 
Ikhwan marched on al-Diahra 1 as negotiations and 
British mediation broke down and after an abortive 
move toward Karya by Kuwayt! forces reinforced by 
Shammar tribesmen. Both Karyas in 1928-29 were im¬ 
portant military bases of Mutayr in raids against Ku¬ 
wayt and ‘Iralf; they were alsodissidentcentresduring 
the concurrent Ikhwan rebellion against Ibn Su'ud. 

After the collapse of the aggressive Ikhwan move¬ 
ment in early 1930, Karya remained as a market 
for Bedouins and as a customs station on the main 
motor track between Kuwayt and al-Riyad. A large 
mud fort which the Saudi Arabian Government 
ordered to be built there in 1355/1936-37 was in good 
repair in 1974. The track gradually fell out of use, 
but the village continued to serve Bedouins on a route 
into the wells, pastures, and settlements of al-$umman 
[q.v.]. The village is administered by an amir who 
reports to the governor of the Saudi Arabian Eastern 
Province in al-Dammam. 

Bibliography : Amin al-RIbanl, Ta’rikh Nadjd 
al-hadith tea mulhakdtih, Beirut 1928, 244-46; 
'Abd al-Rabman b. Nasir, ’■Unwdn al-sa c d wa'l- 
madid, Mss.; H. R. P. Dickson, Kuwait and her 
neighbours, London 1956, 54, 251-53, index; 
Su'ud b. Hudhlul, Ta'rikh muluk Al Su c ud, al- 
RiyaiJ 1380/1961, 122-26; Husayn Khalaf al- 
Shaykh Khaz'al, Ta^rikh al-Kuwayt al-siydsi, 
Beirut 1962-65, pt. 4, 222-58. (J. Mandaville) 

al-£A$AB, a town in South Arabia in the 
Wad! Bayban and the main town of the area called 
Bayban al-Kajab [q.v.}. As the population has grown 
and the inhabited area extended, the town itself 
has come to be known as Bayban aI-Ka?ab or Bayban 
al-Ka$ab, and it is now usually mapped under one 
of these names. At the end of the 19th century 
the town had 12 citadels and 400 houses and was 
surrounded by palm-groves. Cotton was, and is, 
an important crop and is used for the manufacture 
of high-grade cloth in great demand in the area. 
Indigo has long been extensively cultivated and 
is used in local dyehouses to produce the dark-blue 
cloth popular in South Arabia, and is sold for use 
on the body. The town had a large Jewish quarter, 
its habitants, as elsewhere in Southern Arabia, 
specializing in working silver and leather. These 
people have now gone, emigrating between 1948 
and the independence of Southern Yemen. The soil 
in and around the town is fertile and, in addition 
to cotton and indigo, it produces barley, red millet, 
summer millet, grapes, dates and vegetables. Since 
the end of the Second World War wells have been 
bored and agricultural development generally 
has been fostered. Educational facilities have been 
expanded and health centres opened in the town and 
the area generally. 

Bibliography : C. Landberg, Arabica, v, Leiden 
1898, 30-34; A. Grohmann, Siidarabien als Wirt- 


schaftsgebiet, i, Vienna 1922, and ii, Vienna 1933 
(index); Husayn b. c Ali al-WaysI, al-Yaman 
al-Kubra, Cairo 1962. (T. M. Johnstone) 

KA$AB, TEODOR (Mod. Turkish teodor 
kasap), Ottoman Turkish writer, journalist and 
playwright (1835-1897). He was born in Kayseri, 
the son of Sarafim Kasaboghlu, a Greek draper. He 
lost his father at the age of eleven and moved to 
Izmir where he attended a Greek school and at the 
same time worked as an apprentice in the store of 
a relative. A French officer, a nephew of Alexandre 
Dumas pere, who was on his way home at the end 
of the Crimean War, met him there (1856). Struck 
by his honesty and intelligence he arranged for his 
further studies in Paris. There Kasab became 
Alexandre Dumas’ private secretary and accompanied 
him on various trips, particularly in Italy during the 
Garibaldi campaign (i860). He introduced Namik 
Kemal and other Young Ottomans to Alexandre 
Dumas. Early in 1870 he was in Istanbul, where he 
taught French in various schools and founded 
Diogene, a French and Greek language humorous 
magazine. In November 1870 he began to publish 
Diyojen, the Turkish edition of the same paper and 
the first humorous magazine in Turkish. Started as 
a weekly, Diyojen was published later twice and 
finally three times a week. Several leading writers 
of the time such as Namik Kemal, Abu TDiya’ 
(Ebuzziya) Tewfik and 'All Bey (Direktor), con¬ 
tributed regularly to it. The articles and cartoons 
evincing subtle social and political satire made it a 
very popular journal but also a target for censorship 
and Diyojen was suspended four times and finally 
closed in January 1873 after two years of publication. 
One of the main themes of social satire was ridicule 
of the westernizing snob, a theme which was taken 
up and elaborated later by several writers like 
Ahmed Midbat, RedjaT-zade Ekrem and Husayn 
Rabml [see hidja 1 ]. In April 1873 Teodor Kasab 
began to publish a new humorous journal, Cinghlrakll 
Tatar, which was soon suppressed, and in October 
of the same year a third, Khayal, in which he con¬ 
tinued his satirical essays. In August 1875 he founded 
a political daily, Isti^bal, which lasted until Sep¬ 
tember 1876. In both journals Kasab bitterly 
criticized the patently pro-Russian policy of the 
grand vizier Mahmud Nedim Pasha. While the 
First Constitution was being debated in Turkey, 
Kasab published several articles criticizing its various 
clauses, and after its promulgation on 23 December 
1876, a famous cartoon in his Khayal ridiculed 
the clause limiting the freedom of the press. 'Abd 
al-Hamid II, who bore a personal grudge against 
him because of an earlier incident (see below), had 
him tried and sentenced to three years’ imprisonment. 
He fled to Paris, where he published Lettres d Said 
Pasha (1879) in which he criticized ‘Abd al-Hamid's 
authoritarian regime. From Paris he moved to Naples 
where, in collaboration with the Young Turk 'All 
Shefkat! (d. Paris 1896), he continued to publish 
Istihbal lithographically. When the court of appeal 
quashed the sentence and the sultan pardoned him, he 
returned to Istanbul and was later (1882) given a 
position in the Imperial Library at YUdlz Palace, 
where he worked and translated reading material for 
the sultan “safely” away from press and politics until 
his death in 1897. 

One of his sons, alexandre, who entered the 
Ottoman diplomatic service, rose to be head of de¬ 
partment in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in the 
government of Istanbul which came to an end in 1922. 
Apart from his contributions to Turkish humorous 
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journalism and the literature of political satire, Teo¬ 
dor KasSb played an important part in the develop¬ 
ment of Turkish theatre in the 1870s, through his 
skilful adaptations of French plays and his numerous 
articles in which he discussed the principles and 
techniques of the developing modem Turkish theatre. 
He is the author of the following adaptations: (1) 
Pinti Hamid (“Hamid the Miser”), Istanbul 1290/ 
1873, a successful adaptation, superior to Aljmed 
Vefilf Pasha’s better known Azarya, of Moliire’s 
L’Avare (1668). Although Pinti Hamid is a well 
known popular character who symbolizes stinginess, 
the prince Hamid Efendi (the future c Abd al-Hamld 
II), suspicious as he was and known to be rather 
close, tried unsuccessfully to stop the performance 
of the play at the last minute (for details see the 
letter of Ka$ab's son Diogenes to Isma ‘11 Habib 
Seviik quoted in the latter’s Tazimaitan beri, i, 
Istanbul 1940, 218). (2) lshkilli Memo (“Memo the 
Suspicious”), Istanbul 1291/1874, from Moliire’s 
Sganarelle ou le cocu imaginaire (1660), in Roman 
script Ifkilli Memo, Istanbul, 1965, ed. Cevdet 
Kudret with an introduction on Teodor Ka?ab; (3) 
Para Meselesi, Istanbul 1292/1875, translated from 
Alexandre Dumas fils’ La question d'argent (1857); 
(4) Liikresya Bordfiya, Istanbul 1292/1875, from 
Victor Hugo’s Lucrice Borgia (1833). He also trans¬ 
lated many novels, the best known among them being 
Monte Kristo, Istanbul 1288/1871, from Alexandre 
Dumas pire’s Le Comte de Monte Cristo (1845), the 
popularity of which inspired A tuned Midbat’s 
famous novel Hasan Melldh (1292/1875). 

Teodor Ka§ab contributed considerably to the 
liberal and reformist movement of the Young 
Ottomans and advocated a larger use of the tech¬ 
niques and concepts of the traditional Turkish 
theatre, such as Karagoz and Orta oyunu, in modern 
plays. Both in his articles and his plays, Ka$ab 
used colloquial speech and avoided a flowery style. 

Bibliography. M. N. Ozon, Namtk Kemal 
ve Ibret Oazetesi, Istanbul 1933, passim; M. C. 
Kuntay, Namik Kemal I, Istanbul 1944, 586-96; 
Ihsan Sungu, Diyojen, in Ayhk A nsiklopedi, Istan¬ 
bul 1945, s.v.; N. Moschopoulos, Theodoros 
Kasapcs, in Megale Hellenike Enkyklopaideia, s.v., 
Refik Ahmet Sevengil, Turk Tiyalrosu Tarihi, lit, 
Tanzimat Tiyatrosu, Istanbul 1961, 85-86 and 
passim; F. A. Tansel, Namik Kemal'in mektuplan, 
i-ii, Ankara 1967 and 1969, see indices. (F. Iz) 
KA$AB (a.), noun of unity kafaba, any plant 
with a long and hollow stem like the reed ( Arundo 
donax), to which the term is especially applied (see 
Mukhaffaf, xi, 46). The bamboo is called khayzuran, 
but kasab is a component of certain expressions 
denoting in particular the sugar cane (kafab al-sukkar, 
etc.) [see following article] and the sweet flag (or 
fragrant rush, kasab al-dharira; see H. P. J. Renaud 
and G. S. Colin, Tufifat al-ahbab, Paris 1934, 152; 
M. Levey, The medical formulary ... of al-Kindi, 
Madison-London 1966, 316), or even the papyrus reed 
(kafab al-bardi or just al-bardi [see papyrus]). 

The reed had various uses: for making hurdles 
and wattles; lattice-work mats, pens [see kalam] 
and children’s toys (e.g. see Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira. 
ill, 165). It is further known that it was used in 
many places for making light huts; at Ba$ra, when 
it was first laid out as a military camp, even the 
mosque and the governor’s residence were made from 
reeds, which were rolled up before departure in an 
expedition and used again on return (Ibn al-Fakih, 
188; al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 346-7; al-Tabari, i, 2384; 
Yakut, i, 640). These structures, susceptible to fire 


(al-Tabari, i, 2487), were later replaced by ones out of 
sun-dried brick. It should be noted that reeds were 
especially abundant in the neighbouring Batlba [q.v.], 
and their value was such that it was said to Ziyad 
that "a reed is more valuable than a palm-tree”. Al- 
Diahiz. who recounts this saying (K. al-Bulddn, 
ed. Pellat in Machriq (1966), 200-1; ed. S. al- e AlI, 
Baghdad 1970, 504), adds that “I did my utmost to 
catalogue the advantages of different kinds of reeds, 
their uses and the things that can be made out of 
them, but failed and had to abandon the idea”; it is 
regrettable that he in fact gave up this plan, since 
he could have certainly composed a whole monograph 
about the reed in civilisation. 

Amongst the numerous other meanings of kafab 
(see Dozy, Suppltment, s.v.), one should note that 
it denotes a coloured linen cloth manufactured at 
Tinnls, or a white one made at Damietta, or some¬ 
times a cotton cloth made at Kazarun (Mez, Renais¬ 
sance, Eng. tr. 461-2), out of which women’s fine 
veils were woven (Abu ’ 1 -Kasim, H'kdya, 54), some 
set with precious stones (ibid., 53). Dozy further 
mentions a silken material, as well as a kind of 
brocade encrusted with little strips of gold or silver. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. (Ed.) 

£A.$AB AL- SUKKAR, sugar cane, also called 
kasab al-mass, because one sucks it (see below), 
and kafab hulw (Gloss. IdrisI). Cultivated sugar cane 
may be from a wild variety, but the attempts which 
have been made to cultivate the wild species which 
is related to it have not been successful. The country 
of origin of sugar cane cultivation is Bengal, from 
where, in the 7th century B.C., it must have passed 
to China. Herodotus did not know of it, nor did 
Ctesias, physician of Artaxerxes Memnon ( ca. 416), 
but in the age of Alexander the Great, Nearchos, his 
admiral, and Onesicritos, who composed a history of 
this ruler’s expedition, speak of a reed of India 
producing “honey without bees”, as does Mega- 
sthenes, who was the ambassador of Seleucus Nicator. 
Theophrastos, author of a history of plants who died 
in 287 B.C., speaks of a meli kalaminon, an ex¬ 
pression that is translated as “reed honey”. Pliny 
did not know of sugar cane, but Dioscorides mentions 
a kind of coagulated honey from India and Yemen 
that is gathered from a reed. 

It is not known exactly when the cultivation of 
sugar cane passed from India to Persia. The scholars 
of the celebrated School of Medicine of Diundavsabur. 
which flourished between 532 and 579 A.D., knew of 
sugar cane through their relations with India. It is 
not impossible that they had a part in the introduction 
of sugar cane into Persia, where it found favourable 
ground for its cultivation in the hot and humid swam¬ 
py land of Lower Mesopotamia and Khuzistan (cf. 
Heyd, Histoire du commerce du Levant au Moyen-Age, 
ii, 680-1). After the conquest of Persia by the Arabs, 
the cultivation of sugar cane was developed by them 
fairly rapidly, wherever the conditions of the climate 
responded to the needs of the plant, and it reached 
as far as the Muslim West. 

I. — Muslim East 

The zones of cultivation of sugar cane in the 
Eastern Muslim world are quite numerous, for several 
regions have low ground enjoying a hot and humid 
climate favourable to its cultivation and able to be 
irrigated easily. The cultivation of sugar cane has 
also developed: 

in Khuzistan or Ahwaz, in the region of Tustar, 
watered by the Masrukan canal diverted from the 
Dudjayl, in that of Diundavsabur. that of Sus (Susa) 
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on the banks of the Karkha. a tributary of the Dudjayl 
(see al-Istakhrl. ed. Cairo 1961, 65; Ibn Hawkal’, 
253-4, 257 ; Hudud al- c dlam, 130; Le Strange, 236-46; 
Heyd, op. cit., ii, 680-1); 

in "the region of Basra, in the 4th/ioth century, 
according to Bayhakl, who wrote in the age of al- 
Milktadir (K itdh al-Mafidsin wa'l-masdwi, ed. 
Schwally, 623); 

in Tabaristan to the south of the Caspian, in the 
region of Mila ( Ifudud, 134); 

in Fars, Makran, Kirman (see Ibn Hawkal 1 , 302- 
3, 232, 313, 325; Le Strange, 329; tfudiid, 124; 
cf. Yakut, ii, 6, 346, at Sabur and Shahrastan); 
in Khurasan, in the region of Balkh (Hudud, 108); 
in Sind (al-Istakhri, 102; Ibn Hawkal, 320; 
Ifudud, 91); 

in ‘Uman (cf. El 1 , art. ‘oman; Lippmann, 151); 
in Syria-Palestine, at Kabul, Tyre, Beirut, cf. Ibn 
Hawkal*, 176 (Beirut); al-Mukaddasi, 162 (Kabul), 
180; Nasir-i Khusraw. Safar-Nama, 40 (Tripoli); 
Tafel and Thomas, Urkunden zur dlteren Handels- und 
Staatsgeschichte, ii, 368 (Tyre, plantations in the 
hands of the Venetians at the time of the Crusades); 
Foucher de Chartres, at Bulunyas (in Cl. Cahen, La 
Syrie, 473; cf. Mez, Renaissance, 410, 439); in the 
Ghawr of the Jordan valley (Yakut, iii, 822; al- 
Kalkashandi, Subfi, iv, 87); at Tiberias (al-Mukaddasi, 
161; cf. also Le Strange, Palestine, 17; Heyd, ii, 685); 

in Egypt, the cultivation of sugar cane has been 
attested there by some papyri in the 2nd century 
A.D. (see Mez, Renaissance, 410 and n. 2); yet, if 
this cultivation was not exactly introduced there by 
the Arabs, it was in fact they who developed it, along 
the length of the Nile, from Upper Egypt to its mouth, 
the best ground being the low-lying land watered by 
the branches of Rosetta and Damietta (Heyd, ii, 
678-8, citing Idrisl-Jaubert, i, 123 ff. and Abu’l-Fida’, 
ii/l, 140). Al-Mas'udI, Tanbih, 21, notes the great 
richness of Egypt in sugar and al-Kalkashandl, iv, 
87, says that production far exceeded that of the 
Ghawr. It may be seen in the article sukkar how 
much this production was developed in the time of 
the Mamluk Sultans (see Ibn Hawkal’, 137, 138 (San- 
hur), 142 (Safiyya, Damidjamll), 164, cf. Na$ir-i 
Khusraw. 51; Lippmann, 138, 140); 

in Sindjar, the word kasab in al-Mukaddasi really 
seems to designate the sugar cane there (cf. Le Strange, 

124; but Ibn Hawkal is silent on this subject, 220); 

in the Yemen, al-Hamdani, Sifat Diazirat al-Arab, 
ed. Muller, 198; 

according to al-Zuhrl, a geographer of the 6th- 
7th/i2th-i3th century, edited by Hadj-Sadok (B. El. 
0 ., xxi, 184, no. 333), it was also cultivated in 
Abyssinia. 

Sugar cane was cultivated in several of these re¬ 
gions, not only for the manufacture of sugar, as was 
practised in Khuzistan and Egypt [see sukkar], but 
also to be chewed or sucked, hence the term kasab 
al-mass. It is this that al-Mukaddasi, 161, notes at 
Tiberias where, he says, the people spent two months 
of the year “playing the flute”, i.e. sucking the cane 
(yazmiriina: yamussun al-kasab), cf. Yakut, iii, 510. 

It is curious that the Arab geographers do not 
mention at all the cultivation of sugar cane in a re¬ 
gion where it is grown at present, sc. Cilicia; in 
Tarsus for example, in September, sugar cane is sold 
in the streets. 

In the work Nuzhat al-andm fi mahasin al-Shdm 
(see below), 355, mention is made of a fiadith re¬ 
ported by ‘Affan b. Muslim (on this personage, see 
Brockelmann, I, 157) who says: “The one who sucks 
sugar cane after his meal will have joy throughout 


the day”. The Prophet doubtless did not know of 
sugar cane; the author also adds, wa-llah a'-lam. See 
also in this opuscule, 356, some verses on sugar cane. 

Beyond the regions indicated as belonging properly 
to the Muslim East, the cultivation of sugar cane 
was introduced by the Arabs, or in imitation of them, 
not only into the West (North Africa, Morocco, 
Spain, see below), but also into the following coun¬ 
tries: 

into Cyprus, where the cultivation of the cane was 
highly developed in the environs of Limassol, in the 
south of the island, and at Bafa (Paphos) in the West. 
In the period of the Crusades, the family of Cornaro, 
the King and the Knights of St. John had plantations 
in the region of Colossi (Heyd, ii, 9 and 687-91); 

into Rhodes, Crete (Candia) and even Greece in 
the Morea (Heyd, ii, 689); 

into Sicily. The Arab geographers and al-Idrist 
do not speak of the cultivation of sugar cane in this 
land (the kasab fdrisi that Ibn Hawkal, 122, mentions 
there may not be sugar cane, see BGA, iv, 325, 
although Lippmann, no, thinks that it does designate 
sugar cane). Nevertheless, it is certain that, towards 
the middle of the 4th/ioth century, sugar was already 
being manufactured in Sicily and this sugar was being 
consumed in Ifrikiya, for the Riydd al-nufiis of al- 
Maliki, dedicated to the scholars of Qayrawan, men¬ 
tions that a fakih called Abu’l-Fadl al-‘Abbas b. ‘Isa, 
who died between 331/943 and 335/947 in the war 
against Abu Yazld, refused to eat a cake that he be¬ 
lieved to have been made with sugar from Sicily, as 
a result of rights conceded by the (Fatimid) usurper. 
It is certain that Roger II and his successors encour¬ 
aged the cultivation of sugar cane in Sicily, and the 
diploma cited by Amari, Storia dei Musulmani in 
Sicilia, ii, 509, iii, 808, show that this cultivation 
was flourishing in the 6th/i2th century and that sugar 
was being manufactured at Palermo. This cultivation 
continued until the end of the 9th/i5th century. 

We are informed about the cultivation of sugar cane 
and its complicated technique (repeated ploughing 
and harrowing, division of the field into small squares 
— aliwdd —which the water reaches by channels, 
planting, irrigation, measures to bring on growth, 
struggle against weevils by means of tar, the two 
successive harvests, the first called al-ra 1 s, the 
second al-khilfa, which usually gives better sugar than 
the first, etc.), by the Arab treatises on agriculture, 
and the works relative to financial administration, 
especially on Egypt. We are unable to give the details 
here and to explain the technical terms. We will only 
say that the planting was done in February-March 
(month of phamenoth) and that the harvest took place 
in November-December (month of koyak), that three 
kinds of cane were distinguished, the black, the 
white and the yellow of which only the two last were 
pressed (cf. Ibn al-Baytar, Mufraddt al-adwiya 
wa’l-aghdiya, ed. Bulak, 1291, ii, 304; al-DInawarl, 
Kitab al-nabdt, cited in Abu’l-Baka’ ‘Abd Allah 
ai-Mkjri, Nuzhat al-andm fi mahasin al-Shdm. Cairo 
1341, 354)- The details on the cultivation of sugar 
cane are to be found in the following works: 

Ibn al-‘Aww 5 m, French translation in J. J. Cle¬ 
ment-Mullet, Le Livre d’agriculture d’Ibn al-^Aivwam, 
Paris, i (1865), 365 ff., German translation in E- 
O. von Lippmann, Geschichte des Zuckers . . ., Leip¬ 
zig 1890, 147ff.; Makrlzl, Khitat. ed. Bul 3 k, tr. 
in D. Miiller-Wodarg, Die Landwirtschaft Aegyptens 
in der friihen Abbasidenzeit, in Islam, xxxi-xxxii, 
45-8; NuwayrI, Nihdyat al- l arab, viii, 264 ff.; Ibn 
Mammatl, Kitab liawdnin al-dawdwin, ed. A. S. Atiya, 
221, 226, 242 ff., 246 ff., 266-7; Nabulusl, Kitab 
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Luma’- al-ftawdnin .. ., ed. Cl. Cahen in B.Et.O., xvi 
(1958-60), and tr. in Quelques aspects de I’admini- 
stration igyptienne midiivale, in Bull, de la Fac. 
des Leltres de Strasbourg, 1948, 116-7; Makhzumi. 
Ms., tr. in preparation.—For the cultivation at the 
end of the I2th/i8th century in Egypt, whose methods 
were essentially the same as those of the Middle Ages, 
see Description de I’Egypte, 2nd ed., xvii, 173 ff., 
cf. M. Jomard, Recueil d’observations et de mimoires 
sur l’£gypte, Paris, n.d., 6 vols., iv (bearing the 
date 1830). See also A. Mazah6ri, La Vie quotidienne 
des Musulmans au Moyen-Age (X-XIII® s.), 1951, 

227 ff. 

Bibliography. Apart from the works cited 
in the article and the Geschichte des Zuckers of 
v. Lippmann, see also S. de Sacy, Chrestomathie, 
i, 276, ii, 7; von Kremer, Culturgeschichte, ii, 
186-7, 200; I. Low, Der Zucker, Ein Kapital aus 
der Flora der Juden, in Ghemische Zeitung, li 
(1927); P. Schwarz, Die Zuckermuhlen von Ahwdz, 
in Islam, vi (1915), 269 ff.; E. Wiedemann, Ueber 
den Zucker bei den Muslimen, in Beitrdge, 52, 
and Nachtrdge zu dem Aufsatz iiber den Zucker, 
55; J. Ruska in ED, art. sukkar; A. K. S. Lamb- 
ton in ED, art. filaha (for Iran). (M. Canard) 

II. — Muslim West 

Sugar cane, reached the West (Maghrib, Spain, 
Sicily, the Balearic Islands, Provence, etc.) in the 
wake of the Arab expansion in the Mediterranean. 
Greek and Roman antiquity seems, in fact, to have 
recognized it as a botanical curiosity only (Dioscori- 
des, Pliny, Strabo, etc.). The exact dates of its first 
appearances in the various Mediterranean lands are 
not known precisely. It can, however, be presumed 
that they followed closely on the advance of the 
Arabs, who had discovered its cultivation in the 
East (Mesopotamia) and encouraged it for economic 
and fiscal reasons. The first allusion to it in the 
Maghrib is found in the “Book of Plants” ( Kitab 
al-Nabdt) by the eastern botanist Abu Hanlfa 
al-DInawari (d. 282/895). From the 4th/ioth century, 
its presence is noted by as many of the principal 
Muslim historians, geographers or voyagers as of 
European ones. As a result, we have precise evidence 
in Ibn Hawkal for the 4th/ioth century, al-Bakri for 
the 5th/nth century, al-ldrlsl and the Kitab al- 
Istibsdr for the 6th/i2th century, al-'Umari for the 
8th/i4th century, and Leo Africanus and Marmol 
for the first and second half of the 16th century. 

In Spain, where it is described in the reign of 
c Abd al-Rahman I (cf. E. L6vi-Proven?al, L’Espagne 
musulmane du X * siicle, 165-7), during the Muslim 
period the growing of sugar cane extended from 
Valencia and Castelldn de la Plana to the mouth 
of the Guadalquivir. Its cultivation suffering from 
the expulsion of the Moriscos; it was henceforth 
limited to the area between Malaga and Alm6ria, 
which it still occupies at the present time, the prin¬ 
cipal areas being found around Motril, Almuflecar, 
Nerja, etc. 

In Algeria, Tunisia and Libya, it was noted at 
Algiers, Awdjila, Surt, Kastiliya and Tozeur. 

In Morocco, it spread from north to south, from 
Tangiers and Ceuta (Balyunash) to Goulemine and to 
KsabI along the Atlantic coast, with Uldja of Sal6, 
Hawz of Marrakush and Sus as the main localities. 
For this country, textual evidence can be cross¬ 
checked with tradition and especially with recent 
research and discoveries in archaeology. Fifteen 
sugar-refinery foundations, of which six have been 
excavated, have been identified in the Hawz of 


Marrakush under the Tensift (Sidi Shiker), the 
Ksob water course (Suwayra kadtma) and Shishawa 
(where two foundations were found), as in Sus. 

The variety cultivated must have been hardy, and 
because of the region’s geographical situation in a 
semi-arid marginal zone, the cane could only have 
prospered with the aid of a massive irrigation system 
and very elaborate cultivation techniques (cf. Ibn al- 
c Awwam). Indeed, some vast irrigation networks 
comprising numerous remarkable works of art have 
been uncovered in Morocco at the same time as the 
sugar refineries. In all regions, canals for carrying 
water, aqueducts and recovery basins have been un¬ 
covered, indicating a use of water both skilful and 
economical, for it was also used to drive the mills. 
Today sugar cane cultivation has completely dis¬ 
appeared from Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia. In 
Morocco, however, a “sugar-refinery plan” envisages 
the revival of its cultivation alongside that of sugar- 
beet in regions where water has been dammed up, not 
necessarily in those where sugar cane was formerly 
grown. There are various reasons for the disappear¬ 
ance of this plant but, for the whole of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, the primary cause was the disruption of the 
sugar market following the discovery of new terri¬ 
tories and subsequent increasingly valuable invest¬ 
ment in the West Indies and America. Burdened by 
the onerous need for irrigation, only in Spain cane 
production could withstand the competition of the 
New World lands; yet it should not be forgotten 
that sugar cane contributed to the economic pros¬ 
perity of the Muslim lands of the West for almost 
eight centuries. 

Bibliography: A complete bibliography will 
be found in P. Berthier, Les anciennes sucreries 
du Maroc et leurs rlscaux hydrauliques, Rabat 
1966, as well as an account of the research and 
excavations carried out in Morocco from 1948 to 
i960. (P. Berthier) 

KA?ABA. 1. General. Originally the essential part 
of a country or a town, its heart, and later (a) 
fortified castle, residence of an authority in the 
centre of a country or a town; and (b) principal 
town, chief town. 

In the first sense the word occurs especially in 
the Muslim West, where it designates, outside the 
towns, the residence of an important personage (par¬ 
ticularly in the Atlas) or a garrison billeted in a for¬ 
tress and, within the towns, the citadel seat of gov¬ 
ernment; in the latter sense it corresponds to the 
kal’a of the East. 

A particularly interesting development of the word, 
always in the West, is furnished by its application 
to the most ancient part of a town; in relation to the 
later urban developments this old town, encircled by 
walls, has come to be considered as the town "par 
excellence”, the heart of the whole town: al-madina, 
al-kasaba ( kasba, kasbah). A final stage in this de¬ 
velopment is represented by the colonial epoch, which 
designates by these words the native town as against 
that of the Europeans. 

In the sense of chief town, the best definition of 
the term is furnished by the geographer al-Mukaddasi. 
If the misr, in relation to the iklim (province), or 
the madina (city), in relation to the kiira (district), 
effectively perform the role of chief town, this role 
is not conceivable outside the relationship of each of 
these towns with the district dependent on it. The 
kasaba, on the contrary, is the chief town in general, 
the administrative centre whose administrative or 
geographical entity does not matter; the word then 
refers to a general function, and not to an exact 
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situation, which al-Mufcaddasi translates figuratively 
by saying that if the amsdr are like the kings and 
the mudun like the army, the kasabdt are like the 
chamberlains. The insistence on the function, and 
not on the actual situation of the town, is so strong 
that one finds, on occasion, the word kasaba to des¬ 
ignate, as in the West, the heart of a town, as in 
connection with Palmyra where it refers to the central 
quarter situated in the ruins of the temple of Baal. 

Bibliography: Mukaddasi, tr. A. Miquel, 

Damascus 1963, 18, 19, 24, 92, 135 (and n. 90), 

160 and passim ; Itevi-Provencal, Hist. Esp. Mus., 

iii, 52, 60, 363, 374; EI l , s.v. (A. Miquel) 

2. North .Africa. The term in the sense of “for¬ 
tress-citadel ”, in the dialectal form kasba, plural 
ksdbi (diminutive ksiba), is widespread in the whole 
of Northern Africa as far as Timbuktu (Mali). It was 
none the less so in the Iberian Peninsula where it 
has survived, until our own days, in the form alcazaba 
(Spanish), alcagova (Portuguese). The word has been 
gallicised for a long time, in several forms, of which 
the most commonly accepted by the dictionaries is 
casbah. 

Essentially, in origin, the kasaba is a citadel 
which, while being attached to the wall surrounding 
a fortified town, remains sufficiently independent to 
constitute a keep capable of continuing the resistance, 
even after the fall of the city, or to serve as a ref¬ 
uge for the governor if the population revolts against 
his personal authority or that of the prince that he 
serves. 

Its position is naturally fixed according to the best 
strategic situation, and is sometimes blended with 
that of an older military establishment. It proudly 
dominates the town from the height of a hill and may 
be situated on a watercourse, a cliff, a sea front. 
According to the countries and local means of con¬ 
struction it may be of hewn stone, rubble or puddled 
clay (tdbya). If on a plain, its plan is generally a 
fairly regular quadrilateral; if on a mountain it 
espouses practically all the facilities for defence 
furnished by the topography and relief. A door, 
generally the sole one and with a single angle, joins 
the kasaba to the town that it defends or from which 
it holds itself aloof. Frequently, an emergency 
escape postern, called the Gate of Treason (Bab 
al-Ghadr), would in the old days connect the citadel 
directly with the country. It allowed the reception 
of information, reinforcements and provisions or the 
secret abandonment of the kasaba, so as to have no 
need of surrender. 

Such were the kasabdt of the network that the 
caliphs of Cordova set up in Spain or the Maghrib, 
and such were those that the Almoravids built for the 
defence of their empire in the Atlas and the Rif and, 
in particular, at Marrakesh. 

Under the Almohads in the 6th/i2th century and 
under the dynasties succeeding them, the Hafsids at 
Tunis and Marinids at Fas, the sense of the term 
was enlarged in proportion to their creations. Al- 
Kallcashandl ( Subh , v, 103) and al-'Umarl (Masdlik 
al-dbsar, French tr. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, ii, 
Paris 1937, index) definitely insist that the Maghribi 
kasaba is equivalent to the Eastern kal c a [f.v.]), but 
the term is applied to every fortified town and even 
to the imperial towns of Marrakesh, Tunis and Fas 
al-Diadld. These enclosed in their walls not only the 
palace of the sovereign and his confidants and the 
dwellings of his dependents, but one or more mosques, 
the fiscal services, the guards’ barracks, baths, 
prisons, shops and even markets. They also had 
great main squares ( dsdrdk from the Berber asarag) 


where the people could assemble for the festivals 
and the army participate in ceremonies. Finally, 
some gardens more or less large ( dgddl [g.ti.], and, 
then, some princely or private cemeteries completed 
the new urban complex. The great gates with a single 
angle, which were then constructed between town 
(madina ) and citadel (kasaba), are among the finest 
monuments which remain to us from this brilliant 
period (at Marrakesh: Bab Agn 5 ; at Rabat: Gate 
of the Wudaya). 

Under the Sharifian dynasties of Morocco, the 
Sa'dids in the ioth/i6th century and especially the 
‘Alawids from the nth/i7th century to our own days, 
the word serves currently to designate small fortresses 
of a very simple plan erected in places and anal¬ 
ogous with the Turkish burdis and kunuks of Al¬ 
geria, but more solidly constructed. Mawlay Isma'Il 
(q.v.) must have had sixty-six kasabdt constructed and 
had many others restored. Some constituted fortified 
outposts against hostile tribes, and frequently Ber¬ 
bers, whilst the others, in being spread out the length 
of the principal roads of the empire, watched over 
crossing points and bridges and sheltered travellers 
at the end of a stage (a list of them and the strength 
of their garrison is to be found in the study of Lt. de 
la Chapelle, Le Sultan Moulay Ismail at les Berbitres 
Sanhadja du Maroc Central, in AM, xxviii (1931), 25, 
29). Finally, in the neighbourhood of certain towns 
(Mekn&s, Sate) some fortified surrounding walls 
had been built which served as a dwelling for the 
black slaves ( c abid) or which were reserved for 
the contingents furnished by the tribes of whom mil¬ 
itary service was required. A certain number of these 
kasabdt, after the final disbanding of the troops, have 
today been transformed into residential quarters. 

A very large number of Moroccan agglomerations 
bear the name of kasba, or its diminutive ksiba (P. 
Lancre, Repertoire alphabetique des tribus . . . el des 
agglomerations de la zone franfaise de I’Empire 
Cherifien . .., Casablanca 1939). The most important 
is Kasba-Tadla, a small town of 12,000 inhabitants on 
the Wadi al-rabl c , whose bridge has made its fortune. 

By extension the Europeans apply the word more 
or less legitimately to the beautiful and sometimes 
immense half-civil, half-military dwellings of the 
important kaHds of the Moroccan Atlas and the 
Saharan oases. These vast kasabdt express in a 
material form the power that some powerful chiefs 
had acquired during the 19th century at the expense 
of the petty Berber republics, weakened by the strife 
of the opposed leffs [q.v.]. The Europeans have in the 
same way Arabised as kasabdt the tighremtis and 
dgadiris, defensive forts or fortified granaries of the 
same regions. These magnificent pieces of architec¬ 
ture, some of which go back to the 18th century, have 
been judiciously studied by H. Terrasse, Dj. Jacques 
Meunte and R. Duru (see Bibl.). They testify to the 
vitality of the rural Moroccan civilization, but the 
fragility of their construction and their decoration 
and the decadence of the Berber institutions render 
their conservation difficult. 

In certain cities, Algiers for example, all the 
quarters of the ancient town combined bear the name 
of Casbah. This toponym, due to historical circum¬ 
stances, has since 1830 enjoyed a great literary, 
cinematographic, and especially journalistic fame. 

Bibliography: Apart from the references 
given in the art., see binA’, burdj, hisn, and 
the details given for all the large towns in the 
Muslim West in the collection Guides Bleus (Ha- 
chette-Paris). G. Salmon, La Qafba de Tanger, in 
Archives Nationales, i (1904); Capt. Maitrot, Une 
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vieiUe Kasbah (M6diouna in Morocco), in Recueil 
des Notices et Mimoires de la SocilU Archiologique 
du D(partement de Constantine, li (1917-18), with 
plan; P. Ricard, Pour comprendre l'art musulman 
dans VAfrique du Nord et en Espagne, Paris 1924; 
H. Basset and H. Terrasse, Sanctuaires et forteresses 
almohades, Collection Hesp6ris, v, Paris 1932; 
H. Terrasse, Kasbas berbires de l’Atlas et des oasis, 
Paris 1938 (with illustrations); La Kasba, Acropole 
de Tanger, special no. of Tanger-Riviira, Tangier 
1939; R. Brunschvig, Hafsides, index; F. Hernan¬ 
dez, The Akazaba of Merida, in K. A. C. Creswell, 
Early Muslim Architecture, ii, Oxford 1940; L. 
Torres Baibas, La akazaba almohade de Badajoz, in 
al-Andalus, vi (1941); idem, Excavaciones y obras 
en la akazaba de Malaga, in ibid., ix (1945); J. 
Despois, L'Afrique du Nord, Paris 1949, index; 
R. Le Toumeau, FIs avant le Proteclorat, Paris 
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(G. Deverdun) 

RASAK [see 6 erkesJ. 

KASALA (variant, Kasala; conventional spelling, 
Kassala), a town and province in the east of 
the republic of the Sudan, extending from the frontier 
of Egypt to that of Ethiopia. Geographically, the 
province contains five distinct types of country. (1) 
A rough triangle in the south, bounded by the railway, 
the river Rahad and the Ethiopian frontier, where 
al-Kallabat (Gailabat) is the principal town, is a west¬ 
ward extension of the central clay plains of the Sudan. 
(2) North of this is the Butana, a plain lying between 
the Blue Nile, the main Nile and the river 'Atbara, 
which provides grazing for nomadic and semi-nomadic 
Arab tribes, of which the Shukriyya is the most im¬ 
portant. The town of al-Kadarif (Gedaref) on the 
border between this and the previous region originated 
as the market of the Shukriyya, and was called Suk 
Abu Sinn from the name of the tribal chief. A section 
of the Bed;a [q.v.] tribe of BishSrtn [q.v.] has been 
established in the eastern Butana and on the 'Atbara 
since the I2th/i8th century. (3) The 'Atbay consists 
of the plains lying east and north of the 'Atbara and 
fringing the Red Sea Hills. This is mostly nomad 
country, inhabited by Bedja ranging from Ummarar 


(Amarar) in the north through Bisharfn and Hadan- 
duwa to Banu 'Amir in the south. It includes, how¬ 
ever, the fertile cotton-producing delta of the river 
Rash (Gash), at the head of which, beneath the 
spectacular isolated Diabal Kasala (2,791 ft.), is the 
town of Kasala, the provincial capital. To this area, 
inhabited by the Halanka tribe of Bedja, the now 
obsolete name of al-Taka was formerly given. (4) The 
Red Sea Hills, a northern extension of the Ethiopian 
Highlands, are sparsely inhabited by nomadic Bedja. 
Sinkat (Bedja, Okak) is a market-town and adminis¬ 
trative centre occupying a strategic position on the 
route (now followed by the railway) between the 
Red Sea and the Nile. (5) The coastal plain, while 
supporting a nomadic Bedja population, has been 
the site in succession of the ports of Ba<ji', 'Avdhab 
[f.ti.], Sawakin (Suakin) and Port Sudan. The town 
of Tukar (Tokar) lies in the delta of the Baraka. 
Traditionally the granary of the region, it now 
produces cotton. 

Until the 19th century, most of what is now the 
province of Kasala was tribal territory, open to trade 
and cultural influences through the Red Sea ports, 
and, from the ioth/i6th century, within the sphere 
of influence (rather than the effective control) of the 
Fundj [?.t>.] sultanate of Sinnar. Holy men played an 
important part in the region. Hasan b. Hassuna (d. 
1075/1664-5), the grandson of an immigrant from the 
Maghrib, established a patriarchal lordship in the 
central Butana, based on the herding of flocks and 
the export of horses to Sinnar and other Sudanese 
states; he maintained a slave-household and army 
(see Yusuf Fadl Hasan (ed.), Muhammad al-Nur b. 
Dayf Allah, K. al-fabakat fi khusu$ al-awliya' > waH- 
falihin wa'l-'ulama* wa’l-shu^ard 1 fi ’l-Sudan, Khar¬ 
toum 1971, 133-48; cf. S. Hillelson, Sudan Arabic 
texts, Cambridge 1935, 194-99). In the I2th/i8th 
century, the holy clan of the Madjadhlb, propagators 
of the Shadhiliyya farika, acquired great influence 
among the eastern tribes from their centre at al- 
Damir at the junction of the 'Atbara with the Nile. 
Burckhardt in 1814 noted the security that they af¬ 
forded to travellers passing between al-Damir and 
Sawakin (J. L. Burckhardt, Travels in Nubia, London 
1819, 268). The devastation of al-Damir in 1822 by 
the Turco-Egyptian commander, Muhammad Bey 
Khusraw al-Daftardar, and the flight to Sawakin of 
the chief of the clan, led to a further strengthening of 
MadjdhubI influence among the Hadanduwa. In the 
later I2th/i8th century, on the disintegration of the 
Fundj sultanate, the Shukriyya emerged as the 
dominant tribe in the Butana. (See H. A. MacMichael, 
A history of the Arabs in the Sudan, Cambridge 1922, 
i, 250-3.) 

The establishment of Turco-Egyptian rule in the 
riverain areas made possible the conquest of the no¬ 
madic tribes. Although the Hadanduwa were raided 
in 1823 and again in 1831-2, their effective subjuga¬ 
tion was achieved by the hukumdar (governor-general) 
Ahmad Pasha Abu Widan, who invaded al-Taka in 
1840 and established a garrison-post, from which 
developed the town of Kasala. The resistance of the 
Hadanduwa was finally broken by his successor, Ah¬ 
mad Manikll Pasha, who made a punitive expedition 
in 1844. Meanwhile, a new Sufi farina, the Khatmivva. 
was being propagated among the Bedja by al-Hasan, 
the son of its founder, Muhammad 'Uthman ai-MIr- 
ghanl. He established his headquarters at al-Khati- 
miyya, near the town of Kasala, where he died and 
was buried in 1869. In 1864-5 he played an important 
part as a mediator during serious mutinies of Sudan¬ 
ese ( i.e ., black) troops at Kasala. (See J. S. Triming- 
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ham, Islam in the Sudan, London 1949, 231-5.) 

The Red Sea littoral, and more specifically the 
ports of Sawakin and Ma?awwa‘, had been part of the 
Ottoman Empire since the ioth/i6th century. The 
two towns were granted to Muhammad ‘All Pasha on 
an annual lease in 1846 but reverted to the vilayet 
of the Hidjaz in 1849. In 1865 they were assigned to 
the Khedive Isma‘Il for life, a concession which in 
the following year was made hereditary. This grant 
coincided with the boom in cotton resulting from the 
American Civil War, and the khedivial governor of 
Sawakin, Ahmad Mumtaz Pasha, established an ex¬ 
perimental cotton plantation at Tukar. Appointed in 
1870 general governor of the Red Sea Littoral (i.e., 
Sawakin, Masawwa‘, the Somali coast and al-Taka) 
he projected a very extensive development of cotton 
production in his province, which at first appealed 
to the Khedive but proved impracticable. 

There were no significant developments in the re¬ 
gion in the early phase of the Mahdia. The Bedja 
were initially uninterested in a movement promoted 
by Arabic speakers, while the Shukriyya were on 
friendly terms with the khedivial administration, to 
which their chief ( ndqir ), ‘Awad al-Karim Ahmad Abu 
Sinn, gave loyal support. In May 1883 the Mahdl sent 
as his emissary ‘Uthman b. Abi Bakr Dikna al-Sawa- 
kinl (Osman Digna), a member of a trading family 
of Sawakin and of partially Bedja descent. Rivalry 
between the Madjadhlb and the Khatmiyya gave him 
an ally in the head of the former group, Shaykh al- 
Tahir al-Jayyib al-Madjdhub, who brought over to 
the Mahdist cause his own adherents among the Ha- 
danduwa. Sinkat and Tukar were besieged and fell in 
February 1884. Lacking sea-power, ‘Uthman Dikna 
was unable to capture Sawakin, which, garrisoned 
and commanded by the British, remained an enclave 
in Mahdist territory. Of the Egyptian garrisons in 
the interior, al-Kadarif surrendered in April 1884, 
and Kasala in July 1885 after a long siege, while al- 
Kallabat and al-Djlra near the Abyssinian frontier 
were successfully evacuated. 

Two military provinces with their headquarters at 
‘Afaflt near Tukar and al-Kallabat (subsequently al- 
Kadarif) guarded the heartlands of the Mahdist state 
against a hostile periphery—the British in Sawakin, 
the Italians in Eritrea, and the Christian power of 
Abyssinia. The effectiveness of the Mahdist forces 
was diminished by mutual ill-feeling between 
‘Uthman Dikna and his Bedja followers on the one 
hand and the Arab commanders and warriors on the 
other. In spite of a successful Mahdist raid under 
Harndan Abu ‘Andja, which penetrated to Gondar 
(January 1888), and the death of the Abyssinian 
ruler, John IV, after a battle at al-Kallabat (March 
1889), the position on this frontier was virtually a 
stalemate throughout the Mahdia. On the other 
sectors the situation of the Mahdists deteriorated. A 
British force took ‘Afaflt in February 1891, dis¬ 
lodging ‘Uthman Dikna and ending the threat to 
Sawakin. In July 1894 the Italians captured Kasala 
by prior agreement with the British, but retroceded 
the town to Egypt in December 1897. The last 
effective Mahdist army in the region was with¬ 
drawn from al-Kadarif by Ahmad Fadll, who joined 
the Khalifa ‘Abdallahi after the decisive defeat of 
Kararl (September 1898) and died with him at Umm 
Diwaykarat (24 November 1899). 

Under the Condominium (1899-1955) and the inde¬ 
pendent republic of the Sudan, the history of the re¬ 
gion has increasingly been merged in the general de¬ 
velopment and modernization of the country. The 
province of Kasala as originally formed did not in¬ 


clude the northern and coastal districts until it was 
amalgamated with the Red Sea Province in 1930. 
While the intractable Bedja remained a difficult prob¬ 
lem for administrators, economic and educational 
progress assisted their integration into the Sudanese 
community. Factors of economic change in the prov¬ 
ince have been the construction of Port Sudan (1906- 
9) and the extension of cotton cultivation in the IJash 
and Baraka deltas after the First World War. Ancil¬ 
lary to the latter development was the construction 
of a railway link between Port Sudan and Kasala (1924) 
and the subsequent extension of this line to Sinnar. 

Bibliography. See the bibliography under 
bedja and add the following: K. M. Barbour, 
The republic of the Sudan, London 1961; Richard 
Hill, Egypt in the Sudan, 1820-1881, London 1959; 
P. M. Holt, The Mahdist state in the Sudan, 1881- 
i8g8*, Oxford 1970; D. C. Cumming, A history 
of Kassala and of the province of Taka, in Sudan 
Notes and Records, xx/i (1937), 1-45; xxiii/1-2 
(1940), 1-54, 225-69. (P. M. Holt) 

$ASAM (a.), from the verb aksama, designates 
the oath in general. The word has two other syno¬ 
nyms, yamin, and half. Ibn Rushd (Biddyat al-Mudf- 
tahid, i, 394), wishing to emphasize their equivalence 
from the point of view of terminology, uses the three 
words without differentiation in the first paragraph 
of the kitab al-aymdn of his Bidaya. In fact, when 
he deals with the judiciary oath, custom has imposed 
the word yamin [q.v.] and the verb halafa almost ex¬ 
clusively. But even in that which concerns the extra- 
judiciary oath, with which the discussion that follows 
is concerned, the word yamin has a tendency to sup¬ 
plant kasam. It is also a fact that, in the treatises 
of fifth, whichever school is considered, and in the 
collections of hadith, the chapter dedicated to [extra¬ 
judiciary] oaths is almost always entitled bib or fa}l 
al-aymdn. 

In the lines that follow, the judiciary oath will 
not be discussed; nevertheless, there will be occasion 
to consider, in the field of penal procedure, the 
kasima, an oath pronounced fifty times, which, al¬ 
though connected with the judiciary oath, derives 
etymologically from the word kasam. 

The extrajudiciary oath is that by which a person 
binds himself to do or not to do a certain specific 
physical or juridical act, by invoking the name of 
God or one of the divine attributes (a l-Rafimdn, al- 
Ifddir, al-Nafir, etc.). At least, that is the definition 
that the works of fifth give of it, for, in the Kur’an, 
the word kasam or the verb aksama, which figure 
expressly in the suras of the Meccan period (vi, 109; 
xvi, 38; lvi, 75; lxviii, 17; lxxxi, 15 ; lxxxix; 5; 
xc, etc.) or which are implied in many of the other 
suras of the same period, apply, in general, to the 
oaths pronounced by God himself, which are known 
to cause some difficulties for commentators of the 
Kur’an. Already in the Medinan suras, the word ya¬ 
min is frequently substituted for kasam (n, 225; v, 89) 
and marks the first stage of an evolution leading to 
the concept which becomes that of fikh with regard 
to extrajudiciary oaths which bring about voluntary 
bonds, while the verb aksama is still to be found in 
these Medinan suras (for example, v, 53). 

The bond undertaken under oath is not, in general, 
a juridical obligation, in the sense that the one who 
has sworn to perform an act cannot be constrained 
judicially to carry it out. In a case where he did not 
respect his oath, he would be perjured (ftinth), but 
it is then a matter of sin, a moral fault, for which 
he must account to God alone. Nevertheless, fikh, 
following very close to the Kur’anic text (v, 39) pro- 
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vides him, in the hypothetical case where he has in¬ 
voluntarily broken his oath, with a means to put his 
conscience in order, that is, by expiation, kaffara. 
Expiation for a broken oath may be to give suste¬ 
nance to io paupers, to distribute clothing to them or 
to free a slave; and, if, through lack of resources, any 
of these expiations is not possible, the perjured man 
must fast for 3 days. These regulations, having been 
laid down in the Kur’an, are evidently common to 
the teaching of ail the Schools. The latter are all 
divided, however, on the methods of application of 
each of them. For example, should the fast last for 
3 consecutive days? Yes, reply the Hanafis and the 
Hanballs, but no, according to the Malikis and the 
Shafits (DimashkI, Rafimat al-XJmma, ii, 79-80). The 
same divergences are found in that which concerns 
the quantity of food to be given to the poor, or the 
quality of the clothing which is distributed to them. 
It must be emphasized that, as with the oath itself, 
the expiation, which sanctions its non-execution, has 
no characteristic of juridical obligation, and no-one, 
not even the public authority, can constrain the per¬ 
jured man to perform expiation. All this is laid out 
on a strictly moral and religious plane. 

The fukaha’ were asked if it was not possible for 
someone, who had sworn to accomplish a certain act 
deliberately, to substitute the expiation for the per¬ 
formance of his oath, although nothing prevented him 
from accomplishing his vow. Strangely enough, the 
Hanafis and Hanballs refuse him this option, a pro¬ 
hibition that is not in accordance with the character 
of vows freely consented to as with the oath and ex¬ 
piation. 

The statement of the jurists with regard to oaths 
(aymdn) is, in form, very close to that which they 
adopt in that which concerns a real juridical act. 
Necessary capacity, conditions of form and substance, 
null and void formulas, moment of performance of 
the vow undertaken, effects of the suspensive con¬ 
dition, expedients ( ttiyal) to change the law, all would 
let us suppose that it was concerned with vows which, 
although unilateral, bound their author by strict juri¬ 
dical obligation. Certainly, a careful examination of 
the dispositions of each school on the question, and 
especially the non-juridical sanction, which consists 
of kaffara, quickly restores to these dispositions their 
real character of strictly religious and moral rules. 
That is not to say that all the works of the jurists 
on the question were devoid of practical interest. 
Throughout the centuries, the pious Muslim did not 
generally attach great importance to the distinction, 
familiar to specialists, between moral and juridical 
sanction. His concern was to know whether his con¬ 
duct here below was reprehensible or not, and whether 
it would bring him chastisement in the next world. 
So it was that the long discussions dedicated in the 
books of fikh to oaths (aymdn) often associated with 
vows, nudhur [q.v. nadhr! presented him with a 
very great interest. 

It is not possible to enter into detail on the solu¬ 
tions proposed by authors (different, moreover, ac¬ 
cording to the schools) for particular cases of oaths 
and all the kinds that were imagined. 

Only one example will be given because of the long 
discussions that the works of fikh dedicate to this 
particular case. It concerns the oath called }ihdr, 
which may be translated very vaguely as “incestuous 
comparison”. The word is derived from %ahr, “back”. 
Presumably the husband says to his wife: “You are 
for me like my mother’s back”, ka-fahri ummi, or 
any other comparison of a part of the body of his 
wife with that of a woman he could not marry without 


committing incest. In pre-Islamic Arabia it was a 
general form of repudiation, but the Kur J an con¬ 
demned everything of that kind (xxxm, 4 and lviii, 
2-3). Its pronunciation constituted nothing other than 
a sin, and a serious one, which could only be wiped 
out by expiation. This is different from the ordinary 
expiation for oaths not respected, and consists of 
freeing a slave, or in default, fasting for 2 months 
(during the day only, of course). If not, the husband 
would have to distribute the midday and evening 
meal to 60 paupers. 

In a general manner, the solutions of fikh hinge 
on two essential points. In the first place, it is con¬ 
cerned with knowing when one may consider that an 
oath has been respected, the expressions used by the 
one who swore being borne in mind. On this point, 
the replies are very often of a lexicological order 
and baffle all systemization. The second point con¬ 
cerns expiation; this is not automatically incurred by 
the simple fact that the oath has not been performed. 
There are actually some oaths which, due to an actual 
or theoretical fault, do not call for expiation, although 
they have not been respected. It is in this category 
that one places the yamin al-ghamus, or oath to per¬ 
form a deed that one knows to have been already 
performed. There would not be any kaffara, except 
in the Shafi'i school. In the same way, the laghw al- 
yamin, an oath taken by mistake (through a slip of 
the tongue) or in a thoughtless manner, does not re¬ 
quire expiation (DimashkI, op. cit., ii, 73). The 
same applies, if one follows an oath with an istithna 
a reservation, of which the most usual is “If God 
wills”. No more can someone who is not mukallaf 
(fully capable) bind himself validly by oath, but the 
majority of the schools (except the Hanafi school) 
admit that the oath of the unbeliever (kafir) is valid, 
and that he will be held liable to expiation if he does 
not carry out his vow. 

During the centuries, the usages, variable according 
to the regions, have added different ceremonials to 
the very simple form of the oath that was foreseen 
by fikh, in order to render the vow more solemn, 
and to bind further its author. There were also oaths 
pronounced in sacred places such as the Ka'ba at 
Mecca, or simply within a mosque, which conferred 
on them a higher value in popular belief. 

In the same fashion, oaths are sworn by touching 
the tomb of a saint or holding bread and coffee in 
the hand, or placing on the heart an excerpt from 
the Kur’an or the Sahth of Bukhari. Sometimes this 
supplementary ceremonial represents a pre-Islamic 
practice, still strongly marked by paganism, such 
as pronouncing the oath and throwing salt in the com¬ 
munal fire of the tribe, or within a circle in which 
cinders and pieces of fabric have been scattered. 
There are some moments of the day when oaths ac¬ 
quire a particular importance, such as that which 
follows the evening prayer. 

On all these practices which are unknown to fikh, 
see Musil, Arabia Petrosa, iii, 338, 342; Jaussen, 
Coutumes des Arabes au pays de Moab, 311; Land- 
berg, Arabica, v, 133-4; Snouck Hurgronje, Mehha, 
ii, 306; Lane, Manners and Customs 3 , i, 168, 470. 

Oaths judicially sanctioned. As has been 
stated and repeated above, the whole theory of the 
extrajudiciary oath is placed on a moral and religious 
plane, and consequently very often means that the 
question may be treated in the first part of the works 
of fikh, dedicated to ritual (‘ ibaddt ). Nevertheless, 
in two fields of law, i.e. enfranchisement and re¬ 
pudiation, the oath involved in the past (and some¬ 
times today) a juridical sanction, in the sense that 
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the one who swore to free his slave or repudiate his 
wife was held liable to carry out his vow, without 
being able to substitute a kaffara or expiation, through 
which he would have been able to free himself from 
his obligation. 

In the matter of enfranchisement, every declara¬ 
tion to this effect, even not dependent on the fulfil¬ 
ment of an act by the master or the slave or any 
other person, had the validity of an oath of enfran¬ 
chisement, al-fralf bi’l-Htk) and this oath (which did 
not, however, mention the name of God) irrevocably 
entailed the liberty of the slave or the slaves alluded 
to in the master’s declaration. 

Ancient fikh had set up two institutions both based 
on an oath which, although not having as principal 
object the breaking-up of marriage, led indirectly 
to this result. The first of these institutions is the 
li < an, or “oath of anathema”, by which the husband 
accuses his wife of adultery or disowns the child that 
she carries in her womb. To this end, the husband 
prayed five times an oath in the form ashhadu bi- 
llahi, and the last oath was followed by the formula 
“may I be cursed, if I lie”. 

The ilcp was an “oath of continence”, the husband 
swearing in the name of God not to have sexual rela¬ 
tions with his wife for at least 4 months. When this 
time had passed without a resumption of conjugal re¬ 
lations, the marriage was not automatically broken 
up except in HanafI law, the other schools allowing 
the wife to judge the occasion for the severance, 
which would take place by a repudiation that the 
husband would pronounce, or that the kadi would 
formulate in his place. 

Very soon the rules of precedent, especially those 
relating to the iUP, had fallen into desuetude. The 
jurists do not dedicate very long discussions to them, 
except on account of the importance of the scriptural 
evidence relating to these two institutions, and not 
for their usefulness, which had become practically nil. 

The oath of repudiation. On the other hand, 
the oath of repudiation, al-half bi’l-falak or still more 
al-yamin bi’l-falak, has always been in very current 
usage among the Arabic-speaking Muslim populations. 
In certain circles, notably that of the small traders, 
it is not rare in the course of a conversation for one 
of the speakers to swear two or three times, in order 
to assert his determination or his good faith: “May 
my wife be repudiated if such a thing does or does 
not happen, if I am right or if I am wrong, etc.”. 
The matters are of no consequence, each one knowing 
that he is uttering idle words, pronounced mechani¬ 
cally and without attention being paid to them. The 
moralists have always severely reproved this bad 
habit, for, in any case, it leads to a blameworthy 
result, whether the one who has sworn does not 
respect his oath on the pretext that he had formulated 
it without a serious intention to repudiate and he finds 
himself perjured, often several times a day, or whether 
he respects it and separates from his wife, from whom 
he had no intention to separate and whom he had 
no occasion to reproach. 

What juridical validity did the jurists attach to 
these oaths of repudiation? Only the Diafaris (and 
the Zahirls in the past) have always denied them all 
legal validity, for the reason, among others, that 
they do not contain the name of God in their formula¬ 
tion. The other juridical schools regard them as con¬ 
ditional repudiations, and as such, involving the 
break-up of the marriage, when the condition is 
realized. Whether the wife avails herself or not of the 
oath or the husband respects it in separating from 
his wife or does not respect it in continuing to live 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV 


with her, are questions of fact, which do not modify 
at all the principle itself, i.e. the oath of repudiation 
determines, in law, the repudiation of the wife, if 
the tacit or explicit condition that it contains is 
realized. This troublesome solution of the jurists is 
still applied today in a certain number of Muslim 
countries. 

Egypt is the first Muslim state to have attempted 
to restrain the execution of the rule of precedent. 
The Egyptian law of 10 March 1929 declares as null 
and void conditional repudiations and oaths of re¬ 
pudiation, when these are dependent on an act being 
done or not done by the wife; but if the condition is 
different [i.e. if it is not dependent on the will of 
the wife) the oath of repudiation is valid. Several 
Muslim countries (Sudan, Jordan, Syria) have 
adopted in their turn the Egyptian distinction. One 
must turn to the Moroccan Code of the Personal 
Statute of 1958 and the Iraqi Code of the Personal 
Statute of 1959 to find a radical condemnation 
of every oath of repudiation, whatever may be 
the nature of the condition on which the repudiation 
is dependent. 

kasama. —Derived etymologically from kasam, 
this differs from it in its mode of being taken and 
its strict field of application. It is concerned with 
an oath repeated 50 times, either by the c a$aba of 
the victim of a murder (MalikI rite), or by the in¬ 
habitants of the place of the crime (HanafI rite) an 
oath by which is asserted the guilt or, on the con¬ 
trary, the innocence of an individual presumed to 
have killed someone. This oath dates from the pre- 
Islamic period, when it always constituted a proce¬ 
dure of accusation, a weapon in the hands of the 
members of the victim’s tribe, seeking to make 
use of retaliation {(ti?df) against the man presumed 
to be guilty. The juridical schools of Islam, in 
adopting this pre-Islamic custom, do not make it 
produce the same result. Actually, in fikh —merely 
quoting the HanafI and MalikI doctrines which are 
clearly opposed—the kasama is, in the first of these 
systems, a procedure for the defence of the one 
presumed guilty, and, in the second, a procedure 
of accusation. 

According to ail the early Hanafls (sc. those of 
Kufa), when in a non-public place (which excludes 
the mosque), quarter of a town, house, boat, etc., 
the corpse of a person was discovered, when there 
were not two male witnesses to point out the mur¬ 
derer, and when the wall al-dam, the nearest c d?ib 
relative of the victim, came to demand justice, 50 
people had to be made to swear to having found it in 
this place, that they were not involved in this crime 
and that they did not know the murderer. If 50 
people could not be gathered (if the crime was 
committed in a house, for example), it was possible 
to make the same person swear several times, in 
such a manner that the total of 50 oaths was reached. 
In the light of this, the wait al-dam could not apply 
retaliation and had to content himself with the 
pecuniary compensation ( diya ) provided in such a 
case. 

The MalikI school, following the teaching of the 
scholars of Medina, has kept the characteristics of 
the kasama which it had in pre-Islamic Arabia, that 
is to say, those of a procedure of accusation. It is 
also a fact that in the hypothetical case of a murder 
of which the author is unknown, the c a$aba relatives 
of the victim swore a total of 50 oaths (the same 
person could swear several times provided that this 
was not more than 25 times) that such an individual, 
against whom is weighted serious presumptive evi- 
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dence, was the one who committed the murder. The 
notion of serious presumption ( lawth) has acquired 
thereby in this school, and in those that have adopted 
the same conception of kasdma, a fundamental 
importance. Serious presumptive evidence was held 
to be not only the fact that the victim, before 
dying, had accused the presumed murderer, but 
also the presence of this last person, with his blood¬ 
stained clothing, not far from the victim, or even 
the testimony of a single witness to the murder. 
With these conditions combined, the wali al-dam 
would bring retaliation against the one presumed 
guilty, such that he could then, as a result, have 
him put to death. The MalikI version of the kasdma, 
in which oaths liable to bring about death were 
taken by the relatives of the victim who, ex hypothesi, 
were not present at the murder, has formed the 
subject of some criticisms on behalf of one party, 
that has nevertheless remained a minority, of the 
ancient doctrine (Ibn Rushd, Biddy a, ii, 419). 

Finally, it does not appear that this institution 
functioned much, even in the past when the penal law 
of Islam had a certain practical application. 

Bibliography: See the chapter aymdn, in 
the works of filth, e.g. Marghinani, Hidaya, Cairo 
1936, ii, 54-5; Ibn Rushd, Biddyat al-mudftahid, 
Cairo 1952, i, 394; Ibn Kudama, Mughni, Cairo 
1367, viii, 676-7; J. Pedersen, Der Eid bei den 
Semiten, Strasbourg 1914; Y. Linant de Bellefonds, 
Traiti de droit musulman compare, Paris - The 
Hague 1965, ii, nos. 1001 to ion, 1021. 

On the kasdma, see al-Kasanl, BaddV al- 
sandV, Cairo 1910, vii, 286-7; Khalil b. Isbak, 
Mukhtasar (tr. Bousquet) nos. 298-9; R. Brunsch- 
vig, Considerations sur le droit musulman ancien, 
in Studia Islamica, iii (1955), 69-70; N. J. Coulson, 
A History of Islamic Law, Edinburgh 1964, 93-4; 
J. Schacht, An Introduction to Islamic Law 1 , Ox¬ 
ford 1964,184. 

(J. Pedersen-[Y. Linant de Bellefonds]) 
al-KAsAnI, ‘ala 1 al-din abu bakr b. mas'Od, 
called malik al-‘ulama 3 “King of Scholars” was 
one of the greatest jurists of the Hanafi 
law school. His nisba stems from Kasan, in 
Farghana, to the north of the Syr Darya in Central 
Asia. He was the pupil of ‘Ala 3 al-DIn al-Samarkandl 
(d. 539/1144), the author of a treatise regarded as 
authoritative in the Hanafi school, sc. his Tukfat al- 
fukahd 3 (printed at Damascus in 1964), and married 
this scholar’s daughter Fatima, herself well-versed 
in the legal sciences. Appointed to a position in 
Aleppo in 543/1148, he taught there till his death in 
587/1189, in the famous Madrasa Halawiyya. In 
Aleppo, he was always treated with respect and 
consideration by the authorities, who recognised 
his deep legal knowledge and the orthodoxy of his 
teaching; he frequently attacked the Mu'tazila and 
heretical innovators (the ahl al-bid c a). 

His main work, and the one which made him 
famous, is the Kitdb Bada'i ‘ al-?andV ft tartib al- 
sharaH ‘ (Cairo 1327-48, 7 vols.). According to his 
biographers, this work is a commentary on the 
Tuhfa of al-Samarkandl; but in reality, neither in 
form nor content is this a commentary in the usual 
sense of the term. As the author explains at the 
outset of his work, he wished to “imitate” the work 
of his predecessor; this is why each of its chapters 
begins by stating the plan of the subject matter, 
a plan to which al-Kasanl is then rigorously faithful. 
He also owes to al-Samarkandl a certain tendency 
towards systematisation. Nevertheless, it must be 
conceded that the “imitation" is far superior to 


the original model. In HanafI legal literature, the 
BaddV constitutes a master-piece of a quality 
which was never reached subsequently. The term 
“commentary” has been attached to al-KasSni’s 
work simply because his biographers wished to stress 
an aspect of his life which they thought worthy of re¬ 
mark, and said sharaka Tuhfatahu wa-tasawwadfa 
bintahu “he wrote a commentary on his Tuhfa [of al- 
Samarkandl] and married his daughter”. 

Despite his qualities of clarity, methodicalness 
and learning, al-KasJru’s work nevertheless did not 
exercise any great influence on the later development 
of HanafI law. It does not seem that legal scholars 
of his own time were particularly impressed with his 
importance; thus properly speaking, he had no dis¬ 
ciples, and the BaddV was not made the starting- 
point for numerous commentaries, as was the case 
with the Hidaya of his contemporary al-Marghlnani 
(d. 593/1197). At a later date, his ideas are hardly 
mentioned in the great compilations of HanafI law, 
and even then with no more weight attached to them 
than to those of other HanafI jurists. The appearance 
at the beginning of this century (1328/1909) of the 
first edition of the BaddV quickly gave rise to a real 
excitement over this work amongst contemporary 
jurists, and it can be said that the teaching of HanafI 
law became then completely polarised around it. 
Apart from the BaddV, al-Kasanl apparently wrote 
a work called al-Sulfdn al-mubin fi usul al-din, ap¬ 
parently lost; and Brockelmann mentions a Kur 3 an 
commentary called the Kitdb al-TaPwildt which 
exists only in manuscript. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-‘Adim, Tadrikh Halab, 
ii, 295-6; al-Kurashi, al-Djawahir al-mutfHa, ii, 
244-6; Ibn Kutlubugha, Tddf al-tarddfim fi tabakdt 
al-Hanafiyya, Baghdad 1962, 84-5; TashkopriizSde 
Miftdh al-sa‘dda, Haydarabad 1329, ii, 135; 
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(W. Heffening-Y. Linant de Bellefonds) 
t£A$A$ [see ki$sa], 

KASB (A.), in economic life, gain. As is well 
known, in its main trends Islam is not a doctrine 
of renunciation of the world, but one of respect for 
the commandments of God according to the uses of 
the world, which He has given to man for his benefit. 
There is therefore no objection whatsoever to a man’s 
realising, as long as it is by legal means, the gain 
necessary to improve his life and that of his depen¬ 
dents. The Prophet was born into a society of 
merchants, to whom he often spoke in their own 
language. He himself had been a merchant and never 
denigrated this period of his life. Among his disciples 
were many merchants, whose revenues were increased 
for the maintenance of the young community. Of 
course, the Prophet did attack the Kurashls of 
Mecca, striking specifically at their economic in¬ 
terests, but this was because of their egoism and 
denial of his Message and was not a condemnation 
of their commercial activity as such (Kur’an, II, 
193-4, VII. 2 ®. XII, 9, LXII, 9-10, etc. tr. Blachfere, 
index to the word “fortune”; cf. also Rodinson 
(ch. 2), W. Ule, Heffening, etc. cited in the Bibl.). 
In the process of being fixed during the first centuries 
after the Hidjra, the Hadith developed the same line 
of thought, although bypassing some secondary 
doubts that concealed real problems. This very 
general article will be restricted to pointing out 
various directions in teaching and practice, referrring 
for more detailed analysis to the various methods 
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by means of which a “gain” might bt realised. 

Ibn Khaldun, considering the problem of gain or 
profit at the end of the classical Muslim period, as 
it might be presented to a sociologist (although in 
accord with the Book of God), enumerates (tr. de 
Slane, ii, 223 f. = Rosenthal, ii, 311 f.) the different 
means of obtaining it and the two different forms it 
can take: gain for simple subsistence, or true profit, 
premium, each resulting to some extent from the ap¬ 
plication of human effort to the gifts of nature. They 
can thus be procured, apart from by force or through 
political power (taxes), by means of agriculture, in¬ 
dustry and commerce. This last source is far and 
away the most respected in Islam. 

As would be expected, reflections on the legitimacy 
of gain became more common from the time of the 
great economic leap forward of the 3rd/9th century; 
in fact, it was nearly always the legitimacy of com¬ 
mercial gain which was considered. The affirmation 
of the legitimacy of gain, as long as it was the fruit 
of honest toil, was underlined in the face of the 
ascetic tendencies of some spiritual groups outside 
Islam, and inside it of the nascent Sufism, which 
sometimes preached a strict ideal of poverty and 
sometimes relied on God, that is on begging, on the 
charity of the faithful, in fact of the efforts of others 
and not of oneself (unless preaching or intercession 
with God can be so called) for the acquisition of 
whatever is necessary for oneself and one’s family. It 
is symptomatic that it was among the Hanballs, who 
had most contact with poorer people and with the 
petite bourgeoisie, that the reaction against anti-eco- 
nomic trends is most pronounced. “Two kinds of food 
taste best”, says a celebrated hadith widespread in 
this milieu, “those produced by your own hands and 
those carried on your own back”. Here, subsistence 
is in question, but even so, true profits are permitted, 
though under the strictest regulations. A polemic 
discovered by S. D. Goitein is highly relevant here. 
Deriving from a Hanafi milieu (always in this period 
closest to practice), it is a tract attributed, perhaps 
wrongly, to al-Shaybanl, but one which certainly dates 
from the 3rd/9th century; it is true that it has come 
down to us through the medium of a successor, but 
it is sufficiently clear. In essence, it gathers together 
all the relevant badiths and therefore all the guaran¬ 
tees legitimising gain. This indicates that the problem 
was indeed one faced by pious men, but that their 
conclusion was frankly positive, as it has been in 
all religions during periods of economic development. 
The attitude remained the same after the great ex¬ 
pansion. H. Ritter has recently drawn attention to 
the contributions of various authors to the subject, 
al-Ghazall in particular (end of the 5th/nth century). 
As would be expected, al-Ghazali stresses spiritual 
values and condemns the dishonest merchant, but he 
equates the honest merchant with a fighter in the 
dfihad, thereby demonstrating his regard for com¬ 
merce. 

Teachings from other sources were combined 
with those of Islam stricto sensu. Ritter and Plessner 
have demonstrated the importance of the ideas of 
Neopythagorean Bryson, whose work was translated 
into Arabic at a fairly early date, in the economic 
thinking of Islam, both Sunni and Shi'I, and of 
Judaism. Through his works were channelled Platonic 
and Aristotelian traditions. Incidentally, although 
this was not their own perspective, the Ikhwdn al- 
£q/a J also admit work as a source of gain, at least for 
subsistence (cf. Y. Marquet, in Arabica, vii (1961), 
225 f.). 

Without wishing to lay stress on this aspect, which 


will be more amply covered elsewhere, we must 
consider practice alongside doctrine. As has been 
noted, this is mostly concerned with commerce. The 
conception of merchants entailed here is one of a 
permanent accord, which can be traced right back 
to antiquity: the purpose of commerce, as expounded 
by the author of the Tabasqur bVl-tidfara (3rd/9th 
cent., 'Irak), by Abu’l-Fa<jl al-Dimashki (probably 
5th/nth century, Fatimid region), and by Ibn 
Khaldun, is to realise a profit through the difference 
between the purchase price in one area and the 
selling price elsewhere. It has therefore an essentially 
speculative aim; commerce certainly needs pro¬ 
duction, but it is not its conscious aim to stimulate 
it, even though only agriculture and industry are, 
in the material sense, properly productive. Here we 
must introduce the ideas developed in Islam con¬ 
cerning prices: in one sense they are willed by God and 
must therefore be left free, but even so a Muslim 
ruler is obliged to preserve them from excessive 
speculation, particularly in the case of basic com¬ 
modities, just as he is obliged to regulate manu¬ 
facture, weights and measures, currency, etc. 

As in all ancient and mediaeval societies, lending 
an interest, in all the guises by which it was then 
known, was highly unpopular and officially forbidden. 
Early Islam stigmatised riba, a term whose exact 
meaning is unknown. It entailed, evidently, a con¬ 
demnation, from a moral point of view, of those who 
grew rich through the misery of others, without 
the loan granted helping the borrower in any way to 
retrieve his fortunes, such as lending dates to a 
starving man, etc. However, as is often the case with 
sacred texts, this was applied literally to quite 
different circumstances, especially in proportion as 
the economic decline of later Islam drew attention 
to its faults without their being sufficiently analysed. 
It was therefore concluded, right up to the present 
day, that all lending at interest was forbidden. In 
fact, in periods of economic expansion, in the Islamic 
world as elsewhere, the interdiction was twisted, in 
the most transparent fashion, by being applied to 
non-Muslim communities. Thus it was generally 
accepted that lending at interest was prohibited 
amongst coreligionists but not between one faith and 
another, which in the practical life of a multi¬ 
confessional society amounted to its reinstatement 
(see further riba). Above all, Islam knew, practised 
and officially ratified customs aimed at securing a 
profit for money put to work, principally by means of 
investments in commercial enterprises or domains. 
This could be done through partnership, shirka [q.v .], 
or through capitalist merchant commenda, kirad, 
mudaraba [qq.v.], the money placed acquiring part 
of the profit in reward for the service rendered or in 
compensation for the risk taken. Muslim practice, 
whatever the original reasons behind it, was con¬ 
sidered by merchants of all confessions as preferable 
to previous traditions (A. Udovitch, Partnership and 
profit in Medieval Islam, Princeton 1969). It was in 
continual usage, which attests the fact that the 
Muslim economy certainly relied on profit. The 
forms it took were those which in large measure 
soon became general in the Mediterranean and West¬ 
ern world. At the end of the Middle Ages, only the 
latter gradually outdistanced the Muslim economy. 

Bibliography : it is impossible to give here a 
general bibliography of a subject so amply treated 
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(Cl. Cahen) 

As a theological term kasb means “acquisition”, 
“appropriation”. The verb kasaba, usually in 
the 1st form and sometimes in the 8th (iktasaba), 
is frequently found in Rur’anic vocabulary, mainly 
with the sense of "acquiring” those rewards or 
punishments which are the fruit of moral acts, and 
so a loose translation could render kasaba here as 
“carrying out an action”. Therefore, “Each soul is 
paid a fair price for whatever has accrued to it” 
(Rur’an, II, 281; cf. inter alia, XIV, 51, XL, 17, 
LXXIV, 38, etc.). According to the text, this is the 
very reason for the creation of the world, “God cre¬ 
ated the heavens and the earth in truth (bi’l-kakk), 
and so that each soul could be rewarded for whatever 
it had acquired” (XLV, 22). Kasaba alludes to the 
“acquisition” (of the fruit) of each act, good or evil; 
iktasaba, which is very close in meaning, is used in 
the Kur’an only for human actions in general (IV, 36), 
or for acts which merit punishment (II, 286, XXIV, 
11, XXXIII, 58). Verse II, 286 says: “To each soul 
(is given) that which it has acquired ( kasabat) and 
against each (is recorded) that which it has acquired 
[iktasabat). It should be noted that when discussing 
this verse, al-Zamakhshari. followed by al-Bay<Jawi, 
stresses the meaning contained in the 8th form. 

The mafdars of these two verbal forms, kasb (pi. 
aksdb) and iktisab, have had a long history in the 
Him al-kaldm, especially in the Ash'ari school, where 
they were employed to define that which reverted to 
man in a “freely” accomplished and morally qualified 
act. The Ash'ari kasb is a narrow margin in which 
is inscribed the relationship between the act created 
by God and human responsibility. The school’s subtle 
analyses tend to safeguard both the notion of “free 
choice” (ikhtiyar [j.v.]) strongly expressed within the 
subject, and the just, frequent retribution augured 
in the Rur’an, while at the same time taking nothing 
away from God, who “created you, you and that 
which you do” (Ifur’an, XXXVII, 96). Some writers 
prefer to use iktisab (al-Ghazali); the majority use 
one term or the other indiscriminately. According 
to al-Zamakhshari. commenting on Rur’an, II, 
286, it appears that iktisab, in its reflexive conno¬ 
tation, lays stress on psychologically proven reality. 
The discussions about kasb were famed for their 
very elaborate dialectic, as witness the maxim of 
their opponents (notably the Hanballs): “more 
tenuous than al-A§h‘ari’s kasb”, adakk min kasb 


al-Ash’ari. But perhaps this subtlety, or obscurity, 
can be clarified when the historical evolution of the 
committed arguments is taken into consideration. 

1. Pre-Ash’ari kalam. It was, in fact, from his 
predecessors that al-Ash‘ari took the concept of 
kasb as the “acquisition” of acts (see W. Montgomery 
Watt, The Origin of the Islamic doctrine of acquisition, 
in JRAS (1943), 234-7; idem, Free will and predesti¬ 
nation in early Islam, London 1948, passim; idem. 
The formative period of Islamic thought, Edinburgh 
1973, index). 

It seems to have been in Ghaylan’s teaching and 
in Murdji 5 ! circles that the root k-s-b first took on 
a technical meaning: to distinguish between science 
and knowledge “acquired” by man’s efforts, Him 
muktasabi, and “necessary” science or knowledge, 
Him daruri. Kasb here remains very close to its 
initial sense of acquisition of profit. Muktasabi (as¬ 
sociated with nafari “discursive”, “speculative”) 
and daruri (associated with “immediate” and “self- 
evident”) became traditional distinctions in the study 
of the sources or “channels” ( asbdb ) of knowledge 
(cf. Gardet and Anawati, Introduction d la thtologie 
musulmane 1 , Paris 1970, 375-83). 

Dirar b. ‘Amr was the first to employ the root 
k-s-b in analysing human action, applying it to the 
problem of man’s free choice in the face of divine 
omnipotence. According to DirSLr, human action arises 
from “two agents”: God, who creates it, and man, 
who acquires it (see text apud al-Ash'arl, Makdlat 
al-Isldmiyyin, ed. ‘Abd al-Hamld, Cairo 1369-73/ 
1950-4, i, 313). The stress Dirar lays on the two 
agents (fdHldn) tends to indicate that this “acquisi¬ 
tion” arises from an intrinsic efficacy of human 
action, but one which cannot exist without a divine 
motion operating at that moment. A little later, al- 
Nadi^jar divorced this union of causes and opposed 
khalik (creator, always God) and faHl, “agent” 
(ibid., i, 315). Action comes under God’s power in the 
sense that God wills it at the moment that it is 
accomplished and does not wish it when it is not 
brought about, but its actual execution belongs to 
man. Therefore, man possesses “power over the 
kasb", he is kadir ’■ala 'l-kasb (ibid., ii, 218). One of al- 
Nadjdjar’s disciples, Muhammad b. ‘Isa al-Burghuth, 
emphasised, on the basis of Rur’anic texts, that the 
same term could not be applied to man, and to God 
(ibid., ii, 198): whether fd’il is the province of man, 
as the texts of the Makdlat seem to indicate, or 
whether, as al-Baghdad! says in al-Fark bayn al-firab 
(ed. Cairo 1328, 197), God is Agent, the same term 
cannot be applied to man, who remains no more than 
the “acquisitor”, the muktasib, of his action. The 
Rafiijl Hisham b. al-Hakam, and after him Dja‘far 
b. Harb, also used kasb and iktisab to describe the 
relationship between man and his voluntary actions: 
it can be said that human action is "free” (ikhtiydri) 
in the sense that man wills it and acquires it (iktisabi ); 
but it remains “constrained” (idfirdri) in the sense 
that man plays no part in its efficient cause, which 
is created by God (ibid., i, 100). 

These early mutakallimun therefore tried, by em¬ 
ploying the concept of "acquisition”, to retain for 
man his own part in the act he accomplished. But 
while for pirar this part remained a positive action, 
a participant in the single divine creator Action and 
thus subordinate to It, al-Nadjdjar and al-Burghuth, 
anxious to preserve the division between Creator and 
creature, would not allow of such a conception. For 
them, man possessed nevertheless a “power” (kudra) 
over the acquisition of his actions. Judging from this 
evidence, al-Shahrastanl’s dubbing such scholars 
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Diabarivva in his Kitab al-Milal wal-nihal (ed. 
Badran, Cairo 1370/1951, 138-9) must be revised. 

The thesis of man “the acquisitor” ( muktasib) was 
certainly opposed to the Mu'tazill thesis of man “the 
creator” (khdlik) of his actions. AI-Djubba’I question¬ 
ed the very notion of kasb. His arguments have been 
preserved, scattered throughout the Makaldt and 
more concisely in the writings of c Abd al-Diabbar 
(Shark al-usul al-khamsa, ed. £ Abd al-Karlm 'Uthman, 
Cairo 1384/1965, 363-79)- 

2. The major trends of Ashfari kalam. Ash'arism, 
on the other hand, developed “acquisition” as one of 
his main directives against the IHizal. There is no 
mention of it as such in the credos of the Makaldt 
or the Ibana, which would suggest that the “theory 
of kasb ” was propounded by his disciples rather than 
by al-Asli'ari himself. However, the concept does 
appear in the Makaldt and the Ibana, and it re- 
emerges in Kitab al-Luma ', several times in chapter v 
(on kadar) and at the beginning of chapter vi (on 
istifa c a) : cf. R. McCarthy’s ed. and Eng. tr. in The 
Theology of al-Ashfari, Beirut 1953, 37-58/53-81, 
passim. This was one of the school’s constant themes, 
and when 'Abd al-Diabbar ( loc. cit.) reported al- 
DjubbaT’s strictures, he added his own refutation of 
all the early Ash'arl formulations. Al-BakillanI died 
in 403/1013 and 'Abd al-Djabbar in 415/1025. Right 
up to the present day, the Ash'aris defend the “the¬ 
ory of kasb" and refute Mu'tazill objections to it, 
both in their major treatises (al-Djuwaynl, al- 
Ghazali, al-Djurdjanl, etc.) and in their basic manuals 
(al-Sanusi, al-Badjurl, etc.). Their definitions and 
analyses appear always to be linked to the ideas 
of kudra hdditha (the “contingent power” created 
by God) and isti(d c a ((?.!>.], the ability to act). 

Ash'ari kasb and iktisab are undoubtedly heirs to 
the first trends of Him al-kalam, those predecessors 
whom al-Ash'ari liked to call the ahl al-ithbdt. But 
the preoccupation with combatting the IHizal, and 
with allowing man nothing that was not subject to 
the immediate and sole power of God, which was 
what al-pirar for example saw as the real and positive 
nature of kasb, or even with al-Nadjdjar’s “power over 
kasb", gave way to a pure “attribution” or “im¬ 
putation” extrinsically created by God in the human 
subject. The extreme subtlety or obscurity imputed 
to Ash'arl kasb by opponents like Ibn Taymiyya 
perhaps derived from the fact that in the direct ref¬ 
erence to an act freely completed, which is the basic 
meaning of the root k-s-b, became no more than a 
psychological semblance, without any reality ab 
intra. In Dirar and al-Nadjdjar, kasb and iktisab can 
still be translated as "acquisition” or “appropria¬ 
tion”; but the strict Ash'arl concept demands that 
we speak of “extrinsic attribution” and “juridic 
imputation”. 

To sum up: Ash'arl kasb or iktisab is the link 
between the “contingent power” to act and the ac¬ 
complished action, but with no concommittant 
intrinsic effect of the first on the second (e.g. al- 
Djuwaynl, Irshad, ed. and Fr. tr. Luciani, Paris 1938, 
119/191-2). The power, action and kasb are directly 
created by God within the human subject, which is, 
as al-Djurdjanl states (Shark al-Mawdkif, ed. Cairo 
1325/1907, viii, 48), no more than the receptacle, 
the place (mahall) : an expression frequently found in 
the manuals of this school. Subsequently, kasb was 
conceived of as pure “connection” ( ta c alluk ; al-Sanusi, 
Mukaddimdt, ed. and Fr. tr. Luciani, Algiers 1908, 
70-1), or, following Ibn Hazm, as the “positioning in 
annexation” ( istidafa, cf. cil-Fisal fi’l-milal, ed. Cairo 
I347, iii, 48) of the effect produced and the subject 


from which it derives, without a man having any ef- 
ficacity over his act, "without even his being assured 
of the production of that act” (al-Badjurl, Ifashiya 
c ald . . . Diawharat al-tawhid, ed. Cairo 1352/1934, 
61). In strictest Ash'arism, this concept of kasb 
attributes to “acquisition” an “imputation” deriving 
solely from the inscrutable divine Will. 

Other analytical essays, perhaps influenced by the 
legacy of Dirar or al-Nadjdjar, or by MaturidI elu¬ 
cidations (see below), suggest that kasb should be 
defined as a “wish” ( irada ) which is created as it 
were by accident ( c arad), but always acknowledging 
that the three conditions present—contingent wish, 
contingent power and effect produced—are directly 
created by God, without their being an intrinsic sub¬ 
ordinate link between them. The Mu'tazills objected 
that an accident (the kasb) could not be inherent 
within another accident (the human act). In reply, 
Ibn Hazm asserted that this inherence was possible 
(op. cit., iii, 51-2). Al-Badjurl (loc. cit.) discussed both 
trends and their respective definitions, acknowledging 
both as valid, but declaring that the theory of kasb- 
will was less "reliable” than that of fcosi-relation. 

3. The ljanafi-MaturidI tradition (including some 
Ashfari thinkers). The earliest discussions which form 
the basis of the trends known as MaturidI ignore the 
problem of kasb. Neither the Fikh Akbar I nor the 
Wasiyyat Abi Hanifa makes any mention of it. How¬ 
ever, probably influenced by the first Ash'ari specu¬ 
lations, the Fikh Akbar II (a.7; Eng. tr. A. J. Wen- 
sinck, The Muslim creed, Cambridge 1932, 191, where 
the text is reported at the end of a.6) affirms that 
all men’s actions are in truth their “acquisition” 
(kasb). The later text called the Fikh Akbar of al- 
Shafi'i, edited by Wensinck as Fikh Akbar III, states 
(a.18, ibid., 266) that “God created in man the power 
of kasb". 

Just as Ash'arl kasb was related to the school’s 
opinions on the general problem of divine omnip¬ 
otence and human freedom, so the concept of kasb 
expounded by the kalam scholars whom al-Maturidl 
refers to was dependent on their explanation of 
human action. For them, the (ontological) root of an 
act arises from the power (kudra) of God, and its 
(moral) qualification, which obeys or disobeys 
divine Law, arises from the power (kudra) of the 
individual (cf., for example, the brief summary of 
'Abd al-Rabun Ibn 'All, Na$m al-fard^id 2 , Cairo n.d., 

72) . Kasb is precisely this qualification, and therefore 
derives from human "power”. Subsequently, some 
measure of an effect by man on his action was 
acknowledged, which was a return, beyond al- 
Ash'ari, to the older views of Dirar and al-Nadjdjar. 
The definition of kasb as j»/o, a moral quality (ibid., 

73) , is the usual response in tracts of a MaturidI bent 
(cf. al-Nasafl, al-Taftazani, al-Lakani, etc.). Some 
Ash'aris, while adhering to their school’s viewpoint 
on the analysis of human action, especially on the 
“capacity to act” (istifa'a), opted for a theory very 
close to kasb-sifa. Among these latter, the Hanifis- 
Maturldis are fond of citing al-Bakillani (ibid.); 
Fakhr al-DIn al-Razi ( Mutiassal , ed. Cairo n.d., 
143) can also be included here. 

Thus we have three appreciably different concepts, 
all three permitted in the official doctrine of Him 
al-kalam-. ftosft-relation (strict Ash'arism), Aasf>-will 
(secondary Ash'arl trend) and kasb-sifa (Maturidls 
and some Ash'aris). It should be noted that through 
their theory of kasb, however it was defined precisely, 
the Ash'aris, like the Maturldls-Hanifls, deliberately 
opposed Djabariyya as well as Mu'tazila, and on this 
based their belief in man’s responsibility for his own 
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actions. Whether as pure relation, contingent will or 
moral quality, it was, they stated, in proportion to 
kasb that God, on the day of judgement, would reward 
or punish accomplished actions. 

Bibliography : given in the article. To this can 
be added Fakhr al-DIn al-RazI, Mafatih al-ghayb 
on Rur’an, II, 286; H. Stieglecker, Die Glaubens- 
lehren des Islam, Munich, Paderborn, Vienna 
1959-62, 103 ff.; L. Gardet, Les grands probli- 
mes de la thiologie musulmane: Dieu et la destinie 
de Vhomme, Paris 1967, 60-4. (L. Gardet) 

KASBAH [see gASABA], 

KASF [see kusuf], 

KASH. the modem shahr-i sabz (“green town”) 
on account of the fertility of its surroundings), a 
town in Uzbekistan on what was once the great trade 
route between Samarkand and Balkh. According to 
Chinese authorities, Kash (Chinese transcription 
K’ia-sha or Ki6-shuang-na, also K 3 iusha, as a town 
Ki-she) was founded at the beginning of the seventh 
century A.D.; cf. J. Marquart, Chronologie der alt- 
tiirkischen Inschriften, Leipzig 1898, 57; EranSahr 
etc., Berlin 1901, 304; E. Chavannes, Documents 
sur les Toukiue ( Turcs) occidentaux, St. Petersburg 
1903, 146. In 372/982 it is mentioned by Hudud al- 
( dlam, 113 (§ 25, 15) as well-irrigated and pro¬ 
tected by a citadel; it exported mules, manna and 
red salt. Yakut’s statement (Mu'dfam, ed. Wiisten- 
feld, iv, 274; Barbier de Meynard, Did., 488 f.) on the 
authority of Ibn Makula, who died in 473/1080-1, 
that in Transoxiana the name was everywhere pro¬ 
nounced Kiss is very doubtful. For the later period 
the pronunciation Kesh (Kishsh) is proved by the 
frequently recurring expression Kesh-i Dilkesh. The 
accounts of the Arab conquest are discussed by Mar- 
quart in particular ( ErdnSahr, see Index). The Kesh 
of the SamSnid period is described very fully by the 
Arab geographers (al-Istakhri, 324 f.; Ibn Hawkal 2 , 
501 f.; al-Mukaddasi, 282). The town in those days 
was a third of a farsakh (about a mile) in length 
and breadth. The old city ( madina, Persian shahristdn) 
as well as the citadel ( kuhandiz) were already de¬ 
serted, and only the outer town ( rabad ) was inhabited; 
in the vicinity of the earlier Kash a new town was 
arising. This suggests that the modern town has a 
site different from that of the Kash which existed 
before the Muslim conquest. Nothing is known of 
other transferences of the site. Kash is never men¬ 
tioned in the history of the Mongol conquest, so that 
it must have submitted to the Mongols (617/1220) 
without resistance. The name Shahr-i Sabz first ap¬ 
pears—on coins also—about the middle of the 
8th/i4th century. Many buildings were erected in 
Kash by Timur, who was born in the district of 
Kash, and his contemporaries; thereon, cf. W. 
Barthold in Zapiski cost. oid. arkh. obshc., xxiii, 
1 f. Especially famous is the palace Ak Saray built 
at the end of 782/beginning of 1380 by builders 
from Kh w arazm: cf. Sharaf al-DIn Yazdl, ?afar- 
Nama, Calcutta 1887-8, i, 301 f., and the notices by 
Nizam al-DIn Sham! and 'Abd al-Razzak Samar¬ 
kand!, in Barthold, Ulugbeg i ego vremya, Petrograd 
1918, 23, Eng. tr. Minorsky, in Four studies on the 
history of Central Asia, ii, Leiden 1958, 26; very 
little survives of this palace; on the inscriptions 
cf. N. Sitnyakowskiy in Protokoll Turk. KruSka 
Lyub. Arkh., v, 114 f. As late as the ioth/i6th century 
Kash or Shahr-i Sabz is described by H 5 fi?-i Tanish 
( ( Abd Allah-Ndma, Ms. of the Asiatic Museum, 
574 age, f. 87b) as an important town usually 
governed by a prince of the ruling house, while the 
administration of Nasaf or KarshI [q.v.] could be 


left to a military official (Darugha). In the 19th 
century, the amir Na$r Allah of Bukhara (1826-60) 
tried during the whole of his reign to subjugate the 
town; he succeeded only in i860, but his successor 
lost Kash as early as 1865. In 1870 it was ceded by 
the Russians to the amir of BukharS. At the present 
day the situation is reversed and Shahr-i Sabz is 
an unimportant town in comparison with KarshI, 
the result of the political changes in the I2th/i8th 
century. The district of Shahr-i Sabz is surrounded 
to the N. by the Hazret-Sultan hills, to the S. by 
the Bay Suntaw-mountains and irrigated by the 
Kara-Darya with its affluents. 

Bibliography. Le Strange, 469 f.; Barthold, 
Turkestan s , index, esp. 134 f.; idem, K Istorii 
orosheniya Turkestana, St. Petersburg 1914, 
125 f.; B. Spuler, Iran 3 , index; idem, Geschichte 
Mittelasiens, Leiden 1966, index (s.v. Shahr-i 
sabz). (W. Barthold/B. Spuler) 

KA SH AN (Kasan, Kashan; 33°59' lat. N., 5i°27' 
long. E.), a town of the IJjibal, on the ancient N. — S. 
axial route of central Iran, chief town of a shahristdn 
of the central province ( Ustdn-i markazi) ; it gives 
its name to an oasis adjoining the Dasht-i Kavir on 
the N.E. and on the E., closed on the W. and on 
the S. by the buffer of the median chain of central 
Iran (3,900 m. at the Kuh-i Karkas). Despite its 
altitude (945 m.), the town has a warm climate 
(average of 38° C. in July, obs. 1881-4), has a bad 
reputation for scorpions and suffers from lack of 
water. This has been supplied by the perennial spring 
of Fin and by the traditional systems of kandts and 
ab anbdrs (cisterns); constructed under Shah 'Abbas 
the Great, the Kurud Dam also supplied the town; 
and likewise from the Safawid period, the Kamsar Dam 
served for irrigation until the floods of 1958. Today, 
the sinking of deep wells and water supply works al¬ 
low a much greater provision of water for drinking 
and for irrigation. Apart from its craftsmanship and 
textile industries, the district is renowned for its 
natural products (figs and pomegranates from Fin, 
rose water from Kamsar, melons, grapes etc.). 

At the S.W. exit of the town, the site of Tepe 
Sialk/SIalg testifies to the ancient occupation of the 
oasis (3 periods from the 5th to the 3rd millenium; 
a small Indo-European “state” destroyed around the 
8th C. B.C.; objects preserved in the Louvre and 
Tehran Museums; see R. Ghirshman, Fouilles de 
Sialk, i-ii, Paris 1938-9; idem, I'lran des origines 
d I'Islam, Paris 1951). The region abounds in Sasanid 
remains ((ahdr tak of Niyastar/Niyasar and Natanz). 
Although the name Kasan/Kashan may not be attes¬ 
ted before the 4th/ioth C. and its origin remains 
uncertain, the importance of the Sasanid town is 
proved, notably by its resistance to the Arab in¬ 
vasion (anecdote of the scorpions: see al-Mukaddasi, 
390; the town furnished soldiers for the Sasanid 
army: see H. NaralcI, Ta 3 rikh-i iditimaH, 28; the 
legend of the Magian kings having left from Kashan 
for Jerusalem was circulated in an early period: see 
Monneret de Villard, Le leggende orientali sui magi 
evangelici, Vatican 1952, 83 ff. and index s.v. Qaian). 
According to various authors, the Islamic city was 
founded (or fortified) by Zubayda Khatun, wife of 
Harun al-Rashid, and then claimed by the ImamI 
Shl'Is. who are said to have constructed a fortified 
surrounding wall to protect the town from the 
attacks of the Daylamls ( Mir 3 at-i Kasan, 6-7). Sub¬ 
sequently attached to the governorship of Isfahan, 
it then formed with Kuinm its own governorship, 
or at times two distinct governorships. Renowned 
from the Saldjukid period for its madrasas, its 
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scholars, its calligraphers, its administrators (known 
by the nisba Kashi, KashanI, FInl, Rawandl, etc.) 
and its glazed ceramics (haft rang or min&H), it was 
relatively spared by the Ilkhanids, the TImurids and 
the Turcomans, who derived profit from its crafts¬ 
manship (pottery, brassware, textiles). It enjoyed 
its greatest prosperity under the $afawids; a true 
cultural capital of Islamic Iran in the roth/r6th 
century, it was favoured by Shah 'Abbas and his 
successors who embellished it with a palace, gardens, 
avenues and covered bazaars. From 4,000 to 5,000 
hearths in 1524 (Tenreiro), it counted 5,000 to 6,000 
in r565 (Mestre Afonso), and Chardin enumerates 
6,500 houses in 1673 (counting 5 to 6 persons per 
hearth or house). The town was then renowned for 
its gold brocades (zar baft, zari), its silks (thread and 
fabric), its velvets ( makhmal ), its wool or silk carpets 
(sometimes embroidered with gold and silver), 
its painters and calligraphers, its scholars and 
theologians and above all its famous hashi [q.v.] 
widespread in the Islamic world. After having 
suffered the Afghan and Afsharid domination, 
with their massacres and exactions, the town was 
destroyed by an earthquake in 1192/1779 in the time 
of Karim Khan Zand. Although reconstructed by this 
sovereign and “embellished” by Fath 'All Shah 
Kadjar, it has only recently recovered a part of its 
prosperity (modernization of the textile industry, 
improvement of the roads and railways, of which the 
Tehran-Zahidan line is in the process of completion). 
After the depression of the 18th century (ca. 15,000 
inhabitants at the beginning of the 19th century), 
the city was repopulated (ca. 30,000 inhabitants in 
1840, ca. 50,000 in rgo8). Nevertheless, the develop¬ 
ment of the oasis has been checked, mainly due to 
the transfer of the axial N. — S. route to the W. of the 
median chain. While the census of 1956 reflects the 
exodus towards Tehran (ca. 46,000 inhabitants), 
that of 1966 seems to indicate an improvement 
(58,468 inhabitants). Numerous authors have stressed 
the enthusiasm for work and natural disposition of 
the Kashls for the arts, literature and philosophy, 
as well as their spirit of independence. Although 
their devotion to the Ahl al-Bayt and the twelve 
Imams may be generally attested since the Saldjukid 
period, the majority of the settlements of the district 
were Sunni at the time of the conquest of Shah 
Isma'U, and the faith of the people of the town itself 
also poses a problem (see B. Scarcia Amoretti, in 
AIUON (1969), 263-8; M. Mazzaoui, The origins of 
the Safawids, SVism, $ufism and the Guldt, Wiesbaden, 
1972, 3Z, n. 3). The ancient Jewish community of the 
town, which served as a refuge to the Jews of Iran 
under Nadir Shah, is now in decline (2,000 persons 
in 1907, 525 in Z956). As elsewhere in Iran, faction¬ 
alism divided the social body there, practically until 
the end of the Kadjar period. Despite natural destruc¬ 
tions and sackings, the town has preserved a part 
of its historic architectural appearance: from the 
Saldjukid period, a minaret of the Djum'a Mosque 
dated 466/1074, the solitary Zayn al-Din Minaret 
with a height of 47 m, the remains of the Dialall 
fortress and a part of the fortified double surrounding 
wall; from the Mongol period, the Kh'adja Tadj al- 
Dln Mausoleum; built in 867/1463, the Masdjid-i Mir 
'Imad or Masdjid-i Maydan-i Fa yd (constructed over 
a more ancient building, of which the mifrrdb dated 
632/2235 is in the Berlin Museum); from the Safawid 
period, the Imamzada IJabib b. Musa shelters the 
tomb of Shah 'Abbas the Great ( mihrdb of the ancient 
mausoleum dated 668/2270 in the Tehran Museum); 
from the Kidjar period, the Madrasa-i SultanI or 


Masdjid-i Shah, the Mosque and the Madrasa-yi Aka 
Buzurg, the present garden palace of Fin. Among 
numerous imdmzddas, the town notably shelters the 
mausoleums of the Shl'I poet Mubtasham KJshani 
(d. 996/2588) [tf.v.] and of the Shi'i theosophist 
Mulla Mubsin-i Fayd KashanI (d. 1091/1680). 
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Le Strange, 209; Barbier de Meynard, Diet, de 
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ed. Sayyid Dialal al-Din TihranI, Tehran 1313 sh., 
74 ff. and index; IJudiid al-’-alam, tr. Minorsky, 
133; Hamd Allah Mustawfl, Nuzha, 67-8 and 
index; Amin Abmad Razi, Haft iklim, ed. Diawad 
Fa<JiI, Tehran, ii, 445-6; ‘Abd al-Djalll Kazwlnl 
Razi, Kitab al-nakd, ed. Mubaddith, Tehran 1331 
sh., 168-70 and index (Kilid-i nakd, Tehran 1336 
sh.); MIrza 'Abd al-Karlm ParrabI, Mir*dt-i 
Kazan yd Ta’rikh-i Kashin, ed. Iradj Afshar, 
Tehran 1341 sh. Travellers: A. Baiao, Itineririos 
de India a Portugal po terra, Coimbra 1923 (Ten¬ 
reiro, 23; Mestre Afonso, 164); Michele Membr6, 
Relazione di Persia (1542), ed. G. Scarcia, etc., 
Naples 1969, 52; T. Herbert, Some years travels ..., 
London 1665, 232-3; Chardin, Voyages, ed. Lang- 
16 s, Paris 1811, ii, 461-3, iii, 1-11; Olivier, Voyage, 
Paris 1807, iii, 94-7; Ouseley, Travels, London 
1819-23, iii, 86-94; Morier, Second Journey, 
London 1818, 161-2; Mme. Dieulafoy, La Perse, 
Paris 1887, 194-212; De Sercey, La Perse en 
iSgg-1840, Paris 1928, 226-9; Watson, A His¬ 
tory of Persia, London 1866, 130-1; E. Aubin, 
La Perse d’aujourd’hui, Paris 1908, 263-8. Studies: 
L. Lockhart, Persian Cities, London i960, 120-6; 
Minorsky, Calligraphers and painters, Washington 
1959, 30-1 and index; Farhang-i DiuehrafivaH-vi 
Iran, Tehran iii, 222-4; H. NarakI, Ta^rikh-i 
idftimaH-yi Kashin, Tehran 1345 sh.; idem, 
Athdr-i ta’rikhi-yi Shahristanha-yi Kalian wa- 
Nafanz, Tehran 1348 sh. (J. Calmard) 

KASHANI, ayatullah abu ’l-kAsim, an Ira¬ 
nian mudjtahid who played a role of some im¬ 
portance in the events of the early post World 
War II period. Born in the late 19th century, 
KashanI went at an early age to Nadjaf, where he 
studied under two of the mudjtahids prominent in 
support of the Iranian constitutionalist cause, 
Muhammad Kazim KhurasanI and MIrza Husayn 
Khallll TihranI. In 1919 he was sentenced to death 
in absentia by the British for opposing the mandate 
in 'Irak, but escaped to Iran. Throughout the reign 
of Ri<ja Shah he abstained from political activity, 
but was exiled in June 1942 by the British military 
authorities for alleged contacts with German agents. 
His postwar political career began in 1948 with the 
organization in Tehran of demonstrations against 
the establishment of a Jewish state in Palestine. 
With the beginning of the campaign for the nationali¬ 
zation of the oil industry, Kashani’s importance 
grew as he came to be one of the chief organizers 
of mass support for Dr. Muhammad Musaddik’s 
National Front. He had, too, a number of repre¬ 
sentatives in the Madjlis, a group known as the 
Mudfdhidin-i Islam. Personal differences arose 
between KashanI and Musaddik, and KashanI 
became alarmed, moreover, at the militant irreligio- 
sity that showed itself in the last days of Musaddik’s 
rule. He therefore supported the royalist coup d’6tat 
of 19 August 1953 that overthrew Musaddik. 
Kashanl’s remaining years were uneventful, and 
his death in 1962 passed largely unnoticed. 
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kAshAnI. HAgjDji mirza djanI, the Bab! 
historian, was a merchant of Kashan who, with 
two of his three brothers, Hadjdji Mirza Isma'Il 
Pablh and Hadjdjl Mirza Ahmad, was among the ear¬ 
liest disciples of Mirza 'All Muhammad, the B4b[<y.t).]. 
When in 1847 the Bab was being conducted from Is¬ 
fahan to his prison at Maku, the brothers bribed his 
escort to allow him to be their guest for two days 
and two nights at Kashan. In the following year Ka¬ 
shani, with Baha’ Allah, Subb-i Azal and other prom¬ 
inent disciples; attempted to join the Babi insurgents 
of Shavkh Tabarsi near Barfurush in Mazandaran, but 
was captured by the royal troops and imprisoned for 
some time at Amul, until ransomed by two merchants 
of Kashan. “We find him always impelled, as it would 
appear, by religious zeal, now at Barfurush, now at 
Mashhad, now at Tihr&n.” The Bab was put to death 
on July 9, 1850, and Kashani occupied the next two 
years in writing his history of the movement, for 
which task he was qualified by personal acquaintance 
not only with the Bab, but with Subh-i Azal, Baha’ 
Allah and almost all the early apostles of the Babi 
religion, and by his detailed and accurate information 
on every event connected with the movement during 
the first eight years of its existence. His history 
(which, for some mystical reason not readily com¬ 
prehensible he styled Nukfat al-Kdf “the Point of 
Kaf”), is accurate, but is disfigured by fulsome and 
almost idolatrous adulation of his hero and by 
coarse abuse of his persecutors. When Na?ir al-Din 
Shah resolved to strike a blow at the adherents of 
the new religion, Kashani was forcibly removed 
from the shrine of Shah ‘Abd al-'AzIm, about six 
miles south of "Jihran, where he had taken sanctuary, 
and thrown into prison, where he shared the cell 
of Baha’ Allah. On Sept. 15, 1852, he was put to 
death at "phran in company with twenty-seven of his 
co-religionists. As an act of policy, in order to divert 
vengeance from himself and his minister, the Shah 
handed the heretics over to various communities 
for execution and Kashani was delivered to Aka 
Mahdl, Malik al-Tudfdfdr (“chief of the merchants”). 
According to one account he suffered death by the 
bowstring, and according to another the merchants 
and shopkeepers of the city inflicted wounds on him 
until he perished. 

Of his brothers Isma'il died at Tihran and Ahmad, 
who, after the death of the Bab, recognised Sublj-i 
Azal as his successor, was slain at Baghdad by some 
Baha’is [g.ti.], followers of Baha’ Allah. 

Bibliography. Hadjdji Mirza DjanI, Nukfat 
al-Kdf, ed. E. O. Browne in GMS; Browne, A 
Traveller's Narrative, written to illustrate the 
Episode of the Bab, Cambridge 1891; idem, The 
Tahikh-i-Jadid, or New History of Mirza c Ali 
Muhammad the Bab, Cambridge 1893. 

(T. W. Haig) 

al-KA SHAnI. al-kashI, Abu ’1 -'Abbas Ahmad b. 
‘All, called Ibn Baba or Baba, Persian author 
of the Saldjuk period, and boon-companion or 
nadim by profession. He apparently flourished in 
the second half of the 5th/nth century and early 
years of the next one; Bagdatli Ismail Pafa, Ifdh al- 


maknun, i, 546, says that he died in 510/1116-7, and 
this is approximately confirmed by YalfOt, who says 
that he died at Marw. Only Sam'anI, Ansdb, if. 80a, 
437b, and Yabut, Buldan, ed. Beirut, i, 412, iv, 
296-7, have any significant information on him. It 
seems that he worked in his homeland of Diibal. then 
travelled to Baghdad, and ended up in KhurasSn. 
probably at the court of the Saldjuk amir Sandjar. 

His only surviving work is the Kitdb Ra’s mat al- 
nadim “The boon-companion’s stock-in-trade”, 
dedicated to a so-far unidentified patron, the Amir 
and Ra’ts Sa'd al-Mulk Abu ’ 1 -Fatb Muhammad b. 
Bahram, who was most probably a member of 
Sandjar’s court circle. This adab work contains mate¬ 
rial useful for boon-companions and story-tellers, and 
draws heavily on such earlier authors as Muhammad 
b. Habib, Ibn Kutayba, Kushidjim and Tha'alibI; 
the long, closing historical section, however, has 
valuable and unique information on the Ghaznawids 
(tr. and comm, in Bosworth, The later Ghaznavids: 
splendour and decay (forthcoming). Ibn Baba was 
also the author, according to Yakut, of a book on 
the sects of the Shl'a, so far lost. 

Bibliography: In addition to references 
given in the article, see V. A. Hamdani, Some 
rare manuscripts in Istanbul, in JRAS (1938), 
562-3; C. E. Bosworth, Early sources for the 
history of the first four Ghaznavid Sultans (977- 
1041), in IQ, vii (1963), 17-18; GAL, I, 140, S I, 
586 (here wrongly called Ibn BanI); critical ed. 
with introd. of the K. Rah mal al-nadim by 
M. S. Badawi, Manchester Ph.D. thesis 1975 
(unpublished). (C. E. Bosworth) 

KASHF. the act of lifting and tearing 
away the veil [which comes between man and the 
extra-phenomenal world]. Al-DjurdjanTs Talrifdt 
(ed. Fliigel, Leipzig 1845, 193) states that, according 
to the Arabic lexicon, kashf means “to take away 
the veil”, but in technical terminology (isfildh) it 
means “to make appear in a complete and actual 
realisation the mysterious senses and the realities 
which are behind the veil”. It is worthy of note 
(see below) that this definition copies word-for-word 
a text of the Imam! scholar Haydar Amull, some 
twenty years the senior of al-Djurdjanl. Experience 
of kashf works within and brings about mukdshafa, 
which may be translated as “unveiling” in the sense 
of “illumination” or “epiphany”. Their opposing 
correlatives are satr and istitdr, the acts of veiling 
and occultation. 

The technical environment of the word’s use, as 
evoked by al-Djurdjanl, is essentially that of tasawwuf 
and of Shl'I theology. The verb kashafa (but not the 
masdar kashf) occurs several times in the Kur’an 
in its current sense of to uncover (part of the body) 
and to take away (misfortune, evil, danger, torment). 
However, two texts serve as the basis for future 
elaborations: “We have lifted thy covering off thee 
(kashafnd), and today thy sight is sharp” (L, 22) 
and “The portending [Last Day] is near at hand, 
Short of Allah, there is no-one can lift it away” 
(LIII, 57-8). The first of these two texts is cited 
by al-Ghaz 5 II at the opening of his Munkidh. 

1. Some examples of Sufi elaborations: 

(a) al-Kalabadhl. It seems that in the first centuries 
(e.g. in al-Halladj) the opposite ( muhdbal ] of satr 
or istitdr was not so much kashf as tadfalli “[divine] 
irradiation”. Al-KalabadhI, K. al-Ta’-arruf, ed. 
Arberry, Cairo 1352/1933, 90, headed his ch. lviii 
Fi ’l-tadfalli wa 'l-istitar. He distinguishes three 
types of tadfalli'. that of the essence, that of the 
attributes of the essence and that of the status 
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(ltukm) of the essence. He then goes on to state 
precisely that the tadialli of the essence is mukashafa. 

(b) al-Kushayri. This last idea is more clearly 
set forth by al-Kushayri and according to the dis¬ 
tinctions which subsequently became the classic ones 
(al-Risdla al-kushayriyya, Cairo n.d. 39-40). He says 
that there are three stages in the progression to¬ 
wards Reality. The first, mufid 4 ara, is getting one¬ 
self into position vis- 4 -vis the objective sought. 
It remains “behind the veil”, and pre-supposes the 
presence of the heart and the transmission of the 
proof (discursive, burhdn ); the person who restricts 
himself within the guidance of the intellect ( c akl) 
can only apprehend God through His miraculous 
signs (ayat). The second stage is that of mukashafa, 
the lifting of the veil. There is no further need to 
search for the way; reasoning (burhdn) gives way 
to evident proof (baydn), and the indirect indications 
of God disappear before His attributes. But this 
stage is still only an intermediary one, a kind of 
“raising of the curtain” on to the world of mystery. 
It inevitably leads to the third stage, mushahada, 
direct vision, the “presence of the reality” (fuikika 
[g.v.]), without the intermediacy of proof, even 
intuitive proof (baydn), and which opens on to the 
divine Essence. 

(c) al-Ansarf. Kashf and mukashafa are thus like 
an entrance to an “illuminative” way. This category 
of an intermediary stage or “entrance to the way” 
occurs again in other texts. Thus in al-Ansarl's 
Mandril, each “halting-place” (manzil), or almost 
each, comprises three progressive degrees. Now in 
many instances, kashf is mentioned in connection 
with the second degree. E.g. it is at the second 
degree of tabattul (“consecration to God”) that he 
comes back from “watching for the lightning-flash 
of the unveiling”, shayma bark al-kashf (K. Mandril 
al-sdHrin, ed. and Fr. tr. S. de Laugier de Beaure- 
cueil, Cairo 1962, 25/67). A third degree goes beyond 
this. There are similar observations (ibid., 37/76; 
54/90; 64/97) in regard to taslim (“total submission”), 
uns (“intimacy”) and firasa (“sagacity”). But in 
regard to 1 arm (“determination”), kashf appears 
right at the first degree (ibid., 51/87), because there 
cannot be authentic £ arm except after having seen 
“the lightning-flash of unveiling”. On the other 
hand, kashf marks the ascent to the third degree of 
yakin (“certainty”): for the first degree of certainty 
(or “certain knowledge”) is acceptance of the Word 
of God; the second degree (or “certain vision”) 
goes beyond the sphere of argument; but the third 
degree or "real certainty” presupposes “the sudden 
breaking of the dawn (subh) of unveiling”, which 
seems to be, in its turn, the first of the three stages 
of this third degree (ibid., 54/90). “Lightning- 
flash” or “dawn” is always like an irruption of light 
coming from “outside” which thus appears in the 
various stages and spiritual states of the phenomenon 
of kashf. It marks the entrance into a new manner 
of apprehending reality, a superior manner, the 
effect of divine tadialli, an immediate and certain 
knowledge which goes beyond all discursive argument 
and all argumentative proof, rational or traditional. 

(d) al-Hudjwiri. The writings of tasawwuf almost 
all evoke the “lightning-flash of kashf”: in some 
cases as a first perceiving of the “world of mystery” 
where argument based on burhdn gives place, as 
al-Kushayri insists, to the “evident proof” of 
baydn, and in other cases, as the definite entry into 
this very world itself, where there is no longer any 
need for the intermediacy of proof of any kind 
whatever, Accordingly, al-Djur^janl ( Ta’-rifat, 245) 


defines mukashafa as “a state which baydn cannot 
in any way describe”. Kashf and mukashafa are thus 
freely put into connection with the superior worlds, 
those beyond the senses, dfabarut and malakiit, 
beyond mulk [see c alam]. Also, some of the general 
treatises on Sufism employ the term kashf in their 
very titles, as in the famous Kashf al-maftdfub of 
al-Hudjwiri, written in Persian (Eng. tr. by R. A. 
Nicholson, GMS, Leiden-London 1911). The spiritual 
steps forward envisaged by al-Hudjwiri are the 
destroying of the veils which hide reality. The raising 
of the veil will be the supreme state of enjoyment 
in Paradise, and it is only the state of kashf “which 
is the degree of closeness ( kurb )” which makes 
possible the miracles of saints (ibid., in, 226). 
There is thus no question now of any intermediary 
stage. Al-Hudjwiri seems to place himself more in 
the line of al-Sarradj than in that of al-Kushayri, 
and does not hesitate to bend into a new sense the 
borrowings which he makes (without naming any 
source) from the latter. Thus when he compares 
muftaifara and mukashafa (ibid., 374-5), he defines 
the first as “the presence of the heart in the subtle¬ 
ties of baydn”, and the second as “the presence 
of the inner secret ( sirr )” in the field of intuitive 
vision (Hyan). If muhadara definitely refers to the 
miraculous signs (ayat) of God, as al-Kushayri 
says, then mukashafa is already open to glimpses of 
direct vision ( mushahada ); contrary to the analyses 
of the Risala al-kushayriyya, he no longer seems 
to distinguish them apart. It is described as a con¬ 
tinuous and admiring tremendum in face of the 
infinite grandeur of God. A little later, al-Hudjwiri 
compares the diurnal state of kashf to the nocturnal 
one of satr (“occultation”) and suggests that a 
divine meeting (madid) cuts across, but according 
to very different activations, the troubled and 
burning desire for an “other place”, which is that 
of the tial al-hidfab (lit. “state of the veil”), and 
also the peaceful vision of the hdl al-kashf. 

2. A certain usage in theology: that of al-Ghardli. 

Kashf occurs frequently in this scholar’s vocab¬ 
ulary. But it is a question here of a usage not 
merely “mystical” of this term, but of a “theological” 
one, seeing that spiritual experience becomes for 
al-Ghazali in effect an article of faith. References 
to kashf are to be found not only in the Ihya‘, but 
equally in the Iktisad, the Mustayfa and the Munkidh; 
kashf lays the foundation for yakin, the assured 
certainty of genuine faith (as opposed to faith 
received purely by being handed down, taklid). The 
Munkidh states that “The key to most of the bran¬ 
ches of knowledge is the light (nur) which God shines 
into the heart”. Also, “Whoever imagines that kashf 
depends on logically-arranged arguments reduces 
the immensely-wide mercy of God to narrow pro¬ 
portions .. . Kashf must be sought from this [divine] 
light” (Munkidh, ed. c Abd al-Hallm Mahmud, 
Cairo 1372/1952, 55). Kashf, the unveiling of the 
world of mystery, is mentioned several times in the 
Ihya' > ; see the main references in Farid Jabre, 
Essai sur le lexique de Ghardli. Beirut 1970, 244. 
Also, the lhya>, ed. Cairo 1352/1933, iv, 218, doubt¬ 
less in conformity with the tradition from al-Kushay- 
rl, places kashf and baydn in connection with each 
other. 

If kashf appears in many of al-Ghazali’s works, 
mukashafa is found in the vocabularies of the Ihya? 
and the Fay$al only. As Jabre notes, op. cit., 245-6, 
this second term is used in a double sense: (a) 
subjective, an interior state brought about by kashf, 
and (b) objective, meaning “the truths, the objects 
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of the act of unveiling”. Al-Ghazatt’s famous dis¬ 
tinction between ‘atom al-mu’-amala (ritual observ¬ 
ances, social customs and ethical rules) and c ulum 
al-mukashafa, by means of which realities are 
apprehended, is well-known. The Ibyd 3 , i, 18, says 
that the Him al-mukashafa is the knowledge of 
what is concealed (bd(in), and is the aim of all the 
sciences. It is the science of the saints (siddib&n) 
and those “brought near to God”. It is a light 
which shines into the heart if the latter is purified 
and freed from its reprehensible qualities, a light 
which bears upon God, His essence, His angels, 
His acts, the prophets and the future life (cf. ibid., 
i, 48). It is not argumentation, nor simple acceptance, 
but an intuitive and sure grasping of the subject. 
“By Him al-mukashafa, we mean the pulling-aside 
of the veil so that the Real One shows Himself in 
all his splendour; and this is effected with a clarity 
which sets the object present right before the eyes, 
without any possible grounds for doubt” (i, 18; see 
other references in Jabre, op. cit., 246, and idem. 
La notion de certitude selon Ghazdli, Paris 1958, 
index, s.v.). Mukdshafdt and mukashaf appear 
equally all through the Iliya 3 . 

Hence for al-Ghazall, kashf is a light, a freely- 
bestowed grace from God, which at the same time 
alone bestows its quality of certain knowledge. In 
so far as the later Him al-kalam was open to in¬ 
fluences from al-Ghazali (or directly from Sufism), 
kashf and mukashaf a were sometimes freely accepted; 
but the most classic treatises hardly ever refer to 
them. 

3. Brief references in ShiHsm. In Shl'ism, the 
spiritual experience of kashf inevitably came to 
form a theological (or “theosophical”) dimension. 
The apprehension of the “hidden meaning” (bdfin), 
which is the perfection of Islam and which is the 
prerogative of the great Imams, led to a high value 
being placed on kashf. To give only one significant 
example, the two treatises of the ImamI Sayyid 
Haydar Amull, ed. Henry Corbin and Osman Yahya 
as La philosophic shiHte (Tehran-Paris 1969), deal 
with kashf as a manner and a method of knowledge. 
The Diamt 1 al-asrdr mentions it, after wahy (reve¬ 
lation though angelic intermediacy) and ilhdm 
(divine, interior inspiration), as a participation 
stemming from the universal intellect and the 
universal soul (La philosophic shiHte, 448-53). When 
Amuli defines kashf (ibid., 462), it is in the same 
lexicographical and technical terms as were to be 
copied from him by al-Diurdianl. as already men¬ 
tioned above. The ending of the chapter distinguishes, 
among other things, (a) kashf fuwari (the “imaginal” 
perception of reality) whose irradiations (tadialliydt) 
reach the senses of sight and hearing; mention is 
made in this connection of the master Ibn 'ArabI; 
and (b) kashf ma’-nawi, which is of the spiritual 
order (rutyi ); the text emphasises strongly mukdshafdt 
received in this fashion (ibid., 464-72). In his Risala . . 
fi maHifat al-wudfud, Amull enumerates three 
modes of knowledge: by the intellect ( l akl), by 
transmission (natyl) and by kashf (ibid., 623), and 
only the last one leads to the apprehension of Reality. 

Hence it is with some justification that, in regard 
to Haydar Amull, the phrase “the method of kashf" 
has been used (cf. Peter Antes, Zur Theologie der 
Schi'a, Freiburg 1971, 49, 68), this method being an 
intuitive one in which certainty is sought from 
spiritual illumination. Amull’s admiration for Ibn 
'ArabI and for the latter’s deliberate scheme for 
“reconciling” the $ufls and the Imamls, is well- 
known. Amull’s work was to influence all later 


Twelver theology, and is in fact the applying of the 
Sufi kashf to the Shl'I search for the hidden meanings 
of things. If we bear in mind that his definition 
of kashf was adopted as it stood by the Sunni al- 
Djurdjanl, we can accordingly discern, despite the 
divergencies of various climates of thought, a 
continuity of viewpoint. 

Isma'IlI writings put the accent on the idea of 
the “state” of kashf from a double point of view, 
both gnostic and cosmic. The title chosen by al- 
Hutjjwlrl in the 5th/nth century, Kashf al-mahdfub, 
designates equally the 8th/i4th century treatise of 
the Isma'IlI scholar Abu Ya'kub al-Sidjistanl, and 
kashf now introduces an ontology and cosmology 
of gnostic type. Furthermore, the classic opposition 
or mufcdbal of kashf-satr is frequently found, this 
time set forth according to wide cosmic perspectives, 
in the Isma'IlI cycles of metahistory. The aeva of 
“proto-history” (Corbin) and of post-history are 
unfolded according to alternate phases of “unveiling” 
("epiphany”, as tr. Corbin) and “occultation”. The 
length of these cycles may vary, and may refer 
indifferently to the “premordial Adam” (the “Per¬ 
fect Man”), to the “partial Adam” (the Kur’anic 
Adam) or to the “spiritual Adam” for the intelligible 
realities. According to al-Husayn b. ‘All, a Yemeni 
ddH of the 6th/i2th century, the cycle of unveiling 
(dawr al-kashf) is 50,000 years, and the cycle of 
occultation (dawr al-satr) is seven millenia. The 
present age, since the creation of the “partial Adam”, 
is the fourth millenium of a cycle of occultation, 
which has been preceeded and will be succeeded 
by a cycle of unveiling (cf. al-Husayn b. ‘All, Risdlat 
al-mabda 3 wa 'l-ma'-dd, ed. and Fr. tr. Corbin, Trilogie 
ismailienne, Tehran-Paris 1961, 121-3/181-3). 

An exhaustive study of kashf in Shl'I thought— 
Im&ml and Isma'ill—would in fact require an e xten- 
sive exposition. 

Bibliography : given in the article. 

(L. Gardet) 

KA SHOH AR. a town in Chinese Turkestan 
(Sin Kiang); the same name is still used in Chinese 
official documents. The name Kashghar first appears 
in Chinese transcription (K’iu-cha) in the T 3 ang-shu\ 
cf. E. Chavannes, Documents sur les Tou-Kiue 
(Turcs) occidentaux, St. Petersburg 1903, 121 f. 
On the pre-Islamic Kashghar and the ruins of 
Buddhist buildings in the vicinity, see A. Stein, 
Ancient Kholan, Oxford 1907, i, 52 f.; idem, Serindia, 
Oxford 1921, 80 f. Arab armies did not reach 
Kashghar; the story of Kutayba’s campaign in 
96/715 is, as shown by H. A. R. Gibb in BSOS, ii 
(1923), 467-8, a mere legend. Since ca. 132/750, 
Kashghar was under Karluk rule and turkicized 
by them. On the flight of a prince of Farghana to 
Kashghar in the time of the Caliph al-Mansur 
(136-58/754-75) see the article farghAna. In the 
Samanid period a Dihkan of Kashgljar with the 
name or title Tugha 11 Tigin is mentioned (Ibn 
al-Athlr, viii, 37), with whom the rebel prince 
Ilyas b. Ishalj took refuge; whether this Dihkan had 
already adopted Islam is not mentioned. At a later 
date Satuk Boghra Khan is mentioned as the first 
Muslim Khan of Kashghar; in the oldest reference 
to him that we have (Djamal Kurashi in Barthold, 
Turkestan *, 255, 257) the date of his death is given 
as 344/955-6. This story already contains features 
which are certainly legendary; in the story of 
the building of the first mosque we have the well- 
known folklore motif of the cutting of an ox-skin into 
strips. The later legend, reproduced by F. Grenard 
(JA, Ser. 9, vol. xv, 1 f.), has not this feature but 
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contains many other legendary traits and ab 
solutely false dates. The year 344 A.H. is perhaps 
too early, as probably the story of the adoption of 
Islam by a numerous Turkish people (200,000 tents) 
in 349/960 must be referred to the Turks of Kashghar; 
this story is found not only in Ibn al-Athir (viii, 396) 
but also in Ibn Miskawayh (The Eclipse of the c Ab- 
basid Caliphate, ed. Margoliouth and Amedroz, Ox¬ 
ford 1921, text, ii, 181, tr. v, 196); the original 
source is probably Thabit b. Sinan al-Sabi’ (cf. 
Ibn al-Athir, viii, 476, 491; The Eclipse etc., Index). 
The tomb of Satuk Boghra Khan is in Artud (now 
pronounced Artush) north of Kashghar, where 
it is still shown. 

Under the rule of the Ilig-Khans [see ilek-khansI. 
who confessed Islam since ca. 950, Kashghar was 
politically the most important town in the Tarim 
basin; perhaps it was also the most important from 
the point of view of culture. In the 5th/nth century 
there was already in existence a work in Arabic on 
the history of the town, composed by Abu 'l-Fututi 
c Abd al-Ghafir (or c Abd al-Ghaffar) b. Husayn al- 
Alma c i al-Kadjghari (sic) ; the author’s father, 
who survived his son (according to al-Sam e anI by 
about ten years), died in 486/1093. On father and 
son and the works of the latter, see al-Sam c am, 
Kitdb al-Ansdb, ed. Margoliouth, Leiden-London 
1912, ff. 470a, 472a; Djamal KurashI in Barthold, 
Turkestan, i, 123 f. The rulers—since 1130 under 
the overlordship of the Karakhitay—were in a 
special mausoleum (Arabic al-dfunbadha al-khaka- 
niyya) on the bank of the Tiimen; the first prince 
buried there died in Muharram 424/Dec. 7 1032- 
Jan. 5 1033, and the last in Radjab 601/22 Feb.-23 
March 1205. During their rule, Mahmud al-Kash- 
gharl [q.v.] wrote his great Turkish dictionary in 
Baghdad, and Yusuf Khass Hadjib his Kutadghu bilig 
in Kashghar. During Mongol rule a madrasa was 
built in Kashghar by Mas'ud Beg (see Bukhara) ; 
in its library was the copy of the Sihah of al-Diaw- 
harl used by Djamal KurashI for his translation (E. 
Sachau and fithd, Cat. of the Persian. . . . Manuscripts 
of the Bodleian Library, Oxford 1889, col. 983). 
Kashghar was later under the rule of the Dughlat 
Amirs [see dughlat]; the last of them, Abu Bakr, 
reigned till 920/1514, according to the statement 
of his relative Haydar MIrza [q.v.] for forty-eight 
years (MIrza Haydar Dughlat, Ta'rikh-i Rashidi, 
tr. E. Denison Ross, London 1895, 253, 326); but 
this is contradicted by the author himself, who 
says that Kashghar was not conquered by Abu Bakr 
till 885/1480-1. Abu Bakr is the founder of the mod¬ 
ern town. He destroyed the old fortress and in the 
last years of his reign rebuilt it on a new site, on 
the other side of the Tiimen on the tongue of land 
between this river and the Klzll Su (ibid., 286-7, 295). 

Under the rule of the “Mongol” Khans (cf. the 
Bibliography to 6achatay-khan) and later under 
that of the Kalmucks and Chinese (since 1759) 
the capital of the district was no longer Kashghar 
but Yarkand. It was only since the reconquest 
of the country by the Chinese in 1877 that Kashghar 
again attained considerable importance as the 
residence of the Tao-T 5 ai, who was over the western 
and southern part of Chinese Turkestan as far 
as the oasis of Cerden, and as the one-time residence 
of the Russian and English consuls. On Kashghar 
in 1873 see H. W. Bellew in Sir T. D. Forsyth, 
Mission to Yarkand in 1833, London 1875. On condi¬ 
tions at the turn of the present century, see es¬ 
pecially L. Kornilow, Kashghariya, Tashkent 1903 
(review by Barthold, in Zapiski vost. otd, arkh. 


obshZ., xv, 131 f.) with plan of KAshghar on p. 268, 
and M. Hartmann, Chinesisch-Turkestan, Halle 
a/S. 1908, especially 45 f., 89 f., with a plan of the 
town from Kornilow. The most important building 
in Kashgliar and vicinity is Hadrat Apak, the 
tomb of the famous saint of the nth/i7th century. 
Kashghar has now approximately 70,000 inhabitants 
(mostly Sunni Uyghur Turks). 

Bibliography: Hudud ai-'-alam, 96 (§ 13/1), 
280 f.; Yalfut, ed. Beirut (1957), iv, 430 f.; Hamd 
Allah Mustawfl, Nuzhat al-kulub, 258; Barthold, 
Turkestan *, index; B. Spuler, Iran, index; idem, 
Geschichte Mittelasiens, Leiden 1966, index; 
A. Schultz, in Mitteilungen aus dem Seminar fiir 
Geographic der Univ. Hamburg, 1921. 

(W. Barthold-[B. Spuler]) 
AI.-KA SHGH ARl. MAHMUD B. AL-HUSAYN B. 
muhammad, Turkish scholar and lexicographer of 
the 5th/nth century whose work, the Diwan lughat 
al-turk, is one of the most significant records of the 
Turkish languages and also an important source for 
the history of the Turkish peoples. The only informa¬ 
tion which we possess on his life comes from his own 
work, and that much is only fragmentary. It seems 
that he came from Barsghan on the southern shores 
of the Isik-Kol (cf. Hudud ai-’-alam, tr. Minorsky, 
98, 292-3), and was born into a noble family con¬ 
nected with the Kara-Khanids [see ilek-khAns], 
Kashghar! was deeply grounded in Islamic culture 
and learning, and he himself states that he had trav¬ 
elled extensively and visited many of the Turkish 
lands before journeying to Baghdad. It may well be 
that internal conflicts within the Kara-Khanid con¬ 
federation led him to undertake these travels and to 
go to Baghdad. In the latter city he mingled with the 
circles of scholars, and realised that there was a 
great interest in the Turkish peoples and their lan¬ 
guages; hence he was stimulated to compose two 
works on them. He began to write his Diwan lughat 
al-turk in 464/1072. According to the information 
in the book itself, he wrote four redactions of it 
during the period 464-76/1075-94). The original of 
the Diwan is lost, but the unique surviving manu¬ 
script, dated 27 Shawwal 664/1 August 1266, is a 
good copy, though not entirely free from errors. 
Kashgharl’s second work, a Turkish grammar 
called the K. Diawahir al-nahw fi lughat al-turk, 
has been lost, and is known only from the author’s 
own reference to it. 

Kashghari’s work is of particular importance for 
the Turkic languages, and also for the history, geog¬ 
raphy and folklore of the Turkish peoples, for this 
linguistic corpus consists not of coherent texts in one 
particular Turkic language, but of a comparison- 
oriented explanatory dictionary and a modest gram¬ 
matical outline of the language. In fact, it represents 
the first scholarly approach, and thus the first des¬ 
cription of the linguistic material by a particular 
method, to these languages. At the same time, both 
in its introduction and in the individual entries, Kash- 
gharl’s work contains a number of facts and remarks 
—occasionally supported even by personal experience 
and observation—about the process of the differentia¬ 
tion and spread of Turkic languages, cited in order 
to elucidate the situation in the 5th/nth century. The 
information he gives on the writing of Turkic peoples 
(sc. the Uyghur script) is also useful from a linguistic 
point of view. 

Although he aims at a fairly comprehensive cov¬ 
erage of the Turkic languages, and includes several 
of them in his dictionary, the linguistic material in 
the work is primarily a record of the 5th/nth century 
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Turkish spoken in Kashghar, which he terms KhakanI 
Turkish. Kashghari’s work is related essentially to 
KarakhSnid linguistic records. Aside from the ma¬ 
terial on Kashghar, the linguistic date from the Oghuz 
and I£lp6ak are of considerable value. The dictionary 
was originally designed as a language-manual for 
scholars in Baghdad who had some contact with Tur¬ 
kic peoples. Hence he deliberately adopted the 
methods of Arabic grammar and lexicography in 
describing his linguistic material. While Arabic 
grammar served, to some extent, as a guideline, the 
products of Arabic lexicographic literature also 
furnished him with a complete entry-word list, a sort 
of lexicographic questionnaire, with which he con¬ 
fronted the Turkic word-stock, his own mother- 
tongue. It is highly probable that this starting point 
considerably enlarged the word-stock in his work. 
The fact that the Turkic linguistic material had to 
be fitted into the categories of Arabic grammar 
certainly impelled Kashghar! carefully to study his 
material. Yet the fact that the work was prepared in 
Baghdad—at a great distance from the homeland of 
the Turkic peoples—made him unable to complement 
and control his linguistic material to the fullest extent; 
and it is open to question how far he grasped those 
modest opportunities for such control which were 
probably available in Baghdad. Also questionable is 
the extent to which the—assumed—repeated re¬ 
dactions of the work enhanced or diminished the au¬ 
thenticity of the linguistic material. Since we do not 
possess the autograph manuscript of the work and the 
copyist was not a Turk, the relation of the copy to 
the original raises similar questions. 

Kashghari’s dictionary pays particular attention to 
place names, tribal names, proper names, ranks and 
titles. Explanatory notes in the work include histori¬ 
cal data and personal experiences as well as specimens 
of Turkic folklore, verses, proverbs, etc., which 
make the work an important source for these last, 
which are of particular significance as coherent 
Turkic texts, in addition to their historical-folk - 
loristic value. Kashghari’s comparative remarks are 
also highly instructive, though his material is less 
rich in this respect. The elements in the author’s 
mother-tongue included in his work should be 
regarded as a record of the standard usage of local 
scholars, for, as we have noted, Kashghari's main 
aim was to make Arab scholars acquainted with the 
Turkic languages. He rightly regarded his mother- 
tongue as one representative idiom of this language- 
group. At the same time, and understandably 
enough, he refused to include those Arabic loan¬ 
words which he considered irrelevant in this con¬ 
text. However, those words already played an 
important role in the Kutadghu bilig, the most 
significant literary monument of the period, and it 
seems highly probable that they had also found their 
way into the spoken language. One major merit of 
Kashghari’s work, however, lies precisely in the fact 
that he tends to focus his attention on the word-stock 
of the “everyday” spoken Turkic languages. His dic¬ 
tionary thus complements our knowledge of the Kara- 
khanid language, obtained mainly from the Kutadghu 
bilig. 

Although Kashghari’s knowledge of the difference 
between the individual Turkic languages moves 
within certain objective bounds and his 
remarks are sometimes contradictory, he must be 
given credit for using the comparative approach to 
the full in his work. His main concern is with the 
language of Kashghar, the Oghuz and KIp 4 ak areas; 
he established as fact the separation of these two 


language groups, and the related data may well be 
considered as the first surviving evidence of them. 
In the case of certain extinct Turkic languages with¬ 
out any written record, his data are their only docu¬ 
mentation. 

Though in evaluating Kashghari’s facts and data, 
certain errors (the background of the manuscript, the 
author’s knowledge, etc.) must always be taken into 
account, comparative linguistic foikloric, historical 
and geographic studies have often emphasized the 
particular value of the work as a source. His dic¬ 
tionary is a product of the intellectual sphere of the 
early Arab-Turkic symbiosis, when the methods of 
Arab linguistics were applied to the material of 
Turkic languages, which until then had been barely 
documented, thus creating a source of unprecedented 
value to comparative and historical linguistics and 
to the study of the history of the Turkic peoples 
in this period. As well as contributing greatly to the 
extension of our knowledge of the early Turkic 
word-stock and of the various Turkic languages, 
the work is also a valuable guideline in the chro¬ 
nology of the early Turkic records, the majority 
of which are chronologically uncertain Uyghur texts. 
Like the other Karakhanid linguistic records, 
Kashghari’s dictionary is classified chronologically 
as Middle Turkic—a term deriving from the practical 
classification of the Common Turkic linguistic 
monuments—on the basis of its chronological place 
between the runic inscriptions, the early Uyghur 
texts and the later Turkic linguistic records. 
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in TM, x (1953), 243-6; E. Rossi, A note to the 
manuscript of the Diwdn Lugat at-Turk, in Charis- 
teria Orientalia praecipue ad Persiam pertinentia 
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Kelly, On defining Dhu alh-Thaldthah and Dhu al- 
Arba^ah, in JAOS, xci (1971), 132-6; idem. Re¬ 
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Kdsgarh Mahmut ve Ojuz Tiirkfesi, in TD, xxvii, 
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(G. Hazai) 

kAshI. a Persian word designating the tiles 
or trimmed pieces of faience serving to cover 
completely or partially the main fabric of buildings 
in a design principally decorative but also, at times, 
to protect them against humidity. This term, 
which also exists in Turkish, is an abbreviation of 
Kdshani ; the town of Kashdn was in effect 

the most important and most famous centre of 
production in Iran. It appears already in Abu’I- 
Kasim, author of the first treatise dedicated to this 
subject {ca. 700/1300) in the form kashi-gari, which 
means literally “the art of making the kdshi”, but for 


this author it had a wider sense and designated the 
art of faience. (See J. W. Allan, Abii’l-Qdsim’s 
Treatise on ceramics in Iran, xi (1973), m-20). In 
the Arab authors this term becomes kdshi (Yalfut, 
iv, 15) or Ifdshdni (Yakut, ibid .; Ibn Battuta, i, 415, 
463, ii, 130, 225, 297, iii, 79 )- 

The origin of the kashis is linked with the tech¬ 
niques of pottery and with that of baked brick. So it 
has connections with a very ancient art. The excava¬ 
tions of Cugha-Zanbil (Khuzistan) have brought to 
light several types of dappled tiles (13th century 
B.C.). (See P. Amiet, Elam, Paris 1966, pi. 261). 
There have also been discovered (ibid., pi. 383-92) 
some polychrome-coated tiles with zoomorphous 
decoration at Susa (ca. 8th and 7th centuries B.C.). 
The famous Frieze of the Archers (Louvre, 5th 
century B.C.) is a well-known example of the enamel¬ 
led brick of the Achaemenids (M. Rutten, Les arts du 
Moyen Orient ancien, Paris 1962, pi. xxx) that the 
Assyrians and Babylonians also knew about (Assy¬ 
rian Palace of Khorsabad, 722-705 B.C.; Gate of 
Ishtar at Babylon 6th century B.C.). Later on, in 
the period of the Parthians and Sasanids, this art 
experienced a certain decline and appears to be 
represented only by mosaics (BIshapur, 2nd half 
of the _,rd century, see R. Ghirshman, Parthes et 
Sassanides, Paris 1962, pis. 180-6). 

Moreover, it is this technique which prevailed 
at the beginning of the Muslim period and the mosaics 
of this era are of Hellenistic or Byzantine inspiration. 
They were also much used for floors (rest room of 
the bath of Khirbat al-Mafdjar; D. and J. Sourdel, 
La civilisation de I’lslam classique, Paris 1968, pi. 
124), as well as on the walls (Dome of the Rock, 
dated 691, above, art. architecture, pis. IV-VI; 
Great Mosque of Damascus, dated 775, Sourdel), op. 
cit., pi. iv), but the use of kashis in the form which 
later spread seems to emerge in the 5th/nth century. 
One of the first examples of its tentative appearance 
is to be found at the top of the minaret of the mas- 
djid-i djdmi c of Damghan (2nd half of the 5th/nth 
century, C. Adle and A. S. Melikian Chirvani, Les 
Monuments du xi e s. du Ddmqdn, in Studia Iranica, 
i/i (1972), pi. xxvii). The enamel was also applied, 
according to A. Godard, L’Art de I’lran, Paris 1962, 
366, to render the characters of the inscription more 
visible, i.e. more legible, on the exterior of buildings 
(cf. also ibid., pi. 132; M. B. Smith, The Mandrs 
of Isfahan, in AI, 1936/2, fig. 212). Approximately 
at the same period points of turquoise blue enamel 
appeared on buildings (Gonbad-i Surkh, dated 
1147 at Maragha, A. U. Pope, A Survey of Persian 
Art, repr. Tokyo 1964, viii, pi. 341). This new type 
of insertion of quite small enamelled tablets drew 
its inspiration from the embossed joints of plaster 
which are already in existence on the buildings 
of the 5th/nth century. The arrangement of these 
small tablets then developed without interruption 
and various decorative schemes were adopted 
(funerary tower of Mu’mina Khatun, dated 1186, at 
Nakhdjavan, ibid., pi. 345; Gur-i Amir, dated 1405, 
at Samarkand, ibid., ix, pis. 541-3). Emanating from 
these first productions, two techniques saw the light 
of day: that of the faience mosaic or kdshi-yi mu’-ar- 
rah-kari, and that of the faience tile or kashi-kdri. 

Kashi-yi mu ( arrak-kari (or simply mu'-arrak-kari): 
this technique consists of cutting, according to 
precise forms, pieces of monochrome kdshi of different 
colours to compose a polychrome design (technique 
described by Godard, op. cit., 383-4; H. E. Wulff, The 
traditional crafts of Persia, Cambridge Mass. 1966, 
121-5, figs. 188-94; Pope, op. cit., pi. 546). One of the 
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first examples of the use of this process in Iran is 
the ImSmzada Dja'far (dated 1325) at Isfahan 
(Godard, 384). Perfection was achieved at the 
Imamzada Darb-i Imam (dated 1453 ), situated in 
the same town (ibid., 386) and especially at the 
Blue Mosque (Masdjid-i Kabud, 1453) of Tabriz 
(ibid., pis. 145, 146; Pope, op. cit., viii, pis. 452-6). 

Kashi-kdri: by contrast with the above, in this 
process the design is reproduced on tiles of baked 
earth which are then painted, generally with different 
metal oxides, to become polychromatic, then rebaked. 
This technique, which varied widely according to 
periods and places, has given birth to two great 
schools, the kashi-yi falaxzi-rang (glazed) and the 
kashi-yi haft-rang (polychrome/seven colours). 

The first are from the 3rd/gth century at Baghdad 
and at Samarra. They were even exported as far as 
Kayrawan (D. Talbot Rice, Islamic Art, London 1965, 
fig- 35 ) t° be used in the Great Mosque (ca. 862). 
But it was the kashis manufactured principally at 
Kashan, from the 7th/i3th to gth/zsth centuries, that 
were the most famous. Their metallic glints were 
produced by “a thin film of metal obtained by 
reducing in the kiln a metallic oxide applied on the 
enamel” (J. Sauvaget, Introduction d Vltude de la 
cdramique musulmane, Paris 1966, 36-8; Wulff, 
op. cit., 119-20). Two categories of glazed tiles 
exist: first, the flat kashis in the form of a star or 
a cross (cf. panel of the Louvre dated 1267; Art de 
I’Islam, catalogue de Texposttion de I’Orangerie des 
Tutleries, Paris 1971, pi. and no. 58), and then much 
greater kashis, often modelled in a manner to con¬ 
stitute the elements of a mihrab (cf. that of the 
sanctuary of the Imam Ri<Ja at Mashhad, dated 
1215, and that of the Mosque of the Maydan of 
Kash 5 n, dated 1226; M. Bahrami, Recherches sur 
les carreaux de revitement lustri dans la ciramique 
persane du xiii* au xif-s., Paris 1937; Pope, op. cit., 
iv, 1569-90, x, pis. 702, 704, 721-7). 

The kashi-yi haft-rang were particularly in favour 
from the reign of Shah 'Abbas I (1588-1629). This 
sovereign, a great builder, judged the kdshi-yi mu’-ar- 
rak too slow and costly to produce, and replaced 
them on certain buildings with painted tiles (interior 
of Masdjid-i Shah, dated 2612-28, at Isfahan; Godard, 
op. cit., 393-4; Iran-Shahr, ii, 1827-31; Pope, op. 
cit., ix, pis. 547-9; A. Lane, Later Islamic Pottery *, 
London 1971, pi. 63). 

The manufacture of kdshi fell into decline from 
the I7th-i8th centuries onwards, and the notable pro¬ 
ductions were not numerous (Madrasa Madar-i Shah. 
Isfahan, dated 1706-14; Masdjid-i Sipahsalar, Tehran, 
dating from 1879). At present, this art has experi¬ 
enced, in Iran, a certain revival. Some architects have 
attempted, sometimes successfully, to incorporate 
this fundamental element of Iranian decoration in 
the new architecture of the country (tomb of 
Khayyam at Nishapur, constructed by Sayhun). 

The Persians also took this industry to Syria. 
These kishdnis were produced at Damascus. How¬ 
ever, it is in the Turkish lands that this art ex¬ 
perienced a great development; the Saldjukid Palace 
of Kubadabad (7th/i3th century) had very fine 
faience tiles in the form of stars and crosses (Talbot 
Rice, op. cit., fig. 185; Cl. Cahen, Pre-Ottoman 
Turkey, London 1968, figs. 61-2). The Mosque of 
'Ala 1 al-DIn (dated 1220) at Konya displays a very 
elaborate technique of faience mosaic (Lane, op. 
cit., 39). The Ottomans were also interested from 
the beginning in this art (Yejil Cami at Bursa, 
2419-24; Talbot Rice, op. cit., fig. 289). The best 
kashis were produced at Iznik, which was an ex¬ 


tremely important and active centre from about 
2490 to the beginning of the 28th century (see, 
e.g. Mausoleum of Sultan Sulayman (dated 2566) 
at Istanbul; ibid., figs. 294-5; see also A. Lane, op. 
cit., 39-65, pi. 32; C. E. Arseven, Les arts dico- 
ratifs turcs, Istanbul 2952, 248-75; O. Aslanapa, 
Turkish Art and Architecture, London 2972, 270-8). 

Bibliography, given in the article. 

(C. Adle) 

al-KASHI Or AL-KASHANl, GHIVATH AL-DIN 

SIAMshId b. mas'Od b. ma^mud, Persian mathe¬ 
matician and astronomer who wrote in his 
mother tongue and in Arabic. Few biographical 
details are available, but it is known that during his 
lifetime he witnessed three eclipses of the moon, 
the first being visible at Kashan on 24 Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 
808/2 June 2406. Dates occurring incidentally in his 
works mark a few stages in his life; in 809/2407 he 
finished his Risdla kamdliyya or Sullam al-samd’ > , 
which deals with the size or distances of the celestial 
bodies; in 826/2423 he completed the Zidf-i khdkdni, 
perhaps dedicated to Shah Rukh at Harat, in which 
he improves the Ukhanid tables of Na?ir al-DIn al- 
TusI, employing differences of the second order in 
the case of interpolation of buht (see E. S. Kennedy, 
in Studies in honour of S. H. Taqizadeh, London 
2962, 227-20). 

The year 829/2429 seems to have been the most 
decisive of his life: it was then that he completed a 
brief treatise on astronomical instruments (ed. and 
tr. E. S. Kennedy, in JNES, xx/2 (2962), 98-208), 
dedicated to Prince Iskandar of the Kara-koyunlu, 
in which he describes briefly but accurately many of 
the instruments mentioned in the Almagest (5, 2; 
5, 2, etc.) as well as others devised by earlier Mus¬ 
lim astronomers. In this same year he finished the 
first version of his Nuzhat al-hadaHk and, accepting 
the invitation of Ulugh Beg [j.v.], probably proffered 
at the instigation of hU<JI-zada al-Ruml, he settled 
in Samarkand. From this town he wrote to his father 
(Eng. tr. E. S. Kennedy, in Orientalia, xxix/2 (2960), 
292-223) describing the lifestyle of the court, his 
relationship with Ulugh Beg and Ka<Ji-zada al-Ruml, 
and the problems with which the latter was particu¬ 
larly concerned. This document is of exceptional 
scientific interest; in some passages he brings to 
mind, in quite a different context, the tests under¬ 
gone by poets when they were admitted to the sov¬ 
ereign’s court. He assisted in the establishment of 
Ulugh Beg’s tables and took part in the construction 
of the great observatory, the ruins of which can still 
be seen and which, in the opinion of Sayili (The ob¬ 
servatory in Islam, Ankara 2960, 260-89), probably 
influenced the first European observatories. 

In 826/2423 he completed his al-Risdla al-Muhifiyya 
(ed. with Ger. tr. by P. Luckey, Der Lehrbrief iiber 
den Kreisumfang, Berlin 2953; Russ. tr. by. B. A. 
Rosenfeld, V. S. Segal and A. P. Yushkevii, Mos¬ 
cow 2956) in which he established the value of n 
with extraordinary exactitude, so that 2 tt = 6; 26, 
59, 28, 2, 34, 52, 46, 24, 50 in sexagesimal nota¬ 
tion and 6.2832853072795865 in decimal notation. 
Allied to the algorithmic methods of this work is the 
determination of sine 2° worked out by an iterative 
method (cf. A. Aaboe, in Scripta Mathematica, xx 
(i 954 ), 24-9)'. This problem, one with which KaiJI- 
zada was preoccupied, was recorded by his grand¬ 
son, MIram Celebi, in his commentary on the tables 
of Ulugh Beg entitled Dastur al- ( amal wa-tafhih al- 
dfadwal. It can be seen here that al-Kashl employed 
the equation: sine d = 3 sine d — 4 sine 3d, which was 
used in the Western world by F. Vifete (2540-2623) 
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and established the value of sine i° = 0.017 452 406 
437 283 571- 

In 829/1426, he completed the second version of 
the Nuzhat al-haddHk, in which he described an equa- 
torium similar to that of Chaucer (see D. J. Price, 
The equatorie of the planets, Cambridge 1955); this, 
which he called a fabak al-mandfik, was designed 
to determine the position of the planets by manual 
means; the first references to such an instrument 
appear in the work of the Hispano-Arab Azarquiel 
[see al-zarkali]. In the same year he composed 
a Lawft al-ittifdlat, enabling the rapid calculation of 
linear interpolations. These two works are edited 
and translated by E. S. Kennedy, The planetary equa- 
torium, Princeton i960. 

In 830/1427 he dedicated to Ulugh Beg’s library 
his Miftdh al-hisdb (ed. with Russ. tr. B. A. Rosen- 
feld, V. S. Segal and A. P. Yushkevii, Moscow 
1951). In the prologue to this work he gives an (in¬ 
complete) list of his works and in the explanatory 
part expounds the arithmetical operations, teaches 
the method of extracting roots by the system which 
today is called after Ruffini-Horner, calculates the 
Tartiglian triangle [see al-karadji], demonstrates 
that he knew the proof by 9, works out the sum of 
series up to the fourth power of natural numbers (cf. 
F. Woepcke, Sommations de siries, in Journal de 
mathimatiques pares et appliquies, x/2 (Paris 1865), 
32-6), develops, like the ancient Babylonians, the 
absolute sexagesimal system, and devises decimal 
fractions which, despite the endeavours of Emmanuel 
Bonfils of Tarascon (14th century), were not recog¬ 
nised in Europe before Stevin of Bruges (1585); he 
also indicates the rules for passing from one system to 
another, gives auxiliary tables for various computa¬ 
tions, deals with trigonometry and algebra and solves 
some undetermined systems (see al-kara njl]. 

Al-KSshi died on 19 Ramadan 832/22 June 1429 
at Samarkand. 

Bibliography: Apart from references in 
the text, Brockelmann, II, 231, S II, 294; Suter, 
173, no. 429; Kahljala, Mu'djam al-mu'allifin, iii, 
158, viii, 43. (J. Vernet) 

KA SH IF. MUHAMMAD SHARIF B. SHAMS AL-DIN 
al-shIraz! (ca. 1001/1592-after 1063/1653), a Per¬ 
sian prosewriter and poet with the takhallus 
Kashif (the forms Kashif-i Kumayt, cf. Rosen, 
loc. cit., and Sharlfa Kashif, cf. Tadhkira-i Nasra- 
bddi in the synopsis by A. Sprenger, Cat. Oudh, 91, 
are also mentioned). He lived in Isfahan and later 
in Ray, where he was a kddi for 15 years. His 
brothers Isma'il Munsif and Mukima were also known 
as poets. Only two works by Kashif seem to have 
survived. Both deal with ethical questions and were 
written in the ornate style current in the Safawid 
period. Siradj al-Munir, completed in 1030/1621 or 
slightly earlier, is modelled on Sa'di’s Gulistan but 
is more religious in character than the latter work. 
Khazdn u Bahar is chiefly an adaptation of the Persian 
version of al-Tanukhi’s al-Faradf ba’-d al-shidda by 
Husayn b. As'ad al-Mu’ayyadi al-Dihistani (7th/i3th 
century). These works were still frequently copied 
in the I3th/i9th century and have been lithographed 
several times both in Iran and India (cf. Khanbaba 
Mushar, Fihrist-i kitdbhd-i lapi-i farsi, Tehran 
I 337' I 342 sh., i, 945, ii, 2138). Other works, re¬ 
corded in the Khatima of Khazdn u Bahar are the 
prose works Durr-i Maknun and Hawass'-i ba(in, the 
mathnawis, Layla u Madjnun, Haft Paykar and 
*. Abbas ndma, and lyrical poetry. 

Bibliography: autobiographical notice in the 
epilogue (khatima) of Khazdn u Bahar, cf. the 


description in V. Rosen, Les manuscrits persons 
de TInstitut des langues orientates, St. P6ters- 
bourg 1886, 285 f.; Ch. Rieu, Cat. of the Persian 
Manuscripts in the British Museum, ii, 861 f., Sup¬ 
plement, 250 f.; al-Shavkh Alta Buzurg al-Tihrani, 
al- Dhari’-a ila tasdnif al-Shi c a. Nadjaf-Tehran 1355 
ff., vii, 151 f., viii, 108, xii, 161 f.; Ahmad Munzawi, 
Fihrist-i nuskhahd-i khaffi-i fdrsi, ii/2, Tehran 1349 
sh., 1601 f., 1628 ff. (J. T. P. de Bruijn) 

KASHIF a i.- OH ITAk surname of the Imam! 
scholar shaykh dja'far b. KHipR b. yahya al- 
malik! al-djanadj! al-nadjafI. Shaykh Dia'far 
was born in al-Nadjaf in 1154/1741 or, more likely, 
in 1164/1751, according to conflicting records. 
His father, whose family belonged to the Arab clan 
of Banu Malik, had come from Dianadiiva (Kanafciya), 
a village in the region of al-IJilla, to al-Nadjaf, where 
he won a high respect for his piety and religious 
learning. Shaykh Dja'far studied in al-Nadjaf and 
Karbala 5 under the most famous Imami scholars of 
the time, among them the Aka Muhammad Bakir al- 
Bihbihanl and the Sayyid Mahdi Baljr al-'Ulum al- 
Tabajaba 5 !. After the death of the latter in 1212/1797, 
Shaykh Dja'far was recognized as his successor in 
the leadership of the Imami community. 

Shaykh Dja'far was actively engaged in the local 
affairs of al-Nadjaf as well as in the concerns of 
the Imami community at large, and entertained close 
relations with both the Ottoman authorities in 
Baghdad and the Kadjar ruler Fatb 'All Shah (1212- 
50/1797-1834) of Persia. In reply to a pamphlet of the 
Wahhabi ruler al-'Aziz b. Sa'ud (d. 1218/1803) 
espousing Wahhabi doctrine and attacking Shi'ism. 
he wrote a rebuttal Risdlat manhadq al-rashdd li-man 
ardda al sadad. During the siege of al-Nadjaf by the 
Wahhabis in 1220/1805, he led the successful resist¬ 
ance of the inhabitants. In 1221/1806 he served the 
Ottoman governor of Baghdad, 'All Pasha, as an 
envoy to the Persian army advancing on that city 
and brought about a peaceful settlement. To Fatb 
'All Shah, during whose reign he visited Persia 
frequently, he dedicated his general jilih work Kashf 
al-ghi(d ’ '■an mubhamat al-sharCa al-eharra J . The 
book became popular with students of Imami law 
and earned him his surname Kashif al-Ghita’. He 
repeatedly authorized Fatb 'All Shah to lead dfihdd. 

In treatises and in public debates in 'Irak and 
Persia he vigorously supported the U$uli doctrine of 
idifihad [q.v.] against the Akhbari position. This 
brought him into sharp conflict with the Akhbari 
leader MIrza Muhammad al-Naysaburi al-A khbari. 
When the latter found refuge at the court of Fatb ‘All 
Shah in 1223/1808 and tried to defame him personally, 
he wrote a scathing attack on him entitled Kashf 
al-Ghifd ’ ‘an mafdyib Mirzd Muhammad c aduww 
al-^ulanuP and sent it to the shah. Towards the end 
of his life he became involved in a bloody conflict 
between the Zukurt and the Shimirt, two factions of 
the inhabitants of al-Nadjaf, which led to a feud 
lasting over a century. He died at the end of Radjab 
1227/early August 1812 and was buried in al-Nadjaf. 
Several of his descendants have distinguished 
themselves in scholarship. 

Bibliography: AI-Kh w ansari, Rawddt al- 
DJannat, Tehran 1367, 152-4; al-Nuri al-Tabarsi, 
Mustadrak al-wasdHl, Tehran 1318, iii, 397 f.; 
Tunakabuni, Kisa$ al- e ulama ’, Tehran n.d., 183- 
98; Mubsin al-Amin al-'Amili, A l ydn al-shTa, xv, 
Damascus 1359/1940, 413-47; H. Algar, Religion 
and state in Iran IJ85-1906, Berkeley and Los 
Angeles 1969, index s.v. Najafi, Shaykh Ja'far. 
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KASHIPI. kamal al-dIn husayn b. ‘alI, sur- 
named al-Wa‘i? (“the preacher”), Persian writer 
and preacher. Bom at Bayhak or Sabzawdr, where 
he spent part ot his youth, Kashifi then lived in 
Nishabur, Mashhad, and for about 20 years at Harat, 
during the reign of Abu ’1 GhazI Sultan-Husayn 
Baykara [j.uJ. There he received encouragement 
from the sultan and from ‘AH Shir Nawa'i [$.!).]. He 
was well-known as an eloquent preacher with an 
exceptionally beautiful voice and as a profilic writer 
of Persian prose. Kashifi lived to a ripe old age, 
dying in 910/1504-5 at Harat. Because he was born 
at Bayhak, a ShI‘I centre, he was regarded as a 
Shi‘i in Harat, but his relationship with DjamI 
[^.v.] and his companionship with ‘All Shir Nawa’i 
resulted in his being considered a Sunni in Bayhak. 
His famous son, Fakhr al-Din ‘All §afl (d. 939/ 
1532-3) in his Rashahat ’ayn al-hayat (lith. Lucknow 
1308/1890) mentions his father’s adherence to the 
Nakshbandis [q.v.], who were Sunnis. However, 
some of Kashifi’s works, such as his Rawiiat al- 
shuhada’, attest that the author was an ImamI ShiS. 
In any case, the Lafa’if al-tawa’ij, written by Fakhr 
al-DIn ‘AH §afl (Tehran 1336/1957), and different 
works by Kashifi, express the authors' devotion to 
the Ahl al-Bayt [j.v.] “the family of the Prophet”. 
In some of Kashifi’s books, such as al-Risala al- 
1 aliyya fi’l-ahadith al-nabawiyya (Tehran 1966) and 
Futuwwat-nama-yi sulfani (Tehran 1971), his tendency 
towards §ufism is obvious. Husayn Wa‘i? occasionally 
wrote Persian poems under the pen name of Kashifi. 
His only known child was the above-mentioned Fakhr 
al-Din ‘All $afl, the author of several books, who 
succeeded his father as a celebrated preacher in 
Harat. 

The following list of Kashifi’s works is not in 
chronological order, as the dates of many of his 
writings have not been established. Of the author’s 
works, the best known are the Anwar-i Suhayli and 
Rawdat al-shuhada ’: (1) The former, which is the basis 
of Kashifi’s fame in the East and the West, is a new 
version of Kalila wa-Dimna [q.v.], translated into 
Persian by Abu '1 Ma‘all Nasr Allah. Kashifi’s aim 
in recasting these fables, done at the suggestion of 
Nizam al-Din Amir Shaykh Ahmad al-Suhayli (d. 907 
or 908/1501-3), a Turkish amir at the court of Sultan 
Husayn, was to simplify the difficult style of Abu ’]- 
Ma‘all. Kashifi omitted Abu ’ 1 -Ma‘alI’s first two chap¬ 
ters, reducing the book to 14 chapters. But the An- 
war-i Suhayli, “The Lights of Canopus” or rather 
“The Lights of Suhayli”, written in a very decorative 
style, cannot compare with the first Persian trans¬ 
lation of Kalila wa-Dimna, and Kashifi did not 
achieve his object. The book has been published 
several times: in Calcutta 1804 etc.; Hertford (by 
Ch. Stewart) 1805, (by J. W. Ouseley) 1851; Bombay 
1853; and repeatedly since then in India, Iran and 
Europe. A versified version of the work exists, 
entitled Shakaristan and made by Amir Khusraw 
Darah (Tehran 1947). The Ottoman Turkish trans¬ 
lation of the work, entitled Hiimayun-ndme by ‘AH 
Celebi (d. 950/1543-4), became widely known in 
Europe; its translation into French is one of the 
sources of La Fontaine’s Fables. The Anwar-i 
Suhayli has also been translated into English (by 
E. B. Eastwick, Hertford 1854, and by A. N. Wol¬ 
laston, London 1878). Parts of the book have been 
printed in text and translation in Europe (see 
Eth6, Cat. Pers. Mss., India Office, No. 757 ). Having 
achieved fame in India, the work found an imitator, 
Abu ’1 Fa<Jl b. Mubarak, minister of the Emperor 
Akbar and author of the Ayin-i Akbari, who com¬ 


piled the ’Iyar-i danish (996/1588); (2) The Rawiiat 
al-shuhada?, “Garden of the Martyrs”, a Persian 
martyrology of ‘All and his family, particularly of 
the Imam Husayn [g.v.], was written at the wish of 
Prince Murshid al-DIn ‘Abd Allah, called Sayyid 
Mirza, in 908/1502-3. It comprises ten chapters (babs) 
and a conclusion ( khatima ). It has been published 
many times; abridgments entitled Dah madflis and 
Muntakhab-i Rawdal al-shuhada 5 are also available 
(see Storey, i, 212, 1261). Popular among ShI‘Is and 
used in the commemorative speeches of Mubarram, 
the book has left a lasting mark on the mourning cere¬ 
monies called rawda. The work was translated into 
Turkish, with additions, by FuduII [q.v.] of Baghdad 
(d. 970/1562-3) under the title fiadikat al-su’add’ 
(see Storey, i, 213; Gibb, Ottoman Poetry, iii, 90). 
There is a metrical paraphrase in Dakhanl: the 
Rawdat al-shuhadd 5 by Wall, composed in 1130/1718 
(Storey, i, 213). Translations in Urdu and Hindi also 
exist (see Havdar-Bakhsh Haydari, Gul-i magh fir at. 
Lahore 1965, Introduction by Na?ir Hasan Zaydl, 
8, 9 , 19 ). 

Other works are: (3) Diawahir al-tafsir li-tuhfat 
al-Amir, an extensive Persian commentary on the 
Qur’an, written at the request of ‘All Shir Nawa 5 ! 
in 890/1485. Kashifi intended to compile it in four 
volumes, but discontinued his work after finishing the 
first volume, which included the first three suras 
and part of the fourth. Later, he wrote a shorter 
commentary. Diawahir al-tafsir has a detailed in¬ 
troduction dealing with the 22 branches of kur’anic 
sciences. Manuscripts of the work are extant (see 
Rieu, Cat. Pers. Mss., British Museum, i, n; Eth6, 
No. 2680; Storey, i, 12, 1195; Ahmad Munzawl, 
Fihrist-i nuskhdha-yi khafli-yi Farsi, Tehran 1969, 
i, 42); (4) the Mawahib-i ’■aliyya is a shorter commen¬ 
tary on the Kur’an, composed in 897-9/1491-4 and 
dedicated to ‘All Shir Nawa’I, from whose name the 
work’s title is derived. It is also called Tafsir-i 
Ifusayni, after the author. The book has been litho¬ 
graphed several times in India (Storey, i, 13), Iran, 
and printed in four volumes in Tehran 1938-50. There 
is a Turkish translation by Abu ’1 Fa<}l Muhammad b. 
Idris BidllsI (d. 982/1574-5) and also an adaptation, 
Mewakib tefsiri, by Isma‘Il Ferrukh Efendi (d. 1256/ 
1840), Istanbul 1959. Urdu and Pashtu translations 
also exist (Storey, loc. cit.); (5) the A khliik-i Muhsini, 
a book on ethics, was completed in 900/1494-5 as an 
offering for Abu ’1 Muljsin, a son of Sultan Husayn. 
It comprises 40 chapters, and has been published 
several times in India, Tehran, Hertford, London, 
etc. Translations exist in English by H. G. Keene, 
Hertford 1851; in Turkish, under the title Anis al- 
’drifin, by ‘Afml, 974/1566-7; and extracts from the 
latter translated into German, published by R. 
Peiper, Breslau 1848, Das Kapitel von der Freigebig- 
keit, etc.; (6) al-Risala al-’aliyya fi'l-ahddith al- 
nabawiyya, a Persian commentary in eight chapters 
on the 40 hadiths, compiled in 875/i47°-i- It was 
influenced by the Ma^dbily iil-kulub of Abu Sa‘id 
al-Hasan b. al-Husayn al-Sabzawarl (d. 854/1450). 
one of the ShI‘I ’ulamd , t and dedicated to Shams 
al-DIn Abu ’1 Ma‘all ‘All al-Mukhtar al-Nassaba 
al-Naklb. A Turkish translation was made by 
Kama! al-DIn Muhammad Tashkopriizade (d. 1030/ 
1620-1) for Sultan Ahmad I (see ’OM, i, 349-50; 
A. Karahan, tslam-TUrk edebiyattnda Kirk Hadis, 
Istanbul 1954, 109-n and index s.v. Husayn Va‘i$; 
(7), (8) Two anthologies from Ruml's Mathnawl: 
the first entitled Lubab-i ma’nawi fi intikhab-i 
Mathnawi, and the second a rearrangement of 
this entitled Lubb-i Lubab-i ma’nawi. The latter was 
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compiled at the suggestion of Musayyib, one of the 
eminent officials at the court of Harat, in 875/1470-1 
(lith., Bombay 1885, Lucknow; printed, Tehran 
1940); (9) Risala-yi IJdtimiyya, a short Persian 
treatise including the story of Hatim 'J'a’i [?.».], com¬ 
piled for Sultan IJusayn Baykara in 891/1486 
(printed, Ch. Schefer, Chrest. Pers., Paris 1883, i, 
174-203; Tehran 1941); (10) Makhzan al-inshaP, a 
treatise on the art of Persian epistolography, con¬ 
taining all a secretary must know: forms of address, 
forms of answer, topics which must be stated, forms 
of prayer used in letters. It was completed in 907/ 
1501-2, in the name of Sultan Husayn and the 
author’s patron, Mir 'All Shir Nawa’i; (11) Sahifa-yi 
shdhi, another treatise, including some epistolary 
writings in Persian and a few in Arabic, is dedicated 
to Sultan IJusayn (lith., Lucknow 1844, Cawnpore 
1848); (12) BaddH ' al-afkdr fi fana’i* al-ashfar, a 
work on figures of speech and errors, particularly 
in poetic usage (see A. Munzawl, iii, 2126); (13) 
Futuwwat-nama-yi sulfani, printed in Tehran 1971, 
is one of Kashifl’s most valuable works. As well as 
having a fluent style, the book is the most detailed 
of all the Arabic and Persian treatises written on 
futuwwa [q.v.]. Kashifi compiled all the information 
about fityan handed down from earlier generations 
and never before mentioned in books. At the same 
time, he used important written sources. Some 
special aspects of the mediaeval history of Iran, 
i.e. about the fityan and their social organisation, 
are fully described; (14) the Asrdr-i Kdsimi, a 
short Persian treatise on witchcraft, spells and 
alchemy, in five parts, is written in the name of 
Amir Sayyid Kasim, one of the eminent personalities 
of the period (lith. Bombay 1872, etc.). Kashift’s 
son wrote a commentary on this book, entitled Kashf-i 
Asrdr-i Kdsimi (lith., Bombay 1894, 1910; printed 
in Berlin); (15) Tuhfat al-salat, with eight chapters 
and a conclusion; (16) Marsad al-asnd fi istikhrddf 
asmd 5 al-husnd (lith., Bombay 1893, 1905); (17) Zdd 
al-musdfirin (mathnawi, lith., Lucknow 1885); (18) 
Sab c a Kdshifiyya, completed in 878/1473-4, con¬ 
taining seven treatises on astronomy and astrology, 
entitled Mawdhib al-Zuhal, Maydmin al-Mushtari, 
Kawafi ' (or Sawd(i c ) al-Mirrikh, Lawdmi ' al-Shams. 
Mabdhidf (or Mafdtih) al-Zuhra, Mandhidf al- 
'■IJtdrid and LawdHh al-Kamar (or Ikhtiyarat-i 
nudfum) ; (19) al-Tuhfa al-'aliyya fi Him al-huruf 
wa-baydn asrdrihd, compiled in the name of Shaykh 
'Abd Allah Nakshbandl; (20), (21) Two more com¬ 
mentaries on the Kur’an, entitled Mukhtasar al- 
Dfawahir, “abridged from Diawdhir al-tafsir”, and 
Didmi ' al-sittin, Kashifl’s dictated commentary on 
the Siirat Yusuf ( ch. xii), which is probably identical 
with the Tafsir-i sura-yi Yusuf by Tadj al-DIn 
Abu Bakr Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Zayd of Tus 
(Tehran 1967; see Storey, i, 29, 1195, 1210; A. 
Munzawl, i, 38); (22) Sharh-i Mathnawi ; (23) Risd- 
lat al-’-ulwiyya-, (24) Risdla iar ' ilm-i a‘ddd; (25) 
Risdla dar awrad-u adHya; (26) Fa yd al-nawal fi 
baydn al-xawdl ; (27) Mafdtih al-kunuz on alchemy; 
(28) Maydmin al-iktisdb fi kawa'-id al-ihtisab ; (29) 
AHna-yi iskandari or Didm-i Diam : (30) Mdldbudda 
fi ’l madhhab ; (31) Minhddf al-wilaya\ (32) Fail al- 
salat c ala ’l-nabi ; (33) Mir‘‘at al-safa fi fifat al- 
Musfafd-, (34) Sharh-i Kitdb al-Surur fi l ilm al-san^a 
by Sufyan al-Thawri (lith. Bombay); (35) al- 
Nakawa fi addb al-tildwa , on the method of reading 
the Kur’an (A. Munzawl, i, 120); (36) Diwdn-. 
Kashifi (ibid., iii, 2490); (37) Tabakdt-i Khwadia- 
gan-i Natyshbandiyya (ibid., ii, 1274); (38) Ma l arif 
al-Yakin (ibid., ii, 1394); (39) Mandhib al-awliyd ’ 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV 


(ibid., ii, 1423; Storey, i, 213); (40) Madfalis-i tti a'j 
(A. Munzawl, ii, 1678), etc. 
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Tehran 1373/1953-4, iv, 345-6; Hadjdji Khalifa, 
ed. Fliigel, i, 199, 204, ii, 230, 319, 360, 363, 641-2, 
iii, 43 , 421-2, 461-2, 500-1, iv, 485, v, 239, 353 , 376 , 
466, 483, vi, 244, 280-1, 643; N. Shushtari. 
Madfalis al-mu'minin, Tehran 1375/1956, i, 113-4, 
547-8; Ma'$um 'AH-Shah, JardHk al-hakaHk, Teh¬ 
ran 1960-66, iii, 114; Browne, iii, 441-4, 463, 
503-4 (Pers. tr., Az Sa c di ta Didmi. by 'A. A. Hik- 
mat, Tehran i960, 639-41, 643-5, 734*8); Agha 
Buzurg al-Tihrani, al- DharV-a ild tasanif al-Shi’-a. 
Nadjaf and Tehran 1936 etc., cf. relevant titles; 
M. R. Djaiaii Na’Inl, Introduction, in Mawdhib-i 
c aliyya, 7-132; 'A. A. Dihkhuda, “Kashifi”, in 
Lughatnama, Tehran 1946 etc.; 'A. Khayyampur. 
Farhang-i sukhanwaran, Tabriz 1961, 479; Kh . 
Mushar. Mu*allifin-i Kutub-i dappi “Fdrsi-yu 
c Arabi”, Tehran 1961, ii, 810-16; J. Rypka, 
Iraniscke Literaturgeschichte, Leipzig 1959, index 
s.v. Husain Wa'iz, and p. 600 (bibl.), Eng. tr. 
History of Iranian literature, Dordrecht 1968, index 
s.v. and p. 789. (Ghqi.am Hosein Yousofi) 
KASHlSH-DAGHt [see ULU DAGHl. 

KASHInA, KASHNA [see katsina). 
kAshkAy. the name of a Turkish people living 
in the Fars province of Iran. Persian works refer 
to this people as KashhaH. The exact origin of the 
name is not known. In western Turkish kashfta is the 
name given to a blaze on the forehead of animals such 
as horses, sheep and cattle; in Caghatay the word also 
means “brilliant” and “gallant”. It is probable that 
the name Kashlj&y is related to one of these meanings, 
especially the former, i.e. a blaze. It is impossible 
to agree with the claims of the chroniclers of the 
Kadjar period that the word is derived from kaCmak 
“to flee, escape”. The Kashkay are a comparatively 
recent community, not referred to in works earlier 
than the 18th century. A branch of the Khaladi 
[q.v.], whose original territory was the Sawa region, 
used to live in Fars during the 19th century, and 
whilst we have no knowledge of the causes leading to 
the formation of the IJashhay, it is probable that 
many Turcoman communities living in Firs gathered 
around the strong Shahilu tribe of the Khaladj during 
the Afghan invasion, thus forming this people. It 
seems also that some small tribes belonging to such 
peoples as the Lurs, Kurds and Shuls also joined 
this union. 

The territory of the Kashkay extended from the 
northwest of Fars to the southeast, comprising 
Shash Nahiya, Cahar Danke, Kamflruz, Ardahan, 
Kazarun, Farrashband, Maball Arba'a, FIruzabad, 
Maymand, Afraz, Khundj and Mahur Milanl. Of these, 
the first five were their grazing grounds, while the 
rest were their winter quarters. The khans generally 
wintered in FIruzabad. Until recently the territory 
of the Kashkay was considered a separate administra¬ 
tive region under the name of the Vilayat-i KashkaT. 

The tribal organization of the Kashfcay was similar 
to that of other Turkish peoples, i.e. they were 
divided into the boy (fdHfa), the boy into the oba 
( tira), and the oba into families ( odfak). The tribal 
head was the ilkhdn, while the boy was headed by 
the kalantar (boy begi), and the oba by the katkhuda. 
The il begi was the deputy ilkhan and the actual 
ruler. He was elected from among the close relatives 
of the ilkhan, such as his son or brother. The ilkhan, 
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always a member of the ruling family of Khans, 
was appointed by the Shah. Among the many boy s 
and obas of the Kashlj 5 y people, the following were 
of the greatest historical importance: Bayat (from 
the Oghuz tribe), Igdir (Oghuz tribe), Beg Dili 
(Oghuz tribe), Carlkhlu (Cariklu, an Oghuz tribe?), 
ShSmlu, Aghafi-Eri (of the Kara-Koyunlu), Khaladi. 
Musullu (of the Ak-Koyunlu), and Oryad (Mongol ?). 
These sub-tribes were not very populous. One 
characteristic of the Kashfcay people was that it 
had a strict tribal code, which determined all conduct 
and was obeyed by every member, from the Khan 
down to the simplest member of the community. 

The great majority of the Kashkay led a nomadic 
life, raising horses, camels and cattle. An important 
number of these nomadic people, however, had fields 
near their pastures, which were watered and pro¬ 
tected by peasants living in the neighbourhood. In 
return for these services, the peasants, called 
raHyyat-i Koshka 1 !, received two sheep and some 
share of the crop each year. Being servants of the 
K&shkay was regarded as good fortune by the 
peasants of Fars, for in this way they enjoyed the 
help and protection of the K^shk^y and were free 
from the molestations of government officials. 
The Kashkay exported sheep, longhaired lambskins 
similar to the Kara Kol sheep of Bukhara, wool, 
carpets and rugs. Kashkay carpets woven from 
pure wool, decorated with traditional motifs and 
dyed with natural dyes, are still in high demand 
both in Iran and abroad. 

The Kashkay women occupied an important place 
in the social life of their community, and as among 
the ancient Turks, the Kashkay observed the rule of 
demanding baqhllk (bashluk ) in marriage. 

Kashkay Turkish is a dialect of Oghuz, i.e. south¬ 
western, Turkish. Like the ozans of the Oghuz, the 
Kashkay hud their ‘ashlks, who sang songs of love 
and bravery and recited the legend of Koroghlu. 

Dupr6 (1807-9) gives their number as 12,000- 
15,000 (Voyage en Perse, Paris 1819, ii, pp. 463-4), 
while Lady Sheil (mid-igth century) writes that they 
had 30,000-40,000 tents (Glimpses of life and Manners 
in Persia, London 1856, 398-9). Curzon (1889), 
on the other hand, gives their number as 25,000 
(Persia and the Persian Question, London 1892, ii, 
112-3) but he mentions that formerly they had 
comprised 60,000 tents and were capable of raising 
120,000 horsemen. This figure is greatly exaggerated, 
since the Kashkay were in fact never able to raise 
more than 15,000 horsemen. They put 5,000 horsemen 
in the field against the British during World War I. 

" r heir first important chiefs were Hasan Khan and 
his brother IsmaTl Khan, who both lived during the 
time of Karim Khan Zand (q.v.~\ (d. 1193/1779), but 
for reasons unknown, Hasan Khan’s hand was cut 
off, and Isma‘11 Mian’s eyes put out towards the 
end of the Zand period. Djanl Khan (d. 1239/1823-4), 
the son of the latter, and Muhammad ‘All Khan 
(d. 1268/1851-2), the son of DjSnl Khan, his brother 
Muhammad Kuli Khan (d. 1867-8), and his son 
Sultan Muhammad Khan, were the most prominent 
Kashkay chiefs during the 19th century. Of these, 
Muhammad ‘All Khan and his son Djihangir Khan 
took wives from the Kadjars. One of the main 
rivals of the Kashkay dynasty was the Hadjdjl 
Ibrahim family living in Shiraz. This family ruled 
over the five large tribes (Khamsa) in Fars with 
the support of the government. Another enemy of 
the Kashkay were the Bakhtiyari, their northern 
neighbours. When constitutional monarchy was 
established in Iran, by law the Kashkay were 


represented in parliament by Hadjdjl Karim Khan 
of the ruling family. Although the Kashkay, with 
the secret encouragement of the government, fought 
the British in Fars towards the end of World War I, 
they were defeated. Like the other tribes, the 
Kashkay were disarmed by Ricja Shah in 1930 and 
brought under government control. During the 
operations carried out for this purpose, the Il-Khan 
Sawlat al-Dawla was brought to Tehran and im¬ 
prisoned there, and his sons were forced to leave 
Iran. During World War II, and after the removal 
of Rida Shah from the throne, the sons of §awlat 
al-Dawla, who had himself died in prison, returned 
from exile. Of these, Nasir was elected Il-khan 
and started administering the Kashkay. When the 
Kashkay, according to their tribal tradition, refused 
to surrender to the British the German agents who 
had taken refuge in Kashkay, they were faced with 
the danger of being crushed as a possible consequence 
of an armed expedition against them. They were 
fortunately saved from this plight by the intervention 
of the Turkish ambassador (1943). In 1963 the govern¬ 
ment of Iran decided to carry out land reform in 
Kashkay territory and to subject the Kashkay 
people to the authority of the central government 
Kashkay resistance was overcome by force, the 
tribesmen disarmed and the family of khans forced 
to leave Iran for the second time. 

Bibliography : For detailed information and 
bibliography on the Kashkay see F. Sumer, 
Kafarlar devrinde Ttirk oymaklan, in Selfuklu Ara {- 
tirmalan Dergisi, V, Ankara 1973. (F. SOmer) 

KASHKCL. a Persian word denoting an oval 
bowl of metal, wood or coconut (calabash), worn 
suspended by a chain from the shoulder, in which the 
dervishes put the alms they receive and the food 
which is given them. The etymology of this word is 
obscure; a popular one is given by the Persians: 
hash “draw” (imperative) and kul “shoulder”, 
“what one draws over the shoulder”; but as we find 
a form khaCkul attested in the older poets (Anwari, 
Sayf Isfarangl), this explanation can hardly be 
accepted. The dictionaries give as the first sense 
“beggar” and then “beggar’s bowl”; it seems 
impossible to decide how correct they are. 

This term passed at a late date into Arabic, and 
appears in the title of the Kitab al-Kashkul of Baha’ 
al-DIn al- c AmilI (953-1030/1547-1621) [see al- c amilI], 
which is a collection of passages taken from various 
sources. It is sometimes used in modern Arabic in 
this sense, in which, as well as denoting “beggar’s 
bag”, it denotes a kind of album or collection of 
press cuttings. In Algerian colloquial Arabic, it has 
retained the sense of “begging bowl, bowl made of 
wood or of esparto grass” (Beaussier, s.v.); in Dozy, 
Supplement, s.v., we also find the forms kashkul 
and kashkala. 

Bibliography : Farhang-i Rashidi, s.v. Khafkiil: 
Burhan-i Ka(i c , s.v. kashkdl ; R. du Mans, Estat 
de la Perse en 1660, ed. Schefer, 217; Ricaut, 
Present State of the Ottoman Empire, figure in 
ch. xvii; Lane, Manners and Customs of the 
Modern Egyptians 1 , i, 337; A. von Kremer, 
Topographic von Damascus, ii, 4; E. G. Browne, 
A Year amongst the Persians, 52. (Cl. Huart*) 
KASHMIR (Sanskrit: Kashmlra; Persian: Kash¬ 
mir; Kashmiri: Kashir), a region of northern India. 

L before 1947 

1. Geography. It is situated in the western Hima¬ 
layas about 5,000 ft. above sea-level, and is shaped 
like an elliptical saucer with a similarly-shaped level 
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valley in the centre. This valley, comprising an area 
of 1,800 or 1,900 sq. miles, is about 84 miles in length, 
from south-west to north-east, while its width varies 
from 20 to 25 miles. It is surrounded by high moun¬ 
tain ranges, whose highest peaks rise up to 18,000 ft. 
The inner slopes of these mountains possess lateral 
valleys, some quite large and very picturesque. The 
whole area within the mountain boundaries is about 
3,900 sq. miles. Through the central plain flows the 
Djehlam (Vitasta), which is joined by numerous rivers 
and streams which drain the slopes of the mountains. 
The high mountains which surround the valley are 
pierced by a number of passes through which it has, 
over the ages, maintained contact with the outside 
world. The most important passes are the Banihal, 
the Budil, the Hr Pandjal, the Toshmaidan, the 
yadjdjl Pir and the Z8dji-La. According to an ancient 
legend mentioned by Kalhana and the NUamata, 
Kashmir was once a lake; there is a certain geological 
basis for this in the lacustrine deposits found in the 
alluvial plateaus called karlwas or u4an. 

The name Kashmir does not occur in Vedic liter¬ 
ature. Its earliest reference is found in Panini’s 
grammar. Later the Mahabhdrata and some of the 
Puranas also refer to it. There is no mention of 
Kashmir by Herodotus or in the accounts of Alexan¬ 
der’s invasion, but Ptolemy’s use of Kaspeiria defi¬ 
nitely refers to Kashmir. It is not clear when the 
Chinese first used it, but when Hiuen Tsiang visited 
Kashmir in 631, he called it the kingdom of Kia-shi- 
mi-lo. Muslim historians and geographers like Abu 
’ 1 -Fida and Ibn Batfuta omit mention of Kashmir al¬ 
together. Al-Mukaddasi and al-Idrisi refer only to 
its geographical location. Al-Mas'udi’s account of 
Kashmir, which he calls Kashmir and its capital 
the "town of Kashmir”, is on the other hand long, 
but not always reliable. It is, however, al-Biruni who 
gives a detailed and authentic description of Kash¬ 
mir. Although he never visited Kashmir, he obtained 
his information in the Pandjab and in Ghazna from 
reliable sources, and describes the habits and customs 
of the people of Kashmir. He refers to the passes 
leading out of the valley and traces the course of 
the river Djehlam with considerable accuracy. 

Nothing is known of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Kashmir. The present Kashmiris are probably a mix¬ 
ture of different races—Aryan, Mongol, Turkish and 
Afghan. The total population of Kashmir, according 
to the 1971 census, is 2,435,701, out of which the 
Muslims are 2,289,530. 

The staple food of the inhabitants of Kashmir is 
rice, which is also the most important crop. The 
winter in Kashmir is very severe, but from May to 
October it is very pleasant. This, combined with the 
picturesque scenery of the Valley, attracts tourists 
from all over the world. 

The Kashmiri language, according to Grierson, 
belongs to the Dardic group, though it has been con¬ 
siderably influenced by Sanskrit and Persian and, 
latterly, by Urdu; it is now written in Persian 
characters, Kashmir’s language of court and culture 
was Sanskrit until it was replaced by Sultan Zayn al- 
'Abidln in the gth/i5th century. Persian then con¬ 
tinued to flourish, but in 1889 Urdu was made the 
court language. Although efforts are being made to 
develop Kashmiri, Urdu remains the official language 
as well as the language of culture. 

2. History to the 14th century. The early history 
of Kashmir is shrouded in legend until we come to 
the time of Atoka the Great who, according to the 
records of the Chinese pilgrims, erected many mon¬ 
asteries and stupas and Saivite shrines in the Valley. 


It was also he who laid the foundation of Srinagar!, 
which was near the present Srinagar, and which has 
given a name to it. However, the medieval Muslim 
chroniclers of Kashmir refer to Srinagar as the “town 
of Kashmir” (Shahr-i Kashmir). 

Kashmir’s history again assumes a legendary 
character until the time of Kanijka, the Kushan ruler 
of north-western India, who was a Buddhist and who 
organised the Fourth Buddhist Council in Kashmir. 
In 178 A.D. the Kushan rule was replaced by the 
Gonanda dynasty, under which Buddhism declined 
because of the policy of persecution followed by some 
of its rulers. 

Ca. 528 A.D., Kashmir came under the rule of 
Mihirakula, the White Hun ruler, who, according to 
the tradition preserved by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen 
Tsiang, encouraged Brahmanism and persecuted 
Buddhism. Towards the middle of the 6th century, 
the Kashmir ruler Matrgupta acknowledged the 
sovereignty of Harsha-Vikramaditya of Udjdjayn. 
But beyond this, nothing is known of Harsha’s 
connection with Kashmir. 

In 627 was laid the foundation of the Karko’ta 
dynasty (the origin of this designation is uncertain) 
by Durlabhavardhana, a man of obscure origin. 
Hiuen Tsiang, who arrived in Kashmir during his 
reign, says that Buddhism was in decline but that 
the country was peaceful and prosperous. The 
greatest ruler of the Karko'ta dynasty was Lalitaditya- 
Muktaplda, who reduced Kang'ra, Puni, Radjauri 
and Djammu, but Kalhana’s account of his conquests 
round the whole of India is legendary. In 733 Lali¬ 
taditya sent an embassy to the Chinese Emperor 
Husan-tsuang (713-55), seeking help from him 
against the Arabs who were pressing from the south 
and the Tibetans and Turkish tribes from the north. 
He was a great builder, his greatest building being 
the temple of Martand, which owes a great deal to 
the Gandhara school and which became a model to 
all subsequent temples in the valley. Lalitaditya 
also carried out extensive drainage works, reclaimed 
large areas for cultivation and established law and 
order. Ou-K’ong, who visited Kashmir a few years 
after Lalitaditya’s death, found Buddhism in a 
flourishing condition. 

Since the successors of Lalitaditya were worthless, 
his dynasty was replaced by the Utpala dynasty 
founded by Avantivarman (855-83), grandson of 
Utpala, who was related by marriage with the 
Karko'tas. Avantivarman founded the town of 
Avantipur, which still bears his name, and built great 
temples there. His able engineer Suyya, whose name 
still survives in the modern town of Sopur (old 
Suyyapura), constructed irrigation channels, and by 
measures designed to prevent floods, reclaimed land 
from the river and marshes and thus made Kashmir 
prosperous. Avantivarman’s son and successor, 
Shamkaravarman (883-902) imposed heavy taxes, 
and introduced the system of forced labour ( begdr) 
which remained, until recent times, a characteristic 
feature of Kashmir life. He was succeeded by weak 
rulers who were puppets in the hands of Tantrins or 
feudal chiefs. In 950 Kshemagupta ascended the 
throne. But he too was weak and the real authority 
was exercised by his wife Didda, who was the daugh¬ 
ter of the ruler of Lohara. On her husband’s death, 
she herself ascended the throne in 981 after destroying 
her son and her grandson one after another. She ruled 
ably until 1003, when she appointed SamgrSmaradja, 
her nephew, as her successor. 

Under the Lohara kings, who were mostly incom¬ 
petent, social and political conditions in Kashmir 
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greatly deteriorated; the people were subjected to 
corv6es and to all kinds of oppressive taxes. The 
Damaras or feudal chiefs grew powerful and by their 
constant revolts plunged the country into confusion. 
Since Ramadeva (1252-73), the last ruler of the 
dynasty, had no child, he adopted Lakshmanadeva, 
the son of a Brahman, as heir-apparent. It was under 
Lakshmanadeva’s son, Suhadeva (1301-20) that the 
Mongols, led by Zuldju, invaded Kashmir in the 
spring of 720/1320. The origin of Zuldju is obscure, but 
he appears to have been a Mongol from Turkistan. 
He entered Kashmir by the Djehlam valley route; 
Suhadeva did not offer any resistance but fled to 
Kishtwar. The Mongols continued their ravages in 
the valley for 8 months and then withdrew before 
winter. The anarchy that followed the invasion and 
withdrawal of the Mongols paved the way for the 
establishment of the Islamic Sultanate. 

3. The foundation of the Sultanate. It was in the 
2nd/8th century that Kashmir came for the first time 
in contact with the Muslims. Two governors of Sind, 
Djunayd and Hisham b. Amr al-Taghlibi, attempted 
to invade the fringes of Kashmir, but they could only 
reach as far as the southern slopes of the Himalayas. 

Mahmud of Ghazna in 404/1014 and again in 412/ 
1021 tried to conquer Kashmir but did not succeed. 
When finally Muslim rule came to be established, it 
was not the result of a foreign invasion but of a 
palace revolution. Taking advantage of the chaos 
into which Kashmir was plunged after the Mongol 
withdrawal, Riflchana (Lhachen rGyalbu Riflchana), 
the son of a Ladakhi chief, who had sought refuge in 
Kashmir, made himself master of the country. He 
embraced Islam under the influence of a Suhrawardl 
saint, Sayyid Sharaf al-DIn, commonly known as 
Bulbul Shah, and adopted the name of $adr al-Din. 
He was the first Sultan of Kashmir. 

At the death of Riflchana, his widow Ko'ta Rani, 
on the advice of the nobles, married Udayanadeva, 
the brother of Suhadeva, and made him king; and 
when he died, she herself became ruler. But her 
authority was challenged by Shah Mir, a soldier of 
fortune, who was most probably of Turkish origin. 

Turkish adventurers began to enter the Valley 
from the end of the 5th/uth century, and were em¬ 
ployed by Hindu kings in their armies. Shah Mir also 
came in search of fame and fortune and was employed 
by Suhadeva. He gradually became so powerful that 
when Udayanadeva died, he refused to acknowledge 
Ko'ta Rani’s authority. He defeated her and, in 739/ 
1339, ascended the throne under the title of Sultan 
Shams al-Din, thus laying the foundations of his 
dynasty which ruled Kashmir until 968/1561. 

4. The Sultanate Period. Very little is known of 
the two successors of Shams al-Din, Djamshld and 
'Ala 1 al-Din. But the latter’s son Shihab al-Din (755- 
75/ I 354'73) appears to have been an able ruler. 
After consolidating his position at home, he was able 
to reduce Djammu, Pfin i , Radjauri, Camba, Baltistan 
and Ladakh: but the accounts in the Kashmir 
chronicles that he conquered Multan, Kabul, Ba- 
dakhshan and Samarkand and that he defeated FIruz 
Shah Tughluk are apocryphal. An important event 
that had considerable impact on the social and 
religious life of Kashmir was the arrival of Sayyid 
'All HamadhanI, a Kubrawi saint, once during his 
reign in Rabi' 1 774/September 1372 and again in the 
reign of his younger brother and successor Kutb al- 
Dln in 781/1379 and 785/1383. Sayyid 'All is said to 
have come with 700 Sayyids and to have made 
large-scale conversions to Islam. 

During the reign of Kutb al-DIn’s son, Sikandar 


(792-816/1389-1413), there came Sayyid Muhammad, 
the son of Sayyid 'All HamadhanI. Under his in¬ 
fluence, Sikandar tried to enforce the Shari’-a and 
established the office of the Shaykh al-Islam, and he 
began to persecute the Hindus by forcibly converting 
them to Islam and destroying their temples. But the 
accounts given in the chronicles of the wholesale 
destruction of temples have been greatly exaggerated, 
for there is evidence to suggest that the massive 
temples of Martand and Avantipur were destroyed 
by earthquakes and not by Sikandar, for gunpowder 
was unknown in Kashmir in the 8th/i4th century. 

The policy of religious persecution pursued by 
Sikandar was reversed by his son, Zayn al-'Abidin 
(823-75/1420-70), who is popularly called “Budshah” 
or the Great King. He virtually abolished the d^izya, 
gave money to Hindus to rebuild their temples, and 
allowed those who had been forcibly converted to 
Islam to return to their old religion. This, however, 
did not check the progress of Islam because, although 
the successors of Zayn al-'Abidin followed a policy of 
religious toleration, yet through the efforts of $ufis 
and risAis conversions continued, so that by the end 
of the 9th/i5th century, a majority of the inhabitants 
of Kashmir had embraced Islam. But at the same 
time, Islam itself became diluted with non-Muslim 
usages and practices, and it has retained this charac¬ 
ter to this day. 

History and tradition combine to credit Zayn al- 
'Abidin with the introduction of various arts and 
crafts for which Kashmir has become famous. He 
sent Kashmiris to Iran and Turkistan to learn the 
arts of book-binding, wood-carving and papier-m&ch6, 
and those of making shawls, carpets and paper. He 
also invited craftsmen from these countries to instruct 
his people in various skills. Of all the arts in which 
the Kashmiris achieved excellence, that of book¬ 
binding and paper-making has since the 19th century 
disappeared, but the other crafts are still flourishing 
and provide employment to a large number of people. 

The Hindu rdd/ds had built their temples in stone, 
but the Sultans popularised the constructional use of 
wood. Sikandar’s two buildings which have survived, 
the Khankah-i Mu'alla (Mosque of Shah Hamadhan) 
and the Djami' Masdjid, are constructed in wood. 
Zayn al-'Abidin, on the other hand, built both in 
wood and brick. His mosque of Madani is constructed 
in wood, but the tomb of his mother and the tomb of 
Madani represent the masonry style, and their chief 
feature is the use made of Persian tiles. The chief 
feature of the wooden style of architecture is that the 
pyramidal roof projecting over the whole structure 
is built in three tiers, and is surrounded by an open 
pavilion for the mu’adhdhin, over which rises the 
steeple with its final. 

Under Zayn al-'Abidin, the Shah Mir dynasty 
reached the zenith of its power and glory. But after 
his death, succession disputes, incompetent rulers and 
refractory and intriguing nobles brought about its 
downfall. In consequence, Kashmir was subjected to 
foreign invasions. In Rajab 947/November 1540, 
Mirza Haydar Dughlat, a cousin of Babur, who was in 
Humayun’s service, invaded Kashmir and seized 
power. At first he ruled with ability and justice, but 
later he failed to protect the Kashmiris from the 
high-handedness of the Mughals. Moreover, he banned 
Shi'ism and all Sufi orders, and compelled every 
Muslim to accept the HanafI law school. The result 
was that the Kashmir nobles united against him and 
brought about his defeat and death in Ramadan 958/ 
October 1551. But this did not bring peace to the 
Valley, because a struggle for power began among the 
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nobles belonging to the Raina, Magre and Cak 
families. In the end, the Caks emerged victorious. 
They had migrated from Dardistan in the reign of 
Suhadeva, and were, according to al-BIrunl, of 
Turkish origin. They were converted to Shl'ism by 
Mfr Shams al-Din, a Nurbakhshiyya dervish, who 
visited Kashmir from Persia in 886/1481 and 907/ 
1502. The Caks ruled the Valley from 968/1561 to 
994/1586, when it was conquered by Akbar. 

The Mughals had invaded Kashmir in the reigns 
of Babur and Humayun. Akbar, who claimed Kash¬ 
mir because it had been conquered by MIrza Haydar 
on behalf of Humaviin, had also sent an army to the 
conquest of Kashmir in the summer of 968/1561. 
But it had been defeated by Sultan Ghazi Shah Cak 
(968-70/1561-3). It was not until 993/1585 that Akbar 
found himself sufficiently free to direct his attention 
once again to Kashmir. On 3 Muharram 994/20 De¬ 
cember 1585 he despatched Radja Bhagwan Das to 
invade the valley. The Kashmir forces offered serious 
resistance at the pass of Buliasa. But Sultan Yusuf 
Shah (988-94/1580-6), being weak and indolent and 
convinced that it would be impossible to defeat the 
Mughals, secretly visited the Mughal camp on 3 Rabl‘ 
1 994/14 February 1586 and concluded a treaty with 
Bhagwan Das. By this treaty he was to retain his 
throne, but coins were to be struck and the khufba 
recited in the name of the Emperor. Akbar, however, 
did not honour the treaty, and when Yusuf Shah was 
presented to him he ordered his imprisonment. 

Meanwhile, betrayed by Yusuf Shah, the Kashmir 
nobles set up his son, Ya'kub Shah, on the throne. 
Ya'kub was brave and resourceful, but he was a 
religious fanatic and tried to make Shl'ism the 
state religion. In consequence of Ya'kub’s intolerance, 
a number of Sunni nobles, headed by Shaykh Ya'kiib 
SarfI, proceeded to Akbar and requested him to annex 
Kashmir. Akbar sent a large army, first under Kasim 
Khan and then under Yusuf Iflian Riijwl. Ya'kub 
carried on a valiant struggle, but, betrayed one by 
one by his followers, he finally surrendered towards 
the beginning of Ramadan 996/end of July 1588, 
whilst Akbar had arrived in the Valley in Diumada II 
996/May 1588. 

5. The Mughal Period. Akbar visited Kashmir 
three times. During his first visit, he abolished the 
diizya and corv 4 e and deputed officers to assess land 
revenue. But as the assessment was heavy, the Caks, 
who had not reconciled themselves to Mughal rule, 
caused an abortive rising. Akbar, who arrived in 
Kashmir for the second time in Muharram 1001/ 
October 1592, treated the rebels generously, and 
tried to conciliate the Kashmiris by reducing the 
taxes and by entering into matrimonial alliances with 
the Cak nobles. But in spite of this, the Caks remained 
sullen and rebellious. 

DjahSnglr and his queen Nurdjahan loved Kashmir 
and visited it eight times. They built palaces and laid 
out beautiful gardens at Aiabal, Vernag, Nishat and 
ShalimSr. Twice during Djahangir’s reign the Caks, 
anxious to recover their lost power, took up arms 
but they were crushed. In 1044/1632 Shahdjahan ap¬ 
pointed Zafar Khan governor of Kashmir. Zafar Khan 
laid out gardens and ruled with justice. He secured 
a farmdn from the Emperor, abolishing all oppressive 
taxes, and this was inscribed on a stone-slab and 
fixed on the southern gate of the Djami' Masdjid in 
Srinagar. Kishtwar had been occupied under Diahan- 
gir, and now ?afar Khan conquered Baltistan and 
Ladakh. 

The rule of the Great Mughals, from Akbar to 
Aurangzlb, was, on the whole, just and benevolent. 


Kashmir, at the time of the Mughal conquest, was 
torn by religious strife and feudal rebellions. The 
Mughals gave peace and promoted trade, industry 
and agriculture. Kashmir, however, lost her separate 
identity and became like any other province of the 
Empire. The Kashmiri ruling families of the Caks, 
Magres and Rainas were replaced by a hierarchy of 
Mughal officers who were responsible for the admin¬ 
istration of the country. Moreover, Kashmir, which 
had achieved a high degree of culture under the Sul¬ 
tans, was intellectually impoverished: because of the 
absence of local patronage, poets, painters and 
scholars left the valley and sought employment at 
the Mughal Court. 

6. The Afghans and the Sikhs. Mughal rule after 
the death of Aurangzlb became inefficient and cor¬ 
rupt and failed to maintain law and order. Hence in 
1160/1747, some of the Kashmiri nobles wrote to 
Ahmad Shah Abdali Durrani [i?,u.] inviting him to 
annex Kashmir. He accordingly despatched a large 
force in 1165/1752. The Mughals were defeated and 
Kashmir passed into the hands of the Afghans. The 
Afghan rule was harsh and oppressive, however, and 
the burden of taxation was heavy. The Shl'Is were 
persecuted by the Afghan governors and there were 
constant Shi'i-SunnI riots. 

In 1819 Kashmir was conquered by Randjlt Singh, 
the Sikh ruler of the Pandjab. The Sikh rule, which 
lasted from 1819 to 1846, was also oppressive. The 
famous Djami' mosque of Srinagar was closed to 
public prayers and, in addition, several mosques 
were declared to be the property of the state. The 
slaughter of cows was declared punishable by death. 
Butchers, bakers, boatmen, scavengers and even 
prostitutes were taxed. Heavy taxation of the shawl 
trade led to the decay of this industry. The effect 
of all this was the impoverishment of the people and 
their emigration to the Pandjab and northern India. 

7. The Dogras and Modern Kashmir. Sikh rule 
over Kashmir came to an end after their defeat in 
the First Anglo-Sikh war. By the treaty of Amritsar 
(16 March 1846) the British transferred Kashmir for 
a sum of 75 lakh of rupees to Radja Gulab Singh, 
the Dogra ruler of Djammu. Gulab Singh’s rule was 
better than that of the Sikhs, but no improvement 
took place in the condition of the people. The high 
price of rice, which was made a government monop¬ 
oly, and the high-handedness of officials brought 
great suffering to the people. The Muslims, who 
formed over 90% of the population of Kashmir, had 
to pay a tax for the Dharmarth, a Hindu religious 
trust, established by the Maharadja. They could not 
slaughter cows and some of their mosques continued 
to be in possession of the government. 

Ranblr Singh, who succeeded his father Gulab 
Singh in February 1856, was an able ruler. He tried 
to revive the shawl industry which had been declining. 
He began the construction of the cart road between 
Srinagar and Rawalpindi and built a track between 
the Valley and Djammu. A telegraph and postal 
service was also introduced. However, he made no 
efforts to redress the grievances of the Muslims. 

At the death of Ranblr Singh on 15 September 
1885, his eldest son, Pratap Singh, succeeded him. 
Since Pratap Singh was an imbecile and strong 
government was necessary in view of the threat of a 
Russian invasion of India, he was deprived of all 
authority, and his state was placed in the hands of a 
Council of Regency under the control of the British 
Resident. It was not until March 1921 that Pratap 
Singh was restored to full powers. During this period, 
valuable reforms were introduced under the direction 
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of the Resident. But in one respect they were defi¬ 
cient. The interests of the Muslims were ignored. The 
Muslims, influenced by the pan-Islamic, KhilSfat and 
Non-co-operation movements, had become politically 
conscious and were demanding their rights. In 1924, 
when the Viceroy, Lord Reading, visited Srinagar, 
some members of the Muslim community submitted 
a Memorial demanding the complete abolition of 
corvee, larger representation of Muslims in govern¬ 
ment service, and the restoration of mosques in 
possession of the government. The MahSradja’s 
response to this was to exile the signatories of the 
Memorial and to confiscate their property. This, 
however, only served to increase the discontent 
among the Muslims. On 13 July 1931, open demon¬ 
stration against the despotic rule of Hari Singh, who 
had succeeded his uncle Pratap Singh in 1925, took 
place under the leadership of Shaykh Muhammad 
‘Abd Allah, who from now onwards begins to play a 
dominant role in Kashmir politics. Hari Singh’s 
government replied by floggings, arrests and shootings 
in various parts of the Valley. However, owing to 
the pressure of the Government of India, a Commis¬ 
sion was appointed under the presidentship of B. J. 
Glancy to inquire into the grievances of the Muslims. 
The report of the Commission did not, however, 
satisfy them. In October 1932 the Djammu and 
Kashmir Muslim Conference was set up, and in 
March of the next year it launched a Civil Disobe¬ 
dience Movement, demanding a constitutional 
government. This led the Maharadja to appoint a 
Constitutional Reforms Commission under the 
presidentship of Glancy. But since its recommen¬ 
dations, too, failed to satisfy the Muslims, the agita¬ 
tion against the government continued. 

Meanwhile, Shaykh 'Abd Allah and his close asso¬ 
ciates realized that in order to achieve their goal, 
it was necessary to win over the Hindu and Sikh in¬ 
habitants of Kashmir. So they converted the Muslim 
Conference into the National Conference. But some 
members did not approve of this and decided to keep 
the old organisation alive and drew closer to the 
policy and programme of the All-India Muslim 
League. The National Conference on the other hand, 
subscribed to the aims and aspirations of the Indian 
National Congress. In October 1939 it passed a 
resolution demanding responsible government and in 
May 1946 it launched the “Quit Kashmir Movement” 
under the leadership of Shaykh ‘Abd Allah. The 
Kashmir government arrested 'Abd Allah and his 
colleagues and unleashed a reign of terror. 
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ii. since 1947 

The project of partitioning the Indian Peninsula 
announced on 3rd June 1947 by the British Prime 
Minister affirmed that the ancient princely states 
should be free to choose their future destiny; yet 
on 25th July 1947 Lord Mounbatten, Viceroy and 
Governor-General, advised the princes to ask to be 
joined to India or Pakistan, while taking into con¬ 
sideration the religious distribution of the popula¬ 
tions and the peoples’ wishes. 

With regard to Kashmir, two factors militated in 
favour of annexation to Pakistan: the population 
having a Muslim majority (77% in the census of 1941) 
and the geographical situation of the region. How¬ 
ever, the Maharadja refused to choose, although he 
consented to sign a provisional agreement with the 
Pakistani Government which was to take effect on 
and after 15th August 1947. 

In October 1947, some men of the Pathan tribes 
who had come from Pakistan began to give aid to the 
Muslims who had revolted in the region of Puni 
and approached within a short distance of Srinagar, 
capital of Kashmir. On 26th October, the Maharadja 
requested military aid from India and signed the 
annexation of Kashmir to the Indian Union. The 
Indian Government accepted, while stipulating that 
this accession of Kashmir to India should be ratified 
ultimately by popular consultation. Yet, since 1947, 
this consultation has never taken place. 

The war which followed between India and Pakis¬ 
tan came to an end on 1st January 1949, and, on 17th 
July 1949, agreement was reached on the demarcation 
of the ceasefire line in Kashmir. 

In the part under Indian control, the constituent 
Assembly elected in October 1951 adopted a project 
for a constitution which safeguarded, thanks to the 
ability of Shaykh 'Abd Allah, the autonomy of the 
State of Djammu and Kashmir, but abandoned to 
the central government of Delhi the fields of Defence, 
Foreign Affairs and Communications. On 9th August 
1953, Shaykh 'Abd Allah was arrested and his 
government replaced by that of Bakhshi Ghularo 
Muhammad, who sought to reinforce the links with 
the Indian Union. On 17th November 1956, the As¬ 
sembly adopted the definitive Constitution of the 
State which declared its integration with India. This 
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Constitution, accepted by the central government, 
took effect on 26th January 1957. In October 1963, 
the Indian Government forced the resignation of 
BakhshI Ghulam Muljammad, accused of the mis¬ 
handling of administrative and social affairs. The 
year 1964 was marked by the accession to power 
of G. M. $adik and the freeing of Shaykh ‘Abd Allah. 

In the part of Kashmir under Pakistani control 
(Azad Kashmir), Sardar Muljammad Ibrahim took 
charge of the local government on 24th October 1947; 
he was replaced in May 1950 by Ghulam ‘Abbas, who 
retired at the end of the year 1951 to make way for 
Colonel Shgr Aljmad Khan in June 1952. The latter 
resigned in June 1956. There then succeeded to the 
Presidency of the local government Mir W. Yusuf 
Khan for a very short time; c Abd al-Kay yum from 
1956; Sardar Muljammad Ibrahim from 1957; and K. 
H. Khurshld from 1959. 

Relations between India and Pakistan on the 
subject of Kashmir worsened seriously after an agree¬ 
ment on the delimitation of the frontier between 
Sinkiang and Pakistani Kashmir was signed on 26th 
December 1962 between China and Pakistan. Despite 
a certain dgtente during the year 1964, the situation 
became critical from the beginning of 1965. Incidents 
multiplied in the month of August in the territory 
of Kashmir. On 5th September, the Pakistanis 
crossed the ceasefire line in the direction of the town 
of Djammu and the Indians replied on 6th September 
by launching an attack on Lahore (in the Pakistani 
Pandjab). Hostilities came to an end on 22nd Septem¬ 
ber 1965, the two belligerents accepting the ceasefire 
order imposed by the United Organization. Thanks 
to the repeated efforts of the U.S.S.R., India and 
Pakistan signed on 10th January 1966 the Tashkent 
Agreement which stipulated the withdrawal of troops 
to their positions prior to 5th August 1965 and which 
envisaged negotiations to resolve the differences 
which brought India and Pakistan into opposition 
over Kashmir. Since this date the situation has not 
developed much and the theses of the two contestants 
have not changed. 

In Kashmir under Pakistani control the President 
of the Government of Free Kashmir, ‘Abd al-Hamid 
Khan, promulgated in September 1968 a new consti¬ 
tution fixing the method of electing the head of the 
government and the composition of the council of 
ministers. In Kashmir under Indian control, which 
has become a State of the Indian Union, G. M. Sadik, 
head of the local government was deposed on the 12 th 
December 1971 and was replaced by S. M. Kasim 
in the post of Prime Minister. 

The Indo-Pakistani conflict of December 1971, 
which led to the independence of Bangla Desh, has 
had scarcely any repercussion on the problem of 
Kashmir, although India wishes to take advantage of 
her recent victory and intends to ask Pakistan to 
proceed with some readjustments of the ceasefire line. 
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KASHMlRl is the most important member 
of the Dardic sub-group of Indo-Aryan 
languages, with 2,000,000 speakers in Jammu and 
Kashmir in India and about 250,000 in the adjacent 
region in Pakistan in 1961. While prolonged cultural 
influence from Northern India has brought Kashmiri 
closer than the other Dardic languages to the rest of 
Indo-Aryan, it exhibits many of the characteristic 
phonological features of Dardic resulting from the 
separate development of the group in the Middle 
Indian period. Kashmiri has also developed a complex 
vocalic system, involving vowel-harmony, which has 
made the satisfactory adaptation of the Perso-Arabic 
script difficult. This script is now, however, in stand¬ 
ard use for writing the language, which is officially 
recognized under the Indian constitution. 

There are minor phonetic differences between the 
language of Hindus and that of Muslims, who con¬ 
stitute the majority of Kashmiri speakers; educated 
Muslim speech is distinguished by the preference for 
Arabic and Persian rather than Sanskrit words. 
Muslim Kashmiri literature, less extensive than the 
Hindu in the earlier period, reached its first flowering 
only in the 19th century with adaptations of Persian 
themes: later, the influence of Urdu predominated, 
and is still to be observed in the increasing quantity 
of Kashmiri writing produced since 1947. 
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AL-KA SHSH l. ABU ‘aMR MUHAMMAD B. ‘UMAR 

b. ‘abd al-'azIz, Imami traditionist flourishing 
in the first half of the 4th/ioth century and author 
of one of the basic Imami ridfdl works dealing with 
the reliability of the transmitters from the imams. 
Though his place of origin is not specified in the 
biographical sources, it can safely be identified as 
Kishsh in Transoxania [see kash] since most of the 
informants from whom he transmitted were from this 
or other towns in Transoxania and the neighbouring 
regions. His nisba thus should more properly be read 
al-Kishshl, though traditionally it was later read al- 
Kashshi in accordance with the less correct reading 
of the town’s name as Kashsh. He studied in Samar¬ 
kand under Muljammad b. Mas‘ud al-‘Ayyashi, the 
outstanding Imami scholar and disseminator of 
Imamism in Transoxania in the early 4th/ioth cen¬ 
tury. There is evidence that he visited ‘Irak, since he 
related directly from some western Persian and 
‘Iraki transmitters and some Imami scholars in 
Baghdad transmitted his book from him without an 
intermediary. 

Like his teacher al-‘Ayy 5 shi, al-Kashshi was later 
criticized by Imami scholars for relating on the 
authority of weak (du'afd 1 ) transmitters and of non- 
Shi'ls ( c dmma). His Kitab ma'rifat al-ndtiilin '■an al- 
aHmma al-fddikin, which differs from other early 
ridfdl works in that it fully quotes the biographical 
reports of earlier sources with their chains of trans¬ 
mission, was abridged and expurgated by the Shaykh 
al-fa’ifa Abu Dja'far al-jusl (d. 460/1067). Only 
this abridged version of the book is extant. Along 
with the Kitab al-ridfdl and the Kitab fihrist kutub 
al-shi'a of Shaykh al-Tusi and the Kitab al-ridfdl of 
al-Nadjashi, it is considered one of the four basic 
Imami ridfdl works. 

Bibliography: al-Tusi, Fihrist kutub al-shi'a, 
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(W. Madelung) 

kashtAla. Arabic name for Castile in Spain. 
The first, and not the least problem, is that of the 
original name of the territory called, from the 9th 
century onwards, Castilla. This name appears to be 
derived from Latin castellum, and would have been 
given to the region because of the abundance there 
of fortified places. Arabic al-Kila ‘ would accordingly 
be the expected translation, but many sources 
(Yakut, al-ldrlsl, al-‘Udhri. al-Himyarl, Ibn ‘Irihari. 
al-MaWfarl, etc.) have Kashtala, Kashtlla, or Kasti- 
lya. Above all, al-Razi on several occasions mentions 
enemies min ak$d Banbaluna wa-Alaba via ’ l-Kila ‘ 
wa-ahl Kashtiliya (cf. al-‘UdhrI, Masdlik, who also 
uses al-Kila‘ and Kashtila). This excludes the identi¬ 
fication al-Kila‘/KashtUiya explicit or implicit in 
modern historians (cf. Ldvi-Provenfal, Hist. Esp. 
musulmane, i, 143, 204); hence one must seek another 
etymology, different from the Spanish late Latin 
(which uses predominantly castrum ) and look for an 
Arab-Islamic borrowing. 

One thinks naturally of the Tunisian Kastiliyya 
[q.v.], and it seems that one should follow the opinion 
of J. Oliver-Asin in his En torno a los origenes de 
Castilla, su toponimia en relacidn con los drabes y 
beriberes, Madrid 1974, who cites, with phonetic 
equivalences, the frequency of Arabic and Berber 
toponyms in a region whose ancient centre was called 
Medina Castella. This hypothesis is partly confirmed 
by the frequency of “Ifrikiyan” toponyms in al- 
Andalus, cf. idem, Les Tunisiens en Espagne i tracers 
la toponomie, in Cahiers de Tunisie, xviii (1970), 15- 
20. Hence according to Oliver-Asin, there must have 
been an “African latinisation” of the region, brought 
about by the latin-speaking Berbers of Tunisia (which 
would explain the peculiarities of this “Castilian”, 
different from other Hispanic Roman dialects). 

Al-Razl’s text points to a juxtaposition of al-Kila‘ 
and Kashtiliya under the rule of the Count Feman 
Gonzalez (Fardhiland Gundishalb), which makes 
investigation of the relationship between the two 
toponyms necessary. The first known mention in 
Christian sources is in a Castilian document of the 
Abbot Vitula in 800, in the Mena valley, who speaks 
of the territorio Castelle, whilst the Crimea A Ibeldense 
speaks specifically of Bardulia qui nunc vocatur 
Castella. This is a region which is progressively 
extended, as it becomes organised as an autochtho¬ 
nous unit, on the topographical and juridical margins 
of the kingdom of Oviedo; this has led S. de Mox6, 
l Castilla, principado feudal ?, in if C/M (1970), 229-57, 
to speak of an “autonomous territory”. This situation 
away from the centre of royal power led to its consti¬ 
tution as a “frontier march” and the need for an 
immediate and local authority in the shape of a 
comes or Count (Alava, Mijangos, Oca, Barga, 
Pancorbo, Cellorigo, Castrogeriz, Lara, Cerezo). We 
now have a document drawn up in 852 in territorio 
Castellense which speaks of a Rodericus comite in 
Castelle. Castile had to fight in order to expand. This 
fighting comprised mainly attacks, but also replies to 
expeditions by the Banu Kasi [q.v.] and the Banu 
Dh u ’ 1 -Nun [q.v.], as well as the campaigns of ‘Abd 
al-Raljman III [?.».] in 917, 920 and 924 (San Esteban 
de Gormaz, Mitonia, Valdejunquera). On the other 
hand, the famous ghazwat al-hkandak of 939 was 
repulsed with heavy losses by a coalition of Leonese, 


Castilians and Navarrese. It was at this time that 
Fernin Gonzalez, comes totius Castelle, either carried 
along by a feeling of Castilian autonomy or himself 
provoking it, obtained from the king of Leon the 
right to pass on his country hereditarily to his 
descendants. The campaigns of Ibn Ab! ‘Amir [?.v.] 
ruined the region of Leon and the Catalonian- 
Aragonese region, but largely spared Castile, then in 
revolt against Garci Fernandez, and in vassalage to 
Cordova; this in part explains why, after the fall of 
the ‘Amirids, the initiative passed almost wholly to 
this region. 

This primitive region of Bardulia, Castella Vetula, 
was to pass on not only its dialect of Spanish and some 
of its institutions to the neighbouring regions (above 
all, New Castile), but also an ideology of conquest 
(reflected by the “chansons de geste”) which in the 
end monopolised in effect the war against the His- 
pano-Arabs and imposed a political supremacy which 
involved the extinguishing of the “mudijar” [?.v.] 
tolerance of Aragon. At one and the same time, 
Castile brought about, to its own profit, the unifica¬ 
tion of Spain. 
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banu RASl, one of the important mawdli 
families who figure prominently in the history of al- 
Andalus. Together with the Banu T® w 'l and the 
Tudjlbids [qq.v.], they divided between them effective 
power in the region of Aragon. The history of this 
region only becomes clear when considered in the 
light of the centripetal-centrifugal struggles which are 
a constant feature of Spanish history. The Banu KasI 
followed an opportunistic policy in order to preserve 
their virtual autonomy, but they were at the same 
time relatively faithful to the Umayyads and served 
in a very real fashion as a shield against pressure from 
the Christians of the North in the period of the 
beginning of the Reconquista and from the Carolin- 
gians. Their heyday was thus in the 3rd/9th and 4th/ 
10th centuries. 

According to Ibn Hazm, Diamharat ansdb aW-Arab, 
502, “Kasi was Count of the [Upper] March in the 
time of the Goths. When the Muslims conquered al- 
Andalus, he went to Syria and became a Muslim at 
the hands of al-Walld b. ‘Abd al-Malik, a bond of 
patronage of which he was very proud. This is the 
reason why the Banu Kasi always took the side of 
Mudar in their fights with Yemen. This Kasi gave 
birth to Fortun . . The first really well-known 
member of this family was Musa b. Fortun, who 
vanquished Sa‘Id b. al-Husayn al-An$ari who had 
rebelled against Hisham I in the region of Tortosa 
and Saragossa in 172/788-9. On his death, his widow 
remarried with Ifiigo Arista, the first ruler of Pam¬ 
plona. One can readily discern in the links arising 
from this union a major cause of the intermediary 
role played by Musa b. Musa, kinsman to the Basques, 
who gave himself out as the "third king of Spain” 
(see on him Cl. Sanchez Albornoz, La autiniica ba - 
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taila de Clavijo, in CHE, ix (1948), 96-116, and idem, 
El tercet rey de Espaha, in ibid. , xlix-i (1969), 5-49). 

In ca. 226/840-1, Musa b. Musa, at that time at 
Arnedo (as governor ?) was ill-treated by the waits 
of Saragossa and Tudela (thus according to al- 
'Udhri’s version) and rebelled, capturing the com¬ 
mander Harith b. Bazl‘. An expedition sent by c Abd 
al-Rabman II forced him to submit, but he retained 
Arnedo, and in this peace agreement the amir con¬ 
firmed his half-brother Yannako b. Yanniko (= Ifiigo 
Irliguez) in possession of his lands for a tribute of 700 
dinars per annum; this marks the birth de jure of the 
kingdom of Pamplona. The raids which followed with 
the aim of bringing him to submission were system¬ 
atically directed against his Basque allies, showing 
the importance of their support. In 230/844 Musa 
marched down with his troops as far as Seville in 
order to repulse an invasion of the Northmen. In 
ca. 236/851 he captured Emenon, Count of P6rigord 
and the Duke of Gascony, in what seems to have been 
a “proto-Crusade” and in what was fierce fighting. 
This important victory explains to a considerable 
extent why the succession of Muhammad I in 238/852 
marks a new stage in relations with the central 
government and why Musa became governor of 
Huesca, Tudela and Saragossa. In 242/856 he raided 
the region of Barcelona on the amir's orders and 
conquered Tarrasa. It is at this time that he began to 
style himself “tertium regem in Spania". According 
to the Crinica de Alfonso III, between 243/857 and 
2 45/859 the rebels in Toledo involved Musa’s help, 
and he sent to them his son Lubb as governor. But 
ca. 245/859 he was decisively defeated by Ordofio I 
of Leon and lost the fortress of Albelda which he 
had just built; hence the amir deposed him from the 
governorship of the Upper March in 246/860-1. The 
end of Musa, mortally wounded by his son-in-law 
Azrak b. Mantil, is given in detail by Ibn 
al-Kutiyya. 

For ten years after 248/862-3 the Banu Kasl were 
completely quiescent. Then in 257/870-1 Lubb b. 
Musa b. Musa occupied Saragossa, Tudela and 
Huesca. After his death in 258/872, his brother 
Isma'Il b. Musa seized the town, whilst Fortun b. 
Musa occupied Tudela. The amir Muhammad sent 
several unsuccessful expeditions against him. The 
rebel was captured in 270/883 by Muhammad b. Lubb, 
who then took his place, but who had to sell the 
town in the following year to the Umayyads because 
he was unable to withstand the pressure from the 
Tudjlbids stirred up by the amir. In exchange he 
received the governorship of Arnedo, Tarazone and 
Djarish, and later that of Tudela. He was killed 
whilst besieging Saragossa in 276/890; it has been 
suggested that he was conniving with 'Umar b. 
Hafjun [q.v.], but al-'Udhrl says nothing of this. His 
son Lubb b. Muhammad was governor of Tudela and 
Tarazone and died fighting the Navarrese in 294/907. 
The decay of the Banu Kasl henceforth became 
accentuated. Muhammad b. Lubb occupied I.hrida, 
but was expelled by its inhabitants in 315/927, and 
in 317/929 he was murdered as a result of the ambi¬ 
tions of his brother-in-law Raymond, lord of Pallars. 
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KA$ID [see safir], 

KASlDA. 

1. In Arabic. — Kasida collective hand is the 
name given in Arabic to some poems of a cer¬ 
tain length. It is derived from the root kasada, 
“to aim at”, for the primitive kasida was intended 
to eulogize the tribe of the poet and denigrate the 
opposing tribes. Later it was concerned with the 
eulogy of a personality or a family from whom the 
poet was soliciting help or subsidies. Although the 
funerary elegy (marthiya or ritha 5 ) does not seem to 
have been included originally under the same designa¬ 
tion, the form of the kasida may nevertheless be 
classified in this poetic genre. On the other hand, 
the poetic satire (hidfcP), which, furthermore, does 
not go beyond insult in verse, is often called kasida 
by the ancient poets, even though it does not present 
all the characteristics of the kasida. 

The classical kasida, represented ideally by the 
pre-Islamic or at least archaic poems [see mu'alla- 
kat], collected and perhaps also given their form 
during the first centuries of Islam, has been defined by 
Ibn Kutayba in a famous passage many times 
translated and commented upon (see Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, Introduction au Livre de la poisie et des 
poetes, Paris 1947, xvi-xviii, 13-15. 54-55). an d then 
by the various literary critics who pronounced their 
judgments (particularly Ibn Rashik, see A. Trabulsi, 
La critique poltique des Arabes, Damascus 1955, 
passim). It contains a series of successive develop¬ 
ments whose conventional character implies a tradi¬ 
tion already immemorial. The kasida, which numbers 
at least seven verses, but which generally comprises 
far more, consists essentially of three parts of variable 
length: (1) a prologue in which the poet sheds some 
tears over what was once the camping place of his 
beloved now far off (bukd’ > '■ala ’l-afldl), then des¬ 
cribes the charms of the latter, which he forebears to 
pursue (the nasib [see ohazai.1). (2) The poet’s narra¬ 
tion of his journey ( rahil) to the person to whom the 
poem is addressed. This part of the kasida is a pretext 
for descriptions of the desert and the hero’s mount, 
as well as for lyrical flights of eloquence, for example 
on the insignificance of man. (3) As a general rule, 
this rahil leads without any great transition into the 
central theme, constituted by the panegyric of a tribe, 
a protector or a patron, or in satire of their enemies. 

The Arabic kasida is a very conventional piece of 
verse, with one rhyme, whatever its length, and in 
a uniform metre. Consequently, the charm and 
originality of certain of the themes employed cannot 
prevent boredom and monotony from reigning over 
these never-ending poems. These formal constraints 
were moreover resented by the poets themselves; they 
are without doubt the cause of the fragmentary 
character of many of the pieces, which took a par¬ 
ticularly long time to compose. Tradition reports 
numerous examples of poets paralysed by the tyranny 
of the form. Furthermore, this situation can no doubt 
provide a good explanation for the hesitations with 
regard to the original structure of a given poem: a 
poet could well have recited a kasida on different 
occasions with more or less important variants, 
additions or suppressions. A number of kasidas have 
doubtless never contained all the essential parts of the 
ideal piece, and it is always very unwise to assert that 
such a poem has been lost or truncated on the pretext 
that one knows only a part of the work. Certain 
ancient pieces, nevertheless describable as kasidas, do 
not even contain the essential part, praise or satire. 
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At the end of the 2nd/8th century, the classical 
kasida, while it continued its triumphant reign among 
poets with a classical tendency, on the other hand 
bursts forth among the “modern” poets and gives 
birth to a whole series of autonomous poetic genres, 
which are however already present in embryo form 
in the themes employed by the classical kasida; thus 
the nasib gives birth to the erotico-elegiac genre, 
directly associated with the Bacchic genre; the des¬ 
cription of the desert becomes description of nature 
and gardens; the description of the mount and the 
ride results in the poetry of war or hunting; etc. 

All these genres are represented in independent 
pieces, to which the name of kasida continues often 
to be given, even though incorrectly. The long clas¬ 
sical metres become shorter, and lend themselves 
better to musical adaptation. 

The tripartite form of the kasida survived through 
the agency of the post-classical poets who did not 
always observe it strictly (see notably R. Blachfere, 
Abou (-J'ayyib al-Motanabbi, Paris 1935, passim), 
until the modem period in its neo-classical form. 
The Bedouin or partially sedentarised societies—as 
in Mauritania—still cultivate it with delight. 

The classical or neo-classical kafida can in certain 
cases be a vehicle for information of a historical 
nature. It is always advisable to use it in this respect 
only with the greatest prudence (see further M. Ca¬ 
nard, Les allusions d la guerre byzantine chez A bit 
Tammam et Buhturi, in A. A. Vasiliev, Byzance et 
Us Arabes, i, Brussels 1935, 397-403). 

The collective kasid, designating in the aggregate 
these ample and elaborate pieces, was in ancient 
times opposed to the radfaz [$.«.] which is a rough 
and everyday verse form, in a rudimentary metre of 
constant structure. 

Bibliography: The classical bibliography is 
immense. It is to be found, in an almost exhaustive 
state, in R. Blachfere, HLA, as much in the “gen¬ 
eral references” i, XVIII-XXXIII, as at the end 
of the chapters or paragraphs dedicated to archaic 
poetry; see especially i, 82-186, ii, 243-453, iii, 455- 
716. See also, ‘Arup, Ghazal. Hidja, §gi c R. 
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zur Poetik der altarabischen Qayide, Wiesbaden 
1971; J. E. Bencheikh, La criation poitique a 
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(F. Krenkow-[G. Lecomte]) 

2. In Persian. — The Persian kasida is a lyric 
poem, most frequently panegyric, which appears in 
this form in the earliest Persian poetry (G. Lazard, 
Les premiers poitcs persans, i, Paris 1964, 12). 
Later theorists of this poetry codified its forms with 
undeviating constancy. In their view, the kasida is 
one of the realisations of the rules they imposed on 
poetry, which, according to Na$Ir al-DIn al-TOsI 
(Mi’-yar al-ashfar, written in 649/1251, ed. Tehran 
1942, fafl 1 of the introd.), consists of metre and 
rhyme, which provided him with the sections of his 
treatise. His predecessor Shams-i Kays ( al-Mu c dfam 
ft ma ( a , ir osA'ar at-’-adfam, completed after 630/1232, 
ed. Tehran i960, 196) even insisted: “even if the 
discourse has a metre, if it is not in rhyme it is 
not poetry”. The first theorists whose work is extant 
(al-RaduyJnl, Tardfuman al-baldgha, w-itten in the 
5th/nth century, Istanbul 1949; Ra.hld al-DIn 


Watwa{, IfadaHk al-siltr ft dakaHti al-shpr, written 
in the 6th/i2th century, Tehran 1961; for the others, 
see KazwinI, intro, to the Mu'-dfam of Shams-i Rays, 
11) were still rhetoricians, and their writings reveal 
the essential norms imposed on the Persian panegyric 
lyric. More than a mere knowledge of rhyme, prosody 
and rhetoric were needed for the composition of a 
kasida-. the author had to be well-versed in the 
learning of his day so that he could make timely use 
of it and had to possess, above all, what Ni?Jml 
c Aru<jI called badiha, the ability to improvise (Cahar 
makdla, written in the mid-6th/i2th century, Tehran 
1963, 48), which was worth a fortune to many of the 
poets at court. The golden age of the kasida was also 
the great era of poetic theory, so much so that each 
found in the other its main field of activity. The 
theoretical works produced after the 7th/i3th century, 
which are still best known in the West through 
translations (by Blochmann, Garcin de Tassy, 
Gladwin and Ruckert), have little to teach us about 
the kasida. 

The theorists of Persian poetry borrowed their 
terminology from Arabic, but none, at least of those 
whose work has been cited, ever omitted to point 
out the difference between the two types of poetry of 
which they were aware. The ’■arid, that is the ending 
of the first hemistich ( misrd e ) of the first distich 
(bayt) of the kasida, had to supply the one single 
rhyme for the whole poem. The rhyme was repeated 
in each darb, the final part of the second hemistich 
of each distich, according to complex rules. No study 
has yet been made of these rules, but fortunately 
we do have P. N. Khanlari’s basic study of Persian 
metre (Wazn-i shi c r-i fdrsi, Tehran 1969). Quantita¬ 
tively, a poem cannot be a kasida unless the number 
of its distichs exceeds 15 and does not exceed 30. 
As a general rule, the poet must ensure that the 
meaning of each bayt is independent of its neigh¬ 
bours; in Persian poetry, tadmin [q.v.] is an error 
unless it is dictated by a rhetorical figure. The kasida 
comprises three parts; The first, the exordium, must 
command attention by touching the hearts of the 
listeners, an effect which is often achieved by a 
ghazal, a courtly song, either by describing the beauty 
of the beloved and the state of the lover (nasib), or 
through the amorous poet making his listeners share 
in his condition ( tashbib ); by the time of Shams-i 
Rays, these distinctions no longer existed, as he 
himself remarks (Mu^dfam, 413), because of the 
wealth of the subjects treated in the exordium: 
mainly love, nature and wine. The kasida is first and 
foremost a poem composed for a princely festival, 
especially the spring festival (nawriiz) and the 
autumn one (mihrigan) ; it can also be a poem on the 
occasion of a funeral, a victory or an earthquake, the 
themes being adapted according to the circumstances. 
The madft, eulogy for a prince or protector, is the 
central portion of the kasida-, put into a sensitive 
frame of mind by the exordium (tashbib), the listener 
will be carried away by the poet’s skill; all that is 
required is a degree of rhythm in the eulogy, a strong 
effect of balagha (a wealth of meaning in a few words) 
but an uncontentious one, and the transport of the 
soul out of its ordinary element (cf. Cahar makdla, 42). 
After the eulogy comes the petition: the poet must 
know how to "wrap up” his request, says al-Raduyanl 
(op. cit ., 128), stirring the person being praised to 
reward him by the charm of his poem and the renown 
it engenders. Three bayts require particular care: 
the first (mafia 1 ), because it opens the poem and 
signals ail the areas of expression; the transitional 
bayt (makhlas) between tashbib and madft, which must 
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skilfully introduce the name of the person being 
eulogised; and the last bayt (makta c ), which must be 
of a quality that redeems any mediocrities in the 
work. 

Among the variations in the kasida and its com¬ 
ponents with which have emerged through the ages 
two types of poem that appeared very early on are 
especially significant: the tardfi c , a kasida (cf. M u c - 
dfam, 400) written in a single metre composed of parts 
which each have their own rhyme and are separated 
by a distich (tardji c band) that often serves as a 
refrain; and the musammaf, a kasida (cf. Tardiuman, 
104-5) made up of rhyming figures. 

From the outset, the kasida was connected with 
courtly life in Iran, where it perpetuated poems 
recited in honour of the Sasanid kings, and it had al¬ 
most as many schools as there were important 
dynasties, at any rate until the arrival of the Mongols. 
This latter precipitated a group of phenomena which 
had begun earlier, principally the breaking up of the 
“feudal” system and a liberalisation of city life and 
the extension of the religious way of life and expres¬ 
sion to differing sectors of society. The kasida was in 
turn philosophic, mystic, meditative, then hymnodic 
under the Safawids, and panegyric once more when 
it returned to the ancient style under the Kadjars. 
In fact, it ceded to the ghazal [q.v.] its privileged place 
in Persian lyric poetry. 

The Persian kasida, a homogenous phenomenon of 
a great culture, is a largely unexplored field open 
to the modern study of mediaeval poetry. Its authors 
were acutely aware that the poetic ethos was em¬ 
bodied in form (in the sense employed by P. Zum- 
thor); regardless of its later destiny, the kasida made 
a definitive mark on Persian poetry. 

Bibliography. Apart from works cited in the 
article, M. Bahar, TaMkh-i tatawurur-i shi’-r-i fdrsi, 
Tehran 1956; A. Bausani, Storia della lelleratura 
persiana, Milan i960, 298-9, 307-526; C.-H. de 
Fouch6cour, La description de la nature dans la 
poisie lyrique persane au XI* s., Paris 1969; R. Levy, 
A n introduction to Persian literature. New York 1969, 
27-33; B. Reinert, Ifdqani als Dichter, Berlin 1972; 
J. Rypka, History of Iranian literature, Dordrecht 
1968, 94-5, 913; Dh. Safa. Gandi-i sukhan, i, Tehran 
1961, intro. 45-59. (C.-H. de Fouch£cour) 

3. In Turkish. — It was under the influence 
of classical Iranian literature that the Muslim Turks 
adopted and developed the kasida, a verse form 
very different from their own traditional poetry. The 
Turkish kasida has the same rhyme scheme and metric 
patterns as the kasida in Arabic and Persian and at 
first appears very similar, though in fact, a study 
of the subject matter, the nasibs, and the organisa¬ 
tion of the poems shows that there are considerable 
differences. At first the Turks tended to use the 
mathnawi and quatrain (kif'a) which, to some extent, 
resembles their own older verse forms, rather than 
the kaqida and ghazal. The fact that the earliest verse 
works in Islamic Turkish literature, such as Kutadgu 
bilig, c Alabat al-hakd : ik or Diwan-i hikmat, are 
written in the mathnawi and kif-a forms, supports 
this view. 

Variation in the form and nature of the kasida 
were inevitably the reflection of the geographical, 
social, economic and cultural differences between the 
Arab, Iranian and Turkish worlds. It is easy to see 
these differences in the first and best-known section 
of the kasida, the nasib or the tasbib. In this opening 
section, the Arabs usually chose love themes or 
descriptions of desert life, while the Persians and 
above all, the Turks tended to rhapsodise on the 


beauties ot their native lands or to describe geograph¬ 
ical phenomena or social events. 

Theoretically, a complete Turkish kasida should 
contain six sections: nasib, taghazzul, girizgdh, 
madhtiyya, fakhriyya and du'-aP. The nasib is the 
kasida’s longest section, and the subject which it 
describes often gives its name to the whole poem. A 
great variety of subjects is possible: religious fervour, 
love, nature, wise or moralising thoughts, buildings, 
war or peace, descriptions of towns, holy days and 
festivals, mourning or rejoicing. If a kasida has a 
section embracing subjects more often found in 
ghazals, such as love or wine, then this section is called 
taghazzul. The passage marking the transition from 
the nasib to the main part of the kasida consists of 
one or more couplets and is called giriz or girizgdh. 

The couplets known as the eulogy or madfiiyya 
comprise the central part of the kasida, and it is 
here that the poet praises the person to whom the 
kasida is addressed. The recipients of kastdas were 
usually men who held high office in the state, such 
as sultans, viziers or shaykh al-islams or they might 
be palace officers, men of religion or men of wealth. 
This section is always fairly long, and usually com¬ 
prises the real reason for writing the poem. In cases 
where the poet hopes to ingratiate himself with in¬ 
fluential people and receive in return favours or 
office, then the exaggerated praise usually exceeds 
reasonable bounds and detracts from the sincerity of 
the works. The fakhriyya is the last but one section of 
the kasida where the poet praises himself; and in 
the final section, the dw c a\ the poet implores God 
for the prosperity of the Sultan or person to whom 
the kasida is addressed, and expresses his thanks for 
the completion of the work. 

However, Turkish kasidas do not invariably con¬ 
tain all these sections. Very often, one or more are 
left out, the most frequent omissions being the 
taghazzul, fakhriyya and du'-d? sections. For example, 
the greatest Turkish kasida writer, Nef c i of Erzurum 
([q.v. ], 979/1572 ?-io44/i635) wrote some kastdas 
which contain all these sections, and so did FighSnl 
of Trabzon ([q.v.'], 920/1505 7-937/1532) and Nedlm 
of Istanbul (1092/1681-1142/1730). Nevertheless, the 
diwdns of these and many other poets contain kastdas 
with no taghazzul or fakhriyya and some even with 
no nasib. The subject and arrangement of the Turkish 
kasida has thus varied according to the poet, the era, 
the place, and the social conditions. 

In Turkish, as in Arabic and Persian kasidas, 
the first couplet is musarral, that is, the first two 
hemistiches are rhymed. Thereafter, the second 
hemistich in each couplet rhymes with the first 
couplet. The first couplet is called the mafia c and the 
one towards the end where the poet reveals his pen- 
name ( makhlas ) is called the tadf bayt. Turkish also 
adopted the term bayt al-kasid for the couplet con¬ 
sidered the finest in the poem. The usual length of a 
Turkish kasida is between 15 and 99 couplets, but In 
fact, some longer ones exist. 

Kasidas may take their name from the general 
subject matter. One inspired by the unity and exist¬ 
ence of God and describing His qualities and acts is 
called taw/tid, while a supplication and prayer to 
God is called munddfat. NaH is the name for a kasida 
praising and expressing devotion to the Prophet 
Muljammad. A kasida in praise of a great man 
describing his virtues and achievements is called 
madftiyya, while a satirical kasida attacking an enemy 
or someone of whom the poet disapproves is called 
hidfwiyya. Also, it is common in classical Turkish 
literature to name the kasida after the subject of the 
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nasib. Hence kasidas describing spring, summer, 
autumn or winter are called bahariyya, fayfiyya (or 
tammiiziyya), khazamiyya and shitaHyya respectively. 
If the nasib describes a festival or New Year’s Day, 
then the kasida is called bayramiyya (or Hdiyya) or 
nawruziyya. A Ramadan kasida is a Ramaddniyya; 
kasidas commemorating a royal accession, circumci¬ 
sion or wedding, or a death are dfulusiyya, suriyya 
and marthiyya. Kasidas can also take their name from 
the letter of the rhyme or from the word repeated 
after each rhyme ( radif ). If, for example, the rhyme 
letter is lam, tnim or ra?, then the kafida is a lamiyya, 
mimiyya or raHyya. Similarly, if the kafida has a 
radif such as fu, siinbiil or kerem, then it would be 
named accordingly. Some kasidas describe particular 
cities which then gave their name to the poem, such 
as the Edirne, Istanbul or Baghdad kasidas. Others 
describe things, places or events such as appointments 
or removals from office, and hence one finds the Nile 
kasida, the Polish Campaign kasida, kasida on the 
return from the German Campaign, kasida on the 
building of the mosque or pavilion, the halwa-party 
kasida, congratulatory kasidas (tabrikiyya), appoint¬ 
ment kasidas (tawdiHya) or dismissal kasidas Ifaz- 
liyya). Even after the Tanzlmat, kasidas continued 
to be written in accordance with modern thoughts 
and feelings, cf. Namlk Kemal’s [<7.11.] Freedom kasida. 

Kasida writing in Turkish began to develop in 
the 7th/i3th century with DehhanI and in the 8th/ 
14th with AbmadI, Ahmad-i Da‘l and Shaykhl. In the 
gth/isth century, with such poets as Ahmad Pasha, 
Mihrl Khatun, Nedjati and Meslhl, it became a widely 
accepted and popular form. In the ioth/i6th century, 
the golden age of classical Turkish verse, it reached 
a high level of accomplishment through the efforts 
of such poets as RevanI, Lami‘ 1 , FighanI, HayretT, 
Dhatl, Khavall. Fudflll, Fevrl, Nev'I and B&kl. But 
the greatest Turkish kasida writer, Nef'i, lived in 
the following century. The other famous Iith/i7th 
century poets—Ways!, ‘Azml-zade, Haletl, 'Ata'T, 
SabrI, Na’ill, Neshatl and Nabi—never reached the 
same standard as Nef'i, but nevertheless show great 
maturity in technique and in handling of the subject 
matter. In the I2th/i8th century, the kafida partly 
managed to retain its old status, thanks to the poetic 
genius of Nedlm at the beginning and Shaykh Ghalib 
at the end of the century, but in general it lost its 
old artistry, scope of subject matter and novelty of 
expression. Poets like Thabit, Na?Im, Sami, Sayyid 
Wehbl and Haml-yi AmidI kept the form alive, but 
the kasida was by this time becoming outmoded; it 
was a form tied to a single rhyme and could hardly 
help being repetitious. In these circumstances it could 
only die out. 

However, the generation following the Tan?Imat 
(122/1839) continued to express the new thought in 
this form. Shinasi ([?.».], 1239-1288/1824-1871), Diya 
Pasha ([?.».], 1240-1297/1825-1880) and Namlk Kemal 
all occasionally wrote kasidas. Today the form has 
disappeared; modern social and cultural conditions 
are hardly favourable. 
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4. In Urdu. — In Urdu poetry, it is the ghazal that 
takes pride of place, both quantitatively and quali¬ 
tatively, and the kasida is less important. It is the 
generally accepted view that only two Urdu poets, 
Sawda and Dhawk [qq.v.], composed kasidas of a 
standard comparable with that achieved in Persian 
by Anwarl and Khakanifgg.;i.l. Most Urdu kasidas are, 
formally speaking, encomia addressed by the poet to 
his actual or intended patron; in this aspect, they are 
designed above all else to display both his virtuosity 
in the craft of poetry and the range of his learning. 
A more lasting value derives from the fact that the 
form also offers the poet scope for the extended 
expression of his feelings on any poetic theme that 
inspires him; and some kasidas are definable as such 
only in terms of form (length and rhyme-scheme). 
Thus one of Sawda’s most famous poems in kafida 
form is a shahrashub, a bitter and indignant com¬ 
mentary on the political, social, economic, cultural 
and spiritual degeneration of society in the Mughal 
Empire of his day. Ghalib [q.v.] who, however, wrote 
most of his kasidas in Persian and only a few in Urdu, 
in general dispenses with the praise of his patron in a 
few lines, and devotes the bulk of the kasida to the 
elaboration of his views on life and love and poetry. 

(R. Russell) 

KASIM, the name of several Ottoman princes. 

1. kasim, son of the second ruler of the Ottoman 
dynasty, OrkhSn. All that is known of him is that he 
died in 748/1347. 

2. kAsim Celebi or Kasim Yusuf, one of the 
seven sons of Bayezid I, b. 792/1390. Since he was 
too young to take part in the battle of Ankara (1402), 
he remained at Bursa. After the defeat and capture 
of his father there began a struggle for power amongst 
his elder sons, Sulayman, c Isa, Muhammad and then 
Musa. When Sulayman retreated towards the Otto¬ 
man territories in the Balkans, he passed through 
Bursa and took with him K 5 sim and his sister Fatima. 
Shortly afterwards Kasim was sent as a hostage to 
the Byzantine emperor Manuel II and remained at 
Constantinople till his death in 820/1417. According 
to certain traditions, he was buried in the church of 
the monastery of St. John of Studion (which became 
the Imrahor Djami c after the Ottoman conquest). 

3. gAsiM, son of Sultan Mehemmed I, died in 
809/1406 at the age of one or two years only. 

4. kasim, son of prince Ahmad and grandson of 
Bayezid II. Bom ca. 906/1501, died in 924/1518. 
Soon after his accession, in March 1512, Selim I put 
to death his brothers, but met the resistance of two 
of his nephews, MurAd and Kasim, sons of Ahmad. 
They speedily fled abroad, Murad to the Persian ruler 
Shah Isma'Il I (he may have been one of the causes 
behind Selim I’s Persian campaign; he escaped from 
him after the battle of Caldiran, and died in 1517, 
possibly poisoned or possibly murdered; certain 
accounts further identify him with the Ottoman 
pretender who suddenly appeared at Amasya in 1519). 
Kasim (whom Von Hammer calls ‘Ala’ al-DIn and 
whom he makes die of the plague soon after his arrival 
in Cairo) fled to Egypt and the Mamluk sultan; after 
the conquest of Egypt, Selim tried to seize Kasim, 
and although he succeeded temporarily in eluding the 
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Ottoman sultan, he was captured in January 1518 
and immediately killed. 

5. kasim, one of the nine sons of Sultan Ahmad I, 
bom in 1022/1613 of the same mother as Sultans 
Murad IV and Ibrahim I, the famous Kosem Mah- 
peyker; he lived in confinement within the Palace till 
his death. Murad IV, afraid of the possibility of his 
brothers’ seizing power or being raised to the throne 
in a revolt, had them all killed successively, with the 
exception of Ibrahim; Kasim was executed on 2nd 
Shawwal I047/I7th February 1638. 
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I’Empire Ottoman , tr. Dochez, Paris 1844, bk. viii, 
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(R. Mantran) 

al-KA§IM, a district in northern Nadjd 
in the central part of the kingdom of Saudi Arabia. 
Lying west of the northern end of the long scarp of 
Juwayk [q.v.], the district is intersected by the lower 
reaches of Wadi ’ 1 -Rumah [q.v.] shortly before that 
great watercourse loses itself in the eastern sands. 

In classical Arabic the term kasim (nom. unit.: 
ka$ima) is applied to sandy areas where the ghada 
bush abounds. This description fits the district, which 
has large masses of sand to the north (‘Irk al-Ma?hiir), 
the east (Nafud al-Thuwayrat), and the south (Nafud 
al-Sirr), all of which curve round the contour of the 
Arabian Shield [see djazirat al-‘arab, ii]. The 
district also contains smaller stretches of sand running 
contrary to the Shield’s contour, such as Nafud al- 
Ghamis, which trends from west to east. 

The twin cities of Burayda (the present capital) 
and ‘Unayza [qq.v.] form the heart of al-Kasim. Far¬ 
ther up Wadi T-Rumah is al-Rass, the main outpost 
of the district on the side towards al-Hidiaz. North 
of al-Rass are al-Khabra’, al-Bukayriyya with its 
neighbour al-Hilaliyya (both originally colonies of the 
tribe of Subay 1 ), al-'Uyfin (‘Uyun al-Djiwa’) and 
Kusayba’. Along the eastern edge of al-Kasim in a 
line from north to south are the oasis settlements 
of Aba ’ 1 -Dud, al-Tannuma and c Ayn Ibn Fuhayd, 
which, along with other places, are known collectively 
as al-Asyab (“the Plains”). This line is continued 
farther south by al-Shamasiyya, al-‘Awsadjiyya (or 
al-‘Awshaziyya) and al-Midhnab. 

Among the districts of Nadjd, al-Kasim stands 
out for the relative richness of its natural and human 
resources. When stockraising was one of the principal 
occupations of Arabia, al- Kasim was known abroad 
for the fine quality of the horses brought to market 
there by the nomad breeders. The Kusman (pi. of 
Kasiml) are a talented and industrious people whose 
trading branches as far away as Egypt and India 
made them for a long time the most cosmopolitan of 
the inhabitants of Nadjd (on the caravaneers of al- 
Kasim, see ‘ukayl). 

References in the Arab geographers and the old 
poets indicate that the district has borne the name 
of al-Kasim since pre-Islamic times. The inhabitants 
supported Khalid b. al-Walld as Islam established 
its ascendancy in central Arabia. Among the tribes 
once roaming there were ‘Abs of Ghatafan, Banu Asad 
and Tamlm [qq.v.]. Of these, only Tamim is still 
present in force, the others having been succeeded 
by members, sometimes settled, of Subay c , Mutayr, 
Herb, Bant Kh adlr. etc. 

In the 5th/nth century Darim of al-Rass built up 


a state including other parts of Nadjd as well, but 
its decline was fairly rapid after his death. No authen¬ 
tic records attest to the founding of any of the main 
towns now existing before the ioth/i6th century. The 
district was preoccupied with local affairs and petty 
conflicts until IZ82/1768-9, when Al Su'ud of al- 
Dir'iyya in al-‘Arid [?.«.] to the south, bent on 
securing the adherence of the rest of Arabia to the 
doctrines proclaimed by Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab [?.v.] by force of arms if necessary, dis¬ 
patched the first expedition into al-Kasim. Many of 
the K u $man enthusiastically accepted Ibn 'Abd al- 
Wahhab’s interpretation of Islam, but others stub¬ 
bornly clung to their ingrained beliefs and practices. 
A leading figure in the ultimate winning over of al- 
Kasim to the unitarianism ( al-da'wa ila ’ l-tawhid ) of 
Ibn 'Abd al-Wahhab was Hudjaylan b. Hamad of the 
‘Anakir of Tamim, governor of Burayda for Al Su'ud 
from the late T2th/i8th century until the invasion of 
Nadjd by Ibrahim Pasha of Egypt. On his way back 
home in r234/i8i8 Ibrahim took Hudjaylan to 
Medina, where he died an octogenarian. 

After the destruction of Al Su'ud’s capital al- 
Dir'iyya [q.v.] by Ibrahim’s forces, its place was 
taken by al-Riyad [q.v.]. For nearly a century after¬ 
wards al-Kasim, as the key intermediate district, 
was the bone of contention between Al Su'ud of al- 
Riyad and the new rival power of Al Rashid with its 
base at Ha’il in Djabal Shammar [q.v.] northwest of 
al-Kasim. Whichever side held al-Kasim tended to 
dominate the other side, and the tide of battle kept 
flowing back and forth. Internal dissensions in al- 
Kasim, particularly between Burayda and 'Unayza 
as well as between contending aspirants to political 
control in both cities, prevented the district, despite 
its resources, from effectively resisting for long the 
hegemony of one or the other of the opposing houses. 
The issue between the two protagonists was finally 
decided in the early i4th/2oth century with the defeat 
of Al Rashid in al-Kasim by 'Abd al-'Aziz Al Su'ud, 
even though Al Rashid then had the support of 
regular Ottoman troops. 

In recent times many of the Kusman, above all 
the people of Burayda, have been among the most 
devout and energetic proponents of Ibn 'Abd al- 
Wahhab’s unitarianism. Great progress in communi¬ 
cations, education and other fields has, however, 
somewhat tempered the severity of the puritanical 
spirit of the Kusman. 
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KASIM b. ASBAGH B. MUHAMMAD B. YUSUF 
B. NASIH B. ‘aTA 5 AL-BAYYANl, ABU MUHAMMAD, 

famous traditionist, philologist, historian 
and genealogist, rnawla of the Spanish Umayyads, 
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who was born at Baena (Bayyana) in the kiIra of 
Cordova in 244/859 or 247/862 and died in the capital 
in 340/951-2. At Cordova, he was the pupil of Muham¬ 
mad b. Wa 44 ab, al-Khushanl and other noted 
scholars. In 274/887, he made an extended trip to the 
Orient, and in Mecca, Baghdad, Egypt, Kayrawan 
and other cities acquired an education in tradition, 
the Kur’anic sciences, poetry and history from the 
various renowned specialists in these subjects; 
amongst his masters were a son of Ahmad b. Kanbal, 
Tha‘lab, al-Mubarrad and Bakr b. Muhammad al- 
Tahartl. He acquired also a knowledge of the numer¬ 
ous works of Ibn Kutayba. On his return to Spain, 
people flocked to him from all parts to hear his 
instruction; ‘Abd al-Rahman III and his son al- 
Hakam were amongst his numerous pupils. 

Kasim b. A$bagh introduced into Spain the works 
of Ibn Kutayba and other adab works, including the 
Ma'-drif, the Adab al-kuttab, which was highly re¬ 
garded and much commented upon, as well as the 
Gharib al-Kur'an and Mushkil al-Kur'dn. For his 
part, he wrote a musawwaf based on the Sunan of 
Abu DJwud and following the plan ( abwab) of Ibn al- 
Djarud’s al-Muntakd, and an abridgement of this last 
called al-Muditand, dedicated to al-Hakam and con¬ 
taining 2,490 traditions divided into 6 volumes. He 
also wrote a fine work on genealogies, one on the 
honorific titles of the Umayyads, Kuraysh and 
Kinana, a Kitabfi'l-ndsikh wa’l-mansiikh, and another 
work on the rare ftadiths of Malik b. Anas not found in 
the Muwafia *; but none of these seem to have sur¬ 
vived. Accordingly, the most important of Kasim b. 
Ajbagh’s works is for us his translation of Orosius’s 
Historiarum libri septem adversus paganos, which he 
did in collaboration with a Mozarab; this work, of 
both historical and geographical interest, was of 
immense importance in the development of geo¬ 
graphical literature in al-Andalus, and Ahmad al- 
RazI, Kasim b. Asbagh’s disciple, utilised it to a 
considerable extent. 
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al-KASIM b. ‘ISA b. idrIs, abu dulaf, Arab 
military commander, poet and musician, d. 
at Baghdad between 225/840 and 228/843. His tribe 
of the ‘Idjl was part of the great confederation of the 
Bakr b. Wahl and of the Rabl'a group. The fortunes 
of the family seem to have been linked to the spread 
of the ‘AbbSsid propaganda by an accident of birth, 
in that Abu Muslim [q.v.], the future daH for the 
dynasty, first saw the light in the house of ‘Isa b. 
Ma'kil, brother of Idris, the grandfather of Abu Dulaf. 

This family settled at Karadj [g.v.], near to Niha- 
wand, where it possessed vast estates. Abu Dulaf’s 
father began to construct the palaces and fortresses 
of a compact ‘Icjill fief, of which Abu Dulaf himself 
was to be the brilliant representative at the caliphal 
court in Baghdad. However, we know comparatively 
little about his military career. On 15 DjumSda II 


195/15 March 811 he commanded, on the orders of 
the caliph al-Amln, the right wing of .the army led 
by ‘All b. ‘Isk against Tahir b. al-Husayn; but this 
army dispersed without fighting when its commander 
was killed in an assassination incident. This participa¬ 
tion clearly affected adversely Abu Dulaf’s interests. 
When al-Ma’mun became caliph, he gave orders for 
measures against him; later, he reproached him for 
allowing panegyrics considered semi-blasphemous to 
be addressed to himself by the poet ‘All b. Diabala 
al-‘Akawwak [g.v.], who was executed. This hostility 
had at least one further motive behind it; the ‘Idjll 
chief was a fervent partisan of the ‘Alids. At a time 
when the regime was taking up an attitude well away 
from the Shl'i ideology, it was obviously disturbed 
about the existence of a vassal firmly installed in a 
difficult region. 

Abu Dulaf is then found as governor of Damascus 
for al-Mu‘tajim. He led against Babak a contingent 
of volunteers raised from his dependents. He was 
part of the group of Arab chiefs whom the Iranian 
general al-Afshin attempted to eliminate in order to 
gain an ascendancy over the caliph and to retain 
power. On this occasion, the caliph’s attitude was 
extremely ambiguous; he gave his agreement to al- 
Afshin, but at the same time warned Ibn Abi Du’ad 
about what was afoot, and the chief kadi, who was 
allied on the maternal side with the ‘Idjl, intervened 
in a decisive fashion. 

Abu Dulaf has left behind the reputation of being 
a warm, intelligent and extremely generous person¬ 
ality. Himself a litterateur, musician and poet, he 
managed to form around himself an important circle 
of scholars and artists. From amongst his own poetry, 
there is extant only a small number of short poems 
written in a simple but powerful language, and in his 
fakhr poems, in a style with elements of nobility and 
strong martial touches. He was also the author of 
works on hunting, military and political themes, 
none of which have survived. 

Abu Dulaf was a much-sought after Maecenas, and 
he entrusted the presidency over his salon to his 
brother Ma'kil, himself a poet and impassioned 
music-lover, a man of great refinement and sensibili¬ 
ty. He brought into his elder brother’s circle ‘All b. 
Djabala and Bakr b. al-Nattab, and he secured 
invitations for Abu Tammam and Di‘bil and for 
such celebrated singers as Mukharik. Many other 
poets and artists of lesser fame also found a welcome 
in Djibal and a congenial environment, e.g. Diu‘avfi- 
rin al-Muwaswas, the powerful satirist Mansur b. 
Badhan al-Ijbahanl and Muhammad b. Wuhayb. An 
examination of this list confirms the fact that mem¬ 
bership of this circle revolved round either tribal 
alliances or adhesion to Shl‘ism. For these profes¬ 
sional poets, the attraction of largesses was multiplied 
here by an assurance of finding with a powerful 
patron a mind occupied with common sympathies 
and feelings. 

The historical sources record several descendants of 
Abu Dulaf. His grandson Bakr b. ‘Abd al-‘AzIz tried 
to recover the principality of his forefathers, but was 
put to flight and then poisoned in 285/898 during the 
caliphate of al-Mu‘tadid; Abu ’ 1 -Kasim Hibat Allah 
b. ‘All was vizier to the Imam al-Ka’im bi-amr Allah; 
Hibat Allah’s brother Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn b. 
‘All was chief Ifadi of Baghdad; and his son Abu Na§r 
‘AH b. Hibat Allah, known under the name of Ibn 
Makula, was a learned traditionist and author of 
highly-esteemed works. 
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RASIM (qassem), ‘ABD al-KAR1M (1914-63). 
‘Ira(ti officer and dictator, born in Baghdad of 
poor parents. His father was a Sunni Arab and his 
mother possibly of Fayli (Shi‘ 1 -Kurdish) descent; 
he himself claimed to be purely Arab. After working 
as a teacher Kasim entered military college and 
was commissioned in 1934. By 1955 he was a briga¬ 
dier. Early in the 1950s he set up one of the cells 
then proliferating in the army in clandestine opposi¬ 
tion to the Western-orientated monarchy, and in j 
perhaps half-conscious imitation of the Egyptian 
example. By dint of his shrewdness, his gift for ! 
dissimulation and, most important, his independent j 
operational command (of a brigade group near I 
Baghdad) he became chairman of the Free Officers 
Central Committee in about 1956—though he never j 
reached anything like the position of ‘Abd al-Na$ir 
at a comparable stage of his career. An army move¬ 
ment ordered in support of Jordan gave Rasim his 
chance. In the night of 13-14 July 1958 a brigade 
taken over by Kasim’s prot6g6 ‘Abd al-Salam ‘Arif 
occupied the capital almost without opposition. King 
Faysal II, the crown prince ‘Abd al-Ilah and, a day 
later, Nurl al-Sa‘Id were killed and the republic 
proclaimed. Immediately afterwards a “Republican 
Decree” declared R&sim commander-in-chief, prime 
minister and acting minister of defence, with ‘Arif 
as his deputy and minister of the interior. The cabinet 
was mainly civilian and represented most shades of 
political opinion—proof of the initial popularity of 
the revolution. From then and until his murder 
Kasim was virtual dictator, though a provisional 
constitution was promulgated within a fortnight of 
the revolution. 

Kasim’s one fixed political principle was his 
jealous regard for the independence of ‘Irak, vis-A- 
vis Arab unity. In the summer of 1958 this meant 
disappointing an important sector of ‘Iraljl opinion 
headed by his own deputy, as well as deeply offending 
'Abd al-Na$ir then at the peak of his career. By 
August the fronts were clear; by the end of September 
‘Arif had been ousted from all his posts (and was 
under suspended death sentence three months later). 
Further escalation of Arab nationalist resentment led 
in March 1959 to a revolt led by the commander of 
Mosul garrison, Brigadier ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Shaw- 
waf. Rasim rode the storm, chiefly through a working 
alliance with the Communists who, on the Syrian 
precedent, stood to lose all through the absorption of 
‘Irak into the United Arab Republic. With the revolt 
crushed, and the nationalist menace temporarily sup¬ 
pressed, Communist ambitions became a threat to 


Kasim’s rule. In the following confrontation Kasim 
proved infinitely superior to the Communists in 
determination and tactical ability; moreover, in this 
contest he could count on solid army support. After 
the summer of 1959 the Comm unis t situation deteri¬ 
orated until they had been edged out of every posi¬ 
tion of consequence they had acquired during their 
advance, and they became a barely tolerated marginal 
group. Kasim had first staved off the Communists’ 
importunities by promising the legalization of political 
parties. The law was duly promulgated in January 
i960, but after a brief spurt its effects petered out, 
and ultimately none remained legally active except 
a phantom pseudo-Communist Party tolerated by 
Kasim. From about the spring of i960 all genuine 
political life degenerated into disgruntled torpor, 
plotting or, in the case of the Kurds, open warfare 
(from September 1961). Externally, Kasim upset the 
West by his disputes with the oil companies and by 
his inept attempt to seize Kuwayt after it had become 
independent (June 1961). Relations with the Soviet 
Union cooled because of Kasim’s treatment of the 
Communists, though not before he had virtually 
re-equipped the army with Soviet supplies. On the 
Arab front Kasim never lived down his reputation as 
an enemy of the nationalist cause. Kasim may be 
fairly described as politically bankrupt long before a 
| coup, engineered by a combination of Ba'thist and 
nationalist anti-Communist officers (not all of them 
committed to 'Abd al-Na$ir) put a bloody end to him 
and his regime on 8-9 February 1963. 

For all his failures, Kasim cannot be written off 
as negligible. He was comparatively chary of violence. 
He was genuinely interested in social progress, at 
least at the beginning of his rule; the Agrarian Re¬ 
form Law of 30 September 1958 is a milestone in 
the social history of ‘Irak. He was one of the most 
secular-minded rulers in the Arab world in recent 
times. Though he occasionally paid lip-service to 
the excellence of Islam, religion really had no place 
in his scheme of things, and his usual adroitness 
deserted him when he dealt with men and matters of 
religion. This trend of his was well known. It is 
instructive that Kasim’s “atheism” caused in all 
probability deeper resentment among far wider circles 
than more narrowly defined issues of a more "mod¬ 
ern” nature. His Personal Status Law (1959), ap¬ 
plicable to Sunnis and Shl'Is alike, was repealed after 
his overthrow. 
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KASIM AGH A. b. ? 978/1570 architect-in-chief 
at the Ottoman court. His proper name was Mebmed 
Kasim but he was known as Rodja. He was born in a 
village between Awlonya (Valona) and Berat (Byelo- 
grad) in Albania (Ewliya Celebi, Seyahatndme, viii, 
695). Collected through the devshirme and brought to 
the Imperial Palace, he was accepted in the courts of 
gardeners of the Imperial Household ( kha$s-bagh(e 
ghuldml) where he grew up. During the great promo¬ 
tion ( (tkrna) which took place at Mehemmed Ill’s 
accession to the throne, he was made an apprentice 
with the court architects (Zarif Orgun, Hassa mimar- 
lart, Istanbul 1939, 7). In 1032/1623 he was made 
court architect-in-chief (Sidiill-i ’■Othmani, iv, 49). 
He became good friends with the Grand Vizier Kara 
Mustafa Pasha, an Albanian like himself. On the 
latter’s execution he was dismissed as court-architect- 
in-chief, an office until then conferred for life, and 
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was exiled to Gelibolu. However, through the solicita¬ 
tions of fcj^i-'asftcr Diindii Husayn Efendi, he re¬ 
turned to Istanbul and was again appointed court- 
architect-in-chief in Rabi £ al-Akhir 1055/June 1645 
(Na £ ima, Tdrikh, v, 35, 112, 167). In Dh u ’l-Ka'da 
1061/October-November 1651 he was made kedkhuda 
of the Walide Sultan (Na £ Ima, Tdrikh, v, 51). How¬ 
ever, at the instigation of the dar ul-se c dde aghasl Sari 
Suleyman Agha, he was dismissed in Mubarram 1062/ 
December 1651-January 1652 and exiled to Cyprus, 
but through the intervention of the Walide Sultan 
enabled to return to Istanbul (Na £ Ima. Tdrikh, v, 
179). After long service, he died in Istanbul at ca. 
one hundred years of age. 

Kasim Agha is known both as an artist and as a 
politician. As court architect-in-chief he built the 
Cinili Djami £ in Oskiidar, the pavilion of the Baltadjis 
in the Palace of Oskiidar, the Sepetiiler Ka$rl of 
the Palace of Topkapu and the Yeiii Walide DiamPi 
in Istanbul. His mastery as an architect is apparent 
from the Cinili Djami £ and from the C A tlk Walide 
Djami'i. The pavillion of the Baltadjis and the 
Sepetiiler Ka?rl no longer exist. As a politician, 
Kasim Agha was one of the influential personalities 
of the I2th/i8th century, with activities falling in the 
reigns of Sultans Ibrahim and Mebemmed IV. He 
established friendships with prominent people, such 
as Kara Mustafa Pasha, the Sheykh iil-Isldm BahaT 
Efendi [g.ji.], Celebi Kedkhuda Bey, Sari Suleyman 
Agha. Diindii Husayn Efendi, Khadidje Turkhan 
Walide, and his recommendations and suggestions 
influenced the affairs of state. With Kosem Walide 
Mahpaykar Sultan and Melek Abmed Pasha, he was 
on bad terms, and his meddling in political affairs 
caused his exile on two occasions. However, his most 
important function in Ottoman political history was 
to pave the way for Koprulii Mebmed Pasha to 
become Grand Vizier and obtain power. 
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KAsim AMlN, Arab publicist and writer 
on social topics, was the promoter, in Egypt, of the 
emancipation of the Arab woman and upheld her 
right, as well as her corresponding obligations, to 
participate in the renaissance of the Arab-Islamic 
world which saw the light of day at the end of the 
19th century. 

He was born in Alexandria in 1863 (cf. Abmad 
Baha’ al-DIn, preface to Tahrir al-tnar’a, ed. Dar 
al-Ma'arif, Cairo 1970, 10; but the sources do not 
all agree as to the date and place of his birth), of 
an Egyptian mother and a father of Turkish origin; 
his family settled in Cairo, where Kasim, after his 
secondary studies, registered at the Khedival school 
of law (Madrasat al-hukuk al-khudawiyya) and gained 
his “licence” in 1881. After a period of instruction 
by a great lawyer of the Egyptian capital, he went to 
complete his studies of law in Paris where he con¬ 
tinued to follow, with the passion and restlessness 
that had been his since the first signs of them ap¬ 
peared in Cairo, the new developments of the Egyp¬ 
tian political reality, i.e. the British intervention of 
1882 which led to the occupation of Egypt by the 
English and the failure of the revolt of 'DrSbl Pasha 
[?•»■]• 

Kasim Amin made his first contribution to the 
programme of reform already partially put into 
practice in Egypt and the most advanced regions of 
the Arab-Islamic world, by renewing contacts already 


established in Cairo with the two greatest reformers of 
modem Islam, Diamal al-DIn al-Afghani and his 
disciple Muhammad 'Abduh [q.vv.] ; these latter had 
taken refuge in Paris where they had undertaken the 
publication of the Arabic language weekly al-’-Urwa 
al-wuthlid, financed by a secret Muslim society of the 
same name, of which only eighteen issues appeared 
and in which Kasim Amin offered his collaboration. 

Kasim Amin died when still young, in 1908, with¬ 
out having had the satisfaction of seeing realised the 
reforms in favour of the Arab woman for which he 
had fought and which continued to be the object of 
the struggle in Irak of the poet Djamil $idbl al-Zahawi 
[g.v.], in Tunisia of al-fahir al-Haddad [q.v.] and in 
Egypt, notably, of the woman writer Malak Hifni 
Najif surnamed Babithat al-Badiya. 

It was during his stay in Paris that, thanks to his 
contacts with a milieu always very clearly oriented 
towards socio-cultural progress, and perhaps equally, 
according to certain sources, under the influence of 
a sentimental attachment to a young Frenchwoman, 
his conviction matured that it was necessary to 
awaken public opinion, in Egypt and in the Arab 
world in general, to one of the most urgent social 
problems, that of raising the living conditions of 
women. It is evident that every attempt at reform in 
this field involved a persistent struggle against the 
partisans of the traditionalist current in the country, 
enemies of every change, even if it had a clearly 
social character, because they considered every 
innovation as an affront and outrage to tradition and 
the memory of the ancestors. 

Kasim Amin fully realised the difficulties of the 
task and worked towards the achievement of his ob¬ 
jective by using not only the weapons of juridical 
dialectic with which his profession as a lawyer sup¬ 
plied him abundantly and effectively, but also an 
argument of an emotional and moral character to 
which he was predisposed by his own temperament; 
this action aimed at assuring women of a more 
dignified social situation by means of instruction, 
equality of rights with men, abolition of the wearing 
of the veil, and revision of the matrimonial law with 
its two scourges of polygamy and repudiation. 

The resistance of Egyptian conservatism was so 
obstinate that it was only in ca. 1922 (about a quarter 
of a century after the appearance of Tafrrir al- 
mar’a, and solely in the upper classes) that the 
suppression of the veil was allowed and, in 1925, that 
the first secondary school for girls was created with 
a programme and subject matter similar to those of 
the equivalent for boys. 

His patriotic feeling is to be found in his book 
Les Tgyptiens, Paris 1894, that he wrote in French 
in reply to the Due d’Harcourt who, in L’fcgypte et 
les £gyptiens (1893) judged the country, and especial¬ 
ly its social structure, from an exaggeratedly “colo¬ 
nialist” point-of-view, and he attempted to discredit 
him; but it is his two works, TaJyrir al-mar’a (“The 
emancipation of women”) and al-Mar’a al-d±adida 
(“The new woman”), that he dedicated to the social 
advancement of the woman. The first provoked the 
reaction of the most ardent representatives of Egyp¬ 
tian conservatism, among them TaPat Harb and c Abd 
al-Madjid Gharyan, who replied, the first in his Fasl 
al-khifdb fi'l-mar^a 1 ca 'l-ftididb (Cairo n.d.) and the 
second with al-Daf c al-matin (Cairo n.d.). The other 
work by which Kasim Amin intended to answer pre¬ 
cisely the attacks of these despisers of every innova¬ 
tion, gave rise to a reply not only from the same 
Jal'at Harb, in Tarbiyat al-mar’a tea ’l-hid^ab, but 
also from the scholar and publicist Muhammad Farid 
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Wadjdl in al-MaHa al-muslima (Cairo 1319/1901). 

It is with these two works that Kasim Amin’s 
name has been linked, as an apostle of the rights of 
the woman, far more than with the Parisian work 
which has been discussed above and with the collec¬ 
tion of meditations and maxims entitled Asbab wa- 
natd’idf wa-akhldk wa-mawa’-i ?, Cairo 1898 (reprinted 
1913 under the title Kalimat fi'l-akhldk: in an appendix 
to the edition of the Risala fi Mudawdt al-nufus of 
Ibn Hazm (cf. Brockelmann, S I, 696-7). 

Bibliography: Taftrir al-maHa, Cairo 1899 
(German trans. of O. Rescher, Stuttgart 1928); 
al-MaHa al-dfadida, Cairo 1901; the two works 
have been made the subject of numerous other 
editions whose prefaces supply biographical infor¬ 
mation on Kasim Amin and his social activities. It 
is hardly necessary to draw attention to the study 
of R. Paret, Zur Frauenfrage in der arabisch- 
islatnischen Welt , Stuttgart 1934, for the historical 
account of the social situation of the woman in 
Islam, a fundamental work. For specific biblio¬ 
graphical information on most of the works men¬ 
tioned in Brockelmann, S III, 330-1, see I. Y. 
Krackovskiy, Kasim Amin, sovetnik appellyutsion- 
nogo suda. Novaya lenshcina. Perevod so 2-go 
arabskogo izdaniya i predislovie, in Mir Islama, i 
(1912), app., 119 ff.; OM, v (1925), 606, ix (1929), 
237-42 passim-, Husayn Haykal, Taradfim misriyya 
wa-gharbiyya, Cairo 1929; Doria Raga'i (Shafik), 
La femme ei le droit religieux de VEgypte con- 
temporaine , Paris 1940; A. Khaki, Kasim Amin, 
Cairo 1944; F. S. Fu’ad, Td’rikh hayat al-tnarhum 
Kasim Amin, Cairo n.d.; U. Rizzitano, La funzione 
della donna orientale, in Oriens '44, ed. J.T.L.O., 
Rome 1945. Some pages of Tahrir al-maPa have 
been translated in Anouar Abdel-Malek, Anthologie 
de la littirature arabe contemporaine, ii ( Les essais), 
Paris 1965. (U. Rizzitano) 

KASIM-i ANWAR, the lakab of mu'In al- 
dIn 'ali ttusAYNl SARABI tabrIzI, mystic, poet 
and leading Safawid dd c i. 

Born in 757/1356 in the Sarab district of Tabriz 
in Adharbaydjan, Mu'in al-DIn 'All became at an 
early age the disciple (murid) of the shaykh of the 
Safawid [arika Sadr al-DTn Musa [q.v.], who bestowed 
on him the lakab of Kasim-i Anwar, “Distributor of 
Lights”, as the result of a vision experienced by 
his disciple. Mu'in al-DIn 'All saw himself standing 
in the Masdjid-i Djami' at Ardabil, holding in his 
hand a great candle from which the members of the 
congregation lit their own candles, the light of which 
illumined the whole mosque (a fuller, and variant, 
version of the vision is contained in the Madfalis al- 
'Ushshak ; see NaflsI, cited in bibliography, 23 ff.). 
Sadr al-DIn Musa, who had recognized at an early 
stage the peculiar intensity of the devotional powers 
of Kasim-i Anwar, interpreted this vision to mean 
that his disciple was destined to distribute among 
the other novices the divine light with which he was 
endowed. 

After the completion of his training at Ardabil, 
Kasim-i Anwar received from the hands of Shaykh 
Sadr al-DIn Musa the khirka which entitled him to 
proselytize and give spiritual guidance (irshdd). At 
some later stage, Kasim-i Anwar is said, by Pi ami 
[q.v.] and sources based on Djanll, to have become 
the disciple of a certain Sadr al-DIn 'Ali YamanI 
(for reasons for doubting the authenticity of this 
tradition, see the article of Savory cited in the 
bibliography). After a period of missionary activity 
in Gllan, Kasim-i Anwar went to Khurasan. Opposi¬ 
tion from the 'atoms’ forced him to move from | 


Nishapur to Harat, which became his base of opera¬ 
tions for half a century. According to his own state¬ 
ment, Kasim-i Anwar was established at Harat by 
779/1377-8, and he remained there until his expulsion 
from the city in 830/1426-7. 

In that year, Kasim-i Anwar was implicated in 
the attempted assassination of the TImurid ruler, 
Shahrukh [q.v.], by a Hurufi [see hurufiyya] named 
Ahmad the Lur. Kasim-i Anwar was not, himself, a 
member of the heretical Hurufi sect. In the present 
writer’s view, his alleged complicity in the assassina¬ 
tion plot was a convenient excuse for the TImurid 
political and religious authorities to rid themselves of 
a man whose missionary activities had become a 
source of embarrassment to them. The sources 
alternatively allege that Kasim-i Anwar was expelled 
from Harat because (a) Mirza Baysunkur b. Shahrukh 
[see baysonghor, ghiyath al-dIn] bore him a 
personal grudge; (b) he did not show proper respect 
toward Shahrukh and his sons; (c) the majority of 
the young men of Harat had become his disciples, 
and his popularity with these elements constituted a 
source of possible mischief. (A) and (b) may be dis¬ 
missed; (c) more probably goes to the heart of the 
matter (the charge of moral turpitude made against 
Kasim-i Anwar in connection with his association 
with these young men is unlikely to have been the 
sole reason for his expulsion). The TImurid authorities 
took action against Kasim-i Anwar because his 
activities as a daH had been too successful; he had 
become too popular with admittedly heterodox 
elements, and Shahrukh was fearful of a possible 
revolt. There is no doubt that Kasim-i Anwar was 
closely associated at Harat with followers of the 
Khalwati [q.v.] tarika, and the Khalwatis, together 
with the Ni'mat Allahis, Nakshbandls [qq.v.] and 
other Sufi (arikas, played an important part (not yet 
adequately investigated) in preparing the ground for 
the Safawid revolution. There is evidence that 
Kasim-i Anwar’s success as a proselytizer was not 
confined to the young men of Harat. Many notables 
of the city, and sons of TImurid amirs, are also said to 
have become his disciples; this, of course, would 
have given Shahrukh additional grounds for anxiety. 

After his expulsion from Harat, Kasim-i Anwar 
resided at the court of Shahrukh’s son, Ulugh Beg, 
at Samarkand. Some years later, he returned to 
Khurasan, and died at Khardjird in RabI' I 837/ 
Oct.-Nov. 1433. 

Kasim-i Anwar was the author of a number of 
mystical treatises, and of a diwdn comprising ghazals, 
rubdHs, several mathnawis, and occasional pieces. 
Some of his poems are in Turki, and others in the 
local dialect of Gllan. E. G. Browne claimed to 
have found “unmistakable” traces of Hurufi influence 
in one of his poems, but such a connection cannot 
be proved on the evidence of his poems. The language 
of these is rather the conventional stock-in-trade of 
Sufis, and the style reminds one of Djalal al-Din 
RumI [q.v.]. Like RumI, he was more concerned with 
meaning than with elegance. Kasim-i Anwar normally 
used the takhallus ( nom-de-plume ) Kasim or KSsimI, 
but sometimes also the full form of his lakab, Kasim-i 
Anwar. 

Bibliography: For further details, and a fuller, 
discussion of the problems involved, see R. M. 
Savory, A 15th-century Safavid propagandist at 
Harat, in the Semi-Centennial Volume of the Middle 
Western Branch of the American Oriental Society, 
Bloomington, Indiana 1969, 189-197. For a full 
bibliography of the Persian sources, and a valuable 
analysis of the historical and literary evidence, see 
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Sa‘id Nafisi’s introduction to his edition of the 
collected poems (Kulliyydt) of Kasim-i Anwar, 
Tehran 1337/1958. On Kasim-i Anwar’s Turkish 
poems, see G. M. Meredith-Owens, The Turkish 
verses of Qasim al-Anvdr, in BSOAS, xxv/i (1962}, 
155-61. (R. M. Savory) 

KAsim pasha. djazarI, Ottoman officer and 
poet of the 9th/15th century; he belonged to a 
family who had come from Egypt and entered Otto¬ 
man service. His father was Mebmed Diazari. who 
had worked in the Imperial Divan and had become 
nishandii in 869/1464-5. ( Kiilliy&i-1 Divan-t Kabuli , 
ed. 1 . Hikmet Ertaylan, Istanbul 1949 p. 304 f.). 
Kasim, like his father, entered the Dlwan-t Humayun 
and served in various offices, rising to the position of 
defterdar, and was for a time in Amasya with Bayezid 
II (before his accession) and served as his defterdar. 
Djazari Kasim, who is known to have been nishandii 
in 886/1481, attained the rank of vizier, holding the 
post for about three years; he also served for a time 
in Salonika. He died in 887/1485, and was buried 
beside the medrese which he had built near the 
tomb of Emir Sultan in Bursa. 

Djazari Kasim Pasha achieved fame in his own 
day as a competent poet, using the makhlas Safi. Al¬ 
though it is known that his poems were collected in 
a diwan, no manuscript has yet come to light; how¬ 
ever, an incomplete text of his versified discourses 
exists in the Ali Emiri library in Istanbul (manzum 
eserler, no. 1000/1). ‘Ashik Celebi [q.v.] states that he 
was influenced by Ahmed Pasha [q.v.] and that he 
wrote competent ghazals (ed. G. M. Meredith-Owens, 
London 1971, p. 214 a). 

He established several pious foundations: a mosque 
in the Caghaloghlu quarter of Istanbul ( Istanbul 
vakiflan tahrir defleri, 953/1546 tarihli, ed. 0 . L. 
Barkan and E. H. Ayverdi, Istanbul, 1970, p. 53); a 
medrese and bath in the Emir Sultan quarter of Bursa 
(Giildeste, 66); a mosque at Kefe (Bajbakanlik Arjiv 
Genel MudUrliigu, Kefe tahrir defteri, no. 370). 

Bibliography. Bibliographical works have 
confused three Kasim Pashas: Djazari, Ewliya, 
and Iyodja (for whom see ‘AtaT, 104); thus Mehmed 
Thureyya makes Djazari Kasim live until 950 (SO, 
iv, 47; cf. also Aywansarayi, // adika, i, 79, 80, 
280). According to Sehl, 24, Djazari Kasim died 
and was buried in Salonika. 

Additional information may be found in the 
following works: ‘Ashikpasha-zade, ed. ‘All, 
Istanbul 1332, 192, 193; Neshrl, ed. Taeschner, i, 
231; Sa‘d al-DIn, Tadf al-tawarikh, Istanbul 1279, 
i, 216; Kotjja Husayn, Baddy? al-wakdyi c , ed. 
I. S. Tveritinova, Moscow 1961, ii, fol. 414 a; 
Ewliya Celebi, Seyahat-ndme, i, 335, 340, ii, 17; 
M. Tayyib Gokbilgin, XV-X'VI. asirlarda Edirne 
ve Paqa livast, Istanbul 1952, 153, 433, 434; 
Koyunluoglu Memduh Turgut, Iznik ve Bursa 
Tarihi, Bursa 1935, 155, 164, 196. 

(C. Orhonlu) 

KASIM PASHA, ewliya, Ottoman officer of 
the second half of the gth/i5th century. It is con¬ 
jectured that he was the son of Todor Muzak, the 
great Albanian lord (‘Ashlkpashazade, ed. ‘Ali, 
Istanbul 1332, 191; Neshri, ed. Taeschner, i, 230; 
H. Inalcik, Fatih devri ilzere tetkikler ve vesikalar, 
Ankara 1954, 162). It is not known at what date 
he was taken by the devshirme to be brought up in 
Ottoman service; however, as he came to prominence 
during the reign of Mehemmed II, this probably 
occurred towards the end of Mehemmed I’s reign. The 
most important post he had was that of Beglerbegi 
of Rumeli, and it is known that he spent a part of 


his life at Edirne. In 883/1478, he caused to be 
built a domed mosque, a hospice ( Hmaret ) and a 
double bammdm near the district of Selkhane on the 
Tundja river (Hibri, Anis al-musamirin, ed. S. 
llgiirel, unpubl. Ph.D. thesis, Istanbul 1972, 33, 41, 
67; for the wakfiyye dated 1 Sha'ban 883/28 October 
1478 relating to this pious foundation, see Topkapi 
Sarayi Miizesi Arjivi, N.E. 7744/B). Kasim Pasha 
died in 890/1485 and was buried near his mosque. His 
lakab Ewliya is attributed to the fact that he had 
previously had a dervish convent built in Edirne. 

Bibliography: in addition to works men¬ 
tioned in the text: Oral Onur, Edirne kitabeleri, 
Istanbul 1972, 129; Osman Nuri Peremeci, Edirne 
Tarihi, Istanbul 1939, 66, 67, 145; M. Tayyib 
Gokbilgin, XV-XVI asxrlarda Edirne ve Pa$a livdsi, 
Istanbul 1952, 48 (n. 58), 434 (n. 688), 524; Bajba- 
kanhk Arjiv Genel Mudurliigii, Tapu-tahrir defteri, 
no. 370, p. 546. (C. Orhonlu) 

KAsim pa sh a. gOzeldje, Ottoman vizier in 
the reign of Suleyman the Magnificent, after whom 
a quarter of Istanbul is called. The facts given about 
his life in historical records are few and scanty. 
The earliest historical reference to him concerns his 
appointment to Hama as sandfak beg following the 
victory of Mardj Dabik. During his term of office, 
Kasim Pasha suppressed the revolt of Ibn Hafsh, a 
rebel Arab amir. Having been appointed Anadolu 
beglerbegi on Suleyman’s succession to the throne, 
Kasim Pasha took part in the expedition against 
Rhodes (928/1522), and was made governor of Egypt 
in 930/1524. As he was unsuccessful in this office he 
was dismissed, but before long he was appointed 
kapudan-l deryd (commander of the navy), and then 
governor of Istanbul (muhafif) during the Hungarian 
expedition in 932/1526. He was later appointed 
Rumeli beglerbegi, and the third vizier in 935/1529. 
As such, he took part in the siege of Vienna in the 
same year, and the ‘Irak expedition in 941/1535. His 
prestige, however, did not remain high for long; for 
unknown reasons, he was dismissed from office as 
third vizier and was appointed sandfak beg of the 
Morea, a position of lesser rank, before 944/1537. 
Kasim Pasha remained in this office until 948/1541, 
when he retired, but he was not allowed to return to 
Istanbul, indicating that he was still held in disfavour 
by the sultan. Contemporary historians do not give 
his year of death, but he probably died after 959/1552. 
Although more recent writers claim that he is buried 
in Gelibolu (Gallipoli), his grave has not been located. 

Among his contemporaries, Kasim Pasha was no 
more than second-rate. He rose rapidly in office, 
but his fall was equally abrupt. However, he was 
interested in both building and charitable concerns. 
He started reconstructing the quarter of Istanbul 
named after him during his term as third vizier, and 
had the architect Sinan build a mosque a madrasa, 
an Hmaret and a bath-house. He is also known to have 
built a mosque at Boz Burun. He had a daughter 
called Nafisa Khanum, who built a masdiid and a 
school in the quarter named after her father. 

Bibliography : given in lA s.v. (F. SOmer) 
KASIMrYYA, a neo-Mamluk household and 
faction in Ottoman Egypt in the n.th/i7th and 
I2th/i8th centuries. The eponym, Kasim Bey the 
Defterdar, is an obscure figure, who apparently 
flourished in the early nth/i7th century, although 
an origin-legend given by al-Djabarti places him in 
the reign of Sultan Selim I. The household, in which 
there appears to have been originally a Bosniak 
element, emerged as an effective force in politics 
about the middle of the nth/i7th century, its power 
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resting on accumulated wealth and an alliance with 
the older indigenous faction of Haram, just as its 
opponents, the Dh u T-Fahariyya [q. i>.]» allied with 
the rival faction of Sa'd. Hostility between the two 
groups manifested itself in 1057/1647, when the Otto¬ 
man viceroy combined with the two leaders of the 
Kisimiyya, Kan$awh Bey and Mamay Bey, to over¬ 
throw the powerful amir al-ftadid j Ridwan Bey al- 
Fakari. A countercoup by the Dh u ' 1 -Fakariyya was, 
however, successful, and in the resulting proscription 
of the Kasimiyya, Kan^awh and Mamay were put 
to death. After Ridwan’s death in 1066/1656, the 
fortunes of the Kasimiyya gradually revived under 
their leader, Ahmad Bey the Bosniak. In a revolt of 
the Dh u ’l-Faljariyya in 1071/1660, Ahmad Bey gave 
strong support to the viceroy Giirdju Mustafa Pasha, 
and was personally responsible for the killing of 
three beys who had received a safeconduct. His own 
assassination was procured by the next viceroy (1072/ 
1662). Thereafter until the early I2th/i8th century, 
factional hostility between Kasimiyya and Dh u 
’ 1 -Falfariyya was unimportant. In 1123/1711 a clash 
between rival corps of the Ottoman garrison in Cairo, 
the Janissaries and ‘Azabs ( C Azebdn), involved the 
Mamluk factions, the Kasimiyya supporting the 
‘Azabs. By their victory in this insurrection they 
re-established their ascendancy in Egypt, but at the 
same time reopened the fatal vendetta with the Dh u 
' 1 -Fakariyya. Isma ‘11 Bey b. Iwaz Bey, the head of 
the Kasimiyya, as the holder of supremacy (al-rPdsa) 
was entitled “commander of Cairo" (amir Mi$r), a 
term synonymous with the better known shaykh al- 
balad. Conflicts between the adherents of Isma'il, the 
Iwafiyya, and a rival Kasimi household, the Shana- 
biyya, resulted in the assassination of Isma'il in 
1136/1724, and gave the Dh u ’ 1 -Fakariyya an op¬ 
portunity to gain the supremacy. In 1142/1730 they 
finally broke the power of the Kasimiyya. Surviving 
members of the faction took service under Shaykh 
Humam of Hawwara [?.v.], who at this period 
dominated Upper Egypt, and they became assimi¬ 
lated to his tribesmen. The last Kasimi notable, 
Salih Bey, played a part of some importance in the 
relations between Humam and 'All Bey [(?.«.], who 
procured his assassination in 1182/1768. 

Bibliography. See the bibliography under 
dhu ’l-fakariyya, and add the following: Ibra¬ 
him b. Abl Bakr al-Salibl al-Hanbali, Tarddjim 
al-$awdHk fi wak’-at al-sanddfik, Bibliothtque na¬ 
tional, Paris, MS. arabe 1853, which gives a 
detailed account of the revolt of 1071/1660; P. M. 
Holt, The beylicate in Ottoman Egypt during the 
seventeenth century, in BSOAS, xxiv/2 (1961), 
214-48; idem, Al-Jabarti’s introduction in the 
history of Ottoman Egypt, in BSOAS, xxv/i (1962), 
38-51; idem, The career of Kiifiik Muhammad 
(1676-94), in BSOAS, xxvi/2 (1963), 269-87; idem, 
Egypt and the Fertile Crescent, 1516-1922, London 
1966, 80-95. (P. M. Holt) 

kAsimov, the chief town of a district of the 
province of Ryazan (USSR), which was the 
capital of a khanate whose sovereigns bore in Russian 
the title of “tsar” or “tsarevitch” and whose exist¬ 
ence is a historical curiosity. 

The khanate of Kasimov was founded between 
856/1452 and 860/1456 by Kasim, the son of Khan 
Ulugh Muhammad of Kazin, who was driven 
from his ulus by his brother Mabmudek in 850/ 
1446. Kasim escaped to Moscow and entered the 
service of Grand Prince Vasili II, who conceded 
to him the small town of Gorodets (or Gorodok 
Meshterskiy), which later received the name of 


Kasimov (in Tatar, Kh an Karman) in his honour. 
; It was a small principality—a feudal, Tatar 
j vassal of Moscow, whose tsar nominated or confirmed 
the khans; their position vis-a-vis Moscow was com¬ 
parable to that of the khans of the Crimea vis-k-vis 
their overlords, the Ottoman padishahs, but their 
autonomy was more limited. The internal affairs of 
the khanate were in fact administered by a Russian 
voyvoda named by the Posol’skiy Prikaz. The khans 
received a salary from Moscow and collected the 
yasalt of the local population, composed mostly of 
Finns, Mordvins and Meshterans and some Russian 
colonists; the Muslim Tatars formed only a minority. 
Kasim remained a Muslim, but served the grand 
prince of Moscow faithfully; this was the first time 
that a Cingizid had become his vassal. After this, 
and almost throughout its entire history, Kasimov 
served as a place of refuge for the various Cingizid 
princes driven from their ulus. They were used by 
the Russians against their cousins and co-religionists 
of the Golden Horde and of Kazan. 

In 872-3/1468, after the death of Mabmudek in 
Kazan, Kasim, at the head of a Muscovite army, 
tried to seize power in Kazan, but failed. His son 
Daniyar succeeded him in 873/1469 and reigned until 
891/1486. He took part, on the side of the Muscovites, 
in the war against Ahmad Khan of the Golden Horde. 
At his death, Ivan III offered the ulus of Kasimov 
to Khan Nur Dawlat Giray, who had been chased from 
the Crimea in 883/1478. Nur Dawlat reigned at 
Kasimov until his unexpected death between 903/ 
1498 and 908/1503; like Kasim, he was a loyal subject 
of the grand prince of Moscow, whom he served 
devotedly. After his death, the throne of Kasimov 
was occupied for some time by his sons, Satllghan and 
Djanay. Ca. 918/1512, the Giray were replaced by 
another Cingizid branch. The first ruler was Shaykh 
Awliyar (grandson of Khan Kiifiik Muhammad, 
descended from Orda, brother of Batu and the first 
khan of the “White” (or “Blue”) Horde and cousin 
of Khan Sayyid Ahmad). In 922/1516, his young 
brother, Shah 'All (the “Shigaley” of Russian 
sources), succeeded him and remained intermittently 
the khan of Kasimov until his death on 10 Shawwal 
974/21 April 1567. 

The period between 927/1521 and 959/1552 is that 
of the struggle between Moscow and the Crimea for 
the possession of the ulus of Kazan. In this conflict, 
Shah 'All played a very active role. Twice he was 
placed by the Russians on the throne of Kazan— 
between 925/1519 and 927/1521, then again in 953/ 
1546. While he was governing Kazan, he was replaced 
at Kasimov by his brother Djan ‘All—who also was 
khan of Kazan between 938/1532 and 941/1535 (he 
died in a popular uprising). 

Shah ‘All, who died childless, had as a successor 
a distant cousin, Sayin Bulat, the great-grandson of 
Khan Ahmad of the Golden Horde, who was con¬ 
verted to Orthodox Christianity in 981/1573, took the 
name of Simeon Bekbulatovit and reigned in Kasimov 
until almost 991/1583. In 982/1574, Ivan the Terrible 
named him in his place “tsar and grand prince of all 
the Russias”. The next two years, during which 
Russia was ruled by a Cingizid prince was a period 
unique in Russian history. 

Simeon Bekbulatovit died in 1616; but between 
981/1573 and 991/1583, he had been replaced in 
Kasimov by Mustafa ‘All, another Cingizid prince, 
who was also descended from Khan Ahmad of the 
Golden Horde. During the period of troubles, the 
throne of Kasimov was occupied by other Cingizids: 
at first by a member of the dynasty of the khans of 
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Kirgiz Kazak, Uraz Muhammad, who took part in 
the civil war and was killed in 1610, and then, under 
the Romanovs, by the descendants of Ku£um, the 
last khan of Siberia. His grandson Arslan is men¬ 
tioned as “tsar” of Rasimov in 1023/1614; the son of 
the latter, Sayyid Burhan, seems to have ascended 
the throne towards 1036/1627. This prince was bap¬ 
tized under the name of Vassili and ruled until his 
death, which occurred suddenly in 1678. He was the 
last sovereign of Kasimov. For a few years after 
his death until 1092/1681, his mother, Fatima Sultan, 
who apparently remained a Muslim, was still men¬ 
tioned as “princess” of Kasimov. The town was then 
annexed administratively to the crown domains. 

Bibliography. Velyaminov-Zernov, Issledova- 
niya 0 Kasimovskikh tsaryakh i tsarevilakh, St. 
Petersburg 1863-87, 4 vols.; N. I. Shishkin, Istorya 
goroda Kasimova s drevneyshikh vremen *, Ryazan 
1891; Zambaur, Manuel, 249; Re$id Rahmeti 
Arat, Kasim Hanligi, in I A, vi, 380-6. 

(A. Bennigsen) 

$ASIY©N (Djabal), mountain which forms 
part of the Anti-Lebanon and rises to the north¬ 
west of Damascus [see dimashk]. Two tributaries of 
the Barada [q.v.], the Nahr Thawra and the Nahr 
Yazld, up until the middle of the 20th century used 
to irrigate the orchards of Nayrab, which rose in 
tiers on its southern flank. 

This mountain has a sacred character because 
God is said to have spoken to it and also due to an¬ 
cient traditions which relate to some grottoes opening 
in the midst of the slope. Three of them, Musallat 
al-Khidr. Magharat al-Djaw' and Magharat al-Dam, 
which marks the place where the blood of Habll was 
shed and where people used to come and pray for 
rain, today constitute a modern oratory known by 
the name of Kubbat al-‘Arba'Jn in memory of forty 
prophets—seventy according to certain traditions— 
who died of hunger there; a legend speaks of Yahya 
b. Zakariyya having allegedly stayed there forty 
years with his mother. Slightly to the south-west of 
this oratory, is situated the Grotto of Adam, also 
called Kahf Ojibrll or al-Kahf, an oratory dedicated 
to the Asbab al-Kahf, the Seven Sleepers of Sura 
XVIII. This grotto is a place of pilgrimage frequented 
in our own time. 

There existed formerly on the slopes of Kasiyun 
two famous Christian monasteries, Dayr Murran and 
Dayr Sam'an. In the 6th/i2th century some refugees, 
who had come from Jerusalem after the capture of 
the Holy City by the Crusaders, founded the quarter 
of al-Salibiyya; then mosques, madrasa s and ceme¬ 
teries multiplied there. At the beginning of the 7th/ 
13th century, the Kurds established there the suburb 
of al-Akrad. After 1898, some Muslim refugees from 
Crete had the quarter of al-Muhadiiiln constructed 
in its western part. In our days, these suburbs, 
which have become integrated with the city, continue 
to develop, while a radio-television station functions 
at the summit of the mountain. 

Bibliography. Ruba'i, K. FatfaHl al-Sham 
wa-Dimashlf, ed. S. D. Munadjdjid, in MMIA 
(1951), 5 6 - 8 , 62-8; Ibn 'Asakir, Td*rikh madinat 
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J. Sourdel-Thomine, Damascus 1953, u, tr. 26-7; 
Ibn Shaddad, al-A ^lak al-khafira (Description of 
Damascus), ed. S. Dahan, Damascus 1956, index; 
Yaljut, s.v.; Ibn Tulun al-Salihl, Ta^rikh al-Sdli- 
Hiyya, ed. A. Duhman, 2 vols. Damascus, 1949- 
52, index; Ibn Kannan, Murudf al-sundusiyya, ed. 


A. Duhman, Damascus 1947, index; M. Kurd 'AIT, 
Gkulat Dimashk, Damascus 1952, index; G. Le 
Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, London 
1890, index; H. Sauvaire, Description de Damas, 
in JA (1894-6) (see general index of E. Ouechek, 
Damascus 1954); R. Dussaud, Topographie Histo- 
rique de la Syrie, B.A.H., iv, Paris 1927, 291-310; 
R. Thoumin, Geographic Humaine de la Syrie Cen- 
trale, Tours 1936, 54, 89, 174, 228, 240; L. Duber- 
tret, Aperfu de Geographic; Physique sur le Liban, 
VAntiliban et la Damascene, in Notes et Memoires, 
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KASKAR, the name of a town in 'Irak. When 
al-Hadjdjadi [q.v.], the governor of 'Irak appointed 
by the caliph 'Abd al-Malik had put down the 
rebellion there, he began in 83-6/702-5 to build a 
new town which was called Wasit (“centre”) because 
it was midway between the two older Arab capitals 
of this province, al-Kufa in the north and al-Ba$ra 
in the south. For the site of the town he chose the 
vicinity of Kaskar, on the Tigris, which had played 
a not unimportant part in the Sasanian period. The 
new Muslim town was built on the east bank of the 
Tigris, while Kaskar lay opposite it on the west side; 
a bridge of boats linked the two halves of the city. 
Neither Wasit nor Kaskar exist at the present day, 
and until modern times their exact situation was 
uncertain as the Tigris bed has changed its course, 
bypassing the sites and rendering them obsolete by 
the 8th/i4th century. The exact relationship between 
Kaskar and Wasit is not clear. Recent excavations at 
Wasit indicate the administrative importance of the 
city as the centre of Uinayyad rule (F. Safar, The 
Sixth Season’s Excavations, Cairo 1945). The remark¬ 
able similarity of the administrative buildings to 
those of the Round City at Baghdad (O. Grabar, 
Al-Mushatta, Baghdad, and Wasit, in The World of 
Islam, Studies in Honor of Phillip K. Hitti, London 
1959, 98-108) raises the question of whether Kaskar 
was originally intended to serve as the residential 
area for the general populace as distinct from Wasit, 
which would then have housed the administration 
and perhaps military garrison. A similar situation 
apparently prevailed at al-Rakka-al-Rafika (Yakut, 
Mu'-dfam, ii, 734). In the course of time, Kaskar was 
subsumed by the more famous site. For further 
information on wasit, see the article. 

Kaskar probably dates back to the Assyrian period. 
A Babylonian town, Ka-as-ka-ri, appears to be men¬ 
tioned in a fragment of an inscription probably of 
the time of Assur-banipal in the British Museum ([18] 
82:3-23:128; see Bezold, Catalogue, 1824; cf. Streck, 
Assurbanipal, Leipzig 1916, pp. lxxxviii, 790). 
The place is perhaps also mentioned in the Babylonian 
Talmud ( Yomd, fol. 10a, where Bashkar should 
probably be amended to Kashkar; see Marquart, 
Eranfahr, Abh. G. W. G6tt., New Series, iii/2, Berlin 
1901, 164). In any case Kaskar, called Kashkar 
in Syriac and Christian Arabic sources, is one of 
the oldest Christian towns in Babylonia. It frequently 
appears in the ecclesiastical history of this region. 
The episcopal diocese of this name was considered 
second in importance within the Nestorian church. 
Its occupant was the right arm of the patriarch of 
Seleucia-Ctesiphon [see al-mada’in] and his repre¬ 
sentative when the office was vacant. 

Among the signatories to the acts of the Syriac 
councils from the period 410-790 were bishops of 
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Kashkar (Guidi in ZDMG, xliii, 411, and Chabot in 
Notices et extraits, xxxvii (Paris 1902), 675). According 
to the Syriac ‘‘Chronicle of Arbela” there was a 
bishop in Kashkar as early as the first half of the 3rd 
century A.D. The Christian Arabic “Chronicle of 
Se'ert” also mentions an occupant of the episcopal see 
there of the period before 410 A.D. On the bishopric 
of Kashkar and for a list of its occupants, see J. 
Labourt, Le Christianisme dans Vempire Perse sous la 
Dynastie Sassanide, Paris 1904, passim (see the index 
s.v.); Sachau, Die Chronik von Arbela (= Abh. Pr. Ak. 
WT'ss., 1915, no. 6), 21; Sachau, Zur Ausbreitung des 
Christentums in Asien (= Abh. Pr. Ak. W'fss., 1919, 
no. 1), 30-1. 

The town of Kashkar, like the bishopric which 
bore its name, was the home of many founders of 
monasteries, as may be seen from the work compiled 
in the 8th century by Yeshu'denah, entitled KHaba 
d e Nakhputd (ed. Chabot in Melange d'archeol. et 
d’histoire de I'Ecole Franfaise de Rome, xvi (Paris 
1896), 225 f.); the Great Abraham (d. 588) was 
especially famous (see Yeshu'denah, no. 14; Labourt, 
op. cit., 315; A. Baumstark, Gesch. der syrisch. 
Litteratur, Bonn 1922, 130). One of the most influen¬ 
tial personalities at the court of the Sasanian King 
Khusraw II Parwez (590-628) was Aba of Kashkar; 
on him see Baumstark, op. cit., 123. On other Syriac 
writers who belonged to Kashkar ('Abdisho', Grigho, 
Eliya) see Baumstark, op. cit., 30, 128, 420. For the 
Syriac sources on Kashkar, see also the indices in 
Wright, Catalogue of the Syriac Manuscripts in the 
British Museum, London 1870, and idem, Cat. of the 
Syriac manuscripts in Cambridge, Cambridge 1901, 
1284, also in Sachau, Katalog der syrisch. Handschr. 
in Berlin, Berlin 1899, 923. 

In the Arsacid period, there seems to have been 
a little kingdom of Kaskar, which was destroyed by 
the first Sasanian, Ardashir I; cf. Noldeke, Gesch. 
der Arab, und Perser zur Zeit der Sasaniden, Leiden 
1879, 13 n. 5. In the Sasanian province of 'Irak, 
Kaskar is mentioned as one of the 72 administrative 
districts; see Streck, op. cit. (see Bibl.), 15, 18. It 
probably—as later under the Muslims—comprised 
roughly the district east of the Tigris, from the mod¬ 
ern Kut al-Amara in the north to the region of the 
mouth of the Tigris. Sometimes it is mentioned as 
equivalent to the district of Maysan [}.«.]. On this, 
cf. Schaeder in Isl., xiv (1924), 17 f. The bishopric of 
Kashkar must have coincided pretty much with the 
Sasanian district of the same name; cf. the map in 
Sachau, Die Chronik von Arbela, 16. 

Kaskar is also given as the name of the capital 
of Daylam, which was usually called Dulab; cf. G. 
Le Strange, The Lands of the East. Cal., 174; de 
Morgan, Mission scientifique en Perse, i, Paris 1894, 
276. 

Bibliography: BGA, passim ; al-Baladhuri. 
Futiih, 582; Yakut. Mu’-dfam iv, 274; al-KazwInl, 
Athar al-Bilad, ed. Wiistenfeld, ii, 299; Hamd 
Allah Mustawfl, Nuzhat al-Kulub, GMS, xxiii/i, 
162, 6; G. Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate, Cambridge 1905, 39, 43, 80; idem in 
JRAS (1895), 44 ff.; M. Streck, Babylonien nach 
den arab. Geograph., ii, Leiden 1902, 318 f., 321 f.; 
Ritter, Erdkunde, x, 191. 

(M. Streck-[J. Lassner]) 
KASR, from the root KSR, with the sense in 
Arabic of “to break”, as a mathematical term means 
“fraction”. Ibn al-Banna 5 [?.v.] in his Talkhis 
a’-mdl al-hisab gives the following definition: “A frac¬ 
tion is the relationship between two numbers when it 
is a part or several parts. The relationship between 


the part and the number which bears the same name 
is called a fraction”. The part or the numerator is 
called bast; the number with which it is in relation¬ 
ship (sami) is called imam (Talkhis, Kashf al-dfilbdb). 
Baha 5 al-Din al-'Amill (gth/T 5th. century) uses the 
terms jura and makam, as do al-Kashi (ms. Tunis 
2039, f. 7a) and the Revue de l’Acad6mie du Caire, 
1957; makhradf or mukhradf is also found (the 
Ikhwan al-Safa 5 ), connecting the idea of the fraction 
to that of division (khdridf, the term being specialised 
to translate “quotient”). The idea of the part, by defi- 
I nition less than the whole, led the Arabic authors to 
consider the fraction as being, by its very essence, 
inferior to the idea of the unit; at the base of this 
is the concrete idea of dividing up a given amount. 
Ibn al-Banna 5 is very explicit here: “The addition of 
fractions stops when one arrives at a fraction whose 
numerator is less by a unit to its denominator”. 
Al-Kalasadl says in a precise fashion that “One does 
not say four fourths or five fifths” ( Kashf al-astdr, 
ms. Tunis 3292, f. 39b). 

For denoting fractions whose denominator lies 
between 3 and 10, the paradigm fuH or /«'«/ is used; 
for “half” or “equal part”, however, nisf is used. 
This category of fractions is called muntak “pronoun¬ 
ceable” or maftuh “open”, cf. al-Kashi, Miftalt al- 
hisab, ms. Tunis 10301, ff. 73b-74a. The rest are 
called asamm “deaf”; they are expressed by using 
the expression ijuz 5 min . . . (“a part of . . .”, “a 
part from amongst . . .”). 

For the notation of fractions, it was al-Kalasadl 
who first used the symbols still in use today, sc. 
writing the numerator above the denominator and 
separating the two terms by a horizontal line ( Kashf 
al-asrar, f. 17b). Since this notation was new, al- 
Kalasadl seems to stress its explanation, using the 
expressions c ala ra’sihi (“placed above it”) and md 
fawk al-khaff (“that which is above the line”); see the 
commentary on the Talkhis, ms. Tunis 307R, f. mb. 

From the time of Ibn al-Banna 5 onwards, the Arab 
mathematicians distinguish five kinds of fraction: 

(1) simple or ordinary fractions ( mufrad); 

(2) fraction of relationship (muntasib), as in this 
example from al-Kalasadl 

3 . 1 . 4 . 5 . 

-which is written in modern notation: 

4 . 3.7.9 . 

i +- 3 

4 

4 H- 

3 


_ 5 X 7 X 3 X 4 4x3x4 1x4X3^480 
9 9 X7X3X4756 

(3) disjunct fractions ( mukhtalif), which do not have 
the same denominator 

(4) subdivided fractions (muba“ad), or fractions of 
fractions, noted by al-Kalasadl 

6 4 1 6 4 1 24 

-or - x - x - = — , the numbers making up 

7 5 3 7 5 3 105 

the numerator and denominator being separated, but 

without using any dots 

(5) excepted fractions (mustathna), separated by 
the substraction sign. 

In geometry, the idea of the fraction is usually 
conveyed not by kasr, but by the terms nisba “rela¬ 
tionship” or tasmiya "denomination”. However, 
words derived from the root KSR are used to trans¬ 
late the concept of area: kassara, taksir “area”, 
mukassar “square of a unit of linear measure” (al- 
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Kh w arazmi. Kitab al-Diabr wa ’l-mukabala, 55; 
Murshida, ms. Tunis 2042, f. 28b; RasdHl Ikhwan al- 
Safa > , 60). This usage may be connected with the idea 
of the fraction; thus in effect, in order to calculate the 
area of a field, it is divided up into a certain number 
of squares equal to the unit of surface. It may be 
accordingly noted that the Arab authors made a dis¬ 
tinction between the concept of area (number, 
arithmetical concept) and that of surface (geometrical 
concept). 

In the work of al-Kashi (d. 840/1436), al-FawaHd 
al-bahiyya fi 'l-kawa'id al-fiisdbiyya, known as the 
Makdldt Diamshid (mss. Tunis 169, 2039), we have 
the first text concerning the introduction of decimal 
fractions (kusiir a‘shdriyya). Al-KashI, writes W. 
Hartner, “anticipates by more than a century and a 
half the theory of these fractions, introduced into 
Europe, no doubt independently, by the Flemish 
scholar Simon Stevin in 1585”. 

B ibliography: In addition to the works cited 
above, see Kh w arazmi, K. al-Diabr wa ' l-mukdbala 
Cairo 1939; Ibn al-Banna’, Talkhis a‘mdl al-hisab, 
ed. M. Souissi, Tunis 1969; idem, Raf‘ al-hidfab 
‘an Him al-hisab, mss. Tunis 10301, 206a, 184a; 
Ibn Haydur, Risdla fi ufiil Him al-fiisdb, ms. Tunis 
90R; Kashi, Miftdh al-hisdb, ms. Tunis 10301; 
idem, Makdldt Diamshid. mss. Tunis 169, 2039; 
Kala$adi, Kashf al-astdr ‘an huruf al-ghubdr, ms. 
Paris 5350, mss. Tunis 3292, 3934, 4775; idem, 
Commentary on the Talkhis, ms. Paris 2764; 
J. Ruska, Zur dltesten arabischen Algebra, Heidel¬ 
berg 1917, 20, 54; M. Souissi, La langue des mathi- 
matiques en arabe, Tunis 1968, 303-7. 

(M. Souissi) 

¥A§R [see Suppl., s.v. balat], 

KA$R FIR'AWN [see walIl!]. 

KA$R AL- IJAYR al- GH ARBI. Umayyad castle 
in the Syrian desert at 60 km. SSW of Palmyra 
(Tadmur [?.v.]) on the track connecting this oasis 
to Damascus via Karyatayn and the one leading from 
Hims (?.v.) to al-Djawf [<?.v.] through the pass of 
Harbaka. The whole of the Umayyad ruins include a 
hatnmdm, a khan, a large garden ( bustdn ), a zone of 
cultivable lands irrigated by canalizations connected 
with a birka and with the Roman dam of Harbaka, 
and a residential palace which occupies an important 
place in the history of Umayyad architecture and 
environment in the Near East. 

Before the organization of this badiya [c/.i'.j, 
sedentaries had already settled there in the Roman 
period. In the middle of the 6th century A.D. al- 
Harith, the Ghassanid phylarch, ordered the con¬ 
struction of a Jacobite monastery, the dam was 
repaired and the site was occupied again. In 109/ 
728, four years after his accession to the caliphate, 
Hisham b. c Abd al-Malik [?.».] had a residential 
palace constructed by workmen from Hims on this 
site, which could be al-Zaytuna (the olive-garden). 
He lived there before constructing Ka?r al-Hayr al- 
Sharki {q.v.} to the east of Tadmur. During the 
'Abbasid period the site was abandoned, but it was 
reoccupied under the Ayyubids and the Mamluks. 

The dam of Harbaka, constructed by the Romans 
in the 1st century A.D., brought about the develop¬ 
ment of a rich oasis. The Roman construction is 
situated at some 16 km. south of the site of the north¬ 
ern slopes of the Djabal al-Rawak, at a distance of 
1500 m. from the well of 'Ayn Barda. A lake 1550 m. 
long and 800 m. wide, fed by water flowing down from 
the mountains, was held back behind a massive 
rectilineal wall, closed in between two facings formed 
by large steps of huge stones running from the base 


to the top. This artificial reservoir is now filled up. 
Through three inlets the water flowed into a mainly 
subterranean canalization which brought it to a 
cultivated area where was found, at about 600 m. to 
the west of the palace, a birka, 60 m. long and 3.65 m. 
deep, surrounded by an embankment and fed by the 
canal. Further on the water arrived at the bustdn to 
the east of which there was a dam that retained the 
water. The orchard measured about 45 hectares in 
area and was surrounded by a large enclosure of 
bricks, whose substructure consisted of limestone and 
which had semi-cylindrical buttresses, built alter¬ 
nately inside and outside the wall. The orchard, 
provided with an irrigation system consisting of 
water-distributors and sluices, had two entrances. 
The traces of the watchman’s house can still be seen. 
Upstream, on a lateral drain, are the ruins of a water¬ 
mill. Close to the birka rise the vestiges of an almost 
square construction, about 55 m. long, none of its 
angles is a right angle. This is the khan al-milh, “whose 
walls had been of mud brick resting on a base of well 
cut stone.” On the eastern side was a large gateway 
which has now been removed to the National Museum 
at Damascus. Its lintel carried an inscription dated 
Radjab 109/Oct.-Nov. 727. The entrance was framed 
by two wings which stood out 18 m. from the facade 
along the northern and southern walls. In the south¬ 
ern wing was a mosque, as can be concluded from 
a still-existing mihrdb with small columns; the 
northern wing contains a drinking-trough. Inside 
there is a central court-yard 22.50 by 23 m., sur¬ 
rounded by a portico 2.50 m. deep. On the northern, 
western and southern sides are three rooms 48 m. long 
and 4.80 m. wide, possibly stables or cattle sheds. On 
the eastern side there are six rooms of various size 
and a vestibule. 

Lying 30 m. north of the palace there was a bath 
of classical type, dating from the Roman-Byzantine 
period. It had four cool rooms, the southern one 
containing a mihrdb, and a suit of three warm rooms 
constructed over hypocausts. 

Externally the palace was of a square construction 
70 m. long—the equivalent of 200 Roman feet—, 
with a wall of limestone of 2 m. surmounted by mud 
brick which rests upon a zone of burnt brick. This 
wall has a semi-circular buttress in the middle of 
each side, except the oriental one, where two half¬ 
towers flank the entrance-gate. The corners are 
protected by round towers, except at the north¬ 
western angle, where the enclosure incorporates a 
Byzantine tower, which on its southern side has a 
machicolation defending a gate. Later, this tower 
served as watch- and relay-tower for the fire-signals 
between Bayda and Karyatayn. The rounded but¬ 
tresses of the wall, unknown in Roman and Byzantine 
fortifications, are Sasanian elements. 

Through a round-arched gate, 3 m. wide, provided 
with a semi-circular tympanum built in brickwork 
covered with cubes of glass and two jambs of 4 m. 
decorated with leafwork of vine-tendrils, one enters 
a large entrance passage 11 m. long, cradle-vaulted 
and provided with small benches on each side. It 
leads into a courtyard of 37 m. square, paved with 
a small basin in the centre. The portico has columns 
with Corinthian capitals, the bases of which consist 
of Doric capitals. At the angles of the portico, which 
is 4 m. deep, are square-sectioned piers. 

The palace is a residence on two floors. The ground- 
floor consists of six independent sets of rooms ( bayts ), 
accessible through the portico. According to Creswell, 
their disposition originates from the palace of the 
Roman governor at Bosra [q.v.]. The plan of the 
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upper floor repeated that of the ground-floor, with 
which it is connected by two staircases. All around 
ran a gallery with small columns and balustrades. 
The residence, which had no windows on the outside, 
received light through the doors and through stucco 
grilles in the tympanums of the doors, none of which 
was found undamaged on the spot during the ex¬ 
cavations. It has been possible to replace a great 
number of these window-grilles ( claustra ), made in 
stucco and then bored out with a trepan. They now 
give an idea of the richness and variety of the geo¬ 
metrical and floral motifs. Creswell has remarked 
that Kasr al-Hayr is the first example of the use of 
stucco ornament in Muslim architecture. 

It has been possible to reconstruct many elements 
of figurative art: human beings or animals in bas- 
relief in one of the divisions of the semi-towers of 
the entrance, and on the panels of the interior balus¬ 
trade. There are even genuine sculptures, among 
which figures the statue of a man, almost life size, 
sitting on a throne, with a crown (tddj) on his head, 
knees wide apart and heels close together, generally 
identified as Hisham b. c Abd al-Malik. Human beings 
and animals are also represented in the large com¬ 
positions which are painted in fresco on the floor of 
the two staircase rooms of the palace. One, 5 by 
4.58 m., is divided horizontally into three parts. On 
the upper one two musicians are depicted, on the 
second one a hunting scene, representing “the caliph 
on horseback with bow and arrow and using stirrups, 
which is almost the oldest known record of their use” 
[see architecture, I, 613a]; on the lower part, badly 
preserved, one can distinguish animals and a human 
being leading a bovine. On the second painting, 5.24 
by 4.43 m., there is in the centre a great medallion 
with a large bust of a woman on a background of 
foliage, with on upper side there are marine centaurs 
and on the lower animals, including a fox and two 
crested stilt-legged aquatic birds. 

On the walls of the rooms on the ground floor 
there have been discovered simple geometrical motifs, 
in which the lozenge dominates, and imitations of 
marble facing, painted in fresco-colours and executed 
schematically. The central part of the eastern wing, 
the most decorated of the palace, has been recon¬ 
structed in the National Museum of Damascus. 

Ka?r al-Hayr is particularly important, not only 
because it has the characteristics marking Umayyad 
castles, as defined by Henri Stern [Note, 81): "A 
rectangular fence with rounded, buttressed towers 
and bayts within it and a mosque are the centre of 
an area of agricultural exploitation irrigated by 
means of a big dam”, but the variety of its various 
architectural elements and the riches of its decora¬ 
tions make it a first-class piece of evidence for the 
study of art and civilization in the Umayyad period. 
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xx/3-4 (1939), 195-238, 324-73; id.. Deux fresques 
oineyyades, in Syria, xxv (1946), 86-102; H. Stern, 
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Oxford 1969, i/2, 506-21; A. F. al-'Ush, Catalogue 

du Musle National de Damas, Damascus 1969, 

155-64; see also the article architecture. 

(N. Eliss£eff) 

£A$R al-PIAYR ai.- SH ARKI. important Umay¬ 
yad agricultural settlement in the Syrian desert at 
the foot of the Diabal Bishri, about 100 km. NE of 
Palmyra and 65 km. S of Rusafa-Sergiopolis. It lies 
at the intersection of the road joining Mayyadln on 
the Euphrates to Palmyra and Him? with the one 
leading from Halab to Rusafa and permitting to reach 
Baghdad and Basra by crossing the pass of Tayyibe, 
situated at 14 kms. to the N—NE. The village of 
Tayyibe is usually identified with Oriza mentioned 
i in the Annals of Assurbanipal ('Ur<J of the Middle 
Ages). 

Many travellers who took that route between the 
14th and the beginning of the 19th centuries, have 
been able to see the ruins of Kasr al-Hayr. Later, 

! towards 1840, the desert route to India was aban¬ 
doned in favour of the “Overland Road” and the 
site was mentioned no more. 

The ruins, visited by A. Musil in 1908, were re¬ 
discovered and studied on the surface by Albert 
Gabriel in 1925 and by K. A. C. Creswell in 1928 
and 1930, before being excavated by Oleg Grabar in 
1964, 1966 and 1969. 

The whole of the settlement covers an area of over 
6x3 km., surrounded by a wall 17 km. long. The 
southern part comprises a curious system of canaliza¬ 
tions and openings which have been variously inter- 
| preted. At the northern angle, down stream from a 
large artificial wadi, are two square enclosures, re¬ 
inforced by semi-circular towers, the small one being 
called al-Kasr, the big one al-Madina. Their fronts 
I are orientated perpendicularly to the cardinal points, 

! whereas the eastern and western axes are not in even 
1 line with each other, there being a difference of 10 m. 

! These are the oldest fortified Muslim enclosures that 
j exist. 

The small enclosure has a side-line of 70 m., the 
eastern front not being parallel to the western front, 
| which is the only one to have a gate. The wall, 

■ 2.03 m. thick and ca. 14 m. high, is built with pieces 
| of limestone, in courses 0.35 m. thick and strongly 
| joined with gypsum. Each angle of the wall is rein¬ 
forced by a round tower 4.43 m. in diameter and two 
semi-circular towers on each front; altogether 12 
towers all covered with a small cupola of bricks. On 
[ the western front the disposition is different because 
J of the monumental gate which is flanked by two semi- 
| towers 4.15 m. in diameter, jutting out 2.95 m. The 
! entrance, 3 m. wide, is surmounted by a round arch 
j and a tympanum of masonry. The higher parts of the 
towers have a decoration of bricks and of stucco 
panels with vegetative motifs, representing the oldest 
decoration of this kind in Islam. In the centre above 
the entrance a parapet consisting of three consoles 
form the oldest Muslim example of a machicolation 
(sakkata) being used as an element of defence and 
no longer as latrine. 

To enter the inner side of the fence, one passes 
through a flagged vestibule 5.30 m. wide and 7 m. 
; deep, flanked by two rooms facing a courtyard with 
sides of 37 m., and is surrounded by a portico 5 m. 
wide with arcades resting on columns 0.55 m. in 
diameter and a shaft of 3.70 m., surmounted by 
capitals of acanthus leaves. This portico gives access 
to many rooms with cradle vaulting, 12 m. deep but 
of different width. On the upper floor, under the 
i gallery, are rooms with flat wooden ceilings whose 
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disposition corresponds to the plan of the ground 
floor. Nothing is known about the use of these rooms. 
The building was constructed at two periods: begun 
under Hisham [q.v.] and finished in the early 'Abbasid 
period. Fragments of ceramics indicate that it was 
occupied from the 5th-7th/nth-r3th centuries. 

The big enclosure with sides of r6o m. has a stone 
wall 2.12 m. wide which is in a very bad condition. 
On each front are towers with rounded corners 4 m. 
in diameter, and 6 semi-circular towers, altogether 
28 towers, standing at a distance of 26.25 m. from 
axis to axis, except those which flank the entrance 
constructed in the middle of each front. To be noted 
are two sally-ports on the eastern front and some 
inside staircases which lead one to imagine that there 
was once a gallery facing the interior front of the 
wall. At the top of the towers, which are crowned 
with a cupola in bricks, is a room with three loop¬ 
holes permitting shooting to the front and sideways. 
The entrances are all identical: 3 m. wide,surmounted 
by a lightly broken arch, with a tympanum in 
masonry and a parapet with two openings. The 
parapet of the northern gate has five machicolations 
and covers the space between the two flanking towers. 
In the middle of the enclose extends a vast open space, 
the Midan. 

At the southeastern corner survive the vestiges 
of eight big pillars, some of which support arcades. 
Creswell has discovered there a mosque, the plan 
of which shows close analogy with that of the Great 
Mosque in Damascus. This sanctuary is dated by an 
inscription of 110/728-9. The prayer-room, 22 m. 
deep and 37 m. wide, has a central nave with pillars 
in T-form while the remains of arcades mark off 
three aisles. The room faces a courtyard with a 
cistern fed by water from a canalization. 

The arch at the southeastern corner of the court¬ 
yard is slightly broken and in shape a Norse arch: 
it is the oldest example of this type actually known. 

According to O. Grabar there is, to the south¬ 
west of the mosque, an official building, the dar al- 
imdra, with a courtyard surrounded by a portico, 
rooms and a reception-hall, the back wall of which 
leans against the enclosure wall. 

To the north of the mosque, in the extension of i 
the western wall, a street 3.50 m. wide is bordered, 
on its eastern side, by installations with ovens and 1 
presses, that reveal the existence of soap-works. 

In the same area, a bath faced the midan and not • 
towards the south-west; an enormous cistern should 
also be noted there. 

The vestiges of the northwestern part of the en¬ 
closure suggest that it may have been destroyed ! 
during the Karmatl expeditions of the beginning of ; 
the 4th/zoth century. 

In the space of 42 m. which separates the two en¬ 
closures there rises a square tower with sides of 
2.94 m. and ro m. high. An entrance on the south side 
gives access to a spiral staircase. The analysis of 
the construction permits us to date it to the same 
period as the enclosures, with a post-Umayyad re¬ 
construction. Why does the tower stand isolated ? 
There is no minaret attached to the mosque, hence 
possibly it served as minaret for both enclosures. If 
so, it would be the third known minaret in the 
history of Islam. 

To the south of the Kasr and the Madina, a vast 
polygonal enclosure 17 km. long covers an area of 
850 hectares. One can distinguish a wall to retain 
water, alternately reinforced on both sides with four 
rows of stone 0.30 m. high, above which there are 
rows of mud bricks at a height of about 2 m. and 


a row of stone to protect it. There is also a wall for 
lock-gates, the buttresses of which have a diameter 
of 2 m. and are at 10 m. distance from each other; 
they frame a series of four locks, 1.11 m. wide and 
z.55 m. high, with double vaults of bricks. The locks 
worked through a system of sliding-doors. The water 
arrived from the region of Tayyibe through two 
subterranean aqueducts. This enclosure poses prob¬ 
lems of interpretation: accordingly some have 
considered it a lake to store water for irrigation, 
others that it was a reserve for animals. H. Seyrig 
conside ea it to be a large garden protected against 
Bedouin razzias. 

To epitomise the history of the site: it may be 
recalled that an installation, dating from the 7th 
century B.C., is mentioned in the contemporary texts; 
the Roman occupation in the Palmyran period was 
followed by a Christian period, the Umayyad con¬ 
structions and finally building activities at the be¬ 
ginning of the ‘Abbasid period. Destroyed by the 
Karmatis in 289/1002, the complex became part of 
the ik(d ( [q.v.] of Shirkuh and his successors, the 
amirs of Hims; it was devastated by the Mongols in 
Radjab 702/March 1303. It was certainly reoccupied 
before being ruined in 1048/1638 by order of Murad 
IV, in order to prevent the creation of a Bedouin 
centre of rebellion. From the end of the 19th century 
onwards, the ruins have been giving shelter to nomad 
encampments. 

The site of Ka$r al-Hayr poses identification 
problems: most of the authors identify Tayyibe with 
Oriza-‘Urd while Kasr al-Hayr, according to Ptolemy, 
followed by A. Musil, is identified with Adada, an 
ancient Roman camp. In 1939 J. Sauvaget positively 
identified the ruins with Rusafat Hisham, built on 
the site of al-Zaytuna; later he abandoned this 
hypothesis which had already been weakened by 
the excavations of K. Otto-Dorn at Rusafa-Sergio- 
polis in 1952. O. Grabar proposes to identify the site 
with ‘Urd and to consider the vestiges of the “castle” 
as being those of a caravanserai, which in that case 
would be the oldest khan [q.v.] of Muslim architecture. 

Bibliography: A. Gabriel, Kasr el-Heir, in 
Syria viii (1927), 302-29; R. Dussaud, Topographic 
Hislorique de la Syrie, Paris 1927, 247 f.; A. Musil, 
Palmyrena. A Topographical Itinerary, New York 
1928, 72-9; H. Seyrig, Les jardins de Kasr el-Heir, 
in Syria, xii (1932), 316-8; id., Retour aux jardins 
de Kasr el-Heir, ibid., xv (1934), 24-32; A. Gabriel, 
A propos de Kasr el-Heir, in Syria, xiii (1932), 
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al-Hair, in Syria, xviii (1937), 232-3; J. Sauvaget, 
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ccxxxi (1939), 1-13; id.. Notes de topographie 
omeyyade, in Syria, xxiv (1944), 96-112; M. Du- 
nand, De I’Amanus au Sinai, Sites et Monuments, 
Beirut 1953, 145-6; O. Grabar, Qasr al-Hayr, 
Preliminary Report, in Ann. Arch. Syrie, xv (1965}, 
107-20; xvi (1966), 29-46; id., Preliminary Report 
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(2969), in Ann. Arch. Syrie, xx (2970), 45-54; 
K. A. C. Creswell, Early Muslim Architecture 2 , 
Oxford 1969, i/2, 522-44. (N. Elisseeff) 

RA$R ibn HUBAYRA, town in ‘Irak. Situated 
half way between al-Kufa and Baghdad, the town 
was founded by Yazid b. ‘Umar b. Hubayra, the last 
Umayyad governor of ‘Irak (Baladhurl, Eutuh, 287; 
Muljaddasi, 53, 115, 121, 130; Istakhri, 85; see also 
Ibn Hawkal, 166, ed. Kramers, 243; Yakut, Mu’-dfam, 
iv, 946 (confused with Madlnat b. Hubayra: Reite- 
meyer, Die Stadtegriindungen der Araber im Islam, 
Leipzig 1912, 49). The site should not be confused 
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with Madinat b. Hubayra, which was situated closer 
to al-Kufa, where the same Yazid began building 
until forced to abandon the site by order of the 
Umayyad caliph Marwan II (Baladhuri. Futuh, 287; 
Tabari, iii, 80, 183; Yakut i, 680; 3, 280; 4, 123, 946; 
see also Le Strange, Baghdad, 6 n. 1; Lands, 71). 
Yakut reports that the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Saffah 
established his capital at Kasr b. Hubayra, com¬ 
pleting the construction begun by Yazid, and named 
it al-Hashimiyya, but as the populace persisted in 
calling the town by its original name, he felt com¬ 
pelled to abandon the site for a location nearby. This 
account apparently confuses the report of Baladhuri 
which indicates that al-Saffah settled at Madinat 
b. Hubayrah (Yakut, iv, 546; Baladhuri, 287; see 
also al-Hashimiyya, where Yakut’s account is 
given greater credence). The 4th-5th/ioth-nth 
century geographers report that it was the largest 
town between Baghdad and al-Kufa and was situated 
close to the Euphrates and the bifurcation of various 
water channels which brought wares to its many 
markets. With its decline some time before the 6th/ 
12th century, al-Hilla became the major town of 
the area [see al-hilla], (J. Lassner) 

al-KA§R al-KABIR, Alcazarquivir, a town in 
Northern Morocco, about 50 miles south of 
Tangier on the right bank of the Wadi Lukkus; 
at one time, this ran through it, but the course of 
the stream was diverted to prevent inundations. 
Lying in a vast plain commanded on the east by 
heights, it is divided into two parts, al-Shari'a in 
the north and Bab al-Wad on the south, between 
which lies the market-place. The only buildings of 
any importance are the great mosque which is pre- 
Alinohad, the mosque of SIdi al-Azmiri and the 
Djaini‘ al-Sayda, finished in 1100/1689. Within and 
around the town are many fcu&ias dedicated to local 
saints. The most venerated marabouts are Abu 
' 1 -Hasan al-Kurshi (Kurashi), a native of Spain 
who came towards the end of his life to teach in 
al-Kasr, where he died in 568 or 573/1172-73 or 
1177-78; SIdi Ben Ahmed, Sidi ‘All b. Khlef b. 
Ghalib, usually called Mulay ‘All Bu Ghalem and 
regarded as the patron saint of the town; and 
lastly Sidi Bel-‘Abbas, who is really a Jewish rabbi, 
Yuda Yabalay. 

At the beginning of the 20th century, the popula¬ 
tion was about 9,000, belonging for the most part to 
the Khlot, Tlik and Djbala. It also included RIfans, a 
few families originally from Tetwan and Fas as well 
as Algerians who left Tlemcen and Oran as a result 
of the French occupation. The Jews numbered 2,000. 
Industry, at one time flourishing, is limited to the 
manufacture of cloths for local needs. Agriculture, 
on the other hand, is prosperous in the country 
around as a result of the system of co-operation 
between townsmen and tribesmen. Al-Kasr is thus a 
busy market for corn, barley, beans and flax. 

History. The site of al-Ka?r perhaps corresponds 
to that of a Roman town (Oppidum novum ?) which 
had already disappeared by the time of the first 
Muslim invasions. In the 2nd/8th century a fortress 
was built in these regions by the Danhadja, a brancli 
of the Kutama. According to al-Ziyani, it was built 
in 102/720-721 by the Amir ‘Abd al-Karim al-Kutami, 
whence the name Kasr ‘Abd al-Karim (al-ldrlsl, 
Description de VAfrique, ed. Dozy and de Goeje, 
text 78; tr. 89; Kitab al-Istibsar, ed. von Kremer, 
Vienna 1852, 78; tr. Fagnan, Constantine 1900, 
140; also Ibn Khaldun, Hist, des Berberes, ed. de 
Slane, i, 401; tr. ii, 323) or Kasr Kutama, which 
the town kept for several centuries. Al-BakrI, how¬ 


ever, makes a distinction between Suk Kutama “a 
large and magnificent town situated on the river Luk¬ 
kus with a dfami c and a very busy market” and Kasr 
Danhadja “a castle built on a hiil and commanding 
a large river”. Ibn Khaldun, on the other hand (op. 
cit., text i, 188, tr. ii, 291), connects Kasr KutamI 
with the Danhadja (cf. also Kitab al-Istibsar). Suk 
Kutama was the capital of the state governed by Idris 
1 b. al- Kasim b. Ibrahim. Al-Mukaddasi, 219, ed.- 
tr. Pellat, 7, mentions Suk al-KutamI among the 
towns dependent on Fas (al-Sus al-adna). Although 
eclipsed by the rapid development of Fas, al-Kasr 
seems to have retained a certain amount of commer¬ 
cial importance. Al-Idrisi mentions its very busy 
bazaars. But it was only under the Almohads that 
the town rose out of the semi-obscurity in which it 
was vegetating. Ya‘kub al-Mansur surrounded it with 
a fortified wall and made a hunting-ground and a 
j hospital called Harat al-Mudjarin. This is perhaps 
why he was regarded by Leo Africanus and Marmol 
as the actual founder of al-Kasr. Under the Marinid 
j dynasty, the town was given a inadrasa by Abu ‘Inan 
| which attracted many students and was still fre¬ 
quented in the ioth/r6th century. Al-Kasr recognised 
the authority of the Marinids from 620/1223-1224 
onwards. In 687/1288-1289 the latter appointed as 
its governor the RaHs Abu ' 1 -Hasan b. Ashkilula, 
whose descendants for long remained lords of the 
town. The memory of this local dynasty, whose 
] members, in alliance with the Banu ’ 1 -Abmar of 
Granada, distinguished themselves in the holy war, 
! is still alive to-day. 

The period following the disappearance of the Banu 
Ashkilula was one of calamities. The Portuguese, 
established on the coast, threatened the town. The 
inhabitants did not dare to cultivate the soil more 
than six miles from the walls. In 1503 the governor 
of A?ila, Don Juan de Menecez, attempted to take 
it but without success. In the century following, al- 
] Kasr became the most advanced post of the “volun- 
j teers of faith” (Mudfdhidin) who harassed the Chris- 
j tians settled on the coast. During the period of anarchy 
that preceded the establishment of the ‘Alawi 
dynasty, the town became the residence of the 
I Ka'id Gillian, who had gained possession of all 
I Gharb. Driven from his capital by Mulay al-Rashid 
! in 1078/1668, Ghilan was able to return to it on the 
death of this prince. He held out there till 1084/ 
! 1673 when he was defeated and killed by Mulay 
! Isma‘ 11 . Al-Kasr fell again, this time finally, into 
the hands of the Sharif, who dismantled its walls. 

Bibliography: Bakri, Description de V Afrique, 
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Tangier 1887; G. Le Chatelier, Notes sur les 
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Budgett Meakin, The Land of the Moors, 333 ff.; 
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(G. Yver) 

al-I£A$R ai.-SA GH IR. a town in Morocco, 
i ow in ruins. It lay on the south bank of the 
Straits of Gibraltar, 14 miles W. of Ceuta, 23 miles 
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E. of Tangier, at the head of a bay sheltered by a 
spur of the Djebel GhomSri at the mouth of a 
navigable river. 

In ancient times this site was perhaps occupied 
by a Phoenician factory and then by a Roman town 
(Lissa or Exilissa of Ptolemy). A fortress was 
erected there quite early in the period of Muslim oc¬ 
cupation, in 90/708-9, according to al-Ziyani, in Ar¬ 
chives Marocaines, vi, 494, on the territory of the 
Ma$muda, whence the name of Kasr Ma?muda (cf. 
Ibn Khaldun, Hist, des Berberes, ed. de Slane, i, 
280, 13, tr. ii, 134) which is given it by the author 
of the Kitab al-Istibsar and by al-Idrisi. Al-Bakrl 
calls it al-Ka$r al-Awwal to distinguish it from al- 
Ka^r al-Kablr [?.v.]. According to him, it was in¬ 
habited by the Banu Tarif and surrounded by great 
plantations. Under the Almohads it took the place of 
Mars a Musa as the port of embarkation for Spain. 
Many authors call it therefore Ka$r al-Madjaz (Geogr. 
d'Aboul-flda, tr. Reinaud, Il/i, 185; Ibn Khaldun. 
loc. cit.), or Ka;jr al-Djawa “Castle of the crossing” 
(Ibn Abi Zar c , Rawd al-Kirfas, ed. Tornberg, 138, 
143, 146). The Almohads erected important buildings 
in it and established naval dockyards there. But the 
prosperity of the town declined in proportion as the 
rulers of the Maghrib lost their hold on Spain. De¬ 
prived of the income which the transport of the 
armies had assured them, the inhabitants turned to 
piracy. Al-Kasr therefore became one of the first 
towns that the Portuguese sought to capture. In 
1458 King Alfonso V attacked it with a fleet of 80 
ships and an army of 17,000 men; after repelling 
two assaults, the Muslims, overwhelmed by the 
Christian artillery, capitulated. They were, however, 
granted permission to retreat with their arms and 
baggage. Alfonso V entered the town on Oct. 19, 
1458. The great mosque was turned into a church, 
the fortifications were strengthened and a garrison 
installed under the command of Don E. de Minecez. 
Two attempts made by the Sultan of Fas in 1458 
and 1459 to recapture the town did not succeed. 
In 1463 the tribes of Andjerra recognised the suze¬ 
rainty of Portugal and in 1471 Sultan Mulay Sa'id 
signed a treaty by which he ceded al-Ra$r to the 
king of Portugal. 

Al-Kasr remained in Christian hands till 1540 but 
during this period it was continually being attacked 
by the Moors. John III therefore decided to evacuate 
it after previously dismantling it. Some years later 
( 1559 ) a French prince, Antoine de Bourbon, king of 
Navarre, obtained al-Kasr in exchange for the men- 
at-arms that he was to supply to the Sharif of Fas, 
but the intrigues of the king of Spain, Philip II, pre¬ 
vented the treaty from being carried out. Since that 
date no attempt has been made to rebuild the town. 
The inhabitants abandoned it and the harbour be¬ 
came silted up and no longer used except by smug¬ 
glers. The site is marked by the ruins, still imposing, 
of the Portuguese fortress, by ditches, and by the 
remains of the wall and the ruins of the gate through 
which the citadel communicated with the town 
proper. 
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(G. Yver) 

£A$R-I SHtRlN. town in the south-western 
part of the district of Ardilan or Persian Kurdistan 
in 34°3o' N. lat. and 45°3o' E. long. (Greenwich) 
on the right bank of the HiilwanrCld. To the west 
and south-west of Kasr-i Shirin lies the great range 
of Agh-Dagh; in the S.E. also on the left bank 
of the river run imposing mountain chains. Ka$r-i 
Shirin was an important caravan station from the 
earliest times. The most important route through 
it is the very old road from Baghdad to the Iranian 
highlands—the Tank Khurasan of the Arabs of 
the Middle Ages. Kasr-i Shirin lies about half-way 
between the two stations of Khanikin [9.V.] in the 
south-west and Sar-i-pul (in mediaeval times Flulwan, 
south of Sar-i-pul) in the east. Less important 
roads also branch off here to the north, north-west, 
and south-east. 

The modern Kasr-i Shirin (1600 feet above sea- 
level) is an insignificant town surrounded by a wall 
of earth and stone. Outside the walls on the east is 
a commodious caravanserai; to the west is a fort in 
modern style which, according to Aubin (op. cit. in 
Bibl.), Diowan Mir built at the beginning of the 19th 
century, using it to plunder passing pilgrims to Kar¬ 
bala 5 and merchants. Opposite the town on the left 
bank of the river lies the Bagh-i Shah, “King’s 
Gardens”, a park laid out with date-palms and 
orange and pomegranate trees by Nasr al-Din Shah 
on the occasion of his pilgrimage to Karbala 5 . 

The most remarkable feature of Kasr-i Shirin, 
which makes it one of the most interesting places in 
Persia to the historian or archaeologist, is the ex¬ 
tensive system of ruins dating from the Sasanian 
period in its vicinity. The name Kasr-i Shirin. 
j “Shirin’s Palace”, dates from the later period of the 
Sasanian empire. Shirin, a Christian, was the favour¬ 
ite wife of Khusraw II Parwez (560-628 A.D.), who 
i called the great palace he built as a summer residence 
j after her. Kasr-i Shirin and the neighbourhood was 
the scene of the unhappy love-story of Shirin and the 
royal architect Farhad [see farhad wa-shIrIn]. 
A rock tomb south of Kasr-i Shirin is popularly 
known as Otak-i Farhad, “Farhad’s chamber”’ see 
Sarre and Herzfeld, Iranische Felsreliefs, 10. The 
| famous lute-player, Barbud (on him see Vullers, 
Lexicon Persico-Latinum, i, 168, and Justi, Iranisches 
Namenbuch, 63), also spent some time at the imperial 
court at Kasr-i Shirin. 

The period of Ka$r-i Shirin’s glory was only brief. 
Ten years after the death of Khusraw II the Sasanian 
empire collapsed before the Arabs, and in the Muslim 
period the palaces of Ka$r-i Shirin seem no longer 
to have been inhabited. They fell quickly into ruins. 
Ya ! kubi, Buldan, 270, mentions the ruins as early as 
i 278/891. Ibn al-Athir, viii, 388, mentions that as a 
result of an earthquake in 345/956 the walls of Ka$r-i 
1 Shirin cracked. Such Arab and Persian authors as 
Ibn Rusta, Yakut, al-Kazwini and Flamd Allah Mus- 
tawfi emphasize the great scale of Ka?r-i Shirin. 
with its halls, hermitages, treasure houses, etc. 
and the splendid gardens containing very rare animals, 
but give no detailed descriptions. Yakut and al-Kaz- 
j win! give especially the story of the origin of the 
palace, which the former (iv, 113) actually regarded 
as one of the wonders of the world. 
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We owe the most accurate description of the mod¬ 
ern ruins to the French expedition of de Morgan. 
The main ruins lie on a broad plateau north-east of 
the modem town. Near the latter is the rectangular 
citadel flanked by six round towers (called Kal'a or 
I£asr-i Khusraw, also Kal c a-i Khusraw!) surrounded 
by a ditch. North of the Kal £ a are further mounds of 
ruins whose object is unknown. About 500 yards to 
the N.E. is the wall of a gigantic park, enclosing 
the summer-residence proper of the king, which 
measures, according to de Morgan, 300 acres. The 
wall round it, which also served as an aqueduct, 
reaches 20 feet at the highest part and is about 6,000 
paces in extent. Another aqueduct-wall divides the 
park into two parts. The water for the irrigation of 
the gardens was brought from the Hulwan-Rud; the 
aqueduct can still be traced in the Hulwan-Rud valley 
until it is lost in the maze of ruins of Hawsh Kurl. 
In the centre of the whole scheme is the main palace, 
now called c Amarat-i Khusraw (“house of Khusraw”) 
or Uadjdji Kal c asi (“pilgrim’s palace”). In front of 
the palace still exists a 600-yard long stretch of the 
aqueduct flanked by two kiosks. West of the c Amarat- 
i Khusraw stands a smaller, similar vaulted building 
with four doors and a square principal chamber. It 
is now called Cuar Kapu or Car Darvdza “Four 
Doors”, or KaPa-i Cuar Kapu , “Palace of the four 
“Gates”.” The purpose of this building is obscure. 

About 3 miles E. of Kasr-i Shirin is another late 
Sasanian ruined palace, popularly believed to have 
contained the stables belonging to the palace of Kasr-i 
Shirin. These ruins, which consist of a palace 600 
feet long with annexes and another mound of ruins, 
are the latest of all the palaces of Parwez so far known. 

Kasr-i Shirin is, of course, a site of much greater 
antiquity, but it has not been ascertained what 
ancient city stood here. 

Bibliography. BGA, passim, especially vii, 
164 (Ibn Rusta); Yakut, iv, 112 f.; al-Kazwini, 
Athdr al-Bilad, ed. Wiistenfeld, 295-7; Hamd 
Allah Mustawfi, Nuzha, 43 ft.; Le Strange, 63; 
Pietro della Valle, Reise-Beschreibung, Geneva 
1674, ii, 4; Olivier, Voyage dans Vempire Otho- 
man , V&gypte et la Perse , v, Paris 1807, 8; Kinneir, 
A geographical memoir of the Persian Empire , 
London 1813, 305-6; Buckingham, Travels in 
Assyria, Media and Persia, London 1830, i, 
64-78; Ker Porter, Travels in Georgia, Persia, 
Armenia, Ancient Babylonia, London 1822, ii, 
212-19; G. Keppel, Personal narrative of travels 
in Babylonia , Assyria, London 1827, i, 297 f., 
ii, 306 f.; C. J. Rich, Narrative of a residence 
in Koordistan, London 1836, ii, 263-72; Ritter, 
Erdkunde, ix, 438-88, 509; J. B. Fraser, Travels 
in Koordistan, Mesopotamia . . ., London 1840, ii, 
175 ff.; J. de Morgan, Mission scientifique en 
Perse , ii, 81 f., in; iv, 341-59 (with a general 
plan of the ruins on PI. xl and plans of the three 
palaces of Kasr-i Shirin on PI. xlii, xlvi, xlix 
and that of Hawsh Kuri on PI. Ii, and also ex¬ 
cellent pictures). Justi, in Gr.I.Ph., ii, 540; E. 
Aubin, La Perse d'aujourd'hui, Paris 1908, 351 f.; 
E. Herzfeld, in Pet. Mitt., Hi, 52-3; idem, in Sarre 
and Herzfeld, Iranische Felsreliefs, Berlin 1910, 
131, 236-40; idem, Die Aufnahme des sasanidisch. 
Denkmals von Paikuli (= Abh. Pr. Ak. W., 
1914, no. 1,6-8; Mrs. Bishop, Journey in Persia 
and Kurdistan, London 1891, i, 79. 

(M. Streck-[J. Lassner]) 

SA$R YANl [see KAJRYANNIH], 

KASRA, the Arabic grammatical term 
denoting the vowel i: kasra designates the 


written sign itself, kasr the sound ill question 
(Wright, Ar. Gr.‘, 1 , 8A). This distinction corresponds, 
for example, with the text of al-Dani, ill- At uhkam 
ft nakf al-masdhif, Damascus 1379/1960, 42, 11 . 4-7, 
and Kitab al-Nakf (Bibl. Isl., 3, 1932), 137, 11 . 8-n, 
but kasr can also have another interpretation: the 
verb kasara (i) “to break”, can be used to mean: “to 
provide [a harf] with a kasra”, the mouth being 
considered "broken” at the time of the pronunciation 
of the kasra (according to Abu ’ 1 -Aswad al-Du’ali, 
see below). Kasr can also be the infinitive (rnafdar) 
of the verb, as in genealogical works, for example, 
al-Suyuti, Lubb al-lubab, Leiden 1840, 211, 1 . 11: 
al-Kifti bi 'l-kasr wa-sukun al-fa 5 , “al-Kifti, with 
the kasra [under the kdf ] and the sukun of the fa"'. 
The verbs fataha (a) “to open” and damma (u) “to 
bring together the parts [of a thing]” have been 
similarly used, the first for the fatha, the second for 
the damma, with the same remark for the fath 
and damm and likewise referring to the words 
of Abu ’l-Aswad (see below). 

The first notation of the kasra and the two other 
harakat, fatha and damma, was made by means of 
full points (al-Dani, Muhkam, 23, 1 . n; 42, I. 12), 
in order to remedy the deficiencies of kur’anic script 
and at first to indicate the i^rab, and its invention 
is invariably attributed to Abu T-Aswad al-Du’ali (d. 
69/688-9 [?.v.]): “When you see that 1 have opened 
(falahtu) my mouth with the liar/, mark a point above 
the harf. If I bring together ( damamtu) [the lips of] 
my mouth, mark a point before the harf [on the left, 
in the middle]. If I break ( kasartu ) [my mouth], put 
the point under the harf. And if I make one or the 
other follow a nasal sound (ghunna) [nunation], place 
two points instead of one point” (al-Sirafi, Akhbdr 
al-nahwiyyin, Bibl. Arabica, ix, Algiers 1936, 16, 
II. 8-12). This legendary account at least shows some 
degree of observation of the physiology of the mouth 
during the pronunciation of the harakat and favours 
a purely Arabic origin for the technical terms applied 
to them [see haraka wa-sukun]. The Muslim 
references agree in crediting the readers of Basra, 
Nasr b. c Asim and Yabya b. Ya'mur with the 
invention of the vowel points (see R. B lac he re, 
Introduction au Coran 1 , Paris 1959, 80-2, 89-90); this 
innovation was not imposed without long resistance 
(ibid., 95-98), but at the time of al-Dani (d. 444/ 
1053) it was still in use (ibid., 98). 

Care must be taken in distinguishing the vowel 
points in the body of kur’anic script. They are 
characterized by the use of red points; a green point is 
used for the hamza (the unvoiced glottal occlusive); 
and a yellow point for the tashdid (gemination) (Abu 
Bakr b. Mudjahid, cited by al-Dani, Muhkam, 23, 
II. 9 ff.; see also, ibid., 19-20, for other old prac¬ 
tices in the use of colours). All these points consti¬ 
tute al-shakl al-mudawwar. But the diacritical points 
of the hnruf are bi ’l-sawdd “in black” (ibid., 22, 1. 
11; 43, 1. 15), like kur’anic script, and according 
to al-Dani (43, 1 . 16) serve to establish a distinction 
between the diacritical marks and the harakat ; see 
his chapter (35-41) on the diacritical marks. In 
matters of i l rab, the kasra was the sign of dfarr 
(or khafd) [see i'rab]. On the nature of the kasra 
and the other harakat, see haraka wa-sukun. For 
the way in which the presence of the kasra is ex¬ 
plained, in the second term of the iddfa, see idafa. 

Some further points: (1). The points indi¬ 
cated concern al-harakat al-mushba < dt, the normal 
ones (literally “satisfied”). The latter are opposed 
to the harakat, not mushba'-at-. sounds reduced by the 
ikhtilas or the rawm (see H. Fleisch, TraitI, i, 36 f., 
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49 g), or deviations through ishmdnr, innama huwa 
imdlat al-kasra n.ahica 1 -damm.a kalilan (al-Dani, K. 
al-nufrat, 136, 1. 13), “it is merely a weak inflexion 
of the kasra towards the damma'\ i.e. an inclination 
of i to u (see also H. Fleisch, ibid., 1 36 g, 49 h). 
For the notation of these particular sounds, see 
the chapter of al-Dani, Muhkam, 44-8, more briefly: 
K. al-Nukat , 136, 1 . 10 - 137, 1 . 3. 

(2) . In the first three chapters of the Muhkam 
(2-13), al-Dani has collected the Muslim traditions 
on the first form of the Kur’an, the inventions of 
vowel points, and the resistance to that innovation 
or the concessions to it. 

(3) . Why were points employed? Al-idjaz wa 7 - 
taklil, “concision and brevity” was sought (al-Dani, 
Muhkam, 43, 1 . 17). In fact, there was very likely an 
influence of the usage of non-Islamic communities 
(see R. Blach^re, loc. tit., 79). For the Syriac, “the 
vowel point or the diacritical point known from 
the 4th century has served as the vocalization in 
most manuscripts” (L. Costaz, Grammaire syriaque-, 
Beirut 1964, §11). 

Bibliography : In the text. (H. Fleisch) 

KASRAWl TABRIZ!, sayyid ahmad, Iranian j 
historian, linguist, jurist and ideologist. 
Born on 29 September 1890 and educated in Tabriz, 
he entered the theological profession in 1910, but j 
soon left it because of his liberal ideas and modern¬ 
istic tendencies. In 1919, he entered the Ministry of 1 
Justice, which he left in 1929 to practise law, soon 
after returning a verdict against Rida Shah’s royal 
court in favour of a group of peasants. He also 
taught history in the University of Tehran, which he 
left in 1934 on an issue involving academic freedom. 

Kasrawi wrote several books on history and on ; 
language and linguistics. Among these are his history 
of the Iranian Constitutional Revolution, in which 
he had been a participant; a detailed study of the ! 
pre-Saldjuk dynasties of north-western Iran | 
(Shahriyaran-i gumnan, 3 vols., Tehran 1928-30), 
and a monograph on the Adharl language. He also 
expounded his views on “reforming” the Persian 
language—in grammar as well as vocabulary. 

In 1933, Kasrawi began a critical study of life 
and society, with particular emphasis on the Iranians, 
whom he found decadent, morally corrupt and unfit as 
citizens. They were, he believed, ignorant of the ! 
“truths of life”, because of centuries of "evil 
teachings” (bad-amuzi), whose harmful effects 
should be shown to them so that they could perceive 
the truths, thus finding salvation. He tried to I 
accomplish this task in the periodicals Payrndn 
(7 vols., 1933-42) and Parlam (1941-2), some sixty | 
books, and frequent lectures. A book in four parts, j 
Wardldwand bunyad, was to sum up his views, I 
but only three parts appeared (Tehran 1943). 

Kasrawl’s strongest attack was on Shl'ism, which ] 
he considered the source of much evil, on the grounds 
that it teaches takiyya and tabarru 1 [qq.vd], the imams’ 
power of intercession, and belief in an ever-living 
hidden imdm; that it places undue and destructive 
emphasis on past issues and events irrelevant to 
current life, e.g., the succession to Muhammad, and 
the martyrdom of Husavn and others; and that it 
encourages harmful acts, such as pilgrimages to the 
graves of the imams and others and the Mubarrain ! 
rituals. All this, he maintained, makes the Shi'I 
unfit for a useful and constructive life. For similar 
reasons, he combated Baha’ism, Sufism, materialism ; 
(i.e. the doctrine of “the survival of the fittest” and its 
implications), and superstitions (fortune-telling, belief 
in good and bad omens, amulets, divination, etc.). | 


He also attacked much of Persian poetry, con¬ 
centrating on Khayyam, Sa'di, RumI, and particu¬ 
larly Hafi?. This poetry, he asserted, is replete with 
doctrines such as fatalism, Sufism and kharabatigari 
(as in Khayyam’s ideas), with excessive praise of 
wine and shameless talk of homosexuality. It 
encourages beggary, flattery, cowardice, hypocrisy 
and the like. 

As an act of confession, and to draw attention to 
their activities, Kasrawi and his supporters institu¬ 
ted a festival, on the first day of winter, to destroy 
harmful writings which they had owned before join¬ 
ing the group. Called Diashn-i KUdb-siizdn, “festival 
of book-burning”, this activity attracted considerable 
hostility. 

In Kasrawl’s view, there are two opposing forces 
or “essences” ( gawhar or sirisht) within each individ¬ 
ual. Didn is the source of egoism; from it emanate 
self-interest, greed, injustice, jealousy, etc. Rawdn 
is the source of altruism; from it emanate self- 
sacrifice, justice, sympathy, honesty, truth-seeking, 
etc. Related to rawdn is khirad, the faculty of dis¬ 
tinguishing right from wrong, good from evil. Didn 
and rawdn are constantly at war. The duty of religion, 
and of similar institutions, is the strengthening of 
rawdn. Religion means “learning the truths” and liv¬ 
ing by the dictates of the khirad. It should help man 
to subdue his didn, and find happiness. Recent 
progress in science and technology should be matched 
by progress in the “way of life”, especially religion. 
Islam has lost its effectiveness, cannot meet the 
challenges of modern times, and needs to be brought 
up-to-date. 

Among Kasrawl’s constructive teachings were 
those on government, economics, education, and the 
status of women. He advocated representative govern¬ 
ment and a modified capitalism. Each individual 
should partake of the pleasures of life, including its 
material rewards, in proportion to his merit and 
his labour. The individual’s working capital should be 
limited, to prevent unfair competition, and to assure 
the priority of merit over money. Machines should be 
small enough, where possible, to be operated by in¬ 
dividual owner-operators. Large enterprises should 
be owned only by partnerships. “Land should be 
owned by him who tills it, who keeps it cultivated”. 
Failing this, he should sell it or hand it over to 
others. Few middlemen should intervene between the 
producer and the consumer. The government’s func¬ 
tions should be limited chiefly to legislation, national 
security and defence, foreign relations, education, 
public health. It should not engage in agriculture, 
commerce, and, in general, industry. 

Education means preparing for life, and the 
strengthening of rawdn. Compulsory education should 
include literacy and basic science, in the elementary 
school, and the “truths of life”, including civics. 
Vocational and professional education and work in 
advanced science should follow. “Evil teachings” 
should not be taught under any circumstances, unless 
they are clearly exposed as harmful. 

Women should not enter certain professions, e.g., 
law, engineering and politics, but should vote. Bigamy 
should be permitted only when the first wife is barren. 
Those with contagious diseases should not marry. 
Kabin (“marriage portion”), shirbaha (bride price), 
and dqahiz ("dowry”) should be eliminated. Divorce 
should be available to women as well as to men, 
and on the same grounds. 

Kasrawi denied that he claimed to be a prophet 
(payghdmbar). He termed his ideology Pdkdlni “pu- 
rity-of-religion” (occasionally Azddigi), and referred 
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to it as a rah, “road, path’*, not a din “religion”. 

“Pdkdini is Islam’s successor and its continuation”, 
although he was rarely very explicit on the relation¬ 
ship between the two. 

Kasrawl’s writings created a widespread intellectual 
movement, particularly among the youth. He formed 
a fraternal organization, called the Pdkdindn , “the 
pure of religion”, or the Azddigan, preaching this 
doctrines with missionary zeal and in the teeth of 
intense antagonism. The numerical strength of his 
followers is not known. 

Kasrawl’s bold and outspoken views, particularly 
those on religion and literature, met with vehement 
and violent opposition: some of his books were ban¬ 
ned; his supporters were often persecuted and social¬ 
ly ostracized; and, finally, charges of “slander of 
Islam” were brought against him. On n March 1946, j 
at the last session of the preliminary hearings on j 
those charges held in the Palace of Justice in Tehran, 1 
he was assassinated by the Fida 3 iyyan-i Islam [q,v,], j 
who had only wounded him in an earlier attempt in 
April 1945. His followers continue, however, to be 
active. 

Bibliography : The only detailed account of 
Kasrawi’s life is found in his own Zindigdni-yi man 
(Tehran 1945) and Dah sal dar c adliyya (Tehran 
1 945), covering his life up to about 1929. A bibliog¬ 
raphy (neither complete nor always accurate) of 
his books is found in Khanbaba Mushar, Mu?allifin- 
i kutub-i tdpi-yi farsi wa c arabi az aghaz-i dap id 
kunun , i,-Tehran 1961, cols. 437-46; and a partial 
bibliography of his articles on language and his¬ 
tory is in Iradj Afsh&r, Index Iranicus, i, Tehran 
1961. A selection of his scholarly articles has 
been collected by Yahya Dhuka 3 , in Cihil makdla-yi 
Kasrawi, Tehran 1956. (M. A. Jazayery) 

SA$ryAnnih, Arabic version of the mediaeval j 
Sicilian place name Castrurn Ennae, itself already 
deformed in local speech usage; the Arabised form 
itself gave rise to Castrurn lohannis and thence the 
Italian Castrogiovanni (modern Enna). Situated 
at the altitude of 2,950 fL/988 m. in the centre of 
Sicily, it is the highest town of the island. Amongst 
numerous versions of the name given in the Arabic 
sources, Kasryannih seems to be the most acceptable; 
it appears in Yakut’s Mushtarik, with the exact pro- 
nounciation, including the geminated nun, specified, 
although it does not appear in his Mu'-dfa.m. 

It was besieged from 214/829 onwards by the Arab- 
Berber army of Asad b. al-Furat who had 

landed two years previously at Mazara, and this 
fortified rock became the symbol of Christian 
resistance in the island after the capitalution of 
Palermo in Radjab 216/August-September 831. For a 
period of thirty years, the town and citadel underwent 
various vicissitudes, and the fortunes of war went 
backwards and forwards until the Byzantine strong¬ 
hold surrendered in Ramadan 243/January 859. 
The concluding military operations were prepared 
and led by al- c Abbas b. al-Fadl, amir of Sicily 
236-46/851-61, who during the preceeding years 
had sapped the resistance of the defenders by con¬ 
tinuous assaults. Nevertheless, according to the 
sources, it was a Christian captive who brought 
on the surrender through his showing the Muslims, 
in order to save his own skin, a secret way into 
the fortress. Certain Arabic chronicles say that 
al-'Abbas celebrated this victory by building a 
mosque in Castrogiovanni, and immediately after¬ 
wards, he went on to restore the citadel’s fortifi¬ 
cations. 

The rule of the Kalbid amirs came to an end ca. j 


431/1040, and in the general state of anarchy which 
followed and which continued to rack the island till 
the arrival of the Normans, Kasryannih, together 
with Girgenti and Castronuovo, formed part of the 
possessions of the ka*id Ibn al-Hawwas [q.v.]. Some 
months after the Normans landed in Sicily (Muharram 
453/February 1061), Robert Guiscard laid siege to 
the fortress, whose garrison had meanwhile been re¬ 
inforced by new troops sent by the ZIrids from Africa, 
but difficulties made him give up the attempt. The 
Count Roger made a fresh attempt, and after some 
temporary successes, he finally compelled it to capit¬ 
ulate. Western chroniclers place the capture of the 
stronghold, thanks to Altavilla, at dates which vary 
between the middle of 480/1087 and the opening 
months of 481/1088, whilst the Arabic chroniclers 
place it three years later. The local ruler Ibn Harnmud 
surrendered himself without resistance, and ac¬ 
cording to the Norman historian Malaterra, became 
a convert to Catholicism. 

The Arabic sources all agree that Kasryannih con¬ 
stituted not only a stronghold which was powerfully 
fortified and difficult to dismantle, but was also an 
important town in a fertile and well-irrigated region, 
with commodious markets, a lively commercial ac¬ 
tivity, abundant provisions and an excellent urban 
organisation. 

Bibliography: The Arabic sources with 
information on Kasryannih have virtually all been 
brought together by M. Amari in his Biblioteca 
arabo-sicula, Ar. text, Leipzig 1857, Ital. tr. 
Turin-Rome, i-ii, 1880-1; see also for other de¬ 
tails Amari, Sloria dei musulmani di Sicilia a , 
Catania 1933-9, index, and see further U. Rizzi- 
tano, L’ltalia nel Kitab ar-rawd al-mi £ tar fi 
fcabar al-aqfar di Ibn < Abd al-MunHm alHimyari, 
Cairo 1958, also in Bull, of the Fac. of Arts, Cairo 
University, xviii/i (May 1956), 170-1. 

(U. Rizzitano) 

SA§§ (a.), pi. kussas, “popular story-teller or 
preacher, deliverer of sermons” whose activity 
considerably varied over the centuries, from preaching 
in the mosques with a form of ltur’anic exegesis to 
downright charlatanism. This term does not appear 
in the Kur’an, although the verb kassa is quite 
often used (see Fliigel, Concordanliae) always, 
except in VI, 57, with the meaning “to recount, 
to relate, to report” a generally edifying narration 
[see kis$a] and frequently in the first person, when 
the narrator is God Himself. The LA (root kss) 
reproduces Itadiths in which appear the word bass 
( al-kass yantafir al-makt) and the verb kassa, in 
the absolute use, with the meaning “to tell, to 
recount stories" and also “to preach” (kassa c ala 
l-nas)-, the Prophet is reported to have said “None 
but an amir, a subordinate [of an amir] or a proud 
man shall preach” (Id yakussu ilia amir aw ma'miir 
aw mukhldl), where we have translated kafsa by 
"to preach” because it probably concerns the 
khufba [q.v.]. It would be difficult to date precisely 
the intransitive use of the verb in the sense of “to 
perform the function of a popular story-teller or 
deliverer of sermons” which was to become current 
(e.g. al-Djabiz, Hayawan, iii, 24-5 and Baydn, i, 
367-9) for it seems likely that the kadiths cited in the 
Lisan may be later and may date from the time 
when the men of religion and the mystics had 
reacted against the kussas. 

Indeed, if it is reasonable to suppose that all pious 
Muslims early deemed it their duty to improve the 
religious sentiments of the uninformed majority, 
the function of the kd$s did not yet exist at the 



time of the Prophet; according to al-Makrizi, Khitat. 
ii, 253-4, there was a distinction between the private 
kdff and the official one, instituted by Mu'awiya 
who, after morning prayer, was supposed in particular 
to curse the Enemies of Islam and all the infidels and, 
after the khufba on Fridays, to explain the Qur’an; 
however, only in Egypt are there traces of the 
existence of this function, which was occupied 
firstly by the Ifddi, then little by little fell into 
disuse. From the 4th/ioth century onwards this 
kdsf was replaced by the mudhakkir and by the 
wd'-if [q.vv.]. 

Otherwise the office was loosely defined. At its 
inception it was supposed to consist of commenting 
on the kur’anic narratives concerning the fates 
of extinct peoples, the example of biblical characters 
and on the whole, the edifying features scattered 
among the suras, not without, in the case of certain 
“sermonisers”, going as far as real exegesis. The 
tradition according to which Tamlm al-Darl (d. 
40/660) was allegedly the first to dedicate himself 
to this activity is subject to caution because Tamlm 
[q.v.] became a legendary figure. On the other hand, 
in his chapter on the awdHl (Ma c drif, 557; copied 
by Ibn Rusta-Wiet, 225), Ibn Kutayba hesitates 
between 'Ubayd b. ‘Umayr al-Laythi (d. 68/687-8) 
and al-Aswad b. Sari' al-Tamlml (d. 36/656), whom 
al-Djahiz quotes chiefly in his exposition on the 
ussds (Baydn, i, 367-9). 

The first popular preachers were certainly ad¬ 
mitted to the mosques to carry out their activity, 
particularly in 'Irak, since 'All b. Abl Talib is said 
to have expelled them from the one in Basra, never¬ 
theless making an exception in favour of al-Hasan 
al-Basd (al-Makki, Kut al-kulub, Cairo 1310, ii, 
2t, 25, 28; Ibn al-Hadjdj, Madkhal, Cairo 1348, 
ii. 13. 145); this last detail is, however, suspect, 
for al-Hasan was only fifteen years old when 'All 
entered Basra, and it is probable that the later 
Sufis who quote him as their authority, but do not, 
however, number him among the kuffds (whom 
they detested), wanted to claim in this privilege 
further evidence of his prestige and of the quality 
of his preaching. Wherever the truth may lie, it is 
conceivable that the 'All’s decision, if it was real, 
was inspired by the desire not to make in any way 
official ideas foreign to Islam. Even those (tujjas 
motivated by the best intentions would mix in 
with their commentary the edifying narratives 
drawn from the Kur’an, Judaeo-Christian legends 
and stories from the Djdhiliyya (cf. Taha Husayn, 
Min hadith al-shi c r wa'l-nathr, Cairo 1936, 48-9), 
before beginning to falsify the concepts of the 
first religious authorities and to appeal to the 
ideas of the Iranian tradition in order to make a 
greater impression on their hearers. Eventually 
prohibitions followed (see al-Makki and Ibn al- 
Hiclidj, op. cit.), and there are more attestations 
of this in 279/892 and 281/894 (al-Tabari, iii, 2131, 
2165) in a period, it is true, when the function of 
the kaff had changed in character. 

The repetition of official measures would lead one 
to believe that they were ineffective; even if they 
were banished from the mosques, the “sermonisers” 
in fact enjoyed great success with the uneducated 
masses, and gathered round them a more attentive, 
more eager and often denser audience than that of 
the futj.ahd? and other scholars, who tended to adopt 
a disdainful attitude towards them, more especially 
as in any discussion they were sure of carrying the 
day, thanks to their easy flow of speech. There 
were, however, among them men of great learning 


and Ibn al-DjawzI, who is still nevertheless hostile 
towards them, very rightly stresses this (Talbis 
Iblts, Cairo, 1340, 131); the list which al-Djabiz 
provides (Baydn, i, 367-9; used by L. Massignon, 
Essai, 141 ff. and Ch. Pellat, Milieu, 108 ff.) is 
instructive in this respect. It includes, among others, 
al-Hasan al-Ba?ri, his brother Sa'id and his son 
Dja'far, Ibrahim al-Tayml, and in particular, 
Musa b. Sayyar al-Uswari (see Lisdn al-Mizdn, 
vi, 120, 136; al-Sam'ani, Ansdb, 37), who commented 
on the Kur’an in Arabic and Persian, as well as 
another (lass, Abu 'Ali al-Uswari (d. after 200/815; 
see Lisdn al-Mizdn iv, 372-3), who at the age of 
36 did not manage to exhaust his flow of commentary 
and who, in addition, expressed himself in very 
correct language. These two people are described 
as Kadaris [see kadariyya], as was another well 
known bass, §alib al-Murri (d. 172/788-9; cf. Abu 
Nu'aym, Ifilya, Cairo 1351-6/1932-7, vi, 165-77); 
the Rakashls equally distinguished themselves by 
their talent in this field. 

L. Massignon (Essai, 143-4) considers that the 
2nd/8th century is “especially at Basra, the century 
of “sermonisers” who, without any official mandate, 
and before the 'Abbasid rules and regulations for 
the Friday sermons, delivered hufbas to arouse 
the fervour of the faithful. This spontaneous move¬ 
ment ... is the origin of the apologetic catechesis 
in Islam”. Probably the activity of a great number 
of busfdf was quite disinterested to begin with, 
each zahid or ndsik feeling an obligation to preach, 
even to the point where later mystical theology 
claimed several of them; but if some strove by their 
narrations to edify the faithful, and to arouse their 
religious zeal, others were not slow to be employed 
by the supporters of the various political and religious 
doctrines, which were emerging at that time. 

From the year 65/685, in the course of the affair 
of the Tawwabun [q.v.], there were in the crowd 
gathered to avenge the murder of Husayn, three 
kussd?. Al-Tabari (ii, 559) records their names and 
their speeches designed to sustain the zeal of the 
fighters; other examples have been collected by 
Goldziher (Muh. St., ii, 162), who thought, however, 
(ii, 168-9) that these "sermonisers” had no partisan 
tendencies. Again in the 4tb-5th/iotb-iith centuries, 
Shl'Is and Hanballs did not overlook this useful 
means of reaching the masses (cf. G. Makdisi, 
Ibn ’■Aqil, Damascus 1963, 323); it is true that the 
representatives of the two rival factions sometimes 
came together and shared the takings (Muh. St., 
ii, 165-6). The names of three Kadaris are cited 
above, and it seems legitimate to believe that 
from the 2nd/8th century the Mu'tazills themselves 
had used "sermonisers” to spread abroad their 
opinions. This partly explains that interest which 
al-Diabiz takes in them, who was, moreover, al¬ 
ways ready to admire eloquence even in the common 
people. 

It appears therefore that the prohibitions were 
also justified by the care which the authorities were 
taking to limit propaganda carried on by word of 
mouth by the opposition parties, knowing well 
that they were provoked in the first place by the 
complaints of religious figures anxious to put an 
end to these abuses. Indeed, to enliven their nar¬ 
ratives, the kufsaf did not hesitate to quote the 
apocryphal traditions (and it is probable that they 
contributed to the propagation of the hadiths put 
together from all sorts of different fragments), 
fabulous deeds and marvellous stories which the 
credulous masses took for gospel truth, thus placing 
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the authentic Islamic tradition in real jeopardy. 
Because of this conduct, they incurred the theo¬ 
retical and practical condemnation of the religious 
authorities. Al-Ghazali (Ihyd/ xix/3) protests against 
the reprehensible doings of ku$sd$ and the wu u dz 
[see wa c iz] who mixed heresies with their subject- 
matter; Ibn al-DiawzI ( Talbis , 131) and the mystics 
gave strong advice not to join their congregations 
because they lacked integrity. In Spain, where 
they were less numerous (al-MukaddasI, 236), for 
the Malikls would scarcely tolerate them, the word 
kdss had become synonymous with “storyteller”, 
and the authors of works of hisba do not fail to 
express a desire that the activity of the kus$d$ 
should be limited. Ibn 'Abdun (cf. Livi-Provengal, 
Seville musulmane, Paris 1947, § 54) wished to forbid 
them, as fortune tellers were forbidden, to install 
themselves in the cemeteries, and they were also 
prohibited from telling stories in which the Prophet 
was mentioned. Ibn c Abd al-Ra c uf (cf. R. Arid in 
H6sp6ris-Tamuda, i/3 (i960), 362) calls the ktass a 
mere story-teller of the streets. 

At this period, and already for a long time in the 
Orient, it was indeed difficult to distinguish a 
“sermoniser” from one of those narrators of whom 
al-Mas c udI speaks (Murud/, v, 86; viii, 161 ff.); 
al-Djahiz himself ( RasdHl , ed. Sandubi, 129) shows 
the poor and the kussas begging at the doors of the 
mosque, whilst Ibn 1.1 anbal is reported to have 
said, “the most mendacious of men are the kussas 
and the beggars” (al-Makkl, Kut, ii, 25; Ibn al- 
Hadjdj, Madkhal, ii, 146); The author of the Kitab 
al-Tad/ (40; tr. Le livre de la Couronne, 68) speaks 
of the “wiles of kussas and men who go round with 
performing monkeys”. So, after having been a 
popular exegete of the I<ur’ 5 n and a “sermoniser”, 
the kds? became a sort of buffoon who mainly 
replaced edifying narrations by comical and often 
improper stories especially ridiculing biblical char¬ 
acters (see for example the story of the wolf that 
did not eat Joseph; Ibn Abl 1 -Hadid, Shark Nahdi 
al-baldgha iv, 260). Some became veritable mounte¬ 
banks, who contrived to “play to the gallery”, 
provided that the collection afterwards produced a 
substantial reward. From the rivalry among these 
comedians sprang the muwallad proverb “a Mss 
loves not another Mss” (al-Maydani, ii, 76). It is 
understandable therefore that the discredit thrown 
on an otherwise respectable function rebounded 
on the serious preachers of popular sermons, and 
they were replaced by more or less official preachers. 

All things considered, passing from edifying 
narrations to profane stories was very easy, and 
the rawi [q.v.] or the medddh who narrates the 
episodes of The Thousand and One Nights or chivalric 
romances—not without playing the role of a political 
agent if the opportunity presents itself—is easily 
comparable to the later kass, whereas the mukaddi 
[q.v .] who recounts his own adventures and fore¬ 
shadows the Spanish picaro is not far removed from 
him. [See also makama]. 

Bibliography: Largely given in the text. 
I. Goldziher ( Muh. Studien, ii, 161-70; tr. L. 
Bercher, 198-208) has largely exploited the K. al- 
Kuysaq of Ibn al-DjawzI, and the pages which he 
devoted to the “sermonisers” represent the most 
thorough study of this social group. See further, 
L. Massignon, Essai sur les origines du lexique 
technique de la mystique musulmane: Ch. Pellat, 
Milieu (on the kussas of Basra); A. Mez, Renais¬ 
sance, index; M. S. Swartz, Ibn al-Jawzi's Kitab al- 
Qussas wa’l-Mudhakkirin, ed., F.ng. tr. andintrod., 


Beirut 1971; C. E Bosworth, The mediaeval Islamic 
underworld, i. The Band Sdsdn in Arabic society and 
literature, Leiden 1976, 24 et seqq,; see alsoSuyutl, 
Tahdhir al-khawa$$ min akddhib al-kussas, 6d. Muh. 
Sabbagh, Beyrouth 1973. (Ch. Pellat) 

KASSALA [see kasala], 

KassAm, the title given in Ottoman law to the 
trustee who divided an estate between the heirs 
of a deceased person. Ottoman law recognised two 
types of kassam, those under the kddi c asker [q.v.] 
and the others employed locally in each kadi’s [q.v.] 
court (Kanun-name, Veliyiiddin Efendi 1970, ff. 66 
a-b). The earliest references to the post date from 
the 9th/i5th century. 

The kassam received a fee from the heirs called 
resm-i kismet in payment for the trusteeship of the 
estate. Resm-i kismet levied from a member of the 
military ( c askeri, [g.v.]) class was entered in the 
kadi^askers' accounts, so that in places where the 
military class was numerous, kassdms appointed by 
the kddi^askers divided inheritances (Kanun-ndme-i 
Al-i ‘Othman, TOEM suppl., Istanbul 1329/1911, 
40). These military kassdms recorded their trans¬ 
actions in separate registers, called kassam registers 
(kassam de/terleri) (t>. L. Barkan, Edirne askeri 
kassamina ait tereke de/terleri 1545-1 659, Belgeler, 
in Turk Tarih Belgeleri Dergisi, iii/5-6, Ankara 
1966). The local kassdms, called shehri or beledi 
and acting in the name of the kadi, kept registers 
recording the resm-i kismet levied from non-military 
townspeople and villagers. There was a separate 
kassam register for each kadi’s district. In the divi¬ 
sion of inheritance kassdms were obliged to respect 
the rights of orphans and the law forbade them to 
overvalue goods or to levy resm-i kismet where this 
was not the legal requirement (fCdnun-ndme, Veli- 
yiiddin Efendi 1970, f. 66b; cf. also the Kanun-name 
of 'Abd al-Rahman c Abdi Pasha, MTM, iii, Istanbul 
1331/1913, 541). The kassam's register of 924/1518 
from the court of Bursa shows the procedure in the 
division of inheritance. The belongings of a deceased 
person were first examined in the presence of the 
kassam and entered in the register. An expert then 
valued their worth which was recorded on each 
item, before the kassam assessed the proportion to 
which the husband, wife or others heirs were entitled. 
After the deduction from the total of the kassam ’s fees 
and the deceased’s funeral expenses, the remainder 
was handed over to the heirs (!. H. Uzumjarjih, 
Osmanlt devletinin ilmiye teqkildti, Ankara 1965, 124). 

Occasionally, the government appointed inspectors 
to examine the proceedings of the military kassdms 
and to collect the resm-i kismet levied in the name 
of the kadi’-askers. Kassdms from the three wings 
of the cavalry ( siivdri) divisions were despatched to 
Anatolia and Rumelia for this purpose. These moun¬ 
ted inspector-Mssams took delivery from the kadi’s 
treasury of the resm-i kismet that had been raised, 
and had the registers sealed by the kadi or deputy 
who transferred the money. The mounted kassdms 
had the authority to remove a local military kassam 
and appoint another in his place (I. H. Uzun^arjili, 
op. cit., 121 ff.). 

The question of who had the right to the resm-i 
kismet led occasionally to disputes between the local 
and the kadi^askers’ kassdms. A major factor in 
these disputes was the tendency of the military kas¬ 
sdms to extend the military class in order to increase 
the revenue on the kddPaskers’ account for which 
they worked. To prevent this, the government inter¬ 
mittently issued decrees to define who belonged to 
the military class, but they were never able to stop 
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the practice altogether (Ba^bakanhk Archives, 
Istanbul, Diwan-i hiimayun muhimme defteri, vol. 
iv, 120; vol. Ixx, 35). There was a kassdm in the 
covered market in Istanbul and another in Galata, 
whose duty it was to deputise for the kddt c asker of 
Rumelia in settling disputes concerning the division 
of inheritances (Hezarfenn liusayn, Talkhis al- 
baydn ft kawanin-i Al-i c Othman , Biblioth&que 
Nationale, Paris, f. 140 a). 

The functions of the kassams began slowly to 
diminish in the 19th century. After the Tan?Imat 
[q.v. ]the separate offices of the ka<fi c askers ’ and 
kadis' kassams were abolished, to be replaced by a 
single office in Istanbul called the Treasury kassdm' s 
office ( bayt al-mal kassamlighi ), which combined the 
functions of all the others (Lutfl, Ta^rikh, Istanbul, 
1290/1873, vi, 30). The court concerned with inheri¬ 
tance, known as the kismet-i belediye ma)tkemesi, 
was, at about the same time, united with the lower 
bab court. Thereafter, the bdb courts supervised 
the division of inheritance among the heirs ( Diwan-i 
hiimayun muhimme defteri , no. 261, serial nos. 36, 
440). 

In the years 1333-34/1915-16 there was a section 
called the general kassdm ( kassam-i ' umumi) in the 
Courts Department of the Office of the Shaykh al- 
Islam [q.v.]. At the head of the section was an offi¬ 
cial called the General kassdm (kassdm-i '■umumi) 
with two assistants as first and second advisory 
kassdm ('Ilmiye teshkildti, Istanbul 1334/1916, 155 
{{.). With the abolition of the shari'a courts under 
the Turkish Republic, the civil section of the court 
of first instance (asliye mahkemesi hukuk dairesi) 
replaced the kassdm court. 

Bibliography, in addition to the works 
mentioned in the text: Bajbakanhk Archives, 
Istanbul, Divdn-i hiimayun muhimme defterleri, 
no. 80, p. 160 serial no. 408, p. 335 serial no. 
816; no. 131 p. 147; L. Fekete, Tiirkische Schriften 
aus dem Archive des Palatins Nikolaus Esterhazy, 
1606-1645, Budapest 1932, 470; Halit Ongan, 
Ankara’nm I numaralt qer'iye sicil defteri, Ankara 
1958, index; Omer Lutfi Barkan, Ekrem Hakki 
Ayverdi (eds.), Istanbul vakiflan tahrir defteri, 
953 (1546), Istanbul 1970 (for a list of the kassams, 
see Mahkeme kadi ve ndibleri indeksi, 467-69); 
Ismail Hakki Uzunfarfili, Osmanli devletinde 
kapikulu ocaklan, Ankara 1943, i, 318; H. A. R. 
Gibb and Harold Bowen, Islamic society and 
the u-esl, i/2, London 1957, 124, 125, 130 n; M. 
Zeki Pakalin, Osmanli tarih deyimleri ve terimleri 
sSzliigii, Istanbul 1946, ii, 209, 210; Ahmed 
Weflk Pasha, Lehfe-i 'Othmani, Istanbul 1293/ 
1876, 914. (CengIz Orhonlu) 

AlRA§§AR, ABU 'ABD ALLAH MUHAMMAD B. 
KASIM B. MUHAMMAD B. C ALI AL-ANDALUSl, MorOC- 
can scholar of Kaysi origin and born in Fas in 
938/1531-2. He is said to have been called al-Kassar 
(“the fuller”) because one of his ancestors had had 
a fuller as his tutor. 

He became Mufti of Fas and preacher at the Kara- 
wiyyin mosque, and was very well versed in the 
sources of hadilh and the science of genealogy. 
He had numerous, outstanding pupils, including for 
instance Abu ’l-'Abbas al-Murabl, who wrote a book 
about him called the Tuhfat al-ikhwdn. Al-Kassar 
left behind several valuable collections of papers, 
and there are attributed to him hagiographical works 
on Idris I and Idris II, two fahrasas and a biography 
of Abu 'Abd Allah Muhammad Tahir al-Sikilll al- 
Husayni, called al-Rawd al-zahir jl nasab sayyidi 
Muhammad Tahir. 


He died whilst travelling from Fas to Marrakush 
in either Sha'ban or Ramadan 1012/January-Febru¬ 
ary 1604, and was buried near the mausoleum of 
Abu’l-'Abbas al-Sabti in Marrakush, one of the 
seven saints of that city. 

Bibliography: E. Livi-Provenfal, Shorfa, 
101 and n. 4, 244-5, 394 ; M. al- c Arabi al-FasI, 
Mir’dt al-mafidsin, 148; Ifrani, Nuzha, ed. Houdas, 
192, tr. 312; Safwa, 16; Kadiri, Naskr, i, 62; 
idem, al-Nashr al-kdbir, i, ff. 22b-25a; Mubibbi, 
Khulasa. iv, 121; Kattani, Salu-a, ii, 62 and the 
references cited; Ibn al-Muwakkit. al-Sa'dda al- 
abadiyya, i, 89; M. Ben Cheneb, Idfaza, § 19; 
C A. al-Kattani, Fihris al-fahdris, ii, 317-19; ‘A. Ibn 
Suda, Dalil, i, 139, ii, 312, 401. (M. Lakhdar) 

SA$$Ara, ABU ’L-HUSAYN c ALl B. IDRlS B. 
'alI al-himyari, jurist, poet and historian 
of Morocco, who was born and lived in Fas, 
where he put together a Diwdn, in one volume; a 
history called Tahkik al-akhbar 'amman mata min 
' ulama ’ al-karn al-thdlith 'ashar; and above all, three 
commentaries, the most important being the one 
on the Shark Bannani 'aid Sullam al-Akhdari, the 
second on Ibn Hisham’s al-Muwatpfih and the 
third on the Bahram al-Saghir. He died at Fas on 
13 Radjab 1259/9 August 1843, and was buried 
in that city. 

Bibliography: E. L6vi-Provenfal, Chorfa, 
369 and n. 4; Kattani, Salwa, ii, 265; 'A. Ibn 
Suda, Dalil, i, 255, ii, 390. (M. Lakhdar) 

al-KASTALLAnI, abu ’l-'abbas ahmad b. 

MUHAMMAD B. AB 1 BAKR AL-KHATiB SHIHAB AL-DlN 
al-shafi‘1 , an authority on tradition and 
theologian, born on 12 Dhu ’ 1 -Ka‘da 851/20 January 
1448 in Cairo, where he spent his life as a preacher 
—apart from two stays of some duration in Mecca 
—and died on Friday, 7 Mubarram 923/31 January 
1517. He owed his literary fame mainly to his ex¬ 
haustive commentary on the Sahib of al-Bukhari en¬ 
titled Irshad al-Sdri fi Shark al-Bukhdri, which exists 
in numerous manuscripts and printed copies; of these 
latter, the earliest may be that of Bulak of 1267 and 
next the Lucknow edition of 1869 (others in Brockel- 
mann, I, 165, S I, 262-3). The Cairo edition in 1325-6 
gives the glosses of Yabya al-Ansari and the Cairo 
edition of 1279 those of Hasan al-'Idwi (d. 1203/1887). 
In the field of Ifadith he wrote a Muhaddima which 
was printed at Cairo (n.d.) with the commentary of 
'Abd al-Hadi al-Abyari (d. 1305/1883). Great popular¬ 
ity is enjoyed in the Muslim world by his history of 
the Prophet entitled al-Mawdhib al-laduniyya fi T- 
Minab al-Mubammadiyya, which he completed on 15 
Sha'ban 899/21 May 1474 and which caused him to 
be accused of plagiarism by al-Suyutl. It exists in 
numerous manuscripts and has also been printed 
several times, e.g. Cairo 1281, several times com¬ 
mented on, e.g, by al-Zurkani (d. 1122/1710), 

printed in 8 vols., Bulak 1278, 1291, and translated 
by 'Abd al-Baki into Turkish, printed Istanbul 1261; 
al-Nabhanl published a synopsis of it entitled Al- 
Anwdr al-Mubammadiyya min al-Mawdhib al- 
Laduniyya, Beirut 1310-12. Finally in the same field, 
he prepared a commentary on the Kitab al-Shama^il 
of al-Tirmidhi (Brockelmann, I, 170, S I, 268). 
Besides studying the science of tradition, he worked 
also at the readings of the Kur’an. His principal 
work on the subject is entitled Latd’if al-Ishdrdt li- 
Funun al-Kird’dt. He also wrote a biography of the 
teacher of Kur’an reading, Abu ’ 1 -Kasim al-Shatib! 
(Brockelmann, I, 520, S I, 725), and a commentary 
on the Mukaddima of al-Djazari on Tadfwid (op. cit., 
II, 259). Finally, he also wrote on mysticism and 
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personal piety; among his works in this sphere are 
his Makamdt al- c Arifin, Masalik al-Hunafa' ild 
Mashari'- al-Salat l ala ’l-Nabi al-musfafa, and his 
commentary on the Burda of al-Buflri (Brockel- 
mann, I, 310). 

Bibliography. c Ali Basha Mubarak, al- 
Khitat al-tawfikivva. Bulak 1306, vi, 11; Wiisten- 
feld, Die Geschichtsschreiber der Araber, no. 509; 
Brockelmann, II, 87-8, S II, 78-9. 

(C. Brockelmann) 

J£ASTALLANl (kesteli, kestellI), mu$lih 
al-dIn mustafa, Ottoman theologian and Hanafi 
jurist, d. 901/1495-6. He was a native of Kestel 
(Latin Castellum), a village near Bursa, where 
later in his career he built a mosque; from this 
village comes his nisba of Kestel(l)I or, more grandi¬ 
loquently, Kastallanl. He studied at Bursa under the 
famous scholar Khidr Beg, mudarris at the Sultan 
madrasa there, and after concluding his legal and 
theological studies became himself a teacher in Mu- 
durnu, in the Urudj Pasha madrasa at Dimetoka 
(Demotica), and then in one of Mebemmed II’s newly- 
founded “eight madrasas” in Istanbul. Later he be¬ 
came kadi in Bursa, Edirne and (in 886/1481) in 
Istanbul. In this latter year he also became Kadi- 
c Asker [q.v.] of Rumeli, the first man to hold this 
office after the division of this important post into 
two, Hadjdji IIasanzade Mehmed Efendi becoming 
Kadi- 1 Asker in Anatolia. He was dismissed with a 
pension in 891/1486 during the reign of Bayezld II, 
and died in 901/1495-6 in the capital, being buried 
in the Eyyub cemetery. 

Kastallam was the author of a number of highly- 
esteemed legal works in Arabic, including glosses 
to al-Taf tazanl’s commentary on the C A kaHd of Nadjm 
al-DIn al-Nasafi (cf. Hadjdji Khalifa, iv, 326, Brockel¬ 
mann, I, 549); a work on seven difficult problems 
(ashkal ) in al-DjurdjSni’s commentary on al-Idjl’s 
K. al-Mawdkij fi Him al-kaldm (Hadjdji Khalifa, vi, 
240); an epistle on the orientation of the kibla, R. 
fi Diihai al-kibla (ibid., iii, 387); and a work called 
Yakaza dhawi H-iHibar (ibid., vi, 511). 

Bibliography. Tashkopriizade, ShakaHk al- 
nu'-maniyya, Tkish. ed. by Medjdl, Istanbul 
1269/1853, 161 ff.; Meljmed Thiireyya, Sidjill-i 
c Othmani, iv, 491 f.; 'Ashlkpashazade, Ta’fikh, 
Istanbul 1332/1914, 224. (F. Babinger) 

KastamCnI, modern Turkish form kasta- 
monu, a town (pop. 1970, 29,338) situated in the 
western Pontic zone of northern Turkey (4i°22'N, 
33°47'E), the provincial capital (il merkezi) and 
a busy market town for the surrounding region. The 
il (province) of Kastamonu—an area roughly equi¬ 
valent to the ancient Paphlagonia—which is divided 
at present into fourteen administrative sub-divisions 
(ilce), is bounded by the Black Sea on the north, 
and by the ils of Zonguldak, Cankiri (Kanghri), 
Corum and Sinop, and had a population (1970) of 
446,601. 

The town of Kastamonu lies on both sides of 
a narrow valley (Kastamonu deresi or Kara-iomak 
deresi) which has been formed by a minor tributary 
of the upper Gokirmak. The centre of the town, 
situated on the left (west) bank, is dominated 
by the precipitous mass of the citadel. This, the 
“lofty stronghold of the Turkomans” of Ibn Sa'Id, 
is a congeries of Byzantine, Saldjuk, Candarid 
and Ottoman work, lacking in inscriptions, un¬ 
garrisoned and deserted since the reign of Mahmud II, 
and finally almost destroyed by an earthquake in 
1943 - 

The toponym of Kastamonu remains obscure in 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV 


its origins. As Ramsay long ago pointed out, although 
Kastamonu was situated on “the most important 
Roman road in the north of Asia Minor” (sc. Nico- 
media Iznikmid/Izmit)—Pompeiopolis (Tashkoprii, 
near Kastamonu)—Amaseia (Amasya)), and was 
evidently an important city in later Byzantine 
times, it is never mentioned in Roman or early 
Byzantine documents. Consequently attempts to 
identify Kastamonu with, e.g. Germanicopolis 
(Ainsworth, Bor6, and many later writers) or with 
Sora (Doublet, Bull. Corr. Hell., 1889), or to supply 
specious derivations from even the Hittites (Gas- 
Tumanna > Kastamonu) (Yiidel, ch. vii) or from 
its known association with the Comneni, must founder 
on the fact that no form earlier than the nth cen¬ 
tury Byzantine usage of X(X!JTdt[AO>v has yet been 
traced. 

From this form (or, rather, as commonly in such 
direct transfers, from the accusative xatTxa(z6va— 
cf. P. Wittek, BZ (1935), 49-50) derive the various 
forms of Arabic and Turkish usage. Most commonly, 
from the Saldjuks down to and throughout the 
Ottoman period, the name is given as Kastamunl. 
Cf. however, the variants Kashtamunl (IdrlsI, cf. 
Miller, Mappae Arabicae i/2, sheet 4; iii/i, p. 4); 
Kastamuniya (al-Dimashkl, K. Nukhbal al-Dar, ed. 
Mehren, 228); Kastamuniya (al- c Umari, ed. Qua- 
tremere, 340; ed. Taeschner, 23, 39-40), and also 
the various western corruptions: civitas Constamnes 
(Albertus Aquensis); Castamea (Clavijo); Castamina, 
Castamena (Promontorio de Campis (c. 1475), ed. 
Babinger); Chastarmina, Casstimana (Benedetto 
Dei); Castemol (Menavino); for the 19th century: 
Castemboli, Castemouni (Bord, 1838); Costambone 
(Murray, Handbook for Asia Minor [c. 1870]). 

The political history of Kastamonu during the 
four centuries which lie between its first seizure 
by the Turks in the aftermath of Manzikert (463/1071) 
and its second and final absorption into the Ottoman 
state, as a sandfdk in the eyalet of Anadolu (866/ 
1461-2), is often confused, and the establishment of 
the exact sequence of political authority has not, 
despite efforts by Cl. Cahen and others, been satis¬ 
factorily achieved. Until the expansion of the 
Ottoman state in the first part of the 8th/i4th 
century, and the consequent shift westwards of the 
frontier between ddr al-Isldm and ddr al-harb, the 
town and fortress of Kastamonu formed the centre 
of a vast province, which was dominated by the 
Turkomans of the udf, and formed a battleground 
for the conflicting and successive claims of Byzantine, 
Danishmend and Saldjuk rulers, and of various 
more or less local autonomous dynasties, of which 
the Isfendiyar-oghullarl or Candarids [(/.:'.] were the 
most significant. 

As early as 1073-4 the Byzantine emperor Alexis 
Comnenus had great difficulty in escaping from 
some Turkomans in the vicinity of Kastamonu: 
according to a dubious tradition the city is said to 
have been conquered by a certain ‘Othmandjlk Beg, 
one of the commanders of the Danishmend Malik 
Ahmad GhazI, shortly before the latter’s death 
(Husayn Hezarfenn, Tankih al-tawdrikh, tr. A. D. 
Mordtmann, ZDMG, xxx (1876), 470)—a tradition 
which attributes to Kastamonu the former name of 
Aklanos. A slightly different version is given by 
Katib CelebI, Dfihdn-numd, 629. In 1101 the Lom¬ 
bards and Turks clashed near and at Kastamonu, but 
Danishmend rule seems to have endured until the 
invasion of Paphlagonia by John Comnenus (?ii26 
or 1132), by the winter of which latter year Kasta¬ 
monu was again in Muslim hands. By the latter 
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part of the 6th/l2th century, Kastamonu had 
passed under the control of the Saldjuks of Rum. 
Clearly Kastamonu belonged to the dynasty, who 
established there—possibly as early as 608/1211, and 
certainly by 625—the enigmatic figure of Husam 
al-DIn Cupan (Coban) as their beglerbegi. The 
political role of the Turkomans during this period 
is a matter of conjecture; one possibility is a de 
facto division of authority between the provincial 
authorities of the Saldjuks, controlling the town 
itself, and the Turkoman amirs, in virtual control 
of much of the hinterland of the province. At a 
lower level, it is clear that a Greek or Hellenized 
(and Christian) population continued to exist under 
Saldjuk rule; the province was also a source for 
Greek slaves, obtained in razzias on the udf, and 
destined for the Saldjuk army. 

The history of Kastamonu during the period of 
llkhanid domination in eastern and central Anatolia 
is also not entirely clear. At first under the rule 
of one Yavtash, as beglerbegi, by c. 660/1262 the 
town was controlled by a creature of the Mongols, 
one Tadj al-DIn Mu'tazz, to whom it was secured 
as an He died in 676/1277: his son Mudjir 

al-DIn Amlrshah (d. 701/1302), succeeded to his 
offices. Also during this period, Kastamonu was 
held at times, and for short periods, by the son 
(IJusam al-Din Alp Yoriik) and the alleged grandson 
(Muzaffar al-DIn Yavlak Arslan) of Husam al-Din 
Cuban. The grandson certainly founded the second 
oldest surviving Muslim monument in Kastamonu, 
the so-called Atabeg Djami'i (672/1273), held 
political power before 679/1290, and died in the 
disturbances of 691/1292. Furthermore, before 
671/1271 Kastamonu had been administered by 
a son of the pervane Mu'iri al-DIn, whose son Mebmed 
Beg once more reconquered it in 1295-9. 

Cahen has argued that there was no connexion 
between the descendants of Cupan and the family 
which, in the last years of the shadowy Saldjuk 
sultanate of Rum, founded the most notable of 
Kastamonu's dynasties, the Isfendiyar oghullarl/ 
Candarids. By 715/1314 Candar’s son, Sulayman 
Pasha, was already master of Kastamonu, appar¬ 
ently as a vassal of the llkhanid ruler Abu Sa'Id. 
Certainly llkhanid coins were struck there in 725/ 
1325 (Lane-Poole, Cat. B.M., vi (uncertain); Yaman 
i, 105) and apparently as late as 740/1339 (Zambaur, 
Munzprdgung, 195). Around this time Kastamonu 
was visited by Ibn Battuta (winter of 1331/2 or 
133/4), who stayed there forty days and described 
it as one of the largest and finest cities [?of Rum], 
where commodities were abundant and prices low. 
Ibn Sa'Id (apud al- Kalkashandl, Subh, v, 342) 
described Kastamonu as a stone-built town of 
medium size, possessed of mosques, markets and 
baths, but without walls, and situated in a region 
of streams and abundant gardens—terms which 
have been applied, grosso modo, by most Muslim 
travellers and their western successors down to the 
20th century. 

Kastamonu was incorporated into the Ottoman 
state by Bayezld I in 794/1392; restored to its 
native dynasty by Timur after Ankara, and once 
more conquered, this time by Meljemmed II, in 
866/1462. The supersession of the old dynasty was 
symbolised by the appointment of Djem Sultan as 
provincial governor of Kastamonu in Radjab 873/ 
January 1469, a post which he held until the middle 
of Sha'ban 879/late 1474. What seems to be the 
earliest (ca. 1469-74) notice of Kastamonu under 
restored Ottoman rule—the “Capitaneati dui di 


| Castamina”—is given by the Genoese man of 
affairs Promontorio de Campis: “magna citta; . . . 
prouincia degna et utilissima”, with revenues of 
14,000 ducats and the obligation of sending 2550 
men into the field. 

The geographical position of Kastamonu in relation 
to the Ottoman military and courier road network— 
it lay to the north of the great road of the orta 
kol from Cskudar to the east, which, linking Gerede, 
Tosya and ‘Othmandjlk (Osmancik), left Kastamonu 
relatively isolated on the far side of the lofty Ilgaz 
(Olygassus) range—perhaps explains in part its 
relative obscurity under Ottoman rule and the 
paucity of travellers to it until the 19th century. 
Evliya Celebi’s description of the town is lacking, 
and in the I2th/i8th century Kastamonu seems to 
have been unvisited by any major traveller, al¬ 
though it is known that Ahmed Pasha Bonneval 
was briefly exiled there in the middle of the century. 

The first report by a western visitor is that of 
J. M. Kinneir, who passed through in 1814. He 
computed the town to possess 30 mosques with 
minarets, 25 hammams, six khans and a Greek church. 
The baazars were well-supplied, but the inhabitants 
were described as being frequently exposed to famine, 
particularly after a severe winter had impeded local 
agriculture. A more extensive description was 
given by the French traveller Eugfene Bord (1838), 
who was the first to give an account of the kal’e, 
“el6vant hardiment dans les airs ses tours et ses 
remparts en lambeau”, and who found the local 
administration in the hands of the new men of the 
Tanzimat. More scrupulous in his observations, 
in the year following Bor6, was W. F. Ainsworth, 
who laid down a plan of the fortress. 

The population of Kastamonu, in later centuries 
at least, was preponderate!y Muslim. According to 
Ainsworth the Christian inhabitants were expelled 
ca. 1730 to a village on the Goklrmak, but were later 
permitted to return. Ainsworth speaks of 160 Greek 
and 20 Armenian households out of a total of 12,000 
and a manifestly exaggerated population of 48,000; 
Kinneir, a quarter of a century earlier, had esti¬ 
mated 300 Greek and 40 Armenian families in a 
population of 12,000. At the end of the 19th century 
Cuinet, working on published Ottoman statistics, 

■ estimated the population to be 13,200 Muslims, 1,795 
Greeks and 572 Armenians. 

By the early 19th century Kastamonu, like 
much of Ottoman Asia, had fallen into economic 
decay. Kinneir regarded the commerce as “trifling”, 
and noted the lack of manufactures; Bor6, likewise, 
"L’appauvrissement et la gene” of the inhabitants, 
and the great decline in trade, with only tanning 
being carried on actively. Ainsworth, however, one 
year later, speaks of “the crowded and bustling city” 
of Kastamonu, with a large trade in wool of a quality 
almost equal with that of Ankara; in copper wares, 
and in cotton cloth. The cotton was brought up from 
Adana and worked up in the town. 

The economic and political collapse of Turkey 
after the First World War reduced the fortunes of 
Kastamonu to a low ebb. Not lying on a railway, it 
had not shared in the opening up of Anatolia at the 
end of the 19th century. More recently, however, the 
rapid expansion of road transport in Anatolia has 
brought a new prosperity to the Kastamonu, which 
now presents an appearance reminiscent of Ains¬ 
worth’s description, in a setting still little changed 
from those days. 

Bibliography. Apart from works cited in 

the text, Mehmed Behcet, Kastamoni dthdr-i 
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kadimesi, Istanbul 1341; T. M. Yaman, Kastamonu 
tarihi, i, Istanbul 1935; A. Gokoglu, Paphlagonia 
. . . eski eserleri ve arkeolojisi, i, Kastamonu 1952; 
V. Cuinet, La Turquie d’Asie, Paris 1894, iv, 
462 ff.; J. M. Kinneir, Journey through Asia 
Minor..., London 1819, 28 ff.; Eugene Bor6, 
Memoire d'un voyageur en Orient, Paris 1840, 
273-82; W. F. Ainsworth, Travels and researches 
in Asia Minor, 1842, i, 76 ff. 

A map of the sandjak of Kastamonu, and a 
panoramic photograph of the town as it appeared 
at the end of the 19th century, were tipped 
into some examples of the Kasfamuni vilayet 
sdl-namesi 1310 (Kastamonu, n.d.). 

In the absence of any exhaustive published 
survey of the monuments of Kastamonu (cf. the 
three works in Turkish, at the head of this bib¬ 
liography, and the summary description of the 
monuments included by B. Darkot in his art. 
Kastamonu in lA), reference must be made 
to unpublished sources. A modern survey, at a 
scale of r:rooo (three sheets), and showing in 
detail all historical sites, is in the possession of the 
Kastamonu Belediye (municipal authority). Cf. 
also an unpublished Rapor of 20 Ocak 1975 on the 
(Muslim) antiquities of Kastamonu, drawn up 
for the Eski Eserler ve Miizeler section of the 
Turkish Ministry of Culture. An extensive photo¬ 
graphic survey of the monuments was undertaken 
by Besim Wegener, Guzel Sanatlar Enstitiisu, 
Findkili, Istanbul. Reference should also be made 
to a report by Dogan Kuban ( Kastamonunun 
tarihi yaptst. . . ilgili rapor, Istanbul, 1967, 21 
8 pp., duplicated. All this material is in the 
custody of Bay Hiiseyin Aydin, Fen ijletleri 
mudurii, Belediye Sarayi, Kastamonu, who 
kindly allowed reference to be made to it. 

Cf. further RCEA xii, 178, 188; xiii, 46; xvi, 
43 , 133 , 183-4 (all taken from Behcet and Yaman); 
C. Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, London, 1968 
(consolidates recent research on the pre-Ottoman 
period); and, to supplement the bibliography s.v. 
Candar, the articles by M. Yajar Yiigel, A t'DTCFD 
xxiii/r-2 (1966) and Belleten, xxxiv (1970). 

(C. J. Heywood) 

SASTlLIYA. 1. A district, and originally, the 
chef-lieu of the kura of Ilblra in Muslim Spain, 
which should not be identified and confounded with 
Granada (Ilbira). The Arab authors who describe 
Granada, Ilblra and Kastiliya (hddirat Ilbira) stress 
the fertility of its soil, comparing it to the Ghuta of 
Damascus and mentioning the existence of marble 
quarries; these descriptions all apply to the zone in¬ 
cluding Granada and its vega, bounded on the north 
by the Sierra Elvira. The exact identification of Kas¬ 
tiliya, the hddirat Ilbira of Ibn Hayyan, Ibn al-Khatlb. 
and before them, probably of al-Razi, has been a 
subject of sharp contention since the 19th century 
(see Fray Angel Custodio Vega, in Espaha sagrada, 
liii and liv: De la Santa Iglesia A poslilica de Iliberri 
(Granada), Madrid 1961, and especially the con¬ 
clusions noted on pp. 63-4). We believe that Kastiliya 
was an ancient fortress which became the first 
residence of the wdli or ’■dmil of the kura of Ilblra 
and which remained there from the conquest till 
400/1010, when it was destroyed by the Berbers, 
causing the displacement of the political centre 
of the kura to Granada. Its site must therefore 
lie between Atarfe and Pinos Puente, in any spot 
or spur of land at the foot of the Sierra Elvira. 

The Kastlliyas of Ifrlkiya [see below, 2] and al- 
Andalus—not to be confused with Rash tala, KashtUa 


or KashtUiya, the Castile of the Christians [see 
kashtala] —must be connected with Latin castella 
(pi. of castellum), since there existed strongholds 
in the Djarid, a land of kufur, just as in the Muni- 
cipium Florentinum Iliberritanum, which became the 
diocese of Iliberri (Granada); the Iberian etymology 
put forward by Dozy in his Recherches *, i, 335, 
looks improbable. 

Bibliography, (in addition to the references 
in the article, and especially Fray Angel Custodio 
Vega’s book and the bibliography there): Razl- 
L^vi-Provenfal, La “Description de VEspagne”, 
in And., xviii (1953), 66-7; Ibn al-Khatlb, Ihdfa, 
ed. ‘Inan, Cairo n.d., i, 99, 104; Yakut, iv, 97, 
Ibn Hayyan, Muktabis, ed. M. M. Antuna (men¬ 
tions p. 55 Kastila (sic), and p. 100 Kastila, hd¬ 
dirat Ilbira ); F. J. Simonet, Descripcidn del Reino 
de Granada, Madrid 1861, 27-37; although Kastiliya 
is not expressly mentioned there, see also Him- 
yari-l.tvi Provencal, al-Rawd al-mi c tdr, text 24, 
tr. 30; art. gharnata. For Kastiliya in both al- 
Andalus and in Tunisia, see now especially J. 
Oliver Asin, En torno a los origines de Castilla: su 
toponimia en relacidn con los drabes y los bertberes, 
in And., xxxviii (1973), index. (J. Bosch-Vila) 
tfASTlLIYA, or kastIliya, or ijastIla. 2. A 
place name of Tunisia which in the Middle 
Ages sometimes designated a town (Tawzar or Tuzar), 
but more often the district of which this town 
was the chief centre. It is the modern region of the 
Djarid, which now forms part of the governorate of 
Kafsa [q.v.] (population 321,000, density of pop. 17.45 
per km*, according to the 1966 census), and forms 
the region of the Shotts. As in the past, the region’s 
main resource is the date palm: one million trees, 
of which 31% are of the highly-esteemed “degla” 
variety (1962 enquiry). Tourist development of the 
Sahara, helped by the provision of hotels which are 
sometimes most luxurious, has brought to this region, 
at present a somewhat deprived one, an additional 
resource. 

History. Kastiliya was probably’first reduced 
to submission by ‘Ukba b. Nafi‘ (q.v.], and definitely 
conquered for Islam $ulh‘ D and without resistance, 
by Hassan b. al-Nu'man [q.v.], whence the relatively 
favourable status awarded to its Christian inhabit¬ 
ants. In its subsequent history, it naturally suffered 
from the troubles which racked the rest of Ifriljiya, 
and especially from the Kharidji rebellions of the 
mid-2nd/8th century, the revolts of the dfund 
under the Aghlabids, the warfare against the Fatimid 
daH and the rising of Abu Yazld al-Nukkari [q.v.]. 
As a result of these troubles, Ibradism gained 
numerous followers there, and Shi'ism had some 
success, especially at Nafta. The invasions of the 
Banu Hilal in mid-5th/nth century, moreover, 
favoured the rise of a little independent principality, 
which was soon absorbed by that of the Banu 
’ 1 -Rand of Kafsa. Kastiliya was then disputed and 
the Almohad position there attacked by the ad¬ 
venturer I<arakush and the Banu Ghaniva [qq.v.]. 
Under the Hafsids, there was constituted at the be¬ 
ginning of the 8th/i4th century another petty prin¬ 
cipality, governed by the Banu Yamlul and an 
assembly of notables ( mashyakha ), which had a highly- 
troubled existence until it was finally eliminated, at 
the same time as were other local dynasties, by 
Abu Faris (802/1400). Later on, the anarchy of the 
19th century much aggravated the misery of the 
region, which was left virtually unprotected against 
the exactions of the nomads and the oppressive 
taxation of the central government. 
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Historical geography. The toponym Kastlliya 
is not found exclusively in Tunisia. Apart from the 
variant Kashtala for Castile, Yafcut, iv, 347-8, cites 
Kastalla in Spain, and Kastlliya in the district of 
Elvira [see preceeding art.]. He also mentions al- 
Kastal, a place name between Aleppo and Damascus. 
The ancient citadel of Mesarfelta, between Tobna 
(Thubunae) and Biskra (Vescera) also bore the name 
of Kastlliya. We have here clearly a toponym of Latin 
origin, derived from castella, pi. of castettum “cita¬ 
del”. The incoming Arab conquerors used it to denote 
first of all Tuzar (= Thusuros), the main fortress 
of the limes backed by the oasis, and then the whole 
region dependent upon it. 

According to al-Ya'ljubl (d. ca. 282-92/895-905), 
this region comprised four oases: “The main one is 
called Tuzar, and is the residence of the governors 
the second is gamma; the third, Takyus; and the 
fourth, Nafja” (tr. Wiet, Les Pays, 212). Only Takyus 
(= Thiges) has now vanished today and given place to 
D^gache. This division is given by most of the later 
Arab geographers, and especially by al-Bakri and 
Yakut. Ibn Hawljal, al-Mugaddasi and al-ldrisl 
merely give descriptions of the towns without giving 
information on the extent and boundaries of the 
region. But in later authors, Kastlliya, now called 
the Bilad al-Djarid, spills over to include Kaf$a in 
the north and the region of Nafzawa to the south of 
the Shotts (Ibn Khaldun. 'Ibar, vi, 199), and even 
Biskra, Gab£s and the island of Djerba (John-Leo 
Africanus, Description de VAfrique, ii, 442-3). The 
place name Bilad al-Diarld (“Land of the Palms”), 
or simply al-Djarid, appears for the first time after 
the middle of the 8th/i4th century, from the pen 
of Ibn Khaldun, who henceforth uses it as much if 
not more than Kastlliya to designate this region. 
The ancient term of Kastlliya gradually disappeared, 
and is today completely unknown except to special¬ 
ists. Already al-Tidjanl (wrote in ca. 706/1306), 
Ibn Abi Dinar (ca. 1110/1698) and al-Wazir al- 
Sarradj (1149/1737) only use it when citing material 
from earlier' authors. John-Leo Africanus, who 
visited Tunisia in 1517, knew nothing of the term. 

Until the 3rd/9th century, there was no appreciable 
Arab element in Kastlliya. Al-Ya'kubI writes that 
“The inhabitants are non-Arabs, descendants of the 
ancient Romans, Berbers and Afarika” ( loc. cit.), i.e. 
Latinised and Christianised Berbers. Ibn Khaldun, 
speaking of the disturbances of 224/839, mentions 
Zuwagha, Luwata and Miknasa Berbers (’■Ibar, iv, 
428). The ethnic map cannot have varied much till 
the middle of the 5th/nth century, sc. till the Hilalian 
invasions which brought into the region the Sulaym, 
and especially the Ku'ub section of this latter tribe. 
From this moment, the ethnic picture began to change 
noticeably, and Christianity, which had maintained 
itself there, began to disappear. In 706/1306 al- 
Tidjaru noted a large number of ruined and abandoned 
churches {Riftla, 162), and he also commented with 
horror on the practice of eating dogs, which had not 
yet quite disappeared. 

Mediaeval Arabic authors unanimously describe 
Kastlliya as a rich and prosperous land. According 
to al-Bakri, the tax-yield reached 200,000 dinars in 
the middle of the 5th/nth century, compared with a 
mere 50,000 for Kaf?a. In the 8th/i4th century, Ibn 
Khaldun marvelled at the density of population there 
(mustabhirat al-'umran, 'Ibar , vi, 199). There was 
there an ingenious irrigation system, which struck 
all observers, and the region produced a vast quantity 
of dates. Al-Ya'lrObi mentions an important culti¬ 
vation of olives, subsequently vanished. In the 


4th/ioth century, according to Ibn Hawkal, sugar 
cane was one of the richest products of the region, 
but by the next century, says al-Bakri, was yielding 
only a mediocre crop, nor was the banana flourishing 
very well. On the other hand, citrus fruits (al- 
mu)iamma4dt), and above all the citron ( al-utrudj ), 
were of unsurpassed quality. Also cultivated were 
flax, henna, cumin and caraway, and the fenuec- 
fox, esteemed for its fur, was trapped. Ibn Hawkal 
further states that Kastlliya was in his time an 
important commercial focal point, bustling with 
merchants from all countries. Its main import 
was corn, traditionally fetching a high price, and 
it exported dates, at the rate of a camel’s load for 
two dirhams, says al-Mukaddasi, and wool—im¬ 
plying the existence of extensive sheep-rearing—and 
all sorts of woollen products. Trans-Saharan trade 
to the countries of black Africa was certainly one of 
the reasons for the region’s prosperity in the Middle 
Ages, and it is known that Abu Yazid al-Nukkari’s 
father, who was originally from Takyus or Tuzar, 
took part in this (Ibn Khaldun, '■Ibar, iv, 84). 

Bibliography: 1. Sources (classified chron¬ 
ologically): Ibn c Abd al-Halam, Futiift, ed. 
and partial tr. A. Gateau, ConquSte de VAfrique 
du Nord el de I’Espagne, Algiers 1942, 64/65 et 
n. 66, p. 156; Ibn Khurradadhbih, Masalik) Ibn 
al-Faldh, Bulddn, ed. and partial tr. Hadj-Sadok, 
Description du Maghreb . . ., Algiers 1949, 6/7, 31; 
Ya'kubI, Buldan, tr. G. Wiet, Les Pays, Cairo 
1937, 212; Ibn Hawkal, Surat al-Ard, Beirut n.d., 
92; Mukaddasi, Afisan al-Taftdsim, ed. and partial 
tr. Ch. Pellat, Description de VOccident. . ., 
Algiers 1950, 4/5, 26/27, 60/61, 64/65; BakrI, 
Masalik, ed. and tr. de Slane, Description de 
VAfrique Septentrionale, Paris" 1965, 14/35, 48-9/ 
102-5, 71/146, 74-5/152-3, 148/284; IdrisI, Nuzha, 
partial ed. H. P6rfes, Algiers 1957, 75; Yakut, 
Bulddn, Beirut 1957, ii, 57-8, iv, 347-8; Tidjani, 
Rihla, Tunis 1958, index s.v. al-Djarid; Ibn Khal¬ 
dun, 'Ibar, Beirut 1956-9, index to vols. iv, v, 
vi, and vii, s.v. Kastlliya, Kastlliya, Bilad, al- 
Djarid and al-Djarid; John-Leo Africanus, Descrip¬ 
tion de VAfrique, tr. A. Epaulard, Paris 1956, 
ii, 442-3, 470; Ibn Abi Dinar, Mu’nis, ed. M. 
Shamm&n, Tunis 1967, index s.v. Kastlliya and 
al-Djarid; al-Wazir al-Sarradj, Hulal, ed. M. H. 
al-Hila, Tunis 1970, index s.v. al-Djarid; V. 
Guerin, Voyage archiologique dans la Rigence de 
Tunis, Paris 1862, i, 250-70; V. Mayet, Voyage 
dans le Sud de la Tunisie, Paris 1887, 187-243. 
2. Studies. H. Attia, Modernisation agricole 
et structures sociales. Exemple des Oasis du Djerid, 
in Rev. Tunisienne de Sc. Sociales, no. 2 (F6b. 
1965), 59-93; R. Brunschvig, If abides, index s.v. 
Qastiliya, Djerid and Tozeur; S. Ferchiou, Dif¬ 
ferentiation sexuelle de Valimentation au Djerid, in 
VHomme (1968); J. Ganiage, Les Origines du 
Protectorat franqais en Tunisie, Paris 1959, index 
s.v. Djerid; H. R. Idris, Zirides, index; Ch. A. 
Julien, Histoire de VAfrique du Nord, Paris 1956, 
ii, index s.v. Djerid et Qastiliya; A. Laroui, 
L’histoire du Maghreb, Paris 1970, 117, 125, 
135-6, 216; M. N. Lejri, Le recensement gtniral 
de la population (Mai 1966), in Rev. Tunisienne 
de Sc. Sociales, nos. 17-18 (June 1969), 127-71; 
A. Martel, Les confins saharo-tripolitains de la 
Tunisie ( 1881-1911), Paris 1965, index s.v. Chott 
et Djerid; M. Rouissi, Le fait migratoire au Djerid, 
in Rev. Tunisienne de Sc. Sociales, nos. 17-18 
(June 1969), 567-86; M. Seklani, La mobilitt 
inUrieure dans le Sud tunisien, in Rev. Tunisienne 
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de Sc. Sociales (Dec. 1970), 163-74; S. M. Stern, 
Three North-African Topographical Notes (Islamic- 
Roman), in Arabica, I (1954), 343-5; M. Talbi, 
Emirat aghlabide, index; Ch. Tissot, Geographic 
comparle de la province romaine d'Afrique, Paris 
1884, ii, 30-1, 682-4. (M. Talbi) 

KASTORIA [see Kesriye]. 

RAT (A; the form Hat is also found, Amharic 
lit), the name of a smooth-stemmed shrub (Catha 
edulis, ForskJl; Metkyscophyllum glaucum, Ecklon 
and Zeyher) which reaches a height of 12 feet and 
belongs to the family of Celastraceae. It grows in 
the eastern part of Africa, from the Cape to north 
of Lake Tana (Sana), and in southwestern Arabia. 
The leaves and the young shoots of this shrub contain 
an alkaloid, katin, which produces a euphoric, 
stimulating, exciting but finally depressing, effect 
when chewed or drunk in a decoction. It is widely 
used in Ethiopia, Djibouti, East Africa and the 
Yemen. The bunches of twigs or shoots ( kilwat , 
pi. kalawit) of the kdt shrub can only be utilised a 
short time after being gathered, hence in order to 
transport them and to keep them fresh as long as 
possible, they are bound up in fresh, moist foliage. 
Kdt addicts choose young and tender leaves and 
branches, and chew them up to form a ball about as 
big as a nut; they then keep on chewing this for 
hours, especially during social gatherings. In this 
respect, kit is a factor making for social cohesion and 
peace, but this is outweighed by its harmful effects. 
Whilst the state of euphoria induced may be ac¬ 
companied by a certain feeling of intellectual ex¬ 
pansion, this happy feeling is soon succeeded by 
a state of anxiety which is alleviated by drinking 
a decoction of coffee husks ( kishr); all reports state 
unanimously that the habitual use of kit, despite 
its supposed prophylactic qualities, ruins the physical 
and mental health of people and, from an economic 
point of view, causes widespread damage. The 7,900 
lbs. of it officially exported by air every year from 
Ethiopia to Djibouti (not counting the large quan¬ 
tities of kdt shoots smuggled illegally) take up 
40%-6o% of people’s salaries (J.-C. Guillebeau, in 
Lc Monde, 2 April 1974). It has been calculated that 
in the Yemen, 300 million dollars’ worth of it is 
consumed each year, with the price of a bunch of 
ca. 250 gr. taking up roughly the salary of a skilled 
workman, in a land where 90% of the men and 
almost 60% of the women are more or less regular 
addicts. The ravages caused by this narcotic have 
engaged the attention of the World Health Organ¬ 
isation (cf. Medical aspects of the habitual chewing 
of khat leaves, Doc. APD/127, Rev. I, 1964), and 
some economists have put forward remedies which 
seem, however, hard to apply (see M. S. el-Attar, 
Le sous-dlveloppement Iconomique et social du Yemen. 
Perspective de la revolution ylmenite, Algiers 1964). 

Because of the widespread consumption of kit 
leaves, the raising of this shrub, which is propagated 
by means of cuttings, plays a great role and gives 
a considerable income to its cultivators on the pla¬ 
teaux, and above all to the middlemen dealing in it. 

Kdt is mentioned for the first time in a work 
dating from 1332-3 A.D. (see A. Dillmann, Die 
Kriegsthaten des Kdnigs * A mda Sion, in SB Ak. Berlin 
(1864), 1012-13); al-Makrizi (d. 846/1442) cites in 
his Ilmdm bi-akhbir man bi-ard al - If abash min 
muluk al-Islam, ed. Rinck, Leiden 1790, 11, kit 
as a plant found at Awfat (Eth. Ifat, in eastern Shoa) 
and whose leaves are eaten. 'Abd al-Kadir al-Djaziri, 
who wrote in 996/1587, says that 'All b. 'Umar al- 
Shadhili al-Makha*! (d. 827/1424) was said to have 


introduced coffee [see kahwa] into the Yemen, and 
this took the place of kafta, sc. hat leaves, which 
had previously been used; however, the use of the 
latter soon revived, when coffee began to be exported 
on a large scale. A document called the Kdndn Sfan'-a? 
(given in RIM A, 1964) and containing two decrees 
regulating the town in 1164/1748 and 1234/1819 
respectively, shows that in the interval between these 
two dates, the price of a bunch of ca. 280 gr. and 
of the best quality went down by a half and corre¬ 
sponded at the beginning of the 19th century to one- 
quarter of a workman’s salary, i.e., it was com¬ 
paratively cheaper than today. This document also 
shows that the consumption of kit was officially 
authorised, although Ibn Hadjar al-Haythami (d. 974/ 
1567) had written—in reply to questions about its 
use which had come from people in San'a 3 and Zabid, 
and without taking up a definite attitude towards the 
contradictory opinions of reputable scholars on the 
effects of Mt —that its use fell into the category 
of shubuhdt which ought to be avoided (Tahdhir al- 
thikil min akl al-kafta wa 'l-kit, in al-Fatawi al- 
kubrd al-fikhiyya, Cairo 1308, iv, 223-34). 

Bibliography. In addition to references in 
the article, the works of European travellers 
include: La Roque, Voyage de I’Arabie heureuse, 
Amsterdam 1716, 275; Niebuhr, Description de 
I’Arabie, Paris 1779, ii, 240 (his colleague the 
botanist ForskSl was the first to study kill ); Botta, 
Relation d'un voyage dans I’Yemen, Paris 1841, 
45-6, 83, 90, 98-9; idem, in Arch, du Museum 
d’histoire naturelle, ii (1841), 71-2; Maltzan, 
Reise nach Siidarabien, 213, 347, 400; A. Defiers, 
Voyage au Yemen, Paris 1889, 90, 121-2; idem, 
in Jnal. de Pharmacie et de Chimie, xxii (1890), 
174-5. See further: Ritter, Erdkunde, xii, 795-8; 
Barbier de Meynard, in PELOV, 1883, 108-9; 
Beitter, Pharmocogn.-chem. Untersuchung der 
Catha edulis, Strasburg 1900; G. W. Bury, Arabia 
infelix, London 1915, 113-14, 152-4; A. Grohmann, 
Siidarabien als Wirtschaftsgebiet, Vienna 1922, 
253-6; M. Mancioli and A. Parrinello, II qat 
(Catha edulis), in La clinica terapeutica, xliii/2 
(1967), 102-72 (with bibl.); M. Le Bras, Le pro- 
bleme du kat, in Fount, ii (1967), 17-27; J. Gue- 
del, Incidences medico-sociales de la consomma- 
tion habituelle du kat, ibid., 29-37; M. Charpin, 
Incidences chirurgicales de la consommation habitu¬ 
elle du kat, ibid., vi (1969), 25-9; J. Chelhod, La 
societe ylmenite et le kat, in Objets et mondes, xii/i 
(1972), 2-33 (with bibl.); M. Rodinson, in JA 
(forthcoming). (J. J. Hess*) 

RAT C (a), cutting off. The Arabic verb kata*a has 
been very widely used in a variety of literal and 
metaphorical senses; this diversity is often of interest 
for both religious and cultural history. 

The infinitive kat* does not occur in the Kur’an, 
but the finite verb occurs both in the literal and in 
a rather metaphorical sense: Sura V, 42 (38): “Cut 
off the hands of the thief and the female thief”—the 
well-known prescription which has passed into fikh 
and is sometimes briefly designated as kat* al-lifs ; 
Sura VIII, 7: “and [Allah] may cut off the root of the 
Infidels”, i.e., extirpate them. Sura II, 25 and XIII, 
25 (27) “[those who] cut up what Allah has ordered 
to join”; Sura XXIX, 28 (29) “will you cut the 
road?”, i.e., commit highway robbery; Sura XXVII, 
32 “I decide nothing”. 

To the early reciters of the Kur’an (kurra 1 ), kit* 
or wakf was the pause in reading, based on the sense 
or otherwise. Later a distinction was made between 
the short pause for breath, and the other pauses, 
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based on the sense; according to some, kaf'- indicated 
only the first; according to others only the second. 

The grammarians use alif al-kaf 1 for the disjunc¬ 
tive hamza which, opposed to the so-called hamzat 
al-wasl, cannot be elided [see alif], Kaf 1 further 
indicates the deliberate cutting, for a special pur¬ 
pose, between elements of a sentence which syn¬ 
tactically are closely connected, e.g, instead of 
al-ffamdu li ’llahi 'l-Hamidt one might say al-Hamdu 
li ’llahi ’l-hamidu (= wahuwa ’l-hamidu), or ...’l- 
hamida ( = a c ni ’l-hamida). 

In prosody, kaf c indicates cutting short the ending 
of certain metrical feet, e.g., the shortening of the 
metrical foot faHlun to fd c il — faHun or of mustafHlun 
to mustafHl = maf c ulun. This shortened form is then 
called makfu 1 . 

For mathematicians, kaf 1 al-makhruf, the conic 
section, is of importance; specifically kaf c zd’id is 
the hyperbola, kaf 1 nalfis the ellipse, kaf ( mukafi the 
parabola and kaf 1 mukafi mudjassam the paraboloid. 

In astrology, kaf indicates scission = (ivatpeoi?, 
specifically tiXtfiotXT^p, climacteric. 

Kaf c ( al-warak ), in the sense of format of paper, 
has had a certain importance in the history of official 
administration. The Arabic papyri are of many dif¬ 
ferent formats, but according to Grohmann the 
Arabs seem to have adopted both the dominations 
and sizes from the Greeks. In any case, one can 
recognize a certain continuity in the dimensions of 
the format. An ordinary roll of papyrus of 20 leaves, 
about 5 metres long, was called kirfas (from Greek 
'/_dp-cr]c, Aramaic 

OBTj?) and the sixth part of it, j 
fumar or fumar kirfas (rojxaptov ydpTO'j). In the 
papyrus texts parts of the roll are mentioned fre¬ 
quently, e.g. 2/3 roll (thuluthay kirfas), 1/3, 1/6 
(fumar) and also 1/2 and 1/3 of a tumar. The surviving 
documents emanating from the Egyptian provincial 
chancellery of Kurra b. Sharik (90-96/709-714) 
[q.v.] are distinguished by an exceptionally large 
format and wide spacing between the lines. Docu¬ 
ments emanating from the government chancellery 
of the Umayyads in Damascus have apparently 
not survived but it seems that as early as Mu'awiya’s 
reign distinctions of format were known according 
to the rank of the addressee. This information comes 
from a lost Kitdb al-kalam wa'l-dawdt of Muhammad 
ibn ‘Umar al-Mada’ini, who is perhaps identical 
with Muhammad b. ‘Umar al-Madinl (d. 581/1185, 
Brockelmann S I, 604, 10c). According to this 
work, caliphs were addressed on 2/3 fumar (li 'l- 
khulafa’ fi kirfas min thuluthay fumar), governors 
on 1/2, finance directors and secretaries on 1/3, 
merchants on 1/4, bookkeepers and geometricians 
on 1/6. Apart from these distinctions, it is worth 
noting that literary papyri have an almost square 
format whereas an oblong format, later on called 
safina, was reserved for the K urVm. According to a 
statement by Ibn ‘Abdus (d. 331/942), al-Walid I 
(86-96/705-715) was the first Umayyad caliph who 
was addressed on fawdmir and who introduced a 
larger format and a more elegant writing (wa-amara 
bi-an tu c azqama kutubuhu wa-yudfallala ’l-khaff). But 
‘Umar II (99-101/717-720) was opposed to such 
extravagance and ordred the clerks to write closely 
(bi-diam 1 al-khaff ); his own writings were only one 
span wide ( fa-kdnat kutubuhu innama hiya shibran). 

The state chancellery of the ‘Abbasids had also a 
distinction of formats, described by al-SuII (d. 335/ 
946); he mentions the sizes of the sheets ( al-makddir 
allati yuktab fihd min al-kardfis). The formats are 
the same as those used under the Umayyads, to 
which was added a 2/5 format for special ( khdss) j 


documents, autographed or dictated by the vizier. 
Al-§uli’s informant on this point was Ahmad b. 
Isma ‘11 b. al- Khaslb al-Anbarl, an intimate of the 
caliph of one day al-Murtada (296/908) = Ibn al- 
Mu‘tazz (q.v.). 

From the Mamluk period we have no less than 
three lists which show some development in the for¬ 
mats. The oldest is that preserved by Shihab al-Din 
Ibn Fa<Jl-Allah al- c Umari (d. 749/1349) in which he 
describes the sizes of the formats of the sheets 
(makadir kaf 1 al-waralf al-ladhi yuktab fihi). Here 
also there are five formats, which however include 
only three of the early ones: 2/3, 1/2 and 1/3. The 
largest is an in-folio ( al-kaf c al-kamil) used for 
treaties and the smallest is an ordinary format 
(kaf 1 al- l ada) used for decrees and appointments 
of the lowest rank. The latter was therefore the 
format most commonly used and corresponded 
with the two early formats 1/4 and 1/6. The author 
adds that the formats are thus sufficiently explained 
and that the rest may be inferred by analogy (tafsil 
IdHk kts c alayhi wa-bi 'llahi ’l-taufik). 

Al-Kalkashandl (d. 821/1418), the greatest author¬ 
ity on the secretarial art, also deals thoroughly with 
the formats and their history. His lists contain nine 
Egyptian and six Syrian formats. Besides the five an¬ 
cient Egyptian sizes, he mentions three in-folios: two 
from Baghdad, a larger and a smaller, and a third 
from Syria. He also adds a particularly small size 
for use with carrier-pigeons (al-kaf c al-saghir min 
waraljt al-fayr). The four Syrian sizes were intended 
for the chancelleries in the province of Syria: kdmil, 
ij2 hamawi, l dda and warak al-tayr. From al-Kalka- 
shandi’s explanations, it is clear that he does not con¬ 
ceive the names of the format as indicating parts of 
the sheet, but as indicating the width in Egyptian ells 
as used for measuring cloth, e.g., 2/3 = thulutjid 
dhira c bi-dhira c al-kumash al-Misri. 

After al-Kalkashandl, the number of formats in¬ 
creased still further and resulted in an excess of 
formats too numerous to systematize. An anonymous 
description of Egyptian chancellery procedure, dating 
from the end of the gth/i5th century, is preserved in a 
Paris manuscript under the title Diwdn al-inshd 
Quatremfcre used this in his introduction to his His- 
toire des Mongols, while Karabacek used it to try and 
introduce some order into the scattered data. In as¬ 
suming that the Egyptian textile ell was 48.886 cm. 
and that the relationship of breadth to height was on 
average two to three, he was able to calculate all 
the formats in centimetres. His findings are put to¬ 
gether in a table comprising fifteen formats, including 
the classical five formats, and in addition, no less than 
seven folio formats. Despite the enormous effort in¬ 
volved, the findings are somewhat uncertain, and an 
edition of the text would be desirable. This Egyptian 
development came to an abrupt end with the Otto¬ 
man conquest in 1517. As an Ottoman province, 
Egypt had no state chancellery. 

Ottoman documents, according to Fekete, were 
always long and narrow, but the so-called Imperial 
Letters to foreign rulers had very varied and some¬ 
times huge formats. The Arabic formats were ap¬ 
parently not known, but many styles of writing had 
names like stilus and fumar. In the Mongol state 
chancellery also, paper was long and narrow, on the 
Chinese model. In the Arab east, kaf 1 as a format 
is still not entirely forgotten (cf. the dictionaries of 
Belot, Elias, Wehr), while in Turkish the word 
kif c a is in common use (cf. Samy, Heuser, Agakay). 

In religious history, the expression kafa c a yaminan 
\ = “to swear an oath”, which Pedersen (Der Eid bei 
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den Semiten, 46 and 12 n. 5) compares with the 
Hebrew karat berit = “to make a covenant”. As in 
other Semitic languages, kafa'a acquires the meaning 
of “resolve”, “decide”. In logic, it means “to assert 
something decisively or refute someone completely” 
or, e.g. ‘alima kat'an or '■ala ’1-kafH, “to know some¬ 
thing with absolute certainty”, dalil kaf'i, “a con¬ 
clusive proof”. Compare further titles of books 
listed in Brockelmann, such as al-Burhdn iil-hdti', 
Kawafi 1 al-burhdn, al-Barahin al-kdfi'a or al- 
KafHyya. 

A small Shl ‘1 sect is known as the Kaf'iyya 
because they “cut off” the line of Imams with the 
death of Musa al-Nazim. 

Bibliography: Apart from the general 
dictionaries, see Dozy, Suppliment, s.v.; M. A‘la, 
Diet, of Techn. Terms, s.v. Mathematics: Thabit 
b. Kurra al-Harranl, Ft Kat c al-makhruf alladhl 
yusammd ’I-mukafi (“On the parabola”), by H. 
Suter, in SBPMS, xlviii and xlix (1916-7), 65- 
86; Ibrahim b. Sinan b. Thabit, Fi masdhat hoi' 
al-makhruf al-mukafi, tr. and comm, by H. 
Suter in Vierteljahrsschrift der Naturforschen- 
den Gesellschaft in Ziirich, lxiii (1918), 214-28.— 
Astrology: C. A. Nallino, Del Vocabolo qaf' nell’ 
astrologia araba, in RSO, viii/4 (1921), 739-43. — 
State affairs: T. W. Arnold and A. Grohmann, 
The Islamic book, London 1929, 56 ff.; A. Groh¬ 
mann, From the world of Arabic papyri, Cairo 
1952, 32, 43, 45; idem, Einfiihrung und Chresto- 
mathie zur arabischen Papyruskunde, Prague 
1955 , 65, 68, 78; N. Abbot, Studies in Arabic 
literary papyri, i, 1957, 2, ii, 1967, 8 f.; Ibn 
‘Abdus al-Diahshivarl. Kitab al-wuzara' w'al kuttdb, 
ed. H. v. MJSik, Leipzig 1926, fol. 22a, 24b; J. 
Latz, Das Buch der Wezire und Staatssekretare 
von Ibn '■Abdus, Walldorf-Hessen 1958, 35; 

Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Yahya al-Suli, Adab al- 
kuttab, Cairo 1341, 148; Shihab al-Din Ibn Fa<J- 
lallah al- c Uniari, al Ta'rif bi'Tmu$falah al-sharif, 
Cairo 1312, 89 f.; al-Kalkashandl, Subh al-a'sha, 
vi, 189; Dau’ al-subh, i, 412-5; W. Bjorkman, 
Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Staatskanzlei im is- 
lamischen Agypten, Hamburg, 1928, 114; Rashid 
al-Din Fatjl Allah, Histoire des Mongols de la 
Perse, ed. and tr. Quatremfcre, I, Paris 1836. 
CXXXIII-VII; J. Karabafek, Das arabische 
Papier, in Mitteilungen aus den Papyri Erzherzog 
Rainer ii-iii, 148 ff.; Max van Berchem, Mati- 
riauz pour un Corpus inscriptionum arabicarum, 
i, 442; L. Fekete, Einfiihrung in die osmanisch- 
tiirkische Diplomatik, i, 1926, XII; B. Spuler, 
Die Mongolen in Iran, Wiesbaden 1955, 290. — 
The Kat'i yya : al-Shahrastani. al-Milal wa 
’l-Niftal, ed. Cureton, 127. (W. Bjorkman) 

SAT' al-TARIS [see katl, su'luk]. 

SATA (a.) is a collective noun (noun of unity: 
-a, pi. kafawdt, kafayat) denoting the ornithological 
family of Pteroclididae or, with their Spanish 
name, gangas (English, sandgrouse), but without 
distinguishing species. This term, onomatopaeic 
for the cry of these birds, is a typical example of 
the language ingeniously adapting itself to the 
norms of Semitic triliteralism. It is given the root 
S-I-W/K-T-Y from which is derived the diminutive 
kufayy and to which are connected all the dialectal 
forms like kfaya/gfaya, kfawiyyajgfawiyya, gafwa, 
gdtii, gaffu. 

In Islamic lands six species of sandgrouse are 
known; they are scattered among a score of geo¬ 
graphical races but confined to the semi-desert 
and steppes. Out of six types the Arabs have dis¬ 


tinguished just three, to which the others ha«c 
been assimilated. The rather precise descriptions 
which encyclopaedists have given to these three 
different species make them easily identifiable 
(see al-Damlri, Cairo 1356/1937, i, 252-6; Kushadjim, 
Masayid, Bagdad 1954, 277-9; al-Kalkashandi, 
Subh, ii, 7i). First of all they identify the kudri 
(pi. -iyya, kudr and rarely kaddri, also called ‘ arabi 
and awrak) corresponding to Lichtenstein’s or the 
Close-Barred Sandgrouse ( Pterocles Lichtensteini) 
which is the smallest of them. It has black spots 
and lacks a pointed tail. The male has a double 
yellow pectoral band clearly defined by a black 
bar. It lives not only in Africa (in the Ahaggar, the 
Air, the Sudan, Ethiopia and Somalia) but also 
all along the western seaboard and in the south of 
Arabia as far as ‘Uman. It is unknown in central 
Arabia, but reappears in ‘Irak and in Iran. Very 
similar to this sandgrouse is the Crested Sandgrouse 
(Pterocles coronatus) which has the same distribution 
in Africa apart from Ethiopia and Somalia. It re¬ 
appears from the south of Sinai to the south of 
Palestine and from ‘Irak as far as Baluiistan. 

The second type recognised by the desert peoples 
is the diuni (pi. dfun ; also called ghadaf and ghatmd ’, 
Persian siydh sinah, Turkish bafiir hard, MaghribI 
guitar, gafa hurr, Berber tigerna$), which is the 
Black-bellied sandgrouse (Pterocles orientalis). It 
is found only in a zone between the 30th and 40th 
parallels north; in Africa only in the Maghrib from 
the Atlantic to the frontier of Cyrenaica (it is evenly 
distributed throughout southern Spain); in the 
east from Turkey to India; and in the north as far as 
the Tarbagatai. It is not recorded in the Sahara or 
Arabia. This sandgrouse, which is about the size 
of a large pigeon, and perhaps a third bigger than 
the kudri, is recognizable by the velvety black of its 
abdomen, its dark wing quills, its cream pectoral 
band, its short tail and its light rasping cry, very 
different from the hoarse and sonorous “kata”. 

Two other sandgrouse have a dark belly, and from 
a back view may be confused with the former. 
They are on the one hand the Chestnut-bellied or 
Small Pintailed Sandgrouse (Pterocles exustus), 
which is found in Egypt, from Fayyum to Luxor; 
in Africa, from Senegal to the Red Sea; in the 
south of the Sahara in a narrow band as far as 
Somalia; then in the South of Arabia except in 
the Yemen. In the north it is common in the Near 
East, and in the east, from Palestine to India. On 
the other hand, the Spotted Sandgrouse (Pterocles 
Senegallus; Sahara gaffu, gafu) occupies broadly 
all the African Sahara between the lines Tiznit 
to Gabfcs in the North and Cape Juby to Somalia 
in the south; it is absent from the Maghrib. To 
the east of the Red Sea it occurs in all of Arabia, 
and in the north it is recorded from Jordan to 
Afghanistan and to the Punjab. It is the most 
widely distributed of the sandgrouse and is distin¬ 
guished by the absence of a pectoral band and has, 
like the Black-bellied Sandgrouse, a blue super- 
cilium. In the Sahara the Touareg population who, 
not without reason, liken the sandgrouse to the 
Columbidae, confuse under the same names the 
Crested Sandgrouse and Lichtenstein’s Sandgrouse: 
tamahakk, from tikadiwt pi. tikadewin, (= “little 
stone”) in the Adrar; tagiduk in the Air; and idebirf 
tidebirt pi. idbarjtidbar, idberenjtidbirin in the Ahaggar. 

The last of the species of sandgrouse and the third 
distinguished by the Arabs is the ghafaf, (from its 
guttural cawing), the Large Pintailed Sandgrouse 
(Pterocles alchata, a taxonomic preservation of the 
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Arabic generic name). Its geographical distribution 
is the same as that of the Black-bellied Sandgrouse 
but extending also to Cyrenaica. As big as the latter, 
the cata has a white belly with a broad bright red 
band bordered by a black stripe across the chest. 
In the female, this breast plumage is bright yellow 
transversely crossed by a black streak like that 
of the male Lichtenstein’s Sandgrouse. Both sexes 
have their eyes camouflaged with black. 

The nomads could well be excused for having 
differentiated only three species of sandgrouse out 
of six, on account of the close similarity of the 
plumage of each one. All are predominantly sandy- 
yellow, with fine speckles giving a pearl-grey tone 
(mariyya ) which assures complete mimesis, and 
all the species also display identical behaviour. 
With the added factor of sexual dimorphism, 
only a skilled ornithologist could draw up an in¬ 
ventory of this rather homogeneous family. On the 
other hand, few observers other than these desert 
people have known in detail the biology of the 
sandgrouse which, placed between the Columbidae 
and the Gallinaceae, are essentially granivorous and 
live principally at ground level. On the ground they 
look like little partridges with short legs, but in 
flight they resemble pigeons (see above, the Touareg 
names, which apply to the Columbidae also). Because 
their habitat is the semi-desert regions they are 
obliged to cover long distances (sometimes 50 km. 
or more) in order to quench their thirst. For this 
purpose they assemble in large flocks {sirb, pi. 
asrdb, ra'-la pi. ri c al) and reach the watering place 
in a great turmoil of cries in order to keep in contact; 
they cleave the air rapidly and some bathe while 
the mothers gorge themselves with water so that 
on their return they can regurgitate it into the 
parched gullets of their chicks. Their stop at the 
water source is very short and the birds hurry to 
get back to their own grounds. 

From the earliest times in their life in solitary 
places, the Bedouin have had the time to notice 
all the details of the behaviour of the sandgrouse 
and to incorporate them into the dicta which the 
pre-Islamic poets turned to account (see al-Maydanl, 
Amthdl, ii, no; al-Damiri, ii, 252-6; al-Piahiz. 
ffayawan, v, 217, 287, 573-81 and index). The sand¬ 
grouse, which is very fierce, flees at the slightest 
alarm and cries out in its distinctive manner. There¬ 
fore it is said: ansab min al-kafa, “more easily 
recognisable than the sandgrouse” or asdak min 
al-ktafd, “more plainly revealing itself than the 
sandgrouse”. At night they are always alert and it 
is difficult to surprise them in their sleep; hence 
the nickname ghaddra (after Ibn Siduh) and the 
adage law turika l-ka^a laylan la-nam, “if you leave 
the sandgrouse at peace at night, he will go back 
to sleep”. 

Kur’anic law recognises the delicate flesh of this 
bird as licit for consumption, and it is a choice 
prey for the flesh-eaters and rapacious predators 
who relentlessly search it out, as another dictum 
demonstrates: bid al-katd yahd-unu-h l-adidal, “It 
is the Saker falcon which sits on the eggs of the 
sandgrouse”. The back hallux of the foot of the 
sandgrouse is very atrophied, hence to describe 
something very minute it can be said akfar min 
ibham al-kafa “shorter than the sandgrouse’s thumb”. 
The female lays her eggs right on the ground, in 
a tuft of grass (uffritsa), two or three eggs speckled 
with brown (V«), from which comes her nickname 
umm tJialdth “mother of three eggs”. This extraor¬ 
dinary instinctive ability to come straight back 


to her nest, among the hundreds of nesting-places 
of the colony, after each “watering party”, and 
then to recognise her own hatched chicks (djawzal 
pi. diawdzil) in order to give them water, this maternal 
solicitude joined with the attachment of the mate 
which shares all the tasks of educating the young, 
were such good examples that the admiration of 
the nomad was expressed in the saying ahda min 
al-kafd “with a better sense of direction than the 
sandgrouse”. Exposed and defenceless in a hostile 
world, where “the survival of the fittest” is the 
rule, these little chicks of the sandgrouse are unable 
to do without the protection and experience of 
their parents, from whom they have much to learn 
in the art of self-preservation, amid the many 
perils which threaten them; but in such a good 
school, they soon manage to acquire this permanent 
mistrust which is the secret of survival of the species. 
The tent dwellers, in their laconic way, knew how to 
crystalise all the wisdom to be drawn from this 
contrast of powerful and weak in this saying: laysa 
(iafdn mithl kutayy “Sandgrouse old and sandgrouse 
young make a pair”. 

It is of course round these watering points that 
man has at all times lain in wait for and captured 
the sandgrouse as a source of food, using in the 
process all the tricks and inventions born of his 
ingenuity in the art of birdcatching. Nooses, trip- 
nets, snares and all kinds of booby-traps are set 
up for them at the watering place, as a number 
of pre-Islamic verses prove. Very few poets indeed 
of the Diahiliyya and the beginnings of Islam have 
omitted to cite the sandgrouse and its daily visit 
to the pool, which exposed it to the greed of the 
stalker. There are, first of all, these verses poignant 
with reality from the famous Ldmiyyal al-^Arab 
(verses 36-42) attributed to ShanfarS. The poet, 
having returned to a life close to nature, overtakes 
at the watering place the parched flights of sand¬ 
grouse and contends with them for the vital ele¬ 
ment. Humayd b. Thawr knew how to present the 
bird in its habitat ( Diwdn , Cairo 1371/1951, 53 no. 6, 
verses 16-27), while Zuhayr b. Abi Sulma shows it 
fleeing before the attack of the falcon ( Diwdn , ed. 
Ahlwardt, 36 no. 10, verses 13-24), a theme taken 
up again by al-Akhtal (Madj&ni haditha, ii, 96). 
Also touching is the composition variously attributed 
to the Madjnun of the ‘Amir, to Kays b. Dharih 
and to Tawba b. al-Humayyir (al-Damiri, ii, 253; 
Aghani, ii, 40; Hayawdn, v, 577), which is thus 
conceived: (metre wdfir, rhyme -ahu) : “My heart, 
on the evening when it learned that he should 
go away with Layla of the ‘Amir on the morrow, 
in the morning or in the evening, was like a sand¬ 
grouse which had fallen into a snare and which 
struggled ceaselessly throughout the night, but in 
vain, its wing caught fast in the mesh.” 

The treachery of the nets did not escape Zuhayr 
when, comparing the speed of his charger with that 
of the sandgrouse in flight, he said (Diwdn, Tunis 
1323/1905, 44 verse 13, metre ba$if, rhyme -ku) ; 
“He is as swift as one of these [untiring] sandgrouse 
of the pools, but one which the drawers of water 
have chased, and whose companion the snares 
have ravished.” In his turn, ‘Ubayd (d. 90/709) 
evokes the same picture in this verse (LA, s.v. 
SH-B-K, metre ba?if, rhyme -du. “Or a flight of 
sandgrouse of Fayhan which the snares and stalkers 
chased from the watering place of Yathriba”. 

Another characteristic of the sandgrouse which 
the poets have brought into relief is its embarrassed 
gait, caused by the smallness of its feet; it walks, 
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waddling along with measured step, head and 
tail erect and with its chest thrown out, evoking 
rather well the portly and majestic bearing of the 
woman of ample form, the ideal of feminine beauty 
for the Arabs. Al-Kumayt, among others, knew 
how to exploit this comparison (see Ifayawan, v, 
576); but it would not be possible to mention here 
all those who include the sandgrouse in their rhymes 
without making the list too long. 

In the more concrete domain of the hunt, with 
the development under the 'Abbasids of the sport 
of hawking [see bayzara], an attempt was made 
to attract the goshawk to the sandgrouse, but 
without great success. Access to the grounds of 
this bird was already difficult, and the sandgrouse 
was little inclined to fly off individually. It was 
impossible to dislodge it from the dense thickets 
where it took refuge without recourse to a hunting 
dog [zaghari); bustards, partridges and francolins 
were put to flight more easily. As for falcons, they 
were too noble for this low flying. On the other 
hand they perfected the methods of capture with 
the net by joining to the swinging trip net the 
contrivance of a live calling bird ( da c wd ) with a 
young pigeon disguised as a sandgrouse. ‘Isa al- 
Asadl (7th/i 3th century) indicates in his vast cynege- 
tic encyclopaedia (al-Diamhara fi c ulum al-bayzara, 
ms. Escurial, Ar. 903, fols. i59b-i6oa) the way to 
transform this pigeon by dyeing its plumage with 
saffron or henna, and by docking its tail, to make 
it look like a sandgrouse. The stalker at the hut 
(kawwikh) would set up his net upwind on days 
of high wind and place the pigeon a few metres in 
front, being able to make it move with the aid of a 
leash. When the flock of sandgrouse arrived flying 
very low in the wind, the hunter would make the 
calling bird jump about. To complete the resemblance, 
he would make the cry of the young sandgrouse 
by means of a decoy call made with a fine tongue 
of leather which vibrated between two wooden 
plates with the wind. The birds would begin their 
descent and would immediately see themselves 
covered by the clap net which dropped down. This 
method of hunting was very much in favour in 
‘Iralr, and al-Asadi adds that the bird-netters of 
Baghdad rivalled each other in exploits, sometimes 
going so far as to capture in this way more than 
fifty sandgrouse at a stroke. 

Finally a third procedure, rather less sporting, 
consisted of going to the nesting sites, stretching 
above each nesting group a little net which was 
firmly fixed all around, only leaving a narrow 
access corridor to the eggs. The sitting bird (it 
was the male by day), which had fled on the arrival 
of the hunter, would come back very quickly to the 
nest to pursue its task and would reach the breeding 
place by using the corridor. The stalker, hiding 
not far away, would wait until all the nests were 
occupied again and getting up suddenly would come 
running and shouting loudly; the sandgrouse, 
panic-stricken, would rush into the meshes which 
stopped their flight. In modern times, firearms in 
most Muslim countries have supplanted most of 
these stratagems. As for the Touareg, they neither 
hunt nor eat the sandgrouse or even the pigeon 
any more; to them, catching this game is an amuse¬ 
ment left to the children. 

All things considered, it must be recognised that 
if it had not been for the ancient desert poets and 
the sporadic attention which they accorded the 
sandgrouse in their animal descriptions, which 
served as a setting for their ^ayidas (see R. Blachfere, 


HLA, ii, 449), this bird would have been completely 
unknown in literature. 
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KA'TABA, a small town close to the southern 
boundary of the Yam an Arab Republic (North¬ 
ern Yaman) in the administrative district of Ibb 
[4.0.]. A short distance to the south of the other 
side of the boundary lies al-Dali‘, formerly the 
capital of the ‘Amiri amirate [q.v.] and now a for¬ 
ward base of the People’s Democratic Republic of the 
Yaman (Southern Yaman). 

Ka'taba is located between the upper reaches of the 
Wadis Tuban and Bana. Terraced fields iu the sur¬ 
rounding rocky terrain produce cereals, fruit, coffee 
and kit [$.».]. At an altitude of over 1200 m. Ka'taba 
is still much lower than Djabal Djihaf to the south 
and “the mighty rampart of the Yemen mountains” 
to the north. Although travellers can go from Aden 
to Ta'izz via Ka'taba, the main route swings west¬ 
wards before reaching al Dali' and Ka'taba. The 
way north from Ka'taba towards Yarlm and San'a’ 
is very difficult to traverse. Ka'taba’s importance 
derives primarily from its position as a border 
stronghold. 

Ka'taba is not mentioned by the older geographers 
such as al-Hamdani, though they speak of the tribe 
of Dja'da [q.v.] as dwelling in this region. In the 
I2th/i8th century Ka'taba was fought over by Yafi' 
[q.v.] and other peoples in the vicinity. After the 
opening of the Suez Canal in 1286/1869, the Ottoman 
government reinforced its authority in the Yaman 
and stationed a garrison in Ka'taba. British influence 
having spread from Aden into the hinterland, a joint 
Angio-Ottoman commission worked from 1319/1902 
to 1323/1905 in demarcating a boundary line that 
left Ka'taba just inside Yaman! territory. This line 
still divides Northern Yaman from Southern Yaman. 

During World War I, Ottoman forces advanced 
from the Yaman against Aden, which they failed to 
capture after a long siege. After the close of the war, 
the Turks withdrew from the Yaman, and the Imam 
Yahya b. Muhammad Hamid al-DIn [q.v.] acquired 
full sovereignty over the country. As Yahya claimed 
that the areas under British protection south of the 
boundary rightfully belonged to the Yaman, clashes 
took place along the line, with Ka'taba being one of 
the most sensitive spots. Although Yahya and Britain 
concluded the Treaty of San'a 5 in 1352/1934, provid¬ 
ing for the maintenance of “the situation existing 
in regard to the frontier [al-liudud]’', the troubles did 
not cease. Yahya was assassinated in 1367/1948. When 
a revolution overthrew his grandson Muhammad 
al-Badr in 1382/1968, the new Yaman Arab Republic 
adopted the old territorial claims of the imamate, 
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but the republican government was diverted by the 
civil war aginst al-Badr and his supporters. 

In 1383/1963 the National Liberation Front, a 
leftist party in Aden and its hinterland, began an 
armed struggle against the British in Djabal Radfan 
south of Ka'taba. This struggle culminated with the 
Front seizing power when the British evacuated Aden 
in 1387/1967 and establishing what is now called the 
People’s Democratic Republic of the Yaman. Rela¬ 
tions between the two Yamans have been strained, 
and the Aden government has charged that Northern 
Yaman uses Ka'taba and other places as bases for 
subversive activities against its territory. 

Bibliography. Hamdani; a!-Wasi‘i, Ta'rikh 
al-Yaman, Cairo 1366/1947; al-Djirafi, al-Mitk- 
tafaf min ta^rikh al-Yaman, Cairo 1370/1951; 
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1911; W. Harris, A Journey through the Yemen, 
London 1893; E. Macro, Yemen and the Western 
World, London 1968; J. Plass and U. Gehrke, 
Die Aden-Grenze in der SUdarabienfrage, Opladen 
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SatabAn, a pre-Islamic people of southwest 
Arabia, for knowledge of whom we are dependent on 
the ancient native inscriptions. They were known to 
the Greek and Latin geographers, under the names 
Kin( 3 atviral, Cattabanenses and other variants, but 
the data available from that source need to be con¬ 
trolled against the background of the primary epi- 
graphic sources. Muslim writers had no knowledge 
of them as a people, though Yakut records Kitban as 
a simple place-name “in the region of Aden”. 

The distinctive culture of pre-Islamic southwest 
Arabia was that of a settled farming population, 
having at the base of its social structure the village 
community. A plurality of such communities formed 
a social unit described by a term corresponding to 
the Arabic word sha'b; the cohesion of this unit was 
fundamentally economic, secondarily political and 
social, but it was not a kinship-group. At a third 
level of grouping we find cases where one sha'b gained 
a dominance or hegemony over several neighbouring 
sha'b groups. Finally, there is a fourth level of dif¬ 
ferentiation within the culture area as a whole, based 
on linguistic criteria: the language of the inscriptions 
is classifiable into four main dialects, and when the 
Greek geographers tell us that there were four prin¬ 
cipal “nations” in the area, it is clear that they are 
using the linguistic criterion of differentiation. 

The existence of these various levels of grouping 
has led to some confusion in the use of the term 
Katabanian, for scholars have not always been care¬ 
ful in distinguishing the levels at which the term is 
applicable. It is certain from the inscriptions that 
Kataban was a sha'b, whose territory consisted of 
the present-day Wadi Bayban [q.v.], and probably 
also the Wadi Harib [q.v.] parallel to it on the west; 
in ancient times, Bayban had been the name merely 
of one of a number of village communities which to¬ 
gether constituted the sha'b Kataban. At certain pe¬ 
riods in its history, however, the sha'b Kataban was 
the dominant element in a hegemony which extended 
over the highland plateau south of the Wadi Bayhan 
(now the Yemeni province of al-Bayda’, anciently 
Awsan), and beyond that into Dathina [q.v.], the low¬ 
land area at the foot on the escarpment which forms 
the southern boundary of the plateau. The classical 
geographers tell us that the Katabanians extended as 
far as the Red Sea and Indian Ocean coasts: but in 
so doing they were probably referring to the linguistic 


“nation”, i.e. the ethnic group which used the same 
dialect as the sha'-b Kataban, for there is no epi- 
graphic evidence to show that the latter ever exer¬ 
cised real political control over so wide an area. 
The most we can say is that there were certain so¬ 
cial linkages between the Katabanian heartland and 
the isolated highland massif in the extreme southwest 
of the peninsula of which today Ta'izz is the admin¬ 
istrative centre, for the township of Harbat in the 
Wadi Harib was founded by immigrants from Sawwa, 
not far from Ta'izz. 

There are some indications that, in the earliest 
phase of our historical records, it was the sha'b 
Awsan which was the dominant partner in a con¬ 
federacy covering to some extent the same area 
as the later Katabanian confederacy. This is the 
most probable interpretation of the Sirwab inscrip¬ 
tion (RES 3945), which records that Saba crushed 
Awsan and liberated Kataban from Awsanian 
domination. F. Hommel supposed this to mean 
that Awsan then vanished completely and finally 
from the map, which is certainly wrong, since 
mention of Awsan occurs again much later— probably 
when the Katabanian confederacy had in its turn 
broken up. 

The chronology of Kataban is still in some dispute. 
An American school, of which the protagonists are 
W. F. Albright and A. Jamme, hold that its history 
stretches from the 6th century B.C. or even earlier, 
down to the early years of the Christian Era. A con¬ 
tinental school, headed by J. Ryckmans and J. 
Pirenne, dates the whole process some two centuries 
or so later. The only certainty at the moment is that 
there is no mention whatever of Kataban in inscrip¬ 
tions from the 4th century A.D. onwards; and we are 
forced to believe that by this time Kataban had dis¬ 
appeared from the political and social map. This is 
why Muslim writers knew nothing of it as a social 
entity, for such knowledge as they had of pre-Islamic 
affairs extends only to the couple of centuries im¬ 
mediately preceding Islam. It could also be surmised 
that it was the disappearance of Kataban that paved 
the way for the rise of Bayban from being a mere 
village community to a social entity giving its name 
to the whole Wadi, but at the same time speaking of 
the king of Haiframawt as overlord: this suggests that 
Kataban may have been overthrown by a Sabaean- 
Hadrami alliance, which assigned the former lands 
of the sha'b Kataban to Hadrami overlordship. 

Apart from the uncertainty of the absolute chronol¬ 
ogy, a diversity of attempts have been made at es¬ 
tablishing an internal relative chronology; but it is 
doubtful whether even the best of these can yet be 
regarded as definitive. 

Archaeology. In this respect, the Wadi Bayban 
is better known than any other area of comparable 
size in the culture area, thanks largely to the intensive 
research campaigns of 1950-51 under the auspices 
of the American Foundation for the Study of Man. 
These concentrated much of their attention on a site 
now known as Hadjar Nubian, anciently ©oupva, 
Thomna, etc., and inscriptionally Tmn'. It lies 
at the far northern end of the Wadi, and though now 
engulfed in desert sands, was formerly a highly pros¬ 
perous settlement. There was a rectangular walled 
town, one quarter of the area of which was an open 
market space, wherein stands a stela of ancient date 
containing the market regulations; a temple outside 
the walled town; and a burial ground at a small rocky 
outcrop now called Hayd Bin ‘Aljil some few kilo¬ 
metres north-east of t h e town. This site was the 
metropolis of the Katabanian confederacy in its 
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heyday; but it came to a violent end, being destroyed 
by fire. There are, however, indications that the 
original headquarters of the ska'b Kataban, before 
it emerged into paramountcy over the confederation, 
may have been at the site now called Hadjar Bin 
Humeyd, approximately halfway between Hadjar 
Kublan and the present administrative centre at 
Bayban al-Kasab, for the stratigraphic evidence 
here seems to indicate a very high antiquity indeed 
for the site. 

Three possible routes link the Wadi Bayban with 
the Wadi Harib. One can skirt the northern end of 
the mountain range separating the two wadi s, but this 
route must always have been insecure, exposed as it 
is to attacks from desert tribesmen. Somewhat fur¬ 
ther there is a pass known as Nakd Markad, devoid 
of inscriptional records but having on the eastern 
approach two stone walls which start from the sides 
of the valley and gradually converge, as they ascend, 
to a narrow opening at the summit of the pass; this 
ensures that caravans could only cross the pass at 
that precise point, thus facilitating customs control. 
Further south again there is a much more impressive 
relic. Due west of Hadjar Bin Humeyd, the Wadi 
Mablaka strikes up into the dividing mountain chain. 
At the head of this, one ascends by a steep zigzag 
climb up the mountainside, along a finely paved path 
of pre-lslamic date; at the very summit of the col, 
a way has been cut deep into the natural rock. The 
construction of the whole route is recorded in an in¬ 
scription at the summit. 

Another portion of what was evidently the same 
plan crossed a similar pass-road named Zr in an in¬ 
scription; the exact location of this is unknown, but 
it certainly led westwards out of the Wadi Harib to¬ 
wards the Wadi Djuba and Marib. 

The whole WJdi Bayban was in ancient times agri¬ 
culturally exploited by an elaborate irrigation system 
which has been studied in detail by a member of the 
1950-51 expedition, G. van Beek. 

In the Wadi Harib, the only site that has been 
inspected (though not yet systematically excavated) 
is that of the previously mentioned township Harbat, 
now called Hadjar Hinu al-Zurayr, slightly north of 
the western exit from the Mablaka pass. The part 
of the Wadi further north has for political reasons 
been, until quite recently, inaccessible to scientific 
research. The same is true of the Wadi Markha, to 
the east of the Wadi Bayban, with its important site 
of Hadjar al-Nab, from which one could hope 
for considerable accretions to our knowledge of 
Kataban. 

Other sites in the Wadi Bayban itself which might 
repay further investigation include Maryama, situa¬ 
ted at a point where the Wadi bifurcates some 8 km. 
south of Bayban al-Kasab, and just west of a pass 
leading towards the Wadi Markha. 

The market regulations of Tmn' attest the keen in¬ 
terest of Kataban ill trade. A further index of this 
interest is the existence of a well-documented series 
of Katabanian coins, starting in the 3rd century B.C. 
with imitations of Athenian “owl” coinage, and later 
developing into native types. Tmn'- must to some ex¬ 
tent have been a centre of international trade, for 
the Minaeans, who seem to have monopolized the 
traffic in aromatics, hae a resident colony there super¬ 
vised by their own official called the “kabir of the 
Minaeans in Turn'”; and one type of Katabanian 
coinage has a legend not in the usual “monumental” 
script of the settled populations, but in a north 
Arabian script style. 

Kataban in its later phase showed a very high de¬ 


gree of artistic achievement; and its art is mani 
festly greatly influenced by Greek models. 

Religion. The History of Kataban lies wholly 
within the polytheistic period, and its pantheon, as 
elsewhere in the culture area, was dominated by a 
triad of principal deities. Firstly, a lunar god called 
in the Katabanian speaking territory by the name 
‘Amm (in the other linguistic nations he had different 
names). Secondly, SAthtar, so named throughout the 
culture area, the male counterpart of north Semitic 
Ashtaroth/Astarte, and usually considered to be the 
Venus-star. Thirdly, a solar goddess with no dis¬ 
tinctive name but referred to simply as “sun”, or by 
one or more of a series of feminine epithets. All 
the major deities, in fact, embrace a number of 
hypostases distinguished by varying epithets. There 
were also minor deities, whose functions and charac¬ 
teristics it is difficult to define. 

About actual religious practices we know very 
little, for the Katabanian language texts are as a 
whole markedly more secular in tone than the 
Sabaean ones. One interesting sidelight is that part 
of Dathina was farmed by mitayers of the sha'b Khd, 
while the proprietorial rights were vested in two 
clans of the sha'b Kataban: and this landlord-tenant 
relationship expressed itself in a common allegiance 
to a hypostasis of ‘Amm with the distinctive epithet 
“of Labakh” (this last the name of a prominent 
mountain on the west side of the Wadi Bayban)— 
see Beeston, Qahtan, ii. 

Institutions. The titular head of the sha'b 
Kataban was a king, malik\ but he was by no means 
an autocrat. Legislative enactments were passed in 
the name of the king together with other functionai- 
ries having a variety of titles impossible to interpret 
with any precision, but who may have been grouped 
together under a name etymologically related to 
Arabic sayyid. The composition of the body probably 
varied according to the business in hand; in the 
market regulations a prominent role is played by the 
“overseer” {'hr) of the market, in irrigation texts by 
the landlords. The king was not supreme legislator 
but rather chief executive. His functions were to 
register, promulgate and secure the carrying out 
of the acts of the legislative body; to initiate major 
public works; and to act as commander in war. 

He had moreover a dual role. By virtue of being 
head of the sha'b Kataban he was also head of the 
confederacy in which the sha'b Kataban was the domi¬ 
nant member—in rather the same way that the 
Queen of England is also “head of the British Com¬ 
monwealth”. As head of the confederacy, he used 
formally the title mkrb (vocalization unknown) of 
Kataban, i.c. in this context, the Katabanian 
confederacy. It must be stressed that a theory 
propounded by F. Hominel, and still unfortunately 
being given currency, has in the last few decades 
been proved conclusively to be unfounded and is 
not now believed by any expert: namely, that 
mkrb was the title of the “priest-ruler” (Accadian 
ensi) of a theocratic state anterior to the establishment 
of a secular state headed by a king. 

The crucial evidence on this point is the inscription 
at the head of the Mablaka pass. This is in two parts: 
in the first (RES 2550) the credit for sponsoring the 
work is claimed for an individual styling himself 
mkrb of Kataban; in the second (Ryckmans 390, not 
published until 1949), the director of public works 
states that he superintended the work “on behalf of 
his lord the king of Kataban”. King and mkrb are the 
same individual. It is clear that, to a member of 
the sha'b Kataban, his superior was simply "king of 
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Kataban”, but the latter, in sponsoring a major public 
work for the benefit of, and probably financed by, 
the whole confederacy, used the title mkrb which 
stressed his position as head of the confederacy and 
not merely of the sAa‘6. 

While it is possible that every mkrb may have 
been also a king, the reverse is not true. There are 
several instances of two brothers, or a father and 
son, being designated “joint kings of Kataban", but 
the title mkrb never occurs in dual or plural. It 
would be safe to conclude, at least provisionally, 
that when there were two joint kings of the sha c b, 
only one could be formal head of the confederacy. 

Certain holders of the mkrb office list and elaborate 
series of other formal titles, among which two phrases 
deserve note. The mkrb is tax-collector (qzr, cl. 
Tigrinya taq^asdri), chief administrator (qyn), and 
priest, of the tutelary deity of the confederacy, ‘Amm; 
he was thus responsible for federal tax-collection 
and other administration, and for the maintenance of 
the federal cultus. Further, he is “first-born” (bkr) 
of that deity: this expression has to be evaluated in 
the context of the fact that all members of the Kata- 
banian confederacy are collectively the “children of 
‘Amm”, that is, under the special protection of the 
tutelary deity of the confederacy; there is no reason 
to think that “first-born” implies anything more than 
the primacy of status enjoyed by the head of the con¬ 
federacy in relation to the other “children of ‘Amm”. 

One institution which emerges with greater clarity 
in Kataban than elsewhere is the corvee. The main¬ 
tenance of the great irrigational installations which 
served a number of properties was the responsibility 
of the landowners concerned, and the latter were 
obliged to provide for this purpose one day’s corvie 
labour in each period of fifteen days (RES 3854 as 
reinterpreted in Beeston, Calendars, 6-7). 

Language. The dialects of the culture area con¬ 
stitute an independent language within the southern 
branch of the Semitic languages, as distinct from 
Arabic as is, on the one hand Aramaic, and on the 
other Ethiopic (albeit in the later, post-Katabanian, 
phase a good many Arabic lexical items begin to 
creep in). Of the Katabanian dialect itself, the most 
noteworthy features are: (a) the prefix of the causa¬ 
tive verb-system, and the base of the third person 
independent and affixed pronouns, are sibilants, 
as they are in Minaean and Hadrami, whereas 
Sabaean has h in these forms; (b) the imperfect 
indicative of verbs has a 6-prefix, contrasting with j 
absence of the prefix in subjunctive and jussive. 

The script is the South Semitic alphabet used 
throughout the culture area (either directly ancestral 
to, or at all events closely related to, Ethiopic 
script), but with a fairly distinctive Katabanian 
ductus, which in the earlier phases resembles Minaean 
ductus and in the latter phases evolves its own 
characteristic style of great beauty. The alphabet 
contains 29 consonantal symbols, representing the 
28 consonant phonemes of Arabic plus an extra j 
unvoiced sibilant phoneme. 

Bibliography: W. F. Albright, The chronol- 
ogy of ancient South Arabia, in BASOR, cxix, 
5-15; A. F. L. Beeston, Qahtan, fasc. i, The 
mercantile code of Qataban, fasc. ii, The Labakh 1 
texts, London 1959-71; idem, Epigraphic South 
Arabian calendars, London 1956; idem, Descriptive 
grammar of Epigraphic South Arabian, London 
1962; idem, Kingship in ancient South Arabia, in 1 
JESHO xv (1972), 256-68; R. I.. Bowen, F. P. Al¬ 
bright et al., Archaeological discoveries in South j 
Arabia, Baltimore 1958; B. Doe, Southern Arabia, j 
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in BSOAS, xxii, 1-22, 419-38; G. F. Hill, Catalogue 
of the Greek coins of Arabia, Mesopotamia and 
Persia, London 1922; M. Hofner and H. von 
Wissmann, Beitrdge zur historischen Geographic des 
vorislamischen Sudarabien, Wiesbaden 1953, 35- 
77; A. Jamme, he pantheon sudarabe prdislamique, 
in Le Museon, lx (1947), 57 - 147 ; idem, Pieces 
epigraphiques de fieid bin Aqil, Louvain 1952; 
Pauly-Wissowa, Realenzyklopddie, s.v. katabani; 
J. Pirenne, Paleographic des inscriptions sud- 
arabes, i, Brussel 1956; idem, Le royaume sud¬ 
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(A. F. L. Beeston) 

KATADA b. di'Ama B. KATADA AL-SADUSf, 
abu’l-khattab, a Successor, who was blind from 
birth and who became proverbial (see, e.g., Ibn 
Bassam, Dhakhira, i/i, 2) for his prodigious memory 
and his knowledge about genealogies, lexicography, 
historical traditions, KurMnic exegesis and the 
readings, and hadith. Of Bedouin origin, he spent 
his life in Basra, where he is said to have gone about 
without a guide. He was the pupil of al-Hasan al- 
Basri and Ibn Sirin, and also transmitted the Sahifa 
of Djabir b. c Abd Allah (Goldziher, Muh. Stud., ii, 
10, Eng. tr. ii, 23). He was considered to be a pro¬ 
ponent of the doctrine of free will [see kadariyya], 
and it was he who gave their name to the Mu'tazila, 
but it is also said that he later renounced his Kadari 
views. His exegetical teaching was written down by 
Sa'id b. Bashir ( Fihrist, 51), who died in 168/784-5, 
according to Ibn 'Imad, Shadharat, i, 265-6. He was 
supposedly born in 60/680, and died of plague at 
Wasit in 117/735, but the information on the place 
and date of his death is contradictory. 

Bibliography: Ibn Batta-Laoust, 31; Ibn 
Kutayba, Ma'-drif, 462 and index; Ibn Khallikan. 
no. 514 (= ed. Ibsan 'Abbas, iv, 85-6); Dhahabi. 
Huffd ?, i, 115-17; Ibn al'Imad, Shadharat. i, 
153-4; Ibn Sa'd, vii/2, 1-3; Nawawi, Tahdhib, 
509-11; Abu Nu'aym, Biilya, ii, 333-45, no. 198; 
Ibn Djazari, KurrcP, ii, no. 2611; Safadi, Nakt, 
230; Tahdhib al-tahdhib, viii, 351; Yakut, UdabcP, 
xvii, 9-10; Massignon, F.ssai, index. 

(Ch. Pellat) 

SATADA b. IDRlS, usually known as Abu- 
'Uzaiyyiz, the ancestor of the sharifs of 
Mecca from the beginning of the 7th/i3th century. 
He was born in the district of Yanbu', probably 
soon after 540/1145-6. Yanbu', a fortress, on the 
Mecca-Medina road, was then dominated by the 
Katada family, one of the 'Alawi families which be¬ 
longed to the branch of al-Hasan b. 'All. At the be¬ 
ginning of the 7th/i3th century Mukaththir b. Kasim, 
sharif and ruler of Mecca, died. He was succeeded 
by his son Muhammad, the last sharif from the 
ruling family of the Hawashim. Katada b. Idris, who 
had earlier succeeded in uniting his tribe with the 
other tribes of the district of Yanbu' under his leader¬ 
ship, captured Mecca and killed Muhammad b. 
Mukaththir. The last sharifs of the Banu Hashiin 
had lived in an atmosphere of constant family strife 
and quarrels. Meanwhile, Katada had established 
himself in Yahbu' and extended his power south¬ 
wards in the direction of Mecca, thus preparing 
his attack on the holy city. 
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Katada was a man of political genius. He pursued 
the idea of founding an independent state in Arabia, 
recognizing the weakness of both the 'Abbasids of 
Baghdad and the Ayyubids of Egypt and Syria. 
Since neither they nor the Zaydis of Yaman presented 
any real threat, he endeavoured to capture the 
whole of the Hidjaz. After repairing the ruinous 
walls of Mecca, he captured al-Ta’if and brought 
the Thaklf tribes under his dominion. Katada rebuilt 
the fortress of Yanbu', organized his army and 
then tried to capture Medina, but Salim b. Kasim, 
the sharif of Medina, and a member of the Husaynl 
branch of the 'Alawi family, thwarted his purpose. 

Although Katada was a Shi'i, he acknowledged the 
suzerainty of the 'Abbasid caliph al-Nasir. On the 
whole, however, his relations with the caliph were 
frequently strained and sometimes broke into open 
hostility. Nevertheless, the caliph, who was working 
to reunite the Muslim world under his leadership, 
once invited him to visit Baghdad. It is said that 
Katada started on his journey to the capital, but re¬ 
turned to his own country when he was met by an 
embassy of the caliph which had in its train fettered 
lions. Be this legend or fact, this much is certain, 
that Katada embodied his idea of the “splendid isola¬ 
tion of Hidjaz” in verses which are a typical illustra¬ 
tion of his negative attitude towards foreign powers. 
Probably his encouragement of the Zaydl occupation 
of Yaman is to be viewed in the same light. 

In 609/1212-13, the mother of Djalal al-Din, 
leader of the Assassins, lord of Alamut and the ally 
of al-Nasir, the 'Abbasid caliph, went to Mecca on 
the pilgrimage. Her visit coincided with the murder 
of Katada’s cousin. Katada, who greatly resembled 
his cousin, was sure that he himself was the intended 
victim and that the murderer was an Assassin sent 
against him by the caliph. Greatly angered, he at¬ 
tacked and looted the 'Iraki pilgrims and imposed a 
heavy fine on them, much of which was paid by the 
lady of Alamut. 

In his last days Katada undertook an expedition 
against Medina. Illness, however, induced him to 
return to Mecca, where he was killed in 618/1221 by 
his son Hasan, who suspected him of favouring one 
of his relatives as candidate for the throne. His 
descendants were ruling sharifs in Mecca until T916, 
when IJusayn converted the sharlfate into a kingdom. 

Bibliography: Sibt Ibn al-Diawzi. Mir’at 
al-zaman, Hyderabad 1952, viii, 617-8; Fasi, 
ShifaP al-ghardm bi-akhbdr al-balad al iiardm , 
Cairo 1956, ii, 198-9; Yafi'i, Mir’dt al-djinan, 
Hyderabad 2339/1920-1, iv 39; Makrizi, al-Suluk, 
Cairo 1956, i, 206; 'Isami, Simt ai-nujiim al- 
’■awdli, Cairo, iv, 207-14; Wiistenfeld, DieChroniken 
der Stadt Mekka, ii, 69, 214, 260 ff.; iii, 14, 83; 
Ibn al-Athir, xii, 134, 169, 261 ff.; al-Sindjari, 
Mana’ih al-Karam, fols. 121 ff., in Snouck Hur- 
gronje’s Ms.; Ahmad Zaynl Dahlan, Khuldsat 
al-Kaldtn, Cairo 1305, 23; idem, l Umdat al- 
Tdlib, Bombay 1318, t2iff.; Ibn Khaldun. 
’■Ibar, Bulak 1284, iv, 104 ff.; Abu ’ 1 -Fida 5 , 
Ta'rikh, Istanbul 1286, ii, 137; Snouck Hurgronje, 
Mekka, 73 ff.; idem, Qatadah’s policy of splendid 
isolation of the Hijaz, in A Volume of Oriental 
Studies presented to E. G. Browne, Cambridge 
1922, 439-44, where Katada’s poem is discussed 
(= Verspreide Geschriften van C. Snouck Hur¬ 
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(A. S. Wensinck-[S. Zakkar]) 
KATAHR, a d istrict of India to the east of 
Dihll lying between the Ramganga and Sharada rivers 
and hence the eastern part of the tract which, in 


the first third of the 18th century, came to be 
known as Rohilkhand [q.v.] ; but in Mughal times 
the name seems to have been applied loosely to 
the whole of that tract. The name ( Katahr in the 
oldest Muslim sources, but rede Katahr) is variously 
derived: W. Crooke, Tribes and castes of the North 
West Provinces and Oudh, Calcutta 1896, iii, 276, 
takes it as the name of the common soil of the 
tract, “a brownish loam of a thirsty tenacious 
nature requiring copious rain for irrigation”; others 
from the Katehriya Radjputs of the region, who 
may derive their name from the characteristic 
soil, although a local tradition takes it from their 
putative original home in Kathiawar. 

The Hindu tribes of the region had a reputation for 
turbulence and intransigence, and there are several 
accounts of operations against them in the sultanate 
period: in 652/2254 by Nasir al-Din Mahmud, as a 
reprisal for the murder of a Muslim officer (Minhadj 
al-Siradj Djuzdjani, Tabakdt-i Ndsiri, s.v. 9th regnal 
year); by Balban in 665/2267, after reports that 
the inhabitants were plundering all around them 
without restraint and that the local ikfd'-ddr could 
no longer control them—his severe measures are 
said to have kept the region quiet for the next 30 
years (Diya 5 al-Din Barani, Ta’rikh-i Feroz Shdhi. 
ed. Bib. Ind., 55-9); Barani (op. cit., 288) includes 
the whole of Katahr in the regions affected by 
'Ala 5 al-Din Khaldji’s revenue reforms ( ca. 702/2302); 
in about 779/2377-8 the murder of the governor 
of Bada 5 un by Ray Khargu, the chief of the Kafahri- 
ya Radjputs, led to a terrible vengeance by Feroz 
b. Radjab (“Feroz Shah Tughluk”), who laid waste 
the district, slaughtered thousands of Hindus and 
enslaved some 23,000 more, and issued an order of 
regular punitive raids for the next five years, himself 
hunting regularly at Sambhal, “leaving nothing 
but the game” (Yabya Sirhindi, Ta^rikh-i Mubarak 
Shdhi. 240). Under the weak “Sayyid kings” of 
Dihli, especially Khidr Khan and Mubarak Shah 
[qq.v.], Katahr was in practically a continuous 
state of rebellion (Ta^rikh-i Mubarak Shdhi. passim 
after p. 282). Thereafter Katahr seems to have 
changed hands frequently between the Dihli sultan¬ 
ate and the Shark! [q.v.] sultanate of Djawnpur, 
although it appears seldom in the chronicles. The 
last recorded rebellion from the region is that of 
one Kanbar Beg, shortly before Humayun’s death, 
in 963/2555- 

Under Akbar the sarkdr of Bada’un, the principal 
town in the Katahr region, became part of the 
suba of Dihli; later the importance of Bada’un 
declined, and under Shahdjahan the chief town of 
the region was Bareli ("Bareilly"). Awrangzeb later 
included the tnore western town of Sambhal in 
the sarkdr, thus extending the connotation of 
“Katahr” to the region now generally known as 
Rohilkhand. For its later history, see s.v. rohilkhan 6 

See also HtND, above, map facing p. 428; bada’un; 

SAMBHAL. 

Bibliography : given in the article. 

(J. Burton-Page) 

KATAK [see or2ssa]. 

KATANGA (now Shaba), region in the south¬ 
east corner of the modern Republic of Zaire, 
formerly Congo (now Kinshasa). Here, between 
the Congo-Zambesi watershed and the forests of the 
central Congo basin, the land slopes gently down, 
hundreds of miles of open bush country, relatively 
heavily populated, producing corn, rice, sugarcane 
and other crops. Falls on the Lulaba River cut 
Katanga off from water transport on the Congo; the 
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region’s main avenues of approach were from Ben- 
guela via Bih6 on the west, and from Lakes Tanga¬ 
nyika and Nyasa on the east. The principal highway 
of Islamic penetration in eastern Africa, however, 
from the coast to Lake Tanganyika, where by 1840 
a permanent trading centre had been established 
at Ujiji, continued thence due east to Maniema and 
the Luapula valley, where Islam has struck its 
deepest roots in Zaire. Only a branch route turned 
southwards. Tippu Tip, the most outstanding of 
the so-called “Arabs” from the east coast of Africa, 
in the Congo, may perhaps for a time, about 1870, 
have operated in conjunction with Msiri, ruler of 
Katanga, against the Lunda of Kazembe; but later 
it was reported that Msiri had plundered one of 
Tippu Tip’s lieutenants. Tippu Tip travelled through 
Urua, in northeast Katanga, early in his career, but 
found the area disappointingly sparse in ivory, the 
main export item, together with slaves, to the east 
coast, and his attention was finally diverted north¬ 
wards. For these reasons, the story of Islam in 
Katanga remains but a minor theme in the general 
development of Islam in Zaire. 

A state called Garenganze had grown up in the 
Katanga region under Msiri, a Nyamwezi immigrant. 
Nyamwezi trade with Katanga may have begun as 
early as 1800; Msiri’s father, Kalasa, had often 
visited the region to buy copper. Msiri was once 
able, with the aid of a few guns, to render valuable 
help to the local Sanga chief, and became his heir. 
Both the Sanga and the Lamba over whom Msiri 
also became ruler, had been vassals of neighbouring 
Kazembe; Msiri successfully beat back an attempt 
by Kazembe to re-assert his authority. Msiri, 
strengthening his position as much as possible by 
encouraging immigration, welcoming refugees, amas¬ 
sing slaves, and building up an armoury, came to rule 
an area the size of Great Britain, from the Lualaba 
to Lake Mweru and the Luapula, and from the Luvua 
to the Congo/Zambesi watershed. 

Such a state was attractive to traders, and these 
came from all quarters, Zanzibar, Uganda, Nyam¬ 
wezi country, the Zambesi, Lake Nyasa, Angola and 
the Congo basin. Some of the incoming traders Msiri 
tempted to stay on, with gifts of land and women. 
Ivory, salt, slaves, iron and copper were exported. 
Copper, crosses of which served as currency in the 
region, was particularly important. The Arabs intro¬ 
duced brassworking at Ujiji, one part of zinc from 
the coast to two of Katanga copper. Arab influence 
grew at Bunkeya, Msiri’s capital; the “Arabs” had 
reception days at court, when their master traders 
presented Msiri with gifts. Msiri depended upon these 
traders, above all for his arms supply; but he was 
envious of their wealth and fearful of their power. 
When in 1886 the first Christian missionary, F. S. 
Arnot, arrived, Msiri welcomed him, in part as a 
counterweight to the “Arabs”. At Arnot’s first inter¬ 
view with Msiri, he was introduced to several “Arab” 
traders from Zanzibar. The “Arabs” had evidently 
promulgated infamous stories about the English, to 
prejudice Msiri against them, but he suspended judg¬ 
ment, remarking that he did not yet know the 
English while he did know the “Arabs”. Arnot 
visited a camp of “Arab” traders at the capital, 
where he saw numerous slaves, mostly full-grown 
men and women. He watched a man being bought 
for ten yards of calico, and was told that a woman 
or a young lad might fetch from twelve to sixteen 
yards. Grown men, untameable and liable to escape, 
were less valuable. Slave sticks were in use. Slave 
babies were often killed. Arnot, of the Plymouth 


Brethren, was followed by other Brethren mission¬ 
aries. Rivalry grew between the missionaries and 
the "Arabs”: the latter ridiculed reading the Bible 
from left to right, the material poverty—in accord 
with strict Brethren principles —of the missionaries, 
and their failure to supply Msiri with munitions. 
The extent of Islamic religious influence in Katanga 
is hard to gauge, but was almost certainly very 
slight: Muslim written charms were evidently 
prized for healing; some immigrants from the 
east recommended that Msiri punish theft by 
amputating the hand, but he demurred, preferring 
the death penalty; he did prohibit smoking and snuff. 
But these are only scraps of evidence, and may not 
all even reflect Islamic influence. 

Until the end of 1891, Msiri steadfastly refused 
to acknowledge the claim of the Congo Free State of 
King Leopold of the Belgians, to the territory, and 
in December of that year he was killed by a State 
agent. These events happened in relative isolation 
from the mainstream of Muslim development further 
north. There, in 1887, Tippu Tip accepted appoint¬ 
ment as governor by the Congo Free State, placing 
his domains nominally under the State. This rap¬ 
prochement did not last long: in 1892 war between 
the State and the "Arabs” broke out, and by 1895 the 
power of the latter was broken, their main leaders 
dead or fugitives. In Katanga, there was confusion, 
unchecked “Arab” slave-raiding and famine; Msiri’s 
authority had begun to crumble even before his 
death, and the State was only very gradually able 
to impose control. The State introduced, incidentally, 
a new Islamic element, for some of the State troops 
were Hausa Muslims. 

Following the consolidation of the Congo Free 
State, later the Belgian Congo, the natural links east¬ 
wards of Congolese Muslims were for a time dis¬ 
located. The Belgian authorities were generally more 
suspicious of, and hostile to, Islam than were French 
and British colonial governments in several other, 
more Muslim, part of black Africa. Contacts with 
East Africa recovered, partly as a result of German 
employment of coastal Muslims as government 
servants in the interior of German East Africa. 
In 1932-5, the Kadirlya farina was observed spreading 
among the Muslims of the Congo. The first national 
Muslim Congress met in Kasongo in March 1964. 

Bibliography. F. S. Arnot, Garenganze, 
London 1889; Ruth Slade, King Leopold's Congo, 
London 1962; C. Young, The Congo, in J. Kritzeck 
and W. H. Lewis, Islam in Africa, New York 
1969, with many further references. 

(H. Fisher) 

KATANIYA [see sikiliyya]. 

SATAR, in the local pronunciation Gitar, a 
peninsula of some 4,000 square miles in area 
which juts out into the Arabian Gulf. 
It is about 115 miles long and 55 miles broad at its 
widest part. The discoveries of the Danish archaeo¬ 
logical expeditions from 1956 to 1964 show that 
Katar had been inhabited since prehistoric times, the 
earliest object found, a pair of hand-axes, dating from 
about 4,000 B.C. The earliest Arabic prose source 
to mention it is the Kitdb al-masalik wa 'l-mamalik 
of Ibn Khurradadhbih, who notes it briefly as 
one of the stops on the route from Basra to c Um 5 n; 
this despite the fact that it is believed to have 
provided the nisba of the AzrakI KharidjI Katari b. 
al-Fudja’a. It is briefly mentioned by al-Hamdanl in 
a list of Arabian place-names and elsewhere as a 
halt on a route. Even much later, neither Yakut nor 
Ibn Manzur gives significantly more information 
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on I<atar. It is mentioned in Umayyad poetry; 
indeed, Yakut cites a reference from Djarir. Ibn 
Hawkal makes an early mention of Katari pirates, 
and Mas'udi mentions the waters of Katar as a 
source of pearls. 

For such a prominent physical feature, it attracted 
strangely little notice from European travellers in 
the Gulf area. Early maps show Katar only as a 
slight bulge on the mainland and the first represen¬ 
tation of it as a peninsula is on Arrowsmith’s map 
of 1825. Although by 1825 two ships of the Indian 
Navy had surveyed this whole area, it was not until 
comparatively recently that the complete outline of 
Katar was accurately mapped. 

Yakut mentions Katar as a settlement ( harya ) and 
Pedro Teixeira at the end of the 16th century calls 
it “a port of Arabia”. Whether or not it was a “settle¬ 
ment” or a “port”, much of the history of Katar 
does centre around settlements on or near the sea 
rather than round a country. It was only under the 
ruling Al Than! dynasty that the various city states 
were finally united. 

In 1766 the Al Khalifa clan of the c Utub immigrated 
from Kuwayt and occupied Zubara on the western 
shore of the peninsula. With their arrival begins the 
modern period in the history of the country and the 
only one for which we have adequate information. At 
this time there were already settled in Katar the Al 
Musallam clan of the Banu Khalid in Huwavla, the 
Ma'a<jid and other Al b. C A 1 I in Fuwayrit, and in 
Dawha (then called Bid') (cf. above), Suwaydi refu¬ 
gees (Sudan) from that part of eastern Arabia later 
called Trucial Oman. 

A little later, ‘Utbi kinsmen of the Al Khalifa, the 
Djalahima, joined them at Zubara. Dissension arose 
between them, and the latter removed to Ruways 
where they took to piracy. Although they were later 
nearly exterminated by the Al Khalifa and their 
allies, their piracies combined with their feud with 
the Al Khalifa were an important factor in the 
history of the area. 

The occupation of Basra by the Persians from 
1776-9 brought an influx of merchants to Zubara and 
it became for some time the centre of the pearl trade 
and of trade in general in eastern Arabia. It success¬ 
fully defended itself against a number of Persian at¬ 
tacks and after the failure of the 1783 expedition, ! 
the Al Khalifa, together with ‘Utub from Kuwait, 
mounted a successful expedition against Babrayn and 
Ahmad b. Khalifa became the first ‘Utbi ruler of 
those islands. 

The Djalahima, by this time at Khawr Hassan 
(now called Khuwayr), began to play a dominant role 
in Katar and, by 1809, under the famous Rabma b. 
Diabir. then in alliance with the Wahhabi power, they 
controlled even Zubara. Indeed in 1810-11, through 
the alliance with the Djalahima, a Wahhabi, ‘Ab¬ 
dallah b. 'Ufaysan, governed Katlf, Katar and 
Babrayn. In 1811 after a successful expedition by 
Sayyid Sa'id of Muscat against Zubara and Khawr 
Hassan, the Wahhabis withdrew from Bahrayn and 
Katar and the Al Khalifa returned to power. Rabma 
withdrew to Dammam and pursued his feud with 
the Al Khalifa from there and from other centres in 
the Gulf. During all of this time he was careful 
in his piracies not to attack British ships, and this 
policy gave him immunity from their reprisals. ) 
Indeed, in 1817 he fought successfully against 
the Kawasim, the pirates of Ra’s al-Khayma and 
al-Sharilja, who so successfully harried the ships of 
the area, including those of the British. 

Meanwhile Bid' (later Dawha) was destroyed by a ■ 


British cruiser in 1821 as a reprisal for acts of piracy 
committed by some of its inhabitants, but by 
1823, under the Al Bu ‘Aynayn, was still the only 
port in the peninsula to possess trading ships. 
Though still in this period and until 1840 nominally 
subject to the Shaykh of Bahrayn, in fact, though not 
openly contested, his suzerainty was not accepted, 
though for a time Shaykh 'Abd Allah did indeed 
reside in Katar. 

It is a feature of all of the earlier history of 
Katar that the inhabitants of its city-states would re¬ 
move or be removed within the area. Many of these 
migrations are of importance later when they are 
used as proofs in the kind of territorial disputes 
which were important to the area after 1918. Thus 
in 1828 the Al Bu 'Aynayn were removed after a re¬ 
volt to Ruways and Fuwayrit and the inhabitants of 
Huwayla were re settled in Bahrayn after a revolt 
in 1835. More important for Katar, however, were 
movements of the Ban! Yas from the area of Abu 
Zabi [q.v.]. The Ban! Yas under Suwaydan, by their 
maritime depredations from Dawha, brought the then 
ruler of Abu Zabi close to war with Bahrayn. This 
raiding ceased when Suwaydan returned to Abu Zabi 
in 1828, but the Bani Yas had fines for piracy laid 
on them in 1835 and many emigrated to Khawr al- 
'Udayd to avoid payment of these, leaving only in 
1878. In this period this group was the cause 
of much friction between Katar and Abu ?abi. 
The piracies of one of these emigrants, Diasim b. 
Djabir, continued despite energetic attempts to ap¬ 
prehend him. In 1841, however, his ship was seized 
and burnt at Dawha, although Diasim himself 
escaped. 

The Kataris were also involved to some extent 
in the hostilities of 1840-9 between the rival 
Babrayni shaykhs, 'Abd Allah and Muhammad. The 
Kataris went to the aid of Muhammad, who had 
seized Murayr and Fuwayrit in Katar, when he 
used them as a base for the successful attack on 
Muharrak in Bahrayn, which established him firmly 
there in 1843. But for the peace agreed in 1851 
between the Shaykh of Bahrayn and the Su'udi 
Amir, Faysal b. Turk! would have occupied Dawha, 
Wakra and Fuwayrit. He was in the position to do 
so and it seems sure that their inhabitants would 
have preferred this to the Bahrayni connection. Cer¬ 
tainly, after this time the shaykh of Babrayn paid a 
yearly tax to the Su'udis to ensure the safety of 
Katar from attacks by tribes within their sphere of 
control. However, late in 1867 Bahrayn and Abu 
Zabi launched a joint attack on Dawha and Wakra, 
totally destroying them and removing their popula¬ 
tion. From then to the present day, relations between 
Katar on the one hand and Bahrayn and Abu 
Zabi on the other have remained uneasy. 

One of those who had fled from Dawba was Mu¬ 
hammad b. Than! of the Al Than! of the Ma'adid. 
He was induced, because of his great influence, to 
sign an agreement in September 1868 with the 
British, by the terms of which he was virtually 
established in Dawha. Although this was in effect 
the beginning of the rule of the Al Thani, little is 
known of them before this date other than that a 
kinsman, 'Isa b. Tarif, had emigrated from Kays 
Island to Dawha in 1843 and was killed in battle 
four years later near Fuwayrit. 

In mid-1871 a deputation was sent to Dawha by 
the Turks, who had recently occupied Katlf, and 
Shaykh Diasim (perhaps better Kasim) b. Muhammad 
of the Al Than! was persuaded to accept the Turkish 
flag. Despite this Bedouin and Wahhabi forces 
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driven out of al-Hasa began to use Katar as a base 
for military harassment of the Ottomans. The Turks 
as a result landed troops and guns at Dawba in 
1872 and stationed themselves nearby; but the 
Al Than! nevertheless remained the paramount 
shaykhs : in 1876 Diasim was appointed kdHm- 
makamot Kafar, and in 1879, after the death of his 
father, governor of Dawba. Relations were no 
longer good, however. By 1890 Diasim had attempted 
to resign his responsibilities and there were outbreaks 
of hostilities between the big tribal alliances. 

In 1878, however, Diasim was able to evict the 
Na‘im from Zubara, which they had settled some 
years earlier, their repeated piracies having pro¬ 
vided adequate pretext. This action had far-reaching 
repercussions, since the Na c Im were the last tribal 
group in Katar to accept the writ of Babrayn con¬ 
sistently, and this acceptance of their suzerainty 
gave substance to Babraynl claims to rule all or 
part of Katar. Zubara remained an uninhabited 
place long after this engagement. This event caught 
the imagination of the Kataris and they have much 
oral literature on this theme and on the theme of 
the hostilities between Katar and Abu Zab! in the 
years immediately following. 

The Ban! Yas had left ‘Udayd in 1878; then in 
1880 the Kubaysat removed to Abu ?abl, and the 
consequent loss of Katar! influence in ‘Udayd caused 
further bitterness in Diasim. The next ten years were 
marked by some maritime raids but more by raids 
on land between these two principals. The raids in¬ 
creased in scale and one of the engagements, a raid 
against Dawba in 1888, ended in the death of Shaykh 
Diasim's son ‘All. 

Relations with the Turks were also worsening, and 
in early 1893 DjSsim refused a summons from the 
visiting wall of Basra. The Arabs were provoked into 
an engagement to the north of Dawba. In this, how¬ 
ever, the Turks were forced to withdraw in poor 
order, although their losses were much lighter 
than those of the Arabs. Peace was soon restored, 
and a later rising in 1898 seems to have been a small 
affair in comparison. The jurisdiction of the Turks 
still extended not much beyond Dawba. 

In 1895 two shaykhs of the Al b. ‘All, Sultan b. 
Salamah and Na?ir b. Mubarak, made an attempt to 
seize Babrayn. These shaykhs had removed from 
Babrayn and gathered a sizeable armada in the north 
of Katar. They had the support of the local Ottoman 
rnudir and also apparently of Shaykh Diasim, though 
the latter claimed that he was not concerned. Peace 
was made only after a large number of ships had 
been seized or destroyed by the British. 

Shaykh Diasim died in 1913, shortly after the 
conclusion of the convention by which Turkey 
renounced any claims to Katar. Then during 1916 
Britain’s relations with Katar were regulated by 
a treaty on the same lines as those with Babrayn 
and Trucial Oman. Some of its clauses, however, 
were not put into effect at that time; and no resident 
Political Agent was appointed, responsibility falling 
to the Political Agent in Babrayn. 

The status of Zubara would still seem to have 
been a matter of dispute. Shaykh ‘Abd Allah (1913- 
49) occupied it in 1937, and though this was not ac¬ 
cepted by Bahrayn, the matter has been left largely 
in abeyance. In 1949 Saudi Arabia raised a claim to 
a strip of land in South Katar, but although these 
claims were discussed in 1952 they were not pursued. 
Boundary disputes in Eastern Arabia have assumed 
a different complexion since the discovery of oil in 
the area. Oil was discovered in Katar in 1940, the 


discovery well having an estimated production 
capacity of 5,000 barrels a day. War shortages, 
however, inhibited further development. By 1969 
output had however reached nearly 17 m. tons 
and there has been considerable development, 
especially off-shore, since 1969. 

Meanwhile the population of Katar, although it 
has increased greatly, is still relatively small (about 
150,000 in 1970) and concentrated largely around the 
capital Dawba. The British role in Katar after the 
end of hostilities in 1945 was related increasingly 
to specialist and technical aspects of external and 
defence affairs and the country has been since Sep¬ 
tember 1971 an independent Arab country. 

Bibliography: J. G. Lorimer, Gazetteer 
of the Persian Gulf , 1 Oman and Central Arabia, 
Calcutta 1908 and 1915 (repr. 1970); C. U. Aitchi- 
son, A collection of treaties, engagements and 
satiads relating to India and neighbouring countries, 
5th (rev.) ed., Calcutta and Delhi 1929-33; J. A. 
Saldanha, Prtcis of correspondence regarding the 
affairs of Persian Gulf, 1803-33, Calcutta 1906, 
Precis of Nejd affairs, 1804-1904, Calcutta 1904, 
Prtcis of Bahrein Affairs, 1854-1904, Calcutta 
1904 and Prtcis of Katar affairs, 1873-1904, 
Calcutta 1904; R. H. Thomas, Selections from 
the records of the Bombay Government, New series 
XXIV, Bombay 1856; C. R. Low, History of 
the Indian Navy, London 1877; Annual administra¬ 
tions reports of the Persian Gulf Political Residency 
and Muscat Political Agency, Calcutta 1875 on¬ 
wards; W. G. Palgrave, Narrative of a year's 
journey through Central and Eastern Arabia, Lon¬ 
don 1865; Iraq and the Persian Gulf, NID, 1944; 
J. B. Kelly, Eastern Arabian Frontiers, London 
1964; idem, Britain and the Persian Gulf, 1795- 
1880, Oxford 1968; B. C. Busch, Britain and the 
Persian Gulf, 1894-1914 , Berkeley and Los Angeles 
1967; S. Ozbaran, The Ottoman Turks and the 
Portuguese in the Persian Gulf, 1534-1581, in 
Journal of Asian History, vi I (1972), 45-87; A. 
Abu Hakima, History of Eastern Arabia, 1750- 
1800, Beirut 1965; Mustafa Murad al-Dabbagh, 
Kafar—Madihd wa-hddiruhd, Beirut 1961; Khalifa 
b. Hamad al-Nabhani, A l-tuhfa al-nabhdniyya fi 
tarikh al-dfazira al- c arabiyya, Cairo (various 
dates); Muhammad Sharif al-Shaybanl, Imarat 
Katar al-’-arabiyya bayn al-mddi wa^l-hafir, 1 , 
Beirut 1962; Mabmud Shukri al-Alusi, Tarikh 
Najd, Cairo 1924; Fu’ad Hamza, Kalb d^azirat 
al- c arab, Cairo 1933. (T. M. Johnstone) 

KATARl b. al FUPJA’A. the last chief of 
the Azraki Kharidjis [see azarika], celebrated 
both as poet and as orator. He belonged to a clan 
of the Tamim (the tribe which furnished one of the 
most noteworthy contingents to these rebels), the 
Banu Kabiya b. Hurkus b. Mazin (Ibn al-Kalbl- 
Caskel, Tab. 82). The name of his father, al-Fudj&’a, 
is said to have been a surname and his real name 
was Dia'wana. Like other Arab chiefs, al- Katar! had 
a double kunya (cf. Goldziber, Muh. Studien, i, 267, 
Eng. tr. i, 242); Abu Muhammad in peace and 
Abu Ma‘ama in war (Djabiz, Bayan, ed. Harun, 
i, 342, iii, 264). Of his youth we only know that he 
took part under the command of c Abd al-Rabman 
b. Samura, along with several other chiefs, among 
whom was al-Muhallab b. Abi $ufra al-Azdi, destined 
later to become his bitter enemy, at the submission 
of Sidjistan in 42/662 (al-Baladhurl, Futiih, 396; Ibn 
‘Abd al-Barr, al-Isti c db, Haydarabad 1318, 405; 
Ibn Hadjar, Isaba, Cairo 1325, iv, 161). He must 
have reached a fairly mature age when, in 69/689, 
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he was acclaimed “Caliph” of the Azrakls when the | 
latter, defeated by al-Muhallab and his lieutenants, 
were passing through a very serious crisis. Katari, • 
endowed with tremendous energy and indifferent 
to danger, was able to arouse the enthusiasm of 
his partisans, and after leading back the remnants 
of the army into the mountains of Kirman, reor¬ 
ganised them; he then went down again into ‘Irak, 
occupied Ahwaz and threatened Ba$ra. Kept for a 
long time in check by al-Muhallab, he nevertheless 
succeeded in maintaining his position on the left 
bank of the Dudjayl even after ‘Irak, as a result 
of the defeat of Mus'ab b. al-Zubayr at Maskin 
(72/691), had fallen into the hands of ‘Abd al-Malik. 
Finally al-Hadjdjadj b. Yusuf, appointed governor 
of ‘Irak, decided to reappoint al-Muhallab to the 
command against the Azrakls, in which he had been 
replaced without success by other chiefs. Al-Muhallab 
soon drove the rebels across the Dudjayl and assuming 
the offensive, pursued them into the very centre of 
their power, Kirman. Katari nevertheless was able 
to hold out for a long time in his lines (it is to this 
period that a silver coin with a legend in Pahlavi and 
Arabic of the year 75/694 struck in the name of Ka¬ 
tari as Amir al-Mu'minin, refers [see ZDMG, xii 
(1858), 52, no. 303]). The dissensions that broke out 
within the Azraki army between Arabs and Mawali 
resulted in a split: Katari had to leave the town of 
Diiruft which was the Azraki headquarters and take 
refuge along with the Arabs in Jabaristan, while the 
Mawali continued to hold Diiruft under the command 
of their chief, ‘Abd Rabb or ‘Abd Rabbihi (there are 
two individuals of this name among the Mawali, dis¬ 
tinguished by the epithets al-Kabir and al-Saghir, and 
the sources give the rank of commander sometimes 
to one and sometimes to the other, or even distinguish 
two groups of the Mawali which separated successive¬ 
ly from al-Katari and were led by ‘Abd Rabbihi the 
Great and the Less respectively). This division proved 
fatal, for al-Muhallab had no difficulty in routing the 
Mawali and killing their chief; al-Hadjdjadj sent the 
Kalbl warrior Sufyan b. al-Abrad against Katari: or 
rather the latter (according to a tradition recorded 
by al-Ya‘kubI) as governor of Rayy received the ap¬ 
peal which the ispahbddh [f/.T 1 .] addressed to him on 
behalf of the people of j abaristan who were exasper¬ 
ated by the rigid application of the diizya by Katari' 
The Azrakls, surprised by Sufyan’s troops in a defile 
in the mountains, suffered a decisive defeat. Katari, 
who fell under his horse and was abandoned by his 
followers, was discovered and killed by a local in¬ 
habitant. His head was cut off and borne in triumph 
to Kufa and then to Damascus to be presented to the 
caliph. The remnants of the Azrakls under ‘Ablda b. 
Hilal al-Yashkurl fled to Sadhawwar, a stronghold 
near Kumis (Yakut, iii, 62) where they sustained a 
long siege from Sufyan; having exhausted their 
supplies, they made a desperate sortie and were 
wiped out. The chronology of these events is far from 
certain: the sources which say that Katari was in 
command for 13 or even 20 years are of no value. 
According to Wellhausen (see Bibl.), the election of 
Katari as caliph probably took place at the end of 
69 A.H. and his death in 78 or 79. 

Katari b. al-Fudja’a represents in striking fashion 
the type of Kharidji intransigeant' and also that of 
Arab sayyid, half-cavalier and half-brigand. Like the 
other Azrakls, as a result of his fanatical zeal, he 
preached and practised isti'rad [q.v.] and declared the 
ka c ada or quietists to be infidels. On the other hand, 
he was proud of his Arab blood and of his Bedouin 
character. 


Like several other illustrious Kharidils. he had a 
real talent as orator and poet. One of his alleged 
orations is recorded by Diahiz. Baydn, ii, 126-9; 
‘/Ad 1 , ii, 195-6, Fihrist, 125, but R. BlachAre (Hist, 
de la Lit. arabe, iii, 734) thinks that it might have 
been written in the 3rd/gth century. A few pieces in 
which he celebrates his wife Umm Hakim, who was 
also a convinced and brave Kharidji. have been pre¬ 
served. But amongst the most famous of his poems 
is the fragment given in the Hamasa of Abu Tammam 
(i, 333, see also i, 44, 286), and often cited with 
numerous variants. His poems of a politico-religious 
character are remarkable for the elevated style and 
a heroic contempt for death and place their author in 
the first rank of Kharidji poets. 

Bibliography. al-Tabari, ii, 764, 823, 829, 
944, 1003, 1017-20, 1032, al-Dinawari, al-Akhbdr 
af-Tiwdl, 285-9, 3 11 ; al-Buhturi, Hamdsa, index; 
Mubarrad, Kamil, index; al-Ya‘kubI, Historiae, 
ii, 229-30; al-Baladhuri, Ansdb al-Ashrdf, xi, 
122-5; Ibn Kutayba, Ma c drif, ed. ‘Ukasha, 411, 
431, 600; Ibn Durayd, Ishtifcdlji, 126, Ibn Khallikan. 
Wafayat al-A c ydn, s.v. (No. 555 Wiistenfeld); al- 
Baghdadi, Khizdnat al-Adab, iv, 261; al-Shahras- 
tanl, Milal, 89-90; ‘Abd al-R 5 hir al-Baghdadl, al- 
Farh bayna 'l-Firak, Cairo 1328, 65-6; R. Briin- 
now, Die Charidschiten unter den ersten Omay- 
yaden, Leiden 1884, 44-6; J. Wellhausen, Die 
religios-politischen Oppositionsparteien im alten 
Islam ( Abh. G. W. G6tt., N. S., 1901, v/2), 36- 
41. (G. Levi Della Vida*) 

kAth. the ancient capital of Kh w 5 razm 
[f.u.], situated on the east bank of the main channel 
of the Amu Darya or Oxus a short distance from 
modern Khlwa. According to Yakut, Bulddn, iv, 222, 
Kath meant in Kh w arazmian a wall or rampart within 
the steppe, even if it enclosed no buildings, but there 
is nothing in what we know of Kh’arazmian to con¬ 
firm this; it is conceivable that there is some con¬ 
nection with Sogdian kath, kanth, “town”, though this 
is wholly conjectural. The site of Kath was affected 
by changes in the channels of the river, and was 
accordingly moved at various times. 

Little is known of Kath in the pre-Islamic period. 
Markwart conjectured that in the early 5th century 
A.D. Bahram Gur’s brother Narseh may have been 
established in Kadi as marzbdn or warden of the 
northeastern Iranian territories newly conquered from 
the Turkish Kaghan (A catalogue of the provincial 
capitals of Erdnshahr, ed. G. Messina, Rome 1931, 
44-5). It became the capital of the Afrlghid dynasty 
of Kh w arazm-Sliahs, and at the time of Kutayba b. 
Muslim’s invasion of Kh v 3 razm in 93/712 it is descri¬ 
bed, under the name of al-FU, as one of the three 
cities of that region (Baladhurl, Futuh, 423; Tabari, 
ii, 1237-8). As well as being the centre of the old 
Kh w arazmian culture—a culture impaired by the 
destructions of the Arabs—it was also, according 
to an 8th-century Notitia episcopatum, the seat 
of a bishopric of the Christian church, ^oudtXiqg; 
this bishopric was probably Orthodox or Melkite, and 
had links with the Khazar lands on the lower Volga 
(see Tolstov, Auf den Spuren der altchoresmischen 
Kultur, 246-7, 359). The caliphal envoy Ahmad b. 
Facjlan came to the Kh w arazm-Shah’s court at Kath 
in 309/921-2 en route for Gurgandj and the journey 
across the steppes to Bulghar (A. Z. V. Togan, Ibn 
Fa<flans Reisebericht, Leipzig 1939, §§ 7-8). 

It is to the geographers of the 4th/ioth century 
that we owe the most detailed descriptions of Kath 
at the time of its florescence, in particular to Istakhri. 
Ibn Hawkal, MakdisI and the Hudud al- c dlam. 
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Makdisi, 287-8, calls it Shahristan, i.e., the capital 
of the province, and describes its splendid bazaars 
and Friday mosque and its community of scholars, 
whilst commenting unfavourably on the filthiness of 
its streets, which were probably often waterlogged 
because of the numerous canals or ariks. The city 
had been dominated by the ancient citadel, with 
its triple enceinte and palaces, of the Afrighids 
called Fil or Fir (the latter form in BIruni), but this 
fortress and the older city itself were gradually 
undermined by the river waters and in the early 
4th/ioth century had to be abandoned. The vestiges 
were, however, still visible in 384/994 to BIruni 
[g.e.], himself a native of the birun or environs of 
Hath (al-Athdr al-bdkiya, ed. Sachau, 35). A new 
town had therefore to be built further eastwards, 
away from the encroaching river. The IJudud 
al- l alam (completed 372/982), tr. 121, cf. 370-1, 
spells the city’s name as Kazh and calls it "the 
gate of the Turkistan of the Ghuz and the emporium 
of the Turks, Turkistan, Transoxania and the 
Khazars”. The author mentions amongst its products 
textiles and mailed or quilted coats, and names 
one of its exports as snow; its people, he says, 
are celebrated for their warlike qualities and their 
zeal as ghat is or fighters for the faith against the 
pagan Turks. 

The end of Kath’s great days as the political centre 
of Kh*arazm came in 385/995 when the Afrighids 
were overthrown by the Ma’munid amirs of Gurgandj 
[q.v.], long the political and commercial rival of 
Kath; Hath was now eclipsed and sank into a sub¬ 
ordinate position (on these events, see kh*arazm 
and kh w arazm-shahs1. Ibn Battufa passed through 
al-Kat, as he calls it, in 732/1332-3, and describes 
it as a small place and as being the only settlement 
on the road from the city of Kh w arazm (sc. Kunya- 
Urgeni, older Gurgandj) to Bukhara (Rihla, iii, 20, 
tr. Gibb, iii, 549-50). During the early 8th/i4th 
century, Kath and Khiwa. one day’s journey from it, 
fell within the Caghatayid Khanate; and in 773/1372 
Kath was devastated by Timur during his warfare 
with Toktamish, but subsequently had its walls re¬ 
stored by him. By the irth/i7th century it was on 
a dry canal, hence the 'Arabshahid Khan of Khiwa. 
Anusha b. Abl ’ 1 -GhazI (1074-98/1663-87) built a 
new Kadi on the western side of the Oxus. The ruins 
of old Kath became known as Shaykh 'Abbas Wall, 
after a local saint, and are now known as Shabbaz 
(Tolstov, Auf den Spuren, 83); a modern village and 
fcrt occupy part of the ancient site. 

Bibliography. For general history, see 
E. Sachau, Zur Geschichte und Chronologic von 
Khwdrazm, in SBWAW, lxxiii (1873), 489ff.; 
Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion, 
144-6, 185, 275 ff.; and S. P. Tolstov, Auf den 
Spuren der altchoresmischen Kultur, Berlin 1953, 
246-7, 253 ff. The accounts of the Islamic geog¬ 
raphers are resumed in Le Strange, The lands 
of the Eastern Caliphate, 446-8. (C. E. Bosworth) 
&AfHIYAwA6 [see djunagaIIh]. 

KA'TI, MAHMUD B. al-hAdjdj al-mutawakkil, 
Soninke scholar and kadi who died at Arkiya near 
Tinbuktu on 1 Mubarram 1002/27 September 
1593. His date of birth is not known, though he is 
said to have been born during the reign of Askia al- 
yadjdj Mubammad I (898-934/1493-1528). The few 
details we have of his life appear in scattered refer¬ 
ences in the Ta?rikh al-fattash and al-Sa'dt’s TaNikh 
al-Sudan. Among his teachers was Abmad (b. Mubam¬ 
mad) b. Sa'Id (d. 976/1568), who was active in 
Tinbuktu from 960/1553. He received favours from 


Askia Dawud (reigned 956-90/1549-82) and married 
one of his daughters. In 996/1588 we hear of him as 
k& 4 i of Tindirma, a town on the Niger south of Lake 
Fati. 

Mabmud Ka'ti wrote a work of history concerned 
with Songhay (and perhaps also the earlier states of 
the Western Sudan). His historical interests were 
inherited by his sons, Isma'il (also a kadi), Yusuf 
and Muhammad al-Amln, who appear to have made 
some written notes, perhaps adding to their father’s 
work. Mahmud’s son-in-law, al-Mukhtar Gombele 
(? - text k-n-b-l), also shared these interests and 
passed them on to an unnamed son who drew 
on the Ka'ti family’s materials and other sources 
written and oral in compiling the Ta'rikh al-fattash 
some time after 1075/1654-5. 

The Ta’rikh al-fattash may have been begun by an 
earlier Ka'ti (also called Mahmud) in 925/1519, but 
Levtzion has argued that the attempt to link the work 
with the reign of Askia al-Hadjdj Muhammad I arises 
from the 19th-century manipulation of the text by (or 
at the behest of) Abmadu Lobbo [q.v.]. The historicity 
of the earlier Mahmud Ka'ti and the precise history 
of the text itself remain problems as yet unsolved. 

Bibliography. The Ta'rikh al-fattash was 
published with a French translation by O. Houdas 
and M. Delafosse, Paris 1913-4 (Publ. dc l’Ecole 
des Langues Orientales Vivantes, V e s6rie, vol. 
X). Problems of the work’s authorship and textual 
history have been studied by J. Brun, Notes sur 
le Tarikh el-Fettach, in Anthropos, ix (1914), 590- 
6; J. O. Hunwick, Studies in the Ta'rikh al- 
Fattdsh: (1) Its authors and textual history in 
Research Bulletin (Centre of Arabic Documentation, 
Ibadan) v (1969), 57-65; N. Levtzion, A seventeenth- 
century chronicle by Ibn al-Mukhtar: a critical 
study of the Ta’rikh al-fattash, in BSOAS, xxxiv 
(1971), 571-93; idem, Mahmud KaHi fut-il I'auteur 
du ToZrikh al-Fattdsh?, dans Bull. IF AN, xxxiii/4 
(1971), 665-74. (J. O. Hunwick) 

SATl'A, pi. * a/a’*', a Muslim administrative term 
designating, on the one hand, those concessions 
made to private individuals on state lands in the first 
centuries of the Hidjra (see day'*), and, on the 
other hand, the fixed sum of a tax or tribute, in 
contradistinction to taxation by proportional method 
or some variable means. The verb kata c a is also 
used to mean "to impose”, normally followed by 
Aa/i'af*". (C. Cahen) 

KATIB (a.) pi. kuttdb, secretary, a term which 
was used in the Arab-Islamic world for every person 
whose r 61 e or function consisted of writing or drafting 
official letters or administrative documents. In the 
Middle Ages this term denoted neither a scribe 
in the literary sense of the word nor a copyist, but 
it could be applied to private secretaries as well as 
to the employees of the administrative service. It 
can denote merely a “book-keeper” as well as the 
chief clerk or a Secretary of State, directly respon¬ 
sible to the sovereign or to his vizier. The use of 
kdtib is therefore essentially allied to the institution 
of the diwdn [g.t>.], which mainly derives from the 
administrative traditions of the Sasanid and By¬ 
zantine empires. 

i. In The Caliphate 

There were probably already secretaries in Arabia 
at the time of the Prophet. A “merchant republic” 
could not do without its accountants, and the mention 
of “documents” in the Kur’an confirms that writing 
was used. The recension of the Kur’anic text could 
not have been effected without the help of men capa- 
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ble of writing down the message conveyed by the 
Prophet. This explains why the lists of kuttab which 
have been handed down to us generally begin by 
referring to the secretaries of the Prophet. Finally, 
the lists of fighting men with the right to an allow¬ 
ance, which were instituted from the reign of 
Caliph ‘Umar, could have been drawn up only by 
secretaries. 

However, it was only after the first conquests and 
after the establishment of the capital at Damascus 
that administrative services, chancery and finances 
developed, as much in the capital itself as in the 
provinces controlled by the central authority. It is 
known that in the first years of the Umayyad 
caliphate they continued to use the language of the 
conquered country; Greek in Syria and Pahlavi in 
‘Irak and Iran. This implies that the secretaries 
working in these offices, whether converted to 
Islam or not, were autochthonous. Moreover, the 
role played by the Christian administrators in 
Damascus at the time of the first Umayyad caliphs 
is well known; Sardjun, the father of John of Da¬ 
mascus, was in all probability chief of the Treasury 
in the reign of ‘Abd al-Malik. 

When the diwans were arabicised at the time of 
the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik, the secretaries were still 
recruited from the local population, among whom the 
Muslims were becoming more and more numerous. 
This Arabicising and Islamicising movement, far 
from pushing the indigenous peoples out of public 
service, confirmed their position. The development of 
bureaucracy in its different aspects compelled the 
Umayyad rulers and then the ‘Abbasids to use the 
mawali. They most certainly had an excellent 
knowledge of Arabic, but had picked up from their 
forefathers a whole administrative tradition con¬ 
nected in particular with calculating the taxes due 
from the different types of land, irrigated or un¬ 
irrigated. The land tax [see kharadj] instituted by 
Muslim law seems really to have been very closely 
inspired by the previous financial system and the 
administrative practices adapted by the nascent 
Muslim state were also inherited from the states 
which it had supplanted. 

Only when a scribe made a career on account 
of other qualities and capabilities did his functions 
begin to gain in an importance which was independent 
of his person. Such a katib was, e.g. Ziyad b. Ablhi. 
His high intelligence and great talent for organisation 
had drawn people’s attention to him as scribe and 
registrar (Tabari, I, 2465). When later he made 
himself responsible for the security and the govern¬ 
ment of ‘Irak, he introduced there, with the help of 
a group of kuttab whom he himself taught and con¬ 
trolled (Diahshiyari. Wuzard^ Cairo 1357/1938, 22), 
a system of administration which was considered 
exemplary. As in Sasanid times, the rank and 
position of the secretaries begin to be marked by 
certain privileges, and discernible in a certain 
standard of dress, residence and food and also in 
social intercourse. This improved situation, how¬ 
ever, was mostly acquired through the relationship 
of dependency. The katib had to submit himself 
to his master and comply with his moods. A beautiful 
hand, a faultless orthography and a correct text 
after dictation were postulated. In accuracy, offences 
against the language, errors in writing or under¬ 
standing might result in loss of position (J. Latz, 
Das Buck der Wezire und Staatssekretdre von Ibn 
C Abdus al-CahSiyari, Anfdnge und Umaiyadenzeit, 
Bonn 1958, 38-46). The scribe as such played a 
subordinate r 61 e. 


In reality, little is known of the secretaries who 
were the direct assistants of the Umayyad caliphs. 
During the Umayyad period the caliphs, who had no 
viziers in their employ, administered the central serv¬ 
ices directly by means of secretaries of state. Cer¬ 
tain of these had the privilege of presenting the letters 
to the sovereign and of thus playing a political r 61 e. 
Of these the one about whom most is recorded is the 
tnawld Salim, the secretary of the caliph Hisham 
[f.v.], to whom is attributed a treatise about siyasa, 
which is probably the oldest one of its kind written 
in Arabic and proves the strength of the Iranian po¬ 
litical traditions. But the personal secretary of the 
last caliph, Marwan II [g.v.], called ‘Abd al-Hamid 
[9.V.], is equally well-known for his literary activity 
and is thought to have been one of the founders of 
Arabic prose. 

Out of this situation two types of clerks and secre¬ 
taries began to develop, according to function, talent 
and character: on the one hand there was the secre¬ 
tary who, in his quality of expert official and linguist, 
gave the written documents the form as required by 
the orders received; on the other hand there was the 
secretary who, on top of that, exerted on his own 
account an influence on the contents, being his 
master’s adviser and right hand. While the latter 
was preparing the way for the functions of the later 
vizier, the former became the main representa¬ 
tive of literary culture ( adab ). Already during the 
period of the first ‘Abbasids this public secretary 
was considered the adib par excellence. The un¬ 
deniably subtle sense of linguistic expression and 
its nuances, already natural to the Arabs, had found 
a vast field of activity in the governmental and 
administrative correspondence, continuously in¬ 
creasing with the growing expansion of the chan¬ 
cellery’s activities within a complex system of 
government. Official documents were increasingly 
often judged by the elegance of the wording and 
the allusions and references hidden behind this. 
Peculiar distinction was thus imparted to the 
writings because they presented instructions, 
enactments, orders or notices in a form which 
aroused surprise and admiration in the receiver. 
It is evident that specialists in this branch were 
called upon, and also that the katib needed the quali¬ 
ties not only of a diplomatic stylist but also of an 
encyclopaedist in order to cope with these and similar 
requirements. It was essential for him to possess 
what was later formulated and commented upon by 
the well-known critic, vizier and head of a chancellery 
Diva’ al-DIn Ibn al-Athlr (d. 637/1239) [g.p.j in eight 
concise phrases at the beginning of his al-Mathal 
al-sa’ir (2nd fast): 1. a thorough knowledge of the 
‘arabiyya , its grammar and 2. its vocabulary, 3. a 
familiarity with the proverbs, the accounts of the 
Ayyam and similar stories; 4. wide reading in all 
branches of prose and poetry; 5. sound knowledge 
of the theory of state and administration; 6. absolute 
familiarity with the Kur’an and 7. the traditions 
going back to the Prophet; 8. command of prosody 
and poetics (see G. E. von Grunebaum, Der Islam 
im Mittelalter, Ziirich-Stuttgart 1963, 323 ff.). 

In the ‘Abbasid era, when the seat of central ad¬ 
ministration had been moved to ‘Irak, the secretaries 
of Iranian origin undeniably played an ever more im¬ 
portant rdle. The typical example of these Iranian 
mawali who, according to certain accounts, thronged 
the courts of the first ‘Abbasid caliphs, was the famous 
Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ [g.v.]. He did not have a position in 
the central administration, but at the caliph’s wish 
drew up a memorandum in which he showed his 
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perfect knowledge of the problems of government 
which prevailed at that time of change. He also 
composed a treatise for the courtiers on the art of 
pleasing the sovereign, a treatise directly inspired 
by Iranian or Indo-Iranian literature and one 
which highlighted the personal nature of relations 
existing at that time between the secretaries and 
the sovereign. 

If in the 'Abbasid era (as indeed already in the 
Umayyad one) the kuttab were for the most part non- 
Arab, they did not form a closed corps. The katib 
needed a solid training as much in the art of letter¬ 
writing as in the world of finance. At an early stage, 
families of kuitdb began to arise, although it was not 
necessary to be the son of a katib to practise this 
profession. Thanks to their own intelligence and apti¬ 
tude, sons of merchants and land-owners appeared 
as directors of important services in central admin¬ 
istration and even as viziers. Yet the kuttab in the 
3rd/gth and 4th/ioth centuries had a class-conscious¬ 
ness which could be seen in their costume (the gown 
called a durra‘a) and also in a certain intellectual 
orientation. Al-Diahiz. in particular, in a famous 
risdla stigmatizes the arrogance of secretaries and 
their sympathies towards Iranian traditions; he even 
accuses them of lukewarmness towards Islam. In this 
direction the secretaries, in spite of the obscurity 
surrounding the question, were certainly supporters 
of the sJ» c «Wyya movement [g.v.]. Brought up on 
Iranian literature and admirers of the Mu'tazill 
thinkers, they were apt to consider that their culture 
did not need the Islamic “leaven” in order to develop, 
and ought, on the contrary to be inspired by ancient 
(notably Persian) models. 

Despite this tendency to restrict the influence of 
the religious message of Islam, they were none the 
less faithful servants of the caliphate. It seems that 
no real accusations of treason could be brought 
against the famous Barmakis [see baramika]; they 
were guilty only of having too great authority and of 
having practised a policy of conciliation with regard 
to certain opposition factions, which soon the 
caliph thought would be dangerous. But from the 
end of the 3rd-4th century onwards, the kuttab 
had financial responsibilities which grew as treasury 
difficulties were increasing for the caliphs. At the 
same time they often belonged more or less secretly 
to the Shi'I movement which used them to control 
the caliphate. Their loyalty was not as great as 
it was before, state secretaries of Christian religion 
or origin being excepted. 

Nevertheless they played a large part at the end of 
the 3rd/4th century in working out the formula of 
government by the caliph which was then put into 
practice, but not without many risks, and which 
could never be finally worked out in detail. If the 
kuttab of Shi'I views were trying to diminish the 
might of the caliph with the intention of seizing 
power for themselves and disposing of the resources 
of the treasury, the others were striving to strengthen 
the authority of the caliph, while at the same time 
subjecting it to the control of the chiefs of the 
departments. 

In the era of the great amirs, the kuttab were 
eclipsed by the military chiefs who virtually laid 
hands on the government. They were no less indis¬ 
pensable to the running of business and to the 
administration of finance, which demanded technical 
knowledge, than to the drawing up of official docu¬ 
ments such as letters. In the epistolary field, where 
in that time there was the most excessive affectation 
of mannerism, the secretaries drew up documents 


which were useful propaganda instruments. There 
are thus preserved different collections of official 
correspondence which appeared to contemporaries 
as examples of balagka and are often precious 
documents for historians. The most famous is one 
left by the Sabian secretary Ibrahim al-SabP [g.v,], 
and see also insha 1 . But there were also among the 
secretaries genuine specialists in financial affairs, 
whose merits were often compared with those of 
the “drafters of documents” (see in particular, al- 
Tawbidi, Kitab al-Imta ’, i, 96-7). 

The role of secretaries in Baghdad in the Saldjuk 
period is not very clear. What at least is known is 
that the central services were, for the early part, 
under the control of the sultans, just in the same 
way as it was before, during the Buwayhid period. 
But the caliph had in his service his own team, more 
or less important, of secretaries, as in the Buwayhid 
period. These secretaries were always predominantly 
Iranian in origin, yet in the period of the Saldjuks 
the function of the kuttab tended to merge with that 
of the ‘alamo* insofar as all officials of the state 
were formed in the same establishments, the ma- 
drasas. The taste of the former kuttab for Iranian 
literature and the sympathies of the secretaries in 
the Buwayhid period for Mu'tazill thought faded 
away and from the 5th/nth century onwards, the 
secretaries, confronted with foreign elements of 
Turkish origin, belonged to the same social sphere 
as the men of religion but had slightly different 
preoccupations. During this period, the kadis came 
to fulfil functions previously reserved for the kuttab, 
to become involved in governmental affairs and to 
draw up chancery documents. At the time of the 
Mamliiks, this tendency to unify the two spheres 
became much more accentuated; secretaries and 
men of religion constituted what were called “the 
men wearing turbans”. 

There is an abundance of literature referring to 
the secretaries, and this is of three distinctive types: 
the didactic treatises on the training required for 
secretaries; the collections of anecdotes relating to 
secretaries; and the polemical treatises. It is clear 
that in certain works, these three types could exist 
together. 

The didactic treatises are the most important. 
The oldest is probably the Risdla ila ’l-kuttab of 
'Abd al-Hamld [g.v.]. Later came al-Risala al-’-adhra*, 
attributed to Ibrahim b. Muhammad al-Shavbani and 
written in the middle of the 3rd/4th century (published 
by. M. Kurd 'All, RasdHl al-buldghd), the Kitab 
al-Kuttdb wa-fi/at al-dawat wa’l-kalam, composed 
in the same period by 'Abd Allah al-Baghdadi (see 
D. Sourdel, Le “Livre des Secretaires de 'Abdallah 
al-Bagdddi”, in BEO, xiv (1952-4), 128-52) and the 
Adab al-katib of Ibn Kutayba [g.v.], which, although 
it contains solely philological advice, has a very in¬ 
structive introduction (G. Lecomte, L’Introduction 
du “Kitab adab al-katib" d’Ibn Qutayba, in Melanges 
Louis Massignon, iii, Damascus 1957, 45-64). As 
for the Kitab al-Kharddi wa-sind‘at al-kitdb of 
IJudama b. Dja'far [g.v.], this is a good work which 
deals with the various technical questions, a know¬ 
ledge of which was essential for the secretaries. The 
different treatises on the land-tax and the first 
geographical works were also intended for secretaries. 
The A dab al-kuttab of al-SulI (d. 335/946), edited 
in Cairo in 1341/1923, specially teaches calligraphy 
and the formulae of protocol; the Kitab al-kuttab 
of Ibn Durustawayh (d. 346/957), edited in Beirut 
in 1927, deals only with orthography and callig¬ 
raphy whilst the Risdla fi c ilm al-Kuttdb of Abu 
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Hayyan al-Tawbidl [q.v.] is equally concerned with 
calligraphy. 

Among the collections of anecdotes, besides the 
Kitab al-Wuzard 5 wa’l-kuttdb of al-Djahshiyarl [q.v.], 
edited in Cairo in 1357/1938, the I’-tab al-kuttdb of 
Ibn al-Abbar (d. 688/1289), edited in Damascus in 
1961, deals with circumstances in which the secreta¬ 
ries of different periods were out of favour. One 
polemic treatise against secretaries was written by 
al-Djahiz (see C. Pellat, Une charge contre Us secrt- 
taires d’£tat attribute a Gdhiz, in Hesplris (1956), 
29-50. 

Finally, in a later period encyclopaedic works 
appeared, intended in the first place for chancery 
secretaries. The model is the famous Subft al-a c shd fi 
sind'-at al-insha’ of al-Kalkashandt (d. 821/1418) [q.v.]. 
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ii. In Persia. 

From the fall of the Il-Khans to the end of 
the Safawids. 

A characteristic change of the katib’s position, 
already noticeable under the Il-Khans. took place 
in the successor states of Mongol Persia. The Mon¬ 
golian and Turkish terms remained to some extent 
the same as before, although not necessarily with 
the same meaning. New terms were of course also 
introduced, partly for institutions that continued as 
such or were slightly modified. Fluctuating usage, 
in which obsolete and current expressions were used 
simultaneously, makes understanding of the technical 
terminology difficult. It goes without saying that 
here only the most important outlines can be sketched 
of a development which has not yet been studied 
sufficiently. 

The great number of secretaries in the Djala’irid 
administration should be related to two different 
facts: the tripartite division of the administration 
into a military, a civilian and a religious section on 
the one hand, and the specific ethnic composition 
of the army, most of the soldiers being Turks or 
Mongols, on the other. Following the Il-Khanid 
tradition, there thus existed, especially in the 
military administration, a class of secretaries espec¬ 
ially knowledgeable in Turkish or Mongolian. It 
was their task to translate into these two languages 
original documents probably written in Persian, 
and in 'Irak also in Arabic. Though counted among 
the kuttdb, they were called by the Turkish term 
bitikli, probably to distinguish them from the 
Persian-speaking secretaries. The most important 
secretary in the military administration was called 
bitikli-yi ahkam-i mughuli or katib-i mughuli- 
niwis. But the continuance of Il-Khanid usage 
brought about the fact that even the secretary of 
the governmental financial administration, who 
served under the mustawfi al-mamdlik or state 
treasurer, was counted among the bitikliydn, with 
the title of ulugh bitikli-yi mamdlik. However, 
the local financial secretaries who served under 
him did not belong to the bitikliyan. It is still 
dubious whether the last-mentioned were in fact 


of Turkish or Mongolian origin, or whether they 
were local inhabitants who has mastered Turkish 
or Mongolian. The first place among the Persian¬ 
speaking kuttdb was held by the munshi al-mamdlik, 
who was in charge of the ddr al-insha 5 (the “State 
Chancellery”), a subsection of the Great Diwdn 
(diwdn-i a l ld , dtwdn-i buzurg) directed by the grand 
vizier. In the different sections of the munshi al- 
mamdlik’s chancellery, two classes of kuttdb were 
employed: the munshiydn whose task it was to 
draft documents, and the so-called muftarriran 
charged with preparing fair copies; among the 
latter very skilled calligraphers were found. The 
archives formed a separate department of the ddr 
al-insha 5 . 

The nomination of secretaries was probably re¬ 
served to the grand vizier. The kuttdb in general, and 
the munshi al-mdmalik specifically, were expected 
to be trustworthy, to be masters of protocol and to 
possess both stylistic and calligraphic qualities. In 
the religious administration, mainly concerned with 
the maintenance of the religious law and the interests 
of pious foundations, a number of kuttdb were also 
to be found, e.g. the katib-i ddr al-kadd 1 (secretary of 
the supreme court) and the mu 3 arrikh-i hudfadi 
wa-kabdldt, an archivist who kept a permanent 
register of legal evidences and contracts of sale. 

We may draw conclusions about the organization 
of the chancelleries in Timur’s time from the situ¬ 
ation under his successors. In their time, specific 
linguistic expressions continued to indicate the 
difference between the various groups of kuttdb. 
Under Husayn Baykara, the secretaries of the so- 
called “Turkish diwdn’’ had the title of bakhshi 
or niwisandagdn-i turk. This diwdn dealt with 
affairs concerning the army and the Turkish subjects. 
Distinct from them were the waziran or niwisandagdn- 
i tadfik, the Persian speaking kuttdb, who were the 
secretaries of the diwdn-i mil, the “Persian diwdn”, 
responsible for finances and the affairs of the non- 
Turkish population. On no account could a kdtib 
of the Turkish diwdn be called wazir. It seems that 
relations had been similar under the Turcoman 
dynasties, as may be deduced from a remark of 
Hasan Rumlu, a klztlbash chronicler, who says that 
one of his ancestors had served as bakhshi under 
the Ak-Koyunlu. 

Under the Safawids also, the head of the State 
Chancellery was called munshi al-mamalik (under 
the TImurids, as well as having this title, he is 
said to have also been called fdhib-diwan-i insha 1 ). 
The Safawid administration was characterized by 
a duality in the civil service—the State Chancellery 
and the Treasury—, which had already existed 
before. Each single department of the Safawid 
treasury (daftarkhana), which was headed by the 
mustawfi al-mamdlik, consisted of the financial 
section proper and a chancellery. The lashgar- 
niwis, head of one of the most important sub¬ 
sections of the daftar-khdna, corresponded to the 
Il-Khanid and Djalayirid ulugh bitikli-yi mamdlik. 
He was the paymaster of the troops of the provincial 
governors and also of the court and provincial 
officials, and had an imposing chancellery at his dis¬ 
posal. On the other hand, the dar al-inshd’ 1 , the 
State Chancellery of the munshi al-mamdlik, was in 
charge of the state correspondence such as diplo¬ 
matic letters and all kinds of charters. When under 
'Abbas I a special royal administration (the sarkdr-i 
kkdfsa-yi sharifa) was set up at the side of the al¬ 
ready existing governmental administration, a 
special chancellery had of course to be created 
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for this purpose. A number of duties were trans¬ 
ferred from the munshi al-matnalik to the head of 
the new chancellery, the waki’a-niwis or madilis- 
niwis. In the course of the nth/17th century, the 
madilis-niwis surpassed the munshi al-mamalik both 
in rank and sphere of competence. Moreover, the 
madilis-niwis enjoyed to a much greater extent 
the confidence of the ruler. Only in so far as the 
number of the subordinate kuttab was concerned 
was the munshi al-mamalik superior to the madilis- 
niwis. 

A handbook of administration, the Tadhkirat al- 
muluk, shows that in the early I2th/i8th century, 
28 kuttab were subordinate to the munshi al-mamalik-. 
one munshi-yi diwan who prepared drafts, and 27 
mufiarrirdn who wrote out the fair copies. In the 
chancellery of the madilis-niwis, the rakam-niwis-i 
diwan-i a’la corresponded to the munshi-yi diwan-, 
he was assisted by three assistants. In this chancel¬ 
lery a further six kuttab were also employed, among 
whom was a registrar and a ndma-niwis, who was 
most probably responsible for the fair copies of the 
diplomatic letters (nama or maktiib). Thus ten 
kuttab were subordinate to the madilis-niwis. The 
daftar-khdna too was influenced by the division 
of the administration into a governmental and a 
royal demesnial sector. Although the division within 
the daftar-khdna was not complete, the interests 
of state and crown were assigned to different sub¬ 
sections. Under the Safawids, charters were occa¬ 
sionally written in Turkish, but nothing is known 
about a classification of the kuttab according to 
linguistic criteria. 
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iii. In India. 

The term kdtib does not occur in Indo-Muslim 
chancellery usage in the sense of a secretary; here 


kdtib is merely the writer or the scribe. The equivalent 
of “secretary” in Indo-Muslim nomenclature is 
dabir in the sultanate period and munshi in the 
Mughal period. Ibn Battuta, because of his Arab 
background, is the only writer to use the term 
kdtib in relation to the court of Delhi. Under the 
Ghaznawids, whose administrative practices con¬ 
stitute an essential strand of Indo-Muslim tradition, 
the Correspondence Department, known as the diwan- 
i risalat, was already one of the three principal min¬ 
istries and had a large and trained staff with a sizable 
salary bill. The minister in charge, known as the 
safiib-i diwan-i risalat, was a trusted adviser of the 
sultan. It is also clear that during the Ghaznawid 
period, and especially during Abu Na$r Mishkan’s 
long stewardship of the diwan-i risalat, the norms 
of drafting and rules of departmental administration 
had become well-established. A unit of the diwan-i 
risalat, equipped with official papers and registers, 
"accompanied the Sultan on his campaigns and 
progresses round the realm” (Bosworth, The Ghazna- 
vids, 42-3, 60-4, 91-7, quotation from 91; Nazim, 
The life and times of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna. 142-4). 

With the foundation of the sultanate of Delhi, there 
seems to have been a change of nomenclature. The 
term diwan-i risalat now came to designate the De¬ 
partment of Religious Affairs (this view of I. H. 
Qureshi, Administration of the Sultanate of Delhi, 
Karachi 1958, 175, though contested by several 
writers including A. B. M. Habibullah, seems to be 
sound, as it is clearly supported by Diya > al-Din 
BaranI, Ta’rikh-i Firm Shahi, 153, 558, and c Afif, 
Ta’rikh-i Firm Shdhi. 279). The Correspondence 
Department was re-designated the diwan-i insha’ 
(Barani, 153, 337; Amir Khusraw, Khazd’in al- 
Futuh, 184; Amir Khusraw. I’dfaz-i Khusrawi. 44, 
124). The term dabir-khdna also appears in the 
Insha’-i Mdhru, 166, and may have signified the 
office of the diwan-i insha \ The head of the ministry 
was known as the dabir-i khdss ('Aflf, 224; see also 
evidence cited by Qureshi, op. cit., 86). The desig¬ 
nation appearing in the Inshd’-i Mdhru, 117, namely 
sdhib-i diwan-i mamdlik-i insha’ (in a letter to the 
holder of the office) seems to be a descriptive and 
not an official title. Similarly the phrase diwan-i 
dabir, occurring in the I’didz-i Khusrawi. i, 66, 
does not appear to have been the official appellation 
of the ministry. 

It seems certain (though monographs on the sub¬ 
ject ignore it) that the chief dabir had the title of 
’umdat al-mulk. In the list of dignitaries given by 
Diya’ al-Din Barani at the commencement of the ac¬ 
count of each reign, this title appears four times 
in connection with the names of dabirs (Td’rikh-i 
Firm Shahi, 24, 240, 379, 454), during four different 
reigns. A study of these entries also suggests that 
the chief secretary was as well known as ’ala’ dabir 
as dabir-i kha$s. Barani rarely if ever uses the des¬ 
ignation dabir-i khdsf. That ’aid’ in ’ala’-dabir was 
not a personal name becomes clear from the fact 
that Barani mentions an ’ala’-dabir in the reigns of 
Balban (p. 25), Kaykubad (p. 126; ’aldka-dabir is 
evidently a miswriting for ’ald’-dabir) and c Ala’ al- 
Din Khaldji (p. 240). It therefore seems that ’ald’- 
dabir was the name of the office of the chief secretary 
and ’umdat al-mulk his official title. For ’umdat al- 
mulk as the title of the chief secretary there is ad¬ 
ditional and conclusive evidence in the Inshd’-i 
Mdhru, where Malik A'azz al-DIn HadjdjI Dabir of 
Firuz Shah’s reign (Barani, 528) is frequently called 
’umdat al-mulk (Inshd’-i Mdhru, passim). Mahru’s 
letter to this official on the conferment of the title 
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of ’■umdat al-mulk also suggests that it was given to 
him on his appointment to the office of the chief 
dabir. (Insha 1 -i Mahrii, 192-3). However, the title 
malik al-umard 1 attached by Mahru to the name of 
this dabir need not be taken seriously, for he does 
so in the case of several other high officials. 

It is remarkable that when Iltutmish had to issue 
an important proclamation nominating his daughter 
Racjiyya as his successor, he assigned the task to 
his mushrif (Tabakat-i Nasiri, ed. Nassau Lees, 185). 
This either means that the Correspondence Depart¬ 
ment was for some time called the diwan-i ishrdf (as 
Habibullah, Foundation of Muslim Rule in India, 
Lahore 1945, 223, suggests), or indicates the con¬ 
tinuation of the tradition of the Ghaznawids under 
whom the mushrif (as stated by Bosworth, 94-6) 
looked after a variety of matters connected with the 
king’s affairs. 

The dabir-i khass had many dabirs, calligraphers 
and clerks under him. Some who performed specific 
duties had corresponding designations, e.g. the 
khassa-niwis and the shab-niwis (InshtP-i Mahru, 
160, 164, 166). The khassa-niwis was the secretary 
attached to the court or on court duty (cf. the mun- 
shi-i-frafrat of ‘Utbl, in Qureshi, op. cit., 86n). 
The shab-niwis was evidently the secretarial officer 
on night duty in the palace. The dawatddr was the 
keeper of royal inkpot or inkhorn (Tab. Nafiri, 242). 
The relationship of the dawatddr with the diwan-i 
insha 1 is not clear. The dabir-i Sara has been des¬ 
cribed by Qureshi (op. cit., 65) as the registrar of 
the palace. The dabir-i sard invites comparison with 
Ibn Battuta’s kuttab al-bab in his account of the sul¬ 
tan of Delhi’s court (Rihla, iii, 219), rendered by 
Gibb, Travels, iii, 659, as “the scribes of the door”, 
and by Mahdi Husain, 57, as “the gate secretaries”. 

It seems that the chief dabir and his staff were 
highly paid (as they had been in the Ghaznawid days). 
The following statement in the Masalik al-absdr fi 
mamdlik al-amsdr of Shihab al-Din al-'Umari (pp. 
31-2), though possibly touched by hyperbole, does 
indicate that the salaries of the secretarial staff were 
high: “He (the sultan) has four dabirs, i.e. private 
secretaries (kdtib al-sirr), and everyone of them has 
a city on the coast yielding large revenue. Everyone 
has about 300 scribes of whom the lowest and the 
less paid has 10,000 tankas as (annual) salary. As 
regards the highest of them, they have villages and 
estates and some of them have fifty villages”. 

The princes had their own dabirs (Amir Khusraw. 
FawaHd al-Fu’ad, 127, cited in K. A. Nizami, Some 
aspects of religion and politics in India during the 
13th century, London 1961, 214). The same practice 
obtained during the Mughal period, see below. 

During the period of the sultanate of Delhi, the 
diwan-i insha 1 was counted as one of the four princi¬ 
pal ministries of the central government (Barani, 
Ta 1 rikh-i Firiiz Shdhi. 153). The duties of the chief 
secretary and other officers of this ministry were 
the same as under the Ghaznawids. They composed 
fath.-ndmas, royal letters addressed to other kings, 
important letters or proclamations issued in the king’s 
name, and the like. Important documents received 
at the court, such as a letter from a foreign dignitary 
or an ’•ard-dasht from a minister or a high noble, 
were read out to the sultan by the dabir-i khass or 
one of the dabirs (‘Aflf, 223-4). The practice com¬ 
mon among the Mughal emperors of having impor¬ 
tant documents drawn up by any high minister (and 
not by the chief secretary alone) was not unknown in 
the pre-Mughal period. Thus ‘Ayn al-Mulk MultanI, 
who was a great tnunshi but never an office-holder 


in the diwan-i insha 1 , drafted numerous state docu¬ 
ments during the reigns of Mubammad b. Tughlulf 
and Firuz Shah ; particular mention may be made of 
the manifesto issued by Firuz Shah to the religious 
classes, the officials and nobles, and the common 
people of Lakhnawtl (Bengal) when launching an in¬ 
vasion of the territory (Insha 1 -! Mahrii, passim ; for 
the manifesto, see pp. 15-17). Similarly Amir Khus¬ 
raw, one of the greatest masters of style in Persian 
insha 1 , appears never to have occupied a position 
in the diwan-i insha 1 , but one may assume that his 
services were utilised in drafting important docu¬ 
ments by contemporary sultans from Kaykubad 
(acceded 686/1287) to Ghiyath al-DIn Tughluk Shah 
(died 725/1325). The fath-nama written by Amir 
Khusraw on the occasion of Balban’s victory over 
a rebellious governor of Lakhnawtl is given in his 
I c dfdz-i Khusrawi (v, 4-14); Amir Khusraw claims 
this as his first fath-nama, and since he was not 
till then in the service of the court of Delhi, it is 
not clear if he was commissioned to draft the docu¬ 
ment. 

The Indian Mughals followed a more active foreign 
policy than did the sultans of Delhi, and sent out 
and received many more embassies than their prede¬ 
cessors. It is therefore all the more surprising that 
for a long time they did not have a proper chancellery 
and a secretary of this. We do come across frequent 
mentions of munshis ( e.g., AHn-i Akbari, i, 4; 
Tuzuk-i Diahdneiri. Aligarh 1863-64, 185; c Abd al- 
Hamld LahawrI, Padshah-Nama, i/i, 148, s.v. dabir), 
bur for a long time there is no mention of a corres¬ 
pondence department. (The position has been recog¬ 
nized both by I. H. Qureshi, Administration of the 
Mughul Empire, Karachi 1966, 82, and by Momin 
Ibrahim, The Mughal contribution to Persian epistolo- 
graphy, Edinburgh University Ph.D. thesis, 1958 
(unpublished), chapter i). From the time of Shah 
Djahan onwards “frequent mention is made of the ddr 
al-insha 1 ” (Momin Ibrahim). Ibrahim also opines that 
the bureau of correspondence was attached to the 
office of the bakhshi which “handled the administra¬ 
tive side of the secretariate only”.) 

This lack of concern tor a correspondence depart¬ 
ment becomes to some extent understandable when 
we consider the fact that it was common practice with 
the Mughal emperors to assign the drafting of im¬ 
portant documents to ministers and dignitaries other 
than the official munshis. Thus Akbar’s royal letters 
were drafted mostly by Abu ’l-Fa<Jl, who did not oc¬ 
cupy an official position as a secretary, and occa¬ 
sionally by other distinguished personages attached 
to the court (e.g. Akbar’s letter to Shah ‘Abbas I, 
drafted by Asaf Khan MIrza DiaTar. see Bayd 4 1995, 
Oriental Public Library, Bankipore, fol. 133b; for 
other sources and a full discussion, see Riazul Islam, 
Calendar of Documents on Indo-Persian Relations 
(unpublished), Document no. A.41). In one instance, 
two drafts were prepared for Akbar’s reply to c Abd 
Allah Khan Uzbeg, one by Abu ’l-Fa<Jl and the other 
by Hakim Abu ’ 1 -Fath Gllani (see Bhagiand, Didmi c 
al-insha 1 , B.M.Or. 1702, fols. 20ia-202a; for a full 
discussion see Calendar of Documents on Indo-Persian 
Relations, Document no. TX.330). The practice of 
having important letters drafted by high officials 
other than the munshi continued under Shah Djahan. 
even though by this time a ddr al-insha 1 had come 
into being. Shah Djahan’s letters to foreign potentates 
were drafted mostly by Sa‘d Allah Khan, chief diwdn 
(i.e. the wazir) of the empire (Maktubat-i Sa c d Allah 
Khan, ed. Nazir Husayn Zaydl, Lahore 1968, passim', 
Riazul Islam, Calendar of Documents on Indo-Persian 
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Relations, section on Shah Diahan. passim). Indeed 
there is a petition from Shavkh Abu ’ 1 -Fath Kabil 
Khan, munshi of Awrangzib 'Alamglr, complaining 
that this work was being appropriated by the imperial 
diwdn (Adab-i c Alamgiri, ed. c Abd al-Ghafur Cawdhri, 
Lahore 1971,834). 

The head of the dar al-insha 1 was known variously 
as mir munshi, dariigha-i dar al-inshd 1 and munshi 
al-mamdlik. As the same officer, Muhammad Sharif 
Kabil Khan, is mentioned in the Ma 1 athir-i C Alamgiri, 
(Bib. Ind. 1871) as dariigha-i dar al-inshd 1 on p. 
140 and mir munshi on p. 190, it can be assumed 
that the two designations stood for the same post. 
It is remarkable that Shaykh Abu ‘ 1 -Fath Kabil 
Kh 5 n. though generally called munshi al-mamdlik 
(see the MSS of his Adab-i ' A lamgiri) is nowhere 
alluded to as such in the Mahathir-i C Alamgiri or the 
c Alamgir-Ndma; nor indeed is his brother Muhammad 
Sharif Kabil mentioned as munshi al-mamdlik in the 
Ma 1 dthir-i ' A lamgiri. 

Some idea of the status and emoluments of a 
Mughal mir munshi may be had from the fact that 
the annual stipend given to Abu ’ 1 -Fath Khan on re¬ 
tirement was Rs. 5,000 ( Ma 1 dthir-i ‘Alamgiri, 26), 
and that his brother Muhammad Sharif Kabil 
Khan, who became dariigha-i dar al-inshd' 1 in 1085/ 
1675, had the rank of 1000/70 (i.e., 1000 personal 
rank, 70 troops) when he was dismissed from the 
office in 1090/1680 (Ma 1 athir-i * A lamgiri, 190). Thus 
neither the rank nor the salary of the post seems to 
have been high. But the post, with its privilege of 
takarrub (“proximity”) to the person of the emperor, 
gave an immense influence to the incumbent, so 
that Muhammad Sharif was able to amass twelve 
laks of rupees in cash alone in five years—a circum¬ 
stance which eventually brought about his fall 
(ibid.). 

As pointed out earlier the Mughal princes used 
to have their own official munshis. Indeed, Abu T- 
Fatb Kabil Khan made his career as the walashdhi 
munshi (a prince's secretary) of Prince Awrangzib; 
he served the Emperor Awrangzib 'Alamglr for only 
a very short period (Ma 1 athir-i C Alamgiri, 140, 190; 
for some other instances, see ibid., 91; KhafI Khan. 
Muntakhab al-lubab, I, 740). 

The Hindus produces many munshi s and Hindu 
munshis wrote numerous insha 1 works, the most well- 
known being the Insha’-i Harkaran of Djahangir’s 
reign. From the period of the Afghan Surs onwards 
they attained increasing proficiency in Persian episto- 
lography, and soon came to occupy a strong position 
in secretarial and clerical cadres. The most cele¬ 
brated of the Hindu munshis were Candr Bhan 
Brahman whom Shah Djahan gave the title of 
Rdy-i Rdydn, and Anand Ram “Mukhlis”. mir 
munshi of the Emperor Muhammad Shah (Jadunath 
Sarkar, Mughal Administration, Calcutta 1935, 
227-9; Momin Ibrahim, op. cit.; Riazul Islam, 
Calendar of Documents on Indo-Persian Relations, 
Intro., 56). 

Bibliography. Among the Persian sources, 
the chronicles of the sultans of Delhi and of the 
Mughal emperors contain only scanty and occasion¬ 
al references to the subject. Even BaranI, though 
full of detail on general administration, does not 
say much about the dabir or the dar al-inshd 1 . It 
is remarkable that two celebrated treatises on 
insha 1 , Amir Khusraw’s lengthy Pdidz-i Khusrawi 
and Mahmfid Gawan’s Mandfir al-insha. 1 , contain 
next to nothing about the position and functions of 
the dabir. Mughal works too seldom discuss the 
subject at length and systematically. The following 


primary sources nevertheless contain useful pieces 
of information on the subject: Minhadj b. Siradj 
Djuzdjanl, Tabakdt-i Ndsiri, Calcutta 1863-4; 
Piya’ al-Din BaranI, Ta^rikh-i Firuz Shdhi. Cal¬ 
cutta 1862; Amir Khusraw, KhazdHn al-Futuh, 
Aligarh 1927; Id., I^dfaz-i Khusrawi. Lucknow 
1867; 'Ayn al-Mulk Mahru Multanl, Insha 1 -i 
Mahru, ed. Shaykh Abdur Rashid, Lahore 1965; 
Shihab al-DIn al-‘Umari, Masalik al-absar fi 
mamalik al-amsar, tr. Otto Spies and others, pub¬ 
lished in the Muslim University Journal, Aligarh 
(1936); Ibn Battuta, Rifila, Paris 1853-59; Eng. 
tr. H. A. R. Gibb, iii, Cambridge 1971, and by 
Mahdi Husain, Baroda 1953; Shams Siradj c Afif, 
Td^ikh-i Firuz Shdhi. Calcutta 1888-91; Abu ’]- 
Fadl, A 1 in-i Akbari, Calcutta 1867-77; Ruq’-dt-i 
Hakim Abu 'l-Fath Gildni, ed. M. B. Husain, 
Lahore 1968; Maktubat-i Sa‘d Allah Khan, ed. N. 
H. Zaidi, Lahore 1968; Shavkh Abu ‘I-Fath Kabil 
Khan, Adab-i c A lamgiri, ed. Abd al-Ghafur Caw¬ 
dhri, Lahore 1971; Tuzuk-i Diahangiri. Aligarh 
1863-64; c Abd al-Hamld Lahawri, Padshah-Ndma, 
Calcutta 1866-72; Muhammad Kazim, '■Alamgir- 
Ndma, Calcutta 1865-73; Shah Nawaz Khan 
;Sarn§arn al-DawIa), Ma 1 dthir al-Umard 1 , tr. 
Beveridge and B. Prashad, Calcutta 1911-52; 
SSkl Musta'Id Khan. Ma 1 athir-i c A lamgiri, Cal¬ 
cutta 1871; KhafI Khan, Muntakhab al-Lubab, 
Calcutta 1860-74; Bhagfiand Munshi, Didmi ' 
al-inshd 1 , B.M.Or. 1702; Sayyid 'All Naki, Kitab-i 
Haft Dabifa, MS National Museum, Karachi. 
For a fuller list of insha 1 sources, see bibliography 
in Riazul Islam, A calendar of documents on Indo- 
Persian relations (unpublished). 

Modern studies: Muhammad Nazim, The life 
and times of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna. Cambridge 
1931; Jadunath Sarkar, Mughal administration, 
Calcutta 1935; A. B. M. HabibuIIah, Foundation 
of Muslim rule in India, Lahore 1945; Sri Ram 
Sharma, Mughal government and administration, 
Bombay 1951; I. H. Qureshi, Administration of 
the Sultanate of Dehli, Karachi 1958; idem, Admin¬ 
istration of the Mughal Empire, Karachi 1966; 
C. E. Bosworth, The Ghaznavids: their empire 
in Afghanistan and eastern Iran, Edinburgh 1963; 
Ibn Hasan, Central structure of the Mughal Em¬ 
pire, Karachi 1967; Riazul Islam, Indo-Persian 
relations: A study of the political and diplomatic 
relations between the Mughal Empire and Iran, 
Tehran 1970; Momin M. M. Ibrahim, The Mughal 
contribution to Persian epistolography, Edinburgh 
Ph.D. thesis, 1958 (unpublished); idem, Calendar 
of documents on Indo-Persian relations, 1500- 
1750 (unpublished). (Riazul Islam) 

KATIB CELEBI, appellation of mustafA b. 
'abd allah (1017-67/1609-57), known also (after his 
post in the bureaucracy) as hadjdjI khalIfa (Khalfa), 
historian, bibliographer and geographer, 
the most conspicuous and productive scholar, 
particularly in the non-religious sciences, of the nth/ 
17th century Ottoman Empire. He was born on Dh u 
’ 1 -Ka'da 1017/February 1609 in Istanbul, his father 
being a soldier. He began his education at the age of 
five or six, and at 14 was apprenticed to the A nadolu 
Muhdsebesi’s office, where he learned accountancy 
and siydkat [?.«.]. In 1033/1624 he went with the 
army in the campaign against Abaza Pasha ( Fedhleke , 
ii, 55), and two years later was present on the Bagh¬ 
dad campaign (Fedhleke, ii, 83), his father dying at 
Mawsil on the way back. In that year he was ap¬ 
pointed to a post in the Siivdri Muhdsebesi office. 
Returning to Istanbul in 1038/1628-9, he attended 
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the lectures of Ka<Ji-zade, which greatly impressed 
him (Fedhleke, ii, 182). In 1038-40/1629-30 he was 
present on Khusrew Pasha’s campaign against 
Bagdad; and in 1043/1633-4, when the army 
wintered at Aleppo, he took the opportunity to make 
the Pilgrimage. In 1044-5/1635 he took part in the 
campaign against Erivan. After these ten years of 
service with the army, a legacy enabled him to settle 
in Istanbul and devote himself to study, attending 
the lectures of various scholars, principally A'radj 
Mustafa Ef. (Fedhleke, ii, 392). Having failed to 
receive promotion, he resigned from his post in the 
Finance Department and spent three years in re¬ 
tirement, until in 1058/1648 his writing of the Takwim 
al-tawdrikh (no. 4 below) and the intervention of his 
patron c Abd al-Rabim Efendi, then Shavkh al-Islam, 
procured him the rank of ikindfi khali/e. Many of 
his works were composed in the ensuing years, 
among them translations made from Latin texts with 
the help of a French convert, Shaykh Melimed 
Ikhla?I. He died suddenly, on 27 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 1067/ 
6 October 1657, and was buried by the Zeyrek 
Djami c i (photograph of his gravestone, since renewed, 
in Keqf-el-zunun (no. 12 below), i, introd., between 
cols. 18 and 19). His contemporaries described him 
as good-tempered, taciturn and philosophic, leading 
an unambitious life with no passion except for study; 
he would mix both with ascetics and pleasure-lovers, 
and he neither smoked nor drank. Naturally grave, 
he disliked satire and there is little humour in his 
works. One of his hobbies was growing flowers. He 
is always measured in his criticisms and his relation 
of events; and his prose style is simple, unencumbered 
by grandiloquent similes and cliches. 

Works. 1. Fadhlakat akwal al-akhydr fi Him al- 
ta'rikh wa'l-akhbdr, or Fadhlakat al-tawdrikh, a 
universal history in Arabic, to 1049/1639. The mu- 
kaddima is in four /as/s, of which the second deals 
with the significance, the scope and the uses of his¬ 
tory; the third, which was to list the 1300 sources, 
is lacking in the unique MS.; the fourth deals with 
the rules which the historian must follow. Unique 
MS. (author’s draft); Bayezit 10318 (dated 1052/ 
1642). Summary of scope in incelemeler (see Bibl.), 
40-3, and see also M. Halil Yinane;, ibid., 93-100; 
Turkish tr. of brief passages in Sefmeler (see Bibl.), 
187-94. —2. Fedhleke, a chronicle of Ottoman history, 
in Turkish, from 1000/1591 to 1065/1654-5. Among 
the sources are Hasanbegzade, PeievI [qq.v.] and 
c Abd al-Kadir (Topiular Katibi); it was extensively 
used by Na'Ima [q.v.]. Autograph MS.: Atif Ef. 1914; 
edn. in 2 vols. Istanbul 1287. See Incelemeler, 43-5. — 
3. Tuhfai al-kibar fi asfar al-bihar, a history of Otto¬ 
man naval engagements to the year 1067/1656, in 
Turkish, with recommendations and criticisms on 
naval affairs and information on the fleet and its 
armament. MS. Revan 1192 (Karatay, no. 787) has 
marginalia in the author’s hand, maps and pictures, 
and three takriz (by the Shaykh al-Islam and the 
Kd 4 i < askers). Edns.: Muteferrika Press 1141/1729; 
Istanbul 1329/1913. Eng. tr. (to p. 70 of the 1329 
edn.), James Mitchell, The history of the maritime wars 
of the Turks, London 1831. See Incelemeler, 45-8: 
Sefmeler, 80-113. —4. Takwim al-tawdrikh, chron¬ 
ological tables of events from the creation of Adam 
to the year 1058/1648, to serve “as an index to the 
Fadhlaka” (no. 1 above) Autograph MS. (?): Esad 
Ef. 2399; edn. (with continuation to 1146): Miitefer- 
rifca Press 1146/1733. Ital. tr. by Rinaldo Carli, 
Chronologia historica ..., Venice 1697. Continued, 
with commentary, to 1191/1777 by Sham'danizade 
[q.v.] as Mur 7 i al-tawdrikh (edn. of first vol. to 926/ 


1520, Istanbul 1338 h.). See Incelemeler, 48-54; 
Sefmeler, 114-8. —5. Rawnak al-salfana, excerpts on 
the history of Constantinople translated into Turkish 
from Historia return in Oriente gestarum . . . , Frank¬ 
furt 1587 (see V. L. Manage, in BSOAS, xxvi (1963), 
173-4). Unique MS.: Konya, Izzet Koyunoglu Libr. 
See Incelemeler, 56. —6. TaHikh-i Fireng I, a Turkish 
translation, made in 1065/1654-5, of Johann Carion’s 
Chronicle (probably the Latin edn., Paris 1548, see 
V. L. Manage, in Iran and Islam, ed. C. E. Bosworth, 
Edinburgh 1971, 423). Unique MS.: Konya, Izzet 
Koyunoglu Libr. Excerpts published in the news¬ 
paper Tafwir-i efhdr from no. 55 (1279/1863) onwards, 
whence three passages in Sefmeler, 175 - 7 - See In¬ 
celemeler, 54-6. —7. Irshad al-haydrd ild ta’rikh al- 
Yunan wa'l-Rum wa'l-Nasdrd, a short compilation, 
from the Atlas Minor (see no. 10) and other works, 
on the religion, the systems of government and the 
dynasties of Christian Europe. See Incelemeler, 57; 
B. Flemming, Verzeichnis .. . Deutschland, xiii/i - 
TUrkische Handschriften, Teil i, Wiesbaden 1968, no. 
117; V. L. Manage, in Iran and Islam, 421-3. —8. 
Sullam al-wufiil ild (abakdt al-fuhul, a compendium 
of biographies in Arabic, arranged alphabetically 
(part one: by personal name; part two: by nasab, 
kunya or lakab), in effect a companion work to no. 12 
below, compiled from over 100 sources and completed 
in 1058/1649. Autograph (draft) MS.: §ehit Ali Pa$a 
1877. See Incelemeler, 57-61; Sefmeler, 195-204. — 
9. Diihan-niimd. This work, planned to be a great 
cosmography, was never completed. In the first 
version, begun in 1058/1648, the author dealt with 
the seas, Muslim Spain, North Africa, and the Otto¬ 
man provinces of Rumeli, Bosnia and Hungary; the 
second version, begun in 1065/1654 after he had 
acquired a copy of the Atlas Minor (see no. 10), 
covers Asia, from Japan to the Ottoman borders 
(Van). Most of the first version was translated by 
J. von Hammer as Rumeli und Bosna . . . , Vienna 
1812; the second version was the basis for the 
Muteferrika Press text of 1145/1732. For the complex 
textual history, see the articles of Fr. Taeschner, 
Pearson, Index islamicus 1906-1955, nos. 8860, 18345, 
18643 an d (a summing-up) 8861 = Imago Mundi, i 
(i935)» 44-8; and Incelemeler, 61-73. For partial 
translations, see Babinger, 200. —10. Lawdmi 1 al-niir 
fi fulmat Alias M inter, a Turkish translation, with 
many marginal comments, of the Atlas Minor of G. 
Mercator and L. Hondius. Autograph MS.: Nuruos- 
maniye 2998. See Incelemeler, 73-6; Sefmeler, 178- 
83. —11. Ilham al-mukaddas fi fayd al-akdas, a short 
treatise on the solutions, in the light of fikh, to three 
astronomical problems. See Bedi N. $ehsuvaroglu, 
in Incelemeler, 141-76; Incelemeler, 76-7; Sefmeler, 
143-5. —12. Kashf al-zunun l an asdmi 'l-kutub wa'l- 
funun, the great bibliographical dictionary in Arabic. 
The introduction deals with the importance of 
learning and the classification of the various branches 
of knowledge; the main text lists some 14,500 titles 
in alphabetical order, with some commentary. 
Principal edns.: G. Fliigel, Lexicon bibliographicum et 
encyclopaedicum .... 7 vols., Leipzig and London 
1835-58 (Ar. text with Latin tr. and indexes); ed. 
Serefettin Yaltkaya and Kilisli Rifat Bilge, Keqf-el- 
zunun, 2 vols., Istanbul 1941-3 (using the autograph 
fair copy of the first third, MS. Revan 2059 (Karatay, 
no. 6566], and the autograph draft for the rest, MS. 
Caruliah 1619. See Incelemeler, 77-9; Sefmeler, 205- 
45. —13. Tuhfat al-akhydr fi ’ l-hikam wa'l-amlhdl 
wa'l-ashf-dr, a commonplace book drawn mainly from 
Arabic, but also from Persian and Turkish sources, 
containing passages on literature and philosophy, 
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family-life and good government, curious information 
on animals and plants, tales, poems, proverbs, etc. 
See tncelemer, 79 81; Sefmeler, 246-65. —14. Diirer-i 
rniintethire ve ghurer-i munteshire, a collection of 
passages from biographical works. Unique (auto¬ 
graph) MS.: Nuruosmaniye 4949. See tncelemeler, 
81-2; Seftneler, 146-52. —15. Dustur al-'-amal fi isldh 
al-khalal, a memorandum setting out the causes for 
the deficits in the state finances and suggesting 
remedies. Edn.: Istanbul 1280 (appended to c Ayn-i 
'All, Kawdnin-i Al-i ’■Othmdn)-, Sefmeler (complete 
text), 153-61. German trans.: W. F. A. Behmauer, 
in ZDMG, xi (1857), m-32. See tncelemeler , 82-4; 
B. Lewis, in Isl. St., i/i (1962), 78-81. —16. Rodim 
al-radfim bi'l-sim u'u’l-djim, a collection of curious 
questions in fikh and of odd fatwas ; apparently lost. 
See tncelemeler, 84-5. —17. A shark of the tafsir of 
al-Bay<}awi [q.v.]\ perhaps never completed, no. MS. 
known. See tncelemeler, 85. —18. Husn al-hiddya, a 
sharfi of the Muhammadiyya of 'Ali Kushci [?.v.]; 
apparently lost. See tncelemeler, 85. —19. Diami ' al- 
mutun min dfall al-funun, abridgements of and com¬ 
ments on 27 works which the author taught: a com¬ 
pendium of “general knowledge” for the man of 
culture. Unique MS. (in part autograph): Topkapi 
Sarayi, Emanet Hazinesi 1763. See tncelemeler, 85-6; 
Sefmeler, 266-7. —20. Mukhtasar Diami ' al-mutun, 
an abridgement of the above- no. MS., known (see 
Kashf al-gunun, Fliigel, no. 3952). tncelemeler, 86 and 
n. 3. —21. Mizan al-hakk fi ’khtiydr al-ahakk, a 
discussion of various questions which at the time 
were causing violent controversy (see Na'ima, vi, 
229-30 (sub anno 1066); 1 . H. Uzunparsili, Osmanlt 
Tarihi, iii/i, Ankara 1951, 364-6), with the author’s 
solutions, composed in 1067/1656. Edns.: Istanbul 
1281, 1286, 1306. Eng. tr.: G. L. Lewis, The Balance 
of Truth, London 1957 (see J. R. Walsh, in IQ, v/i-z 
(1958), 63-79). See tticelemeler, 87-90; Sefmeler, 162- 
71. —22. Kanunndme-i teshrifat, known only from 
a mention in Mizan al-hakk-, see tncelemeler, 54. 

Bibliography: The principal source for Katib 
Celebi’s life, his studies and his works is the auto¬ 
biographical khdtime to the Mizan al-hakk (Sefme¬ 
ler, 165-70; tr. G. L. Lewis, pp. 135-47), with some 
further details in the Sullam al-wtisul ( Seftneler, 
202-3). Earlier studies: Bursall Mehmed Tahir, 
' Othmanll mWelliflen, iii, 124-31; Brockelmann, 
II, 427-9, S II, 635-7; A. Adnan-Adivar, La science 
chez les Turcs ottomans, Paris 1939; expanded 
version; Osmanlt Turklerinde ilim, Istanbul 1943, 
115-32. The fullest study is by O. §. Gokyay, in 
Kdtip Qelebi: hayati ve eserleri hakktnda tncelemeler, 
Ankara (TTK) 1957, 3-90 (an expanded version of 
the article in tA, s.v. Katib Qelebi). Add now also 
’■{] idqizdde’s Lebensbeschreibungen . . . ( Zeyl-i 5 a- 
qa'iq), ed. H. J. Kissling, Wiesbaden 1965, no. 158. 
Selections from 15 of his works, in the original 
Turkish or translated from Arabic, in O. §. Gokyay, 
Kdtip Qelebi'den sefmeler, Istanbul 1968. 

For MSS. in the libraries of Turkey, see tncele- 
meler; of Europe, see Babinger, 195-203 (some 
further references, for nos. 2, 3, 4, 7, 21 above, in 
B. Flemming, Verzeichnis . .., xiii/i, nos. 162, 160, 
36, 117, 379, respectively). 

(Orhan §a 1 k Gokyay) 
KATIB-i RCmI [see sidI re’Is], 
al-KATIBI, nadjm al-dIn abu’l-hasan ‘ali 
e. 'umar (d. 657/1276), known by the title of Dablran, 
was a philosopher and logician of the Shafi'i 
school. He came from Kazwin and although Kh w 5 n- 
sari, quoting KutubI, called him Kashi, sc. from 
Kashan, this is not correct; and he was a pupil of 


Athir-al-Din Abharl. It is known that he helped 
establish the Maragha [y.v.] observatory along with 
Naslr al-Din Tusi [r ;.:0 and several other scholars, 
including Mu’ayyid al-Din ‘Arudi, Fakhr al-Din 
Maraghi and Mubyi al-Din Akhlatl. He is the author 
of many works and treatises, two of which are 
particularly important. The first is al-Risala al- 
shamsiyya (The Logic of the Arabians, original Arabic 
with Eng. tr. by A. Sprenger, appended to Tahanawi, 
Kashshaf, 1856), which he wrote for Shams al-Din 
Muhammad Diuwavni. This was commented upon 
by several scholars, the most important of whom are 
Sa'd al-Din Taftazani [<?.t).] and Kutb al-Din Razi. 
Razi’s commentary, entitled Tahrir al-ka:td ( id al- 
manfihiyyah fi shark al-risala al-shamsiyya (Tehran 
lith. ed. 1304) is still used as a text book in traditional 
Islamic schools. 

His second major work, Hikmat al-'-ayn, deals 
with metaphysics and natural sciences. This work 
too has attracted many commentaries, among them 
that of Muhammad b. Mubarak Shah, known as 
Mirak-i Bukhari (St. Petersburg 1904), who has also 
quoted Kutb al-Din Shirazi’s marginal notes on the 
same work. 'All b. Muhammad al-Djurdjani, known 
as al-Sharif, Kamal al-Din Mas'ud Shirazi and Mirza 
Djan Baghnuwi. each wrote marginal notes on the 
above commentary. Hasan b. Yusuf al-Hilli, known 
as 'Allama, also wrote a commentary on Hikmat at- 
j l ayn, called tdah al-makdsid (Tehran 1959). 

Katibi was influenced in his thinking by Fakhr al- 
Din al-Razi [?.u.] and wrote commentaries on his al- 
Muhassal and al-Mulakhkhas, which he called respec¬ 
tively al-Mufassal and al-Munassaf. He also had 
some correspondance and discussions with Nasir al- 
Din Tflsi on problems of logic, such as predication and 
contradiction, and on philosophical problems, like the 
proof of necessary existence. In this respect he re¬ 
jects the proofs of necessary existence based on the 
falsity of the circle of infinite regress and demon¬ 
strates another kind of proof in his al-Risala fi ithbdt 
al-wddfib ('All Yasln, Mufdrihdt falsafiyya, Baghdad 
1956). His arguments, which became known as 
Shubuhdt, were discussed by various scholars, and 
Kamal al-Din Husayni Fasa’i wrote a book called 
If all shubuhdt al- Katibi. 

Bibliography : Kutubi, Fawat, Cairo 1951, ii, 
134; Kh w andmir. Habib al-Siyar, Tehran 1333, iii, 
107; Hamdallah Mustawfi, Tdrikh-i guzida, Tehran 
r 339 > 590 . 7°6; Kh w ansari, Rawddt al-dfanndt, litho 
ed. 1 , Tehran 1367, 479; Muhammad 'Ali Hazin, 
Tadhkira ! , Isfahan 1334, 30; Tashkdpriizadc, 
Miftdh al-sa’-ada, Cairo, Dar al-kutub edn. n.d., 
i, 299, 302; Kashf al-funun, i, 685, ii, 1063; tdah 
al-maknun (suppl. to Kashf al-zunun), i, 415, ii, 56; 
Brockelmann, I, 466, S I, 845; 'Abbas Kumi, al- 
Kund waZ 'l-alkdb, Sidon 1939, iii, 801; 'Abbas 
Ikbal, Tdrikh-i Mughul, Tehran 1341, 191, 503, 
507, 511; 'All Naki Munzawi, intro, to Iddh al- 
makdfid, Tehran 1959, 4-10. (M. Mohaghegh) 

kAtibI, SHAMS AL-DlN MUHAMMAD B. ‘ABD 
Allah, a Persian poet. According to Dawlatshah, 
he was born in a village between Turshiz and Nisha- 
pur. Through most of his life he sought in vain the 
patronage of Timurid amirs in Herat, Astarabad and 
Sharwan, and finally that of the Turcoman ruler 
Iskandar b. Kara Yusuf in Adharbavdian. Eventually 
he returned to Astarabad, where he died of the plague 
about 839/1435-6, apparently at a young age. Besides 
a dizedn of ghazals, kasidas, etc., he left a number of 
mathnawis, viz. Tadinisdt or Dah Bab, Dhu Bahrayn 
'■ or Madfma ' al-Bahrayn, Ph il Kafiyaiayn, Ifusn u 
c Ishk, Nazir u Manfiir, Muhibb u Mahbub, and 
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Bahram u Gul-anddm. Towards the end of his life 
he undertook to compose a khamsa in imitation of 
Nizami of Gandja, but did not complete it. 

Notwithstanding Nawa’Ts lavish praise of Katibi, 
and the lengthy accounts of him given by Dawlatshah 
and Browne, he is a mediocre poet. Djaml rightly 
describes (in his Baharistan) his verses as shutur 
gurba, “camels and cats”, i.e., uneven and unequal 
in quality. His poetry is characterized by excessive 
use of rhetorical artifice, imitation (mainly of Amir 
Khusraw and Hasan of Dihli), commonplace and 
bizarre ideas, and clumsy and immature diction. 
Perhaps because of these failings, very few of his 
verses have been published. 

Bibliography : Dawlatshah, Tadhkiral al- 
Shu l ara > , ed. Browne, London-Leiden 1901, 381-91; 
Browne, LHP, iii, 487-95; Amir ‘Ali-Shlr Nawal, 
Madjalis al Nafa’is, ed. ‘A. A. Hikmat, Tehran 
1323; Dh. Safa, Gandf-i Sukhan, ii, Tehran 1340 2 , 
271-3. (I. Dehghan) 

KATIF (a.) “shoulder”; Him al-katif or al-aktaf 
denotes scapulomancy or omoplatoscopy, i.e. divina¬ 
tion by the use of the shoulder-bones. This art forms 
a part of the practices of physiognomy. It is universal 
in scope, inasmuch as it provides for the foretelling 
of what will happen in the different regions of the 
earth towards which the four sides of the scapula 
are pointed according to the signs revealed by it. 
From this point of view the Him al-aktaf is to be 
linked with the practice of cieromancy of the dfafr 
[q.v.] and the maldhim (cf. T. Fahd, La divination 
arabe, 219 ff.). 

How was this skill practised ? Three methods are 
known to us. The first is to lay the scapula on the 
ground before cooking it, to examine it and to deduce 
from it indications of future events (war, fertility, 
drought) according to the shades of colour on it. It 
may be yellowish, leaden, red or greenish and the 
meanings of these colours are applied to the regions 
towards which the four sides of the scapula point (cf. 
Hadjdji Khalifa, ed. Fliigel, i, 387). 

The second method consists of taking the scapula 
with the flesh stripped off and exposing it to the rays 
of the sun. The special lines and shapes which then 
appear are examined by the physiognomists and they 
deduce from them signs of universal events, but 
rarely of individual cases (cf. Y. Mourad, La physio- 
gnomonie arabe, Ar. text, 12). “Neither the age nor 
the sex nor the colour of the sheep are important . . . 
There is no fixed moment for the ceremony of divina¬ 
tion. It is performed at any time and in any place.” 
(Letter from P. Anastase al-Karma!I to Alfred Bois- 
sier, in Mantique babylonienne et mantique hit hie, 52). 

A third method involves cooking the scapula before 
using it. This is described in a Risala ft l-ahkdm 
al-katifiyya (ms. Cairo 4451; cat. v, 338; anon.): 
“If anyone wishes to practise scapulomancy, he must 
take a sheep and before cutting its throat, he must 
formulate in his mind the question to which he would 
like to obtain an answer. Then he will slaughter it 
and broil its scapula.” 

This third method seems to have prevailed in North 
Africa, where it could have been connected with the 
practices of the ancient haruspices (cf. Mauchamp, 
Sorcellerie, 148; Doutt6, Magie et religion, 371 f.; 
for details see Divination arabe, 396 f.). According 
to the only example of a divination by scapulomancy 
found in ancient literature, which goes back to the 
period of 'Umar b. al-Khattab, the observation was 
made in the East on the fresh, raw scapula (cf. al- 
Tabari, i, 2575-6, quoted above, art. istiska 1 ). It 
is the same in the Risala ft Him al-aktaf attributed 


to al-Kindi (mss. Nuruosmaniyye 2412, 42 fol.; §ehid 
‘All Pa$a, 1812, 51 fob; Bursa, Husayn Qelebi, 882 
fob 84“-89*; cf. M. Plessner, Deux manuscrits i’Istan¬ 
bul attribuis a al-Kindi, in Islamica, iv (1931), 557). 
The introduction states that al-Kindi translated this 
treatise from the Greek; it was attributed to Hermes 
the Sage. 

Apart from this risala and the anonymous one from 
Cairo, no other writings on scapulomancy have ap¬ 
peared, despite the affirmation of P. Anastase that 
“there is an entire literature on the science of scapulae 
which would require deep study” (apud Boissier, op. 
cit., 53 )- He himself had only a copy of the risala 
attributed to al-Kindi (ibid., 51). No writings of 'All 
b. Abi Talib, thought to have been the originator of 
scapulomancy, have yet come to light. 

Finally, according to P. Anastase, “To-day there 
is no family or tribe which knows this science . .. 
but it is studied in specialist books. There is”, he 
writes, “a special terminology which is not found in 
Arabic dictionaries, even the most extensive” (ibid.). 

Bibliography : T. Fahd, La divination arabe, 
Leiden 1966, 395-7; A. Boissier, Mantique babylo¬ 
nienne et mantique hittite, Paris 1935, (letter of 
P. Anastase dated 26 September 1934); Y. Mourad, 
La physiognomonie arabe et le Kilab al-firasa de 
Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (thesis), Paris 1939, Ar. text 
12; Hadjdji Khalifa, ed. Fliigel, i, 387; Ed. Doutt6, 
Magie et religion dans I’Afrique du Nord, Algiers 
I 9 ° 9 . 371-2; E. Mauchamp, La sorcellerie au Maroc, 
Paris n.d., 148. (T. Fahd) 

al-IJATIF. 0 large oasis in Saudi Arabia on the 
southern shore of the Persian Gulf. 

1. Geography and demography. The oasis 
fronts on Tarut Bay, named after the island facing 
its centre. Although al-ICattf was for centuries a sea¬ 
port of considerable importance, it is now, due to 
the shallowness of its waters, used only by small 
craft. Most of the maritime traffic had been diverted 
to the oil-shipping port of Ra’s Tannura (Ras Tanura) 
on the narrow peninsula which forms the north side 
of the bay and to the commercial port of al-Dammam 
at the southern extremity of the bay. 

The oasis stretches about 22 km. from north to 
south along the coast of the bay. In the far north the 
town of Safwa and its girdle of date palms are cut 
off from the bay by Sabkhat Djawan (sabkha — “salt 
flat”), from the main body of the oasis by Sabkhat 
Safwa and the sands of al-Diabdiub. and from the 
inland village of Umm al-Sahik by the sands of al- 
Dawaghir. In the centre of the oasis is the town of 
al-Katif proper, popularly called al-Kal'a after the 
old Ottoman (not Portuguese) fort razed in recent 
times. The more important villages in its vicinity 
are a!-Kudayb and al-'Awwamiyya to the north, and 
al-Diarudiyya, Umm al-Khamam, al-Djishsh, and 
‘Anik to the south. Separated from the rest of the 
oasis by the sands of al-Badranl is the interior village 
of al-Adjam (pronounced lodfam). The oasis ends in 
the south with the flourishing town of Sayhat on 
the coast. 

The sands mentioned above and other sands hem 
in the oasis on its inner side from north to south 
and in many places are encroaching on the palm 
groves. A remarkable string of c ayns or springs lies 
along the north-south axis just west of the eastern 
edge of the sands. Many other ‘<iy«s are scattered 
throughout the groves between the sands and the bay. 

The island of Tarut has five main villages, the 
largest of which are Tarut near the centre and Darin 
at the southern tip of the island. Darin, mentioned 
in a verse by al-A'sha, was the name commonly given 
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to the island in ancient times. A causeway now joins 
the island to the mainland. 

The great majority of the people of al-Katlf con¬ 
sists of Dja'fari ShiTs. The suggestion, sometimes 
made, that traces of Karmatian doctrines survive 
there seems to be completely baseless. It is to be 
hoped that ampler details of the history of this an¬ 
cient Dja'fari community and the related Dja'fari 
community of al-Babrayn [g.t>.] can some day be 
uncovered. 

2. History. The finding of ancient South Arabian 
and Aramaean inscriptions bears witness to the great 
antiquity of al-Katif as an inhabited oasis. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the extensive use of the land by the current 
dwellers impedes the carrying out of thorough ar¬ 
chaeological operations. H. von Wissmann has argued 
persuasively for the identification of al-Katif as the 
site of the renowned city of Gerrha described by 
Strabo and other classical sources, but this identifica¬ 
tion is not yet proved beyond doubt. 

In the early 4th century A.D. the Persians under 
Shapur II established themselves in al-Katif and 
along the adjoining Arabian coast, the hinterland of 
which was then known as al-Babrayn. This occupa¬ 
tion, interrupted at times by the Lakhmids, did not 
end until three centuries later. For a sketch of the 
events of that time see the article on c abd al-kays, 
then the dominant tribe in al-Bahrayn. The subtribe 
of Djadhima b. c Awf inhabited the oasis of al-Katif 
but kept its capital at nearby al-Zara, the location of 
which is uncertain. The population also included 
Magians, Jews, and Christians (many members of 
‘Abd al-Kays were Christians before Islam). The 
persistence of Christianity is illustrated by the fact 
that a Nestorian synod was held at Darin as late as 
56-7/676. 

As Islam spread eastwards in the Peninsula, al- 
‘Ala’ b. al-Hacjraml reached al-Babrayn in 8/629-30, 
and 'Abd al-Kays sent an embassy to the Prophet in 
Medina. During the ridda some of ‘Abd al-Kays 
rebelled; in 11/632-3 al-Hutam b. Dubay'a seized al- 
Katif, but in the next year he was defeated and killed 
by the forces of al-'Ala’. The Muslims then forced 
the Persian garrison of al-Zara to capitulate, after 
which they crossed over to the island of Darin (Tarut). 
The rebellion against the caliphate continued until 
29/640, but it is not known whether al-Katif was 
involved in the later stages. 

In 67/686-7 the Kharidii Nadjda b. ‘Amir al-Ha- 
nafi won a victory over ‘Abd al-I\ays at al-Katif and 
made the oasis his headquarters, only to be over¬ 
come not long afterwards by his fellow-Kharidji Abu 
Fudayk. 

The history of al-Katif for the next two centuries 
or so remains obscure. In 286/899 the Karmafian 
Abu Sa'Id Hasan b. Bahram al-Djannabi [q.v.] 
invaded the oasis and put many of the inhabitants to 
the sword, thereby inaugurating an independent 
Karmatian state in eastern Arabia with its capital in 
the oasis of al-Ahsa’ to the south. The Karmatians 
suffered a temporary setback four years later when 
Ibn Banu, the governor of al-Baljrayn, inflicted 
severe losses on them in a battle at al-Iyatif, but they 
soon recovered the oasis and regained power. 

The tribe of ‘Ukayl, which in the late 3rd/9th 
century was moving into the region, in time took 
over supremacy there from ‘Abd al-Iiays. In al- 
Hamdanl’s time (early 4th/ioth century), however, 
the inhabitants of al-Katif were still described as 
belonging to Djadhima b. ‘Awf of ‘Abd al-Kays under 
a chief named Ibn Mismar. Ibn Hawkal (mid-4th/zoth 
century) lists al-Katif as one of the Karmatian cities. 


In 378/988-9 al-A$far and his tribesmen of al-Munta- 
fik waged war against the Karmatians and plundered 
al-Katif, carrying off abundant booty to al-Ba$ra. 

The Persian traveller Na?ir-i Khusraw in 433/ 
1051 met an Arab dignitary in al-Katif whose ambi¬ 
tion was to drive the Karmatians, “men without 
religion”, out of their capital al-Ahsa’. Seventeen 
years later Abu ’ 1 -Bahlul al-‘Awwam b. al-Zadjdjadj, 
master of the islands of al-Bahrayn, who was loyal to 
the ‘Abbasids, defeated the Karmatian adherents 
among ‘Ukayl in a naval battle off al-Katif. The final 
destruction of Karmatian power in this region came 
at the hands of the ‘Uyunids [y.n.] of ‘Abd al-Kays, 
whose base was in al-Ahsa’. 

Rabbi Benjamin of Tudeia, who visited Jewish 
communities in the East between 554/1159 and 569/ 
1173, gave the number of Jews in al-Katif as 5,000, 
a figure no doubt exaggerated (the Rabbi does not 
seem to have reached al-Katif itself). He also re¬ 
ported that the pearl fisheries there were controlled 
by a Jewish official. 

About 598/1201-2 Abu Bakr b. Sa‘d, the Salghurid 
Atabeg of Pars, took over al-Katif and al-Ahsa’. By 
the first half of the 7th/r3th century the ‘Uyunids 
were yielding to pressure by the Salghurids and by 
the new dynasty of the ‘Usfurids of 'Ukayl, which 
was usurping authority in al-Ahsa’. 

From the 8th/r4th century, Hormuz on the Persian 
side of the Gulf rose to prominence in trade and 
politics. In 731/1330-1 Kutb al-Din Tahamtan, King 
of Hormuz, is said to have occupied al-Katif and 
other places on both sides of the Gulf. In the fol¬ 
lowing year, however, Ibn Battuta found that al- 
Katif was ruled by a family founded by one Djarwan 
of ‘Ukayl, a family described by a]-Sakh 5 wi as 
“remnants of the Karmatians”. Ibn Battuta char¬ 
acterised the various clans of Arabs living in al- 
Katif as “extremist Rafiks” (the common term 
among Sunnis in the Gulf for Shi'is). 

In the mid-9th/r5th century the Diabrids. a branch 
of the ‘Usfurids, became dominant in al-Ahsa’. 
The Djabrid Adjwad helped the fugitive prince 
Salghur of Hormuz secure the throne of his homeland, 
in return for which Salghur granted Adjwad, on pay¬ 
ment of tribute, control over al-Bahrayn and al-Katif, 
whose profits from trade made them the richest 
possessions of Hormuz. 

After the Portuguese conquest of Hormuz in 913/ 
2507, the Djabrids kept their hold on al-Katif for a 
time. The Djabrid Mukrin made the pilgrimage in 
926/2520, bringing with him pearls, amber, aloes 
wood, and other costly products; he is said to have 
distributed 50,000 dinars to the poor in the Holy 
Cities. On his return he discovered that the Portu¬ 
guese were invading the islands of al-Babrayn, and 
he met his death in resisting them. The King of 
Hormuz, subject and ally of the Portuguese, sent an 
underling to besiege al-Katif. The final blow to the 
Djabrids came from Shavkh Rashid b. Mughamis of 
al-Basra in 931/1524-5. 

The chief of al-Katif swore allegiance to Sulayman 
the Magnificent in Baghdad in 941/1534, and in 958/ 
2551 Ottoman forces built a new citadel in al-Katif. 
After Portugal lost Hormuz to the British and Per¬ 
sians in 2032/2622, al-Katif became a more important 
centre for Portuguese trade in the Gulf. The finest 
Arabian horses were exported from there to India, 
being brought to the port by Bedouins from the in¬ 
terior. Large quantities of pearls from the beds of 
al-Bahrayn were shipped from al-l<atlf, as many of 
the fishers came from the oasis. The Portuguese 
paid for the horses and pearls with cloth from Sind 
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and Cambay and with silver money. Another item 
for export was dates, inferior in quality to those of 
al-Basra, but better and more lasting when dried. 
In 1036/1637 the Portuguese admiral Ruy Freyre 
came to the rescue of al-Katlf when it was threatened 
by Persia. 

The Ottoman grip on this distant part of Arabia 
proved weak, particularly as the Al Humayd, the 
paramount chiefs of the tribe of the Banu Khalid. 
gained strength and expanded their dominion. The 
Banu Khalid h,ad special ties with al-Katif, where 
nomads of the tribe owned date groves at c Anik and 
numbers of them came there to camp during the 
harvesting season. Barrak b. Ghurayr Al Humayd 
expelled the Ottoman governor from al-Ahs.V in 1074/ 
1603-4. As one of the principal seaports for the 
Banu Khalid (the other being al-'Ukayr farther 
south), al-Katlf won favour from merchants for its 
moderate customs duties and the protection it 
provided for their persons and property. 

In 1202/1788 the Banu Ka'b of southern al-'Irak 
plundered al-Katlf, which was just recovering from 
a devastating plague that had made its way south 
from al-Basra. 

The Banu Khalid could not withstand the on¬ 
slaughts of the Al Su'ud [q.v.], the paladins of the 
reform movement of the Wahhabiyya [q.v.], who 
routed the army of the tribe in the battle of Ghurav- 
mll south of al-Katif in 1204/1789-0. Two years 
later Su'ud b. 'Abd al-'Aziz Al Su'ud captured the 
strongholds of Sayhat and 'Anik in al-Katlf and 
meted out harsh treatment to the Shi'i inhabitants, 
whom he looked upon as the worst of heretics. The 
payment of many pieces of gold induced Su'ud to 
spare the port ( al-furda) and the people who had 
taken refuge there. In this fashion, the Al Su'ud 
subdued all this part of eastern Arabia and incorpo¬ 
rated it in their realm. During the reign of Su'ud, 
the kadi he assigned to al-Katif was an immigrant 
from Persia (a Shi'i converted to Sunnism?). 

The Sublime Porte delegated Muhammad 'All, its 
Viceroy in Egypt, to deal with the threat to Ottoman 
suzerainty posed by the Al Su'ud and the Wahhabiy¬ 
ya. The Viceroy’s son Ibrahim Pasha, took the Al 
Su'ud’s capital, al-Dir £ iyya [q.v.] in 1233/1818, after 
which Ibrahim sent a detachment on to al-Katlf in 
search of supplies. When Captain Sadleir, the emis¬ 
sary of the British government in India coming to 
congratulate Ibrahim, reached al-Katlf in 1234/1819, 
the detachment was preparing to pull out. Accom¬ 
panying it on its way westwards, Sadleir became the 
first Western explorer to traverse the whole breadth 
of Arabia. 

Although the chiefs of the Banu Khalid were in 
charge once more, the most striking figure in the 
region of al-Katif in the next few years was the 
celebrated seadog Rahma b. Djabir, who finally lost 
his life in 1242/1826 in a naval battle off al-Katlf 
against the Al Khalifa of al-Babrayn, against whom 
he had long been waging war. 

After the Turco-Egyptian evacuation of central 
Arabia, TurkI b. 'Abd Allah reintroduced the rule of 
the Al Su'ud, and the chiefs of al-Katif gave him the 
bay < a in 1245/1830. Four years later he ordered his 
son Faysal to al-Katif to suppress dissident elements 
in Sayhat supported by the Al Khalifa. While there, 
Faysal received news of his father’s assassination in 
al-Dir'iyya, and as the new Imam he hastened back 
to the capital. 

Muhammad 'All again adopted a forward policy 
in Arabia in 1254/1838. Faysal was defeated and 
carried off to Egypt as a prisoner. A Turco-Egyptian 


force was quartered in al-Katif. Ibn Bishr describes 
the administration as “[benevolent] rain at first, but 
in the end hail and thunderbolts”. The force, how¬ 
ever, stayed only two years. The new head of the 
Al Su £ ud, 'Abd Allah b. Thunayyan, appointed 
Faysal’s slave Bilal b. Salim al-Harp as his first re¬ 
presentative in al-Katif in 1258/1842. In the following 
year, Faysal escaped from Cairo and returned to 
Arabia, where this second reign of his lasted for the 
next twenty-two years. The probity of his government 
was illustrated by his anger over what he at first 
considered the unjustified action of his Amir of al- 
Katif in having the leading Shi'i there beaten to 
death, though he later pardoned the Amir. Faysal in 
at least some of his campaigns was joined by levies of 
the people of al-Katif. 

In 1288/1871 Midbat Pasha, the Ottoman Walt or 
governor of Baghdad, dispatched an expedition that 
landed at Ra>s Tannura and quickly moved on to 
al-I<atif. During this final Ottoman occupation, al- 
Katif formed one of the three frada^s of the misnamed 
Sandfak of Nadjd (the Sandfak, with its capital at 
al-Ahsa’, consisted of territory lying east of Nadjd 
proper). But 'Abd al-'Aziz b. 'Abd al-Rabman, who 
was restoring the fortunes of Al Su'ud, swooped 
down on the Sandjak in 1331/1913 and drove out all 
the Ottoman garrisons, including the one in al-Katif. 
Since then the oasis has belonged to the domains of 
the Al Su'ud. 

In 1357/1938 oil was first discovered in Saudi 
Arabia at al-Zahran (Dhahran) not far south of al- 
Katif. With the expansion of operations a new oilfield 
was found straddling the oasis, after which it was 
named the Qatif Field. Large numbers of the people 
of the towns and villages there work for the oil com¬ 
pany or in businesses connected with the oil industry. 
With production and revenues from oil soaring, the 
oasis is enjoying new prosperity and undergoing a 
reshaping of its economic and social life. It still 
lies half-hidden by its cloak of millions of palms, 
which produce abundant harvests of dates, a crop 
supplemented by fruits and vegetables, the variety 
of which has been diversified by great improvements 
in the irrigation and drainage systems and by the 
introduction of modern agricultural techniques. 
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KATlN [see khatOnI. 

KAtIRDJ l-OGHLl MEHMED PASHA ( ?ioio- 
79/? i 6 oi -68) a statesman descended from the 
Turcomans of Hamid [q.v.] who rose to fame from a 
career of brigandry. Since he always spoke his local 
dialect, he acquired the nickname Tiirkqe Bilmez 
(“he who knows no Turkish”) (Mustafa Na'Ima, 
TaPrikh, Istanbul 1280/1863-4, iv, 382). He was the 
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son of Abmed Agha called katlrdxl (the muleteer) on | 
account of his profession. Katirdji Mebemmed spent j 
his childhood on the family farm in Aglasun and when 
he was 19, in 1029-30/1620-21, he joined his father’s 
caravan journeys. He later separated from his father 
to operate his own caravan between Afyon [ q.v .] and 
Civril and later, after his father’s death, he took over 
his business (Hikmet Turhan Daglioglu and Nuri 
Katircioglu, Katircioglu kimdir ?, in Ispnrta Halkevi 
Vti Mecmuast, iii, no. 25 (Isparta 1936), 356, 357). 
Kajirdjl-oghll came to be much loved in the region, 
a:.d the people of Isparta sent him to relay their 
complaints and wishes to a tax-collector who had 
perpetrated great injustices and irregularities. The 
tax-collector, however, instead of taking an under¬ 
standing attitude inflamed the people further by 
throwing Katlrdjl-oghll into prison. Thereupon the 
people rebelled, freed him from goal, removed the 
tax-collector and took the administration into their 
own hands. Katlrdjl-oghll let the course of events 1 
carry him along. For a while he disappeared and then, 
in 1057/1647, appeared again operating with the ] 
brigand Kara Haydar (Ewliya Celebi, Seyahat-name, J 
Istanbul 1314/1896-7, ii, 416 ff.). After Kara Haydar’s ' 
capture in 1059/1649, he gathered around himself the 
scattered groups of brigands and, joining forces with 
Giirdju 'Abd al-Nabl, marched on Oskiidar with the 
intention of procuring his pardon. However, in the 
clash with government troops, ‘Abd al-Nabi’s 
hesitancy led to his defeat. He was compelled to retire 
first to Sogiit (Na'ima, iv, 428) and then in the direc¬ 
tion of Isparta. Through the medium of 'Isa Agha who 
was at that moment in the town of Cay, he sought a 
pardon; and through him he received a conciliatory 
letter from the Grand Vizier Kara Murad Pasha in¬ 
dicating that he would be pardoned (ibid., iv, 452). 
He came to Istanbul towards the end of 1059/1649 
and, after an audience with Mebemmed IV, he 
received the long-desired pardon and, moreover, was 
appointed sandjak begi of Beyshehir (Wedjihi, 
Ta’rikh, Siileymaniye, Hamidiye Library 917, f. 36; 
Kara Celebi-zade 'Abd al-'Aziz Efendi, Dhayl-i 
rawdatu’l-abrar, Istanbul University Library, Turkish 
manuscripts, 3272, f. 38; Na'ima, iv, 452). He was 
later appointed beglerbegi of Karaman and sent 
against Abaza Hasan Agtia. In 1061/1651 he was 
appointed governor of the eydlet of Shahrizur, but 
refused the post and stayed in Karaman. Although 
this was an act of disobedience, the Grand Vizier was 
more concerned with the removal of his rival Ipshir 
Mustafa Pasha and did not worry him, pretending not 
to have known of his actions. Shortly afterwards 
Katlrdjl-oghll was appointed to the governorship of 
his native sandpik of Hamid. However, the interven¬ 
tion of Murad Pasha, who was kapudan-i derya [<?.«.] 
prevented a clash between the two men. After this, 
Katlrdjl-oghll approached the Grand Vizier and, 
tendering his obedience, received a pardon (ibid., 
vi, 17, 32). In 1065/1655 he was ordered to the Crete 
campaign and achieved great distinction in the 
fighting there between 1067/1657 and 1069-70/1659. 
In 1077-78/1667 he was on Crete with the title of 
beglerbegi of Karaman. He was appointed beglerbegi 
of Anadolu on 3 RabI' al-Akhir 1078/22 September 
1667 and died in action at the siege of Candia on 13 
Rajab 1079/17 December 1668 (‘Othman Dede, 
Ta’rikh-iFadll Ahmed Pasha, Siileymaniye, Hamidiye 
Library 909, ff. 44, 45, 62; Rashid, Ta’rikh, Istanbul 
1282/1865, i, 179, 216; Silabdar Mebmed Agha, 
Ta’rikh, Istanbul 1928, i, 447, 492, 493). Katlrdjl- 
oghll had a son called Shapil-BashI Husayn Agha, 
whose descendants still survive today. 
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KATL (a.), killing, putting to death, used in the 
two principal meanings of the word, sc. the crime of 
murder and the punishment of execution. 

i. AS A CRIME 

(1). In the Kur’an unlawful slaying is forbidden in 
a series of verses, which date from the second Meccan 
period to nearly the end of the Medina period. The 
passages may be arranged chronologically as follows 
(cf. Th. Noldeke-Fr. Schwally, Geschichte des Qordns, 
i, and H. Grimme, Mohammed, ii; when the exact 
order in the particular periods cannot be ascertained, 
the passages are here arranged in the order of the 
suras and verses):—XVII, 33, 35 (second Meccan 
period; according to O. Procksch, Vber die Blutrache, 
74, 4, later than VI, 152): “Kill not your children 
for fear of being brought to want; We will provide 
for them and for you; verily the killing them is a 
great sin . . . Neither slay the soul which God hath 
forbidden you to slay unless for a just cause; but 
whosoever shall be slain unjustly, We have given his 
next of kin (wait) power (to demand satisfaction) but 
let him not exceed the bounds of moderation in the 
killing; indeed he is protected”; XXV, 68 f. (second 
Meccan period):—(and the servants of the Merciful 
are those) “who slay not the soul, which God hath 
forbidden to be slain unless for a just cause . . . for 
he who does this commits sins (or: will bring retribu¬ 
tion upon himself); his punishment will be doubled 
on the day of the Resurrection and he shall remain 
in it covered with ignominy for ever; except him who 
repents and believes and performs good works; for 
them God will change their evil deeds into good” . . . 
(here killing and unbelief are considered together so 
that the question, what happens to a believer who kills 
unlawfully, is left quite out of the question); VI, 152 
(third Meccan period; similar to XVII, 33, 35); IV, 
94 f. (about the years 3-5; according to Procksch, 
op. cit., 80, to be dated between the treaty of al- 
Hudaybiyya and the capture of Mecca): “it is not 
lawful for a believer to kill a believer unless by 
mistake (by kha(a ]> ) ; but if anyone kill a believer by 
mistake he shall set free a slave who is a believer and 
pay a diya to the next of kin of the dead man, unless 
they waive it... ; but if the person slain belong to a 
people hostile to you, but a believer, a slave who is 
a believer shall be released; but if he belong to a 
people with whom ye have a treaty, a diya must be 
paid to his relatives and a slave who is a believer 
set free; if anyone cannot afford to do this, he must 
fast for two successive months so that Allah may 
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look upon him again . . . ; but if anyone kill a believer 
deliberately ( c amd) his reward is hell in which he 
shall remain for ever and Allah wrathful against him 
and curse him and shall prepare a great punishment 
for him”. (The true interpretation is undoubtedly this, 
that every Muslim who kills another Muslim with 
‘arm! is condemned to eternal hell-fire and that Allah 
will not accept his repentance, a view which is as¬ 
cribed to Ibn 'Abbas, Ibn Mas'ud, Zayd b. Thabit 
and al-Dahhak; the view held by 'Ikrima and others 
that the verse refers to the particular case of a 
murtadd who has killed a believer is not to be ac¬ 
cepted; this is already a transition to the view that 
has finally prevailed, which tones down the literal 
wording of the passage, either by adding with 
Mudjahid “unless he repents” or by holding, as has 
become usual, that Allah will not leave a Muslim 
eternally in hell, and can even remit entirely the 
threatened punishment of hell-fire; but this is only 
the result of speculation and combination with other 
passages in the Kur’an (e.g. XI, 108-10; XXXIX, 54) 
and is therefore to be rejected; IV, 33 f. (from about 
the same time; similar to IV 7 , 95); LX, 12 (probably 
dates from soon after the treaty of al-Hudaybiyya; 
similar to XVIII, 33).) 

There are two further passages, in which it is 
asserted that Allah forbade the Jews to kill: II, 
78 ff. (from about the first half of the year 2 A.H.) 
and V, 35 (probably of the year 6 or 7; according to 
Grimme, to be dated before the battle of Badr). 

There are also a number of verses in which killing 
is not exactly forbidden but is more or less strongly 
deprecated and represented as a mark of the un¬ 
believer, just as committing no murder is a sign of 
the believer, e.g., LXXXI, 8 f. (first Meccan period); 
II, 28 (probably third Meccan period; according to 
Grimme, Medinan, before the battle of Badr); VI, 
138, 141; XVI, 61; XL, 26 (same time); VIII, 30 
(after the battle of Badr); V, 33 (shortly before the 
capture of Khaybar). In numerous passages in this 
connection the unbelievers are reproached with the 
slaying of prophets, e.g. II, 58, 81, 85 (from the 
first half of the year 2); IV, 154 (after the outbreak 
of open war with the Jews of Medina); III, 177, 180 
(probably soon after the battle of Uljud); XX, 108 
(shortly before the war with the Banu ’ 1 -Nadir?); V, 
74 (later Medinan period). 

(2). Supplements to the Kur’an passages 
from the Sira, accounts of the life of Muhammad. 
In the so-called ordinance of the community, 
which dates from the first Medinan period, it is laid 
down that no believer may kill a believer on account 
of an unbeliever; in another passage it is said: “If 
anyone kill a believer and is convicted, then ven¬ 
geance for bloodshed must be done, unless the wall of 
the man slain waive it”. In all probability Muhaminad 
had in mind in the murderer a non-Muslim member 
of the community (Procksch, op. cit., 71): this agrees 
with the development given above. In the day'a, the 
initiation into the community, the initiate had to 
pledge himself, among other things, not to commit 
an unlawful act of slaying (cf. Qur’an, LV, 12). Once 
Muljammad cursed a murderer [see kisAs]. In the 
so-called first Ka'ba oration (of the year 630), 
the genuineness of which is not absolutely certain, 
however, on every point and which seems doubtful on 
this particular point, there appears the by no means 
exactly defined conception of Kail shabah c amd (see 
below, 5c); Muljammad is also said to have declared 
there that all blood-guilt attached to a Muslim dating 
from the period of paganism was to be cast off, which 
extends the corresponding passage of the ordinance of 


the community. Finally, it is to be mentioned that 
the Sira knows of several cases of deliberate and of 
unpremeditated slaying; so far as they are liable to 
be punished, they are dealt with in the article 

(3). Comparison of the views of authoritative 
circles in the Muslim community in the older 
period as preserved in Ifadith. It is obvious that 
in the ffadith also the slaying of a Muslim is strictly 
forbidden; by the adoption of Islam (and of mono¬ 
theism at all) life and property are protected. The life 
and property of a Muslim are as inviolable (haram) as 
the day of sacrifice in Dhu THidjdja in the sacred 
territory of Mecca (al-Bukhari, Diyat, bab 8, etc.). 
All blood-guilt, which has weighed a man down from 
an earlier period, is thus wiped out by the adoption 
of Islam, even if the crime was committed just 
before conversion to Islam. Only if a Muslim kills 
another, or, to be more exact, if he commits a crime 
worthy of death, can he be slain. F.veryone is per¬ 
fectly agreed that killing with c antd is one of the 
deadliest sins (kabd’ir); it is usually considered the 
gravest sin, along with the shirk (polytheism, e.g. al- 
Bukhari, Diyat, bab 1, 2), whether it is asserted of 
killing with l amd in general or of the killing of new¬ 
born girls usual among the heathens. Therefore many 
hadiths express disgust at killing; e.g. “the slaying 
of a Muslim is to Allah like the cessation of the 
world” or “the cessation of the world is even less to 
Allah than this”; “if someone is killed in the east 
and another in the west approves of it, he is guilty of 
the person’s blood”; “man is a work of Allah; cursed 
be he who destroys Allah’s work”. The first murder 
which introduced killing into the world is the subject 
of special condemnation: Cain is accessory to every 
later murder. Murder is punished in the next world 
as well as on earth; on the Day of Judgment cases 
of the shedding of innocent blood will be judged first. 
As to the punishment itself, a whole stratum of 
hadiths reflects the already mentioned view of Ibn 
'Abbas and others regarding the eternalness of 
punishment in hell for slaying with c amd-, e.g. "who¬ 
soever sheds blood in an unlawful way, for him there 
exists no way for escape”; "whosoever contributes, 
though only by a word, to the slaying of a Muslim 
must despair of the mercy of Allah”. In several 
passages the deliberate murder of a Muslim is con¬ 
sidered equivalent to unbelief ( hadiths in which a 
warning is simply uttered against murder being a 
sign of the unbeliever are, of course, not dealt with 
here). It is even said: “if two Muslims attack one 
another with swords and one kills the other, both go 
to hell (unless it was a case of legitimate self-defence), 
the slayer for his deed and the slain because he 
wished to kill the other” (see e.g. al-Bukhari. Diyat, 
bab 2); and: “if all the inhabitants of heaven and 
earth together had killed someone, they would all go 
to hell”. In these two passages it is not exactly 
demonstrable that eternal punishment in hell is 
meant, but it is very probable. In several of the 
traditions mentioned, Ibn ‘Abbas appears as the 
authority. Such hadiths were naturally rendered 
harmless by “interpretation” by the representatives 
of the other view, if they were not entirely suppressed, 
which did happen to not a few. Thus the description 
of deliberate murder as unbelief is sometimes inter¬ 
preted to mean that it is a very grievous sin and 
sometimes taken as a reference to the refusal of the 
protection of Islamic law, which occurs in both cases, 
to the life of the slayer or of the unbeliever. This 
was not found sufficient, however, but traditions were 
put into currency to prove the contrary, namely that 
Allah would accept the repentance of a murderer, 
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even if he had committed several murders; one of 
these traditions is provided with a grotesque story, 
the object of which is quite apparent, as corrobora¬ 
tion. In one tradition the kaffara, especially the liber¬ 
ation of a slave, is represented as a means to save 
the murderer from the merited punishment of hell, 
obviously by someone who demanded it even in the 
case of l?atl with l amd (see below sub 6a). It is even 
asserted in public controversy against the views of 
the other side that after the Day of Judgment no 
Muslim will go to hell and that, on the contrary, all 
sins will be forgiven them. The killing of a mu c ahad, 
a non-Muslim under the protection of the Islamic 
state, is threatened with punishment in the next world 
(e.g. al-Bukharl, Diydt, bdb 30; al-Dariml, Siyar, bab 
60; the lyur’an is silent on the question); but, as 
might be expected, the view is very rarely expressed 
that this punishment is eternal. The prohibition of 
suicide, which we do not find laid down in the Kur’an, 
is given in the Ifadith, and the suicide is threatened 
with eternal punishment in the next world. 

As an appendix to the above we may briefly men¬ 
tion the connection of several kinds of animals with 
batl, which is also dealt with in tradition. Muhammad 
had, as is related, recommended the slaughter of 
dogs but later withdrew the order, although the dog 
always remained subject to certain exceptional 
regulations (cf. kalb); the sunna further orders the 
killing of the wazagh, a kind of lizard, but if possible it 
should be done with one blow: on the other hand the 
killing of ants and of cats is forbidden (among the 
authorities for this last tradition is Abu Hurayra); on 
the killing of snakes cf. Guillaume, The Traditions of 
Islam, 116 f. 

As regards the value of the traditions just quoted, 
the genuineness of none of them can be proved; while 
the falsity of those, which seek to save the murderer 
of a Muslim from hell, is apparent, it is also probable 
of those which hold the contrary view. 

(4). The controversy regarding the punishment 
of the murderer of a Muslim centres round a 
passage in the Kur’an, which in itself could and must 
form a foundation for it, and is in part at least in¬ 
dependent and original. This controversy and the 
conception of katl in general are, however, very 
closely connected with the disputes aroused by the 
Kharidjis, Kadarls and Mu'tazills; for details see these 
articles; here it is sufficient to recall the following 
questions:—“is the committing of deadly sins—and 
killing with ( amd is certainly one of them—un¬ 
belief?”; “Does man create his own actions, in¬ 
cluding sins, himself, or do they happen through 
kadar ?”; and “Can man by his intervention interfere 
with Allah’s decision, for example, by killing another, 
shorten the period predestined for the latter’s life ?” | 
We have more than one example of these questions 
being applied to katl, and they have been cited in 
discussing (tatl (see e.g. Goldziher, Vorlesungen iiber 
den Islam 1 , 98 f.; 2nd ed., 92 f., Fr. tr. Le dogtne el la 
loi d'Islam, 78-9). But the Mu'tazili view of the 
eternalness of hell-punishment for him who commits 
a deadly sin and does not repent, is specially im¬ 
portant in this connection; al-Zamakhshari gives an 
explanation of the verse of the Kur’an in question 
from this point of view. Finally, the consensus of 
orthodox opinion agreed that the deliberate killing 
of a Muslim is certainly a deadly sin, but the slayer, 
on the other hand, if he repents and voluntarily 
submits to the punishment prescribed, will not be 
further punished in the next world and, even if he 
does not repent, will in no case remain in hell eternally 
(agreement was reached on this point even before the 


rise of the FrAA-schools; therefore there is no ikhtildf 
of the madhdhib on this question); this view has found 
its way into all textbooks of Fifrh and of doctrine. 

(5). A statement of the prevailing Hanafi views 
on killing. Katl in the fikh is the act of a man 
whereby the life of a fellow-man is brought to a close 
(the death need not immediately follow the act). It 
may be qualified by any of the five “legal cate¬ 
gories”: duty or necessity ( wddfib), e.g. the killing 
of the murtadd; recommended (mandub), e.g. 
when the ghdzi kills his unbelieving kinsmen if they 
insult Allah or his Prophet; permitted ( mubah ), 
e.g. when the Imam kills the unbelieving prisoner 
of war, in the case when the reasons for killing him 
exactly balance those for granting his life; killing 
in self-defence is also allowed, i.e. in defending 
oneself against an illegal attack on one’s life, person 
or property, in defending oneself or someone who 
comes to help, if the attack cannot otherwise be 
averted (on further questions there is ikhtildf, also 
on the question whether a man who surprises another 
in adultery with his wife or endeavouring to see into 
his harem, and kills or mutilates him, is acting 
legitimately or not; one tradition on the subject is 
interpreted in different ways); disapproved 
(makruh), e.g. when the ghdzi kills his unbelieving 
kinsmen without their having insulted Allah or his 
Prophet; illegal and therefore forbidden (haram). 

Illegal killing as the result of actions in themselves 
legal may take place in five ways: 

(a) as l amd, i.e. someone wilfully makes another 
the direct object of an action in general fatal, so that 
the other dies as a result; according to one view, 
the intention of killing is necessary for the 
conception of c amd, which, however, is always pre¬ 
sumed in the case of any act generally fatal in its 
result, which is illegally inflicted on another. Thus 
for example, any one, who strikes a blow at the hand 
of another with an instrument adapted in general for 
killing, but inadvertently hits his neck and kills him, 
is ceteris paribus unanimously regarded as equally 
guilty with the man who strikes another in the neck 
with the same instrument, wilfully intending to kill 
him and slays him. This killing is a sin (ma’tham) 
and in general is punished by A»soj, or else the slayer 
is bound to pay the heavier diya and to lose any pos¬ 
sible legacy from the deceased to himself; 

(b) as khap (or khafa 1 ), i.e. there is no intention 
of committing an act illegally on the other as in the 
case of (a), while the action itself is premeditated: 
two kinds are distinguished, according as the khap 
(mistake or misadventure) which shows that the 
killing is not wilful, is in the intention of the doer (/* 

’ l-kasd) or in the carrying out of the action (fi '1-fiH). 
The former is the case when someone treats another 
as a wild beast or a barbi, (an infidel not enjoying 
the protection of the Islamic state, against whom the 
dfihdd is to be waged) the killing of whom is not 
illegal, and kills him; the latter when someone un¬ 
lucky hits another, while shooting at a target or at a 
harbi, so that he dies, or strikes at the hand of another 
person but inadvertently hits the neck of a third 
person and kills him; this killing is not sin but brings 
with it (without kisas) the obligation Upon the ’■akila 
of the killer to pay the smaller diya and to lose any 
claims to any inheritance from the deceased as in (a); 
besides the obligation of the killer to perform the 
kaffara; 

(c) as sAoiaA (or shibh) ‘amd = similar to c amd, 
i.e. someone intentionally makes another the direct 
object of some action, not always but sometimes fatal, 
and death results. Actions which experience has 
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shown not to be fatal at all are thus quite excluded, 
such as striking the hand with a reed pen; if anyone 
dies as a result of such an action as this, it is an un¬ 
fortunate accident, which is not followed by any 
penal consequences. This killing is a sin and brings 
with it (without ki$d$) the obligation upon the ‘akila 
of the slayer to pay the heavier diya and to lose any 
possible inheritance from the deceased as in (a), and 
in addition the slayer is bound to perform the kaffara. 
This category only exists in cases where death 
actually results; in cases of bodily injury, which by 
the way, are similarly classified, the action is regarded 
as ‘amd; 

(d) as dfdri madird 'l-khaf 3 (or mudfrd madjrd 
’ l-khaf 3 or kd 3 im makdm al-khaf 3 ) “equivalent to 
khaf 3 ", i.e. the factor of deliberation is lacking in the 
action (and also the intention of directing the action 
illegally against another) in the circumstance of (b) 
and (c), for example: someone falls upon another in 
his sleep or falls from a roof upon him and kills him; 
the legal results are the same as in (b); 

(e) as (tall bi-sabab “indirect killing”, i.e. someone 
brings about the death of another without doing 
anything directly against him; e.g. he digs a well 
and someone falls into it and dies as the result; some¬ 
times this category is treated as a subdivision of 
(d); but it is a matter of indifference, whether the 
act, which indirectly results in the death of another, 
is deliberate or not, intentional or unintentional; even 
if the action has been planned in some very cunning 
way, such as setting a savage beast on another person 
with the intention of causing his death, it does not 
alter the situation. The legal consequences are in any 
case limited to the obligation upon the ‘akila of the 
doer to pay the lighter diya; larger works on fihh 
usually discuss very fully the question what acts are 
to be considered direct causes of death and which 
are bail bi-sabab and in which there can be no question 
of a causing of death so that no legal consequences 
result. 

Two cases are especially dealt with in the fifth 
books: (at) The causing of a premature birth or abor¬ 
tion and (P) killing through giving false evidence. 

(at) If in causing an abortion or premature birth, 
the embryo—which must be sufficiently developed 
to be of human form—is brought into the world 
dead or dies after the birth or the mother dies, it 
is not a case for the application of At$dj; there is 
in any case no fcatl ‘amd in the mother whose killing 
is dealt with under the above rules and the embryo 
before completion of birth is legally not in full pos¬ 
session of its powers but is usually regarded as a 
limb of the mother. Hence we have the following 
law: if the head of a child appears out of the mother’s 
womb at birth and the child cries (and is therefore 
certainly alive) and then someone cuts off its head, 
it is not a case for Aijaj and only the punishment 
prescribed for producing an abortion is to be inflicted. 
Different amounts are to be paid for the embryo 
according to the different cases, and if it comes alive 
into the world and then dies the person who causes 
its death is liable to kaffara; he, also loses any in¬ 
heritance that might have come to him. 

( 3 ) If anyone is killed on evidence which shows 
that a crime deserving death has been committed and 
then the witnesses recall their evidence or in other 
ways it is proved that their testimony was false, 
kifd} cannot be executed on the witness; the diya 
must be paid, the heavier if the false evidence was 
deliberately given, the lighter if otherwise. 

(6). We may add the following—taking only the 
most important points—to the above exposition of 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV 


the Hanafl system, with reference to ikhtildf (differ¬ 
ence of opinion among the schools). 

(a) On ‘amd: the difference of opinion within, the 
Hanafl school already mentioned, regarding the part 
of the intention to kill in ‘amd is also found outside 
the Hanafl school; among the Shafts the view which 
does not demand the existence of the intention to kill 
has become predominant, and the evidence for the 
other views is sometimes interpreted as meaning a 
presumption of intention. Abu Yusuf and al-Shav- 
banl, in agreement with Malik, al-Shafifl and Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, assume ‘amd if the action is as a rule fatal; 
Abu yanifa, on the other hand, limits it to the use 
of a weapon or of a thing which can be used 
like a weapon to cut off limbs; among such he 
includes fire; deliberate killing, for example with a 
large unsharpened stone, or a big stick, which in 
the ordinary way would kill, or by drowning in water, 
which would be generally regarded as of sufficient 
depth to do so, is therefore considered by the former 
as ‘amd, but by Abu yanifa as shabah ‘amd, relying 
on a passage in the so-called first temple speech of 
Muhammad, which the champions of the other view 
naturally interpret otherwise, and this view was later 
considered the better by the yanafls. The qualifica¬ 
tion of the various actions generally differs sometimes 
considerably and the yanafls often make use of 
istilysdn, exercise of discretion. In the MalikI and 
Hanafl view no kaffara is to be performed for ‘amd; 
al-Shafi c i, on the other hand, demands it if the kifdf 
is not executed and both views are given on the 
authority of Ahmad b. Hanbal. 

(b) On khaf 3 : that khaf 3 is not a sin is more exactly 
explained to mean that it is neither permitted nor 
forbidden, but that this killing is rather fi‘l al-ghafil, 
“action of a thoughtless person”, and is to be judged 
in the same way as the act of a mentally defective 
person or of an animal. Except in the Hanafl madhhab, 
categories (d) and (e) [sub 5] are not distinguished 
from khaf which also was the earliest Hanafl view 
(ZDMG, lviii, 338) and kail bi-sabab has generally 
the same legal consequences as khaf'; we thus have 
three kinds of bail: ‘amd, shabah ‘amd and khaf 3 , of 
which shabah ‘amd is considered to be composed of 
‘amd and khaf 3 . 

(c) On shabah ‘amd: this category is also called 
‘amd khaf 3 , khaf 3 ‘amd or khaf 3 shabah ‘amd; in con¬ 
trast to it, ‘amd is also called ‘amd mafuf and khaf 3 
also khaf 3 mahd (pure ‘amd or khaf 3 ) : the application 
of bisd? is said to be permissible by al-Shafi ‘1 if the 
killer, for example, repeats the blow with an instru¬ 
ment not normally adapted for killing so frequently 
that the person attacked dies; the act is then con¬ 
sidered ‘amd; one of the two opinions handed down 
on the authority of Abu Yusuf and al-Shaybanl is to 
the same effect while the view that became predom¬ 
inant in the school was to the contrary. Malik allows 
ki$a$ in shabah ‘amd in general. 

(d) On katl bi-sabab: Malik, al-Shafi'i and Ahmad 
b. Hanbal demand kaffara in addition, if the placing 
of the cause of the death was illegal. 

(e) Different views also prevail as to the amount 
to be paid for the killing of an embryo. 

(f) On causing death through false wit¬ 
ness: if the false evidence was deliberately given, 
according to al-Shafi ‘1 and the better-known opinion 
of Malik, ki$d$ can be executed on the witnesses. 

Notes on the question of permission, request, 
compulsion and assistance in illegal killing. 

(a) If someone kills another by his request or with 
his permission there is neither £*'$«$ nor obligation 
to pay diya. 
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(b) No definite punishment is laid down for the case 
of a request to kill someone; such a request does 
not mean the exculpation of the slayer; only if the 
person requested is a minor or a slave claims may 
be made from the < dkila of the minor, or from the 
proprietor of the slave. 

(c) A forces B to kill C; then, according to Abu 
Hanifa, the kisdf is executed on A, according to 
Malik and Ahmad b. Hanbal on B; as to al-Shafi'i’s 
view, there is no doubt that A is liable to kisas; as 
regards B both possible views are transmitted, of 
which the one that ultimately became predominant in 
the school makes him also liable to kisdf. Malik 
further makes A also liable to kifdf if the compulsion 
comes from a person having authority, or from a 
master to a slave. 

(d) A holds B and C kills him while he is held; 
in this case Abu Hanifa and al-Shafi'I make C liable 
to kifdf and A to ta c sir, which is more definitely 
defined as imprisonment. According to Malik, both 
are to be regarded as culprits and therefore liable 
to kisdf if the holding was necessary to facilitate the 
slaying and B was not able to escape after being 
held. Ahmad b. Hanbal’s opinion is given in two 
versions; according to the one, kifdf is executed on 
C and A is punished with imprisonment for life, 
according to the second opinion, A and C are both 
liable to kisdf. 

ii. AS PUNISHMENT 

The punishment of death may be described quite 
generally as katl ; in the following account cases in 
which it is applied are given seriatim; in contrast to 
radim and j alb (cf. below) katl is also used in the 
narrower sense of execution with the sword. 

(x). In the cases of illegal killing described in 
detail above, the nearest relative of the dead man, 
who in this capacity is called wait al-dam, is entitled 
to kill the culprit in retribution if certain definite 
conditions are fulfilled. This punishment is called 
kifdf or kawad, names which also cover retribution 
exacted for wounds which are not fatal; for further 
information, see si5A$. 

(2) . There are special regulations regarding sor¬ 
cerers ( sdhir ), about whom there are also various 
traditions. Malik, al-Shafi'I and Ahmad b. Hanbal 
recognise sorcery (sifir) as an actual force. Abu 
Hanifa disputes this, but there is a consensus of 
opinion that it is forbidden to study it; it is even 
described as unbelief (kufr) almost as a general rule. 
Maik and Ahmad b. Hanbal say that the sorcerer is 
to be killed with the sword simply for studying, 
teaching and practising magic; al-Shafi'I limits this 
punishment to the case in which someone has been 
killed by sorcery ( i.e. he makes it a case for kifdf, 
which in practice is only justified by the confession 
(ikrdr) of the guilty person; while the punishment in 
Abu Hanifa, Malik and Ahmad b. Hanbal is regarded 
as badd ); two different, more lenient views are cred¬ 
ited to Abu Hanifa. Opinions differ on particular 
questions, such as whether the conversion of the 
sorcerer effects a remission of the punishment, 
whether a woman is to be punished equally with a 
man, how sorcerers of the A hi al-Kitdb are to be 
treated, how far soothsaying is to be considered 
sorcery. 

(3) . The punishment of death by stoning {radim) 
—in certain circumstances also by the sword (katl )— 
occurs as badd in certain cases of immorality; on 
this see zina’. 

(4) . Highway robbery ((so#' al-farik) may also in 
certain circumstances be punished with death. The 


authority for this is Hur’an V, 37 f. (from about 
the year 6 or 7, before the capture of Khaybar; 
Grimme puts the verse before the battle of Badr): 
“The punishment of those who fight against Allah and 
His prophet and create ruin upon the earth is that 
they shall be slain or crucified or have their hands 
and feet cut off on the opposite sides or be banished 
from the country. This is their humiliation in this 
world and in the next world they shall be severely 
punished—unless they repent before ye have them 
in your power .. . ”. It can be asserted with cer¬ 
tainty that this refers to the unbelievers, very prob¬ 
ably to the Jews; ruthless war is ordered to be waged 
on them and their repentance is the adoption of 
Islam. There are still traces of this interpretation in 
the commentaries. But in general this passage is 
connected with Muhammad’s attitude to certain 
murtadds which will be dealt with in section (5); this 
cannot be correct, if only because the procedure there 
practised does not entirely conform to these rules, so 
that they were forced to restore harmony in a differ¬ 
ent fashion. Those murtadds were considered as 
highway robbers, from the point of view of the later 
definition rightly and only in this way could a law for 
the punishment of highway robbers be found in the 
Kur'an. 

The more important laws of the Sharing are the 
following. Only such persons as are adults in full 
possession of their faculties and who are able to be 
dangerous to travellers are to be considered highway 
robbers. According to Abu Hanifa, highway robbery 
can only take place in the open country, according 
to Malik, al-Shafi'i and Ahmad b. Hanbal in the town 
also. Malik gives the Imam—and this is certainly 
the correct interpretation of the passage in the 
Kur’an, which is also found in the commentaries— 
absolute freedom in the choice of punishment, even in 
the contingency of a cumulative application, what¬ 
ever form the robbery may have taken; but if the 
person concerned has killed someone (in this connec¬ 
tion killing implies a murder to which kifdf might be 
applied), he must at least be executed with the sword 
The three other Imams grade the punishment to fit 
the different forms of robbery on the highway; 
according to Abu Hanifa, the criminal is put to death 
if he has caused the death of his victim; if he has 
also robbed him (and in such a way, it must always 
be understood, that the badd for theft can be carried 
out; see sarik), he may be further punished by cut¬ 
ting off his hands and feet on alternate sides and with 
crucifixion (salb) which in that case takes the place 
of killing with the sword; if he has only committed 
a robbery, we have only the cutting off of hands and 
feet on alternate sides; according to al-Shafi'I and 
Aljmad b. Hanbal, he is killed, if he has killed his 
victim; if he has also committed a robbery, he is 
crucified after being put to death; if he has only com¬ 
mitted a murder, he is punished by cutting off his 
hands and feet on alternate sides; if he has only made 
the neighbourhood unsafe, then, according to Abu 
Hanifa, al-Shafi'I and Ahmad b. Hanbal, he is put 
in prison; whether this must be done in another place 
is a debated point. In Abu Hanifa and Malik (also 
in some Shafi'is, but their view is rejected by the 
school) crucifixion consists in the criminal being tied 
alive to a cross or a tree and his body ripped up 
with a spear so that he dies, and this is certainly 
the more original form; according to al-Shafi'I and 
Ahmad b. Hanbal, he is first killed with a sword and 
then his corpse is ignominiously exposed on a tree 
or cross. All these punishments are badd and a right 
of Allah; therefore any renunciation by the wait al- 
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dam of the ktfas is of no avail even though it is he 
who has the right to carry out the katl. If the criminal 
repents before he falls into the hands of the author¬ 
ities (what exactly is meant by repentance is disputed) 
these hadd punishments are dropped; but claims by in¬ 
dividuals to /etjasetc.can still be enforced against him. 

(5). The murtadd, that is the renegade from Islam, 
is liable to the death-penalty if his apostasy is proved. 
If we leave out the passages dealing with the mund- 
fiks [q.v.] who are separately dealt with—their exe¬ 
cution is, however, described under certain conditions 
in IJur’an, IV, 91—there is no such law in the 
Kur’an referring specially to the murtadd, although 
XVI, 108 (third Meccan period), II, 214 (of the year 
2), III, 80-4 (Medina; placed by Grimme shortly 
before or after the battle of Ubud), 102 (soon after the 
battle of Ubud), IV, 136 (of the same period) threaten 
the eternal punishment of hell for all those who 
apostasise from Islam and do not repent, as well as for 
all unbelievers, and in III, 95 f., 142, and IX, 67, 
a warning against apostasy is uttered. Among the 
traditions we find in various forms the story that 
Muhammad, contrary to the rules of the Sharing. 
cruelly mutilated and killed some murtadds, who had 
killed one or more of his herdsmen and driven away 
the camels, but the tradition is probably correct just 
for this reason. This contradiction was felt and an 
endeavour was made in the hadiths to justify the 
cruelty of the punishment, and even the text was 
altered. Of ‘All also a cruel act, of another kind, 
however, is recorded in a similar case, but Ibn ‘Abbas 
is said to have protested against it. Two murtadds, 
each of whom had killed a Muslim, were executed 
by Muhammad’s orders after the capture of Mecca; 
a third man, against whom there was nothing but his 
apostasy, was also placed on the list of the proscribed; 
his foster-brother ‘Uthman, however, obtained 
security ( aman) for him although Muhammad would 
gladly have seen someone kill him before immunity 
was granted; he later became a Muslim again. There 
is also a saying of Muhammad’s: “Slay anyone who 
changes his religion” or “He who secedes from you 
shall die”, and others similar, e.g. that the blood 
of a Muslim could only be shed for apostasy, zind 
and katl ( amd; there is also a story that Mu'adh b. 
Djabal killed a murtadd because Allah and His 
Prophet had so ordained; Muhammad is also said to 
have ordered that conversion should first of all be 
attempted and a period of three days allowed for this; 
but all this can hardly be genuine. There are also the 
traditions regarding the Ahl al-Ridda [see ridda] who 
refused the zakdt and were treated as apostates by 
Abu Bakr. The tradition “He who is a good Muslim 
will not be punished for his sins from the pagan 
period, but he who is a bad Muslim will have them 
counted against him” does not refer to the murtadd, 
as it is usually said to do. 

The punishment of death laid down by the Sharing 
for the murtadd is sometimes described as hadd, 
sometimes not; in the latter view he is simply killed 
as an unbeliever (kafir) and the punishment need not 
be carried out in every individual case. Only an adult 
in full possession of his faculties and not acting under 
compulsion can become an apostate from Islam; 
opinions are divided regarding a man who apostasises 
while intoxicated or a minor (on the verge of his ma¬ 
jority) capable of discernment (murahik, mumayyiz). 
There is also difference of opinion regarding the 
attempt at conversion and the granting of a period, 
usually fixed at three days, for reflection. If the 
murtadd does not repent, he is to be beheaded with 
the sword; torture and cruel methods of execution are 


forbidden. According to al-Shafi‘i, his punishment is 
left to his owner, if he is a slave. Abu Hanlfa and 
his school limit the punishment of death to male 
apostates and the consensus of opinion excludes the 
minor; a woman (and also a minor) is imprisoned and 
beaten every three days till she repents; according to 
Abu Hanlfa (contrary to Abu Yusuf and al-Shaybani) 
she may also be made a slave and this is recognised as 
right by the school. Anyone who puts to death a 
murtadd of whatever kind without powers granted by 
the authority, is generally liable not to £*jds, but only 
to ta c zir. The same rules generally hold for repeated 
apostasy. 

Similar to the punishment of the murtadd is that 
of the zindik, i.e. anyone who, professing to be a 
Muslim, is really an unbeliever or anyone who belongs 
to no religion (cf. Massignon, Al-Hallddj, i, 186 ff.). 
The conversion of a non-Muslim to another non- 
Muslim religion is similarly dealt with, although such 
a one is not called murtadd. He can only escape 
punishment by adopting Islam; on the whole of this 
cf. Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, ii, 215 f., 
Eng. tr. ii, 199 ff. 

How exactly one becomes an unbeliever and there¬ 
fore a murtadd is disputed in particulars, especially 
the question how far this is the case with irreverent 
utterances regarding Allah or one of His prophets; 
there are various special enactments regarding the 
latter, which threaten the death penalty to non- 
Muslims and in part allow a Muslim no remission of 
punishment if he recalls the words. 

For further information, see murtadd. 

(6) . There is no law in the Qur’an for dealing with 
a man who omits the ?aldt (ritual prayer) (tarik 
al-saldt), where its performance is, on the other 
hand, often strictly enjoined, and not a single unequiv¬ 
ocal hadith on the subject can be found—quite apart 
from any question of genuineness. The Sharia lays 
down the law as follows. Anyone who does not per¬ 
form the ?aldt, as in duty bound, without denying its 
obligatoriness (anyone who does this is murtadd) and 
has no—even invalid—excuse for this, then according 
to Malik, al-Shafi‘i and the more popular of the two 
views credited to Ahmad b. Hanbal, if he does not 
atone, i.e. makes good his omission and says he 
will never commit the fault again, he is to be executed 
with the sword. This punishment is also sometimes 
described as hadd. According to Abu Hanlfa, the 
culprit is imprisoned till he again performs the faldt. 
In all these views he is considered a Muslim, while 
the other view attributed to Ahmad b. Hanbal deals 
with him entirely as an unbeliever, i.e. a murtadd', 
but these regulations are modelled on those for 
apostasy (cf. the remarks on the Ahl al-Ridda above). 

There are two more cases in which the suppression 
(kital) of the enemies of orthodox Islam is prescribed; 
killing, of course, plays the main part and therefore 
we must discuss this aspect of the process here. 

(7) . Firstly, the fighting of the bughat is prescribed. 
It is said in Xur 5 an, XLIX, 9 (late Medinan period): 
“If two parties of the believers contend with one 
another, make peace between them; but if one 
oppresses the other (baghat —from which bughat is the 
plural of the active participle), fight against the party 
which oppresses until they again obey Allah’s com¬ 
mand; and if they do this, make peace between them 
with equity and act with justice” (this refers to a 
quarrel among the An$ar). Oppression is often for¬ 
bidden and disapproved of elsewhere. But Muham¬ 
mad at any rate did not know the later conception of 
bughat, although its development begins at a point 
closely connected with this. Some traditions on the 
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bughat are in agreement with the legal enactments. 

The Shari c a understands by bughat sectarian- 
minded Muslims who reject the authority of the 
Imim, are able-bodied, so that they might offer 
resistance, and justify their attitude, although 
erroneously, with their dogmatic conviction (they are 
to be distinguished from highway robbers, for exam¬ 
ple—individual bughdi, who are guilty of breaches of 
the law are punished like them—on the one hand, and 
unbelievers on the other). If they do not attack the 
orthodox community, they need not be attacked; 
otherwise their suppression is a duty of the Imam (the 
head of the Islamic community) and a fard al-kifaya 
for the Muslims (see farp]. This punishment is also 
sometimes called ftadd. In general, the rule is that only 
participants in the actual battle can be killed during 
the fighting. Fugitives, wounded, those who surrender 
and prisoners, as well as women and children, cannot 
be put to death. According to Abu Hanlfa, the Imam 
may kill a prisoner if he knows that he would again 
join the bughat if spared; according to him, a cap¬ 
tured slave who has been fighting by the side of his 
master can also be killed. 

(8) . Regarding Djihdd [?.«.], there are also tradi¬ 
tions regarding the following regulations. If the 
unbelievers with whom war is being waged are not 
among those from whom the djizya can be taken— 
and who exactly those are is a matter in dispute—the 
men are killed, if they do not adopt Islam and the 
women and children enslaved. If, on the other hand, 
they refuse Islam and will not pay the djizya, they 
are to be fought. All able-bodied men can be killed 
so long as they are not taken prisoners; men incapable 
of bearing arms, as well as women and children, 
cannot in general be so dealt with unless they take 
part in the fighting or assist in it some way; they 
are to be taken prisoners and enslaved. The free, 
able-bodied prisoners may be (a) executed with the 
sword if they will not now adopt Islam; (6) made 
slaves; (e) exchanged for Muslim prisoners; (d) ran¬ 
somed; or (e) set free without a ransom being paid 
(in all these cases by the Imam). Anyone who kills 
a prisoner without authority is only punished with 
ta'zir. 

Every unbeliever who does not pay the djizya or 
does not belong to a people which has a treaty with 
the Muslim community or is not a musta'min [see 
gi$A$] is halal al-dam (to be killed with impunity) 
and may at any time be killed by any Muslim without 
his being liable to ki?df or to pay any diya or per¬ 
form kaffdra. This enactment is only the natural con¬ 
sequence of the tjjihad law and Mubammad himself 
not infrequently made use of it. 

(9) . The views of the Shi'is on all the points dealt 
with above agree almost entirely with one or other 
of the Sunni views. 

(10) . The infliction and execution of the death 
penalty was in practice very often in strong contra¬ 
diction to the regulations laid down in the Sharing 
[see 'adhAb ; Snouck Hurgronje, Verspreide Geschrif- 
ten, ii, 200, etc.]. The historians afford many ex¬ 
amples for the actual practice and so do accounts of 
European travellers; on the conditions in the empire 
of the caliphs in the 4th/ioth century, see Mez, Die 
Renaissance des Isldms, 347 ff., also Massignon, 
Al-Hallddj, i, especially 220 ff., 292 ff.; on those 
in Egypt in the first half of the 19th century see 
Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, 
end of the chapter on Religion and Law, on those in 
Persia in the same period see Polak, Persien, i, 
328 f.; on those in the Ottoman empire of the 18th 
century see Mouradgea d’Ohsson, Tableau Glntrat 


ie I’Empire Ottoman, esp. vi (1824), 244 ft.; for 
Turkey the Ifanunnames [?.«.] are also useful (cf. 
Mitteilungen zur osmanischen Geschichte, i, 13 ff.); 
among the published sources quoted there are of 
special importance: Digeon, ii, 245, 262; v. Hammer, 
Staatsverfassung, i, 125, 133, 143-50; TOEM, iii 
(1328), Appendix i, 27 f., ii, 1-4, 7, 9; MTM, i/2, 
341 f.) and from the Ifanunname itself (edited there; 
19-21, 32-4). 
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1939; Mensing, De bepaalde straffen in het Han- 
balitische Recht, Leiden 1936; Anderson, Homicide 
in Islamic law, in BSOAS, xiii/4 (1951), 811-28; 
Graf, Probleme der Todesstrafe im Islam, in Z. f. 
vergl. Rechtswiss., lix (1957), 83-122; A. Turki, 
Situation du "tributaire" qui insulte I’lslam, in 
Stud. 1 st., xxx (1969), 39-71; J. Schacht, An 
introduction to Islamic law, Oxford 1964, ch. xxiv; 
R. Brunschvig, Justice religieuse et justice laique 
dans la Tunisie des Deys et des Beys, in Stud. Isi., 
xxiii (1965), 27-70. (J. Schacht) 

SATURN ( kifrdn, ka(irdn) is 1. tar obtained by 
dry distillation [tas'id “vaporisation”) of organic 
substances; 2. the residuum left after the distillation 
of tar, i.e., liquid pitch; 3. cedar-oil (in Dioscorides 
xeSta, Ac. kadriya) extracted from cedarwood. The 
substance is obtained from several kinds of coniferous 
trees, especially the Cedrus Libani (Ar. shadjar al- 
shatbin), but also from the Oxycedrus L. and various 
kinds of cypresses. The substance was already widely 
used in antiquity for many technical and therapeutic 
purposes and was not unknown in ancient Arabia: 
scabby animals were smeared with kaftan (see the 
references in M. Ullmann, Die Medizin im Islam, 
1970, 217). On the mention of bafirdn in Kur’an, 
XIV, 50, see A. Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary of 
the Qur'an, 241 ff. Kaftan smells strongly; as a 
medicine, it is hot and dry in the third degree; 
applied to the skin it kills lice and ticks, and is 
beneficial against scratches, itching, elephantiasis 
and dropsy. It is also of value against the sting of 
venomous serpents and promotes the growth of flesh 
in ulcers. 

Bibliography. al-Malfdldt al-sab ' min kitdb 
Diydskurldiis (La ‘Materia medica' de Dioscdrides, 
ed. Dubler and Ter 4 s, ii), 30, 80, 237; al-Kindl, 
Aqrdbddhin. The medical formulary ..., transl. 
M. Levey, 2966, 316 (no. 234); idem, K. Kimiyd ’ 
al- c ifr wa-'l-tasiddt, ed. K. Garbers, Leipzig 1948, 
305-8; al-RazT, al-tjawi, xxi/i, Hyderabad 1388, 
97-99, 276; Ibn SIna, Kdnun (Bulak ed.), i, 419 f.; 
Ibn SIna, Urdjuza fi ’l-fibb. Polme de la mide- 
cine ..., par Jahier et Noureddine, Paris 1956, 
vv. 930, 1055; W. Schmucker, Die pflanzliche und 
mineralische Materia medica im Firdaus al-hikma 
des e Ali ibn Sahl Rabban af-Tabari, Diss. phil. Bonn 
19691 350 f. (no. 582); G. Kircher, Die “einfachen 
Heilmittel” aus dem “Handbuch der Chirurgie” des 
Ibnal-Quff, Diss. phil., Bonn 1967, 306-8 (no. 206); 
Ibn Hubal, K. al-Mukhtardt, Hyderabad 1362, 
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ii, 172; Maimonides, Shark astnd : al-^ukkdr, ed. 
Meyerhof, Cairo 1940, no. 341; Moshe ben Maimon 
(Maimonides), Lexicography of drugs, ed. S. Munt- 
ner, Jerusalem 1969, 96; Anonymus [Abu 'l-'Abbas 
Ibn al-Rumiyya], Ms. Istanbul, Nuruosmaniye 
3589, fol. 89b; Suwavdl, K. al-Simdi fi asmd ’ al- 
nabat, Ms. Paris 3004, fols. 239a, 274b-275a; Ibn 
al-Baytar, Didmi c . Bulak 1291, iii, 60-2 = Leclerc 
no. 1317, and iv, 25 = Leclerc no. 1812; Ibn al- 
Baytar, Tafsir Kitab Diskuridiis, Ms. Mecca, 
Maktabat al-Haram, 36(5) Tibb, fol. 5a; Dawud 
al-Antakl, Tadhkira, Cairo 1371, i, 211, 261; 
Tufifat al-ahbdb . .., ed. Renaud and Colin, Paris 
1934, nos. 352, 442; A. Ch. Achundow, Die pharma- 
kologischen Grundsdtze des Abu Mansur Muwaffak 
bin Ali Harawi (Kobert’s “Historische Studien ... 
Dorpat”, iii, Halle 1893), 242; El Libro Agregd de 
Serapion, ed. G. Ineichen, ii, Venice-Rome 1966, 
350; I. Low, Die Flora der Juden, iii, 1924, 30 f.; 
E. Wiedemann, Aufsdlze zur arabischen Wissen- 
schaftsgeschichte, ed. W. Fischer, Hildesheim- 
New York 1970, ii, 139, 237, 294, 313, 375, 377. 

(A. Dietrich) 

&ATRAN, a Persian poet. The recorded details 
of his life are meagre. c Awfi gives his full name as 
Hakim Sharaf al-Zaman Katran al- c Adudi al-Tabrizi. 
Hidayat refers to him as Hakim Katran Abu Mansur 
al-Djabali al- c Adudi. His father’s name, according 
to Dawlatshah, was Mansur, but this is not sup¬ 
ported by any earlier authority. That he was born in 
Shadi-abad, near Tabriz, seems certain from one of 
his verses. Therefore, the nisbas Tirmidhi, Diabali. 
Djili, Urmawi, ‘Adjali, etc., given by different 
sources, must be false. The epithet ‘Adudi, despite 
Hidayat and others, is not derived from the Buwayhid 
c A<Jud al-Dawla. 'Adud al-Dawla’s death occurred 
in 372/983, but judging from the reference made in 
one of his kasidas to the return of his patron, Fadlun, 
to Tabriz in 481/1088, our poet lived at least until 
that year. (Accordingly, the date 465/1072 given for 
his death by Hidayat and others is wrong). NafisI 
suspects that 'Adudi is a corruption of Azdl (p. 473). 
If so, it could well be related to the name of the 
Arab tribe of which the Wahsudanids (see below) 
were descendants. Katran’s patronage came chiefly 
from: a) the Shaddadid amirs of Gandja, especially 
Abu ’ 1 -Hasan 'All b. Musa Lashkari, and Fadlun b. 
Abi ’ 1 -Suvar. These two, particularly the latter, were 
so generous to Katran that he is said to have fled 
from the excessive bounty of Fadlun (Djaml, Salamdn 
u Absal ; KhakanI, Diwan) ; b) the Wahsudanid or 
RawwJdid amirs of Adharbaydjan, descendants of 
Rawwad b. Muthanna ’ 1 -AzdI, especially Abu Mansur 
Wahsudan b. Muhammad and his son Abu Nasr 
Mamlan. 

Katran was the first Adharbaydjanl poet to write 
in the Persian of Khurasan (i.e. Dari). Nasir-i Khus- 
raw met him in Tabriz in 438/1046, and remarked 
that “He wrote good poetry, but did not know Per¬ 
sian well. He came to me bringing the dtwdns of 
Mundjlk and Daklkl, which he read with me, ques¬ 
tioning me about every passage in which he found 
difficulty . . .” (Safar-nama, Berlin 1341, 8). 

Katran’s difficulty in Persian apparently led him 
to write a Persian lexicon, which according to Uadjdjl 
Khalifa was entitled Tafdsir fi lughal al-Furs ( Kashf 
al-^unun, i, Istanbul 1941, 296). Katran’s contem¬ 
porary, AsadI Tusl, referred to this book in the pref¬ 
ace to his own lexicon, Lughat-i Furs (ed. ‘A. Ikbal, 
Tehran 1319). However, the book has not been pre¬ 
served. The mathnawi called Kaws-ndma, dedicated 
to Amir Muhammad b. KumSdj, attributed to Katran 


by Dawlatshah and later sources, is not his (§afS, 
421-3). Katran’s poems have long been taken for 
Rudakl’s (d. 329/941), mainly because of the similarity 
of names of the Samanid Na$r b. Ahmad (Rudakl’s 
patron), and Abu Na$r Mamlan. Even in his now 
published Diwan, consisting of over 8,000 bayts, 
there are 951 bayts from Rudaki (NafisI, 473). 
Katran ranks among the greatest poets of 5th/nth 
century Iran. He displays in his poetry an astonishing 
fluency and euphony of language—although his 
excessive use of rhetorical artifices contrasts with the 
simplicity of his predecessors and enables a connois¬ 
seur of Persian poetry particularly to distinguish his 
work from that of RudakI. 

Bibliography. Katran, Diwan, ed. M. Nakh- 
djavanl, Tabriz 1333; Rida-Kull Khan Hidayat, 
Madfma c al-Fusaha ed. M. Mujaffa, Tehran 1339; 
S. NafisI, Muhif-i Zindagi va Ahwdl va Ashfar-i 
Rudaki, Tehran 1341; Dh. Safa, Tdrikh-i adabiyydl 
dar Iran, ii, Tehran 1339; E. G. Browne, LHP, ii; 
A. Ate?, Katran, in lA. (I. Dehghan) 

KATSINA (Katsena, Kashna, Kashina, Casena), 
a name applied to several Nigerian locali¬ 
ties, the earliest of which had its ancestry with the 
“Hausa [^.».] bakwai”. Two more Katsinas emerge 
with Leo Africanus (ca. 1513): “Casena”, a rather 
poor country, and “Guangara” (Wangara), identified 
with Katsina-Laka (N.W. of Zaria) and associated 
with Muslim learning. Katsina attracted the cele¬ 
brated '■dlim, al-Maghlll (d. 910/1504), who taught 
Kurban and fikh: Muhammad al-Tazakhti (known as 
Ayda-Ahmad, d. 935-6/1529); and Makhluf.. ■ al- 
Bilball al-Marrakushl (d. 939-40/1533). 

The coming of the Wangara (especially under Mu¬ 
hammad al-Korau, d. 948-9/1541-2?) signalled a 
shift in succession (matrilineal to patrilineal), leader¬ 
ship (Wangara Muslims displace Durbawa pagans), in 
religion and in ethnic composition. Birnin-Katsina 
(the walls of which date from 976/1568) was distin¬ 
guished for its tobacco and leather; it contained over 
100 principal quarters (each of which generated its 
own peculiar artisan and ethnic quality), a circuit of 
about eight miles, stretching to nearly 14 miles 
(1853), and a metropolitan population of 300,000. 

Katsina waxed and waned within the shadow of 
stronger powers (Mali, Songhay, Bornu, Sokoto), 
achieving its pinnacle of power in the 17th and 18th 
centuries. Here, in Barth’s phrase, . . that state 
of civilisation which had been called forth by contact 
with . . . Arabs seems to have reached its highest 
degree . . . the Hausa language . .. attained the 
greatest richness of form and the most refined pro¬ 
nunciation, and the manners of Katsena were distin¬ 
guished by superior politeness from those of the other 
towns of Hausa”. During this “golden age”, Katsina 
emerged as the entrepdt of Hausaland and gave birth 
to some of the most renowned scholars of Sudani 
Islam: Shaykh al-Shuyukh al-Bakri of Yandoto ( ca. 
1009/1600); the poet Muhammad al-KashinawI (Ibn 
al-Sabbagh, Hausa: Dan Marina, d. 1065-6/1655); the 
jurist Abu c Abd Allah . .. al-Bamawi (Hausa: Dan 
Masanih, d. 1078/1667); the numerologist and 
astrologer (who entered the learned circle of the 
Egyptian historian c Abd al-Rabman al-Jabartl) al- 
Hajj Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Fulanl al- 
Kashinaw! (d. 1154/1741); the astronomer, mathe¬ 
matician and astrologer Muhammad b. Muhammad 
al-KashnawI (ca. 1 145/1732); and al-Jahir b. Ibrahim 
al-Fallatl, who wrote a scholarly treatise on the 
treatment of haemorrhoids (d. 11907/1776?), and 
seems to have emanated from the long line of scholars 
in the Yandoto tradition of al-Bakri. 
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With the rise of Sokoto and the submission of 
Katsina (1807), the ruling lineage sought refuge in a 
new city, Katsina-Maradi (Niger Republic). The 
abandoned city, which became an imarat in Sokoto’s 
gift, underwent a rapid decline. The British admin¬ 
istration (from 1906) encouraged an economy of 
groundnuts and cotton. The scholarly tradition of 
Katsina, though but a shadow of its former brilliance, 
gained fresh impetus with the establishment of 
Katsina Training College (1921), and through its walls 
passed two of Nigeria’s most famous sons, Sir Ahmadu 
Bello and Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balewa. 

Bibliography. Ahmad Baba, Nayl al-ibtihadi 
bi-tafriz al-dibadf (cf. versions in A. D. H. Bivar 
and M. Hiskett, The Arabic Literature of Nigeria 
in 1804-. A provisional account, in BSOAS, xxv, 
1 (1962), 104-48); Muhammad Bello, Infant al- 
maysur, ed. C. E. J. Whitting, London 1951. For 
further reading consult Hiskett and Bivar. 

(J. R. Willis) 

kattAn, Arabic word denoting both flax and 
linen. 

The Arabs already knew and esteemed linen fabrics 
in pre-Islamic times. In this early period these were 
usually called ttubafi, i.e. Coptic stuff, since they 
were imported from Egypt. Until the later Middle 
Ages Egypt remained famous for its flax and its linen 
fabrics. The Geniza documents, which mainly date 
from the 5th/nth century, contain copious documen¬ 
tation on the flax trade. From these documents it 
appears that flax was mainly grown in Upper Egypt. 
There were many kinds of flax: S. D. Goitein has 
found no less than 22 varieties, mostly called after 
particular localities, mentioned in Geniza documents. 
Consequently, the prices of flax varied a great deal. 
In Fatimid times the province of Fayyum was an 
important centre of flax-growing and BO?ir Kuridis 
was a large market for this commodity. In this period 
Egypt exported great quantities of flax to Tunisia and 
Sicily and even to southwestern Persia. 

The Muslims inherited from the Byzantines a 
flourishing linen industry, which was located in Lower 
Egypt. The most important centres were Tinnls, 
Damietta, Dablk and Shata, but linen was also 
manufactured in many small towns and villages sur¬ 
rounding these places. In all these towns, Coptic 
weavers produced white and coloured linen, ftasab and 
sharb, two kinds of very fine linen, and dihk, brocaded 
linen; Arab writers also mention gold-embroidered 
linen. The fabrics, and garments made from them, 
were exported both to Muslim and to non-Muslim 
countries. The Egyptian linen industry began to 
decline in the first half of the 7th/i3th century, when 
the factories of Tinnls, Damietta and Dablk were 
closed; their decline was probably the consequence of 
the increasing import of European textiles. 

Another region which produced flax and had a 
linen industry was the Persian province of Fars. 
There the towns SInIz, Kazarun and Tawwadj had in 
the 4th/ioth and 5th/nth centuries linen factories 
which were famous for their products. ShlrSz, Dian- 
naba and the small towns of Darlz and Furdj ex¬ 
ported linen fabrics to other provinces of Persia. 

In Egypt linen was the staple textile for many 
centuries, as is borne out by hundreds of inventories 
of trousseaux found in the Cairo Geniza. During the 
flourishing period of the Egyptian linen industry its 
products were used not only for making garments, 
but also as table-cloths, for tents and even for the 
covering of the Ka'ba. 

Bibliography. R. B. Serjeant, Materials for a 
history of Islamic textiles up to the Mongol conquest. 


Beirut 1972 (originally in Ars Islamica, ix-xvi 
[1942-51]), index; S. D. Goitein, A Mediterranean 
Society, i, Berkeley and Los Angeles 1967, 224 ff.; 
H. Zayyat, Les habits de lin fin chet les A robes (in 
Arabic), in Machriq, xli (1947), 137 ff.; E. Ashtor, 
Histoire des prix et des salaires dans VOrient midil- 
val, Paris 1969, 142, 340. (E. Ashtor) 

al- kattAn!, the name of an important and 
celebrated family of Fas, belonging to the 
Sharifian branch of the Idrisids [?.v.]. The Kat- 
tSniyyun are descended in effect from Muhammad, 
the son of Idris II, the one who shared out his king¬ 
dom amongst his brothers. They accordingly held 
power in Fas until they had to flee, but returned in 
the ioth/i6th century. Their family house was 
situated in a quarter named after a certain Ibn Saw- 
wal, and fronted a steeply-sloping street; for this 
reason, one of their first biographers, Muhammad al- 
Talib Ibn al-Hadjdj (d. 1273/1857), who was a fiafi in 
MarrSkush and in Fas, gave to his work on them the 
title Nagm al-durr wa 'l la’-ali fi shurafa ’ c akabat Ibn 
Sawwal. 

Morocco owes to this family a remarkable succes¬ 
sion of scholars, jurists and literary men, the latter 
mainly distinguished in the biographical field. Above 
all, the family attained its greatest fame at the end 
of the last century and the beginning of this one, not 
only through the intellectual and moral qualities of 
its members, but also, after 1890, through the in¬ 
fluence which it exercised in the region of Fas, in 
Meknfes and in other large towns of Morocco as the 
founder of a religious order. 

Amongst the best-known members of the family 
one may mention: 

‘Umar b. Tahir al-Kattani (d. 1309/1891-2), author 
of a work on the families of Fas converted to Islam. 

AbQ ‘Abd Allah Dja‘far b. Idris al-Kattani (1240- 
1323/1824-1905), known both as a scholar and also 
for his disinterested conduct, author of numerous 
works on his family. 

Muhammad b. Dja'far, son of the preceding, b. 
at Fas 1275/1858-9. Drawn to the east, he went to 
live in Medina ca. 1910 after having twice made the 
Pilgrimage; he then returned to his native town in 
1926 and died there ca. 1927. He threw special light 
on his family by his Salwat al-anfds wa-muhadathat 
al-akyas bi-man uhbira min al- c ulamd } wa ’l-sulahd ’ 
bi-Fds. This work, a model of its kind, is a far- 
reaching survey of the shurafa *, fukaha*, ‘ ulamcB, 
teachers and holy men of the city of Fas. It is at 
the same time a treatise on the cult of saints and a 
source of prime importance for the religious history 
of Fas, its development, its topography and its topo- 
nomy. 

The last of the great and well-known Kattanls, who 
had to shoulder the responsibilities of head of the 
family during the years in which Morocco came to 
independence, is the Shaykh Abu’l-As‘ad Muhammad 
‘Abd al-Hayy. Like his predecessors, he was an 
erudite scholar and the possessor of a fine library. 
He had travelled in the east and studied there. He 
wrote a great number of books and articles, amongst 
which may be mentioned a family history al-Mapahir 
al-samiya fi ’l-nisba al-sharifa al-kattdniyya and a 
Fihris al-faharis, published in 2 vols. at Fas in 
1346/1927-8. He was Keeper of the Library of the 
Karawiyyln before the Protectorate, and he took part 
in compiling the first catalogue of the books scattered 
about the various places of this ancient university 
when an inventory was decided upon in 1915. How¬ 
ever, Muhammad ‘Abd al-Hayy not only kept up his 
noble family tradition of Islamic scholarship, but he 
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also retained with them, as an Idrlsid sharif, a violent 
hatred of the reigning 'Alawi dynasty. He was im¬ 
prudent enough to become involved with el-Glaoui in 
the plot which in August 1953 ended in the deposition 
and temporary exile of Sidi Muhammad. When the 
latter returned to power and Morocco received its 
independence, Muhammad 'Abd al-Hayy had to go 
into exile in France, where he died on 28 September 
1962 at the age of 77. 

Bibliography. M. G. Salmon, Les Chorfa 
idrisides de Fes, in AM, iii (1904), 446-8; Catalogue 
des livres arabes de la bibliothique de la Mosquee 
d’El-Qarouiyine d Fes, Fas 1918, 4, 11; E. L6vi- 
Proven^al, Les manuscrits arabes de Rabat, Paris 

1921, 143; idem, Les historiens des Chorfa, Paris 

1922, 377 ff.; Introd. d la connaissance du Maroc, 
Casablanca 1942, 236-8, 240; R. Le Tourneau, FIs 
avant le protectorat, Casablanca 1949, index; G. 
Drague, Esquisse d'histoire religieuse du Maroc, 
Cahiers de I’Afrique et de I'Asie, ii, Index, 308; 
Annuaire de I’Afrique du Nord, i, Paris 1962, 303. 

(A. Faure) 

KAVAKLI. [see cjakmak, mustafa fevzI], 
KAWAH transliteration according to the El 
rules of the name of a person who is supposed to 
have played an important rdle in the Iranian epic, 
in Persian Kaveh< Kavagh, in Arabic Kawah, Kawi, 
Kabi. This person was a blacksmith who, after having 
had his son put to death by the tyrant Zohak (in 
Arabic, al-Dahhak; see zuhak), raised the popula¬ 
tion of Isfahan against the usurper, taking as a ban¬ 
ner his leather apron, which as the drafsh-i Kdwiydn 
became the Iranian national flag. Having thus brought 
about the fall of Zohak, he set up Faridun [q.v.] on 
the throne and was himself nominated commander of 
the army and then governor of Isfahan. Christensen 
has shown that in the expression denoting this flag, 
Kdwiydn, is connected not with Kaveh but with kavi 
“king, prince” [see kayanids] and that the legend 
is of late, Sasanid origin. 

Whatever the truth, the Arabic historians fre¬ 
quently reproduced the legend, especially as the 
drafsh-i Kdwiydn is associated with a glorious episode 
in the history of Islam. The tale goes that the emblem 
of the Iranian rulers fell into the Muslims’ hands at 
the celebrated battle of al-Kadisiyya [g.v.], although 
an author like Mas'udi, who calls the blacksmith 
here Kabi, has the honesty to cite equally the cap¬ 
ture of al-Mada’in or even of Nihawand [qq.v.] ( Tan- 
bih, ed. Sawi, 76). 

The drafsh-i Kdwiydn involved here cannot have 
been the blacksmith’s apron, which must have be¬ 
come worn out in the course of the centuries, but 
a flag which is described by the historians differently. 
According to al-Tabari, i, 2175, it was 12 cubits 
long and 8 wide and made out of panther skins, and 
Mas'udi, Murudi, iv, 224 = § 1556, cf. Bal'ami- 
Zotenberg, iii, 395, adds that it was encrusted with 
precious stones and mounted on poles fitted one into 
the other; al-Kh w arazmI, Mafatih, 115, says that it 
was made from a bear or lion skin, and al-Makdisi, 
Bad?, v, 184, from that of a kid or lion, and later, 
from brocade and gold; and Ibn Khaldun, Mukaddi- 
ma, ed. Quatremire, iii, 135, tr. Rosenthal, iii, 
168-9, adds that a talismanic device of numbers 
was woven on the flag. 

There emerges from these few references that no 
author had been able actually to see the flag, for 
the simple reason that it had long before ceased to 
exist. According to one tradition—to be regarded 
with caution—it was pirar b. al-Khattab [q.v., and 
add the capture of the drafsh] who got hold of the 


flag and who received in return for it 30,000 [dinars], 
when it was in fact considered to be worth 200,000 
(Murudi, loc. cit.) or 2,000,000 (Tanbih, loc. cit.); 
Sa'd b. Abl Wakkas then sent it to 'Umar b. al- 
Khattab, who had it cut up into pieces and divided 
amongst the Muslims (al-Tha'alibl, Ilistoire des rois 
de Perse, ed. and tr. Zotenberg, Paris 1900, 38 f.). 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
in the article, there is a description of the flag 
in A. Christensen, Sasanides, 502-4; see also 
idem, Kayanides, index; Carra de Vaux, Le livre 
de I’avertissement, 123-5; Tabari-Zotenberg, i, 
117 ff.; Djahiz, Tarbi c , 77 and index. (Ed.) 
al-KAWAKIBI, ‘abd al-raijman b. ahmad b. 
mas'ud, a pioneer in the theory of Panarab- 
ism, was born in (?) 1849 into a family of notables 
long settled in Aleppo, and died in Cairo in 1902. 
Orphaned at an early age, he was brought up by an 
aunt in Antioch, where he became a pupil of his 
mother’s maternal uncle, said to have been some¬ 
time tutor to Prince 'Abbas Hi]ml (1874-1944) 
(q.v.']. He also attended al-madrasa al-kawakibiyya 
in Aleppo. He perfected Turkish and Persian as well 
as Arabic, and acquired some knowledge of secular 
subjects but not of a European language. He led an 
active literary and political life, editing the official 
Aleppo paper Furdt in its Arabic and Turkish sections 
from 1875-1880 (?). In collaboration with Hashim al- 
'Attar, he brought out in 1878 the first private Arabic 
weekly in Aleppo, al-Shahbd J . which lasted for only 
15 issues. This, as well as a second paper, al-IHidal, 
were closed by order of the wall in 1879. He was 
involved in the municipality and in other commercial 
and political ventures, particularly in the R6gie des 
Tabacs. After quarrelling with the wall, he was tried 
and found guilty, but appealed in Beirut and was 
acquitted. His property was confiscated, however, 
and he was forced to emigrate to Cairo in 1898 or 
1899. From Egypt he toured various Muslim countries 
and went as far as Karadi; his sudden death stopped 
another planned tour into the heart of Arabia. In 
Cairo he is said to have received the monthly salary 
of 50 guineas from the Khedive ‘Abbas Hilmi in 
order to win for him the suffrages of the shaykhs of 
Aden and the Nine Protectorates for the caliphate 
which he wished to assume. 

Al-Kawakibi published two books, drafted while 
he was still in Syria, both of which have been con¬ 
vincingly shown to derive from Western models. He 
used two pseudonyms: al-Sayyid ai-Furati and al- 
Raljljala K. Umrn al-Kura, which echoes the views 
expressed by W. S. Blunt in The Future of Islam 
(1882), was written in the guise of the proceedings 
of a secret society and was first published under a 
pseudonym in 1899, almost certainly clandestinely, 
the place of publication being given as Port Said. 
It was not until Rashid Ri<ja [q.v.] serialised it in 
al-Manar [g.v.], April 1902-February 1903, that the 
book became widely known. The book makes the 
first sure and permanent transition in Arabic from 
Panislamism to Panarabism. It discusses the caliphate 
and argues that the problems of Islam would be solved 
by transferring the caliphate from the house of 
'Uthman to Kuraysh. An Arab caliph would be 
installed in Mecca and would exercise, with the 
concurrence of a special council of consultation 
(shura), political authority over the Hidjaz only. 
This caliphate would be devoid of all other political 
and military powers; its spiritual nature, as well 
as the special position of the Arabs within Islam, 
are greatly stressed. TabdV al-istibddd wa-ma^dri ' 
al-isii’-bdd first appeared as a series of anonymous 
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articles in al-Mu'ayyad of ‘All Yusuf in 1900. It 
is to a large extent a faithful rendering in Arabic 
of Delia Tirannide (1800) by Vittorio Alfieri. Notes 
for other publications were destroyed or lost. 
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KAWAla, Kavala, port on the Aegean 
Sea coast opposite the island of Thasos, on the 
frontier between Macedonia and Thrace. In classical 
times, there was on this site the town of Neapolis, 
which served Philippi (P. Lemerle, Philippes et la 
Macedoine Orientate, Paris 1945, 529, 544). In the 
Byzantine period, the town was known as Christou- 
polis, but the Ottoman sources always refer to it 
under the name Kawala. It was conquered in Murad 
I’s reign at a date which is difficult to determine; in 
August 1373 it was still in the possession of the grand 
primicius Alexis, who had just repulsed an attack by 
Turkish pirates of unspecified origin and obedience 
(Diplomatarium Veneto-Levantinum sive acta et diplo- 
mata res veneto-graecas atque Levantis illustrantiae, 
ed. R. Predelli, ii, 164-6; Lemerle, op. cit., 209 ff.). 
It probably fell into Turkish hands shortly after 
the fall of Serres in 1383, since it was situated on 
the route of penetration into Macedonia. 

At the time of Mebemmed II, in ca. 883/1478-9, 
the district of Kawala comprised the town and 11 
villages, with 546 non-Muslim hearths, 23 Muslim 
hearths, 25 unmarried persons and 28 widows; its 
revenue was 34,136 aspers. The town itself was made 
up of 75 non-Muslim hearths, 12 Muslim hearths, 
8 unmarried persons and 8 widows. The district’s 
natural resources included cereal cultivation, silk 
worm rearing, and above all, silver mining, the 
mines for which formed part of the sultan's personal 
domains. Ethnically, there were in the district Turks, 
Greeks and Slavs, notably Serbs, judging by their 
onomastic. The Muslims in the mining villages were 
all artisans (Census returns for eastern Macedonia, 
Ba$bakanlik archives, tapu and tahrir registers no. 7, 
pp. 88-98; M. T. Gokbilgin, XV.-XVI. astrlarda 
Edirne ve paqa livasi, Istanbul 1952, 145; N. Beldi- 
ceanu, Les actes des premiers sultans conservls dans 
les manuscrits de la Bibliothlque Nationals d Paris, 
ii, Riglements miniers 1390-1312, Paris-The Hague 
1964, 215-17; 0 . L. Barkan, 894 (1488I89) ytlt 
cizyesinin tahsildhna dit muhasebe bilanfolan, in 
Belgeler, i /1 (Ankara 1964), 115). The town of Kawala 
had been surrounded by walls towards the time of 
the high Middle Ages (Lemerle, 141). At the time 
of the Rhodes campaign, Sulayman the Lawgiver 


fortified the town and repaired the aqueduct there, 
whilst the Grand Vizier Ibrahim Pasha had a mosque 
and other charitable works constructed there (Ewliyi 
Celebi, Seydhat-ndme, viii, Istanbul 1328, 118). 

Kawala was the centre of a sandfak of the DiazdHr 
eyaleti under the administration of a deryd begi; its 
district included 12 zVamets and 235 Umars; the 
sandfah was divided into seven kddd\. In the town 
resided an alay-begi, a shaykh al-isldm, a nakib al- 
ashrdf and a kadi (with a salary of 150 akles). Ewliya 
Celebi describes its fortress, built on a hill, mentions 
five mahalles with 500 houses, and enumerates the 
religious foundations. 

In 1095/1684 Francesco Morosini laid siege to 
Kawala without success. In 1133/1721 armatoloi 
(martolos) are mentioned for the last time in the kadiP 
of Kawala, and in other districts as well. During 
the I2th/i8th century and in the first half of the 19th, 
the sandfah of Kawala was usually granted to the 
pasha of Salonika for him to enjoy its revenue and was 
governed by one of his representatives (mutesellim) 
(see I. Vasdravellis, 'Ioroptxa ’ Apxetot MaxeSovtag 
i-ii, Salonika 1952-4, passim). In the I2th/i8th cen¬ 
tury there was a French vice-consulate at Kawala, 
and from 1159/1746 a Venetian one also. In 1215/1800, 
or a short time before, the town had 3,000 inhabitants, 
and the produce of Egypt, Izmir and Thasos, destined 
for the hinterland, were brought to its harbour; iron 
cannon-balls, made in Pravista, and Macedonian 
tobacco were exported to Istanbul. Thus its harbour 
was fairly busy, but because of its small extent it 
could not be used as anchorage for warships. 

After the administrative re-organisation of 1864, 
Kawala constituted a kada 1 of the sandfak of Drama, 
which belonged to the vilayet of Salonika. At the end 
of the 19th century its population increased and 
reached well over 10,000, the Muslim and Greek 
elements being predominant. In ecclesiastical ad¬ 
ministration, Kawala was subordinate to the bishop 
of Xanthi. 

In the 18th and 19th centuries, the cultivation of 
cotton, and above all tobacco, constituted the dis¬ 
trict’s main source of wealth (F. Beaujour, Tableau 
du commerce de la Grice, i, Paris Year VIII, 91). 
Kawala also derives much fame from the fact that it 
was the birthplace of Muhammad ‘All Pasha (Di. 
Zaydan, Mashahir al-sharh, Cairo 1910, i, 1; E. Z. 
Karal, Osmanlt tarihi ’, Ankara 1970, v, 125 ff.). 
He built there a school ( muhendis-hhanc-yi khayriyyc), 
a madrasa, a mosque, a library and a soup-kitchen 
(Hmaret), and assigned the revenues of the island of 
Thasos for the upkeep of his pious foundations 
(Kdmus al-a’-ldm, Istanbul 1314/1896, v, 3704-5). 
Today, his house is a museum. 

One of the clauses of the Treaty of San Stefano 
(March 1878), made at the end of the Russo-Turkish 
War, envisaged the cession of Kawala to the Bulgar¬ 
ians, but this was never put into practice, and a few 
months later the treaty was replaced by that of Berlin 
(13 July 1878). At the time of the First Balkan War, 
Kawala fell into Bulgarian hands (November 1912), 
but during the Second Balkan War, the Greek fleet 
seized it (July 1913); by the Treaty of Bucarest (10 
August 1913), the town was ceded to Greece (Nicolai- 
des, Griechenlands Anteil an den Balkankriegen, 
Vienna-Leipzig 1914, 367 ff.; E. Z. Karal, Osmanlt 
tarihi, Ankara 1962, viii, 57-80; Y. H. Bayur, 
Turk inkilabt tarihi, Istanbul 1940, i, 13; T. Biyikliog- 
lu, Trakyada millt miicadele, Ankara 1955, i, 8 ff.). 
As part of the exchange of populations between 
Greece and Turkey, the Turks of the Kawala district 
were settled in western Anatolia. 
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POULOS) 

kawAr, a group of oases in the southern 
Sahara, in the Republic of Niger, situated between 
the Tibesti Mountains in the east and the Air in 
the west, halfway between Fezz 4 n in the north 
and Lake Chad in the south. The administrative 
centre is Bilma, which lies at 18° 41' N and 12“ 55' E. 
Kawar is a chain of oases 75 km. long from north 
to south, but only one to five km. wide, where water 
flows in abundant springs on the eastern edge of 
the T6n6r6. It has naturally been utilised by the 
caravan route from Fezzan to Chad. Its 3,000 to 4,000 
inhabitants, who are divided into 14 frequently 
fortified villages, are a mixture of Kanouri (the 
dominant language is Kanouri), Teda and Touareg. 
They live by exploiting some 100,000 palm trees and 
the salt marshes, most important of which is Kalala 
near Bilma. The salt, pressed into loaves, is exported 
by the azalay s [?.».] of the Touaregs, who transport 
it to Agades and then to Hausa territory. 

These oases do not seem to have been known to 
classical antiquity, despite the proximity of Fezzan 
and the representations of chariots engraved on 
the rock at Diado and Latouma. 

The history of Kawar is obscure. Ibn c Abd al- 
Hakam mentions it first, telling of its conquest in 
46/666 by ‘Ukba b. Nafi‘. Al-IdrlsI, in 54g/ii54, 
devotes a whole passage to it but his description is 
so confused that, with the exception of Ankalalas = 
Kalala, the toponyms cited cannot be identified. He 
lays stress chiefly on its important alum mines, 
whose produce, he says, was exported to the Medi¬ 
terranean. Perhaps he has confused this with salt, 
for alum of soda, which is in fact very abundant at 
Kawar, has very little commercial use, unlike alum 
of potassium, which is not found there. 

The very important Chad-Fezzan caravan route 
through which slaves from Hausa territory were ex¬ 
ported was controlled from the 7th/i3th century by 
the Kanem-Bornou, who extended their domination 
over the Kawar and the Fezzan. 

Precise written reports on the region date only 
from the igth century: Denham, Clapperton and 
Oudney (1823) then Vogel, Rohlfs, Nachtigal and 
Monteil in succession explored the great track 
traversing it. They report that the people obtained 
their livelihood from the sale of dates, salt-mining 
and the slave caravans which passed northwards, 
and were hard-pressed by the Touareg and Teda. 

The SanQsiyya established a zawiya there and the 
Turks of Tripoli tried to establish their authority, 
as in Djanet and Tibesti. Kawar was occupied in 
igo6 by the French, who installed a military post at 
Bilma, putting an end to the pillaging which period¬ 
ically victimised the inhabitants. 
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al-KAWASIM (sing. KasimI), the ruling 
family of al-Sharika (Sharjah) and Ra’s al- 
Khayma [qq.v.], two of the member states of the 
United Arab Emirates. The Kawasim, who claim to 
be sharifs, are an offshoot of the Huwala, Arabs long 
established on the Persian side of the Persian Gulf, 
some of whom have returned to their original home¬ 
land. It is not known when the Kawasim came back. 
Ra’s al-Khayma under its older name Djulfar was the 
native town of the noted Arab pilot Shihab al-DIn 
Abmad b. Madjid [see ibn madjid], Writing in the 
late 9th/i5th century, he also mentions al-Sharika. 
but he does not indicate whether there were Kawasim 
in either place. 

References to the Kawasim in the historical records 
become frequent in the izth/i8th century. In 1131/ 
1719 the Portuguese, who still had a factory at Kung 
on the Persian side of the Gulf, retaliated for KasimI 
attacks on their shipping by driving KasimI vessels 
into the port of Ra’s al-Khavma and enslaving the 
prisoners they took. Rashid b. Matar, the first KasimI 
figure to emerge from the shadowy past, may have 
been the ruler of Ra’s al-Khayma as early as that 
time. He was said to be a grandson of Kasim, the 
eponym of the family. During the civil war that split 
the people of ‘Uman apart in the years immediately 
following, the Kawasim sided with the Ghafiri faction 
(Northern Arabs) against the Hinawis (Southern 
Arabs). A few years later, the ruler of Ra’s al- 
Khayma built a port at Basidu on the island of 
Kishm which drew trade away from the British 
factory at Bandar ‘Abbas, whereupon the British 
Agent in Persia in 1139/1727 forced this ruler to 
make good the loss suffered by the East India 
Company. In 1149/1737 Nadir Shah’s forces launched 
an amphibious invasion of ‘Uman, and a Persian 
garrison stayed in Ra’s al-Khavma (still often 
called Djulfar) for over a decade afterwards, but 
by 1176/1763 the Persian admiral in the Gulf was 
reported to have exhausted his resources in paying 
subsidies to the ruler of Ra’s al-Khayma. 

When the German explorer C. Niebuhr passed 
through the Gulf in 1178/1765, he learned that Rashid 
b. Matar al-KasimI of Ra’s al-Khavma held other 
territories as well, including some on the Persian 
coast. This region had not long before recognised 
the suzerainty of the IbadI Imams of ‘Uman but had 
regained independence and was often at war with its 
former overlords. Rashid had a considerable fleet, 
and his trading vessels were active even beyond 
the Gulf. According to Niebuhr, almost all Rashid’s 
subjects were Hanbalis, which meant that they 
would be fertile ground for the Hanball proselytising 
of the Wahhabiyya [q.v.] of Nadjd in the years 
to come. 

With the British consolidating their control of 
India, the Persian Gulf became one of the main ave¬ 
nues for communications with the home country, and 
the transit of British vessels over its waters grew 
more frequent. In 1192/1778 the Kawasim seized a 
small British ship and held it for ransom, an incident 
that helped to touch off a long conflict between the 
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two parties in the Gulf. The British were prone to 
describe an act such as this as simple piracy; the 
Kawasim were inclined to regard it as consonant with 
the Islamic precept for waging djihad against the in¬ 
fidels. 

In the early i3th/late 18th century Wahhabi 
influence burgeoned along the coast where the 
Kawasim were based. Rashid b. Matar’s son Sakr 
acquired the title of Amir of ‘Uman under Al Su'ud, 
the religious and secular chiefs of the Wahhabiyya. 
After a victory over the Ibadls of ‘Umin, §akr’s 
son Sultan turned over a fifth of the spoils for 
dispatch to the Wahhabi capital al-Dir'iyya. 

Further British commercial penetration into the 
Gulf brought about clashes, in a number of which 
British merchantmen were captured. The British took 
to using the name Kawasim in the corrupted English 
form Joasmee as a generic term for all Arabs in 
the Gulf who harassed their shipping. Su'ud b. ‘Abd 
al-'Aziz Al Su c ud deposed Sultan b. Sakr for reasons 
that remain obscure, but Sultan’s successor continued 
harrying the British. In retaliation, a British fleet 
in 1224/1809 sailed to Ra 3 s al-Khayma, burned many 
KasimI craft in the harbour, and sent troops to oc¬ 
cupy the town for a day, during which they plundered 
it and set it on fire. This British blow did not long 
deter the Kawasim, who proceeded to add an Ameri¬ 
can, a French, and some Hindu ships to their prizes. 
A new British expedition took Ra 3 s al-Khayma in 
1235/1819, and a detachment of sepoys under a 
British officer held it for three months before turning 
it over to Sultan b. Sakr, who, having incurred the 
displeasure of Al Su £ ud, was in the good graces of 
the British. The British then imposed a general 
treaty of peace on the Arab chiefs of the lower 
Gulf, referred to in the text as “the friendly (literally 
“pacified”) Arabs”. Sultan signed as chief of al- 
Sharika, though in later agreements he was designated 
chief of Ra’s al-Khayma and al-Sharika or chief of 
the Kawasim. 

In 1251/1835 the British induced four of the chiefs 
of the lower Gulf, including Sultan, to adhere to a 
maritime truee for six months, covering the season 
for pearl diving in the summer. This truce was re¬ 
newed repeatedly, and the stretch of coast to which 
it applied, formerly called by the British the Pirate 
Coast, came to be known as the Trucial Coast. The 
last limited truce, which was good for ten years, 
was superseded in 1269/1853 by a treaty of peace in 
perpetuity, which provided for “a perfect maritime 
truce . .. for evermore”, which was to be watched 
over by the British government. 

British control over the Trucial States was strength¬ 
ened by the exclusive agreement of 1309/1892, signed 
by the KasimI rulers of al-Sharika and Ra’s al- 
Khayma among others, which bound the Arab signa¬ 
tories not to enter into any agreement or correspon¬ 
dence with any power other than Britain. 

In 1322/1904 Persia, which not long before had 
taken over the former KasimI possession of Lind;a 
on the Persian side of the Gulf, tried to annex the 
island of Abu Musa and one of the two islands named 
Tunb, which the British regarded as belonging to 
al-Sharika. Thanks to British intervention, this 
attempt was thwarted. 

After the death of Sultan b. §aljr in 1282-3/1866, 
the position of leadership long enjoyed by the 
Kawasim on the Trucial Coast slipped away into the 
hands of their southern neighbours, Dubayy and 
Abu ?abl [qq.v.]. Dubayy became the foremost 
Trucial port for trade, and Abu ?abl under its 
energetic ruler Zayid b. Khalifa (d. 1326/1908) 


built up substantial political and military strength. 
AbO ZabI then declined somewhat during the 
period when Zayid’s four sons followed each other 
as his successors, but under his grandson Shakhbut. 
oil was discovered in its territories in commercial 
quantities in 1379/1959, the first such discovery 
on the Trucial Coast. As the oil industry developed, 
Abu ZabI outdistanced its sister Trucial States in 
an almost incredible fashion, achieving thanks 
to its small population the highest per capita income 
of any country in the world. In 1386/1966 oil was 
found off the shore of Dubayy, which took second 
place as a Trucial Coast producer, though still far 
behind Abu ?abi. 

Towards the end of 1391/1971 the British relin¬ 
quished the dominance they had maintained over the 
Gulf for well over a century, withdrawing all their 
military forces and giving up the RAF base at al- 
Sharika. Just before they left, Iran occupied the 
islands of Abu Musa and Greater and Lesser Tunb 
inside the mouth of the Gulf. The occupation of Abu 
Musa was carried out in agreement with al-Sharika, 
but Ra 3 s al-Khayma attempted to resist the Iranian 
landings on the Tunbs. In 1392/1972 oil was struck 
in the waters off Abu Musa, with the profits from 
its exploitation to be divided equally between al- 
ShULrika and Iran. 

As the British moved out, the seven Trucial States 
banded together in the new United Arab Emirates. 
Abu ?abl and Dubayy, the richest members, acquired 
respectively the presidency and vice-presidency of 
the union. Sultan b. Muhammad b. Sakr al-KasimI, 
the ruler of al-Sharika. and his distant cousin Sakr 
b. Muhammad b. Salim al-KasimI, the ruler of Ra’s 
al-Khayma. joined the Supreme Council. Other mem¬ 
bers of the KasimI family received portfolios as 
Minister of Labour and Labourers, Minister of 
Electricity and Water, Minister of Justice, and 
Minister of State for Supreme Council Affairs. 
Britain terminated all its existing treaties with 
the Trucial States and concluded a new treaty of 
friendship with the United Arab Emirates. 
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KAWKAB [see nuqium], 

KAWKAB al-HAWA 3 , the Compass Dial, 
mediaeval fortress in Palestine whose name 
has been corrupted into “Coquet” by the Frankish 
authors who also cite it by the name of Belvoir. 
Constructed not far from Mount Tabor (al-Tur) 
on a promontory 297 m above the Valley of the 
Jordan and situated 4 km to the south of the Lake of 
Tiberias and 14 km to the north of Baysan [q.v.], a 
watchpost in the Ghawr. it controlled the province of 
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the Jordan and guarded the fords into Galilee, 
notably below the confluence of the Yarmuk, the 
Djisr al-MadjSmi' (Bridge of the Confluence). 

The castle presents a plan of Byzantine type; it 
“consisted of a rectangular keep enclosed in a sur¬ 
rounding wall 160 m by 120 m flanked by square 
towers, with a salient and door let into it in the midst 
of each front" (Deschamps, 121-3), and there are 
ramps at the base of the openings. The northern front 
dominates perpendicularly the Wadl’l-Bira, the three 
other fronts are bordered by ditches cut twenty 
metres into the rock. 

It was reinforced in 534/1140 by the King Fulk. 
The Hospitallers acquired it in 563/1168 and added 
to the defences. In 578/1182, the troops of Saladin 
were repelled by the Franks on the neighbouring 
plateau of Kawkab, but after his success at Hittin 
[q.v.], the Kurdish prince contemplated the conquest 
of Galilee, and on the 15th Dhu’l-Ka'da 584/5th 
January 1189, aided by the contingents of his 
brother al-'Adil, he approached to seize Kawkab, 
bastion of the Crusaders’ resistance in the Holy 
Land. 

In the reign of al-'Adil, Kawkab was occupied by 
the amir §arim al-DIn Kaymaz al-Nadjml; then 'Izz 
al-DIn Usama received it as an il?(d c . He kept the 
castle until the day when al-Mu'azzam 'Isa, younger 
brother of al-Kamil and prince of Damascus, took it 
from him (609/1212). In 616/1219, the Franks occu¬ 
pied Damietta, and al-Mu'azzam gave the order to 
dismantle Kawkab; the work was suspended during 
the diplomatic discussions between the Sultan al- 
Kamil and the Legate Pelagos, then resumed, and 
al Mu'azzam completed the dismantling of the place 
in Dhu’l-Ka { da 624/October 1227, so that the Franks 
of Frederick II might not eventually take advantage 
of it. At the beginning of 638/end of 1240, the 
Hospitallers recaptured the castle from the Ayyubids. 
At the end of 638/beginning of 1241, with peace 
restored, Kawkab was confirmed as Frankish 
territory, but at the beginning of 645/summer of 
1247, when al-Salih Ayyub resumed operations, the 
Franks, who had not been strong enough to defend 
the place, had to surrender it. Under the Mamluks, 
Kal'at Kawkab was part of the province of Safad. 
In our time there is a village near the ruins of the 
castle which bears its name. 
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kawkabAn, the name of several places 
in south Arabia. 

1. The name of a sanctuary mentioned in the 
inscription Hal6vy No. 686, 3—4, copied from a 
building in 'Aden by J. Hal6vy (mihrabdn Kaw- 


kabdn). Cf. also F. Hommel, Grundriss der Geo¬ 
graphic und Geschichte des alten Orients, ii, Leipzig 
1925, 707. 

2. The name of a castle near Zafar north of 
Na'at. It was called Kawkaban, “the two stars,” i.e. 
star-castle, because it was adorned with silver 
stripes outside, the roof was covered with white 
slabs of stone, the interior panelled with cypress 
wood and paved with mosaic, different gems, 
onyx and corundum, which shone like stars at 
night. This marvellous building was naturally 
ascribed to the Djinn. This castle is perhaps also 
mentioned in the inscription Glaser No. 238, 3 
(Bayt wa-Kawkaban), which conies from Bayt Ghufr 
in the vicinity. The castle is said to be still standing. 

3. A little village on a great cliff on the right 
side of the Wadi Salama, N. E. of Hadja and called 
Kawkaban-Hadja to distinguish it from other places 
of the same name. 

4. Capital of the province of the same name, 
N.W. of San'S 5 . The town of Kawkaban lies at a 
height of 8,750 feet above sea-level in 15 0 31' 42" 
N. Lat. on the southern part of the ridge which 
begins about half a mile S. E. of the town of Kaw¬ 
kaban at the left towards Tawila and runs S. E. 
to N. W. for several hours’ journey. It is part of 
the great Masana'a plateau and is called Diabal 
Pula'. The south-eastern part of the range, the 
especially precipitous part, is separated from the 
main massif by an almost straight ravine, the 
Wadi NabhSn, which runs from Shibam past the 
one gate of the town of Kawkaban (Bab al-Hadid) 
to the Wadi Na'Im west of the Djabal Kawkaban. 
Two roads run over this mountain, cut off only 
by the ravine of the Wadi Nabhan, the one through 
the town of Shibam. following the very deep ravine 
of NabhSn which is bridged over, an old winding 
narrow path of steps hewn out of the rock, and 
the second, an easier one, running in the Ka'a 
Dula' and crossing a bridge over the Wadi Nabhan 
just before reaching the Bab al-Hadid. The town 
of Kawkaban stretches from the Bab al-Hadid to 
the S. E. and runs quite close to the eastern slope 
of the cliff all along that side. This part seems to 
be the oldest. Not very far from the gate on the great 
open square in the centre of the town (in the northern 
part) is a double wall for the most part now in 
ruins. Between the two walls a great number of 
skilfully walled pits have been cut out of the ground, 
which served as granaries for the old inhabitants. 
Similar granaries, but of more recent date, are to be 
found in the southern part and outside the town. 
The town itself consists of a large number of ex¬ 
cellently built houses of red stone the architectural 
effect of which is often striking; the doors of the 
houses are often ornamented with fine iron work. 
The houses of the former Imams now for the most 
part decayed or shot to pieces are particularly 
striking with their splendid facades. Besides the 
principal mosque with minaret, the only one in 
the town, there are seven small mosques. The water 
supply is provided from two huge and finely built 
reservoirs; the one, called Musalla, lies in the south, 
exceedingly deep and enclosed on the west side 
by a wall 60 to 80 feet high. The second, to the 
east of it, begun but not quite finished by Sayyid 
'Abd al-Karim about 1840, is called Barik al-Ziyadi. 
There are also four smaller cisterns. This water- 
supply would suffice for a town three times the 
size of Kawkaban. The Jewish quarter lay E. S. E 
outside the town but consisted almost entirely of 
low stone houses with little windows and doors. 
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A stone bridge with huge arches led across the 
WSdl Nabhan to the Bab al- Hadid but it was 
blown up by the Arabs in 1872. 

Kawkabin is an ancient city dating from the 
Himyar period, as inscriptions found there show. 
Al-Hamdani mentions a stronghold of Kawkaban 
on the summit of the Djabal Dhukhar which is 
certainly identical with the old town of the modern 
Kawkaban. In troubled times its strength made it 
a desirable place of refuge—in 1569 the Turks 
besieged the stronghold in vain—and for centuries 
Kawkaban has been important as a capital and 
residence of the Imams of the principality of the 
same name. The latter comprised in addition to 
Kawkaban the towns of Shibam, Had]a, Tawlla, 
the Khabt Mirwah (between Kawkaban and Harraz), 
the lands of Miswar, Sari', Hofas, Milhan, Ahdjir, 
'Arus, Banu Khayyat, al-Shahdhiya La'a, a part of 
the Banu Hubaysh, the Banu Nashir and of al-Abmar. 
The old dynasty of the country, which traced its 
descent from the Imam Had! of Sa'da, was able 
to retain its imamate even during Turkish rule and 
to maintain its independence from the Imams of 
San'a’ after the Turks were driven out in 1630. 

C. Niebuhr (Beschreibung, 256; see the Bibliography) 
has given a genealogical survey of the princes of 
Kawkaban. When the Turks again invaded Yaman 
in 1872 and subjected the country, Kawkaban after 
a seven months’ severe siege also passed to the 
Turks but only after capitulation. The last ruler 
of Kawkaban, Sayyid Ahmad b. 'Abd al-Rahman, 
who had. bravely defended the town against the 
Turks, afterwards lived in San'a 1 on a pension 
given to him by the Sublime Porte. At Glaser’s 
visit in 1883 his brother Sayyid Yabya still lived 
in the old ancestral home in Kawkaban, which is 
remarkable for the splendid stucco-work of the 
interior and the rich ornamentation of its facade. 
The windows and doors had all sorts of varied 
shapes, colours and ornaments. 

Kawkaban was in the early 20th century almost 
depopulated; although the houses, which in spite of 
much destruction were still imposing, afforded ac¬ 
commodation for some 30,000 people, there were 
then barely 100 in the town; from the town one gets 
a splendid view over the fertile fields and valleys 
of the country around, especially the plain of Shibam. 
a part of the plain of San'a’ and the surrounding 
hills. 

5. Kawkaban al-Sba'a is in Mabwid, west of 
the town of Kawkaban (4), but belongs to Tawlla, 
a small place of no special importance. 
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KAWM (a.), plural akwdm, akdwim, akdyim, 
people. The word occurs also in Nabataean, Palmy¬ 
rene and $afaitic inscriptions in the name of the deity 
Shay' al-Kawm “support of the people”, see Lidz- 
barski, Ephemeris filr semitische Epigraphik, i, 
Index s.v. According to some lexicographers, the 
word applies in the first place to men; evidence for 
this opinion is afforded by passages from literature 
where Kawm is used in opposition to msa’ (women). 
The term does not primarily suggest the meaning 
of nation. A man’s Kawm are his shi c a and his 
'ashira. In this limited sense, the word occurs also 
in the well-known tradition: “Who clings to a 
Kawm without the permission of his mawdli (patroni), 
is cursed by Allah, the angels and the prophets” 
(Bultharl, FaddHl al-Madina, bdb 1). Used without 
the article, it has the same meaning as English 
“people”, French “gens” and German "Leute”, 
e.g. Sura V, 63: “People who do not understand”; 
cf. IX, 61 (also with the article, XII, 87). The 
plural has the same meaning. In a tradition it is 
said: “There will be people (akwdm) in my communi¬ 
ty, who will proclaim licentiousness regarding 
women and wine” (Bukhari, Ashriba, bdb 6). 

In the Kur’an the term is chiefly used in connection 
with the prophets, Muhammad’s predecessors: the 
people of Ibrahim, Lut, Nuh (e.g., VII, 146; II, 91; 
XXII, 43; XXVI, 105, 160; XXXVIII, 11), i.e. their 
unbelieving contemporaries. In this sense it is also 
used in connection with Mubammad himself: “Thy 
people declare Him a lie, though He is the Truth” 
(VI, 66). The same use of the term is to be found 
in the ffadith, e.g. Bukhari, Anbiyd 3 , bdbs 19, 31, 
54 etc. 

Kawm is, however, also used in a sense that 
comes nearer to the modern conception of “people”, 
e.g. in the tradition referring to one of the festivals: 
“Every Kawm has its festival, and this is ours” 
(Bukhari. ( ldayn, bdb 3). A l-lfawm with the article 
has sometimes an emphatic meaning, e.g. Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, Musnad, v, 72, where Tufayl, one of 
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‘A’isha’s brothers, relates a dream which he had. 
He dreamt that he passed by some Jews and said to 
them: “Verily, you would be the people, were it not 
that you pretend that e Uzayr (Ezra) is the son of 
Allah”. They answered: “And you would be the 
people, were it not that you say: Ma shd’ Allah 
wa-md sha 1 Muhammad", etc. 

In Atchin (Atj£h) the term has acquired a pecu¬ 
liar form and use: hawom has here the genealogical 
meaning of “all those who descend from one man in 
the male line”, see Snouck Hurgronje, The Achehnese, 
Index s.v. hawom. 

For special meanings of the word see Dozy, 
Supplement, s.v.; and see also gOm. 

(A. J. Wensinck) 

^AWMrYYA (a.), nationalism. 

1. In the Arab world east of the Maghrib. 

The term derives from kawm, a term of tribal 
provenance used to denote a group of people having 
or claiming a common ancestor, or a tribe descended 
from a single ancestor. One’s kawm is simply one’s 
people, either genealogically determined or mytho¬ 
logically and folklorishly depicted. In this century, 
kawmiyya refers to the movement of nationalism 
among the Arabs of the Ottoman dominions in the 
Fertile Crescent that were conquered by the Allies 
in the Great War. The use of the term has spread 
since the Second World War to other parts of the 
Arabic-speaking world. After the mid-zoth century, 
kawmiyya became the expression of a purported 
economic, political and social Arab revolution. 
Essentially, though, al-kawmiyya al-’-arabiyya is 
the term widely used for the movement of Arab 
nationalism. Arab intellectuals since the last war 
have tried to formulate theoretical and philosophical 
foundations as well as historical and ideological 
premises for this nationalism. Most active among 
them were Syrian, Lebanese and Iraqi politicians, 
teachers, journalists, writers and publicists. Pro¬ 
minent among the more recent exponents and 
advocates of Arab nationalism have been the Ba'th 
(Baath) party, founded in 1943, and its antecedents 
among smaller radical Arab youth movements in 
Iraq and Syria in the nineteen-thirties. In 1955, 
Djamal c Abd al-Nasir (Nasser) of Egypt took up the 
banner of kawmiyya in connection with his drive for 
hegemony in the Arab Middle East. 

Briefly, the advocates of Arab nationalism argue 
the existence of an Arab nation ( umma ' arabiyya ) 
which, though actually divided into separate states, 
ought to be united in a single, organic sovereign 
political entity. What binds the members of the Arab 
nation together is a common faith, Islam, a common 
language, Arabic, a single culture, Islamic, and 
a shared history. Economic and other practical 
grounds for unity have, until recently, rarely been 
formulated or proposed. Religious sentiment, com¬ 
mon identity and an aspiration to political unity, 
that is, have been the fundamental ingredients of 
the movement of Arab nationalism, Arabism and 
Pan-Arabism—all aspects or variants of kawmiyya — 
in this century. 

In a “Memorandum respecting Pan-Arabism” to 
the then British Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden, 
dated May 27, 1936, Gilbert Mackereth, HM Consul 
in Damascus, opined: 

There is no doubt of the existence of an 
Arab movement, but there is considerable 
doubt regarding its potentialities. 

(F. O. 371/19980, Public Record Office). 

Even in 1936 one of the movement’s objectives was 


Arab unity, the creation of an Arab state which 
would comprise the whole of the Arab nation. But 
its exponents at that time were confined to Iraq, 
Lebanon and Syria, all of them new states under 
British or French mandate. It was also a period 
when advocates and leaders of the movement were 
engaged in defining the Arab nation geographically 
and ideologically. Egypt was still distant from the 
concerns of kawmiyya, occupied as she was with the 
question of her relations with Britain. The Arabs 
in the Peninsula were strongly anchored in an Islamic 
perception of things political and in a basically tribal 
social ethos, neither concerned nor particularly 
interested, nor in need of a secular national identity. 

However, 1936 provided a fresh external stimulus 
to the Arab movement of kawmiyya in the form of 
the Palestine problem, involving an Arab-Jewish 
antithesis in Palestine under the British mandate. 
Yet, forty years later today, the movement’s as¬ 
piration of unity remains unfulfilled, and the same 
ambivalence regarding the meaning, importance and 
existential form of kawmiyya continues to plague it. 
Instead of one Arab nation-state, there are several 
Arab states. 

As elsewhere in the world, the only definition 
basic to the several existing Arab states is a territorial 
one. Kawmiyya, as an all-encompassing concept 
of Arab nationalism, is a self-contradictory, un¬ 
realistic doctrine. Not only because the Arab nation 
is dispersed in several states, but also because it is 
difficult anywhere in the world to have a complete, 
or perfect, nation-state, i.e. one where the state 
is co-extensive with one nation. Nor is there a satis¬ 
factory criterion of nationality based on race, 
language and religion, or culture and history. Yet 
kawmiyya, like nationalism elsewhere, remains a 
potent doctrine and a powerful political myth. 
Even though the only absolutely clear division 
between countries is territorial, there is some sub¬ 
stance to the “idea of the nation” to the extent 
that there is a deeply felt urge or need to identify 
with a group. To this extent also, kawmiyya must 
be viewed as a psychological concept. 

The most powerful basis of kawmiyya among the 
Arabs in the last thirty years has been an emotional 
one, deriving from an idealised religious culture, 
Islam, and a more recent historical experience under 
Ottoman rule and European influence. In societies 
where for many centuries identity was religiously 
determined or based, and ethnically distinguished in 
a mosaic of co-existing religious and ethnic com¬ 
munities, corporate loyalties are scarce and difficult 
to develop. 

Kawmiyya may be viewed as a compensatory 
movement among the Arabs on two levels. Firstly, 
as a reaction to prolonged Ottoman domination, 
under which the question of national identity 
within the umma —community of believers—did not 
arise. Secondly, as a response to territorial-political 
arrangements that were imposed by European 
powers upon the dissolution of the last Muslim 
empire in 1920, kawmiyya provides a potential 
integrative force against the fragmentation of 
political reality. 

Because Arab societies did not experience a move¬ 
ment for the secularisation of political identity, 
life and perceptions comparable or parallel to that of 
Europe beginning in the Middle Ages, the very con¬ 
cept of the nation-state and the movement of 
nationalism remained an extrapolation, the trans¬ 
position and extension of an essentially religious- 
based political culture. Their members have always 
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been conscious of their Islamic identity. Rawmiyya 
has been an attempt to make them conscious of 
their Arab identity. The tradition of communal, 
ethnic and religious differentiation has been an 
obstacle to the integrative assumptions and as¬ 
pirations of Ifawmiyya. More recently, the prolife¬ 
ration of sovereign independent territorial Arab 
states has been a powerful trend. Consequently, 
nationalist ideology drifted into being a rationalisa¬ 
tion of primordial Islamic sentiments and became 
particularly useful as a rallying sentiment against 
external threats or enemies. Kawmiyya, in short, has 
so far failed to give the Arabs, politically organised 
in several states, a secular identity separate from 
their Islamic-based one. 

One precondition of kawmiyya emerged in the 19th 
century, namely, the historical consciousness or 
recognition of a difference, an exclusiveness, from 
others, i.e. from non-Arabs. This occurred with 
the rapid, forceful European military, economic and 
political penetration of the East, and the impact of 
the political ideas and institutions which this brought 
with it. The revival of the Arabic language, notions 
and schemes of religious reform, the over-apologetic 
and intellectually weak defence of Islam against the 
onslaught of European modernity were all conse¬ 
quences of this re-awakening or renaissance (nahtja). 
It provided the requisite mythological and other 
justification for first, Islamic, and later Arab, 
opposition to alien rule, preparatory to demands for 
self-determination. Modern reform in the Ottoman 
State itself, leading to the adoption of nationalist 
doctrines by the Turkish ruling classes—a radical 
departure from the integrative universalism of 
the umma —eventually provoked movements of Arab 
separatism, culminating in the British promotion 
of an Arab Revolt in the HidjSz against the Ottoman 
sultan-caliph in the First World War. More im¬ 
portant was the development of fairly modern state 
administrations in several of the Arab provinces, 
providing the foundations of and habituation for 
local-national autonomy. The rise of native Elites 
concerned with the development of secular institu¬ 
tions of government, administration, legislation, 
adjudication, education and the economy, gave added 
impetus to this trend. The experience in several 
Arab states was not, however, uniform, giving rise 
to disparities and differences between them, which 
in turn, rendered the unity aspirations of kawmiyya 
more difficult to realise. 

Kawmiyya presupposes the existence of an Arab 
nation, its solidarity, exclusiveness—and its unity. 
But all these assumptions are founded on an essen¬ 
tially religious base; on Islam the faith, on Arabic, 
the language of its Holy Book, on the sharia, its 
revealed sacred law, and on the history of its glorious 
conquests and empire. It also overlooks the ethnic 
and sectarian diversity that existed under an Islamic 
universalism. The particularism of modern national¬ 
ism therefore remained opposed to the universalism— 
and tolerance—of its source of inspiration, so that 
the efforts of the advocates of kawmiyya have been 
mainly directed at reconciling the difference and 
seeking (unsuccessfully so far) a symbiosis between 
'■uruba (Arabism, which is at the heart of kawmiyya) 
and din (religion). The best they have been able to 
achieve has been to translate the solidarity of the 
Islamic umma into the unity of the Arab nation. But 
in order to do that they had first to construct a 
special role for the Arabs in Islam in counter¬ 
distinction to that of other, non-Arab, Muslims. 
This was the major preoccupation, for example, 


of c Abd al-Rahman al-Kawakibl [q.v.] (d. 1902) 
and Shaykh Muhammad Rashid Rida [f.v.] (d. 1935) 
earlier in this century. More recently, 'Abd al- 
Rahman al-Bazzaz (d. 1971) tried to argue that 
there was no contradiction between Islam and 
Arab nationalism. Theoretically, the relation between 
religion and state did not constitute a particular 
problem in Islam. As a religious movement, Islam 
founded a state and acquired an empire by con¬ 
quest. The modern fusion of Islam and Arabism 
therefore is not surprising. Moreover, just as the 
unity of Islam and the solidarity of the faithful has 
been a doctrinal tenet but only a political myth, so 
also Arab unity today is a potent myth of kawmiyya 
though politically non-existent. It is a prescriptively 
ideological, substitute reality. The wihda of 
kawmiyya's Pan-Arabism has been as elusive and 
problematic as the ideal of Pan-Islamism before it, 
or for that matter, the ideal of other, non-Muslim 
pan-movements, e.g. Pan-Germanism, Pan-Slavism 
or Pan-Hellenism. 

Nationalism is, by definition, a secular concept 
or idea. Behind it, in Europe at least, lay a formid¬ 
able array of philosophical speculation about secular¬ 
ism and authority in the state, from the Middle Ages 
to the Renaissance, the Reformation and the En¬ 
lightenment, and all of it supported, distorted and 
confused by a pre-Christian classical tradition. 
Kawmiyya, on the other hand, has not managed to 
free itself from its Islamic antecedents and foun¬ 
dations because there has been no comparable 
philosophical, speculative basis to Arab secularism. 
Elements and manifestations of the latter have, 
however, struggled through the surface of Arab 
societies, and have become discernable in the conduct 
of their public affairs by powerful rulers or chiefs 
who were able to command the traditionally- 
perceived personal loyalty of their subjects or fol¬ 
lowers and had centralised administrations at 
their disposal. 

Even though the concept is arbitrary, and despite 
its limited scope, one can argue that kawmiyya in 
the sense of a feeling of Arabness within the wider 
Ottoman-Islamic dominion first expressed itself in 
the rejection of the Ottoman caliphate some seventy- 
five years ago. It suggested not only that the Arabs 
were different from the Turks but, more significantly, 
that they were entitled to have an Arab caliph. This 
was accompanied by incipient secret organisations 
among Arab officers in the Ottoman army before and 
during the Great War, demanding the recognition of 
Arab rights to decentralisation and local autonomy 
within the Ottoman empire. These early agitations 
culminated in the dynastic, separatist revolt led by 
Sharif Husayn of Mecca in the Hidjaz (1916-18) in 
the First World War. His son FayjaPs short-lived 
Arab Kingdom in Damascus (1918-20) constituted 
the basis of the myth of modern Arab nationalism 
and a justification of kawmiyya. The mandate 
arrangements imposed by Britain and France in 
the Fertile Crescent, however, transformed the 
movement for a time into one of the newly-created 
Arab states demanding a greater measure of and, 
ultimately, full, independence from, those two 
European powers. 

The unity-variant of kaivmiyya re-emerged after 
1936, but remained the preoccupation of Arab 
nationalists in the Fertile Crescent. A combination 
of external circumstances in Europe, affecting 
British and French control in the region, and events 
in Palestine, provided the impetus for the adumbra¬ 
tion of regional schemes of Arab unity (e.g, the 
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Fertile Crescent, and Greater Syria of the Hashimi- 
tes). At the same time, Christian and Muslim Arab 
intellectuals sought to define the Arab nation and 
formulate a nationalist ideology. The writings of 
CostI (Kustantin) Zurayk, Edmund Rabbath, 
c Abd Allah al-'Alayill and others were all in this 
vein. But it was the Second World War and its 
consequences that accelerated the movement of 
kawmiyya and inflated the number of its advocates 
as well as followers. Wooed by both the Axis powers 
and Allies on account of the strategic importance 
of their territories, the Arab countries were encour¬ 
aged by Britain at one point to strengthen their 
ties in some form of union. The Arab League, an 
organisation of sovereign independent Arab states, 
was the result in 1945. 

Whereas the stimulus for kawmiyya in the First 
World War was dynastic and non-ideological, in the 
Second World War and after it became ideological 
and, purportedly, secular. The leading writer on the 
question, Sati' al-Husri, became the main exponent 
of a romantic, idealist conception of kawmiyya in an 
attempt to exorcise religion from the nationalist idea. 
Borrowing from Rousseau, Hegel and Mazzini, he 
promoted the spiritual conception of the nation as a 
moral and psychological construct, the independent 
personality of the state as a historical necessity, and 
nationalism as a pre-existing universal principle 
borne out by history. He offered nationalism and the 
sanctity of the “spirit of the nation”, the priority of 
the organic whole that was the nation over the indi¬ 
vidual, i.e. kawmiyya, as the new faith of the Arab. 
He proposed loyalty to the Arab Nation as a spiritual 
and moral obligation for every Arab. In effect, how¬ 
ever, Flujrl superimposed an alien, European con¬ 
ception of the nation on the Islamic umma, and made 
the romantic feeling of kawmiyya the embodiment of 
the sanctity of the national personality. Islam was 
rendered the “national culture” of the Arabs rather 
than just their religion. It incorporated the real Arab 
spirit, and at the same time provided a substitute 
for the old religiously or communally-based identity 
of the Arab. 

Others also wrote in a similar romantic vein in 
trying to define kawmiyya. 'Alayill, for instance, em¬ 
phasised an internal consciousness among the Arabs 
of their “complete social existence". Al-Bazzaz as¬ 
serted there was no contradiction between “true 
nationalism and true religion”. In the nineteen-fifties, 
'Abd al-Latlf Sharara called kawmiyya an emotion. 
The nation, he argued, is a human not a geographical 
reality. It is a wider concept than the state, the 
people or the fatherland. The feeling of being an Arab 
therefore transcends territorial boundaries, partic¬ 
ularly since man is “mind, soul, or spirit more than 
he is body". Michel 'Aflat:, the Christian co-founder 
of the Baath party, declared kawmiyya “is love above 
everything else". Its revolutionary variant is a 
“psychic current”; and the Arab nation therefore 
constitutes one political, economic and cultural 
entity, regardless of its existential divisions. 

After 1948, the Arab-Israel conflict radicalised 
and at the same time divided the movement of kaw¬ 
miyya. By 1949, old Arab regimes were being over¬ 
thrown, mass movements with ideological pretensions 
like the Baath and Nasserism from Egypt proclaimed 
the inevitability of wikda, Arab unity. Subsequent 
parallel events in Iraq and the Sudan in 1958, in the 
Yemen in 1962, in South Yemen in 1967 and in 
Libya in 1969, brought fresh adherents to radical 
kawmiyya, which became prominent for its oppo¬ 
sition to the West and its projection of the economic 


and social reform of Arab society. While the re¬ 
jection of and struggle against the state of Israel in 
the region provided a common foe for kawmiyya, 
the radicalisation of its aims by military regimes 
in several Arab states purporting a new kind of 
Arab socialism polarised their rulers. For a decade 
at least (mid-1950s to the mid-1960s), kawmiyya 
was re-defined to exclude conservative, reactionary 
Arab rulers, regimes and societies. 

The practical manifestation of a radical kawmiyya 
in this period was greater inter-Arab conflict and a 
struggle for Arab leadership between its protagonists, 
Egypt, Iraq and Saudi Arabia. Nevertheless, new 
and older Arab states enshrined the Islamic-Arab 
identity of their nations or peoples in their formal 
constitutions. A period of inter-Arab subversion and 
civil war (e.g. the Lebanon, 1958; the Yemen, 1962- 
67) heightened the struggle for the leadership of 
kawmiyya. All the same, the traditional divisions 
beneath the sentiment of Arab nationalism persisted 
in their tribal, ethnic and communal form, as they 
erupted in the Yemen and South Yemen, Iraq and 
the Lebanon. 

Nasser failed to integrate the Arab nation by pro¬ 
paganda, revolution or force. Likewise, the Baath 
party failed to achieve unity or socialism in its home 
territory of Syria, in Iraq and in Jordan. The Arab 
socialism of both Nasserism and Baathism as the 
new expression of kawmiyya failed to unite the dis¬ 
parate and far-flung parts of the Arab nation; its 
foremost champion, Nasser of Egypt, suffered a 
humiliating defeat at the hands of the umma’ s arch¬ 
enemy, Israel, and ended up a totally-dependent client 
of the communist Soviet Union. 

The disappearance of Nasser from the Arab scene 
and the concatenation of events leading up to the 
October 1973 war against Israel, together with the 
emergence to prominence of very rich though other¬ 
wise weak oil-producing Arab states, have all given 
kawmiyya a new lease of life but with a different em¬ 
phasis. Gone are the Pan-Arab illusions of the Baath 
and the Prussian pretentions of an Egyptian leader¬ 
ship. The solidarity of the Arab nation as constituted 
in several independent states on the basis of mutual 
interest, the perception of a common economic- 
political-cultural threat of a common enemy, Israel, 
and the prospect of an Arab regional economic bloc 
to rival that of the industrial West, are now the more 
prominent and vaunted features of kawmiyya. A con¬ 
certed policy against the “other”, the “outsider”, 
seems to be its practical expression whenever possible. 
But since the richest of the Arab states, the finan¬ 
ciers of this new edition or version of kawmiyya, 
are also socially and politically the most traditional, 
socialism is no longer the current policy of Arab 
nationalism. Even if it were, it and kawmiyya are 
once again the expressions of the solidarity of the 
umma, the Arab-Islamic nation, whose prospects of 
power, prestige, dignity and glory will vindicate the 
righteous and virtuous universalism of the Islamic 
tradition and heritage. The re-fusion of c uruba (Arab- 
ism) and din (religion) has been made more effective 
by the infusion of mdl (wealth). The use of the latter 
in the struggle against Israel and Imperialism, and 
for the restoration of the rights of the Palestinians, 
is now the quintessence of the solidarity of the Arab 
nation and of kawmiyya. The struggle, however, be¬ 
tween the latest protagonists of this new version of 
Arab nationalism for leadership and hegemony will 
continue; the complex economic, social and communal 
problems will persist. But the sentiment of kawmiyya 
in its latest form will be mobilised in the confronts- 
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tion with alien intruders in the umma’s territory, e.g. 
Israel, foreign exploiters of the Arab nation’s wealth 
and those who seek its political subjugation. Inter¬ 
necine struggles which may foreshadow and cause the 
annihilation of particular groups, as in the case of 
the Jordanian crushing of the Palestine guerrillas 
in 1970-71, or the communal clashes in Lebanon in 
1958 and 1975-6, or the ethnic conflict between Kurds 
and Arabs in Iraq, or the tribal-cum-ideological civil 
wars in the Yemen, South Yemen and ‘Uman, will 
persist or occur from time to time; distrust between 
rulers and subjects or between Arab regimes may 
not disappear, but the sentiment of kawmiyya is not 
a doctrine or ideology that relates to the social, 
economic or political order of the Arab nation, the 
rights and duties of its citizens, or the relations be¬ 
tween governments and their subjects. Rather it is 
a psychological need of those who still find it difficult 
to accept the burden of a corporate loyalty to their 
respective states when other primordial loyalties exist 
to project a comforting collective difference from 
the outside world. It has a soothing modernising effect 
that glosses over the reality of the fundamental 
distinction and dichotomy in political behaviour of 
the Muslim versus the non-Muslim. Minorities 
subscribe readily to it because it affords them the 
illusion of a secular political formula, whereas the 
vast majority of Muslim Arabs, as distinguished from 
the minority of their Westernised dlite spokesmen, 
hardly give it a thought, for the time being at least— 
or need it. 

Modern media and communications have decidedly 
enhanced the sharing in the sentiment of kawmiyya 
among greater numbers of Arabs, especially those 
living in urban centres. New financial power may 
well lead to the kind of co-operative economic en¬ 
deavour—which has so far eluded the Arabs—that 
may reduce and finally abolish social, economic and 
political differences between Arab states and socie¬ 
ties, thus inducing an organic integrative unity 
between them. Like Consul Mackereth forty years 
ago, however, one must still conclude that there is 
no doubt of the existence of an Arab movement, i.e. 
kawmiyya, but there is still considerable doubt 
regarding its potentialities in the directions suggested 
here. 
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ii. In the Maghrib. 

In the Maghrib the term Kawmiyya occurs 
as a plural of kawmi (goumi, “goumier”), a mem¬ 
ber of a kawm (goum), to mean a contingent of 
cavalry levied from a tribe (Dozy, Supplement, 
s.v.), a practice continued by the French. In the 
sense of nationalism, nationality, its use has been 
affected by the common employment of French 
as the language of politics. This gives “nationalisme” 
as a term in place of both kawmiyya and wafaniyya, 
whose translation as “patriotisme” tends to be re¬ 
served for an earlier, more traditional sentiment 
(cf. Ch.-A. Julien, Avant-propos to B. Slama, L'In¬ 
surrection de 1864 en Tuttisie, Tunis 1967, ix). On 
the other hand, in Morocco the nationalist party al- 
Uaraka al-kawmiyya founded by el-Ouezzani (al- 
Wazzanl) in 1937 is translated as “Le Mouvement 
populaire” to maintain the distinction from its 
rival, al-Hizb al-wafani (or Hizb al-Wafaniyyin), 
“the ‘nationalist’ party”, founded by Allal el Fassi 
(‘Allal al-Fasi) (R. Le Tourneau, Evolution politique 
de VAfrique du Nord musulmane, 1920-1961, Paris 
1962, 209-10). The specific distinction achieved 
here in Arabic, however, is indicative of a more 
fundamental distinction between the two terms, 
which might be represented as the familiar distinction 
between Arab nationalism as the nationalism of a 
people without a national state, and the nationalism 
of each Arab country. It must nevertheless be seen 
in its North African context. In Tunisia and Morocco 
it has been fairly straightforward: both these 
countries could claim to exist independently of 
France. In Algeria on the other hand, the country 
and the nationality of its peoples were both French. 
Instead there was discrimination on the grounds of 
religion. The Senatus Consulte of 14 July 1865 decreed 
that Algerian Muslims (and, until the D6cret Cr6- 
mieux of 1870, Algerian Jews) should be French 
subjects and therefore of French nationality, but, 
because of the religious law under which they 
lived, not French citizens unless and until they 
renounced that law for the French civil code. The 
distinction thus made for the Muslim population 
on the basis of its Islam became the starting-point 
not only for a separate treatment but also for an 
attitude on the part of the European population, 
which by 1900 considered “nationalisme musul- 
man” the equivalent of “Islamisme” and even of 
“cl6ricalisme” (Ch.-R. Ageron, Les Algiriens musul- 
mans et la France, 1871-1919, Paris 1968, 918-20). 
That this should be considered nationalism at all was 
seen by Ferhat Abbas (Farhat ‘Abbas) in the 1930s 
as an obstacle to the political and economic eman¬ 
cipation of the indigene in a French society (Ch.-A. 
Julien, L’Afrique du Nord en marche, 3rd ed., Paris 
1972, 99-100). At the same time, however, it was 
elevated to the dignity of nationhood under the 
name of kawmiyya in the writings of Ben Badis 
(Ibn Badis [?.v.]), the leader of the Salafiyya in 
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Algeria between the two world wars, drawing upon 
the thought of Muhammad ‘Abduh and the ideas of 
Arab nationalism represented by Shakib Arslan. For 
Ben Badis the Muslim population of Algeria was 
distinguished by its frawmiyya, its “national identity", 
based upon Islam but including equally the Arabic 
language and the Algerian homeland. This gave rise 
to a diinsiyya Itawmiyya, an “ethnic nationality” to 
be distinguished from the diinsiyya siyasiyya, the 
“political nationality” of France (A. Merad, Le Ri- 
formisme musulman en Algirie de J925 a 1940, 
Paris and the Hague 1967, 396-9). The active ex¬ 
pression of this national identity was nationalism 
under the name of wa(aniyya, “patriotism”, a 
sentiment never extinct (cf. Ageron, Les Algtriens 
musulmans, 920-2), now on a par with the wafaniyya, 
the nationalism, of Algeria’s neighbours. This 
formula, adopted in principle by Messali Hadjdj, 
ultimately became that of the FLN (Front de Libera¬ 
tion Nationale) (cf., e.g. M. M. al-Piaza’iri. Ta’rikh 
al-DiasaHr. Jerusalem n.d., 453), being developed 
in the sense of the New Left in the French writings 
of Frantz Fanon (cf., e.g. L’An cinq de la r(volution 
algirienne, Paris 1959, trans. A Dying Colonialism, 
London 1970). Since the independence of Morocco, 
Algeria and Tunisia it has survived into the argument 
over historical and cultural identity (cf., e.g. G. 
Ayache, Le sentiment national dans le Maroc au 
XIX e siecle, in Revue Historique, ccxl (Oct.-Dec. 
1968), 393-410; M. Lacheraf, L’Algirie, nation et 
sociitt, Paris 1965; Y. Lacoste, A. Nouschi and 
A. Prenant, L'Algirie, passi et prisent, Paris i960; 
M. Sahli, Dicoloniser I'histoire, Paris 1965; also 
J. Berque, Le Maghreb entre deux guerres, 2nd ed., 
Paris 1970, 421-48, with references). On the one 
hand fyawmiyya refers to the Arab nation at large, 
when it is both the condition and the activity of the 
people; on the other hand, it is defined with reference 
to the nation states into which the nation at large is 
divided. The ambiguity appears in the expression 
wadgib kawmi, “national duty”, employed by R. 
Bounar ( El-Maghrib el-Arabi, Algiers 1968, Introduc¬ 
tion), for the task of writing a cultural history of 
Algeria which in the event could only be accomplished 
with reference to the Maghrib as a whole, the Arabs 
and Islam. For the adjective kawmi, the commonest 
form, the result is a meaning of “national” in the 
cultural rather than the political sense, in which 
wafani is more appropriate (cf., e.g. 'Allal al-Fasi, 
Ifadith al-maghrib ji ’l-mashrib, Cairo, 1956, 199: 
(al-)ruh (al-)kawmiyya, “(the) national spirit”; 
ibid., 200: al hukuh al-wafaniyya, “the nationalist 
claims”; al-'Alawi, al-Anwar al-basaniyya, al- 
Muljammadiyya 1966, Preface, 3: al-turath al- 
fyawmi, “the national heritage”; al-Habib Bit Rukay- 
ba; haydiuhu, diihaduhu, Tunis 1966, 47: al-liaraka 
al-wafaniyya, “the nationalist movement”). 
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iii. In Persia. 

Ideas of political nationality, of the territorial 
and ethnic nation and of nationalism, either as 
a consciousness, on the part of individuals or 
groups, of membership in a nation or a desire 
to forward the strength, liberty or prosperity of 
a nation, were introduced into Persia in the 19th cen¬ 
tury as a result of Western European influence. Prior 
to this there was no precise equivalent in Persian for 
the terms “nation”, “nationality”, “nationalism" and 
“nationalist”. Various words were used for “people” 
and the group or community, but none conveyed 
exactly the sense of nation. One of the earliest was 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV 


umma (now obsolete). The members of the umma had 
a common government and were found in a more or 
less defined territory, and between its members there 
was a certain closeness of contact, community of 
interest, and a sense that they possessed a distinct 
identity and common history; but what distinguished 
them from other communities or nations was not 
these things but religion. The conception of the people 
as the umma was succeeded by that of the raHyyat, 
“the flock”, i.e. the subjects, and what distinguished 
them from other “flocks” was the person of their 
“shepherd” or ruler. Ifawm and (aHfa both implied 
a certain closeness of contact between the members 
of the group so described—a common language, 
common interests and a certain degree of common 
feeling and will—but neither was necessarily found 
in a more or less defined territory, or united by the 
idea of being subjects of a common government; both 
terms sometimes had tribal implications. Wafan in 
early usage meant simply the locality from which a 
person came and among the mystics in mediaeval 
times it was used in the sense of “the heavenly king¬ 
dom”. (Cf. a passage in the $afwat al-$afa of Ibn 
Bazzaz, completed in or about 759/1358, in which 
the Shaykh was asked about the phrase in the Tradi¬ 
tions bubb al-watan min al-imdn, “Love for the 
homeland is an article of faith”. “The infidel, for 
example,” his questioners said, “loves his country, 
which is Europe. How, in such case, can ‘love for 
the homeland’ be an article of faith ?” The Shaykh 
replied that the word wafan in the phrase quoted from 
the traditions, referred to a heavenly kingdom not 
to a geographical area. British Museum, Ms. Add. 
ii 745 , P- 289.) In modern times wafan means ex¬ 
clusively fatherland or motherland, in which sense 
it is synonymous with mihan. Nizhdd merely defined 
race, not nationality, and in modern times the com¬ 
pound ni&ad-parasti is used in a pejorative sense 
to mean racialism; ahl (and its plural ahdli), “people”, 
meant those dwelling in a defined area but not speci¬ 
fically a nation, though ahliyyat is used in modern 
legal language to mean nationality. Lastly there is 
the term millat, which was first used with reference 
to a religious group or community, and later people, 
and finally, in the 19th and 20th centuries, came to 
be used to denote a political nation (cf. diami c a-i 
milal, “League of Nations”, and milal-i muttafib, 
“United Nations”). The term, however, is not entirely 
free from certain ambiguities. In colloquial Persian 
millat also means “the people” (i.e. the lower classes); 
this presumably is connected with the late 19th- 
and 20th-century use of milli to mean “popular”, 
in phrases such as bukumal-i milli, “popular govern¬ 
ment”, and dgabha-i milli, "Popular Front”. It also, 
however, means “private” as opposed to “govern¬ 
mental”, but in contemporary Persian milli kardan 
means “to nationalise”. The supporters of the Persian 
constitutional revolution were known as milliyun, 
“nationalists” (i.e. those who supported “popular” 
government). The term, however, was not generally 
applied to nationalists outside Persia and is now 
virtually obsolete. Milliyyat was used by MIrza 
Husayn Khan Sipahsalar Muslilr al-Dawla in the 
second half of the 19th century to mean “national¬ 
ism”, which he alleged had been brought into 
existence by the French Revolution (see 
F. Adamiyyat, Fikr-i Azddi, Tehran 1961, 60), 
but it did not achieve widespread currency in this 
sense and normally means nationality. 

Although there was no term to express nationality 
in the early centuries or in mediaeval times, there 
was a concept which did imply a consciousness of 
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distinct identity, defined historically and geographi¬ 
cally, which can be described by the modern term 
iraniyyat , “being a Persian”. This was associated 
with and experienced in a sharing of a common cul¬ 
tural and literary background. It did not imply a 
consciousness of political nationality or a territorial 
and ethnic nation, although it carried with it the 
memory of the old Persian empire. This memory, 
after the decline of the Shu'ubiyya [4.U.], was kept 
alive by the poets, but in the course of transmission 
the details became blurred and historical accuracy 
was lost, legend triumphing over history. The literary 
tradition expressed in and through New Persian, the 
emergence of which as a literary language had been 
one of the achievements of the Shu'ubiyya movement, 
in no small measure held together the Persian people 
during long years of political decay. It constituted 
a common bond and kept alive their common feeling 
and pride in their heritage. Linguistic frontiers, 
however, did not coincide with ethnic frontiers. 
Arabic continued to hold an immensely important 
place as the language of religion, and large numbers 
of those within the geographical frontiers of Persia 
spoke Turkish, Kurdish, or some local dialect. 

Under Muslim government Persia became part of 
a wider world in which Islam was the bond. Under 
the ‘Abbasids the concept of the universal empire was 
revived, but in a new guise. So far as an identity 
was recognised, it was the world of Islam. With the 
fragmentation of the caliphate, the minor dynasties 
did not foster the rise of national feeling since they 
were hostile to the centralisation of government. 
Slave armies, too, were a bar to the growth of 
national feeling. Even where political organisations 
had a wider scope, as they did under the Saldjuks, 
Mongols and Timurids, they meant little to their sub¬ 
jects, and the nomadic tradition of their leaders con¬ 
stituted a new obstacle to the development of national 
feeling. There was thus little opportunity in mediaeval 
Persia for the development of nationalism based on 
a more or less defined territory, inhabited by a 
group of persons in close contact with each other, 
inspired by the idea of a common government, holding 
certain interests in common, and possessing a cer¬ 
tain degree of common feeling and common character¬ 
istics. On the whole, government had been “un¬ 
righteous” and so far as aspirations of future good 
government united the people these were of messianic 
and universalist not nationalist character. As for 
common interests, these too, so far as they tran¬ 
scended the craft, the quarter or the tribe, tended to 
be religious, while as for common characteristics, the 
reality was that there was more to divide than to 
unite. First there were ethnic differences, which did 
not coincide with, territorial or provincial boundaries: 
the dichotomy between Arab and 'Adjam (non-Arab), 
which had prevailed in the early centuries had been 
succeeded by that between Turk and Tadjik (non- 
Turk); secondly there were religious and sectarian 
differences, between Muslims and non-Muslims and 
between Sunnis and Shi'Is; thirdly there was a 
separation between the settled population and the 
semi-settled, the rural population and the towns¬ 
people, the military classes and the rest. These lines 
of cleavage, so far as they were not religious, were 
social and economic, not political. The nearest 
approach to political difference was, perhaps, to 
be found in the intellectual field, between those who 
were influenced by the old Persian theory of state 
as against those who subscribed to Islamic con¬ 
ceptions. But even in this field the position was not 
clear-cut. After the Islamic conquest the former 


ruling classes, so far as they were not wiped out, were 
converted to Islam and many of them entered the 
bureaucracy and served the new rulers (a pattern 
to be repeated after later conquests). The desire to 
get rid of alien rule was, therefore, if not absent, at 
least weaker than might otherwise have been the 
case. 

With the rise of the Safawids in the ioth/r6th 
century, Persia emerged for the first time since the 
Islamic conquest as a territorial state. A sense of 
separateness from the rest of the Islamic world and 
of national unity vis- 4 -vis the Ottoman empire was 
deliberately fostered by the adoption of Ithna ‘Ashari 
Shi'ism as the official religion. The conflict between 
the two empires was nevertheless largely expressed 
in terms of religion: in terms of Sunni-Shi'i strife 
rather than of Turko-Persian hostility. What was 
new was the broad territorial segregation of the two 
sects, which was not, however, paralleled by a sepa¬ 
ration of ethnic groups. Under the $afawids, Shi'ism, 
which had earlier largely been the refuge of the 
dispossessed and under-privileged, became the banner 
of Persian nationalism; but since for the Shi'a the 
true king was the Hidden Imam, and temporal rulers, 
so far as they were “unrighteous”, were usurpers, 
this nationalism could not easily be associated with 
the concept of political nationality. The attitude of 
the Shi'a towards the government was thus ambivalent 
and opposition movements tended to be of a messianic 
nature. Popular Shi'ism however retained some of 
its former functions: the Mubarram plays still 
offered the people an outlet into which they could 
project their own sufferings. Although the Safawid 
period to some extent paved the way for the rise of 
political nationalism, it was not until the late 19th 
century that patriotism began to be separated from 
religious sentiment and national loyalties began to 
take the place of the older religious loyalties. 

By the turn of the 18th century, British progress 
in India had begun to give rise, in some circles, to 
apprehension lest British commercial activity in 
Persia might lead to political domination (cf. Rustam 
al-Hukama, Rustam al-Tawdrikh, ed. Muhammad 
Mushiri, Tehran 1969, 383, 385). At the same time, 
unfavourable comparisons began to be drawn between 
conditions in Persia and those in other countries (cf. 
ibid., 395). By the second decade of the 19th century 
the danger of foreign domination was clear for all 
to see, and the intrusion of western European coun¬ 
tries and Russia was intuitively felt as a threat to 
Muslims and the lands of Islam. As in Turkey, 
modernisation began in response to military pressure. 
The Russian advance in the war temporarily con¬ 
cluded by the Peace of Gulistan (1813) brought home 
to the Persian government that the Persian army 
could not withstand Russian attack unless it was 
modernised (though none of the subsequent attempts 
at modernisation were pushed with vigour or 
persistence). Nationalism, patriotism and modernism 
in Persia thus became closely interwoven. 

Meanwhile, government officials who visited 
foreign countries as representatives of the govern¬ 
ment, merchants, and others who travelled abroad 
began to ask the reasons for Persia’s backwardness. 
Some came to the conclusion that this was due to a 
lack of justice and orderly administration, and that 
it was respect for law which guaranteed the modern¬ 
ism and progress of western Europe. As these opinions 
spread among a wider circle, a movement of protest 
against corruption and injustice gradually developed. 
This movement, which took its inspiration from the 
example of western Europe, had overtones of 
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patriotism and nationalism, but it was not, in the 
beginning, anti-foreign, though it was to become so 
later partly as a result of the events connected 
with the Tobacco R6gie and Na$ir al-DIn Shah’s 
attempts to bolster up the finances of the country by 
the grant of concessions and the contraction of loans. 
As the movement became anti-foreign, so its Islamic 
colouring became more marked—patriotism was still 
largely a religious sentiment. Nevertheless, so far as 
it was a protest against bad government and deman¬ 
ded as a remedy administrative reform, it was 
modernist and its supporters were nationalists in the 
sense that they aimed at some measure of self- 
government or government by the people, though 
they saw this primarily in terms of restrictions on 
the arbitrary power of the shah and not in the exercise 
of responsible power by elected representatives of the 
people. 

In 1811 ‘Abbas Mirza sent two students to England 
“to study whatever would be beneficial for him and 
his country”. Five more were sent in 1815 to study 
engineering, medicine, artillery, mathematics and 
natural sciences. Two of these attained to high office: 
one, Mirza Dja‘far Mushlr al-Dawla, who studied 
engineering, became head of the council of state set 
up by Na$ir al-Din Shah, and the other, Mirza Mu- 
bammad Salib ShirSzi, who studied English, French, 
Latin, natural sciences, history and printing, became 
official translator to the government and subsequent¬ 
ly a minister. He wrote a diary in which he described 
British parliamentary government and institutions 
(, Safar-nama , ed. Isma‘II Ra’in, Tehran 1969-70) and 
appears to have had a great admiration for freedom 
and liberty as he saw it in England. He also visited 
Russia and Turkey. Writing of the lanfimat, he 
castigates obscurantist mullas who opposed them. 
Abu’l Hasan ShlrazI, who was sent to England by 
Fatb ‘All Shah, wrote in his Ijayrat-nima of the 
justice and security prevailing in England, and 
compared conditions in his own country in un¬ 
favourable terms with what he had seen in England. 
Khusraw Mirza, the son of ‘Abbas Mirza, who was 
sent with a mission to Russia in 1829 to apologise 
for the murder of the Russian envoy Grebaiedov in 
the previous year by a fanatical mob, wrote in his 
diary, “It would be a pity if when we see with our 
own eyes the progress and order which our neighbour 
has achieved in a short time, we should not think 
[how we could achieve similar progress], but go 
about with our eyes closed in foreign parts.” (See 
further, Fikr-i Azadi, op. cit., 21 ff.). Another Persian 
to describe in his diary British parliamentary in¬ 
stitutions was Mirza Khanlar Kh&n I‘ti$am al-Mulk, 
who went as a secretary to the Persian mission in 
England in 1864-5 (see Dimukrdsi-i Inqlistan in 
Sukhan, ii/2 (Bahman 1323/1944), 96-104). 

It was not, however, until the reign of Na$ir al- 
Dtn §hah that modernism and nationalism began to 
make strides. The Amir Ni?am Mirza Tatd Khan 
Amir Kablr, his first fadr-i a'jam, who had visited 
both Russia and the Ottoman Empire, initiated 
various military, financial and administrative 
measures designed to strengthen the power of the 
central government. He founded the Dir al-Funun, 
which was the first school to teach modern sciences, 
in order to train officials for the new army and the new 
bureaucracy. He also attempted to decrease the 
power of the religious classes. His reforms proved 
largely abortive. More important in the spread of 
modem ideas was Mirza Husayn Khan Sipahsalar 
Mushlr al-Dawla. He studied in France, and served 
in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Bombay;* 


Tiflis, and Istanbul. From 1871 he held various 
ministries in Tehran including that of ?adr-i a c ?am 
for some three years from December 1871. His letters 
from Turkey discuss European politics, freedom 
movements in the Ottoman Empire, the spread of 
education and civilization in Europe, and government¬ 
al reform in Persia. He considered an assembly 
composed of representatives of the people, freedom, 
the rights of the individual and equality before the 
law prerequisites for life in the modem world. 
Writing of the Greek rebellion, whose nationalist 
nature he recognised, he wrote, “The nationalist 
principle established by the French empire that 
every nation should be governed by its own people 
and not be a prisoner to the government of another 
people has spread to these parts” ( Fikr-i Azddi, 
op. cit., 60). In another letter he wrote that foreign 
states measured a nation’s progress, education and 
power ( isti c ddd ) by four things: (i) the existence or 
otherwise of a well-ordered press carrying full reports 
of foreign and internal news; (ii) its encouragement 
of crafts, industries and trade; (iii) the quality of its 
foreign representation; and (iv) its possession of a 
powerful, disciplined army equipped with modern 
weapons able to defend the country against any 
eventuality [ibid., 69). He believed that the back¬ 
wardness of a country brought about foreign inter¬ 
vention, and both he and Amir Kablr in their 
advocacy of modernisation were concerned to prevent 
foreign intervention. But they were in a difficulty: 
modernisation was, in existing circumstances, hardly 
possible without foreign capital and expertise. This, 
indeed, was the justification of the abortive Reuter 
concession (see Mahmud Farhad Mu'tamid, Sipah- 
sdlar-i A'fam, Tehran 1947, 151 ff.). There was 
at the same time another and contrary trend, also 
inspired by a kind of nationalism, which was opposed 
to modernisation. Many believed that development 
would involve foreign influence and that as long as 
the country’s resources were not developed Persia 
would be left to manage her own affairs. The attitude 
to the spread of communications was also ambivalent 
because of a fear that it might facilitate external 
attack. 

Among those who were associated, or in contact, 
with Husayn Khan and who played an important part 
in fostering the demand for modernisation were 
Mirza Yusuf Khan Mustashar al-Dawla, Madid 
al-Mulk Slnakl, Malkam Khan, and (through him) 
Djamal al-DIn Afghani [g.v.J, and Mirza Aka Khan 
Kirmanl. They were concerned both to forward the 
strength, liberty and prosperity of Persia and to 
ensure that the people had a greater share in the 
government of the country. Madid al-Mulk in his 
Risala-i madidiyya, written in 1871-2, attacking the 
negligence of the shah and the state of the adminis¬ 
tration, states that the power of great nations was 
based on the people (ed., Sa‘Id NaflsI, Tehran 
1941-2, 11), and demands an assembly to assure 
the prosperity and order of the kingdom (37). 
Mustashar al-Dawla, who became charge d’affaires 
of the Persian legation in Paris in 1866-7, and also 
visited London during the three years he spent in 
Paris, wrote in 1888-9 to Mu?affar al-DIn, then 
wait ’■ahd, stating that Persia could only escape 
disaster by the promulgation of reforms and new 
laws; only this would enable her to regain respect 
among civilized nations. In his essay Yak kalima, 
which achieved wide circulation, he describes the 
strong and orderly military administration, prosperity, 
wealth, industry, education, security and freedom 
prevailing in France and England. He cites the old 
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Islamic tag, “No government ( sulfdn ) without 
wealth ( mal), no wealth without development 
(Hmdrat ), and no development without justice”, and 
asks why Persia was so backward in spite of the fact 
that Islam was based on justice. His conclusion is that 
the secret of European progress was the supremacy 
of the law and that this was lacking in Persia. He 
then discusses the French constitution and the 
benefits deriving from it, and finally argues that 
whereas the shari‘a of Islam had been forgotten by 
the Muslims in their political conduct, the rights of 
man guaranteed by the French constitution were, 
in effect, the very rights which any Muslim should 
enjoy (Tabriz 1907, reprinted in Rasht 1909). 

In the latter years of the reign of Na$ir al-DIn 
Shah, disgust at the abuse of power by the ruling class 
and the obscurantism of sections of the religious 
classes spread and the reaction to Persia’s humilia¬ 
tions at the hands of European powers grew (though 
this was not to be a major factor in Persian national¬ 
ism until after the grant of the constitution). Un¬ 
favourable comparisons were increasingly drawn be¬ 
tween Persia and Western European states while a 
small minority questioned the exercise of unfettered 
power by the shah. Many believed that Western 
Europe held the secret of progress (though few had 
any very clear idea of what this might be); they 
hoped that the adoption of western systems of 
government would both secure this “secret” and 
ensure reform and thus enable Persia to resist the 
encroachment of foreign powers, which the corruption 
of its government was facilitating. Malkam Khan = 
Na?im al-Dawla, a Persian Armenian from Djulfa 
(Isfahan), educated in Paris and minister in London 
from 1872 to 1889, was the great exponent of this 
point of view. His writings, influenced by John Stuart 
Mill and Mirabeau, became more radical as time 
passed. In tracts and essays and in the Persian paper 
fCdnun, which he founded and edited in London in 
1890, he inveighs against internal disorder, cor¬ 
ruption and despotism and the external pressure 
exerted on Persia “from St. Petersburg and Cal¬ 
cutta”. The only answer to these evils in his view 
was technical progress, and administrative and 
constitutional reform (which he was at pains to 
show were not contrary to the shari c a). At first 
Malkam Khan appears to have believed that reform 
“from above” was possible. He presented an early 
essay, Kitabla-i ghaybi, probably written between 
1859 and i860 in imitation of the Turkish tanfimat, 
to Mlrza Dja'far Mushlr al-Dawla (who, as stated 
above, had been one of the first students to be sent 
abroad by the government) and urged him, as an 
elder statesman and because of his knowledge of 
foreign countries, to show it to Na?ir al-Din Shah 
and explain the truth to him. He goes on to assert 
that the Persian state was down-trodden by neigh¬ 
bouring states and afflicted by various miseries, 
especially corruption. He warns that conditions in 
the outside world would not remain static; the 
Indian Mutiny would not go on for ever and Russia 
would not always remain preoccupied with the 
injuries she had suffered in Europe: claimants 
to the Persian provinces would arise. Two waves, 
one from St. Petersburg and the other from Calcutta, 
were advancing on Persia. Ministers, Malkam Khan 
alleges, considered the antiquity of Persia to be a 
protection against all calamities: however much they 
were warned that the advancing waves would sub¬ 
merge them, they would say, “we have been thus 
for 3,000 years and we shall survive this flood also”. 
But, Malkam Khan points out, conditions had 


changed: Persia could no longer withstand the power 
of neighbouring states. Europe had made important 
technical advances of which Persia had no conception 
and great progress especially in financial administra¬ 
tion, while Persia lagged hopelessly behind. He then 
sets out his ideas for reform based on a separation of 
legislative and executive powers (Madjm&a-i 
dthdr-i Malkam Khan, ed. Muhammad Muhlt 
Tabataba*!, Tehran 1948-9, 1 ff.). 

In another essay, Dastgah-i diwdn, devoted mainly 
to the need for financial reform, Malkam Mian warns 
his readers of the fate of Turkey and states that 
"The Persian government in the face of the encroach¬ 
ment of foreign conquest was in no way different from 
the Ottoman government. Protection of the Christians 
was a secondary problem: the essential problem was 
that the ebullience of European power had made im¬ 
possible the survival of uncivilised states” (ibid., 
74 ff-). In a later essay entitled Tanfim-i lashkar 
wa madjlis-i iddra yd intifdm-i lashkar wa madjlis-i 
tanzimdt, Malkam shows himself to be one of the 
few writers who realised that reform of one branch 
of the administration could not be carried out in iso¬ 
lation. He pours scorn on the idea that it would be 
possible to have a European arsenal without a Euro¬ 
pean tax administration and reiterates the need for 
a government based on law (ibid., 98 ff.). By the 
time of the assassination of Na?ir al-DIn Shah the 
threat to Persian independence was seen by Malkam 
to be increasingly serious, and he appealed to all, 
whether Persians, Adharbaydianis. Kurds or Afghans, 
to sink their differences and unite to base the rule 
of the shah on a new unity (ibid., 182 ff.). In an 
essay entitled The call to justice, presented to 
Mujaffar al-Din in 1905, Malkam Khan again warns 
of the threat to Persian independence posed by the 
progressive states of the world and urges the estab¬ 
lishment of a legislative assembly, freedom of speech, 
and freedom of the press. Distinguishing between 
freedom and licence, he seeks to interpret freedom 
in terms of the Islamic principle of “enjoining the 
good and forbidding evil” (ibid., 194 ff.). 

Mlrza Aka Khan Kirmani (1853-87), who spent a 
great part of his life in Istanbul, was influenced, 
among others, by Rousseau and Montesquieu. He 
uncompromisingly rejected Islam and saw Mazdak as 
the prototype of European socialists, anarchists, 
nihilists, and communists (Sih Maktub, quoted by 
F. Adamiyyat, Andishahd-yi Mirza Aka Khan 
Kirmani, Tehran 1967, 238). Like Malkam Khan he 
regarded the adoption of Western sciences, industry, 
and political structures as a fundamental condition to 
progress. He held that the Persian people must forget 
their past and lay completely new foundations for 
their national life if they wished to retain their inde¬ 
pendence and enjoy power and respect in the world. 
Pointing to the example of the Caucasus, which had 
been lost to Russia, India, “which was held prisoner 
by five thousand English soldiers”, and Turkey, 
“which was forced to submit to the slightest whim of 
the English ambassador”, Mlrza Aka Khan warned 
that Persia would be made into a colony if she failed 
to advance in knowledge or to develop her own re¬ 
sources. “Today”, he wrote, “we, the subjects of 
Persia ( ra c iyyat-i Iran), are trampled underfoot by 
internal tyrants and criticised, blamed and despised 
by foreign governments and civilised peoples. To¬ 
morrow we shall be trampled on by the hoofs of the 
transport animals of their military forces and cap¬ 
tives of their soldiers and armies” ( Sad khafdba, 
quoted by F. Adamiyyat, op. cit., 229-30). While 
he was in favour of the adoption of European learning 
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and technical skills, he condemned the aggression of 
European powers against other nations (Hasht bihisht, 
quoted by F. Adamiyyat, op. cit., 231-2). He, like 
Malkam Khan, aimed at a national awakening and 
advocated modernisation in order to stem the en¬ 
croachment both of foreign powers against the nation¬ 
al frontiers and of the shah and his government 
against the freedom of the people. Influenced by 
earlier writers, especially Dialal al-Din MIrza-yi 
KJdjar and Mirza Fatb 'All Akhundzada (Akhundov), 
who, although he spent the greater part of his life in 
the Caucasus in the service of the Russian govern¬ 
ment, was an ardent Persian patriot, the nationalism 
of MIrza Aka Khan Kirmani looks back to pre- 
Islamic Persia, and tendencies towards anti-Arabism 
as well as anti-Semitism in general are to be found 
in his works (see further F. Adamiyyat, op. cit., 
252 ff.). 

The themes of Malkam Khan and MIrza Aka Khan 
Kirmani were taken up by others, including Mirza 
Aka Fursat ShlrazI, who in a series of essays des¬ 
cribes freedom, equality and knowledge as the key 
to progress and attributes the miserable condition 
of Persia, which he compares unfavourably with India, 
to ignorance and despotism (Makalldt-i 'iltni wa 
siydsi, Bombay 1904-5, ii, Tehran 1907-8), Ma¬ 
lik al-Mutakallimln, who emphasises the need to 
develop Persia’s resources and, pointing to the 
example of Japan, advocates the establishment of 
factories (see M. Malikzada, Zindagdni-i Malik al- 
Mutakallimin. Tehran 1946, 91 ff.), and Persians 
living in the borderlands such as Mirza c Abd al- 
Rablm Nadjdjarzada (Talibov) in his Masdlik al- 
Muhsinin, and Zayn al-'Abidin Maragha 5 ! in his 
Safar-nama-i Ibrahim Beg. All of these made a 
significant contribution to the intellectual ferment 
culminating in the movement for constitutional 
reform in the early years of the 19th century (on the 
nature of this movement see further A. K. S. Lambton, 
The Persian constitutional revolution of 1905-6, in 
Revolution in the Middle East, ed. P. J. Vatikiotis, 
London 1972, 173-84. See also djam'iyya, Persia and 
dustur, Iran). 

Those who prepared the way for the constitutional 
revolution were drawn largely from the upper ranks 
of the bureaucracy, the religious classes and the 
merchants. As the movement spread, it became arti¬ 
culated largely in a demand for “equality” and 
“liberty”, neither of which was defined in legal 
terms. Both were seen broadly as freedom from 
tyranny and envisaged by the majority within a 
temporal framework designed to permit the un¬ 
hindered operation of the Islamic ethic and the living 
of the good life in accordance with the sacred law. 
The underlying intention was to seek to ensure 
justice and to limit extortion. The shah’s neglect of 
abstract principles of justice was felt to have led 
to an impoverishment of the people and a growth of 
foreign influence and intervention in the affairs 
of the country. Largely for this reason the move¬ 
ment became a nationalist movement in that it 
was a demand by the people for a greater share in 
the government of the country and a protest against 
the placing of the material resources of the country 
under the control of foreigners (which, in view of 
the interpretation placed on freedom, was inevitably 
seen as an attack as much on Islam as on Persia). 

There was, however, a paradox: both sides looked 
to foreigners: the constitutionalists to Britain (though 
the 1907 convention with Russia was a great surprise 
and disappointment to them), and the reactionaries 
to Russia, with the ruling classes of which they felt, 


perhaps, a greater affinity than with the mass of 
the Persian people. Although the support which the 
reactionary party and Muhammad 'All Mirza as wall 
l akd and later as shah received from Russia in their 
attempts to frustrate the efforts of the constitutional¬ 
ists inevitably gave an anti-Russian aspect to the 
constitutional movement, it was predominantly a 
"popular” rather than an anti-foreign movement. 
Among the andfumans, the popular political societies, 
it developed as a movement of resistance to oppression 
and a demand for the right of the people to manage 
their own affairs (see further A. K. S. Lambton, 
Secret societies and the Persian revolution of 1905-6, 
in St. Antony’s Papers, No. 4, Middle Eastern Affairs 
No. 1, London 1958 and The political rdle of the 
anjumans 1906-11, in St. Antony’s Papers, No. 16, 
Middle Eastern Affairs No. 3, London 1963). Thr- 
bond which united them was not a concept of territo 
rial or ethnic nationality or memory of “good” 
government but rather Islam: the true king was, 
for them, the Hidden Imam. 

With the humiliations suffered by Persia after the 
suspension of the constitution in 1911 and the dis¬ 
order prevailing during the Great War, there was a 
swing away from "popular” nationalism towards na¬ 
tionalism coupled with anti-imperialism and socialism 
and also “romantic” nationalism. Abu ’1 Kasim 'Arif 
(d. 1934), the poet of the constitutional revolution, 
extolled patriotism and freedom, but Adib Pishawarl 
(1844-1930), who had been one of the first poets to 
write in praise of patriotism and nationalism, wrote 
increasingly against anti-imperialism, while Mu¬ 
hammad Ibrahim FarrukhI (1888-1939) linked 
patriotism with socialism. In general poets and writers 
turned increasingly towards a glorification of pre- 
Islamic Persia. A literary movement to deepen 
national thought and pride (in stimulating which 
the writings of orientalists played a considerable 
part), began in Berlin, where a number of Persians 
had taken refuge during the 1914-18 war and founded 
a literary magazine, significantly called Kama after 
the legendary blacksmith [see kawah]. ‘Ishki (1893- 
1924), Pur Da’ud (1889-1969) and others reminded 
their readers of the spirit of ancient Persia. Sayyid 
Muhammad 'AH Djamalzada (born circa 1895), at 
one time co-editor of Kdwa with Sayyid Hasan 
Taklzada (d. 1969), and others wrote essays extolling 
the Persian past; and Ahmad Kasrawl (1888-1945) 
published a large number of political and religious 
tracts of a nationalist and anti-Islamic nature (see 
further B. Alavi, Geschichte und Entwicklune der 
modernen persischen Liter at ur, Berlin 1964). 

During the war of 1914-18 and in the years im¬ 
mediately afterwards, there were uprisings of a 
quasi-nationalist nature led by Mirza Kuiik Khan in 
Glian (1915-20), KhiyabanI in Arlharbavdian (1920), 
and Muhammad TakI Khan in Khurasan (1921), but 
none of them was nationalist in the wider sense or 
spread to the whole of the country. After the coup 
d’etat in 1921, power was concentrated in the hands 
of Rida Khan, who proceeded to build up the armed 
forces. By 1925 he had reasserted the authority of 
the central government over most of the country and 
on 31 October of that year he assumed the crown. 
Measures were also taken to restore Persia’s position 
vis-a-vis foreign powers and to limit their interven¬ 
tion in Persian affairs. The capitulations were abol¬ 
ished in 1926 [see imtiyazat). Determined to make 
Persia a modern state, Rida Shah pressed forward 
industrial expansion and economic development and 
extended the scope of government. Requiring more 
funds to finance these developments, he turned to 
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the oil industry to satisfy his need. The post-war 
depression had brought down oil prices and with them 
royalty payments. In 1932 the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company concession was denounced and a new agree¬ 
ment was negotiated in 1933 under which royalty 
payments were increased. Islam was deliberately 
weakened, and westernisation forced. The memory 
of pre-Islamic Persia was fostered. The traditional 
provincial names were replaced by numbers as a 
device to efface “the memory of the historic provin¬ 
ces with their persistent traditions of diversity and 
autonomy’’ and to create unity and uniformity. An 
attempt was also made to “purify” Persian of Arabic 
words and weaken the memory of her cultural debt 
to the Islamic empires of the past. In the beginning 
Ri<ja Shah’s nationalism was influenced by the exam¬ 
ple of Turkey, which he visited in 1934. Later, how¬ 
ever, he turned rather to the model of the dictatorial 
regimes of Western Europe, especially Hitlerite Ger¬ 
many. The new nationalism, which developed during 
his reign, appealed mainly to the military leaders, 
who found the ideal of the self-sufficient police 
state seductive, those intellectuals who provided 
the personnel of the bureaucracy, the younger 
generation brought up in the new schools, and those 
merchants who benefitted from his commercial 
policy, and was very different from the nation¬ 
alism of the constitutional period (see further 
A. K. S. Lambton, The impact of the West on 
Persia, in International Affairs, xxxiii/i (Jan. 1957), 
21 ff.). 

In 1941 Rida Shah abdicated as a result of events 
connected with World War II. In the ensuing years 
Persia suffered new humiliations. Foreign troops 
were stationed in the country. Their presence did 
not technically constitute a military occupation, but 
Russian troops in the north and north-west prevented 
orderly administration by the Persian government 
and did not evacuate the country after the conclusion 
of the hostilities until recourse was had to the United 
Nations. There was once more a feeling that national 
unity was menaced, and coupled with this there was 
a growing sense of frustration at the failure of suc¬ 
cessive governments to undertake reform. A feeling 
of revolt against the “establishment" grew. Various 
groups, at one extreme the Fida 5 iyyJn-i Islam [q.v.] 
and at the other the Tuda Party (who were com¬ 
munist-inspired), were active. Their common desire 
was for power and control over the sources of national 
wealth, but their positive policies were less clearly 
defined, and in any case sometimes in conflict. 
Finally, under the leadership of Dr. Musaddik co¬ 
hesion was given to the discontent. The movement 
of protest was focussed on the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company and was transformed into a campaign for 
liberation from supposed foreign domination. Nation¬ 
alisation of the oil industry (achieved in 1951) became 
the immediate goal. With the alliance of Dr. Musaddik 
and the religious leader Sayyid Abu’l Kasim KashanI, 
who interpreted the protest movement in terms of 
Islam, it spread throughout the country as a popular 
movement for the defence not only of Persia but 
also of Islam. After the reassertion of the monarchy 
following the overthrow of Dr. Musaddik by a 
military coup d’etat in 1953, “popular” nationalism 
once more declined to be replaced in due course 
by a new self-styled “positive" nationalism imposed 
from above, one of the manifestations of which was 
the celebration in 1971, after several years of planning, 
of what was regarded as the 2500th anniversary of 
the foundation of the Persian monarchy by Cyrus 
(see further Iran, History; hizb, Persia; and also 


J. M. Upton, The history of modern Iran, an inter¬ 
pretation, Cambridge Mass. i960). 

Bibliography, given in the article. 

(A. K. S. Lambton) 

iv. In Ottoman Turkey. 

This word was used in Ottoman Turkish to express 
the new idea of nationalism which originated in Cen¬ 
tral and Eastern Europe during the 19th century. This 
new nationalism was not the older patriotism of West¬ 
ern Europe founded in a citizen’s loyalty to his coun¬ 
try, his state and its mode of government and in which 
a degree of individual liberty was usually involved. It 
was anethnic, linguistic, and sometimes cultural nati¬ 
onalism, romantic and subjective in its appeal, and 
often illiberal. When it reached the Ottoman Empire 
this brand of nationalism quickly vitalised the 
independent ambitions of the non-Muslim religious 
communities (millets), and more slowly those of the 
non-Turkish Muslims. 

The Ottoman Turks were not much affected by 
this new form of nationalism for two interconnected 
reasons. In the first place, the Turks of the Empire, 
despite a vigorous flowering of Turkish “national” 
self-consciousness in the 9th/i5th century, had 
subsequently submerged themselves in Islam and 
assumed the responsibility for the expansion and 
maintenance of the Islamic community. The new 
nationalism could not easily strike a responsive 
chord amongst them. Secondly, the Ottoman Turks 
had previously been exposed to Western European 
patriotism, which had a greater appeal since it did 
not create ethnic or linguistic impediments to 
continued Ottoman unity and strength. To express 
the notion of patrie the Ottoman Turks used the 
words wafan and millet. By the mid-i9th century, 
wafan, meaning in former usage one’s home, village, 
town, or region, fully developed the meaning of 
patrie, and was much in use in the Turkish press. 
The word millet was also used to denote the patrie 
of the Ottoman Empire, but with revealing con¬ 
fusion, it was also employed to mean the Islamic 
community. Not without significance, perhaps, when 
Turkey did come to regard itself as a nation the word 
used was not kawlm but millet. 

A patriotism centred on Ottomanism and Islam 
served largely to insulate the Turks from the new 
nationalism of the 19th century and to help preserve 
the Ottoman position. However, the ground was 
being prepared for the new conception of nationalism 
to take root. Interest in the Turks qua Turks was 
aroused in the first place by the publication in 
London in 1832 of a Grammar of the Turkish language 
by Arthur Lumley Davids (1811-32). It included 
the history as well as the language of the Turks, 
and became known in Turkey. Two other foreigners 
whose work was of very considerable influence were 
the renowned Hungarian Turcologist, Arminius 
Vamb6ry (1832-1913), and the colourful L6on Cahun, 
whose Introduction A Vhistoire d’Asie (1896) glorified 
the role in history of the Turkish nomadic tribes. 

A number of factors helped this new interest in 
Turcology to develop. Hungarian scholars were 
interested in the possibilities of discovering some 
common heritage with the Turks as a counterweight 
to Pan-Slavism. Anglo-Russian rivalry in Central 
Asia also brought Turkish studies to the fore. 
Exiles in Turkey after the abortive 1848 revolutions 
in Europe spread the new nationalist ideas. A later 
impetus occurred through the advent of politically 
experienced exiles from Turkish and Tartar areas 
of Russia at the end of the 19th century. These 
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influences awoke a slow response among the Turks. 
It was only as the non-Muslim peoples obtained 
independence, and when there were national stirrings 
among the Muslim subjects of the Empire, that a 
truly Turkish nationalism based on a common race, 
language and culture became more feasible. Among 
Ottoman Turks who took up the theme were the 
historian Ahmad VVaflk Pasha (1823-91) [?.!/.] and 
Suleyman Pasha (1838-1932), the first Ottoman 
historian to write about the pre-Islamic Turks. 
Attention was also given to the Turkish language: 
the first modern Turkish grammar appeared in 
1851, the Ifawa’id-i c Othmaniyya of Fu’ad and 
Diewdet Pasha [g.t'.j. The first Turkish turcologist 
in any real sense was Nedjlb c Aslm (1861-1935). 

It was not, however, until the Young Turk period, 
and with the diminution of the Empire, that a more 
general interest could be aroused. A Turkish Society 
(Turk Derneyi ) was established in 1908 to study 
Turkish culture in its many aspects. From this 
initiative shortly emerged a journal, Turk Yurdu, 
(“Turkish Homeland”) which began to develop a 
political Turkism, notably under Akiuraoghlu 
Yusuf [?.v.]. Numerous Turkist societies, Tilth 
Odfaklarl, (“Turkish Hearths”) were also founded 
to study and promote Turkish culture. Closely 
associated with Tiirk Yurdu was the greatest ex¬ 
ponent of Turkish nationalism, piya 5 (Ziya) Gokalp 
In some of his writings he went so far as to 
envisage the political union of all Turks in a new 
Turdn, but the international situation, notably the 
strength of Russia, gave little prospect for the 
realisation of this Pan-Turkist dream, save for a 
brief period of confusion in Central Asia following 
the Russian Revolution of 1917. Nevertheless, 
Turkish nationalism continued to develop, markedly 
affected by two factors, firstly the Armenian massa¬ 
cres of 1916, and secondly, the defection of Arab 
Muslims to the Allied side in the first World War. 

By 1918 it was clear, however, that attempts to 
promote an Ottoman, Pan-Islamic or Turanian 
unity were either irrelevant or impracticable. Yet 
some basis for a national unity had to be found if 
what was left of Turkey in 1918 was to be defended 
against Allied claims. National feeling was now 
concentrated on the rescue of the Anatolian home¬ 
land from the occupying Christian powers, particu¬ 
larly from the Greeks. Whilst religious feeling was 
still obviously important in this situation, a new 
emphasis appeared in Turkish nationalism—the 
territorial. It had obvious impact: the Turkish 
peasant’s hearth and home, his watan was at stake. 
After the War of Liberation the Republic sought to 
justify this new nationalist attachment by promoting 
historical enquiries to show that Anatolia was in 
fact the ancient land of the Turks. This might be 
interpreted as a return, in a new context, to the less 
romantic patriotism of earlier European inspiration, 
but the attachment to the land, to national folk-lore, 
popular tradition and national solidarity was 
romantic to a marked degree. For the Ataturkist 
61 ite, nationalism was also firmly secularist, as the 
abolition of the caliphate and the disestablishment 
of Islam in 1924 testified. 

The secular, cultural and territorial nationalism 
of the AtatUrkist period has remained the predomi¬ 
nant form of nationalism in Turkey since the Second 
World War, but it has not been universally accepted. 
Whilst it is difficult to make clear divisions among 
the different schools of thought, it may be said 
that the secular nationalists have divided into 
two groups. There are those who support the libera! 


democratic, and strictly territorial, political system 
as representing the national spirit, and others who 
would qualify their support by insistence on the 
need for a greater degree of socialism to allow the 
full expression of national feeling. This latter group 
attaches itself to the left-of-centre Cumhiiriyet Hulk 
Partisi (Republican People’s Party). One school of 
thought has attempted, however, to define national¬ 
ism to include Islamic, as well as pre-Islamic, 
Turkish history. This current of thought has found 
a ready audience among the new professional, com¬ 
mercial and industrial middle classes, and actual 
promotion through the Tiirk Ocaklan. revived 
in 1949 after their abolition in 1932. This modification 
of nationalism has appealed to many members 
of right-of-centre political parties, notably the 
former Demokrat Partisi (Democrat Party) and the 
Adalet Partisi (Justice Party). Important elements 
in the Turkish intelligentsia have sought, however, 
to give greater weight either to Islam or to Turkish 
nationalism (and to Pan-Turkism) than the usual 
compromises envisage. An Islamic trend which 
nevertheless accords a place to nationalism is re¬ 
presented by Necmettin Erbakan’s Millt Seldmet 
Partisi (National Salvation Party) which in 1973 
won 48 seats in the elections for the 450-member 
National Assembly. An extreme nationalist party 
under Alparslan Tiirkej, which accords a place to 
Islam, is the Milliyefci Hareket Partisi (Nationalist 
Movement Party) which, however, won only 3 seats 
in the 1973 National Assembly. Territorial national¬ 
ism, Islam and Pan-Turkism are not easy to combine. 
This is evident in the writings of the influential 
Dr. Riza Nur [ q.v .] (1879-1942), who advocated 
inter alia a republican form of government, restora¬ 
tion of the caliphate, and the reunion of all Turks 
under the leadership of those of Anatolia. 

A number of nationalist associations have been 
established recently in Turkey, particularly in the 
1960s, partly in response to increased leftist activity. 
Large general congresses of nationalists were held in 
1967 and 1969. One association of particular signif¬ 
icance which has emerged is the Kiiminizmle 
Miicadele Dernegi (“Society for Opposing Com¬ 
munism”), which has been active in demonstrations 
against left-wing groups. Reviews which in recent 
years have supported secular nationalism include 
Varlik (“Existence”), Dost (“Friend”), Yeni Ufuklar 
(“New Horizons”) and Yedi Tepe (“Seven Hills”). 
Turkist and Islamic nationalism have been re¬ 
presented inter alia by Tiirk KiiUiirii ("Turkish 
Culture”), Tiirk Birligi (“Turkish Unity”) and 
Tohum (“Seed”). The strength of modern Turkish 
nationalism is difficult to assess, since every political 
association claims to be nationalist. Certainly, for 
many Turks a wholly secular nationalism is not 
proving to be satisfactory. [See also *iurriyya, 
istiklal (Independence), ishtirakiyya and tOran.] 
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v. In Central Asia. 

(“Central Asia” is here taken to include the Kazakh. 
Ozbek, Tadjik, Kirghiz and Turkmen Soviet Socialist 
Republics). 

The European ideas of the nation, national fron¬ 
tiers and national government, which began to spread 
to Asia and Africa at the turn of the 19th century, 
have so far had a much smaller impact on the Muslim 
peoples of Central Asia than on the rest of Dor al- 
Islam. At the time of the Russian conquest, the 
Central Asians were generally regarded as being both 
politically and culturally the most backward of ail 
Muslims, and the Tsarist regime did little to change 
this situation. No plans existed for eventual self- 
government, or even for local participation in provin¬ 
cial government, and in 1907 the small Central Asian 
representation in the Russian Duma (parliament) was 
abolished. Literacy did not exceed 3% and there 
were no establishments of higher education other 
than the madrasas. The large military garrison 
was composed of Russian imperial troops; Central 
Asian Muslims were exempt from conscription in the 
imperial forces, and there were no Muslim military 
formations in the Russian-ruled provinces. Conditions 
in the vassal states of Bukhara and Khiwa were no 
more advanced, and in many respects, less so. 

Such stirrings of national consciousness as existed 
were aimed rather at the defence of Islamic culture 
against Russian encroachment than at self-govern¬ 
ment and separation from Russia. The nearest 
thing to a coordinated endeavour was the “Djadid” 
movement (from uful-i djadid), which originated 
among the Tatars of Kazan and the Crimea, but 
eventually had a considerable vogue in the urban 
areas of the Turkestan Governorate-General and the 
KhSnate of Bukhara. Something more closely 
approaching a nationalist movement began among 
the small Kazakh intelligentsia after the Russian 
revolution of 1905, but its aims, like those of the 
Diadlds. were cultural rather than political. 

The great Turkestan rebellion of 1916 has .been 


called “a national liberation movement”. It was cer¬ 
tainly directed against the Russian presence, but it 
was unco-ordinated and had no specifically political 
aims. Its ruthless repression by the Tsarist govern¬ 
ment had the temporary effect of favourably dispo¬ 
sing the Muslims to the Revolution of 1917, which 
they imagined would mean the end of Russian rule; 
and the hope thus engendered gave rise to several 
small movements aiming at some kind of independent 
state or states. Such aspirations were, however, 
strongly opposed not only by the new Soviet regime, 
but by the 2-million strong element of Russian 
settlers who, whether they supported the Revolution 
or not, were not prepared to hand over the region to 
Muslim rule. The Djadids, too, always at loggerheads 
with the ' ulama y , now found themselves equally 
opposed to the new regime. By 1921, any prospect 
of an organised national movement with clearly 
defined political aims had receded, but guerilla 
Muslim resistance to the Soviet government con¬ 
tinued in the shape of the so-called Basmadi [g.ti.] 
movement. Although violent and widespread, this 
movement lacked cohesion, competent leadership 
and the necessary resources, and by 1922 it had 
virtually collapsed. 

By the end of 1920, complete Soviet control over 
the region was a foregone conclusion, and since the 
new regime was fundamentally opposed both to Islam 
and to the idea of nationalism, any chance of the 
emergence of a Central Asian state or states based 
on Muslim principles became even more remote than 
it had been in Tsarist times. The constitution of the 
so-called Bukharan Peoples’ Republic formed on the 
overthrow of the khanate in 1920 declared that “no 
published laws of the Republic may contradict the 
foundations of Islam”, but this constitution was 
abrogated on the absorption of the republic into 
the Soviet Union in 1924, and the whole concept of 
Islam was thus finally removed from the Soviet 
political fabric. Some Central Asian intellectuals had 
participated to a limited extent in an attempt to 
achieve Muslim solidarity made from within the 
Communist Party by Mir Sayyid Sultan 'All Oghlu 
(Sultangaliyev), a Tatar Communist from Kazan. 
But the movement ended with his arrest in 1923 and 
subsequent disappearance. 

As a means of combating nationalism and of 
solving the “national problem”, the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment adopted a “nationalities policy”. As applied to 
Central Asia this involved the classification as 
“nations” of the larger Muslim communities, most 
of whom had not previously thought of themselves 
as such. In 1924 the former administrative borders 
were abolished and the whole territory, including that 
of the erstwhile kljanates, was divided into “repub¬ 
lics” bearing the names of these “nations”. Al¬ 
though described officially as “fully sovereign”, 
they have never been so by any standards recognised 
elsewhere in the world of Islam, since the overriding 
authority in all matters relating to policy, justice 
and, indeed, every human activity rests with the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union centred in 
Moscow. An attempt has been made, so far with 
only partial success, to remould the cultures of all 
the Muslim peoples in the region, now numbering 
about 22 million, on lines described as “national in 
form and socialist in content”. There is much evidence 
of passive Muslim resistance to many social and cultu¬ 
ral institutions of the Soviet regime, but none of any 
organised or active opposition to it. The facts about 
the alleged unmasking of a nationalist plot in the 
Ozbek Republic in 1937 have never been established. 
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It is hard to say how far the Soviet nationalities 
policy has succeeded or will succeed in the future 
in excluding or holding in leash the national senti¬ 
ment which has contributed towards the freeing of so 
many non-Soviet Muslim communities from foreign 
or non-Muslim rule. During the past fifty years none 
of the features characteristic of nationalist move¬ 
ments elsewhere have been present in Central Asia: 
namely, competent and easily identifiable national 
leaders with some freedom of speech and action; 
religious and cultural freedom; aid and encourage¬ 
ment from abroad; native military formations 
trained in the use of modern weapons; and support 
from liberal opinion in the metropolitan country. 
On the other hand, by artificially creating nations 
and stimulating the growth of those which had 
previously only existed in embryo, the Nationalities 
Policy has brought into being organisms which, 
far from remaining static, seem to be gradually 
acquiring a real national identity. It can be said that 
while nationalist movements of the kind which 
convulsed the Muslim peoples of the Middle East 
and North Africa are, in the present circumstances, 
highly improbable, national consciousness and the 
desire to dispense with alien rule are still very much 
alive. But what kind of state or states towards 
the formation of which this national consciousness 
may be tending is still uncertain. 
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vi. In Muslim India and Pakistan. 

The growth of Muslim nationalism, or Muslim 
separatism as it is usually called, was one of the 
most striking developments on the Indian sub¬ 
continent under British rule. It stemmed from the 
Aligarh movement, an educational and political 
campaign aimed mainly at protecting the power of 
the Muslim service 61 ite of northern India, which 
developed around the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental 
College founded in 1875 by Sir Syed Ahmed Khan 
at Aligarh in the United Provinces. In the early 
20th century, men associated with this movement 
made Muslim separatism a significant factor in 
Indian politics. In 1906 they founded an All-India 
Muslim League. Then, using the League as their 
platform, they first persuaded the government to 
introduce separate electorates (with special weighting 
to take account of their “political importance”) 
in the Morley-Minto reforms of 1909, and soon after¬ 
wards persuaded the Congress, the organisation of 
Indian nationalist politics, to accept the same prin¬ 
ciple for the next package of reforms in a pact made 
at Lucknow in 1916. By this time Muslim separatism 
would appear to have been an established fact in 
Indiau political life, but it would be quite wrong to 
see its development from this point to 1947 as an 
ever-ascending line on a graph, because for the twenty 


years after 1916 it was a declining force. First, Mus¬ 
lim Leaguers agitated with Congressmen against the 
government in the Khilafat non-co-operation 
movement of 1919-23, then in the 1920s and 1930s 
many lost interest in League politics altogether: 
some preferred the class-based politics of the United 
Provinces’ Zamlndar Party or the Punjab Unionist 
Party, others the Islamic politics of the Khilafat 
Party, and yet others the Indian nationalism of the 
Congress itself. So weak did Muslim separatism 
become that the Muslim League held no annual 
sessions between 1933 and 1936. And it was not 
until the 1937 elections, after the 1935 Government 
of India Act had considerably extended the franchise 
and had given Indians virtual autonomy at the 
provincial level, that Muslims again began to support 
separatist politics in large numbers. From then on, 
the Muslim League went from strength to strength 
till, in part because of the rapid change in circum¬ 
stances brought about by World War II, in part 
because of the political failures both of the Congress 
and of the British, and in part because of both the 
political skill of Jinnah and its own success as a 
political organisation, it succeeded in establishing 
a separate Muslim state on the Indian subcontinent 
when the British transferred power in 1947. 

An important point to note about Muslim separat¬ 
ism is that at no stage did it receive equal support 
from all Muslims. Their condition and their interests 
varied greatly in the different parts of India. There 
were differences of background; some, particularly 
in northern India, were descended from invaders or 
adventurers who had come from Arabia, Afghanistan, 
Persia and Central Asia to make their fortunes from 
the fabled wealth of Hindustan, but the majority 
were descended from Hindus who, during the period 
of Muslim supremacy, had been converted to Islam. 
There were differences in their level of islamisation; 
the humble Muslim villager in Bengal or Madras, who 
spoke the local vernacular and who followed most of 
the local social and religious customs, had much 
more in common with his Hindu neighbour than did 
his co-religionist living in a town in northern India 
whose culture and whose customs were much more 
distinctly Islamic. There were also differences in 
their distribution throughout the subcontinent; in the 
Punjab and in Bengal (after 1911) Muslims were a 
majority of the provincial population, but in no other 
province for most of British rule did their numbers 
exceed 20%. Finally, there were differences in their 
economic and political position; traditionally the 
Muslims of Bengal or Sind or Madras were cultivators 
with little economic strength and less political power, 
but the Muslims of north India, in particular those 
of the United Provinces, were not only wealthy, 
holding much land and many positions in government 
service, but were also accustomed to being the dom¬ 
inant political group in the area. These differences 
dictated a variety of responses to the challenges pre¬ 
sented by the modernising tendencies of British rule 
to their livelihood, their religion and their political 
power. Indeed, for most Muslims under the British 
a political stance based on their faith made no sense 
in the context of local or provincial politics. Muslim 
separatism found support mainly in the United Prov¬ 
inces. Men from this area founded Aligarh College 
and the All-India Muslim League. They chiefly or¬ 
ganised this League throughout its existence and used 
it to win Muslims elsewhere in India for their sep¬ 
aratist politics. When separatism was strong, it was 
because it suited their interests; when it was weak, as it 
was in the 1920s and 1930s, it was because it did not. 
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Why some Indian Muslims should have organised 
for politics on a religious basis has been hotly de¬ 
bated. Four main lines of argument have been put 
forward to explain this phenomenon: that the 
Muslims were backward in taking advantage of 
western education, had therefore fallen behind in the 
competition for jobs and economic advancement, and 
therefore organised as a community to protect their 
interests; that the British deliberately divided and 
ruled, encouraging Muslims from time to time to 
organise as a separate group in order to strengthen 
their imperial position; that Indian nationalism 
was too strongly associated with a frequently 
aggressive Hindu revivalism to allow Muslims to 
play a full and unreserved part in it; and that the 
Muslims had always been a separate community 
on the Indian subcontinent which fact was expressed 
in the separatist tendency of their politics. There 
are grains of truth in all these arguments, but as 
they stand they are too simple by half. 

Of course, the fact that Muslims had some com¬ 
mon religious experience must lie at the base of any 
explanation of why some Muslims organised for poli¬ 
tics on a communal basis; but it is not the sole or 
even the chief cause of why they did so. The threats 
which British policy in education, in bureaucratic 
reform and in local self-government levelled at the 
position of the Muslims in the United Provinces, 
making them fear that they might become backward, 
played a part; they lay behind the foundation of 
Aligarh College and the All-India Muslim League. A 
Hindu revivalism, which aimed to promote the 
Nagari script and the Hindi language and to protect 
the cow, was also important; early responses to the 
massive changes which government was bringing 
about in north Indian society were organised by 
Hindus and Muslims working in concert, but Hindu 
revivalism in the late 19th century helped increasingly 
to divert these responses into communal channels. 
Moreover, throughout its existence the close associ¬ 
ation of Hindu revivalism with the Congress made it 
hard for Muslims to join the Indian nationalist 
movement. This type of revivalism was not restricted 
to Hindus; it also developed amongst Muslims and 
helped to harden their consciousness of being Muslim. 
It found powerful expression in the writings of Hall, 
Shibll and Ikbal, and it infused aspects of the move¬ 
ments for a Muslim university, for the preservation 
of the Turkish Khilafat, and for the establishment of 
Pakistan. Crucially important was the tendency of 
the British to see their Indian subjects primarily 
not as members of different races, nor as speakers of 
different languages, nor even as representatives of 
different interests, but as followers of different 
faiths. They shared out patronage along religious 
lines, particularly to Muslims in northern India, 
whom at one time they saw as the greatest threat 
to the empire and at another as the most important 
supporters of it. Such perceptions of Indian society 
and such policies played a vital role in the develop¬ 
ment of separatism; without them Aligarh College 
would never have survived its early years and the 
Muslim League would never have won separate 
electorates. Crucially important too was the fact that 
for much of the time the Muslim platform was a par¬ 
ticularly rewarding one for Muslim politicians from 
the United Provinces to adopt; up to the second 
decade of the 20th century because of the attitudes of 
the government, and later, in the age of mass agita¬ 
tion and growing electorates, because these politicians 
had in the 'ulamd' a tremendously powerful, if double- 
edged, weapon for mobilising mass support, They 


introduced the c ulamd } into politics in 1918 with the 
aim of making capital out of the Khilafat issue, but 
were overwhelmed by the agitation which followed. 
They introduced the ‘ulamd* again in the campaign 
for Pakistan, and the l ulamd 3 , this time subordinate 
to the politicians, played an important part in 
winning over to the Muslim League Muslims in 
provinces where they were a majority of the popula¬ 
tion (sc. Bengal, Sind, North-West Frontier Province 
and Punjab). Without the support of these Muslims 
there could be no Pakistan. 

Such were the factors which encouraged some 
Muslims to organise on a communal basis in Indian 
politics under the British. Such, in sum, were the 
causes of Muslim nationalism. If, for those who fol¬ 
lowed, Muslim nationalism was mainly a religious 
matter, for those who led, it was a matter less of the 
desirability of separate Muslim political organisation 
or later of a separate Muslim state in which they could 
live according to the Shari'a, than of the need to 
ensure that they continued to wield the power in 
northern India which they had wielded for hundreds 
of years. 
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KAWN wa-FASA.D, “generation and cor¬ 
ruption”. The expression is frequently found in the 
vocabulary of falsafa as the translation of the two 
Greek words Y^vsau; and fpOopdt, and it is also how 
Aristotle’s De generations et corruptione is rendered 
in Arabic. The references entail an analysis of 
cosmology, a measure of psychology and some meta¬ 
physical developments of the Faldsifa. The ideas in 
question acquired various nuances of meaning, by 
measure of the system and theory of each faylasitf, 
but they always harked back to the Aristotelian 
meaning. The term is most frequently met with in 
the phrase "world of generation and corruption”, 
( alam al-kawn wa’ l-fasad, as a designation of the 
sublunary world, which is subject to change; by 
contrast, the worlds above are free of this. A few 
quick references are sufficient here: al-Farabl speaks 
of the corruptible elements placed within nature, 
“the corruptible facts” ( al-ashya ’ al-mutakawwindt 
al-fasida-, see Commentaire sur le Peri Hermeneias, ed. 
W. Kutsch and S. Marrow, Beirut 1971, 75 , 191) ; and 
Ibn SIna, in his treatise on “The branches of the 
speculative sciences” (Afrsdm al- ( uliim al-^akliyya) 
considers a study of kawn wa-fasad as one of the 
objects of “natural science” (see Tis ‘ rasd’il, Cairo 
1326/1908, 106). 

First and foremost kawn evokes the idea of exist- 
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entialisation. This is the principal meaning it acquired 
in the vocabulary of Him al-kaldm: kawn is the advent 
in nature of the existent thing (kdHn, plur. kaHnat), 
which makes it, for the Mu'tazill (e.g. al- c Allaf) as 
well as for al-Ash'ari, to some extent synonymous 
with wudfud. But for the advocates of the (philo¬ 
sophical) atom (diui* [9.11.]) in particular, an existent 
thing presupposes a body and subsequently a 
dimension. Thus kawn came to mean the existentiali- 
sation of corporal beings and wudfdd of all existence, 
supraperceptible as well as perceptible. For the 
Falasifa, kawn (plur. akwan), the customary trans¬ 
lation of ytveaiq, was more precisely applied to beings 
subject to growth, without losing its primary meaning 
of existentialisation, with its reference to the dimen¬ 
sion of bodies. According to Ibn SlnS, for example, 
kawn can either be a synonym for ttiudfud or can 
designate a being in fieri, depending on the context. 
M. Jean Jolivet (L'intellect selon Kindi, Leiden 1971, 
123; cf. RasaHl al-Kindi, ed. Abu Rida, Cairo 1369/ 
1950, i, 204) suggests that for Kindi kawn, linked 
to fasad, was already defined as substantial change, 
“changing existence”. One of al-Kindi’s main texts 
on the subject is the brief risala on “The efficient 
proximate cause of generation and corruption” (al- 
Hlla al-faHla al-karibiyya li'l kawn wa ’l-fasdd] ibid., 
i, 208-13). 

Yet there is a noticeable difference between the 
ideas of al-Kindi and those of his successors. The 
latter’s vision of the world is emanistic; akwan are 
therefore the last necessary effect of fayd, the pro¬ 
ductive flow of being, necessarily emanating from 
the prime Being. For al-Kindi, kawn, however much 
a matter of becoming it may be, depends for its first 
efficient cause on a free creation ex nihilo, thereby 
being linked with the Kur’anic meaning of kun fd- 
yakdn, (God said) “So be it! and it is so” (Kur’an, 
II, 117); cf. RasaHl al-Kindi, i, 373-4. But whether 
it is a question of the creationism of al-Kindi, or the 
emanationism of his eastern successors, or the eternity 
of the world of Ibn Rushd, the idea of becoming, 
generation, (substantial) change remains linked to 
kawn. Even if akwan depend in the last resort 
(freely or necessarily) on the prime efficient Cause, 
their coming into being is nevertheless linked to the 
interaction of secondary causes. By this token, the 
heavenly bodies, subject to local movement but not 
to becoming, are not answerable to kawn. Falsafa 
vocabulary does not consider them as akwan. There¬ 
fore, in his risala on “The prostration of distant 
(heavenly) bodies and their submission to respect 
for God”, al-Kindi (op. cit., i, 253 ff.) faithful to his 
creationism, affirms the direct creation ex nihilo of 
the Heavenly Bodies because they are not subject 
to generation and corruption (cf. Jolivet, op. cit., 107). 

In fact kawn, and its opposite correlative fasad, 
taken as a whole, are the object of the fourth sort 
of movement which Aristotle calls "substantial 
movement”. Such is the status of the beings com¬ 
posed of matter and form belonging to our sublunary 
world, which are destined to die, to be transformed, 
and to reappear in new forms. The word fasad belongs 
to the Kur’anic vocabulary, where it signifies a state 
that is radically bad, in contrast with good. It can 
be rendered as (moral) “corruption”, occasionally 
as “6tat de violence” (tr. D. Masson) or as “scandale” 
(tr. R. Blachfere). Thus in Khiran, III, 41: “Cor¬ 
ruption (or “scandal”) has appeared on the land and 
on the sea because of what men’s hands have done”. 
The moral vocabulary of Him al-kaldm contrasts 
sdlik with the adjective fasid, whatever is healthy 
with whatever is corrupt, often using them synony¬ 


mously with kasan/kabih. In law (fikh), fasad signifies 
the invalidity of a juridical act [see fAsid]. The 
cosmology of the Falasifa proceeds from these moral 
and juridic meanings to a physical one and employs 
fasad to render the Greek ipOopa. In this case, the 
corruption of the compound matter and form depends 
on an intrinsic coming into being (kawn). Therefore 
fasad, like kawn, also belongs to the fourth sort of 
movement, which, says al-Kindi, is “movement 
which transfers a thing from its own essence ( c ayn) 
to another” ( RasaHl, i, 217; tr. Jolivet, op. cit., 121). 
This definition, with slight variations, is found in the 
works of his successors. It is because of its "intrinsic 
power to decay” (kuwwat fasadiha), says Ibn Sina, 
that a physical compound decomposes, and this 
power resides in matter (e.g. Nadfdt, Cairo* 1357/1938, 
188). 

The problem of “generation and corruption” was 
linked to the production of all beings in the sublunary 
world, and for Ibn Sina was especially related to the 
problem of a separate Intellect which acted as a 
“giver of forms”, wdhib al-fuwar, as well as to that 
of “enacting” and “receiving” causes (kalnliyya). 
When later kaldm (e.g. al-Ghazall in M aka fid and 
Tahdfut, Fakhr al-DIn al-Razi, al-Idjl, al-DiurdianI) 
set forth and discussed the theses of falsafa, they 
employed the expression kawn wa-fasad and the 
definitions elucidating it. 

Bibliography: given in the article. References 

to the topic in the writings of the Falasifa are very 

numerous, both in original, systematic expositions 

and in commentaries on Aristotle. (L. Gardet) 

UAWS (a.), bow (noun of uncertain gender). The 
numerous types of bow attested at various times in 
the Islamic world are designated by expressions 
which include this word, in a very general sense, 
together with adjectives (kaws bidiazi, farisi, etc.) or 
nouns in annexation to it (kaws al-husbdn, kaws al- 
ridfl, etc.). Furthermore, one often finds qualities 
inherent in the weapon used to designate various 
types of bow (al-katum, al-rahish, al-zawrd , > etc., 
see below, § 3). 

1. Generalities and origins 

In classical antiquity and the Christian west, 
gallantry was especially displayed in close combat, 
so that the short sword and the straight sword were 
regarded as the noble weapons, as the poet Lucan 
clearly states: Ensis habet wires, et gens quaecumque 
uirorum/bella gerit gladiis (Pharsalia, viii, 385-6). 
Arms involving the hurling of projectiles (bows, 
arbalests and slings) were regarded as treacherous 
arms whose use was left to mercenary soldiers (Cretan 
archers and slingsmen from the Balearic Islands in 
the Roman army, Genoese crossbowmen in 14th 
century France). On the other hand, in the sphere 
of the martial arts in Islamic lands, the bow held the 
outstanding place, as the abundance of technical 
literature devoted to rimaya [q.v.] shows. The in¬ 
formation which we possess is only fragmentary, 
and comes from studies and published treatises 
stemming from the latter half of the last century; 
the principal ones are given below, in chronological 
order. 

Hammer-Purgstall, Ober Bogen and Pfeil, Vienna 
1853 (a work based on the treatise of MustafS KanI, 
which stresses religious and social aspects and leaves 
unexplored technical considerations); Schwarzlose, 
Die Waffen der alten Arabern, Leipzig 1886 (a 
lexicographical study devoted to the weapons of the 
pre-Islamic Arabs and based on a systematic analysis 
of ancient poetry); Fries, Das Heereswesen der A raber, 
Tubingen 1921 (a study of the Umayyad army, 
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based on al-Tabari, but with comparatively little 
information on archers); Hein, Bogenhandwerk, in 
Isi., xiv-xv (1925-6) (a study of archery among the 
Ottomans made from the points of view of construc¬ 
tion and of sporting use, and based on the Talkhis 
rasaHl al-rumat of Mustafa KanI); Klopsteg, Turkish 
archery, 1934 (deals with certain developments out of 
the proceeding study, with more exact technical 
details); Faris and Elmer, Arab archery, Princeton 
1945 (the first critical edition of a treatise on archery 
dating from ca. 1500); Zajqczkowski published at 
Warsaw in 1956 a Mamluk treatise on archery of 
unknown authorship and included in a treatise on 
farriery and the care of horses; Boudot-Lamotte, 
Contribution a Vitude de Varcherie musulmanc, 
Damascus 1968 (the section on archery from a 
treatise on arms composed for Saladin by MariJI); 
Latham and Paterson, Saracen archery, London 
1970 (a treatise by the Mamluk Taybugha, with 
commentary and illustrations). 

The traditional items of information given in the 
treatises on rimdya generally agree that the origin 
of the bow goes back to a heavenly gift bestowed on 
Adam through the intermediacy of the Archangel 
Gabriel. Adam then used with great profit this 
divinely-hallowed weapon, with its miraculous 
character, in order to preserve his crops from birds’ 
depredations, and he passed the weapon on to his 
descendants, amongst whom Abraham, ‘‘father of the 
Arabs”, apparently had a great reputation as an 
archer. Little is known about the archers of the pre- 
Islamic period, or about what kind of bow they used 
(see below, § 3). It seems that certain tribal groups 
especially favoured this weapon, such as the B. Sa'd 
of Tamim, whose skill at shooting was praised by 
various poets, including al-KulakJi b. Hazn. The 
Prophet is said to have been a skilled archer whose 
mastery of the bow was revealed at the battle of 
Uljud, and he had several bows whose names are 
preserved by tradition. Al-Tabari, ed. Cairo, iii, 
184-5, mentions three of these, taken from the B. 
Kaynuqa', sc. ravshd *, shawhat (also called al-bay/fa 1 ) 
and sa/ra’, this last made from naV- wood. 'Abd 
Allah Efendi (apud Hein) numbers the Prophet’s 
bows at six, adding to the three already mentioned 
sadad, zawra' and katilm. The existence of these bows 
is attested, but without precise references, in LA, 
iii, 208. The most famous archer of the period of the 
Islamic beginnings was undoubtedly, according to 
tradition, the ‘‘Paladin of Islam” Sa'd b. Abi Wakkas, 
whom the Turkish archers’ guilds later made their 
patron. Sa'd distinguished himself at Uljud with a 
little group of archers, whose names are preserved in 
the K. al-Maghazi of al-Wakidl. 

It is somewhat surprising to note that the word 
kaws appears only once in the Kurian, in S. al-Nadim 
(LIII, 9), in which it only figures, however, as a 
measure of distance: fa-kdna kdba kawsayni aw adna 
“[the angel] was two bow-lengths off or nearer”. 
S. al-Anfal (VIII, 62) nevertheless implicitly em¬ 
phasises the essential part assigned to the bow in the 
fight against the unbelievers: aHddu lahum md- 
staiaHum min kuwwatin “prepare against them whats¬ 
oever force you are able to gather”. The word kuwwa 
here is often glossed by the authors of the treatises 
on archery as “the force of bows”. This remarkable 
restrainedness of the Kur 5 an is on the other hand 
amply compensated for by the numerous traditions 
to be found all through the lyadith literature. From 
the main corpora, one may cite: Abu Dawud, Diihdd. 
23; al-Bukhari. Diihdd. 78,80; Anbiyd J , 16; Manakib, 
4; al-Darimi, Diihdd. 14, 23; Ibn Hanbal, i, 92, 124, 


137, 264, iv, 50, 144, 146, 148, 154, 368, v, 31; Ibn 
Madja, Mukaddima, 11; Tiiidrdt, 67; Diihdd. 19; 
Muslim, Imara, 169; FadaHl ai-Sahdba, 41, 2; al- 
Nasa 5 !, Diihdd. 26; Khavl. 8; al-Tirmidhl, Diihdd. 11; 
Manakib, 26 (see Boudot-Lamotte, Contribution, 
40-5). 

It is unnecessary to point out that these pieces of 
information contain no precise technical details 
which would enable us to reconstruct with any 
sureness the types of bow used at the time of the 
maghdzi. One possibility might be by means of the 
makers of bows, concerning whom no research has 
yet been done. One finds many times in Islamic 
onomastic the lakab of “al-Kawwas”. According to 
a piece of information in the Aghdni, xiv, 36, al- 
Diahiz mentions (Hayawan, v, 233-5) two famous 
bow-makers, 'Usfur al-Azdi and Masikha, the latter 
having been, according to tradition, the first man 
to make bows. Ibn Rashlk, ’■Vmda, ii, 222, repeats 
this information in order to explain the adjectives 
'uj/Mfiyya and mdsikhiyya applied to bows. Amongst 
these uncertainties, one fact seems incontrovertible: 
that unlike the Persians, amongst whom archery had 
long been an ancient tradition and was one still 
living in Islamic times, the ancient Arabs used the 
bow more for hunting than for warfare. On one hand, 
archery was little practised from horseback, and on 
the other, the prevalence of single combats since 
the time of the Ayyam al- c Arab did not require it 
[see djaysh. i]. Hence it was in Iran, and more 
precisely, in Khurasan, where Abu Muslim organised 
his army, that new techniques, unknown to the 
Umayyads, were introduced in the domains of siege 
warfare as in that of archery. These Khurasanians 
were themselves progressively replaced under al- 
Mu'tasim by Turks brought frorh Central Asia, 
-accustomed to fighting on horseback, as al-Elahi? 
remarks in his well-known Risdla fi manakib al-Turk 
wa-’-dmmmat diund al-khildfa, ed. Van VIoten, 
Leiden 1903. The coming of the Saldjuks intensified 
the employment of the horse-archer, whose astonish¬ 
ing successfulness came from the union, born in 
Central Asia, of the horse and the bow, whose 
symbolic forms may well have inspired the graphic 
shape of the fughras [q.v.]. These horse-archers 
formed, one need hardly point out, an extremely- 
mobile light cavalry force which contrasted sharply 
with the heavily-armed cataphracti which were used 
at that time in the west. 

The counter-crusade begun by Saladin caused a 
florescence of treatises on diihdd and furusiyya in 
which there were treated, for the first time system¬ 
atically, the techniques pertaining to each branch 
of weaponry (see Cahen, Traiti, and on bows, 
Boudot-Lamotte, Contribution). In the Mamluk 
period this literature devoted to arms—often didactic 
in aim and utilising the form of the urdiuza —develop¬ 
ed considerably, and amongst the topics dealt with 
were the manufacture and use of weapons, with 
archery occupying a prominent place (see Latham 
and Paterson, Saracen archcry). After Baybars’ 
defeat of the Mongols at 'Ayn Djalut, there was 
created the mayddn or training-ground for horse- 
archers. The introduction of firearms did not lead 
to the sudden disappearance of the bow. Indeed, the 
handling of the arquebus, slow and cumbersome, left 
the archers with a superiority in the field, at least 
at the outset; moreover, as Ayalon has noted [see 
barud, iii], “To equip a soldier with an arquebus 
meant taking away his bow and, what was to the 
Mamluk more distasteful, depriving him of his 
horse, thereby reducing him to the humiliating 
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status of a foot soldier, compelled either to march 
or to allow himself to be carried in an ox-cart”. 

Thus there speedily succeeded to the foot archers 
of the first Arab djunds Persian mounted archers 
and then Turkish ones, whose participation in 
Islamic battles only ceased with the dawning of the 
modern period (the arquebus was introduced among 
the Mamluks in 895/1490 under Sultan Ka’itbay, 
some 125 years later than in Europe; see Ayalon, 
loc. tit.). 

2. The treatises 

The fundamental work, to which most of the 
authors of treatises on rimaya refer, is that called 
al-Wadih by a certain Tabari, whom Mustafa Kanl 
states is “the father of all the books written about 
the bow”. For Kanl, this Tabari had to be the 
famous historian, but Ahlwardt believed, no doubt 
correctly (apud Ritter, 136), that it must be someone 
of the same name, whose complete designation was 
Aljmad b. 'Abd Allah Mubibb al-Din al-Tabari, d. 

694/1295- 

The intensification of dfihad under the Ayyubids 
stimulated the development of technical literature 
on archery. The oldest treatise is by a certain Murda, 
or more likely, Mar<JI (see Brockelmann, I, 495)1 
whose nasab is only partly known, Ibn ‘All b. Mardi, 
and his nisba, al-Tarsusi, apparently indicating an 
origin from Tarsus. It was composed for Saladin ca. 
570/1174 in collaboration with a celebrated arms 
manufacturer of Alexandria, Hasan b. al-Abrakl, and 
is called Tabsirat arbab al-albdb fi kayfiyyat al-nadiat 
fi 'l-hurub min al-aswa 1 wa-nashr i’lam al-a’ldm fi 
'l-’udad wa T-aldt al-mu’ina ’■ala lika 1 al-a’dd \ 
Amongst the different weapons studied (see Cahen, 
Train), bows occupy the favoured place (see Boudot- 
Lamotte, Contribution). Later in time (end of the 
8th/i4th century) but rich in its subject-matter and 
enjoying a wide diffusion is a didactic poem in 149 
verses and the radfaz metre, accompanied by a 
technical commentary, attributed to Taybugha al- 
Ashrafi al-Baklamishl al-Yunanl and called K. 
Ghunyat al-fullab fi ma’rifai ramy al-nushshdb (on 
the different manuscripts of this treatise, in various 
recensions, see Latham and Paterson, Saracen 
archery, xxxvi-xxxviii). The catalogues of Arabic, 
Turkish and Persian manuscripts further mention 
treatises on rimaya, so far unedited; but so far as 
is yet known, none of these is earlier than that of 
Mardi or richer in information than that of TavbuH'.a. 
Accordingly, our information on the teaching of 
rimaya remains fragmentary and limited for the 
period between the Ayyubids and the Ottomans. 
We know little about the master-archers whose 
teachings are handed down in the treatises, apart 
from the fact that, on the evidence of their nisbas, 
they stemmed from Khurasan and Transoxania. One 
might conclude that most of them lived in the middle 
years of the 3rd/gth century, since it was from this 
date that the 'Abbasids started raising large numbers 
of troops from Khurasan and Transoxania. Three 
great figures are constantly cited, and it seems that 
their techniques (as will be explained in § 3 below) 
corresponded to three main technical methods. They 
are Abu Hashim al-Bawardl (sc. from Abiward), 
Tahir al-Balkhl and Ishak al-Raffa’. Furthermore, 
certain techniques are attributed to masters cited 
more irregularly, sc. Abu c Abd Allah al-Tirmidhl, 
Muhammad b. al-Hasai; al-HarawI, Abu T-Fatb 
Sa'id al-Samarkandl, Muhammad b. Itarak al- 
SarakhsI, Abu THasan al-Kaghidl, Abu Musa al- 
Harrant, Hayawayk al-Balkhl, and Abu Musa al- 
Kharraz. For a detailed consideration of these, see 


J. D. Latham, The archers of the Middle East: the 
Turco-Iranian background, in Iran, viii (1970), 
97-103. 

The treatises show a certain resemblance in their 
structure, and one can broadly distinguish an intro¬ 
duction made up of traditions, followed or preceeded 
by considerations on the origin of the bow and 
lexicographical information; a central core containing 
an enumeration of the basic principles (u$ul) and 
secondary ones (furu’) laid down by the master- 
archers; whilst the close is often made up of various 
tactical considerations. 

3. The various types of bow 

The various kinds of bow are described with a 
great variety of names, often composed of two 
vocables, under the influence of lexicography; 
whence the oppositions ftaws hididzijkaws fdrisi-, 
kaws al-yadjkaws al-ridfT, filkjkadib ; etc. 

Kaws hidfdzi. The type of bow used by the pre- 
Islamic Arabs was that of the simple, wooden bow, 
either short on long, depending on the cross section 
adopted; there is abundant evidence in the Arabic 
sources for this. In one passage, Herodotus seems to 
refer to the Arabs’ use of composite, reflex bows: 
’Apa( 3 toc ... t6£(x Se 7taXtvrova etyov 7rp6q 
8e£ia fiaxpa, in which TtaXivTova (“stretched 
towards the rear”) could refer to reflex bows 
(see Hein, 357). It is quite possible that composite 
bows were known in parts of Arabia, and Her¬ 
odotus may have been correct as far as he went; 
the composite bow was well-known in the Iranian 
world, and eventually became the standard weapon 
of the Sasanid archers. The requisite horn may have 
been imported, if long-horned cattle or goats were 
not available within the peninsula. But Herodotus 
is a very early source to cite for the position in 
Arabia in say the 6th century AD; by that time, as 
remarked above, the Arab bow was essentially the 
simple wooden one. The Arabic sources state repeat¬ 
edly that the Arabs made their bows from nab’ 
(Grewia lenax), which was apparently perfectly 
suitable for this; to this day, the primitive peoples 
of Somalia make effective bows, up to a length of 
almost 2 m., out of Grewia lenax. This nab’ was 
regularly imported into Arabia; Persian caravans 
loaded with it used to leave al-Mada’in/Ctesiphon 
via al-Hira and Yamama for the Yemen (Aghdni, 1 
xix, no, 116), and Mount Kasr was famous for its 
nab’. Further mentioned in the construction of the 
pre- Islamic Arab bows are shawliat or murrdn (cornus 
mas.) and nasham (chadara velutina). 

Kaws wasifiyya. Apparently the Arab composite 
bow. The adjective stems not from the town of 
Wasit on the Tigris but must be understood in its 
proper sense of median, intermediate, probably with 
reference to the components of this bow (see Saracen 
archery, 10). 

Kaws al-yad. "Hand-bow”, as opposed to the 
kaws al-ridfl or arbalest (see below). 

Between these two comes the Kaws al-bunduk 
“pellet- or stone-bow”, the archetype of the arbalest 
used solely for shooting birds and already known in 
the Prophet’s time. The projectile used was a ball 
of hardened clay (dfulahik or bunduk). However, it 
should be noted that projectiles like balls or pellets 
can be shot from a hand bow as well as from a cross¬ 
bow, and we know that hand bows were used thus 
from the time of Tutankhamun onwards, see JESHO 
(1972), 226; it was merely a matter of fitting a 
suitable pocket on to the string, and such pockets 
can be seen in Islamic miniature paintings. 

Filk (also sharidj). A bow consisting of a single 
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stave split length-wise and spliced with glue; see 
LA. ii, 306, and al-Tha'Slibi, 372. 

%a4ib. A bow made of a stave all of a piece and 
unspliced, sc. a self-bow (ibid., 372). 

Far 1 , fadidia > , fidfw, munfadfa. All these terms 
designate self-bows (LA, viii, 247, xiv, 355; al- 
Tha'alibi, 372; al-Djabi?, Baydn, i, 283). 

Katum, fdridf, furdf. A bow made from a single 
stave, hence it does not vibrate when loosed (LA, xii, 
507; al-Tha'Slibl, 373). 

Dia , sh. A light and weak bow which, contrary to 
the preceeding one, vibrates when loosed (LA, i, 149; 
al-Tha'Slibl, loc. cit.). 

c Atiba. An old bow whose wood has become red 
(Ibn Durayd, 37; al-Xha £ alibf, loc. cit.). 

Rahigh, murtahisha. A bow whose string, at the 
moment of loosing, strikes the part called the (d 3 if; 
such a bow, usually slim and light, vibrates when 
loosed. 

ZavordA, (taws munhantya. Probably a bow with 
a strong bend (LA , iv, 334) made from nasham wood 
(chadora velutina). 

Bdyina. A bow which uses too long an arrow, this 
being considered a fault because it reduces the draw 
and consequently makes the shot less powerful. 

l Atala. Powerful Persian bows which are very 
curved (thus in the treatises as well as in the lexica). 

Arbalests. Ranging from the stone- or pellet-bows 
mentioned above to the powerful siege machines 
with winding mechanisms, there existed a whole 
array of arbalests. Mentioned below are only those 
which appear most frequently in the treatises on 
dfihdd and furusiyya. It should be noted at the 
outset that if the expression kaws al-ridjl seems to 
be used for arbalests in general, certain authors give 
it the more precise sense of “foot-bow” and dis¬ 
tinguish it from the kaws al-rikab “stirrup-bow” or 
arbalista ad unum pedem, an arbalest with a stirrup 
for one foot only, just as in the west this last was 
distinguished from the arbalista ad duos pedes (see 
Payne-Gallwey, Crossbow, 60). One may distinguish, 
in order of increasing complexity: 

Raws al-husban. This is a hand bow adapted to 
shoot short arrows, and it had therefore an arrow 
guide but no nut or locking mechanism. 

Raws al-ridfl. A cross-bow of any kind, with a 
stirrup or not; for an illustration of a simple cross¬ 
bow, see Saracen archery, xxx. 

Ifaws al-rikdb. A cross-bow with a stirrup, in 
which the foot is placed, see ibid., xxxi. A cross¬ 
bowman thus armed carries round his waist a strap 
at whose two extremities are hooks and by means of 
which he engages the bowstring. Having placed his 
foot or feet in the stirrup, he straightens up and 
thereby pulls on the cord which thus reaches the 
catch (kufl) of the stock or arrow-guide ( midirdt). 

Dfarkh (< Persian larkh “circle, wheel”). An 
individual arbalest whose bow is drawn back by 
means of a wheel (whence its name); by this very 
long arrows, approaching the length of javelins, could 
be fired (for an illustration of one type, see Saracen 
archery, 18). The Muslims borrowed from the Mongols 
the usage of multiple-firing arbalests called Carkh- 
kaman, which the (arkhandaxdn of HiilagU’s army 
used [see iiIsAr. iii. Persia]. 

Kaws al-xiydr. This was no longer a portable 
arbalest but a siege-engine mounted on a fixed 
chassis. It was used during the warfare between 
Saladin and the Crusaders, and corresponds grosso 
modo to the “grand arbalest with a wheel” used in 
Europe for sieges and described by Viollet le Due 
(Diet, d’architecture, v, 241-3). 


Siege-engines [see IJ15AR], of a more or less static 
nature, like the stone-hurler or ' arrdda [j.v.] and 
the mangonel or mandfanik (q.v.] were, according to 
their importance, set up on mountings or even 
manufactured on the spot (as did the Ottomans 
later with their cannons). This necessitated the 
presence of specialist corps, mainly of carpenters 
(these last being also used to make supports for the 
galleries in mine-shafts), as well as the besieging 
troops. One should also note that certain of these 
siege-engines could be used to hurl pots full on 
incendiary naphtha or naff [?.i>.]. 

4. The terminology of the components of the bow 
(see fig. 1) 

RA'S AL-KAWS 



Fig. I. 

This terminology presupposes that the bow is held 
vertically, in position for firing, and this determines 
the four main “regions” of the bow, sc. the upper 
part (ra’s al-kaws) and the lower part (ridfl al-kaws), 
from the vertical axis, and on the horizontal axis, 
the internal face or “belly” (bafn al-kaws), facing the 
archer, and the external face or “back” (jr ahr al- 
kaws). 
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The sources frequently liken the composite bow 
to the human body, and most parts of it take their 
name from parts of this last (e.g. fahr, bafn, rukba, 
c unuk, fcabda, (ufr, etc.), thus the arc of the bow has 
as its centre or focal point the kabid (lit. “liver”), 
and the term dimakldaymak is used for “arrow-pass”, 
sc. the side of the handle continuous with the wadih 
(“face”), the part facing the archer as he shoots; it 
derives from Persian dima “cheek”. 

Once the bow has been strung and held in a 
recurved position, each of its limbs delimits, together 
with the bowstring, a sector or “house” (bayt). Thus 
we have, with the upper limb, an “upper house” 
(bayt a c la ), also called "house of shooting” ( bayt al- 
ramy), because the shot is made according to this 
plan. The lower limb determines the “lower house” 
(bayt asfal) or “house of perpendicularity” (bayt al- 
iskat), i.e. that which falls away towards the ground. 
At 3/4 of the way along its length, each limb makes 
a sharp angle of return, at ca. 60°, in the backwards 
direction; this bend has to be very resistant, since it 
bears the thrust of the recurved limb. Mar<U calls 
this part dustar (Persian “twisted cord, turban”), i.e. 
the torus, which corresponds to the Arabic terms 
faHf “edging, that which skirts the edge” and c unuk. 
However, Taybugha uses dustar in a quite different 
sense, sc. that of “the working part of the limb”, 
and this gives better sense, see the diagram of the 
terminology of the bow in Saracen archery, 162. 
Since each “house” has its torus, there is in effect an 
“upper torus” or “torus of the house of shooting” 
(dustar bayt al-ramy), and a “lower torus” or “torus 
of the house of perpendicularity (dustar bayt al-iskaf). 
The torus is followed by the rigid, straight end of 
the limb, the “end-piece” or siya, whose extremity 
has a bone or ivory ferrule, ghifarlghifara = “cover 
or cap”. In this ferrule there is gouged out the groove 
or “nock” (fard), where the loop of the bow-string 
( c ayn al-watar) fits. When the string is in place, the 
end-piece appears like the neck of a violin; at its 
base and just before the bend of the torus, there 
may be a string-bridge whose function is to keep the 
bow-string constantly within the plan of the bow. 
As with the other parts coming in pairs, one speaks 
of an “upper end-piece” for that of the “house of 
shooting” (siya ’■ulyd or siya bayt al-ramy) and a 
“lower end-piece” for that of the “house of per¬ 
pendicularity” (siya sufla or siya bayt al-iskaf), 

5. Arrow and quivers 

The three main words denoting the arrow seem 
to convey the following distinctions: sahm (arrow 
made from a reed; but Taybugha, in Saracen archery, 
24, says that this was of hard, solid wood)— nabl 
(wooden or Arab arrow)— nushshab (Persian arrow). 
Sahm is the most general term if one believes Hero¬ 
dotus, for whom the Arabs as well as the Persians 
originally used arrows made from reeds (apud Hein, 
26). According to Ibn al-Tiktaka, the Persians called 
the Arab arrow (generally made from wood) nabl 
(Fries, 53), whilst the word continually used in the 
accounts of battles fought in the eastern provinces 
of the Umayyad empire to indicate the Persian 
arrow is nushshab, of whatever material it may be 
made (ibid.). Leaving aside the divergencies found 
in certain manuscripts, the constituent elements of 
a wooden arrow, as they appear in the relevant 
treatises, are as follows (see fig. 2). 

The wood (of the shaft) (kidlt), whose forepart 
(towards the head) is called the jodr or foreshaft, and 
whose rear part, of wider section, is the main. The 
j adr includes a socket (ru'z) meant to take the head. 
This delicate end of the wood of the shaft is reinforced 



Fig- 2. 

by a binding of sinews (dials or ri?af). The part of 
the main which receives the fletchings (risk) is the 
section which is somewhat constricted and is called 
the waist (ftaftw)-, it terminates in an enlargement 
where is made the nock (fuk) which is meant to be 
embedded in the nocking-point of the bow-string 
( ma'din al-watar). The base of the main, which is 
situated just above the nock, undergoes, at the 
moment of release, a violent thrust which might 
tend to break the arrow at this point; hence it has 
a ligature of sinews (ufra “cuticle”) which is the 
counterpart of that of the upper part of the $adr 
(the dials or risaf). The arrow is, in this way, re¬ 
inforced at both of the ends of least resistance. The 
two sides of the nock are called sharkha al-fUk. The 
head (na$l or zudjdj), which may have two edges 
(ghiraran), has a pointed tang ( sinkh) which is 
embedded within the ru'z. 

In the treatises on rimaya, quivers are given 
various, sometimes contradictory names. Thus we 
find: dia c ba, a fairly large, leather quiver having a 
lid fixed by means of a cord (mikhdhaf). There are 
two Persian terms: tirkash, a quiver made of horse¬ 
hair and used by archers from the province of 
Gllan, and nim-ling, a quiver made of various skins 
sewn together and analogous to the preceeding one. 
Ifindil (< Greek xavSrjXa, see Dozy, Suppl., ii, 410), 
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a cylindrical quiver in which the arrows are placed 
with their heads downwards, as opposed to the 
procedure with the Qa'-ba. Concerning the kindna, a 
quiver made from skins, the lexicographical evidence 
is somewhat contradictory. LA, xiii, 321-2, gives the 
two senses of quiver made from skin and quiver made 
from wood, and Ibn Durayd, Ishti^a^, Cairo 1958, 
27-8, notes that “if [the quiver] is made from skin, 
it is called kindna, if made from wood, Hafir, and if 
made from two pieces fastened together, (taran. The 
term kindna comprises all these nuances”. Diafir. 
according to LA, iv, 143, “resembles the kindna, but 
is bigger and can hold a large number of arrows. 
A hadith seems to show that this quiver was of 
purely Arab origin: “Whoever takes an Arab bow 
and its quiver (Hafir), God will keep poverty away 
from him” {ibid.). Ka$ba, a quiver made from the 
nab c wood (Grewia tenax). (Caran, a quiver made 
from pieces of leather put together so that the air 
can circulate through interstices left so that the 
fletchings of the arrows do not deteriorate. Waftja, 
a quiver made from skin entirely, with no wood in 
its construction (the word originally denotes a 
shepherd’s leather bag). Finally, one should note a 
metaphorical phrase for “quiver” connected with 
its capacity, sc. umtn thaldthin (al-Suyu[I, Muzhir, 
Cairo n.d., i, 590). Another pointer to the capacity 
of certain quivers is provided by al-Wakidl, who in 
his account of the battle of Ubud notes that an 
archer called Abu Talba spread out in front of the 
Prophet, as a sign of his faithfulness, the contents of 
his quiver (Ha c ba), amounting to 50 arrows (apud 
Fries, 54). 

6. Gauntlets and thumb-rings 

The very strong pressure of the bow-string on the 
fingers and thumb at the time of the draw neces¬ 
sitates some protection here, provided by a leather 
gauntlet with the fingers reinforced with horn, 
bamboo or other hard material and held on the 
wrist by a thong or strap. According to the technique 
adopted for locking the bow-string ( c a(td), this 
gauntlet can have 2, 3 or 4 fingers, but is never a 
complete glove. It may be designated by the arabised 
Persian word kushtubdnl kishtibdn, a doublet of 
angushtvanehlangushtbaneh (see Dozy, Suppl., s.v.); 
however, this is also the normal word for “thumb- 
guard”, "drawing-ring”, see J. D. Latham, Keshlebdn: 
a Persian loan-word in Arabic, in JRAS (1968), 65-7. 
The modern archer’s gauntlet is a copy of this. The 
so-called “Mongolian” method of taking the bow¬ 
string with the thumb requires the use of a thumb- 
stall, khatPa (sometimes, but incorrectly, khayta'a). 
Good archers seem especially to appreciate rings made 
from hard substances like bone or ivory and corre¬ 
sponding exactly to the shape of their thumb, care¬ 
fully carved and sometimes decorated with great 
artistry (see Arab archery, 123-4; Hein, in 1 st. xv, 
18-22; Klopsteg, 67-70; Latham and Paterson, 
Saracen archery, pi. 7 A-B). 

7. The phases and principles of shooting 

The act of shooting can be broken down into a 
certain number of phases, each of which is developed 
with detail and precision and with reference to the 
practice of the main master-archers, in the treatises 
on ritnaya. It is not possible to enter into detail here 
(see for this, Latham and Paterson, Saracen archery, 
and Boudot-Lamotte, Contribution), and only a 
brief review of these phases, treated chronologically, 
is given here. 

(a) ltdr, act of stringing or bracing the bow. This 
operation needs special care, as much to avoid 
damaging the bow as to avoid injury. Certain 


particularly powerful bows require the intervention 
of a helper or of special contrivances, bracing mech¬ 
anisms, such as the klyzrkumdn “bracing-board” 
(from Pers. kkflr + human?). 

(b) Ifabifa, grasp, sc. the position of the left hand 
(for a right-handed person) on the grip or handle 
(matfbuj.) of the bow. In order to distinguish this 
technique from that of the c akd (see below), the 
authors sometimes call this more precisely al-kabifa 
bi H-shamal. 

(c) c Afrd or (tafia, the ock, locking, sc. the position 
on the bow-string of the fingers of the right hand, 
and especially that of the thumb in the “Mongolian” 
technique of locking (al-'-al}d bi ’l-ibhdm < ald T-watar). 
In order to achieve a concise and clear exposition of 
this, the authors of the treatises generally refer to 
counting by means of the fingers [see #isab al- c akd]. 
In effect, the thumb in the locking position and the 
fingers which, in various manners, come to lock the 
position in order to ensure a good draw of the string 
during the whole process of the draw, form a figure 
which is expressed by the corresponding numeral in 
the system of digital computation. Three locks seem 
to be especially favoured, sc. 63, 69 and 83. 

(d) Tafwift, nocking. This consists of bracing the 
arrow’s nock (/»£) on the binding of the bow-string. 
There must be no play there, so that when the 
archer draws back the arrow, together with the bow¬ 
string, he accompanies the latter in its rearwards 
path to the chosen anchorage-point (see below). 

(e) Madd, the draw, drawing (also naz c al-watar). 
This consists of bringing the bow-string back towards 
oneself. This technique has variants in terms of the 
anchor-point selected, which can be at different 
levels: eyebrow, ear-lobe, moustache, chin, sternum. 

(f) Nafar, aim. This has various techniques 
according to the corrections which must be made in 
height and direction. 

(g) Itldk or ifldt, the loose, loosing. This is the 
last and certainly the most important phase of 
shooting, which demands the archer’s entire con¬ 
centration, an “emptying of the heart” ( takhliya-yi 
kalb) and a setting-aside of all other thought (ma 
siwd). The master-archers insist in this attitude, 
which is like that of the supplicant at the time of the 
takbir al-ihrdm. There seem to be three basic i[ldks. 
In the first, called mukhtalas “snatched”, the archer 
draws rapidly and looses immediately without any 
break in time. In the second, called sdkin “held”, 
he draws slowly, holding the draw in order to verify 
that the position of the shot is good and then looses 
calmly. The third is called mafriik “twisted”, and 
involves a light, partial draw—a brief moment at 
rest—and then a sudden end to the draw followed 
immediately by the loose. 

Like the religious lawyers or fukahd > , the authors 
of the treatises distinguish five arkdn, sc. the bow, 
the string, the arrow, the thumb-ring and the archer, 
and in the manner of fit}h, they divide the phases of 
shooting which have been surveyed above into u$ul 
and furu c . It is thus possible to draw up the following 
table from the information of the chief master-archers: 

Abu Hashim—4 Ufiil, sc. kabfa, c akd, madd, ifld(t. 

Tahir—to the 4 ufdl given above is added an afl 
called iHitndd which consists of holding firmly in the 
left hand the grip or handle of the bow whilst the 
right-hand fingers make a good locking of the string, 
the two hands exerting equal forces. 

Isbak —intisdb (position facing the target), itdr, 
tafwih, (tufla, kabtpz, madd, ifldt, fatha, together with 
a far 1 , shooting from beneath a shield (al-ramy taht 
al-turs). 
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Abu Musa al-Kharraz—4 usul, sc. 'akd, kabda, 
nafar, ifldt, and 6 /«r« c , sc. itdr, tafwik, shooting from 
beneath a shield, shooting with a breastplate, 
knowledge of weapons for their use in combination, 
ways of changing weapons in the course of a battle. 
He also adds two moral qualities, khasla: not to 
shoot at anyone or anything contrary to the will of 
God, and to show patience. 

Muhammad al-Harawi—7 usul, sc. itdr, tafwik, 
kufla, kabda, maid, nafar, ifldt. 

Finally, one may note that all these different 
techniques seem to come down to three main physical 
types, those of the three Imams of rimdya, sc. Hashim 
(tall), Tahir (short and stocky) and Isljak (medium 
height). 

8. Training and tactical use 

The preceeding considerations concern shooting 
mainly on a horizontal plane. The Mamluks especially 
developed two forms of practice shooting in a vertical 
plane, one up into the air (ramy al-kabaft) and one 
downwards (kiehadi). The archer familiar with these 
techniques could use his weapon to maximum 
advantage in the various circumstances arising 
during battle. 

Ramy al-kabal} “shooting at a gourd” (Tkish. 
kabak “gourd”). A pole approximately 25 feet high 
was erected in the rnayddn, with a gourd or other 
spherical or oval object at its end, which the mounted 
archer must reach when his galloping horse passed 
by the pole. Little is known about the origins of this 
shooting exercise, which must have come from 
Central Asia and Turkmen practice. This exercise 
was very popular under the Mamluks, and reached 
its apogee between 658/1260 and 694/1295 in the 
sultanates of Baybars I, Kala'un and al-Asljraf 
Khalil, often giving rise to splendid festivities. A 
description is given in the Mamluk historians Ibn 
Taghribirdi, Nudjum, viii, 6, and al-Makrizi, Khitat. 
iii, 180. On ramy al-kabak, see especially Latham and 
Paterson, Saracen archery, 77-8, 172, and Hassanein 
Rabie, The training of the Mamluk Faris, in War, 
technology and society in the Middle East, ed. V. J. 
Parry and M. E. Yapp, London 1975, 153-63. 


Ifighadi (< Tkish. kigaf “slope, incline”; the 
faulty transliteration of J. T. Reinaud kycadj gives 
the word as it must have appeared after the passage 
of Tkish. | to Ar. k ). In Taybugha (Saracen archery, 
78-9, 172-3) this term denotes either an exercise in 
which the archer, shooting parallel with his left 
thigh, shoots at a ground target, or else any kind 
of downwards shot made from horseback. According 
to Morier, Second journey through Persia, London 
1818, 169, the word denoted shooting rearwards by 
a group of cavalrymen at full galop. 

In open country, the archers whose function was 
to break, from a distance, the charge of the enemy 
were normally placed in the front rank. (Crossbow¬ 
men were also used for this aim, but with varying 
effect. If the arbalest gave an advantage of greater 
precision and a more powerful shot, it had serious 
disadvantages: heaviness, cumbersomeness and 
above all, a distinctly slower frequency of shooting, 
since a good crossbowman could only with great 
difficulty let off two bolts in the time during which 
an archer could shoot off twelve arrows. Hence the 
crossbow was primarily used for the defence or 
attacking of fortresses.) In the second rank came 
infantrymen sheltered behind shields and provided 
with weapons for cut-and-thrust in close combat 
(lances, swords). In the third rank were placed 
detachments of cavalry meant for hurling in at 
decisive moments [see harb. ii. The caliphate). The 
Turks, and then the Mongols, gave pride of place on 
the battle field to cavalrymen armed with short and 
very powerful reflexed, composite bows. The tactic 
of these horse-archers consisted of drowning the 
enemy under a hail of arrows whilst one or both of 
the wings moved round to envelope the enemy’s 
wings or rear [see ijarb. iv. Persia). 

The “Scythian” method of shooting over the 
shoulder. This was a tactic stemming from the 
nomadic peoples of Central Asia, who were trained 
from childhood in riding and archery. The tactic 
must have been adopted, as Rostovtseff showed 
(see Bibl.), by the Scythians of the 8th-2nd centuries 
BC, and then passed to the Tatars; it made a vivid 
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impression on classical authors, in whom the ex¬ 
pression “Parthian shot” became a synonym for 
treachery (on the Scythians’ tactics, see Herodotus, 
iv, 120; Xenophon, Anabasis, iii, 3, 10). This archer 
avoided close combat by making a series of attacks 
and retreats which had a definitely demoralising 
effect on the enemy. Greek and Latin authors often 
refer to this, and especially significant in this con¬ 
nection is the verse of Propertius, iv, 3, 65-6, des¬ 
cribing “the cunningly-contructed bow which lets 
fly against the fleeing cruppers”, plumbea cum 
tortae sparguntur pondera fundaelSubdolus el uersiis 
increpat arcus equis. 

It is moreover the concept of nomadic steppe 
cavalrymen which is at the bottom of mediaeval 
representations of Centaurs galloping along and 
shooting arrows behind them; see on this Z. Kadar, 
L’influence des peuples cavaliers sur la formation des 
representations meditvales des Centaures, in Acta 
Archaeologica, ii/4 (Budapest 1952), 307-18. 

This method of shooting, more “Scythian” than 
“Parthian”, considering its ultimate origin, recurs in 
Turco-Mongol military traditions and is perfectly 
illustrated in the famous 15th century miniature of 
the Top Kapu Saray, 2163 Istanbul (see fig. 3). Its 
persistence over the course of centuries is remark¬ 
able, and Sulimirski (see Bibl.) has seen a last vestige 
of it during the modern period (long after firearms 
had toppled the bow from its primacy) in the rear¬ 
wards shooting practiced—on horseback and with 
pistols—by the Cossacks of the 19th century and up 
to the time of the Polish-Bolshevik warfare of 1920. 
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indices de la tradition musulmane, Leiden 1936; 
R. Wilcox, Something about the Thumb Ring, in 
The Archer’s Magazine (Nov. 1962), 16-17; A Za- 
j^ezkowski, Mamelucko-turecka wersja arabskiego 
traktatu o lucznictwie z. XIV w., in RO, xx (1956), 
139-261; A. Zaky, Military literature of the Arabs, 
in IC, xxx/2 (April 1956), 163-72; W. F. Paterson, 
Archery in Moghul India: an illustrated manual of 
instruction in the collection of the Marquess of Bute, 
in IQ, xvi/1-2 (Jan.-June 1972), 81-95; J- D. 
Latham, The meaning of Maydan as-Sibdq, in 
JSS, xiii (1968), 241-8; F. Lake and H. Wright, 
A bibliography of archery, Simon Archery Foun¬ 
dation, University of Manchester Museum, 1974. 

(A. Boudot-Lamotte) 

SAWS RUZAIJ, the Arabic term for the 
rainbow, formed from flaws “bow” ( Kws in the 
inscriptions of Jordan; Kawsh in the inscriptions of 
Tiglath-Pileser, Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal; K us u 
in Babylonian inscriptions of the time of Darius and 
Artaxerxes I; Kiisu, Kushu, Kishi, Kushi, in the Old 
Testament; KosfKdsI Ko^c, amongst the Nabataeans; 
Raws, Kays, in Arabia), an Edomite deity known 
during the first millennium and later venerated by the 
Nabataeans (cf. Vriezen, The Edomitic deity Qaus, 
330 ff.). He was a war-god, symbolised by the bow, 
just as Adad berqu, god of the tempest, was sym¬ 
bolised by lightning (D. van Buren, Symbols of the 
gods in Mesopotamian art, 1945, 67), and as Dhu 
’ 1 -Khalasa, the archer-god of the Arabian pantheon, 
was symbolised by arrows (see T. Fahd, Le panthion 
de I’Arabie cent rale avant I’hdgire, 61 ff.). 

After the manner of Dhu ’ 1 -Shara which eclipsed 
him, Raws acquired other prerogatives, those of 
most of the gods of the desert regions, such as the 
protection of the vegetation by ensuring rain, a 
prerogative symbolised by the rainbow. Hence in 
the nomadic milieu, the name Raws was followed by 
kuzah in order to define his speciality. Kuzah, pi. of 
fruzha, “a coloured band of yellow, red and green” 
(Yakut, iv, 86 11 . 3-4; TA, ii, 209, 1 . n from foot) 


denotes the successive appearance of bands of colour 
in the rainbow. As the divine symbol became sub¬ 
stituted in general usage for the divine name whose 
attributes it was eventually to determine, fiuzafr 
sometimes came to designate the god himself. 
Hence is attributed to Muhammad the saying “Do 
not say Raws Ruzah, because Ruzah is the name of 
a demon ( shaytdn ), but say Raws Allah” (Yakut, 
iv, 85-6), and Diahiz adds, “just as one says the 
House of Allah, the pilgrims of Allah and the lion 
of Allah” ( IJayawan, ii, 28-9); here, the symbol is 
taking the place of that which was originally sym¬ 
bolised. This is confirmed by the fact that this 
shayfdn (a term applied to the pagan idols) became, 
in Islamic cosmological tradition, the angel in charge 
of the rainbow (Yakut, iv, 86 1 . 4). 

Furthermore, Ruzah, the abridged form of Raws 
Ruzah, still denotes at Muzdalifa the pick placed at 
the right of the imam when he occupies the place 
reserved for him for the Pilgrimage ceremonies; 
before Islam, this designated, in the same spot, the 
pyre where the sacred fire of Muzdalifa was kindled 
(cf. Fahd, op. cit., 10). When considered together 
with Raws Ruzah, this fire could have been one of 
rogation or ist'.skd’ [q.v.]. 

In short, Raws Ruzah is the Arabic variation of 
the name of a divinity whose importance is attested 
by a number of theophoric names found among the 
peoples moving round the region between Central 
Arabia and the Jordan, such as Rawsh-malaku and 
Rawsh-gabri, two kings of Edom in the times of 
Tiglath-Pileser III (744-27 B.C.) and Esarhaddon 
(680-69 B.C.); Kwsbr, Kwsmlh, amongst the 
people of Libyan; Slmtks amongst the Minaeans, 
Kws‘nl, Kwsny, Pg‘kws, in the inscriptions of 
Tell Rhulayfa (7U1 century B.C.); Rusudjada', 
Rusudjahabi, Barkusu, in the Babylonian period; 
and Rosdaros, Rosnatanos, Rosmalachos, Rosbanos, 
etc. in the Hellenistic period. 

The absence of such theophoric names composed 
with Raws in Arab onomastic is striking and unusual, 
given the fact that there exist names compounded 
with Rays, such as Imru J al-Rays and 'Abd al-Rays 
(explained in IJamasa, ed. Freytag, i, 85, and Batal- 
yusl, Shark diwan Imrp al-Kays, Cairo 1308, 3, as 
being connected with an idol called al-Rays, on 
analogy with the type of theophoric names fairly 
common in Arab onomastic). 

Should one then conclude that Raws and Rays are 
two forms of the same name? With Wellhausen, 
Reste *, 67, and G. Ryckmans, Les religions arabes 
prdislamiques i , 206, 226, and against Noldeke, in 
ZDMG, xl (1887), 714, and ERE, i (1908), 660-1, A. 
Fischer, EI l art. kais, A. Grohmann, Die Araber, 
1963, 85, and M. Hofner, in Worterbuch der Mytho- 
logie. Die alten Kultur. I. Vordere Orient, ed. Haussig, 
460-1, we maintain that Raws and Rays denote one 
and the same god (cf. Fahd, op. cit., 136-40). 

This god is Raws and not Rays, for the following 
reasons; (1) the absence of the name Rays from the 
Arab pantheon as described by Ibn al-Ralbi in his 
Kitdb al-Asnam, the source of all writings on the 
question; (2) the absence of theophoric names com¬ 
posed with Rays in the inscriptions gathered in 
Arabia and in the vast region traversed by Arabs to 
the north of the peninsula (cf. Lankester Harding, 
An index and concordance of pre-Islamic Arabian 
names and inscriptions, 921, in which only theophoric 
names with Raws are attested); (3) the isolated 
position of the two theophoric names composed with 
Rays in comparison with the large number of those 
composed with Raws; and (4) the existence in 
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Minaean of a theophoric name Kysmnwt (cf.Jamme, 
in Oriens antiquus, vi, 181-2, text no. 1211), in which 
(lays occupies the place of imru 5 and of ’abd and not 
that of a divine name. 

Should one therefore deduce from this transforma¬ 
tion of Kaws into Kays, in the kingdom of Kinda, 
an attempt to appropriate the ancient Edomite 
deity by the powerful tribal confederation of the 
Kaysis ? 

Bibliography. Th. C. Vriezen, The Edomitic 
deity Qaus, in Ovdtestamentische Studien, xiv 
(1965), 330-53; T. Fahd, Le panthion de l’Arabic 
centrale i la veille de Vhdgire, Paris 1968, 136- 
40; A. Fischer, al-kais, in EI l ; H. Derenbourg, 
La podte antdislamique Imru 3 l-Kais et le dieu 
arabe al-Kais, in Etudes de critique et d'histoire, 
2 e sdrie (Bibl. de l’ficole des Hautes fitudes, 
Sciences religieuses, vol. vii); G. Lankester Har¬ 
ding, An index and concordance of pre-Islamic 
Arabian names and inscriptions, Toronto 1971. 

(T. Fahd) 

Independently of %aws kuzah, other expressions 
are used in Arabic to denote the rainbow: liaws 
Allah, K. Rasul Allah, K. al-samd', K. al-ghamdm, 
K. al-muzn, ’aldHm al-samd J , K. Kazi’. The words 
kusfdn (dust), kustani, kusfaldni and kusfalaniyya 
have a quite different origin. Muslim scholars include 
the rainbow among the a that al-’ulwiyya, the 
superior phenomena. The rainbow is usually opposite 
the spectator, while the sun is at his back and there 
is a dark cloud or wall behind drops of water; the 
drops may be in a cloud or formed at springs, water¬ 
wheels, in turbulent rivers where spray is formed, 
in the steam of baths or in water which is ejected 
from the mouth in a spray (see Beitr. V). Frequent 
reference is made to a description by Ibn Sina (see 
E. Wiedemann and M. Horten, in Bibl., among 
others) who was on the top of a very high hill at the 
foot of which lay a vast bank of mist; the sun was 
above the hill and Ibn Sina saw a rainbow on the 
mist below him. 

Numerous descriptions of rainbows occur 
in literature, e.g., in the Hamdsa (F. Tuch, ZDMG, 
iii, 200 ff.), also by the Hamdanid Sayf al-Dawla and 
by the poet al-Wa’wa 1 (see F. Dieterici, Mutanabbi 
und Saif al-Daula aus der Edelperle des Tha’alibi 
dargestellt, Leipzig 1847, 129. I 75 )- 
The more or less strictly scientific studies of 
the rainbow are also numerous. Hadjdji Khalifa 
(iv, No. 9,640) quotes a special ’Ilm Raws Kuzafc 
concerning which he deals with all questions that can 
arise. According to him, “it investigates how the 
rainbow is formed, the reason why it is formed and 
why it is circular; further the reason for the difference 
in its colours, why it appears after rain at the end 
of a day and why it is often seen by day but only 
rarely at night by moonlight. It further investigates 
the astrological significance (al-aftkdm) of its appear¬ 
ance”. Descriptions on similar lines are found, for 
example, in the works of al-Kazwlnl (’AdfdHb al- 
Makhliilfdt, ed. Wustenfeld, 98; Kosmographie, tr. 
Eth6, 201); in the Rasd’il Ikhwan al-$afd 5 , Bombay 
1305. >>> 5 2 ff- (cf. F. Dieterici, Die Naturanschauung 
der Araber, Berlin 1861, 87); also by al-Karafl in 
his Kitab al-Istib$ar fimd tudrikuhu 'l-abqdr\ and in 
the Risdla fi Raws liuzah of al-Tukatl (see Berlin 
Catalogue by Ahlwardt, No. 5691); two anonymous 
works have been published by Cheikho (al-Machriq, 
xv (1912), 736-44). A considerable section in a me¬ 
teorological work (Ahlwardt, Berlin Catalogue, No. 
6054), and no doubt many other passages, deal with 
our phenomenon. The most important and most 


comprehensive work, however, is from the pen of 
Ibn Sina in his Shifa a (see Bibl.). 

The descriptions of the rainbow are in 
general very accurate. Not only the simple rainbow 
but also the double and even triple are described. 
The first is said to be produced by the sun’s rays 
themselves, the second by the rays shining through 
the rays from the first and the third by the rays from 
the first two; the bows therefore are successively 
weaker. It is emphasised that the rainbow is not 
always composed of the same colours, a phenomenon 
which has been fully investigated by M. Pernter. It 
is also mentioned that the rainbow is particularly 
beautiful when the sun is on the horizon. 

The older treatment of the theory of the rainbow 
goes back to Aristotle, with whose meteorological 
works the Arabs were acquainted. Thabit b. Kurra 
is said to have translated a commentary by Athafru- 
ditus = Epaphroditos (?) on Aristotle’s essay on the 
rainbow (Ibn al-Kiftl, 59). Aristotle is followed by 
Ibn Sina, Ibn al-Haytham, al-Karafi etc., although 
in many details they make additions and corrections 
to his views. It is always assumed that the rainbow 
is produced by beams of light or visual rays which 
are regularly reflected on the raindrops, on very 
minute reflecting surfaces. Kamal al-DIn al-FarisI 
[q.v.] gave a brilliant exposition of the correct expla¬ 
nation, as far as was possible in the general state of 
knowledge in his day, when the dispersion of light 
was unknown. Like us he says that the light is once 
or twice reflected in the interior of the globule of 
water and then radiates out from it; thus we have 
the main and secondary rainbow. He also endeavours 
to investigate the cause of the colours although, of 
course, not satisfactorily. By experiments he proves 
the correctness of his results, which are on a much 
higher level than those of Theodoricus of Freiburg 
(about 1300). 

From kuzah comes a word takdzih, meaning 
“showing the colours of the rainbow” or briefly, “the 
colours of the rainbow”. It is defined by Kamal al- 
DIn as “different graduated colours in the region 
between blue, green, yellow, red, smoke-coloured 
white, that is, as regards sensual perception”. 

The rainbow is also given an astrological 
significance according to the zodiacal sign in 
which it appears. In the Ram it means plague and 
death (Ahlwardt, Berlin Catalogue, No. 5906, al-l{awl 
’■aid fill Raws Kuzah). In another manuscript, (No. 
5915, 1) it is said that in September a rainbow 
indicates great tyranny and oppression. 

Bibliography: I. Goldziher, Abh. zur arabi- 
schen Philologie, 1896, i, 113; E. Wiedemann, 
Beitr. V., Ausziige aus arabischen Encyclopaedien, 
in Sitz. Ber. P. Med. Soz. Erlg., 1905, xxxvii, 423- 
34; idem, Beitr. XIX, Brechung des Lichtes in 
Kugeln nach Ibn al-Haitham und Kamal al-Din 
al-Fdrisi, 1910, xlii, 15-58; idem, Theorie des 
Regenbogens von Ibn al-Haitham, 1914, xlv, 39- 
56; idem, Zur Optik von Kamal al-Din, in Archiv 
filr die Geschichte der Naiurwissenschaften und 
Technik, iii, (1912), 161-77; idem, Arabische 
Studien iiber den Regenbogen, ibid., iv (1912), 354- 
do (further references are given here); M. Horten 
and E. Wiedemann, Avicenna’s Lehre vom Regen¬ 
bogen nach seinem Werk al-Shifa’, in Meteorol. 
Zeitschr. (1913), 533-44; I. Wiirschmidt, Die 
Brennkugel, in Monatshefte filr den naturwissen- 
schaftl. Unterricht, iv (1911), 93-113; idem, Dietrich 
von Freiberg iiber den Regenbogen und die durch 
seine Strahlen erzeugten Eindriicke, in Beitrdge zur 
Gesch. der Philosophic des Mittelalters, xii (1914). 
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part 5-6; G. Hellmann, Neudrucke von Schriften 
tiber Meteorologie, etc., No. 15; the passages 
mentioned from the RasdHl Ikhwdn al-Safa 5 , from 
Dieterici, 23-41, and from al-Kazwinl from Eth6, 
127-42; Mallon, Kaws Kuzah, in al-Machriq, iii 
(1900), 241, note; O. Gilbert, Die meteorologischen 
Theorien des griechischen Allertums, Leipzig 1901, 
600 ff. (for a comparison of the Arab views with 
those of the Greeks). (E. Wiedemann) 

K AW$ARA or kusira, Italian island, now 
called Pantelleria, situated 64 miles/100 km. from 
Sicily and 55 miles/76 km. from the Tunisian town 
of Kelibia (Clypea); it is volcanic in structure, lacking 
any fresh water and culminating in a height of 2,600 
ft/836 m. The area is 83 km 3 ., and the population 
10,000. The name Kawsara (vocalised thus by Yakut 
—who suggests an Arabic etymology, “date basket” 
—and in most of the sources) is actually of Greek 
origin, being a deformation of Cossyra, more easily 
discerned in the form attested and favoured by Bakri, 
sc. Kusira. It must have been generally pronounced 
Kusra, then Arabised in the written texts, by assimi¬ 
lation to an Arab form, as Kawsara. 

Lacking any great strategic or economic value, 
Kawsara figures little in the historical sources, and 
only a few items of information on it can be found 
in the Arabic sources. At the time of the invasion of 
Ifrikiya in 27/647-8 by 'Abd Allah b. Sa'd b. Abl 
Sarlj [q.v.], the inhabitants of Diazirat Sharik (Cape 
Bon) gathered at Clypea and took refuge temporarily 
on Kawsara. Half-a-century later, in ca. 81/700, 
'Abd al-Malik b. Katan—who ended up as governor 
of Spain—devastated the island, probably operating 
from Egypt as his base. Kawsara doubtless subse¬ 
quently suffered further from attacks by the Muslim 
fleets which began to rove the Mediterranean. In 
221/836 it was still in Byzantine hands, and served as 
a base for their fleet, operating against the Aghlabids, 
involved after 212/827 with the conquest of Sicily. 
It is unknown exactly when the Aghlabids took it, 
but it was apparently in their possession by 250/864, 
and after this date, the island became completely 
arabised and islamised, forming part of Ifrikiya till 
the Almohad period. 

It was inevitably involved in the fighting between 
the Normans of Sicily and the ZIrids. It was in the 
waters of Kawsara that the fleet of 400 ships fitted 
out by al-Mu'izz b. Badls (407-54/1016-62) to assist 
the Muslims of Sicily was wrecked in Dhu ’ 1 -Ka'da 
416/January 1026. It was also there that the fleets 
of Pisa and Genoa, who were preparing to attack 
Ifrikiya, concentrated in 480/1087-8. The island’s 
Muslims warned Tamim (454-501/1062-1108) by car¬ 
rier pigeon of the danger threatening him. In 517/ 
1123 the Norman fleet, en route for Mahdiyya, 
sacked and laid waste Kawsara, and massacred its 
inhabitants. Finally, in 543/1148-9, the Sicilian fleet, 
under George of Antioch, occupied the island before 
going on to seize the Zxrid capital. 

The island was then apparently recovered by the 
Almohads who freed Ifrikiya from the Christian 
presence and unified the Maghrib, but this was not 
for long. By the terms of the treaty of 15 Djumada II 
618/5 August 1221 made with the -Emperor Frederick 
II, the Almohad governor of Tunis ceded Kawsara 
to Sicily, on condition that the Muslims of the island 
might enjoy administrative and legal autonomy and 
that half of the taxation levied on them should go to 
IfrlRiya (Mas-Latrie, TraiUs . .., Paris 1866, 153-5). 
From this time onwards, Kawsara shared the destiny 
of Sicily, and was thus for some time dependent on 
the crown of Aragon; it probably received from the 


Catalans its new name of Pantelleria. However, the 
rulers of Tunis did not totally give up the idea of 
regaining it. A curious treaty made in 1403 laid down 
the ways in which the ruler of Aragon might take 
control of Djerba, whilst the ruler of Tunis might 
get Kawsara; but this arrangement was never put 
into effect. 

The people of Kawsara long remained Muslim. 
Yakut (d. 626/1228) states that in the 7th/i3th 
century they comprised Wahbi IbaiJIs (originally 
from Djerba?), whose austere way of life was per¬ 
fectly adapted to the isolation and meagre resources 
of the island. The new Christian rulers did all they 
could to keep them. Thus one finds Alfonso of 
Aragon complaining to the Sultan of Tunis in 1438 
that certain Hafjid officials were encouraging them 
to emigrate. His envoy demanded the return of the 
emigrants, and even the planting of new Ifrlkiyans 
in the island. The date of the spreading of Christianity 
is unknown. Fazello, cited in Amari, Storia, iii, 895, 
tells us that at the beginning of the ioth/i6th 
century Christians and Muslims wore the same 
garments and spoke the same language. According 
to Bonnet, a Provencal merchant enslaved at Tunis, 
whence he had managed to escape, this language was 
in 1670 (the year in which he took refuge in Kawsara) 
the same as that spoken in Malta. It must therefore 
have been an Arabic already much transformed. 

The island’s resources have always been fairly 
slight. Its woods provided wood of excellent quality, 
and wild goats are said to have been hunted. In mid- 
17th century, according to Bonnet, “the island’s trade 
consists entirely of wine, charcoal and wood which 
the people export to Sicily and Malta” (P. Grand- 
champ, Un marchand provenqal .. ., 14). 

Bibliography : Sources. Bakri, Masalik, ed. 
de Slane, repr. Paris 1965, 45/97; idem, Dfughrd- 
fiyat al-Andalus wa > 1 -Maghrib, ed. A. A. al- 
Hadjdjl, Beirut 1968, 226-7); Ibn al-Athlr, Kamil, 
ed. Beirut 1965-6, vi, 339, ix, 349, x, 166, 197-8, 
612, xi, 125; Yakut, ed. Beirut 1957, iv, 413; Safi 
al-DIn al-Baghdadl, Mardsid, Cairo 1955, iii, 1133 
(r6sum6 of Yakut); Ibn 'Abd al-Mun'im al-Him- 
yari, Rawd, partial ed. U. Rizzitano, in Bull. Fac. 
of Arts, Cairo Univ., xviii (May 1956), 172-3; 
Balawl, Tadf al-Mafrik, ms. B. N. Tunis, no. 15060, 
f. 24a; Ibn Khaldun. Mukaddima, Beirut 1956, 
454-5; idem, Hbar, Beirut 1956-9, v, 433, vi, 331. 
Studies. H. H. Abdul-Wahab,- Ki$sat diazirat 
Kawsara al-’-arabiyya, in Egyptian Historical 
Jnal., ii/2 (Cairo 1949), 55-73, also in Warakdt, ii, 
Tunis 1966, 277-316, Fr. tr. in Procs. of the Royal 
Soc. of Hist. Studies, i (Cairo 1951), 57-78; Amari, 
Storia dei musulmani di Sicilia, Catania 1933-5, 
index s.v. Pantelleria; H. Bresc, Pantelleria entre 
I'lslam et la Chritienti, in Cahiers de Tunisie, 
lxxv-lxxvi (1971), 105-28; R. Brunschvig, Hafsides, 
i, 26, 225, 249, 272; Ch. E. Dufourcq, L'Espagne 
catalane et le Maghreb aux Xllle et A ’.IVt siicles, 
Paris 1966, index s.v. Pantelleria; P. Grandchamp, 
Un marchand provenqal esclave a Tunis (1669-1670), 
Tunis 1939, 13-14; H. R. Idris, Les Zirides, 168, 
174, 288, 335, 356, 527; M. Talbi, £mirat aghiabide, 
267, 439 - (M. Talbi) 

KAWTHWAR. a word used only once in the 
Kur’an (CVIII, 1: “Yes, we have given you al- 
kawthar ”); the short Sura CVIII is given the name 
surdt al-kawthar. The word comes from the root 
K-TH-R “to be abundant” in the faw c al formation, 
which is not rare [e.g. nawfal: other examples in 
Brockelmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden Gram- 
matik, i, 34). The kawthar which occurs in ancient 
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poetry (see quotations in Ibn Hisham, ed. Wiisten- 
feld, 261, and Noldeke-Schwally, Geschichte des 
Qordns, i, 92) means “abundance”. Some ancient 
writers of tafsir interpret kawthar in Kur 3 an, CVIII, 
1 as “abundant goodness” (al-khayr al-kathir; cf. 
Ibn Hisham, op. tit.; al-Tabari, Tafsir, xx:c, 180-1). 

This etymological meaning, however, although it 
did not totally disappear, gave way to a traditional 
interpretation. According to this the Prophet himself 
regarded al-kawthar as the proper name of a river 
in Paradise (cf. Ibn Hisham, 261 in fine, and specially 
al-Tabari, Tafsir, xxx, 179)., or as a pond which was 
shown to him at the time of his ascension to the 
Throne of God, and which was designated for him 
(al-Tabari, ibid., 180; cf. A. J. Wensinck, The Muslim 
Creed, Cambridge 1932, 231). This last explanation 
is considered most credible by al-Tabari; al-kawthar 
was, then, becoming something almost synonymous 
with hawd [q.v.], “the Prophet’s pool", at which 
believers quench their thirst when entering Paradise. 
Its existence is affirmed in several “professions of 
faith”. But more frequently al-kawthar will be the 
river which feeds the pool. According to a subsequent 
idea (cf. Afrwdl al-kiydma, ed. Wolff, 107), all the 
rivers of Paradise flow into the hawd al-kawthar, also 
called nahr Muhammad, as specially belonging to the 
Prophet. 

The most ancient Suras already mention “the 
spring" ( c ay»), “the living spring” ( c ayn jariya) 
which waters Paradise (LXXVII, 41; LXXXVIII, 
12 and passim); the Medinan Suras describe in more 
detail the “rivers” (al-anhar). In XLVII, 15, for 
example: “There will be rivers there, the water of 
which is incorruptible, rivers of milk which never 
sour, rivers of wine sweet for those who drink of 
them, rivers of clear honey”. This description 
suggests the rivers of Paradise of Judaeo-Christian 
eschatology, flowing with oil, milk, wine and honey. 
It is of note that oil is replaced by “incorruptible 
water” (ghayr dsin), so precious in the deserts of 
Arabia (cf. J. Horovitz, Das koranische Paradies, 9). 
Ifadiths and tafsirs delight in describing al-kawthar 
on this same model. But taking into consideration 
the root meaning of “abundance”, al-kawthar, the 
“river of the Prophet” presents itself as the quintes¬ 
sence of the rivers of Paradise. In certain versions 
quoted by the Tafsir of al-Tabari it is said: “Its 
waters are whiter than the snow and sweeter than 
honey”, or, “And its waters are of wine”. Surpassing 
the Kur’anic description are others endowing it 
with “banks of gold” or a bed of “rubies and pearls” 
with a perfume “more penetrating than musk” 
(cf. Soubhi El-Saleh, La vie future selon le Coran, 
Paris 1972, 36 and ref.). Rationalising or modern 
tafsirs easily lend a metaphoric sense to these details. 

Bibliography: given in the article. The 
principal traditional references to al-kawthar are 
(cf. Soubhi El-Saleh, op. tit., 36, n. 6 and Annexe 
I): Bukhari, viii, Rikafc, 119; Musnad of Ibn 
Hanbal, ii, 112; TirmidhI, ii, Tafsir, to CVIII, 
240; Ibn Madja, Zuhd, 307; later, Baghawl, Masd- 
bib al-Sunna, ii, Hawd, 145; Ibn Kayyim al-Diaw- 
ziyya, Hddi l-arwah Ha bilad al-afrah,, 131, etc. 

(J. Horovitz - L. Gardet) 
KAWUIJXU, Turkish “the man with the Kavuk”, 
a character of the Turkish Orta oyunu theatre. 

Turkish kavuk indicates a rather high, variously- 
shaped cap, with a headband, sarik, wound round it 
(Agakay, TUrkfe sdzliik:sank sartlan iafltftj.Suchcaps 
of varying shape and colour according to rank were 
worn by officers of the Janissaries (cf. Mahmud 
Shewket. c Othmanll teshkilat ve kiyafet-i < askeriyyesi. 


Istanbul 1325, i, 29 ff.). Other professions too had 
their own special kavuk, there were wetir, molla, 
kdtib and pashalik kavughu, some with specific names: 
kallavi, khorasdni, muiiewweze, selimi, ’■drf (cf. Emin 
Cenkmen, Osmanli sarayi ve kiyafetleri, Istanbul 
1948). In official language, even an Arabic plural 
kawdwik was formed. However, the popular mind 
conceived of the Kawuk wearer in a different fashion: 
kavuk biiyiik ama alhnda efendi yok, “an imposing 
cap but no gentleman underneath it”; kavuk sallamak, 
“to wave one’s cap”, i.e., “to say yes and amen to 
everything”; havukfu or dalkavuk, “coaxer or 
wheedler”; kavuk giydirmek, “to put on a cap”, i.e., 
“to impose upon someone”. 

A special kawuklu appears as one of the two main 
characters of the Turkish popular theatre Orta 
oyunu [g.v.]. Such theatres had existed previously, 
but so far as we know, the term Orta oyunu occurs 
for the first time in 1833. The heyday of the Orta 
theatre was towards the end of the 19th century; it 
then became known in Europe through Kunos’s 
descriptions. The hero of the comic play was the 
Kawuklu, just like Karagoz [?.v.] in the shadow- 
plays. The other main character, Peshekar, was a 
kind of theatre-director, corresponding somewhat to 
Hadjlvad in the shadow-play. The Kawuklu's dress, 
including a caftan ( dfubbe) and trousers ( shalvdr) 
was red, even the cap (see the plates in Kunos and 
Gerfek’s publications). Often appearing as a pedlar, 
artisan or servant, the Kawuklu was a clown whose 
comedy lay in his misunderstanding the words of 
the other actors, his mindless execution of orders, 
which he twisted and exaggerated, his immoderate 
bragging, slyness and ready wit, and his imitation 
(i taklid ) of foreign voices and dialects, especially 
those of the non-Turks in the Ottoman Empire. 
Dextrous juggling was also part of his performance. 
Only the main lines of the action were known; the 
Kawuklu had to improvise all the jokes, so that his 
performance was a demanding one. About 40 titles 
of plays, some identical with those of the shadow- 
play, are known, and 25 names of famous Kawuklus 
have come down to us. Special mention should be 
madeof Hamdi (d. 1911), 'Abdl (= ‘Abd al-Razzak, 
d. 1914), Kel Hasan (d. 1929) and Nashit (1889-1938) 
(see Gov3a, Turk meqhurlart ansiklopedisi, with 
plates). Performances by these and other Kawuklus 
are still remembered by the populace. Hamdi, when 
asked by Kunos where be had learnt his art, answered 
significantly that his uncle and comrades had been 
his teachers. In origin, the Orta theatre was probably 
influenced by foreign elements; Bombaci has sug¬ 
gested influences from Jews, Greeks and perhaps 
Gipsies. 

During the Reform period, this type of theatre 
met with serious competition from the European 
theatre, and many modernists wanted to forbid it 
outright. At the time when modem-type stages were 
set up, Hamdi made an attempt with the so-called 
sufldrlii oyunlar, but without real success. Kel 
Hasan was more fortunate and died a rich man. In 
recent times, the Orta theatre has almost completely 
disappeared and endeavours to revive it are only 
occasionally heard of. 

Bibliography : I. Kunos, Orta-oyounou, Buda¬ 
pest 1888; idem. Das tiirkische Volksschauspiel 
Orta ojunu, Leipzig 1908; J. Horovitz, Spuren 
griechischer Mimen im Orient, Berlin 1905; Selim 
Niizhet Gerfek, TUrk temaqast, Meddah, Karagdz, 
Orta oyunu, Istanbul 1930; Tb. Menzel, Meddah, 
Schattenthcater und Orta oyunu, ArO Monographie 
x, Prague 1941; Nurullah Tilgen, Orta oyunu 
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ustadi Kavuklu Hamdi , Istanbul 1948; A. Bombaci, 
Orta oyunu, in WZKM, lvi (i960), 285-97; Metin 
And, Kavuklu Hamdi'den iif orta oyunu, Ankara 
1962; H. Uplegger, Das Volksschauspiel, in 
Philologiae turcicae fundamenta , ii, Wiesbaden 
1964, 147-70. (Walther Bjorkman) 

kAwurd b. Caohr! beg dawud, called also 
Kara Arslan Beg on his coins and by authors like 
Mirkh"and, the founder of a line of virtually 
independent Saldjuk amirs in Kirman which 
endured for some 140 years until the irruption into 
the province of Oghuz from Khurasan. 

The origins of Saldjuk rule in Kirman are obscure: 
there are discrepancies in the accounts of the sources, 
and the opening pages of Muhammad b. Ibrahim’s 
local history of Kirman are missing. Kirman had been 
recovered by the Buyids after the Ghaznavid 
occupation of 422-5/1031-4 (on which see E. Mer(il, 
GaznelilerHn Kirman hdkimiyeti (1031-1034), in 
Tarih Dergisi, no. 24 (1970), 35-44) and formed part 
of the amirate in southern Persia of ‘Iinad al-Din 
Abu Kalidjar Marzuban. After the collapse of 
Ghaznavid power in Khurasan, Saldjuk bands began 
raiding southwards through Kuhistan and Tabas to 
Kirman. A raid on the chief town, Bardasir or 
Kirman, was repulsed by Abu Kalidjar’s vizier 
Muha dhdh ib al-Dawla Hibatallah al-Fasawi in 434/ 
1042-3 (Ibn al-Athir, ix, 349); whether Kawurd or 
Ibrahim Inal was the leader of this foray is unclear. 
However, shortly before the Buyid amir’s death in 
440/1048-9, the rebellious Daylami commander in 
Bardasir, Bahram b. Lashkarsitan, delivered the 
capital into Kawurd’s hands, and Buyid rule was 
thus ended (Ibn al-Athir, ix, 349-50; Muhammad b. 
Ibrahim, 2-3). 

Kawurd now began a reign of over a quarter- 
century in his apanage, acknowledging the supreme 
suzerainty of Toghrll Beg and then, somewhat 
grudgingly, that of his own brother Alp Arslan. 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim gives considerable information 
about his internal policy. Over the ensuing years, he 
proved himself an energetic and capable ruler in 
Kirman. He behaved as an almost independent 
prince, with such insignia of royalty as the ceremonial 
parasol or (atr, the use of his own f :<ghra or official 
emblem on documents (incorporating the Saldjuk 
bow and arrow motif), and the adoption of honorific 
titles such as ‘Imad al-Dawla, found on his coins 
together with his fughra. Like the Saldjuks in other 
parts of Persia, he took care to win over the Persian 
official and religious classes, assigning them ad¬ 
ministrative and judicial positions and marrying 
several of his daughters to local c A!ids. He retained 
in his service many of the local Daylami soldiers, 
but his reputation also attracted to Kirman con¬ 
siderable numbers of Turkmens, to whom land 
grants or tufa's were assigned. He established a high 
degree of public security, taking draconian measures 
against those notorious brigands, the Kuficis or 
Kuf? [q-v.], and was active in the charitable and 
public works expected of the wise Perso-Islamic 
ruler. He built caravanserais and baths, set up 
markers on roads through the desert, and built 
guard posts at strategic points (Muhammad b. 
Ibrahim, 10). One of his guard towers, still standing 
on the road from Bam to Sistan at a point between 
Fahradj and Gurg, was identified as such by Sir 
Percy Sykes, Ten thousand miles in Persia or eight 
years in Iran (London 1902), 418. He maintained a 
high standard of coinage, according to Muhammad 
b. Ibrahim, 4, a piece of information confirmed by 
his extant coins, comprising dinars and dirhams, 


| and minted at Bardasir, JJjiruft and Shiraz (see on 
these, C. Alptekin, Ojelcuklu paralan, in Selfuklu 
araqtirmalart dergisi, iii (Ankara 1971), 440, 554-60); 
and the transit trade across Kirman to SIstan, India 
and the Persian Gulf was also encouraged. 

With regard to external policy, Kawurd mounted 
an expedition across the Gulf from Hormuz and 
seized the former Buyid dependency of ‘Uman; he 
sent a force under one of his sons to Sistan; and he 
came, together with Alp Arslan, to succour Toghrll 
during the Turkmen rebellion of 451/1059 led by 
Ibrahim Inal. The situation in Ears, where the last 
Buyids were clinging to the vestiges of power, was 
his special concern. In 454/1062 he marched against 
the Shabankara’i Kurdish leader Fadluya, defeating 
the latter and bringing about the final crumbling 
of Buyid rule in Shiraz, though it was several years 
before Fadluya’s defiance was completely crushed 
and Fadluya himself killed by Alp Arslan’s forces in 
461/1069. 

Kawurd had recognized Alp Arslan’s succession 
to their father Caghr! Beg as Saldjuk ruler in the 
east, and in 456/1064 he recognised him as supreme 
sultan after Alp Arslan had appeared in Kirman. 
Kawurd was nevertheless restless under this subor¬ 
dination to his brother; he withdrew his allegiance 
from Alp Arslan in 459/1067 and only restored it 
when the latter came again with an army. On Alp 
Arslan's death in 465/1072 he determined on a definite 
bid for power, basing his claim to overlordship in 
the Saldjuk family on his long experience as a ruler 
and commander, combined with his rights under the 
old Turkish principle of seniorate, the succession 
right of a senior, capable male member of the ruling 
family or clan, as against the young Malik Shah’s 
claim to succeed his father. The armies of Kawurd 
and Malik Shah met near Hamadhan in Djumada I 
466/January 1074 (thus in Husayni; in Bundari and 
Ibn al-Athir, in Sha‘ban/April). Many of the more 
traditionalist Turkmen elements in Alp Arslan’s 
old army inclined to Kawurd’s side, and Kawurd 
counted on wholesale defections; but Malik Shah’s 
slave commanders and his Kurdish and Arab con¬ 
tingents held firm, and Kawurd was defeated and 
! captured. Malik Shah was inclined towards mercy for 
i his uncle, who at one point offered to retire to 
‘Uman; it seems to have been the vizier Nizam al- 
Mulk who connived at Kawurd’s execution by 
] strangling, or, according to some accounts, by 
poisoning (the fullest account of Kawurd’s rebellion 
and death is in Husayni, 56-8; see also Bundari, 48, 
Rawandi, 126-7, and Ibn al-Athir, x, 53-4). Malik 
Shah nevertheless preferred to leave the relatively 
isolated province of Kirman as an autonomous unit, 
and restored it to Kawurd’s son Rukn al-Dawla 
Sultan Shah within a few months. 

Bibliography : the salient events of Kawurd’s 
career are to be found in the general sources on 
Saldjuk history, sc. Husayni’s Akhbdr al-dawla 
al-saldiiikiyya, Bundari’s Zubdat al-nufra, Ra- 
wandi’s Rabat al-sudur, Zahir al-DIn Nishapuri’s 
Saldiiikndma, Ibn al-Athir, Barhebraeus, etc. 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim’s Ta’rikh-i Saldiukiyydn-i 
Kirman, ed. Houtsma in Recueil de textes relatifs 
' a I’histoire des Seljoucides, i, Leiden 1886, ed. M. 
BastanI Parizi, Tehran 1964, cf. Houtsma, Zur 
Geschichte der Selguqen von Kermdn, in ZDMG, 
xxxix (1885), 362-402, is supremely important as 
a special history of the dynasty. Information from 
! the local histories of Kirman is given in the text 
, and notes of Muhammad Bastanl-Parizi’s edition 
of Ahmad ‘All Khan Waziri’s Tai'rikh-i Kirman 
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(Salariyya ), Tehran 1340/1961. Of secondary 
literature, see Sykes, A history of Persia, London 
1915, ii, 102, and Bosworth, in Cambridge history 
of Iran, v, ch. 1. For Kawurd’s coins, see the 
monograph of Alptekin mentioned above. 

(C. E. Bosworth) 

KAWOS, Banu, an Iranian dynasty which 
reigned in the districts of Ruyan and Rustamdar, the 
coastal plain and the mountainous interior respec¬ 
tively, of the western parts of the Caspian province 
of MJzandaran [q.v.] in the second half of the 9th/ 
15th century and in the ioth/i6th century. The 
dynasty was in fact one of the two branches into 
which the ancient line of the Baduspanids [q.v.], 
whose genealogy went back to Sasanid times, split 
in the middle years of the 9th/i5th century. 

The Baduspanids had been confined to the fortress 
of Nur by the Caspian campaigns of Timur in 794/ 
1392, but the amir Kayumarth b. BIsutun (807-57/ 
1404-53) later regained control of Ruyan, where he 
forcibly introduced amongst the previously Sunni 
population there the Shl'I faith which he had acquired 
during exile in Shiraz. On his death after a 50 years’ 
reign, his eldest surviving son Kawus (857-71/1453- 
67) seized power, but had to agree to a partition of 
the BSduspanid territories with his brother Iskandar. 
Kawus kept Nur and other parts of the piedmont 
of Rustamdar, whilst Iskandar received the moun¬ 
tainous inland districts of Kudjur and Laridjan. The 
two lines continued in parallel down to the Safawid 
conquest. The adhesion of the Banu Kawus to the 
Shi c I traditions of much of the Caspian region was 
strengthened by Kawus’s own marriage to a daughter 
of one of the Sayyids of Amul and by later alliances 
with the family of Mar'ashI Sayyids. 

The history of this petty dynasty is largely one 
of local warfare against rival potentates in Mazan¬ 
daran, often with help from neighbouring rulers in 
Gilan; thus in 910/1504-5 BIsutun b. Djihangir b. 
Kawus (904-13/1498-9 to 1507) succeeded in taking 
over all Rustamdar and Kudjur, with the exception 
of the fortress of Kudjur itself, from the fraternal 
branch of the Banu Iskandar. The line of the Banu 
Kawus expired through a combination of internecine 
strife in Mazandaran and of outside intervention by 
the $afawid Shah 'Abbas I, determined now to assert 
the central government’s authority in the Caspian 
provinces. After bringing Gilan under control, the 
shah charged Farhad Khan in 1596/1004 with the 
subjugation of all the princelings of Mazandaran. 
Bahman b. Kayumarth of the Banu Iskandar, at this 
time master in Laridjan and Amul, was removed and 
his death procured by a rival, after which his ter¬ 
ritories were granted to one of the shah’s Klzilbash 
amirs. Djihangir b. 'Aziz of the Banu Kawus was 
besieged in Kudjur, captured and executed, and his 
territories granted to the ffurti-Bashi Allah-Kull 
Beg. Both these lines of Baduspanid epigoni were 
thus extinguished. 

Bibliography: 1. Primary sources— 
iZahlr al-Din Mar'ashI, Ta 3 rikh-i Gilan u Dayla- 
mistan, ed. Rabino, Rasht 1330/1912; idem, 
Ta 3 rikh-i Jabaristan u Ruyan u Mazandaran-, 'AH 
b. Shams al-DIn Lahidjanl, Ta’rikh-i Gilan; Iskan¬ 
dar MunshI, Ta 3 rikh-i ’■alam-ara-yi < Abbasi (these 
three last in Dorn’s Muhammedanische Quellen zur 
Geschichte der siidlichen Kustenldnder des Kaspischen 
Meeres, St. Petersburg 1850-8, i-ii, iv, and sub¬ 
sequent Tehran editions). 2. Secondary sources 
—H. L. Rabino di Borgomale, Mdzandardn and 
Astardbdd, London 1928, 14, 144-6; idem, Les 
dynasties du Mazandaran ... d'apres les chroniques 


locales, in JA, ccxviii (1936), 443, 466-74, with a 
genealogical table at p. 448 (the lists in Zambaur, 
Manuel, 191, and Sachau, Ein Verseichnis muham- 
medanischer Dynastien, in A PAW (1923), No. 1, 
p. 9, are unreliable). On the end of the dynasty, 
see L.-L. Bellan, Chah 'Abbas I, sa vie, son oeuvre, 
Paris 1932, 44 ff., 64-71. (C. E. Bosworth) 

KAWWAS (a.), occasionally also Kawwas 
[e.g. in the Arabian Nights), in modern Turkish 
kavas, properly bowman (from haws “bow”), came 
to denote in general “musketeer” and finally also 
“policeman-soldier”, especially the one in the service 
of highly-placed Turkish officials and foreign ambas¬ 
sadors. From this term is derived the French “cawas” 
and the German “Kawasse”. In Turkey the Kawwas 
were, until 1826, chosen among the Janissaries 
(Yehi (eri [?.v.]) and were called yasakll. Their 
function was to protect foreign embassies and 
consulates and to escort diplomats leaving their 
residences, whether officially or unofficially; it was 
their duty to assure the latter unimpeded passage. 
In the Capitulations [see imtiyazat] it was laid 
down (for France in 1740) that foreign diplomats 
were entitled to choose their own Rawwds; the 
Turkish government could not impose anyone on 
them (see T. Xavier Bianchi, Nouveau guide de la 
conversation, Paris 1852, 273 f.; G. Noradounghian, 
Recueil, i, 1897, 289, § 45). According to an agree¬ 
ment of 23 Safar 1280/9 Aug. 1863, the Kawwas 
were four in number for consulates-general and 
consulates in the capitals of the vilayets, three for 
other consulates, and two for vice-consulates and 
consular agents. The governor of the vilayet was 
informed of their nomination (Aristarchi Bey, 
Ltgislation ottomane, Istanbul 1883-8, iv, 15 ff.). 

In Turkey, the office of the Kawwas was abolished 
by the Treaty of Lausanne in 1923. However, the 
term Ifawwas, or a similar expression, is still current 
in colloquial usage, both in Turkey and in other 
Islamic states also, to denote the servants and 
guards of foreign embassies. 

Bibliography : given in the article, but see 
also the Description de I’Rgyptc, Paris 1822. 

(Cl. Huart - [B. Spuler]) 
KAYA [see KetkhudaI. 

KAYALlK, a mediaeval town in the region 
of the present-day Kopal in Southern Kazakh¬ 
stan, identified by A. N. Bernshtam with the hill- 
fort Dungina 18 km. S.W. of Taldl Kurgan. It is 
first mentioned as the headquarters of the Karluk 
chieftain Arslan Khin, who submitted to Cingiz- 
Khan in the spring of 607/1211. Kayallk was originally 
included in the territory assigned by Cingiz-Khan to 
his eldest son Djuii [q.v.] ; it was afterwards nominally 
part of the Caghatay Khanate though administered, 
like the whole agricultural zone from Oyghuristan 
westwards to Kh w arazm. by Mas'ud Beg [q.v.]. The 
Great Khan Mongke, upon his accession, ordered 
Kaydu [q.v.] to reside in the Kayallk region, which 
Pelliot sees as evidence that it belonged to the 
apanage of the line of Ogedey, and in fact we are 
told by Was$af that it lay on the frontier between 
Kaydu’s territory and that of the Caghatay Mian 
Du’a. William of Rubruck spent 12 days in Kayallk 
(which he calls Cailac) in Ramadan-Shawwal 651/ 
November 1253. He describes it as a large town with 
a busy market; it had three Buddhist temples. 
According to Wa??af the last battle between Kaydu 
and the Great Mian’s forces was fought at a place a 
few days distant from Kayallk. This appears to be 
the last mention of the town, which does not figure 
in the campaigns of Timur. We must assume that 
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like Balasaghun [?.v.] it was destroyed at some time 
during the first half of the 8th/i4th century. 

Bibliography. Diuwavni-Bovle: Rashid al- 
Din, Diami ' al-Tawarikh, i/i, tr. O. I. Smirnova, 
Moscow-Leningrad 1952; Wasjaf, Bombay ed.; 
The Journey of William of Rubruck to the Eastern 
Parts of the World, 1253-55, as narrated by himself, 
tr. and ed. W. W. Rockhill, London 1900; V.V. 
Barthold, Four Studies on the History 0} Central 
Asia, i, Leiden 1956; P. Pelliot, Notes on Marco 
Polo, i, Paris 1959, s.v. Caidu. (J. A. Boyle) 
KAYANIDS, Iranian dynasty, for the 
most part mythical, which owes its name to the title 
of kavi (see Gr. I. Ph., ii, index s.v.) > Pahlavi kay 
(pi. kaydn, or in Arabic, akyan) born by several 
persons cited, with some variants, in both the re¬ 
ligious and the national tradition. A. Christensen has 
devoted to the dynasty a monograph, Les Kayanides, 
Copenhagen 1931, to which reference should be made 
for all the problems raised in regard to ancient Iran. 

The main source for all the Islamic historians and 
writers concerned with the dynasty is the Kitdb 
Siyar muluk aT’-Adfam, the Arabic translation made 
by Ibn al-Mukaffa' [q.v.] of the Khuday-ndma, but 
the earliest Arabic authors give only somewhat 
confused information on the more or less mythical 
rulers who preceded the Sasanids, leading one to 
think that they must have used other sources, 
especially oral ones (see, e.g., Ibn Kutayba, Ma c arif, 
652 ff.). Ibn al-Kalbi, cited in al-Mas'udl, Murudf, 
ii, 133-4 = § 558, even considers that the Kayanids 
were the first kings on the earth. Al-Mas'udl himself, 
without instancing the Pishdadids [?.«.], to whom 
he erroneously gives the name of Khudahan (ii, 
237 =■ § 659) in fact makes the Kayanids the 
second dynasty, to be followed by that of the Ar- 
sacids (Ashkan (see mulOk al-tawa’if]) and finally 
that of the Sasanids [q.v.]. Al-Tabari before him, 
and then the later historians and writers, all follow 
the same classification without mentioning the 
Achaemenids as such. Firdawsi, for his part, devotes 
ca. 27,000 distichs to the Kayanids. 

In the religious tradition, a dozen personages bear 
the title of Kay, but the dynasty proper comprises, 
according to Islamic authors: 

kay kubad (Kavi Kavata), the founder. The re¬ 
ligious tradition (Christensen, op. cit., 70-1) gives no 
information on his ancestors and confines itself to 
retailing the legend of the adoption by Uzav (Arabic, 
Zaww/Zab), the last PIshdadid king, of a newly-born 
child abandoned on the waters. The national tradition 
(Christensen, 107-8) is unaware of this story and 
provided a genealogy making Kay Kubad a descen¬ 
dant of Manushiihr and, through the false reading 
of the presumed name of his father, the son of 
Zaww/Zab himself. After this latter’s death, Rustam 
[<?.v.] was deputed to search out Kay Kubad, who 
was found in a palace in the Alburz Mountains. His 
reign was filled with prosperity, but was partly 
devoted to defending Iran against the Turanians 
(see al-Tabari, i, 533-5, 597; Bal'aml-Zotenberg, i, 
407; al-Dinawarl, Tiwal, 14; al-Tha'alibi, Hist, des 
rots de Perse, 150-2; al-BIrunl, Chronology, 104; 
Ibn al-Balkhl, Fars-ndma, 14; Firdawsi, Shah-ndma, 
ed. and tr. Mohl, index). 

His successors were kay ka’us [q.v.], in whose 
reign there took place the epic fights between 
Siyiwush and Afrasiyab [q.v.], and then kay 
khusraw [?.t>.], who took vengeance on Afrasiyab. 
There then followed: 

(kay) luhrasb (Lorasp), descendant of a brother 
of Kay KS’us. He founded or enlarged the town of 


Balkh [?.«.], and it is said to have been he who sent 
against Palestine Nebuchadnezzar (Bukht-Nassar 
i [?.».]), who destroyed Jerusalem, dispersed the Jews 
' and carried them off into captivity (however, Ibn 
Kutayba, Ma’-arif, 652, places these events in the 
reign of Bahman, contemporary of Moses). Luhrasb 
was killed by the Turks who came to besiege him 
(see Christensen, 117-18 and index; al-Tabari, i, 620; 
al-Mas'udl, ii, 121-3= §§ 544 - 6 ; al-Dinawari, 26; 
al-Makdisi, al-Bad 5 wa'l-ta'rikh, iii, 149; al-Tha'alibi, 
244; Hamza al-Isfahanl, 36; Firdawsi, iv, 279-357). 
His son and successor 

bishtasb (Kavi Vishtaspa, Vishtasp, Bishtasf, 
Kushtasb, Hystaspes) quarrelled with his father, so 
went to Rum, where he married the king’s daughter 
and accomplished various exploits before returning 
home, where his father passed on to him the crown. 
He had reigned for 30 years when Zoroaster [see 
zaradusht] converted him to his new religion. 
He had to face an attack from the Turks who finally 
carried off his two daughters, but his son Isfandiyar 
(Spandyadh) rescued them, provoking however 
Bishtasb’s jealousy over his exploits, so that he sent 
his son to his death in charging him to attack Rustam, 
who was judged to have become too independent. 
Although legend dwells at length on this personage, 
Christensen considered him to be “une figure entice¬ 
ment historique” (see Les Kayanides, 119-24 and 
index; al-Tabari, i, 416, 645-9, 675-8, 691, 813, 869, 
1053; al-Mas'udi, ii, 123-7 = §§ 547-50; Hamza al- 
Isfahanl, 36-7, al-Tha'alibi, 255-377; Ibn al-Balkhi, 
48-52; al-BIruni, op. cit., 105; al-Makdisi, op. cit., 
iii, 149 ff.; Firdawsi, iv, 359-751). The throne then 
passed to his grandson 

bahman (Vahman, son of Isfandiyar, who was 
also called later Ardashir or Kay Ardashir in order 
to make him the ancestor of the S 5 s 5 nid dynasty. 
The history of his reign is influenced by outside tra¬ 
ditions. Al-Mas'udl asserts that the return of the 
Jews to Jerusalem took place during his reign, and 
according to DInawarl, Bahman had a Jewish wife 
who converted him for a while to Judaism; despite 
this, he is considered to have strengthened the Zoro- 
astrian faith. He was a great builder, and was also 
a warrior-king who killed Rustam and avenged his 
father (see Christensen, index; al-Tabari, i, 649-54; 
al-Mas'udl, ii, 127-9 = §§ 550-2; Hamza al-Ijfahanl, 
37; al-BIrunl, op. cit., 105, in; Bal'aml-Zotenberg, 
i, 500-1; Ibn al-Balkhl. 52 ff.; al-Tha'alibi. 379 ff.; 
Firdawsi, v, 7-19). Bahman is represented as the 
father and the spouse of 

humAy who gave him a son, 

dara/darAb [f.i>.]. Darius I, whose successor was 
dara/darab II. In this fashion, the national 
tradition bridges the gap which separates the reign 
of Bishtasb from Alexander’s conquests, with the 
Achaemenids being mixed up with other lists of 
rulers. Humay, also called Cihrazad, is mixed up 
with a daughter of Bishtasb, and it was for a Humay 
that the kernel of the Thousand and one nights was 
put together [see alf layla wa-layla], a point 
which poses difficult problems. The descendants of 
Bahman form a fairly confused melange; another 
son is attributed to him, Sasan, who was set aside 
from the succession, but the Sasanid dynasty is 
attached to him by a forged genealogy and the 
legitimacy of the line thereby assured. 

Bibliography. Given in the text. (Ed.) 
al-KAYD, name of a fictitious star, defined 
in the Mafatih al- l ulum (ed. van Vloten, Leiden 1895, 
229) as nadfm nahis fi ’ l-samd 3 la. yurd wa-lahu tyisab 
tnaHUm yustakhraifu bihi mawdi c uhu, "an ill- 
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omened invisible star in the heavens, having a 
known ephemeris from which its position can be 
derived”. It is not mentioned in LA and TA . Although 
occurring in at least one oriental text printed in 
Europe (Anonymus Persa de Siglis Arabum et Persa- 
rum, ed. and tr. J. Gravius, London 1648), it seems 
to have escaped the attention of historians of as¬ 
tronomy, and was rediscovered independently by 
Hartner (1939) and Kennedy (1957); see Ruska- 
Hartner [1, 206], Hartner [1], and Kennedy [i]. 

The earliest mention of al-Kayd so far known is 
found in Ibn Hibinta’s al-Mughni (Suter, No. 31), 
written in 214/829 (Bayr. Staatsbibl., Munich, Cod. 
ar. 852, fols. 67V. and 7iv.), where five of al-Kayd’s 
six companions (see below) are also listed. According 
to this work, al-Kayd is “one of the stars with a 
tail; it appears once every hundred years and travels 
retrogradely, like the lunar nodes, through the zodiac, 
making one sign in 12 years”. Its position is found 
in the following way: “Subtract 90 from the number 
of complete (Persian) years which have elapsed since 
the epoch of the Yazdagird era (17 June, 632). From 
the remainder subtract in turn the highest multiple 
of 144 which it contains. Multiply the second remain¬ 
der by 360 and divide the product by 144. The result 
will give the longitude of al-Kayd measured back¬ 
ward from the first poitlt of Aries. Subtract it from 
360° to obtain the longitude as usually expressed” 
(Kennedy [1, p. 45]). Thus al-Kayd has a retrograde 
motion of 2'/ a ° per Persian year. It passed through 
the vernal point at the beginning (1st Farvardin) of 
the years of the Yazdagird era 91 (25 May 722), 235 
(19 April 866), 379 (14 March 1010), 523 (6 Feb. 
1154), 667 (1 Jan. 1298), etc. This rule is corroborated 
by a number of other manuscripts containing 
references to al-Kayd and tables of its motion. 
Others, however, are based on slightly divergent 
parameters. In the case of tables computed for the 
Islamic calendar, the divergencies, which concern 
the initial longitude in year 91 of the Yazdagird era 
as well as the mean motion, might be due to errors 
of computation, but since there are tables expressed 
in the Yazdagird calendar which are based on a de¬ 
viating initial longitude, it is evident that various 
traditions concerning the motion of al-Kayd must 
have been in existence. Thus MIram Celebi’s table 
in his Commentary on the tables 0/ Ulug Beg (Aya 
Sofya Ms. 2697, fol. 241V.) gives the longitude of 
al-Kayd on the first day of A.Y. 655 as 29°52'47", 
while according to the rule it should be 30° straight 
(cf. Hartner 1, PI. 5 and p. 21, where the last passage, 
caused by misreading 600 for 655, is to be cancelled]), 
which implies that al-Kayd passed through the vernal 
point some 17 days before the beginning of A.Y. 91, 
on Asfendarmed 14 of A.Y. 90. 

Kennedy [1, 50] gives a list of al-Kayd’s yearly 
and daily motions as well as of its longitude at A.Y. 
91 according to various Islamic authors. Now the 
table of Shihab al-Din al-Kum-RIshl’s K. al-lunpa 
fi hall al-kawakib al-sab’-a, apparently copied from 
Ibn al-Shatir, to whom the author refers, operates 
with the same yearly motion of -2; 29, 59, 18° 
(sexagesimal fractions) and the same initial longitude 
as Ibn Yunis’ Ifakimi zidi, which proves that this 
value for the yearly motion, corresponding to a com¬ 
plete revolution of al-Kayd in 144 Persian years, 
4 days, has a long tradition. Accepting that this was 
not accidental, Hartner (1, 14] has shown that al- 
Kayd passed through the point of summer solstice 
on 8 November 324 B.C., a day very close to the 
one accepted by numerous Islamic authors (al- 
Farghanl, Habash, al-Mas'udi, al-BIruni, ibn Yunis, 


Kushyar al-Diilil as the beginning of the era of the 
death of Alexander the Great: Thoth 1, 425 of the 
era Nabonassar = 12 November 324 B.C. (Alexander 
actually died on 13 June 323 B.C.); this era, also 
called A era Philippi Arrhidaei, operates with vague 
years of 365 days, as does the era of Yazdagird. 
Certain particulars of the Islamic version of the 
Romance of Alexander seem to confirm this hy¬ 
pothesis of an actual connexion. Here above all the 
figure of Khadir [?.v.] has to be mentioned, which 
has a striking similarity with the Indian demon 
Rahu. Both are put to death after having sipped 
from the fountain of life (in India the amrta drink), 
but both survive because immortalised by the drink. 
Khadir. having become a maleficent demon, is 
fettered with heavy chains to the bottom of the 
sea, while Rahu’s head, severed from his body, and 
his tail, now called Ketu, become the intransigent 
enemies of the luminaries. In astrology [see Djaw- 
| zahar] those two parts of the eclipse monster are 
identified with the lunar nodes. As these nodes 
behave like planets, making a (retrograde) revolution 
along the ecliptic in the course of 18.6 years, they 
are treated as such, with their exaltations (Cxjiriizara, 
ashrdf) in Gemini and Sagittarius, and figure in 
horoscopes as maleficent stars; see Hartner 2, pp. 
120-134. 

According to another Indian tradition, however, 
Ketu takes the shape of a comet ( dhumaketu , “smoke- 
ketu”) appearing at irregular intervals as a threat 
to the superior world and to mankind. Obviously, it 
is this manifestation of Ketu from which the Arabic 
al-Kayd was derived, semantically as well as etymo¬ 
logically. This is also attested by the fact that the 
only information to be drawn from Islamic authors 
is that al-Kayd is of Indian origin. At a time not 
yet definable on the basis of our present knowledge, 
the irregular cometary Ketu was incorporated into 
the system of astrology and, for this purpose, had to 
be regularised by ascribing to it planetary qualities 
and a uniform motion, retrograde along the ecliptic, 
in accordance with its closest relatives, the nodes 
of the lunar orbit. Thus the Indian Ketu found its 
way twice into Hellenistic astrology. The reasons 
for attributing to the pseudoplanet Ketu-Kayd a 
revolution of 144 vague years (precise or approximate) 
are unknown. A. Sachs (see Neugebauer [1, 211]) 
has identified a comet (zal-lutn-mu-6) with a revolu¬ 
tion of half this period, 72 years, in the cuneiform 
text TU 11 (rev. 27), written in Uruk during the 
Seleucid period, which, as Neugebauer says with due 
precaution, comes somewhat close to the period of 
Halley’s comet, 76 years, so that it could have been 
“taken as a prototype and its period modified to 72 
because of some unknown astrological speculation. 
But all this is sheer guesswork.” This is true indeed, 
but another possibility cannot be excluded, that 
different comets appearing accidentally at an interval 
of around 144 years were regarded as identical, 
periodically recurring, as for instance the following, 
chosen at random from the Chinese annals (see Ho 
Peng Yoke [1]): 233 B.C., 87 B.C., A.D. 55, A.D. 
200, A.D. 343. 

The recollection of the cometary origin of al-Kayd 
is clearly alive for Islamic authors, as is shown by 
the fact that al-Kayd is often listed together with 
six companions called kawakib dhawat al-adhndb, 
“stars with tails”, travelling the ecliptic retrogradely 
with the same velocity, and thus at a constant 
distance from al-Kayd. According to the best extant 
manuscripts, among which the zidi of Djamal al- 
Din Abu’l-Kasim b. Matifuj (Paris, Bib. Nat. 2486, 
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fol. 99 f.) ranks foremost, their names are as follows: 
Phu'l-dhu’aba. “The one with a tuft”, Libyan, 
“Beard”, Sar-i-mush (arabicised Sarmush), “Head 
of the mouse”, Ghatit. “Death-rattle”, Gharim 
(misspelled ‘Azim in Ms. 2486), “Adversary”, and 
Kalab, "Hydrophobic delirium”. They all illustrate 
at the same time the cometary character and the 
frightening danger of these fictitious celestial objects. 

Contrary to what might be expected, these seven 
tailed stars follow each other at very irregular dis- 1 
tances. When al-Kayd passes through the vernal 
point (longitude 0°), Sarmush stands at ca. 60°, j 
Gharim at ca. 214°, Ghatit at ca. 265°, while the 
remaining three stand extremely close together: 
Dhu’l-dhu ; aba. at i6o°i', Kalab, at i62°34', and 
Libyan, at i62°43'. As is seen, the two last are 
only g' apart (less than one-third of the moon’s 
apparent diameter). It seems justified to assume 
that this reflects the memory of a large comet with 
a head stretching over a relatively vast area, such 
as Halley’s or the great comet of 1811. 

There are numerous variants of these names due 
either to misreading or to substitution; of the latter, 
two are of interest: Tayfur, which Kennedy [1, p. 44) j 
doubtless is right in equating with the Greek comet 
Typhon (Bouclfe-Leclarcq [1, p. 359]), and Nayzak 
(Persian, “spear”), which is used otherwise to denote 
all kinds of unexpected celestial phenomena, such 
as comets, meteors, and also the supernova of A.D. 
1006 (see Goldstein [1], and Nallino [1, Vol. ii, p. 
XIII, 8), who has no other reference either to al- 
Kayd or to his companions. The Persian name 
Sar-i-mush is clearly reminiscent of the Pahlavi 
Mus-parik, which together with the dark sun (Mitr-i 
taml) and the dark moon (Mah-i tami) plays a pre 
ponderant role in the BundahiSn, ch. v, A (Ankle- 
saria [1], 54-65), where they appear as antagonists 
of the luminaries. It seems that the idea of dark 
counter-planets adumbrated there was later ex¬ 
tended to a heptad of such, viz. al-Kayd and his 
companions, each of whom was considered the dark 
adversary of one of the visible planets. Neugebauer 
[1] has shown that al-Kayd also occurs in Byzantine | 
literature, where it is called alt. The tables refer 
to Yazdagird years and operate with a motion of | 
—2 1 /, 0 and an initial longitude at A.Y. 91 of o’. 
Hartner identified al-Kayd in the Horoscope of j 
Bantay Srei (near Ankor Tom, Cambodia), valid for j 
the date 28 April 1295, see Beer [1, 207 f.]. 

Finally, a misunderstanding of a passage in which \ 
al-Kayd is mentioned (the Astronomical Aphorisms i 
of Cardano, who borrowed it from the Latin trans¬ 
lation of Abu 3 a c Id Shadhan’s Mudhdkara ; the 
Arabic original (Ms. Ankara, Ismail Saib 199) was 
identified by F. Sezgin, see of this fols. 15b, 16a, 
20b, 21a) gave rise to Tycho Brahe’s great discovery 
that comets are not generated in the sphere of fire, 1 
as postulated by Aristotle, but are celestial bodies, 
and that, consequently, the millenary dogma of the 
existence of ethereal spheres is untenable (Hartner 
[ 3 ]). 

Bibliography : Anklesaria [1] = Zand-Akasih, 
Iranian or greater BundahiSn, transliteration and 
English tr. by B. T. Anklesaria, Bombay 1956; 
Beer [1] = A. Beer, Astronomical dating of works 
of art, in Vistas in Astronomy, ix (ed. A. Beer), 
1967, 177-223; Bouctfe-Leclercq [1] = A. Boucffe- 
Leclercq, L'Astrologie grecque, Paris 1899; Gold¬ 
stein [1] = B. R. Goldstein, Evidence for a super¬ 
nova of A.D. 1006, in The Astronomical Journal, 
lxx/i (1965), 105-14; Hartner [1] W. Hartner, Le 
problime de la planite Kaid, Les Conferences du 
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1955 (also in W. Hartner, Oriens Occidens, Hildes- 
heim 1968, 268-86); Hartner [2] = W. Hartner, 
The pseudoplanetary nodes of the moon’s orbit in 
Hindu and Islamic iconographies, in Ars Islamica, 
v/2, Ann Arbor 1938 (also in Oriens Occidens, 
349-404); Hartner [3] = W. Hartner, Tycho Brahe 
et Albutnasar, in La science au seizieme siicle, 
Paris i960 (also in Oriens Occidens, 496-507); Ho 
Peng Yoke [1] = Ho Peng Yoke (Ho Ping-Yii), 
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novae in Chinese sources, in Vistas in Astronomy, 
v, (1962), 127-230; Kennedy [1] = E. S. Kennedy, 
Comets in Islamic astronomy and astrology, JNES, 
xvi (1957), 44-51; Neugebauer [1] = O. Neuge¬ 
bauer, Notes on al-Kaid, in JOS, lxxvii (1957), 
211-15; Nallino [1] = Al-Battdni sive Albatenii 
opus astronomicum, ed. tr. C. A. Nallino, Vol. i-iii, 
Milan 1899-1907; Ruska-Hartner [1] = J. Ruska 
and W. Hartner, Katalog der orientalischen und 
lateinischen Originalhandschriften, .. . des Inst. f. 
Gesch. d. Medizin u.d. Naturwissenschaften in 
Berlin, in Quellen und Studien z. Gesch. d. Natur- 
wiss. u. d. Medizin, vii, Berlin 1939, 155-302. 

(W. Hartner) 

IJAYDU, the son of Kashi, the fifth son of the 
Great Khan Ogedey, was born according to Djamal 
al-Karshl ca. 633/1235-6. The statement, still some¬ 
times repeated, that he took part in the campaigns in 
Eastern Europe in 637-8/1240-1 is due to a confusion 
with his uncle, Kadan. Upon the accession of the 
Great Khan Mongke, he was ordered to reside in the 
region of Kayallk [ q.v .]. Upon the election of Kubilay 
[g.v.] to the Khanate, he took the part of the latter’s 
brother Arlgh Boke in the civil wars that followed. 
When Arlgh Boke surrendered to the Great Khan. 
Kaydu continued the struggle, remaining in open or 
latent hostility to Kubilay and his successor Temur 
Oldjeytu throughout the remainder of his life. He 
opposed Burak [q.v.], Kubilay’s nominee to the 
Caghatay Khanate [q.v.] but they afterwards 
reached an agreement with each other and for 
thirty years the Houses of Ogcdey and Caghatay 
worked in harmony under the leadership of Kaydu. 
The accounts of his death are contradictory. He 
appears to have been wounded in a battle with the 
Great Khan’s forces and to have died shortly after¬ 
wards. His death occurred, according to KashanI, in 
Radjab 702/February-March 1303, at a place called 
Kulan Bash! in the vicinity of Karakorum. 

Bibliography. Rashid al-DIn, The successors 
of Genghis Khan, tr. J. A. Boyle, New York- 
London 1971; Wassaf, Bombay edn.; KashanI, The 
History of Uljaytu, ed. Mahin Hambly, Tehran 
1969; V.V. Barthold, Four Studies on the history 
of Central Asia, i, Leiden 1956; P. Pelliot, Notes 
on Marco Polo, i, Paris, s.v. Caidu. (J. A. Boyle) 
KAYGHUSUZ ABDAL (?-818/?-1415), Tur¬ 
kish mystic poet and writer of the 8th-9th/ 
I4th-i5th centuries, generally considered the founder 
of the Bektashi Darwish literature. The little which 
is known about his life is half legendary and based 
on traditional writings of the order. Ahmed Sirrl 
Baba, the only author who gives exact dates for his 
life, does not mention his sources ( al-Risala al- 
ahmadiyya fi ta’rikh al-tariha al-behtashiyya, Cairo 
1352, quoted by A. Golpmarh, Turk Tasavvuf Ifiiri 
Antolojisi, Istanbul 1972, 174). Kayghusuz seems to 
have been a disciple [murid) of Abdal Musa (whose 
shrine is in Elmali near Antalya), a follower of 
HadjdjI Bektash of Khurasan (d. 660/1270), the 
patron of the Bektashlyya, who himself was a 
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disciple of Baba Isljak, the leader of the famous 
religio-social Baha’i revolt of 638/1240 against the 
Saldjuks. Kayghusuz spent several years in Egypt, 
at the beginning of the 9th/i5th century, where, 
according to tradition, he founded the Bektashi 
convent, which became one of the most important 
centres of the order. His ideological formation can 
be traced to Baha’i and Bektashi influences and his 
literary personality, particularly in language and 
style, owes much to Yunus Emre, the great mystic 
poet of 7th-8th/i3th-i4th centuries, who also seems 
to have been exposed to the influence of the heterodox 
Baha’i movement fa.v.j. 

Subtle irony, satirical humour and a strong joie 
de vivre characterize Kayghusuz’ poetry, and his 
fluent, vivid, powerful prose created popular mystic 
works (Risale-i Rayghusuz, Kitab-i Maghlata, 
Kitdb-i Dilgiisha or Budala-ndme) which are among 
the masterpieces of early Ottoman Turkish literature. 
Kayghusuz’ works have not been edited. Litho¬ 
graphic editions are not reliable. His poems are 
frequently confused with those of Kayghusuz Vizeli 
‘Ala’ al-Din, a ioth/i6th century popular mystic 
poet of the Malamatlyya order. For comparatively 
reliable Ms. texts of Kayghusuz Abdal see the 
medjmu'-a, Nuru Osmaniye, no. 4904; Ankara General 
Library, Ms. nos. 169, 824 and 867, and Istanbul 
Belediye Library, Cevdet section Ms. no. 216. For 
selections, see Bibliography. 

Bibliography: M. Fuad Kopriilii, Turk 
edebvyatmda ilk mulasavmflar, second ed. Istanbul 
1966, passim (see index); Sadettin Niizhet Ergun, 
Tiirk qairleri, Istanbul 1936-45, article Abdal 
Musa, 164-71; A. Golpinarh, Kaygusuz Abdal, 
Istanbul 1953; Fahir Iz, Eski tiirk edebiyahnda 
nesir, Istanbul 1964, 100-18; A. Golpinarh, Tiirk 
iasavvuf qiiri antolojisi, Istanbul 1972, 174-95, 

(F. Iz) 

KAYGlLl, ‘OTHMAN DJEMAL (modern 
Turkish osman cemal kaygili), Turkish novelist, 
short story writer and humorous essayist (1890-1945). 
He was born in an Istanbul suburb outside the city 
walls, the son of a local grocer. He lost his parents 
at an early age and, after finishing the neighbourhood 
high school, he was trained as an army clerk and 
worked in various departments of the General Staff 
(1906-13). Following the assassination of the grand 
vizier Mahmud Shewket Pasha in June 1913, he was 
arrested together with many “suspects” of the 
opposition and banished to Sinop on the Black Sea, 
where he wrote his long short-story Cuvaldii Shey- 
khiniii Khalefi (published later in A lay, 5, February 
1920). Some of his fellow-exiles, particularly Refik 
Khalid Karay [q.v.], who was already a celebrity, 
encouraged him and induced him to become a 
professional writer. Released from Sinop, he con¬ 
tinued to serve, during World War I, as an army 
clerk in various military units in Anatolia. Following 
a serious illness he returned to Istanbul in 1917 and 
was discharged because of disability in 1918 at the 
age of 28. He devoted the rest of his life to his 
literary work, making his living by odd jobs and 
later by teaching in various schools. He died in 
Istanbul in 1945. 

‘Othman Djemal Kayglll began his career as a 
humorous writer and from 1920 onwards contributed 
to a great number of dailies (e.g. Sabd/i, Ihddm, 
Aksham, Wakit, Allksbz, etc.) and periodicals, 
particularly A lay, Aydede, Akbaba and his own 
shortlived Ayinc (Ayna, 1921-23). Most of these 
writings, including some short stories and novels 
and his memoirs ( Akqamcilar serialized in Aftksdz 


1936-37), have not been published in book form. 

Kaygili belongs to the school of Turkish’ writers 
and novelists who, during the last decades of the 
19th and early 20th centuries, produced works which 
were inspired by the technique and style of traditional 
Turkish folk literature and popular story-tellers, and 
were addressed to and enjoyed by larger audiences 
than the works of the 61 itist writers of the same 
period. Kaygili adopts on the one hand the informal 
technique, free and easy style and familiar digres¬ 
sions of Ahmed Midhat, with his sympathy and 
understanding for the way of life of simple folk, 
and on the other follows Hiiseyn Rahmi Gtirpinar 
and partly Ahmed Rasim, in their concentration 
on observing and describing Istanbul lower and 
lower-middle class life in the suburbs. He himself 
belonged to this world and spent most of his life in 
its midst. He is, however, a less brilliant and more 
limited and modest successor of his outstanding 
masters. But his emphasis on details of Istanbul 
folklore and the study of certain types (particularly 
gypsies, refugees from the Balkans ( muhacirs ), street 
children, popular singers and musicians, etc.) 
characterise his work, which contains invaluable 
documentary material for Istanbul suburban life for 
the period between the two World Wars. 

Kaygili’s main published works are: 1) Eshkiyu 
GUzeli, Istanbul 1925 (collection of short stories); 
2) Sandalim Geliyor Varda! (two long short-stories), 
Istanbul 1938; 3) Qingeneler (a novel on the life of 
gypsies outside Istanbul city walls, considered his 
best work), Istanbul 1939 and 1943; and 4) Aygir 
Fatma (a sentimental love story), Istanbul 1944. He 
wrote several plays, in which he himself acted, pro¬ 
duced puppet plays and tried to revive the Karagoz 
and Orta Oyunu theatres, (qq. v .)• His only published 
play is Ufilrtikfti (“The Curer by Breathing”), Istanbul 
1935. His remarkable contributions to research into 
Istanbul folklore have been published in articles or 
serialised in various Istanbul dailies. Only his studies 
on Istanbul slang ( Istanbul Argosu Liigati, Istanbul 
1936) and on the coffee-houses where popular poets- 
singers performed (Istanbul Semai Kahveleri ve 
Meydan $airleri, Istanbul 1937), have been published 
in book form. 

Bibliography : Tahir Alangu, Cumhuriyetten 
sonra Hikiye ve Roman, Istanbul 1959’, 95-122 
(with excerpts); Cevdet Kudret, Tiirk Edebiyahnda 
Hikaye ve Roman, ii, Istanbul 1970 s , 220-40 (with 
excerpts); Behfet Necatigil, Edebiyatimizda tsimler 
Sdzliigu, Istanbul 1972*, s.v.; Halit Fahri Ozansoy, 
Edebiyatfzlar Qevremde, Ankara 1970, 104-10). 

(F. Iz) 

SAYl, one of the Oghuz tribes to which, 
as claimed by some Turkish chroniclers, the Ottoman 
dynasty belongs. The Kayl were considered as the 
noblest of the Oghuz tribes. The high prestige which 
they enjoyed seems to have rested on the fact that 
most of the rulers or yabghus of the Oghuz people 
living along the Syr Darya (Saybun = Jaxartes) 
during the period between the 9th and nth centuries 
were from this tribe. Some of the names of these 
kings are mentioned in the chapter of Qidmi* al- 
tawarikh dealing with the legendary history of the 
Oghuz Turks. However, the ICayl tribe appears to 
have played a major role in the conquest and settle¬ 
ment of Anatolia, and consequently there are more 
place-names in Anatolia called after this tribe than 
any other tribe. What is really remarkable, however, 
is that in addition to the abundance of such place- 
names, there were in Turkey large Kayl organiza¬ 
tions living a tribal existence in the Denizli, Menteshe 
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and Konya regions in the ioth/i6th century. Fur¬ 
thermore, there were smaller Kayl branches in the 
satidiatfs of Hamid (Isparta-Burdur), Ankara, Saru 
Khan. Kara Hi$ar (Atyon) and Sis (Kozan) in the 
ioth/i6th century. 

A small branch of the Kayl who had not emigrated 
to the west was left behind among the Transcaspian 
Turkomans, but these people surprised some Euro¬ 
pean travellers when they told them that the Ottoman 
dynasty had originated from their tribe. The earliest 
chronicler to claim that the Ottoman dynasty 
belonged to the Kayl tribe was Yazidji-oghlu 'All, 
who wrote his work during the reign of Murad II 
(824-55/1421-51). Although this claim can be ques¬ 
tioned, it has some probability. The use of the 
Kayl emblem as the official emblem of the Ottomans 
begins with the reign of Murad II. The Kayl emblem 
is seen on coins struck during his reign, as well as 
on the weapons belonging to his successors; many 
weapons on display in the Topkapi Museum bear this 
emblem, and such emblems are quite similar to those 
given in e.g., Diami ' al-tawdrikh. Through its con¬ 
nection with the Kayl, the son of Gun Khan, the 
eldest son and successor of Oghuz Khan, the Ottoman 
dynasty considered itself superior in nobility to other 
Turkoman dynasties, and to the sons of Cingiz 
Khan. 

Bibliography : F. Sumer, Oguzlara ait destani 
mahiyette eserler, in Dil ve Tarih-Cografya Fakiiltesi 
Dergisi, xvii, 362-3, 369-74; idem, Oguzlar 

( Tiirkmenler ), Tarihleri-Boy Teqkildh-Destanlan , 
Dil ve Tarih-Cografya Fakiiltesi yayinlanndan, 
Ankara 1967, index. (F. SOmer) 

KAY kA’CS, mythical second king of the 
line of Kayanids [j.u.] whose name contains 
twice over the royal title hay (Kay Os > Ka’us). 
His history has been delineated by A. Christensen 
from the Iranian religious tradition and from the 
national tradition echoed by the later Muslim his¬ 
torians (Les Kayanides, Copenhagen 1931, 73-90, 
108-14). This Islamic historical tradition makes him 
the son of Kay Ablweh > Ablh (except for Bal'ami, 
Firdawsi and al-Tha'alibl, who make him the son 
of Kay Kubad [?.v.]). He was a warrior-king who, 
according to Firdawsi, led a campaign into Mazan- 
daran, which was inhabited by demons and protected 
by the white diw ( diw-i sefid), who caused a hail of 
stones to come down on the royal army during the 
night. Rustam son of Zal [q.v.] set out to deliver the 
king from imprisonment, and on his way became 
the hero of seven adventures which have become 
celebrated in poetry; the white diw was overcome 
in his sleep and the blood from his heart restored 
their sight to the king and his army. 

This ruler protected his country, and was clement 
towards the weak but severe against the powerful. 
He enjoyed the divine favour and the diws were 
subject to him. Hence when he rose up against 
heaven, the diw s built for him a palace and a high 
tower in the Alburz Mountains, from which he and 
his troops went up, partly by their own efforts, 
partly by a magical machine, and partly in a sort 
of conveyance borne by eagles and vultures in front 
of which were dangled pieces of meat fixed on 
lance-points. The divine favour was consequently 
withdrawn from him and he fell to the ground; he 
himself was preserved alive, but his army perished. 

In the course of a war launched against the Yemen, 
Kay Ka’us had married the daughter of the king of 
Yemen, Su'da (whose name was Iranised to Sudabeh, 
although she is also considered as the daughter of 
Afrasiyab [?.t\]). The advances of this woman had 


been repelled by Kay Ka’us’s son Siyawush [<7.7,’.], 
but she now spread calumnies against him in the 
king’s presence; he had to flee for refuge with Afra¬ 
siyab, but the latter finally killed him. Kay Ka’us 
is said to have reigned 50 years; he was stripped of 
the throne by Kay Khusraw [q.v.] and imprisoned 
till his death. 

Bibliography: Tabari, i, 597 ff.; Mas'udI, 
Murudi, index; Dlnawari, Jiwal , 15; Tha'alihl. 
Hist, des rois de Perse, ed. and tr. Zotenberg, 153- 
234; MakdisI, al-Bad 1 wa’l-la^rikh, iii, 147 ff.; 
Hamza al-Isfahani, ed. Gottwald, 35; Ibn al- 
Balkhi, Fars-nama, 40 ff.; Biruni, Chronology, 104; 
idem, India, i, 95, 193; Bal'ami, i, 465; Firdawsi, 
Shah-nama, ed. Vullers, i, 315-ii, 764, ed. and tr. 
Mohl, i, 486-ii, 557; J. Darmesteter, P.tudes 
iraniennes, Paris 1883, ii, 221 ff. (Cl. Huart *) 
KAYKA’CS, name of two Saldjukid sultans of 
Rum (Asia Minor). 

Kayka’Os 1. Succeeding his father Kaykhusraw I 
[q.v.] after the battle in which the latter perished 
(608/1211), he at first had to rid himself of the 
rivalry of his brothers Kayferldun and Kaykubadh 
[g.t>.]. After that he had no further internal diffi¬ 
culties. His reign is particularly marked by the 
combination of a policy of peace towards the Greeks 
of Nicaea with interventions on the southern, 
northern and eastern frontiers. In the south, where 
Kaykhusraw had taken Antaliya, he tried to combine 
interventions against the Armenians of Cilicia, 
carried out in favour of the Latin prince Bohemund 
IV of Antioch and his ally al-?ahir of Aleppo, with 
trade treaties with the Cypriots and the Venetians. 
In the north, the great success of his reign was the 
acquisition of Sinop, a new maritime outlet, this 
time for the Black Sea; this port had the advantage 
of not belonging clearly either to Nicaea or Trebizond. 
There he collected a fleet, to be directed especially 
against the Crimea. But when Kayka’us, after the 
death of al-Zahir in 613/1216, tried to conquer 
Aleppo on behalf of his vassal of Samosata, the 
exiled Ayyubid al Afdal [q.v.], he was defeated by 
the Ayyubid of Mesopotamia al-Ashraf [g.v.]. He 
tried to take revenge by organising an anti-Ayyubid 
coalition with the help of Lu’lu’ [q.v.], the ruler of 
ai-Mawsil, but he died before this project could be 
realized (618/end of 1220). He had kept up good 
relations with Bahramshah of Erzindjan and al- 
Mughlth of Erzurum, his neighbours in Asia Minor, 
and also with the caliph al-Nasir [q.v.] whom he 
conciliated by adhering to his reformed futuwwa [j.u.]. 
He may also have encouraged the expansion of 
literature written in Persian, which was then be¬ 
ginning in his territories, and showed an interest in 
Sufism in the person of Ibn 'ArabI [<7.u.j. The same 
period is by and large the one in which began the 
real development of cities, architecture, mosques, 
madrasas, caravanserais, etc., a list of which cannot 
however be given here. 

Kayka’Os 11, ‘Izz al-dIn, son and one of the 
successors of Kaykhusraw II, who had left three 
minor sons: the eldest, ‘Izz al-DIn, son of a Greek 
woman; the second, Rukn al-DIn Kilidj Arslan, son 
of a Turkish woman, and the youngest who was 
ailing, ‘Ala’ al-DIn, son of a Georgian woman. For 
several years the high dignitaries, in particularly the 
freedman Karatay, who exercised the real power, 
tried to maintain a kind of condominium of the three 
brothers, and then of the two remaining after the 
suspicious death of the youngest during a mission 
to the Mongols. But when ‘Izz al-DIn and Rukn 
al-DIn had attained their majority, this policy 
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proved to be impossible. In fact, the opposition of 
the two princes was based on the attitudes which 
they represented and on the milieus which supported 
them. Rukn al-DIn, who exercised his prerogatives 
in the eastern part of Asia Minor, relied upon the 
Mongols with whom he was in contact, and upon 
their trusted official at his court, the Parwana 
Mu c in al-Din Sulayman [g.r.]. c Izz al-DIn, who 
reigned in western Asia Minor and was allied with 
his Greek family and the Turkmen groups on the 
frontier, adopted the latter’s anti-Mongol attitude. 
A series of complicated episodes marks this struggle: 
at the death of Karatay (652/1254), Rukn al-Din 
revolted at Kayseri and was taken prisoner, but two 
years later the Mongols invaded again Anatolia under 
the command of Baydju. This invasion was in a way 
more dangerous than the one of 641/1243, because its 
aim was the very settlement of a part of the Mongols 
in Asia Minor, by which their exactions would 
consequently increase. 'Izz al-DIn, defeated in a 
battle in which had taken part Michael Paleologus, 
then exiled at Nicaea (see below), fled to Greek 
territory, while Rukn al-Din was proclaimed sultan 
at Kayseri. But when he left to pay homage to the 
supreme Khan. c Izz al-Din re-appeared at Konya 
(655/1257). The Khan Mongke, who wanted their 
common collaboration or at least peace between 
them in view of the organizing of his campaign 
against the caliph, re-established the partition of 
dominions and the two brothers took part in the 
campaign of the Il-Khan Hiilegii in Syria in 658/1260. 
But when the latter had left, they started their 
struggle again. e Izz al-Din, menaced by the Mongols, 
had to flee, this time for good, to Constantinople, 
which his old friend Paleologus had reconquered 
from the Latins. But this flight turned out unlucky 
for him. The new Emperor, desirous to turn all his 
forces against the Latins and the Mongols of Russia, 
tried to make peace with the Mongols of Iran and 
Asia Minor, who in turn had just broken off relations 
with those of Russia. Imprisoned on the northern 
borders of the Byzantine state, c Izz al-Din was freed 
by a Mongol raid, but he was only able to withdraw 
to the Crimea, from where he could observe the 
events in Asia Minor. Without having tried to 
recover his throne, he died there in 678/1279-80. 
A certain number of Turks who had followed him 
remained in Dobrudja, where they still carry his 
name, deformed into the Gagauzes [see dobrudja]. 
In Asia Minor his popularity among the Turkmens 
was attested by revolts made in his name and by 
the support which his sons were to find there later 
on. It is certainly not by chance either that the 
great Turkmen epic of the Danishmend-ndme was 
in its first form dedicated to him. 

Bibliography: Anticipating the article sal- 
djukids, the essential bibliography relative to the 
7th/i3th century before 1243 and to the period of 
the Saldjukid-Mongol condominium is given here. 
For a larger, descriptive bibliography, see Cl. 
Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, London 1968, 427-40. 
a. From the end of the 6thli2th century to 1243. 
Muslim Anatolian sources were only written 
down during the second period (in Persian), but go 
back to the first. The most important is Ibn Bibi, 
al-Awamir al-‘AlaHyya, facs. edn. of the unique 
ms. by Adnan Erzi, Ankara 1956, critical edn. 
started by the same and Necati Lugal,—Vol. i, 
the only one published, 1957; a somewhat abridged 
version was published in 1902 by M. Th. Houts- 
ma in Recueil de textes relaiifs d I’histoire des 
Saldjukides, iv; German tr. of this, with additions 


from the original, by H. Duda, Die Seltschuchen- 
geschichte des Ibn Bibi, 1959. For this period see 
also in second place the anonymous Tarih-i dl-i 
Selcuk, facs. edn. with Turkish tr. by Nafiz 
Uzluk, 1952. 

The Arab sources are those of the Ayyubid 
period; see ayyubids. Important for the present 
purpose is the Zubda of Kamal al-Din b. al-'Adim 
of Aleppo, ed. Sami Dahan, iii, and the Tafrikh 
Man?uri of Muhammad b. Nazif al-Hamawi, facs. 
edn. by P. Gryaznevitch, Moscow i960 (unpubl. 
German tr. at the University of Vienna). 

Use should also be made of the Christian sources 
in Armenian, Syriac, Greek, Georgian and occasion¬ 
ally even Latin. The Armenian sources include 
those of Armenia proper and those of Cilicia. For 
the period under consideration only the latter 
are really important, the main being the Hislorien 
Royal (perhaps = Sempad the Constable, ed. 
Akelian 1956, partial English tr. by S. Der Nerses- 
sian, complete French tr. by G. D6d6yan, doctoral 
thesis, Sorbonne, Paris 1972 (to be published). 
The Georgian sources have been sufficiently 
collected in M. F. Brosset, Histoire de la Gtorgie, 
2 vols., i, 1849. The contributions of the Byzantine 
sources (above all Nicetas Akropolites, Pachyme- 
ros) have conveniently been gathered in B. Leh¬ 
mann, Die Nachrichten des .. . tiber die Seltschuken, 
1939 - 

Important is the Chronography of Bar Hebraeus 
[see ibn al- c ibri] in Syriac (which is better than the 
Arabic version), ed. and tr. E. W. Budge, 1932. An 
anonymous Syriac chronicle reaching the year 1235 
has been published by J. B. Chabot in the Corpus 
Scriptorum Orientalium-, a translation of the part 
dealing with this period is still awaited. 

Of special interest for the transition between the 
two periods are the lengthy extracts from the Latin 
missionary Simon de St. Quentin in Vincent de 
Beauvais’ Speculum Hisloriale, recently grouped 
and translated by J. Richard under the title 
Histoire des Tartares, 1966. 

The majority of the inscriptions which have been 
published in various publications have been brought 
together, with a bibliography, in RCEA ; many 
coins have been described in S. Lane-Poole, 
Catalogue of the oriental coins in the British Museum, 
viii, and in Ahmed Tevhid, Catalogue des anciennes 
monnaies islamiques du mus6e d’lstanbul, iv, 1904. 
Acts of wakfs of various periods of the 7th/i3th 
century have been published, especially by Osman 
Turan in Belleten (1947-8). For archaeology, see 
articles on the various cities. 

Modern general works: lA ; Cl. Cahen, see above 
and Le commerce anatolien au XIIP siicle, in 
Mtlanges .... Louis Halphen, 1951; Osman Turan, 
Selcuklular zamaninda Turkiye, 1971. 

b. From 1243 to the beginning of the 8thji4th 
century. 

To Ibn Bibi (extending to 1280) and to the anon¬ 
ymous Ta'rikh can now be added Karim al-Din 
Mahmud Aksaray, Musameret iil-akhbdr, ed. Osman 
Turan, 1947 (German analysis by Fikret tsiltan, 
1943). Among the many Arabic sources of the period 
of the first Mamluks, special attention should be 
given to Baybars al-Mansuri (unpublished) for the 
middle of the 7th/i3th century and to the Life of 
Baybars of 'Izz al-Din b. Shaddad. The second part 
of the latter, the only one to be found so far, is still 
unpublished but a Turkish translation was publish¬ 
ed by §arafuddin Yaltkaya (Baypars Tarihi, 
Istanbul 1941); the first part is extensively used 
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by various authors, especially by Yunlni, ed. 
Hyderabad 1954-5. Several Armenian authors 
from Greater Armenia mention the Mongols of 
eastern Asia Minor, but only the Historien Royal 
pays attention to Anatolia proper. The Greek 
historians to be consulted are again Pachymeros 
and Nicephoros Gregoras, ed. with Latin tr. in 
the Bonn Corpus. 

To the recent general bibliography can now be 
added Faruk Sumer, Anadoluda Mogollar, in 
Selfuklu ara<jtir malar 1 dergisi, i (1969-70), 1-147; 
Necat Kaymaz Pervdtte MuHnii’din Suleyman, 
1970; S. Vryonis, The decline of medieval Hellenism 
in Asia Minor and the process of Islamization in the 
Xlth-XVth century , Berkeley and Los Angeles 1971. 

(Cl. Cahen) 

KAY KA’CrS b. 1SKANDAR, prince of the 
Ziyarid dynasty in Persia and author of a well-known 
“Mirror for Princes” in Persian, the Kabusndma. 

c Un$ur al-Ma c ali Kay Ka 3 us was the penultimate 
.ruler of the line of Ziyarids I q.v, ] who ruled in the 
Caspian provinces of Tabaristan or Mazandaran and 
Gurgan in the 4th/ioth and 5th/nth centuries. His 
main claim to fame lies in the Kabiis-ndma, written 
in 475/1082-3, when the author was 63 years old, 
for his favourite son and intended successor, Gllan- 
Shah. The little that we know of his life must be 
gleaned from historical sources like Ibn Isfandiyar's 
Td*rikh-i Tabaristan and from the Kabiis-ndma 
itself. We know that he spent eight years as a boon- 
companion of the Ghaznavid Sultan Mawdud b. 
Mas'ud (reigned 433-40/1041-8), accompanying him 
to India, and some time also with the Shaddadid 
Amir Abu ’1-Aswar Shawur (413-49/4022-57) in 
Transcaucasia, and that he succeeded to the throne 
in 441/1049-50. Ziyarid power was, however, gradually 
restricted by the rising supremacy of the Saldplks in 
the eastern Iranian world, and the Saldjuks exercised 
a virtual suzerainty over Ziyarid lands. Kay Ka’us 
died a few years after the Kabiis-ndma was written 
and was succeeded by Gllan-Shah, but the latter was 
overthrown by the Isma'IlIs of Alamut in ca. 483/ 
1090. 

The Kabiis-ndma is an early specimen of the 
Persian andarz-ndma genre, i.e., it gives counsel 
for rulers. It speaks of duty to God and the necessity 
for ethical behaviour, but in fact recognises expe¬ 
diency as the most practical basis for government. 
The title derives from Kay Ka’us’s grandfather, the 
celebrated Kabus b. Wushmagir [q.v.], whom the 
author clearly admired for his ruthlessness. The 
book’s introduction and 44 chapters range over the 
topics of kingship, leadership in battle, and ad¬ 
ministration, but much space is also allotted to more 
mundane and intimate matters such as the buying of 
horses and slaves and the regulation of marital and 
family life. The Persian prose style is simple and 
direct, and the whole work is plentifully interspersed 
with aphorisms, historical anecdotes and verse 
quatrains (mostly by the author himself). 

The work has always remained popular, as the 
numerous extant manuscripts attest. At least three 
Ottoman Turkish translations were made, the earliest 
being done for Sultan Murad II (824-55/1421-51), and 
manuscripts of these are quite common also. 

Bibliography. Concerning the alleged manu¬ 
script of the Kabiis-ndma dating from 483/1090, 
around which a considerable literature grew up, 
see the summing up of M. Minovi, Qdbus-ndma’nin 
yeni niishasi hakkinda, in $arkiyat Mecmuast, ii 
(1958), 105-30. The Ottoman Turkish versions that 
have survived are: (a) the translation by Merdjimek 


Ahmed b. Ilyas, dated 835/1431, ed. Kazan 1298/ 
1880-1, Istanbul 1944; (b) the translation by 
Nazmizade Mustafa, dated 1117/1705 (cf. Ch. 
Rieu, Catalogue of the Turkish Manuscripts in the 
British Museum, London 1888, 116-17). The 
earliest rendering into a Western language, the 
German translation by H. F. von Diez (Berlin 
1811), which was based on the Turkish versions, 
had a great influence on the Oriental studies of 
W. F. von Goethe (cf. Noten und Abhandlungen 
zu besserem Verstdndnis des West-bstlichen Divans, 
ed. Wiesbaden 1948, 286-92). Translations from 
the Persian original were made by A. Querry 
(Paris 1886, Fr.), P. B. Vachha (Bombay 1916, 
Eng.), R. Levy (London 1951, Eng.), E. E. Bertel’s 
(Moscow 1953, Russ.) and Amin 'Abd al-Madjld 
Badawi (Cairo 1378/1958, Ar.). The best edition 
of the text of the Kabiis-ndma available at present 
was published by Ghulam-Husavn YusufI, Tehran 
1345 sh./ 1967 with elaborate notes and a bibliog¬ 
raphy. Older editions which are still of some 
importance are those by Rida-kuli Khan Hidayat 
(Tehran 1285/1868-9), S. NaflsI (Tehran 13x2 sh., 
1342 sh. 1 ), R. Levy (London 1951) and A. C A. 
Badawi (Tehran 1335 sh./ 1956). Studies: Ethd, in 
Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, ii, 347, 349; 
Browne, LHP, ii, 276-87 (extensive analysis); A. 'A. 
Badawi, Bahth dar bard-yi Kabus-nama, Tehran 
1335/1956; Malik al-Shu'ara’ Bahar, Sabk-shindsi 1 , 
Tehran 1337/1958, ii, 113-22; A. J. Arberry, 
Classical Persian literature, London 1958, 76; 
A. Bausani, Storia della letteratura persiana, 
Milan i960, 790-3; J. Rypka et alii, History of 
Iranian literature, Dordrecht 1968, 221, 426-8, 
with bibliography of texts, translations and studies; 
Dhabih Allah $afa, Nathr-i far si az dghdz td 
'■ahd-i Nifam al-Mulk-i Ttisi, Tehran 1347/1968, 
281-5. Dh . §afa, Ta^rikh-i adabiyydt dar Iran, ii, 
Tehran 1339 sh. 1 , 898-902; G. Lazard, La langue 
des plus anciens monuments de la prose persane, 
Paris 1963, 100-3. (C. E. Bosworth) 

KAY KH USRAW. the third mythical ruler 
of the Iranian dynasty of the Kayanids [?.v.], 
corresponding to Kavi Haosrovah of the religious 
tradition (see A. Christensen, Les Kayanides, Copen¬ 
hagen 1931, 90-2 and index). He is reckoned as the 
son of Siyawush/Siyawakhsh [q.v.] and the grandson, 
through his mother, of Afrasiyab [q.v.], and according 
to the national tradition (Christensen, 114-17) was 
born after his father’s death and was brought up 
amongst the mountain shepherds of Kalu near 
Bamiyan, in ignorance of his illustrious origin. This, 
however, showed itself early; at the age of seven 
he could use a bow and arrows, and at ten he had 
no fear of any tiger or lion. Gudarz, an Iranian 
nobleman who was descended from the blacksmith 
Kawl [9.1'.] saw in a dream that the heir to the throne 
was living in the territory of Turan, and he sent his 
own son Gew (WIw) in search of him; this last 
discovered him and brought him and his mother 
back to Iran, not without surmounting a host of 
dangers. 

He then iound himself in competition with his 
uncle Burzfarrah/Fariburz, but obtained the throne 
of his grandfather Kay Ka’us [9.V.] by seizing, 
according to FirdawsI, the fortress of Bahmandlz 
near Ardabll [9.V.], the place where he then erected 
the sacred fire of Adhur-Gushasp (according to 
Hamza al-Isfahanl, Kay Khusraw killed a dragon 
called Kushld and built in this place a fire-temple 
Kushld for Gushasp). 

A journey through his empire demonstrated to 
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him the devastations caused by the Turanians, and 
he swore to undertake a war of retaliation against 
them. With the help of all the nobility, he launched 
various expeditions, of which the first ones, despite 
the prowess of Gudarz, failed because of the cowardice 
of Burzfarrah/Fariburz. The second ones, however, 
were crowned with success. Kay Khusraw fitted out 
four armies, the main one of which was given to 
Gudarz, who secured a decisive victory over Turan, 
whilst the other ones surrounded the enemy; Afra- 
siyab himself took to flight, but was overtaken and 
killed by Kay Khusraw, who thereby avenged the 
death of his father. 

After Afrasiyab’s death, peace reigned and the 
king soon retired from power, handing on the crown 
to Luhrasb. He set forth on a great journey and dis¬ 
appeared mysteriously after having washed himself 
in a spring, whilst a group of his companions perished 
in a snow storm. 

Bibliography. Tabari, i, 604 ff.; Dinawari, 
Jiwdl, 19-23; Tha'alibi, Hist, des rots de Perse, 
ed. and tr. Zotenberg, 218-43; Hamza al-l$fahanl, 
36; Mas'udi, Muriidi, ii, 120-1 = §§543-4; Mak- 
disi, al-Bad ’ wa'l-ta'rikh, iii, 149; Firdawsi, Shah- 
ndma, ed. Vullers, ii, 670-9, 701-3, 710, iii, r442 = 
ed. and tr. Mohl, ii, 416-30, 462-5, 576-iv, 273; 
Ibn al-Balldil, Fdrs-nama, 44 ff. (Cl. Huart *) 
KAY KH USRAW. name of three • Saldjukid 
sultans of Rum. 

Kaykhusraw 1, son and one of the successors 
of Kilidj Arslan II [<?.«.]. When the latter, at the age 
of about seventy, decided ca. 583/1187 to divide 
his territories among his ten sons, a brother and a 
nephew, Ghiyath al-DIn Kaykhusraw got Sozopolis 
or Uluborlu, on the borders of the Byzantine ter¬ 
ritory, perhaps because he was the son of a Byzantine 
mother. He thus came in contact with Greek Chris¬ 
tians on one side, with groups of Turkmen frontier 
warriors («dj) who were pushing forward in that 
direction on the other. When jealousy arose among 
the brothers and one of them, Kufb al-DIn, laid 
hands on their old father, the latter appealed to 
Kaykhusraw, who restored him to his throne in 
Konya. But after Kilidj Arslan had died (588/1192), 
Kaykhusraw proved incapable of having his suprem¬ 
acy recognised by his brothers. Some of them even 
began to conquer for themselves parts of the other’s 
heritage. Rukn al-DIn, heir to Kutb al-DIn who had 
died in 593/1197, reconquered Konya and restored 
to his own profit the unity of the paternal heritage, 
while Kaykhusraw withdrew to his original base 
near the Byzantine feudal lord Maurozomos. How¬ 
ever, when Rukn al-DIn directed his policy towards 
conquests to the east of Anatolia, certain Turkmens 
became discontented. With their help Kaykhusraw, 
after the death of Rukn al-DIn, who left only a minor 
son, reconquered, this time definitely, the whole of 
the reunified state of Rum (601/1205). Kaykhusraw 
had locally intervened in various directions in the 
quarrels which were then devastating the Byzantine 
Empire. In 1204 the Latins had captured Constan¬ 
tinople and a limited Greek kingdom under Theodore 
I.ascaris had come into existence in Asia Minor with 
Nicaea as its capital. Lascaris was on bad terms with 
Maurozomos, whom Kaykhusraw first took with 
him to Konya but for whom he later obtained the 
cities of Khunas and Laodicea (the later Denizli) 
that were contested between the two states. Mauro¬ 
zomos is probably the personage whom Ibn BIbl 
calls the “Comnenos amir”, who for twenty-five 
years played an important part in the Saldjukid 
state. 


Lascaris and Kaykhusraw both had a common 
interest in peace, but the latter’s attention, in 
opposition to his predecessor’s, was no less attracted 
to the interest the Saldjukid state might have in ex¬ 
pansion in western Asia Minor. He tried to expand 
his territory at the expense of the remains of the 
Byzantine Empire, which had no defenders left 
between Nicaea and Trebizond or Armeno-Cilicia. If 
he could not secure again a foothold on the Black 
Sea at Samsun, recently occupied temporarily by 
the Turkmens, he obtained on the other hand a very 
important success by acquiring, on the southern 
coast of Anatolia, Antaliya, which was the first 
real maritime outlet the Saldjukid state had ever 
possessed. Shortly afterwards, however, the relations 
between Kaykhusraw and Lascaris again became 
strained. The Latin or Greek enemies of the latter, 
together with the indiscipline of the Turkmen, 
frontier warriors had undoubtedly something to do 
with this development. In 608/1211 the two rulers 
were opponents in a battle near Antioch of the 
Meander; Kaykhusraw remained victorious, but was 
killed under obscure circumstances. There was never 
more to be any considerable war between the two 
states. 

Kaykhusraw, who had received from his father a 
name derived from Iranian mythology, gave analo¬ 
gous names to his two sons, sc. Kayka’us and Kay¬ 
kubad. In his time interest in Persian literature was 
growing, and since the Saldjukids of Iran had dis¬ 
appeared, their Anatolian relatives had become the 
representatives of the former’s Iranian tradition. 
Hence when the Persian author Rawandi wrote the 
history of the Iranian Saldjukids, he dedicated his 
work to Kaykhusraw. 

Bibliography, see kaykA’us. 

Kaykhusraw ii, son and successor (in 634/ 
1237) of Kaykubad Iq.v.}. 

The very power of his father was at the root of 
some of the difficulties that manifested themselves 
under his reign. Together with the Mongol invasion 
that took place in his days, they led to the catas¬ 
trophe from which the Saldjukid state was never to 
recover. 

He was not the successor-designate of Kaykubad, 
who for political reasons had chosen as such one of 
the two sons he had had by his Ayyubid wife. But 
Kaykhusraw II was the eldest son and the only one 
already to possess real power. His “usurpation” 
resulted in a series of executions which accentuated 
the anti-aristocratic policy of Kaykubad. Not only 
his half-brothers and their mother were strangled, but 
many amirs and high dignitaries were put to death 
and the Kh w arazmians who had settled in Asia 
Minor were forced to flee. Even Sa c d al-DIn Kopek, 
his counsellor in all this, was done away with. This 
policy, in order to be acceptable, had to be accom¬ 
panied by military successes. Like his father at the 
end of his reign, Kaykhusraw II tried above all to 
drive away his Ayyubid rivals from his south¬ 
eastern frontiers and perhaps to build up a bulwark 
in the east against the Mongols. 

The death of the two powerful Ayyubids al- 
Kamil and al-Ashraf favoured him. Allying himself 
with the many enemies of al-Kamil’s son al-Salib, 
who attacked the latter in Mesopotamia and Syria, 
Kaykliusraw II succeeded in taking possession 
(639/1241) of Amid, the strategic key to the upper 
basin of the Tigris. He married a Georgian princess 
and, with the obligation of military help, obtained 
a certain suzerainty over the Ayyubids of Aleppo, 
the Armenians of Cilicia, the “Empire” of Trebizond 
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and even to a small extent over that of Nicaea 
(while negotiating with the Latins of Constantinople 
about a marriage), Friar Simon of St. Quentin, a 
missionary who was staying in Rum at that time, 
where he was well received by the sultan, never tires 
of giving high praise to the latter’s richness and 
power. 

However, signs of interior weakness appeared 
among the decimated aristocratic groups and even 
more among the Turkmens. From the very beginning, 
there had been differences of attitude between the 
officials of the regime who were urbanised, islamic- 
ised and semi-iranicised, and the semi-nomad 
Turkmens who were much closer to their ancestral 
traditions than to the exigencies of a civilized state. 
Their number and problems had increased by the 
drive of the Kh "arazmians and Mongols. They were 
ripe for propaganda, which normally took a religious 
form, such as the babaH [g.v.] movement which kept 
the best Saldjukid troops occupied for three years in 
central Asia Minor before being ostensibly crushed 
by the interventions of Frankish mercenaries. The 
real root of the problem remained, however, un¬ 
touched. 

Shortly afterwards there appeared on the frontiers 
of Rum the first real Mongol army ever to be seen 
there, under the command of Baydju. 

In the winter of 1243-4, helped by treacheries 
previously prepared, the Mongols captured Er¬ 
zurum and in spring they started conquering Asia 
Minor proper. As a matter of great urgency, Kay¬ 
khusraw II asked his Muslim and Christian neigh¬ 
bours, reconciled by the common dangers, for re¬ 
inforcements of all possible means. The impatience 
of some and the panic of others induced Kaykhusraw 
II to face the Mongols without waiting for all these 
contingents to arrive, but with an already very 
heterogenous army. He was utterly defeated (6 
Mubarram 641/26 June 1243) by the Mongols at 
Rose Dagh, between Erzindjan and Sivas. A few 
days later they took Sivas and Kayseri. The sultan, 
having hastily collected his treasures, fled at once 
to Antaliya in western Anatolia. In a certain way, 
he momentarily outlived his power, his vizier 
Muha dhdh ab al-DIn having succeeded in concluding 
an agreement of protection with the Mongols. In 
fact, however, the large tribute which was promised 
and the loss of prestige of the sovereign prepared 
the way for the ruin of the state. Turkmen revolts 
broke out on the frontiers and it was of little conse¬ 
quence that Kaykhusraw II, with the help of an 
Armenian rebel, was able to take some revenge on 
king Hethum of Cilicia for having handed over the 
queen-mother of Rum to the Mongols. He died in 
winter 1245-6, about forty years old, leaving behind 
only sons who were minors. 

Bibliography: see kayka’us. 

Kaykhusraw hi, one of the sultans who reigned 
in name only over Asia Minor under the effective 
tutelage of the Mongols or their lieutenants. 

Brought to the throne at an age between two and 
five (663/1265 ?) by the Parwana Mu'in al-DIn 
Sulayman [g.v.] after the murder of his father 
Rukn al-DIn Kilidj Arslan, he always remained a 
puppet, first in the hands of Mu'in al-DIn, and after 
the latter’s death (1277), in the hands of vizier 
Fakhr al-DIn 'All. At his majority, he put himself 
personally under the protection of the Mongol II- 
Khan Abaka. But when one of his cousins, Mas'ud, 
son of 'Izz al-DIn Kayka’us, disembarked in Asia 
Minor from the Crimea, Abaka granted Kaykhus¬ 
raw, at least theoretically, suzerainty over the 
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Karamanid territory. After the death of Abaka, 
Kaykhusraw III compromised himself in the revolt 
of Kangirtay against the new Il-Khan Ahmad. The 
latter, whose policy was totally opposite to that of 
his predecessor, then conferred the sultanate on 
Mas'ud and ordered Kaykhusraw to be strangled 
(1284). The unfortunate sultan’s widow and minor 
sons, however, soon obtained the western half of the 
former sultanate from Ahmad’s successor Arghun, 
but the only result was that Mas'ud ordered them in 
in their turn to be put to death (1285). 

Bibliography: see kaykA’us. 

(Cl. Cahen) 

kay&ubAd, name of three Saldjukid sultans 
of Rum. 

Kaykubad 1, 'ala 5 al-dIn was the most dis¬ 
tinguished of the Saldjukid sultans of Rum, to whom 
many later sovereigns would connect themselves. 
Removed from power by his brother and predecessor 
Kayka’us I [f.u.], he succeeded him in 618/1220. 
His foreign policy made his dynasty one of the most 
powerful of his time. In the south he expanded his 
power, from the very beginning of his reign, over a 
great part of the Cilician Taurus, where he settled 
Turkmens. He enlarged his maritime frontiers, in 
particular by conquering Kalon-Oros, renamed 
'Ala’iyya, which he made his winter residence and 
the place of safe keeping for his treasury. On the 
Black Sea, he disputed the domination of Trebizond 
and organised, under the command of amir Cupan 
of Kastamonu, the memorable maritime expedition 
which assured a Saldjukid protectorate over the 
Crimean harbour of Sughdak. In the east, taking 
profit from rivalry among the Ayyubids, he annexed 
with the help of one of them, al-Ashraf, the Artukid 
possessions on the right bank of the Middle Euphra¬ 
tes. Forging ahead of the reinforcements requested 
by Dawud-Shah, the Mangudjalpd of Erzindjan, 
he annexed the latter’s principality and made it an 
apanage for his eldest son Kaykhusraw [?.».]■ If 
it had not been for the invasion of the Kh "arazmians. 
the Saldjukid principality of Erzurum would have 
undergone immediately the same fate. 

The Kh "arazmians had conquered for their prince 
Dialal al-DIn MangubirtI [see Djalal AL-DiN Kh w a- 
razm-Shah] an ill-defined empire in Iran and 
Georgia. But further to the west they were con¬ 
tinuously in search of a refuge against the growing 
Mongol pressure. 

They had just taken Akhlat. the key to Asia 
Minor, from al-Ashraf and were now about to attack 
the whole region. Kaykubad, who had not been dis¬ 
satisfied at seeing his rivals weakened, urgently 
summoned to his aid both his former enemies and his 
friends. The main contingent, consisting of various 
Syrian troops, was brought to him by al-Ashraf. 
After hard fighting the Kh^arazmians were crushed 
at Yasi-Cumen, to the west of Erzindjan. The prin¬ 
cipality of Erzurum was taken away from its prince, 
Diahan-Shah. who had taken the side of Dialal 
al-DIn. Under the pretext that a Mongol raid had 
taken place through the territory of the Georgians, 
Kaykubad took away from them several frontier 
fortresses (thence, in order to restore peace, the 
wedding-project of Kaykubad with the Georgian 
heiress [see kaykhusraw]), and occupied in his 
turn the ruined Akhlat. in which al-Ashraf had lost 
interest. The territory of the Turks now reached in 
the west the frontiers of the nth century Byzantine 
Empire. On the other hand, with Djalal al-DIn 
having died and with his troops fleeing before the 
Mongols, Kaykubad thought that he could realise a 
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profitable operation for the defence of his enlarged 
territories by settling the Kh*arazmians there. 

But the Ayyubids, favoured by the defeat of the 
Kh v arazmians, had intensified their grasp on Upper 
Mesopotamia and the two ambitious powers were 
from now on facing each other without any buffer- 
state left. Al-Kamil, the suzerain of the Ayyubids, 
to whom the Syrians had given the impression that 
he could obtain an easy conquest, invaded Asia 
Minor but was defeated (631/1233) because con¬ 
tingents who were opposed to the expedition served 
him badly in the mountain passes of the Taurus. 
Kaykubad was then able to set out on a policy of 
penetration into the upper Tigris region. He was 
lucky to die (634/1237) before the Mongols had sent 
into Asia Minor more than reconnaissance raids 
which were of no consequence. The disaster which 
his successor was to experience made Kaykubad in 
the eyes of posterity the last of the really great 
sovereigns of his dynasty; he had in practice been 
the most powerful. 

We are not as well-informed about his internal 
policy, but may surely characterise it amongst other 
things by his inflexible will to keep the great amirs 
of the regime within obedience. His reign is marked 
by many construction projects, including ramparts, 
caravanserais, mosques and madrasas ; excavations 
are gradually revealing his palaces of Kubadabad 
and Kaykubadiyya [see kaykubadiyya], The sultan 
himself is said to have been a gifted personality, 
equally endowed physically and intellectually. 

Bibliography: see kayka’Os, to which 
should be added H. Gottschalk, al-Malik al-Kdmil, 
Wiesbaden 1950; idem, Der Bericht des Ibn Nazif 
iiber die Schlacht von YasiCimen, in WZKM, vi 
(19M, 55 - 67 . 

Kaykubad h, one of the sons of Kaykhusraw I 
[see kayka’Os it). 

Kaykubad iii, one of the sons of ‘Izz al-Din 
Kayka’us II, who from the Crimea tried in 1282 to 
reconquer the throne of his father in Asia Minor. 
He had to take refuge in Cilicia, but reappeared in 
1297 and, with the support of the Il-Khan Ghazan. 
occupied the nominal sultanate of Rum until the 
Mongol ruler put him to death in 702/1303. 

Bibliography : see kayka 5 us. (Cl. Cahen) 
KAYKUBAD, mu'izz al-din, Sultan of Dihli 
(686-9/1287-90) grandson of C.hiyath al-DIn Balban 
[j.».], whom he succeeded. His father Bughra Khan 
was Balban’s younger son, absent in Bengal at the 
time of his death. Kaykubad’s maternal grandfather 
was Sultan Nasir al-DIn Mahmud (644-65/1246-67). 
Kaykobad had been strictly educated under Bal¬ 
ban’s supervision, but after his accession at the age 
of 17 or 18 embarked on a career of unbridled licen¬ 
tiousness. In matters of state he fell under the in¬ 
fluence of Malik Nizam al-DIn, amir-i dad, nephew 
and son-in-law of the kotwal of Dihli. 

In 687/1288 Kaykubad set out from Dihli east¬ 
wards to encounter his father, Nasir al-DIn Bughra. 
who had assumed sovereignty in Bengal. The meeting, 
which took place on the banks of the Ghaghra. 
proved amicable; it is commemorated in detail by 
Amir Khusraw Dihlawi’s Mathnawi Kirdn al-Sa'dayn. 
The historian BaranI attributes to the father on this 
occasion lengthy counsels which, if they did not 
effect a lasting improvement in the young Sultan’s 
morals, persuaded him to remove by poison his 
minister Nizam al-Din. This occurred some months 
after his return to Dihli. 

The disinclination of the Sultan to rule brought 
forward at his court factions based on racial groupings 


among the amirs and malih s of his court. Probably 
early in the reign, a Mongol invasion brought about 
a massacre of the Naw-Musalmdn (converted Mongol) 
amirs. After the death of Ni^am al-DIn, the contest 
for power was between the old-established Turkish 
malt As and the Khaldjl faction led by the 'A rid al- 
mamdlih Dialal al-DIn Firuz (Sultan 689-95/1290-6). 
Kaykubad fell ill, with a paralysis thought to have 
been brought on by his excesses, and the Turkish 
maliks set his infant son Shams al-DIn Kayumarth 
upon the throne; but Djalal al-DIn FIruz Khaldjl 
gained possession of the young Sulfan and the 
capital, and was shortly afterwards to ascend the 
throne. Meanwhile, Kaykubad, starved for three 
days, was attacked by the son(s) of a Turkish malik 
whom he had put to death, wrapped in a rug, beaten 
and thrown into the river Jamuna to drown. 

Bibliography: Amir Khusraw. Kirdn al- 
Sa'-dayn, Aligarh 1918; BaranI, Ta'rikh-i Firuz 
Shdhi. 1862, 126-83; ‘IsamI, Futuh al-Saldfin, 
Madras 1948, 184-208; Sirhindl, Ta’rikh-i Mubarak 
Shdhi. 52-9; BadayunI, Muntakhab al-tawarikh, i, 
157-66; Farishta, TaYikh, Bombay 1832, i, 146- 
52. Secondary works in English: Sir T. Wolseley 
Haig in The Cambridge history of India, iii, 82-7, 
and in El 1 s.v.; K. A. Nizami, in M. Habib and 
K. A. Nizami, eds., A comprehensive history of 
India, Delhi 1970, v, 303-10; M. Wahid Mirza, 
The life and works of Amir Khusrau, repr. Lahore 
1962, 65-77, 174-6. On the manner of Kayknbad’s 
death, see S. H. Hodivala, Studies in Indo-Muslim 
history, i, Calcutta 1939, 263-4. (S. Digby) 

KAYKUBADIYYA, a palace built by the Rum 
Saldjuk ruler 'Ala’ al-Din Kaykubad I (616-34/ 
1219-37) in the years between 1224-26, ca. 4 miles 
northwest of Kayseri. The place is now called Kiybad 
Qiftligi, at the foot of the Kiybad Dag; nearby is the 
plain of Mashhad (Mashhadiyya), where reviews of 
the troops took place. The road Kayseri-Bogaz- 
koprii, on which the palace was situated, was in use 
from pre-Roman times down to the Ottoman 
domination. Situated northeast of Konya in the 
heart of the Rum Saldjuk territory, Kaykubadiyya 
was one of the favourite residences of ‘Ala 5 al-DIn 
Kaykubad I. He stayed there quite often, received 
at Kaykubadiyya the submission of Malik al-DIn 
Dawudshah, the lord of Erzindjan, in 625/1228, and 
died in this palace in 634/1237. His son and successor 
Ghiyath al-Din Kaykhusraw ascended the throne at 
Kaykubadiyya. The palace belongs to the series of 
foundations and monuments erected by ‘Ala 5 al- 
Dln Kaykubad I, one of the most brilliant Rum 
Saldjuk rulers, at Konya, Alanya (‘Ala’iyya), 
Kubadabad, Sivas and Erzindjan. Excavations of 
the site were undertaken in 1964. 

Bibliography: H. W. Duda, Die Seltschuken- 
geschichte des Ibn Bibi, Copenhagen 1959, 13I1 I45i 
197-200; G. Bartsch, Das Gebiet des Erciyes Dagi 
und die Stadi Kayseri in Miltel-Anatolien, in 
Deutsche Forschungsreisen, ed. H. Spreitser, 
Hanover 1935, 87-202 (table XXV; map of 
Kayseri and surroundings); M. Zeki Oral, Kayse- 
ri’de Kubadiye Saraylan, in TTK Belleten, xvii 
(1953), sox-!7; O. Aslanapa, Kayseride Keyku- 
badiye Kdfjklen Kazist (1964), in Tiirk Arkeoloji 
Dergisi, xii (1964), 19-22; lA, s.v. Keykub5d I; 
El 1 , s.v. Kaikobad I; C. E. Bosworth, The Islamic 
Dynasties, 129-31. (H. Busse) 

KAYL is recorded by Nashwan b. Sa‘id ( Die auf 
Stidarabien beziiglichen Angaben NaSwan’s im Sams 
al-'uliim, ed. A. Ahmad, Leiden-London 1916, 89) 
as a title of pre-Islamic Yemeni “kings”. It is well 
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attested in Sabaean-language inscriptions from 
around the beginning of the Christian era onwards; 
the form hayl, however, seems to be mainly character¬ 
istic of the 5th-6th centuries A.D., while earlier it 
appears mostly as qwl, plural >qwl (and Nashwan 
himself says that kayl derives from k.iyyil and is a 
derivative of the root with median w). Inscriptional 
evidence shows that the kayl was in fact subordinate 
to the malik “king”. In Sabaean social organisation 
of the relevant period, the grouping called a sha'b 
[cf. Kataban] was constituted of a number of clans, 
one of which occupied a dominating position, with 
other clans subordinate to it. The dominant clan 
was the hereditary stock from which the leader of 
the whole sha'b was drawn; as Ibn Khaldun says 
(Mulyaddima , ed. Quatrem&re, i, 240, tr. Rosenthal, 

i, 270), “leadership over any group always passes 
from one individual to another within a single 
stock” (fi manbitin wahidin) ; the dominant clan was 
the manbit to which was restricted the potentiality 
of furnishing the leadership (rPasa) over the whole 
group. This leader was the kayl. In warfare, the 
members of the subordinate clans fought under the 
immediate command of the kayl of their sha'-b, 
though he himself was under the orders of the king 
as commander-in-chief. 

Bibliography. G. Ryckmans, Le qayl, in 

Hebrew and Semitic studies presented to G. R. 

Driver, Oxford 1963, 144-55. (A. F. L. Beeston) 

KAYL [see makayIl]. 

KAY-LUHRASB [see kayanids], 

KAYMAK [see kimak], 

RAYN, from the Arabic root k y n which has 
the basic meaning of “to adorn, embellish”, comes 
by extension to denote artisan, workman (sani'), 
although current usage reserves it above all for 
blacksmith (LA, s.v. byn). It does not occur in 
the Kur’Sn; on the other hand, it occurs in many 
hadiths, generally in its particular sense of “iron- 
smith”. The feminine 1kayna means “singing girl”. 
However, since the men working at this trade 
usually belonged to the lowest stratum of the 
population, kayn became a deprecatory term applied 
to slaves. In the satirical poems of Djarlr, his an¬ 
tagonist al-Farazdak is sometimes called ibn al-kayn 
(Aghani, Beirut 1956, xix, 37, 41, 84), and this was 
regarded in the desert as such an insult that al- 
Akhtal, intending to eulogise Simak al-Asadi, 
satirised him involuntarily by mentioning that one 
of his ancestors had been a blacksmith. 

This unfavourable view of the sani' has continued 
to be current amongst the Bedouins (H. Wahba, 
Diaziral al-'Arab fi ’l-karn al-'ishrin ; R. al-‘Uzayzi, 
Kamils al-'ddat . . . al-urdunniyya. Amman 1973-4, 

ii, 177). They consider the artisan as an outsider, 
even if he and his family have lived amongst them 
from time immemorial; he can never be integrated 
into the tribe, and no Arab nomad, of however low 
birth, would consider marriage links with him (R. 
Montagne, Vie sociale et politique de VArabie du 
Nord, in REI (1932), 74). 

The haddddin (pi. of had dad “blacksmith”) are 
often originally oasis dwellers (Montagne, op. cit.), 
and sometimes belong to outcast tribes like the 
Nawar (A. Jaussen, Coutumes des Arabes au pays de 
Moab, 104 n. 2) or the Sulaba. They form a separate 
caste (Doughty, Arabia deserta, index s.v. Sany), and 
consider themselves as unrelated, band 'amm (A. 
Musil, The manners and customs of the Rwala Bedouins, 
New York 1928, 281). Their lowly status protects 
them from the consequences of raids, and they ac¬ 
cordingly enjoy an almost total immunity here. 
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During an attack on a clan in which they have 
chosen to reside, they stay apart from the fighting, 
doing nothing to defend either themselves or their 
goods, because of the right of protection which they 
enjoy. If goods of theirs are carried off by mistake, 
they can be confident of recovering them rapidly. 
In each clan they have in practice a brother (akh), 
the blacksmith of the group, who has the duty of 
restoring any goods seized by mistake (Musil, 
op. cit., 281-2). 

It is worthy of note that kayn in Sabaean is free 
of any pejorative sense such as is found in North 
Arabia. It seems to be agreed that its meaning here 
is “the one who arranges something”, which is in 
accord with the etymology in Arabic. It would 
therefore appear to be used for a high official, 
superintendent or minister, whose duties are con¬ 
cerned with religion and the sacred. There is a sense 
of this supernatural aspect in the Kur’an when it 
says "We sent down iron, in which there is violent 
force and also benefits for the people” (LVII, 25), 
and it attributes the invention and manufacture of 
mailed coats to David, after receiving instruction 
from God Himself (XXXIV, 10-ii, XXI, 80). 

The divine origin of iron is confirmed in several 
hadiths. Thus according to Ibn ‘Umar, “God brought 
down to earth four elements: iron, fire, water and 
salt” (al-Tabarsi, Madfma' al-bayan fi tafsir al- 
KuPan, Beirut 1961, xxiii, 157). More explicitly, 
Ibn ‘Abbas says, “The hammer, the anvil and tongs 
came down with Adam”. In another tradition, five 
tools are said to have come down from Paradise 
with Adam, the anvil, tongs, the needle, the hammer 
and the whetstone (al-Tabari, Diami' al-bayan, 
xxvii, 122; Alusi, Bulugh al-'arab, iii, 400). Finally, 
in the hadith concerning the general prohibition of 
cutting down plants in the Meccan hararn, an ex¬ 
ception is made for the idhkhir, a fragrant plant used 
to decorate houses and tombs, but also used by 
blacksmiths (al-Bukhari, Sahib, ii, K. al-dfand’iz, 
80-1; LA. s.v. kyn; Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Le 
pelerinage a La Mekke, 8-9). 

The kayn’s position is thus ambivalent. Although 
an object of scorn, at the same time he enjoys cer¬ 
tain privileges associated with sacred personages. 
As in the so-called primitive societies, amongst the 
desert Arabs the smith is a being apart. According 
to the Rwala beliefs, God created the first smith at 
the same time as the first Bedouin (Musil, op. cit., 
281). The taboos surrounding him are not solely 
explicable by mere contempt for mechanical activity; 
another factor must be taken into consideration: 
the superstitious fear of being contaminated by the 
impurity of the artisan-magician, of coming into 
contact with this formidable power, the secret of 
whose divinity he holds, and which made the Sabaean 
kayn an intermediary between man and the sacred. 

Was the blacksmith’s art taught to the Arabs of 
the North by those of the South, as alleged by the 
chroniclers (al-Baladhuri, Ansdb al-ashrdf, i, Cairo 
1959, 467) ? This hypothesis may be acceptable in 
that in Yemen today, the blacksmith is not regarded 
with any particular disfavour, the most despised 
class being that of the 'anddil (barber, butcher, 
cupper, etc.). 

Bibliography: In addition to references in 
the text, see also J. Chelhod, Le monde mythique 
arabe, in Jnal. de la Soc. des Africanistes, xxiv 
(1954), 4 ff.; idem, L’organisation sociale au 
Yimen, in L’Ethnographic, N.S. no. 64 (1970), 
75 ff- (J. Chelhod) 

al-RAYN or banu ’l-kayn, often contracted 
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to Bal-Kayn (cf. Bal-Harith, etc.), the name of one 
or more Arab tribes. The best known is part of the 
tribal group of Kuija'a, and al-Kayn is here inter¬ 
preted as the nickname of al-Nu'man b. Djasr, so 
that the tribe is known as al-Kayn b. Djasr. The 
word kayn means “worker in iron”, “smith”, or 
possibly “slave”, and is used as a term of contempt 
in the NafraHd Diarir wa'l-Farazdak. There is no 
evidence, however, of any connexion of Bal-Kayn b. 
Djasr with smiths. They act as a normal Bedouin 
tribe, and indeed are specially proud of their achieve¬ 
ments (cf. verse in Ibn Khallikan-de Slane, i, 40). 
Among the tribes against whom they fought were 
the Kalb (Abu Tammam, Hamasa, ed. Freytag, i, 
77; Yakut, iii, 241, iv, 49; Ibn Sa‘d, iii/2, 27 f.; Ibn 
al-Athir, Usd al-Ghaba. ii, 224; Ibn Hadjar, Isdba, 
ii, 45), Bahra 3 (Baladhurl, Futiih, 283), Ghatafan 
(Aghdni 1 , ii, 194). The names of various places in 
their tribal grounds are known (see Yakut, Index of 
tribes). One (Thadjr) is between Wadi ’l-Kura and 
Tayma 3 ; most of the others appear to be further 
north. Among neighbouring tribes were the Kalb, 
Bali and ‘Udhra. Some of the tribe may have been 
friendly with Muhammad, since at the expedition 
of Dhat al-Salasil in 8/629 the Muslims hoped for 
help from them (Wakidi, ed. Marsden Jones, ii, 
770 f.); but a contingent of Bal-Kayn fought against 
the Muslims at Mu 3 ta about the same time, and also 
at the Yarmuk and perhaps Fibl (Ibn Hisham, 792; 
Tabari, i, 1611, 2347). There is no record of their 
having sent a deputation to make an alliance with 
Muhammad, and so the report of Sayf b. ‘Umar 
(Tabari, i, 1872) that they had an ’dtnil and that 
some joined in the Ridda presumably refers only to 
a small section. The majority probably became 
Muslims after the conquest of Syria. 

In the Second Civil War (fitna of Ibn al-Zubayr) 
they supported Marwan (Tabari, ii, 478; Mas'udi, 
Tanbi, 308), but a little later ‘Abd al-Malik decided 
against them in a dispute with the Kalb about a 
place called Kurakir (Yakut, iv, 49). There was a 
contingent of 600 of them in the Umayyad army sent 
against the Kharidii rebel Bahlul in 119/737 (Tabari, 
ii, 1623; Ibn al-Athir, v, 156). The last that is heard 
of them is as being involved in intertribal fighting 
in Damascus in 176/792 (Ibn al-Athir, vi, 87!.). 

Two brothers from the Bal-Kayn, Malik and ‘Akil, 
are said to have been the boon-companions of 
Djadhima al-Abrash of HIra [q.v .] and were noted 
for being inseparable (Ibn Khallikan-de Slane, iii, 
653; Mufaddaliyydt, i, 535, 2, poem 67, 21). The 
best-known member of the tribe was the poet Abu 
TTamaban, who in pre-Islamic times had been 
friendly with Muhammad’s uncle al-Zubayr b. 
‘Abd-al-Muttalib and also with ‘Abd Allah b. 
Djud'an (Ibn Kutayba, Shi’r, 229 f.; Ibn Khallikan- 
de Slane, i, 40; Caussin de Perceval, i, 131, ii, 232). 

Al-Kalkashandi (Nihiyat al-arab fi ansab al-’arab, 
Cairo 1959, 71) has two tribes called Banu TKayn. 
Besides the one described above there is a part of 
Asad (b. Khuzayma); but it is possible that there is 
confusion with Asad, the great-grandfather of al- 
Kayn b. Djasr. since little is recorded of this tribe 
except the name. A group of Bal-Kayn, perhaps 
actually smiths, were found at the mines of Banu 
Sulaym at Faran and may have been part of the Bali 
(Yakut, iii, 865). The suggestion has been made that 
the Bal-Kayn are descended from the Kenites of the 
Old Testament, e.g., by Th. Noldeke, ZDMG, xli, 181, 
but there is no convincing evidence to support this. 

Bibliography, given in the article. 

(W. Montgomery Watt) 


I£AYNA, pi. kaynat or kiydn “female singing 

slave”. 

The Arab lexicographers do not completely agree 
on the primitive meaning of the term (see LA, TA, 
etc. s.v.), the real origin of which is unknown to 
them. They tend to apply it in the first place to a 
female slave (ama, dfariya), charged in general with 
various tasks; secondly, and more specifically, to 
the female singer who had a servile status ( ama or 
dfdriya mughanniya). Some lexicographers are in¬ 
clined to connect lfayna with a Vth form takayyana 
“to embellish oneself” (al-Washsha 3 , Muwashsha, 
164, uses the expression al-imd 3 al-mutakayyindt in 
a sense close to al-mutafarrifat “the elegant, the 
refined ladies”), others want to see it as the feminine 
form of kayn “workman”, more specifically “smith” 
and to give it the primitive meaning of “working 
woman” or “woman hairdresser”. Nasir al-Din al- 
Asad ( al-Kiydn wa 'l-ghind 1 fi ’l-’asr al-diahili, Cairo 
“1968, 15-24) has devoted a thorough study to this 
term. Starting from a biliteral */sn, he points out the 
semantic affinity of the “radicals” kyn, knn, kny, 
and remarks the existence of cognate words in 
various Semitic languages. He sees a phonetic and 
semantic relation between /ptvto and cano on one 
side, and kayna on the other, and concludes that 
these are loanwords from Arabic. We shall limit 
ourselves here to underline the rightness of these 
connections, without being decisive about the 
direction of a possible borrowing and without 
following P. Anastase ( al-Iklil , viii, 165) who con¬ 
siders kayna to be a derivative of yjxlvta or cano, 
while considering at the same time the Arabic 
ghannd “to sing” to be the origin of either verbs. 
What can be stated with near certainty is that the 
Assyrian (tinitu has very probably become Arabic 
kayna [see China 3 ]. At an early period also other 
words are attested to indicate the female singer: 
karina (Ibn Khurradadhbih. Kildb al-lahw wa 'l-ma- 
Idhi, ed. I. A. Khalif6, Beirut 1969, 20), musmi’a 
(which is perhaps Islamic, ibid, 17), dddfina and 
muddfina (Asad, op. cit., 27), saduh and sddtha 
(ibid., 28) and finally dfardda “locust”. 

According to a well-founded tradition, the first 
female singers among the Arabs are reported to 
have been two slaves called aX-Diaradatan 1 or 
Diaradatd ’■Ad. They are even given individual names 
the spellings of which take all the form CCaC (al- 
Tabari, i, 234-6; see al-Mas‘udi, Murudf, ed. Pellat, 
index). The name of the mythical person to whom 
they allegedly have belonged is also known: Mu- 
‘awiya b. Bakr al-‘Imlaki. The continuity of the 
tradition is assured by the affirmation that the in¬ 
habitants of Yathrib inherited the use of kiydn from 
the ‘Adites who had disappeared from history, (Ibn 
Khurradadhibih. op. cit., 20). The sources also attest 
female singing-slaves in the future Medina at the 
end of the Djahiliyya (e.g. Aghdni, ed. Beirut, xv, 
34, about Ubayba b. al-Djulah). Mecca, which had 
remained outside the alleged ‘Adite influence, is said 
to have known music and singing thanks to al- 
Harith b. Kalada on his return from al-Hira (see al- 
Mas'udi, Murudf, index, s.v.; Asad, op. cit., 115, 116, 
118, 131, discusses this tradition). This detail con¬ 
firms the origin of the frayna as proposed above, the 
more so because the sources report many traditions 
on the fciydn of the Nasrids, as they do on those of 
the Ghassanids. According to Ibn Khurradadhbih 
(op. cit., 36), Djabala b. al-Ayham al-Ghassanl 
[q.v.] is said to have had ten kiydn, five of whom, 
apparently Byzantine, sang in rumiyya. 

In Arabia, outside the main towns, some kiydn 
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were living among the Bedouins, if the poets are to 
be believed, whose works can, however, not be 
credited with perfect authenticity. 

As far as can be judged, the female slave singers 
may have been divided into two main categories, 
the role of one group, owned by a town or Bedouin 
person of standing, was to entertain their master, 
alone or in the company of guests, without prejudice 
to other relations they could have with him. The 
other group, quite inferior in rank, were attached 
to taverns or followed wandering wine-merchants, 
and one can easily imagine that they could give 
themselves to a form of prostitution. The poets 
(e.g. Tarafa, vv. 49-52 of the Mu c allaka\ al-A'sha, 
in RawdH c , no. 31, 26-7; Labid, v. 61 of the Mu'-al- 
laka) associate these women with drinking-bouts, 
and describe them so as not to leave any doubt 
about their marginal activities. Nasir al-Din al-Asad 
(op. cit., 163-253) has thoroughly studied the in¬ 
fluence exercised by these two pre-Islamic groups 
of kiyan on the social and literary fields, and more 
particularly on al-A c sha. 

From the period shortly preceeding Islam, we 
have detailed information on some kiyan, in partic¬ 
ular on two new “locusts”, the Djaradatan 1 of c Abd 
Allah b. Djud'an [q.v.] who was engaged in the 
slave-trade in both sexes. Shortly afterwards, female 
slave-singers apparently served in Mecca as instru¬ 
ments of propaganda against the Prophet who had 
migrated to Medina, namely Fartana and Karlba/ 
Kurayba, who were owned by 'Abd Allah b. Khatal 
(see al-Djahiz, Tarbi c , index, s.v. Fartana; Sira, ii, 
410; Nasab Kuraysh, 442-3; Asad, op. cit., 86-7). 
They are said to have been sentenced to death by 
Muhammad after the conquest of Mecca for having 
propagated satirical songs against him (the traditions 
diverge however on the actuality of their punish¬ 
ment). Another kayna, Sara by name (see Asad, 
op. cit., 88), and owned by ‘Amr b. Abi Sayfl ( Nasab 
Kuraysh, 90-1), was sent to the Kuraysh by Hatib b. 
Abi Balta'a to announce the Prophet’s intention to 
seize Mecca (Sira, ii, 398, 410, 411). Sentenced to 
death, she escaped momentarily the supreme penalty. 
A list of ancient kiyan can be found in chapter xiv 
of the Hanoi 'l-funiin wa-salwat al-mahzun of Ibn al- 
Tahhan, an author of the 5th/nth century (ms. 
Ddr al-kutub no. 539, Fine Arts) published by Asad, 
op. cit., 269-72. 

At the same period there existed certainly many 
other anonymous kiyan who were engaged in their 
usual activity. These slaves were surely of non- 
Arabic origin (e.g. the kayna of H assan b. Thabit 
was called Sirin, Ibn Khurradadhbih, op. cit., 36). 
Thus there were probably white slaves among them, 
but the majority must have been black or half-caste. 
If some were perhaps still singing in a foreign 
language, like those of Djabala b. al-Ayham, the 
others had been brought up in an Arab environment 
and knew perfectly well the language of the poets 
whose works they interpreted. The absence of 
reliable documents prevents however any decisive 
affirmation. 

The information becomes less unreliable when in 
the ist/7th century the development of music and 
singing [see China’] in the holy cities of the Hidjaz 
brought about a zeal for collecting traditions which 
we know, to be sure, only from later sources. On 
the other hand, however acute the later juridical 
disputations on the admissibility of these two pur¬ 
suits, they in fact paradoxically developed, in spite 
of some attempts to stem their spread, in Mecca 
and especially in Medina, where one would have 


expected stronger puritanical feeling. This problem 
is further connected with those of love-poetry [see 
Ghazal] and humour [see al-djidd wa’l-hazl]. 

While the prohibition of wine must have entailed 
the disappearance of a great part of the female 
singers of the lower reaches of the profession, real 
schools can be seen growing around musicians and 
singers who were instructing pupils of both sexes. 
Among the females, free and freed women appeared, 
but mainly slaves, whose masters considered that 
sort of education to be a means of increasing the 
commercial value. In order to be chosen among the 
young slaves, whose number was now increasing, 
due to the conquests, the future kiyan had of course 
to be beautiful and to have a melodious voice, but 
to be at a premium on the market they also needed 
talent and skill, i.e. a fairly advanced musical 
education and intellectual culture. From the ist/ 
7th century onwards the famous stories of kiyan, 
bought at huge prices (thousands of dinars are 
mentioned), have been adopted into adaft-literature, 
often with somewhat embellished details. Sallama 
[q.v.] and Hababa [q.v .] belong to them, but several 
others could be mentioned. Isbak al-Mawsill pretends 
(Aghani, v, 156) that the singers who had thus been 
educated, were originally black (sud) or “yellow” 
(sufr), i.e., white women, and hints that they did 
not stand out for their beauty. For, he says, his 
father Ibrahim was the first to consider the physical 
qualities of the £1 ydn important, in view of the 
increase of their value in the eyes of those interested. 
This information is belied by traditions going back 
to the ist/7th century. 

£ Azza [q.v.] and Djamila [q.v.] gave concerts in 
honour of personalities of Medina, and the latter 
was surrounded by a considerable number of kiyan 
who constituted the choir. It was under the direction 
of these two artists, famous in the history of the 
Arabs, that the great singers of the ist/7th century 
were formed [see china’]. Out of these one needs 
only to mention Ma c bad [q.v.], who in his turn 
taught kiyan, both female musicians and singers, 
who were very much in demand. The best pupils of 
the Medinese school easily found buyers in 'Irak, 
particularly in Basra where a new school, competing 
with the one of Medina, was quickly to come into 
existence and which produced some of the most 
famous female singers of the court at Baghdad. There 
were formed Badhl (Aghani, ed. Beirut, xvii, 32-7), 
kayna of al-Hadi and al-Amln, c Arib ( Aghani, xxi, 
58-102) whose career reached from the reign of al- 
Ma’mun to that of al-Mutawakkil, Mutayyam al- 
Hashimiyya ( Aghani, vii, 280-93) and Shariya 
(Aghani, xv, 320-8) who was adopted by Ibrahim 
b. al-Mahdi and whose biography Ibn al-Mu c tazz 
did not judge himself unworthy to write. Al-Diahiz 
(Rasd’il, ed. Harun, ii, 288-90), gives a detailed list 
of Basran kiyan, whom he prefers to the Kufan. 
From that time onwards it is not always easy to 
make a distinction between the slaves who had 
become famous for having given birth to caliphs 
(those born from a mother who was a free woman 
are very few), those who had distinguished themselves 
as poets (like c InSn [q.v.] or Fadl) and the singers 
proper who could at the same time share the caliph’s 
couch or that of a very high personality, compose 
verses, sing their own or those of other poets and 
play a musical instrument (like Mabbuba). In fact, 
many kiyan were capable of writing short poems 
and of improvising occasional pieces; competing in 
this field with the court poets, they rivalled them in 
virtuosity, especially in the classical game of the 
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idiaza [g.u.]. In an unpublished thesis (Recherches 
sur la poisie des qiyan, Paris-Sorbonne 1970), A. 
Chirane has brought forward the name of more than 
a hundred ki van to whom verses are attributed, 
without counting several dozens of anonymous 
poetesses, whose preserved works represent only a 
tiny part of the compositions and improvisations. 
In general, this kind of poetry cannot be called 
exemplary, but is has the merit of being spontaneous 
and unusually refreshing. Love (Hshk [<?.v.]) is 
largely celebrated, while amorous reproofs (Htab) 
and lamentations over forced separations also 
abound. On the other hand, one finds eulogies of 
high-ranking personalities, elegies on the death of 
the master and pieces in which the kiyan, far away 
from their native land, express their nostalgia. Wine 
and descriptions find their place also, next to epi¬ 
grams which were held in high esteem in these 
refined milieux. 

These women had received a thorough education. 
They had to give proof of talent and vast knowledge 
of Arabic language and poetry. We are told that al- 
Rashld, before taking a decision, instructed al- 
Asma‘I to examine one of them; she answered her 
examiner with such assurance that she “seemed to 
read the answers from a book” (al-Anbarl, Nuzha, 
ed. C A. ‘Amir, 72-3). It was due to the erudition of 
another kayna, pupil of the grammarian al-Mazinl, 
that the latter had the honour to be admitted to the 
court (see Pellat, Milieu, 250). These slaves knew a 
great number of verses by heart, which was in itself 
normal; some, however, although everything in 
their daily life removed them from religion, were 
well-versed in the traditional sciences and had 
studied the Kur’an, as suggested by the story of a 
karpa related by al-Mas‘udI (v, 428-31 = § 2184-5), 
who gives a beautiful example of (arab [j.v.]. Besides, 
it is known that the Holy Book was chanted and that 
the Jtra’a bi 'l-alhan, favoured by the development 
of singing at Medina (see M. Talbi, in Arabica, v/2, 
1958, 183-90), spread afterwards to other areas of 
the Muslim world, in spite of the hostility of the 
fukahd? (see, e.g., M. Talbi, Emiral aghlabide, 307). 

Thanks to the school founded by Ibrahim al- 
Mawsill [q.v.] and developed by his son Isljak, him¬ 
self formed by a kayna called ‘Atlka, Baghdad tended 
at the beginning of the 3rd/gth century to secure 
pre-eminence over Basra, which had not in fact 
succeeded in putting an end to the monopoly which 
the school of Medina had possessed in the formation 
of the kiyan. Indeed, still in the 3rd/9th century 
‘Abd al-Rahman II summoned to Cordoba the so- 
called “Medinese women” Fadl, ‘11 m and Kalam, 
while the last-mentioned, a native of Navarre, 
had only been sent to the Hidjaz to round off her 
education there (see H. P6r6s, Poisie andalouse, 40-1; 
E. L^vi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. Mus., i, 267-8). The 
Umayyad amir, who took them as concubines, 
caused a special pavilion to be constructed for them 
inside his palace where they conducted a real or¬ 
chestra. In the early 3rd/gth century, the Aghlabid 
amir Ziyadat Allah (201-23/817-38) sent to Baghdad 
a messenger entrusted with purchasing kiyan for 
30,000 dinars (Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’rikh Dimashk, v, 396; 
cf. H. H. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, Warakdt, ii, 195). 
At the end of the century, in spite of the 
prohibition issued in the meantime by al-Muhtadi 
(see al-Mas'udl, Murudi, viii, 2 =§3111) it was 
from Baghdad that the “king” of Seville, Ibrahim b. 
al-Hadjdjadj (286-98/899-911) ordered the purchase 
of Kamar, who contributed to the diffusion of 
‘Iraki poetry which she knew perfectly well (H. 


P6rfes, op. cit., 41). She was one of those who ex¬ 
pressed in verses their regret for having left their 
native land. 

One or several kiyan of this category were often 
offered to the caliph (like Maljbuba, a gift of ‘Abd 
Allah b. Tahir to al-Mutawakkil; see al-Mas‘udi, ed. 
Pellat, index). But it also happened that the ruler 
made his choice himself. Having heard Kalam al- 
Saliljiyya singing during a private session, al- 
Wathik expressed the wish to buy her, but her owner 
required a prohibitive price together with an official 
document appointing him to the government of 
Egypt. This incident was at the origin of al-Djabiz* 
Tarbi ‘ (see ed. Pellat, Introd.). 

At the other extremity of the social scale of the 
kiyan, there were also cabaret singers in ‘Irak (curi¬ 
ously enough, Bashshar, Diwdn, i, 136, describes as 
bikr a kayna singing among drinkers), but it is hard 
to know whether they are the singers who are 
celebrated (or criticised) by the poets in the verses 
quoted, e.g. by al-Washaha 2 (op. cit., 119-28), or 
whether the latter are inspired by more distinguished 
kiyan, whose existence is attested with certainty. To 
be sure, there came into existence, first at Basra, 
then in other cities as far away as Cordoba, the very 
profitable profession of kayyan or mukayyin, the 
germ of which had already existed much earlier. It 
consisted in acquiring young slaves fit to become 
kiyan, in forming them under strict rules and in 
hiring out on various circumstances their services 
to private persons. The kayyan organised also 
musical sessions in the hope that such a passion 
would arise among the guests that they would not 
hesitate to pay the most exorbitant prices in order 
to obtain the object of their ardour. In particular, 
there is mentioned the case of a certain ‘Umar (or 
al-Fadl) b. ‘Abd al-Malik al-Basri, Abu TNadlr/Abu 
’ 1 -BasIr (al-SulI, Awrdk, i, 8-10; Aghani, xi, 267-74) 
who was at the same time a minor poet, a singer and 
a mukayyin. His memory is kept alive thanks to the 
sharp criticisms addressed to him by Aban al- 
Labikl (al-SulI, op. cit., i, 9; Aghani, xxiii, 24; Rifa% 
'■Asr al-Ma’mun, ii, 317). Other names are also 
known, for they appear in the beginning of al- 
Djaljiz’s Kitdb al-Kiyan (ed. Finkel, Three Essays, 
53-75; ed. Harun, Rasd’il, ii, 139-82; tr. Pellat, in 
Arabica, x/2 (1963), 121-47). In this small master¬ 
piece, the author describes the kayna- type whom 
he shows exerting herself to seduce the well-to-do 
visitors and whose moral portrait he describes with 
great fineness. Thus we gain an insight into the role 
the kiyan were playing towards the members of the 
aristocracy and the bourgeoisie: adroitly they were 
provoking l ishk while the wives of these men, kept 
in seclusion and generally uneducated, were quite 
incapable of exercising such an irresistible appeal. 
The Kitdb al-Kiyan, unique in Arab literature, was 
plagiarised with a certain talent by al-Washsha’, 
whose Muuashsha contains also a choice of verses 
illustrating in particular the ravages caused by the 
kiyan in the hearts of the enamoured (119-28). This 
treatise, composed for the benefit of the refined 
milieux ( zurafd J ), gives also an accurate description 
(ibid., 164) of the clothes of the ima > mutakayyinai, 
who dressed in vividly-coloured robes made of dyed 
material, while the free women wore only natural 
fabrics. There are also many details on the customs 
of those milieux, on the phrases written on the foot¬ 
wear, on the forehead, on the palm of the hand, etc. 
(ibid., 236 ff.). 

The monographs devoted to the kiyan and cited 
for instance by Ibn al-Nadlm and Yakut were 
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probably far from having the same literary value as 
the works of al-Diahiz and al-Washsha 3 , for they 
were likely to contain exclusively anecdotes and 
verses in the same way as the Kitdb al-Aghani, the 
notices of which have been usefully gathered to¬ 
gether by F. al-'AmrusI, al-Diawdri 'l-mughanniydt, 
Cairo 1945. The following titles have been brought 
to light: K. Kiydn al-Hidfdz and K. al-Kiydn of 
Isbak b. Ibrahim al-Maw$ili ( Fikrist , 202; Udabd*, 
vi, 56); K. al-Kiydn of Yunus al-Mughanni ( Fihrist, 
207); K. al-Kayndt of al-Mada’inl (Udabd*, xiv, 133); 
Ashlar al-dfawari of al-Mufadjdja' ( Fihrist, 123; 
Udabd*, xvii, 194); A’. Kiyan al-Hidfaz and K. 
Kiyan Makka of Sulayman b. Ayyun (Fihrist, 212; 
Udabd*, xi); K. Akhbar al-kiyan of Abu TFaradj 
himself (Udabd*, xiii, 99; Brockelmann, S I, 226). 
To this list of works which do not seem to have been 
preserved, should be added, apart from the chapter 
of Ibn al-Tabhan mentioned above, anthologies like 
the Tabakat of Ibn al-Mu'tazz, the Murudf of al- 
Mas'udl or the Nafk al-fib of al-Makkari, the sections 
on the kiyan in encyclopaedias like the c Ikd of Ibn 
'Abd Rabbih (iv, 127-38), the Mustafraf of al-Ibshlhl 
(ii, 211-7), the Nihdyat al-Arab of al-Nuwayri (v, 
passim), works relating to women (e.g. Ibn Kayyim 
al-Diawzivva. Akhbar al-nisa*, ed. N. Rida, Beirut 
1964, or the study of C U. R. Kafoliala, K. A c lam al- 
nisa*, Damascus 1379/1959), or also those devoted 
to poetesses but which have also been lost. Useful 
information can finally be found in: Kisd* al-khulafd*, 
attributed to Ibn al-Sa'I (ed. M. Djawad, Cairo n.d.), 
and in al-Musta?raf min akhbar al-dfawari of al- 
Suyutl (ed. S. al-MunadjtJiid, Beirut 1963). 

Even if some kiyan are still mentioned occasionally 
after the 4th/ioth century but then almost always 
anonymously, the tradition, judging from the 
sources available, is essentially based on those of the 
first centuries of the hidfra who acquired a lasting 
celebrity. After Medina and Basra, Baghdad was the 
centre of the Muslim world in this respect. Al- 
TawljTdl ii, 183) counts 460 slave (and 120 

free) female singers at al-Karkh [q.v.], giving the 
names of about 20 of them and citing the pieces of 
poetry they would sing. The kiyan celebrated by 
al-Azdl ( Hikdyat Abi l-Kasim, 70 it.) were also from 
Baghdad. He describes, like al-Tawhldi (ibid.), 
scenes of farab, i.e. of that delirious joy to which 
persons who are otherwise self-controlled and 
conscious of their dignity have often surrendered 
themselves. Thus Baghdad supplied the most ap¬ 
preciated female slave singers (see in particular the 
history of the Fatimid Tamlm al-Mu'izz (d. 368/ 
978) in Mez, Renaissance, Eng. tr. 401), whatever 
their land of origin may have been. The passage of 
Ibn Butlan (d. 454/1062) brought forward by Mez 
(op. cit., tr. 161; text in Risala fi shira* al-rakik »-a- 
taklib al-'-abid, ed. Harun, Cairo 1954, 374; taken up 
again by al-Sakatl, Hisba, 50, Spanish tr. by Chalmeta 
in al-Andalus, xxxiii/2 (1968), 375 and note 8) refers 
probably to the kiyan, for it is said there that the 
ideal slave is the Berber woman who from the age 
of nine spends three years at Medina, three at Mecca 
and then nine in 'Irak where she learns adab. 

It is also known that shortly after the conquest of 
the Maghrib, kiyan were trained on the spot, while 
exchanges took place with the Orient (M. Talbi, 
Emir at aghlabide, 35). Much later, the existence of 
female slave-singers is still attested in Ifrlkiya (R. 
Brunschvig, Hafyides, ii, 412; cf. Leo Africanus, 
Description de I’Afrique, 388), but it is possible that 
some came from the Orient or from Spain. It was in 
any case a Berber woman who, having been offered 


to ai-Mu‘tamid by Yusuf b. Tashfin, met with a 
tragic end because of a blunder she had perpetrated 
(H. P6r£s, op. cit., 13). She had undoubtedly been 
trained in Morocco, but since the arrival of Ziryab 
[q.v.], who possessed kiyan himself, Cordoba had 
become an important training-centre. Thus hence¬ 
forth the aristocracy and bourgeoisie did not need 
to address themselves to Baghdad, from where the 
import of kiydn became exceptional (see E. L6vi- 
Provengal, op. cit., iii, 316). We even have an eloquent 
evidence of Ibn al-Kattanl (H. Peres, op. cit., 383-5; 
in the 2nd ed. he corrects this to al-Kinanl; E. L6vi- 
Provemjal, op. cit., iii, 317), a physician employed by 
al-Mansur and al-Muzaffar (see al-Pabbi, Bughya, 
no. 81; Boustany, DM, iii, 477) who died in 420/1030. 
He taught his slaves logic, philosophy, geometry, 
music, astronomy, astrology, grammar, prosody, 
adab and calligraphy, and then sold them at a very 
high price (in one case for 3,000 dinars). The Anda¬ 
lusian kiyan played also conjuring tricks and even 
executed exercises of skill with weapons, and formed 
orchestras called sitara after the name of the curtain 
which in the Orient separated in theory the caliph 
from the singers and musicians (Mez, op. cit., 479). 
After the fall of the Umayyads in Spain, the Muliik 
al-(awd*if in their turn disputed among themselves 
for the most talented singers. The coming of the 
Almoravids and Almohads did not put an end to 
their activities, but from the 6th/i2th century on¬ 
wards, Seville had robbed Cordoba of the monopoly 
it had enjoyed before. A reliable evidence of this is to 
be found in a text of al-TIfashi (d. 651/1253), MuFat 
al-asmd c fi c ilm al-sama‘, quoted by H. H. c Abd al- 
Wahhab in his Warakdt, ii, 231-2, where is given a 
detailed account of the training of the Sevillian 
female singers who were sold in North Africa. In the 
north of the peninsula the kiydn served to a certain 
extent as a link between Muslims and Christians, 
who both kept them in their entourages. Some still 
sang in Arabic, and Ibn Bassam describes in this 
respect moving scenes (see H. Pdrfes, op. cit., 386-7). 
On another plane, the Andalusian kiydn are probably 
no strangers to the insertion of Romance words in 
the khardja of the muwashshahat and to the structure 
itself of these pieces [see muwashshah and zad^alI. 

Since the abolition of slavery, kiyan proper are 
no more met with, but those who in the Middle 
Ages formed troupes survive at present in the free 
female singers who in Morocco are called shikhdt 
(sing, shikha, f. of shikh = shaykh). They form com¬ 
panies and participate in family feasts or solemn 
ceremonies. In Fas “their very diversified reper¬ 
toire included Andalusian songs, poems in colloquial 
language and even Algerian songs” (R. Le Tcurneau, 
Fes avanl le protectorat, Casablanca 1949, 561). The 
ghennayat, of inferior rank, sometimes even com¬ 
posed small poems for family feasts (E. Aubin, Le 
Maroc, Paris 1912, 345-51). 

We are, however, very far from the kayna of the 
classical period, who played a much larger role, 
even to such a degree that any history of Arabo- 
Islamic civilization cannot omit to recognize it. Not 
only, as S. Jargy (La musique arabe, coll. “Que 
sais-je?”, no. 1436, Paris 1971, 39-40) has remarked, 
was “there at the origin of every career of the great 
singers in Islam a qayna whose pupil he was”, but 
on the literary plane the Aryan also contributed to 
the development of the so-called “modernist” 
(muhdath) poetry, both by their own compositions, 
the value of which was by their very nature quite 
varied, and by their function as inspirers of the 
poets. At the zenith of 'Abbasid civilisation some of 
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them kept real literary salons where the participants, 
while listening to music and songs, vied in wit and 
improvisation. Countless are the poets who, inspired 
by kiyan, celebrated their seduction or complained 
ot their cruelty. In this respect almost all great 
names ot muhdath poetry should be cited, whatever 
may be the opinion of Ibn Kutayba who, in the 
introduction of the A dab al-katib, fulminates against 
the secretaries of the administration whose ideal it 
was to recite “trashy verses” in praise of a kayna 
(see G. Lecomte, in MManges Massignon, iii, 51). 
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'Abd al-Nur, al-Diawdri. coll. Ikra’’ no. 59, Cairo 
1947; A. M. al-Hawfl, al-Mar’afi ' 1 -shi‘r al-dfahili, 
Cairo 1954, 438-65; the histories of Arabian music 
mentioned in the Bibliography of the article 
china; H. G. Farmer, The sources of Arabian 
music, Leiden 1965; ‘Isa Saba, al-Mughanniyat fi 
T-adab al-’-A rabi, Beirut 1954; D. Boustany, Ibn 
ar-Rumi, Beirut 1967, 56-61 and bibliography; 
‘Abd al-Karlm al-'Allaf, Kiyan Baghdad fi T-‘asr 
al- c Abbdsi wa-'l < Uthmdni wa-’l-akhir, Baghdad 
1969 (not seen); J.-C. Vadet, L’esprit courtois en 
Orient, Paris 1968, 241-6; J. E. Bencheikh, Les 
voies d’une criation, 214-6 (doctoral thesis, Sorbonne 
1972, forthcoming); S. D. Goitein, Slaves and 
slave girls in the Cairo Geniza records, in Arabica, 
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In the Thousand and One Nights, hiydn are 
quoted in the 334th, 383rd, 436th and 896th 
nights. On the status of slaves, see ‘abd; on their 
position in society, B. Lewis, Race and color in 
Islam, New York-London 1971, and bibliography; 
see also ‘Alima. (Ch. Pellat) 

KAYNUKA', banO, one of the three main 
Jewish tribes of YaUirib. The name differs 
from the usual forms of Arabic proper names but 
has nothing Hebrew about it. Nothing certain is 
known regarding their immigration into Yathrib. 
They possessed no land there but lived by trading. 
That their known personal names are for the most 
part Arabic says as little regarding their origin as the 
occurrence of Biblical names among them; but there 
seem to be no valid reasons for doubting their 
Jewish origin. 

In Yathrib they lived in the south-west part of 
the town, near the Mufalla and close to the bridge 
over the Wadi Butban, where they occupied two of 
the strongholds (dfam) characteristic of Yathrib. They 
were goldsmiths, among other trades; Bukhari (Fard 
al-Khums. 1, Maghdzi, 12) incidentally mentions a 
goldsmith of the Kaynuka'. On their expulsion they 
left behind them arms and tools, which were divided 
among the Muslims after Muhammad had received 
(for the first time) his fifth share. The number of 
their fully equipped fighting men varies between 
400 and 750 in references to it. 

After the dominating power in the old Yathrib had 
passed from the Jews to the Banu Kayla, the Kay¬ 
nuka' were allied to the Khazradi [q.v.]. In Muham¬ 
mad’s settlement of the relations between believers 
and other sections of the community they are not 
mentioned, any more than are the Nadir [tf.v.] and 
the Rurayya [j.v.]. From this we may infer (with 
Watt, Muhammad at Medina, 226 f.) that the docu¬ 
ment in its present form belongs to the period after | 
the elimination of the Kuray?a (end of 5/April 627). 

After the battle of Badr (Ramadan 2/March 624) 
Muhammad’s relations with the Jews of Medina 
became troubled. The Jews as a body had adopted 
an unfriendly attitude to the Prophet. From the 


religious point of view they became inconvenient; 
and from the political angle, as a powerful foreign 
body within the newly converted town, they were a 
great danger. When Muhammad felt his position 
strengthened by the battle of Badr, he must soon 
have determined on expelling his enemies. The 
Kaynuka', as they lived in the city itself, were the 
first he wished to be rid of. Regarded in this light, 
his attack on the Kaynuka' (in all probability as 
early as Shawwal 2/April 624) is sufficiently explained. 
Special reasons for the attack given by Muslim 
writers have no more than anecdotal value. Some¬ 
times this reason is said to have been a jest that a 
Muslim made to a Jewish woman, sometimes the 
Kaynuka' are said to have behaved with particular 
arrogance. Sura III, 12 f. is said to refer to these 
incidents; according to WakidI (177) and Ibn Sa’d 
(ii/i, 19) Sura VIII, 58, does too. Sura III, 13, 
refers to the victory at Badr as an example and 
warning, and VIII, 58, speaks of vengeance against 
people from whom treachery is feared. 

After 14 days’ siege, the Kaynuka' surrendered 
without striking a blow; the men were bound and 
seemed to have feared the worst. The energetic in¬ 
tervention of ‘Abd Allah b. Ubayy [j.ti.], chief of the 
Khazradi and leader of the Munafikun, however, 
brought an improvement of their lot. They left 
first for the Jewish colonies in the Wadi ’ 1 -Kura, 
north of Medina, and from there to Adhri'at in 
Syria. 

The Banu Kaynuka' did not, however, emigrate 
to the last man. A few members of the tribe em¬ 
braced Islam, perhaps more from opportunism than 
from conviction, and these could remain at Medina. 
Ibn Hisham/Ibn Ishak gives a list of 30 Kaynuka' 
adversaries of the Prophet (351 f.). This may refer 
to the time before the expulsion, but five or six of 
the names in the list reappear in Wakidl’s report on 
Ibn Ubayy’s funeral (in 9/631) among those hypo¬ 
crites "from Banu Kaynuka' and others” who 
pressed forward to the bier (1058 f., Wellhausen, 
415). Another member of the Kaynuka', ‘Abd Allah 
(originally al-Husayn) ibn Salam [?.«.], “their habr 
and most learned man”, whose name concludes the 
list of Ibn Isbak, became a convinced Muslim, im¬ 
mediately after Muhammad’s arrival at Medina, as 
is commonly related; according to another version 
thought by Horovitz more credible, he was converted 
in 8 A.H., two years before Muhammad’s death 
(Ibn Hadjar, Isdba, ii, Calcutta 1893, 780-2). 
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1966, 176-80 (abbrev. German tr. by Wellhausen, 
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ashraf, i, ed. Hamidullah, Cairo 1959, 285, 308 f.; 
Tabari, i, 1359-64; DiyarbakrI, Td^rikh al-Khamis. 
Cairo 1283, 408 ff.; HalabI, Sira, Cairo 1384/1964, 
ii, 474-8; L. Caetani, Annali dell'Islam, i, 520-4; 
A. J. Wensinck, Mohammed en de Joden te Medina, 
Leiden 1908, 39, 146-51; R. Leszynsky, Die Juden 
in Arabien, Berlin 1910, 60-3; Frants Buhl, Das 
Leben Muhammeds, Leipzig 1930, 248!.; H. Z. 
Hirschberg, Yisra'el ba'-Arabh, Tel Aviv 1946, 
index; W. M. Watt, Muhammad at Medina, 
Oxford 1956, 181 f., 192-8, 208-10, 216 f., 219 f., 
226-8. (A. J. Wensinck-R. Paret) 

al-KAYRAWAN, a town in central Tunisia, 
156 km. from Tunis and 57 km. from Sousse. It is 
situated at an altitude of 60 m. and is the chief town 
of a governorate of 336,000 inhabitants which 
stretches over an area of 680,000 hectares. Its 
population of 34,000 inhabitants in 1956 had become 
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47,000 during the census of 3rd May 1966, and then 
56,000 in 1972. Temperatures vary considerably, 
ranging from a few degrees below zero in winter to 
40° C and over in summer. The sirocco blows there 
for an average of 21 days per annum. The rainfall 
varies from an average of 250 mm. or 300 mm. in the 
town and its surrounding area to 500 mm. and over 
in the regions west of the governorate. It changes 
considerably from one year to another, ranging from 
drought to catastrophic floods; the flood in 1969 was 
particularly devastating. Work is soon to begin on 
the damming of the Wadi Z6roud, which will store 
80,000,000 cubic metres of water, and also on that 
of the Wadi Merguellil, for which plans are even 
more advanced. This is bound to avoid these dan¬ 
gerous floods and it will increase the irrigable area, 
which at present extends to 14,000 hectares, but of 
which only 8,000 are actually cultivated. 

Al-Kayrawan is essentially involved with agri¬ 
cultural pursuits and the efforts of the last two 
decades have resulted in a considerable development 
of arboriculture. In 1972 there were 3,500,000 olive 
trees, and 3,800,000 almond trees were counted 
in the governorate; in third place came apricot 
trees. The areas sown with cereal crops vary much 
from year to year according to the promise of 
autumn rains. From 58,000 hectares in 1968 they 
rose to 200,000 in 1972; they were only 75,000 
hectares in 1956, but they had reached 225,000 in 
1959. The livestock in 1972 amounted to 260,000 
sheep, 14,000 cattle, 20,000 goats and 11,000 camels. 
The industrial sector is still embryonic, but has a 
group of about ten small enterprises (dyeing, spinning, 
woodwork, confectionery and food preservation) 
which emply about 1,000 people; it seems unlikely 
that these will be greatly expanded. 

By contrast, the artisan sector continues to occupy 
the first place in the town’s activities. Working with 
wood, copper and alfa, the production of jewellery, 
lanterns and sieves, as well as the traditional dyeing 
and weaving, brings employment to 1,200 craftsmen. 
But what makes al-Kayrawan’s reputation is the 
handproduced “long-wool” carpets. Recently the 
National Office of Craft Industry has been created, 
and it has been notable for allowing newly-qualified 
female workers into its workshops. It has modernised 
the designs to a certain extent without changing the 
family and essentially feminine character of the 
craftwork. In 1972 4,500 home-craftsmen ( saddaya ) 
were counted. The production of carpets rose from 
56,000 m s in 1962 to 130,000 m" in 1972, and it is 
likely to develop further. Yet all these enterprises 
do not succeed in assuring full employment, because 
of the high birthrate. A third of the active male 
population is underemployed or on short-time 
working. 

The actual town of al-Kayrawan is composed of 
the native quarter, with its narrow winding streets 
and souks, which roughly preserve the general 
appearance given to them in the 18th century. This 
native quarter is still surrounded by it crenellated 
ramparts, which are built of solid brick. They are 
flanked at intervals by round buttresses and measure 
a little over 3 km. In the east and the north-east 
the suburbs of Gueblia, Djeblia and Zlass. In the 
South, between Bab al-Djalladin (Skinners’ Gate), 
which since independence has been renamed Bab al- 
Shuhada 3 (Martyrs’ Gate) and which leads to the 
native quarter, and the Railway Station, the modern 
town is situated; here are found the administrative 
services, the banks, the hotels, etc. A working class 
district, Sidi Sahnun, has been built in the east and 


another, a group of 400 villas belonging to the more 
prosperous classes, is called al-Man^ura. 

One of the principal monuments of the town, 
apart from the Great Mosque, is the Djami' thalathat 
biban, the Mosque of the Three Doors, the facade 
of which is a beautiful example of Aghlabid archi¬ 
tecture. It was founded in 252/866 by the Andalusian 
Muhammad b. Khayrun al-Ma'afiri, but was altered 
in the gth/i5th century. There is also the Aghlabid 
cistern at the Tunis Gate; the Zawiya of Sidi c Abid 
al-Gharvani of the 8th/i4th century; the Zawiya of 
Sidi al-Sabib, which was first of all a simple and 
very old mausoleum covering the tomb of a Compan¬ 
ion of the Prophet, Abu Zam'a al-Balawi, and on the 
site of which the Muradid bey Hammuda erected 
the present building in the nth/i7th century; and 
the Zawiya of Sidi ‘Umar ‘Abada, built in the 19th 
century. 

i. Foundation 

All the Arab invasions, which culminated in the 
conquest of Byzacena, were initially careful to avoid 
the coastal route. The invaders penetrated into the 
country by the region of Kastiliya [j.u.j, from where 
they attempted to reach the centre and the north. 
Avoiding the shore on the east, which was dangerous 
for conquering forces who were not yet adequately 
experienced in seamanship, and the mountains on 
the west, which were well suited for ambushes and 
surprise attacks, they had no alternative but to use 
the corridor which ended naturally in the region of 
Kammuniya, that is, the corridor of al-Kayrawan. 
This town, which was first of all a military base, owed 
its origin to the strategy dictated by the relief of the 
country and from the fighting tactics of the invaders. 
Traditionally its foundation is attributed to ‘Ukba 
b. Nafi‘, but in fact it took place by easy stages and 
several military leaders contributed to it. 

The battle of Sufetula (27/647-8) had practically 
delivered Byzacena to ‘Abd Allah b. Sa'd b. Abl 
Sarb, the Byzantines being driven back behind their 
second line of fortification defending the Procon- 
sularium. It is neither impossible nor improbable 
that the conquerors pushed their raids on this 
occasion right into the region of al-Kayrawan, for 
they had to evacuate the country when they were 
charged a heavy tribute. Ibn Nadji (Ma'-alim, Tunis 
1320/1902, i, 30) points out that at al-Kayrawan 
there is a mosque dedicated to Ibn Abi Sarb which 
in some way commemorates his sea journey. 

Later, events begin to take shape when Mu'awiya 
b. Hudaydj led three campaigns in succession to 
Ifrlkiya, in 34/654-5, 41/661-2, and 45/665. Three 
times, in fact, he made use of the same route as his 
predecessor and ended in the region of Kammuniya 
or al-Kayrawan, where he set up his camp. In 34/ 
654-5 Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam declares that Ibn Hudaydj 
“seized several fortresses and took considerable 
booty. He set up a garrison camp (kayrawdn) near 
al-Karn” (Futuh, partially ed. and tr. by A. Gateau, 
Algiers 1948, 57). He reappears still established at 
Karn in 41/661-2 (Ibn ‘Idhari, Baydn, ed. Colin and 
I. 4 vi-Provencal, Leiden 1948, i, 15). Finally, in 45/ 
665 he reappears yet again at Karn (al-Malikl, 
Riydd, ed. H. Mu 3 nis, Cairo 1951, i, 17-18; Ibn 
‘Idhari, Baydn, i, 16; Ibn Nadji, Ma l alim, i, 39-40). 
In this connection al-Maliki notes: “Ibn Hudaydj 
had laid the foundations of a town at al-Karn (ikhiaffa 
madinatan Hnd al-Karn) before ‘Ukba had founded 
(fa’sls) al-Kayrawan and he settled there during the 
period that he spent in Ifrlkiya”. Ibn Nadji states 
for his part that “on his return to Kammuniya, Ibn 
Hudaydj built dwellings in the region of al-Kar n 
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to which he gave the name of Kayrawan, when the 
site of [the actual] Kayrawan was not yet either in¬ 
habited or urbanised (ghayr maskitn wa-ld ma‘mur; 
Ma c dlim, i, 41). The site named al-Karn (“hill, 
peak”) by Ibn Hudaydj owes its name to its relief. 
It probably refers to the hill 171 m. high which is 
called today Batn al- Karn and which is situated in 
a tourist region 12 km. north-west of the actual 
town of al-Kayrawan on the road to Dialula (M. 
Solignac, Recherches sur les installations hydrauliques, 
in AIEO x, (1952), 12, n. 10). 

The primary reason for the foundation of al- 
Kayrawan was its elevated position, which gave it 
protection from surprise attacks and floods. The 
Kayrawan founded by Ibn Hudaydj did not maintain 
its role as capital of Ifrikiya but it was never de¬ 
stroyed again; however, when it ceased to be the 
capital it no longer bore the name of al-Karn. In 
124/742 the Kharidii £ Ukasha was beaten there by 
Hanzala b. Safwan, governor of Ifrikiya. Al-Karn is 
mentioned again at the end of the 2nd/beginning of 
the 8th century (Abu ’l- £ Arab, Tabakat, ed. Ben 
Cheneb, Paris 1915, 67; al-Malikl, Riyad, i, 18). 
Afterwards all trace of it disappears. Neither al- 
Bakrl nor al-ldrisl cite it, and for Yakut ( Buldan, 
Beirut 1957, iv, 333) al-Karn was no more than a 
mountain in Ifrikiya. 

In 50/670 the founder of the Umayyad dynasty, 
Mu'awiya, while keeping Ibn Hudaydj as the 
governor of Egypt, took Ifrikiya from him and en¬ 
trusted it to £ Ukba b. Nafi £ . On rejoining his post 
he “was not very satisfied with Kayrawan which 
was built before his time by Mu'awiya b. Hudaydj” 
(Ibn £ Abd al-Hakam, Futuh, 65). The sources, 
(Ibn £ Abd al-Hakam, Futuh, 64-6; al-Malikl, Riyad, 
i, 6-7, 19; Ibn £ Idhari, Baydn, i, 19-20; Ibn NasJil, 
Ma c dlim, i, 7-9), however, tell us forcefully the 
details (verging on the miraculous) of how £ Ukba b. 
Nafi £ , followed by his most illustrious companions, 
including a large number of the Sahdba, was left to 
search for a new site. His choice fell on part of a 
plain which was then covered with vegetation, the 
haunt of reptiles and wild beasts. There the new 
Kayrawan was founded. 'Ukba immediately donated 
two institutions indispensable for its spiritual and 
temporal progress, sc. a mosque and a government 
house (ddr al-imara), built opposite each other. He 
spent the five years of his first governorship watching 
over this building without undertaking any other 
expedition. 

Abu ’ 1 -Muhadjir Dinar who succeeded him “greatly 
disliked the idea of settling where £ Ukba b. Nafi £ had 
built” (Ibn £ Abd al-Hakam, Futuh, 68/69). We are 
told (Ibn £ IdharI, Baydn, i, 22; Ibn Nadjl, Macdlim, 
i, 42-3) that he set fire to the foundations of his 
predecessor and moved the capital two miles further 
along the road to Tunis, to a region inhabited by the 
Berbers. The new capital, of which the remains have 
recently been located, received the name Takirwan 
(Ibn Nadjl, Macdlim, i, 43). The choice of this 
Berber-sounding name as well as the town’s position 
were all part of a government programme begun by 
Abu’ l-Muhadjlr to encourage a policy of rapproche¬ 
ment with the indigenous leaders. This policy did not 
please the caliphate. £ Ukba took the road to Ifrikiya 
again in 62/682, and his first action was to move the 
capital back to the site which he had already pre¬ 
viously chosen. Thereafter, al-Kayrawan did not 
change its location any more. 

Everything proves that this place had formerly 
been occupied by a Roman or Byzantine town which, 
like many others in the period of the ,Y uslim con¬ 


quest, had fallen into ruins. The first buildings 
erected by the Arabs certainly profited from the 
re-use of building materials which had been found 
abandoned on site. These various materials of greater 
or lesser importance can still be seen, not only in the 
monuments but also in modest dwellings. During 
recent restoration work (1969-72), much more has 
been discovered, including some items in the foun¬ 
dations of the Great Mosque. Not far from al- 
Kayrawan in the north is a place called al-Asnam 
(al-TIdjani, Rihla, Tunis 1958, 118; Ibn 'Idharl, 
Baydn, i, 58-9) which undoubtedly owes its name 
(“the Idols”) to the great number of statues which 
the conquerors encountered. Furthermore, al-Bakrl 
( Masdlik, ed. de Slane, Paris 1965 22/52-3) declares 
that the Place of the Mint (Suk al-Darb) was occupied 
by a church in antiquity. The sources elsewhere 
plainly affirm that al-Kayrawan was raised on the 
ruins of an ancient town named Kuniya or Kamuniya 
(Ibn £ Abd al-Hakam, Futuh, 58, 74; al-Malikl, 
Riydi , i, 12, 18, 19, 21; al-Bakri, Masdlik, 75; 
Yakut, Buldan, iv, 399, 415, Ibn Nadjl, Macdlim, i, 
39-41). There is no reason at all to doubt their 
suggestions, which are amply borne out by other 
archaeological evidence. 

There remains the question of the choice of the 
site. No-one suggests that this choice was unfortunate, 
but why should this unfavourable part of the steppe 
have been chosen for the economic development of 
a great capital ? Ibn Khaldun sets the tone of the 
debate when he says he believes that the Arabs are 
poor town planners. To support his opinion he cites 
the examples of Basra, Kufa and of al-Kayrawan as 
badly chosen sites ( Mukaddima, 647). Modern 
authors share this view (J. Despois, Iiairouan. 
Origins et evolution d’une ancienne capitaU musul- 
mane, in AnnaUs de Gtog., xxxix (1930), 161; P. 
Sebag, Kairouan, Zurich 1963, 16). In fact, the site 
of al-Kayrawan was not so badly chosen as one 
might think. It should be remembered that an ancient 
town had prospered there because, when the town 
was founded the site was not as steppe-like as it 
subsequently became. Although there was no sudden 
change of climate, settlers accomplished a con¬ 
siderable transformation. Ibn £ IdharI (Baydn, i, 20) 
states that £ Ukba, to build the city, gave the order 
to deforest the area (an yakta’-u al-shadiar). In the 
4th/ioth century al-Bakrl reveals elsewhere (Masdlik, 
26/61) that the forest of olive-trees at al-Kayrawan 
was sufficient by itself to furnish the town with all 
the wood it needed without suffering the least 
damage. The soil was certainly rich, thanks to the 
“fertilising silt” of the Merguellil and the Z6roud 
wadis, according to J. Despois (loc. cit.). 

All therefore that really needed to be done was 
to solve the problem of a water supply, which had 
been solved once by the Romans and was later 
solved again by the Arabs. A few miles south of the 
site chosen for the foundation of al-Kayrawan they 
found a hydraulic construction system which they 
named Kasr al-Ma’ (“the Water Castle”). This 
system was fed from an aqueduct which gathered the 
waters of the Mams, 33 km. to the west, and today 
called Hanshir Dwlmls (M. Solignac, op. cit., 19-21, 
126-61). £ Ukba stopped there (Ibn £ Abd al-Hakam, 
Futuh, 68/69, on his return to Damascus in 55/675. 
and afterwards the place became an assembly point 
for caravans heading for the east (Abu ’l- £ Arab, 
7 'abakdt, 25; al-Malikl, Riyad, i, 30, 69-70; Ibn 
NSdjl, Macdlim, i, 52, 147; Ibn £ IdjiarI, Baydn, i, 32, 
44 , 259). The Arabs lifted the region out of its 
ruined state and gave it back prosperity by pursuing 
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and extending the irrigation policy of their pre¬ 
decessors. The wells and cisterns with which (almost 
without exception) all the mosques and houses were 
provided (Ibn Nadjl, Ma’-dlim, i, 13, 25; al-Bakri, 
Masdlik, 23/53), made an appreciable contribution 
to the great works for which the Aghlabids are justly 
famed. Hence until the middle of the 5th/nth 
century, all the geographers boast of the fertility 
of that region. In all, the area chosen for the foun¬ 
dation of al-Kayrawan, apart from the strategic j 
advantages it offered, was amenable to development 
and to the provision of an economic infrastructure 
necessary for the development of a large town. Only 
human error made this region into a steppe. 

ii. History 

Scarcely was al-Kayrawan founded when it had to 
be evacuated. The disaster of Tahuda to the south of 
Biskra cost the life of its chief founder 'Ukba b. 
Nafi', and all his companions were killed to the last 
man. This marked the beginning of the exodus 
towards the east. The conqueror was the Berber 
Kusayla [q.v.], and he took up residence in the 
town, which had not been abandoned by all its I 
Arab-Muslim population, and made it the capital of 
his short-lived kingdom (64-9/684-9). Zuhayr b. 
Kays al-Balawi, and especially Hassan b. al-Nu'man ] 
came back later to recover it. 

Four decades of peace then passed before the 
capital of the Maghrib was seriously threatened by 
the Berbers. In 124/742 it was about to be submerged 
by waves of Kharidjis, but it was saved in extremis 
by the two unexpected victories of al-Karn and al- 
Asnam. Fortune failed it in 140/757-8 when the 
Warfadjuma Kharidjis, of SufrI tendencies, seized it 
with the complicity of certain of its inhabitants, and 
for more than a year held it under their domination. 
They massacred in particular the Kurashi elements 
of the population, who were the Arab aristocracy. It 
was liberated in Safar of the following year (June- 
July 758) by the Ibadi Abu 3 1 -Khattab working from 
Tripoli. He left there as governor 'Abd al-Raljman 
b. Rustam, the future founder of the kingdom of 
Tahart. But this was not for long; in Djumada I 
144/August 761, Muhammad b. al-Ash'ath came to 
bring it back into the bosom of the east, and he 
proceeded to fortify it under directions from the 
caliph al-Man$ur. For the first time he provided it 
with a surrounding wall, which was begun in Dhu- 
1 -Ka'da 144/February 762 and finished in Radjab 
146/September-October 763. 

But these measures, which were imposed after the 
events just reviewed, did not save al-Kayrawan 
from trouble. In 154/771 it was besieged by a coalition 
of SufrI and Ibadi Berbers. Its inhabitants were 
reduced to eating “their beasts of burden, their dogs 
and their cats” (Ibn 'Idhari, Baydn, i, 76). Resistance 
was in vain; the town was stormed after its gates 
had been set on fire and a breach made in its walls. 
This was the last ordeal to which the Kharidjis 
subjected it. Yazld b. Hatim al-Muhallabl (155-71 / 
772-88) was despatched from the east with impressive 
resources, and came to take it in hand again and to 
put an end to the convulsions of Kharidjism in Ifrlkiya. 

But there arose another danger, that of the d[und. 
Al-Kayrawan became the gambling-stake of the 
rebel military leaders. In 194/810 Ibrahim I (184-96/ 
800-12), in order to punish it for having treated with 
the army rebels, had the ramparts taken down and 
removed its gates. But it was guilty of the same 
offence again. In the meantime the gates had been 
put back, and in 209/824 the inhabitants opened them 


to Mansur al-Tunbudhl. This time their punishment 
was a draconian one and Ziyadat Allah I (201-23/ 
817-38) “razed the walls of the town until he had 
made them level with the ground”, (Ibn 'Idhari, 
Baydn, i, 100). His successors were able to reign quite 
peaceably until the Shl'I propaganda extended to 
Ifrlkiya. The citadel of Sunnism did not support its 
sovereigns when they were in danger, but adopted 
towards them a passive or even hostile attitude. The 
last of the Aghlabids left his capital secretly at night, 
and the commander of his armies had to follow him 
under a hail of stones. 

The reign of the Fatimids accentuated the differ¬ 
ences between the city of Sidi 'Ukba and the power 
henceforth to be indisputably exercised by heretics. 
On 20th Sha'ban 299/nth April 912, the storm 
broke. A rabble set the over-arrogant Kutama 
against the exasperated tradesmen, and several 
hundred prisoners were taken (Ibn 'Idhari, Baydn, i, 
166; Ibn al-Athlr, Kamil, Beirut ed. 1966, viii, 53). 
j 'Ubayd Allah was able to calm men’s minds, but 
it did not prevent the people of al-Kayrawan from 
supporting the insurrection of the KharidjI Abu 
Yazld al-Nukkari (332-6/943-7). They were deceived 
by him, and finally abandoned him, but it did not 
exempt them from punishment. Al-Mansur, once the 
rebel had been defeated and killed, seized a group 
of them and had them tortured and executed. 

The reign of the Zirids before the rejection of the 
Shl'I heresy, was no more readily accepted. The very 
arrival of al-Mu'izz (407-54/1016-62), when he 
carried out his first official visit to al-Kayrawan, 
was greeted by an attempt on his life and by a 
dreadful uprising (15 Muharram 407/24U1 June 1016). 
The people of al-Kayrawan massacred indiscrimi¬ 
nately all whom they suspected of being Shl'I. The 
bodies of the victims were burned and buildings set 
on fire at will. The disturbances spread as far as al- 
Man$uriyya, which in turn was sacked and pillaged. 
Despite the efforts of the authorities to restore 
calm, a fresh riot broke out several months later on 
the occasion of the ceremonies of 'Id al-Fitr (1 
Shawwal 407/3 March 1017) presided over by al- 
Mu'izz. Again blood flowed freely, and this time the 
reaction of the authorities was brutal. Al-Kayrawan 
was delivered into the hands of the troops of al- 
Mansuriyya. Not a single shop escaped being pillaged 
and they set fire to the main business thoroughfares 
[kibar al-aswak). This was but the prelude to greater 
woes. The Banu Hilal, although they did not devas¬ 
tate every town of Ifrlkiya, nevertheless made a 
complete ruin of what remained of the grandeur of 
al-Kayrawan. The town was besieged from 446/1054 
onwards and it was abandoned to them by al- 
Mu'izz, who retreated to al-Mahdiyya in 449/1057. 

After that it is little heard of. Unlike Kabls, 
Kafsa, Tuzir, al-Mahdiyya, Susa or Safakis, al- 
Kayrawan caused no concern to the Hafsids. No 
local dynasty seized power there under their reign. 
The nomad Arabs of the region, meanwhile, played 
a certain role on the political stage. They attempted, 
a little late, to oppose 'Abd al-Mu’min b. 'All, the 
founder of the Almohad dynasty and already master 
of the whole of Ifrikiya. They were hewn to pieces, 
and their leader the Riyabid Mubriz b. Ziyad was 
defeated (556/1161, Ibn Khaldun, '■Ibar, vi, 494). In 
582/1186-7 the Almohad al-Manjur, who had come 
from Morocco to suppress the danger of the Banu 
Ghaniva. moved from Tunis towards al-Kayrawan 
where he set up camp before taking the offensive 
in the direction of al-HSmma, thus making good the 
first losses sustained by his army (Ibn Khaldun. 
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’Ibar, vi, 510). Some years later Yahya b. Ghaniva 
seized the town, and with it, all IfrUjiya. His success 
was as resounding as it was short-lived. Al-Kayrawan 
quickly returned to Almohad and then Hafsid 
administration. In 669/1270 the landing of Louis IX 
at Carthage threw the whole country into a state of 
turmoil. The holy city founded by SIdl 'Ukba 
vibrated with enthusiasm for dfihad; ai-Mustansir, 
thinking that Tunis was under too great a threat, 
even intended to move his government there (Ibn 
Khaldun, ’■Ibar, vi, 670). But the epidemic which put 
an end to the conflict robbed him of this honour. 
Several years later it again had the opportunity of 
playing a definite political role by favouring the 
accession of “the impostor”, Ibn Abl 'Umara (681- 
3/1283-4), to the throne. In bestowing on him the 
bay’a it assured him, we are told (Ibn Khaldun. 
’Ibar, vi, 691), of the support of Safaris of Susa and 
of al-Mahdiyya. 

Its name again comes into prominence in the 
course of the struggle of the Sultan Abu Yahya 
Abu Baler against Abu Darba (718-24/1318-24). But 
the most important event occurred in Mubarram 
749/April 1348. Abu ’ 1 -Hasan al-Marini, who had 
just occupied Ifrikiya, was beaten by the nomadic 
Arabs near al-Kayrawan, where he was later hemmed 
in (Ibn Khaldun, ’Ibar, vi, 564, 814-6, 819). He was 
in fact able to get free and reach Tunis again, but 
this defeat was a sure mark of his decline and gave 
rise to the evacuation of the country. 

After this al-Kayrawan did not achieve notice 
until the end of the reign of the Hafsids, which closed 
in the shadow of discredit. So it was without difficulty 
that Khayr al-DIn Barbarossa, already the master of 
Algiers, stormed Tunis (18th August 1534), proclaim¬ 
ed the downfall of the dynasty and among other 
things placed a garrison at al-Kayrawan. The 
following year (14th July 1535), Charles V reinstated 
Mawlay al-Hasan on his throne under a special 
Spanish protectorate, but the whole of the south of 
the country escaped him. At that time al-Kayrawan 
became the capital of an independent principality 
governed by a marabout, SIdl 'Arafa, of the tribe 
of the Shabbivva. In 1542 Mawlay al-IJasan tried 
to recover it but he was forsaken by his troops. So 
the Shabbiyya remained in power until the inter¬ 
vention of the raHs Dragut who, working outwards 
from Tripoli, came, routed them and occupied the 
town (3rd January 1558), leaving IJaydar Pasha 
there as governor. In 1574 the latter joined his 
forces with those at Tripoli to support Sinan Pasha, 
who came at the head of an imposing fleet to end 
once and for all the Hafsid dynasty and Spanish 
domination (Ibn Abl piyaf, Ithaf, Tunis 1963, ii, 18- 
21, places these events in 981/1573). Tunisia was then 
organised as a Turkish pashalik with Haydar Pasha, 
the former governor of al-Kayrawan, at its head 
(Ibn Abl Diyaf, Ithaf, ii, 27). 

The reign of the Muradids accentuated the decline 
of al-Kayrawan. Hammuda Pasha showed some in¬ 
terest in the town, for in 1631 he came to rout the 
Awlad Sa'Id from the region and he set up a garrison 
of spahis (udfak) in the place. But soon there was 
civil war between 'All Bey and his brother Muham¬ 
mad. Al-Kayrawan took the side of the latter, and 
after the settlement of 1678, which divided the 
country between the two pretenders, it became the 
seat of its own government (Ibn Abl piyaf, Ithaf, ii, 
55). Later it turned hostile towards Murad Bey Abu 
Bala (1699-1702), hence he besieged it and imposed 
a severe collective fine upon it. Then it was delivered 
up to the pillaging of Khalil, bey of Tripoli, in return 


for his alliance against Algiers. The following year, 
in 1701, the order was given to the inhabitants to 
proceed with the destruction of their own town 
except for the mosques and the zawiyas, which were 
the only buildings spared (Ibn Abi Diyaf, Ithaf, ii, 
76). The tyrant was however assassinated, which 
allowed his successor, Ibrahim al-Sharif, to repair 
the damage, and the inhabitants of al-Kayrawan 
were authorised in 1703 to resettle their town and 
to rebuild its ruins (Ibn Abi piyaf, Ithaf, ii, 81). 

Later, the inhabitants benefitted from the benev¬ 
olence of the founder of the Husaynid dynasty, 
Husayn b. 'All (1705-35), who paid particular 
attention to the restoration of the mosques; they 
were faithful to him to the very end. It was in al- 
Kayrawan that he found refuge, and was then 
besieged for five years by his nephew 'All Pasha. In 
the end he was captured and beheaded (13th May 
1740). At the same time forty of the notables of al- 
Kayrawan were hanged and the wall surrounding 
the town was dismantled (Ibn Abi Diyaf, Ithaf, ii, 
112-8). Afterwards Muhammad al-Rashid (1756-9), 
son of Husayn b. 'Ali, arrived and seized for himself 
the benefits of power, and received recognition by 
the children of the founder of the dynasty. Its city 
wall was rebuilt, tax exemptions were granted to it, 
and the life-style of its inhabitants was visibly 
improved. 

The reign of Husayn II was, however, less favour¬ 
able. During this period a heavy fine was imposed 
on the town which completely ruined its inhabitants; 
they were reduced to selling their goods and chattels 
to be free from it. Also in 1864 it was one of the 
most active hotbeds of the uprising led by 'Ali b. 
Ghadhahum. It was within its bounds that the 
Zlas of the region, led by al-Subu'i b. Muhammad 
al-Subu'i, held a conference with the Banu Zid, the 
Hamama, and the Frashish. But it was a conference 
from which no concrete action emerged. Later, in 
1881, just when the French protectorate of Tunisia 
was being established, al-Kayrawan again achieved 
honourable status; it became one of the most active 
centres for the call to resistance. From the 15th to 
the 20th June 1881 a conference in the Great Mosque 
brought together the representatives of the various 
tribes and made a decision to intervene at the side 
of the Pasha of Tripoli. When this intervention 
produced no result, and any isolated army action 
was thought worthless, the town was finally occupied 
without resistance on 26th October 1881. Only the 
Zlas continued limited operations for some time. 

iii. Historical geography 

According to the vows of its founder, al-Kayrawan 
was supposed to “perpetuate the glory of Islam to 
the end of time” (Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, i, 19; Abu 
’I-'Arab, Tabakat, 8). To a certain extent it has 
fulfilled this mission. It is still a holy and venerated 
town, but over the centuries It has lost its role of 
a great metropolis. As described above, it has known 
both the peak of splendour and the depths of disaster. 

‘Ukba had begun his work by marking out the 
site for the Great Mosque and the Government 
House (dar al-imara ). The space around and within 
a perimeter of 13,600 cubits, about 7.5 km. (Ibn 
'Idhari, Bayan, i, 21), must have been apportioned 
out by tribes as it was in Ba?ra and Kufa which 
were founded in similar conditions. But there is no 
precise information on this matter, only a few 
indications. We learn, for example (al-Bakri, Masdlik, 
23), that the Fihr, the Kurashi clan of the founder 
of the town, had settled to the north of the Great 
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Mosque at the time of Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
(105-25/724-43). Again, in the 3rd/9th century, the 
districts had preserved distinct ethnic or denomi¬ 
national characteristics. This is indicated by Harat 
Yabsub (‘Iyad, Madarik, partial edition by M. Talbi 
under the title Biographies Aghlabides . .., Tunis 
1968, 71), Rahbat al-Kurashiyyin (‘Iyad, Madarik, 
369), Darb al-Firshash (‘Iyad, Madarik, 359), and a 
Suk al-Yahud (‘Iyad, Madarik, 359). 

From the outset, al-Kayrawan was built in stone, 
thanks to the re-used building materials which were 
found on the site. Its perimeter indicates that it was 
planned as a large city designed to group together 
all the Arabs of Ifrikiya, primarily the warriors who 
would often then be followed by their families. Its 
initial population could hardly have fallen below 
50,000. 

Like Basra and Kufa, originally it had no defensive 
wall and it remained an open city for nearly a cen¬ 
tury. The vicissitudes of history forced it, as we 
have seen, to be enclosed, from 144/762 onwards 
behind ramparts ten cubits thick (al-Bakri, Masalik, 
24). The reign of Yazid b. yatim al-Muhallabl 
(155-71/722-88) was particularly beneficial to it. 
It was he who organised the town souks and specified 
the type of activity within them. (Ibn ‘Idhari. 
Bayan, i, 78). He was a person of some prestige and 
attracted to himself poets and men of science. Al- 
Kayrawan was itself in process of becoming one of 
the most important centres of Muslim civilisation. 

The town reached its zenith in the 3rd/9th cen¬ 
tury when it became the capital of an independent 
kingdom. A fortified chief residence for the prince, 
al-‘Abbasiyya [<7.1;. ] was built nearby (184/800). 
Another, more luxurious and spacious, Rakkada, 
followed (263/877). The city had become too im¬ 
portant, and began to disturb the authorities. It no 
longer needed to be defended, but it was necessary 
to take precautions against it, so it was deprived of 
its ramparts in the circumstances already described. 

What were its dimensions then ? Al-Bakri (Masalik, 
25-6) tells us that the main street ( al-Simdt ), which 
ran along the east side of the Great Mosque, measured, 
from the Abu T-Rabl‘ in the south to the Tunis Gate 
in the north, two and a third miles, that is (allowing 
1,600 m. to the mile in al-Bakri) a little less than 
4 km. It can be assumed that the town had the same 
dimension in the opposite direction. Such an area 
assumes a population of several hundred thousand 
people. This estimation is confirmed by other evi¬ 
dence. Again according to al-Bakri, the town num¬ 
bered 48 hammams, and a count was taken once on 
the occasion of the feast of al- ( Ashura 5 of 950 oxen 
slaughtered for the needs of the inhabitants, which 
represents a minimum of 200 tons of meat. Even if 
this is an exaggeration, it indicates a not incon¬ 
siderable size. Al-Ya‘hubi, who wrote in the second 
half of the 3rd/9th century, says for his part, that 
one rubbed shoulders with all kinds of people: 
Arabs from Kuraysh, from Mudar, from Rabi'a, 
from Kafitan and from other tribes too; Persians 
from Khurasan: finally, Berbers from Rum (Latins) 
and still others (Les Bays, tr. G. Wiet, Cairo 1937, 
210). Alongside the Muslim majority there were also 
to be found Jews and Christians. Al-Fadl b. Rawb 
(177-8/793-4) had authorised the building of a church 
there (Pseudo-Ibn al-Raklk, Ta’rikh . . . ., ed. M. al- 
KaSbi, Tunis 1968, 185). In the middle of the 3rd/ 
9th century, the church in al-Kayrawan had several 
heads (‘Iyad, Madarik, 132), and epigraphy shows us 
that until the 5th/nth century, Christians there had 
kept the use of Latin in their funerary inscriptions. 


Because of all these people, the water system 
organised from the reign of Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
(105-25/724-43) onwards was no longer sufficient 
(al-Bakri, Masalik, 26). The population had certainly 
continued to grow under the Aghlabids, which 
explains the construction of new water reservoirs to 
meet the growing needs. The immense cistern built 
at the Tunis Gate by Abu Ibrahim Ahmad (242-9/ 
856-63), the remains of which may still be admired, 
was the most grandiose construction among the 
fourteen similar works. 

The Great Mosque, the oldest and most prestigious 
religious building of the Muslim West, also followed 
the pattern of expansion and assumed a new aspect. 
It was in the 3rd/9th century that it took on its 
present form and proportions, except for a few 
details. It was l.Iassan b. al-Nu‘man [q.v.} who had 
renovated it. Afterwards it was enlarged towards the 
north and probably provided with the present 
minaret in the reign of Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik. 
Yazid b. Hatim reconstructed it in 157/774. In the 
end, Ziyadat Allah I had it completely demolished, 
but probably kept the minaret and had it recon¬ 
structed (221/836), having regard for the outline, 
drawn up by ‘Ukba b. Nafi‘, of the wall of the 
kibla, even though it was badly orientated, having a 
deviation of 31° towards the south. Abu Ibrahim 
Ahmad enlarged it and embellished it again (248/ 
862-3). From this moment onwards, the work of its 
restoration and decoration changed nothing of its 
general appearance. The Zirid al Mu‘izz b. Badis 
(407-74/1016-62) endowed it with the present 
maksura replacing that of the Aghlabids and making 
it into a library. Other restoration and decoration 
were carried out under the Hafsids and in the 17th, 
18th and 19th centuries. The last restoration dates 
from 1970-2. 

The development of the town favoured its intel¬ 
lectual advance. In the 3rd/9th century al-Kayrawan 
became one of the principal cultural centres of 
Islam. “Malik (d. 179/795) considered it, together 
with Kufa and al-Madina as one of the three great 
capitals of the Muslim sciences” (Ibn Nadji, Ma’-alim, 
ii, 38). Well before al-Tabari, Yahya b. Sallam al- 
Basri (124-200/741-815) was writing there and 
taught his Tafsir which has been partially preserved 
(two mss. at Tunis BN 7447, and collection of H. H. 
Abdul-Wahab); this was the first great monument 
of Muslim exegesis. Asad b. al-Furat ( ca . 142-213/ 
759-828), after following the lectures of Malik, of 
the fianafi Muhammad b. al-Hasan and a host of 
other oriental masters, entrusted to his Asadiyya a 
personal synthesis of the different teachings he had 
received and made many disciples who continued his 
tradition. His attempt would have led to a specifically 
al-Kayrawan school of fikh if only his prestige had 
not been eclipsed by that of Sahnun (ca. 160-240/ 
777-854), who was undoubtedly the grand master 
of the epoch. His monumental Mudawwana, which 
conveys to us the teaching of Malik according to the 
version of Ibn al-Kasim, became the breviary of the 
men of al-Kayrawan. Students from all quarters 
flocked to his lectures, including some from Muslim 
Spain, where no less than 57 students were authorised 
to spread his teaching. Philological activity has left 
us no great work, but it was sufficiently important 
for Abu Bakr al-Zubayri to devote a special chapter 
to it in his J'abakdt al-nafiwiyyin wa'l-lughaiviyyin 
(Cairo 1954, 254-72). Medicine was well represented 
by Ziyad b. Khalfun, Isbak b. ‘Imran and Isljak b. 
Sulayman (al-Bakri, Masalik, 24; Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, 
c Uytin al anba 1 , ed. and tr. A. Noureddine and H. 
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Jahier, Algiers 1958, 2-9). Their works, translated 
into Latin by Constantine the African in the 5th/ 
nth century, were taught in Salerno. 

The reign of the Shi c I Fatimids was certainly not 
favourable to this citadel of Sunnism. The triumphant 
Kutama claimed the right of sacking this opulent city 
as a reward for their effort. In actual fact, it suffered 
little. Despite the construction of a rival city, Sabra 
al-Man$uriyya (336/947-8) near it, towards which 
commercial activity tended to shift, it maintained 
its prosperity and was able to triumph over certain 
natural disasters: an earthquake (299/911-2); a fire 
in the souks (13th Dh u ’ 1 -Hidjdja 3o6/i7th May 919); 
a flood (308/920-1); famine and an epidemic (317/929). 
The positive statements of two contemporaries, Ibn 
Hawkal (Surat al-ard, Beirut n.d., 94) and al- 
MukaddasI (Ahsan al-takasim, ed; and partial tr. 
Ch. Pellat, Algiers 1950, 14-7), agree that the reli¬ 
ability of the water supply was actually better 
assured. The Fatimid al-Mu'izz had actually had 
“a system of canals constructed which came down 
from the mountain and filled the reservoirs after 
crossing his palace at Sabra” (ibid., 15). The town 
was at that time crossed by 15 main thoroughfares 
(darb ), the names of which have been partly preserved 
(ibid., 17) and its area had grown even larger, "a 
boundary of a little less than three miles”, according 
to al-Mukaddasi (ibid., 15) (on the basis of 1900 m. 
to the mile in al-Mukaddasi, about 5.5 km.). It is 
evident that its population had considerably in¬ 
creased, and this was the peak of its expansion. 

From that point onwards, an era of stagnation 
began for al-Kayrawan as for the rest of Ifrikiya, 
which was followed by inexorable decline. There 
were several bursts of revival which just enabled it 
to keep a foot on the ladder of a country definitely 
in decline, but they could not retrieve for it its 
former glory. The transfer of the caliphate to Cairo 
(361/972) came as a severe blow to Ifrikiya. The 
reserves of precious metal followed the Fatimids to 
Egypt and al-Kayrawan lost for ever its role as a 
capital. The first ZIrids hardly ever lived there, but 
exhausted themselves with the interminable battles 
in the central and more distant Maghrib. Although 
it was prosperous at the beginning of their reign, it 
was brought under severe pressure to satisfy the 
demands of the master of Egypt. The vice-regent 
'Abd Allah al-Katib extracted no less than 400,000 
dinars in 366/976-7 from 600 of the leading citizens; 
some of them had to pay as much as 10,000 dinars 
each (Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, i, 230); this brought ruin 
for many. 

Some decades later in 395/1004-5 the town ex¬ 
perienced famine and a dreadful epidemic, con¬ 
cerning which Ibn 'Idhari (Bayan, i, 256-7), following 
Ibn al-Rakik, has preserved an interesting description. 
Each day they buried their dead by hundreds in 
common graves; the dwellings were empty and the 
services, the ovens, iiammams etc. were paralysed. 
The city was depopulated and a helter-skelter flight 
of refugees sought shelter far away, even as far as 
Sicily. Some years later, in 405/1014-5, the mer¬ 
chants were again forced to transfer their trade to 
Sabra. The Sanhadja were also involved. Everything 
seemed to have conspired to stifle the Sunni capital 
which, struck by so many misfortunes, saw its 
prosperity fade and its population dwindle. The 
perimeter of the city-wall, linked by a corridor to 
Sabra (which al-Mu'izz built in great haste when he 
was hard-pressed in 444/1052-3) did not exceed 
22,000 cubits or ca. 10.5 km. (al-Bakrl, Masalik, 25). 
Thus the city had returned almost to the proportions 


of the earliest nucleus as delineated by ‘Ukba b. 
Nafi c . 

If the information gathered from our sources is 
correct, as seems probable, it must be accepted that 
it was reduced to a third of the area reached at its 
zenith. This means that on the brink of all the 
misfortunes which awaited, it was already no more 
than a shadow of itself. The culture there had, 
however, always maintained a certain lustre. The 
MalikI fakihs Ibn Abl Zayd al-Kayrawan! (d. 386/ 
996) and al-Kabisi (d. 403/1012) the Ash'arl al- 
KalanisI (d. 359 or 361/969-71), the physician Ibn 
al-Djazzar (d. ca. 395/1004), the historian Ibn al- 
Rakik (d. after 418/1028), the astrologer Ibn Abi 
al-Ridjal (d. ca. 426/1034-5), whose K. al-Bari’- fi 
ahkam al-nudxiim was translated into Castilian, 
Latin, Hebrew and ancient Portuguese, the poets 
Ibn al-Rashik (d. 456/1064) and Ibn Sharaf (d. 460/ 
1067), and still others, had brilliantly continued the 
traditions of their predecessors. But they were the 
last glowing torches of a town whose socio-economic 
infrastructure had crumbled and against which the 
sword was drawn. The final blow was struck by the 
Banu Hilal, who, on 1st Ramadan 449/ist Novem¬ 
ber 1057, two days after al-Mu c izz had left Sabra to 
take refuge in al-Mahdiyya, set about pillaging it 
and devastating it. Ibn Rashik in a moving elegy 
(Diwan, Beirut n.d., 204-12) uttered the funeral 
eulogy for the battered city. 

The middle of the 5th/nth century was the chief 
turning point in the history not only of al-Kayrawan 
but of all Ifrikiya. It was the end of an era which 
was altogether quite a splendid one and the beginning 
of another much less brilliant. Town and city life 
clearly receded before the pastoral and nomadic 
influences, and the effect of the Bedouin on the 
country was a scourge which persisted until the 
19th century. In this new general atmosphere of 
decadence, al-Kayrawan changed from being a great 
metropolis into a poor town of the steppes. It was 
deserted by what remained of its inhabitants and 
continued to diminish. Ten years after the blow 
from the Banu Hilal, there was a makeshift wall 
encircling the Great Mosque and what remained 
of the western quarter. This wall, which assumed 
approximately the outline of the present day wall, 
was a little longer than 3 km. Al-IdrisI notes (Nuzha, 
partial ed. H. P6r6s, Algiers 1957, 80) that when he 
was writing (that is, in the middle of the 6th/i2th 
century just before the Almohad conquest) al- 
Kayrawan was only a ruin (afldl ddrisa wa-athdr 
(dmisa), that what remained of it was incompletely 
surrounded by earthen ramparts, and that it was in 
the hands of Arab nomads who levied taxes on a 
poor and wretched population. As for Rakkada and 
Sabra, they simply disappeared completely. It was 
the nadir of its fortunes. 

The reign of the Almohads, and especially that of 
the Hafjids, brought back to it a relative peace and 
allowed the town to rise a little from its ruined state. 
In the 7th/i3th century private enterprise gave it 
better ramparts. With the rise of the Marabout 
movement it also began to fill with zatviyas (Ibn 
Nadji, Ma’-alim, iv, 227). But the population, mostly 
composed of urbanised bedouin elements, was hence¬ 
forth much less refined. Yakut (d. 626/1228) wrote: 
“Today all one sees are worthless bumpkins (suHuk)”. 
(Bulddn, Beirut 1957, iv, 420). The impression 
received by al-'Abdari (al-Rihla al-Maghribiyya, 
ed. M. al-Fasi, Rabat 1968, 64, 66, 82), who went 
there on pilgrimage in 688/1289, was not much 
better. 
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In fact, a new life at a much more modest level 
had begun for al-Kayrawan. In a general context of 
constant regression it was able to preserve a certain 
status, but without any measure of its past grandeur. 
Even so, it was respectable enough among the other 
towns of the kingdom and adapted itself to its new 
economic role, that of being a market town and 
commercial centre for the Bedouin. Its souks, al¬ 
though very much reduced, with their goods carried- 
off towards the west, continued to offer indispensable 
products: leather, cloth and metal. It received in j 
exchange the products of pastoral activity. Leo 
Africanus who visited it in r5i6, that is at the end 
of the IJaf$id period, describes it in this way: “At 
present only poor workmen are to be seen there, for 
the most part tanners of sheepskins and goatskins. 
They sell all their leather garments in the towns of 
Numidia where there is no European cloth” ( De¬ 
scription de I'A/rique, tr. A. Epaulard, Paris r956, ii, 
398). Later on, particularly at the beginning of the 
reign of the Husaynids, al-Kayrawan recovered and 
gained second place in the country. Al-Wazir al- 
Sarradj (d. IZ49/1736-7) noted at the beginning of j 
the 18th century: “At this moment, after Tunis, no 
larger town than al-Kayrawan is known in all of 
Ifrikiya. Among its inhabitants are the best scholars, ; 
the most skilful people and the most astute business ; 
men” ( Bulal , ed. M. H. al-HIla, Tunis r97o, i, 244). 
The impression is confirmed by J. A. Peysonnel, i 
who wrote: “al-Kayrawan is one of the largest ; 
towns in the kingdom. It is situated on a brackish j 
plain, half a league in circumference, is very well j 
populated and very commercial. It has been ruined j 
several times but was well repaired under the Bey j 
Hassem ben Aly . . . Much woollen cloth was made j 
there, burnouses, sufficielis, and other materials j 
special to the country . ..” (Relation d’une voyage j 
sur les cdtes de Barbarie, fait par I’ordre du roi en 1724 
and 1725, ed. M. Dureau de la Malle, Paris 1838, i, 
113; see also i, 160). L. R. Desfontaines, who visited 
al-Kayrawan in January 2784, for his part, notes 
that it was “the biggest in the kingdom after Tunis; 
it was even better built and cleaner than the la tter . . . 
The trade of al-Kayrawan consists principally of 
animal skins which the inhabitants know how to 
put to different uses. Here are made bridles, saddles 
and shoes according to the fashion of the land. They 
also made woollen cloths called barakan. The people 
there have a happier life than anywhere else, being 
exempt from taxes in recompense for the services 
which they rendered to the grandfather of the 
present Bey” ( Fragments d’un voyage dans les 
regences de Tunis et d’Alger fait de 1783 a 1786, ed. 

M. Dureau de la Malle, Paris 2838, ii, 61). V. Guerin, 
who spent three days there from 18th to 20th August 
z86z, thinks also that it was, with barely 12,000 
inhabitants, “after Tunis one of the most highly 
populated towns of the regency”. ( Voyage Archio- 
logique dans la Rigence de Tunis, Paris 2862, ii, 
334). It came before Sfax, which scarcely numbered 
more than to,000 inhabitants, and before Sousse, 
Monastir and Mahdiyya, whose populations did not 
exceed 5,000 or 8,000. It was, however, situated “in 
a real desert, almost entirely deprived of trees and 
even of bushes” (V. Guerin, Voyage ... ii, 326). 
All told, the city founded by SIdl 'Ukba, despite the 
ruining of its hinterland, showed, at least until the 
days of the protectorate, that despite everything it 
was more viable than other centres which were 
apparently better situated. 

Its religious prestige was certainly not irrelevant 
to its survival. With “about 50 zaoui'as and 20 


mosques” (V. Guerin, Voyage ... ii, 328), it was 
indubitably in the middle of the 19th century the 
spiritual capital of the country. It was then consid¬ 
ered to be a holy town and in principle forbidden to 
non-Muslims. Today it has no such sacred character, 
and tourists have free access to its sanctuaries. As 
for its population, the city of SidI c Ukba occupies 
only the fifth place in the country, but is also the 
chef-lieu of the most under-developed governorate 
of the country. It still, however, maintains a certain 
aura of sanctity and attracts the most illustrious 
visitors. And when the point of the unification of 
the countries of the Maghrib is brought up, there are 
those who find that “the capital of this federation of 
independent states ought to be Kayrawan, the 
spiritual capital of the Moslems since many centuries 
and thus appropriate to symbolise the return to the 
glory of the past of the World of the Islam” (La 
; Presse, a Tunisian daily, of 2t Sept. 2973). 
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al-RAYRAWAnI. [see ibn abi zayd al-kayra- 
wanI]. 

al-RAYS [see raws kuzah]. 

RAYS, pjabal, also known by the Persian 
name Kish, one of the most important of the com- 
mercially-relevant islands in the Persian Gulf ( Bahr 
c Uman), especially following the ruin of SIraf. The 
island was some four farsakhs from the coast opposite 
the port of Huzu, and was four farsakhs, in circum¬ 
ference; it contained a residence of the ruler of 
‘Uman, and was characterised by garden areas and 
splendid constructions. Water was supplied by means 
of wells, and by rain water which was collected in 
cisterns. Kays was famous for its pearl fisheries, as 
were also the surrounding islands. Yakut indicates 
that its ruler was held in great respect owing to the 
size of his fleet, and he seems to have exercised a 
monopoly over various commercial concerns. Some 
intellectual activity was also observed. 

Bibliography : G. le Strange, The Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate, 257, citing relevant bibliography; 
also Yakut, Buldan, ed. Wiistenfeld, iv, 215-6. 

(J. Lassner) 

RAYS b. ‘A$IM b. sinan b. khalid b. minkar 
b. ‘ubayd b. muica'is, abu ‘au (according to other 
versions: abO talha or abO kabI$a), a mukha<}ram 
chief of the Band Muka'is and leader of his 
tribe. Tribal tradition emphasised his generosity, 
care for people under his protection, mildness and 
leniency. Al-Abnaf b. Kays reported the story, 
recorded in the compilations of adab, of how Kays b. 
‘Asim received calmly the news about the murder of 
his son and magnanimously pardoned the murderer 
who was brought fettered into his presence. A poet 
of Sulaym, ‘Abbas b. Mirdas, praised his noble 
behaviour towards his dfar. He is counted among 
the magnanimous ones ( hulama*) and the nobles of the 
Diahilivva who abstained from drinking wine. His 
re-introduction of the practice of burying alive 
female infants is connected with a story of a woman 
of his family who, when captured in a raid on the 
tribe, preferred to remain with her captor and 
refused to return to her tribe. In order to prevent 
the recurrence of such an ignominy he decided to 
bury his daughters alive; verses 8-9 of Sura LXXXI 
are said to have been revealed in connexion with 
this practice of Kays b. ‘Asim. 

Rays is recorded as a leader of his tribe in the 
stories of the battles which took place in the first 
decade of the 7th century. He was victorious in all 
of his battles, except that of Abrak al-Kibrit where 
he was captured with his mother and two of his 
sisters. In the battle of al-Sitar he is said to have 
killed Katada b. Salama al-Hanafi; if this report is 
true, Katada must have been a very old man when 
Rays killed him, as he had already been a tribal j 
leader during the Expedition of the Elephant and 
had been warned by jarafa of the advancing troops 
of Abraha (see Muhammad b. Habib, al-Munammak., 
ed. Khursheed Ahmad Fariq, Hyderabad 1383/1964, 
69). The attack on the ‘Abd Rays at Djuwatha, in 
which Rays distinguished himself, seems to have 1 
been led by al-Ahtam. The attack on the Lahazim 
(see W. Caskel, Gamharat an-Nasab, Leiden 1966, ii, j 


26-27) at Nibadi-Thavtal was a joint action under¬ 
taken by Rays at the head of the Mufca'is and 
Salama b. Zarib, chief of the Adjarib (see Caskel, 
op. cit., 144). His rapid action and his effective 
tactics assured them of victory. In the battle of 
al- Kulab II (where the tribal units of Tamim gathered 
after the slaughter of al-Mushafcbar) Rays became 
the leader of the troops of Sa‘d and by his energetic 
action and bravery helped to win the battle; the 
Tamim attacked by allied Yamani tribes took spoils 
and captives. It was at this battle, which took place 
at the beginning of the second decade of the 7th 
century, that Rays clashed with al-Ahtam. The 
animosity between these two leaders and the rancour 
between Rays and al-ZibriRan b. Badr are echoed 
in the recorded verses of hidfa? and in the stories 
about the deputation of Tamim to the Prophet. A 
mathal story reports the part played by Zayd al- 
Khayl (who left his tribe for some time and dwelt in 
the camp of Rays) in repelling an attack of the ‘Idjl 
against the Muka'is; Rays denied Zayd’s meritorious 
deed and because of this gained the epithet “the 
liar". 

Tamimi tradition stresses the role of Rays in the 
deputation of Tamim to the Prophet, emphasising 
that the Prophet was impressed by him and named 
him “the chief of the nomad people” (sayyid ahl 
al-wabar). A spurious tradition records a conversation 
between the Prophet and Rays, in which Rays told 
the Prophet that the first man who applied radfaz in 
driving camels ( hida’) was the ancestor of the 
Prophet, Mudar; the first man who received infor¬ 
mation about the appearance of a Prophet named 
Muhammad was Sufyan b. Mudjashi' al-Darimi, who 
accordingly named his new born son Muhammad. It 
is apparent that the tendency of this tradition is to 
stress the Prophet’s link with Mudar and Tamim. 
The alleged sincerity of Rays’ belief is indicated in 
a story of his divorce of his beloved wife from the 
Banu Hanifa, because she refused to embrace Islam. 
The Prophet exhorted Rays to donate some of his 
flocks to the poor and needy, and is said to have 
forbidden tribal alliances to be formed in Islam. The 
Prophet appointed Rays tax collector of the Muka'is 
and the Butun (see Caskel, op. cit., 230). 

After the death of the Prophet, Rays seems to 
have wavered in his loyalty to Medina. He doubted 
the stability of the Medina establishment and pre¬ 
ferred to divide the taxes collected for Medina among 
his tribe. This he apparently did according to some 
kind of agreement with al-Zibrikan; when al- 
Zibrikan later hurried to Abu Bakr with the taxes 
levied from his tribal units, Rays felt himself deceived 
and accused al-Zibrikan of treacherous behaviour. 
Both leaders showed no hostility towards Medina at 
the beginning of the ridda: they escorted ‘Amr b. 
al-‘As in their territories when he was on his way 
from ‘Uman to Medina; they took a neutral stand 
towards Medina while waiting to see whether Medina 
would stand fast against the tribal revolts. 

Rays further aided Sadjab, but no war action of 
his on her behalf is recorded. After the revolt of 
the Banu Hanifa was crushed, Kays joined al-'AIa’ 
al-Ha<}raml when he was on his way to al-Bahrayn, 
but even then he simply escorted him through the 
territories of the Sa'd; only later did he decide to 
fight on his side. He fought bravely, and is credited 
with the killing of al-Hutam and Abdjar b. Budjayr. 

Rays settled in al-Basra. He is said to have had 
33 sons and many daughters. Talaba b. Rays was 
known for his generosity; Mukatil b. Talaba was in 
the deputation of the nobles of Tamim and ‘Amir b. 
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Sana'a sent by Ibrahim b. 'Arab! to ‘Abd al-Malik. 
Mayya, the daughter of Mukatil b, Xalaba, was the 
beloved of Dhu ’ 1 -Rumma. 

According to Ibn Kathir, Kays died in 47/667. He 
enjoined his sons not to reveal his place of burial, 
because he feared the Banu Bakr b. Wa’il, whom he 
had fought and who hated him. Following the 
example of the Prophet, he gave orders to refrain 
from lamentations at his funeral. He was eulogised 
by c Abda b. al-Tabib in his famous elegy in which 
he said “The death of Kays was not the death of one 
man: it was [as if] the edifice of a people had fallen 
down”. 
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n.d., 25, 290; Dhu ’ 1 -Rumma, Diwdn, ed. C. H.,H. 
Macartney, Cambridge 1919, 624 (no. 79, v, 57); 
al-Hakim, al-Mustadrak, Hyderabad 1342 (reprint 
al-Riyad), iii, 611-12; Djarlr and al-Farazdak, 
Nakd’id, ed. A. A. Bevan, Leiden 1908-12, index; 
Ch. J. Lyall, Translations of Ancient Arabian 
Poetry, London 1930, 33-4, 84; W. M. Watt, Mu- 
hammed at Medina, Oxford 1956, 138; al-Husayn 
b. ‘Ali al-Maghribi, Adab al-khawdss, Ms. Bursa, 
Hu. Qelebi 85b, fols. 36b-37a; Ch. Pellat, Risdla 
fi l-hilm, Beirut 1973, index. (M. J. Kister) 
KAYS ‘AYLAN, one of the two subdivisions of 
Mudar, which along with Rabi'a was reckoned as 
constituting the sons of ‘Adnan, the so-called North¬ 
ern Arabs [see ujazirat al-‘ar\b]. The other sub¬ 
division of Mudar was Khindif or al-Yas. ‘Aylan is 
sometimes said to be the father of Kays, but it is 
more likely that the double name means “Kays 
(owner) of ‘Aylan” (sc. a horse, dog or slave). The 
following is an abbreviated genealogical table: 

Muijar 


Kays ‘Aylan al-Yas (Khindif) 

-1 

Sa'd 


Hawazin Sulaym 


Bahila Ghatafan 


Sa'sa'a Thakif Ashdja' j 

T I I- 1 

c Amir (b. S.) c Abs Dhubyan 

I 

Fazara 

53 
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Isays 'Aylan does not appear to have functioned 
as a unit before Islam, and in the accounts of “the 
days of the Arabs” only the individual tribes are 
named. In Umayyad times, however, the alleged 
genealogies became a convenient basis for bringing 
together groups of clans so as to constitute something 
like a political party. This process began when small 
contingents from different tribes were lodged together 
in the cities of the empire; for Ba$ra cf. C. Pellat, 
Le milieu basricn, Paris 1953, 23 and passim. Even¬ 
tually, but probably not until after the death of 
Mu'awiya in 60/680, two main groups are found to 
be taking shape. One is known as Kalb or Yemen or 
the Southern Arabs, while the other is Kays 'Aylan 
or simply Kays, less often Mudar. Because Mu'awiya 
had relied on Kalb, and his son Yazld I had a Kalbi 
mother, many Kaysis supported Ibn al-Zubayr. 
While at first other groups are mentioned, such as 
Rabl'a, gradually the polarity of Kays and Yemen 
came to dominate Umayyad politics. Nineteenth- 
century historians spoke of this as if it were primarily 
a continuing and expanding tribal feud, based on 
such facts as the great loss of life at the battle of 
Mardj Rahit in 684; and it was the inability of the 
Umayyad rulers to reconcile the two groups which 
eventually led to their collapse. Recently, M. A. 
Shaban (Islamic History, A.D. 600-750/d .H. 132, 
Cambridge 1971) has forcefully argued that the 
Kays came to be identified with the expansionist 
policy followed by 'Abd-al-Malik and al-Hadjdjadj, 
while the Yemen stood for stable frontiers and the 
assimilation of non-Arabs. He sees the reigns of 
Sulayman and 'Umar II as an attempt to reverse 
the policy of expansion, and likewise that of Yazid 
III. In these reigns, Kaysis were replaced by Yemenis, 
but the successors of 'Umar II and Yazid III turned 
back to the Kaysis, and the disintegration of Umay¬ 
yad rule proceeded. A point in favour of Shabau’s 
view is that after the establishment of the 'Abbasids 
little is heard of the hostility between Kavs and 
Yemen. 

Bibliography: For genealogies, etc. see Tad/ 
of-'drus, s.v. k:ys, ' yl; Ibn Kutayba, Ma'-arif, ed. 
Wiistenfeld, 31, 38-44, ed. 'Ukasha, 64, 79-91. 
For the historical role of Kays see J. Wellhausen, 
The Arab Kingdom and its Fall, tr. M. G. Weir, 
Calcutta 1927, Index, s.v. Qais, Qaisite, Kalb, 
Kalbite, Yemen, Yemenite; and Naji H. Hadi, 
The Role of the Arab Tribes in the East under the 
Umayyads (University of Edinburgh Ph. D. thesis, 
1973; to be published in Arabic). 

(W. Montgomery Watt) 
Rays and Yaman in the Ottoman period. 
The reader will find under Kalb b. Wabara 
some information on the rivalry of the North and 
South Arabs (represented respectively by Kays and 
Kalb) before and after the birth of Islam, and 
especially in Spain. In the course of the centuries, 
this hostility diminished considerably, but there 
was a resurgence of it, in a somewhat artificial way, 
in the course of the factional conflicts in Lebanon 
and Palestine during the Ottoman period. 

In the course of the struggle for power among domi¬ 
nant families, coalitions were formed which used the 
names of Kays and Yaman to denote the political 
identification of the rival camps. This division pre¬ 
served a kinship connotation, and kinship—real or 
imagined, original or adopted—was a legitimate 
reason for schisms and wars in Arab society. The 
political character of the Kays-Yaman conflict in 
Lebanon and Palestine during the Ottoman period 
is revealed through two crucial facts: (a) many 


[ adherents of each of these parties (and even some 
of their leading families, such as the Abu Ghosh 
family in Palestine) were not Arabs at all, but 
Circassians, Turkmens, or Kurds; (b) families of 
allegedly Arab origin changed sides with little regard 
to actual descent, such as the 'Alam al-DIn family 
in Lebanon (Shidyak, i, 129), or a family split in two 
parts supporting opposing factions. Only powerful 
clans which managed to maintain their position for 
a long period were consistent in their factional 
adherence. 

During the Mamluk period, the Yaman faction in 
Lebanon was led by the 'Alam al-DIn family, in 
opposition to the ruling Bubturs who were considered 
Kays. The latter faction supported the Ma'ns when 
they succeeded the Bubturs in 922/1516. In 993/1585 
a Yaman conspiracy against the Ma'ni Amir Korkmaz 
almost succeeded, but his son Fakhr al-DIn II re¬ 
established Kays supremacy. 

A second short tenure of power of the Yaman 
'Alam al-DIn family occurred after the downfall of 
Fakhr al-DIn II in 1042/1633. This resulted in a great 
massacre and in civil war, but from 1045/1635 to the 
end of the century the Kays Ma'ns had the upper 
hand. Under the Shihabs, the successors of the 
Ma'ns, the Yaman party, with Ottoman support, 
succeeded in gaining power once more for a short 
time in 1121/1709, but in a fierce battle at the village 
of 'Ayn Dara, which took place in 1123/1711, the 
Yaman forces were utterly routed and their leaders, 
the 'Alam al-DIn family, were slaughtered to a man. 
Thus Yaman power in Lebanon was completely 
crushed, and the Yaman Druzes who survived were 
expelled from Lebanon and sought refuge in the 
Hawran, with the exception of the Arslans, who 
were allowed to retain the lower Gharb, which was 
a part of their original mutfdta'-a. New political 
divisions emerging in the Lebanon after the battle 
of 'Ayn Dara no longer adopted the nomenclature 
of Kays and Yaman; from then onwards, the factions 
were called after their leading families. 

In Palestine, the division into Kays and Yaman 
is of long standing. According to al-Nimr (i, 59) the 
Mamluk Sultan al-Nasir Muhammad b. Kala’un 
(1293-1340) allocated the north of Djabal Nabulus 
to the Yaman faction and the south to Kays. In the 
ioth/i6th century again, the population of various 
regions of Palestine was divided into these two 
factions, and fighting frequently erupted (U. Heyd, 
Ottoman documents on Palestine 1332-161$, Oxford 
i960, 85-6). In the 18th and 19th centuries factional 
wars under the banner of Kays and Yaman were 
fought primarily in the Nabulus and Jerusalem 
areas. The Djabal Nabulus witnessed an open fight 
between the Tukan and the Nimr families between 
1794 and 1823, and perpetual conflict, including 
incessant armed clashes, between the 'Abd al-Hadls 
and the Julians in the 1840s and 1850s. Throughout 
this period the rival camps, townsmen, fallahin and 
Bedouin, were identified with the Kays and Yaman 
factions, and even families whose descent was unclear 
felt the need to adhere to one of them. Thus the 
Tukans, at the start of their rule, declared their 
affiliation to Yaman [a'lanii yamaniyyatahum) in 
order to win support from the shaykhs of the nahiyas 
(al-Nimr, ii, 415-16). At the same time, the Judaean 
hills were also the scene of clashes between fallahin 
divided into Kays, led by the Samhan family, the 
Lahhams, the 'Amrs, and the Barghuthls, and Ya¬ 
man, led by the Abu Ghosh clan. Most of the in¬ 
habitants of Christian Bethlehem were Yaman, 
while those of Christian Bayt Jala, as well as the 
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Muslims of the Hebrou area, were Kays. The ad¬ 
herence of the Bedouins to one faction or another 
was determined mainly by the affiliation of the 
neighbouring falldhin or by internal division among 
the Bedouins themselves. 

However, factional ties between the Diabal 
Nabulus and the Judaean hills were minimal, and in 
the principal engagements the parties of one region 
were not assisted by their counterparts from the 
other region. Inter-regional ties between members of 
the same faction were found primarily on the fringes 
of the two regions, and more on the Kays than on the 
Yaman side. Moreover, there were differences 
between the two areas. The Nabulus notables led 
the factional war and took an active part in it, and 
fighting sometimes even occurred in the city. The 
town quarters were split along factional lines and 
city-dwellers joined in the village skirmishes. As 
against this, Jerusalem was never the scene of 
fighting in the factional wars, and the city notables 
neither led the fighting nor did they play an active 
part in it. Yet when there was a weak Pasha, Jeru¬ 
salem’s notables were able to turn the factional 
strife to their own advantage, and the leading rural 
families of both camps had their allies in the madflis 
of the town. In general, only when a strong Pasha 
ruled an area was there a truce in the factional 
strife. However, both in Palestine and in Lebanon, 
the Ottomans used to support one faction (often the 
weaker one) against the other in order to further 
their own political aims. With the growing central¬ 
isation of Ottoman rule during the second half of the 
19th century, factional wars in Palestine gradually 
subsided, although identification with Kays or 
Yaman and some of the customs connected with this 
division persisted among part of the rural population. 

The faction was usually referred to as a saff, but 
also as an 'isdba, farik, (aHfa, or hizb. Affiliation to 
a faction was termed na’-ra, c asabiyya, shahwa, or 
nihla. A member of the same faction was called 
sahib and an enemy kawmani ; a one-day battle was 
a hardba, and if it lasted longer than one day, it was 
called a kawn. The head of the faction used to make 
an annual tour of villages loyal to him (yakta c 'as- 
sufuf). These visits served as points of time in their 
chronology. 

Each faction had its colour—Kays red, and Yaman 
white—which distinguished its flag and its members’ 
clothes, women’s veils and especially the bride’s 
canopy or veil. A Kays bride was forbidden to move 
into Yaman territory dressed in red: she was obliged 
either to conceal her red clothing with white or to 
change her clothes and veil at the border. Intermar¬ 
riage between the two factions was not unusual, and 
many legends about fights resulting from this custom 
are told (on terminology and customs see especially 
al-Nimr, ii, 430-2, but also numerous other sources). 

Bibliography: Tannus al-Shidvak. Akhbdr 
al-a l ydn fi Diabal Lubndn (1859), Beirut 1954, i, 
126-9, 288; ii, 18-22; Kamal Salibi, The modern 
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Yaman and Kais in the southern half of Palestine, 
in PEFQS (1906), 33-50; E. N. Haddad, Political 
parties in Syria and Palestine (Qaist and Yemeni), 
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Balt}d' > , i, Damascus 1938; ii, Nabulus 1961; 
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(G. Baer and M. Hoexter) 
SAYS b. AT. KHATlM b. 'ad! is, together 
with IJassan b. Thabit [j.v.] the most important 
poet of Yathrib. He was a member of the B. 
Zafar (Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, Tab. 181) of the Aws 
whom he defended both by words and by the 
sword in contests with the Khazradj [j.ti.]. Apart 
from some late and very dubious pieces of informa¬ 
tion, very little is known of his life, but it is known 
that he exacted vengeance for the murders of his 
father and grandfather, and this gave him a great 
reputation amongst posterity; these actions were, 
however, later subject to all sorts of legendary 
accretions and motifs which sometimes recall the 
legend of Cyrus and form a parallel to the story of 
Perzival (see Singer, Arab, und europ. Poesie im 
Mittelalter, in A hr.. Pr. Ah. Wtss., phil.-hist. Kl., 
xiii (1918), p. 7 of the reprint). In regard to the 
active part which he took in the political and military 
activities of his tribe, we have constant reference 
in his Diwdn to a whole series of ayydm of the Aws, 
but he did not take part, apparently on account of 
a wound received previously, in the decisive battle 
of Bu'ath [(?.v.j, so much celebrated in later song. 
He was treacherously murdered some time before 
the hidfra, and tradition relates that he was avenged 
even before he himself had breathed his last gasp. 

Nays was involved in polemics with almost all the 
Khazradji poets of his time, notably with Hassan b. 
Thabit and c Abd Allah b. Rawaba, who both survived 
him by a considerable period of time. Although he 
was still alive at the time when the Prophet began 
his preaching, his Diwdn shows no traces of a know¬ 
ledge of it, and all the later sources describing a 
meeting between him and the Prophet seem to be 
pure invention. 

The oldest manuscript of his Diwdn, dated 419/ 
1028, is the Top Kapu Saray one, and forms an ap¬ 
pendix to the Diwdn of IJassan b. Thabit. The 
recension of the poems goes back to Ibn al-Sikklt, 
but the definitive editor of the Diwdn seems to have 
been al-Sukkarl. What has survived is clearly only 
a fragment of the original. It was published by T. 
Kowalski, Der Diwdn des Kais b. al-Tfafim, Leipzig 
1914; by I. SamarraT and A. Matlub, Baghdad 
1381/1962; and by Na?ir al-DIn al-Asad, Cairo 
1381/1962. 

Kays is reckoned amongst the authors of the 
mudhahhabdt chosen by Abu Zayd al-Kurashl who, 
in his Diamhara (123), places him in the fourth 
tabaka] but Ibn Sallam (Tabakat, 190) does not go 
along with those who would place Kays above 
IJassan. His poetry, both in his ghazal s and also in 
his fakhr poems and his hiham, reveals the two 
sides of life, the sedentary and the nomadic, which 
was characteristic of the oasis dwellers in his time. 
His descriptions of war and portraits of women are 
celebrated. What is typical of real Bedouin life, sc. 
the description of the riding camel, the ride through 
the desert and the chase, are almost entirely lacking 
in his poems. One might say that if Kays was highly 
esteemed by later generations, it was more for his 
chivalric character than for his poetic gifts. His 
poetry is nevertheless a very important source for 
our knowledge of conditions in Yathrib just before 
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the coming of Islam and for certain customs there, 
in particular, those concerning the blood-feud. 

Bibliography. The sources are given in the 
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(T. Kowalski*) 

KAYSAN, abu c amra, a mawla [v.^.] of ‘Urayna, 
who belonged to the Badjlla, was one of the prom¬ 
inent Mawali in Kufa during the revolt of 
al-Mukhtar b. Abi ‘Ubayd al-Thakafi [q.v.]. Little 
is known about his early life; the first important 
information is that prior to the revolt of al-Mukhtar 
he was known to be a ShiT sympathiser. Kaysan also 
was among the notables of the Shi'a and the influential 
men of al-Mukhtar’s followers who were sent to 
Ibrahim b. al-Ashtar to win his support for al- 
Mukhtar. When al-Mukhtar seized Kufa, he appoint¬ 
ed Kaysan as leader of his personal guard ('ala 
fiarasihi). This was possibly because he trusted him 
more than the others and because he was the most 
influential of his Mawali supporters. Kaysan’s high 
standing among the Mawali is reflected in the fact 
that when they became aware that al-Mukhtar was 
trying to reconcile the Ashraf they communicated 
their resentment to Kaysan, their chief. 

As leader of al-Mukhtar’s personal guard, Kaysan 
played an important role in punishing those Aqhraf 
who were responsible for the killing of al-Husayn, 
among them 'Umar b. Sa'd b. Abi Wahka? and 
Shamir b. Dhu’l-Djawshan. His activities in this 
respect gave rise to a common Kufan saying applied 
to anyone deprived of his wealth, “Abu ‘Amra has 
visited him” ( zdrahu Abu ’■Amra) or “Abu 'Amra 
entered his house” (dakhala Abu ’Amra baytahu). 
He was also described as “more wicked than Iblis”. 
This, however, seems to be an outcome of the his¬ 
torical tradition, to which we owe our information, 
and which grew up in Kufa, especially in the milieu 
of the Ashraf, and therefore is anti-mawali. According 
to Ibn Hazm and Nashwan al-Himyari, the Kay¬ 
saniyya were the followers of al-Mukhtar and 
Kaysan Abu 'Amra. 

In the battle of al-Madhar (about the middle of 
67/686), the Mawali in al-Mukhtar’s army were com¬ 
manded by Kaysan. It seems probable that he was 
killed in this battle, for nothing more is heard of 
him. 
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KAYSANIYYA (more rarely Mukhtariyya) is the 
name applied by the heresiographers to those 
supporters of al-Mukhtar [q.v .] recognising Muham¬ 
mad b. al-Hanafiyya [?.v.] as their imam and as the 
Mahdi [q.v.]. The name is derived from Abu 'Amra 
Kaysan [j.v.], chief of the guard and leader of the 
mawali under al-Mukhtar. Its choice, made probably 
by the opponents of the movement, may reflect the 
importance they attributed to the mawla element in 
it. Actually, many supporters of the movement, 
among them some of the most radical, were Arabs, 
especially from YamanI tribes, and there is no 
evidence that they generally looked to Kaysan as 
their leader during the lifetime of al-Mukhtar. It is 
possible, however, that Kaysan survived the latter 
and became the chief of the movement after his 
death. He is reported to have been more extreme 
than al-Mukhtar, charging the caliphs preceding 
‘All with infidelity, while al-Mukhtar condemned 
only ‘Ali’s opponents in the battles of the Camel 
and at Siffin. He asserted that the angel DiibraTI 
transmitted divine revelations to al-Mukhtar, who 
could hear, but not see, him. He is also reported to 
have claimed that Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya was 
appointed by ‘Ali as his executor [waft), thus 
excluding his brothers al-Hasan and al-Husayn 
from the imamate. This doctrine, however, was 
more likely formulated only later in opposition to 
Imam! and Zaydi denials of the rights of Ibn al- 
Hanafiyya and, in any case, conflicted with the com¬ 
mon view of the Kaysaniyya upholding the conse¬ 
cutive imamate of the three sons of ‘Ali. Kaysan’s 
role was apparently soon generally forgotten, for 
the name Kaysaniyya was also explained as deriving 
from the surname Kaysan which al-Mukhtar allegedly 
was given by ‘Ali, or from the name of a mawla of 
‘All killed at §iffin from whom, it was claimed, al- 
Mukhtar had received his ideas. 

In the accounts of the chroniclers the sectarian 
supporters of al-Mukhtar are most often pejoratively 
called Saba’iyya [see ‘abd allah b. saba’] to denote 
their Shi’i extremism. They are condemned in 
particular for their worship of a wooden chair, va¬ 
riously described as a relic of ‘Ali or an intentional 
imitation of the ark of the covenant of the Jews, in 
which several Yamani clans were most active. They 
are also frequently called Khashabiyya [q.v.] after 
the wooden clubs widely used by them as a weapon 
[see kafirkub]. 

In a wider sense Kaysaniyya is used by the here¬ 
siographers as a collective name for all the sects 
which evolved out of the movement of al-Mukhtar 
and traced the imamate through Muhammad b. al- 
Hanafiyya. The accounts about these groups are 
confused and sometimes contradictory. The main 
developments can be summarised as follows: 

After the death of Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya in 
81/700 many of his supporters believed that he was 
alive and concealed in the Raqlwa mountains west of 
Medina, from where he would reappear as the Mahdi. 
Their beliefs are reflected in the poetry of Kuthayyir 
[q.v.] and later of al-Sayyid al-Himyari [q.v.]. They 
are usually called Karibiyya or Kuraybiyya [q.v.] 
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after their leader Abu Karib (Kurayb) al-Darlr, 
though al-Nawbakhti mentions, the Karibiyya as a 
separate group who stated that they did not know 
the whereabouts of Muhammad b. al IJanafivva. 
According to al-Nawbakhtt, Hamza b. ‘Umara al- 
Barbarl in Medina was an extremist originally be¬ 
longing to the Karibiyya. He then claimed to be an 
imam and prophet, asserted the divinity of Ibn al- 
Hanafiyya and taught antinomianism. Hamza’s 
activity cannot, however, have begun until long after 
the death of Ibn al-I.Ianafivva if he is identical with 
the homonymous secretary of ‘Abd Allah b. Mu'awiya 
ca. 128/748. Abu ’ 1 -Kasim al-Balkhi mentions as a 
separate group the followers of Hayyan al-Sarradj, 
who maintained that Ibn al-Hanafiyya had died in 
the Radwa mountains but he and his ski’-a would 
return to life. With their aid he would rule and 
establish justice on earth. They thus held the 
doctrine of radfa [g.i>.], the return to life of some of 
the dead before the resurrection. This account is in 
conflict with ImamI reports in which Hayyan al- 
Sarradj appears as a prominent KaysanI denying 
the death of Ibn al-Hanafiyya in the time of Imam 
Dja'far al-Sadik. One group of the Kaysaniyya 
asserted that Ibn al-Hanafiyya had been condemned 
by God to stay in the mountains of Radwa as a 
punishment for his submission to the caliph ‘Abd 
al-Malik. He surrendered the imamate as a “deposit” 
(wadi c a) to his son Abu Hashim ‘Abd Allah since he 
knew that the latter would die childless. Abu Hashim 
thus became the silent (samit) imam during the 
absence of the speaking ( nafik ) imam who must 
eventually return to rule the world. 

Another group affirmed that Muhammad b. al- 
Hanafiyya had died and that the imam after him 
was his son Abu Hashim [q.v.], whom he had ap¬ 
pointed as his successor. Abu Hashim provided his 
followers with a more active leadership than his 
father had done. When he died childless ca. 98/717-8, 
his party, known as the Hashimiyya [q.v.], split 
into several groups. One group claimed that Abu 
Hashim was the Mahdi and that he was alive hiding 
in the mountains of Radwa. Another group main¬ 
tained that he had appointed his brother ‘All as 
his successor. They later continued the imamate 
through ‘All’s son al-Hasan, the latter's son ‘All, to 
the latter’s son al-Hasan, affirming that the imamate 
belonged exclusively to the descendants of Muham¬ 
mad b. al-Hanafiyya, one of whom would be the 
Mahdi. Some of them then cut the line of imams after 
al-Hasan, claiming that he had not appointed a 
successor, and they then looked forward to the 
return of Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya. 

The bulk of the Hashimiyya, however, recognised 
Muhammad b. ‘All b. ‘Abd Allah b. al-‘Abbas as the 
imam after Abu Hashim, asserting that before his 
death Abu HSshim had handed the appointment to his 
father ‘All b. ‘Abd Allah in trust for him since 
Muhammad was still a minor. The appointment of 
Muhammad b. ‘All was disputed by a group claiming 
that Abu Hashim had appointed as his successor 
‘Abd Allah b. Mu'awiya [q.v.'] b. ‘Abd Allah b. 
Dja'far b. Abl Talib, who also was still a minor, and 
had handed the appointment to Salih b. Mudrik. The 
two parties agreed on the arbitration of the dispute 
by one of their chiefs, Abu Riyah, who decided in 
favour of Muhammad b. ‘All. The mass of the sup¬ 
porters of ‘Abd Allah b. Mu'awiya therefore joined 
the party of Muhammad b. ‘All and were known as 
the Riyahiyya. 

Among the ghulat were regularly classed the 
Bayaniyya, the followers of Bayan b. Sam'an 


Bayan and Sa’id al-Nahdl were at first supporters 
of Hamza b. ‘Umara in Kufa. After the death of 
Abu Hashim the Bayaniyya affirmed that he would 
return as the Mahdi. They adopted extremist views 
concerning Abu Hashim and asserted that he had 
conferred prophethood on Bayan on behalf of God. 
Bayan is accused in particular of a crude anthropo¬ 
morphism. He and some supporters were executed 
in Kufa in 119/736. 

A prominent r 61 e in the introduction of the theory 
of metempsychosis and other extremist ideas is as¬ 
cribed in the sources to a group called Harbiyya 
(more rarely Kharibiyya) or Harithiyya after their 
leader, whose name is given with much variation as 
‘Abd Allah (b. ‘Amr) b. (al-)Harb (al-Kharib) or 
al-Harith al-Kindl al-Kufl or al-MadS’inl or al- 
Shaml. The variations in the name may indicate the 
fusion of more than one person into a single identity. 
After the death of Abu Hashim, Ibn Harb taught 
the transmigration of souls, and held that the Divine 
Spirit (riifi Allah) had been present in the Prophet 
Muhammad and had successively been transferred 
to ‘All, al-Hasan, al-Husayn, Ibn al-Hanafiyya, 
Abu Hashim and finally to Ibn Harb, who thus had 
become the imam until the reappearance of Muham¬ 
mad b. al-Hanafiyya. When his followers discovered, 
however, that his claim of omniscience was spurious, 
the bulk of them renounced him and accepted ‘Abd 
Allah b. Mu'awiya as their imam in succession to 
Abu Hashim. According to some sources, Ibn Harb 
was converted to SufrI Kharidjism and died holding 
SufrI beliefs. 

The party tracing the imamate through the 
‘Abbasid Muhammad b. ‘All and his son Ibrahim to 
the ‘Abbasid caliphs is commonly called the Ra- 
wandiyya [g.r.], though some heresiographers 
restrict the name to those who asserted that the 
first imam after the death of the Prophet was his 
uncle al-‘Abbas and that the imamate continued 
among his descendants. This doctrine, however, 
probably originated only during the reign of the 
caliph al-Mahdl (158-69/775-85), while the name 
Rawandiyya already appears in historical reports of 
events before the year 120/738. According to al- 
Nawbakhtl the name is derived from a sectarian 
leader named ‘Abd Allah al-Rawandl, while other 
sources, probably less reliably, derive it from one 
al-Kasim b. Rawand or Abu ’l-‘Abas al-Rawandl. 
‘Abd Allah al-Rawandl is mentioned in a list of the 
idHs of the ‘Abbasid Muhammad b. ‘All. His son 
Harb (d. 147/764) and his grandson Nasr b. Harb 
were prominent leaders of the Rawandiyya in the 
caliphal army in Mesopotamia during the reigns of 
al-Mansur and al-Mahdl. The name evidently re¬ 
ferred at first merely to a faction within the ‘Abbasid 
movement in Khurasan, composed chiefly of mawdli 
and holding extremist views, and was then extended 
to mean the whole ‘Abbasid shi c a. 

As sects within the early ‘Abbasid movement, al- 
Nashi’ mentions the Bukayriyya and the Khida- 
shiyya. The former were named after Bukayr b. 
Mahan (d. 127/744-5), the Kufan iaH chiefly respon¬ 
sible for the organisation of the ‘Abbasid movement 
in Khurasan. The Khidashiyya were the followers of 
‘Ammar b. Yazld, nicknamed Khidash. a da c i active 
in the area of Naysabur and Marw. When he was 
disowned by the imam Muhammad b. ‘All for 
doctrinal deviation, his supporters held that Muham¬ 
mad b. ‘All had forfeited the imamate and that it 
had passed to Khidash. After the execution of 
Khidash in 118/736 they affirmed that he was 
alive and had been raised to heaven by God. 
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After the execution of AbO Muslim [q.v.], the 
leader of the ‘Abbasid movement in Khurasan, by 
the caliph al-Mansflr in 137/755. some of his sup¬ 
porters maintained that the imamate had been 
transferred from the caliph al-Saffab, al-MansOr’s 
predecessor, to Abu Muslim and that Abu Muslim 
was alive. They were called the (Abu) Muslimiyya. 
Opposed to them were the Rizamiyya, named after 
their chief Rizam b. Sabifc, who upheld the succession 
of al-Man?ur to the imamate, though they refused 
to repudiate Abu Muslim, and affirmed that the 
imamate would remain in the ‘Abbasid family until 
the resurrection, when a descendant of al-‘AbbSs 
would be the Mahdi. Rizam is mentioned as a leader 
of the Rawandl extremists in 141/758 when a riot 
by a group of them in the court of the palace of al- 
Mansur was bloodily suppressed. In the ensuing 
persecution of the extremists, Rizam sought refuge 
with the caliph’s son Dja'far and was granted 
amnesty. 

A further schism in the ‘Abbasid shi'a occurred in 
147/764 when al-Man$ur deferred the succession of 
his nephew ‘Isa b. Musa, who had been named by 
al-Saffab to succeed al-Manjur, and appointed his 
own son Muhammad al-Mahdi as his immediate suc¬ 
cessor. One party considered the action of al-Mansur 
as illegal and recognized ‘Isa b. Musa and later some 
of his descendants as their imams. The other party 
asserted that the action of al-Mansur was legal, 
since the order of the living imam should supersede 
that of a dead imam and since ‘Isa had agreed to 
sell his rights. They recognized al-Mahdi as the 
imam after al-Mansur. 

After his accession (158/775) al-Mahdi induced the 
‘Abbasid shi'a to repudiate the imamate of ‘All and 
his descendants and to embrace a purely ‘Abbasid 
imamate beginning with al-‘Abbas and based on the 
right of inheritance. The partisans of this doctrine 
were known as the Hurayriyya after their leader 
Abu Hurayra al-Rawandl (rarely al-Dimashkl). By 
denying the imamate of Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya 
and Abu Hashim this group left the fold of the 
Kaysaniyya. Extremist doctrines, such as deification 
of the imams, or belief in their omniscience, and 
dispensation from the religious law for those knowing 
the imam, are ascribed to most of the sects of the 
‘Abbasid shi'a. 

The party supporting the imamate of ‘Abd Allah 
b. Mu'awiya, consisting mainly of the former Har- 
biyya, is commonly known as the Dianahiyya [?.v.]. 
‘Abd Allah b. Mu'awiya is reported to have encour¬ 
aged their extremist beliefs, claiming that the Divine 
Spirit had devolved through the prophets and 
imams to him and that he was able to resurrect the 
dead. After he had died in the prison of Abu Muslim 
in 131/748-9, a group of his followers claimed that he 
was alive and hiding in the mountains of Isfahan. 
Some said he would return as the Mahdi, while 
others held that he would surrender the leadership 
to a descendant of ‘All before his death. Another 
group of his supporters admitted that he was dead 
and that they were left without an imam. Al- 
Shahrastan! mentions a sect which asserted that his 
spirit had passed to Isbak b. Zayd b. al-Harith and 
calls it the Harithiyya, distinguishing it from the 
earlier Harbiyya. This Isbak is perhaps to be iden¬ 
tified with the Isbak b. ‘Arar named by Muhammad 
b. Ahmad al-Kh w 5rizm! as the chief of a sect of the 
Kaysaniyya which he calls the Isbakiyya. Other 
sources, evidently erroneously, describe ‘Abd Allah 
b. Harb (or al-Harith) as still active among the 
followers of ‘Abd Allah b. Mu'awiya after the latter’s 


death. To this group in particular is attributed the 
elaboration of extremist theories on the trans¬ 
migration of souls, their pre-existence as shadows 
(azilla ), the denial of the resurrection, of the judg¬ 
ment, and of paradise and hell in their conventional 
sense, and the cyclical history of recurrent eras 
(adwar) and aeons (akwdr) initiated by seven Adams. 
They related these doctrines on the authority of the 
Companion Djabir b. ‘Abd Allah al-Ansari and of 
DjSbir al-Diu‘fI (d. 128/745-6). 

During the Umayyad period the Kaysaniyya in 
its various branches constituted the bulk of the 
radical wing of the shi'-a. By the middle of the 2nd/ 
8th century (767) the movement was rapidly disinte¬ 
grating. There is no evidence of any Kaysani groups 
surviving into the 3rd/9th century. Towards the 
end of this century some Karmati groups are reported 
to have temporarily acknowledged a son, Ahmad, or 
a grandson, Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah, of Muham¬ 
mad b. al-Hanafiyya as the expected Mahdi. Neither 
name refers to a historical person or is mentioned in 
the accounts of the Kaysaniyya movement. Their 
adoption by these Karmati groups evidently reflects 
a spontaneous development in the Isma‘111 movement 
rather than a survival of Kaysani beliefs. 

In ‘Irak the mass of the adherents of the Kay¬ 
saniyya was absorbed by the rising tide of Imam! 
Shl'ism. A substantial part of the religious doctrine 
first elaborated in the Kaysaniyya, e.g., on bada 1 
[j.u.], radx'a and important aspects of the theory of 
the imamate, was adopted by orthodox Imamism. 
Other Kaysani doctrines were passed on among the 
ghuldt adhering to Imam! lines of imams. In Persia 
and Transoxania the Rawandiyya and the Djanabiy- 
ya-Harbiyya groups were largely merged into 
various syncretist sects often generically termed 
Khurramivva [q.v.]. 
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KAY§AR. 

1. In early Islam. — The usual name in Arabic 
for the Roman and Byzantine emperor. 
The word represents the Greek Katoap and catne 
to the Arabic through the intermediary of the 
Aramaic (see Fraenkel, Die aramaischen Fremdworter 
im Arabischen, Leiden 1886, 278 f.). The borrowing 
must have taken place at quite an early period, as 
the word in Syriac later appears almost in the form 
Ifesar (see Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, s.v.). 
The Arabs, centuries before Muhammad, had 
relations with Roman and to a greater extent with 
Byzantine emperors. As early as the IleptTtXouq, a 
Roman Katoap is mentioned as conqueror of EuSat- 
(xcov ’Apapia (probably Caracalla, from 198 A.D. co¬ 
regent of Septimius Severus, see F. Altheim-R. Stiehl, 
Die Araber in der alien Welt, i, Berlin 1964,44). In A.D. 
244 an Arab from Hawran reigned for five years 
under the name Dareus Julius Philippus. In Syria 
at the beginning of the 6th century A.D., the Banu 
Ghassan replaced the Banu Salih as Arab allies, 
ou(4(xaxot, of Byzantium. The chief Ghassanid 
phylarch was accorded high honours and a title like 
patricius (bifrilt) and allowed to wear the crown of a 
client king of the Byzantine emperor [see ghassan]. 
For the Ghassanids and all the inhabitants of north¬ 
western Arabia, Kaysar, the Byzantine emperor, was 
of course the highest ruler, as was Kisra, the king of 
the Persians, for the Lakhmids and all the inhabitants 
of north-eastern Arabia. Among the old Arabic 
poets, Imra 1 al-Kays [q.v.] more than once mentions 
Kaysar, who, indeed, played a great part in his life. 
For later poets also, Kaysar—alongside Kisra—is 
still a current symbol of power and wealth. 

The word Kaysar is not found in the Kur’an, but 
it occurs quite frequently in the biography of Muham¬ 
mad, in IJadlth collections, in commentaries on the 
Kur ] 5 n and in general historical works. It is always 
used without the article, like a proper name, and 
cannot be followed directly by a genitive, from which 
too it is clear that the word was considered as a 
proper name. Heraclius, the famous Byzantine em¬ 
peror of the time of Muhammad, Abu Bakr and 
‘Umar, is therefore called Hirakl or Kaysar ’■azim 
(or malik) al-Rum. The word Kaysar is often omitted 
for example in a list of “the kings of the Romans/ 
Byzantines” ( muluk al-Rum) from Augustus to 
Heraclius (Tabari, i, 1741-1744), in a report of the 
capture of Amorium (838 A.D., Tabari, iii, IZ34: 
Tufil ibn MikhdHl, sdfiiblmalik al-Rum), and in a 
report of the battle of Malazgerd (1071, Ibn al-Athir, 
x, 44-46: Armanus [= Romanus], malik al-Rum). 

According to Ibn Sa‘d (i/i, 43, 45 f.), Hisham b. 
‘Abd Manaf, great-grandfather of Muhammad, 
received from Kaysar a letter of safe conduct for 
merchants from Mecca visiting Syria (see M. J. 
Kister, in JESHO, viii (1965), n6f.). A great 
number of texts mention the letter which is said to 
have been sent by Muhammad through Dihya [g.v.] 
to the governor of Bosra and through him to the 
emperor Heraclius. In many versions, the emperor 
interrogates Abu Sufyan regarding the new prophet, 
and (in contrast to Kisra) appears to be inclined to 
Islam; only fear of his subjects prevents him from 
openly professing the new religion (for references 
see below). ‘Umar contrasts the neediness of the 
Prophet’s existence with the luxurious living of 
Kisra and Kaysar (Bukhari, Tafsir, 66, 2; Ibn 
Madia, Zuhd, 11). During the affair of I.Iudavbivya, 
‘Urwa ibn Mas'ud, having visited the Prophet in 
his camp, tells his Meccan compatriots that though 
he has travelled as an envoy to the kings, to ITaysar, 


to Kisra and to al-Nadjashi, he has never seen any 
king so greatly honoured as Muhammad is by his 
Companions (Bukhari. Shuruf, 15; cf. Ibn Hisham, 
745). The following utterance of Muhammad is 
reported as a kind of prophecy: “If Kisra perishes 
(variant: Kisra has died), there will be no Kisra after 
him. And if Kaysar perishes, there will be no Kaysar 
after him. By Him in whose hand my soul lies, you 
will spend their treasures in the way of God” (Bukhari. 
Fard al-Khums. 8, Ayman, 3, Djihad, 157; Muslim, 
Fitan, 75; Wakidi, 460). Cf. the critical remark of 
Mu‘attib ibn Kushayr during the siege of Medina by 
the "Allies”, “Muhammad promises us the treasures of 
Kisra and Kaysar, whereas it is not safe for one of 
us to go to the privy” (Wakidi, 459 f.; Ibn HiMiam, 
357). Another prophetical utterance ascribed to Mu¬ 
hammad is: “The first troops of my community who 
will assault the city of Kaysar (i.e., Constantinople) 
shall be forgiven [their sins]” (Bukhari. Djihad. 93). 
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(A. Fischer - A. J. Wensinck - A. Schaade - 

R. Paret) 

2. In Islamic history.—In the Meccan period, 
Muhammad’s sympathies were with Heraclius 
against Kisra and echoes of the struggle between 
the two are recorded in Surat al-Rum (Kurhin, 
XXX). But in the Medinan period this attitude was 
reversed, the basis of the reversal being religious: 
since Islam is the true religion of the “straight path” 
and has universalistic claims, Byzantium and its 
Kaysar become the enemy of Islam and the Islamic 
state, which must eventually triumph and capture 
Constantinople itself. On this is based the new 
Muslim conception of Kaysar. His dominion is part 
of Dir al-Ifarb (the Abode of War), he is an infidel, 
and war against him is djihad (holy war). This 
hostile and contemptuous attitude towards Kaysar 
was strengthened by the military victories of the 
Arabs over the Byzantines. Thus, the religious and 
military bases on which Arab respect for Kaysar had 
rested in pre-Islamic times disappeared in the first 
century of the Muslim era; the new attitude was 
reflected in such designations for Kaysar as fdghiya, 
“tyrant”, or such expressions as kalb al-Rum, “the 
dog of the Romans”, used by Harun al-Rashid in 
addressing Nicephorus. 

The image of Kaysar among the Arabs in the four 
centuries or so after the battle of al-Yarmuk in 15/ 
636 naturally fluctuated with the military fortunes 
of the two states over which Caliph and Kaysar 
ruled. The first part of this period, Umayyad and 
early ‘Abbasid, was, generally speaking, one of Arab 
successes against the Byzantines; but the tide turned 
against the Arabs with the coming of the Macedonian 
dynasty, and the striking successes of the IJamdanids 
proved ephemeral. 
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The Turks opened a new chapter in the relations ] 
between Islam and Byzantium, one that lasted for 
some four centuries from their victory at Manzikert 
in 463/1071, until their capture of Constantinople in 
857 /I 453 - Under the impact of Turkish military 
victories, the image of the Byzantine Kaysar reverted 
to what it had been before the period of the Mace¬ 
donians. The basic factor was the conquest and 
turkification of the Byzantine heartland, Anatolia, 
and the diminution of the dominion of the Kaysars. 
The Saldjuk sultan Alp Arslan defeated the Byzan¬ 
tine emperor Romanus Diogenes at Manzikert and i 
took him captive in 463/1071, setting the tone for 
two centuries in Saldjuk relations with, and attitude 
towards, Kaysars of the Comneni, the Angeli and 
the Lascarids. 

The Ottomans presided over the last phase of 
Kaysar’s humiliation; their attitude to him and his 
dominion was the classical Islamic one, confirmed 
by their series of astounding victories in the Balkans. 
The final chapter in this drama of the Muslim-Byzan- 
tine conflict, which had lasted for some eight cen¬ 
turies, was written by the sultan’s victory over the 
last of the Palaeologi, Constantine XI. Muljammad 
the Conqueror captured Constantinople, and added 
to his titles of GhazI and Mian that of Kaysar itself, 
which he was able to do, since he was not caliph 
but sultan; the title proved valuable for his imperial 
designs for the reconquest of the Byzantine terri¬ 
tories lost by the Kaysars in Europe and Asia. 
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KAYSARIYYA (also kaysariyya), plur. kayasir, 
the name of a large system of public buildings 
laid out in the form of cloisters with shops, work¬ 
shops, warehouses and frequently also living-rooms. 
According to de Sacy, Relation de 1 ’F.gypte par Abd 
A llafif, Paris 1810, 303-4, the kaysdriyya was origi¬ 
nally distinguished from the silk probably only by 
its greater extent, and by having several covered 
galleries around an open court, while the suk consists 
only of a single gallery. At the present day in any 
case, the term kaysdriyya is not infrequently quite 
or almost identical in meaning with the Persian 
word karwansaray, which first came into use in j 
western Asia in the 16th century, or the likewise 
modern analogous names, Khan, wakala (okella), j 
funduk [g.v.] and bezistan. 

Origin. The word kaysariyya is certainly of 
Greek origin: xatodipsia (“imperial”, an abbreviation 
for fj xaiaapcia Ayopdi “the imperial market". As 
H. Thiersch has shown, the old quadrangular court 
(with or without cells around it) of the agora inspired 
the kaysdriyya, which was used on the one hand as 
a warehouse for goods (whence developed the market¬ 
place) and on the other hand, without any doubt, 
usually also as lodgings. The expression •/] xatodtpeta 
recalls the fact that the oldest of these public buildings 


were imperial, i.e., state institutions, while in the 
Muslim period they were mainly due to private 
initiative (foundations of rich merchants, members 
of royal families or high officials). Thiersch thinks 
(Pharos ..., 233) that the place where the idea of 
these buildings originated—like many other things 
in the new Muslim period—seems to have been 
Alexandria, which was especially rich in covered 
market-places and halls. Whether we should actually 
consider the Katoaptov (Caesareum), the temple of 
Caesar in Alexandria, to which the market-place and 
warehouses were attached (Strabo, xvii, 794), as the 
original in name and fact of the kaysdriyya (as does 
Vollers in ZDMG, li, 302), is uncertain. A derivation 
of the word kaysdriyya from the name of the Palestine 
town of Kaysariyya [q. tr.], which de Sacy (op. cit.) 
upheld, can hardly be supported with sound argu¬ 
ments. The word in any case was originally used 
only in those districts which, like Syria, Palestine 
and parts of North Africa had been under Byzantine 
rule. The idea was only transferred later to other 
lands, especially to Spain and the east. In Spanish, 
alcaiceria (cayceria, caeceria), and in Portuguese, 
alcafarias, are loanwords (cf. Dozy-Engelmann, 
Glossaire des mots espagnols et portugais dirivls de 
Varabe J , Leiden 1869, 73, 79; D. Leopoldo de Eguilaz, 
Glos. etim. de las palabras espanolas .. . de origen 
oriental, Granada 1886, 126). 

On the usage of the word in the Islamic world, 
the following references may be given. In Egypt 
we have especially good evidence of its use in Cairo. 
Al-Makrlzl (d. 845/1441) in his description of the 
city gives a large number of kaysariyyas (cf. al- 
Khitat, Bulak 1270, ii, 86-91; E. Reitemeyer, Die 
Stddtegriindungen der Araber im Islam, 1912, 117). 
Later its place was gradually taken by the word 
wakala ( okdle, okelle) and in Niebuhr’s time (1761) 
only the market-place in the suburb of Bulak was 
still called Kissarie. In Fas by kaysdriyya one 
understands the central market (for cloth, carpets, 
jewels, etc.) shut off by gates and walls from the 
other parts of the town, and at night occupied only 
by watchmen (see Dozy, op. cit., ii, 432; R. Le 
Tourneau, Fes, 374-5). Moreover, the word is cur¬ 
rently used in Morocco to denote the courtyards, 
w’hether covered or not, surrounded by shops whose 
main commodity is cloth. In Spain, the kaysdriyya 
was, as in Morocco, the centre for trade in luxury 
articles and cloth (see L. Torres Baibas, Alcaicerias, 
in al-And., xiv (1949), 431 - 55 - P. Chalmeta, El senor 
del loco, index; E. L6vy-Proven?al, Hist. Esp. Mus., 
index). In Syria and Lebanon we have evidence 
of the use of the word kaysariyya as the “name of 
the shops of the wholesale dealers” in Beirut (see 
Niebuhr, op. cit., ii, 469, and K. Muller, Die Kara- 
wanserai, 7), in Damascus (see Ibn Djubayr, Rihla a , 
ed. Wright and de Goeje, 288, and Seetzen, Reisen 
dutch Syrien etc., Leipzig 1854-9, i, 269) and also 
in Aleppo (see Ibn Djubayr, 252; Yakut, ii, 307; 
Ibn Battuta, i, 151; J. Sauvaget, Alep, 79-80, 
221-2). In al-Rasa in Eastern Arabia, the quarter 
of the town that contains the shops is called el- 
Gay$ariyye (see Der Islam, viii, 32). In 'Irak we 
find a square called Kaysdriyya in Mosul (see Ibn 
Djubayr. 235); in al-Salamiyya near Mosul (Yakut, 
iii, 113); in Irbil (Yakut, i, 186); in Baghdad (see 
Massignon, Mission, 92 (the present bazaar centre); 
in Karbala’ (see Massignon, op. cit.). In Persia, in 
Isfahan (see Ritter, ix, 49; Vullers, Lexic. Persico- 
Lat., ii, 753a, and cf. also (Ispahan) Pietro della 
Vale, Viaggi (Brighton 1843), ii, 8, German tr. 
(Ghent 1674), iii, 5; [Dupr6], Voyage en Perse, 
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Paris 1819, ii, 125, and W. Ouseley, Travels in 
Various Countries of the East, iii, 1819, 16); in 
Tabriz (see Ritter, ix, 856); in Kh"arazm (Urgandj) 
(Ibn Battuta, iii, 4). 

We may further note that, according to a reference 
in Niebuhr, op. cit., about the middle of the 18th 
century, large public buildings in the Barbary 
States were called casseries. In Algiers at the 
present day & aysariyya means barracks (see Dozy, 
op. cit.); after the first half of the 17th century it 
was used to denote the Janissaries’ barracks (P6re 
Dan, Hist, de Barbarie et ses corsairs *, 1637, 2nd 
edn. 1649, 88: Casseries ou Funduques). In the ruined 
cities of Hawran the palaces of the erstwhile 
Roman or Byzantine governors are now also called 
kaysariyya; see Wetzstein, Reisebericht iiber Hauran 
etc., Berlin i860, 55. In general, it appears that in 
modern times the use of the word kaysariyya as 
market-place and suchlike has to a great extent 
given way to newer words like khan, wakala, funduk 
and bezestan. For the economic functioning of the 
\taysariyya, see sOk. 

Bibliography : Niebuhr, Reisebeschr. von 
Arabien, etc. i, Copenhagen 1774, iii, 121; 
Quatrem^re, in Not. et Extr., xii, 468; Fleischer, 
Diss. critica de glossis Habichtianis, Leipzig 1836, 
39; Zenker, Tiirk.-arab.-pers. Hand-Wdrterb., 728c; 
Dozy, Suppl., ii, 432; G. Le Strange, The Lands 
of the Eastern Caliphate, 89; H. Thiersch, Pharos , 
Antike, Islam und Occident, Leipzig 1909, 223-33; 
L. Massignon, Mission en Mesopotamie, ii, Cairo 
1912, 92; K. Muller, Die Karawanserai im vorderen 
Orient, Berlin 1920; E. Herzfeld, Etimologia d’al- 
Qaisdriyyah, in Oriente Moderno, i, 691, and the 
editorial note thereon. (M. Streck) 

KAYSARIYYA, KAYSARIYYA, Caesarea, a 
name bestowed during the reigns of the Roman 
emperors of Augustus and Tiberius on at least 
seventeen places in the Roman territories of the 
Near East and North Africa (Pauly-Wissowa, v, 
1288-9). The Arab sources know only of two places 
with this name, however, cf. Yakut, Bulddn, s.v. 
Kaysariyya. 

1. A town on the Palestine coast, classical Caesa¬ 
rea Maritima, some 25 miles (40 km) south of Haifa 
or Hayfa. 

Originally a 4th century B.C. Sidonian settlement 
known as Strato’s Tower, apparently after its founder, 
the town was erected into an imperial city by Herod 
in 13/12 or 10/9 B.C. and given the name of Caesarea 
in honour of Herod’s suzerain Augustus, the old 
name speedily falling into oblivion. The city now 
flourished, in part because of its fine harbour, as 
the main port of Sebastia or Samaria. Although it 
had a Jewish population, with traditions of Jewish 
learning so that a portion of the Palestinian Talmud 
was edited there, it was essentially a stronghold 
of Roman power and Hellenism, and until the Arab 
conquest served as the capital of the Roman and then 
Byzantine province of Palestine. It was further an 
important centre of Christian learning, with its 
bishopric the metropolitan seat for the whole pro¬ 
vince, and in the 4th century A.D. Eusebius was its 
bishop. 

The accounts of the conquest of Caesarea in the 
Muslim sources are greatly influenced by the fact 
that this heavily-defended and well-protected city 
symbolised in the eyes of the Muslims the whole 
might of Christian and Byzantine power in Palestine, 
and it was the last place there to fall to the Arabs. 
Since its capture was thus regarded as the summit 
of Muslim military success in Palestine, the early 


j accounts of its conquest exceed in number and 
j detail those relating to Jerusalem. The numbers of 
its defenders were highly exaggerated in order to 
magnify the achievement, and one tradition goes as 
j far as to put the figure at 930,000 of the besieged 
| as against only 17,000 Muslim besiegers (Baladhuri, 
Futuh, 141, but see Barhebraeus, Chronographia, ed. 
Budge, 37 v, who puts the number of defenders at 
7,000). The siege was begun by 'Amr b. al-'As, till 
he left for Egypt, and by ‘Iyad b. Ghanm, who was 
probably the original commander on the spot, but 
whose rdle was later minimised by tradition, seeking 
to glorify either ‘Amr or Mu'awiya. The latter 
eventually took over from his sick brother Yazid 
and captured the city in Shawwil 19/Sept.-Oct. 640 
after a siege of probably seven months, inflated in 
most of the Arabic sources to seven years, calculating 
the beginning of the siege from the opening of the 
Syrian campaign as a whole; 4,000 captives were 
taken (cf. Baladhuri, Futuh, 140-1, 212; Ibn 'Abd 
al-Hakam, Futuh Mi$r, 57-8; Ya'kubi, Ta'rikh, 172- 
3; idem, Bulddn, 329; Tabari, i, 2396-7, 2399, 2579; 
Ibn 'Abd Rabbihi, '■Ikd, ed. Amin et alii, i, 124; 
Bakri, Mu'-dfam, 757; Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta'rikh, iv, 395; 
de Goeje, Mem. sur la conquete de la Syrie 2 , 166 ff.; 
Caetani, Annali, iv, 31-2, 156-62). 

In face of the normal control of the eastern Medi¬ 
terranean by the Byzantine fleet (despite periodic 
Umayyad successes there), Islamic Kaysariyya was 
held essentially as a defensive position against 
Byzantine descents on the coastland. During the 
revolt of ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr, the Byzantines 
seized the opportunity of Umayyad distraction to 
attack both Kaysariyya and ‘Askalan (Ascalon) and 
damage them; but once secure in power, ‘Abd al- 
Malik rebuilt and refortified the two places, along 
with other coastal points such as Acre and Tyre 
(Baladhuri, 142). But on the whole, the Arab dis¬ 
inclination towards seafaring (cf. Ibn al-Djawzi, 
Mawdufdt, Medina 1966, ii, 227) made it difficult 
for the Umayyad caliphs to persuade Arab warriors 
to settle in the coastal towns. 

Kaysariyya went through a period of deterioration 
under the ‘Abbasids, who tended to neglect Syria in 
favour of their eastern provinces. Ahmad b. Tulun 
(254-70/868-83) fortified again the Palestinian 
shore, but nothing is mentioned in the sources 
specifically about Kaysariyya, whose harbour had 
by this time filled up with sand. The Arab geographers 
in the 3rd/9th and 4th/ioth centuries, as well as 
Nasir-i-Khusraw in the 5th/nth, describe its fertile 
district and the abundance of its agricultural pro¬ 
ducts, but make no mention of its harbour (Mukad- 
dasi, 35, 154; Nasir-i Khusraw. Safar-nama, ed. 
Schefer, 18; IdrisI, in ZDPV, viii (1885), 11; Le 
Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, 474, 475 )- 
In 364/975, the Byzantine offensive launched a year 
previously against the Islamic territories by the 
Emperor John Tzimisces reached as far south as 
Kaysariyya (Runciman, A history of the Crusades, i, 
31). The renewed Byzantine rule, however, was short¬ 
lived. But the old danger to the wealth of the city 
came at that time from the Bedouins of Banu Diarrab 
(a clan of TayyP), led by their chief Mufarridj b. 
Daghfal, who succeeded around 360/971, during the 
disturbances which marked the end of the Ikhshidids. 
in establishing himself in the coastal plain mainly 
around Ramla. Bedouin power continued to grow 
, throughout the first half-century of the Fati nid 
rule. Between 402/1012 and 404/1014, Mufarridj 
I laid siege to the coastal towns and even installed in 
j Palestine an anti-Caliph of his own (Yabya b. Sa'Id 
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al-Anfakl, ed. Cheikho, 160, 201). In 414/1024, the 
Fafimid Caliph al-Zahir nominated Muntakhab al- 
Dawla, governor of Kaysariyya, as governor of 
Palestine with the special assignment of ridding the 
country of Hassan b. Mufarridj, who had succeeded 
his father as the leader of Banu Diarrah (Makrlzl, 
Khi(a(, Cairo 1270, i, 354 )- Although Kaysariyya i 
was never famous as a great Islamic centre of learning, 
some names of ' ulama ’ who lived or studied there 
can be found in the sources (Yakut, Bulddn, iv, 214, 
778; Ibn Taghri BirdI, Nudfum, ii, 204; Ibn 'Asakir, 
iv, 185, 232, 460, vi, 212). 

The First Crusade did not threaten Kaysariyya 
seriously. Only in 494/1101, after Baldwin I had 
established himself as king of Jerusalem, did the 
Crusaders attack the city, with the help of a Genoese 
naval force. After the fall of Arsuf on 27 Diumada 
II/29 April, Kaysariyya was besieged and fell on 
May 17. The male population was almost completely 
wiped out, and the women, the kadi of the town and 
its governor were taken prisoners. Among the booty 
the Genoese found a green vessel which they decided 
was the Holy Grail; later, they brought it to Genoa, 
where it is still preserved in the Cathedral of San 
Lorenzo. As a prize for their participation in the 
conquest, the Genoese received a third of the town 
with permission to call the second cathedral of the ( 
city after their patron San Lorenzo. (On this conquest, j 
see Ibn Khaldun, c Ibar, v, 186, and Runciman, ii, 
73-4). After the conquest Kaysariyya became an 
independent Signoria (which belonged to the Gamier 
family), one of the first to be established in the 
country (Runciman, ii, 93, 191). 

The Crusaders built in Kaysariyya a small harbour ! 
within the borders of the large ancient one, and its 
Frankish population grew to about 5,000 people, a 
considerable size in terms of Crusader towns. 

In 583/1187, after the battle of Hattln [^.v.] and 
the occupation of Acre, Kaysariyya was easily con- I 
quered by Salah ad-DIn’s generals, Badr al-DIn I 
Daldirim and Gharas al-DIn Kilidj (Abu Shama, ; 
Ii. al-Rawdatayn, ii, 87; Ibn al-Athlr, xi, 356; al- j 
Katib al-Isfahanl, al-Fath al-Kussi, 33). 

With the appearance of the armies of the Third ! 
Crusade, Salab al-DIn, knowing his weakness on the ! 
sea and anxious to deny the Crusaders a foothold on 
the coast, ordered in 586/1190 the demolition of the 
fortifications of Caesarea (Makrlzl, Suluk, i/i, 104, 
Mudjlr ad-Din, al-Uns al-dfalil, 324). Richard- ; 
Coeur-de-Lion recaptured Caesarea in 587/1191 (al- 
Katib al-Isfahanl, op. cit., 377-83). after which a 
strong garrison was established there, but the city | 
fortifications were not rebuilt until 615/1218, with j 
the main effort concentrated on the rebuilding of the 
citadel on the southern pier of the harbour. In 617/ | 
1220, the Ayyubid al-Malik al-Mu'?zam 'Isa managed 
to occupy the city while the main Crusader forces [ 
were besieging Dimyat (Damietta); he found it com¬ 
pletely empty, the Genoese navy having evacuated 
the population from its citadel (Ibn TaghrlbirdI, op. 
cit., vi, 239). 

The city remained nominally in Muslim hands un¬ 
til 625/1228 when al-Malik al-Kamil of Egypt ceded 
it to the Emperor Frederick II, together with Jeru¬ 
salem and other territories in Palestine. When Louis 
IX arrived in the Holy Land in 648/1250-1, new 
fortifications, completed in April or May 1252, were 
begun, and were hailed as the finest building enter¬ 
prise ever undertaken in Palestine (Joinville, Chron¬ 
icle, London 1908, 253). This time the work com¬ 
prised the building of the whole city, including a 
mighty wall which protected it from both sea and 


land and its ancient moat was excavated, cleaned 
and deepened, thus giving the city wall a maximum 
height of 70 ft. (22 m.). 

But even these mighty fortifications could not 
save Kaysariyya when the Mamluks resolved on 
destroying the remnant of the Crusader strongholds 
along the Syrian littoral, once they had checked the 
Mongol invasion in 658/1260. In 662/1264 the first 
Mamluk attacks on the districts of Kaysariyya and 
‘Athllth began under the Amir Nasir al-DIn al- 
Kaymarl (Makrlzl, Suluk, i/i, 513), but the final 
campaign headed by Baybars took place in 663/1265. 
A fierce frontal attack by the Mamluks forced the 
defenders to retreat to the citadel (called al-khadra 1 
in the Muslim sources). Under the heavy bom¬ 
bardment of Baybars’ ballistas, the Crusaders had to 
enter into negotiations. On 5th March 1265 they were 
evacuated by ship and the sultan ordered the destruc¬ 
tion of the fortress. 

The occupation of Kaysariyya enabled the Mam¬ 
luks to move both southwards against Jaffa and 
Arsuf and northwards against 'Athllth and Acre 
(Yafi'i, Mir'dt, iv, 161; Makrlzl, op. cit., i/i 526-8; 
Kalkashandi, Subh, iii, 434; Mufaddal b. Abl T- 
Fada’il, in Patr. or., xii, Paris 1918, 132-3; Ibn 
Habib, Durrat al-Asldk, in Orientalia, ii, 250; Ibn 
Khaldun, op. cit., v, 385). 

Instead of the coastal line of fortifications, which 
were ultimately completely demolished, Barbars 
resolved upon establishing a new line of defence along 
the foothills deep in the country, more defensible by 
the Muslim forces. The fortress of Kakun was, there¬ 
fore, rebuilt to replace Kaysariyya and Arsuf (Mak- 
rizi, op. cit., i/i, 557). 

The site of Kaysariyya remained deserted for 
about four centuries, cf. Kalkashandi, iii, 237. In 
the uth/i7th century, some fishermen briefly tried 
to settle there. Its ruins became a source for building 
material, especially when Djazzar Pasha built his 
mosque in Acre at the end of the I2th/i8tb century. 

In 1884, in the wake of the Austrian occupation 
of Bosnia, the Ottoman government brought Muslim 
refugees from there and settled them in Kaysariyya, 
but the endemic malaria reduced them to a miserable 
condition, and during the Arab-Israell war of 1948 
the place was deserted. 

The first archaeological survey of the site was 
carried out in 1873 by the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, but systematic excavations were made during 
the 1950s and 1960s by Italian and Israeli archaeo¬ 
logists. Parts of the town have been reconstructed, 
notably part of the Crusaders’ wall and the Roman 
theatre, which is used today for musical performances. 

Bibliography. In addition to the sources 
mentioned in the article, see K. V. Zetterstden, 
Beitrdge . .., Leiden 1919, 238; F. M. Abel, Geo¬ 
graphic 1le la Palestine, (Paris 1938), ii, 151, 162, 
171, 193 ff., 200; idem, Histoire de la Palestine, 
i-ii, Paris 1952; V. Gudrin, Descr. Geogr. .. de la 
Palestine, 2 e Partie, ii (Paris 1875), 321-391 S. 
Lane-Poole, A History of Egypt in the Middle 
Ages, London 1936, 267; D. Ayalon, The Mameluks 
and Naval Power, in Proceedings of The Israel 
Academy of Sciences and Humanities, i, No. 8 
(Jerusalem 1965); cf. idem, El 1 , art. Bahriyya; 
S. Runciman, A History of the Crusades (London 
1971), index; S. Asaf and L. A. Mayer, Sefer Ha- 
Yishshuv, ii (Jerusalem 1944), 54-51 cf- also the 
bibliography in El 1 , art. KaisSriya. (M. Sharon) 
KAYSARIYYA, or Kayseri, a town in central 
Anatolia, at an elevation of 3,300 feet, at the northern 
base of the Erdjiyas Daghl. The Roman imperial 
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name Caesarea for this town was rendered Kay¬ 
sariyya in Arabic, Kayseriye in Ottoman, and 
Kayseri in modern Turkish. 

I. History. Even before the Hittite empire, the 
area was a mercantile centre with a thriving As¬ 
syrian trading colony named Kanesh. As Mazaka, 
the site was the capital of the kingdom of Cappadocia, 
later of the Roman province of Cappadocia. Caesarea 
was first in precedence among the Christian bishop¬ 
rics of Asia Minor, and as the seat of the Cappadocian 
fathers, Basil, Gregory of Nyssa and Gregory of 
Nazianzus, a centre of Christian thought and mo- 
nasticism. Pillaged and devastated by the Sasanids 
and then rescued by Heraclius in A.D. 611, the town 
was again beautiful and wealthy when Mu c awiya 
forced it to pay tribute in 26/647. (Michael the 
Syrian, tr. Chabot, ii, 400, 441; Abu ’ 1 -Faradj, tr. 
Budge, i, 97). In the reign of Hisham (105-25/724- 
43) Maslama led two raids on Kaysariyya and 
perhaps occupied the town temporarily; two of 
Hisham’s sons also led campaigns there. In the 
5th/nth century Byzantine policies and the Turkish 
invasions precipitated a migration of Armenian 
Gregorians into this Greek Orthodox area (Michael 
the Syrian, iii, 133). 

Kaysariyya was sacked by Turkmens in 459/1067 
(see Cahen, Le premier penetration turque ... in 
Byzantion, xviii (1948), 25). Some time after the 
battle of Manzikert the town, perhaps then in ruins, 
became part of the Danishmend state (Michael the 
Syrian, iii, 173; Abu ’ 1 -Faradj, i, 229). Chroniclers 
of the First Crusade who passed through Kaysariyya 
do not describe it. Malik Muhammad, the son of its 
conqueror GhazI Danishmend, finally restored the 
town (Michael the Syrian, iii, 237; Abu ’ 1 -Faradj, i, 
258). In 563/1168 Kllldj Arslan II took it from the 
Danishmendids (Abu ’ 1 -Faradj, i, 293). Frequently 
a royal residence for the Saldjuks. Kaysariyya again 
became a leading centre of trade and culture. In 
641/1243 Mongol armies under Baygu massacred 
thousands, carried off the young into captivity, and 
plundered and destroyed the royal treasury and 
many splendid houses and buildings (Abu ' 1 -Faradj, 
i, 407; Ibn BIbl, tr. Duda, 230 f.). In 675/1277 
Baybars occupied the town without resistance, but 
he withdrew south of the Taurus when his appearance 
failed to produce the anticipated uprising of Turk¬ 
mens against their Mongol rulers; the Mongols then 
took vengeance on the city (Abu ’ 1 -Faradj, i, 457). 

From 744/1343 to 783/1381 Kaysariyya was under 
the Eretna dynasty, and eventually became their 
capital; Ibn Battuta calls the town one of the largest 
in Anatolia. The Eretna were overthrown by a 
native of Kaysariyya, Kadi Burhan al-DIn, who 
ruled from Sivas. The Ottoman sultan Bayazld took 
the city in 800/1398, but after Timur defeated him, 
Kaysariyya fell to the Karaman dynasty. For almost 
a century, the Turkmens of Karaman and the 
Dhu ’ 1 -Kadrids contested for this prize. The Mamluks 
helped the Dhu ’ 1 -Kadrids to take the city from the 
Karamanids in 827/1419; in 839/1436 the Ottomans 
helped the Dhu ’ 1 -Kadrids to regain it once more. 
Although the Karamanids recovered the town in 
869/1465, Mebemmed II restored it to the Dh u 
’ 1 -Kadrids in 871/1467. The Ottomans finally brought 
Kaysariyya under direct rule some time after they 
took Kara Hisar Develi in 879/1474, but before the 
Mamluk-Dhu ’ 1 -Kadrid attack on the city on 895/ 
1490. The town lay exposed to Mamluk and Safawid 
ambitions until Selim I removed the threat from 
both these powers. 

In the early nth/i7th century the region of Kay¬ 


sariyya was infested by Dialali rebels; Kara Yazidjl 
won a victory over an Ottoman army on the plain of 
Kaysariyya in 1008/1600, and twice shortly there¬ 
after, brigands dared to besiege the walled town. 
The urban population suffered considerably; many 
villagers were killed or abandoned their lands in 
fear, temporarily dislocating the system of land 
taxation. In 1027/1618 Simeon of Poland found the 
town quite ruined in appearance because its people 
so feared the Dialalis that they would not do any 
reconstruction work (Polonyali Simeon, tr. H. An- 
dreasyan, 158 f.). In 1034/1624 the rebel forces of 
Abaza Hasan were scattered near Kaysariyya by 
the vizier Cerkes Mehmed. In 1059/1649 Ewliya 
Celebi found the town prosperous, but no longer 
any more so than Sivas or MaraS. After half a 
century under the rule of Capanoghlu derebeys, 
Kaysariyya returned to direct Ottoman rule in 1814. 

In the Ottoman Empire Kaysariyya was a liwa 
or sandiak of the Karaman eydlei until 1864, when it 
was transferred to the wildyet of Ankara. In the 
ioth/i6th and nth/i7th centuries, Kara Hi?ar 
Develi, the only kada' > in the sandfak, was more 
than once claimed by the kadi of Nigde. At the end 
of the 19th century, there were two fradd's, Incesu 
and Develi. Under the republic, Kaysariyya became 
a vilayet or it. 

2. Commerce, Industry, and Agriculture. Kay- 
sariyya’s continuing importance as a commercial 
centre comes from its location on well-defined 
north-south and east-west trade routes. Perhaps 
more important, it is the centre of a small, densely 
populated, fertile, well-watered area between the 
Ktzlilrmak river on the north and the Erdjiyas 
Daghl on the south, which can provide the agri¬ 
cultural surplus necessary to support a town (for 
density, see Bartsch, 130 f.; Tanoglu et al., Tiirkiye 
Atlasi, map no. 67). The agricultural wealth of 
Kaysariyya comes from two sources: wheat and 
barley from the plain (Kayseri ovasi) extending 
from the Klztllrmak to the salt lake of Pelas; and 
fruits and vegetables cultivated by skilful use of 
terracing and irrigation on the lower slopes of 
Erdjiyas and its foothills. During the prosperous 
times of the Rum Saldjuks, Sivas, Konya, and 
Kaysariyya were the mercantile centres of Anatolia, 
yielding only gradually to Ottoman Bursa in the 
8th/i4th century. 

The 16th-century tax registers (daftar-i khakdni) 
refer to dye houses, tanneries, slaughterhouses, mills 
and linseed oil presses, and to the manufacture of 
boza, wine and candles. Vineyards, orchards and 
gardens were dotted about the town, while wheat 
and barley were grown on its outskirts. The neigh¬ 
bouring villages produced grains and an array of 
fruits and vegetables, particularly grapes (used for 
raisins, pekmez and wine). Cotton and honey were 
important; and walnut trees and rice were cultivated 
(see Barkan, Kanun-nameler, “Kayseri”, in index; 
Beldiceanu, Karaman, 45 f., 70 f., and passim). 

Simeon of Poland compared Kaysariyya’s gardens 
and vineyards to those of Edirne (p. 160). Ewliya 
Celebi stated that its wheat and barley were famous 
and praised the abundant and varied fruits and 
vegetables (iii, 184). Kinneir extolled the “extra¬ 
ordinarily abundant vegetables”, the fruits unrivalled 
in all Anatolia for abundance and variety, and the 
abundant pasturage (pp. 103 f.). Barkley admired 
the rich plain of wheat, barley, rice, and cotton, 
with the hills full of vineyards, plums, apples and 
quinces (p. 156). Hamilton cited gallnuts and yellow 
berries (buckthorn berries) sold to Izmir, and 
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tragacanth, madder, blue dye made from lees of wine 
and sultana raisins (ii, 267, 255, 263; cf. Ainsworth, 
307). Mordtmann added to these potatoes and anise, 
as well as wine, brandy and beer (p. 142, 145). 

From Saldjuk times onwards, cotton and coarse 
cotton cloth were among the most important in¬ 
dustrial products of Kaysariyya. Kinneir found 
merchants from all over Syria and Anatolia gathered 
there to buy cloth and raw cotton (p. too; cf. Lucas, 
173). Kaysariyya horses were famous; sheep, cattle, 
and water buffalo were raised for the sausage and 
pastirma industry for which Kaysariyya was famous; 
in Ewliya Celebi’s time these meats were so much in 
demand in Istanbul that they could not be procured 
even in Kaysariyya itself. Hides, used particularly 
for the yellow morocco leather (sari sahtiyan ), which 
was prized throughout the empire, and for the local 
footwear industry, were an equally famous product. 

Up to the present day, Kaysariyya produces large 
numbers of its unique carpets and kelims. 

Simeon mentioned extensive caravanserais, be- 
destans, shops and bazaars, and numerous gold¬ 
smiths and jewellers (p. 158). Ewliya Celebi noted 
that, like Bursa and Edirne, the town had two 
bedestans and that tradesmen made excellent 
profits (iii, 180 f., 184). Inciciyan reported that 
goods from Istanbul and India were sold in its 
bazaars, and Kinneir called it the trade emporium 
for Anatolia and Syria (Simeon, 159 n.; Kinneir, too). 
Lucas called the bazaars extensive, especially the 
ones for cotton (i, 173) and Hamilton reported them 
to be extensive and rich, and full of cheap imports 
(ii, 267 f.). Von Schweinitz, admiring the fine bazaars, 
judged Kaysariyya to be the most important town 
in inner Anatolia (pp. 116 f.) and Mordtmann called 
it one of the most important trading places in 
Anatolia (p. 492); he says that trade ca. 1850 was 
completely in the hands of local “Cappadocian 
Christians”. However, in the nth/i7th century, 
Muslims were also active in trade in Kayseri. 

The salt lake at Pelas and salt mines at HadjdjT 
Bektash kept the town amply supplied with salt; 
and gypsum was available (Hamilton, ii, 246; 
Ainsworth, 311; Moltke, 329; Mordtmann, 147). In 
the 19th century a big saltpetre works was located 
near the lake, at Sarloghlan (Hamilton, ii, 259; 
Mordtmann, 147). Volcanic tufa everywhere provides 
excellent, cheap, building material. 

The railway line from Ankara reached Kaysariyya in 
1927, and connexions to Samsun in 1930 and to Uluki?- 
la in 1933 made the city a major rail centre. Of late 
there have also been construe ted good road connexions. 

In 1935 a huge state textile mill (currently em¬ 
ploying nearly 2,500 people) was set up, financed 
largely by a Soviet loan. Kaysariyya also became the 
site of an aeroplane assembly plant. In 1965 the city 
had 16 factories with more than 50 employees (5 
state factories and 11 built with private capital). 
Another 100 factories have more than 5 employees, 
and there are 500 factories with 1 to 5 employees 
(Kayseri il yilltgt, 202). Machine works, wood and 
metal products, rubber products, pressure cookers 
and milk pasteurization are among the leading in¬ 
dustries. Cotton and wool manufactures, carpets and 
kelims, hides and leather, grains, wool, livestock, 
fodder and pastirma continue to be among the 
leading products. As a result, Kaysariyya is more 
highly industrialised and has a noticeably higher 
standard of living than most Turkish towns. 

3. Demography. Records of the population of the [ 
town are available from 1500 to 1583, 1813 to 1907, j 
and 1927 to 1970. I 


Four Ottoman tax registers (daftar-i kk.iliuai) have 
preserved ioth/i6th-century population statistics. In 
905/1500, the town had 2287 nefer (tax-paying 
males), of whom 86 % were Muslims and 14 % were 
j dhimmis (1961/326). Early in Sulayman’s reign there 
were 2367 nefer, of whom 81 % were Muslims and 
19 % were dhimmis. (1907/457). Later in Sulayman’s 
reign there were 3530 nefer, 81 % Muslims and 19 % 
dhimmis (2870/660). In 991/1583 the town had 
8251 nefer, 78 % Muslims and 22 % dhimmis (6435/ 
1816). The urban population practically quadrupled 
in less than a century and the rural population also 
grew rapidly. The anarchy of the 9th/i5th century 
helps explain both the small population of 1500 and 
the capacity for rapid growth once security was 
restored (Basbakanlik ar$ivi iapu defter nos. 33, 387 
and 976; cf. no. 38; Ankara tapu kadastro dairesi, 
no. 136). In 991/1583 the city had 6015 khdne s or 
households at 5.5 persons per khdne or 33,082 in¬ 
habitants (4 X 8251 is 33,004, so perhaps multiplying 
the nefer by 4 gives the numerical population of the 
town). The proportion of non-Muslims increased from 
14 % in 1500 to 22 % in 991/1583. Armenians, who 
made up 82 % of the non-Muslim population in 
905/1500, rose to 89 % in 991/1583, increasing at a 
much faster rate than the Greeks. No Jews are 
registered in these surveys but in 1059/1649 Ewliya 
Celebi mentions a synagogue (iii, 183). 

Official statistics cease in 991/1583. Simeon of 
Poland estimated that there were 500 Armenian 
khdne s in 1026/1618; either he underestimated or the 
Dialali uprisings had brought about a catastrophic 
population decline (p. 158). Ewliya Celebi mentioned 
600 khdnes. within the walls, but most of the urban 
population lived outside the walls in the ioth/i6th 
century (iii, 177). 

The census of 1831 recorded 13,466 males in the 
town (7,903 adult males, 5,317 males under 12, 215 
from the military class, and 31 disabled), a population 
of about 26,932; alternatively, 5,184 khdne s are 
mentioned (at 5 people per khdne 25,920) (Karal, 
Ilk niifiis sayimi, 1831, 113). These figures are 
consistent with Kinneir’s population estimate in 
1813 of 25,000, including 1,500 Armenians, 300 
Greeks and 150 Jews (p. 100). Texier asserted that 
the official population in 1834 was 60,000, i.e., 
11,900 houses (10,000 Turkish, 1,500 Armenian, 
400 Greek); and Hamilton estimated 10,000 houses 
in 1837. Their figures seem to have a single, erroneous, 
source, or possibly they refer to the kadd 1 of Kay¬ 
sariyya (Texier, 544; Hamilton, ii, 267). Poujoulat, 
also in 1837, reported 9,000 Turks, 6,000 Armenians 
and 4,000 Greeks, a total of 19,000 (a gross over¬ 
estimate of the proportion of Christians, i, 213). 
On the basis of information provided by a local 
notable or a'ydn in 1839, Ainsworth reported (p. 
308) 18,522 inhabitants (12,176 Muslims, 5,237 
Armenians and 1,109 Greeks. Any decline might be 
attributed to the severe earthquake of 1835, which 
destroyed many homes and killed 665 people (Pou¬ 
joulat claims 4,000 dead, which must be an exag¬ 
gerated estimate or else a figure for the whole prov¬ 
ince). However, Mordtmann plausibly asserts that 
the population figure given by Ainsworth was for 
“males”, not “inhabitants”, i.e., there was a popu¬ 
lation of about 37,000 (Ainsworth, 310; Hamilton, 
258, Poujoulat, i, 210 f.). 

Cholera killed some 3,000 people in 1848; in 1849 
Mordtmann gave the population as 18,413 males 
(12,344 Muslims, 5,002 Armenians and 1,067 Greeks), 
presumably 36,826 inhabitants, a reliable figure (pp. 
141, 143). In 1858 Barth estimated 8,000 inhabited 
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houses (of 10,000 in the city), i.e., ca. 40,000 people, 
a substantial increase in the decade (p. 58). Cuinet 
in 1892 estimated the population of the Kaysariyya 
kadd 1 at 72,000 (45,000 Muslims, 9,000 Armenian 
Gregorians, 14,400 Greek Orthodox, 800 Armenian 
Catholics and 1,200 Protestants), but the kadd 1 
included numerous villages around Kaysariyya (i, 
307). Townshend estimated 50,000 inhabitants in 
1904 (including 20,000 Christians, of whom three- 
quarters were Armenians (p. 119). The Ankara 
wildyet sdlname of 1907 records a population of 
54,011 for the town (17,536 Muslim men, 17,168 
Muslim women, 9,521 non-Muslim men, 9,786 non- 
Muslim women (p. 209). The population apparently 
doubled between 1813 and 1907. 

The ioth/i6th-century Muslim population of Kay¬ 
sariyya included nomadic, settled and sedentarising 
Yuriiks, Turkmens and Kurds. Afshar nomads were 
numerous on the rich pastures of Uzun Yayla; in the 
mid-i9th century they were joined by a large immi¬ 
grant group of Cerkes. Kurds and Afshars are still 
numerous, and Uzun Yayla constitutes one of the 
main preserves of Cerkes in Turkey. 

Since the earliest tax records of the late 9th/i5th 
century, the majority of the population of both the 
town and province of Kaysariyya have been Mus¬ 
lims. Large numbers of Orthodox and Gregorian 
Christians have inhabited the town and the neigh¬ 
bouring villages, often intermixed with Muslims 
and with one another. In the town Kaysariyya, 
Gregorians outnumbered Orthodox by three or four 
times in both the roth/i6th and 19th centuries. 
Greek and Armenian were spoken only in a few 
villages; most Christians were turcophone even after 
efforts towards hellenisation and armenisation began 
under outside stimulus in the 19th century (see 
R. M. Dawkins, Modern Greek in Asia Minor ; 
Inciciyan, quoted in Simeon, 161 n; Simeon, 158 
and n; and Ewliya, iii, 183; “Kurdfe” presumably 
is an error for “Ermenice”. See also the periodical 
Mikrasiatika Kronika). In 1922 a congress of Ortho¬ 
dox Christians of Anatolia, meeting in Kaysariyya, 
asserted that they were Anatolian Christians of 
Turkish nationality, repudiated the “Greek” hier¬ 
archy, and established a Turkish patriarchate; their 
effort miscarried, however, because Orthodox 
Christians of Anatolia were included in the com¬ 
pulsory Greek-Turkish population exchanges (Teo- 
man Ergene, Istiklal harbinde ttirk ortodokslan, 18 ff., 
23-42). 

After the Armenian debacle and the Greek popula¬ 
tion exchanges, the first republican census revealed 
that Kaysariyya’s population had declined to 39,544; 
only 1277 Armenian Gregorians and 6 Greek Ortho¬ 
dox remained in the town. The population increased 
to 46,181 in 1935 (up 23 %), 52,467 in 1940 (up 21 %), 
57,863 in 1945 (up 15 %), 65,488 in 1950 (up 34 %), 
82,405 in 1955 (up 26 %), 102,596 in i960 (up 25 %), 
126,653 in 1965 (up 22 %), and 167,696 in 1970 (up 
33 %)• The population of the town has increased 
four-fold in less than half a century, a rate of growth 
faster even than that of the ioth/i6th century 
(Kayseri il yilligi, 122, 124-7). 

4. Culture. A Library made wakf in 1210/1796 by 
the ReHs ul-kutlab Rashid Efendi preserves the orig¬ 
inal collection of 943 works (926 manuscripts, 17 
printed volumes), and additions have been made 
(see Ahmed Okutan, Kayseri Umumi Ktittiphanesi 
Ra$it Efendi kismi Usul-i hadis ve hadis ilmine ait 
arapfa elyazma eserler hatalogu, Istanbul 1964). The 
town also has an ll Halk Kiituphanesi and a small 
museum, filled mostly with pre-Islamic artifacts. 


The ancient site of the town (Eski Shehir) is 
located on the southern edge of the city, near the 
Battal GhazI tomb, where the plain meets the lowest 
foothills of the Erdjiyas. Kaysariyya is rich in 
architectural monuments, which have been well 
listed by H. Edhem and A. Gabriel. The inner 
castle and a large section of the former wall have 
been preserved, as well as several madrasas, mosques, 
tombs, and khans dating from as early as the Saldjuk 
period. Most notable of these are the Ulu Cami, 
Cifte madrasa, Huand Hatun mosque-marfrasa-baths 
complex, Hadjdji Kili£ mosque, Doner Kumbet, 
Kurshunlu mosque (built from a plan of Sinan), and 
the Vizier khan. A vigorous programme of preser¬ 
vation and restoration is under way. 

A reputed tomb of Battal GhazI, located beneath 
the courtyard of the recently rebuilt Bajtal GhazI 
mosque, is visited by local pilgrims. The tomb of 
Djalal al-Din Rumi’s teacher, Sayyid Burhan al-Din, 
is also noteworthy. For other Muslim, Christian and 
mixed places of pilgrimage, see Ewliya, iii, 
186-9, and Carnoy-Nicolaides, passim. Seven ma¬ 
drasas were reported in Kaysariyya in Saldjuk 
times, as many as in Konya and more than twice as 
many as in any other Anatolian town (see A. Kuran, 
Anadolu medreseleri, i). In Sulayman’s time, the 
city had 3 Friday mosques, 20 masdiids, 10 madrasas, 
17 zawiyas, 3 baths, and 107 shops. 

The living pattern of winter in the town and 
summer in vineyards on the foothills of Erdjiyas 
plays a significant role even today in the economic 
and social life of Kaysariyya. It has frequently been 
a theme in local poetry (see A. Satoglu, Kayseri 
§airleri, and also Erciyes halkevi dergisi). The 
climate was considered healthy (Ewliya, iii, 182; 
Flamilton, ii, 268; Mordtmann, 141; and Kinneir, 
104). Several 19th-century travellers called Kay¬ 
sariyya filthy, and a town containing slaughtering, 
meat processing, leather and tanning industries 
could hardly have been otherwise. Some travellers 
called the stone houses of the town tasteful, and 
Moltke and von Schweinitz considered it beautiful. 
The beauties of Erdjiyas, with its luxurious gardens 
and clear streams, were obvious to those who saw 
them. 

The people of Kaysariyya have been noted for 
their religious orthodoxy and for their business 
acumen. Hasluck maintained that the town had a 
"black Sunni” tradition (513, 23m). Carnoy- 

Nicolaides related a legend that no Jew could live 
in Kaysariyya, a reference to the supposed com¬ 
mercial acumen of its inhabitants (226-6). 
Ewliya Celebi explained that the local people were 
hardworking because of the cold climate (iii, 182). 
Simeon of Poland was aware that they were consid¬ 
ered “dyers of asses” (160; Carnoy, 247 f.). It is 
widely believed in Turkey today that the people of 
Kaysariyya have a special propensity for business 
and are hardworking and diligent. 
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KAYSERI [see >5 AY$ariyya]. 

KAYTAK (self designation, Kaydaklan, pl.Kaydak: 
Russ. Khaydaki, Kaytagi.Kaytaki, Karakaytaki; other 
forms, Khaytak, Kavtakh. KaraKaytakh), a small 
Dighistan [q.v.] group, which forms with KubaSi 
[17.11.] and Dargin [q.v.] the Dargin division of the 
Dargino-Lak group of the Ibero-Caucasian languages. 


According to the census of 1926, ethnically there 
were 14,430 Kaytaks, and 14,469 claiming Kaytak 
as their mother tongue: in 1930 (estimation by 
Grande) there were 14,470 Kaytaks. The Kaytaks 
inhabit ten auls in the Kaytak district, and the 
southern (mountainous) part of the Dakhadaev 
district, in the valley of the Ulu-Chai, in the Daghistan 
A.S.S.R. Kaytak territory lies between the Dargin 
and Tabasaran areas. 

The first mention of the Kaytak was in the 4th/ 
10th century, by Arab authors. According to Muham¬ 
mad-Rafi, the Kaytaks paid tribute to the shamkhal 
of Kazikumukh in the Lak [j.v.] country. At the 
end of the 8th/i4th century the Mongols penetrated 
Kaytak territory and there is evidence that there 
was a strong Mongol influence on the Kaytaks. A 
large proportion of the Kaytak population was 
destroyed by Timur. 

With the fall of the Golden Horde, the feudal 
principality of the utsmiyat of Kaytak arose as a 
major power in northern Daghistan (dubious etymol¬ 
ogy of the word utsmi from isim, “the renowned”). 
Its territory was larger than the area inhabited 
today by the Kaytaks and its population was com¬ 
posed of many tribes besides the Kaytaks—Laics, 
Dargins and Southern Kumyks. As legend has it, 
the utsmi descended from the Arab governors of 
Kala* Kuraysh, who had islamicised the area in the 
2nd/8th century, and Kaytak was one of the first 
regions of central Daghistan to be islamicised. The 
Kaytak are Sunnis of the Shafi'i School. In the 
ioth/i6th century the utsmi was one of the strongest 
rulers in Daghistan, and in the I2th/i8th century 
was economically and politically very significant, 
carrying on complex foreign policies, supporting at 
different times Turkey and Persia. 

In 1802 a Russian protectorate was imposed on 
the utsmi c Adil Khan. Direct Russian administration 
came to the lower Kaytak in the pre-Caspian area 
in 1820, and to the Kara-Kaytak in the mountain 
area in 1862. In 1844 the utsmiyat was suppressed. 

The social structure of Kaytak utsmiyat was 
similar to the structure of the Avar [q.v.] society: a 
rather complicated feudal hierarchy— begs, (anka, 
uzden (free peasants), and non-free classes: (agar 
(peasants submitted to servitude), rayats (serfs), 
and kul, which coexisted beside the system of the 
“free societies” based on the joint family ( tukhum ). 
There existed an endogamic marriage system. 

The ’■adat of Kaytak were collected in written 
form in the 17th century by the utsmi Rustam 
Khan. The Arabic text was translated into Russian 
in 1868 (Sbornik Svedenii 0 Kavkazskikh Gortsakh, 
Tiflis 1868). 

Due to the lack of good agricultural land, agri¬ 
culture played a minor role in the traditional econ¬ 
omy. Sheep and goat raising, with some horses and 
cattle, was the predominant economic activity. 
Handicrafts were well developed, especially the 
weaving of wool and silk. Kaytak women from 
Barshamai and Cabalchni were renowned for their 
embroideries. The present economy still stresses 
sheep raising (with a transhumance system) in the 
mountainous areas, and the raising of cattle and 
horses in the lower mountains and foothills. 

Kaytak is a vernacular language, consisting of 
two dialects: Magalis-Kaytak (in the north) and 
Kara-Kaytak (in the south). Dargin is used as the 
first literary language and second (sometimes first) 
spoken language. Russian is the second written 
language. The Kaytak are being culturally and 
linguistically assimilated by the Dargin. 
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al-KAYYAL (also ibn al-kayyAl), ahmad b. 
zakariyyA 5 , Shi'I gnostic from Daskarat Bayt 
al-Nar near Bayhak active around the turn of the 
3rd/gth century. According to al-ShahrastAnl, he 
was originally a ddH of some Isma'Ili imams. Having 
been disowned by the imam for his heretical views, 
he first claimed the imamate for himself and then 
asserted that he was the kaHm [<7.11. ]. He gained 
some adherents and left writings in Arabic and 
Persian which were still extant in the time of al- 
Shahrastani (d. 548/1153). Abu ’l-Ma'all states that 
al-Kayyal “appeared” in the year 295/907-8, per¬ 
haps referring to his arrival in Transoxania. He 
claimed that he was entrusted with abrogating the 
law of Islam and proclaiming a new law. He com¬ 
posed a scripture in Persian which he called his 
Kur’an and invented a secret alphabet which only 
he could read. At the Samanid court in Bukhara he 
gained the favour of the vizier Muhammad b. 
Muhammad al-Djayhanl [?.t>.]. If the name is cor¬ 
rectly given, al-Kayyal was still alive after 326/938 
when this al-Djayhanl became vizier. There may be, 
however, a confusion with the latter’s father, Muham¬ 
mad b. Ahmad al-Djayhanl, who was vizier from 
302/914-5 to 310/922-3. Al-Djayhanl at first en¬ 
couraged him to propagate his doctrine in Kishsh. 
When he failed to win adherents there, the vizier 
directed him to the countryside of Marw, where he 
gained a numerous following. He died after ap¬ 
pointing a butcher as his successor. When al-Djayhanl 
died (Muhammad b. Muhammad died in 330/941-2), 
the movement disintegrated. Ibn Funduk al-Bayhaki 
(d. 565/1169-70) states, however, that in Samarkand 
neophytes (muridan) and adherents of the school of 
al-Kayyal were in evidence in his day and his books 
were available there. 

Al-Kayyal’s gnostic doctrine as described by al- 
Shahrastani elaborated correspondences between a 
higher, spiritual world, a lower, corporeal world, 
and the human body and relied on huruf [?.v.] and 
allegorical interpretation of the Kur’an. It shows 
distinct affinities with Isma'Ili gnosis, though no 
traces of the Neoplatonic cosmology introduced in 
Isrna'Ilism about the beginning of the 4th/ioth 
century [cf. ismA'Iliyya, Doctrine]. Indian as well 
as Manichaean influences on his thought have been 
suggested. His doctrine on the imamate was refuted 
by the philosopher Muhammad b. ZakariyyA’ al- 
RazI (d. 313/925 or 320/932-3). 

The assumption by some modern scholars that he 
may be identical with Ahmad, the son of the alleged 
founder of Isma'Ilism c Abd Allah b. Maymun al- 
Kaddati [?.».], is no longer tenable. The account of 
the late Isma'Ili author Idris b. al-Hasan (d. 872/ 


1468), according to whom al-Kayyal was a ddH of 
the Isma'Ili imam 'Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. 
Isma'il, is fictitious and based solely on the state¬ 
ments of al-Shahrastani. 

Bibliography. Fihrist, 301; RasaHl Ikhwdn 
al-Safd ’, Bombay 1306, iii, 20; Abu ’ 1 -Ma'ali, 
Baydn al-adydn, ed. Hashim Radi, Tehran 1964, 
67-9; Shahrastanl. i, 138-41; BayhakI, Ta'rikh-i 
Bayhak, ed. Ahmad Bahmanyar, Tehran 1317, 
253; Murta<ja b. Da'S Razi, Tabfirat al- c awdmm, 
ed. 'Abbas Ikbal, Tehran 1313, 7; Idris ‘Imad al- 
Din, c Uyun al-akhbdr, iv, ed. Mustafa Ghalib. 
Beirut 1973, 357-8; M. J. de Goeje, Memoire sur 
les Carmathes du Bahrain 1 , Leiden 1886, 20; L. 
Massignon, Esquisse d’une bibliographic Qarmate, 
in A Volume of Oriental Studies presented to 
Edward G. Browne, ed. T. W. Arnold and R. A. 
Nicholson, Cambridge 1922, 331; H. H. Schaeder, 
Die islamische Lehre vom vollkommenen Menschen, 
in ZDMG, lxxix (1925), 234; W. Ivanow, Ismailis 
and Qarmatians, in JBBRAS, xvi (1940), 64-5, 81, 
83-4; W. Madelung, Fatimiden und Bafirain- 
qarmafen, in Isl., xxxiv (1959), 44-5; Mahdl Mu- 
hakkik, Faylasuf-i Rayy Muhammad b. Zakariyyd- 
yi Razi, Tehran 1352, 42-3. (W. Madelung) 

KAYYIM (a.), originally: “he who stands up¬ 
right”, then (with bi, ' ala, li or the genitive alone), 
he who takes something upon himself, takes care 
of something or someone and hence also has 
authority over them. Thus we find the pre-Islamic 
poet al-Kutami (Diwdn, ed. Barth, Leiden 1902, no. 
26) already speaking of a “kayyim of water”, i.e. 
apparently the man in charge of it, the supervisor, 
and the poet Ba'ith b. Suraym (Hamdsa of Abu 
Tammam, ed. Freytag, 269, verse 2) speaks of the 
kayyim of a woman, i.e. he who provides for her, 
her husband. The first mentioned meaning, 
(supervisor etc.), is then found in all possible ap¬ 
plications, administrator of a pious foundation, of 
baths, superintendent of a temple, caretaker of a 
saint’s grave, etc.; indeed, in al-Bukharl, Sa/ii/i, 
Da c awdt, bdb 10 (ed. Krehl-Juynboll, iv, 189), in 
Muhammad’s night prayer, the expression is eveD 
applied to God as the director of heaven and earth, 
and this application seems also to be present in 
‘Umar b. Abl Rabl'a, ed. P. Schwarz, no. 91, where 
the poet swears by the “religion of the Kayyim”. 
Here, of course, it is most probably a question of an 
inversion (perhaps caused by the metre) of the 
Kur’anic expression al-din al-kayyim (see below) 
on the model of Bayt al-Mubaddas, etc. (cf. Wright, 
Grammar 3 ii, §§ 95-6, and al-Kastallanl, comm, on 
Bukhari. Sawm, bdb 67, end). 

The meaning “provider, husband” of a woman is 
frequently found in the eschatological traditions, 
in which it is said that with the approach of the last 
day the number of women will increase in proportion 
to men, so much that there will only be one kayyim 
for every 50 women. 

The adjectival meaning “commanding” (a 
branch of knowledge) perhaps arises out of the same 
sphere of conceptions as “provider”, “master”; it is 
found in a biographical notice of a scholar in Yakut, 
Mu'-dfam, ii, 225. On the other hand, kayyim, also 
an adjective meaning "correct, right”, repeatedly 
found in the Kur’an in the expression al-din al- 
kayyim and similar combinations, may have to be 
semasiologically separated from the former meaning. 

Bibliography: Kayyim = administrator: 
al-Bukharl, al-Sahih, Wasdyd, bdb 32 (ed. Krehl- 
Juynboll ii, 196), and al-Kastallanl, s.v.; Yakut, 
iii, 856; al-Makkarl, ii, 547; al-Tabari, i, 814; 
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al-KazwInl, A that al-Bildd, ed. Wiistenfetd, ii, 
125. Kayyim = husband : al-Bukharl. op. cit., 
Nikdfi, bdb no (ed. Kr.-J. iii, 453), and passim ; 
‘Umar b. Abl Rabl'a, op. cit., no. 269; Kayyim = 
correct, orthodox: Sura IX, 36, and passim-, 
XCVIII, 4 and thereon, al-Kastallani’s note on 
the quotation of this passage from the Kur’an in 
al-Bukhari. op. cit., I man, bah 34 (Kr.-J., 19). 

(A. SCHAADE*) 

RAYYtM NASIRl (1825-1902), born in the 
village of Yukarl Shlrdanl in the canton of Sviazsk 
in the government of Kazan, was one of the first 
and greatest modernist reformers amongst 
the Tatars of the Volga. After studying at the 
madrasa of Kazan, where he learnt Arabic, Persian 
and Russian, Na?iri founded at Kazan his own 
school where, for the first time, such secular subjects 
as history, arithmetic, geography and Russian 
language were taught—these being at this time 
novelties and innovations which bordered on heresy. 

Kayyum Na?irl wrote over 50 works in Tatar, 
Turkish, Arabic and Persian; as the possessor of an 
encyclopaedic mind, he combined the skills of the 
philologist, folklorist, historian, geographer and 
ethnologist. His supreme merit was to have created a 
Tatar literary language, based on the dialect spoken 
in Kazan, which replaced the Caghatay or Eastern 
Turkish previously used by Tatar writers and which 
now permitted the extraordinary flowering of Tatar 
literature towards the end of the igth century. 

His most famous works are the Fevakih ul-dfulesd 
(Kazan 1884), the Enmuzedf (Kazan 1895, on the 
syntax of the Tatar language), the Lehle-i tdtdrl 
(Kazan 1895-6, 2 vols.) and above all, his famous 
Kazan kalindari, an annual publication which ap¬ 
peared from 1870 to 1897 and which represents the 
best source of information on the origins of djadid 
reformism amongst the Muslims of the Russian 
empire. 

In Russian language, his two basic works are 
Obraztsl narodnoy literaturi Kazanskikh Tatar (“Ex¬ 
amples of the popular literature of the Tatars of 
Kazan"), in collaboration with N. F. Katanov, in 
Izvestiya Obshlestva Arkheologii, Istorii i Etnografii, 
xiii/5 (Kazan 1896), 374-427, and Pover’ya i Obryadl 
Kazanskikh Tatar obrazovavshiesya pomimo Vliyaniya 
na nikh sunitskogo Magometanstva (“The beliefs and 
rites of the Tatars of Kazan formed outside the in¬ 
fluence of Sunni Islam”), in Zapiski Imperatorskogo 
Russkogo Geografileskogo Obshlestva, vi (Moscow 
1880), 243-70. 

Bibliography: There have been numerous 
books and articles dealing with Kayyum Nasir in 
Kazan Tatar, Turkish, Russian and French. In 
Russian, the most important is Kayyum Nasiri 
(1825-1945). Materialy naulnoy sessii posvyash- 
lennoy 120 letiyu so dnya rotdeniya (“Materials of 
the scientific session devoted to the 120th an¬ 
niversary of his birth”), Acad, of Sciences, Kazan 
Division, Kazan 1948, pp. 136 (also published in 
Tatar). In Turkish, there is the important study 
of Saadet (,'agatay, Abd-iil-Kayyum Nasiri, in 
AODTCFD, x/3-4 (Ankara 1952), 147-60. Finally, 
in French there is Ch. Lemercier-Quelquejay, Un 
reformateur Tatar da XIX siecle, l Abdul Qayyum 
al-Nasyri, in Cahiers du Monde Russe et Sovietique, 
iv/1-2 (Paris 19 ), 117-42 (with a complete 
bibliography). (Ch. Lemercier-Quelquejay) ; 
KAZ [see i>abk], 

KAZA [see kada’]. 

KAZAlj. The word kazak in the Turkic language 
can be first documented in the 8th/i4th century in 


the meaning “independent; vagabond”. These and 
similar meanings, such as “free and independent 
man, vagabond, adventurer, etc.” are known in the 
modern Turkic languages too. During the turmoils 
under the TImurids, the word signified the pretenders 
in contrast to the actual rulers, and also their sup¬ 
porters, who led the life of an adventurer or a robber 
at the head of their men. At the same time, the word 
began also to be applied to nomad groups which 
separated from their prince and kinsmen and so 
came into conflict with the state; later it had also the 
meaning “nomad”, in contrast to the sedentary 
Sart population in Central Asia. The status of 
kazak is also regarded as a very old social institution 
of the nomad Turkic peoples. The word became the 
name of a political unit and later an ethnic designa¬ 
tion by having been applied in the former meanings 
to those groups of the Ozbek tribal confederacy that 
had abandoned the Khan Abu’l-Khayr and migrated 
to the north-east steppes of Turkistan. These ethnic 
groups formed the core of the population of the 
present Kazakistan (Kazakhstan), retaining later 
this name. However, it is probable that other Turkic, 
and probably Mongol, elements were also involved 
in the ethnogenesis of the modern Kazak people. 
The struggles with the Kalmuks in the nth/i7th 
century forced the three Kazalj hordes to make an 
approach to Russia and to accept the Russian 
supremacy. Until the beginning of the 20th century, 
this took the form of a very loose and nominal 
connection. According to the former Russian tradi¬ 
tion, i.e. to distinguish the Turkic Kazaks from the 
Slavic Kazaks or Kozaks (Cossacks), the Kazaks in 
Central Asia were also called Kazajf-Kirghiz in 
learned and correct parlance. The word kazak — 
borrowed from the Turkic languages—appears in the 
Russian linguistic records first at the end of the 
14th century with a wide range of meanings. The 
military meaning came later into predominance by 
applying the word to those military groups which 
played an eminent role in medieval Russian history. 
The form kozak (Cossack) used in western European 
languages goes back to the Ukrainian and Polish pro¬ 
nunciations. No certain etymology of the word 
kazak has yet been given. The generally known 
inner-Turkic etymology, from kaz- “to flee, to 
escape” + suffix (nom. act.) ak, is not well docu¬ 
mented in the linguistic sources and does not 
find universal acceptance. The recent etymology 
of the Turkic ethnic name kaz (< az) + the 
Iranian ethnic name sak, i.e., saka, is a vague 
hypothesis which can hardly be confirmed by 
historical facts. 

Bibliography: The relevant linguistic and 
historic data (with a critical survey of the various 
etymological approaches) are brought together by 
G. Doerfer, Tiirkische und mongolische Elemente 
im Neupersischen, iii, Wiesbaden 1967, 462 ft. 
An analysis of these facts from a historico-ethno- 
logical aspect is given by L. Krader, Ethnonymy 
of Kazakh, in American Studies in Altaic Linguis¬ 
tics, Bloomington-The Hague 1962, 123 ff. A. 
von Gabain analyses the social status of k^zak 
elements in the history of the Turkic peoples in 
her article Kasakentum, eine soziologisch-philo- 
logische Studie, in Acta Orient, Hung, xi, 161 ff. 
The Russian linguistic and historic relations are 
described by G. Stokl, Die Entstehung des Kosa- 
kentums, Munich 1953, and G. F. Blagova, Isto- 
rileskie vzaimootnosheniya slov kazak i kazah 
(The mutual historic relations of the words kazak 
and kazah), in Etnoniml, Moscow 1970, 143 ff. 
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(with a lengthy bibliography on the linguistic and 

historical background of the ethnonymy). 

(W. Barthold-[G. Hazai]) 

KAZAN, kazan, a town on the middle Volga, 
now the capital of the Autonomous Republic of 
Tatarstan in the USSR, and in the 15th and 16th 
centuries capital of the Khanate of the same name. 

According to legendary accounts, the town was 
founded by Batu Khan in a Turkish and Muslim 
region which had been part of the ancient kingdom of 
Bulehar [q.v.] before the Mongol invasions. 

The Khanate of Kazan was founded in the first 
half of the 15th century by a Cingizid descendant, Ulu 
Muhammad, son of Djalal al-DIn and grandson of 
Toktamlsh, at the time when the Golden Horde was 
breaking up. From the start, the Khanate took an 
active part in the internecine wars of the Russian 
principalities. In 1438 Muhammad besieged Moscow 
and destroyed Kolomna. In 1445, his son Mahmudek 
defeated and took captive the Grand Prince of 
Moscow Vasili II, whom he released shortly after¬ 
wards. In the same year, Mahmudek seized the town 
of Kazan, where a prince called ‘All Beg was ruling. 
In the following year, Ulu Muhammad was put to 
death by Mahmudek, and at the same time, two of his 
sons, Kasim and Ya'kub b. Ulu Muhammad, took 
refuge in Russia. Kasim received from the Grand 
Prince of Moscow as an apanage the town of Gorodok, 
which in his honour assumed the name of Kasimov 
and became the capital of a vassal Khanate of 
Moscow [see kasimov] whose rulers were the aides of 
Russian policy. Mahmudek reigned till 1462; his 
successors were then his sons Khalil (1462-7) and 
Ibrahim (1467-79). The latter waged war against 
Muscovy, at first with success, and in 1468 succeeded 
in temporarily capturing Viatka, but in 1469 the 
Russians went over to the offensive and came to 
besiege Kazan. They compelled Ibrahim to set free 
all the Russian prisoners in Kazan, without however 
managing to place their prot6g6 Kasim on the throne 
there. After his death in 1479 , Ibrahim was succeeded 
by his son ‘All (according to certain sources, Ilham). 
In 1487, the brother of this last, Muhammad Amin, 
sought refuge in Russia and then appeared before 
Kazan at the head of a Russian army. After a three- 
weeks’ siege, the town surrendered; ‘All was exiled to 
Vologda and Muljammad Amin installed as Khan. 
In 1495 he was expelled from the town by an incursion 
of Tatars from the Khanate of Sibir, led by their 
Khan Mamuk b. Ibak, who ruled in Kazan for a year, 
until in 1496, defeated by the Russians and at the 
wish of the local populace, he made over the throne 
to ‘Abd al-Latlf, younger brother of Muhammad 
Amin. In 1502 'Abd al-Latif was summoned to 
Russia and the throne given back to Muhammad 
Amin. The latter was at first faithful to the Russian 
alliance, but soon rebelled against the tutelage of the 
Grand Prince of Moscow, and put to death and confis¬ 
cated the goods of the Russian merchants who had 
come to the annual fair at Kazan. He carried on the 
war against Muscovy with success, and in 1506 the 
Khan even defeated a Russian army near Niiniy 
Novgorod. A peace agreement made in 1507 estab¬ 
lished a state of equilibrium between the two rival 
principalities. 

Muhammad Amin died in 1518, and with him the 
line founded by Ulu Muhammad became extinct, ‘Abd 
al-Latlf having died in the previous year. 

The Khanate now entered upon a period of 
anarchy marked by unceasing warfare between the 
partisans of an orientation towards Russia and those 
of a “nationalist” policy backed by the Crimean 
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Khanate and the Noghay Horde. For more than 
thirty years, various Russian-supported candidates 
succeeded to the throne—the Khans of Kasimov 
Shah ‘All and his brother Djan ‘All (sons of Awliyar 
Khan of Astrakhan)—and the Giray princes $ahib 
and Safa 1 , supported by their cousins of the Crimea. 

The Russians were the first to take advantage of 
the unsettled conditions in Kazan. In 1519 the Grand 
Prince Vasili III placed on the throne Shah 'All (first 
reign, 1519-21). The latter was expelled in 1521 by 
the Tatar nobles who asked the Crimean Khan 
Muhammad Giray to appoint his brother Sahib 
(half-brother through his mother of the last Khan 
Muhammad Amin) over Kazan. In this same year, 
the two Tatar princes led a grand expedition against 
Muscovy and advanced right to the walls of the 
Russian capital. The regions of Moscow, Niiniy 
Novgorod and Riazan were totally laid waste, and 
hundreds of thousands of prisoners were taken and 
sold at Kefe in the Crimea, but the Tatars, victorious 
in open warfare, failed in their attacks against 
Moscow and Riazan, and their great expedition 
ended in a half-success. 

In 1524, on the death of his brother Muhammad, 
$ahib Giray returned to the Crimea as Kh an there, 
leaving in Kazan his thirteen-year old nephew §afa’ 
Giray. From now onwards, the Russian pressure be¬ 
came more acute, not in the shape or reprisal raids, 
but in that of a slow and systematic advance. In 
order to ruin his rivals, the Grand Prince of Moscow 
forbade Russian merchants to trade in the Tatar 
capital and founded an annual fair at the monastery 
of St. Makarii which soon became the successive 
rival of that at Kazan. Also, with the beginning of 
the construction of the fortress of Vasilsursk at the 
confluence of the Volga and Sura in 1523, there 
began the occupation of the Middle Volga region by 
the Russians. 

Safa’ Giray was chased out in 1530 by the pro- 
Russian party and replaced by Djan ‘All, but the 
latter perished in 1535 in a rising stirred up by the 
partisans of the Girays. Safa’ Giray was recalled and 
maintained himself in Kazan till 1546, defying Rus¬ 
sian efforts to re-assert their suzerainty, until in that 
year he was once more driven out and briefly re¬ 
placed by Shah ‘All. As soon as the Russian forces 
accompanying Shah ‘All withdrew, Safa’ Giray 
returned to Kazan and retained the throne till his 
death in 1549. His successor was his twelve-year old 
son Otemish, who in 1551 was deported to Russia, 
where he was baptised under the name of Alexander 
and lived till 1566. Shah ‘All was reinstalled in 
Kazan for the third time. In 1552 he was overthrown 
by a popular revolt, and the Tatars summoned to 
the throne Yadigar Muhammad, of the line of 
Khans of Astrakhan. But shortly afterwards, the 
Russian armies of Tsar Ivan IV appeared before 
Kazan and took it by assault on 2 October 1552. 
The Khanate was then annexed to Muscovy. 

The conquest was followed by the systematic occu¬ 
pation of the whole country by the Russians. The 
Tatars were expelled from Kazan. The best lands in 
the river valleys and round the towns were confiscated 
and distributed to the Russian nobles and the monas¬ 
teries. Colonies of Russian peasants were settled in 
the most fertile areas, and, in order to prevent pop¬ 
ular risings and incursions of the Crimean Tatars, 
the land was covered by a network of Russian fortres¬ 
ses. Because of this, from the 17th century onwards, 
the population of the ancient Khanate became very 
mixed, the Tatars forming only 40% of the people 
there. 

54 
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Christian evangelism was actively pursued. After 
1555, Kazan was the seat of an archbishopric and 
then a metropolitan see. Already by the end of the 
16th century there was an important group of indig¬ 
enous converts, Tatars, but above all, Finnic i 
peoples, the Kryashens (in Tatar, Kryash), who 
although Christian conserved their usage of the 
Tatar language. 

The Russian conquest led to a profound upheaval 
in Tatar society. The ancient nobility was stripped 
of its lands, and in order to survive, had to trans¬ 
form itself to a merchant oligarchy, which in turn 
gave rise in the 17th century to a mercantile bour¬ 
geoisie. From the time of Catherine II onwards, this 
class became the guiding one amongst the Tatar na¬ 
tion, and in the second half of the 19th century, out 
of all the Turkish and Muslim peoples of the Russian 
empire, it was from the Tatars of Kazan that the 
intellectual and political leaders of the Pan-Turkish 
movement in Russia arose. 

The modern town of Kazan retains little from the 
time of the ancient Khanate. One of the towers in the 
citadel still today has the name of the Princess 
Suyumbigi, wife of Safa 5 Giray (she had previously 
been the wife of Dian ‘All and was later to be that 
of Shah ‘All), but the manner and date by which her 
name was applied to this tower is unknown, and it is 
equally difficult to decide what is Tatar and what 
is Russian in the fabric of the tower. 

From the 18th century, Kazan no longer had any 
military importance, and was occupied without any 
difficulty (with the exception of the citadel) by 
Pugaiev in July 1774; at that time, the town had 
2,867 houses. Even at this date, it was of more 
importance as an administrative and cultural 
centre than Niiniy Novgorod. Kazan’s university, 
founded in 1804, became famous above all for its 
Oriental Faculty (more exactly, the oriental section 
of the Historico-Philological Faculty). In 1855, as 
a result of the opening of the Oriental Faculty of the 
University of St. Petersburg, teaching of oriental 
languages was stopped at Kazan, and the library 
and other teaching equipment largely transferred 
to the capital. After 1861, the teaching of oriental 
languages began again at the University of Kazan. 
According to the 1897 census, the town had 131,508 
inhabitants, and in 1911, 182,477 of whom 30,781 
were Tatars. 

Today, Kazan is the capital of the Tatarstan ASSR, 
with a population in 1970 for the republic of 
3,131,238 of whom 1,536,431 were Tatars, 1,328,738 
Russians, 153,496 Cuvash, 30,963 Mordvins and 
24,533 Udmurts. The urban population is largely 
Russian: 934,387 Russians against 593,665 Tatars. 

The Tatars [<?.v.] of Kazan now represent a people 
of the diaspora; 75% of a total population of 
5,930,670 live outside their national territory. 

Bibliography: H. H. Howorth, History of 
the Mongols, ii, 363-429; K - Tuks, Kratkaya 
istoriva goroda Kazani, Kazan 1817, repr. there 
1899; V. Velyaminov-Zernov, Izsledovaniya 0 
Kasimovskikh tsariakh i tzarevicakh, in Trudi Vost. 
Lta Arkh. Obshl., i (1863), part ix (Ger. tr. J. 
T. Zenker, Leipzig 1867); G. Kuntzevii, Istoriya 
0 Kazanskom tzarstve i Kazanskiy letopisetz, St. 
Petersburg 1905, with a survey of the literature; 
Had! Atlasov, Kazan khdnlighi, Kazan 1914 
(mainly from Russian sources; on p. 133, gives text 
of Sahib Giray’s edict; review in Zap., xxiii, 421-2); 

P. Zarinskiy, Olerki drevnei Kazani, Kazan 1877; 
M. Khudiakov, Olerki po istorii Kazanskogo 
khanstva, Kazan 1923. On the University, see 


especially N. P. Zagoskin, 1 st. Imp. Kazanskogo 
universiteta, Kazan 1902, and Barthold, Materiali 
dlya istorii fakul’teta vost. yazlkov, iv, St. Peters¬ 
burg 1909. The most recent and the most complete 
study on the Khanate of Kazan is by R. R. Arat, 
1 A art. Kazan. (W. Barthold [A. Bennigsen]) 
KAZARCN (Kazirun; lat. 29° 37' N., long. 
51 0 38' E.), town and district ( shahristdn) of 
Fars (7th ustan of Iran), bordered by the shahristans 
of Behbahan, Shiraz [<l-v.], Firuzabad [q.v.], and 
Bushahr [q.v.]. Situated on the edge of the Southern 
Zagros (orientation N.-—S.E.; alt. of 2 to 3,000 m. 
to the north, of the River Fahliyan; below 2,000 m. 
to the South), the shahristdn has, due to its altitude 
and the proximity of the Persian Gulf, a warm to 
very warm climate in summer, temperate to cold in 
the other seasons, the variations being largely due to 
altitude. The town is situated in a vast plain, at about 
800 m. altitude, among chalky ridges, on the route of 
famous vertiginous passes (Kutal-i pir-zan, Kutal-i 
dukhtar, in the direction of Shiraz, about 120 km. 
to the E.; and those of Khisht and Kumaridj, in the 
direction of Bushahr, about 180 km. to the S.W.). 
With its palm and orange groves, the bakhsh of 
Kazarun is particularly verdant and fertile (cereals, 
rice, dried fruits, citrus fruit, tobacco, opium, 
sesame, cotton, flax, products of stock-farming, etc.); 
the water comes from kanals [?.v.], cisterns and wells; 
its horsebreeding was renowned, as well as its green 
pasturage covered with narcissi in spring time. The 
tribes (Kashka 5 !, Mamasani) wander in the region and 
its peripheries. 

According to the legend, Kazarun was founded by 
the mythical king Tahmurath and results from the 
union of three villages, Nurd, Darist (Darbast), 
Rahban (Rahshan), built in the kanats of the same 
names which supply the town with water (Ibn 
al-Balkhl. Fdrs-Nama ; Hamd Allah Mustawfi, 
Nuzha). A dependency of Bishapur [Shapur q.v.] at 
the end of the reign of Shapur I (241-72), FIruz 
(459-84) made it a town, and Kavad/Kubadh 
(488-531) enlarged it (Fasa’I, Fdrs-Nama-i Ndfiri, 
248). The region abounds in Sasanid remains, 
including the lahar (dk said to be from Kazarun 
discovered by M. Siroux (see Mustawfi, Iklim-i 
Fars, hi, and index; on the inscription of Sar 
Mashhad, Ph. Gignoux in JA (1968), 387-418). 
The ruin of Shapur, towards the end of the 4th/ioth 
century, made Kazarun the principal town of the an¬ 
cient Shapur Khurra. Al-MukaddasI, 433, also de¬ 
signates it "the Damietta of Persia”, famous for its 
linens and cotton fabrics; the Buyid Prince ‘Adud al- 
Dawla [q.v.] had had an exchange built there for the 
textile merchants; the houses were sumptuous, 
adorned with gardens; built on a height, the mosque 
dominated the bazar. At the beginning of the 6th/i2th 
century, the Saldjukid Atabeg Cavil, governor of 
Fars, had the town rebuilt after it had been ravaged 
by the Shabankara chief Abu Sa‘d (Zarkub-i 
Shirazi. Shirdz-Nama, 29-30); but only the fortified 
farms in the environs were then prosperous; the 
brokers were fraudulent, and dishonesty had become 
general (Ibn al-Balkhl, Fars-Nama). According to 
Amin RazI, Kazarun “was always a source of 
scholars and mine of theologians” (lists in Shiraz- 
Ndma, 131ft.; Haft Iklirn, i, 208 ff.; Fars-Nama-i 
Na$iri, 249 ff.), of whom the most eminent were 
Shaykh Abu Isbak Kazarun! [q.v.], founder of a 
(arika (4th-5th/ioth-nth century), his reviver 
Amin al-DIn BalyanI (7th-8th/i3th-i4th century) 
and Djalal al-Din Dawanl (9th/i5th century [?.v.]). 
The Kazaruni (or Ishaki or, more often, Murshidi) 
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(arifra —which had ramifications as far as India and 
China, played a great role in the Ottoman empire 
in the 9th/i 5 th century and in pre-Safawid Iran—was 
rich and influential (protection of sailors and mer¬ 
chants in the Indian Ocean; political and economic 
role). Because of its Sunni obedience, the order was 
persecuted by the Safawid Shah Isma‘Il [4.11.]. 

Despite having suffered dissensions between Zand 
pretenders at the end of the I2th/i8th century, the 
town profited from the development of the port of 
Bushahr, which assured an outlet for its exports in 
the 19th century (Curzon, Fars-Nama-i Ndsiri, 247). 
Ouseley estimates its population at 4-5,000 inhabit¬ 
ants in 1811, Curzon at 2-2,500 inhabitants (1892); 
reports and later censuses indicate an increase 
(12,000 in 1913; 25,328 in ca. 1950; 36,659 in 1956; 
39,902 in 1966). Apart from the Sasanid remains and 
a Kadjar bas-relief, one may see in the region and 
the town numerous Islamic mausoleums and tombs 
of descendants of Salman-i Farsi (Iklim-i Pars, 108, 
no; Fars-Nama-i Ndsiri, 249). The plain is adorned 
with the small lake of Famur, full of fish, to the 
east of the town, and with the orange groves of 
Bagh-i Nazar ( Fars-Nama-i Ndsiri, Iklim-i Fars, 
no). Apart from its mausoleums, the town has no 
remarkable historical remains. It is divided into 
four quarters (mahalla) ; Bazar, Bala, Gunbad, 
Mu$alla or Sufla. There is still an industry there for 
the shoes of canvas and leather ( giva ) that Mac¬ 
Gregor recommended for the Indian Army (Curzon). 
The present economic recession of the region is linked 
with the decline of the port of Bushahr, which has 
removed from Kazarun its role of principal stage on 
the route from Shiraz and deprived it of outlets for 
its products. 

Bibliography: (1). For the Arab geog¬ 
raphers, see: Schwarz, Iran, repr. New York 
1969, i, 33 and index; Le Strange, 266 ff. and index; 
B. de Meynard, Did. de la Perse, 472 ff.; (2). 
Persian sources: Zarkub-i Shirazi. Shiraz- 
Ndma, ed. Isma ‘11 DjavadI, Tehran 1350/1971, 
28 ff., and index; Ibn al-Balkhl, Fdrs-Ndma, ed. 
Le Strange and Nicholson, 145 ff. and index; 
Ijamd Allah Mustawfl, Nuzha, 165 ff.,trans. 125 ff.; 
Amin Ahmad, Haft Iklim, ed. Calcutta 1939, i, 
207 ff.; Hafiz-i Abru, Diuehrdfivd. man. Ch. 
Adle, f. 298 (repeats Ibn al-Balkhl); HadjdjI 
MIrza Hasan FasaT, Fars-Nama-i Ndsiri, Tehran 
lith. 1313/1895-6, 246ft.; (3). Travellers: 

W. Francklin, Observations made on a Tour from 
Bengal to Persia. . ., London 1790, 244 ff., 341 ff.; 
E. S. Waring, A Tour to Sheeraz, London 1807, 
22; Morier, Second Journey, London r8i8, 49; 
Ouseley, Travels, London 1819-23, i, 271-8; 
G. N. Curzon, Persia and the Persian Question, 
London 1892, ii, 205 ff.; (4). Studies: Rapport 
du Ministere de Vlntlrieur sur le Fars, Tehran 
1913, n8ff.; Mas'ud Kayhan, Diuehrdfivd-vi 
mufassal-i Iran, Tehran 1310/1932, i, 227 ff. and 
index; Farhang-i Dfughrdfiya , i-i Iran, Tehran 
1330/1951, vii, 180 ff.; M. T. Mustawfl, Iklim-i 
Pars, Tehran 1343/1964, 108 ff. and index; M. 
Di . Behruzl, Shahr-i sabz yd.. . shahristan-i Kazirun, 
Shiraz 1346/1967; F. Meier, Die Vita des Scheich 
Abu Ishdk al-Kdzaruni (edn. of Fir daws al- 
murshidiyya. . .), Leipzig 1948; A. K. S. Lambton, 
Landlord and Peasant in Persia s , London 1969, 
index. (J. Calmard) 

kAzarCnT, SHAYKH ABU ISIIAK IBRAHIM B. 
shahriyar, founder of a Sufi order variously 
known as the Murshidiyya, Isbakiyya and Kaza- 
runiyya. He was born in Kazarun, near Shiraz in 


Fars, in 352/963, and died there in 426/1033. He 
left his birthplace only once, in 388/998, to study 
fradith and to perform the hadfdx. His initiation into 
the Sufi path was at the hands either of Ibn Khaflf 
of Shiraz (d. 371/981), or of one of his disciples, 
Husayn Akkar. Several features give a distinctive 
aspect to Kazarunl’s life and work, among them his 
proselytisation among the unconverted population of 
Kazarun and its environs: he is reputed to have con¬ 
verted no fewer than 24,000 Zoroastrians and Jews 
to Islam, thus establishing the Muslims as the 
majority in the area (Farid al-Din ‘Attar, Tadhkirat 
al-awliya>, 244-54; Mahmud b. ‘Uthman, Fir daws 
al-murshidiyya fi asrdr al-famadiyya, 416). In this 
endeavour, he faced and vanquished the hostility of 
Khurshid. the Zoroastrian governor of Kazarun. He 
was also concerned with extending the frontiers of 
Islam, and organized the annual dispatch of ghazis 
to fight on the Byzantine frontier, an activity that 
earned him the title of Shaykh-i ghazi. The khanakah 
that he established in Kazarun had an important 
social function, and provided regular charity for the 
poor and for travellers. Sixty-five similar khdnakahs 
were established elsewhere in Fars by Kazarunl’s 
disciples during his lifetime, and formed the nucleus 
for the later expansion of the order. 

All the branches of the order were to show the 
same charitable concern for the poor that had 
marked Kazarunl’s life, and the distribution of soup 
at one IshakT khanakah, that at Bursa, continued 
sporadically into fairly recent times (Mebmed 
Shems el-DIn, Yddigar-l Shemsi, 220). By the 
8th/i4th century, the order had spread westwards into 
Anatolia and eastwards as far as China. In Anatolia, 
the followers of Kazarun! were known as IsbUlsIs: they 
had centres in Erzurum, Amasya, Konya (founded 
821/1418: Abdulbhki Golpinarli, Mevldnd’dan sonra 
Mevlevilik, Istanbul 1953, 11) and Bursa (founded 
884/1479: H. Adnan Erzi, Bursa’da Ishaki dervis- 
lerine mahsus zaviyenin vakfiyesi, in Vakiflar Dergisi, 
ii (1942), 423). It may be presumed that, drawing 
upon the example of their founder, they played a 
great part in the conquest and Islamisation of 
Anatolia. From Anatolia, the Ishakiyya spread into 
Rumelia (there was a tekke at Edirne: see Ewliya 
Celebi, iii, 454) and south to Aleppo (W. Caskel, in 
Isl., xix, 284 f.). The eastward expansion of the order 
to India and China seems to have been seaborne, and 
connected with the protection afforded to voyagers by 
Kazarunl’s baraka, and, after his death, by the soil 
from his grave. A gift of money would be vowed to 
the Kazarun khanakah as guarantee of safe passage, 
and the sum was then collected by agents in foreign 
ports: Ibn Battuta, ii, 88-92; iv, 10,3 mentions 
Calicut, Cambay and Kolam in India, and Zaytun 
(Canton). This system appears to have been for¬ 
malised by ‘Umar b. Abi TFaradj al-Kazarunl 
(d. 704/1304). The soil from Kazarunl’s grave was 
reputed to be able to calm stormy waters when cast 
into the sea, as well as having the properties of a 
panacea and a talisman. The central khanakah at 
Kazarun was suppressed by the Safawids at the 
beginning of the ioth/i6th century (MIrza Hasan 
Fasa 5 !, Fdrsndma-yi Ndsiri, Tehran 1314/1896, 
249), and the Anatolian branch of the order appears 
to have faded out in the following century, although 
traces of it persisted much later. Mention may also 
be made of a derivative of Kazarunl’s order, the 
Ruzbihaniyya, founded by Ruzbihan Baku of 
Shiraz (d. 606/1209): this was restricted to Fars 
and did not last for much more than a century. 
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KAZB£Gl [see sikka], 

KAZBEK [see kabk]. 

KAZDUGHLIYYA. the third of the great neo- 
Mamluk households of Ottoman Egypt. 
The Kazdughliyya differed from the Dhu’l-Fakarivva 
and the Kasimiyya [qq.v.] in that it was founded and 
maintained in its first decades by officers of the 
Seven Corps of the Ottoman garrison, not by beys. 
Its eponym, Mustafa al-Kazdughli, is described by 
Djabarti as being Rumi by origin, i.e., he was Rum 
ushaghi, hence free-born and not a mamluk (cf. Stan¬ 
ford J. Shaw (ed.), Ottoman Egypt in the eighteenth 
century: The NizamnSme-i Mijir of Cezzdr Ahmed 
Pasha, Cambridge, Mass. 1962; 23-6 of English text, 
7-8 of Turkish text). He took service as a bodyguard 
(sarradf) to Hasan Balfiyya (the reading B. Ighlh oc¬ 
curring in the printed text of Djabarti is not sound), 
who was aghd of the ‘Azeban corps in 1085/1674-5 
and of the GonUlliiyan in 1093/1682, and rose under 
his patronage to be kahya of the Janissaries. In this 
position he clashed with Kuiiik Mehmed, a 
Janissary bashoddbashi who dominated the corps 
between 1087/1676 and 1106/1694. Returning to 
Egypt after two years of exile in the Bidjaz, he 
procured the assassination of Kiicuk Mehmed, 
and thereafter held considerable political power 
until his own death in 1115/1703-4. Hasan Balfiyya 
was allied to the Dhu'l-Fakariyya (the head of which 
faction, IsmS ‘11 Bey al-Kablr al-Fakarl, had married 
his daughter), and this political connexion was 
continued by Mustafa al-Kazdughli and the house¬ 
hold that he founded. 

The factional struggles of the early I2th/i8th cen¬ 
tury resulted ultimately in the victory of the Dhu’l- 
Fakariyya and Kazdughliyya over the Kasimiyya 
(1142/1730). This did not mean that henceforward a 
united Mamluk group controlled Egypt. Rival 
households continued to dispute for power. Among 
these, the most important was the Kazdughliyya, of 
whom the leading amir was Ibrahim al-Kazdughli, 
later briefly kahya of the Janissaries. He had been 
emancipated in 1148/1735-6, and his first important 
post was that of serddr in the Pilgrimage of 115^1739. 
On his return, his influence grew in Cairo, and he 
began to build up a party against ‘Uthman Bey 
Dhu’l-Fakar, who had been commander of the 
Pilgrimage. Essentially the rivalry between the two 
was a struggle for the riyasa (rPasa ), the supreme 
position among the Mamluk amirs. An attempt by 
the leading amir of the Djulfiyya household, Ri<Jwan, 
kahya of the 'Azeban Corps, to mediate was un¬ 
successful, and he became a supporter of Ibrahim. 
Ibrahim’s faction attempted to assassinate 'Uthman. 
He was only wounded, but the houses of his party 
were attacked and plundered. 'Uthman fled to 


Upper Egypt, where the governor of Djirdja was a 
mamluk of his household. They made their head¬ 
quarters at Asyu(, where they were joined by 
remnants of the Kasimiyya and others. Defeated 
there, and in a second battle in the Sinai peninsula, 
'Uthman made his way to Istanbul, where he was 
well received at court ( ca. 1157/1744-45). He never 
returned to Egypt, but died in Istanbul in 1190/1776. 

The allied amirs, Ibrahim Kdhyd al-Kazdughli 
and Ridwan Kahya al-Djulfi, proceeded to place 
their followers in key positions. For some years there 
were troubles with rival Mamluk groups, but these 
ceased by 1161/1748. Ibrahim thus attained the 
riyasa, nominally in association with Ridwan, but 
the latter had no further interest in affairs of state. 
He occupied himself with magnificent buildings, 
luxurious living and the patronage of poets. Both 
Ibrahim and Ridwan appointed three of their 
mamluks to the beylicate—the first entry of the 
Kazdughliyya into this order, which they were 
subsequently to monopolise. Ibrahim laid his 
hands on the revenues of Egypt and purchased 
numerous mamluk s, some of whom he provided 
with establishments and fortunes by marrying 
them to the widows of former amirs. For about 
seven years he held unprecedented authority, 
during which time Cairo was quiet and free from 
revolts, while there was public security in the 
provinces. He died in his bed in Safar 1168/Nov.- 
Dec. 1754. Ridwan survived his colleague, but his 
power soon crumbled. The senior Kazdughli amir, 
‘Abd al-Rahman Kahya, stirred up the household of 
Ibrahim against him. One of Ridwan’s own mamluk s, 
in league with the Kazdughliyya, tried to assassinate 
him, and Ridwan died of the wound while fleeing 
from his enemies. This event, about six months 
after the death of Ibrahim, marked the end of the 
Djulfiyya as a political force. 

The Kazdughliyya now controlled Cairo and 
appointed 'Uthman al-Djirdjawi, the senior bey of 
Ibrahim’s household, to the riyasa. About this 
time two others of their number were promoted to 
the beylicate, Husayn al-Sabundjl and Buluf Kdpan 
'All (generally known as 'All Bey al-Kabir [?.v.]). 
'Uthman Bey soon offended his colleagues by his 
harsh behaviour, and in 1170/1756-57 he was re¬ 
moved from the riyasa, which was conferred on 
al-Sabundjl. The new shaykh al-balad {i.e., holder 
of the riyasa) now sought to attain plenary power 
with the support of Nisf Baram, the section of the 
populace traditionally allied with the Kasimiyya. 
He set to work to weaken and disperse his khush- 
ddshiyya, but his plan miscarried, and he was 
assassinated in Safar 1171/Oct.-Nov. 1757. The 
riyasa was now conferred upon another of Ibrahim 
Kahyd's former mamliiks, 'All Bey al-GhazzawI. 
sometimes called (rather confusingly) 'All Bey al- 
Kablr, either because of his seniority, or because the 
terms kabir al-balad and kabir al-kawm were used 
as synonyms for shaykh al-balad. In 1173/1760 
al-GhazzawI went to the IJidjaz as commander of the 
Pilgrimage. Before leaving, he had set on foot a plot 
to dispose of 'Abd al-Rahman Kahya, who was 
still a power among the Kazdughliyya. 'Abd al- 
Raljman learnt of this and made an alliance with 
Buluf Kdpan 'All Bey. At a meeting of the grandees, 
'Abd al-Rabman reminded them of his position as 
head of the Kazdughliyya household, and nominated 
'All Bey as shaykh al-balad, himself taking the lead 
in promising to obey him. Hearing of this, al-Ghaz- 
zawl handed over the command of the Pilgrimage 
caravan, and fled to Gaza. Three months later he 
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returned to Cairo, where he died shortly after¬ 
wards. 

‘All Bey was now in control. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Kahyd, who had hoped to use him as a compliant 
tool, was soon undeceived. He was banished to the 
Hidjaz in Dh u ' 1 -Ka‘da 1178/April 1765, and only 
returned to Egypt, a dying man, in 1190/1776, 
after the death of ‘All Bey. The despotic ascendancy 
of the shaykh al-balad and his dubious loyalty to the 
Ottoman sultan are reflected in his inscription in the 
mausoleum of al-Shafi‘I, where he assumes the 
ambiguous but challenging style of ‘Aziz Misr 
[q.vi], C AI! was ousted from Egypt (Muharram 
1186/Apr. 1772) by his own tnamluk, Muhammad 
Bey Abu’l-Dhahab, who succeeded to the position 
of shaykh al-balad, but who himself died during an 
expedition against Shaykh Zahir al-‘Umar (Rabl‘ 

II 1189/June 1775 )- 

Thereafter no single Kazdughli amir dominated, 
but three grandees competed for power: Isma‘H ! 
Bey, the khushddsh of ‘All Bey, and two of Abu'l- i 
Dhahab’s mamliiks, Ibrahim Bey al-Kablr [4.V.] and 
Murad Bey. In 1200-1/1786-87 the presence in j 
Egypt of an Ottoman force under Djezahrli Ghazi 
Hasan Pasha [g.v.] temporarily reinforced the 
position of Isma‘Il Bey, who was appointed shaykh 
al-balad. He died of plague in 1205/1791, whereupon 
Ibrahim and Murad established an uneasy duum¬ 
virate. The disorders of the period produced a new 
political development—risings of the civilians of j 
Cairo, supported and even led by members of the 
‘ufamd 5 . The French occupation of Egypt (1798-1801) 
struck a fatal blow at the Kazdughliyya, as at the 
entire neo-Mamliik regime. Murad Bey died during 
the occupation (4 Dhu ' 1 -Hidjdja 1215/18 April j 
1801), while Ibrahim Bey never regained power 
after his flight to Syria in 1798. For a few years after ! 
the evacuation of the French, two of Murad’s mam¬ 
liiks, ‘Uthman Bey al-BardlsI and Muhammad Bey ] 
al-Alfl (the latter a prot 6 g <5 of Britain), were among | 
the contenders for power, but they died in November ] 
1806 and January 1807 respectively, and their 
factious mamluk households were incapable of 
resisting the growing strength of Muhammad ‘All 
Pasha. The handful of mamliiks who fled with j 
Ibrahim Bey to Dongola in 1811 were the last 
organised remnant of the Kazdughliyya. 

Bibliography: Djabarti. ‘ Adia’ib al-dthar 
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following are chiefly important: Mustafa al- 
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191-92); ‘Uthman Bey Dhu’l-Fakar (i, 178-85); i 
Ricjwan al-Djulfi (i, 192-204); ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Kazdughli (ii, 5-8); Muhammad Abu’l-Dhahab 
(i, 417-20); Isma ‘11 Bey (ii, 219-20); Murad Bey 
(iii, 167-71); ‘Uthman al-BardlsI (iv, 42-44); 
Muhammad al-Alfl (iv, 26-43). For ‘All Bey 
al-Kablr and Ibrahim Bey al-Kablr, see the 
articles (above, I, 391-2; III, 992). See further 
P. M. Holt, The career of KiifUk Muhammad 
(1676-74), in Studies in the history of the Near 
East, London 1973, 231-51; W. Livingston, 

The rise of Shaykh al-balad c Ali Bey al-Kabir: 
a study in the accuracy of the chronicle of al- Jabarti, 
in BSOAS, xxxiii (1970), 283-94. (P. M. Holt) 

KAZI-ASKER [see kAdI ‘askar]. 
KAZI-KUMUKH [see kOmOk], 
al-KAZIM [see musA al-kAzim], 

KAzlM gADRl, husayn (in modern Turkish j 
huseyIn kAzim KADRt), 1870-1934, Turkish 
writer and lexicographer. His father, Kadri 
Bey, the son of the vizier Edhem Pasha, was a civil 


servant and the unpopular but colourful governor of 
Trabzon for ten years (1892-1902) under ‘Abd al- 
Hamld II. After attending various schools, Husayn 
Kizhn graduated from the English School of Com¬ 
merce in Izmir. He taught in schools, briefly tried 
journalism after the promulgation of the Constitution 
of 1908 and later served as a governor in the provin¬ 
ces, notably in Aleppo (1910) and Salonika (1912). 
He was elected to the Ottoman Parliament in 1912. 
During World War I, he retired to Beirut, where 
he compiled his great Turkish dictionary. He was 
again elected to the Ottoman Parliament in 1920 
and served successively as Minister of Agriculture, of 
Commerce and of Wakfs, and in the same year 
joined Ahmed ‘Izzet Pasha’s unsuccessful mission 
to the nationalist government in Ankara. IJusayn 
Kazlm is the author of a great number of works of 
uneven value, whose topics range from language, 
literature, religion and politics to law, commerce and 
agriculture. During the ideological struggle of the 
post-constitutional period, he joined the “Islamists” 
and made remarkable contributions to the move¬ 
ment, i.e. Istikbale doghru, Istanbul 1329, Felaha 
doghru, Istanbul 1331, Yirmindfi c aslrda islamiyyet, 
Istanbul 1339, 10 temmiiz inklldblnlh netdHdfi, 
Istanbul 1336. He published, for the first time in 
Turkey, the poems of the Turkoman poet Makhdum 
Kuli: Makhdum Kuli Divdni, Istanbul 1340. An 
interesting contribution on the linguistic and literary 
problems of the Turkish-speaking peoples is his 
series of articles Turk lisdnlarlnlh tevhidi (“The 
unification of the Turkish languages”; Idxtihdd, nos. 
31-35, September-November 1327 riimil 1911), where 
he points out the growing influence of Ottoman 
Turkish on the Azeri and Kazan written languages and 
suggests that an academy should work out a lingua 
franca for all the Turkish-speaking peoples based on 
Ottoman Turkish. IJusayn K 3 ?im published a 
number of booklets and articles on improving the 
methods of agriculture in Turkey. Of particular 
importance is his series of 17 articles published in 
Idftihdd (nos. 155-174, July 1923-February 1925), 
where he expounded his theories of land reform and 
agricultural education in Turkey. 

IJusayn Kazlm’s major contribution, however, is 
his comprehensive Turkish dictionary, Biiyiik Tiirk 
Lughatl, in four large volumes (vols. i and ii, Istan¬ 
bul 1927 and 1928, in Arabic script, vols, iii and 
iv, Istanbul 1943 and 1945, in Roman script: tran¬ 
scribed from the compiler’s manuscript by his 
daughter Rikkat Kunt). In the introduction the 
author gives a survey of the development of “classi¬ 
cal" Turkish written languages such as Uyghur, 
Caghatay, Ottoman, Kazan and Azeri, with the 
elements of grammar. The dictionary itself covers the 
vocabulary of the main Turkish written languages 
and “words of the Koybal, Yakut, Cuvash and 
Kirghiz dialects with supporting examples” as 
stated in the sub-title. Completed during World 
War I, Husayn Kazlm’s dictionary, which reflects 
the contemporary state of research in the field, was 
a landmark in turcological studies in Turkey up to 
the period of the 1930s, when more up-to-date 
research in the universities and by the Turkish 
Philological Society (Tiirk Dil Kurumu) superseded 
it, although the "Turkish Radloff”, as it is some¬ 
times called, can still be at times a useful work of 
reference. 

Bibliography : given in the article. (F. tz) 

KA? 1 m KARABEKIR, Turkish general and 
statesman, born in Istanbul in 1882, the son of 
Meljmed Emin Pasha. He was educated at military 
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schools in Istanbul, graduating first in his class 
from the Harb Ahademisi in 1905, one year after 
Mustafa Kemal (Atatiirk). He served in several 
important actions in Thrace, and took part in the 
movement to crush the counter-revolution of Sultan 
‘Abd al-Hamid in 1909. Later he worked in the in¬ 
telligence section of the German Advisory Group, 
and in World War I served as Chief of Staff to Gen¬ 
eral von der Goltz on the 'Irak front. He then became 
commander of the 2nd Corps in the Caucasus, and 
fought successful battles at Erzurum and Erzincan. 
At the end of the war he commanded the 14th Corps 
in Tekirdagh. Early in 1919 he was appointed by the 
sultan’s government to command the 5th Corps in 
Erzurum, but soon became instrumental in organising 
Turkish nationalist forces to fight the War of Inde¬ 
pendence, becoming one of the first important 
figures to espouse the nationalist cause. He was 
quickly appointed commander of the eastern front 
by the nationalist leadership under Mustafa Kemal, 
and invitations to the Erzurum Congress of the 
Association for the Defence of Rights of Eastern 
Anatolia were sent out over Karabekir’s name. 
One of his major military successes was the defeat of 
the Armenians at Kars and Gomrii in late 1920. In 
the same year he took a seat in the first Grand 
National Assembly as deputy for Edirne. 

He resigned from the army in October 1924, when 
Atatiirk insisted that all officers choose either a 
military or a political career, and the next month 
became a chief founder of the Republican Progressive 
Party (Terakkiperver Diumhurivvet Flrkasl). The 
Progressives generally advocated slower and less 
drastic reform and secularisation than did Atatiirk’s 
Republican People’s Party, and differed from 
Atatiirk on a number of matters of political organisa¬ 
tion, although the Progressives’ programme resem¬ 
bled that of Atatiirk in many aspects of economic, 
financial and foreign policy. Karabekir played an 
important role in it because he was considered one of 
the major potential rivals of Kemal, and the Progres¬ 
sives were opposed to the principle of an Assembly 
without an organised opposition. The party was 
dissolved in June 1925 coincidentally with the 
uprising of Kurdish tribes in the eastern provinces. 
The Progressives’ urging of moderate treatment for 
the rebels was one factor which led to Karabekir and 
several others being brought before an Independence 
Tribunal in 1926. He was acquitted, but retired 
from politics and public life till after Atatiirk’s death 
in 1938. In 1939 he came out of retirement and 
entered the 6th Assembly as an R.P.P. deputy for 
Istanbul. In 1946 he was elected President of the 
Assembly, an office which he held until his death in 
1948. 
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Harbimizin Esaslan, Istanbul 1951. Also Ibrahim 
AHettin Govsa, Tiirk Me§hurlan Ansiklopidesi, 
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Turkey's Politics, Princeton 1959, 46-8; Frederick 
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KA?IM RASHTf. sayyid, leader of the 
ShaykhI sect after the death of its founder, Shaykh 


Ahmad Absa 3 i, in 1242/1826. Born in 1213/1798, 
Sayyid Kazim Rashti evinced deep religious feelings 
while still a child, and claimed to behold the imams 
in a series of visions of increasing intensity. In the 
course of one such vision, at the age of fifteen, he 
was instructed to seek out Shaykh Ahmad Absa 3 i, 
then resident in Yazd, and to become his pupil. 
Having reached the presence of the shaykh, he soon 
became his most favoured disciple, and Absa 3 ! is 
reputed to have said to him, “No one understands 
me but you”. After Ahsa 3 ! had been declared a 
kafir by the t ulamd > of Kazwln, he went to Kir- 
manshSh and then left for Arab 'Iralf. Kazim 
Rashti followed him, settling in Karbala 3 , where he 
spent the rest of his life. He fell heir not only to the 
following of Absa 3 !, but also to the polemics and 
hostility that certain of the shaykh’s doctrines had 
aroused. Much of his activity was devoted to the 
defence and further elaboration of these doctrines, in 
particular the resurrection of the “Hurlfalyan body” 
(ifism-i hurkalydH), the denial of the corporeal 
ascension of the Prophet, and the description of the 
imams as the efficient cause ( Hllat-i ghaH) of creation. 
Although in the course of oral debate with the 
i ‘ulama 3 of Karbala 3 , led by Sayyid Ibrahim Kazwlnl, 
he was obliged to admit that the apparent meaning 
of AbsaTs teachings was contrary to the faith, he 
vigorously defended ShaykhI doctrine and denounced 
its opponents in his many writings, Dalil al-muta- 
hayyirin being the most notable. He enjoyed good 
relations with Nadjib Pasha, governor of Baghdad, 
and his house was spared when an Ottoman army 
sacked Karbala 3 in 1259/1843. After his death later 
in the same year, he was succeeded as ShaykhI leader 
by HadjdjI Muhammad Karim Khan Kirmanl. 
Another pupil of Ka?im Rashti, Sayyid 'All Mubam- 
I mad ShlrazI, declared himself to be the “Bab” and 
had his claim accepted by many former Shaykhls. 

Bibliography: Muhammad 'AH Tunukabuni, 
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Tehran n.d., 18-20; MIrza Muhammad 'All Mudarris, 
Rayhdnat al-adab, new ed., Tabriz 1347/1968, ii, 
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KAZIMAYN, a town and one of the most 
celebrated Shi'I places of pilgrimage in 
'Irak. It is a little over one km. from the right 
bank of the Tigris, which here describes a loop, being 
separated from the river by a series of gardens. 
Kazimayn itself is prettily situated among palm- 
groves. It is connected with the west side of Baghdad, 
about three miles away, by regular bus and taxi 
services, replacing the horse-tramway laid down by 
the governor Midhat Pasha (1869-72), who did a great 
deal for Baghdad. Kazimayn is now also a station 
on the Baghdad-Samarra 3 railway, which runs along 
the right bank of the Tigris. It forms a tyada 1 belonging 
to the muhdfaza of Baghdad and administered by a 
kaHm-malydm. Its population grew rapidly from 
169,993 in 1947 to 235,745 in 1957; most are Shi'is. 
Unfortunately there are no official figures for the 
number of Persians among them. However, according 
to the 1957 census the number of Persians in Baghdad 
was 5,156, and in 'Irak as a whole 23,783. Access 
to the sanctuaries is strictly forbidden to non- 
Muslims as well as to all unveiled women. 

The name Kazimayn, i.e. “the two Ka?ims”, 
refers to the two 'Alids buried here, the Imam MusS 
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b. Dja'far al-§adifc, nicknamed al-Kazim (d. 186/802) 
and his grandson the Imam Muhammad al-Diawad 
(d. 219/834), the seventh and ninth Imams of the 
twelver Sjii'a (Ithna 'Ashariyya [9.1/.]). The town is 
also called Kajimiyya in reference to the nickname 
of the Imam Musa b. Dja'far al-Sadik. It is also 
known among the common people as al-Kajim, i.e. 
the city of al-Kajim. Finally, the name Imam Musa 
is also found. However, all these names have come 
into use only recently, for the town was originally 
called al-Mashhad al-KSfiml and Mashhad Musa b. 
Dja'far. 

There is evidence of pilgrimage to these 'Alid 
tombs as early as the 7th/i3th century (Ibn Khallikan. 
iv, 395). At the present day Kazimayn is one of the 
four greatest sanctuaries of the Shi'a. Its favourable 
position at the junction of the road to the three other 
Shi'i places of pilgrimage, Samarra 3 in the north and 
Karbala 3 [9.V.] and Nadjaf [9.V.] in the south, accounts 
for the fact that many thousands of pilgrims pass 
through it annually, especially during the first ten 
days of the month of Mubarram (' Ashrat Muharram), 
which are exclusively dedicated to the memory of the 
martyrdom of al-Husayn b. 'All and his family. One 
of the four muditahids, the principal spiritual leaders 
of the Shi'a, lives in Kazimayn. 

The present city of Kazimayn was originally a 
part of the Kassite Empire during the reign of Kuri- 
galzu; he built a new capital called after him Dur- 
Kurigalzu, whose remains are still in existence at 
'Akar Kuf, about ten km. to the west of Kazimayn. 
During the Sasanian period the name Tassudj Kutra- 
bbul is mentioned as denoting what was later called 
Makabir Kuraysh. Prior to the building of Baghdad 
by the 'Abbasid caliph al-Man?ur (136-58/754-75) 
[9.11.], the place was called al-Shunlzi. When Baghdad 
was built, al-Man?ur detached the cemetery of 
al-Shunlzi al-Saghtr and made it a private cemetery 
for his family (though later non-Kurashls were also 
buried there), calling it Makabir Kuraysh. This 
cemetery is also called Makabir Bab al-Tibn, because 
of its proximity to that gate. His son Dja'far al- 
Akbar (d. 150/767) was the first to be buried there. 
It was only when the “two Kazims” were buried 
there that the name Makabir Kuraysh was changed 
in later times to al-Mashhad al-Kazimi and Kazi¬ 
mayn. In Yakut’s time (623/1226), Makabir Kuraysh 
was a fairly populous suburb surrounded by a wall. 
About a century later, Hamd Allah Mustawfl found 
that this place, formerly reckoned a suburb of 
Baghdad, was now an independent township. 

The sanctuary of Kazimayn is one of the exceed¬ 
ingly splendid and rich monuments which 'Irak owes 
to the Shi'a, and for which Persia and the Shi'a of 
India supplied the necessary funds. With its domes 
and the pinnacles of its minarets covered with gold, 
it is visible to the traveller from a long way off. 
Who first built the 'Alid sanctuary at Kazimayn is 
unknown. All we know is that in 336/947, by the 
order of the Buwayhid Mu'izz al-Dawla [q.v.], two 
wooden boxes were put over the two graves, two 
wooden domes were erected above them, and a sur¬ 
rounding wall was built. The present faience-covered 
building is due to the Safawid Isma'il I (908-30/ 
1502-24), whose family claimed descent from the 
Imam Musa al-Kazim (see above). The inscription 
published by Massignon ( Mission , 99) of the year 
926/1519, refers to the complete transformation of 
the old building by the shah. The restauration not 
quite completed by Isma'il was finished by the Otto¬ 
man sultan Sulayman I, who occupied Baghdad in 
94 I / I 534 - The covering of the domes with golden 


tiles was done, according to the inscription, in 1211/ 
1796 by the command and at the expense of Shah 
Agha Muhammad Khan [q.v.], the founder of the 
Kadjar dynasty. On the occasion of his pilgrimage in 
1870, Shah Nasir al-DIn had the gold plating on the 
principal dome and on the roofs of the minarets 
renewed (cf. Cuinet). The double cupola flanked by 
four minarets shows that two saints are buried 
beneath it. Close to this mausoleum stands an 
isolated pavilion under which are shown the graves of 
Dja'far (formerly supposed to be that of Isma'il) 
and Ibrahim, sons of the imam Musa. The cupola of 
the building is modern and a gift of Salim Pasha (cf. 
Massignon, op. cit., 100). It may be noted here that 
there is at Haditha on the Euphrates (between 
'Ana and Hit) a small sanctuary which is said to 
contain the tomb of Muhammad, son of Musa al- 
Kazim (see Herzfeld, in Sarre-Herzfeld, ii, 321). On 
the tomb of a certain Hamza b. Musa al-Kazim in 
Karyat al-Bashiya (in 'Irak), cf. Massignon, op. cit., 
60. In the vicinity of Astarabadh [9.1).] there is also 
an imdmid.de (tomb chapel) where a descendant of the 
Imam Musa named Imam Ka?im is said to be buried 
(cf. Melgunof in ZDMG, xxi, 325, and in Das siidliche 
Ufer des kaspischen Meeres, Leipzig 1868, 119-20). 

Like the sepulchral mosques of other places of 
pilgrimage, that of Kazimayn is surrounded by a very 
broad court-yard ( sahn) enclosed by a wall. This 
latter was rebuilt in 1298/1880, with the permission 
of the Turkish government, by a wealthy Persian 
named Farhad Mirza and adorned with ceramic work 
and inscriptions containing whole suras of the 
Kur 3 an; (cf. Massignon, op. cit., no). In the great 
court, in the course of time, extensive buildings for 
the housing of the numerous pilgrims have grown 
up, especially along the enclosing wall. At the present 
time the area of the sanctuary is full of shopping 
centres, markets, modern hotels and many travel 
agencies. 

At various periods, especially during the frequent 
fighting in the capital between Sunnis and Shi'is, the 
sanctuary area was repeatedly burnt and plundered, 
notably in the years 443/1051 and 622/1225. On the 
conquest of Baghdad by Hulagu in 656/1258 it was 
again reduced to ashes. To these disasters must be 
added the frequent floods, as for example in the years 
367/977, 466/1073 and 614/1217. It may be mentioned 
that in 1216/1801, on the occasion of the Wahhabi 
invasion, the treasures of the sanctuary of Karbala 3 
were removed to Kazimayn (see Jacob in A. Noldeke, 
cited below, 48, n. 1). 

Adjoining the wall of the courtyard is a Sunni 
mosque with the tomb of the famous HanafI lawyer 
Abu Yusuf (d. 182/789) [g.i>.]; cf. Massignon, op. cit., 
57, 100). Le Strange (Baghdad, 161 f., 350 f.), is 
mistaken in locating the grave of Zubayda, the 
wife of Harun al-Rashld, in or near this Kazimayn 
(cf. against this Massignon, op. cit., nof., and 
Herzfeld, op. cit., ii, hi, and also the article 
al-karkh). 

Opposite Kafimayn on the left bank of the Tigris, 
connected with by a modern bridge which replaced 
one of boats, is the suburb of Mu'azzam. In this 
place is the highly-venerated sepulchral mosque of 
Abu Hanlfa (d. 150/767) [q.v.], the founder of one of 
the four Sunni schools of Islamic law (on this tomb 
cf. M. von Oppenheim, ii, 241, Streck, i, 162; Le 
Strange, Baghdad, 190-2; Langenegger, 61-2; Mas¬ 
signon, op. cit., 78-9). It is from the epithet of Abu 
Hanlfa al-Imam al-A'zam or al-Mu'a??am (the 
“highly venerated” imam) that this suburb of 
Baghdad takes its name. 
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KAZIMl [see sikka], 

al-KA?IM 1 , c abd al-muhsin b. MUHAMMAD, 
Shl'I poet of 'Irak, born in Baghdad in 1282/1865 
(but according to his daughter Rabab al-Kaziml, 
in 1289/1872), who died in Cairo on 1 May 1935. He 
received elementary instruction in Arabic and 
Persian and then continued to study Arabic liter¬ 
ature on his own initiative. In 1308/1890 he met 
Diamal al-DIn al-Afghani [q.v.] in 'Irak and was in¬ 
fluenced by his revolutionary ideas. Soon afterwards 
he left 'Irak, but whether for reasons of political, 
business or poetic ambition is unclear. He travelled 
to Persia, India (1897) and finally to Egypt (1899), 
where be was welcomed by the leading literati. He 
became a close friend of and received financial aid 
from Muhammad 'Abduh [g.u.] and Sa'd Zaghlul 
[q.v.], and dedicated panegyrics to them during their 
lives and elegies after their deaths. For some time al- 
Kaziml tried in vain to obtain a pension from the 
Khedive 'AbbJs HilmI II fq.v.]; this apparently was 
foiled by the jealousy of Ahmad ShawkI [g.v.]. From 
1919 onwards al-Kaziml dedicated many poems to 
the Central Committee of the Syrian Unity Party, 


and panegyrics both to Sa'd Zaghlul and to the 
Hashimite kings in Transjordan. He was an avid 
supporter of Arab national unity and consequently 
became best known as Ska’ir al-’Arab (the poet of the 
Arabs). 

The poetic diction, images and metaphors of al- 
Kafimi’s poems are derived from Bedouin life, while 
their structure is throughly rooted in classical poetic 
models. His panegyrics reveal him to have had a 
proud and forceful personality as well as being a 
talented poet. He tends to boast of these qualities 
in his poetry at times, stressing his 'Alawi descent 
and asking for donations. Many of al-Kazimt’s poems 
deal with fortitude, vaingloriousness and love, while 
others touch upon social and political aspects of Arab 
life or express nostalgia for 'Irak. He embellished 
his poetry with maxims and proverbs, complaints 
about life, the calamities of the times and his own 
sickness. He was noted for his poetic improvisations 
(irtidfal), although the 'Iraki scholar Yousif Izzidien 
claims that al-Kaziml memorised them beforehand. 
Al- Kazimi’s printed works are: ’A wafif wafaniyya. .. 
[wa] tahiyyat al-sha’ir al-’Arabi ild dfandb al-duktur 
Wt 7 sti»..., Cairo 1919, 30 pp.; Diwdn al-Kdzimi, vol. 
i, Damascus 1939, 361 pp.; Diwdn al-Kazimi shd’ir 
al-’Arab, ed. Hikmat al-Djadirdjl, vol. ii, Cairo 
1367/1948, 336 pp.; and Mu’allakdl al-Kazimi ft 
Sa’d Zaghlul, ed. Khayr al-Din al-Zirikli, Cairo 
1924. 
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al-KAZIMI, 'abd al-nab! b. ‘alI, an ImSmite 
fakih and traditionist whose life spanned two 
of the chief areas of Shl'I concentration, the ’atabdt 
of ‘Irak and the Djabal 'Amil in Syria. He was 
born in Kazimayn in 1198/1784 to a father of Medinan 
origin, and studied there under a number of prominent 
‘ ulamd ’, the most important being Sayyid Muham¬ 
mad Rida and his son Sayyid 'Abd Allah al-Shibri. 
He was appointed treasurer at the shrine of Ka?i- 
mayn, but in 1244/1828 migrated to the Djabal 
‘Amil, settling in the village of Diuva. Initially 
unknown, he soon became the most influential 
’dlim in the area, enjoying the patronage of the 
amir Hamad, ruler of the Djabal 'Amil. He died in 
Diuva in 1256/1840. The most important of his 
numerous works are Takmilat al-ridfal, a biographical 
dictionary of transmitters of Shl'I ftadith, based on 
al-Amir Mustafa al-TadjrishFs Nakd al-ridjal; an 
abbreviation of a work on the sunna, al-Ibbal by 
Ahmad b. IWfis; and al-Ifakk al-hakik, a refutation 
of teachings of the Akhbarl school concerning 
hadith. Only the first of these has been printed, and 
manuscripts of al-Ka?imI’s other writings are rare. 
Two of his sons, Shaykh Dja'far al-Kazimi and 
Muhammad ‘All al-Kazimi, were also ’ulatnd > of 
some note. 
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al-KAZIMI, haydar b. ibrahim, an ImamI 
’dlim of the early 19th century. Born in Kazimayn 
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[a 1205/1790, he spent his entire life there, dying in 
1265/1849. He was the ancestor of the Al Haydar, a 
celebrated learned family of Kazimayn. Among his 
works may be mentioned al-Barika al-Haydanyya, 
concerning uj«l (the principles of jurisprudence), and 
al-Madjalis al-fiaydariyya, consisting of scenarios 
for the ta’-ziya, the so-called Shl'I passion play. 

Bibliography. Muhammad Mahdi al-Kaziml, 
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al-KAjJIMI, mehmed salim (1868-1914), a 
Turkish political journalist of the late Haml- 
dian and early constitutional period. Better known 
by his nom de plume ‘Awn Allah KazimI, he was 
born in Istanbul in 1868. He was the son of Hiiseyn 
Hiisni Beg, who was private secretary ( mabeyin 
kdlibi) to the sultan. His family came from Erzurum in 
eastern Anatolia where al-Kaziml’s grandfather, 
'All Beg, had been a derebey [q.v.]. He was given a 
traditional education, though he learned French as 
well as Arabic and Persian. Finding no suitable po¬ 
sition in the stratified bureaucracy of the period, like 
many well-to-do, educated young men of his day he 
turned to journalism. In 1889 he and his brother 
Sulayman Tawflk began to publish Miiriiwwet, 
which they described as “an Ottoman newspaper 
dedicated to the benefits of property and in the 
service of the state” ( menafi c -i miilk we dewlete 
khddim 'Othmdnli gazetesidir). He left the country, 
fearing that he was about to be arrested for an 
article he had written, and returned to Istanbul 
some time later using the alias ‘Awn Allah KazimI. 
He was arrested in 1901 on account of his alleged 
involvement in the Miishir Fu 3 ad Pasha incident, in 
which c Abd al-Hamld II’s secret police, suspecting 
Fu'ad Pasha of conspiracy, clashed with the general’s 
men. Mehmed Salim was sentenced to penal servitude 
for life and exiled to the town of Sivas. He was 
caught attempting to escape, and transferred to the 
fortress at Sinop. 

Mehmed Salim returned to Istanbul after the Young 
Turk revolution of July 1908 and became the presi¬ 
dent of the Fedakaran-i Millet Diem'ivveti. one of 
the many ephemeral political clubs which sprang up 
following the revolution. On 16 September 1908 
he began publishing the ljukuh-l ’■Umumiyye as the 
organ of this association. The stated aim of this 
paper was “to serve the constitutional administra¬ 
tion and national unity” ( iddre-i -meshrufaya te 
ittihdd-i millete khidmet etmek). The association 
seems to have been composed of much the same 
elements as the lttihdd we Terakki DjemHyyeti 
[?.v.], that is to say people who had opposed the old 
regime, but who, feeling that their earlier sufferings 
had gone unrecompensed, now turned against the 
government. They are alleged even to have indulged 
in the blackmail of some members of the old regime. 

The government suspected Mehmed Salim’s 
organisation of illegal activities, so that on 14 
January 1909 the premises of the tjuhiik-i ' Umumiy¬ 
ye were raided by the police. Meljmed Salim was 
arrested, and the Feddkaran-i Millet DiemHvveti 
was disbanded. He was acquitted by the court, and 
appointed mutasarrlf of Kirkuk ('Irak). When the 
counter-revolution of 31 March 1325 (o.s.)/i3 April 
1909 broke out he was suspected of involvement 
and arrested. A court martial found him innocent, 
and he was again acquitted. Soon afterwards he left 
for Kirkuk and died there in 1914. 

Apart from his journalistic writings, Mehmed 
Salim wrote about his adventures in Soil Mildafa’-a 
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(Istanbul 1326/1910), and Diwdn-i harbi ’■orfi we 
*Awn Allah al-Kdzimi (Istanbul 1327/1911). 

Bibliography: Three brief and almost identi¬ 
cal biographies are to be found in I. Alaettin 
Govsa, Turk meqhurlan ansiklopedisi, Istanbul 
1946, Tiirkiye ansiklopedisi, Ankara 1957 (where 
he is recorded as Mehmed Selim) and Turk ve 
diinya meskurlan ansiklopedisi, Ankara 1957-8, 
where he is listed under Kftzimi (Govsa). Tank 
Zafer Tunaya, Tiirkiyede Siyast Partiler, Istanbul 
1952, 233-9, is invaluable for the activities of the 
Feddkardn-l Millet DjemHyyeti. See also Ahmet 
Cevat Emre, Iki neslin tarihi, Istanbul i960, 
130-1. A study of the press of the period, especially 
Mehmed Salim’s papers Miirtiwwet and Iful.uk -1 
c Umiimiyye (incomplete collections of both 
available in Millet Kiitiiphanesi, Istanbul and 
Turk Inkik'tp Tarihi Enstitiisii Kiitiiphanesi, 
Ankara), is essential for a better understanding of 
the man and his ideas. (F. Ahmad) 

KAZIMOV [see kasimov], 

KAZWlN, a town and district north-west of 
Tehran and south of Gllan. The town is situated in 
36° 15 N. and 50° E., at a height of 4,165 ft. above 
sea level, about 90 miles from Tehran, on the edge 
of a wide alluvial plain with mountains about five 
miles to the north. It stands on the site of an ancient 
city built by Shapur II, which according to tradition 
was in turn on the site of a city built by Shapur b. 
Ardashir (Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Ta'rikh-i guzida, 
ed. E. G. Browne and R. A. Nicholson, 1910-13, 
830, French tr. Barbier de Meynard, Description 
historique de la ville de Kazvin, in JA (1857)). Its 
population according to the census of 1966 was 81,000. 

i. Geography and history 
Kazwln guards the passes to the north leading 
through Tabaristan to Rasht and the Caspian Sea, 
and is situated at the junction of the roads from 
Rasht to Tehran and Tabriz to Tehran. From 
Kazwln roads also lead off to Hamadan and lyumm. 
In the 19th century there were four roads leading 
from Kazwln to Tehran, three used by muleteers and 
the other by those riding lapar ( Safarndma-i Mirzd 
Husayn Fardhani, ed. H. Farma-Farmaian, 1964, 
9-10). The climate is temperate with a mean maxi¬ 
mum temperature in summer of 34.5 C and a mean 
minimum temperature in winter of -5.4 C. The 
annual rainfall in 339.1 mm. with frequent snowfalls 
in January and February. In spite of its favourable 
situation as regards communications, Kazwln never 
rivalled Ray, NIshapur or Isfahan in the Middle Ages. 
The reason is partly to be found in lack of water, 
which placed a severe limitation on its growth. 
Istakhrl states that Kazwln had enough water for 
drinking purposes only; this was provided by rainfall 
and the water of one kandt (Masalik al-mamdlik, 
Leiden 1927, 201). Until recently the plain of Kazwln 
was irrigated entirely by kandts and four small 
streams (see further Muhammad ‘All Gulriz, 
Minudar yd bdb al-djannati Kazwin, Tehran 1961, 
259 ft. and Safarndma-i Mirzd Itusayn Fardhani). 
IJamd Allah Mustawfi states that these streams 
flowed in spring; in a good year their water reached 
the gardens of Kazwln, but rarely flowed into the 
town in summer, the water being used by the estates 
situated upstream (Nuzha, Persian text, 222). 
In 1963 the Kazwln Development Authority was set 
up to develop the water resources and agriculture of 
the area (see further A. K. S. Lambton, The Persian 
land reform 2962-7966, Oxford 1969, 281). 

Kazwln lies in the earthquake belt and has been 
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damaged by earthquakes on several occasions. 
Earthquakes in the town were recorded in 249/ 
863-4, 360/970-1, 513/1119-20 (Gulriz, 872-3), 

514/1120 t N. N. Ambraseys, On the seismicity of 
south-west Asia, data from a XV century Arabic 
manuscript, in Rev. pour I’itude des calamitis, xxxvii 
(Geneva 1961), 10), and 562/1169 (Chardin, The 
travels of Sir John Chardin, London 1691, 382); 
and when James Morier passed through the town in 
1809 he states that the city was largely in ruins as a 
result of a fairly recent earthquake ( A journey 
through Persia, Armenia, and Asia Minor to Con¬ 
stantinople, London 1812, 254). Extensive damage 
from earthquakes was suffered by Talikan in 889/ 
1484-5, Rudbar in 956/1549-50 (Gulriz, 873), and the 
southern part of the Kazwin plain in 1962 (N. N. 
Ambraseys, The Buyin-zara (Iran) earthquake of 
September 2962, a field report, in Bull, of the seis- 
mological society of America, liii/4 (July 1963), 
705-40). Floods severely damaged the town in 
985/1557-8 and again in 1267/1850-1 (Gulriz, 874). 
Outbreaks of plague (td’-un) are recorded in 1045/ 
1635-6 and several outbreaks of cholera ( waba) in 
the 19th and 20th centuries (Gulriz, 876). 

IJamd Allah Mustawfl states that the town was 
surrounded by extensive gardens, orchards and vine¬ 
yards, which produced excellent grapes, almonds 
and pistachio nuts in abundance. Large quantities of 
raisins were exported. Melons and water melons were 
cultivated after the land had been flooded once and 
fruited well without another watering. Much grain 
was also grown. Good pastures existed in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. These, he alleges, were better for camels 
than in other provinces, and the Kazwin! camel more 
expensive than others ( Nuzha, 58, 222). At the pres¬ 
ent day good quality sheep are bred at Shal, a village 
to the south-west of the town of Kazwin, and in its 
neighbourhood. Textiles were woven in Kazwin from 
the early centuries of Islam down to modern times, 
but did not compare in excellence with those from 
more famous centres such as Isfahan, Kashan or 
Kirman. 

The boundaries of Kazwin have varied from time 
to time. In Islamic times it was first made into a 
province ( shahr ) by Harun al-Rashld, who gave to it 
the districts of Bashariyyat and part of Dashtbi 
(which formerly belonged to Hamadan), Abharrud 
and part of Kakazan (Ta^rikh-i guzida, 833). In 
284/897-8 Kharakan became part of Kazwin, which 
then comprised 765 villages (Ibn al-Fakih, Kitdb 
al-bulddn, Leiden 1885, Fr. tr. H. Mass6, Abregi du 
livre des pays, Damascus 1973, 289), and in the reign 
of al-Mu'tasim Nasa and Salkanrud were also 
transferred to it from Hamadan (ibid., 280). In the 
8th/i4th century Kazwin comprised only 300 villages, 
and was divided into 8 districts or nahiyas (Nuzha, 
59); Don Juan writing in 1602-3 states that there 
were 20 walled towns in the province of Kazwin and 
1,000 open villages ( Don Juan of Persia, tr. and ed. 
G. Le Strange, London 1926, 40). In 1884 it consisted 
of eleven buluk s, Kharrud (Dudanga), Kuhpaya 
(Kuhpaya), Abharrud, Bashariyyat, Ilfbal, Fishkil- 
darra (Pishkildarra), Dashtabi (Dashtbi), Kakazan, 
Ramand, and Afshariyya; while Rudbar (in which 
Alamut is situated) was one of its dependencies 
(Safarndma-i Mirza Husayn Farahani, 24-5). In 
modern times Kazwin constitutes a shahristdn 
consisting of 6 districts ( bakhsh ), namely, a central 
district consisting of the town, Ab Yak (comprising 
the subdistricts or dihistans of Fishkildarra, Kuhpaya, 
and Bashaiiyyat); Mu'allim Kalaya (sub-districts 
Rudbar and Alamut); piya'abad (sub-districts 
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Kakazan and Dudanga); Avid] (sub-districts East 
and West Kharakan and Afshariyya); and Bu J in 
(sub-districts Zahra, Dashtabi and Ramand). 

The population of Kazwin at the present day is 
mainly Turki-speaking, large influxes of Turkish 
tribes into the district having taken place in Mongol 
times (see further below). In the Zahra district the 
people speak Tati (Djalal Al-Ahmad, Talnishinha-yi 
buluk-i Zahra, Tehran 1959). Various tribes, many 
of which were semi-nomadic until recent times, are 
to be found in the different districts. Among them 
are the Inanlu and Baghdadi Shahsivan, who 
apparently came to Kharakan and Sava towards the 
end of the 18th century and were settled by Aka 
Muhammad Khan Kadjar in their present location. 
The winter quarters of the Inanlu were between 
Sawdj Bulagh, Zarand, and Zahra, and their summer 
quarters in Kharakan. The Baghdadi Shahsivan 
wintered in the neighbourhood of Tehran and in the 
district between Kumm, Sultanabad (Arak), Sava 
and Tehran, and summered in Kharakan and 
Khaladiistan (Hamadan) up to the frontiers of 
Khamsa. Other tribes in the Kazwin district include 
the Lak,CiginI, Ghiyathvand, Kakavand, Dialilavand. 
Rashvand, Mafi Bahtu 1 !, Cumushgazak, and Kalhur. 
In about 1932 Rida Shah forbade migration, but it 
was resumed after his abdication (Gulriz, 853 ff., 
Parviz Vardjavand, Sarzamin-i Kazvin, Tehran 
1970, 460 ff.). Some of the Shahsivan are now 
settled in Ramand, Zahra, Kharakan and Afshariyya, 
where they are engaged in stockraising and agricul¬ 
ture ( Sarzamin-i Kazvin, 463). 

Under the Sasanians Kazwin was a frontier town, 
whose garrison was engaged in repelling the attacks 
of the Daylamites. This situation continued, or was 
repeated, in the early centuries of Islam. This, too, 
probably militated to some extent against its be¬ 
coming a commercial and cultural centre, though 
MukaddasI speaks of it as being a mine of fikh and 
hikma (Ahsan al-takdsim, ed. de Goeje, Leiden 1906, 
392). It was conquered for the Muslims by al-Bara’b. 
c Azib and Zayd b. al-Djabal al-Ta’I in 24/644 during 
the caliphate of 'Umar b. al-Khattab. When al-Bara’ 
besieged the fortress of Kazwin, the people sued for a 
$ulh agreement and were offered the same terms as 
had been given to the people of Abhar. Unwilling, 
however, to pay djizya, they accepted Islam. Al-Bara 5 
subsequently assigned pensions in the district to 
Tulayija al-Asadl for the upkeep of his men. They 
multiplied and transmitted the estates which they 
held to their descendants who, according to Ibn 
al-Fakih, still held them some two hundred years 
later and had title deeds for them from the govern¬ 
ment. From Kazwin al-Bara’ carried out raids into 
Daylam and Gllan and also took Zandjan. Sa'd b. 
al-'As, who succeeded al-Walid b. 'Ukba as governor 
of Kufa, also made raids into Daylam, and built a 
town at Kazwin, Hadjdjadj, after he became governor 
of most of Persia on behalf of the Umayyads, ap¬ 
pointed his son Muhammad governor of the frontier 
regions. Yazid b. Muljallab, Kutayba b. Muslim, 
and Nasr b. Sayyar also appointed governors over 
Kazwin, as did the early ‘Abbasids. 

A second town at Kazwin was built by Musa 
al-Hadl beside the one built by Sa'Id b. al-'A? and 
called Madina Musa. He bought the nearby Rustama- 
bad and constituted it a wakf for the benefit of the 
town. Mubarak the Turk, a freedman of al-Hadl, also 
built another town at Kazwin in 176/792-3 and 
called it after himself. 

When Harun al-Rashid passed through Kazwin on 
his way to Khurasan, he was impressed by both the 
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tribulations which the local people suffered on 
account of the Daylamites and their efforts to 
combat them. Accordingly, he remitted the kfrarddi 
of the town and substituted instead an annual 
payment of 10,000 dirhams , and ordered a wall to 
be built round Madina Musa and Mubarakabad. 
This was not, however, completed until the caliphate 
of al-Mu'tazz, when Musa b. Bugha finished it in 
254/868 (see also Gulrlz, 105 ff., who quotes a manu¬ 
script history of Kazwln, the Kitdb al-tadwin fi 
akhbar Kazwln by Rafi'I, who died in 623/1226, on 
further details concerning the walls of Kazwln). 
Harun al-Rashid also built a Friday mosque in 
Kazwln and constituted various khans and other 
buildings into a wakf for its benefit. During al- 
Kasim b. al-Rashld’s governorship of Kazwln, 
Djurdjan and Tabaristan, it appears that there was 
an increase in the land held by the government, a 
number of local landowners placing their estates 
under al-Kasim’s protection by a taldiVa contract, 
by which they paid ( ushr to the public treasury and 
a second c ushr to him for his protection. In this way 
they retained possession of their estates, while the 
ownership passed to the government (Baladhurl, 
Futiih, 310-n, Ibn al-Faklh, 282-3, Tatrikh-i guzida, 
830 ff., Nuzha, 58). The anonymous Mudfmal al- 
tawarlkh mentions a rebellion by KawkabI, an 'Alid, 
which was put down by Musa b. Bugha during the 
reign of al-Mu'tazz (ed. Malik al-Shu‘ara, Tehran 
1940-1, 363). 

The population of the town at this time appears 
to have been mainly Arab. After Musa b. Buka com¬ 
pleted the town wall, the population increased. It 
consisted of various tribes or families, most of whom 
traced their origin back to the first Arab settlers. 
Among them were the Sadat, the majority of whom, 
according to Harnd Allah Mustawfl, were character¬ 
ised by their humility, knowledge, piety and courtesy. 
He states that they supported themselves by their 
own work and did not demand pensions, thus imply¬ 
ing that they held aloof from the temporal power and 
retained their independence. Kh w andamlr, writing 
later, states that the people of Kazwln were noted 
for their chivalry ( muruwwat) and humanity (*«- 
sdniyyat) ( Ta’rikh-i hablb al-siyar, Tehran 1954-5, 
iv, 654). 

Kazwln retained its importance as a frontier town 
during the struggles between the caliphate and the 
‘Alids in the Caspian provinces. When al-Mu'tasim 
became caliph he determined to bring the Daylamis 
into subjection. Fakhr al-Dawla (thus in Mustawfl) 
Abu Mansur KufI, whom he sent to Kazwln as 
governor, together with his sons occupied himself 
against the Daylamis for nearly twenty years from 
223/838. In all, Fakhr al-Dawla appears to have 
held the post of governor for some forty years on 
behalf of the caliphs, except for two years when he 
governed on behalf of Hasan b. al-Bakir, the ‘Alid, 
who took possession of Kazwin in 251/865-6. For a 
brief period Kazwln came under Samanid rule when 
Ilyas b. Ahmad became governor in 293/905-6. In 
the following year, however, Fakhr al-Dawla Abu 'All, 
IJamd Allah Mustawfi’s forefather, became governor 
on behalf of the caliph and held the town for twenty- 
seven years, though in 301/913-14 it was placed 
together with Ray, DInawar, Zandjan, Abhar and 
Tarum, under the general charge of 'All b. Muktadir 
{The eclipse of the '■Abbasid caliphate, ed. H. F. 
Amedroz and D. S. Margoliouth, Oxford 1921, i, 
33). In 304/916-17 Yusuf b. Abi ’1 Sadj [see sadjids] 
made an abortive attempt to claim Kazwln (ibid., i, 
45 ff.), but was put to flight by Asfar b. Slilruya 


| [see asfar b. shIrawayhI], who made himself 
master of Kazwin and of an area stretching from 
I Tabaristan and Gurgan to Kumm and Hamadan. 
In 315/927-8 Asfar routed an army sent against him 
by al-Muktadir outside Kazwln, although it was 
aided by the people of the city. Asfar then seized 
the citadel, killed many of the inhabitants, did much 
damage to the city, and imposed a vast contribution 
of money on the inhabitants. He was later dispos¬ 
sessed by Mardawidj and killed (ibid., i, 161-2; 
Mas'udI, Muriidf al-dkahab ed. C. Barbier de Mey- 
nard, repr. Tehran 1970, ix, 6, 9 ff.). Kazwln sub¬ 
sequently fell to Rukn al-Dawla, and the district 
remained in Buyid hands for upwards of a hundred 
years. In 358/968-9 there was an outbreak of disorder 
in the town and Abu ’1 Fath 'All b. Muhammad b. 
Husayn, Rukn al-Dawla’s wazir, who was sent to put 
it down, imposed a fine of 1,200,000 dirhams on 
! the people (Ta'rikh-i guzida, 837). 

In 421/1030, Kazwin passed into Ghaznavid 
hands. Up to this time Hamd Allah Mustawfi’s 
forefathers were apparently still governors of the 
town, but at this point no suitable member of the 
family was available for the post of governor and 
they became instead mustawfl s. About 424/1033-4 
i Abu ‘All Muhammad Dja'fari succeeded to the 
government, which he and his sons held for about 
sixty years. The last of the line, Fakhr al-Ma'ali 
Abu ‘All Sharafshah b. Dja'fari, was very wealthy 
and he and his followers held much property in the 
neighbourhood. He died in 484/1091-2 and was 
survived by one daughter (Ta^rikh-i guzida, 837 ff.). 

The first contact between Kazwin and the Ghuzz 
appears to have been in 430/1038-9 when the inhabit¬ 
ants, with a payment of 7,000 dinars, bought off the 
Ghuzz and Fana Khusraw, the Daylami, who had 
I taken Ray in 428/1037, slaughtering many of its in¬ 
habitants (Ibn al-Athlr, al-Kamil, ix, 269-71). NSsir-i 
Khusraw visited Kazwln in 438/1046, and describes 
i it as follows: “It had many gardens, without walls 
or thorn hedges or any obstacle to prevent entry into 
them. I saw it to be a good city. It had a strong 
wall and embattlements. It had good bazaars, except 
that it had only a little water from one kdriz. . . The 
ra’is of the town was an ‘Alid. Of all the crafts in 
the town, the shoe-makers ( kafshgar) were the most 
numerous” ( Safarnama , ed. C. Schefer, Paris 1881, 
Persian text, 4). 

In spite of the proximity of Kazwln to the Isma'ili 
stronghold Alamut [q .».], the Saldjuks do not appear 
to have regarded it as an important governorship to 
j be given to a powerful amir or malik. Soon after 
the Isma'Ilis were established in Alamut, Abu’l 
Mahasin Ruyani persuaded the Kazwinis to decree 
death to anyone coming from the direction of Alamut 
lest mingling with the Isma'Ilis should give rise to 
disaffection within Kazwln (M. G. Hodgson, The 
Order of the Assassins, The Hague 1955, 123). There 
were also many fortresses in the mountains of Rudbar 
j held by the Isma'Ilis, whence they were able from 
time to time to molest and trouble the Kazwinis, as 
they did in 523/1129 when they killed some 400 per¬ 
sons in revenge for an Isma'ili envoy who had been 
lynched in Isfahan whither he had gone to see Mah¬ 
mud b. Muhammad (ibid., 102). During the period 
i when Muhammad b. Buzurg Umld was grandmaster 
(532-57/1138-62) there were raids and counter 
j raids against Kazwln from Isma'ili strongholds 
(ibid., 145). Somewhat later, in 560/1165, the Isma'Ilis 
of Rudbar built a fortress outside Kazwln, whence 
they were able almost to lay siege to the town 
I (ibid., 158). 
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During the late Saldjub period Kazwin was 
disputed by various malik s and amirs, including 
Tughril b. Mubammad, to whom it was assigned by 
Sandjar (Bundarl, Zubdat al-nusra wa-nukhbat al- 
‘usra, ed. M. Th. Houtsma, Leiden 1889, 134). 
Under the Kh w arazmshahs, renewed attacks were 
made from Kazwin on the Isma'ilis. When Dialal 
al-Din Hasan succeeded his father Muhammad as 
grandmaster of the Isma'ilis in 607/1210 he professed 
Islam and was known as Djalal al-Din Naw-Musal- 
man. The people of Kazwin, knowing all too well the 
dissimulations and tricks of the Isma'ilis, were 
reluctant to accept his claims and demanded proof. 
He went to great lengths to win them over and 
induced them to send some of the leading men of 
Kazwin to Alamut and burnt Isma'Ili works in their 
presence (Djuwaynl, TaNikh-i Diahdngusha. ed. 
MIrza Muhammad Kazwini, GMS, London 1916, 
iii. 243 - 4 )- 

During the struggle between the Kh w arazmshahs 
and the Mongols, Kazwin from time to time changed 
hands, until finally the Kh w arazmshahs were de¬ 
feated. In 617/1220 the Mongols are alleged to have 
carried out a massacre of the people of Kazwin 
(Hamd Allah Mustawfi, £ afarndma , quoted by 
Browne, iii, 96-8). Mangu Ka’an appointed Iftikhar 
al-Din Muhammad al-Bukhari governor in 651/ 
1253-4. He and his brother Imam al-Din Yabya 
held office until 677/1278-9. Iftikhar al-Din is said to 
have learnt Mongolian and to have translated 
Kalila wa-Dimna into it. In the disorders which 
preceded the reign of Ghazan Khan (694-703/1295- 
1304) Kazwin, like other parts of the Ilkhan empire, 
suffered decay because of the extortion of itfis and 
others. Many people left the town, so much so that 
Hamd Allah Mustawfi alleges that the Friday 
prayers could not be performed ( Ta’rikh-i guzida, 
592-3). He also mentions the usurpation of wakf 
land by Mongols in Pishkildarra ( Nuzha , 67). At the 
end of the reign of Uldjaytu (703-16/1304-16) 
the government of Kazwin passed to Husam al-Din 
Amir 'Umar ShlrazI and Hadjdji Fakhr al-Din 
Ahmad the mustawfi. Abu Sa'Id Bahadur (716-36/ 
1316-35), at the beginning of his reign, assigned 
Kazwin to the expenses ( ikhradfat) of the establish¬ 
ment or household (urdu) of his mother ( TaNikh-i 
guzida, 842). 

It was in Mongol rather than Saldjuk times that 
the population of the Kazwin province was pro¬ 
foundly modified by the introduction of a consider¬ 
able number of Turkish tribes, though some were no 
doubt already settled there under the Saldjuks. In 
spite of this, it seems that many of the great families 
of Kazwin, when Hamd Allah Mustawfi was writing, 
still traced their origins to an Arab ancestor, and 
many of them held large estates. One family men¬ 
tioned by him, the Shirzadiyan, came from “the 
middle classes" ( awsaf al-nds), their ancestor having 
been a shepherd. Certain changes were, however, 
taking place and a number of Turkish families had 
established themselves. One, the Karavulan, had 
bought many estates, but had already lost its 
position when Hamd Allah Mustawfi was writing. 
Another was the Bulatmuriyan, the first of whom, 
Amir Takash, came to Kazwin as shihna in the time 
of Ogedey (TaZrikh-i guzida, 842 ff.). The dominant 
rite was the Shafi'i. There were also a few Hanafis 
and Shi'Is (Nuzha, 57). 

After the break-up of the Ilkhan empire, Kazwin, 
which had long since lost its character as a frontier 
town, seems to have had an uneventful history until 
Safawid times. Already under Ismael Safawl (907- 


1 30/1502-24), who was faced with the problem of 
holding both the Ottoman and the Uzbeg frontier, 
Kazwin, situated on the main route from Adhar- 
baydjan to Khurasan, acquired a new importance. 
When Tabriz was temporarily lost to the Ottomans 
during the reign of Tahmasp (930-84/1524-76), 
Kazwin, less vulnerable to attack and holding a 
central position between the vitally important 
provinces of Adharbaydjan and Khurasan, became 
the capital in 962/1555, hence its lakab ddr al-sal(ana. 
It continued to hold this position until Shah ‘Abbas 
built a new capital in Isfahan [q.v.]. Although 
Kazwin ceased to be the capital, it did not become an 
independent province but was administered by a 
wazir, ddrugha, kaldntar and mustawfi appointed 
by the central government. Towards the end of the 
reign of Shah Sultan Husayn it was made into a 
province, under a beglarbegi, and a certain Tahmasp 
; Khan, a military slave (ghulam), was appointed over 
its A sum was allocated for his remuneration 
(mudakhil ) on the taxes (wudiuhdt) of the surroun¬ 
ding districts and Rankuh, and in return he was 
required to keep 300 soldiers (MIrza Rafi'a, Dastiir 
al-Muluk, ed. M. T. Danishpazhuh in Rev. de la fac. 
des lettres et des sciences humaines, Tehran University, 
xvi/1-2 (Nov. 1968, 75). From the size of this con- 
1 tingent, it would seem that Kazwin was not one of 
the more important provinces. 

Like various other towns, Kazwin became divided 
in Safawid times into two factions, the Haydari and 
the Ni'matl. Alessandri, who visited Kazwin during 
the reign of Tahmasp, mentions them, and states 
I that four districts belonged to one faction and five 
i to the other, and that enmity and frequent bloodshed 
had prevailed between them for over thirty years 
(Narrative of the most noble Vincento d 1 Alessandri, 

\ Hakluyt, first series, xlix, 224). The participation 
of these factions in the Mubarram and Safar cere- 
\ monies in the early 20th century is also recorded 
i (Gulriz, 386-7). 

| In the Mongol and pre-Mongol period Kazwin had 
! been a centre of orthodoxy, in spite of, or perhaps 
: because of, its proximity to Daylam and later 
i Alamut. Nevertheless, there was a Shi'I quarter in 
i Kazwin in Saldjuk times (Husavn Kariman, Tabarsi 
va madfma ‘ al-baydn, Tehran 1962, i, 149), and, as 
stated above, there were some Shi'Is in Kazwin 
i when Hamd Allah Mustawfi was writing (cf. Nuzha, 

\ 58, Ta^rikh-i guzida, 843). Widespread conversion 
j to Shl'ism probably did not take place until the 
1 early Safawid period, and even after this crypto- 
i Sunnis as, for example, MIrza Makhdum Sharlfi, 
who was associated with Isma'II II’s conversion to 
Sunnism, were to be found among prominent local 
families (Iskandar Munshi, c Alamdrd-yi ‘ Abbdsi, 
Isfahan 1956, i, 148, 213 ft. See also E. Eberhard, 
Osmanische Polemik gegen die Safaviden in 16. 
Jahrhundert nach arabischen Handschriften, Freiburg 
1970). During the reign of Tahmasp the Nukkawl 
heresy spread to Kazwin, where it was led by a 
certain Darvlsh Khusraw. According to Iskandar 
Munshi (a hostile witness), he was “a low-class 
fellow” from the Darb-i Kushk quarter. He aban- 
! doned the craft of his fore-fathers, who had been 
muftannis, and became a kalandar. After a period 
of travel and association with Nukkawls, he returned 
to Kazwin, where a following gathered round him. 
The ‘«Iam 4 5 , apprehensive at his growing popularity, 
charged him with heresy and he was forbidden to sit 
in the mosque where he had taken up his quarters. 
After the death of Tahmasp he resumed his activities 
and people again assembled round him. He was 
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eventually put to death as a heretic in 1002/1593-4 
( c Alamdra , i, 473-6; see also Gulrlz, 444 ft.). 

The death of Tahmasp was followed by disorders 
in Kazwln. Rebellious Turkomans seized Tahmasp 
MIrza, one of the late shah’s younger sons, set him 
up as a puppet, and occupied the city for a brief 
period. In the spring of 994/1596 Hamza MIrza, who 
had been besieging Tabriz, then in Ottoman hands, 
marched on Kazwln, routed the Turkomans, took 
Tahmasp MIrza prisoner, and overthrew the rebellion. 
Little damage appears to have been done in the town. 
Don Juan, who was there shortly afterwards, describes 
Kazwln as follows: “The country round is most 
fertile: it has great orchards and extensive gardens. 
Its population numbers above 100,000 householders 
[or 450,000 souls], and, that one may know its great¬ 
ness, I have for curiosity, counted many times over 
its mosques, and of these there are more than 500. 
The royal quarter and the palace both are most 
sumptuous, and so extensive that you may go in a 
straight line through the purlieus for over a quarter 
of a league”. (Don Juan of Persia , 40). The account 
given by a gentleman in Sir Antony Sherley’s suite, 
who arrived in Kazwln in December 1598, when it 
was still the capital, is rather less favourable. He 
states that there was nothing remarkable about the 
town except a few mosques and the doorway of the 
palace of the king, which was well built. According 
to him the town was a little smaller than London 
(Sir Antony Sherley and his Persian adventure , ed. 
E. D. Ross, London 1933, I 53 )- Antony Sherley’s 
brother, Robert, died in Kazwln in 1627, as also 
did Sir Dodmore Cotton. 

Father Paul Simon, the first superior of the 
Discalced Carmelites in Persia, writing in 1607, 
states that Kazwln, which was by this time no longer 
the capital, was a very large city, not smaller than 
Isfahan. There were good buildings and an abundance 
of commodities for subsistence and entertainment, 
and “everything to be found as in any of these our 
[Italian] cities” (A chronicle of the Carmelites in 
Persia, London 1939, i, 119). Pietro della Valle, who 
was in Kazwln in 1618, found in it “nothing to 
satisfy the expectations of a royal residence, and 
only two things worthy of observation, the gate of 
the king’s palace, and the grand maidan or square”. 
Sir Thomas Herbert, on the other hand, reported of 
Kazwln in 1627 that it was “equal for grandeur to 
any other city in the Persian Empire, Spahawn ex¬ 
cepted”. He states that its walls were seven miles in 
circuit and estimates its population at 200,000 
(see Curzon, i, 36). Olearius, however, some ten 
years later put the population at only 100,000 
(The travels of Antony Jcnkinson, in Early Voyages 
and Travels to Russia and Persia, Hakluyt, first 
series, Ixxii, 1886, repr. New York n.d., i, 134 n. 1), 
while Chardin, who was there in 1674, describes its 
walls in ruins, and the town as having “lost all those 
perquisites that set forth the pomp and grandeur of a 
sumptuous court”. It contained, according to his ac¬ 
count, 12,000 houses, and 100,000 inhabitants, its 
chief feature being the palaces of the grandees, which, 
he alleged, had passed for generations from father to 
son (see further Curzon, i, 35-6). 

Kazwln’s importance in Safawid times was due 
not only to its becoming, for a period, the capital 
but also the attempts to increase trade with Europe 
through southern Russia. Antony Jenkinson mentions 
the presence in Kazwln of merchants from India in 
1561 ( The travels of Antony Jenkinson, i, 149). 
Arthur Edwards, who made several voyages to 
Persia on behalf of the Muscovy Company, wrote in 


! 1567 that velvets and other wares were made in 
Kazwln but not of as good quality as could be ob- 
| tained in Europe, and, in 1569, that many spices were 
| to be found in Kazwln but in goodness they were 
I “nothing like to such as be brought into England 
! out of other places, and the price is so high, that 
I small gain will be had in buying of them” (Early 
voyages and travels to Russia and Persia , ii, 405). 
In the account of the mission of Sir Antony Sherley 
it is stated that there were a great many merchants 
] in Kazwln, but not many rich ones, also several 
I artisans, such as gold-smiths and cobblers, who made 
! the best shoes in the whole country out of segrin 
[shagreen], in green, white and other colours. There 
I were also some master craftsmen who made gilded 
j and coloured bows with arrows to match, and others 
j who made richly gilded horse-saddles with gilded 
j and coloured saddlebows (Sir Antony Sherley and 
j his Persian adventure, 153). Father Paul Simon 
I records that Kazwln was much frequented for trade, 

! because there was an abundance there of silks, 
carpets and brocades (A chronicle of the Carmelites in 
Persia, i, 119). 

i The disorders which took place at the end of the 
| Safawid period brought a temporary halt to Kazwln’s 
I prosperity, and there appears to have been a consider - 
| able decrease in the population, due in part, pre- 
i sumably, to the decline in trade. Mahmud the 
| Afghan, after he had taken Isfahan, detached a force 
■ of some 6,000 men under Aman Allah Khan to 
] take Kazwln, which surrendered in 1722. In January 
| 1723, however, there was a popular uprising (lufibdzar) 

I led by the kalantars [ q.v .] of the city against the 
! Afghans. They were attacked in every quarter and 
: retreated to Isfahan. They are reported to have lost 
| some 2,000 men (Sir John Malcolm, History of 
] Persia, London 1829, i, 443-4; J. Hanway, An 
! historical account of the British trade over the Caspian 
j Sea, London 1762, ii, 188). In 1726 Kazwln submit¬ 
ted to the Ottomans on condition that the governor 
i sent to the city was not accompanied by troops, 
i The agreement was not kept; 12,000 men under 
| C A 1 I Pasha were sent, only to be driven out shortly 
afterwards. Kazwln then declared for Ashraf (Han- 
! way, ii, 245; Malcolm, i, 443-4). Hanway, writing in 
! 1744, quotes a Persian merchant as saying that 
' whereas formerly Kazwln had had 12,000 houses, 

| it had then only 1,100 (i, 156). 

At the beginning of the 19th century Kazwln still 
i manufactured velvets, brocades, and cotton cloth 
I (J. Morier, A second journey through Persia, Armenia, 

\ and Asia Minor to Constantinople in the years 1810- 
! 1816, London 1818, 203) and was beginning once more 
to flourish. One of the royal princes, Muhammad 
t C A 1 I MIrza, then still a boy, was appointed governor 
! by Fath C AII Shah in 1213/1798-9, and retained this 
! post until 1221/1806-7 (Bamdad, Sharh-i lidl-i 
• ridjal-i Iran, Tehran 1966, iii, 430). Kazwln’s position, 

| at the juncture of roads from the new capital Tehran, 
j Tabriz, the second city of the empire, and Enzeli 
j on the Caspian Sea, gave it a new importance, both 
| strategic and commercial. Fath c Ali Shah recognized 
j the first when he placed its governor under the 
orders of c Abbas MIrza [q.v.] in 1818 with a view to 
j facilitating his march on Tehran from Adharbavdian 
j in the event of his accession to the throne (Great 
Britain, Public Records Office, F.O. 60/13, Willock 
to Castlereagh, no. 9, Tehran, 7 May 1818). The 
main reason for the revival of Kazwln, however, was 
! the growing importance of the trade routes through 
. Trebizond and over the Caspian Sea. Malcolm notes 
its prosperity in 1801 as “the mart of all the commerce 
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of the Caspian” (quoted by C. Issawi, The economic 
history of Iran, 1800-1914, University of Chicago 
1971, 262) and Consul Abbott, reporting on the trade 
in Persia in 1841, states that Kazwin ranked equally 
with Tehran in the extent of its commerce and con¬ 
tained perhaps as many thriving and wealthy mer¬ 
chants from all parts of the country as any other 
city in Persia (Great Britain, Public Record Office, 
F.O. 60/92, Report on trade for 1841. Document 
(with omissions) in Issawi, op. cit., 118). Mirza 
Husayn FarahanI, who passed through Kazwin in 
1884, states that it had 600 shops, 8 caravansarais, 
40 mosques, 9 madrasas and 12 ice-pits (yakhldl) 
(Safarnama, 14 ff.). The importance of Kazwin as 
an entrepot for trade is also shown by the fact that 
in 1890 the Imperial Bank of Persia opened a branch 
there, taking over the agency of the New Oriental 
Banking Corporation (Issawi, 346). Communications 
were meanwhile improved. By the 1880s single 
wire lines belonging to the Persian government 
connected Kazwin to Tehran {ibid., 153-4). Metalled 
roads from Kazwin to Tehran in 1899 and from 
Kazwin to Hamadan in 1906 were completed under 
a concession granted to a Russian company in 
July 1893, and in 1913 a contract for a service of 
motors till the end of 1919 on the roads from Kazwin 
to Rasht, Tehran and Hamadan was obtained by a 
Russian subject, and some cars were put into service 
(ibid., 201). 

In spite of the commercial importance of Kazwin 
in the 19th century, there does not appear to have 
been any appreciable growth in population, though it 
is difficult to compare the figures given for different 
periods since the estimates are not necessary based 
upon the same criteria. Morier, writing in the early 
part of the century, puts the population at 25,000 
(A second journey, 203), as also does William Ouseley 
(Travels in various countries of the East, particularly 
Persia, London 1819, iii, 377. Cf. also G. A. Olivier, 
Voyage dans I’Empire Ottoman, I'Egypte et la Perse, 
Paris 1801, iii, 49). A later report dated 1868, gives 
the same figure (United Kingdom, Parliament, 
Accounts and papers 1867-68, Thomson to Allison, 
Tehran, 20th April 1868, “Report on Persia”. 
Document (with omissions) in Issawi, 28), but the 
census taken in 1298/1880-1 and 1299/1881-2 puts the 
population at 64,362 (Gulriz, 391 ff.). Mirza Husayn 
FarahanI on the other hand states that it was 
7,000 families or some 30,000 persons. The town 
was then divided into 17 districts (mahalla). Its 
walls were mainly in ruins, but 12 gates were still 
standing (Safarnama, 14-15). According to Curzon, 
the population was reputed to be 40,000 in 1889, but 
the actual figure was probably not more than two- 
thirds of this (Persia and the Persian question, 
London, i, 35). Various estimates for the early part 
of the 20th century, possibly following Curzon, also 
put the population at 40,000 (Gazeteer of Persia, 
Simla 1905, ii, 314; Sobotsinski, Persiya: statistiko- 
ekonomiteskii oferke, St. Petersburg 1913, quoted by 
Issawi, 34). 

Kazwin played little part in the events leading up 
to the grant of the constitution. In the first National 
Consultative Assembly it was represented by two 
deputies, and a provincial council (andjuman-i 
vilayati) was elected. Popular andjumans were also set 
up and established contact with the Tehran andju¬ 
mans, but were dissolved after Muhammad 'All 
attacked the Assembly in 1908. After resistance to 
Muhammad 'All had been organized in Tabriz and 
I?fahan and the nationalist movement had spread to 
GHan, the supporters of the constitution in Kazwin, 


having taken bast in the Turkish shahbandari, 
established contact with the nationalists in Gllan. 
The latter under Yeprim Khan took Kazwin in 1909 
and advanced from there on Tehran (Gulriz, 861 ff.). 
In July, with a view to exerting pressure on the 
nationalists, Russia sent troops to Kazwin. Most of 
these were withdrawn in March 1911, but in December 
more Russian troops were sent (Gazeteer of Persia, 
Simla 1914, ii, 310). In the troubled years after the 
suspension of the Assembly in 1911 and during 
World War I there was a general break-down of law 
and order in the province of Kazwin as elsewhere. 
In June 1918 the headquarters of the “Dunsterforce” 
was established in Kazwin, whence operations were 
undertaken against the Djangalis. During the 
reign of Rida Shah Kazwin declined. As communica¬ 
tions improved it ceased to be an important entrepbt 
and many of the merchant community and consider¬ 
able numbers of the population in general moved to 
Tehran. 

Bibliography, given substantially in the 
article, but add: Husayn 'All Sutuda, Ta’rikhta-yi 
Kazwin, in Barrasihd-yi la’nkhi, iv/4 (1969), 
97-132, iv/5-6 (1969-70), 165-210; R. Mottahedeh, 
Administration in Buyid Qazwin, in Islamic 
civilisation 950-1150, ed. D. S. Richards, Oxford 
1973, 33-45. (A. K. S. Lambton) 

ii. Monuments 

Most of Kazwin’s mediaeval mosques have 
disappeared, including the early mosque of RabI' b. 
Khuthaym (possibly identical to the Diami' al-Thawr 
or Djami' al-Tut of Muhammad b. al-Hadjdjadj), 
the Great Mosque founded by Harun al-Rashid, 
and four others mentioned by Zakariyya al-KazwInl. 
In the 4th/ioth century Kazwin consisted of an 
inner and outer city with two Friday mosques. 
The town walls, begun by Harun al-Rashid, even¬ 
tually comprised 206 towers and 12 gates. They were 
rebuilt in 572/1176 by the vizier Sadr al-DIn al- 
Maraghi; mud brick was used throughout except for 
the battlements and the huge gates. 

The earliest surviving Islamic building yet iden¬ 
tified in Kazwin is the dome chamber of the Masdjid-i 
Diami'. which possibly rests on a pre-Islamic struc¬ 
ture. Its long awkaf inscriptions (a rarity in Iranian 
architecture) date it to between 500/1106 and 508/ 
1114, and mention the patron, the amir Abu Man?ur 
Khumartash b. 'Abd Allah al-'Imadl. This dome 
chamber adjoined a pre-existing madrasa built in 
the 4th/ioth century by the Sabib Isma'Il b. 'Abbad. 
According to Zakariyya al-KazwInl, the size of this 
dome was unparalleled anywhere. He relates how 
the masons despaired of vaulting such a huge space 
until a passing boy suggested that they fill the in¬ 
terior with straw. Although the dome chamber’s 
ground plan, with its double openings on all sides but 
the kibla, resembles those of major Saldjuk mos¬ 
ques in central Iran, the elevation is markedly dif¬ 
ferent. The model may perhaps have been a large- 
scale fire temple. The internal zone of transition 
avoids the complex trilobed squinches of central 
Iran in favour of a broad simple squinch with a 
superposed hexadecagon of similar form. The ratio 
of width to height is less than in other Saldjuk dome 
chambers. Hamd Allah Mustawfl records that the 
mosque was given two iwdns in 548/1153; if the north 
iwdn dates from this time (its decoration is certainly 
Saldjuk) one would expect a matching southern iwdn 
preceding the dome. Possibly the Saldjuk mosque 
even had four iwdns. The present mosque is unusually 
large; among religious buildings in Iran, only the 
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shrine of the Imam Rida at Mashhad and the Isfahan 
Djami‘ are more extensive. It is mostly of Safavld 
and Kadjar date; the south iwan, for example, bears 
an inscription of Shah ‘Abbas II dated 1069/1658-9. 

The Haydariyya mosque or madrasa (its original 
function is uncertain) has close stylistic links with 
Khumartash’s dome and could be dated a few years 
later. Its square dome chamber stands to the south 
of a courtyard surrounded by Kadjar structures. The 
damaged squinch zone develops from that of Khumar¬ 
tash’s dome, for the arches of the hexadecagon have 
tapering bases which fill the spandrels between the 
arches of the octagon, an imaginative integration of 
the two levels. The exquisite decoration, mainly in 
brick and plaster, is notable both for a masterly 
floriated Kufic inscription and for a very early use 
of glazed ornament. A distinctive architectural and 
decorative style was developed in Kazwin during the 
Saldjuk period and influenced buildings in the sur¬ 
rounding areas, such as the mosques of Kurwa and 
Sudjas. 

The so-called mausoleum of Hamd Allah Mustawfi, 
which was recently restored, is of Mongol date. It 
has a square base, a square zone of transition with 
bevelled corners and a conical roof over an internal 
dome. Similar tomb towers abound in Mazandaran. 
The only completely Safawid monument in Kazwin is 
the much-ruined palace of Shah Tahinasp, now a 
museum; a heavily restored pishfdk and a kiosk with 
some faded wall paintings survive. The last two 
centuries are represented by the Masdjid-i Shah, 
the Shahzada Husayn and an extremely rich and 
varied network of vaulted bazaars and caravansarais 
now being demolished. 

Bibliography: A. Godard, in Athdr-e Iran, i 
(1936), 193-201; D. N. Wilber, in A Survey of 
Persian Art, ed. A. U. Pope, Oxford and New 
York 1939, 996; P. Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter 
nach den arabischen Geographen, repr. Hildesheim 
and New York 1969, 705-22. 

(R. M. Hillenbrand) 

al-KAZWINI, ABU 1JATIM MAHMUD B. AL-HASAN 
al-jabarI, a Shafi ‘1 jurist, teacher of al-Shirazi. 
He belonged to Amul in Tabaristan where he began 
his studies. In Baghdad he studied under Abu 
Hamid al-Isfara’ini d. 406/1015-16, the law of 
inheritance under Ibn al-Labban (d. 402/1011-12) 
and the usul under Ibn al BakillanI (d. 403/1012-13). 
He taught in Baghdad and Amul in 440/1048-9. Al- 
Shirazi describes him as his best teacher. Of his works 
the following are mentioned: 1) Kitab Tadfrid al- 
T adfrid, a synopsis of the legal work of the same name 
by al-Mabamili (d. 415/1024-25); 2) Rawnak, a synopsis 
of the Lubdb al-Fikh of al-Mabamili (Hadjdji Khalifa. 
Kaghf al-Zunun, no. 5702); 3) the Kitab al-ifiyal 
fi’l-Fikh (ed. J. Schacht, Hanover 1924), the only 
one that has survived and one of the oldest works of 
the scanty Shafi'i literature on legal quibbles (fiiyal). 
The book, unlike the Hanafi works of the same 
name by al-Shaybani, al-Khassaf etc., was very 
little used for the practical purpose of getting round 
the Sharl'a, but was rather primarily intended to 
point out legal quibbles which were forbidden or 
disapproved of, in keeping with the stricter Shafi'i 
standpoint, which regards the hiyal used by the 
Hanafis as contemptible. 

Bibliography: al-Shirazi. Tabakdt al-Fu- 
kahcP, in al-Nawawi, Biogr. Diet,, ed. Wiistenfeld, 
no. 688; al-Subki, Jabakat al-shafiHya al-kubrd, 
Cairo 1324, iv, 12; Wiistenfeld, SchafiHten, no. 
371 (= Abh. G. IT. Gdtt., 1891, xxxvii). 

(W. Heffening) 


al-KAZWINI (khatIb dimashk), djalal al- 

DiN ABU C ABD ALLAH MUHAMMAD B. C ABD AL-RAH- 

man b. 'umar (666-739/1268-1338), Chief Kadi in 
Syria and Egypt and author of two famous 
compendiums on rhetoric. Almost nothing is 
known about his early life. Most biographers mention 
that he was born in Mosul and that his elder brother, 
Imam al-Din ‘Umar, was born in Tabriz in 653/1255. 
If it is true that the two brothers were related to 
‘Abd al-Karim al-Rafi‘i (d. 623/1266; see Brockel- 
mann, I, 393, S I, 678), as is reported by Abu ’ 1 - 
Fida’, al-Mukhtasar fi akhbar al-bashar (Cairo 1325 ?), 
iv, 129 (cf. a quotation from al-Rafi‘i by Kazwini in 
Subki, Tabakdt al-shafiHyya, Cairo 1324/1906, v, 
124, and a note on the nisba al-Rafi c I in al-Asnawi, 
Tabakdt al-shafiHyya, Baghdad 1390/1970, i, 572), 
the nisba al-Kazwini is explained. Kazwini himself 
claimed descent from Abu Dulaf al-‘Idjli [q.v.] (cf. 
Safadi, al-Wafi bi-'Twafayat, ed. Dedering, iii, 
Damascus 1953, 243; Safadi probably knew Kazwini 
personally, since he held an idfdza from him and 
praised him in a poem quoted by Subki, Tabakdt, v, 
239) and this claim is often reported in biographies, 
either explicitly or as part of the genealogy of Kaz- 
wini, though it cannot be proved (see Matlub, 99-101). 
Unfortunately, these biographies do not mention 
when and under what circumstances Kazwini’s 
family left their native town and give no details on 
the intellectual background of Kazwini’s father, who 
was his first teacher (Yafi‘ 1 , Mir J dt al-zamdn, 
Hyderabad 1337/1918-9, iv, 301, asserts that both his 
father and his grandfather held the rank of Chief 
Kadi-, cf. also Ibn Tulun, Kuddt Dimashk, ed. S. 
Munadjdjid, Damascus 1956, 82, 11 . 8-10, 87, 11 . 
14-16), or the studies of rhetoric he might have 
pursued at an early age. Since the Asrdr al-balagha 
and the DaWil al-i^dfaz of ‘Abd al-Kahir al-Djurdjani 
(d. 471/1078) were inaccessible to some scholars even 
in the Middle Ages, it would be interesting to know 
where Kazwini studied these two books, and whether 
he might possibly have composed the Talkhis and 
the I dab before coming to Damascus. 

Some biographers assert that Kazwini held a po¬ 
sition as kadi in a district of Anatolia when he was 
about twenty years old (this prompts Ibn Taghrlbirdi 
to raise the question whether Kazwini originally 
followed the Shafi ‘1 madhhab; see Matlub, 107-8) 
and that he was already an accomplished scholar 
when he and his brother came to Damascus in or 
before 689/1290 (the date “after 690” given by Ibn 
Kathlr, al-Biddya, Cairo 1351/1932, xiv, 185, cannot 
be correct; see Matlub, 108). His teachers, the most 
important of whom was ‘Aiam al-Din al-Birzali 
[q.v.], appear to have been interested mostly in 
fikh, hadith, logic, and the Him al-awaHl, and there are 
no indications that Kazwini owed his interest in 
rhetoric to any of them (Matlub, 114-16). Apart 
from the two books he wrote on this subject, there 
is some further evidence of his talents as a man of 
letters: he is reported to have encouraged the study 
of adab through his lectures and to have composed 
an anthology of the poetry of Arradjani [q.v.]. Ibn 
al-Kadl (Durrat al-hidfal, Cairo 1390/1970, ii, 115) 
mentions a commentary on the TaHyya of Ibn 
al-Farid by him, and Kaikashandl ($ttbh aTa‘$ka, 
i, 469) cites a commentary on a didactic poem on 
prosody by Saw! (d. 749/1348; see Brockelmann, 
S II, 258). Baha 5 al-Din al-Subki [q.v.] held an 
idfaza for the Talkhis al-miftah from Kazwini (see 
Nu'aymi, al-Ddris fi ta’rikh al-maddris, Damascus 
1367/1948, i, 38-9) and Suyuti prided himself on 
possessing an autograph of this book (Kazwini’s 
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handwriting was famous), on which he based his 
urdfuza (the ’■Uhud al-dfuman; see the ed. published 
in Cairo in 1358/1939, 3, and SuyufI, Bughya, 
Cairo 1326/1908-9, 66). Other indications of his 
literary talents come from a takri 4 by him on a work 
by Djamil al-Din b. Nubata [q.v.] and the praise 
bestowed by biographers and poets on his eloquence 
(see Matlub, 116-8, 139-52), which may have earned 
him the title Khatib Dimashk (Taftazani, al-Sharh 
al-mufawwal, Istanbul 1330/1911-2, 3; Hadjdji 

Khalifa, i, 210; Mehren, 7; this title does not appear 
as part of his name in any of the biographies known to 
the author of this article though the fact that he held 
the office of Khatib is mentioned). Some assert that 
Kazwini knew Persian and Turkish in addition to 
Arabic. His competence in fikh was, according to 
Ibn al-'Imad ( Shadharat . vi, 123), reflected in a work 
on the usul. 

In sharp contrast to the scarcity of information 
on Kazwinfs early career, and the isolated data on 
his activities as a man of letters, are the many details 
on his official career, the most important of which 
are the following: He held various teaching positions 
and deputised for his brother (who had been ap¬ 
pointed kadi in 696/2297) and Nadjm al-Din b. 
Sasra [ q.v .] in 705/1305, and became khatib and 
imam of the Mosque of the Umayyads in 706/1307, 
and Chief Kd(li and Kadi of the Army of Syria in 724/ 
1324, having received the appointment in person from 
the Mamluk sultan al-Najir during a visit to Cairo 
(in 7ii/r3ti he had distinguished himself by his per¬ 
sonal courage in resisting the imposition of heavy 
taxes by one of aI-Na$ir's lieutenants, but this op¬ 
position had apparently not met with disfavour from 
al-Nasir, who had his lieutenant imprisoned; see Ibn 
Hadjar, al-Durar al-kdmina, iii, Hyderabad 1373/ 
1954 . 235-6). Soon afterwards, in 727/1327, he was 
appointed Chief Kcufi in Cairo, succeeding Badr al- 
Dln Ibn Djama'a [?.w.]. This appointment marked the 
height of his career. No kd$i was said to have gained 
an influence over a Turkish ruler comparable to 
Kazwlni’s. Unfortunately Kazwini’s position was ad¬ 
versely influenced by the dissolute life of his sons, 
who were charged with corruption. In the end al- 
Nasir was unable to ignore the numerous complaints 
(Makrlzl, Suluk, ed. M. Ziyada, Cairo 1941, ii/2, 
439-42; according to Ibn Hadjar, al-Durar, iv, 
Hyderabad 1350/1931, 4, he had been advised of 
these complaints as early as 724) and felt himself 
compelled to dismiss Kazwini and appoint him to 
his former position in Damascus, where he died soon 
afterwards on 15 Djumada I 739/30 November 1338. 

Of Kazwlni’s writings only the Talkhts al-miftah 
and the l 4 ah fi Htlum al-baldgha appear to have sur¬ 
vived. The Talkhis is a digest of the third section 
of the Miftah al- l ulum by Sakkaki [q.v.], which in 
turn is based on the Asrdr al-baldgha and the DaUDil 
al-i’-dfazoi c Abd al-Kahir al-Djurdjanl [see isti'araj. 
The ldah is an enlarged version of the Talkhis. Both 
works, though not free from dryness and some ca¬ 
suistry, gained wide circulation, as is evidenced by 
the numerous manuscripts and commentaries that 
have come down to us; and their popularity to this 
day is shown by the existence of various printed 
editions (lists of manuscripts, printed editions, and 
commentaries in manuscript or in print in Kadjdjl 
Khalifa. 210-n, 473-9; Brockelmann, II, 22, S II, 15; 
Matlub, 169-82; 184-90). They completely superseded 
not only the two books by Djurdjani, but also the 
work by Sakkaki. At the same time, however, they 
secured a firm place for the methodical approach that 
had been initiated by these two authors and influen¬ 


ced the older, unsystematic method of discussing 
literary theory in collections of chapters on the 
figures of speech ( badi c ) which continued to be 
practised. The main differences between the presen¬ 
tation of Kazwini and that of Sakkaki are: (a) 
Kazwinl’s classification of the madfdz c akli as part 
of the Him al-ma < dni (see Mehren, 30; Sakkaki 
classifies this group of figures under the ’■ilm al- 
baydn ); (b) the addition of a section on the badi< 
clearly distinguished from the sections on the 
Him al-ma'-dni (based on DjurdjanI’s DaldHl) and 
the Him al-baydn (based on DjurdjanTs Asrdr; 
Sakkaki in dealing with these figures only speaks of 
“special methods frequently used for the purpose of 
embellishing a literary composition”); (c) the 
addition of chapters on sarika, ibtiddtakhallus, 
and inlihd* [qq.v.]. Kazwini also consulted and 
discussed the two books by c Abd al-Kahir al-Diur- 
djani and the Kashshdf of Zamakhsharl, and borrowed 
from some of his other predecessors, often without 
acknowledging his borrowings (Matlub, 191-243). The 
oldest manuscript of the Talkhis carried the date 
724 (Matlub, 164). The ldah, which was intended as 
a supplement to the Talkhis, cannot have been 
written before the Talkhiq, but nothing further is 
known about the date of composition of these books 
or the circumstances under which they were written. 

Bibliography: Biographies appear in all the 
chronicles and collections of biographies dealing 
with the end of the 7th/i3th and the 8th/i4th cen¬ 
turies. The most important have been quoted in 
the article, but reference should also be made to 
Tashkopriizade, Miftah al-sa’-dda, Cairo 1968, i, 
209-10. Abstracts from the Talkhif in A. F. 
Mehren, Die Rhetorik der Araber, Copenhagen- 
Vienna 1853; commentaries in Shuruh al-talkhis, 
Cairo 1937. The only detailed study of Kazwini 
and his work is A. Matlub, al-Ifazwim wa-shuruh 
al-talkhis, Baghdad 1387/1967; see also the 
introduction to H. Ritter’s ed. of Diurdianl’s 
Asrdr al-baldgha, Istanbul 1954, 6-7. 

(S. A. Bonebakker) 

KAZWlNl, HAMD ALLAH [see hamd allAh 
mustawfI]. 

AL-KAZWlNl, NA0JM AL-DlN C ABD AL-GHAFFAR 

b. 'abd al-karIm, a Shafi'I jurist and Sufi 
who died in Mubarram 665/October 1266. The most 
important of his writings was a work known either 
as al-Hdwi fi ’l-furuT or al-Hawi fi ’l-fatawi, or 
simply as al-Ifdwi, which became a widely used 
textbook of Shafi'I fihk, and was the subject of nu¬ 
merous commentaries and glosses: seventeen are 
listed by Hadjdji Khalifa (Kashf al-funiin, ed. 
Yaltkaya and Bilge, i, cols. 625-7). A versified 
paraphrase of the work, al-Bahdfat al-wardiyya, 
by Zayn al-Din 'Umar b. Mujaffar al-Wardi (d. 
749/1348) became especially popular. Al-Kazwini 
also wrote al-Lubdb fi d-fikh, a briefer work than 
al-fidwi, and himself composed a commentary on it, 
al-'Idfab fi shark al-lubdb; and a book on mathematics 
is also attributed to him. In addition to his accom¬ 
plishments as a jurist, he was celebrated as a Sufi 
possessed of wondrous powers. While travelling to 
Mecca for the hadfdi, he was seen to be working on 
al-flawi in the depth of the night, with the paper 
illumined by a mysterious light from his fingers. 
During this journey, he is related to have met Abu 
Haf? 'Umar al-Suhrawardi (d. 632/1234), founder of 
the SuhrawardI order or (artka, who encouraged 
him to complete the writing of al-lfdwi. He spent 
most of his life in Kazwin, where he was celebrated 
for his luminous fingers as well as other kardmdi. 
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Bibliography: Brockelmann, S I, 679; Hadjdji 
Khalifa, Kashf al-funun, ed. Yaltkaya and 
Bilge, i, cols. 625-7, ii, col. 1043; Yusuf b. Isma'il 
al-Nabhanl, Didmi < kardmdt al-awliya’, Cairo 
1381/1962, ii, 194; Tadj al-Din al-Subkl, Tabakdt 
al-ShafiHyya, Cairo 1324/1906, v, 118; Khavr 
al-Din al-Zirikli, al-AHam, Cairo 1954, iv, 157. 

(H. Algar) 

al-I£AZW1nI, zakariyya’ b. muhammad b. 
mahmud Abu Yahya (Hadjdji Khalifa, iv, 188-9: 
Muhammad b. Mahmud al-Kufi al-Kazwini), famous 
Arab cosmographer and geographer. He 
drew his origin from an Arab family (his ancestor, 
Shaykh Abu ’ 1 -Kasim b. Hibat Allah al-Kazwini, 
was probably descended from Anas b. Malik fa.u.]), 
who had been Persianised after settling at Kajwin 
in Persia. Judging from certain solecisms to be found 
in al-KazwInl’s works, Arabic does not seem to 
have been his mother tongue. 

He was born at Kazwin, probably towards 600/1203 
and seems to have received there his legal education. 
At a moment difficult to establish he left his native 
town, went to Baghdad and stayed also some time in 
Damascus where he met, probably towards 630/1233, 
the well-known philosopher and mystic Ibn al- 
'Arabi (d. 638/1240 [?.«.]). It was apparently at this 
period that he visited al-Mawsil where he met 
Diya 5 al-Din Ibn al-Athir (d. 637/1239 [see ibn 
al-athIr], and perhaps also the town of Sindj.lt. 
Al-Kazwini travelled also in Persia and paid a visit 
to the town of Djannaba. According to Ibn Taghri- 
birdl, he stayed for a long time in al-Wasit and 
al-Hilla, where he fulfilled the function of kadi under 
the reign of the last 'Abbasid caliph al-Musta'sim 
(640-56/1240-58). We do not know where he met the 
Arab philologist and geographer Ibn Sa'id al- 
Gharnati [j.t/.j who went to the East in 648/1250. 
From al-Kufi, one of his nisbas, it would follow 
that he lived for a certain time in Kufa. After 
Baghdad had taken by the Mongols in 656/1258, he 
retired from public life to devote himself entirely to 
scientific activities. It is quite probable that he 
found a Maecenas in the Persian historian and 
statesman al-Djuwayni (d. 682/1283 [q.v.]), from 
661/1262 governor of Baghdad on behalf of Hulagu 
and his successor Abaka. It is perhaps because of his 
presumed protection that he dedicated his cosmo- 
graphical work to al-Djuwayni. He died in 682/1283. 
(On his name and life, see his Cosmography, ii; 
Athdr al-bildd, ed. F. Wustenfeld, Gottingen 1848, 
121, 232, 263, 293, 310, 334, 349, 367-8 and ’■AdidHb 
al-makhliikdt, in margins of al-Damiri, Hdyat al- 
Hayawdn, Cairo 1319/1901-2, 3; S. de Sacy, Chresto- 
mathie arabe 1 , iii, 447, 448 ff.; F. Wustenfeld, in 
Gdttinger Gelehrte Anzeigen, i (1848), 349 ft.; M. 
Reinaud, Geographic d'Aboalfiia, tr. i, Paris 1848, 
pp. cxliii-cl; Brockelmann, GAL I, 481; M. Streck, 
al-Kazwini, in El 1 ; I. Yu. Kraikovsky, Arabskaya 
gcografilcskaya literatura, in idem, Izbrannye soli- 
neniya, iv, Moscow-Leningrad 1957, 359-60.) 

Al-Kazwini is the author of two works, a cos- 
mographical one and a geographical one. The first, 
commonly named Cosmography, has the title ’AdidHb 
al-makhliikdt wa-ghara’ib al-mawdiudat “Prodigies of 
things created and miraculous aspects of things 
existing”. This work is divided into two parts, the 
first of which treats of supraterrestrial things, and 
the second of terrestrial ones. In the first part the 
author describes the celestial phenomena, i.e. the 
moon, the sun, the stars, and speaks then of the 
inhabitants of heaven, the angels. At the end of this 
part he explains the problems of chronology and of 
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the Arabic and Syrian calendars. The second part 
begins with a treatise on the four elements, the 
meteors and the winds. The author then describes 
the division of the earth into seven climates and 
gives a description of all the known seas and rivers. 
Having explained the causes of earthquakes and of 
the formation of mountains and wells, he passes in 
review the three kingdoms of nature: the mineral, 
the vegetable and the animal. The description of the 
animal kingdom is preceded by that of man, his 
character and anatomy, and by a characteristic of 
human tribes. The other living beings are discussed 
after diinns and ghuls have been dealt with. 

Al-KazwInl’s Cosmography, the first systematic 
exposition of cosmography in Muslim literature, en¬ 
joyed great popularity in the whole of the Islamic 
world, as is attested by a great number of manu¬ 
scripts representing several Arabic versions, by 
Persian and Turkish translations and by the revisions 
of the work. J. Ruska ( Kazwini-Studien, in Isl., iv 
(1913), 14-66, and 236-62) has shown against Wiisten- 
feld (see the latter’s edition of the ’AdidHb, Kosmo- 
graphie i. Gottingen 1849, PP- vii-xii) that there were 
four different Arabic versions of the Cosmography, 
the second of which, represented by Cod. Monac. 
464, the oldest manuscript known so far, and by 
many others, seems to be the best. Wustenfeld 
however, for his edition of the ’A rfjiCib, has chosen 
the most recent version (iv) which is only an 18th 
century recast of al-Kazwini’s original work. This 
recast is represented by ms. Gotha 1508. Besides, 
Wustenfeld has greatly complicated his edition by 
rejecting several fragments of version (iv) and re¬ 
placing them with fragments taken from manuscripts 
belonging to other versions of the c AdidHb. Thus he 
has fabricated a completely new text which does not 
represent any of the existing versions of the work. 
Besides Wustenfeld’s edition, there is also a Cairo 
edition (n.d., 8°, 416 pp.), based on a manuscript 
related to Cod. Monac. 464 and analogous to the 
edition of the Cosmography published in the margins 
of the edition of al-Damiri’s Hay at al-Hayawdn 
(Cairo 1319/1901-2). 

The manuscripts of the Cosmography are often 
illustrated with i.a. geometrical tables and miniatures 
representing plants, animals and various monsters, 
which have sometimes a high artistic value (on the 
Arabic versions, the Persian and Turkish translations 
and the manuscripts of these versions, see al- Kazwini, 
Kosmographie. i, ed. Wustenfeld, iii-xii; Streck, op. 
cit .; 'A.M. 'Akkad, al-Fvsdl, 123-7; Brockelmann, 
SI, 883; Kratkovsky, op. cit., 362-5; M. Kowalska, 
Eine unbekannte Handschrift al-Kazwinis Kitdb 
’AgdHb al-mahlukat, in Folia Orientalia, i/2 (1959), 
326-32). 

The sources of the ' AdidHb al-makhlukdt have 
not yet been studied (see on this problem Pertsch, 
Kat. d. arab. Handschr. zu Gotha, iii, 431). Going 
through Wustenfeld’s edition one can discover 
some twenty-odd authors whose works have been 
used, from al-Diahiz and Ibn al-Fakih down to 
Ibn al-Athir, the most often-quoted being the one by 
Abu Hamid al-AndalusI and the anonymous treatise 
entitled Tuhfat al-ghard^ib (see M. Kowalska, 
Remarks on the unidentified Cosmography Tuhfat 
al-gardHb, in Folia Orientalia, ix (1967), n-8). 
The connexions between the Cosmography and 
Yakut’s Mu’dfam al-bulddn are still to be established. 

From what has been said above, it is evident 
that there does not yet exist any critical edition 
of the Cosmography. Wustenfeld’s edition stimulated’ 
a translation by H. Eth6 (Leipzig 1868) which 
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comprises, however, only the first part. At the be¬ 
ginning of the 19th century A. L. de Ch6zy trans¬ 
lated the chapters on the minerals, the vegetables 
and the human being (see S. de Sacy, op. cit. iii, 
385-516). In his Uber die Ursprung und die Bedeutung 
der Sternnamen (Berlin 1809), L. Ideler published 
an annotated edition of the chapter on the stars. Of 
the partial editions, translations and studies of the 
Cosmography the following are mentioned here by way 
of example J. Ruska, Das Steinbuch aus der Kos- 
mographie des ... al-Kazwini, Heidelb. Prog. d. 
Oberrealschule, Kirchhain N.-L. 1896; Vber den 
falschen und den echten Kazwini , in Mitt. Gesch. 
Naturwiss., xiii (1914), 183-8; S. J. Anbacher, 

Die Abschnitte Uber die Geister u. die wunderharen 
Geschdpfe aus Qazwini’s Kosmographie. . ., Kirch¬ 
hain N.-L. 1905; F. Taeschner, Die Psychologic 
Kazwini, thesis Kiel, Tubingen 1912; E. Wiedemann, 
Vber die Kriechtiere nach al-Qazwini, dans SB 
Phys.-med. Soc. Erlangen, xlviii-xlix (1916-7), 222-85; 
Obersetzung und Besprechung des Abschniltes uber 
die Pflanzen von Qazwlni, ibid., 286-321; G. Jacob, 
Studien in arabischen Geographen, Berlin 1892, 
iii, 94-124: Ornithologisches zu Qazwini', G. Ferrand, 
La Tuhfat al-albab de Abu Ip amid al-Andalusi 
al-Garndfi, dans J A , (Oct.-Dec. 1925), 230-35; 
A. Seippel, Rerum normannicarum fonles arabici, 
Oslo 1896-1928, 102-3 and 140-1 and Adnotationes 
criticae, pp. XLVI and LXVI-LXVII. 

Al-Kazwini’s second work, commonly called 
Geography, is known from several manuscripts be¬ 
longing to two different versions. The oldest, en¬ 
titled c AdidHb al-bulddn “Prodigies of the Countries” 
(see Hadidji Khalifa, iv, 186) was composed in 661/ 
1262-3 (see Reinaud, op. cit. cxliv). The second 
completely revised version dates from 674/1275-6. 
It carries the title Athar al-bildd wa-akjtbdr al- 
Hbad “Monuments of the Countries and History of 
their Inhabitants” (see Hadjdji Khalifa, i, 154). 
The four manuscripts of the second version served 
Wiistenfeld as the basis for his edition of the Geo- 
graphylCosmography, it: Athar al-bildd, Gottingen 
1848. Another edition, Beirut 1380/1960-1, is in fact 
only a reproduction of Wustenfeld’s publication. 

The description of the earth in the Athar al-bildd 
follows the Ptolemaic division of the oikoumene into 
seven climates. The cities, countries, mountains, 
rivers etc. situated in each of these climates are 
described in alphabetical order. The description of 
each city or country contains geographical and his¬ 
torical facts and also biographical data on famous 
personalities originating from them. Thus the 
Geography resembles the Mu'djam al-buldan of 
Yakut so far as the disposition of the material is 
concerned (except that in al-Kazwini’s work the 
material is distributed over seven different diction¬ 
aries according to the division in climates). Certain 
articles of the Geography, concerning e.g. various 
mountains, rivers etc. can also be found in the 
Cosmography, often with exactly the same tenor. 

Besides the two Arabic versions, several Persian 
revisions and Turkish abridgements of the Geography 
are known. Towards 808/1403 al-BakuwI gave a new 
version of it, which is independent of the two Arabic 
versions mentioned above (on the various versions 
and translations of the Geography and on the manu¬ 
scripts of this work, see Wiistenfeld, Kosmographie. 
ii, pp. iii-x; Streck, op. cit., Brockelman, S I, 882-3). 

As opposed to the sources of the Cosmography, 
those of Athar al-bildd have been object of some 
studies. Already F. Wiistenfeld had compiled a list 
(very incompletei however) of the sources used by 


al-Kazwini ( Gott. Gelehrte Anzeigen, i, (1848), 351). 
He returned to this problem in his edition of Yakut’s 
Mu c dfam al-bulddn (Leipzig 1866-70, v, 46-7) where 
he propounded the opinion that al-Kazwini made ex¬ 
tensive use of this work, without mentioning this use. 
W. Jwaideh {The Introductory Chapters of Ydqut’s 
Mutant al-Bulddn, Leiden 1959, 44, n. 1) has shown 
that al-Kazwini borrowed from Yakut the preliminary 
descriptions of all seven climates. In 1967 M. Kowals¬ 
ka published the first serious study on the sources of 
the Geography in an article entitled The Sources of 
al-Qazwini's Athar al-Bilad, in Folia Orientalia, 
viii (1966), 41-88, in which she gives a detailed 
analysis of those sources. From this it appears that 
nearly 360 articles out of the ca. 600 which form the 
total of al-Kazwini’s geographical dictionary contain 
data borrowed from the Mu l dfam al-bulddn, and 
that a very considerable part (viz. 157) of these 
360 articles contain nothing else but extracts from 
Yakut’s work. Thus the Mu c dfam al-bulddn forms 
the principal source of the Athar al-bildd. M. Kowals¬ 
ka’s study shows also that all quotations from al- 
Ya'kubi, Ibn al-Fakih, Ibn Fadlan, Ibn Hawkal, 
al-Mukaddasi and from the two risdlas of Abu Dulaf 
to be found in al-Kazwini’s Geography, have been 
borrowed by the latter not from the original works of 
the geographers in question but from the Mu’-dfam 
al-bulddn. She has also established an almost com¬ 
plete list of the fragments al-Kazwini has extracted 
from other Arabic sources, from which are cited 
here the works of Ibrahim b. Ahmad al-furtushl 
(= Ibrahim b. Ya'kub al-Turtushi; see T. Kowalski, 
Relatio Ibrahim ibn Ja’-kub de itinere slavico, Cracow 
1946, 21-35), al-Biruni, al- c Udhri, Abu Hamid 
al-Andalusi and an anonymous cosmographical 
treatise of the 12th century entitled Tuhfat al- 
ghara’ib. Finally, she has compiled a list of al- 
Kazwinl’s oral informants. The author of the Athar 
al-bildd owes his knowledge of West Africa to two 
of these informants (see M. Kowalska, Zwei wenig 
bekannte muslimische Reisende in West-Sudan im 
13. Jh., in Folia Orientalia, iii (1961), 231-4). 

Although rather uncritical and lacking an index, 
Wustenfeld’s edition of the Athar al-bildd became 
nevertheless the starting-point of several partial 
editions, translations and special studies on the 
various chapters of the work. These studies are: 
G. Jacob, Studien in arabischen Geographen, Berlin 
1892, ii, 38-9, 60-1; idem, Arabische Berichte von 
Gesandten an germanische Fiirstenhofe aus dem 9. 
und 10. Jarhhundert, Berlin-Leipzig 1927, 21-33; 
A. Seippel, Rerum normannicarum fontes arabici, 
24-5, 44 and Adnot. crit., pp. XII-XIII, XX; G. Fer¬ 
rand, Le Tuhfat al-albab d’Abii Hamid al-Andalusi 
al-Garnd(i, in J A (1925), 235-9; M, C. Lyons, 
Some Aspects of Al-Qazwini’s Athar al-Bilad, in 
Glasgow Univ. Or. Soc. Trans., xx, (1963-4), 63-76; 
M. Kowalska, Natnensregister zu Ifazwini's Aidr 
al-Bildd, in RO, xxix/i, (1965), 99-115, xxx/i, 
(1966), 119-34; idem, Al-Qazwini’s Athar al-Bilad and 
the quotations from Abu Dulaf's Narrative, in Atti 
del III Congresso di Studi Arabi e Islamici, Ravello 
1966, Naples 1967, 427-35. 

Al-Kazwini was the greatest of Arabic cosmo- 
graphers. He was at the same time astronomer, 
geographer, geologist, mineralogist, botanist, zool¬ 
ogist and ethnographer. Like all his predecessors 
(who appeared already in the 6th/i2th century), he 
was only a good compiler who neither produced a 
new fact nor created any new theory. Being, how¬ 
ever, very learned and very cultivated at the same 
time, he succeeded in synthesizing all the facts known 
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in his time about the above-mentioned sciences. 
His principal merit lies in his having accomplished 
the raising of cosmography to a literary genre of 
extremely high level. He was also a talented vul- 
gariser who knew to express himself clearly and 
realized that erudition should not exceed certain 
limits, in order not to discourage the general public. 
His language is clear, simple and varied, although he 
often does not give anything but a mosaic of ex¬ 
tracts from sources, arranged nevertheless in a 
skilful way. Highly appreciated by certain modern 
Arabists who sometimes compare him to Herodotus 
and Pliny (Reinaud, op. cit. p. cxliv; see also Streck, 
op. cit. and Kradkovsky, op. cit. 358-9), al-Kazwini 
has been judged far too severely by other scholars. 
G. von Grunebaum (Medieval Islam, Chicago 1947, 
301-2, 304) quotes two passages from the ’Adja’ib 
al-makhlutfdt to illustrate the decline of critical 
science in the 7th/i3th century, and G. Wiet ( Intro¬ 
duction d la litterature arabe, Paris 1966, 210) looks 
upon al-Kazwinl’s Cosmography as a work “devoid 
of critical mind” and “lacking originality”. Ac¬ 
cordingly, M. Kowalska (The Sources, 87-8) calls 
him “an amateur geographer . . . [who] selected the 
available data rather uncritically often in a quite 
accidental way”. She also insists that he “has pla¬ 
giarized the writing of the older geographers and 
historians”. Indeed, the impression cannot be 
resisted that al-Kazwini surpassed all the other 
Arabic cosmographers and geographers in plagiarism. 
This results clearly from the way in which he un¬ 
scrupulously plundered the Mu’dpam al-buldan 
without even mentioning the name of the author of 
his main source. 

Al-Kazwini exerted a great influence on the 
Arabic cosmographers and geographers of later 
periods. His two works, have been turned to account 
by authors like Shams al-Din al-Dimashkl (d. 
727/1327), Ahmad b. Hamdan al-Harranl (writing 
ca. 732/1332), Hamd Allah Kazwlnl (d. towards 
750/1349), al-Damiri (d. 808/1405), Ibn al-Wardi 
(d. 861/1457) and several others, down to Mahmud 
b. Sa'id al-Safakusi (d. after 1233/1818). On this 
question, see inter alia, A. F. Mehren, Manuel de 
la cosmographie du moyen age, Paris-Copenhagen- 
Leipzig 1874, 165, 168, 179, 186-91, 198 and passim; 
Kraikovsky, op. cit., 365, 385-6, 493, 598, 618 and 
748-9. 

Bibliography : Given in the article. 
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dja'far al-tamimi, was born in Kayrawan and 
spent most of his life there. Attached to the Fatimid 
caliphs, who held him in high esteem and loaded 
him with gifts, he followed them—probably for a 
very brief time—to Egypt and then returned to 
Kayrawan, where he devoted himself to teaching 
the linguistic sciences until his death in 412/1021-2, 
aged about 90. Respected by the great and loved by 
the people for his powerful personality, his exemplary 
life and his great liberality, he was venerated by 
his students, most of whom became prominent men 
of letters, such as Ibn Rashlk, Ibn Sharaf and Ibn 
al-Barr, whose teaching of language and grammar 
was authoritative in Spain, and also al-Hatimi, the 
celebrated detractor of al-Mutanabbl. 

Although considered by critics an excellent poet 
of verses “at once natural and studied” and often 
referred to by Ibn Rashlk for problems of literary 
criticism (see refs, to al-’Umda in the bibliography 
below), it is chiefly for his numerous and voluminous 
works on grammar and lexicography that al-Kazzaz 


seems to have commanded attention in his lifetime. 
The following titles are cited: (1) Kitab al-huruf, 
which seems to be the same as al-Diami’. is a vast 
compilation bringing together the meaning of each 
particle, tiarf, its use, its value, and its role in the 
sentence; (2) Kitab al-’ashardt (published Sidon 
1344/1925-6), a lexicographic work on words carrying 
ten or more different meanings; (3) Kitab al-huld 
wa ’l-shiyat, Sidon 1344/1925-6, on the anatomy of 
the human body, for the use of scribes and slave 
dealers; (4) Kitab al-muthallath, on patterns with 
triple vocalisation; (5) Kitab al-iai wa ’l-za J ; (6) 
Kitab al-ta’rid wa 'l-tasrih; (7) Kitab ma yadjuz li 
’l-shd’ir fi’l-darura, on poetic licence; 6d. M. Ka'bl, 
Tunis 1971; (8) I’rab al-Duraydiyya, a commentary 
on the poem called al-Maltsura by Ibn Durayd; (9) 
Sharh Risalat al-baldgha, on a work of rhetoric; 
(10) Kitab abydt al-ma’ani, on the riddling verses 
of al-Mutanabbi; (11) Kitab ma ukhidha *an ul- 
Mutanabbi min al-lahn wa 'l-ghalat, on the criti¬ 
cisms arising from certain instructions in the poetry 
of al-Mutanabbi; (12) Kitab adab al-sultan wa-'l- 
ta 3 addub lahu, in 10 volumes, probably a work on 
the rules of conduct for princes and those to be ob¬ 
served towards them. (For the mss. of these works, 
see Brockelmann in the Bibliography below.) 

By the nature and worth of his teaching and his 
writings, al-Kazzaz seems to have played a deter¬ 
mining role in the philological orientation which 
characterises the “Literary School of Kayrawan” 
under the Zirids. 

Bibliography : Ibn Rashlk, al-’-Umda, Cairo 
1955 , i, 72 , 107, 131, 155 . j 74 > 183, ii, 78 , 85, 186, 
187, 188, 245; Ibn Khavr. Fahrasa, Beirut 1963, 
362-3; Yakut, Udaba ’, Cairo 1922, viii, in; 
xviii, 105-9; xix, 37; Ibn Khallikan. Wajaydt, 
Cairo 1948, iv, 9-11; al-Kift>. Inbdh, i, 318, iii, 
84-7, 315; idem, al-Muhammadun min al-shu’ara*, 
Beirut 1970, 185-6; Ibn Dihya, al-Mufrib, Cairo 
1954, 88; al- c Umari, Masdlik al-absdr, MS. 2327 
Paris, f. 130; Safadl, al-Wdfi, ii, 304-5; Ibn al- 
Abbar, Takmila, Cairo 1955-6, i, 133, no. 340; 
Makkari, Nafh, Cairo 1949, i, 374; Suyuti, Bughya, 
29; idem, Muzhir *, Cairo, i, 88 (in which the person 
identified with Ibn al-Kazzaz in the footnote is in 
fact another writer), 96; H. H. 'Abd al-Wahhab, 
Bisdf al-’akik, Tunis 1330, 57; idem, Warakdt, 
Tunis 1965, i, 102-3; Maymanl, Ibn Rashlk, Cairo 
1343, 37-9; Brockelmann, S I, 539; R. Blach6re, 
Un poete arabe du IV e siecle de I'Higire, Paris 1935, 
292; H.-R. Idris, La Berbirie orientate sous les 
Zirides, Paris 1962, 779-80 and index; ‘A.-R. 
YaghI, //aydt al-Kayrawdn, Beirut 1962, 95, 137- 
40; Ch. Bouyahia, La vie litfiraire en IfrVtiya 
sous les Zirides, Tunis 1972, index. 

(Ch. Bouyahia) 

KECE. [see libas]. 

keCedjI-zAde. [see fu 5 ad pasha; 'izzet 

MOLL A]. 

KEClBOYNUZU IBRAHIM HlLMl PASHA (b. Il60/ 
1747, d. 1240/1825) Ottoman Grand Vizier, 
November 1806-June 1807. The son of a Janissary 
officer, he rose through various posts in the corps 
to the chief command (hence he is sometimes re¬ 
ferred to as Ibrahim “Agha”). Upon the dismissal 
of Hafiz Isma'il Pasha (14 November 1806), provoked 
by the attempt to use the troops of the Nizam-i 
Diedld [j.v.] in Rumeli, he was appointed Grand 
Vizier. As serdar against Russia (war having been 
declared by the Porte on 22 December), he led a 
refractory army of Janissaries and volunteers to 
Silistre (May 1807), where, however, no military 
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activity ensued. When news of the final rising against 
Selim III (the “Kabakii wak'asl”, 25 May) reached 
the camp, the Janissaries rose in sympathy and 
Ibrahim fled into hiding at Ruscuk. He was dismissed 
on 18 June. The various governorships he held there¬ 
after are listed in S‘ 0 , i, 154. For the context of 
these events and full bibliography, see S. J. Shaw, 
Between old and new. The Ottoman Empire under 
Selim III, 1789-1807, Harvard Middle Eastern 
Studies no. 15, 1971, and seum hi. (ed.) 

KfiDAH. [see kalah], 

le KEF. [see al-kaf], 

KEFE, kafa, kaffa, the old name of the town 
of modern Theodosia (Russian Feodosia), 
on the southeastern coast of the Crimea. In classical 
times its name was Theodosia, and it was founded 
in the first half of the 7th century B.C. as a colony 
from Miletus in Ionia. It is first mentioned in 390 
B.C., and according to the sources, the town derived 
great profit from exports to Greece, having a port 
with a capacity for 100 ships. However, the town’s 
trade was harmed by attacks of the Scythian tribes 
living in the steppes to the north of Kefe. Kefe is 
recorded by Constantine Porphyrogenitus in the form 
Kapha as the place where the people of the Chersonese 
fought with the king of the Bosphorus. In the follow¬ 
ing centuries, Kefe was founded. This place was 
known as Caphum in Roman days, and the Byzantines 
erected a column which bears an inscription with the 
date 819 A.D. (E. H. Minns, Scythians and Greeks in 
South Russia, repr. New York 1965, ii, 555-8; Pauly- 
Wissowa, Real-encyclopddie, v, A, 2, cols. 1921-2; for 
the other accounts concerning the name Kefe, see J. 
Buchan Telfer, The Crimea and Transcaucasia, 
London 1876, i, 74). With one or two exceptions, the 
name Kefe is not mentioned in other sources before 
the 13th century. 

Geographical conditions linked the Crimea, and 
naturally Kefe, to the Hipiak steppes, and also via 
the Black Sea to Anatolia, and especially to Istanbul. 
In the development of the East-West and South- 
North transit trade, Kefe played a great role. Like 
other Crimean ports, it was dependent on Byzantium, 
but autonomous in its internal affairs. When the 
Latins captured Constantinople in 1204, it became 
dependent on the Byzantine kingdom of Trebizond. 
From the 13th century onwards, the Saldjuks of 
Rum became concerned with the Crimean peninsula; 
there were some Turkish traders active at that time 
in Kefe, and the Kefe-Sinope-Istanbul route was the 
most used in the Black Sea (G. I. Bratianu, Recher- 
ches sur le commerce gtnois dans la Mer Noire au 
XIII’ siecle, Paris 1929, 228). When Genoa and 
Venice obtained permission to trade in the Byzantine 
lands, the Genoese assumed the more active role in 
the Black Sea and in the region of Crimea. The 
Crimean ports benefited from the peace established 
within the steppes by the Mongols, and the Genoese, 
probably ca. 1266, received permission to trade and 
to live in Kefe with the consent of the Golden 
Horde Khan Mengii Timur, as well as from Uran 
Timur, grandson of Djoii, who was the ancestor of 
the Crimean Khans and who had been granted the 
land as an appanage (Bratianu, 198 ff.; W. Heyd, 
Histoire du Commerce du Levant au Moyen-dge, 
repr. Leipzig 1939, ii, 163 ff.). The Genoese built 
city walls around Kefe and also founded some other 
trade colonies near it. At the time when Ibn Battuta 
visited Kefe, it could accommodate 200 ships 
(Riftla, tr. Gibb, i, 142-3), Kefe had a cosmopolitan 
population, and was nominally dependent on the 
Golden Horde Khan (decree of Timur Kutlugh dated 


800/1398, cf. A. Nimet Kurat, Topkapi Sarayi Miizesi 
Arfivindeki Altmordu, Kmm ve Tiirkistan hanlanna 
ait yarlik ve bitikler, Istanbul 1940, 148-9). Apart 
from the many Muslims, there were also Genoese, 
Greeks and Armenians and it was estimated that in 
823/1420 the population in the city was ca. 40,000 
(Schiltberger, Travels and Bondage, London 1879, 49, 
50). Pero Tafur says that the city was as big as Seville, 
but twice as crowded; and since the slave-trade was 
important there, there were agents of the Mamluk 
state despatching slaves from the Caucasus to Egypt 
(Travels and Adventures, 1435-1439, London 1926, 
132, 133 ff.). In Kefe there was a tudun whose task 
was to look after the Muslims on behalf of the Golden 
Horde Khan, and also a customs officer to collect 
the duties on commerce (Kurat, op. cit., 64, 149; 
Heyd, op. cit., ii, 370). 

After the Giray Crimean Khanate came into exist¬ 
ence, it began a continuous struggle with the Genoese. 
With the support of an Ottoman force, Hadjdji Giray 
(d. 860/1456) besieged Kefe; the Genoese bought them 
off by agreeing to pay a tribute of 3,000 gold pieces 
(Heyd, ii, 383), although Hadjdji Giray continued to 
exert pressure on the town. 

Attempts by the Genoese to impede Ottoman trade 
in the Black Sea determined the Ottomans to move 
against Kefe. Gedik Ahmed Pasha conquered Kefe 
with 300 ships of varying tonnage at the beginning of 
Safar 880/June 1475 (‘Asblkpashazade, Ta'rikh, 
Istanbul 1332, 213-15; Ibn Kemal, Tewdrikh-i Al-i 
'Othman, ed. Jerafettin Turan, Ankara 1954, 421-3; 
Heyd, ii, 401 ff.). Kefe and other Genoese strongholds 
were now taken directly under Ottoman sovereignty, 
whilst the landward parts and high plateau of Crimea 
were left to the Crimean Khanate. In the time of 
Bayezld II (886-918/1481-15x2), Kefe became a 
princely sandyak and first the prince Mehemmed, and 
then after his death, Suleyman son of Selim I, 
became the governors of this sandyak. During his 
struggle for the throne, Selim had had to stay in 
Kefe for a while (Topkapi Sarayi Miizesi Ar$ivi, N.E. 
98; ?agatay Ulu^ay, Yavuz Sultan Selim nasil 
padisah oldu, in I'D, ix (Istanbul 1954), 81, 89-90). 

The trade of Kefe was now in the hands of Turkish 
Muslim traders, following the Kefe-Sinop-Istanbul 
and Kefe-Trebizond routes, and according to the Kefe 
customs record book, dated 892/1487, trade was 
brisker than before (see Basbakanlik Arsiv Genel Mii- 
durliigii, Kefe mukataasi defteri, No. 5280 miikerrer). 

The internal condition of the town is known from 
a tahrir register from the reign of Suleyman I; ac¬ 
cording to this, Kefe was divided into three sections, 
the Ic Kal c e (Inner fortress), the Frenk Hisari (the 
European castle) and the HaFe alti (the lower side of 
the castle); Muslims resided in 16 Kal'e and Frenk 
Hisari, and Christians (such as Greeks, Armenians, 
Russians), Jews and Circassians used to stay in Kal'e 
alti (Khak- 1 -Kal c e) (Basbakanlik Ar?iv Genel Miidiir- 
lugii; Tapu-Tahrir defteri, No. 370, pp. 481-3)- 
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In the quarters where Muslims lived, there were 
17 small mosques and 2 large ones. The taxes col¬ 
lected from Muslims and Christians were assigned 
as personal revenues for the sandfak beg. Goods im¬ 
ported into Kefe included hemp, dyestuffs, various 
kinds of thread, cotton cloth, beeswax, oil, fat, rice, 
cheese, hardware, etc. (Kefe mukataasi defteri, No. 
5280 miikerrer). Exports included various kinds of 
fruits, olives, dried and fresh fruits, wheat, corn, 
barley, chickpeas, lentils, flour, honey, olive oil, 
horses, cattle, various kinds of leather, dried fish 
and caviare (Kdnun-name-i iskele-yi Kefe, Tapu- 
taljrlr defteri, No. 370, p. 479). Above all, slaves 
captured in South Russia and the Kipdak steppes 
were sent to Kefe, which was a traditional centre of 
the slave-trade. The annual customs income of Kefe 
was 620,000 attias ( Kdnun-ndme-yi iskele-i Kefe, 
pp. 479, 483; for the pendjik duty (sc. that which 
used to be taken for each slave) in 1118/1706, see 
Kamil Kepeci Tasnifi, No. 5277, p. 70b). In ro52/ 
1642 there were 4,000 houses in Kefe; 3,200 of 
these were occupied by Muslims and the rest by the 
minorities, especially by Armenians and Greeks 
(Chardin, Voyages, Amsterdam 1701, i, 104). When 
Ewliya Celebi visited the city, the Muslims used to 
live in 80 districts, and Christians used to live as 
120 local groups. Within and outside the town, 
there were 9,060 houses, 20 fountains, 105 sebils, 9 
inns for bachelors, 1,010 shops, 160 flour mills, 
50 smaller mosques, 60 big mosques, 9 dervish 
tekke s, 45 schools, 10 public baths and 43 traders’ 
caravanserais. Among the 167 different craftsmen, 
the most notable were tailors, jewellers, shoe makers, 
and prayer-rug weavers; most of the population in 
the second half of the 11 th/i 7th century were involved 
in the slave trade or the oil and export of honey 
(Seydhatname , vii, 673 ff., 678-9, 682). In the town 
of Kefe, which now acquired a characteristic Turkish 
appearance, the most prominent buildings included 
the mosque of Sultan Selim I; the mosque of Prince 
Suleyman; the Kule Kapisi mosque, built in 888/1483; 
the Sultan Suleyman public bath; the Kodja Kasim 
Pasha Khan, built in 982/2573; the Wezir Khan; the 
tomb of Mustafa (d. 1070/1659-60); and the Shehid 
Baba Ziyareti (Ewliya Celebi, vii, 673 ff., 682; 
Basbakanlik Ar$iv Genel Miidtirlugu, Ali Emiri 
Tasnifi, I. Mahmud kismi, No. 1522, III. Osman 
kismi, No. 563). 

In the face of pressure from the Cossacks and 
Russians from the nth/iyth century onwards, the 
fortress of Kefe was strengthened in the second half 
of that century (ibid., vii, 672 ff., viii, 31). 

Kefe, though normally a sandfak, was sometimes 
treated as an eydlet also (Basbakanlik Arsiv Genel 
Miidurlugii, Kamil Kepeci tasnifi, Ruus defteri, No. 
262, p. 227, see also Miihimme defteri, No. VII, 
pp. 29, 22-3 and various other places). It was finally 
erected into an eydlet in zozo/1602 (C. Orhonlu, Os- 
manh tarihine ait belgeler; Telhisler (2595-/605), 
Istanbul 2970, 78), and it remained as such till 1291/ 
1777. There was no organisation of Umars or ze^amets 
in the eydlet, but instead it had an administration 
which consisted of a mdl defterddri and the deputy 
clerks of the Diwdn; a customs superintendent with 
a staff of 50, an Agha of Janissaries, a dfebedfi 
aghast, and a Topdfu aghast. There was a fleet of 
5 ships under the command of the Admiral of Kefe 
(Ewliya Celebi, vii, 668). When the beylerbeyi of 
Kefe was occupied elsewhere, his deputy was the 
sanifak beyi of Kefes (Flndiklilt Mehmed Agha, 
Nusretndme, simplified version by Ismet Parmak- 
sizoglu, Istanbul 2963-6, i, 245, 267, ii, 417). In the 


first half of the rrth/27th century the eydlet of Kefe 
consisted administratively of the kad<Vs of Kerd, 
Sughdak and Menkub, and there were 3,200 house¬ 
holds paying the poll-tax or dfizya. This last was 
collected by a muhasfil instead of the defterdar. 
Since the incoming Christian population of the 
province was increasing, the dfizya land registers 
of the province had frequently to be brought up 
to date. Hence in 2042/2633 the beylerbeyi of Kefe 
was authorised to assume this responsibility as 
muhassil-i emwdl and muharrir-i Kefe (Basbakanlik 
Arsiv Genel Miidiirliigii, Maliyeden Miidevver 
Defterler, No. 3722, pp. 52, 52). In the following 
century, the customs of the port of Kefe, plus 
the c oshiir and other taxes coming from Gozleve, 
Taman, Baliklagi, Kal c e-i Djedid, Kerf, and KIzIltash 
in 2282/2767 produced 4,238,500 afcdas. Trade was 
no longer in the hands of Muslims, but in the hands 
of traders looking to Russia (Basbakanlik Arsiv Genel 
Miidurlugii, Kamil Kepeci tasnifi, No. 299, p. 299, 
343; for the state of the revenue of Kefe in 1228/2706, 
see Kamil Kepeci Tasnifi, No. 5277, p. 14a). The 
Turks used to call Kefe “Istanbul the Lesser’’ or 
“Half of Istanbul”, because of its ethnic diversity. 

During the Ottoman-Russian War of 1149-51/1736- 
9, Kefe in Mubarram 1149/May 1736 narrowly es¬ 
caped attack by a Russian army (Kinm tarihi veya 
Necati Efendi'nin Rusya sefaretnamesi, ed. Faik 
Resit Unat, in Tarih Vesikalan, xv (Istanbul 1949), 
226). The military command ( Seraskerlik) of Kefe 
was first instituted during the above-mentioned 
War, and later the Seraskerlik of the Crimea, with 
this office held by the Beylerbeyi of Kefe. The last 
Beylerbeyi of Kefe was Abaza Mehmed Pasha who 
was appointed in Shawwal 1184/February 1771 (for 
the beylerbeyis between 1168/1755 and 1185/1771, 
see Basbakanlik Arsiv Genel Miidiirliigii, Tahvil 
Defteri, No. 16, p. 42). At the end of the war be¬ 
ginning in 1182/1768, Kefe and the Crimea were both 
captured by the Russians. The Muslim Turkish 
population started even in the opening stages of the 
war to migrate into the interior of the Crimea and 
also left by ship to other Ottoman territories. At 
that time, the population of Kefe was 20,000 and 
included many Greeks and Armenians; it was 
recorded that there were about 50 small and big 
mosques and 56 churches (Kinm tarihi veya Necati 
Efendi’nin Rusya sefaretnamesi, in Tarih Vesikalari, 
xiv (Istanbul 1944), 139, 147, 225). The Russians 
attacked Kefe again in 1191/1777 and captured it. 
Despite the Ayvalikavak order for the reduction of 
troops (1193/1779), the Russians continued to hold 
Kefe as well as some other strategically important 
parts of Crimea, and strengthened their defences. 

When Kefe was finally captured by the Russians 
in 1197/1783, its port was mined, and there had been 
much destruction; according to the oldest Russian 
map of the town, there were in it 29 mosques, 13 
Greek churches and 22 Armenian ones. Out of 813 
houses, 694 belonged to Turks. (For the situation in 
1782, see W. Eton, A Survey of the Turkish Empire, 
London 1799, 328-9, 333; cf. also P. Mines Bijiskyan, 
Karadeniz kiyilan tarih cografyasi, tr. H. D. Andrea- 
syan, Istanbul 1969, 97). Catherine II of Russia 
gave the city its old name of Theodosia (Russian 
Feodosia), but for a short time its name was still 
officially accepted as Kefe. Despite efforts at res¬ 
toration, the town’s position remained depressed, 
and in 1823 it still looked neglected. However, the 
direct trade with Istanbul revived somewhat. In 
that time the population of Kefe consisted of Greeks, 
Jews and Turks; some of the Jews were Karaite 
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Turks [see Karaites ii] (G. Matthew Jones, Travels 
in Norway, Sweden, Finland, Russia and Turkey, also 
on the Coasts of the Sea of Azof and of the Black Sea, 
London 1827, ii, 219-20, 222; for the state of Kefe 
in 1836, see E. Spencer, Travels in Circassia and Krim 
Tartary, London 1837, ii, 234-5). Althcugh the 
Russians called the city Feodosia, the name of the 
town was still Kefe to most of its population, even 
as late as 1836 (E. Spencer, Travels in Circassia, ii, 
235). At this period, Kefe was in the transitional 
stage between being a Tatar and a Russian town, 
but gradually gained the characteristics of a summer 
resort, and in the latter part of the 19th century 
it was a city with a population of 10,000, with an 
additional 3,000 to 5,000 summer visitors every year 
(Telfer, The Crimea and Transcaucasia, ii, 142, 
144 ff.). In 1897, only 3,200 of the whole population 
of 27,238 were Crimean Tatars. 

Bibliography : (other than those sources 
mentioned in the article) : ‘Abd al-Ghaffar Klrlmi, 
'■Umdat al-tawarikh, ed. Necib Asim, Istanbul 1343, 
166, 176, 178, 181, 182; Josafa Barbara and Am- 
brogia Contarini, Travels to Tana and Persia, ed. 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, London 1873, 27, 28, 
29, 140; H. Grenville, Observations sur Vitat 
actuel de l’Empire Ottoman, ed. A. S. Ehrenkreutz, 
Ann Arbor 1965, 50; Baron F. de Tott, Mlmoires 
sur les Turcs et les Tartares, Amsterdam 1784, 
ii, 147-8; J. Buchan Telfer, The Crimea and 
Transcaucasia, being the narrative of a journey 
in the Kouban, in Gouria, Armenia, Ossety, Imeri- 
tia, Swannety, and Mingrelia, and in the Tauric 
range, London 1876, i, 72, 73, 74; Maria Guthrie, 
A Tour, performed in the years 1795-6, through 
the Taurida, or Crimea . . ., London 1802, 148-50, 
152 ff.; A. W. Fisher, The Russian Annexation 
of the Crimea, 1772-1783, Cambridge 1970, 13, 
14, 86, 94, 105; Martin Bronevsky, Tartarise 
Descripto, in Zapiski Odesskogo ObSlestva Istorii 
Drevnosti Opisaniye Krima, Odessa 1867, Tkish. 
tr. Kemal Ortayh, Kinm, Ankara 1970; Lettres 
sur le Caucase et la Crimee, Paris 1859, 442-51; 
Ethem Feyzi Gozaydin, Kinm, Kinm tiirklerinin 
yerle$me ve gbfleri, Istanbul 1948; Mustafa Kesbi, 
’■Ibret-niima-yi dewlet, Millet Kiitiiphanesi, Ali 
Emiri-Tarih kismi, No. 484; J. Webster, Travels 
through the Crimea, Turkey and Egypt. . . 1825-28, 
London 1830; R. Lyall, Travels in Russia, the 
Crimea, the Caucasus, and Georgia, London 1825; 
Basbakanlik Arsiv Genel Mudurliigii Muhimme 
Defteri, No. ii, hukiim 654, 953, 1990, 2166; 
Muhimme Defteri No. iii, hukiim 3, 4, 43, 78, 
83, 89, 213; Muhimme Defteri, No. xv, hukiim 
1026; Miihimme Defteri, No. xviii, hiikiim 72, 86, 
64, 196, 90, 515, 502, 926; Tapu-Tahrir defterleri, 
Nos. 920, 921 (concerning the seraskerlik of Kefe 
during the 1736-8 warfare); H. Inalcik, Yeni vesi- 
kalara g6re Kinm Hanlannm Osmanli tabiligine 
girmesi ve ahidname mes'elesi, in Belleten, xxx 
(1944), 208, 109 ff.; Barthold, El 1 art. Kafa\ 
H. Inalcik, tA art. Kmm. (C. Orhunlu) 

KELEK, kellek, kelik (Turkish-Arabic) is a 
curious raft made of bags of goat’s hair, which is 
already known from the sculptures of Nineveh and 
has hardly changed in the course of centuries. It is 
the Akkadian kalakku, Syriac kalakkd. The word, 
particularly mentioned by travellers in Mesopotamia 
and Persia, is said to be typical for the upper part 
of the Tigris. The kelik used between Diyarbekir and 
Baghdad is put together as follows. On a layer of 100 
to 300, and sometimes even 400, inflated goatskins, 
each tied up with two strings one metre long and made 


of liquorice-fibre, are laid five bars of kawak- wood 
6-10 cm. thick and about 7 m. long. On these are 
put diagonally, at intervals of 40 cm., 30 bundles 
of reeds each consisting of two parts. Seven bars, 
each 15 cm. thick, cover the bundles diagonally and 
over these are laid 8 cross-bars consisting of 2 parts. 
When persons are transported, reeds are spread plenti¬ 
fully on this construction and one or two small 
shelters, made of wood and covered with mats 
( c arshe ), are erected on it for the travellers. Depending 
on its size, the kelek has two to six oars. On arrival 
at Baghdad, the cargo is unloaded, and the wooden 
construction removed: the bags are taken out, 
deflated and dried; they can then be kept for about 
2 years. The kelekli then loads them up on a donkey 
and returns home. The journey down the river 
Tigris may be hampered by the wind, which drives 
the kelek to the bank, where the traveller may have 
to wait several days for better weather. 

Several passages of the Thousand and one nights 
show that the kelek was not always such a complicated 
raft. Just like the (ate/ (pi. a(waf), it could be con¬ 
structed of wood only; Sayf al-Muluk builds a kelek 
of long trunks tied together with cords (ed. Habicht, 

iv, 245 11 , 246 s ff., tr. Littmann, Wiesbaden. 1953, 

v, 265 f.). He even (ibid., 264 14 , tr. v, 279) utilises 
doors of aloe and sandalwood, which he ties to¬ 
gether with cords of silk. In the manuscripts of the 
Thousand and one nights, the word kelek has on the 
other hand not always been understood by the 
copyists, who have often substituted for it fulk, 
which graphically comes near to it, although the 
context requires the meaning "raft”. The con¬ 
founding of kelek with fulk “Noah’s Ark” (in the 
Kur’an) may have led to the assumption that kelek 
has the same meaning, even though this is as wrong 
as relating tawf ( t6f ) to tafdn “deluge”. 

Bibliography. H. Kindermann, “Schiff” im 
Arabischen, Vntersuchung iiber Vorkommen und 
Bedeutung der Termini, Bonn (thesis), 1934 , in 
particular 89 f. and index, s.v.; Hellmut Ritter, 
Mesopotamische Studien. I. Arabische Flussfahr- 
zeuge auf Euphrat und Tigris, in Isl., ix (1919), 
141-3 (illustrated); Andr6 Parrot, Deluge et Arche 
de Noe (ill.), in Cahiers d’Archeologie Biblique, 
i, 2nd ed., Neuchatel 1953. See alsobibl. in El 1 , s.v. 

(H. Kindermannn) 

KF.mA KH . Armenian Gumukh or Ani, usual 
Syriac form Kamab, modern Turkish Kemah, a 
small town in eastern Anatolia on the Kara 
Su or upper Euphrates, now the centre of a kaza of 
the same name within the vilayet of Erzincan, and 
a station on the railway connecting Sivas with 
Erzincan. The present form of the name derives from 
Greek xajzay a. The Arabic geographers and historians 
usually refer to it as Kamkh (thus in Ibn Hawkal 2 , 
192, 195, tr. Wiet, 188, 190-1; al-Ya‘kubi, Historiae, 
ii, 447), although Yakut, iv, 479, confirms that 
Kamakh was the more usual form. 

During the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid periods, 
Kemakh was a frontier fortress, possession of which 
oscillated between the Arabs and the Byzantines. 
The first Arab attack under Habib b. Maslama 
(q.v. J was a failure. A second attempt by Safwan 
b. Mu‘attal was also unsuccessful, but he made 
another attack together with ‘Umar b. al-Hubab 
al-Sulami in 59/678-9, and this time the fortress 
capitulated; the occupation by the Muslims was, 
however, short-lived (al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 184 ff.). 
The Greeks lost it once again, this time to Maslama 
b. ‘Abd al-Malik [q.v.], and it continued to change 
hands between the two sides. In 149/766 the caliph 
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al-Mansur despatched against it a successful force 
under al-'Abbas b. Muhammad and ordered its 
fortification as a frontier post against the Khazars 
(al-Ya < kubi, loc. cit.). The Byzantines recaptured 
it in 177/793-4, and apart from a period during the 
caliphate of al-Ma’mun, it remained nominally 
subject to the Emperors until the Battle of Mantzi- 
kert. 

The first Turkmen raids on Kemakh came in 449- 
50/1057-8, and shortly after the Battle of Mantzikert 
or Malazgerd [q.v.] in 463/1071, it was in the hands 
of Mengiidjek Aljmad, who apparently had received 
the area round Erzindjan, including Kemakh, as a 
grant from Alp Arslan. Inscriptions on the Great 
Mosque at Diwrigl state that Mengiidjek Abmad had 
captured Kemakh from the infidels. He made it his 
capital and was buried there on his death in 512/1118. 
In 536/1142 the Mengiidjek principality was divided 
amongst three heirs, the capital falling to Malik 
Mahmud. In 622/1225, the Saldjfik sultan ‘Ala 1 al-DIn 
Kaykubad [q.v.] annexed Erzindjan, and the last 
Mengiidjekid Dawtid Shah sought an alliance against 
him by offering Kemakh to the amir of Erzurum al- 
Ashraf and to the Kh' v arazm-Shah Dialal al-Din 
Mankubirti. Both of these refused to intervene, and 
the Saldjfik ruler annexed the region including 
Kemakh (Ibn BibI, Tawdrikh-i al-i Saldfiik, ed. 
Houtsma, in Recueil de textes . . ., Turkish text, iii, 
387-8, Persian text, iv, 148-9). After the Mongol 
conquest of Anatolia in 641/1243, Kemakh came 
within the Il-Kh 5 nid dominions. 

Political instability in this region consequent on 
the decline of the Il-Khanids makes it difficult to 
follow the fortunes of Ivemajihin the8th/i4th century. 
It seems to have at first formed part of the domains 
of the Eretna dynasty [q.v.] and then to have enjoyed 
a semi-independence between the rival factions of 
Kadi Burhan al-DIn [q.v.] and Mutahharten, the bey 
of Erzurum. In 796/1394 the wall of Kemakh sub¬ 
mitted to Burhan al-DIn and requested assistance 
against the agression of Mutahharten. In 799/1396-7 
Burhan al-DIn placed Kemal<h under his own direct 
rule (‘Aziz b. Ardashlr AstarabadI, Bazm u razm, 
ed. M. F. Kopriilii). Shortly after this, the town fell 
to the Ottoman sultan Bayazld I (Solak-zade, 
Ta^rikh, Istanbul 1298, 374). 

However, in 804/1402 Timur captured the town on 
his way to confront Bayazld at Ankara (Ibn ‘Arab- 
shah, c AdjdHb al-makdur. Eng. tr. J. H. Sanders, 
London 1936, 174-5). After the battle, Timur 
appointed a certain Mlrza Shams al-DIn as governor 
of Kemakh. Soon afterwards, it came under the 
rule of ‘Uthman Kara Yiiliik, the founder of the 
Ak Koyunlu dynasty [q.v.], and remained under 
their control, despite a siege by the Kara Koyunlu 
PIr ‘Umar (Abu Bakr-i TihranI, Kitdb-i Diydr- 
bakriyya, ed. Lugal and Siimer, 33, 35, 69-71). It 
was the Ak Koyunlu Uzun Hasan who established 
the laws of Kemakh in the Kdnun-i Hasan Padishah, 
which the Ottomans adopted with little change. 

After the fall of the Ak Koyunlus in 908/1502, 
Kemakh passed briefly into the hands of the Safa- 
wids, until in 921/1515 it fell to the Ottoman sultan 
Selim I; henceforth, it remained part of the Ottoman 
empire till the collapse of the latter. The Ottoman 
Kdnun-ndme of 922/1516, based on the Ak Koyunlu 
laws, gives the impression that the town derived 
much of its wealth from the transit trade through the 
Euphrates valley ( 0 . L. Barkan, XV ve XVI asirlarda 
Ostnanh imperatorlugunda zirat ekonominin hukuki 
ve malt esaslart, Istanbul 1943, 184-5). In the mid- 
nth/iyth century, according to Ewliya Celebi, there 


was a garrison in the Kemakh fortress of a Janissary 
chief and 500 soldiers, and the economy of the town 
depended mainly on the salt mined nearby and sold in 
the town and on a fine-quality cloth woven there 
(Seydhat-ndme, ii, 375-6). In 1830, J. Brant recorded 
a population there of 400 Turkish and 30 Armenian 
households (Jnal. of the Geogr. Soc., 1836), and in 
1892, V. Cuinet registered for the whole kada* 14,547 
Muslims, 3,692 Armenians and 633 Greeks (La Tur- 
quie d’Asie, Paris 1892, i, 220 ff.). After its de¬ 
finitive incorporation into the dominions of Selim I, 
Kemakh was well within the Ottoman frontiers and 
hence lost much of its earlier strategic importance; 
however, during the First World War it again became 
an important defensive position in the fighting against 
the Russians. 

Bibliography ■ (in addition to works mentioned 
in the text): Murray's handbook, Asia Minor, 
Transcaucasia, Persia, etc., London 1895, 251; 
J. Markwart, Sudarmenien und die Tigrisquellen, 
Vienna 1930; E. Honigmann, Die Ostgrenze des 
byzantinischen Reiches von 363 bis 1071, Brussels 
1935 , 56 ff., 70-2, 198-201; Besim Darkot, lA 
art. Kemah; Cl. Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, 
London 1968; Ya$ar Yiicel, Kadi Burhaneddin 
Ahmed ve devleti, Ankara 1970; S. Vryonis, The 
decline of medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles 1971; O. Turan, Dogu 
Anadolu Turk devletleri tarihi, Istanbul 1973. 

(C. H. Imber) 

KEMAL [see atatOrk]. 

KEMAL, ‘alI (1867-1922), Turkish writer, 
journalist and politician. His father Hadjdjl 
Ahmed Efendi had come as a young man from a 
village near Cankiri in Central Anatolia to the cap¬ 
ital and had made a fortune as a wax-maker and had 
become the warden of his gild. ‘All Rida (as ‘All 
Kemal was called until his student days, see below) 
was born in 1867 in the Siileymaniye district of Istan¬ 
bul, to his father’s second (Circassian) wife and grew 
up in a traditional conservative family atmosphere. 
After attending the local schools, he entered the 
School of Political Science ( Mekteb-i Mulkiye), where 
he particularly enjoyed the courses of Murad Bey 
(known as MIzandji Murad, 1853-1914, the future 
Young Turk leader in exile, who later made his 
peace with ‘Abd al-Hamld II, see B. Lewis, The 
emergence of modern Turkey, index). The Terdjiiman-1 
Hakikat was his favourite newspaper, where he 
admired the poems and articles of Mu‘allim NadjI, 
the leader of the literary opposition against the 
modernists, particularly against ‘Abd al-Bahh 
Hamid and RedjaT-zade Ekrem. He also began to 
contribute to a student magazine Giilshen under 
the pen-name ‘All Kemal, which gradually replaced 
that of ‘All Rida. While a student at the Miilkiye, 
he in 1886 went to Europe, where he spent over a 
year in Paris and Geneva and improved his French. 
On his father’s death in 1888, he returned to Istanbul 
to attend to family affairs and complete his studies. 
Inspired by what he saw in European universities, 
he attempted to set up, together with a number 
of his university friends, a students’ association 
(for details see his article Mekatib-i ( dliye makhsus 
diemSyyetler, in Ikddm, 20 August, 1908). The 
authorities became suspicious and the konak where 
they held their meetings was raided by the police. 
The students were rounded up and ‘All Kemal 
and four others (including ‘Abd al-Hallm Memduh, 
a future Young Turk writer) were sent to prison 
where they spent several months. Eventually 
‘All Kemal and a poet friend of his (Fakhrl of 
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Kastamonu) were banished to Aleppo. He spent 
five years there, where he was officially attached to 
the office of the vali with a salary and was also al¬ 
lowed to teach literature and French in the local high 
school (mekteb-i i'dddi). Interesting details of his 
life and literary activities in Aleppo are given in his 
autobiography (see below). In 1894 he managed to 
escape to Paris and became a regular correspondent 
of the Istanbul daily Ikdam, in which he published a 
highly popular series of letters and articles (for the 
controversy over the doubtful originality of some of 
his letters, see Hiiseyn Djahid, Ghawnhalarlm. Istan¬ 
bul 1326 rumi/igio, 37-92). This occurred at a time 
when no political refugee could get anything published 
in Istanbul under his own name, and this privilege 
has been taken as an indication that 'All Kemal was 
by no means persona non grata in the capital. While 
in Europe he was in regular contact with the Young 
Turks, but never became one of them: he disagreed 
with most of their ideas, and his sympathies lay 
rather with 'Abd al-Hamld to whom, as later evidence 
showed, he offered his services as adviser and in¬ 
former (copies of his reports (5 hurnals) and letters 
to the Sultan and his agents, some in facsimile, have 
been published; see Ahmet Bedevi Kuran, Osmanlt 
imperatorlugunda inktlap hareketleri ve milli rniicadele , 
Istanbul 1959, 302-9, and Asaf Tugay, tbret, Abdiil- 
hamid'e verilen jurnaller ve jurnalciler, Istanbul 
n.d., 200-17). In 1897 he was appointed second sec¬ 
retary in the Brussels Embassy, reportedly as a re¬ 
ward for his role in Murad Bey’s defection (Yahya 
Kemal [Beyatli], Siyasi ve edebi portreler, Istanbul 
1968, 78), but the Ambassador, Munir Pasha, who 
disliked him, never let him take up his appointment 
However, 'AIT Kemal was allowed to use the title 
and to draw his salary for several years ( Tanin of 
20 July 1324 rumi/2 August 1908 and Suleyman 
Nazif’s biographical notes used by Ibniilemin M. K. 
tnal, see Bibliography). From Paris he moved to 
Egypt and became the superintendent of the estates 
of two Egyptian princesses, Ahmed Dielal ed-Din 
Pasha’s step-daughter and Mahmud Mukhtar 
Pasha’s wife. He contributed to local Young Turk 
papers and founded the newspaper Tiirk (which was 
Ottomanist, in spite of its title). He made a fortune 
by speculating on the stock exchange, but went 
bankrupt following a crash in the market. When 
he returned to Paris in 1908, the revolutionary 
officers in Macedonia, in contact with the Young 
Turk organisation in Europe, had begun to prepare 
their move against the Sultan. 'All Kemal corre¬ 
sponded with the Palace and arrived in Istanbul 
a few days before the revolution of 23 July 1908. 
He was in the Sultan’s presence when the crisis 
was being discussed (Yahya Kemal, op. cit., 79). 
'Abd al-Hamld rewarded his advisory services with 
a purse containing 450 gold pieces (Tanin, 25 July 
1324 nJmt/7 August 1908; 'Ali Kemal admitted this, 
but corrected the sum to 260 pieces, Ikdam, 27 July 
1324 rMOTt/9 August 1908). The conservative journalist 
Ahmed Djewdet (1862-1935), who had no sympathy 
for the committee of Union and Progress (CUP) now 
getting ready to seize power, invited 'Ali Kemal to 
be the leader-writer of his Ikdam. His first article 
Mddiden Atiye (“From the Past to the Future”) ap¬ 
peared on July 30 1908, one week after the Revolution. 
A flood of articles followed daily on politics, history, 
education, literature, language, etc. After an absence 
of twenty years from the country, he wrote with 
great zeal and enthusiasm, in a somewhat didactic 
but entertaining and very personal style which soon 
made him one of the most popular journalists of the 


period. At the same time he taught diplomatic history 
in the Faculty of Letters and at the Mulkiye. His dis¬ 
like of the CUP, which in the meantime employed 
everything (including political assassination) to in¬ 
fluence and control the new regime, soon developed 
into a bitter hatred, and he began to attack daily the 
Committee’s policy and methods. On 12 March 1909 
'Ali Kemal handed over his column to Dr. Ri<Ja Nur, 
deputy for Sinop, who published his famous article 
of warning which was greeted as a manifesto inter¬ 
preting ali the grievances of the opposition: the CUP 
was accused of oligarchic tendencies, komitadji tac¬ 
tics, bribery, favouritism, intolerance of opposition, 
etc. 'Ali Kemal was a candidate of the Ottoman 
Liberal Party (' Othmanli Ahrar Firkasl) in the by- 
election of April 1909, but was defeated by the CUP 
candidate. He became more violent in his accusations. 
Outstanding Unionists such as Hiiseyn Djahid and 
Baha’ ed-Din Shakir attacked him in equally violent 
terms in CUP organs like Tanin and Shurd-vl Vmmet 
and exposed his ambiguous relations with 'Abd al- 
Hamld. The disturbing atmosphere created by the 
relentless campaign of the opposition press like 
Ikdam, Mizdn, Serbesti, 'Othmanli and particularly 
Volkan, led on 13 April to a mutiny of the soldiers, 
incited by fanatical and disgruntled elements (for a 
good analysis of the mutiny and its background see 
Sina Aksin, 31 Mart Olayt 2 , Istanbul 1970). ‘Ali 
Kemal hid in the house of an English friend and fled 
to Europe as the army sent by Young Turk head¬ 
quarters in Salonika (IJareket ordusu, originally 
tjarekat Ordusu “Operations Army”) marched on 
the capital. In Paris he contacted unionist leaders 
like Fetbi (Okyar) and Djawid in the hope of a 
compromise with the CUP. When this failed, he 
contributed articles to Meshrutiyyet, Sherif Pasha’s 
anti-Unionist organ abroad. He had already become 
a member of the Liberal Union ( Hurriyet ve Plildf 
Firkasi ) founded in November 1911. In July 1912 
the group of “Saviour Officers” (Khalaskar Ddbifdn 
Grupu) brought down the Unionist government, and 
the Liberals assumed Power. 'All Kemal returned 
to Istanbul and resumed his leaders in the Ikdam. 
But on 23 January 1913, the Unionists carried out a 
violent coup d'ilat (Bdb-l '■Ali Baskini) and ‘Ali Kemal 
was arrested. Djemal Bey (later Pasha and a member 
of the Unionists triumvirate), the military governor 
of Istanbul, visited him in prison and bribed him into 
leaving the country; hence ‘Ali Kemal went to Vienna 
on a government allowance (see Djemal Pasha, Mem¬ 
oirs of a Turkish statesman, 1913-1916, London 1922, 
16; revised Turkish edition, Hatiralar, edited by 
his son Behcet Cemal, Istanbul 1959, 22-26). He re¬ 
turned to Istanbul in May 1913. The assassination 
of the grand vizier Mahmud Shewket Pasha on June 
11 1913 gave the CUP the opportunity to crush the 
opposition completely. 'All Kemal, who had promised 
Djemal Pasha to keep out of politics, was however 
safe. With his support, he was allowed to publish 
the same year a daily paper, the Peydm, to which 
some leading young writers contributed (Refik Halit 
Karay, Minelbab tlelmihrab, Istanbul 1964, 63-64) 
but which was suppressed on the outbreak of the 
World War I. 

‘All Kemal spent the war years completely secluded 
from public life on the island resort of Biiytikada 
and along the Bosphorus shores. He collected manu¬ 
scripts and rare books and concentrated on the study 
of classical literature and history. After the signing 
of the armistice of Mudros (30 October 1918), which 
sealed the fate of the Unionist regime, Mihran Efendi, 
the editor of the daily Sabah invited ‘All Kemal to 
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be a leader-writer of his paper, and he eagerly ac¬ 
cepted. By this time the three CUP Leaders Enwer, 
Tal'at and Djemal had fled the country. He immedia¬ 
tely began his violent attacks against the Unionists, 
daily enumerating the mistakes and misdeeds they 
had perpetrated before and during the War. The 
Allied fleet reached Istanbul on 13 November; the 
whole city was put under allied control, and hundreds 
of Unionists were arrested. The Greeks, supported by 
the Allies, had landed in Izmir and were advancing 
towards the interior. 'All Kemal joined the first 
cabinet of Damad Ferld Pasha as Minister of Educa¬ 
tion (4 March 1919). He acted with moderation 
for a while, and resisted the partisan pressures of 
the Liberal Union (Yahya Kemal, op. cit., 87-8). 
In the meantime, the nuclei of the national resistance 
movement were being set up all over the country and 
the first guerillas began to combat the Greek invaders 
on the Aegean coast. 'All Kemal, who became 
Minister of the Interior in the second Damad Ferid 
Pasha cabinet on May 19 1919 (the very day of 
Mustafa Kemal’s landing at Samsun), soon com¬ 
pletely espoused the polity and strategy of Sultan 
Mebemmed VI, his Grand Vizier and their associ¬ 
ates: sc. to ignore the violations of the armistice 
terms; to follow the instructions of the Allies and 
in the hopes of winning lenient peace terms, to 
offer no resistance to invading foreign armies, 
although this amounted, in the eyes of the natio¬ 
nalists, to collaborationism. 'All Kemal was con¬ 
vinced that Mustafa Kemal’s movement in Ana¬ 
tolia was nothing but a resurgence of Unionist 
ambitions, organized and supported by the survivors 
of the CUP (see particularly his article Ittihad we 
Terakki dldii, yashasln Ittihad we Terakki! “The CUP 
is dead, long live the CUP!”, in Peydm, 20 December 
1919). This fundamental misjudgment of the national 
ferment in Anatolia caused him to mislead many of 
his readers and eventually sealed his own fate. On 
18 June 1919, 'All Kemal, as Minister of the Interior, 
sent out to the provinces a circular against the forma¬ 
tion of militia units and preparations for national 
defence, and assured the British authorities that every 
officer and government official obeying Mustafa 
Kemal’s orders would be court-martialled (G. 
Jaeschke, Tiirk kurtuluf savant kronolojist, Ankara 
1970, 43-45). On 23 June he issued his famous secret 
circular in which he announced that “Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha had entirely failed in his new mission, and that 
he had been recalled in accordance with the demands 
of the English High Commissioner, and that orders 
issued by him should not be obeyed (GhazI Mustafa 
Kemal, Nufuk, Ankara 1927, 22, English tr. 2 , A 
Speech .. ., Istanbul 1963, 26-27). 'All Kemal was 
forced to resign (June 26) under the pressure of 
some of his colleagues in the cabinet who were sym¬ 
pathetic to the resistance movement (for the circum¬ 
stances of his resignation, see his statement in 
'-Alemdar, 3 July 1919; R. H. Karay, op. cit., 138- 
143; and Jaeschke, Tiirk kurtulus savaft ile ilgili 
ingiliz belgeleri, Ankara 1971, 130-32). He complained 
of these colleagues to the Sultan who answered: 
“Your loyalty has been a great consolation and a 
source of great hope to me. The Palace will always 
be open to you at any time” (GhazI Mustafa Kemal, 
op. cit., 22-5, English tr. 28). On 3 August 1919, 
'All Kemal revived his Peydm and continued his 
campaign, with daily attacks on the leaders of the 
resistance movement in Anatolia and their supporters 
in Istanbul. Later Peydm was amalgamated with 
Mihran Efendi’s Sabah, becoming Peydm-i Sabah (1st 
January 1920), with 'All Kemal as permanent leader- 


writer. 'All Kemal’s activities and writings unified 
and strengthened the Liberal Union which had shown 
signs of disintegration. He became one of the two 
most enthusiastic supporters (the other being Refi' 
Djewad of the ' Alemdar) of the collaborationist policy 
of the Sultan and of Damad Ferid Pasha, which was 
to obey the instructions of the occupying forces and 
to try to suppress the resistance movement. Following 
this line of policy, 'All Kemal welcomed the rein¬ 
forced allied occupation of Istanbul (16 March 1920), 
praised the successes of the Sultan’s "disciplinary” 
troops dispatched to fight the Nationalists, and wrote 
a jubilant leader (25 May 1920) on the publication of 
the famous fetwa (n April), followed by the death 
sentences in absentia on Mustafa Kemal and his as¬ 
sociates. News of the Nationalists’ successes made 
him vacillate occasionally; he would praise the 
bravery of the Turkish soldiers, but soon would 
relapse into his usual tirades with the leitmotiv of 
"false nationalism and the dangers of ignoring world 
opinion”, etc. His vitriolic articles continued till as 
late as the end of August and early September 1922, 
when the Nationalists won a decisive victory and the 
routed Greek army was heading back towards Izmir. 
Only in his last three articles (8, 9, 10 September), 
when the Nationalist armies had reached the Aegean, 
did he admit his error and greeted "the great victory 
of the Turk” and claimed that “the goals had always 
been the same”. But it was now too late. The Nation¬ 
alist government had already decided to bring all 
those who had collaborated with the enemy to Ankara 
for trial. But as this proved difficult in occupied 
Istanbul, one man was chosen as a test case, and 
this was to be 'All Kemal, as the most prominent 
representative of the collaborators (see Dr. Rida 
Nur, Haydtlm we Khatlratlm, British Museum, Or. 
12591, 486b). Upon instructions from Ankara, Colonel 
Es'ad (later Pasha, 1875-1932), military governor 
and director of police of Istanbul, who was a trusted 
man of the Nationalists, took the necessary measures; 
on November 18 'All Kemal was arrested by two 
plain-clothed policemen in a barber’s shop in Beyoflu 
(Pdra) and taken by motor-boat to Izmid en route 
for Ankara and his trial. Nur ed-DIn Pasha, com¬ 
mander of the first army, interrogated him briefly 
in his headquarters. A big crowd was waiting outside. 
'All Kemal met his death in the square when he was 
being taken away. The circumstances of his death, 
a mob lynching according to the received version, are 
variously reported in the sources. According to some, 
his death was arranged or precipitated by Nur ed- 
DIn Pasha for reasons of personal prestige (see Falih 
Rifki Atay, Qankaya 2 , Istanbul 1969, 341-42; Yahya 
Kemal, op. cit., 94-99; Rida Nur, op. cit., 487b; 
Istanbul Ansiklopedisi, Istanbul 1961, s.v.). 'Ismet 
Pasha (Inonii) then foreign minister, who with his 
party arrived on the very day of the incident at Izmid 
on his way to the Lausanne Peace Conference, publicly 
showed his strong disapproval of Nur ed-DIn Pasha 
for having ignored the government’s instructions and 
having taken justice into his own hands. 

'All Kemal was primarily a journalist. His early 
articles in the Ikdam (from 1894 onwards), which he 
forwarded from Paris as a “special correspondent”, 
are mostly compilations from the French press, with 
occasional personal or autobiographical digressions 
(see below). Some of his articles published in Young 
Turk papers abroad throw light on contemporary 
ideological differences (e.g. his answer to Akfurao- 
ghlu Yusuf's famous essay, both published in the 
Tiirk, Nos. 24-34, Cairo 1904, reprinted later with 
the same essay, Akiuraoghlu Yusuf, Vi Tars-i 
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Siyaset, 1327 rumt/1911, 33-45). The thousands of 
articles which he published first in the Ikddm and 
later in his own Peyam (which have not been collected) 
are of great documentary importance for understand¬ 
ing the atmosphere of the period and for following the 
development of political, social and cultural problems 
during the 1908-1914 period; but they should be read 
together with the articles of his great opponent 
Hiiseyn Djahid [Yalijin] in the Ta r:lr:, the organ of 
the CUP. His articles of the last phrase, published 
in the revived Peyam (August-December 1919) and 
in the Peyam-i Sabah (1920-1922) typically reflect 
the frame of mind and the psychology of the Sultan’s 
government and its supporters in occupied Istanbul 
during the time of the resistance movement in Ana¬ 
tolia. Apart from translations from the French, 
serialised in newspapers or published in book form 
and various minor publications, ‘All Kemal is the 
author of the following works: (1) Paris musa/tabeleri 
(a selection of his articles and letters published in the 
Ikddm in the 1890s, 2 vols., Istanbul 1329, 1331 
r./i9i3, 1915); (2) Fetret (written in England in 
1895, published in Istanbul 1329/1913). Intended 
to be a novel, this book consists of a series of loosely- 
connected essays around its hero Fetret, the product 
of a mixed marriage, in which the author expounds 
his ideas on modernism, westernisation, literature, 
history and culture, and indirectly criticises his 
opponents of the Therwet-i FUnun literary school, 
particularly his main adversary Hiiseyn Djahid: 
(3) Iki hemshire (Istanbul 1315/1899), a long short 
story, with much autobiographical material from 
the author’s exile years in Aleppo; (4) Colde bit 
sergiizesht (Istanbul 1316/1900; 2nd ed. of Nos. 3 
and 4 published together under the title Bir safha-i 
shebdb, Istanbul 1329/1913); (5) Ridjal-i Ikhtildl 
(Istanbul 1329/1913), a study of the French Revo¬ 
lution and its impact on France and other European 
countries, consisting mainly of detailed biographies 
of Condorcet, Saint-Just, Danton and Robespierre; 
(6) Edebiyyat-l hakikiyye dersleri (Istanbul 1330/ 
1914I, a collection of 12 essays, originally serialised 
in the Ikddm, based on a course “Realism in Lite¬ 
rature” given at the Sorbonne in the 1890s, with 
occasional remarks on contemporary Turkish 
literature; (7) Rashid miPerrikh mi shdHr mi ? (Istan¬ 
bul 1334/1918), an informal study on the 18th century 
chronicler Rashid, prompted by Ahmed Refik’s en¬ 
thusiastic article on Ahmed III and his grand vizier 
and son-in-law Ibrahim Pasha (Sultan Ahmed-i 
Thalith we Ddmddl, in Yehi Medimu'-a, No. 34 (1918), 
149 - 53 ), in which 'All Kemal compares the method 
and techniques of oriental historiography with 
those of modern western history-writing, mercilessly 
condemning the former. After a long exposition 
on Oriental and particularly Ottoman classical 
poetry, he concludes that Rashid was a mediocre 
historian but a remarkable poet of the NabI school. 
This work is particularly interesting since it is, 
in a way, a recapitulation of the themes and leit¬ 
motivs which 'All Kemal elaborated and repeated 
in all his writings, adopting all the negative judg¬ 
ments passed on the Turks and the Ottoman Empire 
by European writers and observers, and thus 
developing a deep complex of inferiority vis-a- 
vis Europe and Europeans. Here we have the clues 
to his cosmopolitanism, his anti-nationalism and his 
feeling of helplessness in face of the West, his re¬ 
current claim that it is futile to challenge the Great 
Powers (Duwel-i Mtpazzama), and finally his constant 
advice for an acquiescent foreign policy and his, a 
priori admission of the superiority of everything 


western (see also his articles of 12, 15, 17, 21, 23 
January and 23 March 1909 in the Ikddm); (8) 
c Omriim, 'Ali Kemal’s memoirs about his early life, 
his school years and his exile period in Aleppo, were 
first serialised in the Peyam in 29 instalments from 
December 1329^-/1913. A revised version was seria¬ 
lised in 32 instalments in the revived Peyam from 
14 July i335-r./i9i9. They have not been published in 
book form, but a critical edition in roman script was 
prepared by Berna Kazak in 1954 (Istanbul Uni¬ 
versity Library, unpublished thesis, No. 2621). 

When he was not involved in politics or in personal 
quarrels with his rivals, 'All Kemal wrote essays 
on dlimn-poetry, articles on contemporary literary 
problems, and occasionally poems which he published 
in the Peyam-i Edebi, the literary supplement of 
his paper, to which many outstanding writers (Rida 
Tewflk, Ahmed Refik, Yabya Kemal, Ya'kub KadrI, 
etc.) contributed. In poetry and literary criticism, 
'All Kemal was a disciple of Mu'allim Nadji (1850- 
93), a neo-classicist and an ardent opponent of the 
modernist school. He admired the dizeian-poetry, had 
a very low (and wrong) opinion of classical Turkish 
prose (about which, like most of his contemporaries, 
he knew very little), and utterly despised the three 
generations of literary modernists: the Tanzimdt, 
the Therwet-i Fiiniin and the “National Literature” 
(Milli Edebiydt) schools. He explained his views on 
Turkish literature in detail in a long letter which 
he sent in 1918 to Rushen Eshref (Unaydin), who had 
been interviewing the leading writers of the period 
(Rushen Eshref, Diyorlar ki, Istanbul 1918, modem 
Turkish ed. by §emsettin Kutlu, Istanbul 1971) • In 
spite of the personal cachet of his style (surprisingly 
much praised by the purist poet Yabya Kemal, op. 
cit., 71-2), 'All Kemal had an awkward, anachron¬ 
istic way of writing. Following the tradition of the 
classical Ottoman munshis, he filled his essays with 
copious cliche quotations from the Arabic, Persian 
and Turkish verse. Like a few “recalcitrant” con¬ 
temporary writers (e.g., Djenab ed-DIn, Shihab Suley¬ 
man Nazlf, 'All Ekrem, etc.) he took a hostile stand 
against the language reform movement of the post- 
1908 period and completely ignored the general trend 
towards the turkification of the written language. His 
hair-splitting concern with grammatical rules did not 
much help to improve his style, as stated by the 
great contemporary stylist (and his friend and col¬ 
league) Refik Khalid (op. cit., 63). 

A prolific writer of great vitality, with a remark¬ 
able encyclopaedic knowledge, 'All Kemal lacked the 
sense of history and reality. He wasted his talents 
in endless futile arguments, and ruined his career 
and himself by following his unbounded ambition, his 
blind obstinacy and his violent partisanship to the 
very end. 

Bibliography; in addition to the works 
cited in the article, see Ali i/ankava, Yeni Miilkiye 
tarihi ve Miilkiyeliler, ii, Ankara 1968-9, 937-41; 
Yusuf Hikmet Bayur, Turk inktlabi tarihi, i, ii, 
iii, Istanbul 1940-53, index; Celhl Bayar, Ben de 
yazdim, vi, vii, Istanbul 1968-9, index; Feroz 
Ahmad, The Young Turks, Oxford 1969, 28, 122, 
173; Mahmud Kemal Inal, Osmanlt devrinde son 
Sadnazamlar, 14 parts, Istanbul 1940-53, index; 
idem, Son astr Turk §airleri, 12 parts, Istanbul 
1930-42, index; Asim Us, Hatiralar, Istanbul 
1966, 46-54; M. and Di .. r Ali Kemal Izmide nasil 
sewk olttndu ? in Resimli Gazete, Nos. 71-9, Jan.- 
March 1341/1925; Bil&l N. §im5ir, Ingiliz belge- 
lerinde Atatiirk, i, Ankara 1973, index. 
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KEMAL, MEHMED, NAMiE one of the most 

prominent figures of Turkish literature in the second 
half of the 19th century, whose fame is due to his 
works in various fields, including his patriotic and 
political life. 

I. Life. Kemal’s mother was Fatima Zahra J 
Khanlm, the daughter of ‘Abd al-Latlf Pasha and 
Makhdume Khanlm. His father Mustafa ‘Asim Bey, 
who was well versed in history, mysticism and 
especially in astrology, had many a poet, scholar 
and statesman among his ancestors. His ancestry 
goes back to Shehid Topal ‘Othman Pasha of the 
Mora (Morea or Peloponese), who had been Sadr-i 
A‘zam in the 18th century and was famous for his 
acts of heroism; Kemal was particularly proud of 
him. Kemal was born on 26 Shawwal 1256/21 
December 1840 at Tekfurdaghl (Tekirdaght) and 
spent his early years with his grandfather. Together 
with his grandfather, who in Istanbul held the 
offices of Muhurddr and Keseddr (M. Salah al-Din, 
Bir ttirk iiplomatinin evrdk-i siydsiyyesi, Istanbul 
1306, 11) and in the provinces those of mutesellim, 
mufiassil and mutasarrif, he stayed in Gelibolu, 
TIrkhala (Trikala), Afyon Karahisarl (1846), Kiitahva 
(1848), Kars (March 1853-July 1854) and Sofya 
(May 1855-September 1856). When Kemal was 
8 years old he lost his mother in Afyon (30/31 August 
1848), and he married in Sofya Nesime Khanlm, the 
daughter of the kddi of Nish, when he had reached 
the age of 16. Shortly after that he returned to Istan¬ 
bul in the company of his grandfather, who was dis¬ 
missed from his office of Kaymaljam of Sofya. Fol¬ 
lowing the deaths of his grandfather and grand¬ 
mother, Kemal had to settle down in his step-mother 
Dlirriyye Khanlm’s house in Khubya, as the mansion 
of ‘Abd al-Latlf Pasha had to be sold in order to pay 
his debts. 

Since ‘Abd al-Latlf Pasha was resident in Istanbul 
in between two appointments, Mustafa ‘Asim was 
able to deal with the spiritual upbringing of Kemal 
during these periods; another important influential 
factor was his grandfather, whose virtues are praised 
by the poets of Afyon and who was a member of the 
Mawlawi convent next to their house. It is probable 
that Kemal was instructed in soma‘ and in Persian 
whilst resident in Afyon. All the sources seem to 
agree on the fact that he attended the Dar al-Mafdrif 
in Istanbul for about a year and a half when he was 
12-13 years old (Mahmud Ojvad, Ma c arif-i ’■Umumiy- 
ye Na?areti tdrikhte-i iashkilat ve idfra'dll , Istanbul 
1338, 4 °, 97 ; ‘Omar Faruk Akiin, Namik Kemal, in 
I A, ix, 55b). Kemal, whose spiritual life was 
nourished with poetry and music as well as with 
mystical knowledge, was schooled in the works of 
Muhyi T-Din Ibn al-‘Arabi when he was apprenticed 
to the miiderris- poet Sayyld Mehmed Hamid (1779?- 
1854),under whose guidance he started readingTurkish 
diwdn poets such as NabI and sections of the Math- 
nawi, while resident in Kars (Bam Qi9ak Kirzioglu, 
Namik Kemal’m Karstaki hocasi miiderris buyiik 
Hdmid Efendi, in Turk KiUtiirii, no. 2/22, August 
1964; for this were used the works of M. F. Kirzioglu, 
x ®55 Kars gaferi and Kars Tdrikhi). During the 
time he spent in Kars he was also busy with sports 
like hunting and horse-riding. 

We are not able to trace back the exact date of 
the beginning of Kemal’s official career; however, 
we know that already in the year 1859 he was a 
secretary to the Bab-i ‘All. When Leskofcali Ghalib 
was appointed to be Chief Secretary of Customs 
{ErntTa Giimriik’ii Tafirirdt Bashkatibi) (March 19 
i860), Kemal was his assistant, and following the 


former’s appointment to Tripoli as the Director of 
Customs (Giimriik Emini) in September 1861, Kemal 
became a member of the Chamber of Translation of 
the Sublime Porte, where he stayed until March 20 
1867, when he was appointed to be the Assistant Gov¬ 
ernor of Erzurum. Meanwhile, he was giving volun¬ 
tary lessons in orthography and composition at the 
DiemHvvet-i Tedrisiyye-i Isldmiyye, of which he was 
a founder; he kept up these lessons until his departure 
for Paris (M. Cevad, op. cit., 97; ‘Othman Ergin, 
Tiirkiye maarif tarihi, Istanbul 1940, ii, 406; Taswir-i 
efkdr, nos. 208, 285, March 13 and 30 1865, nos. 
365, 400, 402, 403, February 13, June 28, July 6 
and 10 1866). The early years of Kemal, who re¬ 
turned to Istanbul from Sofya at the age of sixteen, 
were the most exciting period of his life, on account 
of the reforms introduced during the Tanzitnat period. 
The programme of reforms was announced by the 
Imperial Edict of 18 Feb. 1856; on 22 Oct. i860 
Agah Efendi, together with ShinasI, started to publish 
the first non-official newspaper, the Terdfuman-i 
ahwdl and later, on 28 June 1862, ShinasI started 
the Taswir-i efkdr. The new thoughts of patriotic 
and nationalist zeal, as found in the writings of 
ShinasI (such as his political and social articles and 
his stage-play Shd < ir evlenmesi), the starting of the 
publication of learned and literary journals, Medf- 
mu c a-i funun in July 1862 and the Mir y dt in March 
1863, were all factors that played a role in the 
extension of Kemal’s intellectual horizon. He took 
lessons in French with the khulafd > of the Office of 
Translations at the Porte (Terdfeme Odasl), Mansur 
Elendi; he moved in such literary and political 
circles as the Endiiimen-i ; Shu'-ara 1 (1861), which 
comprised old and new style poets, the printing 
office of the Taswir-i efkdr, and the Sarafim 
Kira’atkhanesi (public reading room). 

The alteration of the Succession Law for Egypt 
(Mifir Werathet Kanunu), which was decided upon at 
the beginning of May 1867, ordained that the Khedi- 
vate should pass from father to son and not to the 
eldest of the khedivial family. But before this, 
Mustafa Fadil Pasha, who was by this to lose his 
right of succession, was advised by the Porte to 
leave Istanbul for some time, and had left for Europe 
in April 1866. In his letter to ‘Abd al-‘AzIz, which 
was printed in French and separately in Turkish 
(1866), he declares that in order to make possible 
the realisation of the reforms it was necessary to 
replace the Ministers, and in his answer to an article 
in the newspaper Le Nord of 1 Feb. 1867, he declares 
the persons having the new ideas ( efkdr-i dfedide 
sdhibleri) to be of the same opinion. In addition 
to the Turkish translation of this answer, published 
in the Taswir-i efkdr, Kemal makes the statement 
that the Turkistan'in erbdb-i shababi (“Youth of 
Turkistan”) who support M. Fadil, put the interest 
of the nation before personal interest and are ready 
to realise in the near future their ideals, will astound 
the Europeans, who accuse the Ottomans of back¬ 
wardness (No. 461, 23 Feb. 1867). His article on the 
Eastern Question, his Ldyiha, because it made 
known to the people the weakness of the state, 
was regarded by the government as anti-patriotic, 
so he was forbidden to contribute to the Taswir-i 
efkdr and was appointed assistant governor of 
Erzurum, with the rank of Rutbc-i thdniyye sinf-i 
eiwel-i miilemdyizi (Hiirriyyet, no. 23, 3 November 
1868; Taswir-i efkdr, no. 469, 24 March 1867). 
On the invitation of M. Fadil Pasha, with whom 
he had come to an agreement, he did not go to 
Erzurum. Together with other members of the 
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Society of Young Ottomans, like Diya 5 , Su'awi, Agah 
and others, he fled to Paris. All these young men, 
who were, together with their families, supported 
in their daily needs by M. Fadil and partly by Prince 
Murad assembled in Paris on 30 May. Their aim was 
to strive for the rights of the people, as well as to 
make known to them their duties, for the opening of 
the National Assembly and the enthronement of the 
Shahzade Murad. When on 30 June 1867 'Abd al- 
'Aziz came to Paris on a state visit, he proposed to 
M. Facjil that he should return to Istanbul; this he did, 
not in the company of the Sultan, but on 20 Septem¬ 
ber. At that time, Kemal and his colleagues started 
from 31 August onwards to publish the Mukhbir. But 
on account of the writings of Su'awi against M. Faijil 
and in favour of 'Abd al- c AzIz, they announced by 
way of a letter, written in April or May 1868, that 
the Mukhbir did not represent the Society of Young 
Ottomans. In this way, the Society split into two. 
Beginning on 28th June 1868, Kemal and his asso¬ 
ciates started to publish the Ifiirriyyet (“Freedom”) 
as a counterweight to the Mukhbir. But they were 
threatened with the discontinuation of the financial 
support, and were told that an amnesty and per¬ 
mission to return to Istanbul would no longer be a 
possibility if they continued to write against 'Abd 
al-'Aziz and 'All Pasha. Thereupon Kemal and some 
of his colleagues declared in a letter dated 7 Jan. 
1870 that they had no share in the writings printed 
in the Hurriyyet and that they disassociated them¬ 
selves from its contents. In a letter from the Ministry 
of Public Security dated 10 Aug. 1870, they were 
permitted to return to Istanbul. On October 25, 
Kemal and his friends arrived back in Istanbul. 

Since the articles which he published at the time 
of his return in the Diyozhen (whose first volume 
came out on 12 Nov. 1872) and in the newspaper 
'Ibret (which began publication on 15 June 1872, and 
of which he found himself the editor-in-chief) were 
regarded as against common decency, first Kemal 
was appointed mutasarrif of Gelibolu (Gallipoli) (n 
July 1872), and a little later the newspaper was closed 
(19 July 1872). O1131 July Midhat Pasha was appoint¬ 
ed Grand Vizier and on 26 Sept. Kemal set out for 
Gallipoli. When the suspension of the newspaper 
'Ibret had been lifted, Kemal, in a letter sent from there 
(No. 20, 30 July 1872), held forth on the unjustifiable 
suspension of this newspaper and the pressure which 
he and his friends had suffered to accept an office 
in the provinces. On 6 December came the news that 
'Asim Pasha had been appointed mutasarrif of Galli¬ 
poli <Dieride-i fiawadith, no. 2056), while Kemal was 
discharged from office on 11 December (M. C. Kuntay, 
Namik Kemal, i, Istanbul 1944, 2341 ii/ 1 . Istanbul 
1949, 126, 134). Returning to Istanbul (J Hadika, no. 
28, 22 Dec. 1872), he continued his publications in 
the '■Ibret. 

On 6 April 1873, the day on which the 'Ibret was 
closed because it supported the demonstrations at 
the first performance of his play Wafan yakhud Silistre 
at the Gedik Pasha theatre on 1 April, Kemal and 
his friends were arrested and by a ferttuln of 10 April 
sent into exile. After having been imprisoned in a 
narrow cell in the barracks of Maghosa at Famagusta 
in Cyprus, he was later transferred to a more spa¬ 
cious room, and, under the protection of the mutasarrif 
of Cyprus, he was enabled to communicate with the 
outside world through his visitors, whom he was free 
to meet. Through the help of his friends, and specially 
that of the Shahzade Murad, he and his family in 
Istanbul could live a comfortable life. Being granted 
an amnesty soon after the accession to the throne of 


Murad V (31 May 1876), he and his friends set out 
for Istanbul on 14 June; whilst being guests in Izmir, 
they received the news about the event of Cerkes 
Hasan and on 20 June they arrived in Istanbul. His 
exile in Famagusta, which lasted 38 months, was in 
fact his most productive period. 

On 11 Sept. 'Abd al-Hamid came to the throne, 
after having taken the oath on 31 August, because of 
Murad V’s illness, and Kemal was appointed firstly 
on 18 Sept, a member of the Council of State f Shurd- 
yi dewlet) and later, on 2 Nov., a member of the 
General Assembly ( Medilis-i 'umumi), which was 
working on the framing of the Constitution ( Kdnun-i 
esdsi). The Terdfeme ifem'iyeti was dissolved at 
its first meeting in November because it did not 
accept Su'awi, and the 'Asdkir-i milliyyc dxem'iyyeti, 
because of the great increase in the number of its 
members, which worried the government. He opposed 
the article, added later to the Constitution, by which 
the Sultan was authorised to expel from the country 
anyone whom, as a result of a police investigation, 
he suspected. Shortly after the issue of the fermdn 
dated 23 Dec. 1876, promulgating the Constitution, 
he was arrested on 12 Jan. 1877 on the pretext that 
he had disturbed the public order. From his letters, 
the real reason must have been the fact that he had 
written a verse making an allusion to the dethrone¬ 
ment of 'Abd al-Hamid; there was also the search 
for evidence to justify the exile of Midhat Pasha from 
Istanbul, and fear of his possibly lending himself to 
causing some disturbance or of his being elected a 
deputy. During his detention, the Parliament was 
opened (19 March 1877). The enquiry into his case 
was closed on 10 July and on the 19th of that same 
month he left for Midilli (Mytilene), where he was 
ordered to reside. He followed closely the phases of 
the Turco-Russian war that broke out on 23 April, 
the Treaty of San Stefano concluding this war on 3 
March 1878, the event of Su'awi on the 20th May, 
the Congress of Berlin, which opened on 13 July and 
the discussions in the Ottoman Parliament, which 
was adjourned sine die in 1878. For the realisation 
of constitutional government, he gave instructions by 
letter to his close friends about which subjects they 
should speak during the debates in the Assembly; 
they accordingly made speeches and introduced bills 
(layihas ). His exile on Mytilene continued for about 
two years and a half; then on 18 Dec., 1879 he was 
appointed mutasarrif of the island. His struggle 
against the Italian fishermen, who were causing 
injury to local fishermen in their sponge-fishing; 
the fact that the Greeks, who wanted autonomy, 
were not paying the tax levied in lieu of military 
service ( bedel-i askeri) with impunity; and also 
opposition from his adversaries among the Turkish 
officials—all these were reasons for his temporary 
dismissal (Feb.-May 1881). Having been restored to 
office, he held it for more than four years, after 
which the newspapers dated of 17 Oct. 1884 brought 
the news that he was to change places with the 
mutasarrif of Rhodes, Agah Efendi ( Tarik , nos. 203, 
207; Dieride-i hawddith, no. 6822), and on 20 October 
it was made known that he had gone to Rhodes. 
By the continuous efforts of 'Arif Pasha, who was 
on 5 Nov. 1885 appointed governor of the province 
of the Aegean Islands (the Diezavir-i Bahr-i Sefld), 
the seat of the provincial administration was trans¬ 
ferred from Chios (Saklz) to Rhodes (Mehmed 
Thiireyya, Sidfill-i 'Otjtmani, iii, 297). So for that 
reason, Kemal was transferred to Chios to be 
mutasarrif there. From one of his letters it appears 
that he took up his duties there on 6 Dec. 1887. 
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During his occupation of these posts as mutasarrif, 
his struggles against public disorder and administra¬ 
tive inefficiency, and the smuggling of tobacco and 
sponges, fatigued Kemal heavily. He also spent much 
effort to strengthen the Muslim population, who were 
in a minority compared to the Christians, He recom¬ 
mended to c Abd al-Hamid and to high officials, by 
his layihas (memoranda), c drida s (petitions) and let¬ 
ters, the means that had to be applied in order not 
to lose the Mediterranean islands. He was awarded 
the Bald rutbesi and twice the ' Othmdnli nishdni in 
1881, 1883 and 1886. Kemal, who was first taken 
ill with malaria and suffered later from pneumonia, 
was exhausted by his tiring official duties, and espe¬ 
cially by the shock of the seizure of the first volume 
of his Ottoman History {'■Othmdnli tdrikhi). He died 
from a combination of bronchitis and gastric and 
intestinal complaints, on 2 Dec. 1888 at Chios where 
he had lived alone, since he had sent his wife and 
son to Istanbul. By the time of the arrival of his 
wife, he was already buried. By an Imperial rescript 
his mortal remains were transported the next day 
to Bolayir, in accordance with his last injunction to 
Ebu ' 1 -Diva 1 Tewfik. The design of his tomb, which 
was erected on behalf of the Khazine-i khassa, was 
by Tewfik Fikret. 

2. IForfcs. Kemal, like so many other personalities 
of the Tanzimdt literature, with their intentions of 
spreading new ideas and introducing new genres of 
writing, produced works in nearly every field. 

(a) Poetry. Kemal started his literary life 
with the writing of poetry. In one of the poetry maga¬ 
zines he wrote some 8 or 10 ghazels while he was 
fourteen years old, and he wrote for another one 
until his return from §ofya; in the last-mentioned 
periodical, we find religious, mystical and moral 
poetry, or that concerning his surroundings, as well 
as a kit'a which he wrote at the age of sixteen and 
in which he satirises the banknotes affair; this kit'a 
was taken over by Diya’ Pasha in his Kharabdt. Only 
a few of these works from his childhood were in¬ 
cluded in the six poetry collections compiled later, 
because he was dissatisfied with them. There exists 
also a collection of nazire s of his. His pseudonym 
of Namlk was given to him by Eshref Pasha, who 
highly praised his merthiye s and eulogised him as 
the Kemal ikliminih sultdni (Diwdn , Istanbul 1279, 
109, 200). When 20 years of age, on making acquaint¬ 
ance with Diya’ Pasha, the latter praised his potential 
as a poet. He wrote nazire s or “parallels” to the 
verses of contemporaries and older poets; poems 
composed jointly with other contemporaries; 
dfiilusiyyes (poems in praise of a royal accession to 
the throne); medhiyyes (eulogies); hidjyiyyes (satires); 
fakhriyyes (poems of self-glorification); tdrikh klt'asis 
(chronograms), mutammat ghazels in Persian, with 
undotted letters, and a Saki-ndme (“Book of the Cup¬ 
bearer”) parallel ( nazire ) to the one of Nedlm. He 
has left specimens of diwdn poetry in nearly all 
forms and genres. In his articles in the Taswir-i 
efkar are included many patriotic poems. He tried 
out syllabic metre in ten of his poems, the first of 
which he composed while in Europe; he composed 
poems in mulamma' fashion, half-Turkish, half- 
Arabic; letters in verse and sharkis, some of which 
were set to music; and further, he translated a 
poem of Edward Goen and the Marseillaise. This 
last, if we are not mistaken, was the first of his 
poems rhymed in the new style. He produced this 
kind of verse mainly after Waweyld (“Alas”), which 
was composed as a nafire (parallel) to Hamid’s 
Sahrd > (“the country”). In his poetical works, 


the mind dominates strongly over feeling and ima¬ 
gination. Most of his patriotic poems, like Pilevne 
sharkisi, Murabba', Bir muhddfir kizinln istimdddi, 
were written whilst on Midilli, at the time of the 
Turco-Russian war. Among these poems, by which 
he acquired his fame, is the Wafan kasidesi, of 
which he published some beyts whilst in Europe 
(1869) and before his exile to Maghosa (1872). 

(b) Articles. Kemal started his career in jour¬ 
nalism, which he made his profession under the 
influence of Shinasi, with his writings in the Taswir-i 
efkar. He continued his publications while in Europe 
in the Jfiirriyyet and after having returned to Istanbul 
he contributed to the newspapers Diyozhen, the 'Ibret 
and the ffadika. The most splendid period of his 
journalistic career was that of the ten to eleven years 
before his exile to Famagusta. The greatest number 
of his articles were published in the 'Ibret newspaper, 
of which he was the editor-in-chief. Although he was 
prohibited from publishing while in exile at Famagusta 
and on Mytilene, we do come across a small number 
of articles of his in newspapers such as the Sa'y, 
Musavver medeniyyet, Canta, Muharrir, Istikbdl, 
Sadakat and Ittikad. These writings are unsigned, un¬ 
like those poems of his which were published in the 
Terdfeman-i hakikat (“Interpreter of the Truth”) 
under pseudonyms like Khitam-i ‘Adjemi and al-Da c I 
Kemal. His articles concern all kinds of events taking 
place in his surroundings, with a rich variety of 
subjects. The most effective and influential were 
those with a political content. In these writings, 
remaining faithful to the principles of the Yeiii 
'Othmdnlilar Dfem'iyyeti, he put forward the ideas 
which were to become the cause of the Constitution, 
and he strove to show the defects of nearly every 
institution as well as the means for its improvement. 
His most severe criticisms can be found in the writings 
he produced and published in the Taswir-i efkar and 
the 'Ibret at the time when he was contemplating 
fleeing to Europe and was in no need of an official 
post, but which were the cause of his being banished 
to Famagusta. Compared with his works in other 
genres, he achieved great fame by these various 
articles, especially those reflecting his political 
struggles. 

(c) Historical works. His works in this field are 
monographs about the great men of Ottoman and Is¬ 
lamic history, the Tdrikh-i 'askeri and the c Othmdnli 
tdrikhi. — 1. Bdrika-i zafer (“The Sword of Victory”) 
concerns the conquest of Istanbul by Mebemmed II 
the Conqueror, and was written in one day. He used 
artistic prose here, and was convinced that no one 
adhering to the diwdn literature could write a “paral¬ 
lel” to it (Istanbul 1289, 1305). — 2. Dewlet-i 
'Aliyye'nin devr-i istilaslna daHr bir makaledir. In 
this work he treated of the conquests of the Ottoman 
empire since its establishment up to the end of the 
reign of Siilayman the Magnificent. Shortly after it 
was published in instalments in the Taswir-i efkar, it 
was printed in book-form from Jan. 1867 onwards 
(Istanbul 1289, 1301, 1304). — 3. Salah al-Din 
Eyyiibi. This is a monograph about the life of the 
founder of the Ayyubids and Muslim hero §alab 
al-Din (Saladin). It was printed, together with the 
Devr-i istila , , as the first volume of the Evrdk-i 
perishdn (Istanbul 1289/1872, 1964). — 4. Silistre 
muhasarasi. He published this under the name of 
Ahmed Nafidh, a man who had himself taken part 
in the battle of 1853, and on whose mediation 
Kemal relied for his communications with Istanbul 
while in exile in Famagusta (Istanbul 1290, 1946). — 
5. Kanizhe: this was written to recall the praise- 
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worthy victories of the Turkish soldiers, and contains 
the conquest of Kanizhe during the reign of Meljem- 
med III, as well as the acts of heroism of Tiryaki 
Hasan Pasha, and was published under the name 
of Ahmed Nafidh (Istanbul 1290, 1303, 1311, 1335, 
1941). — 6. Terdieme-i fral-i Emir Nevruz. This 
contains the life and the struggles of Emir Nevruz, 
who, at the time of the Mongol conquests fought for 
the sake of Islam and humanity; it was first published 
under the abbreviation niin-kdf, while he was in exile 
in Famagusta (Istanbul 1293; Arakel 1302; Matba c a-i 
Ebuzziya, 1302, 1305). Of the above-mentioned 
works, the Devr-i istila > and Salah al-Din Eyyubi, to 
which were added the biographies of Mebemmed 
the Conqueror and Sultan Selim, were printed as one 
volume and published under the name Evrdk-i 
perishan (Istanbul, n.d. [Istanbul 1301]). —• 7. 
Apart from the works mentioned up to here, he 
prepared, while in Famagusta, his Tarikh-i 'askeri , 
as his entry for a competition for a history-book 
for the lessons at the Ifarbiyye mektebi or War 
Academy. Its first volume runs from Sultan 'Uthman 
up to the end of the period of Sulayman the Mag¬ 
nificent and the second volume starts with the 
reign of Sultan Selim II and ends with the conquest 
of Bozdja-ada (Tenedos) and Limni (Lemnos) in 
1657; it was never published, and its manuscript is 
preserved in the Turk Tarih Kurumu. — 8. In 1886 at 
Rhodes he started writing the 'Othmanli tarikhi, in 
order to give a more comprehensive version of the 
Tarikh-i '•askeri. When the introduction to this work, 
which comprises the history of the Roman Empire, 
and Islamic history up to the years 227-8 of the 
hidira, was printed (Istanbul 1305/1887), it was de¬ 
nounced, due to certain expressions and phrases, 
and Kemal was informed that the printing of this 
work was forbidden and that copies would be seized. 
Its manuscript treats the history up to the time of 
Selim I; it is kept in the Turk Tarih Kurumu. From 
this 'Othmanli tarikhi, which was written, like his 
monographs in general, in a narrative fashion, only 
a part—that up to the reign of Mebemmed the 
Conqueror—was published in four volumes in the 
Kulliyyat-i Kemal series (Istanbul 1326-7). 

(d) Plays. Kemal, who regarded the drama 
as a school for the improvement of morals, held the 
view that, because the Turkish language was not yet 
simplified to a sufficient degree, it would be impos¬ 
sible to write dramas in syllabic metre; hence all 
his six plays are written in prose. — 1. Watan yakhud 
Silistre. The basic events of this were taken from 
the battle of Shumnu. during the reign of Mahmud II, 
but in order to make things more impressive, the 
play was set during the battle of Silistre in 1853. It 
was presented to the Russian press in 1876 by V. D. 
Smirnov and it was translated into German by H. 
Hartt and also by L. Pekotsch, and in Arabic by 
Muhammad b. al-Khayyat. Though it was sharply 
criticised by Murad Bey, it is nevertheless important 
because it was the first stage-play having as its sub¬ 
ject the Ottoman national virtues. Its influence is 
found particularly in Manastlrli Rif'at’s drama Yd 
ghdzi yd shahid (Canta, iii, Istanbul 1291), and in 
his napre called Juna yakhud jafer (Istanbul 1301). 
It was printed more than ten times between 1873 and 
1972, and has been presented a great many times 
since its first performance up to the present day. — 
2. The subject of the story Danish Bey yakhud 
Fdkhishe-i NdHbe was thought up on the boat when 
he was sent into exile at Famagusta and was made 
into a play there and given the name of 'Akif Bey 
(Istanbul 1873, 1873, 1876 and 1966). It is inspired 


by the battle at the outset of the Crimean War, in¬ 
volving the setting on fire by the Russians of an 
Ottoman fleet anchored in the port of Sinope on 30 
Nov. 1853. This tragedy, which describes the love- 
adventure of a woman, who takes into her head to 
marry,afterhaving invented the death of herhusband, 
the captain of a ship, vigorously displays patriotic 
feelings. — 3. His social-sentimental play is Zavalll 
codguk (Istanbul 1873, three times; 1874, 1940, 1947, 
i960). It describes the tragedy caused by the pressure 
put on by the family in a question of marriage, and 
its influence is to be perceived in Hamid’s ICli kiz 
and in the Wuslat of R. Ekrem. — 4. Giilnihdl, at first 
named Raz-i dil (“Heart’s secret”), was written at 
the time Wafan was in rehearsal. In this work, like 
Zavalll lodjulf and 'Akif Bey published unsigned while 
he was in Famagusta, the conceptions of liberty, 
justice and oppression are analysed, while being 
brought to life through the characters by which they 
are symbolised (Istanbul 1873, 1876, ? 1869). — 5. In 
his Kara Bela, again written in Famagusta, is de¬ 
scribed the passionate love of a harem dgkasl for 
the daughter of one of the Indian sovereigns. This 
play, much appreciated by Kemal himself, has been 
sharply criticised ( 1 st. 1911; Sh. Suleyman, Tenkidat-i 
edebiyye, Istanbul 1911). — 6. The subject matter of 
his last play Dieldl al-Din Kh w drazmshdh. in which 
the idea of the unity of Islam is defended, is set in 
the period of the Mongol invasions. It was finished 
in 1881 at Mytilene. The date of publication, Cairo 
1292/1875, is false. In his lifetime it was partly 
published in the form of instalments ( Medimu'a-i 
Ebiizziya, v, nos. 49, 50, 31 August and 14 September 
1886). Although it was written to be read, it was 
staged after 1908 (TOEM, xxxvii/i, April 1332), 50; 
republished in simplified language, Istanbul 1969). 

(e) Novels. Although Kemal’s novels have not be¬ 
come as famous as his dramas, and were not very 
successful in general, they still are of importance, 
because they were the first works in this genre. 
The novel he wrote while in Famagusta and in which 
he describes the ruin, materially and morally, of 
a young man who falls in love with a prostitute, was 
published shortly after his being granted pardon 
under the new name of 'AH Bey'in sergiizeshtini 
hdwidir, since no permission was given for publishing 
under its original name Son pishmdnlfy (Istanbul 
1876, 1969, 1971). This more or less romantic-social 
work of his was translated into French. His second 
novel, Diezmi. for which the subject matter was 
extracted from Ottoman, Crimean and Persian 
history of the 16th century, was written in parts at 
Mytilene and finished in 1881. Under the influence of 
Romanticism, Pan-Islamism is the leading idea, and is 
defended in Diezmi (Istanbul 1297, 1299, 1304, 1335 
1969). 

(f) Criticism. Most of his criticism, in general 
reflecting his ideas about diwan and western litera¬ 
ture, and the simplicity of the language, is composed 
in epistolary form, because it was written when he 
was in exile. — 1. In his foreword (mukaddime) to the 
Bahdr-i ddnish he wrote that during the Tanpmat 
period, people had refrained from translating works 
from Persian, because of the strong influence of 
Western literature, and he gave a translation of one 
of the famous stories written by Shaykh Hnayat Allah 
in the Urdu language (Istanbul 1291, 1303, 1311)- — 
2. Takhrib-i khardbdt is a criticism of the first 
volume of Diya 5 Pasha’s anthology (publ. Istanbul 
1874), including examples of the various kinds of 
poetry of Arabic, Persian and Turkish diwan litera¬ 
ture. It was first published as an article in instal- 
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meats ( Medjmu’a-i Ebuzziya, nos. 11, 19, 24, 17 
January, 15 May and 17 July 1882), and it was later 
printed in book-form (Istanbul 1301, 1304). — 3. His 
critical reviews of the second and third volumes of 
this same work were, after having been printed as 
magazine articles (ibid., nos. 30-36, 24 January- 
23 April 1883), published separately also (Istanbul 
1301, 1312). — 4. ’■Irfan Pasha'ya mektub was written 
with reference to c Irfan Pasha’s blaming the young 
generation, in the preface to his work Medfmii’a-i 
’Irfan Pasha (Istanbul 1287), for not appreciating the 
diwan literature (ibid., no. 7, 18 Nov. 1880); as a 
book publ. Istanbul 1309,1327). — 5. Mutdla’a-ndme, 
was written with reference to R. Ekrem's Ta’lim-i 
edebiyyat, and was printed according to a defective 
manuscript, which has been subsequently found (N. 
Halil Onat, Namik Kemal’in tdlim-i edebiyat tizerine 
bir risalesi, Ankara 1950); from his letters it seems 
that he wrote it at Mytilene in 1878. — 6. In his 
Mufyaddime-i Dieldl. finished at Mytilene in 1878, 
he expressed his opinion with regard to the new forms 
of literature, which had developed after the Tanzimdt, 
namely the political article, the novel and the drama, 
as well as his thoughts about whether some features 
of his play Dieldl al-Din Kh w arazmshdh were in ac¬ 
cordance with the historical facts or not, and about 
simplicity of the language (publ. as an article in 
Shark, nos. 1 ff., 1297; Medimii’a-i Ebuzziyd, nos. 
38-44, 4 Nov. 1884-12 Jan. 1885. Istanbul 1305, 
1309). -— 7. His Renan miiddfa’a-ndmesi, which he 
finished at Mytilene in Sept. 1883, is his criticism of a 
lecture called L’Islamisme et la science, delivered by 
Ernest Renan at the Sorbonne on 29 March 1883 
(Istanbul 1326; ed. Fu’ad Koprulii, Ankara 1962). — 
The information given by Ahmed Midhat in his 
Uss-i inkilab about his opinions on the Constitution 
was criticised by Kemal (Istanbul 1295, 197, 220) in 
his letters dating 24 Aug. and 13 Sept. 1878 (Edib-i 
a’gam Namik Kemal Bey’ih ghayr-i mafbu’ athdrindan 
-Ahmed Midhat Efendi’ye yazdlghl iki mektub, Izmir 
1324). •— 9. Apart from these works of his, he wrote 
other pieces of criticism, which were published in 
magazines but were never printed in book-form; these 
include Mes prisons mu’dkhadhesi about the Turkish 
translation (1874) by R. Ekrem of Silvio Pellico's 
Le Mie Prigioni. — 10. Mukaiebat-i siydsiyye, being 
his criticism on K. P. Rif'at's II ukitk -1 ’umumiye 
(Istanbul 1290), which was the latter’s translation of 
Pradic Foder6’s Principes genlraux de droit politique 
et de Ugislation (Paris 1869). — xi. The Intibah 
mukaddimesi. — 12. His Latife (anecdote), also called 
Pilevne mu’dkhadhesi, relating to D. Hikmet’s Pilevne 
Kahramanl ’Othman Pasha shanindadtr (Istanbul 
1878). — 13. The criticism he wrote of Mahmud 
Djelal al-Din Pasha’s Sherh-i Shefik-name (Istanbul 
1290), his Shefik-name or Rawdat al-Kamilin 
mu’dkhadhesi. — We may also include in this genre 
his Ldyihas (memoranda) and Talyritfs (eulogies of 
books). But one finds his most sincere and objective 
criticisms in his private letters, some of them of 
book length, and containing his frank opinions 
about the work of his contemporaries and about 
various controversies during that period. 

(g) Other works. Apart from the works men¬ 
tioned above he produced certain other writings: 
Tendhir al-khinzir (Istanbul 1307); Serguzesht 
(Istanbul 1327); Ru'yd (signed in abbreviation 
nun-kaf, n.p.d., Egypt 1908, Istanbul 1326, 1932); 
Imtiiddf-i akvam - wafdy-i ’ahd (Istanbul 1327); 
Ifikmet al-fm^su^i Midilli risalesi and Medimii’a-i 
siydset were never published in bookform. 

Bibliography. The above is mostly based 


on the following works: Fa J ik Re shad, Edib-i 
a’zam Kemal ; Ebuzziya, Kemal Bey'in terdfeme-i 
liali (Istanbul 1326) and Yehi ’Othmdnlllar tarikhi 
published in the TE; ’A. Ekrem Bolayir, Namtk 
Kemal (Istanbul 1933). 

Of other sources, his early life and his poetry 
are clarified by S. N. Erghun (Namtk Kemal 
hayati ve $iirleri Istanbul 1933; Namtk Kemal’in 
fiirleri Istanbul 1941), while I. R. M. Kemal 
Inal has treated in his work of Kemal’s life as an 
official and his verses (Son asir Turk sairleri, 
v, Istanbul 1938, 819 ff.). For his childhood, 
see: E. C A 1 I BakI, Namtk Kemal'in annesi nerede 
yatar, in Cumhuriyet, 24 Dec. 1940; Dikii, no. 
101, July 1941; Namtk Kemal Afyonda, Ankara 
1949. Some of his articles have been brought to¬ 
gether and printed (Ebuzziya, Muntakhabat-i 
Taswir-i efhdr, Istanbul 1304, 1311; A. Ekrem 
Bolayir, Kiilliyydt-i Kemal, Istanbul 1327; M. 
Nihad Ozon, Namtk Kemal tie ’Ibret gazetesi, 
Istanbul 1938). See also R. H. Davison, Reform 
in the Ottoman empire 1856-1876, Princeton 
1963, index; A. Bombaci, Storia della letteratura 
turca, Milan 1956, index; Enciclopedia Italiana, 
art. s.v. Most of his works were published by others 
while he himself was in exile; hence because he was 
not able to correct them himself, they contain 
some mistakes and omissions. Among the works 
which the Turk Tarih Kurumu has bought from his 
family are manuscripts of some of his works, 
as well as some printed copies which he has cor¬ 
rected himself. The Society has also brought to¬ 
gether about 744 letters, some of which were ad¬ 
dressed to him, two books containing his official 
writings, and also two books with his collected 
poems. Apart from the poems, these works have 
not been consulted. His letters, amounting to 
about 1,000, together with those already available, 
are, together with a commentary on their contents 
and documentation, being prepared for the press by 
the Turk Tarih Kurumu (Namtk Kemal’in mek- 
tuplan, i, Istanbul, Avrupa ve Maghosa mektuplarf, 
ii and iii, Midilli mektuplan, Ankara 1967, 1969, 
1973). Because of the availability of these volumes, 
only a basic bibliography is given here; see fur¬ 
ther the general index to these three volumes. 

(F. A. Tansel) 

kemAl pa sh a-zAde. or ibn(-i) kemal, 
usual appellations of shams al-din ahmad b. 
sulayman b. kamal pasha, Ottoman scholar and 
Shavkh al-Islam, b. ?873/i468-9, d. 940/1534. 

Life. The identity of his grandfather is obscure. 
Kemalpashazade mentions (VII. Defter, facs., 
293, 3 2 5)—hut with no hint that he is descended 
from him—a Kemal Pasha who was appointed to 
the vizierate upon the dismissal of Mahmud Pasha 
[q.v.] in 872/1468 and died in 875/1470 (for a letter of 
congratulation, undated, from Prince Bayezld, see 
N. Lugal and A. Erzi, Fdtih devrine dit miinqedt 
mecmuast, Istanbul 1956, no. 60); and a kaytda of 
Hamidi (ed. I. H. Ertaylan, Istanbul 1949, 306-8) 
is addressed to “Daftardar Kamal Pasha” (for the 
autograph MS., containing a miniature of this Kemal, 
see Fdtih ve Istanbul, i/i (1953), 17). According to 
Huseyn Husameddln, however (Amasya Ta^rikhi, 
Istanbul 1329, iii, 227: as so often one does not know 
how seriously to take this work’s undocumented as¬ 
sertions), the grandfather became laid to Prince 
Bayezid at Amasya in 870/1465-6 and died there in 
875/1470-1. That the grandfather was indeed at some 
time Bayezid’s laid is implied by ‘Ashik Celebi (ed. 
G. M. Meredith-Owens, f. 37a), but he certainly 
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died ('Ashikpashazade, ed. Giese, p. 197) and was 
buried in Istanbul: his tiirbe (no longer extant) formed 
the nucleus of a mafialle ( 0 . L. Barkan and E. H. 
Ayverdi, Istanbul vakiflari tahrir defteri, Istanbul 
1970, 149), and Kemalpashazade set up a wakf in 
favour of its mosque (op. cit., no. 864). 

Kemalpashazade’s father Suleyman “Beg" and 
“Celebi” (called by Kabuli wazir ibn-i waziran in the 
last of five kasidas, cf. Kiilliyydt, ed. I. H. Ertaylan, 
206) is said to have been muhafi j of Amasya and 
sandjakbegi of Tokat from 879/1474-5 until after 
896/1490-1 (Amasya Ta'rikhi, iii, 230-2, 237-8); he 
was buried in his father’s tiirbe at Istanbul (the date 
of his death is unknown). Kemalpashazade's mother 
was the sister of Ibn Kiipeli, kddPasker in the middle 
years of the reign of Mehemmed II (Tashkopriizade, 
ShakdHk. i, 303-4; Turkish tr. Medjdi, 215). 

Kemalpashazade began his adult life as a sipdhi ; 
but upon noticing the respect paid to Molla Lutfl 
[q.v.], a relatively humble miiderris, by prominent 
statesmen and soldiers, he decided to embrace the 
career of Him (this incident, recorded by Tashkoprtiza- 
de from Kemalpashazade himself, seems to have 
occurred in 897/1492, or perhaps even earlier). He 
began his studies under Molla Lutfl, at the Dar al- 
hadith in Edirne. His first appointment, as miiderris 
at the medrese of ‘All Beg in Edirne, was procured for 
him by Mii’eyyedzade 'Abd al-Raljman Efendi, then 
kadi- c asker of Anadolu (and probably an old acquaint¬ 
ance of his father at Amasya), who on the same 
occasion recommended him to Bayezid II as the 
only fit person to write a definitive History of the 
Ottomans as the Turkish counterpart of Idris 
Bidlisi’s recently-commissioned Hasht Bihisht-, this 
incident can be closely dated by the facts that the 
Hasht Bihisht was commissioned in 908/1502-3 [see 
bidlIsI] and that Kemalpashazade was already 
installed in the medrese of 'All Beg in Muharrem 
909/July 1503 (M. T. Gokbilgin, Edirne, 479). 
He then progressed through a series of medrese s 
(Uskub, Edirne, one of the Sahn medrese s at Istanbul, 
the medrese of Bayezid II at Edirne). 

Presumably while still miiderris at Edirne, he 
wrote a risdla (sometimes erroneously termed fatwd) 
fi takfir al-rawdfid, demonstrating war against Shah 
Isma'il to be fard c ayn (Atsiz [see BiblA, no. 84; 
Brockelmann, no. 47b; text published by M. C. §aha- 
beddin Tekindag in TD, xvii/22 (1968), 77-8 and cf. 
55; German summary in Elke Eberhard, Osmanische 
Polemik gegen die Safawiden . .., Freiburg i/B 1970, 
164-5). On 10 Radjab 921/20 August 1515, i.e. shortly 
after Selim’s return to Istanbul from the Caldiran 
[j.v.] campaign, he was appointed kddi of Edirne 
(Feridun, Munsha^aP, i, 467-8). On 14 Sha'ban 922/ 
12 September 1516, while Selim was staying in Aleppo 
after the battle of Mardj Dabik, he was promoted 
to kadPasker of Anadolu (Feridun, i, 480). In Cairo, 
for some unknown reason (? a protest at the execu¬ 
tion of Tuman Bay), the irascible Selim dismissed 
him, but he re-appointed him a couple of weeks later 
(Rabi' I-II/April 1517; Feridun, i, 454, 489). Accord¬ 
ing to an anecdote recorded by Sa'deddin (ii, 614-6; 
cf. Hammer-Purgstall, ii, 519-20), Kemalpashazade’s 
influence with Selim was such that the dignitaries, 
bored with the long stay in Egypt, asked him to 
convey the hint that the troops wished to return 
home. In the course of this campaign he gave a 
ruling in favour of the orthodoxy of Ibn al-'Arabl 
[q.v., at col. 708b] (Atsiz, no. 85; Brockelmann, no. 
47a). 

In 924/1518 he acted as emin for a land-survey 
(tahrir) of Karaman (Barkan, Kanunlar, 39; cf. 


N. and I. Beldiceanu, in JESHO, xi (1968), 7, 
57 ). Upon being dismissed, or resigning, from the 
post of kaffiasker (in 925/1519, according to Medjdi, 
387), he again became a miiderris at Edime (Dar al- 
hadith, then medrese of Bayezid II). Upon the death 
of "Zenbilli” 'All Efendi (932/1526) he was appointed 
Shaykh al-Islam, and held office until his death on 
2 Shawwal 940/16 April 1534. He was buried in the 
zawiye of Mahmud Celebi, outside Edirne Kaplsl. 

Works. Kemalpasliazade was a most prolific wiiter, 
in Turkish, Persian and Arabic, in the fields of 
history, belles-lettres, grammar, theology and law. 
Over 200 works (many of them, admittedly, short 
risalas) are attributed to him. The most important 
are: 

Turkish; (1) History of the Ottomans, begun 
in 908/1502-3 and composed originally in eight books 
(defter), one for each reign from 'Othman to Bayezid 
II. All survive in manuscript except Book 5 (Mehem¬ 
med I) and the first part of Book 6 (Murad II). Book 1 
('Othman), ed. §erafettin Turan, Ankara (TTK) 1970; 
Book 7 (Mehemmed II, largely based on Neshri and 
Tursun (qq.v.) but containing important original data), 
ed. $. Turan in facsimile (from the autograph MS, 
Fatih 4205, see V. L. Manage, in BSOAS, xxiii 
(i960), 250-64), Ankara 1954, and in transcription, 
Ankara 1957. Book 8 reaches to 916/1510. Later, 
Kemalpashazade was asked to continue his History. 
Book 9 (Selim I) resumes the last years of Bayezid 
II’s reign but reaches only to 920/1514 (the apparent 
date of completion, 19 Safar 926, is expressed by a 
mu c ammd in fractions, a literary conceit which ap¬ 
pears to be Kemalpashazade’s invention, see H. Rit¬ 
ter, in Oriens, i (1948), 237-47). (Two mss .—Hazine 
1424, Revan 1277—sometimes referred to as a 
Selimndme of Kemalpashazade are in fact by Sa'di b. 
'Abd al-Muta'al: abridged German tr. by M. T. 
Speiser, Zurich 1946; see M. C. gehabeddin Tekindag, 
in Tarih Enstitiisii Dergisi, i (1970), 217-8 and 
(incorrect) 208-10). Book 10, extending only to Suley¬ 
man’s return from the Mohacz campaign in 933/1526, 
was for long regarded as a separate work (cf. Ham¬ 
mer-Purgstall, iii, p. vi) and was published, with 
French tr., by Pavet de Courteille as Histoire de 
la campagne de Mohacz par Kemal Pachazadeh, Paris 
1859; that this text is the fragmentary Book 10 was 
shown by L. Forrer (Isl., xxvi (1942), 187; see also, 
with important data on the mss., Htiseyn Yurdaydm, 
in Vakiflar Dergisi, iii (1956), 107-15). It appears 
that Book 10 was never given final shape (and that 
Book 9 was never completed). Various portions of the 
work also exist in ms. under a variety of titles. In spite 
of its importance, especially for the writer’s own 
times (H. Inalcik has called him “the greatest of all 
Ottoman historians”), it was very little used by later 
chroniclers. For the mss. in European libraries; 
Babinger, 61 ff.; in Istanbul: Istanbul kiitiiphaneleri 
tarih-cografya yazmalan kataloglan, i/2, 1944, 120 ff., 
and Atsiz, no. 1. 

(2) Divan. Two kasidas and about 300 ehazals. dis¬ 
tinguished by having no makhlas; partial ed. Istanbul 
(Ikdam series no. 5) 1313; cf. E. J. W. Gibb, HOP, 
ii, 347-63. Atsiz, no. 2. His famous elegy on Selim 
I, appearing early in Book 10 of the History, has been 
published by M. 'Arif, in TOEM, part 22, 1411-6, 
and by F. Iz, in Eski Tiirk edebiyatmda nazzm, i/i, 
Istanbul 1966, 505-8. (3) A verse translation of the 
famous Burda [j.v.] of al-Bu?iri (Atsiz, no. 3). (4) 
Yusuf u Zelikhd, a mathnawi in 7777 couplets, closely 
following Djamil [q.v.], dedicated to Bayezid II. See 
Gibb, HOP, iii, 12-17; except in F. 1 z, Nazim, i/2, 
1967, 786-90. Atsiz, no. 4. (5) DakdHk al-baka'ik, 
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dedicated to Ibrahim Pasha [g.v.], on the distinctions 
between apparent synonyms in Persian; to judge 
from the numerous mss., the work was widely read. 
Atsiz no. 8. 

Persian: (6) Nigdristdn, in prose and verse, 
in imitation of the Gulistdn of Sa'di [q.v.], completed 
in 939/1533; excerpts, with Latin translation, in 
Mines de I’Orient, i, 401-8; ii, 107-113. Atsiz no. 
zo. (7) Muhif al-lughat, an Arabic-Persian dictionary 
composed in 926/1520. Atsiz, no. 26. 

Arabic: (8) Tafsir , incomplete, the mss. com¬ 
prising suras 1-38, 67, 78-9, 86, 89, 103: Atsiz, 
no. 27; Brockelmann, nos. 6-10. (9) Four (or five?) 
distinct collections of hadiths (40, 30 and 24) with 
shark : Atsiz, nos. 39-42; Brockelmann, nos. 13-17 
and 132. One collection was translated into Turkish 
by 'Ashik Celebi [q.v.] and printed, Istanbul 1316; 
see A. Karahan, tsldm-Tiirk edebiyatmda kirk hadis, 
Istanbul 1954, 175-8; BSOAS, xxiii (i960), 253-4. 
(10) Muhimmdt al-mufti, a collection of fatwds : Atsiz, 
no. 47; Brockelmann, no. 45. (11) A hdshiya on some 
sections of the Hidaya of al-Marghinani [q.v.] : Atsiz, 
no. 48; Brockelmann, no. 151 (?). (12) Isldh al- 
Wikaya, corrections to the Wikdya of 'Ubayd al- 
Mahbubi, and (13) Iddh al-Isldh, his own shark to 
(12), both completed in 928/1522 : Atsiz, no. 49; 
Brockelmann, nos. 46, 170. (14) A hdshiya on the 
Talwih of al-Taftazani [q.v.]: Atsiz, no. 50; Brockel¬ 
mann, no. 151 (?). (15) Taghyir al-Tankih, correc¬ 
tions to the Tankih al-usul of 'Ubayd Allah al-Mabbubi 
completed in 931/1525, printed Istanbul 1308 : Atsiz, 
no. 51 (add ms. Murad Molla 623, autograph, see 
BSOAS, xxiii, 253); Brockelmann, II 2 , 278; S II, 301. 
(16) His own shark to (15) : Atsiz, no. 52. (17) A 
shark to al-FardPid al-Siradpyya, of al-Sadjawandi 
[q.v.], completed in 928/1522 : Atsiz, no. 53; Brockel¬ 
mann, no. 42a. (18) A hdshiya to the commentary 
by al-Djurdjanl [q.v.] on the Mawdkif of al-Idjl [j.ti.]: 
Atsiz, no. 92; Brockelmann, no. 140. (19) A hdshiya 
to the Tahdfut al-falasifa of Kh w adjazade (for whom 
see I. H. Uzunsarsili, Osmanli tarihi, ii, 649-52) : 
Atsiz, no. 93; Brockelmann, nos. 94, 161. (20) 
Taghyir al-Miftdh, corrections to and commentary 
on the Miftdh al-’ulum of al-Sakkakl [q.v.] : Atsiz, 
no. 140; Brockelmann, no. 154. (21) A sharh to the 
Khamriyya of Ibn al-Farid [j.ti.]: Atsiz, no. 160; 
Brockelmann, no. 92. (22) al-Risdla al-munira, 
printed Istanbul 1286, etc.: Atsiz, no. 170; Brockel¬ 
mann, no. 134 and cf. no. 17b. (23) al-Faldh fi 
shark al-Mardh, a shark to the Mardh al-arwah, on 
grammar, of Ahmad b. 'All b. Mas'ud, printed Istan¬ 
bul 1289, etc.; attribution doubtful: Atsiz, no. 181; 
Brockelmann, II 2 , 24; S II, 14. (24) R. fi lahkik 
ta’rib al-kalimat al-’arabiyya, on various non-Arabic 
words used in Arabic, printed Cairo n.d. (according 
to Sarkis), Turkish tr. Istanbul 1290; described by 
Brunschvig [see Bibl.], 50-2 : Atsiz, no. 182; Brockel¬ 
mann, no. 109. (25) al-Tanbih 'aid ghalat al-khdmil 
(sic, not al-dfahil) wa'l-nabih, on Arabic words mis¬ 
pronounced, Turkish tr. Istanbul 1289: Atsiz, no. 
194; Brockelmann, no. 106 [and see ghalatat-i 
meshhure]. (26) R. fi maziyyat al-lisan al-fdrisi, 
on the superiority of Persian over other languages, 
except Arabic, printed in Rasd’il, Istanbul 1316, 210- 
6, and Tehran 1332 s.; see Brunschvig, 52-6: Atsiz, 
no. 203; Brockelmann, no. 108. 

According to Katib Celebi (Kashf al-gunun, Fliigel 
no. 13617 = Yaltkaya-Bilge, ii, 1933), he translated 
for Selim I, under the title al-Kawdkib al-bahira, al- 
Nudfum al-zdhira of Ibn TaghribirdI [see abu 2 l- 
mahAsjn], but no ms. is known. 

Kemalpashazade is usually credited with the 
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authorship of the somewhat notorious Rudfu’ al- 
shaykh ild sibdh fi 'l-kuwwa ’■ala 'l-bah, rendered by 
R. F. Burton “Book of Age-rejuvenescence in the 
power of Concupiscence” (Brockelmann, no. 103, 
for Arabic mss. and printed texts and Persian trans.; 
anon. English trans. The old man young again, 2 vols., 
Paris 1898-9; and see djins at col. 552b). However, 
Katib Celebi records (Kashf, Fliigel no. 5878 = 
Yaltkaya-Bilge, i, 835) that Kemalpashazade trans¬ 
lated it, presumably from Arabic into Turkish, for 
Selim I (Atsiz lists, no. 7, two Turkish mss.); the 
author is more probably Ahmad b. Yusuf al-TIfashi, 
d. 651/1253 (Brockelmann, I s , 652; and see al-tIfashI). 

There seems to be no foundation for the assertion 
that Abu ’ 1 -Su'ud [7.11.] was the pupil of Kemalpasha¬ 
zade. Their names are significantly linked, however, 
by 'Ata’i (p. 185), in the statement that it was they 
who, as mu’allim-i evvel and mu’allim-i thdni of 
Suleyman I, succeeded (by their idftihdd) in recon¬ 
ciling the shari’a and the kdniin —an achievement 
sometimes attributed to Abu ’ 1 -Su'ud alone (see also 
Katib Celebi, Mizan al-hakk, 116; Eng. tr. G. L. 
Lewis, 128). The extent of Kemalpashazade’s con¬ 
tribution remains to be investigated (numerous 
MS collections of his fatwds survive : Atsiz, no. 5; 
Brockelmann, no. 47). As regards other fields, how¬ 
ever, his immense reputation rests rather on his 
industry and on the profundity and extent of his 
learning than on any originality of thought. 

Bibliography. Life. The principal source 
is Tashkopriizade, ShakdHk. i, 541-8 = Turkish 
trans. by Medjdl, 381-5 = German trans. by 
Rescher, 243-5. To cite here the numerous secon¬ 
dary works is superfluous, for they are super¬ 
seded by three recent studies, all containing refer¬ 
ences to them and to unpublished sources: Ismet 
Parmaksizoglu, art. Kemdl Paqa-zdde, in 1 A, 
fasc. 62 (1954); $. Turan, introductory chapter in 
Tevdrih-i Al-i Osman: VII. defter, Ankara 1957, pp. 
ix-xxviii; R. C. Repp, The origins and develop¬ 
ment of the office of Shaikh al-Islam . . ., un¬ 
published D. Phil, thesis. Oxford 1966, 277-96. 

Works. The most recent attempt at a biblio¬ 
graphy is by [Cift^ioglu Nihal] Atsiz, Kemalpaqa- 
oglu'nun eserleri, in farkiyat Mecmuasi, vi (1966), 
71-112 (nos. 1-92) and vii (1972), 83-135 (nos. 
93-209), listing 19 works in Turkish, 7 in Persian 
and 183 in Arabic, the last classified by subject 
(tafsir, hadith, etc.); but valuable as it is, it is 
based only on the manuscript collections of Istan¬ 
bul, so that it does not supersede Djamal al-'Ajm, 
’UkiId al-djawhar, Beirut 1326, 217 f. (214 

titles, with some duplications) or, for the Arabic 
works, Brockelmann: II 2 , 597-602 = nos. 1-124; 
S II, 668-73 = nos- 125-70; S III, 1306 = nos. 171- 
9 - 

A number of his risdlas (more than the 28 
noted by Atsiz) were printed in the Ikdam series, 
Istanbul 1316. Facsimiles of ten of his fatwds are 
given in ' Ilmiyye salndmesi, Istanbul 1334, 346- 
54; one of his letters, to Suleyman I, is published 
by S. Turan, in Tarih Vesikalan, new series no. 
2/17 (1958), 221-4. See also R. Brunschvig, Kemdl 
Pdshdzdde et le persan, in Milanges H. Masst, 
Tehran 1963, 48-64. (V. L. Menage) 

KEMAL RE’IS (d. 917/1511), a Turkish 
corsair and admiral in the time of Bayezld II 
(886-918/1481-1512), and uncle of the celebrated Plrl 
Re’ls [q.v.]. Born in Gallipoli of a Turkish family 
originally from Karaman, he joined the campaign of 
Agriboz in 874/1470 under Mahmud Pasha. Later he 
settled down in that island and was raised to the rank 
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of c azablar aghast. He gained great fame through his 
corsair activities in the western Mediterranean, so 
that in 900/1495 Bayezid II took him and his nephew 
PIri Re’is into the Ottoman service at a salary of 
20 akias per day. In the following year, he conveyed 
to Alexandria the income of the awkaf of Adana and 
Tarsus for the Holy Places of Arabia; on his return 
he was attacked by the Knights of Rhodes in the vi¬ 
cinity of the island, but defeated them (Kemal Pasha- 
zade, Ta’rikh-i Al-i ‘■Othman, Ali Emiri, VIII. Defter. 
No. 32, f. 76a). He took part in the Inebakhti (Ayna- 
bakhtl) campaign in 904/1499, and he and Burak Re’is 
commanded the two newly-built large battle ships 
(kuke) which were among the Ottoman fleet at that 
battle under the supreme command of the Admiral 
or Kii£uk Dawud Pasha. Kemal Re’is’s duties in this 
battle were to prevent the Venetians giving support 
by sea, and thus assist the beylerbeyi of Rumeli, 
Kodja Mustafa Pasha, who was besieging the fortress 
of Inebakhti by land. During the sea battle near the 
island of Sapienza on 19th Dh u ’ 1 -Hidjdja i499/28th 
July 1499, the Venetians, thinking that they were 
attacking Kemal Re’is, mistakenly attacked Burak 
Re’is’s ship, which also had on board the sandjakbeyi 
of Yenishehir, Kemal Bey; Burak Re’is managed to 
set the enemy ships on fire with naphtha, though he 
himself and his ship perished. The island of Sapienza 
was later renamed Burak Re’is island. Kemal Re’is, 
meanwhile, took up a position near the coast and 
prevented the Venetian fleet from landing troops be¬ 
hind the Ottoman forces. In the following month he 
secured several further victories over the Venetians, 
and played a great role in the capture of Inebakhti 
and later of Modon, Koron and Navarino by the Otto¬ 
mans; for his activities in these battles see Safa’I, 
Fetti-ndme-yi Inebakhti ve Modon, Topkapi Sarayi 
Kutiiphanesi, Revan 1271). He was busy with corsair 
activities in the western and central Mediterranean 
during the summer of 906-7/1501, and returned to 
Istanbul in the autumn of that year. Among the rich 
booty and prisoners taken was the Duke of Catanzaro, 
and for the ransom of this person 5,000 gold pieces 
were demanded (H. J. Kissling, Sultan Bayezid II.'s 
Beziehungen zu Markgraf Francesco II. von Gonzaga, 
in MUnchener Universitdtsschriften, Reihe der Philo- 
sophischen Fakiiltat, Munich 1965, i; for the emended 
Italian translation, see Francesco II Gonzago ed il 
Sultano Bayezid II, in Archivio Storico Italiano, 1967, 
i, 34-68; Kissling, Betrachtungen iiber die Flatten- 
politik Sultan Bayezids II 1481-1512, in Saeculum, 
xx/i, 35-43). It was probably after this success that 
his daily allowance was increased to 50 aktas. (Kiss¬ 
ling, Zur Tatigkeit des Kemdl-Re’is im Westmittel- 
meet, in WZKM, lxii (1969), 155. He died during 
a campaign in 917/1511 when his ship was caught in 
in a storm and sank; by that time, his daily allowance 
was 100 aklas (Topkapi Sarayi Miizesi Arsivi, E. 
4661). Notable is his introduction of long-range can¬ 
non for the ships of the Ottoman navy. 

Bibliography-, in addition to references 
given in the article, see PIri Re’is, Kitab-i Bah- 
riyye, Introd. and ed. by Fevzi Kurdoglu- 
Haydar Alpagot, Istanbul 1935, i-viii; J. H. Mordt- 
mann, Zur Lebensgeschichte von Kemal ReHs, in 
MSOS, Berlin 1929, 39 - 49 ! H. A. v. Burski, Kemal 
Reis, Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des tiirkischen Flotte, 
Bonn 1928; H. J. Kissling, Kemal-ReHs und der 
Duca di Catanzaro, in Festschrift fur Werner Caskel, 
Leiden 1968, 202-11; Ismet Parmaksizoglu, Kemal 
Reis, in lA. . (Nejat GovUn?) 

KEMAL TAHIR (demIr), modern Turk¬ 
ish novelist (1910-1973). Born on 13 March 1910 


in Istanbul, his father’s family came originally from 
Alijar village of §ebinkarahisari (in north-eastern 
Anatolia), where most of their relatives still live. 
They were known as Demirciogullari, hence the family 
name Demir, which however Kemal Tahir never used 
in his writings. His father Tahir Efendi (d. 1957), a 
naval officer risen from the ranks, was an aide-de- 
camp to the Sultan ( khiinkar yaveri), and also worked 
in the carpentry shop of the Yildiz Palace (a privileged 
position, as cabinet-making was c Abd al-Hamld II’s 
great hobby). He married Nuriyye Khanlm. a 
sardyli, a Circassian girl from Adapazan brought up 
in the Palace and attached to the Sultan’s household. 
Tahir Efendi was retired from the navy as lieutenant 
following the Revolution of 1908, but was called up 
again during the Balkan War of 1912 and again at 
the outbreak of World War I. Wounded at the 
Dardanelles (1915), he served, behind the front, in 
various military hospitals in Anatolia until he was 
retired in 1918, when he settled in Istanbul in his 
brother’s home and made his living working as a 
carpenter on construction projects. Kemal Tahir 
attended various primary schools following his 
movements, and continued his education in Istanbul. 
In 1923 he entered Galatasaray (the leading high 
school modelled on the French lycee), but he had 
to give up his studies in 1926 when his mother died 
and he had to earn his own living. Between 1927-32 
he worked as a clerk in lawyers’ offices and in other 
odd jobs and eventually settled in journalism, 
working in various newspapers and magazines as 
proof-reader, translator, secretary and editor. In 
1937 he married Irfan Hamm, a teacher. 

His interest in socialist ideas and literature and 
his close friendship with the famous left-wing poet 
Nazim Hikmet, brought him into conflict with the 
government during the rigorous conformist period of 
the single-party regime. He was accused, together 
with his friends, of spreading subversive ideas and 
inciting to mutiny in the Navy (through his brother 
Nuri, who was a naval N.C.O.) and was sentenced 
by a naval court to 15 years imprisonment (1938). 
He spent the first two years of his term in an Istanbul 
prison; then he was transferred with Nazim Hikmet 
to Cankin where they spent 16 months together. In 
the meantime, he was divorced from his wife. Kemal 
Tahir spent the years 1941-50 in the prisons of Mala- 
tya, Corum (five years) and Nev^ehir until his release 
following the general amnesty of 1950. He settled in 
Istanbul in the summer of the same year. He brought 
with him the drafts and sketches of half a dozen novels 
and several thousands of pages of notes as materials 
for further works. 

The first five years in Istanbul were a bitter 
struggle for survival. Under a dozen pseudonyms, 
Kemal Tahir busily produced or translated a great 
number of detective stories and adventure novels 
which were serialized in various popular dailies. 
Semiha Hamm, his second wife, contributed to the 
family budget by working as a dressmaker. Following 
the anti-Greek riots of September 1955, Kemal Tahir 
was arrested with a number of left-wing suspects, as 
the incident was thought to be in some quarters a 
communist conspiracy. He was released after six 
months’ detention. The year 1955 is a turning point 
in his career, as it saw the publication of two of his 
books (see below). The same year he set up, together 
with the humorist writer Aziz Nesin, the publishing 
house Dii§iin. Kemal Tahir spent the remaining 
years of his life revising and publishing his drafts 
and writing new novels and developing his contro¬ 
versial ideas and theories on historical, political, 
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literary and social problems. His health declined, 
and he died unexpectedly on 21 April 1973, leaving 
many incomplete works, particularly his pet project 
of a historical novel on the famous 15th century rebel 
Shaykh Bedr ed-Din. 

Like most writers of his generation, Kemal Tahir 
started with poetry. His early experiments were pub¬ 
lished in Abdullah Cevdet’s Iftihad and were, charac¬ 
teristically, poems on social themes ( Bardaki Kadtn- 
lar, “Women at the Tavern”, No. 318, April 1931; 
Aftn Turkiisii, “The song of the Hungry”, No. 320, 
May 1931, etc.). These were followed in the early 
1930s by poems of symbolist inspiration (then very 
popular) in the avant-garde literary review Varlik. 
Later, under Nazim Hikmet’s influence, he returned 
to social themes and wrote poems in free verse which 
he published under the pseudonyms of Cemalettin 
Mahir and Ismail Kemalettin in the review Ses 
(1938-9). 

In the meantime, he had been contributing popular 
short stories and novels to the weekly Yedi Gun (1935- 
40). But his short stories, which revealed his talent, 
were written in 1940 and serialised in the daily Tan 
in 1941 under the pseudonym Cemalettin Mahir (first 
edition in book form under his own name: G6l 
insanlart, Istanbul 1955). These are powerful 
sketches of the life of peasants and working class 
people. 

Kemal Tahir never returned to the short story, 
and he serialised his first novel Sagtrdere (under the 
pseudonym Korduman) in 1950 (published in book 
form under his own name in 1955). In this first novel, 
he describes the everyday life, customs and manners 
of peasants in their own surroundings (a Central 
Anatolian village near Corum) and in the city where 
they come to find work. This is a forerunner of his 
series of village novels and opens an important phase 
in the Turkish “peasant literature”, which began to 
gather momentum in the 1930s. Then followed his 
Esir §ehrin Insanlart (“People of the Captive City”), 
which was serialised in the Istanbul daily Yeni 
Istanbul in 1952-3 and published in 1956. This work 
opens the series of “period novels” in Kemal Tahir’s 
career. It is the story of Istanbul under the Allied 
occupation in 1920-2 and of the bitter struggle 
between the supporters of the Anatolian Nationalists 
and the men of the Sultan’s government subservient 
to the occupying powers. The untypical hero of the 
novel is a young diplomat, Kamil Bey, the son of a 
wealthy Hamidian Pasha, who has spent most of 
his life in Europe and who, on his return to Istanbul 
becomes a millidj_i, a supporter of the Nationalist 
cause, to the indignation of his wife who typifies 
the collaborationist, wealthy “society” women. 
The hero is in strong contrast with the type of 
“Westernising snob” frequently ridiculed by many 
earlier Turkish novelists, e.g. Huseyn Rahmi. 

From 1956 until his death, Kemal Tahir produced 
a dozen novels in these two categories. Outstanding 
among them are: Rahmet Yollart Kesti, (“The Rain 
Blocked the Roads”, 1957), written in answer to 
Yasar Kemal’s best-seller tnce Memed (1955, Engl. tr. 
Memed My Hawk, 1961) where the brigand-hero is 
idealised, whereas Kemal Tahir tries to kill by ridic¬ 
ule the romantic-epic conception of brigands and re¬ 
jects the idea that “these former deserters and crim¬ 
inals” can lead popular movements or can be real 
friends of the oppressed; and Yorgun Savafc 1 (“The 
Tired Warrior”, 1965), perhaps his best novel. It is, 
in a way, the epic of the generation of the officers 
who, after the restoration of the Constitution in 1908, 
went through a series of ordeals: the War in Tripoli 


with Italy, 1911; the Balkan Wars, 1912-13; and 
World War I, culminating in the collapse of the 
Empire, the Greek invasion of Western Anatolia and 
the occupation of Istanbul by the Allies. The novel 
tells the story how some of these "tired warriors” 
rushed to Anatolia to form the nucleus of resistance 
and fought desparately until Mustafa Kemal’s 
organised movement, which gradually became the 
master of the situation, took over. Devlet Ana 
(“Mother State”, 1967) is a historical novel which 
caused much controversy in the press. It explores 
the circumstances which, in the late 13th century, 
led to the birth of the Ottoman State between 
the declining Byzantium and the disintegrating 
Seljuk power. “The generous and just State” 
realized by the early Ottomans, "towards which Mus¬ 
lims and Christians alike flocked to seek security and 
welfare”, as described in the early Ottoman chroni¬ 
cles, is the basis of the author’s “Ottomanist” thesis. 
This version of “Ottoman revivalism” which he 
pioneered in literature, rejects everything alien and 
imposed on the Turkish culture and maintains that 
the secret of a regeneration is to be found in the 
“perfect” Ottoman system. In this novel, Kemal 
Tahir experimented, with unequal success, with a 
style which is mainly inspired by that of the 15th 
century chronicles and religious-epic folk stories. 
In other novels, important issues or episodes of 
contemporary Turkish history are discussed ela¬ 
borately, with an approach which is usually different 
from the received or current versions. The village 
Institutes, an attempt to realize mass education 
of the peasantry ( Bozktrdaki Qekirdek, “The Seed in 
the Steppe”, 1967); the 1926 Unionist conspiracy 
against Mustafa Kemal ( Kurt Kanunu, “Wolves’ 
Law”, 1969); the short-lived Liberal Party ( Serbest 
Ftrka) experiment of 1930 (Yol Ayritm, "Cross- 
Roads”, 1971); etc. 

Kemal Tahir kept alive the interest and curiosity 
of his reading public by constantly dwelling on sub¬ 
jects and personalities which have always been a 
centre of heated controversy: East versus West, 
tradition versus innovation, the value of the Islamic 
and Ottoman heritage for Modern Turkey; respon¬ 
sibility for military, political and economic setbacks 
and cultural stagnation since the Tanzimat; c Abd 
al-Hamid II and his policies; the Unionist leaders and 
the real nature of their party; and lastly, Atatiirk, 
his companions, his reforms and the Republican 
era which he inaugurated. 

Kemal Tahir’s approach to all these matters is 
rather emotional and biased. His admiration for c Abd 
al-Hamid II (already rehabilitated by some modern 
historians) and his reign, and his lack of enthusiasm 
for the 19th century reformers, for the Young Turks, 
and particularly for Atatiirk, may perhaps be partly 
explained by his family background and his personal 
experiences. He never lived in Anatolia for any length 
of time, and his observations of peasantry are limited 
to his long years of association with the inmates of 
Central Anatolian prisons. His subjects of study were, 
by necessity, offenders of various types: bandits, 
murderers, thieves, forgers, sexual criminals, etc. 
This circumstance was bound to condition him when 
he judged and made generalisations on the way of life, 
problems and moral values of peasants and conditions 
in villages. 

Kemal Tahir’s language and style differ consider¬ 
ably from his contemporaries. His peasants do not 
speak a local dialect, as is the case with most “village 
novelists”. Also, he almost ignores the language re¬ 
form movement and avoids, most of the time, the 
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use of neologisms and prefers a “moderate” style 
close to that of the preceding generation. On the other 
hand, he has a repertory of colloquial or slang words 
and expressions, and his pet pseudo-archaic forms, 
which he likes to use indiscriminately on all occasions, 
and his many diverse characters have often disturb¬ 
ingly identical speech habits. In his novels the plot 
is often a pretext to put forward his ideas, and in 
every novel there are one of two characters who use 
every occasion to defend, at length, the author's 
familiar theses. Many of his novels consist conse¬ 
quently of loosely connected political arguments or 
didactic tirades. 

There can be no doubt, however, that Kemal Tahir 
ranks among the leading and most remarkable writers 
of modem Turkey, a writer who invited his readers 
to re-think on vital issues of Turkish political and 
cultural life, who experimented in the use of elements 
of classical and popular Turkish prose, thought to 
be dead wood by many, and who left two or three 
novels which will always be considered among the 
best of his time. 

Bibliography: Tahir Alangu, Cumhuriyetten 
sotira hikdye ve roman iii, Istanbul 1965; Behcet 
Necatigil, Edebiyattmizia isimler sozliigii, Istan¬ 
bul 1972; idem, EdebiyaHmtzda eserler sozliigii, 
Istanbul 1971 (critical summaries of some of Kemal 
Tahir’s works, see index); Fahir Iz, in Cassell’s 
encyclopaedia of world literature 2 , ii, London 
1973, s.v.; Mehmet Seyda (ed.), Turk roman: 
(an open forum on Tahir and Devlet ana), Istanbul 
1969; Aytekin Yakar, Tiirk romamnda milli muca- 
dele, Istanbul 1973: TUrkiye defteri, no. 6, April 
1974 (a special issue on Tahir: important bio¬ 
graphical and critical notes by a number of writers); 
Hulusi Dosdogru, Bati aldatmacaligi ve putlara 
kar$i Kemal Tahir, Istanbul 1974 (with selections 
from his novels). (FakIr Iz). 

KEMALIYYE. [see Ed In] 

KEMAn KESH (“Archer”), 'alI pasha, Otto¬ 
man Grand Vizier. Born in the district of 
Hamld-ili in Anatolia, he came to Istanbul and was 
trained in the palace service from which he emerged 
with an appointment as beylerbeyi of Diyar Bakr with 
the rank of vizier, probably in 1029/1620. Difficulties 
arising over his executing a well-known provincial 
official without reference to Istanbul caused his trans¬ 
fer to the governorship of Baghdad, where he remained 
for about a year before being dismissed and retiring 
to the vicinity of Kaysariyya. Returning to Istanbul 
following the death of 'Othman II (Radjab 1031/May 
1622), he was made a lesser (either fourth or third) 
vizier and subsequently replaced the Grand Vizier 
Mere Husayn Pasha, who was turned out of office in 
Dhu J l-Ka'da 1032/August 1623. 

Though there were serious problems in various 
parts of the empire during 'All Pasha’s vizierate 
(the rebellion of Abaza Mehmed Pasha [?.!/.] continued 
in Anatolia, for example, and Baghdad fell to the 
Safawid ruler Shah 'Abbas I), he appears to have 
concerned himself mainly with affairs in Istanbul. 
He played a leading role in the second deposition of 
the incompetent sultan Mustafa I (Dhu J l-Ka'da 
1032/September 1623), but is otherwise chiefly 
remembered in the sources for his attempts to secure 
his position, building a sizeable fortune through 
such means as bribery and the sale of offices and 
attempting to undermine those whom he felt to 
threaten him. With the encouragement of his father- 
in-law, the highranking scholar Bostan-zade Mebmed 
Efendi, he succeeded in bringing about the dismissal 
of the Shaykh al-Isldm Zekeriyya-zade Yaljya 


! Efendi, who had offended him by alluding in con¬ 
versation to his susceptibility to bribery; he was 
unable, however, to obtain that post for his father- 
in-law, an aim which, had it been achieved, might 
have resulted in a dangerous concentration of 
power. He was less successful in his moves against 
two former Grand Viziers, Gurdjii Mehmed Pasha 
and Khalil Pasha: having arrested them on the 
pretext of supposed subversive letters to Abaza 
Pasha, he refused to produce the letters for in¬ 
spection when challenged and the two men were 
set free. The immediate cause for his dismissal and 
execution on 14 Diumada II 1033/3 April 1624 is said 
to have been his attempt to conceal from Murad IV 
the news of the fall of Baghdad. His considerable 
possessions were confiscated and his body buried in 
the grounds of the 'Atik 'All Pasha Mosque in 
Istanbul. 

Bibliography: The Negotiations of Sir 

Thomas Roe in his Embassy to the Ottoman Porte, 
from the year 1621 to 1628 inclusive, London 
1740, 173-4, 179 , 23 °; PeSewi, Ta'rikh, ii, 397- 
401; Katib Celebi, Feihleke, ii, 38-9, 52; Na'ima, 
Ta'rikh, ii, 260-6, 296-8; 'Othman-zade Ahmed 
Ta’ib, //adikat al-wuzard 5 , Istanbul 1271, 72; 
Aywansarayi Hiiseyn, Hadikat al-dfawami 1 , Istan¬ 
bul 1281, i, 150; lA, s.v. (by M. Munir Aktepe). 

(R. C. Repp) 

RENA. [see kuna] 

KEN'AN PASHA, also nicknamed Sari (“pale- 
faced”) and Topal (“Lame”), High Admiral 
(Kapuddn Pasha, [?.v.]) under the Ottoman Sultan 
Mehemmed IV, d. 1069/1659. He originated from the 
northeastern shores of the Black Sea (Russian or Cir¬ 
cassian?) and came as a slave into the service of 
Bakirdji Ahmad Pasha, Ottoman governor of Egypt. 
On the latter’s execution he was taken by Sultan 
MurSd IV into the Palace and educated there. He 
was promoted to be Agha of the stirrup-holders 
( Rikdb-ddr aghast) (Chronicle of Wedjihi, f. 91b of the 
Vienna MS.), became a favourite of Sultan Ibrahim 
after his accession (1049/1640) and married his 
daughter 'Atike Sultane. He was at the same time 
appointed third vizier but banished soon after 
Ibrahim’s death 1058/1648) to Crete. In Shawwal 
1062/Sept. 1652, he returned to Istanbul and was 
appointed to the charge of the defences of the 
Dardanelles. In Shawwal 1063/Sept. 1653, he was 
given the governorship of Ofen, but deprived of it 
in Dhu 5 1 -Ka‘da 1065/Sept. 1655, and in Rabi' II 
1066/Feb. 1656, appointed governor of Silistria. 
On 9 Radjab 1066/3 May 1656 he was appoin¬ 
ted Grand Admiral. On 3 Ramadan 1066/26 
June 1656, while in command of the Ottoman fleet 
sent out against the Venetians, he suffered a severe 
defeat in the Dardanelles, the greatest naval reverse 
inflicted on Turkey since the battle of Lepanto; the 
Venetians then occupied the islands commanding the 
Dardanelles and thus severed links with the Mediter¬ 
ranean for the Turks (cf. Katib Celebi, Tuhfat al- 
kibar fi asfdr al-biliar, Istanbul 1329, 133-4; Na'ima, 
TaPrlMP, vi, 183-5; Von Hammer, GOR, v, 649 ff.). 
The whole weight of the Sultan’s wrath fell upon 
Ken'an Pasha who was immediately thrown into 
prison. He was finally released on the intercession of 
his Russian countrywoman, the Sultana-mother 
(Kosem Walide; [q.v.]) but was dismissed from the 
office of Grand Admiral almost immediately on 
26 Ramadan 1066/18 July 1656. Two years 
later he was appointed KdHm-mafrdm of the imperial 
stirrup (rifrab-i humdyun), but the very next month 
dismissed again and sent to Bursa as commander 
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of the garrison ( muhdfif) to protect the city against 
the rebel Abaza Hasan's possible attack (Na'Ima, 
Ta*rikh l , ii, 660; Von Hammer, GOR, vi, 37). But 
he then left Bursa to join the rebel leader in Anatolia, 
possibly out of jealousy towards the Grand Vizier 
Kopriilu Mebmed Pasha. However, he shared the 
fate of Abaza Hasan and other rebel leaders, and 
was executed at Aleppo on 23rd Djumada I 1069/ 
16th February 1659 (cf. Na'Ima, ii, 685). His head 
was shortly afterwards brought to the Diwdn in 
Istanbul and eventually buried at Oskudar. 

If this is the Ken'an Pasha mentioned by Ewliya 
Celebi, Seyahat-nama, iii, 366 (and he certainly never 
was governor of Oczakov any more than was Kodja 
Ken'an Pasha (d. 1062/1651) who is also often con¬ 
fused with the Grand Admiral, e.g. in the Sidiill-i 
' Othmani , iv, 83), he was also an author and com¬ 
posed a $altlk-nama in honour of Sari Saltik Baba 
.q.v. 1 . His own warlike exploits, especially his mil¬ 
itary operations in the years 1036-8/1626-8 were 
celebrated in a rhymed Pasha-nama by the poet and 
judge Tulu'* Ibrahim Efendi (of Kalkandelen) of 
which there is a copy in the British Museum (Sloane 
MS. 3584); cf. Ch. Rieu, Catalogue of the Turkish 
MSS, 191 f., with detailed summary of contents. 
The possibility that it celebrates the above mentioned 
Kodja Ken'an Pasha who had a very similar career 
to his namesake and contemporary (both were, for 
example, governors of Ofen), has always to be re¬ 
membered. The biographical data regarding Sari 
Ken'an Pasha are much confused, as the article in 
Ramiz Pashazade Metjmed, Kharita-i Kapuddndn-i 
Deryd, Istanbul 1285, 65-6, and Sami Bey Frasherl, 
Kdmus al-A'lam, 3900, who follows it, show. Ac¬ 
cording to this authority,. Ken'an Pasha was buried 
beside the school not far from Kirk; Ceshme. 

Bibliography: Silaljdar, Ta’rikh, Istanbul 
1928, i, 123, 137, 155; Wedjlhl, Ta’rikh, Istanbul 
University Library, T.Y. no. 2543, ff. 31a, 49b; 
'Abdl Pasha, Wekdyi'-ndma, Istanbul University 
Library, T.Y. no. 4140, ff. 3oa-44b; Kara Celebi- 
zade, Dhavl-i rawdat al-abrar, Istanbul University 
Library, T.Y. no. 1550, ff. I25a-i83b; Mebmed 
Hafid, Safinat al-wuzard ’, ed. I. Parmaksizoglu; 
Sidiill-i '■Othmani, iv, 83; Von Hammer, GOR, x, 
497; M. Munir Aktepe, in lA, s.v. 

(F. Babinger - [N. GoyOn?]) 
KENfeH [see kuna] 

KENYA, a state of East Africa bounded 
on the east by the Indian Ocean, on the north by 
Ethiopia and the Sudan, and in the south by Tan¬ 
zania. It was formerly a colony of the British Empire, 
but became independent in December 1963. The 
Muslim population in the country formed about 
6% of a total figure of 8,636,263 in 1962. Assuming 
that the number increased annually by the present 
rate of 3.4%, the Muslim population would number 
some 800,000 out of a total population of 10,942,705 
in 1974. The Muslims themselves generally feel 
that their numbers have been under- estimated. A 
claim that they represent a quarter of the po¬ 
pulation has been advanced, although no special 
census has been made to determine the actual 
number of Muslims in the country. The Muslim 
communities in Kenya today comprise various 
races and tribes, together with all the major 
sects of Islam, with a definite predominance of the 
Shafi'i madhhab. A tribe like the Pokomo is 85% 
Muslim, whereas the Duruma is 25% only. 

In the pre-Islamic period, the Kenya coastlands 
were visited by merchants from southwestern 
Arabia [see yaman, zandj], and some Arabs settled 


there. But it is difficult to fix a date for the earliest 
arrival and settlement of Muslims on the coast. 
Local traditions and chronicles of recent origin 
speak of Muslim settlement going back to the 
caliphate of 'Umar b. al-Khattab, but no reliable 
evidence, archaeological or other, has been advanced 
to support such claims. During some four centuries, 
between Ptolemy’s Geography and the first Arabic 
sources, there are no reliable data on the coast. 
The first Arabic source of note is al-Mas'udi, who 
relates in the 4th/ioth century that the island of 
Kanbalu (taken to be Pemba or Zanzibar) was ruled 
by a Muslim family and that its population con¬ 
sisted of Muslims and non-Muslims. Excavations 
recently carried out at a site on Manda island indicate 
that a thriving town existed there by that time. 
“Some of the buildings were of coral stone set in 
mortar, though many were of mud and wattle, 
masonry walls built against the sea are of very 
large coral blocks, many weighing over a ton— 
a massive form of construction found nowhere 
else in Sub-Saharan Africa” (Neville Chittick, 
Zamani). The excavation unearthed vast quantities 
of Islamic pottery and some shards of Chinese 
porcelain which indicate direct contact with other 
Islamic regions. The contacts with China were 
probably only through intermediairies. By the 
4th/ioth century, commercial relations were being 
pursued not only with South Arabia, but also with 
the Persian Gulf. Immigrants from Persia, known 
as the Banadir, also seem to have come to settle 
on the Somali coastal towns. They intermarried 
with autochthonous Bantu-speaking groups and thus 
contributed to the foundation of Mogadishu which, 
by the 7th/i3th century, had developed into the 
most important Muslim town on the whole coast. 
Many of these Shlrazls, as the Persian-African fami¬ 
lies became known, later moved south and settled 
at such places in Kenya as Shanga and Manda and 
became part of the ruling families in Malindi, Mom¬ 
basa and Vumba Kuu. On Pate (Patta) island, an 
Arab family from 'Uman, the NabhanI, formed a 
ruling dynasty through a similar process of integra¬ 
tion. The sultanate of Vumba Kuu, on Kenya’s 
southern coast, was the result of Shiraz! settlement 
and intermarriage between these Muslims and local 
Africans. In the I2th/i8th century, an Arab family 
of Sharlfs from Hadramawt, theBa 'Alawl, established 
a dynasty which adopted the title of Diwdni for the 
ruler, but maintained the custom of giving him a 
Bantu nickname—a symbol of cultural exchange 
and synthesis, which was also reflected in the in¬ 
vestiture ceremonies of the Diwdni, which included 
Bantu and Muslim rites. The NabhanI rulers of 
Pate also adopted a Bantu throne-name, Fumo 
(“spear”). 

Such ethnic and culture integration renders inac¬ 
curate the description of these city-states as "Arab 
colonies”. Their dominant feature was not their Arab 
nature but Islam, and they have been compared with 
some of the western Sudanese Muslim states. 

Between the 7th/i3th and ioth/i6th centuries, sc. 
up to the arrival of the Portuguese, the Muslim city- 
states enjoyed their greatest days of cultural and 
material efflorescence. They were largely independent 
of one another, the so-called Zandj empire being a 
myth; they quarrelled and fought one another many 
times (Mombasa’s and Malindi’s enmity towards 
each other became proverbial), but there was a 
great deal of commercial and cultural interdepen¬ 
dence among them. At this time towns produced an 
abundance of sorghum, millet, rice and bananas, 
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largely for their own use, but obtained their wealth 
from ivory, ambergris, gold and slaves. Gold came 
from the Sofala region in Mozambique, and was largely 
responsible for the comparative greatness reached 
by Kilwa [q.v.] and possibly for the BanJdir emi¬ 
gration to the South. In return for their exports, 
the Muslims of the coast imported household utensils 
and wares. As their wealth increased, Islamic goods 
were augmented by greater quantities of Chinese 
wares indirectly acquired, probably from Cambay in 
India [see khambayatI. Also from India came 
glass beads that were used for barter locally. Silk 
was imported by the wealthy. Some towns had local 
industries: Pate was known for its production of 
fine gaily-coloured woven fabrics. In short, when the 
Portuguese arrived they were astonished by the 
urban material culture and civilisation of the “Moors” 
they encountered. 

Their exploitation of the Muslim rulers of Mom¬ 
basa, Kilwa and other city-states was part of their 
policy to out-flank Islam. Mombasa was burnt down 
at least twice. The two-centuries long episode of 
this Portuguese presence certainly contributed to the 
economic decline and cultural stagnation of the 
Muslim city-states, although it was by no means the 
only factor. Disruptive human movements on the 
mainland, such as that of the Galla, were also a 
noteworthy factor, as was the general decline of the 
central regions of Islam during the ioth/i6th and 
nth/i7th centuries. 

Mombasa’s Muslims had appealed to the Imam of 
‘Uman for help to overthrow their Portuguese op¬ 
pressors. Their call was answered, although the 
liberation took some decades to be achieved. By the 
third decade of the 18th century, the Portuguese had 
been driven south of the Ruvuma. During their pres¬ 
ence on the coast, Islam had remained triumphant; 
and although there are references in Portuguese 
sources to some local people becoming Christian, 
none survived the Portuguese expulsion. Christianity 
had to be sown anew on the coast from the middle 
of the 19th century onwards. 

The Portuguese were succeeded by ‘Umani Arabs 
as nominal overlords of the coast, local chiefs and 
shaykhs enjoying a great deal of autonimy and real 
local authority. These ‘Umani Arabs belonged to the 
Ibadiyya sect [q.v.]. However, by the time of their 
arrival the coast had evolved as a predominantly 
Shafi'I region. This may be ascribed to the influence 
of HadramI sayyids or sharifs who had settled on 
the coast in large numbers during the 8th/i4th 
and gth/i5th centuries. Through intermarriage 
with Africans, these sharifs and their descendants 
came to determine not only the madhhab of East 
African Islam but also greatly influenced Swahili 
literature and culture generally. The legacy of this 
Ha<Jrami Arab settlement and scholarship is to be 
seen in the methods of teaching Islam, the religious 
manuels used, the cult of saints, the veneration for 
sharifs, the poetic verse form and content of the 
Swahili epic or utenzi, etc. The Lamu archipelago, 
Zanzibar and the Comoro islands, became the main 
centres from which radiated the influence of the 
sharifi families. A notable religious intelligentsia 
developed on the coast which became, and remained, 
the point of reference for the whole of East African 
Islam. By the 19th century, cultural traffic linked 
South Arabia to the Banadir, to the coast south¬ 
wards up to Mozambique, and to the offshore 
islands: the Lamu Archipelago, Zanzibar, Pemba, 
Mafia and the Comoro islands. Hacjrami towns like 
‘Inat and Tarim, Mecca and Medina, sometimes 


Cairo and occasionally Istanbul, helped to mould the 
minds of East African Muslim scholars. Students 
from the East African towns travelled to the Hidjaz, 
Hadramawt, and sometimes Egypt, to study under 
renowned scholars. The acquisition of an idfdza 
from one of these scholars established its recipient 
as a teacher in a mosque or in his own home, in 
the Arabic language, Kur’anic exegesis, hadith, 
Shari c a. etc. From this educational system there 
developed a strong body of < ulama ‘, from amongst 
whom the Bu Sa'IdI rulers appointed their kadis. 

Some of the most outstanding names among these 
‘ ulama J for the latter part of the 19th and early 
part of the 20th centuries, are Sayyid Ahmad b. 
Sumayt and his son 'Umar; Shaykh 'All b. 'Abd 
Allah al-Mazru'I and his son al-Amln; Shaykh 'Abd 
Allah b. Muhammad Ba Kathir, Sayyid Abu Bakr 
b. ‘Abd al-Rabman al-Husayni, the great Lamu 
scholar, better known as Sayyid Man?ab, and 
Sayyid ‘Abd al-Rahman bin Ahmad, the first 
Chief /fait or Shaykh al-Isldm to be appointed in 
Kenya in 1897. 

In addition to them there were and still are the 
Kur’an teachers ( Waalimu , sing. Mwalimu) and 
schools that abounded and still abound in every 
Muslim town and village. In the Kur’anic school, 
the Muslim child learnt to recite the Kur’an, and to 
write in Arabic characters, but rarely to write in that 
language. Overwhelming dependence on such a school 
led to the emergence of generations of coastal Mus¬ 
lims who were Ki-Swahili- rather than Arabic¬ 
speaking. During his visit to the coast, Ibn Battuta 
noted this trend, as the result of absorption and 
integration of Arabs within an African society. 
Ki-Swahili developed quite early as the lingua 
franca, though it relied heavily upon Arabic vocabu¬ 
lary. Arabic and Arabic culture enriched Ki-Swahili 
and enabled it to develop a significant literary 
tradition, sc. in the verse epic known as utenzi 
or utendi [see swahili]. The most famous of such 
didactic epics is al-Inkishdfi, written ca. 1800 by 
Sayyid ‘Abd Allah b. ‘All b. Na?ir, which uses 
the decline of Pate as a moral to emphasise the 
transitoriness of material wealth and enjoins its 
readers to lead a virtuous life. 

The ruins still standing in Pate, now a mere vil¬ 
lage, testify to a time of great prosperity. But this 
prosperity came much later than the local traditional 
source, the Chronicle of Pate, has indicated. N. 
Chittick’s reappraisal of the Chronicle, in the light 
of archaeological work done by himself in the area, 
shows that the town was of a modest size before 700/ 
1300, developing very gradually and not achieving its 
greatest period of efflorescence until the nth/i7th 
century. This is attested by the rich deposits of 
Chinese porcelain discovered from the ioth/i6th 
century levels upwards. On the strength of these 
archaeological discoveries, Pate has been ranked 
with Kilwa in Tanzania as two of the three most 
prominent towns of Muslim civilization south of 
Somalia, the third being Lamu. It achieved prosperity 
and strength during the reign of the Batawl dynasty, 
which had acquired power through intermarriage 
with the indigenous Wasania, a hunter-gatherer 
group from whom the Muslims had been purchasing 
ivory on the mainland, and during the reign of the 
subsequent dynasty, the Nabhanis, its days of 
prosperity lasted well into the I2th/i8th century. 

The dates of the birth and death of Sayyid ‘Abd 
Allah b. ‘All, the author of al-Inkishdfi are de¬ 
duced, rather than factually known, from the internal 
evidence of the poem and from the inscription on the 
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tomb of his uncle, Xalib b. Nasir, who died in 1169/ 
I 755 - Thus it is assumed that the poet was a youth 
by then and may have witnessed not only some of the 
glories of the mansions and life of Pate, but also 
evidence of the internecine fighting that contributed 
to its decline. It was subdued first by the Mazru'i 
lulers of Mombasa and later by the Bu Sa'Idi sultans 
of Zanzibar. By the time the poem was written 
Pate had fallen into ruin (see W. Hichens, Sayyid 
Abdallah bin Alt bin Nasir). The Ki-Swahili verses 
amply evoke a life of great luxury, when at least 
the ruling classes were familiar with porcelain 
wares and when furnishings were made from silk 
and brocade. 

Another outstanding example of Hadrami con¬ 
tribution to Swahili religious culture is Sayyid ‘Abd 
Allah. He was a descendant of the venerated shaykh 
Abu Bakr b. Salim, the nth/i7th century sharif of 
Hadramawt, renowned for his erudition, piety and 
poetry. According to the Pate Chronicle, the people 
of the town appealed to him to pray for their deliv¬ 
erance from their enemies. It is not certain whether 
these enemies were the Portuguese or the Galla. 
In any event, descendants of his two sons ‘All and 
Husayn, settled on the coast and provided some of its 
most notable figures in the field of theology and 
literature. Sayyid c Abd Allah was the son of ‘All’s 
great-great-grandson; from Husayn’s line came 
Sayyid Mansab (1828-1922), the renowned jurist of 
Lamu. 

From the Lamu archipelago the poetic tradition 
spread south and ventured into new fields of com¬ 
ment. By the 19th century, a poet like Muyaka 
b. Hadjdjl al-Ghassanl of Mombasa was writing 
romantic poetry and patriotic verses in defence 
of Mombasa’s independence, then under the rule 
of the Mazru'i dynasty, and against ‘UmJni 
attempts to impose their overlordship upon Mombasa 
and other towns on the coast. All those who appre¬ 
ciated this Ki-Swahili literary efflorescence became 
wenyeji “those who belonged" and wastaarabu 
(from Ar. ista'raba “the civilised ones”. These wenyeji 
differentiated themselves somewhat from the recent 
immigrants from Hadramawt or ‘Uman who, until 
they had integrated themselves, were considered alien 
to this local Muslim culture of the Swahili-speaking 
people of the coastal towns. 

There is little evidence that this Swahili Muslim 
culture penetrated far beyond the littoral before the 
19th century. However, there is evidence of some 
form of “diplomatic”, commercial, and religious inter¬ 
action with some African tribes in the immediate 
neighbourhood, notably the Miji Kenda groups : the 
Digo to the South of Mombasa, the Rabai, Ribe and 
Duruma to the west, the Giriama in the Malindi 
area, the Kambe, Chonyi, Kawna and Jibana, 
and the Segeju on the Kenyan-Tanzanian border. Be¬ 
fore the 19th century expansion inland, a significant 
degree of intermarriage took place between the coastal 
Muslims and these groups. Duruma and Rabai acted 
as middlemen for goods exchanged between the Arab- 
Swahili people and interior peoples like the Kamba; 
diplomatic-cum-military “pacts” were made between 
groups of Miji Kenda people and coastal townspeople. 
The Segeju helped Malindi not only to ward off the 
danger from the mysterious cannibalistic Zimba, who 
literally ate their way northwards, but also to take 
Mombasa in 1592; African auxiliaries fought on Mom¬ 
basa’s side against Malindi. The so-called Nyika 
“people of the bush”, or a section of them, helped 
in finally expelling the Portuguese from Mombasa in 
1728 and in the restoration of Mazru ‘1 rule in 1746 


during the struggle for supremacy between the 
Mazru‘1 and the Bu Sa'Idls; installation ceremonies of 
Mazru'i governors (walls), were attended by neigh¬ 
bouring African notables. After the defeat of the 
Mazru'i of Mombasa, their Bu Sa‘idi successors not 
only recognised the autonomous political status of 
the longer-established Muslim groups known as the 
Ithnd-^ashara ta'ifa, the so-called Twelve Tribes, but 
also acknowledged the long established “pacts” 
that had been established between the various 
tawa'if and neighbouring African groups, whereby 
the former acted as “agents” for the latter in relations 
with others. The vestiges of these bilateral relations 
lasted well into the early years of colonial rule. 

To the south of Mombasa, in the area between 
Gasi and the northern areas of present-day Tanzania, 
a similar pattern of relationships developed between 
the Digo and the Segeju on the one hand and the 
leading Muslim families on the other, except that 
the politico-military relationships were reinforced 
by a significant religious impact. The Ba-‘Alawl 
sharifi families in this area, centred upon the Diwan- 
ship of Vumba Kuu, were responsible for the Isla- 
misation of the Digo and the Segeju. The Segeju 
had become wholly Islamised and the Digo on the 
coast had virtually all become Muslims by the time 
colonial rule arrived. 

Islam expanded into the interior of Kenya or the 
rest of East Africa only in the 19th century, partic¬ 
ularly after the Bu Sa‘idi ruler of ‘Uman, Sayyid Sa‘Id 
b. Sultan, decided to move his capital to Zanzibar. 
He attracted a large number of compatriots, Indians, 
Hadramis and Balucis, to serve in his garrisons, 
custom-houses, and civil administration. Others came 
to exploit the economic and commercial potentialities 
of these newly-acquired tropical dominions of ‘Uman. 
By this time, trade in ivory, rhinoceros horns and 
other inland products as well as slaves had already 
proved lucrative. Under Sa'id this trade was now 
promoted to unprecedented heights. Caravans, 
financed by Indian credit, which was shrewdly 
wooed by Sa'id, moved into the interior with goods 
such as cloth, beads, knives, axes, etc., to exchange 
for the inland products already cited. The slaves 
were not only exported, but used in large numbers 
to found a plantation system in Zanzibar and on 
the mainland coast; Malindi in Kenya is a unique 
example which demonstrates the success of this 
agrarian industry. As late as 1846, it had been found 
“deserted and ruined” by the Christian missionary 
J. L. Krapf as a result of Galla raids. It was Arab 
settlement and agrarian development that revived 
it. By the 1870s, vast acres of land around the 
town had come under cultivation of maize, millet 
and fruit of various kinds, and it was described 
as the granary of the coast and to some extent of 
Arabia through a thriving export trade. 

The indigenous Shafi ‘1 Arab-Swahili Muslims were 
now reinforced by Indian Muslims, among whom the 
Khodia or Shi'a Nizarl Isma'ills, the Musta'lian Is- 
ma'ilis (Bohoras) and the HanafI Memons predomi¬ 
nated. An 1875 census of the Indian population reveals 
that there were more Indian Muslims than Indian 
non-Muslims on the coast, particularly Isma'ills. In 
Kenya they were to be found in Mombasa, Malindi 
and Lamu, either as agents of firms having head¬ 
quarters in Zanzibar, or as wholesale or retail 
merchants. Unlike the Hindus, the Indian Muslims 
generally arrived with their families and showed 
readiness to settle down on the isle and coast ruled 
by a fellow-Muslim. 

However, from the outset they maintained a cer- 
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tain degree of social and religious aloofness. They 
began to build exclusive quarters, sectarian mosques 
and independent religious organisations, in fact forms 
of internal government or autonomy which were ac¬ 
knowledged or tolerated by the Sultan of Zanzibar as 
well as by the colonial government thereafter. Thus 
the Isma e ilis looked and still look upon the person 
of the Aga Khan as their spiritual and administrative 
head. Locally they appointed mukhis (treasurers) and 
kamadias (accountants) to run their religious and 
socio-economic affairs. Later, at the turn of the 
century, a council was formed at Zanzibar to super¬ 
vise the local mosque (diamat Khana) and the congre¬ 
gations (diamats) on the mainland, when a split arose 
within the Isma'ill community (1880-1910); secession¬ 
ists protested against the Aga Khan’s claims to di¬ 
vinity and what was considered to be his excessive 
control over the local mosque. Later, Zanzibar lost 
this overall control as the community spread on the 
mainland and into the interior, and provincial coun¬ 
cils were created to look after the spiritual affairs 
and general welfare of the community in various parts 
of East Africa. 

The Bohoras [q.v.] formed and still form the second 
largest Asian Muslim community. The Bohoras 
who migrated to the East African coast belonged and 
still belong to the Dd^udi faction. By 1875 there were 
543 Bohoras (as compared to 2725 Khodia Isma'ilis 
and 116 Memons) at different places in Zanzibar and 
on the coast. As the supreme spiritual and adminis¬ 
trative head of the Bohoras, al-daH al-mutlak appointed 
representatives to attend to the welfare of his fol¬ 
lowers. Officials bearing the rank of < amil, agent, 
were sent to Zanzibar and Mombasa towards the end 
of the 19th century. The c dmil, also known as miydn 
safiib, looked after every Bohra congregation of 50 
families. He dealt with religious, social and economic 
problems. His permission was and is essential for 
every religious ceremony. Among the most important 
duties, he performed the collection of dues for the 
Summoner, the administering of the covenant 
(mithab) to the followers; and the instruction in 
religion and religious history through sermons. It 
was not until the 1920s that congregational or 
diamat councils were formed by the Bohoras to look 
after their secular affairs. 

The earliest Ithna-'asharis, or Twelvers, arrived 
on the coast late in the 19th century during the split 
that occurred among the Isma'ill Khodias. late in the 
19th century, over the claims of divinity by the Agha 
Khan. Many Nizari Isma'ills are said to have defected 
to the Twelvers. Like the other two Shi'I sects, they 
organised themselves into dxamats or congregations, 
each with its own council. In place of a dd l i, the 
Ittma-'asharis have mudjtahids, the most scholarly 
among whom was appointed 'wzma, the interpreter 
of the faith to the community. No muditahid was ap¬ 
pointed to East Africa. Instead, low-ranking mulla s 
performed religious functions within the djamdts. 
Prayers were performed in the communal mosque 
whilst sermons, festivals and feasts were held in the 
Imam-bdra [q.v.]. Thus by the last quarter of the 19th 
century, the Muslim population of Kenya had begun 
to be variegated in a sectarian and ethnic way. 

By that time, too, nuclei of Muslims had been 
created in the interior. It has often been observed 
how important the caravan trade and trade routes 
have been in the spread of Islam from early times 
in different parts of Africa. In Kenya, and East Africa 
generally, this phenomenon took place particularly 
during the second half of the 19th century. Until the 
1850s trade movements had mostly been from the in¬ 


terior to the Muslim coast. Ivory in particular was 
brought down to the coast and sold to the Arabs and 
the Swahili*by the Kamba, at first through Duruma 
and Giriama middlemen, later directly. Gradually, 
this virtual monopoly of the Kamba was broken. Arabs 
and Swahili began to move inland significantly after 
i860, in order to acquire trade goods directly from 
inland African peoples. This trade by now had come 
to include the slave trade, although Kenya was not 
as affected by the ravages of the slave trade as Tan¬ 
zania was. In Kenya slaves were secondary to ivory, 
cattle, rhinoceros horns and other goods. 

The Arabs and Swahili in Kenya were not able to 
establish bases as important and permanent as their 
counterparts did at Tabora and Ujiji in Tanzania. 
(The Maasai plains were never entirely free from 
danger to permit that.) The Kikuyu only grudgingly 
permitted some trade on the edges of their country; 
on the whole, they discouraged close ties with the 
coastal Muslims. Trade was more successful with 
western Kenyan peoples, among whom a network of 
caravan routes was gradually spun. Although not as 
substantive and lucrative as the trade in Tanzania 
and Congo, it was of some importance. The Arab- 
Swahili penetration was dependent upon a series of 
stop-overs that were chosen for the friendliness of 
their inhabitants and the abundance of provisions. 

Through these trade connections, nuclei of Muslim 
traders and Muslim influence were implanted in the 
interior of Kenya within the body politic of small 
chieftaincies. Many of these traders passed also as 
men of medicine, of a novel kind with which the 
African of the interior was not familiar. The new 
magico-medical powers, the weapons they used and 
could deliver and the luxury goods they bartered, 
made them welcome and assured them great prestige. 
Trade relations led to at least some seasonal settle¬ 
ment and intermarriage and thus the nuclei of 
Muslims grew in size and importance. As the caravan 
traffic increased during the 1870s, 1880s and 1890s, 
especially with the decline of the Maasai, the Muslim 
traders began to make their influence felt upon 
the internal politics of inland African societies. 
Centres of such influence were established at such 
places as that of Kitoto, at Sapei and at that of 
Mumias, the last being the important capital of the 
Wanga kingdom in Western Kenya, ruled by Mumia, 
who allied himself closely with the Swahili traders. 

Another factor, that led to the infiltration of 
Muslim influence into Kenya was tribal movement. 
The Somalis had been pressing south from the Horn 
of Africa since the 6th/i2th century. It was their 
expansion that forced the Galla to their south to 
press hard upon the Muslim coastal people and cause 
a significant degree of depopulation and abandonment 
of many towns. Both Malindi and its appanage, Gedi, 
suffered decline as a result of Galla raids. Malindi had 
been eclipsed by 1667, and, as we have seen, it was 
Arab settlement in the 19th century that led to its 
revival. By the middle of the century, Muslim Somalis 
began to move decisively against the Galla to their 
south. They crossed the Juba river in force about 
1850, thus making contact with the Galla who 
dominated the region of the Tana. An uneasy co¬ 
existence of some 15 years was broken when the 
Somalis turned upon the Galla, decimated them and 
occupied their territory. Thus began the invasion and 
settlement of another part of Kenya by Muslims and 
the slow religious interaction between nomadic 
Muslims and their neighbours. It is this process that 
has slowly led to a practical islamisation of such 
groups as the Rendille, Boran, and the Galla them- 
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selves. Today each of these groups is at least 90% 
Muslim. 

By the last quarter of the 19th century, much of 
East Africa as a whole had come to form a huge 
Muslim sphere of influence, inspired by Zanzibar and 
based upon trade, leading to the saying that “when 
they pipe in Zanzibar, people dance on the shores 
of the great lakes”. European travellers, explorers 
and missionaries observed these trends, and some 
were perturbed by them for political or religious 
reasons or for both. Livingstone and Stanley, whose 
reports did so much to mobilise Christian missionary 
efforts, were as much concerned about the slave 
trade as about Islamic influence. The Muslim traders 
generally welcomed the European missionaries and 
explorers, giving them all the necessary help in their 
ventures inland, even in the foundation of mission 
stations. No hostility was engendered towards Chris¬ 
tianity as a religion. It was only when attempts were 
made to interfere with their trade, particularly the 
slave trade, that the Arab-Swahilis reacted with hos¬ 
tility, as did the African peoples who were their 
partners in this trade. Only in Buganda a religious 
conflict arose when the Christian missionaries, Catho¬ 
lic and Protestant, regarded the influence established 
by Muslims at the Kabaka’s court as the basic enemy. 
This was the prelude to the religious wars that broke 
out late in the 19th century in that country, political 
power being the prize each side was fighting for : was 
Arab-Muslim power to be allowed to prevail over 
Christian-European power? 

This was the most relevant and crucial question 
by the mid-i88os. The European scramble had begun. 
The extent of the suzerainty of the Muslim sultan of 
Zanzibar was being challenged by the Germans and 
the British. In 1884 the Germans declared protector¬ 
ates over several areas in Tanzania. In 1885 they 
took advantage of local political and dynastic rival¬ 
ries and declared a protectorate over the Witu 
Sultanate, founded ca. 1865 on the mainland of 
Lamu by a scion of the Nabhanl family, after their 
original centre of power, Pate, had been taken by 
Zanzibar. Since then the founder of the Witu Sul¬ 
tanate, Aljmad Fumoluti (nicknamed Simba “lion”), 
had warded off all diplomatic and military attempts 
to make him acknowledge Zanzibari overlordship. 
He took advantage of the European scramble to 
seek German protection from further Zanzibari 
pressures. In 1886 an Anglo-German agreement 
signalled the beginning of the dismemberment of 
the Zanzibari Bu Sa'Idi sultanate. The sultanate 
was restricted to a ten-mile coastal strip between 
the Mozambique border and Kipini (in Kenya), some 
offshore islands and a 5 to 10 miles’ radius round 
the Banadir ports. The rest of East Africa came 
under British and German influence, the former in¬ 
cluding most of present-day Kenya and southern So¬ 
malia, the latter comprising the present-day Tan¬ 
zanian mainland. 

The period between 1886 and 1895 witnessed wide¬ 
spread Arab-Swahili reaction and resistance against 
the advancing colonial designs of the two European 
powers. This resistance was provoked by several 
factors: fear of loss of political influence or trade 
in the interior, European interference with the tradi¬ 
tional administration and the social, cultural and re¬ 
ligious way of life. The Germans ' determination to 
“Germanise” the Tanzanian coast and humiliate the 
sultan’s representatives sparked off the Abushiri re¬ 
volt in 1888, led by the Arabs but with widespread 
African backing. The blockade of the coast by Euro¬ 
pean powers, whose aim was to strangle the revolt, 


was seen by the Muslims as a Christian alliance 
against them. In August 1890, after the revolt was 
over, the Germans and British sought to eradicate 
pin-pricks in each other’s spheres by coming to an¬ 
other agreement, whereby Germany gave up her pro¬ 
tectorate over Witu. This led to the first Witu up¬ 
rising. Fumo Bakari, Simba’s successor, feeling 
himself betrayed by Germany, ordered some German 
prospectors out of his Sultanate. When they resisted, 
a fight ensued in which nine of the Germans were 
killed. The British government, to whom Witu had 
been handed over, was forced to carry out a punitive 
expedition. Two other revolts broke out in Witu under 
the leadership of Fumo Bakari and Fumo ‘Omari. In 
1894 Fumo ‘Omari was exiled to Zanzibar, by then 
another British protectorate, where he eventually 
died. The following year, the Mazru'i revolt was 
sparked off at Takaungu, a stronghold of the family 
lying to the north of their former centre of power, 
Mombasa. It was caused by British interference with 
the traditional method of choosing a wall; Mbarak, 
who was regarded as the logical successor, was by¬ 
passed by a pro-British wall. Mbarak renounced 
British authority and spear-headed the revolt which 
engulfed virtually the whole Kenyan coast from 
Malindi to the Tanzanian border. Mbarak was 
supported by his uncle, Mbarak b. Rashid, son of 
the last independent Mazru'i chief of Mombasa who 
was overthrown by the Bu Sa'Idi; in the past he 
had led several revolts aginst Zanzibari authority. 
Although this was basically a family revolt, it gained 
support from coast Africans long associated with 
the family as well as from Swahili chiefs, one of 
whom regarded it as a diihad and raised the flag 
of Islam. It was not until March 1896 that the revolt 
spent its force in the face of heavier odds. But 
rather than submit, the leaders and many followers 
chose to seek refuge in German territory in the 
south. 

The suppression of the Mazru'i revolt meant the 
loss of any Arab or Muslim aspiration to maintain 
political independence not only in Kenya, but also 
the whole of East Africa. 

However, in Kenya as in Zanzibar and the Tanza¬ 
nian mainland under German rule, some semblance 
of Arab-Muslim administration was maintained. The 
first Commissioner of the East Africa Protectorate, 
which comprised most of Kenya (the western province 
being part of the Uganda Protectorate until 1902) 
was Arthur Hardinge, who had served in Muslim 
countries, such as Egypt and Turkey, an experience 
that had implanted in him some sympathy for Islam. 
Having vanquished Kenya’s coastal Muslims, he 
granted them a special position in the administration 
of the Protectorate. Muslims were needed to establish 
a viable, new cadre in the administration, the judi¬ 
ciary, the military and the transport fields because 
they were the only literate indigenous people with 
some knowledge of administration and a working re¬ 
lationship with the peoples of the interior. Thus an 
Arab-Muslim administrative hierarchy was esta¬ 
blished, composed of liwalis (governors), mudirs and 
kadis, the first two being administrative officers in 
liwdlate s and mudiriyyets on the coast. Hardinge’s 
plans to train more Arabs and “upper class” Swahili 
who could serve as officers beyond the coastal strip 
never materialised. In fact, as time passed, the 
number of liwdli s and mudirs was reduced for reasons 
of economy or retrenchment. 

In so far as Islam was concerned, the new Euro¬ 
pean colonial era brought positive, if indirect results. 
If Muslim power had been shattered, the faith itself 
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spread inland with the extension of the PaxBritannica, 
despite the hostility of Christian missionaries and 
some officials who regarded Islam either as a rival 
to Christianity or as a threat to European rule. The 
spread of Islam during colonial rule was as haphazard 
as in pre-colonial times. Diverse factors account 
for this. The building of the Uganda Railway to join 
the two British Protectorates brought fresh Indian 
immigrants, many of whom were Muslims, some 
of whom stayed behind and encouraged others to come 
out from India. Thus the Indian Muslim population 
in Kenya increased in number and moved inland, em¬ 
ployed either in the railway administration or private¬ 
ly employed as merchants, shop-keepers, hunters, 
etc. The medical officers, veterinary officers and 
clerks of the railway administration had amongst 
them the pioneer members of the Abmadiyya 
movement [g.n.] in Kenya. But the celebrated 
militant missionary activity began only in the 
1930s. The railway also facilitated travel of local 
Muslims. Arabs and Swahili moved more easily 
inland to settle and trade and thus founded such Mus¬ 
lim “locations” as Pangani and Pumwani in Nairobi. 
Individual Muslim traders were soon to be found in 
other townships where they married, settled and cre¬ 
ated new nuclei of Muslims, e.g. at Kendu Bay, 
Kisumu, Fort Hall (now Muranga), and the Machakos 
district. Some local converts contributed to the 
growth of these nuclei. 

A second noteworthy factor that facilitated the 
diffusion of Islam was the colonial administration’s 
employment of Swahili, Somali and Sudanese Muslim 
troops in its punitive expeditions and in the manning 
of garrisons. On retirement or discharge, many of 
these soldiers settled in the interior and married 
local wives. Kibera, the Sudanese “colony” in 
Nairobi is one example of an ex-soldier settlement. 
The early administration also employed craftsmen, 
interpreters and tax-collectors of Swahili Muslim 
origin; domestic servants, in areas as far as Uganda, 
were often Swahili, as were many of the foremen of 
the first European settler farms. Thus the non- 
Muslim and non-Christian Africans were made 
conscious of the comparatively privileged position 
of the Muslim as a soldier, foreman, craftsman, 
official and domestic servant. Consequently some 
of them became admirers of, and converts to, to 
Islam. 

This favourable feeling towards Islam was also 
to be found in neighbouring Tanzania, where the 
Germans had trained and employed Swahili officials 
known as akidas and jumbe s on a significant scale, 
and in 1913 the German government was led also 
to subsidise Catholic and Protestant missions to 
train subordinate officials. 

This reaction lends significance to the discovery 
by Smuts, a British military officer, of a secret 
German document, circulated to administrative offi¬ 
cers, in which they were ordered to do everything 
in their power to curb the spread of Muslim in¬ 
fluence; great publicity was given to this document 
on the Kenyan coast in order to portray the Germans 
as enemies of Islam and to counter German claims 
that they were the defenders of Islam by being allies 
of the Ottoman sultan-caliph. The British authorities 
countered the Ottoman sultan’s proclamation of a 
djihad against Britain and a curse upon all Muslims 
who did not respond to his call, with a proclamation, 
signed by the sultan of Zanzibar, denouncing the 
German deception that the Kaiser had been con¬ 
verted to Islam and criticising the Ottoman Sultan 
for having lost his reputation as the defender of 


Islam by siding with the Germans. Copies of this 
declaration in Arabic and Ki-Swahili were distributed 
all along the coast. Equally widely distributed was 
the Sharif Husayn’s proclamation of June 1916, 
renouncing his allegiance to the Turkish sultan and 
denouncing the heretical measures of the Turkish 
Committee of Union and Progress. 

As it turned out, Britain need not have feared a 
large-scale djihdd in the East Africa Protectorate. 
The Muslim population of the coast had never dis¬ 
played active religious fanaticism on a significant 
scale. Two decades earlier (1895-6), they had been 
equally unenthusiastic in their response to Egyptian 
religious exhortation to rise against the Sultan of 
Zanzibar and his British mentors, who had begun to 
interfere with the lucrative slave trade. This was 
part of an Egyptian design to occupy the East African 
coast, from which they planned to forge a route to 
the inter-lacustrine regions of central Africa to super¬ 
sede the one down the Nile, which was causing undue 
delay in obtaining men and equipment. The Egyptian 
expedition along the coast got no further than Lamu, 
and failed to exploit the religious sentiments and the 
economic motives of the coastal Muslims. 

Even so, by the outbreak of the First World War, 
the indigenous Muslim population of the coast was 
smarting under a series of blows. Punitive expeditions 
had shattered all aspirations to political indepen¬ 
dence between 1890 and 1900. In 1907 the ordinance 
abolishing slavery was promulgated, which dealt a 
final, heavy blow to agriculture, the mainstay of the 
economy of the coast. Game regulations entailing the 
purchase of licences and competition from Europeans 
and Indians reduced Arab-Swahili participation in 
the ivory trade. In 1908 the Land Titles Ordinance 
was passed, and it led to vast acres of land being 
either alienated or declared crown land; some of 
these lands were leased or given freehold to European 
planters. 

Thus at the turn of the century, the indigenous 
Muslims of Kenya found it essential to embark upon 
a drastic reappraisal of their status under the new 
colonial order, especially in regard to education. 
When the British authorities began in 1910 to take 
up responsibility for public education, there was at 
first no provision for the teaching of Arabic and 
the Kur’an, and it was only in 1924 that the govern¬ 
ment introduced Kur’anic lessons in the schools of 
Mombasa and Malindi. 

Also, two very short-lived reform organizations 
came into being amongst the Arab-Swahilis of 
Mombasa—the Mohamadan Reform League and the 
Afro-Asian Association. The latter was basically a 
political association, but established a Muslim school 
in 1937. The most important Muslim Reformer 
in Kenya was undoubtedly Shaykh al-Amin b. C AII b. 
Nafi'I al-Mazru c I [see al-mazru c I] who in his weekly 
al-Isldk envisaged the creation of a body to defend 
Muslim interests. Other non-coastal, non-Arab, 
Muslims issued in 1931 a memorandum addressed 
to a Parliamentary Joint Select Committee on Closer 
Union of East Africa expressing their fears of the 
threats to Islam in Kenya, whereas Christianity 
was being encouraged by all means possible. In 
February 1935, a delegation of three Indian Muslims 
left Kenya for India to collect funds and personnel, 
in order to initiate a Muslim missionary movement 
in Kenya and thus counter-balance the Christian 
missionary endeavour by turning more Africans 
into Muslims; but its members returned without 
achieving any immediate results. Only the Abma¬ 
diyya movement showed interest in the initiation 
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of a missionary movement, but its offer was refused. 
A year before, in 1934, the Tahrik-i-Diadid (“New 
Scheme”) for intensive propagation of the Ah- 
madiyya creed had been put into effect in East 
Africa when its first missionary Shaykh Mubarak 
Ahmad arrived in Tabora, Tanzania. The Ahmadiyya 
helped build or repair mosques and produced litera¬ 
ture on Islam on a large scale, culminating in the 
production of a Ki-Swahili translation of the Kur’an 
in 1953. They had about 1500 adherents in Kenya 
according to an authoritative estimate of 1974, 
compared with just over 1000 in Uganda and some 
2,700 in Tanzania. 

Despite Shaykh ai-Amln al-Mazru c i’s efforts to 
provide practical guidance, none of his major 
proposals were implemented by the Muslims. They 
became more and more reconciled to the idea of 
living in separate groups, without organic links 
between African, Arab, Swahili and Indian Muslims. 
In Kenya the Indian Muslims were and still are 
the best-organised and the most prosperous. Hence 
they have been able to finance and build schools 
and, in the case of the Isma'ilis, to build hospitals 
and contribute significantly to the educational and 
medical services in the country. The East African 
Muslim Welfare Society, founded in the 1930s, 
was a charitable Isma'Ili organisation aimed at 
raising the status of the most depressed members 
of the Muslim community, particularly the African. 

A most noteworthy project of the Muslims in 
Kenya was launched after the Second World War. 
The colonial government, the Aga Khan and the 
Sultan of Zanzibar jointly contributed towards the 
building of a Mombasa Institute of Muslim Education 
(MIOME), which encompassed a long-promised 
academic Secondary School for Arabs and Swahili. 
The Institute was to lay emphasis upon technical 
and vocational training, but Islamic studies were 
included to balance these secular studies. The 
Institute was seen as a precursor of a Muslim Uni¬ 
versity, but within a few years of its opening in 
1951, however, the Institute had to accept non- 
Muslims and changed its name first to “Mombasa 
Institute of Education”, then to “Mombasa Technical 
Institute” and lately to ‘Mombasa Polytechnic’. 
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KENZ (Nubia), [see al-kanz, banu —] 
al-KERAK. [see karak] 

KERASCN. [see giresOn] 

KERBELA [see Karbala 1 ] 

KF.RRENESH. Ottoman name for Karpen&ion 
(Karpenisi, Carpenitze), a small township in northern 
Aetolia. The district was probably occupied under 
Bayezid I [q.v.], when the adjacent regions of Salona, 
Domakia and [Neo-] Patras fell to the Turks (Ham- 
mer-Purgstall, i, 249-50, following Chalcocondyles); 
when it is first named in a published Ottoman 
source (the dfizya returns of 894/1489, Belgeler, i/i 
(1964), 100, n. 2), as K.rab.n.sh, it is grouped with 
“Badra” (Neopatras, Badradjtk), Domeke, Cataldja 
(Pharsala) and Mundeniie (Bodonitsa). At this 
period it was presumably administered as part of 
the sandfak of Ttrkhala [q.v.] ; it appears later as a 
kafa 1 of the sandjak of Aynabakhtl [q.v.] (see M. T. 
Gokbilgin, in Bell., xx (1956), 277, n. 128, 278, n. 131). 
The locality is famous in modern Greek history as 
the scene of the victory of the Suliot leader Marco 
Botzaris (21 August 1823). 

Bibliography. Evliya Celebi, Seydhatndme, 
viii, 611-2 (rough draft only); Greek tr. I. G. 
Giannopopoulou, in ’ErccTqpli; 'Eraipelai; 
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Paris 1826-7, iv, 21-5; MeyaAi) 'EAXrjvtx^ 
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(.1393-1821), Athens 1971, 100-2 (with full refer¬ 
ences). (V. L. Manage) 

KERC, a seaport at the eastern tip of the penin¬ 
sula of that name at the eastern end of the Crimea 
[see krIm] in the modern Crimean oblast of the 
Ukrainian SSR. 

The district was clearly a well-populated one in 
pre-historic, Cimmerian and Scythian times, since 
it contains a large number of kurgans or burial 
mounds, many of which have been excavated since 
the last century. In classical times, it was from the 
6th century B.C. onwards the site of the flourishing 
Ionian Greek colony of Pantikapaion, later called 
Bosporos and the capital of the principality of 
Bosporus Cimmerius (see Pauly-Wissowa, xviii/3, 
780-825, s.v. Panticapaeum). After coming under the 
control of Mithridates VI of Pontus (end of the 2nd 
century B.C.) and then, from the time of Augustus, 
of Rome, it suffered badly during the barbarian 
invasions of such steppe peoples as the Sarmatians, 
Huns and Goths. From the late 7th century A.D. 
it was held by the Khazars [q.v.] as the capital of 
their foothold in the eastern Crimea, with the resi¬ 
dence of the tudhun or governor there. 

The name Kerc first appears in Islamic sources 
under various forms, such as Karz, Kardj, al-Karsh, 
etc., and may derive from a Greek form Korizos/ 
Kyrizos (see J. Marquart, Osteuropdische und Ost- 
asiatische Streifziige, Leipzig 1903, 162-3, 506-7). 
In Ibn Rusta, 143, tr. Wiet, 160, we have K.r.kh 
~ * Kardj as the Byzantine port on the northern 
coastland of the Black Sea to which the Magyars then 
living there brought Slav captives for sale, and the 
Hudud al-‘dlam, 158, cf. 182-3, mentions the Darya-yi 
K.r.z. With the decline and break-up of the Khazar 
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confederation in the early years of the nth century, 
Kerf fell to the Kiev Russians and for some decades 
the eastern Crimea formed part of the Russian prin¬ 
cipality of Tmutarakan in the Taman peninsula across 
the Straits of Keri, under the patriarchate of Matrega 
in the Taman peninsula, whilst in 1332 it was to be¬ 
come a metropolitan sea itself (see Heyd, Hist, de 
la commerce du Levant, ii, 184-5). In the 12th cen¬ 
tury Keri was in the hands of the Kipiak or Comans, 
and it may be the town of Rhosia mentioned in a 
treaty of 1169 between the Byzantine Emperor 
Manuel Comnenos and the Genoese. In the 13th 
century, Crimea and South Russia became part of 
the vast territories of the Golden Horde. Ibn Battuta, 
travelling from Karsh/Keri to Kafa, describes his 
meeting with Christian Comans (Rihla, ii, 355-7, 
tr. Gibb, ii, 469-70, cf. Barthold, Histoire des Turcs 
d’Asie Centrale, Paris 1945, 137). From 1289 on¬ 
wards there was a Venetian consul in Keri (Heyd, 
loc. cit.), and by 1318 it was in the hands of the 
Genoese, who had established themselves on the 
southern littoral of the Crimea with their centre at 
Kafa/Kefe [see kefe] or Theodosia; it was a consulate 
subordinate to Kafa under the name of Cerco or 
Cerchio. In ca. 1400 there are mentioned Alan or 
Gothic princes in Keri, remnants of the waves of 
barbarian invasions through South Russia in the 
Dark Ages, who are described as Domini Gothiae or 
Signori de la Tedoro (B. Spuler, Die Goldene Horde, 
die Mongolen in Russland i223-r$02 1 , Wiesbaden 
1965, 314-15) and who presumably exercised theore¬ 
tical jurisdiction over the town and its hinterland. 
In the 15th century there was pressure on the 
Genoese colonies in the Crimea from the Giray 
Khans, and then later in the century, after the attacks 
of the Ottoman commander Ahmed Pasha Gedik 
[q.v.], these settlements on the coastland fell into 
Ottoman hands. Henceforth, Ottoman trade with the 
Crimea and South Russia was channelled through 
Kafa rather than Keri, and the latter’s commercial 
prosperity went into a decline. 

After the conquest of Azov in 1696, Peter the 
Great in the peace negotiations of 1698 sought the 
session of Kerc to Russia, but this was refused, and 
after the Peace of Carlowitz [see karlov6a], Keri 
remained in Ottoman hands. Sultan Mustafa III in 
1114/1702 built the fortress of Yeni I<ale near Kerc 
to protect it (see Von Hammer, GOR 1 , iii, 909). 
Nevertheless, Keri and Yefli Kale were occupied by 
Catherine the Great’s troops in 1185/1771 without 
resistance, and their cession to Russia confirmed 
in the Treaty of Ktiitik Kaynardja [q.v.] in 1188/1774 
(GOR 1 , iv, 622, 638). It remained of small importance, 
although in 1821 Tsar Alexander I raised it to the 
status of a town, and its main function was as a 
trans-shipment point to shallow-bottomed vessels 
crossing the Sea of Azov to the Don-Donets basin 
ports. During the Crimean War, it was in 1855 oc¬ 
cupied by the invading Allies, and in the Second 
World War it was held by the Germans from the 
winter of 1941-2 till 1944 and was the scene of fierce 
fighting. Its economic and industrial importance 
today derives from iron ore deposits, exploited since 
the end of the 19th century and now sent to the 
Donbas industrial area, and limestone quarries in 
the vicinity of the town; it is furthermore the base 
for an important fishing fleet, and in 1970 had a 
population of 128,000 (see BSE 1 , xx, 565-6). 

Bibliography : given in the article. 

(C. E. Bosworth) 

KERIMBA islands, a group of islands 
lying in lat. 12° S. off Musambik (Mozambique) 


between the mouths of the Ruvuma and Lurio 
rivers, with administrative headquarters at St Joao 
de Ibo on Querimba Is. They were part of the sphere 
of influence of the mediaeval state of Kilwa, but 
with an independent ruler. They were islamised 
at an unknown period, possibly in the 12th 
century. They were seized by the Portuguese in 
1522 because of their important ivory trade: many 
mosques and large houses were destroyed. Joao 
dos Santos went to convert them to Christianity 
in 1593 : the upper class was Muslim, but the majority 
pagan. In 1769, when the ‘UmanI Arabs were devel¬ 
oping the slave trade from Zanzibar, the Portuguese 
commander accused the Arab and Swahili traders 
"of depriving the Portuguese of their ivory trade, 
God of the souls of Africans who were being enslaved 
by the Muslims, and the King of his taxes. ” Regret¬ 
tably, a recent account describes only the earlier 
Portuguese buildings: a systematic survey of the 
mosques and Muslim cemeteries has yet to be made. 

Bibliography : Fr. Joao dos Santos, O.P., 
Etiopia Oriental, Evora 1607, ed. Mello de Azevedo, 
Lisbon 1891, i, 273 ff.; E. Axelson, The Portu¬ 
guese in South-East Africa, 1488-1600, Cape 
Town 1973; idem, The Portuguese in South-East 
Africa, 1600-1700, Johannesburg i960; E. A. 
Alpers, Ivory and slaves in East and Central 
Africa, 1975; G. S. P. Freeman-Grenville, The 
French at Kilwa Island, 1965; A. Gomes e Sousa, 
As Ilhas Querimbas, in Boletim da Sociedade de 
Mozambique, no. 122, i960. 

(G. S. P. Freeman-Grenville) 
KER KH A. [see karkha! 

KERKENNA. [see karkana] 

KERKUK. [see kirkOk] 

KERKUR. [see karkOr] 

KERMAn. [see kirman] 
kermAn shAh. [see kirman shah] 
KERMIYAN. [see germiyan] 

KERRI (conventional spelling, Gerri), a site 
on the east bank of the main Nile in the 
Sudan, lying at the southern end of the Sabalufca 
gorge, about 44 miles north of the confluence of the 
Blue and White Niles. At the convergence of the route 
along the Nile and one across the Bayuda desert 
crossing the Nile at this point, Kerri was a settle¬ 
ment of political importance from the ioth/i6th to 
the I2th/i8th century as the seat of the 'AbdallabI 
shaykhs, who levied tribute on the nomads during 
their annual migration-cycle, and, as the principal 
vassals of the Fundj [q.v.] of Sinnar, were regarded 
as the overlords of the Arab tribes. The first two 
'AbdallabI shaykhs derived prestige from their role 
as holy men and agents of islamisation in a fringe- 
region, rather than from purely tribal leadership. 
This is indicated by the ascription of a Sharlfl an¬ 
cestry to the eponym, ‘Abd Allah Djamma' al- 
Kuraynatl al-Kasiml (fl. ioth/i6th cent.), who is 
reputed to have overthrown Soba, the capital of the 
Nubian Christian kingdom of ‘Aiwa [q.v.]. Tradition 
associates ‘Amara Dunkas, the founder of the Fundj 
dynasty, with him in this exploit, while another 
tradition (reported by James Bruce) speaks of a 
victory of the Fundj over the 'AbdallabI chief 
(anachronistically styled “Wed Ageeb”, i.e. Walad 
'Adjib) near ArbadjI on the Blue Nile in 1504. The 
two traditions are not necessarily incompatible, and 
the second would explain the subordination of the 
‘AbdallabI shaykhs to the Fundj rulers. A legend 
that Kerri was a Nubian stronghold captured by 
‘Abd Allah Djamma' so far lacks archaeological 
confirmation, while Bruce’s statement that the 
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Fundj compelled the ‘Abdallah to transfer their 
capital to Arbadjl is unsupported in other sources 
‘Adjib al-Kafuta, the son of ‘Abd Allah Diamma‘ 
by the daughter of a holy man, Hamad Abu Dunana, 
is represented in ‘Abdallabi tradition as a pious 
Muslim, who enforced the Shar!‘a and made the 
Pilgrimage. He is distinguished by the title of 
mandfilak, held by the great vassals of the Fund], 
He nevertheless fought against his suzerain, and tem¬ 
porarily extended his rule up the Blue Nile, but was 
subsequently defeated and killed by the Fundj ruler, 
‘Adlan I b. Cnsa I, at the battle of Karkodj in 1016/ 
1607-8. ‘Adjib’s tomb at Kerri was surmounted by 
a dome ( kubba), typical of the burial-place of a holy 
man but not of a tribal chief; it was a place of pil¬ 
grimage. Of the later shaykhs of Kerri, Dhiyab b. 
BadI established in 1149/1736 a wakf at Medina for 
the benefit of immigrants from the Fund] territories. 
His harshness resulted in the depopulation of Kerri, 
and it was perhaps for this reason that his uncle and 
successor, ‘Abd Allah III b. ‘Adjib III (d. n6o/r747) 
transferred the capital to Halfayat al-Muluk, further 
to the south on the main Nile. Crawford’s assertion 
that this transfer took place in 1798 under ‘Abd Allah 
IV is unjustified. Halfayat al-Muluk remained the 
capital of the shaykhdom until the Turco-Egyptian 
invasion in 1821 ended the old regime. 

Bibliography: O. G. S. Crawford, The Fung 
kingdom of Sennar, Gloucester 1951, 65-9; James 
Bruce, Travels to discover the source of the Nile 2 , 
Edinburgh 1805, vi, 370-1, 425-6; A. E. D. Penn, 
The traditional stories of the 'Abdullab tribe, in 
Sudan Notes and Records, xvii/i (1934), 59-82. 
The oral traditions of the ‘Abdallab have been 
published by Ahmad ‘Abd al-Rahlm Nasr, 
Ta^rikh al-'Abdallab, Khartoum 1969; a useful 
preliminary study of ‘Abdallabi history is Sid 
Hasan Muhammad Khalil, Diawdnib min ta'rikh 
al-'Abdallab (unpublished dissertation, Khartoum 
1969). A photograph of the wakfiyya of Dhiyab b. 
BadI (a unique document) illustrates the article of 
Salab Mubyl al-DIn, Makhtufa ta 1 rikhiyya '■an 
muliik al-'Abdalldb, in al-Khurfum, Dec. 1967, 58. 

(P. M. Holt) 

KESRIYE, Ottoman name for kastoriA, a 
town in Macedonia, situated on the shores of a lake 
with the same name, at the northern most point of 
the upper reaches of the River Aliakmon. 

An important centre of Christian art during the 
last centuries of the Byzantine era, it fell under the 
rule of Stephan DuSan (1331-55) and his successors, 
and in 1380 to the Albanians. Between T385 and 
1393 it came into Ottoman hands—by capitula¬ 
tion, according to tradition. It was the capital 
of the homonymous kadd 3 of the pasha sandiaghi 
in the eydlet of Rumeli (Hadjdji Khalifa, Rumeli 
und Bosna, J. von Hammer, Vienna 1812, 96; M. T. 
Gokbilgin, in Belleten xx (1956)), and, after the 
administrative reorganisation of 1864, of a kadd’’ 
of the sandfak of Koritsa in the wildyet of Manastir. 
According to Ewliya Celebi, it was a kadd 1 of 150 
akle s with no villages, and a khdss of Fatima 
Sultan. Outside its fortress (in the varosh), there 
were 20 mahalle s, 16 of which were Greek and one 
Jewish. The town had a dgizddr, a muhlesib, a badf-ddr, 
a shehir ketkhudasl and a kharadf aghast. 

The fur industry flourished in this small town, 
especially from the beginning of the irth/i7th 
century. Fur merchants from Kastoria distributed 
their products by caravan to important urban centres 
in regions north of Macedonia and set up commercial 
establishments in Istanbul, Vienna, Leipzig, Dresden 


and Moscow. Although the area was often unquiet 
because of the activities of the Klepths and the Albani¬ 
ans, the town’s flourishing industry and economic 
prosperity contributed to the construction—especially 
in the I2th/i8th and the I3th/i9th centuries—of 
many Christian churches and its characteristic town 
houses, which are interesting examples of folk archi¬ 
tecture. Greek schools were also established with 
funds supplied by wealthy emigrants. The Greeks 
were represented before the Turkish authorities by 
the kodfa bashls. After 1870, the district was the 
scene of rivalry between Greeks and Slavs, with its 
metropolitan, Germanos Karavanghelis (1900-7), 
playing a leading role. With the Balkan War it 
became part of the Greek state (n/24 November 
1912). 

Bibliography. Ewliya Celebi, Seyakuatname, 
v, 575-6; P. Tsamises, 'H Kaoxopla xat xa 
ptVTjptEta X7)g, Athens 1949; A. Vakalopoulos, 
Toxopta xf;t; MaxeBovIaq rj54-rSjj, Salonika 
1969; V. Demetriades, 'H Kevxptvf] xat Auxtxfj 
MaxeBovta xaxa xov ’EOAtyta TasAc[47tf), 
Salonica 1973. For art: A. Orlandos, Ta Bu^avxiva 
|4VT)(4Sia XT)? Kaaxopta?, in ’Ap/elov x£Sv 
Bu^avxovcnv Mv7)[xet<nv xrjg "EXAaSo?, iv 
(1938), 3-213; St. Pelekanides, Kaoxopta I. 
Bu^avxtvat xotxoypaeplat. Salonika 1953; N. 
Moutsopoulos, Kaa'xopia. Ta apyovxtxa. Athens 
1962. (J. G. Giannopoulos) 

KETAMA. [see kutama] 

KETKHUDA. This Persian term “master of the 
house, head of the family”, Pahlavi katak-xvatai, ac¬ 
quired, in addition to the above meanings, those of 
husband, chief of a tribe, headman of a village and 
tithe-officer in a town (Chardin, Voyages, ed. 1811, 
iv, 77, “dixenier de quartier”) responsible to the 
kalantar [}.».] (cf. M. Mu'In, Persian dictionary, 
Tehran 1345, iii, 2921). In Ottoman Turkish, it 
evolved into the form li«ahya, with the meanings 
“steward of a household”, “head of an artisans’ 
gild” (see below). 

(i) In Ottoman Turkish administrative usage 
Already in Il-Khanid Persia we find the kadkhudd 
acting as the representative of the village vis-a-vis 
the government, and under the Safawids they were 
in charge of collecting taxes and responsible for the 
administration of a village or town (cf. A. K. S. 
Lambton, Landlord and Peasant in Persia, London 
1953, 122, 144, 168, 175, 430 and passim). We find 
the form kedkhudd in Anatolian Saldjuk usage of the 
7th/i3th century (Osman Turan, Tiirkiye Selfuklan 
hakkinda resmi vesikalar, Ankara 1958, 13), and the 
form krahya may have evolved during Ottoman 
times. 

The term ketkhudd is used in the Ottoman state 
administration from the 9th/i5th century onwards 
(Kanun-name-yi sultani ber mudfeb-i 'orf-i 'Othmdni, 
ed. R. Anhegger-H. Inalcik, Ankara 1956, 17, 31- 
2), in the sense of someone who looks after the af¬ 
fairs of an important government official or influential 
person, i.e. the ketkhudd was an authorised deputy 
official. Hence there were ketkhudds below the aghd 
or re’is in charge, e.g. of the treasury, the dock¬ 
yards, the police guard, the Janissaries, the taxation 
registers, the Grand Vizierate, the imperial pantry, 
the bodyguard of (awiishs, of the artillery corps, etc. 
(see ‘Abdurrahman Veflk, Tekdlif fyawa'idi, Istanbul 
1328, i, 192-3). The office was conferred by a diploma 
{berdt), in which the respect and loyalty of those to 
be under him was enjoined (Basbakanlik Arsiv Genel 
Miidurlugii, Kamil Kepeci tasnifi, Ruus defteri, no. 
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217, pp. 14, 180, no. 216/a, p. 7). Provincial gov¬ 
ernors (beylerbeyis) and district governors (sandjdk- 
beyis) had their ketkhudas (cf. Katib Celebi, Fedhleke. 
Istanbul 1286, i, 290; Ba?bakanhk A.G.M., Dlwan-I 
Humayun Muhimme defteri, no. 2, p. 390). As in 
Persia, there were in Turkey ketkhudas of villages 
charged with administrative duties there. The most 
important of those officials bearing this title was, 
however, the ketkhuda of the Grand Vizier ( Sadarei 
ketkhudasl). In 1214/1799 it seems that this official 
was not only concerned with the affairs of the Grand 
Vizier in the Diwdn-i Humayun, but of those of the 
other viziers also, hence it was decreed that he should 
concern himself with the affairs of the former only 
(Khatt -1 humayun tasnifi, no. 13283). The official 
supervising the limdr-holdecs in the eyalets and san- 
dpaks was called the ketkhuda yeri (see the Elazig 
judicial records, Diyarbekir Ziya Gokalp Miizesi, no. 
362, p. 137), and the same title was found in the 
corps of Janissaries (see I. H. Uzumjar^ili, Osmanli 
devletinin teqkildtindan Kapikulu Ocaklan, Ankara 
1943, i, 211-13). 

Provincial governors had their own ketkhudas 
stationed in the capital Istanbul to represent their 
interests; these were called kapi ketkhudasls. Similar 
representatives were allowed to trusted state servants, 
and in 1209/1795 there were six kapi ketkhudaliks 
pertaining to the viziers (Nurl, Ta'rikh, Siileymaniye, 
A$ir Efendi, no. 239, f. 88b). Dependent and tributary 
princes, such as those of Transylvania, Moldavia 
and Wallachia, and even the Khans of the Crimean 
Tatars, had their representatives in Istanbul with 
this same title. We also find it used to denote the 
envoys or ambassadors of some foreign countries. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that the ketkhudas 
of towns and cities were abolished by a decree of 
1204/1790 (Khatt -1 Ilumiyun tasnifi, no. 9500), and 
that the term was also used within the nomadic tribes. 
A tribal chief would appoint a ketkhuda for each of 
the subordinate clans in his tribe, and when hereditary 
chieftainship was abolished by the state, a person 
chosen by general consent of the tribesmen and from 
amongst themselves was appointed as ketkhuda (see 
C. Orhonlu, Osmanli imparatorlugunda aqiretleri iskan 
teqebbusii, 1691-1669, Istanbul 1963, 13-14). 

Bibliography (in addition to references given 
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105 (Tkish. r6sum6 in Hukuk Fakiiltesi Mecmuasi 
(1941), 564-86); L. Fekete, Die Siyaqaischrift ..., 
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ministration de la Perse, Paris 1913, 50, 55; Gibb 
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(Cengiz Orhonlu) 

(ii) In the Ottoman Turkish Gilds 
In Turkey the ketkhuda was also the head of a 
gild who dealt with the material and administrative 
aspects of gild life (whereas in the earlier period of 
gild history, a shaykh fulfilled the ceremonial func¬ 
tions). He was usually chosen by the gild notables 
without formal election, and his appointment was then 
confirmed by the kdfi. Recently published documents 
do not seem to bear out the theory of Gibb and Bowen 
(i/i, 289) that “until much later [than the middle of 
the nth/i7th century ?] kdhyds continued in all cases 


[even in gilds with Christian members] to be Moslem; 
but eventually this office ... was granted in some in¬ 
stances to non-Moslems”; there were non-Muslim 
ketkhudas in the ioth/i6th and nth/i7th centuries, 
as well as Muslim ketkhudas of non-Muslim gilds in 
the I2th/i8th century. 

The gild ketkhudas represented the gild vis-a-vis 
the authorities. They conveyed government orders 
and announcements to the gild members, and made 
certain that these instructions were carried out; for 
instance, it was their task to supervise the imple¬ 
mentation of orders concerning the standards of pro¬ 
duction and of commodities sold. They provided the 
government with any services and labour which were 
required, and if necessary, they guaranteed the re¬ 
liability and good character of the members of the 
gild. 

The gild ketkhudas were also responsible for the 
supply of certain goods to the authorities and for 
distributing raw material needed by artisans and 
craftsmen; and it was the task of the heads of prac¬ 
tically all Turkish gilds to arbitrate in disputes among 
their members, and the task of some of them to 
supervise a fund for mutual help. 

In later times, individuals who were not members 
of the gild were frequently appointed ketkhudas, for 
instance, retired officials who thereupon agreed to 
renounce their pension. During the reign of c Abd al- 
Hamid II, favoured courtiers were appointed by the 
Sultan, often because the gild members hoped thereby 
to further their own concerns. 

Bibliography. 'Othman Nuri, Medfelle-yi 
Umur-i Belediyye, i, Istanbul 1922, 496-768; H. 
A. R. Gibb and H. Bowen, Islamic Society and 
the West, i/i, London 1950, 284-92; G. Baer, 
The administrative, economic and social functions 
of Turkish guilds, in IJMES, i (1970), 28-50; idem, 
The structure of Turkish guilds and its significance 
for Ottoman social history, in Proceedings of the 
Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities, iv 
(1971), 176-96. (G. Baer) 

(iii) In North Africa 

The term ketkhuda was not used in North Africa 
in the period of Turkish domination, but the form 
kahiya was current in Tunisia until recent times to 
designate the subordinates of the cai'ds or governors 
at the head of administrative divisions called kihdya. 
In a more general way, kahiya was in general use 
with the sense of “assistant to a high official, presi¬ 
dent or director” (e.g. kdhiyat raHs = vice-president); 
the deputy of the Public Prosecutor of the Republic 
was called kdhiyat al-muddaH 'l- l umumi, and an 
under-secretary of state kahiya waziri. In Algeria, 
the kahya was a bey’s lieutenant, but also a police 
superintendent and even a simple corporal in the 
army of the amir 'Abd al-Kadir [q.v.]. The use of 
the term for a subordinate endowed it with the 
pejorative meaning of “inferior quality”. (Ed.) 

Kh A ; . the seventh letter of the Arabic 
alphabet, here transcribed as kh. Its numerical 
value is 600, according to the eastern order [see 
abd^ad]. 

Definition: voiceless post-velar fricative. Ac¬ 
cording to the Arabic grammatical tradition : rikhwa, 
mahmusa, mustaHiya. For the makhradj: min adnd 
'l-balk (from that part of the throat nearest to the 
mouth) (al-Zamakhsharl, M ufassal 1 , ed. Broch, 
§ 732); Ibn Ya c ish (Shark, ed. G. Jahn, 1460, 1. 6) 
defines it thus: “the khd ’ is nearer to the mouth than 
the ghayn”. The Arabs accordingly placed the khd’’ 
in the throat and considered it as a laryngeal (ac- 
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cording to the terminology of H. Fleisch, Traill de 
philologie arabe, i, 59), as with the ghayn. However, 
G. Krotkoff, in WZKM, lix-lx (1963-4), 242, n. 4-5), 
puts forward “post-velar” as corresponding to min 
adnd ’l-halk (cf. M. Bravmann, Materialen und 
Untersuchungen zu den phonetischen Lehren der A raber, 
44, and H. Blanc, in Procs. of the Internal. Con¬ 
ference on Semitic Studies, Jerusalem 1965, 17). 
The text of the Mufasfal is clear: adnd 'l-halk is 
the upper part of the throat, as opposed to awsaf 
al-fialh, the middle part, and akfd 'l-halk, the lower 
part. Then there comes, as the first sound pronounced 
within the mouth, al-kdf. 

The articulation described is phonemic; for the 
phonological oppositions which define this phoneme 
kh, see J. Cantineau, Esquisse d'une phonologie de 
I'arabe classique = Memorial J.C., Paris i960, 175. 
According to him, its realisation is “fairly close to 
the German ch in Nacht”, and it is its localisation 
which is relevant. For the incompatibilities of kh, 
see ibid., 201. Kh (and gh) are by their nature 
mufakhkhama and prevent the occurence of imdla 
in most of the (eastern) Arabic dialects (Cantineau, 
Les parlers arabes du Horan, Paris 1946, 127). But 
this is not the case in Cairo (N. Tomiche, Le parler 
arabe du Caire, Paris-The Hague 1964, 32), nor in 
Maasser Beit ed-Dine, Lebanon, where people say 
khdf “he was afraid” (Fleisch, in MUSJ, xxxi (1954), 
298) and khan “he betrayed” (ibid., 312). 

Classical Ar. kh is the continuation of a voice¬ 
less velar fricative kh of common Semitic. It “be¬ 
comes h in Canaanitic Aramaic, in Tigre and Tigrinya 
(Ethiopic languages), and in Soqotri (Modern South 
Arabian); it becomes zero in most of the other 
[modern] Ethiopic languages” (W. Leslau in Manual 
of phonetics, Amsterdam 1957, 329). 

In Classical Ar., kh undergoes few non-conditioned 
alterations; see Cantineau, Cours, 71. As a con¬ 
ditioned alteration, one only need mention the possi¬ 
bility of assimilation of unvoicedness and voicedness, 
between kh and gh, when they are found in final or 
initial position of a word, thus: -gh kh > khkh - 
and -kh gh- > ghgh- (see Fleisch, Traitl, i. § 12 p.). 
The same type of assimilation is found in some modern 
Arabic dialects, as at Tlemcen (W. Marais, Le 
dialecte arabe parll a Tlemcen, Paris 1902, 26); 
note also the special case of Baghdad (Blanc, Com¬ 
munal dialects in Baghdad, Harvard Middle Eastern 
Monographs, x (1964), 3, 24 (c)). 

Bibliography: given in the article. 

(H. Fleisch) 

KHABAR (a.), plural akhbar, akhabir. report, 
piece of information. The word is not used in 
any special context in the Kur’an. In the hadith it 
occurs among other passages in the tradition which 
describes how the diinn by eavesdropping obtain in¬ 
formation from heaven (khabar min al-samd*) and 
how they are pelted with fiery meteors to prevent 
them from doing so (al-Bukhari, Adhan, bab 105; 
Muslim, Salat, tr. 149); al-Tirmidhi. Tafsir, Sura 
lxxii, trad. 1). 

In his collection al-Bukhari has a chapter entitled 
Akhbar al-ahad, which, as the tardfama indicates, 
deals with the validity of traditions regarding adhan, 
faldt, fasting, the law of inheritance, and judicial 
procedure, and which are only given on the authority 
of one man (see hadIthI. 

Al-Ghazali gives the name akhbar to the traditions 
that go back to Mubammad. He distinguishes the 
sayings of the Companions by the term dthar (see 
his Ihyd *, passim). On such and similar technical 
distinctions see Lane’s Lexicon s.v., and Diet, of 


Techn. Terms, ed. Sprenger and Nassau Lees, s.v. 

Akhbar is further often found in the titles of his¬ 
torical works (see Brockelmann, Index ii); in the 
singular, khabar denotes a piece of information of a 
historical, biographical or even anecdotal nature, 
and comes to correspond to hikaya (q.v.(. 

Sahib al-Khabar was the title of one of a 
ruler's officers in provincial capitals whose duty 
it was to report to his master all new happenings, 
the arrivals of strangers etc. This post was often 
given to the director of the postal service [see 
BARiD]. (A. J. Wensinck) 

KHABAR. in Arabic grammar, refers to the con¬ 
stituent parts of the nominal phrase, e.g. Zayd'”' 
karim"" “Zayd is noble”; here, Zayd, the first term, 
is mubtada ’, and karim, the second one, is khabar. 
For the verbal phrase, the corresponding terms are 
fa c il agent and fiH verb. The Arab grammarians, as 
can readily be seen, recognised two types of phrase, 
the nominal and the verbal, in their language. 
They also recognised clearly the necessity of the 
c ahd, the nexus linking the two terms of these 
phrases, and they called it isndd “the act of leaning 
one thing against another”, the linkage between 
al-musnad ilayhi, the first term, and al-musnad, 
the second one. But musnad ilayhi and musnad both 
remained terms of grammatical logic, used for the 
analysis of the nexus of the two types of phrase; 
mubtada*-khabar and f&Hl-fiH are the only terms 
recognised in the formation of the nominal phrase 
in the first pair, and in that of the verbal phrase in 
the second pair. Each type of phrase was studied for 
itself; the idea of subject remained alien to the 
Arab grammarians (see Fleisch, Etudes sur le verbe 
arabe, in Mllanges Massignon, ii, 153-5). 

The khabar is marfuf, i.e. in raf c , the nominative, 
as also the mubtada*. For an Arab grammarian, it 
was necessary to determine the '■amil, here called 
al-rafi ‘ “that which puts it in ra/ c ”, the khabar and 
also the mubtada*, for the question is connected. This 
was the subject of great discussions between the 
Kufan and Ba$ran grammarians, and even amongst 
the Bajrans themselves; see the 5th Question dis¬ 
cussed in Ibn al-Anbari, K. al-In$af, ed. G. Weil, 
21-6, with a r6sum6 in Ibn Ya'ish’s Shark of the 
Mufaffal of Zamakhshari, ed. G. Jahn, 101, 11 . 15-16. 

In dislocated phrases, which were outside normal 
analysis, of the type Zayd"" dhahaba abiihu “Zayd, 
his father left”, the Arab grammarians considered 
the phrase taken up after Zayd as khabar (Zamakh¬ 
shari, MufasqaP, ed. Broch, § 26). 

After inna and its “sisters” (anna, lakinna, layta, 
la 1 alia and ka’anna) the khabar is marfuf. The Ba$- 
rans and Kufans disputed over determination over 
the '■amil here, sc. about the rdf I 1 - which puts the 
khabar here into raf- (see the 22nd Question discussed 
in the K. al-Insaf, 81-4, Mufasfal, § 3, and Ibn 
Ya'Ish, 124, 1 . 23-125, 1 . 17). 

For the khabar of kana and its “sisters”, sc. verbs 
like asbaha “it took place in the morning” or amsd 
“it took place in the evening”, the Arab grammarians 
had the task of explaining the na?b or accusative of 
the khabar, as in kana hakim’”' “he was wise”. They 
solved this by referring to an analogy with the f&Hl 
and maf’-ul of a verb (Mufa$$al, § 97, and Ibn Ya'ish, 
282). In fact, this accusative can be explained as a 
complement indicating state, a hdT, this explanation 
had already been given by the Kufans against the 
Basrans (K. al-Infdf, Question under discussion, 
348-51; see also Fleisch, L'Arabe classique. Esquisse 
d’une structure linguistique 2 , 181). The nafb is found 
after the negative ma (less usually after Id) when 
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this has the value of laysa (Mufassal, § 38, and Ibn 
Ya'Ish, 132-4). This also involves the question of the 
md fridiaziyya (K. al-Insaf, 19). See Question under 
discussion, 76-9, and Ibn Ya'Ish, 132, 11 . 24-5. 

For the khabar ’s place, see the Questions under 
discussion: K. al-In$df, No. 9, pp. 34-6, No. 17, 
pp. 70-2, and No. 18, pp. 73-6. For the separation 
between khabar and naH, see Question No. 100. 

Bibliography: In addition to references 
given in the text, see Sibawayh, Kitab, Paris 
edn., ch. iii, 17-19, 120-1, 136; Mubarrad, K. 
al-Muhtadab, references in al-Fahdris (Cairo 
1388/1968-9); Zadjdjadji, Diurnal. 48-50, 53-69, 
119-20; Radi ’ 1 -Din al-Astarabadhl, Shark al- 
Kafiya, Istanbul 1275/1858-9, 76-101; Ibn Malik, 
Al/iyya, vv. 113-63; Shark of Ibn 'Akll, Cairo 
1370/1951, i, 163-76; Shark of al-Ushmuni, Cairo 
1375/1955, i, 88-128; Abu Hayyan al-Andalusi, 
al-Manhadj al-sdlik, ed. Glazer, 36-67. 

(H. Fleisch) 

KH ABAR al-WAHID. Literally, tradition or 
report going back to one single authority. Syno¬ 
nyms are khabar al-dhad, khabar al-infirdd and khabar 
al-khdssa. According to the generally-accepted de¬ 
finition, a khabar al-wdhid is a report which falls 
short of the predicate mutawdtir [?.v.] (or, as certain 
scholars assert, mashhur [?.v.]) in that it has only 
one or a few (from two to five) transmitters in every 
(abaka of its isnad. The first classical scholar who 
writes about the khabar al-wdhid is, according to 
Nawawi (cf. Shark sahib Muslim, Cairo 1349, i, 131), 
Shafi'i (d. 204/820). In his Risala he devotes two 
chapters to it. He argues that a khabar al-wdhid 
constitutes an argument (hudjdja), if only there is 
at every stage of the isnad one reliable transmitter 
(thika [?.v.]), his reliability being dependent on the 
following six conditions : (1) he should have a strong 
faith; (2) he should be known for his veracity in trans¬ 
mitting traditions; (3) he must be able to grasp the 
meaning of what he transmits; (4) he should pay heed 
to the exact wording; (5) he should transmit from 
memory, and (6) he should be free from ladlis [q.v.]. 
The khabar al-wdhid forms in itself an asl and can 
only in part be compared with juridical testimonies 
(shahdddt). It can only be invalidated by one or more 
other reports which present an opposing view and 
which, at the same time, meet the requirements of 
reliability more adequately. 

Most Muslim scholars agree in that the khabar 
al-wdhid can be considered as conveying a probability 
(;ann), not definite knowledge (Him), although various 
traditionists hold the opinion that those contained in 
the compilations of Bukhari and Muslim also convey 
‘ilm to the exclusion of all others. The majority of 
orthodox Muslim scholars finally agreed on the fact 
that, inasmuch as a khabar al-wdhid conveys at least 
a probability, every Muslim is bound by it and is 
obligated to live by it. 

Among those who reject the khabar al-wdhid as 
a valid criterion or an obligation are the Radariyya 
[j.ti.], the Rdfida [?.v.], certain members of the 
gdhiriyya [</.«.] (although Ibn Hazm lends full credit 
to them, cf. al-Ihkdm fi u$ul al-ahkdm, ed. Shakir. 
Cairo 1345-7, i, 108) and the MuHazila (q.v.]. 

Bibliography: Tahanawl, Dictionary of the 
technical terms .. ., Calcutta 1862, 1463; Nawawi, 
Shark sahib Muslim, Cairo 1349, i, i3off.; Shafi'i, 
Risala, ed. Ahmad M. Shakir, Cairo 1940. 369- 
471; J. Schacht, The origins of Muhammadan 
jurisprudence, Oxford 1950, 40 ff., 50 ff.; Ibn 
Abl Hatim al-Razi, K. al-Diarh wa 'l-ta t dil, Hyde¬ 
rabad 1952-3, i/i, 37; SubbI al-SSlib, l Ulum al- 


hadith wa-muytalahuhu, Damascus 1959, 152; J. 

Robson, Traditions from individuals, in JSS, ix 

(1964), 327-40; G. H. A. Juynboll, The authen¬ 
ticity of the tradition literature; discussions in 

modern Egypt, Leiden 1969, index, s.v. dkdd. 

(G. H. A. Juynboll) 

KHABBAB b. al-ARATT, abu c abd Al¬ 
lah or ABU YAHYA Or ABO MUHAMMAD Or ABU 
‘abd rabbihi, a Companion of the Prophet. 
Tradition is not unanimous about his origin. Some 
reports state that his father was captured in a raid 
launched by the Rabl'a in the Sawad, sent to Mecca 
and sold as a slave to Siba' b. c Abd al-'U^za al- 
Khuza'i, a confederate (halif) of the Banu Zuhra; 
Siba' (who was later killed by Hamza in the battle of 
Ubud) gave him as a gift to his daughter Umm Anmar 
who freed him. In a tradition attributed to 'All he 
is said to have been the first of the Nabal to embrace 
Islam. Other traditions claim that the mother of 
Khabbab, a professional circumciser, also gave birth 
to Siba'; it is for this reason that Hamza when killing 
Siba', shouted to him "0 son of the woman cutting 
the clitoris”. By virtue of this kinship, Khabbab 
claimed to be a confederate of the Zuhra in Mecca. 
Some reports say that this father was from Kaskar 
or from the vicinity of al-Kufa. A quite different 
tradition states that al-Aratt was a TamimI, of the 
Banu Sa'd, who was captured in a raid and sold in 
Mecca to Umm Anmar al- Khuza'iyya, who freed him. 
This version, adopted by his descendants, gives his 
pedigree as follows : Khabbab b. al-Aratt b. Djandala 
b. Sa'd b. Khuzavma b. Ka'b b. Sa'd from Tamlm. 
Another account records that Khabbab was a freed 
slave (mawld) of Thabit b. Umm Anmar; Thabit. 
these sources claim, was a mawld of al-Akhnas b. 
Sharif ai-Thakafi, who in his turn was a confederate 
of the Zuhra. These contradictory traditions do not 
help to establish exactly his origin and his position in 
Mecca, but he must have been of a very low status, 
as he was doubly dependent, being a mawld of a 
family which was in turn in a relation of dependence 
as confederates of the tribal group of Zuhra. Khabbab 
himself was a blacksmith, a profession regarded as 
base in Mecca and in the Arab peninsula in general. 
The tradition of his SawadI origin seems preferable 
because of his father’s incorrect Arabic speech, which 
is indicated by his nickname al-Aratt; this would 
seem to point to Arabic not being his native language, 
and he probably spoke Nabataean, sc. neo-Aramaic. 
Although a mawld, Khabbab apparently acquired 
some influence in the Khuza ‘1 family of his master. 
It was he who promoted the plan that the family of 
Siba' should join the Zuhrl c Awf b. c Abd 'Awf (the 
family of 'Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Awf) as confederates 
and he indeed succeded in carrying out his plan. 

Khabbab was one of the earliest converts to Islam. 
He is usually mentioned as the sixth or the seventh 
man who embraced Islam. A unique tradition grant¬ 
ing him an usually high position in Islam says that he 
was the first man who embraced Islam. 

Khabbab is recorded as one of “the weak ones” 
in Mecca. Lacking any protection (mana l a), he was 
exposed to persecution and cruel torture. The noble 
Kurashls and leaders of tribes used to mock the 
Prophet when they saw him in the company of 
Khabbab and other poor men, and some verses in the 
Kur’an were revealed to the Prophet in this connec¬ 
tion. It is said that Khabbab was attached to the 
Prophet and heard some chapters of the Kur’an 
from his mouth, and that he witnessed the conversion 
of 'Umar to Islam when present in the house of 
'Umar’s sister, reading chapters from the Kur’an. 
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Having left Mecca as a muhddjir, Khabbab dwelt 
in Medina, together with al-Mikdad b. ‘Amr, in the 
house of Kulthum b. Hidm; after the death of the 
latter they moved into the house of Sa'd b. ‘Ubada. 
In some sources, Khabbab is included in the list of 
the Afbdb al-Suffa [see ahl al-$uffa], The Prophet 
set up the relation of brotherhood between Khabbab 
and Djabrb. ‘Atik. Khabbab participated in the battle 
of Badr and was entrusted with the division of the 
spoils. Tradition usually adds that he took part in all 
the other battles of the Prophet: he is, however, not 
mentioned in the list of warriors recorded in the 
stories of the battles. 

No details are available about the vicissitudes of 
his life during the caliphates of Abu Bakr and ‘Umar. 
'Uthman granted him possession of Sa'naba or 
Istiniya in the vicinity of al-Kufa and he settled in 
al-Kufa. Shi'i tradition claim that he took part in the 
battle of Siffln and Nahrawan; some Shi'i sources 
mention that he signed the document of arbitration 
at Siffln. 

Khabbab died in 37 AH (or 39) at the age of 63 
(or 73) as a rich man, leaving about 40,000 dirhams 
in cash. He regretted before his death that he had 
accumulated wealth; he was afraid lest he might have 
forfeited his reward in the next world, as he had 
received it already in this world. Khabbab gave orders 
that he should be buried outside al-Kufa, thus initiat¬ 
ing a change in the then custom of burying the dead 
in their own houses. ‘All is said to have prayed over 
his grave when he returned from the battle of Siffln. 
He transmitted 32 utterances of the Prophet, some 
of which were recorded in the canonical collections 
of hadith, and some traditions of the Prophet were 
transmitted by his daughter. A son, 'Abd Allah, was 
cruelly killed by the Khawaridi. 
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KHABN. [see ‘arud] 

KH ABRA > (pi. khabarI), a silt flat, as the 
term is commonly used in the Syrian Desert. This 
desert, which comprises part of Syria, Jordan, 
and northern Saudi Arabia, is mostly composed of 
highly dissected terrain. The rainfall, which usually 
occurs in the form of sudden cloudbursts, picks up 
a large amount of material from the erosion remnants 
and carries it inland downstream at high velocities. 
When such a stream reaches a gently sloping and 
wide open area, the ensuing loss in the velocity of 
the water stream causes the silts to be deposited. 
A khabra 3 is the resulting silt flat. In these parts of 
the Middle East, a khabrd ’ is very often of great 
archaeological significance. Along the edges of such 
a khabrd * people have built ring-shaped dams, with 
an up-stream opening, where after the central hol- 
lowed-out depression has been coated with silt, the 
water can be naturally stored for a long time, occa¬ 
sionally lasting throughout the entire dry summer 
season. Such an open, ring-shaped storage dam is 
locally called a mahfur (pi. mahdfir). The mahdfir 
vary in size, from ca. 10 to as much as 35 or 40 
metres in diameter; the ring-shaped dam wall is from 
about one metre to two-and-a-half metres in height. 
Lithic remains in such sites, which are very common 
and appear to be very old but have not yet been 
properly dated, would tend to indicate that the buil¬ 
ders were not only thinking of making available a few 
watering holes for their livestock, but were also 
planning to attract wild game, such as the then plen¬ 
tiful gazelles, to be easier targets. (F. S. Vidal) 
KHAbCR. the name of two rivers. 

(i) The larger Khabur is one of the chief 
affluents of the Euphrates, which it joins at Karki- 
siyya [q.v.]. 

It originates in the Northern Mesopotamian moun¬ 
tains, flows through the plain of Mesopotamia, passes 
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between Djabal ‘Abd al-‘AzIz and the Sindjar moun¬ 
tains, where it takes a southern direction, which it 
changes in the last part of its course into a south¬ 
western one. 

Its springs, as well as those of its numerous 
tributaries, are chiefly connected with three important 
towns, Ra’s aI-‘Ayn (Resh'ayna of the Syrians) in the 
northwest, Mardin in the north and Na$ibln in the 
northeast. The springs at Ra’s al- c Ayn are said to 
be three hundred in number; they were shut off by 
iron grills, in order to prevent people from being 
drowned in them. 

Downstream from Ra’s al-‘Ayn the Khabur is 
joined by the river of Mardin, which is called by the 
Arab geographers Sawr; on Sachau’s map it bears 
the name of Nahr Zrgan. Just before passing between 
Djabal e Abd al-'Aziz and the Sindjar mountains it is 
joined by the river of Na$ibin. The Arab geographers 
apparently mean this river when speaking of the 
Hirmas; on Sachau’s map it is called Djaghdjagha. 
The course and the nomenclature of this and other 
tributaries are still uncertain. 

The Arab geographers mention several more or 
less important places situated on the Khabur between 
Djabal ‘Abd al-‘Aziz and Karfcisiyya, such as Sha'a, 
Tunaynir (upper and lower T.), "faban (also on Sa¬ 
chau’s map), ‘Arban or ‘Araban (also on Sachau’s 
map), Sukayr, al-Shamsaniyya (probably Sachau’s 
Shemisan), Makisin (“the customs-house”), al- 
Ghudavr (“the pool”), and Suwar (Sachau’s e$- 
§awar). At Makisin there was a bridge of boats. Much 
cotton was grown here, and by it lay the small lake 
of deep blue water called al-Munkharik, which was 
said to be unfathomable. 

The whole region through which the Khabur flows, 
and especially its lower course, was renowned for 
being fertile; its trees are mentioned in Arabic poetry, 
and its fruits were exported to the towns of al-'Irak. 
However, when Sachau travelled in the area (1899) 
the large fertile valley was devoid of towns, villages 
and human beings in general. 
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al-Idrisi, tr. Jaubert, ii, 150; Abu ’ 1 -Fida’, Takwim 
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(ii) The lesser Khabur, one of the tributaries 
of the Tigris which flows past the mountains of 
southern Armenia, south of Lake Van and west of 
Lake Urmiya. It passes between the mountain ranges 
which are now called Djabal Harbal (north) and 
Zakha Dagh (south). The latter mountains derive 
their name from the town of Zakho. The Khabur 
joins the Tigris between Maghara and Mazra. The 
Arab geographers often call it Khabur al-Hasaniyya, 
after the town of this name. Here the river was span¬ 
ned by a magnificent stone bridge which was looked 
upon as a miraculous piece of mason’s work. AI- 
Hasaniyya probably survives in the hamlet of 
Hasan Agha. 
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KHADlDJA. first wife of Muhammad, daughter 
of Khuwaylid of the clan of Asad of the tribe of 
Kuraysh in Mecca. Before her marriage to Muham¬ 
mad she had been married twice, to Abu Hala al- 
Tamimi, a client of the Meccan clan of 'Abd al-Dar, 
and to ‘Utayyik (or ‘Atik) b. ‘A’idh (incorrectly 
'Abid) b. 'Abd Allah of the Meccan clan of Makhzum. 
The order of these marriages is disputed, as is also the 
ism of Abu Hala and his genealogy. To Abu Hala she 
is mostly said to have borne two sons with the (usu¬ 
ally feminine) names of Hind and Hala, and to 
‘Utayyik a daughter, Hind. She was probably di¬ 
vorced from Abu Hala (cf. Sprenger, Leben, i, 197), 
since divorce was common in Mecca (cf. Ibn Habib, 
Mukabbar, 435-55), but ‘Utayyik; is said to have died, 
leaving her a widow. This gets some confirmation 
from the fact that his nephew al-Sa’ib b. Abi ’ 1 -Sa’ib 
became Muhammad’s business partner (al-Azraki, 
471). Before she married Muhammad she owned 
property and was able to engage in trade (as did also 
Asma’ bint Mukharriba, mother of Abu Djahl). This 
independence is most probably due to the persistence 
of old practices based on matrilineal kinship (cf. 
the fact that Khadidja’s sister Rukayka had a 
daughter known as Umayma bint Rukayka). In 
605 (or earlier) Khadidja arranged for Muhammad 
to go to Bo?ra in Syria as steward of her merchandise. 
He executed this commission satisfactorily, and 
after his return she offered him marriage. The tales 
that she was impressed by miracles connected with 
Muhammad may be discounted, and likewise the 
story that she gained her father’s consent when she 
had made him drunk. The contract of marriage is 
mostly said to have been made for her by her uncle 
‘Amr b. Asad, while Hamza acted on behalf of his 
nephew Muhammad. The couple apparently lived 
for a time in a bayt in the ddr of Khadidja’s nephew, 
Hakim b. Hizam b. Khuwaylid, in Mecca (al-Azraki, 
463); but during the boycott Hakim took food to his 
aunt who was then among the Banu Hashim. It 
was from Hakim that Khadidja received Zayd b. 
Haritha, who had been brought as a slave from Syria, 
or bought at Ukaz. At the time of the marriage 
Muhammad is said to have been twenty-five (or 
twenty-three or twenty-one) and Khadidja forty (or 
twenty-eight). At least five children were born to 
Khadidja and Muhammad : four girls (Zaynab, Umm 
Kulthum, Fatima, Rukayya) and one or possibly two 
boys (al-Kasim, ‘Abd Allah; but these may be the 
same, and it is generally agreed that al-Tahir and al- 
Tayyib are names of ‘Abd Allah). 

Marriage to Khadidja was an important turning- 
point in Muhammad’s career, mainly because, as is 
explicitly stated, she supported and encouraged him, 
fostering his confidence in himself and his mission. 
After the experience of the call to prophethood, she 
reported it to her relative Waraka b. Nawfal, who 
was a Christian, and he declared it was an experience 
similar to that of Moses when he received the Law. 
This doubtless helped to confirm Muhammad’s belief 
in the genuineness of the experience. The marriage 
is probably referred to in the verse (XCIII, 8), ‘Did 
he not find you needy and enrich you?’, since 
Khadidja’s wealth would enable him to engage more 
extensively in commercial operations. Though there 
is no mention of further journeys to Syria, Mubam- 
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mad seems to have been trading in partnership with 
al-Sa J ib, as already mentioned. Khadidja is said to 
have died three days after Abu Talib in the year 
619 (sc. three years before the Hidjra). 
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(W. Montgomery Watt) 

KH ADIM. from Arabic khadama “to serve 
(a master)”, means properly “servant, domestic”, 
but it has acquired the euphemistic sense, first in 
Arabic and then in the other Islamic languages, of 
“eunuch”; hence the word is often ambiguous. In this 
article, only servants of free status are covered; for 
slaves, see ‘abd and for eunuchs kbasI. 

At the side of the slaves, there have always been 
free servants (coll, khadam, pi. khuddam). Anas b. 
Malik [^.D.] entered Muhammad’s service as a youth 
(al-Bukhari, DJihad, bab 74 etc.) and he records it 
to his master’s credit that the latter had never said 
a harsh word to him nor even ever asked him for 
an explanation of his doings (al-Bukhari, Wasaya, 
bab 25). Servants were used on journeys especially, 
and put up the tents, etc. These latter are called 
farrdsh (lit. spreaders of the carpets), a name which 
is, however, given to servants who look after the 
beds and the house generally (Lane, The Thousand 
and One Nights, London 1859, ii, 202, no. 16). 

In Egypt in Lane’s time there was an organisation 
of servants. They were under special shaykhs to 
whom anyone who required a domestic had to apply; 
these shaykhs were responsible for any dishonesty 
or breach of trust by their people (Lane, Manners 
and Customs, London 1899, 139). There were also 
free female servants who performed the lowest house¬ 
hold duties ( op. cit,, 147, 197) for a very small 
wage (168). Some of the male servants used to 
shave their beards (573). 

In Ottoman Turkish houses of the upper 
classes, these people, who were usually addressed 
by their name followed by Agha, worked as cooks, 
gardeners, janitors, etc., and they had to avoid the 
women’s apartments in the house with which they 
communicated by the swivel-box (doldb). If they were 
married they did not live in their master’s house. 

The women servants in the konaks lived in the 
women’s apartments and had very little personal free¬ 
dom. They sometimes belonged to impoverished Turk¬ 
ish families or were the children of former servants 
and slaves. They were called Haifa (from khalifa) 
or hala’ik (from khala J ik) and the men ushak, deftiyer, 
hizmetk'ar (khidmetkar). The servant girls ( hidmetdji 
= khidmetdji) were usually Greeks or Armenians. 

Uniformed officials in the imperial and of¬ 
ficial services were divided into various corporations 
(chamberlains, janitors, musicians) and were included 
under the general name hadama = khadama. On such 
corporations see also Von Hammer, Constantinopel 
und der Bosporus, Pest 1822, ii, 395 ff. 

In North Africa, khadim (dial, khadam) has ac¬ 
quired the specialised meaning of “negress”, and 
khdim is used for a domestic servant. However, clas¬ 
sical khadim retained an honourable usage in Morocco, 


where all letters sent out by the Sultan’s chancery 
to his officials began with the formula khadimana 
’l-arda “to our well-pleasing servant”. In contempo¬ 
rary Moroccan usage, sdfob, pi. shah, is more com¬ 
monly found. Within the great families, there 
exists in effect a clientage of shab who usually re¬ 
ceive no regular salary but live on the bounty of 
their master. They accompany him on the road, look 
after his mount, and order illumination for trips at 
night, etc. If their master is a great ka'id or the 
head of a brotherhood, he appoints one of his ashdb 
to accompany travellers who are passing through the 
areas over which his authority extends. This is a 
sign that they are under his protection. In Fez, there 
existed a corporation of female cooks who performed 
odd jobs within the household (Le Tourneau, Fes, 
562) and were paid in kind. 

In the zdwiyas servants form a guild to which 
is entrusted the care of pilgrims and of the buildings; 
cf. Depont and Coppolani, Les confrtries religieuses 
musulmanes, Algiers 1897; Dontte, YIslam algirien 
en I'an 1900. 

The ITadith has handed down various sayings of 
Muhammad which endeavour to secure good treat¬ 
ment for servants; in these it is not always possible to 
distinguish whether the reference is to free men or 
slaves. The khadim is responsible for his master’s 
possessions (al-Bukhari, Wasaya, bab 9); on the 
other hand alms which he bestows out of his master’s 
property bring him a heavenly reward (al-Bukhari. 
Zakat, bab 25). One should be ready to forgive one’s 
servant (al-Tirmidhi, Birr, bab 32); he should neither 
be beaten nor cursed (al-Tirmidhi. bab 30, 31, 85); 
and the servant who has prepared a meal has a right 
to partake of it (al-Bukhari, Afima, bab 55; al-Tir¬ 
midhi, Afima, bab 44, etc. 

One may note finally that, amongst the titles of 
the Ottoman Sultans, was that of Khadim al-Ifara- 
mayn “Servant of the two sacred areas”, and also 
that at Mecca, one could purchase the title of 
khadim al-masdiid (Dozy, Supplement, s.v.). The 
collective khadam is further used, often linked in 
paronomasia with hasham, to denote the partisans 
and entourage of a great man, above all, of a military 
leader or ruler. (A. J. Wensinck*) . 

KHADIM al-BARAMAYN (a.), “servant of 
the two holy places” (sc. Mecca and Medina), a 
title used by a number of Muslim mon- 
archs. Adopted by the Ottoman Sultan Selim I after 
the conquest of Egypt in 922/1517 and used by some 
of his successors, it was regarded in late Ottoman 
times as a Caliphal title, and was said to have been 
taken over by Selim from the last ‘Abbasid caliph in 
Cairo. This does not correspond with the evidence, 
and appears to be part of the mythology of the Otto¬ 
man caliphate. As far as can be ascertained, the 
title was never used by the ‘Abbasid caliphs, whether 
in ‘Irak or in Egypt. It was however used by several 
Mamluk sultans, and it was from the sultans, not the 
caliphs, of Egypt that the Ottomans adopted this title 
along with other possessions and perquisites of the 
Sultanate. Al- Kalkashandi ( Subh , vi, 46) is quite ex¬ 
plicit, and lists it among the titles (alfrab) of the 
Sultans. The first to use the title appears to have 
been Saladin, and the earliest known occurrence is 
in a restoration inscription in the Kubbat Yusuf in 
Jerusalem, dated 587/1191 [CIA, Jerusalem, ii, no. 
150 = RCEA, ix, no. 3447). The introduction of this 
new title was probably a move in the rivalry between 
Saladin and the caliph al-Nasir, over the leadership 
of the pilgrimage and related questions concerning 
the holy places in the Hidjaz (on this rivalry see E. 
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Sivan, Saladin et le calife al-Nasir, in Scripta Hiero- 
solymitana, xxiii (1972), 126 ff., especially 139 ff.). 

In the Jerusalem inscription of 587/1191 the words 
al-haramayn al-sjtarifayn are followed by wa-hadha 
T-bayt al-muqaddas, “and this sanctified house", i.e. 
Jerusalem. This formula recurs, without the hara¬ 
mayn, in a Jerusalem inscription of 589/1193 {CIA, 
Jerusalem, i, no. 36 = RCEA, ix, no. 3464). In two 
inscriptions of Baybars, the title khadim al-haramayn 
is followed or preceded by the words Sahib (or Malik) 
al-Kiblatayn”, master (or king) of the two Kiblas”, 
presumably Mecca and Jerusalem (Damascus, 659/ 
1261, and Kara 664/1266; RCEA, xii, no. 4476 and 
no. 4554). The same formula is attested for other 
Mamluk sultans, e.g. Kalawun (Cairo, 683-4/1284-5; 
CIA, Egypt, i, no. 82 = RCEA, xiii, no. 4852) and 
al-Ashraf Khalil (Cairo, 687/1288; CIA, Egypt, i, 
no. 95 = RCEA, xiii, no. 4895). 

Khaiim al-haramayn or some variant of it (e.g. 
Khaiim haramay Allah wa-rasulihi (Ka’it-bay, Cairo, 
885/1480; CIA, Egypt, i, no. 325) was used only in¬ 
termittently by the Mamluk sultans, and does not 
seem to have formed part of their standard titulary. 
An undated letter, purporting to have been sent by 
Timur to Bayazid I, complains of the use by the 
Mamluk sultan of the title “Sultan (sic) al-haramayn ”. 
The writer regards this as presumptous, and con¬ 
siders it a sufficient honour to be the servant l Khaiim) 
of the two holy places (Feridun, Miinshe'at, i, 128, cf. 
T. W. Arnold, The Caliphate, Oxford 1924, repr. 
London 1965,151). According to a Turkish chronicler, 
the Ottomans used to address the sultans of Egypt 
as Sultan -1 haramayn babam, “my father the Sultan 
of the two holy places”, but Mehemmed II replaced 
this by the less deferential Khadim-i haramayn and 
even karlndashlm Mlstr Sulfdnl, “my brother the 
Sultan of Egypt” ('Ashtkpashazade, Tewdrikh-i Al-i 
< Othman, Istanbul 1332 anno 863, p. 209; the passage 
occurs among the anonymous addenda to 'Ashlk- 
pashazade’s chronicle. Cf. Sel&hattin Tansel, Osmanlt 
kaynaklanna gore Fatih Sultan Mehmed'in Siyasi ve 
askeri faaliyeti, Ankara 1953, 337-8). 

According to Arabic sources Selim I was hailed, 
during the conquest of Syria and Egypt, by the 
preachers in the mosques of Aleppo and later of 
Cairo (Arnold, Caliphate, 140-1 and 145, citing Ibn 
Iyas, Ta'rikh Misr, iii, 98, and Kutb al-Din, Chroniken 
der Staat Mekka, iii, 278-9; cf. Von Hammer, Histoire, 
iv, 280 and 448). Ottoman sources attach some 
importance to this recognition by the Sharif of 
Mecca, thus confirming his authority over the holy 
places, but significantly, without reference to the 
title (e.g. Sa'd al-Din, Tddf al-tewarikh, ii, 371-2; 
Solakzade, Ta’rikh, 480; on some documents, see 
Selahattin Tansei, Yavuz Sultan Selim, Ankara 1969, 
215-7). In a letter to the ruler of Mecca, announcing 
his accession, Suleyman refers to his father Selim as 
Khadim bayt Allah wa'l-haram fatih mamdlik al- 
'Arab wa’l-’-Adyam, “Servant of the house of God 
and the sanctuary, conquerer of the lands of the 
Arabs and Persians” (Feridun, i, 448, cf. Arnold, 
155). This appears, however, to be an honorific 
description rather than a title. In his own documents 
Suleyman, while listing Mecca and Medina among 
his possessions, does not seem to have used the 
title Khadim. It appears, however, on coins of 
Suleyman struck in Baghdad in 942/1535-6 (i.e., after 
its capture from the Persians), 985/1551, and 960/ 
1553 (Khalil Edhem, Meskukdt-t ( Othmaniyye, Istan¬ 
bul 1334, 250-2), and remained in occasional but not 
common use under later sultans. Thus in the treaty 
with Poland of 1016/1607, it figures among the titles 


of the sultan in the preamble (Hammer, Histoire, viii, 
407, citing the Destur al-insha 1 of Sari 'Abdullah). 
It occurs in the signature of Mahmud I (t. H. Uzun- 
far$ili, Osmanlt devletinin saray te$kildh, Ankara 
1945, 292-3), and reappears in some other documents 
of the I2th/i8th century, in a somewhat modified 
form, as “servant and adjudicator (hakim)” of Mecca, 
Medina and Jerusalem (H. Scheel, Die Schreiben der 
tiirkischen Sultane and die preussischen Konige in der 
Zeit von 1721 bis 1774, in MSOS, xxxiii/II (1930), 
30, 34, 37 , 39 , 62, 65, 67, 70). A similar formula 
is used in documents of Selim III (M. Guboglu, 
Paleografia diplomatica turco-osmana, Bucarest 
1958, 60). (B. Lewis) 

KHADiM HASAN PASHA SOKOLLl, Otto¬ 
man Grand-Vizier. We have no information about 
his origin, but he was brought as part of the dev- 
shirme f/.r.J to the Imperial Palace and given a post 
in the Harem in the department of the white eunuchs; 
later, he became chief treasurer of the Inner Palace 
or Enderun. In Djumada I 988/June 1580, he was ap¬ 
pointed governor of Egypt in place of Mesih Pasha, 
but after complaints about him, dismissed in Rabi c II 
991/May 1583, and on arrival in Istanbul imprisoned 
in Yedikule. However, he was pardoned and released 
after presenting valuable gifts to Nurbanu Sultan, the 
mother of Murad III, and was appointed governor- 
general of Anatolia. 

In Djumada II/June 1585 he joined the Ottoman 
army at Sivas under Czdemir-Oghlu Pasha, en route 
for Persia. At the battle of Alivar he commanded 
the right wing of the Ottoman army, and continued 
campaigning against the Persians in Ramadan 993/ 
September 1585 after the conquest of Tabriz. In the 
spring of 995/1587 he was appointed governor of 
Anatolia by Ferhad Pa|ha, and in Dhu’l-Ka'da 996/ 
October 1588, governor of the province of Shirwan 
after the death of Dja'far Pasha. During the reign 
of Mehemmed III he was called to the Palace in 
Istanbul in Dhu’l-Ka'da 1003/July 1595 to be fourth 
vizier, and remained there as acting Grand Vizier 
when the young Sultan was absent campaigning at 
Egri. While in this office, and with the backing of the 
Walide Sultan, he prevented Es'ad Efendi, son of 
the well-known Khodja Sa'd al-Din Efendi and 
recently-appointed kadi of Istanbul by Mehemmed 
III, from entering Istanbul, retaining Akhi-zade 
'Abd al-Halim Efendi in this office. 

In Djumada I 1005/December 1596, as Kdiim- 
makam, he welcomed Mehemmed III back from the 
Egri campaign with a magnificent ceremony. In RabI' 
I 1006/November 1597, he became Grand Vizier in 
place of the Bosnian Damad Ibrahim Pasha, the 
second vizier Djerrah Mebmed Pasha being passed 
over for this office by the young Sultan. However, 
iKhadim Hasan Pasha’s grand vizierate proved very 
short. When the Shaykh al-Islam Bostan-zade 
Mebmed Efendi died, he refused to confer the office 
of Shaykh al-Islam on the sultan’s choice Khodja 
Sa'd al-DIn Efendi, but appointed either the poet 
BakI Efendi or Kara Celebizade Husam al-DIn 
Efendi, which caused the already existing enmity 
between him and Sa'd al-Din Efendi to become 
worse. Consequently, Khadim Hasan Pasha’s old 
opponents, Ghazanfer Agha Sa'd al-Din Efendi 
and the commander-in-chief of the Janissaries, 
Tlrnakdjl Hasan Agha, whose execution he had sought 
from the Sultan, banded together under the influence 
of the Walide Sultan Safiyye against him, and secured 
his downfall on charges of corruption. On 2nd 
Ramadan ioo6/8th April 1598, during the ceremony 
of laying the foundation of the Walide Sultan (Yefti) 
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Mosque at Eminonii, Bostandjl-Bashl Ferhad Agha 
arrested Khadim Hasan Pasha and confined him in 
Yedikule; six days later he was executed. He was 
buried in a tomb beneath his medrese, after the con¬ 
fiscation of all his property at Eyiip by the state. Near 
the (,'agaloglu palace and opposite to the present day 
Emniyet Sandigi there were situated a mosque and a 
medrese which were built by him, and also a public 
fountain built after him in 1594/1002. 

Another Sokolll Khadim Hasan Pasha was the son 
of Sokolll Mehmed Pasha. He took part in the cam¬ 
paign of Egri [q.v.] of 1004-5/1596, was beglerbegi of 
Rumeli, and died later than the Grand Vizier of the 
same name. 
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KHAdIm sCleymAn pasha (? - 954/ 

I 547 ), Ottoman governor of Egypt, commander 
of the campaign of 945/1538 against the Portuguese 
in India and Grand Vizier. When Selim I died in 926/ 
1520, Suleyman Pasha was holding the office of oda- 
bashi at the Imperial Palace. In addition to this, on 
the accession to the throne of KanunI Sultan Suley¬ 
man, he was given the office of khazinedar-bashi 
procured for him through the favour of the historian 
Sa'd al-Din (Sa'd al-Din, Tddj al-tewarikh, Istanbul 
1279, ii. 395 ; Koca Huseyin, Beddypu 'l-wekdyi‘, ed. 
Tveritinova, Moscow 1961, ii, fol. 501a). Later on he 
was sent to the Hungarian frontier to protect the 
border, and in 931/4524-25 was appointed governor 
(beglerbegi) of Sham (Wulat Dimashk fi ‘ahd Al 
c Uthman , ed. S. Munadjdjid, Cairo 1949, 8, 9). In 
the following year he was appointed governor of 
Egypt for the first time (22 Shaman 931/13 June 
1525 to 17 Sha'ban 941/22 January 1535, see ‘Abd 


al-Karim b. 'Abd al-Rahman, Ta’rikli-i Mlflr, 
Siileymaniye Genel Kiitiiphanesi, Hekim-oglu Ali 
Pasa, MS 705, fol. 8a). He then joined the Baghdad 
campaign of the Sultan, and afterwards became 
governor of Anatolia, acquiring the rank of vizier 
(LutfT Pasha, Tewdrikh-i Al-i ‘Othman , Istanbul 
1341, 358). On 11 Radjab 943/25 October 1536 he 
was once more given the beglerbeglik of Egypt. He 
stayed in the office until the year 945/1538, when he 
organised his famous campaign against the Portu¬ 
guese in India. 

Suleyman Pasha had planned a campaign to 
Yemen during his first governorship of Egypt, and 
had persuaded the Istanbul authorities to agree to 
this. He could not, however, put it into action as he 
had to join the Baghdad campaign of 941/1534-5 
(Peievi, Ta'rikh, Istanbul 1282, i, 219). Now the 
situation was favourable to his plans; the Muslims 
of Gudjarat had been asking the Ottomans to help 
against the Portuguese, and the local ruler, Bahadur 
Shah, had sent a special envoy to Istanbul for this 
purpose. The Ottoman government determined on an 
expedition into the Indian Ocean (Lutfl Pasha, 358; 
Kutb al-Din Makki al-Nahrawali, al-Bark al- 
Yamani fi fath al-‘Utjhmani, RiyaiJ 1967, 70). Suley¬ 
man Pasha’s fleet consisting of 72 vessels with siege 
guns and about 6,500 soldiers, including 1500 
Janissaries, left Suez on 24 Muharram 945/22 June 
1538 (R. S. Whiteway, The rise of Portuguese power 
in India, 1497-1550 2 , London 1967, 256; anon., 
Riistem Pasha Ta’rikhi, Istanbul Oniversite kiitupha- 
nesi, MS 2438, fol. 205b; cf. al-Nahrawali, 71; Katib 
Celebi, Tuhfat al-kibdr fi as/dr al-bihar *, Istanbul 
1329, 57, 58). The Pasha sailed down the Red Sea, 
passing Djidda and the island of Kamaran and 
arrived at the straits of Bab al-Mandab. From there, 
he proceeded to the harbour of Aden, where he had 
‘Amir b. Dawud, the ruler of the town, hanged from 
the yard-arm of his flagship. Aden now passed 
under Ottoman control and became a sandfak 
dependent on Yemen (Topkapi Sarayi Miizesi 
Arsivi, N.E. 6454). 

After 19 days sailing Suleyman Pasha appeared 
before the coast of Gudjarat on 9 Rabi II 945/4 Sep¬ 
tember 1538, having lost four ships of his fleet during 
this sail. Suleyman Pasha first attacked and took 
the fortress of Gogala (called by the Portuguese Villa 
des Rumos and by the Muslims Bandar-i Turk!) and 
then that of Kat, but failed to reduce the strong Por¬ 
tuguese fort of Diu. Mahmud III, the successor of 
Bahadur Shah of Gudjarat, bearing in mind the fate 
of the amir of Aden, failed to help the Ottomans 
(Hadji al-Dabir, far al-walih bi-Muzaffar wa-alihi, 
ed. as An Arabic History of Gujarat, Baroda 1970, i, 
226-7). On arrival of the news that the Portuguese 
fleet was approaching, and despite the fall of the 
outer fortress of Diu, Suleyman Pasha withdrew his 
siege artillery and on 12 Diumada 1/6 October, 
sailed back to the Red Sea ( Particular relation of the 
expedition of Solyman Pacha from Suez to India 
against the Portuguese at Diu, in Robert Kerr and 
F. A. Eden, A General History and collection of 
Voyages and Travels, Edinburgh 1812, vi, 258-87). 
On the way, he stopped at Shibr on the coast of 
Arabia, an important town for trade. There he aided 
Badr, the ruler of Shihr to extend his power as far 
as Zufar (Dhofar) on condition that he paid an 
annual tribute (for the letter of this ruler, sent to 
Istanbul and dated Sha'ban 945/Jan. 1539, see 
Topkapi Sarayi Ar$ivi, N.E. 6704). On 8 Radjab 
1538/3° November 1538 he proceeded towards 
Aden (Topkapi Sarayi Miizesi Arsivi, N.E. 6704; 
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R. B. Serjeant, The Portuguese off the South Arabian 
coasts, Oxford 1963, 76-7, 86, 95-6), passed the 
strait of Bab al-Mandab and stopped at Dilzan. 
where he was given information about events in 
Yemen during his absence at Diu (PefevI, i, 223-4). 
He now took strong measures to re-establish Ottoman 
authority there, appointing Mustafa son of Blyikl! 
Mebmed Pasha over the eyalet of Yemen before 
returning to Suez (for his activities in Yemen, see 
Topkapi Sarayi Miizesi Ar$ivi, N.E. 9663, original 
report of Suleyman Pasha; for critics of his activities 
see al-Nahrawali, 89-90, and Lutfi Pasha, 381-2). 

Suleyman Pasha was now invited to Istanbul and 
made the second vizier, while Lutfi Pasha was the 
Grand Vizier ( Rustem Pasha Ta’rikhi, fol. 218a). In 
Muljarram 948/May 1541, when Lutfi Pasha was dis¬ 
missed from the Grand Vizierate, he took over this 
office and held it for three and a half years (Lutfi 
Pasha, 386). Shortly afterwards he was sent to Ar- 
tukabad in the Tokat region of Anatolia to guard it 
lest the Safawids cross the Ottoman border whilst 
the main Ottoman army was engaged in Hungary, and 
he stayed there until the campaign in Hungary was 
over (during this time Sultan Suleyman sent him a 
fetft-ndme for the capture of Istabor, dated Djumada I 
948, see Feridun Beg, Munsha’at al-Saldfin a , Istanbul 
1274, i, 551-4). On 13 Ramadan 951/28 November 
1544, Suleyman Pasha was dismissed by the Sultan 
after an argument with a former governor of Egypt, 
Khusrew Pasha, over the income of the eyalet of 
Egypt. He was now retired and resided at Malkara 
(in Gelibolu) until the end of his life (Lutfi Pasha, 
433; RUstem Pasha Ta’rikhi, fol. 238a). He died there 
in Sha'ban 954/September 1547, still under suspicion 
about the income of Egypt ( Rustem Pasha Tafrikhi, 
fol. 251; Suleyman Pasha tried to prove his innocence 
over his activities in Egypt, see Topkapi Sarayi 
Miizesi Arsivi, N.E. 2906). 

Whilst governor of Egypt, Suleyman Pasha made 
improvements in the citadel district of Cairo and 
built a zdwiya and two mosques, one at Bulak and 
the other in the citadel (Ba$bakanlik Arsiv Genel 
Mudurlugii, Kamil Kepeci tasnifi, Divan-i hiima- 
yun Ruus defterleri, No. 208, 2 Djumada II, 954; 
R. Vesely, Trots certificats cUlivris pour les fonda- 
tions pieuses en Egypte au XV I< siecle, in Oriens, 
xxi-xxii (1968-69), 252-5, ff.). He also built another 
mosque, a ribdt and a bath in Yemen ('Ata 1 , Ta’rikh, 
Istanbul 1292, ii, 21). 

Bibliography, (in addition to works men¬ 
tioned in the article): IsbakI, Latcpif al-uwal fi 
man tafarraf fi Mist min al-duwal, Siileymaniye 
Genel kutiiphanesi, Reisulkuttab, MS. 697, fols. 
163b, i64a-b; Mustafa 'All, Kunh al-akhbdr, 
Oniversite kutiiphanesi, MS. 5959, fols. 276a-b, 
339b-34oa; Siiheyli, Ta’rikhi Mlsr-i Diedid. 
Istanbul 1142, 54, 55; Dialal-zade Mustafa, 
Jabakat al-tnamdlik fi daradfat al-masdlik, Oni¬ 
versite kutiiphanesi, MS. 5997, fols. 266a, 267b; 
'Othman-zade Tabb, Hadikat al-wuzard Istanbul 
1271, 27; Ismail Hakki Uzunfar$ili, Osmanlt 
TarihP, Ankara 1964, ii, 321, 392-7, 507, 549; 
J. von Hammer, Histoire, v, 59, 297-9, 302-3, 
328, 386; Diego do Couto, Da Asia (Lisboa 1778- 
1788), Decada IV, 600 ff.; Lopes de Sousa Coutinho, 
Historia do Cerco de Diu, Lisbon 1890. For the 
other Portuguese sources on the Diu campaign, 
see the various articles of L. Ribeiro in Studia 
(Nos. 10, 13-14, 18); Fevzi Kurdoglu, Hadim 
SUleyman Pa$a'mn mektuplart ve Belgrad’in 
muhasara pldnt, in Bell, xiii (1940), 53-87; Cengiz 
Orhonlu, XVI. astr baflartnda Ktztl-deniz sahil- 


lerinde Osmanltlar, in TD, xvi (1962), 1-24; 
Serafettin Turan, in lA, art. Hadtm SUleyman 
Pa$a; R. Vesely, Un Document de construction 
tmis pour Suleyman Pacha, in Ar. Or. xxxi (1963), 
423-40. (C. Orhonlu) 

al- KH ADIR (al-KHIPR), the name of a 
popular figure, who plays a prominent part in 
legend and story. Al-Khadir is properly an epithet 
(“the green man”); this was in time forgotten and 
this explains the secondary form Khidr (approxima¬ 
tely “the green”), which in many places has displaced 
the primary form. 

(i) In the Kur’an and in oriental legend 
Legends and stories regarding al-Khadir are pri¬ 
marily associated with the Kur’anic story in 
Sura XVIII, 59-81, the outline of which is as follows. 
Musa goes on a journey with his servant (fata), the 
goal of which is the madfma c al-bahrayn. But when 
they reach this place, they find that as a result of 
the influence of Satan, they have forgotten the fish 
which they were taking with them. The fish had found 
its way into the water and had swum away. While 
looking for the fish the two travellers meet a servant 
of God. Musa says that he will follow him if he will 
teach him the right path (rushd). They come to an 
arrangement but the servant of God tells Musa at 
the beginning that he will not understand his doings, 
that he must not ask for explanations and as a result 
will not be able to bear with him. They set out on the 
journey, however, during which the servant of God 
does a number of apparently outrageous things, which 
causes Musa to lose patience so that he cannot re¬ 
frain from asking for an explanation, whereupon the 
servant of God replies: “Did I not tell you that you 
would be lacking in patience with me?” He finally 
leaves Musa and on departing gives him the explana¬ 
tion of his actions, which had their good reasons. 

This servant of God is called al-Khadir by 
the majority of the commentators. Others, however, 
identify him with Musa’s servant (see below). Both 
interpretations have their roots in Oriental legends. 
The Kur’anic story may be traced back to three 
main sources: the Gilgamesh epic, the Alex¬ 
ander romance and the Jewish legend of 
Elijah and Rabbi Joshua ben Levi. The two 
first are, of course, again closely related to one 
another; at the same time it should be noted that the 
fish episode is lacking in the epic and is only found 
in the romance (cf. R. Hartmann in the ZA, xxiv, 
307 ff.). 

The main features which the three sources have 
in common with the story in the Kur’an are the 
following: 

The Gilgamesh epic. Overcome with melan¬ 
choly at the death of his friend Engidu, the hero 
Gilgamesh sets out on a series of travels to look for 
his ancestor Utnapishtim (Khasisatra, Xisouthros) 
who lives at the mouth of the rivers and who has been 
given eternal life. Gilgamesh wants to ask him about 
the plant of life which will save man from the power 
of death. 

The Alexander romance. The fish episode 
(with which we are here concerned), which shows 
Alexander on the search for the spring of life, is 
found in greatest detail in Syriac literature, in the 
Lay of Alexander (cf. C. Hunnius, Das syrische 
Alexanderlied, in ZDMG, lx, 169 ff.). Alexander is 
accompanied by his cook Andreas (cf. the article 
idrIs). During the laborious journey through the 
land of darkness Andreas on one occasion was washing 
a salted fish in a spring; the contact with the water 
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made the fish live again and it swims away. Andreas 
jumped in after it and thus gained immortality. When 
he told Alexander his adventure, the latter at once 
realised that this was the well of life. All attempts 
to find it again failed: Alexander is denied the im¬ 
mortality which becomes the lot of the unfortunate 
cook, who does not know what to do with it. 

The Jewish legend (printed in Jellinek, Bet 
ha-Midrasch, v, 133-5) tells how Rabbi Joshua ben 
Levi goes on a journey with Elijah under conditions 
laid down by Elijah, like those above of the servant 
of God in the Kur’an. Like the latter, Elijah does a 
number of apparently outrageous things, which affects 
Joshua as it did Musa. Zunz, Gesammelte V'ortrage, 
x, 130 first pointed out the similarity of this story 
to the Kur’anic legend. A comparison of the main 
features of these three sources with Sura XVIIf, 
59 ff. suggests the following conclusions, questions 
and hypotheses. 

The chief figure in the Kur’anic story is called 
Musa. Some commentators doubt his identity with 
the great prophet (see below). There is not, however, 
the slightest hint of another Musa anywhere in the 
Kur’an. On the other hand, we have no legends of 
Moses, which make him, like Gilgamesh and Alex¬ 
ander, go on the great journey. We might suggest 
the following explanation of the difficulty. The figure 
of Joshua ben Levi, with which Muhammad first be¬ 
came acquainted through the Jews and which does 
not again appear in Muslim legend, was identified, 
as we shall see, with Joshua b. Nun. This identifica¬ 
tion may have resulted in a confusion of his master 
Elijah with Joshua b. Nun’s master Moses. Musa 
thus represents Gilgamesh and Alexander in the 
first part of the Kur’anic story and Elijah in the 
second. 

The figure of the travelling companion is 
not connected with the Gilgamesh epic where it is not 
found, but with the Alexander romance and the 
Jewish legend. It probably comes in the first place 
from the romance. This is suggested by the fact that 
the companion is called fata (here meaning “servant”), 
a term that points to Alexander’s cook rather than to 
Rabbi Joshua; the first episode, which also is only 
found in the Alexander romance, points in the same 
direction. 

The madfma'- al-bahrayn is given as the goal 
of the journey. The expression has no direct 
original either in the epic or the romance, although 
there are points of contact in both. Utnapishtim lives 
ina pi narati, i.e. at the mouth of the river. It is 
not quite certain what the expression means, but it 
is probable that the place in the extreme west is 
meant where the sources of all running water are. 
This, however, still leaves the dual in the Kur’anic 
expression unexplained. This is still the case, if we 
attempt to trace it to the Alexander romance, where 
(i.e. in the Syriac Alexander legend; see Budge, op. 
cit., 259) Alexander with his army crosses a strip 
of land between the eleven bright seas and the ocean. 
It is also possible that the expression goes back to 
none of these but to another story unknown to us, 
which perhaps never found its way into literature, 
in which there was mention of the meeting place of 
two seas. According to western Semitic cosmology, 
this is the end of the world where the oceans of earth 
and heaven meet. 

We can likewise only guess at the origin of the 
rock (v. 62). It also belongs to cosmology (see 
A. J. Wensinck, The ocean in the literature of the 
Western Semites, in the Verb. Ah. Amsterdam, xix/ 
2, 26 ff.). It is found neither in the epic nor in the 


romance, again an indication that the Kur’anic story 
borrowed from other sources also. 

The servant of God at the madfma ' recalls 
Utnapishtim- Khasisatra. He is called (v. 64) one to 
whom God’s mercy had been shown, to whom divine 
wisdom had been granted. This sounds almost like a 
translation of the name Khasisatra and the granting 
of divine favour is perhaps an echo of Utnapishtim’s 
immortality. 

The test of patience to which he subjects 
the newcomer comes from the Jewish legend only; 
the servant of God in this respect thus represents 
Elijah. 

(ii) Development in Islam 

The commentators, fiadith, and historians 
have collected a mass of statements around the 
Kur’anic story, additions which, like the story 
itself, came for the most part from the three sources 
already mentioned. 

The first question discussed is whether the prin¬ 
cipal character is Musa b. 'Imran or Musa b. 
Misha (= Manasseh) b. Yusuf b. Ya'lfub, i.e. a des¬ 
cendant of the patriarch Jacob (al-Razi, Mafdtih al- 
ghayb, iv, 333; al-Zamakhshari. Kashshaf, on v. 59). 
Commentators are almost unanimous in favour of the 
former alternative and base their opinion on the fol¬ 
lowing legend which is transmitted in several forms. 
When Musa, the famous prophet, was one day preach¬ 
ing to the children of Israel, he was asked if there was 
any man wiser than he. When he replied in the 
negative, Allah revealed to him that his pious 
servant, al-Khadir. was wiser than he. He thereupon 
decided to visit this wise man. The story comes from 
Jewish legend; it is found in a considerable number 
of Arabic sources (al-BukhSri, c Ilm, bab 16, 19, 44; 
Anbiya ’, bab 27; Tafsir, Sura XVIII, bab 2-4; Mus¬ 
lim, Fada’il, tr. 170-4; al-Tirmidhi, Tafsir, Sura 
XVIII, bib 1; al-Tabari, i, 417; Tafsir, xv, 165!; 
Fakhr al- Din al-Razi, op. cit., iv, 333). 

The (salted) fish serves as a guide to the 
route; the place where it is lost or revived by contact 
with water is the spring of life where al-Khadir lives 
(al-Tabari, i, 417). A further indication of the spring 
of life is that is is marked by the rock, for it 
rises at its foot (al-Tabari, Tafsir, xv,. 167; al- 
Bukhari. Tafsir, Sura XVIII, bab 4). The rock is 
also located before the river of oil or the river of 
the wolf (al-BaydawI and al-Zamakhshari on Sura 
XVIII, 61; al-Tabari, Tafsir, xv, 164). Some con¬ 
nection between a river of oil and the spring of life 
is in itself not impossible. According to many state¬ 
ments, oil is a feature of Paradise rivers. Then 
would be an error in writing Oj j, which could 
easily arise. Vollers consider the reverse probable; 
he thinks that “river of the wolf” is a translation 
of the name Loukos, which is not uncommon in 
classical literature as a river-name. If this hypo¬ 
thesis is correct, one might think of the Lukkos 
in Morocco or the Lycus on the Syrian coast, two 
regions with which the idea of extreme west is 
associated, as we shall see directly. 

The madfma ' al-bahrayn is explained in 
various ways. Some regard it as “the place where 
the Persian Ocean unites with the Roman Sea, to 
the east” (al-BaydawI on Sura XVIII, 59; al-Tabari, 
Tafsir, xv, 163). This points to the isthmus of Suez 
and is an echo of the idea that the coast of Syria 
was the extreme west (see A. J. Wensinck, Bird and 
tree as cosmological symbols in Western Asia, in 
the Verh. Ak. Amsterdam, 1921, 17 ff.). Others 
say that it is the junction of the Roman Sea with 
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the Ocean (Tandja, Ifrikiya; al-Tabari, Tafsir, xv, 
163, and al-Zamakhshart on the passage). This view 
reflects a later cosmological standpoint which re¬ 
garded the Straits of Gibraltar as the extreme west. 
A farfetched explanation is that the union of the two 
seas means the meeting of Musa and al-Khadir. the 
two seas of wisdom (e.g. al-Damlrl, Hay at al-hayawdn 
i, 318). 

When Musa first sees Khadir he is wrapped up in 
his cloak, as the Qur’an says, “because he was 
sleeping”, says al-Tabari (i, 418). When he sees a 
bird drinking out of the sea he says to Musa: “Your 
wisdom is as insignificant compared with that of God 
as the amount the bird drinks is compared with the 
sea” (al-Tabari, i, 418; al-Bukhari. Tafsir, Sura 
XVIII, bdb 3; al-Razi, Mafdtih al-ghayb, iv, 333-4). 
Al-Khadir lives on an island (al-Tabari, 1, 422), or 
on a green carpet ( (infisa) in the heart of the sea 
('■ala kabid al-bahr] al-Bukhari. Tafsir, Sura, XVIII, 
bdb 3). 

The test of patience is embellished by the 
commentators with a wealth of detail. It would take 
up too much space to go into them here; cf. the 
commentaries on Sura XVIII, 59 ff., and the works 
on history and tradition mentioned in the Biblio¬ 
graphy. 

As may be expected from what we have said above, 
another branch of tradition lays particular emphasis 
on the connection between al-Kha<jir and Alex¬ 
ander’s search for the spring of life. Fried¬ 
lander, however, goes much too far when he says 
(Die Chadhirlegende, 108-9) “that originally Chadhir 
had nothing at all to do with the puzzling servant in 
verse 64—who belongs to quite a different cycle of 
stories—but with the servant of Moses (Alexander) 
who has charge of the fish in verse 59 ff., in other 
words, he is identical with Alexander’s cook whom 
we know so well from Pseudo-Callisthenes and the 
Syriac homily”. For Khadir is, as we have seen and 
will see further, connected with Utnapishtim as well 
as with Alexander’s companion. 

There is no translation of the Alexander romance 
in the Arabic literature known to us (cf. Weymann’s 
book, in Bibliography). On the other hand, there are 
a number of, in part unedited, versions of the Alex¬ 
ander saga, which have been examined by Fried- 
lander. It would take us too far to go into the dif¬ 
ferences between these versions with regard to our 
subject. These sources show their independence of 
the Kur J an not only by the fact that they make 
Khadir the companion of Dhu ’ 1 -Karnayn, but also 
by the complete absence of any reference to the fata 
of the Kur J an. Al-Khadir usually appears as the 
commander of Alexander's vanguard on his march 
to the spring of life. In al-Suri’s version he is called 
the king’s vizier and has become the principal 
character, throwing the king himself into the back¬ 
ground; in 'Umara he is Alexander’s cousin, con¬ 
ceived and born in similar circumstances to him 
and at the same time. The usual account of the 
journey to the spring of life makes Alexander and 
al-Khadir go their ways separately; in some ver¬ 
sions, the latter has the fish with him and dis¬ 
covers the miraculous well through the fish’s be¬ 
coming alive when it touches the water; in other 
stories, on the other hand, there is no mention of 
the fish and al-Khadir recognises the spring by other 
signs; in others again he dives into it without knowing 
its virtues (e.g. al-Tabari, i, 414). In one version 
in Nizami, al-Khadir does not go with Alexander but 
with Elijah to the spring, out of which both drink 
and both become immortal. 


The descriptive character of the name al- Khadir 
is so obvious from its meaning that tradition could 
not but give the hero’s real name, as well as 
his genealogy and date. We find him most 
frequently called Balya b. Malkan. In al-Mas'udl 
(Murudf , iii, 144) the latter is called a brother of 
Kaljtan and thus given a place in the South Arabian 
genealogy. This makes it probable that Malkan is 
identical with Malkam (I Chronicles, viii, 9), who 
is also included among the South Arabian patriarchs. 
This genealogy is next traced back to Shem through 
Falagh (Phaleg) and 'Abir (Eber) (e.g. al-Tabari, 
i, 415; al-Mas'udi, Murudf, i, 92; al-Nawawi, on 
Muslim’s Sahib, v, 135). Is this Balya (Lb) perhaps 
not a corruption of Elia (Lb), which is identical 
with a Syriac form of the name Elijah ? On the 
other hand, Elijah is also given in the Muslim form 
Ilyas as al-Khadir’s proper name and also Elisha, 
Jeremiah (cf. God’s words in Ifdba, 887), Khadrun 
(al-Tabari, i, 415; al-Diyarbakri, ia J r\kh al-khamis, 
i, 106, and Friedlander’s Chadhirlegende, 333, under 
Chadhir). 

Ibn Hadjar also gives the following genealogies 
(Isaba, 883-4): (1) He is a son of Adam (weak isnad); 
with this is connected the story (Ifaba, 887-8; Abu 
Hatim al-Sidjistani, Kitdb al-Mu'ammarin, 1) that 
al-Khadir took care of Adam’s body and finally buried 
it after the flood; (2) He is a son of Kabil called 
Khadrun; (3) He is al-Mu'ammar (“the Long-lived”) 
b. Malik b. 'Abd Allah b. Na$r b. al-Azd; (4) He is 
Ibn 'Ama’il b. al-Nur b. al-'Is b. Ishak; (5) He is the 
son of Pharaoh’s daughter; (6) He is a Persian, or 
his father was a Persian, his mother a Greek or vice 
versa; it is also said that he was born in a cave, 
fed there on the milk of wild beasts and finally en¬ 
tered the service of a king (al-Damiri, i, 318; Ibn 
Hadjar, 891-2); cf. also his meeting “on the market¬ 
place of the Banu Israel” with the man who asks him 
for alms bi-wad^h Allah (Isaba, 894-5). 

This does not, however, exhaust the traditions 
about his names and genealogy. We shall only quote 
here the following from Maracci, Prodromi to Sura 
xviii, 57; Alchedrus, quern fabulantur Moslemi 
eundem fuisse, ac Phineas filium Eleazari, filii Aaron; 
cujus anima per metempsychosin emigravit primo in 
Eliam, deinde ex Elia in S. Gregorium, quern propterea 
Mahumetani omnes summo honore prosequuntur. 
The latter identification is probably due to a confusion 
with St. George, with whom al-Khadir has certain 
points of resemblance; cf. thereon Clermont-Ganneau 
in Revue archtologique, xxxiii, and Friedlander op. 
cit., 275. Clermont-Ganneau further pointed out the 
relationship between the consonants kh-d-r and the 
North Semitic group J-s-r. The name has also been 
taken as a corruption of Khasisatra (Guyard in RHR, 
I, 344-5) or connected with Ahasuerus, the wandering 
Jew (Lidzbarski in ZA, vii, 116). 

Very varying dates are given for al-Khadir’s 
period. Sometimes he is called a contemporary of 
Abraham, who left Babel with him (al-Tabari, i, 
415); sometimes he is put in the period of Afridun; 
he is a contemporary of Alexander and lived down to 
the time of Musa (Ibn Hadjar, If aba, 886); according 
to others, he was born in the period of Nashiya b. 
Amu$ (i.e. Isaiah b. Amos) (al-Tabari, 415-6). The 
divergence in these statements is partly connected 
with his immortality (see below). 

More important are the explanations of the 
name given in the oriental sources. He is said to 
have become green through diving into the spring of 
life and thus got his name (Ethiopic Alexander 
romance; cf. Friedlander, op. cit., 235-6). As already 
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mentioned, he lives on an island (al-Damlrl, op. tit., 
317); he is also said to worship God on the islands 
(al-§url, see Friedlinder, op. tit., 183; al-Tha'labl, 
197). This may point to al-Khadir’s having originally 
been a marine being. The following circumstances 
point in the same direction: he is frequently called 
the patron of seafaring people (e.g. Ta'rikh al-khamis, 
i, 107); he is said to be appealed to on the Syrian 
coast by sailors in stormy weather. In India he has 
become a regular river-god under the name Kh w adia 
Khidr [q.v.], who is represented sitting on a fish. 
Clermont-Ganneau and Friedlander sought the origin 
of the figure mainly in this direction, the latter on the 
assumption that the Greek Glaukos legend reached the 
Muslims through a Syriac intermediary (op. tit., 107 
ff.). But apart from the fact that we know nothing of 
any such intermediary, a connection between al- 
Khadir and Glaukos would only explain one aspect 
of the former; nor would it tell us anything about the 
origin of the figure. Indeed, one may doubt whether 
it is right to seek for the origin of a figure so complica¬ 
ted as al-Khadir, who has characteristics in common 
with Utnapishtim, with Alexander’s cook and other 
figures. 

There are other things to be considered. In a 
number of Arabic explanations of the name, al-Khadir 
is conceived not as belonging to the sea but to 
the vegetable kingdom. “He sat on a white 
skin and it became green” (e.g. al-Nawawi on Mus¬ 
lim’s Sahib, v, 135; cf. al-Tabari, Ta/sir, xv, 168). 
“The skin”, adds al-Nawawi, “is the earth”. Al- 
Piyarbakrl (i, 106) is still more definite. “The skin 
is the earth when it puts forth shoots and becomes 
green after having been bare”. According to ‘Umara, 
al-Khadir is told at the spring of life: “Thou art 
Chadhir and where thy feet touch it, the earth will 
become green” (Friedlander, op. tit., 145). Where- 
ever he stands or performs the salat, it will become 
green (al-Nawawi, op. tit.; al-RazI, Mafdtib al-ghayb, 
iv, 336). These are statements (especially the last) 
which remind us of a Messianic passage in the Old 
Testament: “Behold the man whose name is the 
branch and he shall grow up out of his place” 
(Zechariah, vi, 12). Al-Khadir is really connected 
with two Messianic figures—with Elijah [see ii.yas] 
and with Jesus; these three form with Idris [q.v.] 
the quartette of those who have not tasted death 
(Ta’rikh al-khamis, i, 107). 

The variations in the character of al-Khadir result 
in different views regarding his nature. If he is 
a prophet (see Isdba, 882 ff.), it remains doubtful 
whether he is to be included among the Apostles 
(al-Nawawi, op. tit., 135). He is, however, also 
human, angelic, mundane and celestial (al-Tabari, 
i, 544, 798). Popular piety as well as Sufi circles 
readily regard him as a saint (wali). According to 
.one Sufi view, every age has its Khadir. in so far 
as the Nakib at-awliyaP for the time being is al- 
Khadir (Isdba, 891). As wali, if three times appealed 
to, he protects men against theft, drowning, burning, 
kings and devils, snakes and scorpions (Ta'rikh al- 
khamis, i, 107; Isdba, 903). Sky and sea and all 
quarters of the earth obey his sway; he is God’s 
khalifa on the sea and his wakil on land; he can make 
himself invisible at will ('Umara, in Friedlander, op. 
tit., 145)- He flies through the air, meets Elijah 
on the dam of Alexander and makes the pilgrimage 
to Mecca with him every year (cf. Isdba, 904 ff.). 
Every Friday he drinks from the Zamzam well, and 
Solomon’s pond and washes in the well of Siloam 
(Ta’rikh al-khamis, i, 107; Friedlander, op. tit., 
148-9, 151); he can find water below the ground 


and talks the languages of all peoples (al-§url, 
in Friedlander, 184). 

His immortality is particularly emphasised 
(cf. Riickert’s poem “Chidher”; 'Umara in Fried¬ 
lander, op. tit., 145; Abu Hatim al-Sidjistanl, Kitdb 
al-Mu’-ammarin, 1; Isdba, 887 ff., 892, 895). Ac¬ 
cording to the Isdba, 882, he was given immortality 
after a conversation with his friend, the angel Rafael, 
in order to establish the true worship of God on the 
earth and maintain it. Ibn Hadjar describes a meeting 
between al-Khadir and Muhammad in various ver¬ 
sions (Isdba, 899 ff.). On meetings with individuals 
who lived at a later date see ibid., 908 ff.; on the table 
which was let down to him from heaven, see ibid., 919; 
on his presence at the battle of Kadisiyya, see Murudj 
al-dhahab, iv, 216. 

He lives in Jerusalem and performs his salat 
every Friday in the mosques of Mecca, Medina, 
Jerusalem, Kuba 3 and on the Mount of Olives; his 
food is kam’a and water-parsley (Ta'rikh al-khamis, 
i, 107; Isdba, 889-90, 904). 

On his marriages we have as early as classical 
hadith (Ibn Madia, Zuhd, bab 23) a legend also men¬ 
tioned by al-Tha'Iabl, Kifas, 193 ff., which in its 
main features must have come from Christian 
sources. It is the motif of the pious youth who, 
married by his parents against his will, persuades 
his young wife to preserve her virginity (cf. the 
Syriac Acts of Thomas, 2nd Praxis). The story links 
up with that of Pharaoh’s daughter’s handmaid. 

Bibliography. The commentaries on the 
Kur>an, XVIII, 59-81; II, 261; XI, 86; XXVII, 40; 
and the works on hadith, and history quoted above: 
al-Tha'labi, Kisas al-anbiya > , Cairo 1290, 125, 190 
ff.; al-Diyarbakrl, Ta , rikh al-khamis, Cairo 1283, 
i, 106ff.; Ibn Hadjar, Isdba, Calcutta 1856-88, 
882 ff.; al-Damlrl, Hay at al-hayawdn, Cairo 1274, 
i, 317 ff.; al-Nawawi, Tahdhib al-asma 3 , ed. 
Wiistenfeld, 228 ff.; Abu Hatim al-Sidjistanl, 
Kitdb al-Mu c ammarin, ed. Goldziher, in Abh. zur 
ar. Philologie, ii, 1; a]-Mas'udi, Murudj al-dhahab, 
iv, 216; Firdawsi, Shdhndma. ed. Mohl, vi, 216-17; 
ed. Macan, iii, 1340; Nizami, Sikandar-nama, in 
the poem on Alexander’s search for the water of 
life; Ethe, Alexanders Zug zum Lebensquell, in 
SB Bayr. Ak. (1871), 343-405; Clermont-Ganneau, 
Horus et Saint Georges d’apres un bas-relief in- 
ddit du Louvre, in Revue d’archtologie, xxxii-xxxiv; 
S. I. Curtiss, Ursemit. Religion im Volksleben 
d. heut. Orients, Leipzig 1903, index s.v. Chidr; 
Dyroff, Wer ist Chadhir ? in Z.-l, vii (1892), 319- 
27; I. Friedlander, Zur Geschichte der Chadhir- 
legende, in AR, xiii (1910) 92 ff.; Alexanders 
Zug nach dem Lebensquell und die Chadhirlegende, 
in ibid., 161 ff.; idem. Die Chadhirlegende und 
der Alexanderroman, Leipzig 1913; M. Lidzbarski, 
Wer istChadhir ?, in ZA, vii (1892) 104-16; Noldeke, 
Beitrage zur Geschichte des Alexanderromans, in 
Denkschr. Ak. Wien, xxxvii, 5; K. Vollers, Chidher, 
in AR, xii (1909), 234-84; G. Hart, Chidher in 
Sage und Dichtung (Sammlung gemeinverst. wiss. 
Vortrage, No. 280); Weymann, Die dthiopische 
und arabische Vbersetzung des Pseudokallisthenes, 
Kirchhain 1901; R. Paret, Sir at Saif ibn Dhi Jazan, 
Hanover 1924, index I, s.v. Khadir; G. W. J. 
Drewes, Drie Javaansche Goeroes, Leiden, diss. 
1925. 56 - 7 , 195 - 9 - (A. J. Wensinck*) 

KHADIR. banu (sing. Khadlri), a generic term 
in Nadjd [q.v.] for Arabs of dubious ancestry, 
i.e. not recognised as descendants of either ‘Adnan 
or Kahtan [see aiAZlRAT al-'arab. vi. Ethno¬ 
graphy]. The derivation of the term is uncertain. 
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In any case, it is not to be taken as the name of a 
tribe, though there are sections of Banu Khadir 
in various towns of Nadjd (see the tentative list 
in Lorimer, ii, 1004). 

Many of Banu Khadir are tillers of the soil for 
Arabs of pure descent who own the land they work. 
Rarely is a Khadiri himself a landowner. Banu Khadir 
as cultivators are numerous in the oases of al- 
Afladj, Hawtat BanI Tamim and its neighbours, al- 
‘Arid, Sudayr, and al-Kajim [qq.v.], as well as west 
of the Tuwayk escarpment in Parma and al-Kuway- 
‘iyya. 

Men of Banu Khadir. however, often rise above 
the rank of common labourer. When the British of¬ 
ficial and explorer Philby first became acquainted 
with the court of ‘Abd al- c Aziz b. ‘Abd al-Rabman 
Al Su‘ud in 1336/1917-18, Khadiris were serving the 
Wahhabi ruler as treasurer and as master of cere¬ 
monies, while others, along with slaves, made up the 
bulk of his bodyguard. At least three of ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz’s early secretaries were Khadiris, and the 
brother of one of these went on to become his powerful 
Minister of Finance. 

In the old Arabia, Banu Khadir were subjected to 
a strong tabu: no matter how high a station in life 
a Khadiri held, any Arab of pure descent, humble 
though his circumstances might be, would flatly re¬ 
fuse to give him a daughter as his bride. In the new 
Arabia of the later 20th century, with great changes 
taking place in the economic and social structure, 
this tabu may be weakening. 

Bibliography: Admiralty, A Handbook of 
Arabia, i, London 1920; J. Lorimer, Gazetteer 
of the Persian Gulf, 5 Oman, and Central Arabia, 
ii, Calcutta 1908; H. Philby, Arabia of the Wahhabis, 
London 1928; idem, The Heart of Arabia, London 
1922; M. v. Oppenheim and W. Caskel, Die Be- 
duinen, iv/i, Wiesbaden 1967. (G. Rentz) 

al- KH ADIR. aiAZlRAT, a name given by the 
Arabs to Abbadan [q.v.], because al-Khadir [q.v.] is 
supposed to have appeared there. According to a leg¬ 
end, a ragged man appeared on the bank of the Bah- 
manshir canal and asked the master of a passing 
sailing-boat to ferry him across. The master refused. 
Thereupon the stranger ordered the boat to come to 
the spot where he was standing, pulled it out of the 
water by the anchor chain, and left it high and dry. 
Then he disappeared. Farmers of the neighbourhood 
built a mud wall around the boat. The wall was re¬ 
paired by a builder, called Usta Djum’a, in 906/1501. 
In 953/1546, a shrine with a cupola was built and 
the alleged anchor of the boat hung up inside. The 
shrine is now an object of pilgrimage. 

(V. Melkonian) 

AI.- KH ADIR. MUHAMMAD B. AL-HUSAYN (the 

name al-Khadir/al-Khidr being adopted during his 
stay in the east), scholar, poet and writer 
of Tunisian origin. He was born at Nefta in 
26 Radjab 1293/21 July 1876, and studied first at a 
Kur’anic school before coming with his family to 
Tunis in 1888. In 1889 he entered the Great Mosque 
for his secondary studies and followed the courses 
of ‘Umar b. Shaykh, Muhammad Nadjdjar and Salim 
Buljadjib, who were known for their reformist ideas. 
He gained the tatwi c or diploma of completion of 
secondary studies in 1989, and began to teach at the 
Zaytuna, interrupted his career to make a trip to 
the east, but halted at Tripoli and ended up by re¬ 
tracing his steps in 1889. He subsequently began his 
activities by founding the first Tunisian journal in 
Arabic, a 1 -Sa‘dda ai- c u?ma, in 1322/1904. He was 
appointed £ddi of Bizerta in 1905 and continued to 


teach at the town’s Great Mosque, then left his post 
and took up his teaching post at the Zaytuna in 1906. 
His first lecture during this year, at the council of 
the Association of Former Sadikians, was on the 
subject “Freedom in Islam”. In 1907 he passed 
succesf ully a competitive examination for the teaching 
qualification, and in the next year began to lecture 
at the Sadiki College. According to Mahdi ‘Allam, 
he refused a post as magistrate on the mixed tribunal, 
and entered the Khalduniyya, completing three courses 
in the highest establishments of the capital. During 
this period, he gave lectures on “the evolution of 
the Arabic language”, islah and Ibn Khaldun, and 
encouraged his peoples at the Zaytuna to demand re¬ 
forms in the teaching programmes. In 1902 he made 
a journey to Algiers and had made various contacts 
with his old pupils and with the local scholars. 

In 1912 his uncle Muhammad al-Makki b. ‘Azzuz 
left for Istanbul, and this may have given him the 
notion of definitively leaving Tunisia for a new sphere 
of action, the east. Hence in this same year, he moved 
permanently to the Near East and toured through 
most of the Arab lands. At this time, he was appointed 
professor at the Madrasa sulfdniyya in Damascus, 
but his political activities, envisaging a better Arab- 
Turkish understanding, irritated Djemal Pasha, who 
imprisoned him for endangering the state’s security. 
Six months later, on 29 January 1917, he was set 
free, probably on the intervention of the Sublime 
Porte, and summoned to Istanbul to work with the 
Arabic correspondence section of the Ministery of 
War. In the Ottoman capital he met various of his 
Tunisian compatriots, some of whom had been exiled 
for their “subversive” activities, sc. ‘Ali Bash Hanba, 
Muhammad Bash Hanba, Salih Sharif and Isma‘il 
Sfayhi. 

Still believing that it was possible to save the 
caliphate, he and others of his compatriots put them¬ 
selves at the service of the Ottomans and was given 
charge of a special mission to Berlin concerned with 
arranging the escape of North African soldiers serving 
in the French army; the Porte had promised its 
supporters in the Maghrib to help them with these 
deserters for a war of liberation in the Maghrib. 

After the war, he returned to Damascus and 
taught at the military college, at the Ottoman school 
and at the Madrasa sulfdniyya. In 1919 he was 
appointed as a member of the Damascus Academy, but 
soon left the Syrian capital in 1920 in order to escape 
from the French authorities, who would certainly 
have called him to account for his pro-Ottoman ac¬ 
tivities in Berlin. He only returned there in 1937, and 
then only for a two months’ stay. 

In 1920 al-Khadir settled in Cairo, and had ex¬ 
cellent relations with the Taymur family; and in 1923 
he founded the Association of North African Colonies. 
The work of ‘All ‘Abd al-Razik, al-Islam wa-ufiil 
al-hukm, which appeared in 1925 (tr. L. Bercher, 
in REI (1933), 353-90, and (1934), 163-222), and that 
of Taha Husayn on pre-Islamic poetry (1926) drove 
the shaykh to reply in two na^ds which placed him 
in the public eye in Egypt when they appeared res¬ 
pectively in 1926 and 1927. The first work contains 
the same number of chapters (nine) as ‘All ‘Abd 
al-Razik’s, and is dedicated to King Fu’ad, who was 
considered by certain ‘ ulama including al-Khadir, 
as the best qualified person to assume the caliphate. 
In it, al-Khadir succinctly summarises each of the 
original author’s chapters and then refutes his argu¬ 
ments; in his opinion, the caliphate is far from being 
a religious obligation, since Islam leaves to its ad¬ 
herents freedom to choose the form of government 
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most suitable for them. But to argue from this that 
Islam separates the temporal from the spiritual, 
and has no political traditions, is to misunderstand 
the very message of the Prophet. 

According to him, Taha Husayn’s work is at fault 
because it denigrates the Arab-Muslim heritage, and 
even that of Islam. Again following the same plan 
as the original author, al-Khadir tries to show that 
the former, the follower of Descartes and Margoliouth, 
expressly passes over in silence the methodical spirit 
of an al-Ghazali or Ibn Khaldun, with the manifest 
aim of discrediting the great figures of Islamic civi¬ 
lisation. Did not the old ruwat themselves express 
doubts about some pre-Islamic poetry? 

In 1926, al-Khadir founded the al-Hiddya al- 
Isldmiyya society and became editor of its journal, 
bearing the same name. The editorship of the journal 
Nut al-Islam, founded in 1929 and which in 1955 
became the journal of the Azhar, Madfallat al-Azhar, 
was also entrusted to him. In 1932 he became an 
Egyptian subject and was made a member of the 
Cairo Academy, of which he remained a permanent 
member until his death. He began to lecture at the 
Azhar, and his career reached its culmination in 
1952 when he became rector of this celebrated in¬ 
stitution. He left this post in 1954, after the ejection 
from power of General Nadjib (Neguib), and died 
in Cairo four years later, on 13 Radjab 1377/2 
February 1958. 

The list of his works is very long. Several articles 
and lectures, published in Tunis or the east in the 
form of epistles, have been collected together into 
books as part of a general edition under his nephew, 
'All Rida al-Tflnisi. One may cite here: Khawatir al- 
haydt ( diwdn ); Nakd K. al-Islam wa-usul al-hukm-, 
Nakd K. Fi 'l-shi'r al-dfahili; al-Shari'a al-isldmiy- 
ya; Balaghat al-Kurban; Tunis wa-Diami' al- 
Zaytiina ; Muhammad Rasul Allah-, al-Kiryas fpl- 
lugha al-'arabiyya-, al-Khifaba 'ind al-'Arab ; < Ulamd~‘ 
al-Islam fi 'l-Andalus ; al-Khaval fi ’l-shi'r al-'arabi. 

Bibliography. Mahdl 'Allam, al-Madjma '- 
iyyun, Cairo 1966, 158; Fadil b. 'Ashur, Arkdn 
al-nahda al-adabiyya, 39; H-H. 'Abd al-Wahhab, 
al-Mudfil fi ’l-adab al-Tiinisi, Tunis 1968, 333; 
Sh . Ghirbal, al-Mawsu'a al-'-arahiyya al-muyassara, 
Cairo 1965; A. M. Kerru, A'ldm mansiyyiin, in 
al-'Amal, Tunis (supplement of 21.2.69 to 18.4.69). 

(J. Majed) 

kh»Ad,ia (p.), a title used in many different 
senses in Islamic lands. In earlier times it was 
variously used of scholars, teachers, merchants, 
ministers and eunuchs. In mediaeval Egypt, ac¬ 
cording to Halkashandi, Subh, vi, 13, it was a title 
for important Persian and other foreign merchants 
(cf. CIA, Egypte, i, no. 24). In Samanid times, 
with the epithet buzurg “great”, it designated the 
head of the bureaucracy; later it was a title frequently 
accorded to wazirs, teachers, writers, rich men, 
and merchants. In the Ottoman Empire it was 
used of the ulema, and in the plural form Kh w ddieean 
[?.u.] designated certain classes of civilian officials. 
In modern Turkey, pronounced Hodja (modern ortho¬ 
graphy hoca) it designates the professional men of 
religion, but is used as a form of address for teachers 
in general. In Egypt and the Levant (pronounced 
Khawaga or Khawadja), it was used for merchants, 
then more particularly for non-Muslim merchants, 
and then as a more or less polite form of address 
for non-Muslims in general. In India it designates 
those Isma'IlIs who follow the Agha Khan. 

Bibliography. Hasan al-Basha, Alkab, 229- 
30; Dozy, SuppUment, i, 410. (Ed.) 


KH»ADJA-i DJAHAN. title of high digni¬ 
taries in various sultanates of India, notably 
the sultanate of Dihll, the Bahmanids, and the sulta¬ 
nate of Madura. It seems to have first been used 
during the time of Muhammad b. Tughluk (724-52/ 
1324-51), gradually replacing $adr-i 'all as the honor¬ 
ific title of the wazir (I. H. Qureshi, The administra¬ 
tion of the sultanate of Dehli *, Karachi 1958, 85, with 
further references); the title was later accorded to 
other very high officials. Many such officials are 
known to history by this title (sometimes qualified 
by a nisba or lakab) rather than by their personal 
names, of whom the most important are the following: 

1. Kh w adia-i Diahan Ahmad Ayaz (?668-752/?i270- 
1351), who early in the 8th/i4th century had held 
office as kslwal of Sir! under 'Ala’ al-DIn and the 
later Khaldjis, received the title of Kh w adja-i jDjahan 
on Muhammad b. Tughluk’s accession in 724/1324 
(Yahya Sirhindi, Ta’rikh-i Mubarak Shdhi, ed. Bib. 
Ind., 98) and became his wazir, inferior in dignity 
only to the sultan’s nephew FIruz b. Radjab [see 
FIruz shah tughluk]; although effective power 
in the diwan-i wizarat was exercised (according to 
Shams-i Siradj ‘Afif, Ta’rikh-i Firuz Shdhi, ed. Bib. 
Ind., 394-6) by the na’ib wazir, Khan-i Diahan 
Tilangani [g.v.]. His period of office is most re¬ 
membered for his “rebellion”, which seems rather 
to have been a grave indiscretion, at the time of 
Muhammad b. Tughluk’s death: the whereabouts of 
FIruz were not known, and it was rashly assumed 
that he had been killed by the Mongols; the Kh w adia 
placed a boy of six, of unknown paternity, on the 
throne, asserting that he was a son of sultan Muham¬ 
mad. When the delayed news of Firuz’s accession, 
on his campaign in Sind, reached Dihli, the Kh w adia-i 
Djahan panicked instead of submitting immediately 
and delivering up the puppet. The other nobles, 
seeing the 84-year-old Kh”adja-i Djahan as the 
highest representative of the despotic reign of 
sultan Muhammad, demanded his execution; where¬ 
upon the old man, anticipating his destruction, 
caused a friend to decapitate him privately. (Dis¬ 
cussion in M. Habib and Afsar Begam, Political 
theory of the Delhi sullanat, 159 ff.). 

2. Malik Sarwar, who had been shahna-i shahr 
under FIruz b. Radjab and his successor Abu Bakr, 
supported FIruz’s son Muhammad against the latter 
and was given the title of Kh w adja-i Djahan, ca. 791/ 
1389 (Sirhindi, TaNikh-i Mubarak Shdhi. 146), al¬ 
though when Muhammad succeeded to the throne in 
792/1390 Ixh"aqia i Djahan were merely na’ib wazir. 
He later succeeded to the wazlrate, and retained it 
under ‘Ala’ al-DIn Sikandar and Nasir al-DIn 
Mahmud. The latter appointed him governor of 
Djawnpur in 796/1394, with the title of sulfan al- 
shark, and when Mahmud fled before Timur’s 
advance Sarwar had the khufba read in Djawnpur 
in his own name. For his subsequent history see 

SHARKIDS. 

3. Kh'adja Surur, kaHd al-bahr in the Madura 
sultanate in ca. 745/1344, was appointed wazir and 
entitled Kh w adia-i Djahan “after the fashion at 
Dihll”, according to Ibn Battuta (iv, 204), who 
adds that a fixed fine was prescribed for any who 
should address him differently. 

4. The earliest instance of the title among the Bah¬ 
manids appears on the accession of Isma'il Mukh as 
the first independent sultan of the Deccan in 747/ 
1346, when it was bestowed on Nur al-DIn, one of the 
amiran-i soda of Dawlatabad (‘IsamI, Futuh al- 
salafin, 500 ff.). When Isma'il Shah abdicated in 
favour of 'Ala’ al-DIn Hasan Bahman Shah, the 
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first of the Bahmanids, the title of Kh w adia-i DiahSn 
was given to: 

5. A c ?am-i Humayun, son of the wazir (and the 
sultan’s father-in-law) Sayf al-DIn Ghorl [q.v.], 
who was appointed governor of the Bahmanids’ 
Tilangana province. 

6. Kh’ r adja-i Djahan AstarabadI figures as the wazir 
of the sultan’s ‘Ala 5 al-Din Ahmad II in 839/1436, 
the first clear instance of the title going to one of 
the foreign (Afaki) faction whom the sultan favoured 
at the expense of the local Dakhnis. 

7. On his accession in 862/1458 Humayun Shah 
also favoured the Afaki faction, appointing Mahmud 
Gawan [q.v.] wazir and wakil-i sultana, and Malik 
Shah, said to be of Cingizid descent, (arafddr of 
Tilingana with the title of Kh w adia-i Djahan; he is 
usually referred to as Kh w adia-i Djahan Turk. He 
was distinguished as a general in this reign and 
that of the minor Ahmad III (865-7/1461-3), in which 
he was a member of the council of regency. The 
animosity of the dowager queen caused him to be 
murdered in 870/1465-6. 

8. A “local” noble, Kh»adia-i Djahan Dakhni, 
figures as the Bahmanids’ governor of Parenda ca. 
900/1495, supporting the Bahmanids and their 
BaridI ministers against the breakaway factions in 
Bidjapur and Ahmadnagar. 

Bibliography: given in the article. For 
the Bahmani nobles see also H. K. Sherwani and 
P. M. Joshi (eds.), History of medieval Deccan, i 
Hyderabad 1973, index s.v. Khwaja-i Jahan. 

(J. Burton-Page) 

KH w ADJA KH IDR (or khizr in India), is in 
many part of India identified with a river-god or 
spirit of wells and streams. He is mentioned in the 
Sikandar-nama as the saint who presided over the 
well of immortality. The name was naturalised in 
India, and Hindus as well as Muslims reverence him; 
it is sometimes converted by HindOs into Radja 
ICidar. On the Indus the saint is often identified 
with the river, and he is sometimes to be seen as an 
old man clothed in green. A man who escapes 
drowning is spoken of as evading Kh w adja Khizr 
(Temple, Legends of the Panjab, i, 221). In a poem 
by a Balufi regarding a fight on the Indus, a boat 
is unloosed “to float on the Kh w adja’s waves”, 
and it is asserted “the Kh w adja himself will remember 
that battle”. ( Popular poetry of the Baloches, i, 74), 
and by one poet his name is substituted for that of 
Mikael as one of the archangels. His principal shrine 
is on an island of the Indus near Bakhar, which is 
resorted to by devotees of both creeds ( Sind Revi¬ 
sited, ii, 226). Manucci, who was present at the siege 
of Bakhar in 1069/1658, alludes to this shrine under 
the name of Coia Quitan. Burnes also mentions it in 
his Travels into Bokhara, 

The saint is believed to ride upon a fish, which 
was adopted as a crest by the Kings of Oudh, and 
appears on their coins. Possibly in this case there 
is also a survival of the fish-avatar of Vishnu. Mus¬ 
lims offer prayers to Kh*adja Khidr at the first 
shaving of a boy, and a little boat is launched at 
the same time, as also at the close of the rainy season. 
See further al-khadir. 

Bibliography : Crooke, Popular religion and 
folklore of North India, London 1896; R. Burton, 
Sind revisited, London 1877; Temple, Legends of 
the Panjab, i, Bombay 1884; M. Longworth 
Dames, Popular poetry of the Baloches, London 
1907; W. Irvine, Storia do Mogor (Manucci), 
London 1907; A. Burnes, Travels into Bokhara, 
London 1834; J. Wise, Muhammadans of Eastern 


Bengal, in JASB, lxiii/3 (1894), 38 ff.; Ja 5 far 

Shariff-G. A. Herklots, Islam in India, or the 

Qanun-i-Isldm, London 1832, repr. 1972, 38-9, 

67 . 135-6. (M. Longworth Dames*) 

KH"ADJA Mu‘1n al-din Hasan SiaizI. [see 
£ishtI] 

kh»Adja-zAde. [see khod.ia-zadeI 
kh*AdjegAn-i dIwAn-i humAyCn, 

a title given to the heads of the imperial chancery of 
the Ottomans. Although the date of its origin is un¬ 
certain, the title was certainly known in the ioth/i6th 
century (Hiiseyin Hezarfen, Telkhis iil-beyan fi kava- 
nin-i al-i 'Othman , 160a, 161a, 177a, etc.; Tevki‘i 
‘Abdurrahman Pasha, Kanunnamesi, in MTM, iii 
(Istanbul 1331), 520; von Hammer, Staatsverfassung, 
repr. 1963, i, 93, ii, iii, ff. 127 ff.; A. H. Lybyer, The 
government of the Ottoman empire, Cambridge, Mass. 
1913, 168 f.). Because the title of kh*ddjegan was 
bestowed annually, the term kh^adjeganlik became a 
synonym for mansab (“high office”, “rank”) and 
me , miiriyyet (“official duty”). Those officials who 
were subordinate to the chief clerks ( kalem reHsleri), 
sc. the holders of kh^ddfeganllk posts, were called “as¬ 
sistants” (khalife) of the kh^ddfegan or “pupils” 
(shagird) of the kh w ddjegans. From the mid-nth/i7th 
century onwards, the application of the term widened, 
and it was also given to various officials additional to 
the chief clerks of the diwan. The conferment of the 
kh*ddjegdn rank and the retention of the khwddjegdns 
in their offices always took place in the first half 
of the month of Shawwal each year (Celebi-Zade Is- 
ma'il ‘Asim, Dheyl-i Rashid, Istanbul 1282, 169, 266, 
379 , 465; Ceshmi-Zade Muftafa Reshid, Ceshmi-Zade 
Ta’rikhi, ed. Bekir Kiitiikoglu, Istanbul 1959, 21; 
for a conferment made in Safar, however, see Rashid 
Mebmed, Ta'rikh, Istanbul 1282, v, 123). For this 
ceremony, the Grand Vizier would prepare a con¬ 
ferment list and present it to the sultan for approval; 
if it was desired to dismiss an official holding the 
title of kh"ddjegdn, he would write three names on 
the list, and because it was known that the last name 
was the name of the person preferred by the Grand 
Vizier, the sultan would appoint him. (For the 6th 
Shawwal 1134/20111 July 1722 list of kh w adjegdn con¬ 
ferment, see Ismail Hakki Uzungarsili, Osmanli devle- 
linin merkez ve bahriye teqkildtt, Ankara 1948, 152, 
n. 1; for an undated conferment list of a later period, 
see Basbakanik Arsivi, A-TSF.). 

In the ioth/i6th century, there were 25 chief clerks 
forming the kh"adjegdn group. In a document belong¬ 
ing to the first half of the nth/i7th century, they 
numbered 15: the chief finance officer Defterddr, 
the Defterddr of Rumelia, the Defterddr of Anatolia, 
the Nishandji, the Defterddr of the Danube, Chief 
Secretary (Re’is ul-kuttab), the Senior Riizndmeledji 
(Clerk in charge of financial transactions), the Junior 
Riizndmeledji, the Cawushbashl, the Chief Accountant 
(Bash muhasebedji), the Accountant of Anatolia, the 
Accountant of the Kharadj, the Accountant of the 
Awkdf, the Chief tax farmer (Mukata < adji) and the 
Tax farmer of Istanbul ( Kemankesh Kara Mustafa 
Pasha Layihasl, ed. Faik Refit Unat, in TV, 1/6 
(Istanbul 1942), 454). 

By the mid-i2th/i8th century, because the kh^adje- 
gdnllk was also conferred on those who did not hold 
an official post, the numbers of people holding this 
rank grew to several times more than the holders of 
the actual office. Junior officials, besides the chief 
clerks, might now have the title, such as the clerk 
of a Pasha’s treasury. Such a person thereby had 
the opportunity of being promoted to a higher post; 
when dismissed from this office his name would be 
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rubbed out from the register of kh*ddjegdns (kh w d- 
diegi defteri) in order to give an opportunity for other 
officials (cf. the procedure applied to Yusuf Efendi, 
the Junior Awkaf Accountant, described in Ahmed 
Wasif, Mafiasin ul-dthar we-ha^dHk iil-akhbar, 
Istanbul Archaeology Museum Library, no. 355, 
f. 101). One notes the excessive number of those 
holding this rank. In 1180/1766 the officials included 
in the kh“ddiegdn-i Diwan-i Humayun were as 
follows: the General Deputy to the Grand Vizier, 
the Defterdar of the Sklkk-i evvel (the finance ac¬ 
counts of the first division of the Ottoman Empire 
relating to Turkey in Europe), the Re'is iil-kuttab, 
the Cdwushbashi, the first secretary to the Grand 
Vizier (Tedhkire-i evvel), the Master of court cere¬ 
monies, the Secretary to the Grand Vizier, the head 
of the government chancery office ( Beylikdji ), 
the Secretary to the Ketkhuda Beg, the Defterdar of 
the Shikk-i thani (the second financial division of the 
Ottoman Empire, comprising Anatolia), the Defterdar 
of the Shlkk-i thalith (the third division of the Otto¬ 
man Empire, including Hungary, Iraq, Syria, Egypt 
and Arabia), the Master of the Mint, the Prefect of 
the City ( Shehr ernini), the Emin of the Register, the 
Second Secretary to the Grand Vizier, the Senior 
Ruznameiedfi, the Chief Accountant, the Accountant 
of Anatolia, the Secretary to the Janissaries, the 
Overseer of the Kitchen, the Collector of Documents 
for the Cavalry (Alli mulfcdbeledjisi) , the Accountant 
of the Ifaratnayn (Mecca and Medina), the Accountant 
of the djizya, the Arpa Emini, the Mdliyye tedhkire- 
dfiligi, the Controller of the Office of Suspended Pay¬ 
ments ( Mevkufdtdfi ), the Overseer of Topkhane 
(Topkhane ndfiri), the Secretary of the Sipahis, 
the Secretary of the Silahddrs, the Junior Ruzndme- 
ledii, the Collector of Documents for the Infantry 
(Piyade mukabelediisi) , the Junior Accountant of the 
Awkaf, the Kalyonlar kdtibi (sc. the clerk who pro¬ 
vided supplies for the galleons and kept the accounts), 
the Secretary for Expenditure, the Secretary of the 
Diebediis. the Overseer of the Arsenal, the Chief 
Secretary of the Fortress ( Biiyiik kaPe tedhkiredfisi), 
the Chief tax Farmer (Bash Mukata'-adfi), the Junior 
Secretary of the Fortress (Kiiiiik kal’-e tedhkiredfisi), 
the Tax Farmer of the Haramayn, the Tax Farmer 
of Istanbul, the Tax Farmer of the Khdss revenues, 
the Emin of the Kaghid-i birun, the Emin of the 
Kaghid-i Enderun, the Ta’rikhdfilik, the Tax Farmer 
of Bursa, the Tax Farmer of Avlonya and Egriboz, 
the Overseer of payments from the treasury (Sergi 
ndgiri), the Secretary of the gun-carriage drivers, 
the Secretary of the ’■uliifedfiydn-i yemin, the Secre¬ 
tary of the ‘ ulufedfiyan-i yesdr, the Secretary of the 
right wing of the Ghiirebd cavalry, the Secretary of 
left wing of the Ghiirebd cavalry, and the Emin of the 
Istanbul powder-factory, in total 53 officials (Ceshmi- 
Zade Mustafa Reshid, op. cit., 20-1, compare this 
list with the ones who were in the Kh w ddieedn-i 
Diwan-i Humayun in 1x67/1754, in Ahmed Wasif, 
Ta’rikh, Istanbul 1219, 33-4. For their places in the 
state ceremonies, see Na'ili 'Abdullah Pasha, 
Diwan-i Humdyun'a ’■a^id teshrifat, in TTEM, xciii 
(1926), 258 ff.). 

The Kk“ddieedn system continued in the same 
manner until 1249/1833. Thereafter the conferring of 
titles and appointments started to be made in Sha'- 
ban, superfluous appointments'were abolished, and 
civil servants were divided into four categories 
(Mebmed Thiireyya, Nukhbet ul-wekayp, Istanbul 
n.d. 21-2). In 1250/1834, when the Ministry of the 
Civil Service (Miilkiyye neqdreti) was established, part 
of the Khpadfegan was incorporated in it, and thus a 


new scheme of rank and promotions was formed 
(Mebmed Thiireyya, op. cit., 40-1; for the innovations 
in the field of administration after 1254/1838, see 
Lutfi, Ta’rikh, Istanbul 1302, v, 114). The rank no 
longer had any importance, since every clerk who 
could write and express himself well was given the 
title of Kh“ddicgdn : in 1254/1838 it was therefore 
decided that the rank of Kh^adieedn should be 
conferred on those who could qualify by examination 
(Lutfi, op. cit., v, 102,126). But it had now lost almost 
all its prestige. It maintained its existence as a minor 
rank given to the office clerks ( Kalem amirleri) among 
the new ranks invented after the Tanqimat reforms 
(Lutfi, Ta'rikh, Istanbul 1328, viii, 155-6. For the 
status of the rank in 1270/1854, see Mebmed Thiirev- 
yj, op. cit., 280, and see also M. Zeki Pakalin, Os- 
manli tarih deyimleri ve terimleri sdzlugii, Istanbul 
1946, i, 695). 

Bibliography : given in the article. 

(Cengiz Orhonlu) 

KH » Anj C. kamal al-dIn abu 'l-'ata 2 hah- 
mOd b. 'alI, a Persian poet. 

x. Life. He was born, as stated in the epilogue 
of his Gul u Nawriiz, on 20 Dhu THidjdja 689/24 
Dec. 1290, in Kirman (the date 15 Shawwal 679/7 Feb. 
1281, given by Browne, is erroneous). He spent a 
short part of his life in Kirman where he received 
his education. Later he travelled widely and met 
several of his contemporaries amongst the poets, men 
of letters, and mystics, and became the disciple of 
Rukn al-Din ‘Ala’ al-Dawla of Simnan (d. 736/1345). 
He spent the latter part of his life in Shiraz, where 
inter alios he associated with his younger contempo¬ 
rary, the great Shams al-Din Muhammad Hafiz (d. 
791/1389) [q.v.], and enjoyed the patronage of the 
Indju’id ruler Abu Isbak Indju (742-54/1341-53) [see 
IndjO]. Besides Shaykh Abu Isbak Indju, his pane¬ 
gyrics were chiefly addressed to Sultan Abu Sa'Id 
Bahadur (716-36/1316-35), the Muzaffarid ruler 
Mubariz al-Din Muhammad (713-59/1314-58) and 
their viziers. He died at Shiraz in 753/1352 and is 
buried there. Browne, LHP, iii, 229, remarks that 
“... his verse, while graceful and pleasing, lacks any 
conspicuous distinction or excellence”. However, 
contrary to Browne’s remark, Kh w adju ranks 
amongst the great Persian poets. Even in his life¬ 
time, he attained celebrity throughout Persia, 
especially as an ingenious and skilful ghazal-writer, 
and Hafiz himself took him for his model in several 
of his ghazals (Suhayll, 47-54; Shafak, 481). 

2. Works, (a) His Dlwdn, containing kasidas, 
ghazals, tarkib s, rubdH s, etc., in two parts, fandyp 
al-Kamal and Baddyp al-Djamdl (in 10,736 and 4,340 
bayts respectively), an edition of which was printed 
at Tehran by A. Suhavli- Kh w ansari in 1336/1957. 

(b) His Khamsa. in imitation of Nizami’s poem, 
consisting of: 1. Humay u Humayun, a romantic 
mathnawi, in the metre of the Iskandar-ndma, con¬ 
taining 4,407 bayts. In addition to having the 
Iskandar-ndma as a model, the poem seems to be an 
imitation of the Shah-nama of Firdawsl. The prologue 
contains the madh of Sultan Abu Sa'Id and his vizier 
Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad. Composed at Baghdad 
in 732/1331-2, the poem was printed at Bombay in 
1289/1872. 

2. Gul u Nawriiz, also a romantic poem, in the 
metre of Khusraw u Shirin. consisting of 2,615 bayts. 
It was composed, according to the epilogue, in 742/ 
1341-2, and dedicated to Tadj al-DIn Abmad ‘Iray. 
The poem, as stated in the text, is a translation 
from Hindi and definitely passes for the first poem 
of Kh w adju’s Khamsa. 
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3. Kamdl-nama, a mystical mathnawi in the metre 
of Haft Paykar, composed in 744/1343-4. It is divided 
into twelve bdbs and 1,849 bayts. In the prologue 
the poet praises Shaykh Abu Isbak Ibrahim of 
KJzarun (d. 426/1035), and in the epilogue addresses 
Shaykh Abu Isbak, the ruler of Shiraz. 

4. Rawddt al-Anwar, also a mystical poem, in 
the metre of the Makhzan al-Asrdr, consisting of 
20 makdlas and 2,224 bayts. Composed in 743/1342-3, 
the poem is addressed to Shams al-DIn Mabmud 
SS'in, the vizier of Abu Isbak Indju. This poem was 
printed at Tehran in 1307/1928. 

5. Gawhar-nama, on ethics and mysticism, in the 
metre of Khusraw u Shirin. composed in 746/1345-6, 
consisting of 1,032 bayts. The dedication is to Amir 
Mubariz al-DIn Muhammad and his vizier Baba 3 al- 
Din Mabmud. 

(c) Other compositions: Sdm-nama, a romantic 
mathnawi in mutakdrib metre; Mafatil 1 al-Kulub wa 
Masabifi al-Ghuyub, a selection of Kh"adiu's poems; 
and three risalas in prose: Risdlat al-Badiya, Sab c 
al-Mathani, and, Munagara-i Shams wa Saftab. 

Bibliography : Dawlatshah, Tadhkira, ed. 
Browne, 249 ft.; Tdrikh-i Guzida, ed. Browne, 
i, 818; Browne, LHP, iii, 222-9; Kh w adiu-i Kir- 
mani, Diwdn-i Ashfar, ed. Ahmad Suhayli Kh w an- 
sari, Tehran 1336/1957, introd., S. R. Z. Shafak. 
Tdrikh-i Adabiyydt-i Iran, Shiraz 1352/1973, 479- 
88 . (Ira] Dehghan) 

KH"AF, older orthography (e.g. in Ibn Rusta, 
r7r) Kh w ab, a rustak or rural district of Kuhistan 
in eastern Persia, lying between the district of 
Bakharz [q.v.] to the north and that of Kahn to 
the southwest, and adjacent to the modern Iran-Af- 
ghSnistan border. The geographers of the 4th/ioth 
century mention the towns there of Salumak ( IJudud 
al-^alam, tr. 103, Salumldh), Fardjird and Kusuy(a), 
the latter being especially populous. Yakut, Buldan, 
ed. Beirut 1374-6/1955-7, ii, 399, describes the 
district as having 200 villages and three significant 
towns, Sandjan, Sirawand and Khardjird. Also 
reckoned by some authorities as belonging to the 
Kh w af district was the important town of Zawzan; 
indeed, Hamdallah Mustawfl includes this with 
Sandjan and Salama as the three chief towns there. 
Topographically bounded on the northeast by the 
Kuh-i Kh w af, which rises to 8,260 feet (2,517 metres), 
the comparatively sheltered and fertile Kh w af plain 
is described by the Islamic geographers as populous 
and prosperous agriculturally, producing excellent 
fruits, the dyestuff madder, and cotton and silk 
textiles; Mustawfl additionally mentions iron 
workings there ( Nuzhat al-kulub, tr. 152, 194). 

In the early Islamic period, this rather isolated 
region was one where Zoroastrianism survived tena¬ 
ciously; the Zoroastrian rebel Bih- 5 afrld [g.v.j came 
from here, and a fire temple existed there well into 
Islamic times (Yakut, Buldan, iii, 158). Subsequently, 
however, the region produced a good number of Is¬ 
lamic scholars and literary men, so that Zawzan was 
called “little Basra" from their numerousness. Hence 
Sam'anI and Yakut list several scholars with the nis- 
bas of “al-Kh*afI” and “al-Zawzani” (see Sam'anI, 
Ansdb, ed. Hyderabad 1382-6/1962-6, v, 219-21, vi, 
342-5, and Yakut, loc. cit.,) including Abu 'Abd-Allah 
al-Husayn b. Ahmad al-Zawzani (d. 486/1093), author 
of a famous commentary on the Mu^allakat, see GAL, 
I ! , 342-3, S I, 35, and Zirikll, A’-ldm, ii, 249-50; 
and Abu Mansur 'Abdallah b. Sa'Id al-Kh w afI 
(d. 480/1087), mathematician and scholar in Baghdad, 
author of a refutation of Abu ’l-'Ala 5 al-Ma'arrl 
called the Radjmat al-Hfrit, see Zirikll, A'-ldm, iv, 


222-3. Another native of the area was Faslb al-DIn 
Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Kh w afI, who was a protege 
of the Tlmurids of Harat in the first half of the 9th/ 
15th century and who wrote a well-known historical 
and biographical compendium, the Mudjmal-i Fasilfi, 
see Browne, Literary history of Persia, iii, 426-8, 
and Storey, i, 90-1. 

In the course of the 6th/i2th century, Kuhistan, 
and Kh w af and Zawzan in particular, became centres 
of Isma'ili activity, perhaps continuing the earlier 
traditions of heterodoxy there; hence in 654/1256 the 
Assassin stronghold of Kh w af was stormed by Hiile- 
gii’s Mongol hordes, with a general massacre of the 
adult inhabitants (Djuwaynl-Boyle, ii, 615-16; see 
also P. R. E. Willey, The Assassins in Quhistan, in 
Jnal. of the Royal Central Asian Soc., lv (1968), 
180-3). Not surprisingly, the succeeding period 
seems to have been one of economic and social 
regression for the district; whereas Yakut had rec¬ 
orded 200 villages there, Hafiz-i Abru (early 9th/i5th 
century), recorded only 30 (see I. P. Petrushevsky, 
in Camb. hist, of Iran, v, 496-7). It nevertheless 
retained some cultural vitality, and Mustawfl 
comments favourably on the devout HanafI faith 
of the people of Kh w af, who were much given to 
works of charity and to going on pilgrimage. One 
of the finest surviving monuments of the Kh w af 
district dates from the Timurid period, sc. the 
madrasa of Khargird, begun by the architect Kiwam 
al-Din Shiraz! for two of Shah Rukh’s ministers, 
Ahmad b. Isbak and Fakhr al-Din Muhammad 
Kh “at I (see Sir Percy Sykes, Historical notes on 
Khurasan, in JRAS (1910), 1148-51, and Survey of 
Persian art, iii, 1126-8). 

In recent times, the name “Kh*af" has been used 
both for the district and for its chief town, also 
called Ruy-i Kh*af, near I<hargird. Travellers such 
as C. E. Yate (1894) and Sykes (1705) visited it and 
described it during the late Kadjar period. Yate found 
the centre Ruy-i Kh“af much decayed, with ca. 800 
inhabited houses, all of whose denizens were Sunnis, 
but over half the houses in ruins; the silk industry 
had died out and had been replaced by the cultivation 
of opium and tabacco (Yate, Khurasan and Sistan, 
Edinburgh-London 1900, 127-33; Sykes, A fifth 
journey in Persia, in Geogr. Jnal., xxviii (1906), 
580-2). At the present time, Kh w af forms one of the 
five component bakhshs of the shahrastdn of Turbat-i 
Haydariyya in the ustan or province of Khurasan, 
and this administrative subdivision also includes 
Zawzan; see Farhang-i djughrdfiyd-yi Iran, ix, 153, 
201. 

Bibliography : given in the article, but 
for the information of classical Islamic geograph¬ 
ers, see also Barbier de Meynard, Dictionnaire 
giographique, historique et litUraire de la Perse, 
213-14, 190-1, and Le Strange, Lands of the 
eastern Caliphate, 357-8; and for the present cen¬ 
tury, Admiralty handbook, Persia, 385-7. 

(C. E. Bosworth) 

KHAF ADJ A. a subdivision of the Hawazin 
tribe of ‘Ukail b. Ka'b, which remained as powerful 
Bedouins longer than most of the other tribes which 
inhabited the Arabian Peninsula at the dawn of Islam. 
The genealogists give their affiliation to their kindred 
clans as Khafadja b. 'Amr b. 'Ukayl, and they were 
subdivided into eleven branches: Mu'awiya Dhu’l- 
Karb, Ka'b Dhu’l-Nuwavra. al-Akra', Ka'b al- 
Asehar. 'Amir, Malik, al-Haytham, al-Wazi', 'Amr, 
Hanz and Khalid. According to Ibn al-Kalbl, 
Jamhara, fol. 132b, the name of Khafadja is Mu'awiya 
b. 'Amr. However, al-Sam' 5 nI, Ansdb, fol. 204b, is 
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probably wrong in saying that Khafadia is a name 
of a woman. Unfortunately, our early sources do 
not provide us with important information con¬ 
cerning their dwelling-places in pre-Islamic Arabia, 
presumably because of Khafadia’s assimilation 
with Banu ‘Ukayl out of whom they had emerged. 
However, from the scattered information found in 
the late sources, we know that they had their ter¬ 
ritory to the south-east of Medina and owned some 
villages, among which Sarw Lubn, al-Sharahn. 
Tathlith, Tha'lab and Oral are mentioned. Later, 
we find them further to the east at war with the 
B. Hanlfa in al-Yamama. According to Asma‘i, 
in Yakut, Buldan, ii, 785, they had their dwellings 
in the 2nd/8th century in the desert near the Rusafa 
settlement of the Umayyad Caliph Hisham b. ‘Abd 
al-Malik. It is probable that the Karmatl movement 
in al-Yamama in the early part of the 4th/ioth 
century caused them to move further northwards 
towards the borders of ‘Irak. Here we find them 
towards the end of that century as masters of Kufa 
under their amir Thumal and his sons. About this 
time also, we find them around al-Sham. al-Raljba, 
Halab and Hinas, whilst al-Kalkashandi mentions 
that one of their branches had settled in Lower 
Egypt. 

They may have been at first allies of their cousins 
the Banu Yuzid (not Bozid as in Wiistenfeld’s 
Tabellen, or Yazid as otherwise stated) who estab¬ 
lished themselves as rulers of Mawsil and the 
surrounding country, but were rather in opposition 
to them. In the year 391/1000 the ‘Ukaylid Karwash 
attacked them in Kufa and they were compelled 
to leave the lands and move along the Euphrates 
towards Syria, where they remained only till the 
following year, when the ‘Abbasid general Abu 
Dja'far al-Hadjdiadj called them to his aid when 
the ‘Ukaylids besieged al-Mada’in. This brought 
them again back to their ancient dwelling-places 
and as the Baghdad government had probably 
supplied them with arms, they utilised these a few 
years later in 402/1011 in an attack upon the pilgrim 
caravan. Emboldened by this attack, they demanded 
the lands to the east of the Euphrates which had been 
in the hands of the ‘Ukaylids, and marched under the 
command of Sultan, ‘Ulwan and Radjab, the three sons 
of Thumal, to al-Anbar, laying the whole neighbour¬ 
hood waste and besieging the town. An army sent 
against them from Baghdad and supported by the 
‘Uljaylids drove them out and Sultan was actually 
captured, but released upon the intercession of Abu’l- 
Hasan b. Mazyad al-Asadl. No sooner had he been 
released than in the following year (403/1012), news 
was received at Baghdad that the Khafadia were plun¬ 
dering the country round Kufa under Sultan. An army 
was sent against them with support from Abu’l-Hasan 
b. Mazyad, and they were surprised at the river al- 
Rumman. Sultan escaped, but his brother Muhammad 
was made a prisoner; as a result, many of the pil¬ 
grims, who had been captured in the year 403/1012, 
were liberated and reached Baghdad. Meanwhile, the 
‘Ukaylid amir Karwash had been captured and 
released, and he now tried to make common cause 
with the Khafadia and to join Sultan b. Thumal; but 
after their junction they were attacked by troops 
sent from Baghdad and routed, though subsequently 
pardoned. This gave a few years of comparative 
peace, but in 417/1026 Dubays b. ‘All b. Mazyad 
al-Asadl and Abu’l-Fityan Manl‘ b. Hassan, now 
chief of the Khafadia. ravaged the lands of Karwash 
in the Sawad [q.v.], assisted by troops from Baghdad, 
and encountered Karwash near Kufa. Karwash fled 


northwards and was pursued by the combined tribes 
of Asad and Khafadja, who actually took possession 
of al-Anbar; but after this success the two tribes 
dispersed again to their pasture grounds. Mani‘ b. 
Hassan then marched, with his followers to al- 
Djami‘ayn [see al-hilla], which belonged to Dubays 
b. Sadaka b. Mazyad, and plundered the lands 
round it; when pursued by Dubays, they turned 
northwards and attacked al-Anbar. The inhabitants 
defended themselves for a while, but as the town 
was not protected by walls, the Khafadja were able 
to plunder and burn it. On the approach of Karwash, 
they abandoned the town, but soon returned and 
looted it for a second time. When finally Harwash 
was able to drive them out, he spent the winter 
in the town and ordered protective walls to be 
built. Mani‘ now swore allegiance to the Buwayhid 
ruler Abu Kalidjar and marched southwards to Kufa, 
where he had the khufba pronounced in the name of 
Abu Kalidjar. This had the result that in 420/1029 
Dubays severed his allegiance to Abu Kalidjar, being 
afraid of the depredations of the Khafadia. 

In the following years, the Khafadia sided some¬ 
times with one party and at another time with the 
other, and when in 425/1033 Dubays had a quarrel 
with his brother Thabit, they sided with the former; 
but other quarrels also arose within the Khafadia 
chiefs, during which ‘All b. Thumal was killed and his 
nephew al-Hasan b. Abi’l-Barakat became tribal 
chief. When in 428/1036 the Hadjib Bars Tughan 
rebelled in Baghdad, the Caliph’s general al-Basasiri 
[q.v.] employed among others the Khafadja to quell 
the revolt, as a result of which Bars Tughan was 
executed. We do not hear much about the Khafadia 
for some years, but in 446/1054 they again made an 
inroad upon Dubays’s town of al-Djami‘ayn, which 
they plundered; al-Basasiri came to his assistance, 
and the Khafadia retreated into the desert. They 
were pursued and their stronghold Khaffan was 
besieged and apart from its citadel, razed to the 
ground. When al-Basasiri rebelled against the 
caliph in the same year, he took al-Anbar after a 
prolonged siege, and we find that among the prisoners 
he took there were 100 men of Khafadja. There 
again followed a period of comparative peace, 
but when in 485/1092 the pilgrims from Baghdad 
had passed Kufa they were attacked by Khafadia. 
When this news reached Baghdad, troops were 
sent who caused great slaughter among the Khafadia. 
reducing considerably their future power to do serious 
damage. 

In 499/1105 the Khafadia came into conflict with 
the Tavyi’ tribe ‘Ubada over some stolen camels, 
and while the latter could muster about 500 warriors, 
Khafadja were unable to place a similar number into 
the field. However, with assistance from the Asadi 
chief Sadaka b. Mansur they were victorious. This 
success was, however, of short duration, as in the 
following year the tribe of ‘Ubada, now assisted by 
Badran b. Sadaka, utterly routed the Khafadia. who 
were compelled to forsake their pasture grounds and 
wander northwards towards Syria, while ‘Ubada in 
future was to occupy the lands adjoining the Sawad. 
Again in 536/1141 we hear of Khafadja making an in¬ 
road into ‘Irak, but the troops sent against them 
easily drove them off, killing large numbers. How 
weak Khafadja had become is evident from the fact 
that in 556/1160 they assembled in the neighbourhood 
of Hilla and Kufa, asking for the food relief and dates 
which had apparently been granted them. The gover¬ 
nors of the two towns refused to grant their request 
and Kaysar, the governor of H>Ha, sent 250 soldiers to 
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drive them off, a similar force being sent by the 
governor of Kufa. They pursued the fleeing Khafadia 
along the river Euphrates as far as Rahbat al-Sham. 
where the Khafadja made a stand, and in the fight 
which ensued Kay$ar was slain while Arghash, the 
governor of Kufa, took refuge with the governor of 
al-Raijba. The Khafadja then pleaded for forgiveness, 
stating that they had been constrained to fight by 
their parlous condition. Their excuse was accepted, 
as the Vizier Ibn Hubayra, who had marched out 
against them, saw the futility of pursuing them into 
the desert. The last time we hear of the Khafadia 
is in 588/1192, when they came to the assistance of 
Basra when it was threatened by the tribe of ‘Amir. 
In addition to the events narrated above in ‘Irak, it 
is also mentioned that the Khafadja were among the 
Arab tribes who assisted in the siege of Tiberias in 
507/1113 when the Crusader monarch Baldwin had 
taken refuge there after an unsuccessful raid upon 
tfalab. 

Among the poets of this tribe in ancient time was 
Tawba b. al-Humayyir, celebrated on account of his 
love for Layla al-Akhyaliyya and on account of the 
elegies which the latter composed upon his death in 
battle. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Kalbi, Jamharat al- 
nasab, fol. 133a (B.M.), fol. 132b (Escorial); 
‘Arram, Diibdl Tihama, 7, 251, 252, 254.; Ibn 
Durayd, al-Ishtikak, 299; al-Hamdani, Sifat 
Diaiirat al-’Arab, 48; al-I^fahani, al-Aghani, v, 
69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75; viii, 178; Ibn Hazm, 
Jamharat ansab al-’Arab, 469; al-Bakrl, Mu’djam 
mi ’sta’dj-am, ii, 631, iii, 888; al-Sam‘ani, al-Ansdb, 
fol. 204b; Ibn al-Diawzi. al-Muntazam, vii, 261, 
266; Ibn Djubayr, 187, 211, 230; Yakut, Mudjam 
al-bulddn, i, 766, 400; ii, 785; Ibn al-Athir, al- 
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122-3; al-Makrizi, al-Bayan wa'l- i’rab, 71; al- 
Zubaydl, Tadf al-’ards, ii, 22; al-HalabI, A’lam 
al-nubala > , iv, 201; Kahhala, Mu’dfam kaba’il al- 
’Arab, Damascus 1949, i, 351; al-Khafadii. Band 
Khafadia. i, 23, 47; Wiistenfeld, Tabellen and 
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HiSdm ibn Muhammad al-Kalbi, i, 103, ii, 338; 
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35-42. (F. Krenkow-[A, A. A. Dixon]) 

ai.- KH AFADJI. aijmad b. muhammad b. ‘umar 
al-khafAd.iI. called Shihab al-DIn al-Misri al- 
Hanafl, was born near Cairo in ca. 979/1571 and re¬ 
ceived his earliest education from an uncle on his 
mother’s side, Abu Bakr al-Shanawanl, whom he him¬ 
self calls the Sibawayh of his age, and under him he 
studied both HanafI and Shafl ‘1 law; the biography of 
the Prophet entitled al-Shifd’ by the Kadi ‘Iyad [?.».] 
he read under Ibrahim al-Alljaml, and he even studied 
medicine under Dawud al-Ba$Ir. Later he made the 
pilgrimage in the company of his father and took the 
opportunity to hear the lectures of the learned men in 
the two holy cities. After his return from the pil¬ 
grimage, he made his first journey to Istanbul, where 


he found several teachers of outstanding merit, among 
whom he mentions Ibn ‘Abd al-Ghanl, Mustafa b. 
‘Arab! and the Jewish Rabbi Dawud, under whom he 
studied mathematics and the books of Euclid. His 
principal master, however, was Sa‘d al-Din b. Hasan, 
and when the latter died and his other teacher soon 
followed him in death, Istanbul became devoid of men 
of learning. He had meanwhile gained favour and re¬ 
ceived the post of kadi of the province of Rumell, 
and rising in rank he became kadi of Oskiib under 
Sultan Murad, who finally appointed him to the same 
office in Salonika. These offices enriched him con¬ 
siderably, and he was ultimately sent as kadi-’asker 
to Egypt. This post, however, he did not hold for 
long, as through intrigues at Istanbul he was dis¬ 
missed. This decided him to make another journey to 
Istanbul, but his expectations here were not ful¬ 
filled and he gave vent to his anger in the literary 
outburst which he entitled al-Mahimat al-Rdmiyya. 
This aroused the hatred of the Mufti Yabya b. 
Zakariyya, and he was ordered to leave the city 
immediately. As an acknowledgement of his worth 
as a scholar he received the appointment of an 
ordinary kadi at Cairo, but he seems to have devoted 
his remaining years to study and the composition 
of his works. He died in Cairo on Tuesday 12 Ramadan 
1069/3 June 1659. 

Al-Khafadji enumerates most of his works in his 
autobiography, many of them of considerable size, 
while he himself tells us that many of this treatises 
were never collected in book-form. His most ex¬ 
tensive work is a commentary upon the Tafsir of 
al-Baydawi which he entitled ’Inayat al-kddi, and 
which has been printed in Cairo in four large volumes. 
The work follows the usual tedious method of ex¬ 
plaining almost every word and of reproducing the 
statements of a large number of other authors who 
have treated upon the same subject. The same is the 
case with his second largest work, a commentary 
upon the Shifa^ of the Kadi ‘Iyad, entitled Nasim al- 
riydd (printed at Istanbul, 1267, in 4 vols.). His 
two biographical works, Kkabdya 'l-zawiyd fi ma fi 
'l-ridjal min al-bahdyd and Rayhdnat al-alibba wa- 
nuzhat al-haydt al-dunyd give hardly any biographical 
details, and it is only the arrangement by region 
which gives us any information on where the persons 
cited lived. We get, however, a fair amount of 
contemporary poetry, which enables us to judge to 
what miserable depth the art of rhyming had sunk. 
While the first named work exists only in manu¬ 
script, the Rayhdna has been printed three times in 
Cairo (1273, 1294 and 1306), which shows us that 
the work was appreciated in Egypt. The most 
valuable portion of this work is an autobiography of 
the author (in which he has omitted to state when 
and where he was born) and the Makdmdt al-Rumiy- 
ya-, the autobiography has furnished the material 
for the account of his life in the work of al-Mubibbl. 
Of more value are his firdt ai-madxdlis and his 
Shifa ’ al-ghalil. The former is a work of the class 
called amili in 50 sessions (madilis), whose value 
consists in having preserved extracts of older works 
now apparently lost or undiscovered. It is interesting 
to find him quoting from the Kitdb al-Ma’ini of al- 
Ushnandanl (printed in Damascus, 1340), the Fisal 
of Ibn Hazm, the Fihrist of Ibn Nadlm or the Ansab 
of al-Zubayr b. Bakkar, considering how rare manu¬ 
scripts of these books are. The book is in fact a 
curious collection of odd information from all kinds 
of sources. Apparently there are two editions of this 
book, one Cairo, 1284 and a second without date 
printed in Tanta. The Shifa 1 al-ghalil fi ma fi kalam 
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al- c arab min al-dakhil is, as indicated by the title, 
a work dealing with words of foreign origin in the 
Arabic language. The author has used for this pur¬ 
pose the Mu^arrab of al-Djawaliki [9.11.] and similar 
works, but is not content with explaining words of 
foreign origin, as he also gives ample specimens 
of vulgar errors in correct Arabic speech. Closely 
resembling this book is a commentary on the Durrat 
al-ghawwds of al-Hariri, which was printed together 
with the Durra at Istanbul in 1299; this work, to¬ 
gether with his Tirdz, are probably the best of his 
compositions. His Diwan is mentioned by al-Muhibbi 
and is preserved in manuscript in Copenhagen. 

Bibliography: al-Muhibbi, Khuldsat al-athar, 

i, 331 - 43 ; Brockelmann, II, 285, S. II, 396. 

(F. Krenkow*) 

khafAra (a.) ‘ ‘protection”, is used, often 

together with himaya [q. ».], to designate certain social 
practices. Originally, it primarily denoted the pro¬ 
tection which Arab tribes extended to merchants, 
travellers and pilgrims crossing their territories, 
often in return for payment or as part of an agree¬ 
ment [see Ilaf], Later, the word's usage became 
extended to the “protection” in return for an obli¬ 
gatory payment exacted by various social groups 
from other groups or from richer individuals (e.g., 
by the c ayydriin and futuwwa [qq.v.] in the towns). 
Once the military class had assumed essential 
power, military commanders exacted various 
khafdrdt from the rural estates, etc., but at the same 
time the state intervened to control them, to fix 
a tariff for them, or to revoke them for its own use. 
See further himaya. (Cl. Cahen) 

KH AFD or khifad (a.), female excision, cor¬ 
responding to the circumcision of boys ( khatn or 
khitan [<7.n.], terms which may be applied equally to 
both sexes). There is no mention of it in the Kur’Sn, 
but more or less authentic fradiths attest to the prac¬ 
tice in pre-Islamic Arabia and in a certain measure 
justify it. Tradition attributes to the Prophet the ex¬ 
pression mukatti c at al-buqur “cutter of clitorises”, 
and the following words addressed to Umm ‘Atiyya, 
idhd khafadti ( khafatti ) fa- 3 ashimmi wa-ld tanhaki (i.e., 
do not excise everything), fa- Hnnahu adwa 3 li’l-wadjh 
wa-ahza Hnd al-zawdj , in which one can discern a 
somewhat curious aesthetic aspect, a display of mas¬ 
culine egoism and the authorisation to do the opera¬ 
tion on condition of not going as far as total ablation 
of the external genital organs and even complete 
clitoridectomy. Although the texts and the diction¬ 
aries are not very explicit, the synonymy of khatn / 
khitan and khafdlkhifad leads one to think that the 
minimal practice comprised excision of the prepuce 
of the clitoris. 

In the Prophet’s mouth, mukatfi^at al-buzur had 
a pejorative sense; but other items in the ancient 
vocabulary for designating the operator, khdtina and 
mubazqira, formed from bazr “clitoris”, do not seem 
to have a contemptuous connotation. However, a 
woman is called bafrd 3 when she is affected by 
clitorism, or believed to be so, and lakkna J when she 
has not been circumcised; expressions meaning in 
effect “son of the uncircumcised woman”, ibn al- 
bafrd J , ibn al-lakhna 5 , are considered injurious and 
synonymous with “son of a whore”, the violence 
of sexual appetite in a woman being considered 
the result of absence of circumcision. These pieces of 
information seem to prove clearly that the practice 
was current among the Arabs (who carry it back, 
like the circumcision of boys, to Abraham and 
Hagar [al-Djahi?, Hayandn, vii, 27]), and remained 
so after the coming of Islam, excision becoming 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV 


a characteristic trait amongst the Muslims. The 
Aghdni, ed. Beirut, xxii, 22, tells, for example, 
that Khalid b. 'Abd Allah al-Kasri [q.v.], who was 
the son of a Greek Christian mother, was as a result 
of this called Ibn al-Ba?ra 5 ; in the end, he decided 
to have his mother circumcised in order to escape 
satires, examples of which are to be found in the 
verses attributed to A'sha Hamdan (Aghdni, loc. cit.) 
or to Ziyad al-A'djam (LA, ] mss; the word tnassan, 
interpreted by Ibn Manzur as meaning hadqdjdm 
“barber”, “cupper”, could well have here the sense 
of “one who sucks” and connected with such an insult 
as yd mdsqa bazri ummihi, which does not necessarily 
correspond to an actual practice). 

Under Islam, the circumcision of girls has never 
been regarded as obligatory, but has been considered 
as recommended (e.g. see al-Kayrawani, Risala, 
161, 305; Ibn Kudama, Mughni 3 , 1947, i, 85); in 
fact, it is practiced very irregularly in the Muslim 
world, where whole populations are unaware of it or 
confine themselves to a symbolic pricking of the 
clitoris. In the same region, some tribes may per¬ 
petuate the custom, whilst their neighbours may have 
abandoned it, if they have ever known it anyway (see 
especially, H. Jaussen, Coutumes des Arabes au 
pays de Moab a , Paris 1948, 35, 363). In Java, girls 
are not invariably circumcised; the operation, when 
performed, is done on girls from 2 to 8 years and 
is called suna (sunna), but parents following custo¬ 
mary law ( c ddat [q.v.]) never practice it. The Malays 
call it gusaran “fact of filing down the teeth”, 
because it is preceded, the evening before, by a 
fictitious filing-down of the teeth. In Atjeh [q.v.], 
female circumcision is done at an early age (see the 
references given under khitan). In Persia and Kur¬ 
distan, travellers mention that it is done between the 
ages of 9 and 15 (H. Mass6, Croyances et coutumes 
persanes, Paris 1938, 51); on the other hand, it is 
unknown in Afghanistan (C. M. Kieffer, A propos de 
la circoncision . . ., in Festschrift fur Wilhelm Eilers, 
Wiesbaden 1967, 201, n. 37). This is likewise the 
situation in North Africa (G. H. Bouquet, La morale 
de I’Islam . .., Paris 1953, 70), although the practice 
is attested for Mauretania, even though this is a 
Maliki region (R. Arnaud, Precis de politique musul- 
mane. i. Pays maures, Algiers 1906, 65-6), where 
the excision is done 7 or 8 days after birth. At all 
events, it would be extremely difficult to draw a map 
showing the extent of female circumcision, in view 
of the women’s discretion and the men’s ignorance, 
since the latter are not informed about the operation; 
this practice is unaccompanied by any celebration, 
and is even called sirr "secret” in Moab, according 
to Jaussen, op. cit., 35, 363, and also (ahr, by analogy 
with the circumcision of boys. 

The only Islamic country, apart from some regions 
of black Africa (see Boris de Rachewiltz, Eros noir, 
moeurs sexuelles de I’Afrique de la prt-histoire <i 
nos jours, Paris 1963), where any searching enquiries 
into this practice have been made is Egypt, where 
khafd (which according to 18th and 19th century 
travellers was general and often sought by girls) is 
still practiced, even amongst certain Copts. Anthro¬ 
pologists and physicians have revealed various degrees 
in female circumcision, ranging from removal of the 
labia minora and the prepuce of the clitoris to that 
of the whole external genitalia (“Sudanese circum¬ 
cision”), sc. the labia minora and majora together 
with the clitoris (see M. Karim and R. Ammar, 
Female circumcision and sexual desire, Cairo 1965). 
The very title of this latter work, based on an exa¬ 
mination of 331 women in Cairo, is an indication 
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of the spirit in which the enquiry was conducted, sc. 
within a broad movement towards feminine liberation 
and towards a certain demythologisation which has 
found a favourable echo in the press (e.g. al-Ahram 
of 27 January 1959). The Sudanese Republic has 
decided to abolish the practice, considered nasty 
and even barbarous, and similar measures have been 
envisaged to end it in Egypt. 

Female circumcision is far from being a surgical 
operation meant to prevent abnormal deviations of 
the genitalia (Wilken, Verspr. Geschriften, iv, 238 
ff.), but is rather a rite de passage. One can discern 
its origin in the primitive mythology of the Egyptians 
and other African peoples who believed in the bi¬ 
sexuality of the soul of their gods and of men. These 
bisexual souls project their physiological character¬ 
istics in their procreative organs; thus the feminine 
soul of the man is located in the prepuce, whilst the 
masculine soul of the woman is in the clitoris. Cir¬ 
cumcision and excision accordingly make the boy and 
the girl respectively shed their feminine and masculine 
characteristics. Only in this way can the girl claim 
to be fully a woman capable of sexual life; Egyptian 
women still look down on an uncircumcised woman 
by saying “You are like a man”. 

In Egypt, the operation is carried out by the mid¬ 
wife either in complete secrecy or in the presence 
of a few invited women, and it is justified by the 
desire to maintain pre-marital chastity and virginity. 
It naturally presents serious dangers, of which the 
authorities are aware; apart from the complications 
which can sometimes be fatal, the cooling-down of 
the female temperament and desires, which the 
operation tends to bring about, causes on the men’s 
part an abuse of drugs, especially of hashish—an 
unexpected aspect of the consequences of mutilation, 
whose abolition would produce a three fold effect. 

Bibliography. In addition to the works 
cited, see above all the extremely well-documented 
article of O. F. A. Meinardus, Mythological, 
historical and sociological aspects of the practice 
of female circumcision among the Egyptians, in 
Acta ethnographica, Budapest, xvi/3-4 (1967), 
387-97, which has an extensive bibliography on 
the subject. (Ed.) 

KH w AFI KH AN. MUHAMMAD HASHIM NIZAM AL- 
mulki, historian; his title of Kh w afi Khan was 
given him by Muhammad Shah and is derived from 
a family connection with Kh w af [?.«.], a district of 
eastern Persia, famous for its distinguished men. He 
was a son of Kh w adja Mir, a confidential servant of 
Murad Bakhsh. youngest son of Shah Djahan. The 
place and date of his birth are not known, but it 
seem probable that he was bom in India, and a 
statement in his history (i, 739) implies that his 
birth took place about 1074/1664. The statement is 
that 74 years after the death of Shah Djahan’s 
minister, Sa‘d Allah, he was 52 plus the age of 
discretion (14?). In other words he was 66 Muslim 
years old in 1140/1728. His father was Kh w adja Mir, 
a confidential servant of Shah Djahan’s youngest 
son, Murad Bakhsh, and was severely wounded at 
the battle of Samogarh. Kh w 4 fi Khan, possibly like 
Bernier’s friend DSnishmand, began life as a merchant, 
or as an official’s clerk, and it was in one of these 
capacities that he visited Bombay in 1693-4 and had 
an interview with an English official (ii, 424, and 
Elliot-Dowson, vii, 350). He served under Awrangzeb, 
Bahadur Shah and Muhammad Shah in the Deccan 
and in Gudjarat, and was long stationed at Surat. 
He also lived at Abmadabad, which he defends against 
the strictures of Djahangir, and at Rahuri,' in 


Siwdji’s country, and in the beginning of Bahadur 
Shah’s reign he was governor of Campanir (i, 77). 
Probably he ended his days at Haydarabad in the 
service of A?af Djah Ni?am al-Mulk (hence our 
author’s title of Ni?am al-Mulk!) about 1732-33. 
He was an intimate friend of Shah Nawaz, the author 
of Ma’alhir al-umara 3 (who was also a Haydarabad! 
officer) (see iii, 680 of the Bibl. Ind. edn. of that 
work, and Kh w afi Khan, ii, 678). 

Kh w afl Khan wrote a history of the Indian branch 
of the Timurid dynasties, and called it Muntakhab 
al-lubab (“The quintessential selection”). It is a 
standard work and is much admired, especially in 
the east, for its style, and its accuracy and impartial¬ 
ity, though it is often too grandiloquent for western 
taste. Still, it is by far the most human and interesting 
of native histories of India, with the doubtful 
exception of Bada J unI. After an introduction begin¬ 
ning with Turk b. Yafit, and describing the origins, 
etc., of the Tatars and Mongols, it gives short bio¬ 
graphies of Timur, his third son Miran Shah, and 
the descendants of the latter, who were the emperor 
Babur’s ancestors. These are followed by a history 
of the emperors of Agra and Dihli, beginning with 
Babur, of whom there is a tolerably full account, 
and ending with the beginning of the 14th year of 
Muhammad Shah. Babur conquered India in 932/ 
1526, and the 14th year of Muhammad Shah was 
1140/1732, so that the history covers a period of 
over 200 years. The last ten years of the history 
are given in a very abridged form. The most valuable 
parts of the work are the accounts of Shah Djahan 
and Awrangzeb, for both of whom the author 
had a high admiration. The history has been published 
in the Bibliotheca Indica (2 vols.), but the edition 
is not complete, for it wants the first part or volume. 
This last, however, is very rare, and perhaps does 
not exist in its entirety. There is only a portion of 
it in the British Museum. The author refers to it in 
vol. i, 49 of the printed edition. Kh w aii Khan also 
wrote a history of the minor Islamic dynasties of 
India, but this too has disappeared, though a small 
portion is preserved in manuscript in the India Office 
Library (Eth6, Cat., No. 407). It was apparently 
of little value, being mainly an abridgment of 
Firishta. 

The charm of Kh w afi Khan’s history consists in 
his digressions and his frequent use of his own ob¬ 
servations, and of information derived from his father 
and brother. He is a somewhat narrow Muslim, and 
he is too favourable to Shah Djahan and Awrangzeb. 
Thus he slurs over Awrangzeb’s treacherous capture 
and subsequent execution of his younger brother, 
Murad Bakhsh. The capture he represents as a clever 
manoeuvre (it was certainly to the public advantage), 
but he is evidently half-ashamed of it, for he declines 
to give the particulars. In his account of Murad 
Bakhsh’s attempt at escape, and his trial and exe¬ 
cution, which he got from his father, he does not 
plainly set down Awrangzeb’s responsibility, and 
continues to pay him a compliment for his generosity 
in rewarding the man who declined to prosecute 
Murad for the murder of his father. He also deals 
lightly with Shah Djahan’s conduct to Khusraw. 
and to his competitors for the throne, and says 
nothing about his debaucheries. Still, he is far more 
honest than Abu TFadl ‘Allami [q.v.]. His accounts 
of Sher Shah and Djahangir are very fair, and in 
the latter of them he has a very interesting account 
of Nur Djahan. He says he got it at Surat in 1097/ 
1695-6 from a very old man, who as a child had 
accompanied Nur Djahan’s father on his journey 
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from Persia to Afghanistan, and India. Kh w afI 
Khan too, though like Tacitus, he may tell us too 
much about emperors and their wars, does not 
omit the more interesting subjects of plague, and 
famine, and of internal administration. 

Bibliography : Elliot-Dowson, History of 
India, vii (which contains a very full abstract, 
by Dowson, of the 2nd volume of Kh w afi Khan!: 
Colonel Lees, Materials for the history of India, 
Hertford 1868, 57-8; there is a manuscript trans¬ 
lation of vol. i by Major Gordon in the British 
Museum (Add. 26, 617). (H. Beveridge*) 

KHAFlF. [see ‘arijd] 

KH A’IN Ahmed Pasha, [see Ahmed Pasha] 
KH AKAN. a title (originally kaghan or khaghan) 
borrowed by the Turks from the Juan-juan and 
meaning “[supreme] ruler”. It was applied by the 
heathen Turks themselves and the mediaeval Muslim 
geographers and historians not only to the heads of 
the various Turkish confederations but also to other 
non-Muslim rulers such as the Emperor of China. In 
the form ka'an it was borne by the successors of 
Cingiz-Khan [q.v.], the Mongol Great Khans in 
Karakorum and Peking. Adopted by the Ottoman 
Sultans, the title, first brought to Europe by the 
Avars in the 6th century A.D. (the kaganus etc. of 
the early mediaeval chroniclers), survived into the 
present age. 

Bibliography. G. Doerfer, Tiirkische und 
mongolische Elemente im Neupersischen, iii, Wies¬ 
baden 1967, 141-179 (no. 1161); Sir Gerard 
Clauson, An etymological dictionary of pre-thir¬ 
teenth century Turkish, Oxford 1972, 611. 

(J. A. Boyle) 

KH AkAn. [see fath 'alI shah] 

KH AkAnI. afdal al-dIn IBRAHIM (Badil) 
b. c alI b. 'uthman, outstanding Persian poet, 
born about 520/1126, d. 595/1199, who left a diwan, 
the mathnawi called Tuhfat al-'Irdkayn and sixty 
letters. 

Reliable material for Khakani’s biography is only 
to be found in his works. His poems and letters mir¬ 
ror both his external and internal life, and so they 
enable us not only to follow his poetical development, 
but provide us also with historical information. 

Khakani's life can be divided in two main periods. 
The first period KhakanI spent mainly in his home 
country of Sharwan as panegyrist at the local court. 
During the second period he led a retired life in Ta¬ 
briz. Already at an early time his wish to leave 
Sharwan and to abandon panegyric poetry was con¬ 
nected with a tendency towards mysticism and 
escape from the world. Born into a humble family of 
artisans, the young poet attached himself to the 
Sharwanshah ManQcihr, from whose title Khakan-i 
akbar his own poetic name is derived. His relations 
with Manurihr were changing. More than once he 
tried to find another patron and his first ftadfdf (551/ 
1156-7) should perhaps be regarded in this context. 
After Manuiihr’s death (554/1159) he was imprisoned 
but was able to flee to Darband, his usual refuge 
when something went wrong in Sharwan. In the 
following years he seems to have established relations 
with several courts. In 559/1164 we find him in 
Persian 'Irak. After he had asked for an annual 
salary of 30,000 dirhams from Manuiihr’s son 
Akhsatan he returned to Sharwan. However, the 
good relations between the poet and his patron did 
not last very long. In 566/1171 he undertook a 
second hadfdf, but the atmosphere did not improve 
after his return. The deaths of his son and his wife 
in 571/1175 caused the decisive turn. He undertook 


I a third ftadfdf with the intention to end his life as a 
mudfdwir in Mecca. He had to return, however, and 
settled in Tabriz. Material need and the efforts of 
high personalities to gain his favour frustrated his 
hopes of achieving the calm he was longing for and 
obliged him once more to compose panegyrics now 
and then. In 578/1183 or 579/1184 he tried to reach 
Khurasan, but in Ray the Atabeg prevented him 
from continuing his journey and he returned to 
Tabriz severely ill. In 580/1185 he tried to achieve 
his aim in another way. After that date we have 
no more relevant data about his life, which ended 
in Tabriz. 

Khakani’s poetry is based on Persian concettismo. 
The notions at his disposal reached farther than those 
of other poetae docti of his time, especially his de¬ 
tailed knowledge of Christianity. Most of the elements 
of his poetical motifs are his own creation; this is 
all the more valid for complexes consisting of ele¬ 
ments of motifs as well as of motifs (fantastic aetio¬ 
logy, congruity of images, causal hyperboles etc.). 
Not without reason he felt himself in this respect 
superior to his predecessors and contemporaries and 
he was convinced that future poets also would draw 
on his muse. During the last decade of his stay in 
Sharwan his inventiveness in devising new elements 
of motifs declined. His accent was now on develop¬ 
ing and combining motifs. In his Tabriz period he 
played with his enormous repertoire of elements of 
motifs and their combinations, while using his mastery 
of rhetorical representation in a more pointed manner 
than ever before. 

In the field of formal devices, KhakanI created a 
new type of kasida, characterised by a number of 
parts which are thematically mostly independent. In 
his later Sharwan period he preferred the larkib-band 
form. About half of his many ghazals belong to this 
genre only as far as form is concerned; they do not 
treat of erotic subjects. Besides rubd'i s and some¬ 
times long kifas, the Diwan contains also a series 
of shorter and longer Arabic poems, the fruit of 
Khakani’s attempt to write Persian poetry in Arabic. 

In the panegyrics, that is in his professional art, 
KhakanI celebrates not only rulers, generals, viziers 
and scholars, but also friends and relatives. But what 
he loved most was ascetic Sufi poetry. This is in¬ 
dicated by his other pen-name l.laka hkl and thereon 
also his close relationship with Sanah was based. A 
kind of combination of panegyric and Sufi poetry is 
to be found in the praise of the Prophet, to whom 
KhakanI dedicates a series of kasidas, and he derives 
his honorary title of If assart al-'Adfam from this fact. 
His erotic verses usually celebrate profane love, but 
mystical elements are present in the ghazal bd 6 dil- 
am ba-mihr u mahabbat nishdna budh, where Iblls 
speaks about his Halladj-like love of God. The pangs 
of love are often mentioned, as KhakanI is generally 
eloquent and resourceful on lamentation. This subject 
is treated in a lot of his shorter poems and parts of 
poems, but as well as these in whole kasidas and not 
only in the ftabsiyydt (prison poems). Special attention 
is given to the description of nature (sky, stars, sea¬ 
sons and landscapes), and his poetic picture of morn¬ 
ing and the morning-draught together with its drink¬ 
ing-utensils became very popular. His hadfdf-travels 
were less imitated. His first ftadfdf he describes in the 
Tuhfat al-'-Irdkayn, where he addresses the sun in 
order to describe to her the way to Mecca. Around 
the sacred subject all kinds of profane praise are en¬ 
twined. The often-posed question whether Khakani's 
words represent real experience can probably be 
answered in the affirmative as far as the satires are 
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concerned, and perhaps also some elegies, laments, 
religious poems and ascetic verses. In general, how¬ 
ever, the poetic transformation of reality seems to 
dominate. 

Bibliography: The following bibliography 
is selective rather than exhaustive. Critical edi¬ 
tions: Diwan: ed. Sadjdjadi, Tehran 1338; Tukfat 
al-’-lrdkayn: ed. Karib, Tehran 1333; Munshd'd !: 
ed. Rawshan, Tehran 1349. See further: N. Khani- 
kof, Mimoire sur Khdcdni, in JA (1863), 137-200; 
(1865), 296-367; B. Furuzanfar, Sukhan u Sukhan- 
wardn, Tehran 1312, ii, 300-52; V. Minorsky, 
Khdqani and Andronicus Comnenus, in BSOAS, xi 
( 1945 ), 550-78; H. Amuzgar, Mukaddima-yi Tuhfat 
al-khawdfir wa-zubdat al-nawddir-i Khakani. Tehran 
1333; O. L. Vilievskiy, Khakani, in Sovetskoye 
vostokvedeniye, 1957, 62-76; idem, in Epigr. Vostoka 
xiii {i960), 59-68; ‘A. DashtI, ShdHr-i dir-dshnd, 
Tehran 1340; A. Ates, Hdkdni, in lA ; J. Rypka, 
History of Iranian Literature, Dordrecht 1968, 202- 
8; idem, fldqanis MadaHn-Qaside rhetorisch be- 
leuchtet, in Ar. 0 xxvii (1959), 199-205; Dh. Safa, 
Ta*rikh-i adabiyydt dar Iran, ii, Tehran 1339 s , 
776-94; A. Bausani, Storia della letteratura per- 
siana, Milan i960, 398-405, 633-40; B. Reinert, 
fldqdni, Poetische Logik und Phantasie, Berlin 
1972. (B. Reinert) 

kh AkAn!. also KHAKANI MEy MED BEV ( ?-IOI5/ ?- 
1606), a minor Ottoman Turkish poet of the 
late ioth/i6th century, was born in Istanbul. He 
was the son of Giizeldje Rustem Pasha who was 
the son-in-law of Ayas Pasha [q.v.], a grand vizier 
of Suleyman the Magnificent. Very little is known 
about his life and the data in the sources are often 
conflicting. All we know is that he mainly lived in 
Istanbul except for a pilgrimage to Mecca, that he 
was a muteferrika, and that later he became a san- 
dfak beyi and muhasebedii in the Imperial Diwan 
(Riyaiji, Tedhkire, s.v.); he was already an old man 
in 1007/1598 and died in Istanbul, where he was buried 
at the cemetery of the Mihr-ii Mah mosque at Edirne 
Kapi. Khakani is the author of the following works: 
(1) Diwan. The manuscript copies of this small work, 
which has not been edited, vary in size and content 
(for a good copy, see Topkapi Palace Museum Library, 
No. 680). His ghazah written in a comparatively 
simple and fluent style follow closely the traditional 
line without any personal touch; (2) Miftdh-i Futufidl, 
completed in 1012/1603 and dedicated to Clghala-zade 
Sinan Pasha [?.v.] is a commentary, in mathnawi 
form, of a popular Hadith-i ErbaHn version (for a good 
copy, see Topkapi Palace, Emanet Hazinesi Library, 
No. 670); and (3) Hilyet Ul-Nebewiyye, better known 
as IJilye-i Khakani. completed in 1007/1599, a math¬ 
nawi in ramal metre to which Khakani owes his repu¬ 
tation. It is based on an Arabic traditional account 
of the Prophet’s personal features (a calligraphically 
written version of which was hung as a “portrait” on 
the wall in many Turkish homes, until recently). 
Each feature or virtue is elaborately described in 
12-20 bayts. This didactic poem with no literary value 
became very popular and was often compared with 
Suleyman Celebi’s famous Mewlid, although it has 
none of the latter’s merits. Strangely enough, even 
writers of usually balanced judgement like Piya’ 
Pasha and Nadjl [qq.v.] overpraised the Hilye (see 
Bibliography), probably because of the sacred 
character of its subject. Copies of the Hilye abound in 
Turkish and European libraries (a good copy dated 
1050/1640 is in the Nuru Osmaniye Library, No. 
609-796); it was printed at Istanbul in 1264/1848. 

Bibliography: The tedhkires of Riyadh 


Fa’izI, Rida, s.v.; Mu'allirn Nadjl, ’■Othmanll 
ShdHrleri, Istanbul 1307/1891, 51; Gibb, Hist, of 
Ottoman Poetry, iii, 193-8; Ali Canib Yontem, in 
lA, s.v.; Fahir tz, Eski Turk Edebiyattnda Nazim, 
i/2, Istanbul 1967. (Fahir Iz) 

khAkAnids. [see shirwan shah] 
khAksAr. a 20th century Indian move¬ 
ment for national regeneration, initiated 
in 1931 by a government servant called 'Inayat 
Allah Khan (better known under his honorific of al- 
Mashrikl). As a result of wide-spread frustration and 
despondency, this leader—originally a mathematician 
who had enjoyed a brilliant career—publicised sim¬ 
plicity of life (khak-sar, i.e., “humble as dust"), 
discipline and self-sacrifice for the benefit of the 
country. Under the spell of the results achieved by 
Fascist regimes, al-Mashrikl avowed that India was 
in need of benevolent dictators (see Asia, Aug 1939), 
and in its outward manifestations his movement in 
its first stage bore a marked resemblance to the 
Nazi S. A. organisation; its members wore a khaki 
dress with a badge of ukhuwwa or “brotherhood” 
stuck on the right upper arm, and carried a bella or 
spade symbolising both the importance of labour and 
a readiness to fight. Every day they had to report 
to the local commander about some sort of social 
service performed after sunset prayers, and each 
district unit had their drill for at least fifteen minutes. 
Al-Mashriki’s followers were chiefly drawn from the 
petty bourgoisie and better-off labourers. Explicitly 
non-communal, the movement was open to every man 
who believed in his Creator, Muslims as well as 
Brahmo Samadjists, and it claimed to be “the only 
party in the country above all parties”. In its heyday 
(i.e. ca. 1941), it is said to have secured a following 
of one-and-a-half million adherents, but in 1944 the 
all-India strength of the Khaksars had already 
dwindled to 20,000. Because of provocative actions, 
they clashed regularly with the provincial authorities 
of Northern India. Bans on the movement were 
imposed, and from time to time al-Mashrikl was 
imprisoned. After independence, the leader officially 
announced the disbandment of the movement. 
Although the master died on August 27, 1963, a 
small group of faithful Khaksars are still to be found 
in the vicinity of the movement’s former head¬ 
quarters at Ichra, a suburb of Lahore. 

Bibliography: J. M. S. Baljon, A Modern 
Muslim Decalogue, in WI, n.s. iii/3-4 (1954), 
187-200; Y. B. Mathur, The Khdksdr Movement, 
in Studies in Islam (New Delhi 1969), vi/i, 27-62;, 
W. C. Smith, Modern Islam in India, London 1946 
235-45. (J. M. S. Baljon) 

KH AL (a.), pi. akhwal, maternal uncle, whether 
a full, consanguineous or uterine one. In such a 
strongly patriarchal civilisation like that of Islam, 
the status of such an uncle necessarily entrained a 
certain degree of inferiority compared with that of 
the paternal uncle, c amm (pi. a*mam). 

The latter is considered as one of the ‘asaba, 
and is high up in their hierarchy; he has a right to the 
whole of the succession if there are no heirs entitled 
to fixed shares or < -a$aba with a prior claim to him¬ 
self. The maternal uncle, on the other hand, never 
inherits in Malik! law; even if there is no other heir, 
the Public Treasury is given preference. The posi¬ 
tion is similar in Shafi'i law, unless the Public 
Treasury is excessively mismanaged. According to 
the Hanafi and Hanbali schools, the maternal uncles 
can inherit, but in their capacity as dhawu ’ Tar ham. 
Now it is well-known that this third class of heirs, 
the invention of these two law schools, can only 
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succeed to an inheritance in the total absence of any 
representative of the fixed-shares heirs and the c asaba ; 
even the most favourably-placed are set aside in the 
presence of a single c dsib, however distant in re¬ 
lationship he may be from the deceased. 

The same discrimination is found in regard to 
guardianship ( walaya) over a person. In the absence 
of the father, only an c asib can be called upon— this 
role often falls upon a paternal uncle, but never to 
a maternal one. This inferiority in legal status of 
the maternal uncle dates from pre-Islamic times, 
and is moreover characteristic of Sunni Islam, 
mainly with regard to the various legal incapacities 
inherent in the maternal uncle. But even amongst 
the Shl c is, where there is no inequality on the legal 
plane between maternal and paternal uncle, reliable 
observers have noted that the populace generally 
displays more reference towards the paternal than 
the maternal uncle. 

Bibliography: Syed Ameer Ali, Mohammedan 
law*, 1928, ii, 58; H. Laoust, Precis de droit 
d'Ibn Qudama, Beirut 1950, 147; Y. Linant de 
Belief on ds, Traite de droit musulman compart, 
Paris-The Hague 1973, iii, No. 1285. 

(Y. Linant de Bellefonds) 
KHAL. KHAYALAN. [see fxrasa], 

KHALA. [see khil'a]. 

KH ALADJ. a people or tribe ostensibly of 
Turkish origin and living in western Turkistan and 
then in eastern Afghanistan during the pre-Mongol 
Islamic period. 

1. History. 

The Islamic geographers of the 3rd/gth and 4th/ 
10th centuries place the Khaladj amongst the tribes 
of the Turks. Thus Ibn Khurradadhbih. 28, 31, 
includes them in a list of Turkish tribes in the 
Central Asian steppe?; he states that their winter 
quarters were beyond the Syr Darya in the Talas 
region, adjacent to the lands of the Karluk, but 
also that they lived “on this side of the Oxus”, i.e., 
to its south and west. The contradiction illustrates 
the haze of uncertainty which envelopes the history 
of the Khaladj in the pre-Ghaznawid period. A 
frequent cause of ambiguity is the similarity of 
the consonant ductus of Khaladj, to that of 

the name Khallukh. (= Karluk), especially 

as the Karluk also lived in the Talas region but 
at an early date infiltrated south of the upper 
Oxus into Tukharistan [see karluk]. Kashgharl, 
ed. Kilisli Rif'at Bey, ii, 307 = tr. Atalay, iii, 
415, in his long article on the Turkmen, says that 
the Khaladi originally comprised two of the 24 
tribes of the Turkmen, but separated from them 
and were therefore no longer accounted part of 
them; and he gives a fanciful etymology for the 
name, that the two ancestors of the two Khaladi 
tribes were told by the rest of the Turkmen, kal adf 
“stay, remain behind!” (another explanation in the 
Oghuz-ndma, ed. W. Bang and G. R. Rachmati, 
SBPr. Ak. W., Phil.-Hist. Kl. xxv (Berlin 1932), 
kal at “stay and open!”). 

Hence there is some uncertainty about the original 
Turkishness of the Khaladj. Marquart, Eranlahr, 
251-4, connected the Khaladi with the Kh.w.l.s. 
(? Kholas) of a 6th century Syriac source discussing 
the Turkish tribes, and with the Kholiatai mentioned 
in the report of Zemarchos, Byzantine envoy to the 
Kaghan of the Turks in 568, and he opined that the 
Khaladj were remnants of the Hephthalite confedera¬ 
tion, in which case there is the possibility that the 
Khaladi may have been originally an Indo-Iranian 


tribe, perhaps remnants of the Sakas subsequently 
Turkicised. In support of this view is the information 
of the Samanid official Kh*arazmi in his Mafdtifr al- 
l ulum (composed shortly after 366/977), ed. Van 
Vloten, 119-20, that the Khaladj and the Kandjlna 
Turks (the latter located in the mountains to the north 
of the upper Oxus, see kumIdjis) were remnants of 
the Hephthalites (see C. E. Bosworth and Sir Gerard 
Clauson, Al-Xwdrazmi on the peoples of Central Asia, 
in JRAS (1965), 8-9). 

We only possess what seems to be unequivocal 
information on the location of the Khaladj from the 
second half of the 3rd/9th century onwards. Ibn al- 
Athir, vii, 226, records in his notice of Ya'jtub b. 
Layth’s death (265/879) that the Saffarid Amir, in 
the course of his conquests in eastern Afghanistan, 
had attacked the Zunbll or local ruler in Zamln- 
Dawar and had subjugated the Khaladi (al-Kha- 
ladfiyya) and the people of Zabulistan, and this is 
confirmed by the Ta'rikh-i Sistdn, 215, which 
mentions Ya'kub’s campaigns there against “the 
Khaladi and the Turks”. In the next century, 
Istakhri. 245, also locates the Khaladj in Zamin- 
Dawar, and states that they were ancient immigrants 
to the region, that they were pastoralists, and that 
they had retained their Turkish customs, external 
appearance and ? language (see Bosworth, The 
Ghaznavids, their empire in Afghanistan and eastern 
Iran, 36, 271: later sources dependent on Istakhri 
have libasihim “their clothing” for lisdnihim, but 
Marquart thought that the reading “their language” 
was the original one). The Htidud al- c dlam, tr. 
Minorsky, iii, describes the Khaladj as sheep- 
herding pastoralists in the Ghazna-Zamln-Dawar 
region, but with outlying groups in Balkh and 
Tukharistan. Guzgan and the district of Bust. 

Some form of suzerainty over these nomads of 
eastern Afghanistan was exercised by the Samanids, 
and this passed towards the end of the 4th/ioth cen¬ 
tury to Sebuktigin, founder of the Ghaznawid 
amirate. Nizam a!-Mulk in his Siyasat-ndma, ch. 
xxvii, ed. Darke, 135, tr. idem, 108, says that 
Sebuktigin had already once been sent by his master 
Alptigin to “the Khaladi and Turkmen” in order 
to collect taxation due to the Samanid central 
government. The Ghaznawid historians c UtbI and 
Bayhaki mention the Khaladj at times, and describe 
how Mahmud recruited them on occasion for his 
armies; but his son Mas'ud had in 432/1040 to 
send out from Ghazna a punitive expedition against 
them. It is interesting that 'Utbi tends now to link 
the Khaladj with the Afghans, which is not surprising, 
since the Khaladj must have lived in close proximity 
to the Afghan tribal heartland of eastern Afghanistan. 

It appears that there now begins a process of 
assimilation of the Khaladj to their Afghan environ¬ 
ment, leading to what seems very probable, if not 
wholly proven, sc. the evolution of the Khaladj Turks 
(whatever their pre-Islamic ethnic origins may have 
been) into the Pashto-speaking Ghalzay or Ghilzav 
tribe of Afghans [see ghalzay]. Minorsky cited a 
passage from the early 7th/i3th century geographer 
Muhammad b. Nadjib Bakran’s Diihdn-ndma. that 
the Khaladj Turks had migrated from the Karluk 
region (sc. Turkistan) to Zabulistan, but had now 
become adapted to their new milieu in appearance 
and speech, their original language having changed 
(Hudud al-'-dlam, 347-8, and The Turkish dialect 
of the Khalaj, in BSOS, x (1940-2), 432). Khaladi 
tribesmen from Zabulistan were utilised by the 
Ghurids in their campaigns, and Sultan Ghivath 
al-DIn Mabmud succeeded to power in FIruzkuh 
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in 602/1206 with the help of the Khaladj (Diuzdianl. 
Tabatydt-i Ndsiri, tr. Raverty, i, 397). 

During the years of warfare between the Kh w arazm- 
Shahs and the incoming Mongols (early 7th/i3th cen¬ 
tury), Khaladj troops played a part in the confused 
fighting in eastern Afghanistan, the Kabul and the 
Peshawar regions, some of them entering the Mongol 
armies, others attempting, under the leadership of 
a Khaladj commander, one Sayf al-DIn Ighrak, to 
make themselves an independent power in the Kabul 
River valley; see for details, Minorsky, The Turkish 
dialect of the Khalaj, 432 ff. This became indeed 
the power-base for Khaladj movements into northern 
India as far as Bengal, a process already begun un¬ 
der the Ghurids and continued subsequently under 
their epigoni the Slave Kings of Delhi; various lines 
of Khaldil (thus the Indian pronunciation) military 
adventurers attained hegemony in, e.g., Delhi and 
Malwa, but these Khaldils were considered to be 
ethnically Afghans. See for the history of these 
Khaldiis of India, dihli sultanate, hind. iv. 
history and khaldjIs. 

The Mongol invasions created a melting-pot of 
peoples in Inner Asia and the Iranian world, and the 
tide of conquest seems to have swept Khaladj ele¬ 
ments westwards. Already Muhammad b. Nadjib 
Bakran (see above) speaks of Khaladj settlements 
near Bawurd, sc. Ablward on the northern fringes 
of Khurasan, doubtless brought thither during the 
long struggles of the Ghurids and Kh"arazm- 
Shahs for control of that province. An Ozbeg tribe 
whose name in Russian transcription, Galadi, may 
enshrine a memory of the Khaladj in this region, 
was registered for Russian Central Asia in the 
mid-igth century, see G. Jarring, On the distribution 
of Turk tribes in Afghanistan, Lund-Leipzig 1939, 
53. I£haladi are mentioned in Kirman and Fars 
from late Saldjuk times onwards, and Kopriilii 
in his lA article on the Khaladj lists several villages 
in Adharbaydjan and Anatolia, and one even in 
the Crimea, which enshrine the name “Khaladj”. 
But the best-known region of Khaladj settlement in 
the west is that one in western Persia still known 
today as Khaladjistan, the mountainous region lying 
to the south-west of Tehran in the Hamadan direction 
and to the west of Sawa, and contained largely within 
the shahristdns of Sawa and Arak in the central 
ustan or province. Not only in this region, but also 
in adjacent ones, extending into the Bakhtivari 
country of the central Zagros, one finds .'illages with 
names like Khaladj, Khaladiabad. etc. attesting 
earlier settlements of the tribesmen (see Farhang-i 
djughrafiyd-yi Iran, i, 81, ii, 104, x, 79). These 
Khaladj may have been established in Mongol 
times or even earlier, for the Zafar-ndma of Sharaf 
al-DIn Yazdl, Calcutta 1887-8, ii,' 573, speaks of 
the Khaladj and Arab nomads of this region being 
summoned to Timur’s standard in 806/1403-4; it 
is the Turkish speech of these Khaladj remnants, 
who were visited by Minorsky in 1906 and 1917, 
which the latter describes in his article on their 
language, see below. 

Bibliography : given substantially in the 
article, but add Barthold, Histoire des Turcs 
d'Asie Centrale, 79; the two main secondary studies 
are those of Minorsky, The Turkish dialed of the 
Khalaj, and M. Fuad Kopriilii, tA, art. Halaf. 

(C. E. Bosworth) 

2. Language. 

The Khaladj language ought to be called, more 
precisely, the Khaladj group of languages, because 
it is as independent a branch of the Turkish family 


of languages as, e.g. the south-western (or Oghuz) 
group or Chuvash, etc. It is spoken (by about 20,000 
persons) in 47 villages, situated about 150 miles SW 
of Tehran. Whereas the linguistic differences from 
each village to each other village are small, the sum 
of these differences (sc. from the most remote points, 
Talkh-ab in the NW of the Khaladj area, and Vinarid, 
in the SE) is as considerable, or even more consider¬ 
able, than the differences between Kazan Tatar and 
Bashkir, or between Ottoman Turkish and Azeri. 

The first scholar to have studied the Khaladj 
language was Minorsky, in 1940 (see bibliography). 
Only a short time after him, the Iranian scholar 
Mughaddam, when investigating the Iranian local 
dialects around Ashtiyan, also gave a short survey 
of Khaladj. In 1968, the present writer described 
the peculiar features of Khaladj in an article based 
on the two older works. In 1968 and 1969 two ex¬ 
peditions to the territory of the Khaladj were 
undertaken, which produced a considerable amount 
of material (59 tapes, a vocabulary consisting of 
60,000 words, numerous texts, etc.). 

The Khaladj groups is characterised by its very 
outstanding archaisms. Thus it has preserved -d- 
(ancient Turk adak “foot” = Ottoman Turkish ayak 
= Khaladj haddk) ; the ancient Turkish h- (see 
bibliography, Eine seltsame ...); the proto-Turkish 
threefold vowel quantity (short, long, diphthongal), 
etc. Even in morphology, it has preserved many 
archaic features, such as the ablative in -da, the 
participle in -gili {= ancient Tuikic -igli). Khaladj 
is especially important in the field of lexicography; 
there are many ancient Turkish hapax legomena, 
such as qudghu “fly”, which survive only in Khaladj 
and in no other Turkish language. 

Bibliography. V. Minorsky, The Turkish 
dialed of Khalaj, in BSOS, x (1940), 417-37; M. 
Mughaddam, Guyishha-yi Wafs wa Ashtiyan wa 
Tafrash, in Iran-Kuda, xi, Tehran 1318 sh.; G. 
Doerfer, Das Chaladsch — eine archaische Turk- 
sprache in Zentralpersien, in ZD MG, cxviii 
(1968), 79-112; idem. Das Chaladsch — eine neu- 
entdeckte archaische Tiirksprache, in ZDMG, 
Supplementa I, 1969, 719-25; idem, Iran’daki Turk 
dilleri, in TDAYB, cccii (1969), 1-23; idem, 
Irano-Altaistica, Turkish and Mongolian languages 
of Persia and Afghanistan, in Current Trends in 
Linguistics, vi. The Hague 1971, 217-34; idem, 
with the collaboration of W. Hesche, H. Schein- 
hardt, S. Tezcan, Khalaj materials, Bloomington 
1971; idem, 0 sostoyanii issledovanixa khaladzhkoy 
gruppl yazlkov, in Voprost Yazlkoznaniya, 1972, 
i, 89-96; idem, Der Imperativ im Chaladsch, in 
FUF, xxxix (1972), 295-340; idem, Eine seltsame 
alttiirkisch-chaladsch Parallele in TDAYB (1973), 
1-24; idem, Yavlyaetsya li Khaladzhskiy vazlk 
dialektom azerbaydzhanskogo yazika?, in Sovetshaya 
Tyurkologiya (1974), i, 45-51; H. Scheinhardt, 
Halacistan'a bir arafhrma gezisi, in Qagrt, 1 eyldl 
1968, Nr. 128, 16-7; S. Qagatay, Turk lehfeleri 
drnckleri II (yaqayan Turk lehfe ve agizlan), 
Ankara 1972, 255-60; F. Zeynalov, Tiirk dillarinin 
tdsnifi wa “Khaladj dili grupu” mdsdlasi, in 
Yazlk i literatura, Baku 1972, 37-48; F. Zeynalov, 
Ob odnom “drevnem tyurkskom yazlke” v Srednem 
Irane, in Sov. Tyurkol. (1972), vi, 74-9; S. Tezcan, 
Zum Stand der Chaladsch-Forschung, in Sprache, 
Geschichte und Kultur der altaischen Vbiker, ed. 
G. Hazai and P. Zieme, Berlin 1974, 613-20. 

(G. Doerfer) 

KHALAF b. ‘ABD al-MALIK. [see ibn bash- 
kuwal]. 
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KHALAF B. HAYYAN al-AHMAR, ABC 
MUIJRIZ ( ca . 115-80 /ca. 733-96), famous rdwiya 
of Ba$ra. His parents came originally from Farghana 
and had been brought as captives to ‘Irak, and 
then freed by Bilal b. Abi Burda [see al-Ash'arI], 
whose mawld Khalaf remained. He had a prodigious 
memory, and knew perfectly Bedouin life, their 
language, traditions and legends, and he gathered 
together all the poetic works set before him in 
order to transmit them to his successors. He is 
said to have been the pupil of 'Isa b. 'Umar and 
Abu 'Amr b. al-'Ala 5 [q.w.], but did not pride 
himself on his knowledge of philology and was 
content with his perspicacity, which allowed him 
to distinguish easily between authentic and apoc¬ 
ryphal verses. However, he became the trans¬ 
mitter of the poetic corpus gathered together by 
Hammad al-Rawiya [q.v.], fully aware of his bad 
reputation, and brought about a change of tastes 
among the ruwdt of Basra by instructing them about 
the nasib of the Bedouins (al-Djabiz, Baydn, iv, 
23-4). His teaching was followed particularly by 
al-Asma'i and Abu Zayd al-Ansari [q.vv.], who 
had great faith in his judgment. Even so, his deep 
knowledge of archaic poetry, linked with a ten¬ 
dency which was quite frequent in his time, led 
him to compose poetry of Bedouin type which he 
attributed then to ancient poets, if at least his 
contemporaries are to be believed. He is especially 
accused of having fraudulently placed a number 
of verses under the name of Abu Du’ad al-lyadi 
[q.v.], and above all, of being the author of the 
Lamiyyat al-’Arab, which al-Shanfara [?.v.] did 
not in fact write; discussions about the authenticity 
of this poem have still not ended (see e.g. 'Abd 
al-Mun‘im al-Mallubi, al-Lamiyyatan 1 , Damascus 
1966, who attempts in his introduction to show 
that Khalaf was not the author). At the end of 
his life, he is said to have condemned his own for¬ 
geries, but nothing is known of this. According 
to al-Djabiz, Hayawan, iv, 181, numerous radial 
verses were attributed to him without permission. 

He is said to have composed a K. Dlibal al- 
’-Arab of verses in which mountains are mentioned, 
and his works, of which a few verses are extant, 
have been gathered into a Diwdn transmitted by 
Abu Nuwas, who is himself said to have written 
within Khalaf’s own lifetime his funeral oration, 
an elegy in fa? [Diwdn, ed. A. 'A. al-Ghazali, Cairo 
1953 , 574 - 5 ). 

Bibliography: The suspicion which rests on 
Hammad and Khalaf throws doubt on the re¬ 
cension of archaic poetic texts, so that these two 
transmitters are frequently cited in the contro¬ 
versies over the authenticity of pre-Islamic 
poetry. Ahlwardt devoted a monograph to Khalaf. 
Chalaf al-Ahmar’s Qaside, Greifswald 1859. See 
also Djabiz, Baydn and Hayawan, indices; Ibn 
Sallam, index; Ibn Kutayba, Shi’r, index; Fihrist, 
50, 162; Aghdni, index; MarzubanI, Muwashshah, 
index; KiftI, Inbdh al-ruwdt, Cairo 1950-5, i, 
348-51; Zabldl, Jabakdi, Cairo 1956, 177-81; 
SuyutI, Bughya, 242; Abu Tayyib al-Lughawi, 
Mardtib al-nahwiyyin, Cairo 1955, 46-7; Yakut, 
Irshdd, iv, 179 ff. = Udabd 5 , xi, 66 ff.; G. Jacob, 
Schanfard-Studien, in SB Bayr. Akad. (1914-15); 
F. Gabrieli, in RSO, xv (1935), 358 ff.; idem, 
in Atti ... Lined (1946); Blachfere, HLA, index. 

(Ch. Pellat) 

KHALAF B. MULA'IB al-A SH HABI. with 
the lafrab sayf al-dawla, ruler of Hims and 
Afamiya in the late 5th/nth century. He was 


accused of various misdeeds, including brigandage, 
and is said, during a siege of Salamiyya, to have 
thrown the Sharif Ibrahim al-Hashlml against the 
tower from a mangonel. In 483/1090, complaints 
were sent to the Sultan Malikshah, who ordered 
his brother Tutush, the ruler of Damascus, and other 
rulers of Syrian cities to proceed against him. A 
joint expedition captured Hims, and Khalaf was 
sent in an iron cage to the Sultan in I$fah 5 n. He 
remained in captivity until the Sultan’s death in 
485/1092, whereupon he was released by the Sultan’s 
widow and sought refuge with the Amir al-Juyush 
al-Af(Jal in Cairo. In 488/1095-6 a delegation from 
Afamiya went to Egypt to request a new ruler, 
and accepted (or perhaps proposed) Khalaf, who 
returned to Syria, presumably in the Fatimid 
interest. He resumed his activities, and remained 
in control of Afamiya until he was murdered by 
Isma'ill Assassins in 499/1106. 

Bibliography: A biography of Khalaf is 
included in the Bughyat al-falab of Kamal al-Din 
Ibn al-'Adim (ed. from the Istanbul manuscript 
by B. Lewis in Milanges Fuad Kdprulu, Istanbul 
1953 , 332-6); other sources in Ibn al-Kalanisi, 
Dhayl Ta'rikh Dimashk, 120-1, 149-50; 'Aflml, 
368, 371, 378; Ibn Muyassar, 466; Ibn al-'Adim, 
Zubda, ii, index. The account in the Bughya is 
based on the (lost) fuller version of 'A^Iml, the 
chronicles of the Banu Munlfidh, and the North 
Syrian chronicle of Ibn Zurayk, as quoted by al- 
'Ulayml, known as Hawa’idj Kash. (B. Lewis) 
al-KHALAFIYYA. sub-sect (firka) of the 
Kharidjl sect of the Ibatfiyya [j.v.] This 
sub-sect, whose oiigins were purely political, was 
founded in what is now Tripolitania around the be¬ 
ginning of the 3rd/9th century by Khalaf b. al-Samb, 
grandson of the Ib 5 <JI imam Abu ’ 1 -Khattab 'Abd al- 
A'lS al-Ma'afirl al-Yamanl [q.v.]. Al-Samb b. 'Abd 
al-A'la, Khalaf’s father, was originally the vizier of 
the Rustamid imam 'Abd al-Wahhab b. 'Abd al- 
Rahman [q.v.], who held him in high esteem, and then 
after ca. 196/811-12, he was governor of Tripolitania 
[hayyiz Atrdbulus) on behalf of this imam. The new 
governor resided in the township of TImiya or TImtl 
in the extreme east of the Djabal Nafusa [see al- 
nafusa, djabal] and was distinguished by his justice 
and his loyalty towards 'Abd al-Wahhab; he died be¬ 
fore this last, i.e. before 208/823-4. 

The Berber IbadI notables of Tripolitania (sc. the 
deputy governors of particular tribes or of districts 
subordinate to al-Samb), influenced by the favourable 
impression left behind by his period of government, 
but showing themselves completely ignorant of the 
basic principles of the IbaqII doctrines, resolved to 
appoint his son Khalaf as their chief. This may also 
be considered as an attempt by the Berber IbaiJI 
tribes of Tripolitania to claim for themselves a 
certain measure of independence of the Rustamid 
imams in Tahert. ‘Abd al-Wahhab refused to confirm 
the election of Khalaf, but as Khalaf and his sup¬ 
porters refused to yield, and a schism followed, taking 
in the whole of Iba# Tripolitania except for the 
western and central parts of the Djabal Nafusa, 
whose population, under the governorship of Abu 
’ 1 -Hasan Ayyub and then of his successor Abu 
‘Ubayda ‘Abd al-Hamld al-Djanawunl, remained 
Wahbis and faithful to the Banu Rustam. Having 
been elected as imam by his partisans, Khalaf 
besieged TImiya, his father’s old residence, and 
carried on continuous warfare against Abu ‘Ubayda. 
This only ended when Abu ‘Ubayda won a victory 
over his army in 221/835-6, during the imamate of 
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al-Aflab b. £ Abd al-Wahhab, after which Khalaf's 
principality began to disintegrate. Thus the eastern 
part of this principality, comprising the northeastern 
part of Tripolitania, to the east of the meridian of 
Tripoli, became independent, and according to Ibn 
Khurradadhbih [q.v.], in ca. 232/846-7 formed a 
Berber kingdom under Ibn Saghir al-Barbari al- 
Masmudl. Likewise, the Tripolitanian Diefara. which 
had also been part of Khalaf’s principality, fell at 
about the same time under the influence of the Nafusa 
of the Diabal. Certainly, when the ruler of Egypt 
Ahmad b. Tulun in 266/879-80 besieged the Aghlabid 
town of Tripoli, the people there received help from 
Abu Mansur Ilyas, governor of the Diabal Nafusa 
and from the imams of Tahert; he must therefore 
have been, at this time, in control of all the region 
between the Diabal and the Mediterranean. 

It was apparently shortly after this that Ibn 
Khalaf, Khalaf b. al-Samb’s son and successor, who 
had been expelled from his seat of TImiya, took 
refuge with the Berber tribe of Zawagha, partisans 
of the Khalafiyya, in the Ri$u or Riso peninsula 
(RImu in al-Shammakhl, Ris in Muntaner, the 14th 
century Catalan chronicler, Razu in al-Bakri, the 
modem district of al- c Akkara opposite Djerba). 
Pursued by Abu Mansur Ilyas’s army, Ibn Khalaf 
crossed over to Djerba, where he put himself under 
the protection of a section of the Zawagha tribe 
who lived on the island, who nevertheless extradited 
him and sent him to Abu Mansur. According to 
the North African Ibadi historian Abu Zakariyya’ 
al-Wardjlani [<?.«.], this event took place towards 
the end of the Rustamids, apparently under the 
rule of the Rustamid imam Yusuf b. Muhammad 
b. al-Aflati, who reigned from 281/894. Since Abu 
Mansur Ilyas was dead by 283/896-7, at the time 
of the battle of Manu, it appears that the KhalafI 
principality in Tripolitania came to an end in 282/ 
895-6. Ibn Khalaf became Abu Mansur’s prisoner, 
and was deported to the Djabal Nafusa, where he 
died at some unknown date, by then probably a 
convert to Wahbism. 

Certain KhalafI groups persisted after the fall 
of their imamate. Thus there were KhalafI splinter 
groups at Ghadamhs and in the Fezzan in the 3rd/ 
9th century, in the district of RI$u and on the island 
of Djerba in the 4th/ioth century, in the town of 
Zawagha on the Tripolitanian coast in the 5th/nth 
century, and in the districts of Y6fren, Babil, Kikla 
and Takbal in the east of the Djabal Nafusa, until 
the middle of the 7th/i3th century. According to L. 
Massignon, there were still remnants of them 
amongst the inhabitants of the Djabal Nafusa 
and the Gharyan in ca. 1925. 

Bibliography: E. Masqueray, Chronique 
d’Abou Zakaria, Algiers 1878, 128-44, 152-69, 188- 
94; Dardjlni, K. Tabakal al-mashiyikh, Cracow 
ms. 275, ff. 23b-27a, 42a-b; ShammakhI, K. al- 
Siyar, Cairo 1301/1884, 161, 178-9, 203, 224- 
4, 275, 281-3, 342, 546 and passim ; Muhammad 
Atfiyyash, Risdla shafiya fi ba V tawarikh, Iith. 
Algiers 1299/1880, 53; Massignon, Annuaire du 
monde musulman a , Paris 1925, 132; Lewicki, 

Eludes ibadites nord-africaines, Warsaw 1955, 48-9, 
62, 92,101, 112-16 and passim. On the geographical 
distribution of Ibadi groups in mediaeval North 
Africa, see RO, xxi (1957), 312, 324-5, 33 G 336-8, 
341; and on the Iba<jiyya in mediaeval Tunisia, 
see Accademia Polacca di Scienze e Lettere, Bi- 
blioteca di Roma, Conferenze, fasc. 6, Rome 1959, 
8-9, and [P. Cuperly], Aperfus sur Vhistoire de 
I’ibddisme au Mzab ( al-Risdla al-Safiya fx ba'-d 


tawarikh ahl Wadi Mizab de Muhatnouid AtfiyyaS), 

partial Fr. tr. with introd. and notes by Pierre 

Cuperly, 1973 (= m6moire de maitrise presented 

to Fac. of Letters, Paris-Sorbonne, 1971). 

(T. Lewicki) 

KHALDJlS, an Indo-Muslim dynasty who 
ruled briefly in Dihli 689-720/1290-1320. 

The Khaldjls were probably of Turkish origin [see 
khaladj, i, History] and the old view that they were 
Afghans or Pathans probably arose from BaranI’s 
statement ( Ta’rikh-i Firuzshahi, Calcutta 1862, 171) 
that the relations of Djalal al-Din FIruz Shah, founder 
of the dynasty, with the Turks were strained because 
he belonged to another racial stock ( asl ). He was the 
son of Yughrush (Yahya b. Ahmad, Ta^rikh-i-Mubd- 
rakshahi, Calcutta 1931, 61), and seems to have en¬ 
tered the service of Sultan Balban, who is stated to 
have left him with his son Bughra Khan when the 
latter was appointed to the government of Bengal 
after the suppression of Tughril Beg’s rebellion in 
678/1280 (Hsami gives 670/1271, see Futuh al-saldfin, 
Madras 1948, 168). Eight years later Bughra Khan 
passed him on to his own son Kaykubad, who had suc¬ 
ceeded Balban as Sultan of Dihli, and he subse¬ 
quently became governor of Samana and then Baran, 
before being summoned to Dihli to take charge of 
the important office of c Arid-i Mamdlik, receiving 
the title of Sha’ista Khan. As the health of the Sultan 
was deteriorating fast due to an attack of paralysis, 
the Turkish nobles, led by Itimar KaSan and Itimar 
Surkha. deposed him and enthroned his three-year 
old son under the title of Shams al-Din Kayumarth. 
FIruz managed to dispose of his rivals Kafian and 
Itimar Surkha, and had them killed, so that most of 
the Turkish malik s and Mans now came over to 
FIruz, and he ascended the throne on 3 Jumada 
al-Akhir 689/13 June 1290, according to Amir 
Khusraw, Miftdh al-futuh, English tr. in Elliot and 
Dowson, iii, 536, but RabI' al-Akhir/April-May, 
according to the Ta’rikh-i-Mubdrakshdhi, 61, as 
Sultan Djalal al-DIn, Kaykubad having already 
been killed by a person whose father had been put 
to death under his orders. As the people of Dihli 
believed that the Khaldjls were not Turks, there 
was opposition to the transfer of power to them; 
hence in the beginning, Djalal al-DIn stayed in 
Kaykubad’s palace at Kilukheri, which was rebuilt 
and embellished and came to be known as Shahr-i- 
naw or New City. 

Before formally crowning himself, the Sultan had 
made some promotions and transfers, the most im¬ 
portant of which, besides the awards conferred on 
his sons and relations, was the appointment of Bal- 
ban’s nephew, Malik ChadjdjCi Kishll Khan to the 
*A/d c of Kara-Manikpur. However, he raised the 
standard of revolt in the second year of the reign 
and marched towards Dihli. Djalal al-Din, leaving 
the capital in the charge of his eldest son, Khan 
Khanan, also moved out of the capital and reached 
Badayun. His advance guard, led by his second 
son, Arkall Khan, crossed the Ganges, attacked the 
rebels and completely worsted them. Kishll Khan 
tried to escape, but he was soon surrendered by a 
Hindu muftaddam or headman with whom he had 
taken refuge. The Sultan treated him mildly and 
sent him along with other captives to Multan, 
which had been assigned to Arkall Khan. Another 
instance of his mild treatment of offenders was 
his decision about the murderous thugs who had 
been captured and brought to Dihli, and who 
weie simply deported to Bengal. 

However, it is rather surprising that in the case 
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of a iarwish, Sidi Muwallih, Sultan Djalal al-Din de¬ 
parted from his policy of leniency and allowed him 
to be killed barbarously under the orders of his son. 
Muwallih originally came from the northern terri¬ 
tories (tmldyat-i-mulk-i-bala, Barani, 208), and is 
stated to have stayed for some days with Shaykh 
Farid al-Din Gandjshakar who had advised him not 
to allow rich people to become associated with 
him. It appears that he paid no heed to this advice 
and threw open the door of his hospice ( khdnakdh ) 
to men in all walks of life, regardless of their status. 
His growing popularity roused jealousy, and some 
of his enemies created a suspicion in the mind of 
the Sultan that Sidi Muwallih was planning to 
capture the throne. Djalal al-Din accordingly 
ordered his arrest, but unable to establish his guilt, 
the Sultan is said to have appealed to a party of 
Kalandar dervishes who were present to do him 
justice; one of them immediately attacked the 
Sidi with a sharp razor, and at the order of Arkali 
Khan he was trampled to death under the feet 
of an elephant. Most of the historians consider it as 
the murder of an innocent person; Barani goes to the 
extent of remarking that after his murder the city 
was enveloped in the evening by total darkness due 
to a wind storm {kali andhi), and adds that in fact 
the decline of the Sultan’s power began from that day. 

Shortly after Sidi Muwallih’s execution, Djalal al- 
Din led an unsuccessful expedition against Ran- 
thambor. More determined was the Sultan’s attitude 
in expelling the Mongols who had invaded his 
kingdom with a large army led by a grandson of 
Hulagu. He met the invaders near Sunam and in¬ 
flicted a heavy defeat on their advance guard, 
after which they accepted his terms and were al¬ 
lowed to go back unmolested. Another military 
exploit of the year 691/1292 was the invasion of 
M&lwa by the nephew of the Sultan, ‘All Garshasp 
(later ‘Ala’ al-Din Khaldji). He captured Bhilsa 
and, laden with considerable booty, returned to 
Dihli and was given the ikta ‘ of Awadh as a re¬ 
ward in addition to his original assignment of Kara- 
Manikpur. Two years later ‘All left on a bigger ad¬ 
venture, his objective now being the conquest of 
Deogir, the rich capital of the Yadava ruler Rama 
Candra. With a force of 7,000-8,000 horse he marched 
to Ellifpur in Berar, where he gave out that he 
was a discontented noble of Dihli and was going 
to the south to seek service with the ruler of Raja- 
mundri in south Telingana. After resting for two days 
he marched on Deogir, took the Radja by surprise, 
defeated him in a battle fought in the vicinity of the 
town and forced him to take refuge in the fortress. 
‘Ali further defeated the eldest son of the Radja, 
Shankar (Singhanadev or Sankhdev, according to 
some authorities; see K. S. Lai, History of the Khaljis, 
Allahabad 1950, 52, and Elliot and Dowson, iii, 551). 
Father and son had no option but to beg for peace; 
the Radja had to cede the province of Ellicpur and 
pay an indemnity in the form of hundreds of maunds 
of gold, silver and jewels, besides horses and ele¬ 
phants. Laden with enormous wealth, ‘Ala’ al-Din 
safely returned to Kara, although the Sultan, who 
was on a hunting expedition in the neighbourhood 
of Gwalior could have easily intercepted him on 
his return march, since he had attacked Deogir 
without his permission. 

After his arrival in Kara, ‘Ala’ al-Din adopted 
an attitude of apprehensive penitence and ultimately- 
succeeded in persuading the Sultan to visit him and 
forgive his misdemeanour. Despite the warning of 
his counsellors, Djalal al-Din left Dihli and reached 


the bank of the Ganges, where his nephew was en¬ 
camping. Just at the moment when the aged Sultan 
was about to embrace him in affection, ‘Ala’ al-Din 
had him murdered, proclaimed himself king (Rama¬ 
dan 695/July 1296), and seized Dihli. 

During his reign of twenty years (695-715/1296- 
1316), the new Sultan not only made extensive con¬ 
quests resulting in the annexation of the entire region 
of central and south India, but also established peace 
in the north by stopping the frequent raids of the 
Mongols and introducing a number of administrative 
and economic reforms; here only a brief reference 
can be made to his multifarious achievements. 

‘Ala’ al-Din had not been on the throne even for 
a year when the first raid of the Mongols came. 
They were, however, defeated and pushed back by 
the Sultan’s forces. This was soon followed by another 
raid under a Mongol chief, named Saldi (Barani 
253; Sagdi and Saldi in Futufr al-salatin, 251); as 
before ‘Ala’ al-Din’s brave commander, Zafar Khan 
defeated them capturing 2,000 prisoners. In 699/1299 
came one of their greatest raids under the leadership 
of Kutlugh Kh w adja, when they reached the gates of 
Dihli. Rejecting the advice of his counsellors to buy 
off the raiders, ‘Ala’ al-Din assembled a large army, 
marched out of the city and encamped in the plain of 
Siri. After the death in battle of Zafar Khan, the 
Mongols nevertheless broke camp and retreated. The 
next Mongol invasion was led by Targhi, who, 
knowing that the Sultan was busy in the siege of 
Chitor (702-3/1302-3), marched with an army of 
120,000 horsemen right up to the Jamuna. ‘Ala* 
al-Din, who had in the meantime returned from 
Chitor, having suffered considerable losses in materiel, 
shut himself up in the fortress of Siri which was 
besieged by the Mongols. The Sultan is stated to 
have requested Nizam al-Din Awliya’, a pious 
Sufi shaykh, living near Dihli, to pray for his victory, 
and the sudden and unexpected retirement of the 
Mongols when they were in a clearly advantageous 
position was attributed by contemporary historians 
to his prayers. Nevertheless, ‘Ala’ al-Din was shaken 
by this raid and decided to take effective measures 
to increase the strength of his army and repair 
and regarrison the old forts in the north-western 
region. It is not surprising, therefore, that when 
the next horde of the Mongols came in 705/1305 
they found the Sultan’s army fully prepared to meet 
them. They avoided the newly-repaired forts, and 
marching along the line of the Himalayas, reached 
Amroha, about 80 miles to the east of Dilhi. The 
Sultan’s army commanded by the maliks Tughluk and 
Kafur intercepted them on their return march and 
defeating them in battle captured their leaders, 
‘All Beg and Tartak, with 8,000 men besides a large 
number of horses (Barani, 320; Tartak in Amir Khus- 
raw, Khaza’in al-futuh, 37). ‘Ala’ al-Din ordered 
the prisoners to be killed and their skulls to be built 
into the walls of the fortress of Siri. In the following 
year, the Mongols again entered the subcontinent 
under Kabak and crossed the Indus near Multan, but 
Tughluk again defeated them on their return march. 
The last raid of the Mongols in this time (according 
to some authorities, an off-shoot of the previous 
one) was led by Ikbalmand; he was also defeated 
and slain, and the Sultan ordered the captives 
to be crushed to death. Their successive defeats, the 
harsh treatment meted out to the captives and 
Tughluk’s incursions into their own regions deterred 
them from raiding the territories of the Dihli Sul¬ 
tanate as long as ‘Ala’ al-Din occupied the throne. 
It appears that besides the major invasions mentioned 
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by the historians the Mongols frequently raided the 
frontier regions, for according to an inscription, 
which Ibn Battuta saw in the mosque of Multan, 
Tughluk had encountered the Mongols on 29 oc¬ 
casions and it was for this reason that he had come 
to be known as Ghazi Malik. 

Far more enduring than his victories over the 
Mongols were ‘Ala 5 al-DIn’s conquests in central and 
southern India. In 698/1299 the Sultan sent Ulugh 
Khan and Nusrat Khan to conquer Gudiarat. They 
captured its ancient capital Anhilwara (Pafan), but 
its ruler Radja Karan managed to escape towards 
Deogir. Besides the booty, they also brought to Dihli 
the idol that had been set up at Somnath in place of 
the one destroyed by Sultan Mahmud. ‘Ala 5 al-Din's 
successes during the first two or three years of the 
reign led him to entertain wild schemes of conquering 
the world and founding a new religion. Luckily one 
of his wise counsellors, ‘Ala 5 al-Mulk, cautiously 
advised him to abandon the idea of founding a new 
faith, and to undertake the conquest of Rajputana 
and other parts of the subcontinent. Accordingly in 
699/1299 he sent an army to conquer Ranthambor and 
subsequently left the capital to supervise the opera¬ 
tions in person. In the course of a hunting trip on 
his way to Ranthambor he was separated from the 
main party. One of his nephews, Akat Khan, finding 
him unprotected, attacked the Sultan and seemingly 
shot him dead with an arrow. Then he rushed to the 
camp and proclaimed himself Sultan, but before he 
was able to fully control the situation ‘Ala 5 al-DIn, 
who had only become unconscious for some time, 
returned with a party of his followers. Akat was over¬ 
powered and put to death, and ‘Ala 5 al-DIn proceeded 
towards Ranthambor. During his absence from the 
capital, two other nephews of the Sultan unsuccess¬ 
fully rose against the central government in their 
fiefs in Badayun and Awadh. More serious than these 
risings was the rebellion of Had/djl Mawla who seized 
the Red Palace at Dihli and placed on the throne a 
Sayyid who was, through his mother, a descendant 
of Sultan Shams al-DIn Iltutmish. Within a week 
however, the rebellion was suppressed by Malik 
Hamid al-DIn, called Amir-i-Kuh. In the winter of 
Djumada II 701/January 1303, ‘Ala 5 al-DIn marched 
on Chitor and captured it without much difficulty; 
its Rajput ruler, Ratan Singh, was brought as a 
prisoner to Dihli. Malik Muhammad DjaisI, a Hindi 
poet of the ioth/i6th century, has versified a story 
that ‘Ala 5 al-DIn’s attack on Chitor was prompted 
by his desire to obtain Padmini, the beautiful 
daughter of its Radja, but it is not mentioned by 
any contemporary historian, and cannot, therefore, 
be accepted as a fact, although it has been included 
in the chapter on the Khaldjls in The Cambridge 
History of India. After Rajputana, ‘Ala 5 al-DIn turned 
his attention to Malwa and sent ‘Ayn al-Mulk 
MultanI in 705/1305 to conquer it. The Radja forces 
offered a determined resistance, but they were 
defeated by the Muslims who captured important 
places like Ujjain, Mandu and Chanderi. Kanhar 
Deo, the Radja of Jalore, was so unnerved by 
these victories of ‘Ayn al-Mulk that he accompanied 
him to Dihli and offered allegiance to the Sultan. In 
Ramadan 705/March 1306 (according to Amir 
Khusraw, KhazaHn al-fatiih, Calcutta 1953, 65) 
‘Ala 5 al-DIn despatched Malik Kafur (now Malik 
Na 5 ib) to punish Rama Candra who had not sent 
the tribute for several years. He was also com¬ 
missioned to bring Dewal Dewi, daughter of the 
fugitive Radja of Gudiarat, as her mother, now in 
Dihli, wanted to see her. The princess was abducted 


and sent to DilhI, where she was married to ‘Ala 5 
al-DIn’s son, Khiijlr Khan: the story of their love 
and marriage was described by Amir Khusraw in 
his mathnawi entitled Khidr Kkan-Dawalrani. 
Appointing his own officers in Elliipur, Malik 
Na 5 ib marched on Deogir; Rama Candra offered 
his submission, and was treated generously by ‘Ala 5 
al-DIn; the title of ray-rayan was conferred on him 
and he was allowed to govern Deogir as a vassal of 
Dihli. 

Two minor expeditions may be mentioned before 
Malik Na’ib’s next campaign in the south. Siwana, an 
important stronghold in Marwar, was besieged and 
captured; its ruler SItal Deo offered submission and 
presented one hundred elephants and costly gifts. His 
state was annexed, but he was allowed to retain his 
fortress. An army was also sent against Jaiore, and 
its Radja, Kanhar Deo, put to death. Malik Na 5 ib 
left Dihli in 709/1309 (Barani, 327) on his second 
campaign in the south, which was directed against 
the Kakatya State of Telingana. Its capital, War- 
rangal, was captured from the ruler Pratapudra 
Deo II, who submitted and offered a large indemnity 
in the form of horses, elephants, coined money 
and jewels besides the payment of an annual tribute. 

In 710/1310 Malik Na 5 ib and Kh w adia Hadjdji 
were again sent to the south. Marching via Deogir 
(now governed by Rama Candra’s son) the Sultan’s 
army reached Dwara Samudra, capital of the 
Hoysala ruler, Vira Ballala III. After its fall, Malik 
Na 5 ib moved towards the Pandya Kingdom in 
the extreme south. Prince Sundar Pandya, who had 
murdered his father but had failed to seize the 
throne and had been expelled by his brother, Vira, 
had come to the court of ‘Ala 5 al-DIn with an appeal 
for help. However, on hearing that Malik Na 5 ib 
was marching on his capital Vira fled from there and 
the Sultan’s army captured Madura without any 
fighting. Malik Na’ib’s last expedition to the south 
was directed against Deogir, as its new Radja 
had tried to defy the authority of the Sultan. The 
Malik put the rebellious Radja to death and assumed 
its government. To make firm the authority of the 
central government, he had to recapture some 
fortresses in the south and annex the tract between 
the Krishna and Tungabhadra rivers. Malik Na 5 ib 
is stated to have built a small mosque, known as 
‘Ala 5 * Masdfid, at Rameshvarem, near the sea 
coast, which was in existence when Firishta wrote 
his book (Bombay ed., i, 210). Thus in the course of 
less than eight years, ‘Ala 5 al-Din’s generals brought 
the entire region of the south under the sway of their 
master. The Sultan, however, being a realist in 
politics, did not assume direct administration there; 
except for Deogir, which was annexed and directly 
governed from DilhI, the Hindu rulers remained as 
vassals of the Sultan. 

Besides his extensive conquests and positive meas¬ 
ures to establish peace by stopping the raids of the 
Mongols, ‘Ala 5 al-DIn’s reign is marked by a series 
of administrative, agrarian and economic reforms. 
The successive rebellions which had occurred during 
his absence from the capital at the time of the siege 
of Ranthambor convinced the Sulfan of the need of 
inquiring into their causes and taking necessary steps 
to eradicate the possibility of their recurrence. It 
seemed to him and his advisers ultimately that they 
were due to neglect of the internal espionage system, 
a general use of wine, matrimonial alliances among 
the families of the nobles, and the concentration of 
excessive wealth by individuals. In pursuance of 
curbing this last, he enacted laws according to which 
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all rent-free lands, including religious endowments, 
were confiscated to the state, and tax collectors were 
instructed to collect gold on all possible pretexts, 
with the result that only small holdings of a few 
thousand tankas’ rental were left with the landowners, 
thus reducing their military power and their ability 
to rebel, as is clear from the history of the remaining 
years of ‘Ala 5 al-DIn’s reign. The internal espionage 
system was improved, and it was stated that courtiers 
became so afraid of their conversations being reported 
to the Sultan that when near the palace they dared 
not speak, and expressed their ideas by signs rather 
than words. Another ordinance prohibited the use of 
alcohol and intoxicating drugs; the Sultan himself 
gave up drinking and ordered his wine vessels to be 
broken and their contents poured out in front of the 
Badayun gate. Those who tried to smuggle wine into 
the capital suffered exemplary punishment. However, 
the Sultan later relaxed the rigour of these measures 
by not taking notice of private manufacturers and 
consumption of wine. Lastly, he issued an ordinance 
which made it obligatory on the nobles to obtain 
permission of the Sultan for matrimonial alliances 
among their families. These enactments naturally 
affected the nobles and wealthy families living in 
the capital or its suburbs, but ‘Ala 5 al-DIn knew 
that the rich and influential persons in the villages 
could also become a source of danger. The regula¬ 
tions issued by him with regard to the leading 
men in the villages ( mukaddams , balahars and 
khufs) have been misunderstood by some writers; 
Baranl used the general term “Hindu” for these 
persons, and possible most of them did belong to 
that community. According to another ordinance, 
some new taxes were levied as, for instance, a 
grazing cess on milch cows and goats. 

‘Ala 5 al-DIn’s economic policy, mainly based on 
a system of price control, was the result of his ef¬ 
forts to maintain a large standing army against 
threats from the Mongols. Apparently realising 
that taxes could not be raised indefinitely, and that 
it was dangerous to decrease the pay of the soldiers, 
he decided to reduce the prices of commodities and 
make the necessaries of life so cheap that a horse¬ 
man could be recruited on a comparatively small 
pay of 234 tankas per annum with 78 tankas for 
keeping an additional horse. ‘Ala 5 al-DIn started 
with issuing several regulations according to which 
prices of corn were fixed, government stores were 
opened, the caravans of newcomers were registered 
and state revenue in the neighbouring areas was 
collected in kind. Malik Kabul, an honest and strict 
officer, was appointed Shafrna-i-Mandi (market 
superintendent). He suppressed hoarding, and the 
Sultan ordered that those who gave short measure 
should have flesh equal in weight to the deficiency 
cut from their own bodies. The state also fixed the 
prices of other necessaries of life, such as cloth, 
for which a separate market was opened in an open 
plot of land near Badayun gate, known as the 
Saray-i ’■Adi. Some idea of the resulting cheapness 
of commodities can be formed from the list given 
in BaranI’s Jd'rikh-r Firuzshdhi, according to 
which wheat was sold at 7‘/a diitals (small copper 
coins) per maund and rice at 5 diitals per maund. 
The price of a fine horse was for obvious reasons 
over 100 tankas, but a milch cow could be had for 
3 to 4 tankas, while a goat was sold for 10 to 14 
diitals only (a silver tanka was equal to 64 diitals). 
However, much opposition must have arisen from 
vested interests, and this explains B?rani’s remark 
that all these regulations remained in operation only 


in the time of ‘Ala 5 al-DIn, whilst his son Mubarak 
Shah Khaldii was unable to enforce them. 

‘A 1 S 5 al-DIn was a severe but vigorous ruler, yet 
owing to rivalries and a quarrel for power between 
his eldest son, Khi<}r Khan, and Malik Na 5 ib, his 
last days were unhappy. The former was transferred 
to Amroha and thus sent away from the capital, but 
returned to Dihli on the pretext of visiting the tombs 
of some of the leading shaykhs there. In the midst 
of these worries, the Sultan died in Shawwal 716/ 
January 1316. Before his death Malik Na 5 ib, who had 
great influence over the Sultan, had persuaded him 
to disinherit Khi<}r Khan, to imprison him in the fort 
of Gwalior, and to nominate his young son, Shihab 
al-Din ‘Umar, as heir to the throne. On the latter’s 
accession Malik Na 5 ib assumed the powers of regent 
and ordered Khiijr Khan and his brother, ShadI Khan, 
who had been imprisoned in Slri, to be blinded. ‘Ala 5 
al-DIn’s third son, Mubarak Khan, who had also been 
imprisoned, was also blinded. The prince, however, 
succeeded in bribing some of the palace guard, and 
they agreed to murder Malik Na 5 ib and his compa¬ 
nions. Thus this cruel and ambitious slave of ‘Ala 5 
al-DIn was killed only 35 days after his master’s 
death. Mubarak now became the regent of his 
infant brother, but only two months later he blinded 
him and ascended the throne under the title of 
Kutb al-Din Mubarak Shah. The new Sultan, a 
youth of 18, began his reign by setting free a number 
of prisoners, recalling those who had been banished 
by his father and rescinding his enactments in 
regard to heavy taxation and control over prices 
of commodities, thus gaining considerable popularity. 

Soon after his accession Mubarak left for the south 
where Harpai Deo, a son-in-law of Rama Candra, had 
seized power and defied the authority of Dihli. On 
the approach of the Sultan’s army, however, he fled 
from the capital, but he was captured and put to 
death and the administration of Deoglr was entrusted 
to Malik YaklakhI; after sending his favourite slave, 
Khusraw, on an expedition to Madura, and having 
spent the rainy season of 718/1318 in Deoglr, the 
Sultan set out for the north. On his return journey 
a plot was made to kill Mubarak, but the news leaked 
out and the conspirators were executed. He also 
ordered his three brothers, Khidr Khan. ShadI Khan 
and Shihab al-DIn ‘Umar, to be murdered. 

Mubarak now gave himself up completely to a life 
of debauchery. His infatuation for Khusraw Khan, a 
slave belonging to a low caste (variously spelt as 
parwari or bradii in the Persian histories), grew day 
by day until the latter secured an ascendancy over 
his master, and he decided to kill the Sultan and seize 
the throne. Mubarak was warned of the danger of a 
conspiracy, but he paid no heed to it and Khusraw's 
partisans succeeded in murdering him (720/1320). 
His head was severed from his body and thrown into 
the courtyard where the courtiers who were urgently 
summoned to the Palace could see it. On the following 
morning, Khusraw ascended the vacant throne, 
assuming the title of Sultan Na?ir al-DIn; his reign, 
however, proved brief. 

According to Barani, 411, Khusraw and his follow¬ 
ers embraced Islam but were not genuine in the change 
of faith; they started worshipping idols within the 
palace, used copies of the Kur’an as stools and wan¬ 
tonly outraged the Muslim women. Some of the Mus¬ 
lim leaders, unable to bear his excesses, decided 
on his overthrow. Djuna Khan (the later Sul(Sn Mu¬ 
hammad b. Tughluk (725-52/1325-51) left the capital 
for Samana where his father, Ghazi Malik, was then 
posted. The latter organised a campaign and marched 
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on Dihll and defeated an army that was sent against 
him under the command of Khusraw’s brother. The 
final battle was fought near the old fort of Indrapat 
in which Khusraw was defeated, in spite of his pro¬ 
fuse distribution of wealth to win the support of the 
army and the sympathy of the people. He escaped, 
but was later found, and Ghazi Malik ordered him to 
be beheaded. On the following morning the nobles 
urged him to accept the crown as there was no one 
left in the family of ‘Ala 5 al-DIn who could lawfully 
wear it. Hence Ghazi Malik ascended the throne of 
Dihll in Sha'ban 720/September 1320 under the title 
of Sultan Ghivath al-DIn Tughluk Shah and began the 
line of Tughluljid Sultans. 
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KHALDJIS of malwa. [see malwa], 
al KHALDCNIYYA (ai. DJAM'IYYA), a cul¬ 
tural association established in Tunis under the 
spiritual aegis of Ibn Khaldun. It was sanctioned on 
22 December 1896/18 Radjab 1314 and its premises 
officially opened on Saturday, 14 Dhu ' 1 -Hidjdja 
1314/15 May 1897 in the presence of the Tunisian 
authorities. 

Its creation was in part due to the united efforts 
of Tunisians educated at the Sadiki College, who were 
anxious to effect a reconciliation with former students 
of the Zaytuna. In this aim they were supported by 
shaykhs who were the Zaytuna's instructors. .Their 
action was in line with the political and cultural 
trends advocated and put into practice by the minister 
Khayr al-DIn which put a determinedly modern 
slant on traditional studies and provided the Zaytuna’s 
students with a scientific course of study that gave 
them an opening into the modern world, which the 
French socio-cultural presence in Tunisia made es¬ 
sential. 

The activities of the Near Eastern reformists, and 
Shavkh Muhammad ‘Abduh’s two visits to Tunis (in 
December 1884 and 1903), also had an influence on 
the teaching of Arabic studies. During his second 
visit to the city, ‘Abduh even put forward the notion 
of introducing instruction in science and mathe¬ 
matics into the Zaytuna itself. 

In 1893 the modern studies courses followed at 
the Khalduniyya were set as obligatory tests in the 
Zaytuna’s examinations and recognised in the official 


diploma of applied studies which was created by a 
decree of 28 Diumada II 1316/12 November 1898 and 
which conferred job advantages on its holders. 

In order to achieve these ends, the association 
had to smooth over difficulties, combat numerous 
instances of prejudice and counter the many objec¬ 
tions raised by the traditionalists, who considered 
that the study of modern science was a profane action 
which might strike a blow at the unity of Islam. The 
association also had to struggle to balance a very 
shaky budget and raise the necessary credit to cover 
the cost of organising courses and lectures, acquiring 
books for the library and materials which would en¬ 
able students to begin scientific experiments. 

The Khalduniyya course of studies, taught in 
modern Arabic, imparted, up to World War I, the 
rudiments of knowledge which played a valuable part 
in the diffusion of scientific ideas among students and 
the adults who attended lectures aimed at popular¬ 
ising ideas on physics, chemistry, zoology, botany, 
modern literature, history, law, economic and 
commercial geography and political economy. 

The last president, Shavkh Fadil Ibn ‘Ashur, had 
a Zaytun university education but was a whole¬ 
hearted advocate of the modern ideas that, from 1945, 
took over from the former directors, who were of 
essentially Sadikian education. Ibn ‘Ashur inaugu¬ 
rated the final phase, which concluded with the 
educational reforms of 1958. Several projects were 
dear to his heart. He renewed the objectives of the 
association by setting up many “Khaldunian” 
organisations which coincided with a new spirit of 
nationalism stemming from the Arab League. He 
created an Arabic general certificate of education 
based on a general and scientific curriculum in the 
Arabic language which fitted students for enroll¬ 
ment in the universities of the Arab countries. He 
also opened an Institute of Islamic Studies which 
was intended to revitalise Islamic culture, and from 
19+5 onwards drew attention to the new realities 
governing the modern world by organising a series 
of conferences on specific themes. In addition, he 
set up an Arabic Institute of Law in 1946 with 
the aim of modernising law studies and improving 
the education of barristers and magistrates, so that 
Tunisian justice might be better served. Finally, in 
the same year he founded the Institute of Philosophy, 
to educate students who wished to prepare for 
advanced level philosophy, and also to give wider 
currency to the major trends of Islamic philosophy. 

It is clear, therefore, that from its inception the 
Khalduniyya had the dual aim of preparing students 
for official examinations through a proper course of 
study and of giving adults the opportunity to round off 
their general education and diversify their knowledge. 

With its combination of instruction and culture, 
the Khalduniyya was gradually raised from the status 
of a private association to that of a national cultural 
institution which organised courses and conferences 
and put in train various other activities. To fulfil 
these tasks, it employed a linguistic tool which served 
to transmit traditional teaching but was sufficiently 
flexible to convey and give mastery of modern and 
scientific knowledge. 
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banO KH ALID. an Arab tribe occupying the 
central part of the eastern provinces of modern Saudi 
Arabia, the region along the Gulf coast known since 
earlier times as al-Ahsa’ or al-Hasa [q.v.]. The 
tribe at present occupies the territory lying between 
al-Mikta' in the north and al-Baya<} in the south, with 
its centre at the town of al-Hasa. For the last two 
centuries, the chieftainship has been in the hands of 
the ‘Uray'ir family. 

The tribe begins to figure in historical sources 
from the ioth/i6th century onwards, indicating its 
growing importance. In 989/1581 they fought off 
Sharifian forces trying to occupy al-Hasa from the sea, 
but could not prevent the Ottomans, who had the 
support of the Muntafik tribe [q.v.] of Lower ‘Irak, 
from occupying the region soon afterwards. The Otto¬ 
mans held it till 1082/1670, when Barrak b. ‘Uray'ir 
Al Hamid, member of an important family of the 
Banu Khalid, killed Rashid b. Maghamis Al Shabib 
of the Muntafik and drove the Turks from the town 
of al-Hufhuf or al-Hufuf [q.v.], and thus ended the 
first Turkish occupation of the province. It was 
Barrak who established a summer residence in 
Kuwayt, in a fortress called, like that of al-Hufhuf, 
a kot or kut (whence the diminutive kuwayt from this 
Indian word). He also sacked the town of al-Dir‘iyya 
[q.v.] in ca. 1091/1680, but died soon afterwards, and 
his brother Muhammad succeeded as tribal chief. 
Until his death in 1102/1691, Muhammad made 
various incursions into the regions of al-Yamama, 
al-Khardj and Sudayr in Nadjd. He was followed by 
Sa'dun b. Muhammad b. Husayn b. ‘Uthman, who 
had been Barrak’s ally in the expulsion of the Turks, 
and under him the area controlled by the Banu 
Khalid reached its greatest extent, from Kuwayt in 
the north to Katar in the south. He envisaged also a 
policy of conquest in Nadjd, where in 1095/1684 the 
Idrisid Sharif Idris b. Watban, who at that time 
controlled al-Dir‘iyya, had been killed by one 
Sultan b. Hamid al- Kaysi, who was probably a 
member of the Banu Khalid, and who had then made 
himself lord of that town; it was held by Sultan 
and his brother ‘Abd Allah for some two decades. 
However, incursions from al-Hasa continued, and 
we find Sa'dun again attacking and sacking 'Akraba 
and ‘Ammariyya in 1133/1721 just before his death in 
battle in 1135/1723. 

A series of internecine conflicts within the family 
followed, ending in the triumph of Sa'dun’s cousin 
‘All b. Muhammad, who was in turn followed by his 
brother Sulayman. It was during his reign that 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab [<7.1'.] began his 
preaching in Nadjd, and Khalid! opposition to this 
teaching was one of the main causes of the ensuing 
warfare between the Banu Khalid and the Al Su'ud, 
beginning with the expulsion of Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab from ‘Uyayna by ‘Uthman b. Ahmad 
Al Mu'ammar at the behest of Sulayman b. Mu¬ 
hammad, after when he settled at al-Dir‘iyya 
(1157/1744). Further internal conflict followed 
amongst the Banu Khalid, with Sulayman driven 
out of al-Hasa in 1165/1752; he found refuge in 
al-Khardj, but died there in the same year. The Al 
Su'ud now intervened in al-Hasa, at the invitation 
of discontended members of the ruling family, but 
when Sa'dun of the Banu Khalid was defeated at 
Djada'a by the rebels, who were aided by the Muntafik 
chief Thuwayni, Sa'dun actually found refuge in 
al-Dir‘iyya with his enemy ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Mu¬ 
hammad b. Su'ud and died there shortly afterwards. 
The rebel leaders Duwayhis and Muhammad b. 
‘Uray'ir, together with their uncle ‘Abd al-Mubsin, 


now became leaders of the Banu Khalid in al-Hasa 
until 1203/1789, when they were briefly succeeded 
by Zayd b. ‘Uray'ir and Barrak b. ‘Abd al-Muhsin. 
In 1207/1793 ‘Abd al-‘AzIz felt strong enough to 
invade al-Hasa, and two years later totally defeated 
Barrak. One Nadjim, of obscure family and not a 
member of the Banu Khalid, came to power now 
in al-Hasa as a vassal, nominally wall or governor, 
of the Al Su'ud. 

The expansionist policies of Su'ud b. ‘Abd al- 
‘Azlz, who by 1223/1808 controlled the Hidjaz, ‘Aslr, 
al-Hasa and Bahrayn, as well as Nadjd, alarmed the 
Ottoman Porte, leading to the invasion from Egypt 
of an army under Ibrahim Pasha [?.v.j which de¬ 
feated Su'ud and razed al-Dir‘iyya to the ground in 
1233-4/1818-19. This provided an opportunity for the 
Banu Khalid to regain control in al-Hasa, and two 
brothers from the ‘Uray'ir family, Madjid and 
Muhammad, briefly managed to seize al-Hufhuf and 
Katif before Ibrahim’s commander Muhammad 
Kashif appeared there. Madjid, however, remained 
ruler of al-Hasa until 1245/1830, when he was killed 
in battle at ‘Akla with the resurgent Al Su'ud. 
Al-Hasa again passed under Su'udi control, despite 
the temporary re-imposition of Turco-Egyptian 
control over Nadjd in 1838, until internal conflict 
within the Al Su'ud in 1872 allowed the Ottomans 
to re-establish their power in al-Hasa, with their 
headquarters in al-Hufhuf. In the following year, 
the Turkish troops withdrew, and the Porte ap¬ 
pointed as local governor or mutasarrif a member 
of their old supporters, the Banu Khalid, sc. Bazi' 
b. ‘Uray'ir. His position nevertheless proved un¬ 
stable, and when the Su'udi ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
Faysal attacked him, and besieged him in the citadel 
of al-Hufhuf, al-Kut, Turkish forces had to return 
and drive off the Su'udis. 

In 1912 the whole region of al-Hasa came into the 
hands of the founder of modern Saudi Arabia, ‘Abd 
al-‘AzIz II. This ruler followed a policy of linking 
the Banu Khalid to his own dynasty by marriage 
alliances; hence there are many Saudi princes today 
who have the blood of the Banu Khalid in their veins. 
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KHALID b. ‘ABD ALLAH al-KASRI, governor 
for the Umayyads, first of Mecca and later, during 
almost the entire caliphate of Hi-ham b. ‘Abd 
al-Malik [q.v.], of ‘Irak. There his position may be 
compared with that of Ziyad under Mu'awiya and al- 
Hadjdjadj under ‘Abd al-Malik. Information about 
Khalid in the sources often seems to be the product 
of polemic between different political, religious, 
ethnic and tribal groups, and it should, therefore, 
be used cautiously. 

His clan, the Kasr, was a branch of Banu Badjila 
[q.v.]. While his grandfather and great-grandfather 
are counted as Companions of the Prophet (Ibn 
Hadjar, /sate, Calcutta 1854-73, i, 59, iii, 1341), and 
the latter is known as a hero of the Badjila, an earlier 
ancestor is said to have been a Jewish slave, and 
Khalid himself is often called Ibn al-Na$raniyya on 
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account of his Christian mother. Some scandalous 
details about Khalid’s ancestry seem to reflect anti- 
Arab Shu'ubI sentiment (Goldziher, Muh. Stud, i, 
205 ■= Eng. tr. i, 188). In a tradition which Goldziher 
(ibid., ii, 45-6 = Eng. tr. ii, 53-4) classified as a 
pro-Umayyad fabrication, and which may refer to the 
rivalry between Khalid and his successor as governor 
of ‘Irak, Yusuf b. ‘Umar ai-Thakafi [q.v.], the Prophet 
gave Khalid’s grandfather Asad precedence over a 
man of Thakif and asked for special blessings on 
Asad’s descendants. The report that Khalid was not 
a descendant of Asad (Ibn ‘Asaklr, Damascus 1332/ 
1914, v, 68) may be a response to this hadith. For 
these and other details of Khalid’s ancestry, see 
especially A ghdni 1 , xix, 52 ff. 

The dates of Khalid’s governorship at Mecca are 
uncertain. Tabari’s two reports, one sub anno 89/ 
707-8, the other sub anno 91/709-10, both attribute 
Khalid’s appointment to the caliph al-Walid. Some 
sources, however, refer to Khalid as governor at 
Mecca under ‘Abd al-Malik (d. 86/705), among them 
a detailed report in pseudo-Ibn Kutayba of the arrest 
by Khalid, after his arrival as governor in Mecca, 
of the pious Sa‘Id b. al-Djubayr [?.«.], a refugee from 
‘Iralj after the suppression by al-Hadjdjadj of the 
revolt of Ibn al-Ash‘ath (K. al-Imama wa ’ l-siydsa J , 
Cairo 1969, ii, 51 ff.). The suggestion of F. Ga¬ 
brieli (II califfato di Hishdm, Alexandria, 1935, 8, 
n. 2) that the story of the arrest of Sa‘Id b. al- 
Djubayr has been moved forward by pseudo-Ibn 
Kutayba in order to make it follow the account of 
Ibn al-‘Ash‘ath’s defeat in 84/703 or 85/704, and that 
other reports which have Khalid as governor of 
Mecca under ‘Abd al-Malik all derive from the 
account of pseudo-Ibn Kutayba, seems to be con¬ 
tradicted by the reports of al-Azraki, an earlier 
source, which refer to Khalid as governing Mecca 
for ‘Abd al-Malik in circumstances which have 
nothing to do with Sa'Id (F. Wiistenfeld, Die Chro- 
niken ... Mekka, Leipzig 1857-61, i, 265, 304-5). 
Wiistenfeld considered it possible that Khalid 
governed Mecca on two separate occasions, once 
for ‘Abd al-Malik and once for al-Walid (ibid., 
iv, 148). While the end of Khalid’s governorship at 
Mecca is usually associated with the accession of 
the caliph Sulaymin b. ‘Abd al-Malik (96/715) and 
his removal of those officials whom he considered 
had been too close to al-Hadjdjadj (J. Wellhausen, 
Das arabische Reich, Berlin 1902, 165 ff., Eng. 
tr. 265 ff.), al-Azraki has two traditions which refer 
to Khalid governing Mecca for Sulayman and which 
seem inconsistent with the view that the removal of 
Khalid from office was one of Sulayman’s first acts 
as caliph ( Chron. Mekka, i, 339-40). 

Apart from his involvement in the arrest of Sa'Id 
b. Djubayr, the information about Khalid’s activities 
in Mecca concentrates on aspects of the cult. He is 
said to have decorated the Ka'ba with gold sent by 
al-Walid (Azraljl, Chron. Mekka, i, 146; Ya'kubi, 
ii, 340), to have been the first to enforce the segre¬ 
gation of the men from the women in the /awdf (Az- 
ralfl, 265-6), and the first to arrange the lines of 
worshippers around the Ka'ba (ibid., 304-5). But, 
on the other hand, he is said to have proclaimed his 
willingness to violate the fiaram (Tabari, ii, 1231) 
or to tear down the Ka'ba and remove it to Jerusalem 
(A ghdni 1 , xix, 90; pseudo-Ibn Kutayba, ii, 51-2), 
should the caliph desire it, and it is Khalid who is 
charged with the construction, on the orders of 
al-Walid (Tabari, ii, 1199-1200; A ghdni 1 , xix, 60) 
or Sulayman (Azraki, 339-40), of a fountain which 
was intended to supplant Zamzam. 


Between his removal from the governorship of 
Mecca and his appointment to that of ‘Irak, Khalid 
is mentioned only as one of the two men sent by the 
caliph Yazld b. ‘Abd al-Malik to take aman to Yazid 
b. al-Muhallab [q.v.] in a futile attempt to forestall 
his revolt (Tabari, ii, 1382, 1387-8). His appointment 
as governor of ‘Irak is dated to the beginning of the 
caliphate of Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik, but there is 
some doubt whether it was in 105/723-4 or 106/724-5 
(Tabari, ii, 1471; but cf. Dinawari, Akhbdr al-(iwal, 
Leiden 1888, 336, where it is said that it was Yazid 
II who appointed Khalid). 

It seems likely that Khalid was appointed to ‘Irak 
in the hope that, since B. Badjila was not powerful 
and belonged neither to Mudar nor Yemen, he would 
be able to remain aloof from the inter-tribal feuds 
which had become more intense as a result of the 
rebellion of the Yemeni Ibn al-Muhallab and the pro- 
Mudar policy of Khalid’s predecessor, ‘Umar b. 
Hubayra. Nevertheless, his appointment seems to 
have aroused the hostility of the Mudar, and this 
may have been a factor in causing his removal from 
office and downfall, an event which the sources attri¬ 
bute to the jealousy of the caliph at the increase of 
Khalid’s wealth as a result of his agricultural works. 
In relation to the length of his governorship in ‘Irak, 
information about his administration is sparse. To¬ 
wards the end of his period of office he suppressed 
a number of “heretical" movements, among them the 
revolt of the Kharidji Bahlul b. Bishr al-Shavbani 
(Tabari, ii, 1622-7), the rising of the Shi'i wusafd 5 
in Kufa under al-Mughira b. Sa'Id (ibid., ii, 1619- 
21), and that of Wazir al-Sikhtiyani in al-Hira (ibid., 
ii, 1628-9), all of which are dated to 119/737. Khalid 
is also mentioned in some sources in connection with 
the execution of Dja'd b. Dirham [g.ta] (al-Darimi, 
K. al-Radd c ala ’l-Djahmiyya, Lund-Leiden i960, 4). 
From time to time, Khurasan and the eastern pro¬ 
vinces were placed under his control, and at such 
times Khalid relied on his brother Asad as his gover¬ 
nor in Khurasan. (For Asad’s activities there, see 
Gabrieli, Hishdm, 38-63, with further references). At 
other times, the caliph appointed the governor of 
Khurasan himself. In Basra Khalid’s representative 
was Bilal b. Abi Burda (see Ch. Pellat, Milieu, in¬ 
dex). Khalid seems to have minted dirhams of a high 
quality (Baladhuri, Futuh, 469) and to have prevented 
the minting of coins outside Wasit (J. Walker, Cata¬ 
logue ..., London 1956, p. lxiii). 

In spite of his suppression of the “heretical” move¬ 
ments, there exist a number of traditions referring 
to Khalid’s governorship in ‘Irak which, from a later 
point of view, would seem to illustrate his indifference 
to Muslim sensibilities. He built a church for his 
mother immediately behind the mosque of Kufa 
(Baladhuri, Futuh, 286); he justified his decision to 
have a fountain which he had installed in the mosque 
of Kufa blessed by a Christian priest by the statement 
that his prayer was more likely to be heard than 
that of Abu Turab (Gabrieli, Hishdm, 16 n. 3, citing 
Sibt b. al-Djawzi); more explicitly, he declared that 
“their religion (sc. Christianity) is better than ours” 
(ibid.); he was scornful of those who memorised 
(hafifa) the Kur’an (A ghdni 1 , xix, 63); he favoured 
Zoroastrians and Christians in the distribution of 
offices and in disputes with Muslims; and according 
to the Fihrist (338 = tr. Dodge, 804) he was a Zindik- 

Khalid’s fall from office in 120/738 was followed 
by a period of about 18 months during which he was 
held in prison in Kufa, next by a period of residence 
first in Ru?afa, where the caliph Hisham had estab¬ 
lished his court, and then at Damascus, and finally, 
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after the death of Hish&m and the succession to the 
caliphate of al-Walid b. Yazid, by his deliverance 
on the orders of the new caliph once again into the 
hands of his successor as governor of ‘Irak, Yusuf 
b. ‘Umar al-Thakafi. under whose torture he died 
(126/743-4; Tabari, ii, 1641-59, 1778-83, 1812-25). 

Bibliography: given in the article. 

(G. R. Hawting) 

KHALID b. BARMAK. [see al-baramika]. 
KH ALID b. §AFWAN b. ‘abd allah b. c amr 
b. al-AHTAM (whence the name ibn al-ahtam 
sometimes given to him) al-tamimi al-minkari, 
abu safwan, of Basra (d. 135/752), the companion 
of ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-'Aziz, Hisham b. ‘Abd al- 
Malik, Khalid b. 'Abd Allah al-Kasri and probably 
also of Abu ’l-'Abbas al-Saffah, was a transmitter 
of historical traditions, poetry and memorable 
orations, but was especially famed for his elo¬ 
quence, since he fulfilled a role parallel to that of 
the poets, in that he was able to improvise a homily 
or description with abundant usage of rhymed 
prose and that his sayings enjoyed as wide a cir¬ 
culation as famous verses, but with the difference 
that no-one ever fraudulently attributed to him a 
single word (al-Djabiz, Baydn, i, 317-18). 

He belonged moreover to a family, the Banu 
Minkar, which had in it a considerable number of 
celebrated orators (enumerated in Baydn, i, 355), 
especially Shabib b. Shayba, who is often mentioned 
at the same time as him. His fame became such 
that two monographs were devoted to him, one by 
al-Mada’ini ( Fihrist , ed. Cairo, 151; Kitdb Khalid 
b. Safwan), and the other by ‘Abd al-'AzIz b. Yabya 
al-Djuludi ( Fihrist, 168: Kitdb Akhbdr Khalid b. 
$afwdn). Although he claimed to have undertaken 
never to find himself alone with a sovereign without 
reminding him of God, -at times he gave pieces of ad¬ 
vice of another kind, above all to al-Saffah, in front 
of whom he defended eloquently his homeland, but 
was also quite happy to describe women whom the 
caliph might choose as concubines; as a result of 
this, he stirred up opposition from Umm Salama and 
had subsequently to retract (al-Mas'udl, Murudi, 
§§ 2327-30; Muhammad b. Hilal al-$abi J , al-Hafawdt 
al-nddira, ed. S. al-Ashtar, Damascus 1387/1967, 
101-4; Ibn al-Diawzt. K. al-Adhkiyd : , Beirut n.d., 
116-18). His eloquence often consisted of plays upon 
words, alliterations and witty responses, and some 
of his aphorisms have a general validity. Yet he 
had not only favourable qualities; on the one hand, 
he was accused of committing linguistic solecisms 
and of not always reflecting over what he was 
saying, and on the other, he was accused of being 
a miser (see al-Djabiz, Bukhald J , index). Towards 
the end of his life he lost his sight (al-Safadi,' Umyan, 

148-9)- 

Bibliography : Ibn al-Kalbl, Diamhara- 

Caskel, Tab. 76, ii, 343; Diahiz. Baydn and 
ffayawan, indices; Ibn Kutayba, ‘ Uyun al-akhbar, 
index; idem, Ma’-arif, index; Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’rikh 
Dimashk, v, 53-63; Harawl, Ziydrdt, 82; Ibn 
'Abd Rabbihi, '•Ikd, index; Mubarrad, Kamil, 
index; Yakut, Udaba ’, xi, 24-35 1 DdHrat al-ma'-arif, 
ii, 351-2; Brockelmann, S I, 105 (not to be con¬ 
fused with al-hfanna?, S I, 93). (Ch. Pellat) 
KH ALID b. SA'ID b. al-'a? b. umayya b. 
'abd al-shams b. 'abd manAf b. ku$ayy b. kilab 
b. murra b. ka'b b. lu’ayy, d. 13/635, was, ac¬ 
cording to several traditionists, if not the fourth 
Companion of the Prophet, at least one of the 
second group of three. Ibn Isljak, however, 
places his conversion to Islam at a much later date 


and thus excludes him from the privileged group of 
the eight Predecessors ( sdbikiin, mutakaddimun). 

As a rich member of the Umayyad clan, he is 
said to have presented to Muhammad the slaves 
inherited from his father; he had some education, and 
was possibly Muhammad’s third secretary, after ‘Uth¬ 
man and ‘All. He fulfilled this latter role, and was 
also responsible for protocol at the time of the re¬ 
ception of the important tribe of Thaklf and their 
allies in the year 9. 

Previous to this, when one of the emigrants in 
Ethiopia, he had been able to strengthen his ties 
of friendship with the Prophet by helping to arrange 
the latter’s marriage with a woman from his own 
clan, Umm Habiba, daughter of Abu Sufyan, after 
the death of her husband, with whom she herself 
had emigrated. Khalid b. Sa'Id had the responsibility 
of arranging the match (as wall or wakil), placed 
upon him by his companions, although one tradition 
gives this task to ‘Uthman. 

His political career began in the year 10. When 
Muhammad sent back to his tribe in Yemen Farwa b. 
Musayk, who had just come to profess his adhesion 
to Islam, he appointed Khalid to accompany him and 
to collect the $adaka. At the beginning of the year 
11, and just before his death, Muhammad appointed 
seven governors for Yemen and ‘Uman, including 
Khalid for the territory between Nadjran, Rima' and 
Zabid. At the time of al-Aswad’s revolt, the governors 
came together around al-Tahir b. Abi Hala, who was 
in charge of the Tihama of Yemen, but Khalid b. 
Sa'id and 'Amr b. Hazm, governor of Nadjran, left 
their posts and returned to Medina a month after the 
Prophet’s death, i.e. in Rabi' II n/July 632. 

At the beginning of the year 13, Abu Bakr was 
getting ready the expedition for Syria, and according 
to a hadith of ‘Umar b. Shabba (al-Tabari, i, 2079) 
gave Khalid b. Sa'id command of the first army, 
but then revoked this act before the army set out. 
Al-Tabari considers the affair to have been of such 
importance that he takes up Khalid’s career since 
Rabi' II 11 and lists his faults, which comprised 
abandoning his post and daring to present himself in 
Medina dressed in silks, deriding 'All and ‘Uthman 
for having let the power slip from the control of the 
descendants of ‘Abd Manaf, and refusing to recognise 
Abu Bakr for two months. In the end, Abu Bakr 
appointed Khalid to defend Tayma 5 until the armies 
from the south arrived. At first, he carried out his 
task successfully; many of the local tribes joined 
him, and he pushed back the Byzantines. However, 
rushing to cover himself with glory before the other 
generals arrived, he pursued northwards a Byzantine 
general who, after simulating a retreat, defeated 
him. Khalid fled on horseback, leaving ‘Ikrima and 
Shurahbil the task of bringing back his scattered and 
demoralised forces. 

Back in Medina, ‘Umar again brought up the 
matter of Khalid before Abu Bakr, together with that 
of Khalid b. al-Walid, whom he hated even more. Abu 
Bakr steadfastly refused to dismiss the latter, but 
this time he allowed 'Umar to dismiss Khalid b. Sa'id, 
to whom he sent a very harshly-worded message. 
When he reached Medina and sought Abu Bakr’s 
pardon, the latter repulsed Khalid and regretted 
not having listened to ‘Umar and ‘All. According to 
another tradition, Abu Bakr even forbade him to 
enter Medina. It was ‘Umar, after he had become 
caliph, who pardoned Khalid, on condition that he 
redeemed himself. He was then placed under the 
order of Shurahbil, and died during the Syrian 
campaign of this same year, 13/635. The attention 
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once again accorded to him by al-Tabari, who 
cites four hadiths mentioning his death, shows the 
interest which Khalid b. Sa'Id seems to have raised; 
it is probable that his attitude, together with re¬ 
miniscences of his friendship with Muhammad, 
posed a problem of conscience for Abu Bakr. 

Bibliography: Ibn Hisham, Sira, al-Tabari, 
index; Ibn Hadjar, If aba; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, 
Isti'-ab. (H. Loucel) 

khAlid b. SINAN b. ‘ayth al-'abs! (see his 
genealogy in Ibn al-Kalbi Diamhara. Tab. 133), 
one of the personages of the interval 
[see fatra] between Christ and Muhammad who, in 
Islamic tradition, was considered as a prophet; 
he was even regarded as the first prophet to arise 
amongst the descendants of Isma'il. He is said 
to have foretold the coming of Muhammad, and 
the latter is said to have greeted Khaiid’s daughter, 
who had come to him, with these words “Here 
is the daughter of a prophet whom his people has 
lost”; popular belief even went as far as to attribute 
to him knowledge of Surat al-Ikhlas (Thitnar al- 
frulub, 456). He is mentioned in connection with 
the fire called nar al-Harratayn (al-Djabiz. Hayawdn, 
iv, 476; cf. al-Kalkashandl, Subh, i 409-10), into 
which he threw himself and which he extinguished 
in order to demonstrate the ridiculousness of the 
cult of fire which had spread amongst the Arabs 
(Thimat . 456), and in connection with the ‘ ankd 1 
[j.ii.], whose race God destroyed as the result of 
a prayer of his (R. Basset, Mille et un contes, iii, 203-4). 
There is already found in al-Djalji? ( Hayawdn , iv, 
477) a tradition according to which Khalid is said 
to have instructed his people to disinter him after 
death so that he could reveal the secrets of the 
hereafter; this is often repeated later (Ibn Kutayba, 
Ma'drif, 62, al-Mas'udl, Murudj, iv, 21-2 = §§ 
1349-50; al-HarawT, Ziydrat, 61/137; etc.). 

These legends, together with the prophethood of 
Khalid, are rejected by al-Djahiz (Hayawdn, iv, 478) 
in the name of the mutakallimun who say that Khalid 
was a Bedouin, but God never raised up a prophet 
from amongst the Bedouin, hence Khalid could not 
have been a prophet (a syllogism taken up, in par¬ 
ticular in Thitnar. 456). 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
given in the text, see Djabiz, Farin', index; Damirl, 
tfayat al-hayawdn, s.vv. ‘anfca’ and siHdt ; Mas'udI, 
Murudf, index; Ibn Hadjar, Isaba, No. 2355; 
Makdisi, Creation, iii, 7, 130, 178-9. 

(Ch. Pellat) 

KH ALID b. al-WALID b. al-mughIra al- 
makhzumI, Arab commander at the time of 
the early conquests. Muslim tradition gives his career 
as follows. He fought against Muhammad at Ubud, 
but was converted in 6/627 or 8/629 and participated 
in the expedition to Mu’ta and the conquest of Mecca, 
both in 8 A.H. The Prophet charged him with the 
destruction of the idol of al-'Uzza at Nakhla and 
later sent him to the B. Djadhlma, whom he wrong¬ 
fully attacked. In 9/630 the Prophet sent him from 
Tabuk to Dumat al-Djandal [q.v.] where he captured 
the ruler al-Ukaydir and sent him to Medina. In 
10/631 he was sent to invite the B. al-Harith of 
Yemen to Islam. On the outbreak of the ridda or 
“apostasy” after the Prophet’s death in 11/632, 
Abu Bakr sent him against the rebels, on which 
occasion he committed another two misdeeds, first 
by killing Muslims (through a misunderstanding) 
and next by marrying the widow of one of the 
victims. Abu Bakr, however, forgave him and he 
commanded the Muslims against Musaylima in 


the Yamama. In 12/633 he was sent either directly 
from the Yamama or via Medina to 'Irak where 
he conquered al-Hira [q.v.], Dumat al-Djandal and 
other places before crossing the desert to Syria 
to assist the armies there. He stayed in Syria, 
though his troops returned to 'Irak (Tabari, i, 2145). 
On Abu Bakr’s death in 13/634, 'Umar b. al-Khattab 
immediately dismissed him from the high command, 
but he fought in Northern Syria under Abu 'Ubayda 
and conducted a number of campaigns on the 
Byzantine border before his death in Him? (or 
Medina) in 21/642. His son 'Abd al-Rahman was 
governor of Hims and the Djazlra for Mu'awiya, 
who is said to have had him killed because he feared 
his prestige. Khalid b. 'Abd al-Rabman b. Khalid. 
who avenged his father, is found as a commander 
in 48/668-9, but otherwise nothing significant is 
heard of the family. 

There are two points of major interest in Khaiid’s 
career. Firstly, Muslim tradition is extraordinarily 
eager to discredit him. He is known as Sayf Allah, 
an epithet he earned in battle against the Romans at 
Mu’ta (Tabari, I, 1617, differently in 1531), but he 
is condemned rather than celebrated as such, doubt¬ 
less because the title belongs in the same context as 
that which designated the armies of Syria as dfund 
Allah, sent to take revenge from the Romans for 
their oppression of the Jews (Tabari, i, 2409), or 
which knew 'Umar b. al-Khattab as the redeemer 
(faruh, see ibid.). Later tradition might have reduced 
Khalid to Sayf Rasul Allah (cf. Khalifat Allah), but 
instead reduced his contribution, partly by depicting 
him as selfwilled, as exemplified in his misdeeds, 
and partly by having 'Umar dismiss him, though, as 
De Goeje has pointed out, 'Umar must on the con¬ 
trary have appointed him to the high command 
in the first place. 

Secondly, Muslim tradition has Khalid initiate the 
conquests in 'Irak, a point contradicted by non-Mus¬ 
lim sources. Sebeos (ca. 661 A.D.) has the Arabs 
divide their armies after their first successes in 
Syria and send one division to 'Irak (the returning 
armies of Muslim tradition), and the Khuzistanl 
chronicle (ca. 680 A.D.) only knows Khalid as the con¬ 
queror of Syria. In fact, Tabari, i, 2018, has Abu 
Bakr instruct Khalid to go to Syria. The doctrinal 
significance of this shift is that it suppresses Syria’s 
status as the promised land for Jews and Arabs alike 
(for a similar shift, compare Syria in Sebeos, 95-6, 
with 'Irak in Tabari, i, 2254, 2285, 2289). The manner 
in which the shift was effected is clear when we con¬ 
sider the appearance of the Prophet at the head of 
the first invasions of Syria in non-Muslim sources 
(Doctrina Iacobi, (ca. 634 A.D.), 86-7; Cont. Byz. 
Arab, in MGH, xi, 337), which Muslim tradition has 
reduced to the pointless expedition to Tabuk. It was 
from Tabuk that the Prophet sent Khalid to Dumat 
al-Djandal, the city which he is supposed to have 
conquered again on his later campaign in ‘Irak, 
though this was an unlikely d< 5 tour from al-Hira. 
On initiating the conquest of Syria, the Prophet 
must therefore have sent Khalid to Dumat al-Djandal, 
which was vital for the control of Syria, and it was 
from here that Khalid crossed to join the armies 
in Syria, a more plausible, if less romantic desert 
crossing than that preserved in Muslim tradition. 

Bibliography. Ibn Hisham, passim; Tabari, 
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Goeje, M(moire sur la conquBe de Syrie, Leiden 
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und Vorarbeiten, vi, Berlin 1899, 37-68; Caetani, 
Annali, ii/2, 917-97 (§§ 155-236), iv, 652-67 
{§ § 317-32); H. Lammens, Etudes sur le regne 
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(on £ Abd al-Raljman b. Khalid); on the Prophet 
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KHALID b. YAZlD al-KATIB al-TAMIMI, 
abu 'l-haytham, a Baghdadi of Khurasanian 
origin who was secretary for the army in the 
vizierate of al-Fa<Jl b. Marwan (218-21/833-6) 
[q.v.], retaining his office under the ministry of Ibn 
al-Zayyat [q.v.], until his mind gave way, in circum¬ 
stances which remain obscure (Yakut, Udabd ’, xi, 48). 
He then wandered, almost naked, through the streets 
of Baghdad, pursued and stoned by a mob of urchins 
(Aghani , xx, 244; al-Sabi’, Wuzard y , 162-3). He died 
ca. 269/883. 

Khalid was the boon-companion of ‘All b. Hisham 
and then of al-Fa<Jl b. Marwan. He had the entrie 
to al-Mu‘ta$im’s company, was close to the poet ‘All 
b. al-Diahm {q.v.}, and collaborated with the famous 
player on the futtbur, Aljmad b. $adaka ( Aghani, 
xxii, 216-17, 517-18). But it is his verses which have 
saved him from obscurity. He described himself as a 
poet “who tells of the sorrows of his soul, and is not 
concerned with panegyric or satire” (al-Shabushtl, 
Diydrdt, 16-17; Ta y rikh Baghdad, viii, 313). In prac¬ 
tice, he was the author of short pieces of up to four 
verses only. When he went so far as to compose 
long poems in honour of al-Mu‘ta?im’s victories (the 
ms. of his Diwan contains five eulogies), Di‘bil [q.v.] 
criticised him for. tackling something beyond his 
poetic powers. Khalid’s real talent lay in the elegy, 
in which he describes the lover’s torments and the 
cruelness of his solitude; the memory of the beloved 
haunts him, and the fatalness cf passion tortures 
him. His verses are addressed to women and also 
to ephebes, to whom he devoted numerous poems. 
He also wrote some moving pieces during the period 
when his reason was tottering. He complained at that 
time of the loss of his poems: “He said despairingly 
that people had not learnt them off by heart, and he 
himself had forgotten them” ( Aghani , xx, 244). 

The term most often used by anthologists when 
speaking of his poetry is rikka. We have here a 
delicate poetic art which expresses, in an elegant 
language, the various states of a sensitive and 
sincere mind. The importance of the sound pattern 
within his verses should also be noted; he often 
employs twice or three times in a verse the same 
root, and this mannerism gives shape to a subtle 
sense of playing with semantic substitutions. 
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1968-72, ii, 232-7, no. 215; Yakut, Udabd \ xi, 
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KHAlid b. yazId b. mu'Awiya, abO 

hashim, was one of the sons of the caliph YazId I 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV 


and Fakhita bint Abi Hashim b. ‘Utba b. Rabl'a. 
The year of his birth is not recorded, but he was 
probably born ca. 48/668. When his brother Mu'awiya 
II died in 64/683 without having designated his 
successor, a struggle broke out. Hassan b. Malik 
b. Baljdal [g.v.] favoured Khalid, who was however 
not elected because he was too young. In his place 
the elderly Marwan b. al-Hakam [q.v.] was chosen, 
on the condition that he would be succeeded first by 
Khalid b. YazId and then by ‘Amr b. Sa'Id b. al-‘A? 
al-Ashdak [?.».]. Marwan furthermore pledged him¬ 
self to marry Fakhita; in doing so he won over 
Khalid’s followers. 

After his return from Egypt, however, Marwan 
secured the succession for his son ‘Abd al-Malik 
[g.ti.j, probably because he considered Khalid polit¬ 
ically of no importance. When Khalid reminded 
him of his promise, Marwan insulted him publicly. 
In revenge the caliph was killed by Fakhita, as the 
somewhat legendary story has it (in reality Marwan’s 
death in 65/685 may have been brought about other¬ 
wise). 

‘Abd al-Malik then became caliph without Khalid 
being mentioned again. Nor did the latter lay claim 
to his rights. Relations between them even became 
friendly. Khalid married ‘Abd al-Malik’s daughter 
‘A’isha (Baladhurl, Ansdb, xi, ed. Ahlwardt, 153, 
11.12 ff.), acted as his councellor and joined him in the 
summer of 71-72/691 in the Karkisiya 1 [q.v.] campaign 
against Zufar b. al-lrlaritii al-Kilabl. For the rest, 
Khalid seems to have confined his activities to gov¬ 
erning his emirate of Him?. 

Besides ‘A’isha bint ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan, 
Khalid married Umm Kulthum bint ‘Abd Allah b. 
Dja'far b. Abi Talib, Amina bint Sa'Id b. al-‘A? b. 
Umayya and Ramla bint al-Zubayr b. al-‘Awwam. 
Romantic stories are current concerning his love for 
this last. Khalid probably died in 85/704, during the 
caliphate of ‘Abd al-Malik; other sources have 90/709. 

In the Ridjal [q.v.] literature Khalid is counted 
among the Hadlth scholars, but his role as a tradi- 
tionist was in fact of no importance. Also, as a poet 
he was no more than an amateur. 

Later legend has made Khalid into an alchemist 
He is said to have ordered Egyptian scholars to trans¬ 
late Greek and Coptic works on alchemy, medicine 
and astronomy into Arabic, and to have learned al¬ 
chemy from a Byzantine monk by the name of 
Maryanos (the name Stephanos is also mentioned). 
All this is however not historical. These legends can 
be traced back to an anecdote according to which 
Khalid was sneered at because he had been robbed 
of the caliphate and henceforward was wasting his 
time by trying to get at something impossible 
((alab md Id yukdaru ‘alayhi, Baladhurl, Ansdb, 
ivb, 71, 11 . 5). This wording was later interpreted 
as meaning alchemy (ya‘»I ’l-kimiya y ). When this 
interpretation had become part of the anecdote 
(see, e.g., Aghani 1 , xvi, 90, 11 . 7 = 8 xvii, 345, 11 . 12), 
Khalid’s name became attached to important al¬ 
chemical works, like the K. Firdaws al-hikma, a 
large diwan of alchemical didactic poems, and several 
other treatises such as the Maryanus-legend, his 
last will to his son etc. In the Latin Middle Ages 
works attributed to Calid filius Jazidi were in circu¬ 
lation. 
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khAlid piyA’, ushakI-zAde, originally meh- 
med khalid, diya’ al-dIn (Mod. Tkish. Halid Ziya 
U$akligil), 1868-1945, Turkish novelist and 
short story writer, the greatest representative 
of prose in the Therwet-i fiinun (Edebiyyat-i dfedide) 
literary school of the late 19th century. His family 
originated from Ushak in western Anatolia where they 
were known as Helwadjl-Zade. Apart from sweetmeat 
(belwd) trading, they also owned the leading carpet 
business of the area, winning an international repu¬ 
tation under the management of Khalid’s grandfather 
Hadjdji 'All Efendi, who eventually moved his 
carpet business to Izmir where the family came to be 
known as Ushakl-Zade. Hadjdji ‘All sent his eldest son 
Khalil to Istanbul to start a branch of the firm. 
Khalid Diya 1 was born there in Eyyub in 1868 
(1284 Rumi year), as the youngest of the three 
children of Hadjdji Khalil Efendi and his wife 
Behiyye Khanlm (H. Z. U^akligil, Kirk Ytl, 1 vol. 
edn., Istanbul 1969, 9-11). Khalil Efendi was a devout 
man with a keen interest in Sufism and a knowledge 
of Arabic and Persian who read, in his spare time, 
the Diwan of Hafiz and Ruml’s Mathnawi. The 
family soon moved to a konak near the Siileymaniye 
district. Khalid attended various local schools and 
avidly read at home all the folk stories and other 
popular tales he could get, and also attended fre¬ 
quently performances at the then famous Gedik 
Pasha Theatre, thus developing a passion for the 
theatre {ibid., 32-6). Hadjdjl Khalil lost his fortune 
during the turbulent period preceding and following 
the war with Russia (1877), and moved with his 
family to Izmir to live on the property of his father, 
whose business had continued to flourish. At the 
age of ten, Khalid discovered the great popular 
novelist Ahmed Midhat [?.».]. This enthusiasm 
was soon shared by Hadjdjl C A 1 I Efendi, who asked 
his grandson to read this author’s famous novels and 
the books of other writers then in vogue, in the 
evenings, in the presence of his important visitors. 
With the help of his grandfather, Khalid quickly built 
up a library of his own. He first attended the local 
secondary school (riishdiyye), but soon transferred 
to a French-language school run by the Mekhitarists, 
where he was the only Turkish pupil. In the mean¬ 
time, he had become acquainted with the works of 
modernist writers like Namlk Kemal and 'Abd al- 
Hakk Hamid. Some of the teachers in his new school 
who discovered his talent, guided him in his readings 
in French literature, in which he read avidly. 

Science was his great hobby and he made many 
translations from popular scientific books, some of 
which are among his earliest publications. They ap¬ 
peared in the official provincial paper A ydln and in the 
Istanbul periodical Khatine-i evrak for March 1883. 


Also at this time, he sent his first original writings to 
the same periodical. He experimented with a poem 
’■Ashklmln rnezdrl (“The Grave of my Love”) which 
he sent to the Istanbul daily Terdjumdn-i hakikat. 
It was published, with ironical remarks of Mu'allim 
NSdjl [q.v.], who was later to become the main 
opponent of the new school. Leaving school at seven¬ 
teen, he began to work as a clerk in his father’s 
business, took lessons in English and dancing and 
enjoyed the cosmopolitan life of Izmir society. In 
1884 he founded, with his poet friend (later a Young 
Turk) Tewfik Newzad (1865-1906), the short-lived 
review Newriiz where he serialised the translations 
of Georges Ohnet’s Le Mattre de forges as Demir- 
khane miidurU. He made a short abortive trip to 
Istanbul to try his chance at entering a diplomatic 
career, but he did, however, meet there important 
personalities of the literary and publishing world and 
secured the publication of his Gharbdan sharka 
seyyale-i edebiyye (“Literary current from the West 
to the East”). Back in Izmir, he was appointed teacher 
of French at the Riishdiyye and an accountant at the 
Ottoman Bank, where he was the only Turkish em¬ 
ployee. Later, he also taught at the local lyc6e 
(i c dddi). In 1886 he founded, again with Tewfik 
Newzad, the newspaper Khidmet where he published 
his Menthur shiHrler (“Poems in Prose”) (published 
in book form in 1889) and began to serialise his first 
novel Sefile (“The wretched woman”), which was 
stopped by the censor. Some of his short stories and 
his second novel Nemide were also serialised in 
Khidmet. The loss of his mother in 1886 inspired his 
poems in prose Mezardan sesler (“Voices from the 
grave”), followed by his third novel Bir dliiniin 
defteri (“The diary of a dead man”), also serialised 
in Khidmet. In the meantime, jKhalid Diya 5 married 
Memnune Khanlm, the daughter of a tax director 
(and a niece of Kose Ra’if Pasha, 1836-1911). 

He accompanied an uncle on his European trip, 
as far as the Paris exhibition of 1889; he was partic¬ 
ularly impressed by Paris, which he knew so well 
from Balzac’s novels. The years 1889-93 were full 
of bitter experiences for Khalid Diya’: several 
losses in the family, including his four month’s 
old daughter and his grandfather, and the arrest and 
banishment of one of his uncles for being involved 
in a secret society. In the middle of this turmoil, 
he finished his fourth novel Ferdi ve shurekasl (“Ferdi 
and co.”), serialised in Khidmet (published in book 
form in 1312/1896). At the same time, he translated 
specimens from world literature (including Sanskrit 
and Hebrew) which were later published in four 
volumes (Ndkil, 1308/1892). 

About this time, he met Redja’I-Zade Ekrem, 
who was passing through Izmir, and who invited him 
to come to Istanbul to join the group of young writers 
there. After resigning from the Ottoman Bank, and 
a brief period as acting director of the Foreign 
Affairs ( Meftilih-i edinebiyye) Department at the 
Vilayet, he received an offer to become First Secre¬ 
tary to the Director of the Reji (R6gie, adminis¬ 
tration of the tobacco monopoly) in Istanbul, which 
he eagerly accepted. This was a turning point in his 
literary career. He arrived in Istanbul on 31 August 
1893 (amid the anniversary celebrations of c Abd 
al-Hamid II’s enthronement) and immediately began 
to visit the celebrities of the literary and publishing 
world like Redja’I-Zade Ekrem, Abmed Midhat, 
Mu'allim Nadji, Abu ’ 1 -Diya’ (Ebiizziya [q.v.] 
Tewfik, c Ali Ekrem and Ahmed Ibsan. Within a 
very short time, he had met all the leading writers 
of the new group: Mebmed Ra’uf, Huseyn Diahid 
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[q.v.], Djenab Shihab iid-DIn, and free-lance writers 
like RIza Tewfik (Boliikbashl), Abmed Rasim [q.v.] 
and Huseyn Rabmi [q.v.]. Some time later, he met 
the poet who was to be his great partner in the new 
movement, Tewfik Fikret [q.v.]. His office, compara¬ 
tively safe from Hamldian control, since the Reji 
was a foreign establishment, became gradually a 
kind of a literary club where long and excited dis¬ 
cussions were held at a period when a meeting of 
more than three people was forbidden. Khalid 
Diya 5 began to write short stories for Ahmed Ihsan’s 
Therwet-i fiinun [q.v.] (originally a popular science 
magazine founded in 1891 as the weekly supple¬ 
ment of Therwet) and for the dailies Iftddm and Sabdft. 
In 1894, he also began to contribute to the literary 
fortnightly Mekteb (originally a children’s magazine, 
founded in 1891), where several members of the new 
group published their works. An article he published 
in Mekteb on Sanskrit literature, where he discussed 
Indian philosophy and pantheism, was denounced to 
the Palace by an informer’s jurnal which claimed that 
the author was trying “to spread the doctrine of the 
materialists (M addiyyun) in the country”. Although 
the article had passed the censorship, Khalid Iliya’ 
was summoned to the residence of the Minister of 
Public Security ( Dabfiyye ndziri]. Mekteb ceased to 
appear, and most of the young writers moved over 
to Therwet-i fiinun which seemed safer, thanks to a 
friend and a protector of Ahmed Ihsan’s in the 
Palace. On RedjaT-Zade’s invitation, Khalid Diva 5 
joined it under Tewfik Fikret’s editorship (1896). 
For five years Therwet-i fiinun became the most 
representative organ of the new, western-oriented 
literary school of Edebiyydt-i djedide or Therwet-i 
fiinun edebiyydtl. It was in the Therwet-i fiinun that 
Khalid piya 5 serialised his famous novel MaH ve 
siyah (Nos. 273-317) and his masterpiece ‘ Ashk-i 
metnnu’- (Nos. 413-79), and many of his short stories 
and articles appeared there. But all this suddenly 
came to an end: a jurnal sent to the Palace (probably 
by Baba Tahir, editor of the rival conservative 
periodical, MaHumdt) informed the Hamldian 
censors that in issue No. 553 of the Therwet-i fiinun , 
published in October 1901, the forbidden words 
“French Revolution” appeared, in an article trans¬ 
lated from the French by Huseyn Djahid (for 
details and the text of the article, see Huseyin 
Cahit Yalgin, Edebi hatiralar, Istanbul 1935, 161-9). 
The journal was immediately suspended, and when it 
was allowed to reappear again, all literary writings 
were banned and it could only publish articles on 
popular science. Khalid Diya 3 interrupted the seria¬ 
lisation of his novel If Irik hayatlar (“Broken Lives”), 
which had already been mutilated by the censorship, 
and wrote nothing for more than six years until the 
Revolution of 1908, meanwhile living in his villa in 
Ayastafanos (present Yesilkoy). During the nine 
months’ period between the restoration of the 
constitution in 23 July 1908 and the deposition 
of 'Abd al-Hamid II, following the mutiny of 
13 April 1909, Khalid Diya 5 wrote extensively 
in many of the dailies and periodicals which quickly 
mushroomed after the abolition of the censorship. 
He also serialised in the daily Sabah his period 
novel Nesl-i akhir (“The last generation” which he 
never published in book form; cf. Cevdet Kudret, 
Tiirk edebiyatmda hikaye ve roman*, 176-80). Also 
during this period, he was appointed government 
representative at the Reji (virtually a sinecure) 
and Professor of Western Literature and Aesthetics 
in the University. 

In the meantime, he had become a member of the 


Committee of Union and Progress (CUP) [see 

ITTIHAD WE TERAKlfl DJEM‘lYYETl]. On the day 
of Mehemmed V’s accession on April 27, 1909, he 
was appointed First Secretary to the new Sultan, 
and shortly afterwards he was also made a senator. 
When the CUP government fell from power in July 
1912, the new Grand Vizier Ghazi Ahmed Mukhtar 
Pasha suggested to the Sultan that Khalid Diya 5 
should be replaced (Lutfl Simavi, Sultan Mchemmed 
Reshad Khdnin we Khalefinin sardyinda gdrdiiklerim, 
Istanbul 1924, 82-5). He left the Palace on 30 July 
1912 and returned to his writings and to his chair 
in the University. After the Unionists came back 
to power in January 1913, he was sent several times 
to Europe on various missions. At the end of the 
First World War, he was in Germany, but returned 
to Istanbul in 1919 and became later the chairman 
of the governing body of the Reji. Otherwise, he 
lived in seclusion in his country house, concentrating 
on the revision of his works for a final edition, 
carefully avoiding any involvement in politics. 
During the decade following the Nationalist victory 
in Anatolia (30 August 1922) and the proclamation 
of the Republic (29 October 1923), many leading 
personalities of the Istanbul literary world (with 
the exception of those who had openly disapproved 
of the Kemalist movement, e.g. Djenab Shihab 
iid-DIn) found themselves elected to the Grand 
National Assembly. Khalid Diya 5 , however, was 
never considered as a candidate (Yusuf Ziya Orta?, 
Portreler, Istanbul, n.d. [i960), 34), probably because 
of his earlier association with the Palace and the 
Unionist leaders. 

When Mustafa Kemal (Atatiirk) started his 
language reform movement in 1932, with the in¬ 
auguration of the First Turkish Linguistic Congress 
in Istanbul, Khalid Diya 5 joined the host of writers 
and scholars who declared their enthusiastic ap¬ 
proval of the movement ( Birinci tiirk dili kurultayt, 
teller ve miizakere zabitlan, Istanbul 1933, 330-42; the 
single exception being Huseyn Djahid (Yalgin), 
ibid., 270-9). 

Khalid Diya 5 ’s last years were troubled with family 
misfortunes, culminating in the suicide in 1937 of his 
young diplomat son Khalil Wedad. His last two public 
appearances were his participation in 1942 in the 50th 
anniversary jubilee of his career as a writer and his 
chairmanship in Ankara of the committee for the 
“Best novel” prize (awarded to Khalide Edlb’s Sinekli 
bakkai). He died on 27 March 1945 in his country 
house at Yegilkoy near Istanbul. An extremely pro¬ 
lific author, Khalid Diya 5 contributed to all branches 
of prose literature as journalist, essayist, publicist, 
popular science writer, playwright and translator. 
But his name is particularly associated with the short 
story and novel, of which he is the real founder in 
modern Turkish literature. 

Novels and short stories in modern sense did exist 
before him. After ‘All ‘Aziz’s [q.v.] Mukhayyaldt 
(1796), which is a transition between the old and the 
new type of story-writing, and several translations 
(mainly from the French) in the 1850’s and 1860’s, 
the tendency to modernise the narrative technique 
is apparent in Turkish literature. If we leave out the 
pioneer work of the scholar-writer Shems iid-DIn 
Sami’s Ta‘ashshulj-i taEat we fitnat (1872) and ex¬ 
periments by Namlk Kemal (Intibah, 1876) and some 
of his associates (particularly Sami Pasha-Zade 
Seza 5 is’s Sergiidhesht, 1889), the great representative 
of the novel among the generation of Tanfimat 
modernists is Ahmed Midhat, whom Khalid Diya 5 
greatly admired; see his note at the end of his un- 
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finished translation of George Ohnet’s Maitre de 
forges, Demirkhane miidiirii, 1889). Hiiseyn Rabmi, 
an independent contemporary of Khalid piya 1 , was a 
follower of the Aljmed Midbat school and soon became 
an equally popular novelist. Although Khalid Diya 1 , 
as a boy-writer, was an admirer of Abmed Midbat 
and had a high opinion of Hiiseyn Rabun's talent 
(Kirk yil, 421), there is hardly any trace of the old 
Turkish popular narrative technique or the influence 
of the French novels of adventure and entertainment, 
even in his early novels of the formative Izmir 
period (1888-93). These romantic and, at times, 
over-sentimental, love stories with some elements of 
realism (particularly in Ferdi ve shurekasl, 1893), 
already reveal a complete break with traditional 
methods of story-telling and develop a well-disciplined 
narrative technique where there is no room for irre¬ 
levant digressions or “small talk” with the reader 
(for synopses and analyses of Khalid piya 5 ’s indivi¬ 
dual novels, see Bibl.). Khalid Diya 1 perfected this 
technique in his later novels of the Istanbul period, in¬ 
spired mainly by the method and style of French 
realists and naturalists, and until the middle of 1930’s, 
his works remained the best examples of realism in 
the Turkish novel. Two titles stand out: MaH ve siyah 
(“Blue and black”, 1897) which describes the dreams, 
struggles and eventual disillusionment of a young poet 
and writer, and 'Ashk-l memnu'- (“Forbidden Love”, 
1900), generally considered his best novel, which 
tells the story of the desperate love of a young woman 
who could not find happiness in her marriage to an 
elderly rich man. In both these novels and in his 
later works, the environment and the setting are des¬ 
cribed in minute detail and the characters are sub¬ 
mitted to exhaustive psychological analysis. The 
setting and the characters are often chosen from 
upper or upper-middle class of Istanbul, for which 
Khalid Piya 1 has been severely criticised. A stereo¬ 
type judgement on him is that his characters are 
not typically Turkish and never leave Istanbul. 
This is obviously an unfair criticism. Under the 
Hamldian regime, travel, even within the country, 
was restricted and supervised, and writers had to 
confine their observations by necessity to Istanbul. 
Also as a member of a well-to-do upper-middle 
class family, and very reserved in temperament, 
Khalid Piya 1 described only the type of people with 
whom he came into direct contact. We know now, 
from various sources, particularly from many Turkish 
and foreign memoirs, that an exclusive upper-class 
Turkish society flourished in Istanbul following the 
Tanzimdt, particularly after the 1880s. It led an 
alia franca (alafranga) way of life which is faithfully 
described by Khalid Diya 1 and his colleagues of the 
Therwet-i fiinun school (and ridiculed by others, 
see Hiiseyn Rabmi). Even so, ordinary people, even 
working-class people, were not been ignored by 
Khalid piya 1 , who described them with equal realism 
in some of his novels, but particularly in most of 
his numerous short stories. He himself bitterly com¬ 
plains that the exotic titles of a few of his short 
stories (e.g. Misyd Kanguru in Solghun demet, 1901, 
Bravo maestro in Bir yazln ta'rikhi, 1900) gave rise 
to sweeping and unfair judgements that he concen¬ 
trated on non-Turkish subjects (Kirk Yil, 479-81). 
Moreover, we know that there is a considerable auto¬ 
biographic element in most of his work, and that 
many of his characters are based on or inspired by 
people he himself had known. 

As a consequence of their principle of “art for 
art’s sake" Khalid Diya 1 and his friends of the move¬ 
ment chose to write in an extremely precious and 


artificial language which was full of rare Arabic and 
Persian words and compounds. They thus deviated 
from the trend of the first generation of modernists 
(the Tanzimdt writers) who made an attempt (not al¬ 
ways successful) to create a style which would be 
understood by a larger audience. Khalid DiysU’s 
manner of writing was indeed very unusual: endless 
waves of long intricate sentences loaded with lots of 
unheard of foreign words, interspersed with sym¬ 
metrical chains of Persian izdfes, but using a fault¬ 
less technique to construct his plots. Khalid piya 1 
realised, before most of his colleagues, that this 
hopelessly artificial language, created by the Therwet-i 
fiinun triumvirate (Tewfik Fikret, Dienab Shihab iid- 
Din and himself) and other members of the new 
school, was a dead end, and its excesses outbalanced 
by far what contribution they made to the im¬ 
provement of Turkish syntax and verse technique. 
In his memoirs he looks back to this phenomenon of 
preciosity and finds it “irritating”, calling this morbid 
urge to gild the lily “a disease of the East”, but 
nevertheless trying hard to justify it for the period 
(Kirk yil, 465-72). Khalid Diya 1 spent the last decades 
of his life touching up the language and style of his 
novels, “simplifying” them and in some cases re¬ 
writing entire passages. In spite of this linguistic 
handicap, however, Khalid Diya’s works are far from 
being forgotten today. Although half-a-dozen leading 
novelists of the succeeding generations almost re¬ 
volutionised the genre, Khalid Diya 1 is still considered 
by many not only the founder but the great master 
of the novel in Turkish literature. Some of his works 
have been filmed and produced on television, and his 
complete works are being published in modern 
Turkish paraphrase (edited by Nevzat Kizilcan, 
Istanbul, 1975-6). This may perhaps be partly 
explained by the recent “Ottomanist revivalism” 
in literature. 

Khalid Diya 1 published three books of memoirs, 
the only important work outside his fiction: Kirk yil, 
5 vols, Istanbul 1936, one vol. ed., Istanbul 1969, 
which deals with the first forty years of his life, is 
about his family, his school years and his literary 
activities in Izmir and Istanbul; Saray ve otesi, 
3 vols, Istanbul 1940-2, one vol. ed., Istanbul 
1965, reminiscences of the court of Mebemmed V; 
Bir act hikdye, Istanbul 1942, is mainly about his 
son Khalil Wedad and his death. These memoirs are 
selective and of limited interest, as the reserved 
and over-cautious character of the author did not 
always allow him to treat freely and discuss impar¬ 
tially the people he had known and events he wit¬ 
nessed. Finally, Khalid Diya”s research work, 
including his courses in the University, were mostly 
based on translation or compilation. 

Bibliography. Rushen Eshref (Onaydin), 
Diyorlar ki, Istanbul 1334/1918, 49-78 (important 
interview with Kh. D.); Isma ‘11 Habib (Seviik), 
Tiirk tedfeddiid edebiyydtl ta^rikhi, Istanbul 1340/ 
1924, 488-509; Mehmet Attar, H.Z.U.’in roman- 
lannda yerli unsurlar ve tabiat, 1940 (unpublished 
thesis in Istanbul University Library, Tezler, No. 
616); Mehmed Kaplan, in lA, s.v.; Ali Canib 
Yontem, H.Z.U., in Aylik Ansiklopedi, No. 12, 
386-7 (April 1945); N. S. Banarli, Resimli tiirk 
edebiyati tarihi, Istanbul n.d. [1948]. 320-3; 
L. S. Akalm, H.Z.UA, Istanbul 1962; Kenan 
Akyiiz, Modern tiirk edebiyatimn ana (izgileri, 
in Turkoloji Dergisi, ii, No. 1, Ankara 1969, 
103-8; Cemil Yener, Bir romancmm diinyasi, 
Istanbul 1959; Olcay Onertoy, H.Z.U., romanciligi 
ve romammizdakt yeri, Istanbul 1965; F. A. Tansel, 
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Ufakhgil’tn hayattndan miilhem ktifiik hikdyeleri, 
in Vlkii, xv, No. 86 (April 1940); A. H. Tanpinar, 
Edebiyat ttzerine makaleler, Istanbul 1969, index; 
Ahmet Ihsan (Toksoz), Matbuat hatiralanm, Istan¬ 
bul 1930-1, passim ; Hiiseyin Cahit Yalfin, Edebi 
hatiralar , Istanbul 1935, passim ; Cevdet Kudret, 
Tiirk edebiyahnda hikdye ve roman 2 , Ankara 
1971, 157-219 (synopses and selection); Kindlers 
Literatur Lexicon, Zurich 1965-72, suppl. 1974 
(synopses and analysis of four novels and of Kirk 
yil, see Index). (FahIr Iz) 

a 1.- KH ALIDAT. [see al-dj aza 3 ir al-khalidat]. 
KH ALIDE EDlB (modern Turkish, Halide Edib 
Adivar), prominent Turkish novelist, writer 
and nationalist, (1884-1964). She was born in 
Beshiktash not far from the Yildiz Palace, where 
her father Mehmed Edib Bey was First Secretary 
to the Sultan’s Privy Purse (dfeyb-i hiimdyiin ser- 
katibi). Edib was the adopted son of a Shevkh 
Mahmud of Salonica, who brought him up and later 
sent him to Istanbul for further education (Halide 
Edib, Memoirs, New York 1926, 200). In later life, 
he served as director of the Tobacco Regie in Yanya 
(Janina) and Bursa. Khalide's mother Bedrfem 
Khanlm was a daughter of ‘All Agha from Kemab 
(in northeastern Anatolia), a former Chief Coffee 
Maker (Kahvedfi Bashl) in the Palace of Prince 
Reshad (Mebemmed V) who had become the Warden 
of the Porters’ Guild (Hammallar Kahyasi). At the 
age of 15, Bedrfem had been married to ‘All Shamil 
Bey (later Pasha, 1855-1908), but this marriage 
did not last, and Mehmed Edib was her second 
husband. A few years later she died of consumption. 
As Edib Bey soon remarried, Khalide’s need for 
motherly affection was filled by her grandmother, 
her half-sister Makhmure and by other members 
of both households. 

The women folk and the servants initiated her into 
the traditional Muslim and Turkish way of life and 
the popular stories and epic tales of folk literature. 
A local imam taught her to read and write and re¬ 
cite the Kur 3 an. When she was eleven, her father 
sent her for a year to the American College where 
she learned English and studied the Bible, to the 
horror of the people at home. Khalide then had an 
English governess, and several celebrated tutors, 
particularly Rida Tewfik (Bbltikbashl, [q.v. ), the 
pioneer of folk-inspired poetry, (Rushen Eshref, 
Diyorlar ki, Istanbul 1918, 133-4, 179). In 1899 
she re-entered the American College as a boarder, 
where she was the only Turkish pupil. The year 1900 
was a turning point in her life, as the mathematician 
Salih Dheki Bey (see 1 . A. Govsa, Tiirk meshurlan 
ansiklopedisi, Istanbul 1948, s.v.) became her tutor; 
she married him in the year of her graduation (1901), 
and had two sons by him. During the years 1901-8, 
she read deeply in Shakespeare, Zola and the Ottoman 
chroniclers. In July 1908, when the Constitution 
was restored, she became a writer overnight, urging 
immediate educational and social reforms. Her 
articles were published mainly in the daily Tanin, 
organ of the Committee of Union and Progress (CUP), 
founded in August 1908 by Huseyn Djahid and 
Tewfik Fikret [qq.v.\, and found an immediate 
favourable response. Following the counter-revo¬ 
lutionary attempt of 13 April 1909, Khalide thought 
her life was endangered and went to Egypt and 
from there to England, where her visit to Parliament 
particularly impressed her, as did also a speech of 
the Irish nationalist John Dillon which "was one 
of the emotional causes which started her on the 
road of nationalism” (op. cit., 293). Back in Turkey 


in October 1909, she wrote her first important 
novel Seviyye (dlib (published in 1910), and while 
continuing her articles on educational problems, 
joined the staff of the Women Teachers’ Training 
College (Ddr al-mu ( allimdt), and with the help 
of the noted educationist Nakiyye Khanlm (Nakiye 
Elgiin, 1882-1965) reformed its syllabus and ad¬ 
ministration. In the meantime, she was divorced 
from Salih Dheki Bey, having left home immediately 
after he had told her that he had married a second 
wife (1910). Soon she was attracted by the new 
movement of Turkism ( Tiirkluluk [t/.r.]). She wrote 
her novel Yehi Turin (1911) and joined the activities 
of the Turkish Hearth (Tiirk Odjaghl [q■«■]), where 
she worked with Diya 3 Gokalp [<7.1-.] and his associates. 
When she resigned her teaching position over a 
conflict of principle with the Minister of Public 
Instruction Shiikri Bey (see Govsa, op. cit., s.v.), she 
became Inspector-General of Ewkdf Schools which 
the minister, (the later Sheykh al-Islam Mustafa 
Khayri Efendi [?.!'.]) decided to modernise. This 
gave her an opportunity to visit and study the 
outlying and poorest districts of Istanbul and their 
people, which incidentally became valuable for 
her novels. At the same time, she joined with Nakiyye 
(Elgiin) in the activities of the Women’s Club 
(Ta c ali-yi Niswan Diem c iyyeti) in social relief work 
and nursing. 

In the autumn of 1916, at the invitation of Djemal 
Pasha [?.i>.], Army Commander in Syria, she toured 
all the important educational institutions there, 
and then returned to Istanbul after submitting her 
report. She subsequently continued her educational 
activity there by organising schools and by reforming 
the large ‘Ayntura Orphanage. Meanwhile, she was 
married to Dr. ‘Adnan (Adivar [?.v.]), a leading 
member of the CUP, by proxy (23 April 1917). Her 
educational work completed, she returned to Istanbul 
in early March 1918. In the autumn of the same year 
the war was over. After the Armistice of Mudros 
(30 October), the CUP triumvirate and many 
leading members of the Committee fled the country, 
and the Allied fleets entered Istanbul. 

Parliament was dissolved, Italian troops occupied 
Antalya, and the Greeks, supported by the Allies, 
landed in Izmir (15 May 1919) and were advancing 
towards the interior. Sporadic resistance and guerilla 
warfare started in Anatolia. Khalide Edib joined in 
protest rallies, and her name is particularly associated 
with the historic mammoth meeting of 23 May in 
Sultan Ahmed Square, where she made a famous 
moving and dramatic address; her bust stands there 
today in memory of that unique occasion (Halide 
Edib, The Turkish ordeal. New York 1928, 32-3). 
In the following week, 55 intellectuals were deported 
to Malta by the British. In the meantime, Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha (Atatiirk) had assumed the leadership 
of the resistance movement in Anatolia. On 10 August 
of the same year, Khalide Edib wrote a famous con¬ 
troversial letter to Mustafa Kemal Pasha in support 
of an American mandate over Turkey (Ghazi Mustafa 
Kemal, Nufuk, Ankara 1927, 56-9; Speech 8 , Istanbul 
t963, 76-80). She represented a group of opinion 
which thought that in the summer of 1919 there 
could be an alternative to armed resistance and to 
the partition of the country, sc. by asking for a great 
power’s mandate (H. N. Howard, The King-Crane 
Commission, Beirut 1963, index; Sabahattin Selek, 
Atiadolu Ihtilali a , Istanbul 1968, 276-8; Niyazi 
Berkes, Tiirkiye'de (agdaqlaqma, Ankara 1973, 
419-20). At Khalide’s suggestion, an American 
representative was sent to the Congress of Sivas 
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(4-11 September) by Charles R. Crane, the co- 
chairman of the American King-Crane Commission, 
in order to interview Mustafa Kemal and to investi¬ 
gate the question of the American mandate (Nufulf, 
63, Speech s , 85-6, Kinross, Atattirk, 188, Howard, op. 
cit. 289-90). The idea was discussed and definitely 
rejected by the Congress (Ali Fuat Cebesoy, Milli 
mucadele hattralan, Istanbul 1953, 175-6). During 
the winter months of 1919-20 Khalide kept in close 
contact with the Nationalists and their supporters in 
Istanbul and talked frequently to a number of 
American and British officials, but there came a 
reinforced occupation of Istanbul by the British 
(16 March 1920), followed by a raid on the Parliament 
and more arrests and deportations, so that the 
recently-elected pro-Nationalist Parliament which 
had adopted the National Pact (see m1thai£-i mill!) 
had to prorogue itself on March 18 (see B. Lewis, 
Emergence 2 , 251). To avoid certain arrest and depor¬ 
tation (see Ordeal, 65-8, and A. E. Yalman, Gordtik- 
lerim ve gefirdiklerim, ii, Istanbul 1970, 55) Khalide 
and her husband Dr. 'Adnan went into hiding in a 
dervish convent (Ozbekler tekyesi) in Uskiidar and 
left secretly for Ankara. They arrived in Ankara 
on 1 April 1920 (followed shortly by Colonel ‘Ismet 
(Inonii) and Fevzl (fakmak) Pasha (G. Jaeschke, 
Turk kurtuluf savaqi kronolojisi, Ankara 1970, 
96-100), and she immediately began to work in the 
“Agricultural School”, the headquarters of the 
Nationalists, where she surveyed the foreign press, 
collected news for the “Anatolian Agency”, trans¬ 
lated or drafted English and French correspondence 
and occasionally contributed to the daily Haki- 
miyyet-i milliyye, the organ of the Nationalists. 
She soon became a member of their “inner circle”, 
and with Mustafa Kemal Pasha, and five other 
Nationalist leaders, was condemned to death on 
11 May by the sultan’s government in Istanbul. 
In the fighting in central Anatolia, the first victory 
of the nationalist regular army was won by ‘Ismet 
at Inonii (10 January 1921), a few days after the 
guerilla leader Cerkes Edhem [j.v.j had gone over 
to the Greeks. Khalide Edib was busy in Ankara, 
mobilising the women of the city and reorganising 
the Red Crescent and relief work. Before the Greek 
offensive of July, she went to Eskishehir and worked 
as a nurse in the Red Crescent hospital until the 
fall of the city. On August 5 1921, Mustafa Kemal 
was elected generalissimo (Bash kumandan), and 
soon afterwards, Khalide Edib volunteered for work 
on the Western front under 'Ismet Pasha. During 
the critical weeks before and during the battle of 
Sakarya [q.v.], 22 August-n September, she served 
in the general headquarters (Ordeal, 284-310); she 
was promoted to corporal ( onbashl ), and the name 
Khalide Onbashl became the symbol of Turkish women 
who took part in the national struggle. Towards the 
end of December 1921, she moved to Akshehir (be¬ 
tween Afyon and Konya), the new headquarters, 
and she spent the best part of the eight first months 
of 1922 with the army, which was preparing for the 
great offensive. On 24 August she was summoned to 
the front just before the offensive started. After the 
decisive battle of Dumlupinar on 30 August the Greek 
army began to retreat, burning cities and villages 
and massacring the civilian population in their wake 
(Lord Kinross, Atattirk, London 1971, 318). After 
spending a week in recaptured Izmir with the leaders, 
Khalide. now a sergeant-major, left with a group 
of journalists to inspect and report on the devastated 
area between Izmir and Bursa (published in Izmirden 
Bursaya, in collaboration with Ya%ub KadrI and 


Falilj Rifki, Istanbul 1922). After the armistice of 
Mudanya (11 October) which confirmed the triumph 
of the Nationalists, the sultanate was abolished by 
the Grand National Assembly presided over by 
Dr. ‘Adnan (1 November) and Khalide settled in 
Istanbul, as her husband was appointed represen¬ 
tative of the Ankara Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
<Khdridiivve mtirakhkkafl) in Istanbul. 

Ideological differences between Mustafa Kemal, an 
uncompromising radical, and most of his close asso¬ 
ciates (including Khalide and 'Adnan), who were con¬ 
servatives or liberals, soon developed into a rift 
culminating with the foundation (17 November 1924) 
of the Progressive Republican Party (Terakfriperver 
Diumhtiriyyet Flrkasl [q.v.]). This party was soon 
suppressed (3 June 1925) following the counter-re¬ 
volutionary rebellion, led mainly by Kurdish sheykhs, 
in the east. Khalide Edib and Dr. 'Adnan had left 
for Europe before the discovery on 15 June 1926 of 
the conspiracy against Mustafa Kemal’s life, planned 
mainly by a group of former Unionists. All leading 
members of the former Progressive Party, suspected 
of the complicity with the plotters, were arrested. 
Dr. 'Adnan was tried in his absence, and although 
completely acquitted, he and Khalide Edib lived in 
self-imposed exile in Europe for fourteen years. 

During the four years when she lived in England 
(1924-8) she wrote her memoirs and continued to 
write novels which were serialised in the Turkish 
dailies (see N. A. Banoglu’s interview with Khalide 
Edib in the Yedigtin of 28 May 1939). During 1929- 
39 she lived mainly in Paris, where her husband was 
lecturer in Turkish at the Ecole des Langues Orien¬ 
tates Vivantes. In 1929 she was in the United States, 
and went on a lecture tour of various American Uni¬ 
versities. She was a visiting professor at Columbia 
University during the 1931-2 academic year. In 1935 
she went to India to lecture on the political and cul¬ 
tural background and contemporary problems of 
Modern Turkey, at the Djami^a Milliyya Isldmiyya of 
Delhi, then left for a lecture tour of the principal 
universities of the sub-continent. Back in Paris, she 
wrote more novels, particularly her only novel in 
English, The Clown and his daughter, which she later 
re-wrote in Turkish as Sinekli bakkal (see below). 
She paid a brief visit to Istanbul in August 1935 and 
returned to Turkey on 5 March 1939 for good, four 
months after Atatiirk’s death (10 November 1938). In 
December 1939 Khalide Edib was appointed the chair¬ 
man of the newly-founded department of English at 
the University of Istanbul where she trained, in ten 
years, a team of young scholars with whom she worked 
on new translations of Shakespeare. Elected as an 
independent member of Parliament for Izmir at the 
general elections of May 1950, she retired from politi¬ 
cal life in January 1954. Dr. ‘Adnan died in July 1955 
and her health began to decline; she herself died in 
her modest home in Bayezid on 9 January 1964 at 
the age of eighty. 

Khalide Edib was a woman of small stature but 
with extraordinary energy and vitality. Although 
considered primarily a novelist, Khalide Edib was 
an extremely prolific and versatile writer and her 
enormous output extending over nearly 60 years 
covers a wide area: novels, short stories and essays, 
criticism, articles on social, educational and political 
topics, plays, memoirs, translations and research. 
Many of her essays, etc. appeared in various dailies 
and periodicals, where most of her novels were 
also serialised. Khalide Edib (who signed her name 
Khalide Salih until her divorce from Salih Dheki in 
1910) started her career in the daily Janin and since 
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then she contributed mainly to the dailies Aksham/ 
Ak$am, Wal}it, Ikddm, Diumhurivvet (Cumhuriyet), 
Yeni Istanbul and periodicals Turk Yurdu, Bilyilk 
Medfmu’-a, Dergdh, Yedigun, Hayat, etc. (for a de¬ 
tailed list with dates, see the introduction of tnci 
Enginiin’s anthology Halide Edip Adtvar, Istanbul 
1975 ). 

Her twenty novels can be divided into three 
categories: (1) Novels where love and passion are the 
central themes, and the heroines, who predominate, 
are submitted to elaborate psychological analyses, 
e.g. some of her early novels like Seviyye tdlib 
(1910), Khanddn (1912), Son etheri (serialised in 
1913, published 1919), Mew c ud hiikiim (1919) and the 
two novels of the twenties: Kalb aghrlsl (1924) and 
its continuation Zeyno'nun oghlu (1926). All these 
novels have considerable autobiographical elements 
and the passionate, independent, strong-willed 
heroines symbolise the author’s ideal of the emanci¬ 
pated Turkish woman; until she joined the Natio¬ 
nalists in 1921, the settings are mainly those of the 
“westernised”, upper class, well-to-do families 
following (perhaps unconsciously) the tradition 
of the preceding 'Therwet-i Fiinun [q.vi] school, a 
fact severely criticised by Gokalp ( Memoirs, 319); 
the setting of the last-mentioned two novels switches 
from Istanbul and Europe to the Anatolian country¬ 
side. (2) Novels on the episodes of the War of Libera¬ 
tion: Ateshden gomlek, (serialised in Ikddm from 
6 June to 11 August rg22, published 1923; Eng. 
tr. by Y. Khan, The Daughter of Smyrna , Lahore 
1938) and Vurun kahbeyel (“Hit the whore!”, 
serialised in Aksham , 1923, published 1926); these 
are based on personal experience and first-hand in¬ 
formation, like most of her short stories of the same 
period (see Dagha (ikan kurt ,Istanbul 1922, enlarged 
4th ed. 1963). These novels were pioneering works on 
this period; they became immensely popular and were 
filmed several times (see Aytekin Yakar, Turk roman- 
tnda milli miicadele, Ankara 1973). {3) Period Novels. 
After the age of fifty, Khalide EdIb produced a series 
of novels in which she proposed to describe the various 
aspects of Turkish society, beginning with her most 
famous novel Sinekli bakkal (originally written in Eng¬ 
lish as The clown and his daughter, London 1935) 
serialised in the Istanbul daily Haber in 1935 and pub¬ 
lished in 1936, which won the Republican People’s 
Party’s prize for the Best Novel in 1942, became an 
all-time best seller in Turkish literature (33rd edition 
in 1976) and was filmed in 1968. This is mainly a 
description of the Istanbul society in its various as¬ 
pects at the turn of the century during c Abd al-Hamld 
II’s autocratic rule. A Karagbz [g.v.] performer and 
his talented daughter with a beautiful voice who live 
in a back street of Istanbul (“in the quarter of fly- 
ridden grocers”) are the central characters of the 
novel, assisted by a great number of secondary heroes, 
including the inevitable Hamidian pasha and Young 
Turks (synopsis in Litteratur-lexikon, see Bibliogr.). 
This popular novel was presumably conceived to cater 
for a foreign audience in search of exotic details 
which explains its somewhat artificial “mystic” at¬ 
mosphere and its unconvincing denouement. It was 
followed by Tatarcik (“The Little Tatar”) in 1939, an 
equally unrealistic description of the generation of 
the young people grown up during the author’s years 
of exile (for a synopsis, see op. cit., and Muzaffer 
Uyguner, Halide Edib Adtvar, Istanbul 1968, 63). 
After 14 years of absence, Khalide Edib settled down 
again in an old district of Istanbul where she soon 
built up a large circle of friends, but also discovered 
the new world of the Anatolian peasants and small 


town-dwellers who had moved to Istanbul. Most of her 
novels written after the last two mentioned above, 
particularly Sonsuz panaytr (“The eternal fair”, 
1946), D6ner ayna (“The revolving mirror”, 1954), 
Aktle Hamm sokagi (“Akrle Hamm Street”, 1958) 
contain a realistic rendering of her personal experien¬ 
ces and of her observations of Turkish society in the 
late 40’s and the 50’s, and describe powerfully the 
panorama of the various types and problems of a 
society in the process of rapid political and social 
change in the years following the World War II. 

Her novel Yehi Turdn (serialised in Tanin in 1912 
and published the same year, German tr. by F. 
Schrader, Das neue Turan, 1916) stands by itself as a 
fruit of her brief courtship with Pan-Turanianism 
or Pan-Turkism, supported at the time by the 
CUP (synopsis in Litteralur-Lexicon, see Bibliogr.); 
although she later rejected Pan-Turkism as a political 
creed (Halide Edib, Turkiye’de $ark, garp ve A merikan 
tesirleri, Istanbul 1956, 99-101), this novel is never¬ 
theless imbued with the strong nationalistic spirit 
that characterises most of her writing. The obvious 
failures in the post-1908 period of Ottomanism and 
Pan-Isiamism, served further to strengthen her 
national consciousness ( Memoirs, 312, 329-34), and 
during the traumatic years 1911-22, her exuberant 
nationalism mellowed and was further enriched with 
her experiences in exile. 

Some of her short stories have been collected into 
three books: Dagha fikan kurt mentioned above; 
Kharab ma c bedler (1911, 4th ed. 1973) which contains 
her earliest work; and the posthumous miscellaneous 
collection Kubbede kalan hoq sada (Istanbul 1974). 

Khalide Edib wrote her memoirs in two volumes in 
English during her years of exile in England (Memoirs 
of Halide Edib, New York 1926 and The Turkish 
ordeal, New York 1928). Apart from their intrinsic 
literary value, these volumes are of invaluable 
documentary importance for her biography up to 
1922 and for the background of many events in 
Turkish history between 1900-22. In these, she is 
extremely honest and candid in recording everything 
about her own life and, on the whole, fair and bal¬ 
anced in her description and judgement of other 
people. Thus she is generous in praising many leading 
men like Tal'at, Djemal and Usmet Pashas; but she 
loses her sense of balance and fairness frequently 
when she discusses Mustafa Kemal Pasha, rec¬ 
ognising his unquestionable superiority, his almost 
superhuman energy and his powers of command, but 
recognising also his obstinacy. This makes her vacil¬ 
late between praise and blame; she is unfair to the 
point of conspicuously leaving out the name of the 
hero of Gallipoli while referring to that campaign 
( Memoirs , 384), and elsewhere complains that 

“Turkish people are always the victims of hero 
worship, especially in military affairs” (Memoirs, 
341). All this is of course the result of the fundamental 
conflict between her own liberal views and the radi¬ 
calism of Mustafa Kemal. Khalide Edib published 
substantially shortened and altered Turkish versions 
of her memoirs: Mor salktmh ev (serialised inter¬ 
mittently in Yeni Istanbul, 1951-55 and published 
1963) and Ttirkun ate$le imtiham (serialised in the 
weekly magazine Hayat as Millt miicadele haitralart, 
1959-60, published 1962) in which much of the 
controversial material has been either left out or 
toned down. Khalide Edib is not always careful 
with dates; her chronological data should be used 
critically. 

Apart from her English novel already mentioned, 
Khalide Edib published three books in English while 
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abroad. The first two are based on her lectures in 
America and in India: Turkey faces west, New Haven 
1930 and Conflict of east and west in Turkey, Lahore 
1935. The third book, Inside India, London 1937, con¬ 
tains her impressions and thoughts on a country which 
she “felt to be nearer to my soul-climate than any 
other country not my own” and where she met Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi and all the outstanding nationalist leaders 
of the sub-continent. The Turkish version Hindistan'a 
dair was serialised in Yeni Sabah in 1940-1, but not 
published in book form. KhSlide Edlb was always 
keenly interested in the theatre, but wrote only two 
plays, which had no success: the experimental 
Kenan fobanlan (produced in Syria 1916, published 
in 1918) and Maske ve ruh (serialised in Yedigiin in 
1937-8, published in 1945, English version Masks 
and souls, 1953). She directed the translation 
of four plays of Shakespeare in the Department 
of English of Istanbul University: Hamlet (1941), 
As you like it (1943), Anthony and Cleopatra (1943) 
and Coriolanus (1945), and she translated herself 
George Orwell’s Animal Farm (Hayvan (iftligi, 
serialised in Cumhuriyet in 1952, published in 1954). 
Her research work mainly consists of a history of 
English literature from the origins to the end of the 
17th century in three volumes, fngiliz edebiyati 
tarihi (Istanbul 1940-9). 

Khalide Edlb’s language and style have always been 
severely criticised both by fellow writers and critics 
(Rushen Eshref, op. cit., passim ; Cevdet Kudret, 
Turk edebiyattnda hikdye ve roman, ii, Ankara 1970, 
66-7). It is true that her language is often awkward 
and ungrammatical, her style untidy and unpol¬ 
ished, but it is equally true that this warm and 
extremely personal style has a strange charm and 
an immediate impact upon the reader. As a great 
admirer of folk literature, she had always disliked 
the artificial and precious language of most of her 
contemporaries and wrote, like Refik Khalid [9.11.] 
in simple, straightforward Turkish, even before 
the principles of the “New Language” (Yerti lisdn) 
were proclaimed by ‘Omer Seyf el-Din [9.11.] and 
his friends in Salonica. This explains why she is 
still one of the most-read writers of her generation. 

Bibliography : Further to works cited in 
the article, Isma'il Habib (Sevuk), Turk tedjeddiid 
edebiyyatl ta'rikhi, Istanbul 1924, 628-31; idem, 
Tanzimattanberi, Istanbul 1940, 479-86; Kenan 
Akytiz, La literature moderns de Turquie, in PhTF, 
ii, Wiesbaden 1964, 587-9; Kindlers Litteratur- 
Lexicon, Zurich 1965-72, suppl. 1974, index; Baha 
Diirder, Halide Edib ve sanati, Istanbul 1940; H. V. 
Barlas, Halide Edib Adivar, Istanbul 1963; O. 
Spies, Die moderne tiirkische Literatur, in Hand- 
buch der Orientalistik, v, Leiden 1963, 362-3; 
Hilmi Yucebas, Biitiin cepheleriyle Halide Edib, 
Istanbul 1964; Turk Dili, Roman Szel saytst, Ankara 
1964; Ayltk bibliyografya, Yeni yayinlar, ix 2, 
Istanbul 1964; Nazan Guntiirkiin, Halide Edip ile 
Adim Adtm, Istanbul 1974; 10 unpublished theses 
on Kh. E. are available in the Istanbul University 
library and the departmental library of the Ankara 
Dil ve Tarih-Cografya Faktiltesi; see the handlists of 
both Universities under Tezler. (Fah 1 r Iz) 
ai.- KH ALIDI. ruhI, Palestine scholar, dip¬ 
lomat and politician, born in Jerusalem 
in 1864 to a well-known family of scholars tracing 
its origin to Khalid b. al-Walid [q.v.]. He received 
a religious and linguistic education in Jerusalem, 
Nabulus, Tripoli and Beirut, and studied philosophy, 
law and politics at the Royal College, Constantinople. 
He continued his studies of political science^ and of 


philosophy and Islamic and Oriental studies at the 
Sorbonne; he later taught Arabic in Paris and at¬ 
tended the 1897 Orientalists’ Congress. In 1898 he 
was appointed Ottoman consul-general in Bordeaux, 
where he was active in diplomatic and scientific life. 

After the proclamation of the Ottoman Constitution 
(1908), he returned to Jerusalem and was elected 
for three terms as a deputy of his city to the Ottoman 
Parliament. He died in Constantinople in 1913. 

His Ta'rikh Him al-adab Hnd al-Ifranj wa 'l-Arab 
wa-Fiktor Huku [Victor Hugo], is the first work on 
comparative literary studies in modern Arabic Litera¬ 
ture. He discusses here the similarities and differ¬ 
ences between Arabic and European (mainly French) 
literature, their respective developments, the in¬ 
fluence of Arabic literature on European literature, 
and the role of Victor Hugo in introducing such in¬ 
fluence to French literature. This work was first 
published in al-Hilal magazine in 1902-3, and in 
book form in 1904 under the name of al-Makdisi. 
Only in the later editions of 1912, 1929 and 1932 was 
the name of the author given. His other works were 
mainly political and scientific, such as al-Inkildb 
al-’Uthmani wa-Turkiya ’l-Fatat was lithographed 
and dated Bordeaux, 7 October 1908, probably 
in the author’s own writing, and further published 
in al-Hilal, xvii (1908), and later in Cairo 1909, 
with the title al-Inkilab al-siydsi al-’-Uthmani. 
Al- Khalid! also wrote al-Mukaddima fi T-mas'ala 
al-sharkiyya mundhu nasfBatiha ’l-uld ila ’l-rub’ 
al-thdni min al-karn al-thamin ’ashar (Jerusalem 
1925?); al-Kimyd 5 ’ind al-’Arab (Cairo 1953); 
Risdla fi sur’at intishdr al-din al-Muhammadi fi 
aksdm al-’alam al-Islami (Tripoli 1314/1896); and an 
edition of a booklet by Sa'd al-DIn al-Khalidi, known 
as Ibn al-Diri, entitled al-Habs fi ’l-tuhma wa T- 
imtihan ’aid talab al-ikrdr wa-izhdr al-mal (1321/ 
1903). There are other works still in manuscript. 

Bibliography : J. A. Dagher, Masddir al- 
dirasa al-adabiyya, ii/i: al-Rdltilun (1800-igyy), 
Beirut 1956, 333-35; al-Zirikll, al-A’ldm *, iii, 
64; Sarkis, Mu’dfam al-matbu’dt, cols. 813-14; 
Cheikho, TaPrikh al-adab al-’arabiyya (Beirut 1926), 
50; al-Khalidi, al-Mukaddima fi T-mas^ala al- 
sharkiyya, pp. a-h. (S. Moreh) 

al-KHALIDIYYAN*. the name generally given 
to two poets of Sayf al-Dawla’s [g.i>.] entourage, 
the two inseparable brothers abu ‘uthman sa'd/ 
sa'id (d. 350/961) and abu bakr muhammad (d. 
380/990), sons of Hashim b. Sa'id b. Wa'la. They 
came originally from a village of the region of al- 
Mawjil called al-Khalidivva (Yakut, ii, 390), and 
possibly lived for some time in Basra (Yakut, Udabd?, 
xi, 208 affirms this and attributes to Abu ‘Uthman 
the ethnic designation of al-Basri), but became cele¬ 
brated above all as the librarians of Sayf al-Dawla, 
to whom they dedicated their occasional verse. They 
attracted notice through their rivalry with al-Raffa 3 
[q.v.], who accused them of plagiarism through the 
use of their prodigious memory; Ibn al-Nadim dis¬ 
plays surprise at this, and gives a reply via Abu 
Bakr that he knew by heart a thousand books ( sifr) 
each of a hundred leaves. Their poetic works, of 
which specimens can be read in al-Tha'alibi’s Yatima, 
i, 507-30, were gathered together by Abu 'Uthman 
into a diwdn which has not, it seems, been preserved. 
However, two anthologies compiled by the brothers, 
Ifamdsat shi’r al-muhdathin (or al-Ashbdh wa T- 
naza’ir) and al-Hadaya wa ’l-tuhaf, are extant (see 
Brockelmann, I, 147, S I, 41, 226); also attributed 
to them is a Mukhtdr min shi’r Bashshdr, known 
through a selection made by Abu Tahir Isma'il al- 
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Tudjlbl and published as Mukhtar al-muhhtar min 
§hi ( r Ba shsha r by Muhammad Badr al-DIn al- c Alawi 
at Cairo in 1353/1934-5 (cf. Diwdn Bashshar, ed. 
Mub- al-T 3 hir Ibn 'Ashur, Cairo 1369/1950, i, 90). 
Finally, the biographers cite further amongst their 
works: K. fi akhbdr Abi Tammam wa-maktasin shi- 
‘ rihi, K. Ikhtiydr shi'r al-Buhturi, K. fi akhbdr 
shi l r Ibn al-Rumi, K. Ikhtiydr shi c r Muslim b. al- 
Walid (cf. S. Dahhan, Shark Diwdn Sari ' al-Ghawdni. 
Cairo n.d., 338, 340, according to al-Safadl, Ghayth. 
Cairo 1305, 143, 187), K. Akhbdr al-Mawqil (see 
Yakut, iii, 363; F. Rosenthal, A history of Muslim 
historiography, 405, n. 2) and al-Diyardt. 

Bibliography: In addition to works men¬ 
tioned in the article, see Fihrist, 169 (Cairo edn. 

240-1); Kutubi, Fawdt, Nos. 141, 457; ‘AbbasI, 

Ma l dhid al-tansis, i, 60; M. Canard, Sayf al Daula, 

Algiers 1934, 293-5; Mez, Renaissance, Eng. tr. 

264-5; R. Blach6re, Motanabbi, 132, 142. 

(Ch. Pell at) 

KHALlFA. 

(i) The history of the institution of the 

CALIPHATE 

A study of the caliphate, its institution and 
subsequent developments, has never been attempted 
in its entirety until the present. The principal 
reason is that it has not seemed possible to conduct 
such a survey independently of historical studies 
relating to different reigns, which are still in most 
cases insufficient, or even non-existent, whereas 
studies of doctrine, while more advanced, have 
not been developed to the same extent with regard 
to the various periods. The tentative attempts 
that have been made have therefore been superficial, 
or lacking sufficient historical perspective. Here we 
must confine ourselves to making a brief statement 
of the question and stressing the problems, rather 
than attempting a complete exposition, which, to do 
justice to the subject, would require treatment at 
too great length. 

A. The first period 

In a sense, the institution of the caliphate was 
born on the day after the death or the Prophet when 
the new head of the community, in the event the 
trusted Companion Abu Bakr, became in 11/632 
khalifat rasul Allah. The date and the circumstances 
of the appearance of this institution would seem there¬ 
fore to be well-established, but two questions arise 
at once. First, how did the designation of the first 
caliph take place, and was the procedure adopted 
observed in subsequent cases ? Second, what powers 
were attributed to this “successor" of the Prophet ? 

As regards the first point, the tradition adopted 
by the majority of historians tells of the acclamation 
of the new caliph by the leading Companions, who 
gave him an oath of allegiance; this was the first 
bay‘a. Whatever were the circumstances under which 
this proclamation was made, whatever pressures 
were applied by ‘Umar to the congregation to have 
Abu Bakr recognized, whatever may have been the 
protests of 'All and his supporters, it seems to have 
been accepted from this time onwards that the oath 
of the Believers, to which corresponded the promise 
of the new chief to lead the community on the right 
path, alone conferred upon him the succession. 

For the two caliphs who followed, variations in 
procedure should be noted. Abu Bakr, before his 
death in 13/634, had, according to the chroniclers, 
personally designated his successor in the presence 
of 'Umar. The community of Believers was not there¬ 


fore in a position to state its own wishes, but got the 
chance to ratify this appointment. The oath in fact, 
was taken only by the Companions present at Medina, 
which explains how the authority of ‘Umar could be 
disputed by certain groups dispersed elsewhere in 
Arabia, who refused to pay the legally-assessed 
poor tax [see ridda], 

'Umar, before dying in his turn in 23/644, had 
decided that a group of six persons, including among 
others 'Uthman and ‘Ali, should choose his successor 
from among themselves. After discussion the choice 
fell on 'Uthman, who then received the oath of alle¬ 
giance. So even with the designation of the first 
three caliphs, three different methods were explored; 
all, however, were only to be put into effect if 
ratified by the community, or by its most influential 
and closest members. 

The second question, that of the powers exercised 
by the new leaders of the community, is more pro¬ 
blematical, since these powers were not at the time 
defined in a precise fashion. One cannot base con¬ 
clusions on the sense of the title khalifa (see above) 
which, suggesting at once the ideas of succession, 
appointment and authority, remained somewhat 
vague. These powers seem, essentially, to have au¬ 
thorised the first three successors of Muljammad to 
pursue the actions previously set in motion by the 
Prophet himself for the expansion of Islam and to 
put into practice the regulations set out in the 
Kur’anic message, which was to be supplemented by 
the Sunna instituted among the community of Be¬ 
lievers in the lifetime of the Prophet. 

The continuation of the work begun by the Prophet 
was seen during the time of Abu Bakr in the fight 
against the dissidents of Arabia, soon followed by 
raiding operations towards the north which became 
a vast movement of conquest. From this time onwards 
the caliph assumed the role of army commander, and 
military operations, conducted against infidels or 
against rebellious Muslims who, for one reason or 
another refused to accept his authority, became one 
of his most important responsibilities. 

Meanwhile, questions of law, relating to the spheres 
both of the cult and of social relations, were posed 
to those caliphs called by the tradition rdshidun, 
that is to say “those who walk in the right way”, as 
opposed to those who came later and were accused 
of making the caliphate a family possession. Thus 
‘Umar was obliged to take decisions concerning the 
penal law, certain types of inheritance and the prac¬ 
tice of the law of retaliation (Shahrastani, Milal, 
Cairo, i, 18). To him also are attributed some ini¬ 
tiatives in matters of ritual, culminating in the 
attempt, carried on by 'Uthman, to set in motion the 
establishment of the text of the Kur’anic “vulgate”. 

It was also in the time of ‘Umar that for the first 
time the question was raised of the financial organi¬ 
sation of the Islamic state. Since members of the 
Arab tribes were entitled to endowments, ‘Umar in¬ 
stituted the diwdn, a register in which the names 
of beneficiaries were inscribed. In addition, the troops 
were entitled to a share of the booty, which was 
gradually replaced by a pension, registered in the 
same way. The organisation of the diwdn [q.v.], 
first established at Medina, later in all the principal 
cities of the empire, was thus linked to that of the 
fiscal system, on which it is not possible to dwell 
here. Let it be said only that it was at the initiative 
of the two caliphs ‘Umar and 'Uthman that a 
treasury was established, which collected and from 
which were distributed the revenues supplied first 
by booty, later by property taxes. As this treasury 
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also met some expenses of communal interest, it 
should have been seen as the beginning of a financial 
system which was not strictly in accord with Kur'anic 
principles for the distribution of booty, but which 
was made necessary by the development of the 
new State [see bayt al-mal]. This innovation 
was one of the causes of the troubles which culmi¬ 
nated in the assassination of ‘Uthman in 35/656. 

Another cause was the choice by ‘Uthman of 
members of his own family to undertake the govern¬ 
ment of the principal provinces; in acting thus he was 
in effect supplanting the earliest converts to Islam, 
who by virtue of this title had in general more right 
than the descendants of Abu Sufyan to participate 
in the organisation of the community. Two concepts 
of power came into conflict here, of which one con¬ 
sisted in observing strictly the principles of the 
Kur’an and giving pride of place to the “first con¬ 
verts”, while the other paid greater attention to 
the efficiency of the apparatus of government. 
After the confrontation which took place between 
‘All and Mu'awiya, following the judgement of 
‘Adhruh [?.<>.], the second concept held definitive 
sway. 

The murder of ‘Uthman and the events which 
followed posed to the Islamic community the problem 
of knowing whether a caliph could be deposed for 
neglecting his duties. It seems that it was at this 
time that there appeared the sect later to be known 
as the Khawaridj which declared the principle that 
the caliph must not under any circumstances deviate 
from the ordinances of divine origin (see the inter¬ 
pretation by W. Montgomery Watt, The formative 
period of Islamic thought, Edinburgh 1973, 14-15). 
The judgement of ‘Adhrulj itself, the principle of 
which was denied by the Kharidjis on the grounds that 
the cause of good could not be set under discussion, 
implied a conception of the caliphate according to 
which the holder of power must answer for his 
actions, and the justification chosen by Mu'awiya to 
explain his action against ‘All was the defence of the 
rights of his kinsman, “unjustly” assassinated at the 
instigation of his political enemies. 

The Umayyads, however, on becoming installed 
in power, made efforts to eradicate this notion of 
moral responsibility. At the same time as they had 
the principle of dynastic succession recognised, they 
maintained the idea that unconditional obedience was 
owed to the reigning caliph. Thus Yazid and his 
successors paid no heed to the proclamation as caliph 
of ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr [<?.«.] at Medina in 61/681 
nor to the declaration of dethronement pronounced by 
the leading citizens against the son of Mu'awiya. It 
was their opponents, of the movement called Kadari 
(see Kadariyya), who vindicated the right to judge 
the actions of the sovereign, establishing a doctrine 
which was invoked by Yazid III, pretender to the 
caliphate, to justify his revolt against al-Walid II, 
accusing him of misconduct. As for the revolutionary 
movements which appeared at this time, some of them 
were of a Kharidii tendency, demanding of the caliph 
particular moral qualities (they succeeded in pro¬ 
claiming Katari b. al-Fudja 5 a [?.v.] caliph in Fars 
and Kirman; he bore the title amir al-mu*minin 
and coined money in his own name for ten years, 
69-79/688-99), while the others followed more or 
less strictly the Shl ‘1 tendency, that is to say, de¬ 
manding the accession to the caliphate of either a 
descendant of ‘Ali, or in the case of the ‘Abbasid 
party, of an unspecified member of the Family 
of the Prophet. It was therefore the legitimacy 
of the Umayyads that they contested, while at 


the same time they strove to discredit them, denying 
their adherence to Islamic principles and accusing 
them of having usurped the caliphate; the origins 
and the actions of the ruling caliphs thus being 
called into question. 

On their side, the Umayyads were not content 
with imposing the notion of unconditional obedience 
to the caliph; they established at the same time, in 
effect, the dynastic caliphate. Without abandoning the 
principle of election followed by oath of fealty (bay’-a), 
Mu'awiya accomplished his object by means of an 
election guaranteeing in advance that his son Yazid 
would be recognised as his successor. The same pro¬ 
cedure was used for the designation of Mu'awiya II. 
But on the death of the latter, the problem of succes¬ 
sion arose once more, and the Arab “nobility”, meet¬ 
ing at Djabiya, made free use of their right to pro¬ 
ceed to the choice of a new caliph, without however 
denying the fact that he should belong to the family 
of the Banu Umayya. A cousin of Mu'awiya, Marwan, 
was duly appointed caliph; to the branch called Suf- 
yanid, there succeeded the Marwanid branch to which 
belonged all the subsequent Umayyad rulers, all of 
them nominated by their predecessors, with the ex¬ 
ception of the rebel Yazid III. In fact, from the time 
of ‘Abd al-Malik onwards, the caliph was in the habit 
of leaving a written designation, called c ahd (whence 
the granting to the heir presumptive of the title 
wait 'l- c ahd, in the sense of beneficiary of a contract 
concluded between him and the community). The 
testamentary nomination, bearing the signature of 
witnesses of repute, thus became the essential man¬ 
date which had executive force and relegated the cere¬ 
mony of the bay c a to a position of secondary impor¬ 
tance. It was also the practice for the caliph to nomi¬ 
nate two heirs; but such nominations were not acted 
upon unless an order of precedence had been set. 
The heir was most often a son of the ruling caliph 
but could equally well be a brother or a cousin; only 
one exclusion was maintained, the nomination of the 
son of a non-Arab concubine; for this reason the 
prince Maslama b. ‘Abd al-Malik, who was remark¬ 
ably active during the reign of his father, neither 
inherited power nor was entitled to do so. 

At the same time this period saw a real attempt 
by the Umayyads to establish the legitimacy of their 
dynastic caliphate. Their panegyrists traced back the 
right of sovereignty from ‘Abd al-Malik to Marwan, 
then to Mu'awiya and ‘Uthman. Some even went so 
far as to express the idea that the Umayyads had in¬ 
herited the “legacy of Muhammad”. Hadiths ap¬ 
peared in which Muhammad predicted their coming. 
To be sure, all this was nothing more than the out¬ 
ward signs of a different legitimacy, but the idea 
was disseminated. 

The Umayyads also on the other hand strove to 
underline the theocratic nature of their powers, as 
appears notably from the terms of a khutba of al- 
Hadjdjadj: “The amir of the Believers ‘Abd al- 
Malik is a leader whom God has chosen as His 
viceroy upon earth and appointed imam for His 
creatures.” The expression occurs also in the texts 
of testamentary nominations and in the speeches 
preceeding the bay‘a. The ruling caliphs considered 
themselves in fact as appointed by God, and the 
title khalifat Allah (formerly denounced by Abu 
Bakr, according to a tradition which appears to 
be of doubtful validity) came into use from the start 
of the Umayyad era, helping to establish firmly 
the duty of obedience to the dynasty. 

Moreover, the ruling sovereigns were required 
to take decisions, touching on problems of general 
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policy, sometimes directly concerning the sphere of 
Kur’anic precepts. They were obliged for example 
to define the place that new converts, non-Arabs 
becoming mawali, might take in the organisation of 
a state where the reins of power were held by Arab 
Muslims. Also, the exigencies of the conquests in 
the west led them to emply the services of Berber 
contingents, who played an active role in the conquest 
of Spain and whose status raised difficulties from 
that time onwards. More delicate was the fiscal 
problem which the caliph ‘Umar b. c Abd al-'Aziz 
was obliged to settle by means of an edict. His 
decision to establish fiscal equality between the ori¬ 
ginal Muslims and the converts having proved im¬ 
possible to put into effect, it was decided to retain 
the former land-taxes, irrespective of the religion 
of the occupant of the land. Thus was established 
the form of the levy called henceforward kharddj 
[i q.v .] as distinct from the poll-tax called djizya, 
whereas new converts were required to pay a higher 
tax than that levied on the original Muslims for the 
lands that they possessed subsequent to the conquest. 
Hence to this period belongs the definition of the 
kharddj and djizya taxes, an important stage in the 
development of Islamic law, the process of which can 
only be grasped with difficulty, but which is to be 
attributed to the activity of the Umayyad caliphs. 

B. The 1 Abbasid caliphate until 658)1258. 

New modifications to the concept of the caliphate 
were brought about by the 'Abbasid dynasty, which 
assumed power in 132/750 and retained it in 'Irak 
until 658/1260, then in Egypt until 923/1517. Its 
members presented themselves as belonging to the 
family of the Prophet, and it was with this title that 
the first among them to accede to power justified their 
action. They thus maintained the thesis according to 
which the caliphate must revert to the kinsmen of 
the Prophet, and more particularly to the descendants 
of al-'Abbas, who were considered to be the best 
qualified. Nevertheless, this 'Abbasid legitimism rais¬ 
ed difficulties in establishing principles usable against 
'Abd claims. The principal argument, employed very 
frequently by the caliph al-Man?ur in his controversy 
with the Hasanid Muhammad b. 'Abd Allah, and sub¬ 
sequently developed on several occasions by the sover¬ 
eigns themselves or by their panegyrists, followed the 
principle of right of succession: the descendants of al- 
'Abbas, son of the Prophet’s uncle, must take preced¬ 
ence over the “sons of the daughter”, that is to say, 
over those who were descended from the Prophet 
through his daughter Fatima and who were related to 
his two grandsons al-Husayn and al-Hasan. As this 
argument did not always appear sufficient, the caliph 
al-Mahdl sought to adduce in addition the thesis ac¬ 
cording to which al-'Abbas had been nominated by 
the Prophet himself as his successor. Quite indepen¬ 
dently of this attempt, which did not last long, the 
panegyrists for their part strove to prove the eminent 
qualities of al-'Abbas, protector and nephew of the 
Prophet. The legitimism of the 'Abbasids thus de¬ 
pended on various arguments, whose vogue changed 
with the times, arguments which were sometimes 
radically opposed to those upon which the Umayyad 
legitimism had been based and which sometimes 
approximated to them, as when the panegyrists in¬ 
evitably proclaimed that the sons of al-'Abbas were 
“the best of Kuraysh”. This legitimism never ceased 
in any case to be generally recognised, even when the 
“great amirs” of Shl'I persuasion held power, and it 
was in a sense consolidated by the arrival of the Sal- 
djuks who, while taking over control of the empire, 


nevertheless upheld the Sunni caliphate as it was then 
established. 

Previously, the most dangerous challenge had taken 
place during the reign of al-Ma’mun, when this 
caliph attempted to nominate as his heir the 'Alid 
'AH al-Ri<}a, considered by him “the best of the 
descendants of 'All and of al-'Abbas”. This attempt 
did not amount to an adoption of the Shl'i point of 
view; rather, it aimed at restoring vigour to a broader 
Hashiini legitimism, which would have permitted the 
choice of the imam from one or the other of the 
branches of the Hashimi family. To this new legitimist 
concept was linked a doctrine of Zaydl inspiration, 
according to which the office of imam must revert, in 
the context of a defined line of succession, to the most 
deserving. If the attempt failed, it was through 
the opposition of circles in 'Irak who showed their 
attachment to the 'Abbasid family and their hostility 
to the new religious policy of al-MaViuin, which 
the latter was forced to abandon. 

Whatever may have been the basis of 'Abbasid 
legitimism, it was the priority of the ruling caliphs 
to reinforce the theocratic nature of their power. 
The same expressions were employed in their case 
as in that of the Umayyad caliphs. Al-Mansur de¬ 
clared himself, it is said, “the power of God on earth” 
(sulfan Allah fi ardi-hi) and the caliphs exacted, like 
all their predecessors, a duty of unconditional obe¬ 
dience which was founded, from the 3rd/9th century 
onwards, on the concepts of traditionists of the 
Hanbali persuasion. In addition, the royal titles 
adopted by the sovereigns stressed the charismatic 
quality of their power: the second caliph had himself 
named al-Mansur, “he who receives the victory 
from God”, the third, al-Mahdi, “he whom God 
leads in the right way”, a title which tended at the 
same time to assimilate the caliphs to the 'Alid 
imams. Subsequently, the honorifics al-Amln, al- 
Ma’mun and al-Wathik bi-llah, stressed rather the 
piety of those who bore them; but the personal link 
between the caliph, and the divinity guaranteeing his 
power remained strongly marked. One may add that 
from the reign of al-Ma’inun onwards, the caliphs did 
not disdain the title of imam, previously considered 
to be of too Shl'I a flavour. 

Also, the dynastic principle was applied in the 
same fashion as under the Umayyads, the heir being 
most often nominated by the ruling caliph after con¬ 
sultation with the most influential supporters of the 
regime. The procedure adopted bore a solemn char¬ 
acter on some occasions; thus the testament of 
Harun al-Rashid, which named two heirs, establishing 
a kind of division of the empire between them and 
specifying the rights and obligations of each towards 
the other, was displayed in the Ka'ba at Mecca in 
285/802; the same procedure was used for the testa¬ 
ment of al-Mu'tamid in 261/874. 

But as in the preceding period, no rule deter¬ 
mined this choice, and the caliph could just as well 
nominate a distant cousin as one of his sons. It was 
nevertheless to a son that the sovereign most often 
sought to bequeath his office, on condition that the 
son was of the required age or close to it, that is 
to say, to the age of majority. This need was admitted 
by all, as it had been already in the Umayyad period, 
but not the procedure for its application. On the one 
hand, a minor could be designated heir, since nor¬ 
mally he was not required to assume immediately 
the function of caliph; on the other hand, the age of 
majority was not fixed in a precise fashion. It was 
only in 296/908 that the nomination of a caliph 13 
years of age, al-Muktadir, set a kind of precedent. 
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The practice of testamentary nominations posed 
another problem when these contained two names. 
It often happened that a new caliph sought to cancel 
the act established by his predecessor, so as to re¬ 
place the person chosen as second heir and now be¬ 
coming first heir—his brother most often—and to 
substitute for him his son, for example. It was 
necessary in such cases to obtain the abdication of 
the heir, since there was no procedure allowing for 
the dismissal of an heir, just as there was none for 
a caliph, and it was considered that the oath of 
allegiance already given was binding upon the heir as 
it was upon the community. In consequence, it was 
almost always by means of more or less violent 
persuasion that heirs considered to be undesirable 
were forced to renounce their rights. 

As in the preceding period, it happened sometimes 
that a caliph died without having designated an heir. 
The choice then reverted to the community or at 
least to its most prominent representatives. On the 
death of al-YVathik in 232/847, it was a select com¬ 
mittee composed of the chief-Aidt, of the vizier and 
some of the officers of the Turkish guard, who pro¬ 
ceeded to the nomination of the future al-Mutawakkil. 
However, at the times of the sickness of al-MuktafT 
in 296/908, it was the vizier and the leading officials 
of the realm who chose a successor to the caliph, 
who had not chosen an heir. So the composition 
of the electoral council varied according to the 
circumstances. 

Under the ‘Abbasids, no more than under the 
Umayyads, was there a procedure for deposing a 
ruler for moral faults. Where attempts were made 
to do this, it was a case of local councils, convoked 
in an arbitrary fashion, proclaiming the dethronement 
of the ruling sovereign or of the heir presumptive, 
and these had no more than a limited influence on 
the course of events. Examples of this were seen 
when al-Amin and al-Ma’mun declared one another 
deposed, or when the population of Baghdad refused 
to obey al-Ma’mun and proclaimed as caliph Ibrahim 
b. al-Mahdl [<7.i>.]. In fact, these situations always 
culminated in a trial of strength, and the judicial 
death, banishment, dismissal or abdication of one of 
the rivals produced each time a judicial solution. 

On the other hand, each abdication registered 
officially by the kadis led to an interregnum, 
and abdications were frequent in the history of the 
‘Abbasid caliphate. These were almost always forced 
abdications. One caliph, al-Kahir [q.v.], who refused 
to bow to pressure, had his eyes put out, by which 
means he was legally incapacitated from fulfilling 
his duties. But instances of forced abdication were 
particularly flagrant in the period of the Buwayhid 
amirs, who brutally deposed two caliphs to replace 
them with princes of their own choosing. The grand- 
amir then convoked each time an electoral college 
comprising the principal dignitaries of the State 
as well as jurists and members of the 'Abbasid and 
c Alid families; but his own opinion was the only 
decisive one in the final choice. 

It is only in the ‘Abbasid period that one sees in 
the texts the office of caliph as clearly accompanied 
by insignia worn by the caliph when giving audience; 
there is mention of the cloak attributed to the Prophet 
(burda [q.v.]), his sceptre (kaqlib [q.v.]), and of a 
high bonnet ( kalansuwa ), which first appeared no 
doubt in the Umayyad period (although the in¬ 
formation concerning ceremonial in this period 
remains of dubious interpretation); in addition, in 
the 4th/ioth century, a copy of the Kur’an of 
‘Uthman was carried ostentatiously by the caliph. 


Insignia of this kind, recalling to a greater or lesser 
extent contemporary or previous courtroom practice, 
had the object of stressing the eminent qualities 
of the “successor of the Messenger of God”, and 
a full etiquette governed the conduct of audiences, 
requiring from visitors and officials precisely defined 
marks of respect: the principal one being the kissing 
of the carpet (takbil) on coming face-to-face with 
the sovereign, if not kissing his hand. A similar sym¬ 
bolism marked the manners of solemn processions, 
and when the caliph appeared in public outside 
the palace he was preceded by the chief of police 
bearing the lance (fiarba), at once the symbol of 
authority and a reminder of the customs of the 
Prophet. 

Between the 2nd/8th and the 4th/ioth centuries, 
the functions of the caliph are easy enough to deter¬ 
mine, using the information supplied by the ancient 
chronicles. The caliph was then seen as the guardian 
of dogma, and in this capacity opposed innovations 
(bida c ) and all that was considered to be such. He 
was thus permitted to play a part in the formulation 
of doctrine, and numerous examples of this may be 
cited: al-Mahdi ordered for example the persecution 
of the zindiks [q.v.]] al-Ma’mun and his two succes¬ 
sors sought to impose Mu'tazilism as an official 
doctrine; al-Mutawakkil returned to the traditionalist 
position which condemned in particular the notion 
of the “created” nature of the Kur’an; later, al- 
Mu'tadid sought to curb the activities of popular 
preachers of traditionalist tendencies; al-Radl, [g.r.] 
condemned Hanbali theodicy; al-Kadir [q.v.], in the 
full swing of the Buwayhid period, proclaimed his 
adherence to a profession of faith of Hanbali in¬ 
spiration in an attempt to prevent the dissemination 
of other doctrines. On the other hand, the caliphs 
did not participate in the formulation of law; al- 
Mansur did not take up the suggestion of Ibn al- 
Mukaffa 4 [q.v.] to establish a uniform code of law 
to which judges would be obliged to refer, and from 
this time onwards, the judicial schools were estab¬ 
lished, independent of all interference from the 
caliph. The measures which the caliph could take 
in the judicial sphere were thus limited to decrees 
applying to fiscal matters, although he was obliged, 
in his capacity as leader of the community, to 
ensure that the law was observed in all its various 
aspects. 

The caliph was the imam [q.v.] par excellence, 
and conducted the Friday Prayers in the great mos- 
bue. At the end of the 3rd/9th century, however, he 
was exercising this function only in the great mosque 
of the caliph’s residence, leaving to delegated offi¬ 
cials the task of conducting the prayers and per¬ 
forming the khutba [g.v.] in the other great mosque 
of the capital. Similarly, he performed the Pilgrimage 
in his official capacity or sent a delegate on his 
behalf. Many of the earlier caliphs performed this 
religious duty in person, sometimes more than once, 
as in the case of Harun al-Rashid. 

In the same way, the caliph was expected to pre¬ 
side over the periodic expeditions against the lands 
of the infidel. This was done in person by Harun 
al-Rashid, then by al-Ma’mun, while subsequent 
caliphs delegated this duty to appointed officers. He 
also conducted campaigns against rebels, whoever 
these might be; but when operating against particu¬ 
larly ferocious enemies such as the Zandj [q.v.], he 
would delegate his powers to an effective regent, in 
this event, al-Muwaffak, brother of the sovereign 
al-Mu c tamid. The maintenance of order was in fact 
one of the normal obligations of the caliph, who was 
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obliged to defend the community against all types of 
subversion. It was also the caliph who was obliged 
eventually to deal with those governors who 
demanded financial autonomy and the hereditary 
status of their office. On the other hand, it was his 
duty to ensure the normal exercises of the judiciary 
in nominating directly—as the practice had been 
established since the start of the ‘Abbasid caliphate— 
the £a(iis, who were themselves subject, from the 
reign of Harun al-Rashid onwards, to the inter¬ 
mediate authority of the kadi ’l-kuddl . So the caliph 
delegated his powers to magistrates, but he reserved 
the right to arbitrate as a last resort in cases of 
litigation and to settle differences arising between 
administrators and administered. It was the practice 
of “redressing of wrong” that every caliph conscious 
of his reputation conducted in person, while other 
entrusted it to persons specially appointed for this 
purpose. 

Finally, the caliph ensured the well-being of the 
state, though this concept was to some extent ig¬ 
nored in the middle period of Islam—that is to say, 
he ensured the material life of the community. In 
particular, he managed the levying of taxes of which 
the revenues were subsequently distributed between 
soldiers and officials, and these taxes were levied 
according to rules established at the end of the 
Umayyad caliphate [see djizya, kharadj, ‘ushr, 
zakat]. The collection of these taxes was entrusted 
to agents of the caliph, the c ummal, who collected 
sums in cash or contributions in kind from the ad¬ 
ministered peoples, or to “tax-farmers”, who sent 
to the treasury a lump sum and then recouped the 
equivalent by means of the sums collected in the 
territories entrusted to them; the method used 
remained at the discretion of the caliph. The system 
varied according to different regions and periods 
at the will of sovereigns constrained to a greater or 
lesser extent to cover continually rising expenses; 
but financial difficulties led the caliph to make a 
general practice of the farming-out of the taxes, 
advantageous in the short term but later to prove 
dangerous, and in the long term making the caliphs 
dependent on these tax-farmers. 

Nevertheless, the details of the powers thus exer¬ 
cised by the caliph and related in precise fashion 
in the historical texts do not suffice to clarify com¬ 
pletely the technicalities of a situation in respect of 
which two kinds of questions are posed. The first 
kind arises from the impossibility of deciding with 
certainty in what measure the authority of the caliph 
was, or could be, arbitrary or despotic. Certainly, 
the arbitrary exercise of power was in principle 
limited by the existence of the law, which the caliph 
was bound to respect, while enforcing it upon 
others, and which forbade him in particular to put a 
Muslim to death, except in precisely defined circum¬ 
stances. But on the other hand, the duty incumbent 
on the caliph to suppress all rebellion gave him 
in this capacity a free hand in treating as a rebel 
against Islam every rebel against the dynasty, 
and thus in eliminating, sometimes in summary 
fashion, the enemies of his own policy. 

The second set of problems arises from another 
difficulty, that of deciding to what extent the caliph 
himself exercised the powers with which he was in¬ 
vested. It is certain for example that the represen¬ 
tatives of judicial authority enjoyed a certain degree 
of independence, in that they possessed knowledge 
and technical ability to which the caliph could only 
with difficulty lay claim; cases of resistance to the 
caliph on the part of provincial kadis, or even 


of the chief kadi of Baghdad, were not uncommon. 
It is certain also that the arbitrary exercise of the 
powers of the caliph was restricted, after the end 
of the 3rd/9th century, by the establishment of High 
Courts, before which individuals accused of treason 
or heresy were most often tried; in this period, only 
rebels caught bearing arms were executed or sub¬ 
jected to torture in a manner not authorised by the 
law; others were tried before courts where the final 
decision was taken by one or the other of the kadi s of 
Baghdad, playing the role of chief magistrate, 
although the caliph was not bound to ratify this 
decision. 

In addition, it should be noted that in numerous 
other fields, between the 3rd/9th and the mid-4th/ 
10th century, the caliph no longer reserved for him¬ 
self the conduct of affairs. We cannot speak in this 
context of a steady progression, since we observe 
on the part of some sovereigns reactions in the op¬ 
posite direction, which were generally of short 
duration. The evolution was, however, none the less 
irreversible and the main beneficiary was the vizier 
[see wazir], a man of trust and reliability whose 
title appeared at the start of the ‘Abbasid regime, 
without from that time onwards being necessarily 
attributed in a regular fashion. It was to him that the 
caliph most often delegated the conduct of adminis¬ 
trative affairs, and subsequently matters of general 
policy, including dealings with the governors of pro¬ 
vinces and military affairs. The vizier was, however, 
entrusted with nothing more than the execution of 
political decisions which he had previously formulated 
and which had received the approval of his master; he 
was regularly accountable to him and could be dis¬ 
missed at any moment, as could any agent of the 
sovereign, and was only the "minister” par excellence 
of the caliph, employed by him for as long as his ac¬ 
tivities gave satisfaction and liable to be replaced as 
soon as he ceased to please. The arbitrary will of a 
caliph who apparently disassociated himself from the 
conduct of affairs but wished nevertheless to retain 
the exercise of power, was much in evidence in these 
nominations and dismissals, of which we see examples 
in the reigns of Harun al-Rashid and al-Muktadir. 
On the other hand, it should not be forgotten that 
the caliph would have difficulty in holding cheap the 
services of a supporter who could assure him of 
such-and-such a group of partisans and faithful ser¬ 
vants, without whom it would be impossible to 
govern, and from among whom originated the viziers. 
Even if there existed among the administrators them¬ 
selves rival cliques which encouraged the exercise 
by the caliph of arbitrary power, the presence of 
these persons, linked to the regime which supplied 
them, according to the circumstances, with more or 
less high offices, remained an element of stability 
likely to discourage abuse of personal power in the 
golden age of the caliphate. 

After the middle of the 4th/ioth century, the cal¬ 
iphs ceased to exercise their authority in person, 
and even ceased to control those to whom they had 
delegated this authority, in whole or in part. It was 
then that there began the period of the “grand- 
amlrate”, to be replaced a century later by the sul¬ 
tanate. The chief characteristic of this period is 
that the delegate of the caliph appeared first as a 
military commander and that after 336/945, that is 
to say ten years after the appointment of the first 
“grand-amir”, a dynasty of grand-amirs was estab¬ 
lished and the caliph was not permitted to interfere 
in the succession of these new officers. The authority 
that the latter exercised in all matters relating to 
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the administrative, financial and military spheres 
was nevertheless officially delegated from him, and 
the caliph retained, in theory at least, the right to 
appoint agents. It was thus that he succeeded, in 
certain exceptional cases, in exercising real power, 
and in one known instance, the Buwayhid amir was 
unable in spite of all his efforts to obtain for a 
Husaynl sharif nomination to the post of chief kadi. 
For, besides doctrine, the area in which the caliph con¬ 
tinued to exercise some influence was the judiciary. 
There was, however, no clear-cut separation of 
functions between the caliph and the amirs, and it 
would be inaccurate to say that the latter exercised 
“temporal power”, while the caliph retained a limited 
authority in “spiritual” matters. Not only did the 
caliph consider himself entitled to intervene in all 
areas of policy, but the amirs did not hesitate to 
use their authority for settling religious affairs, e.g. 
in promoting the celebration of specifically Shl'I 
feasts. 

Moreover, the relations established between the 
caliphs and their amirs varied constantly. There 
was during the second half of the 4th/ioth century 
a period when caliphs were frequently dethroned or 
forced to abdicate to be replaced by persons chosen 
by the amirs, although the latter did not always 
obtain by this means the result envisaged. On the 
contrary, in the first half of the 5th/nth century 
the caliphs al-Kadir and al-Ka’im were able to no¬ 
minate their own heirs and enjoyed a resurgence of 
power, feeling themselves supported by the Ghazna- 
vid amirs who appeared in Khurasan and actively 
upheld Sunni policies there. However, at this time 
there appeared the first examples of titles com¬ 
pounded with din and attributed to certain local 
amirs, to Buwayhids as well as Ghaznavids. This 
practice, the origin of which cannot be definitely 
identified, doubtless did not correspond so much 
to a new set-back in the authority of the caliph, 
as to a devaluation of the titles compounded with 
dawla, which were born at first only by the grand- 
amirs, later by the Hamdanid amirs of al-DjazIra, 
and were eventually attributed to other amirs 
of secondary rank. In this period, titles employed 
in official documents became more and more pom¬ 
pous, and the caliph had himself called al-hadra al- 
mukaddasa al-nabawiyya, a title stressing the sacred 
character of an office now almost entirely void of its 
original significance. 

The arrival of the Saldjuk Turks brought, in prin¬ 
ciple, no changes of an institutional order to the 
situation. The new amir s behaved like their prede¬ 
cessors, receiving a large measure of power which 
extended legally to the west, occupied by the Fati- 
mids, as to the east; this is indicated notably by 
the title accorded to Tughril Beg, malik al-mashrifr 
wa’l-maghrib, in 449/1057. To be sure, they enjoyed 
in addition a more exalted title, that of sultan, which 
was perhaps originally chosen to show that they were 
the sole depositaries of the full range of the powers 
of the caliph. Another difference, with particular 
reference to the functioning of the regime, was that 
the Saldjuk sultans claimed to be defenders of the 
Sunna and the Sunni caliphate, claiming to have come 
to the aid of the sovereign, with the particular object 
of re-opening the Pilgrimage route. But the tension 
was hardly less between the caliphs and the sultans 
than it had been previously between the caliphs and 
the grand-amirs. 

Thus the sultans had imposed themselves on the 
caliphs in a manner which the latter could not and 
did not appreciate: it was with the greatest of dis¬ 


pleasure that the caliph al-Ka’im was obliged to 
give his daughter in marriage to Tughril Beg, for 
example. On the other hand, the caliphs and the 
sultans did not follow the same political-religious 
orientation. Faced with sovereigns remaining loyal 
to the traditionalist Hanball doctrine, the sultans 
adopted the Shafi‘i-Ash c arl line, which was somewhat 
different, and it was of design that one of the most 
remarkable viziers, Nizam al-Mulk, founded in 
Baghdad as in the eastern provinces madrasas in¬ 
tended for the training of future lawyers. It was 
nevertheless admitted, in this period of domination 
by Saldjuk sultans, that the latter alone should 
nominate the candidate for the caliphate: this attitude 
was justified, as we know, in various of the writings 
of the celebrated al-Ghazall who, among other 
things, castigated the "bad doctors”, too eager 
to submit to the authority of the sultans. The 
doctors for their part, considered themselves at 
this time to be the true depositaries of the Law, 
and demanded in consequence no longer the capacity 
of iditihad for the caliph which in principle was 
claimed for him in the past, but above all qualities of 
morality and piety. 

In these difficult circumstances, the caliphs did 
not abandon the attempt to recover their power, 
undermined as it was from various quarters. Thus, 
about 460/1067-8, al-Ka’im dismissed a vizier judged 
to be too amenable to the sultan Alp Arslan. Then 
his successor al-Muktadi, after the death of Malik 
Shah, succeeded in profiting from the rivalries be¬ 
tween the various claimants to the sultanate to make 
his own authority better respected. Subsequently, in 
485/1092, al-Mustarshid managed to raise an army 
which permitted him to oppose the Arab chief Dubays, 
but which did not prevent him from being made a 
prisoner by sultan Mas'ud. Finally, it fell to al- 
Muktafl, after the death of Mas'ud in 547/1152, to 
assert definitive sway over ‘Irak- Whatever the 
circumstances, the disintegration of the Saldjuk 
empire was accompanied by a multiplication in the 
number of sultans, and this fact alone further en¬ 
feebled the position of the Saldjuks; it was in 514/ 
1120-1 that for the first time the khufba was made in 
Baghdad in the name of two sultans of this family, but 
the title of sultan had already been taken by the 
Ghaznavid Ibrahim, inasmuch as it appeared on his 
coinage, although it cannot be confirmed that the 
titulary in question had received the agreement of 
the caliph. 

A new turning-point in the relations between cali¬ 
phate and sultanate occured in 547/1152 when the 
caliph, assisted by an energetic vizier, Ibn Hubayra, 
chased out of ‘Irak the shilyna who represented the 
sultan and dismissed from his service Turkish and 
Iranian mercenaries, replacing them with Greek or 
Armenian mamliik s. Ibn Hubayra, who then received 
the title “sultan of ‘Irak”, was also an eminent jurist 
of Hanball tendency, who strove in his works to mi¬ 
nimise the differences between judicial schools, so 
as better to reinforce Sunnism. 

Finally there appeared on the scene, in 575/1180, 
a new caliph, al-Na$ir, who followed the policy of his 
predecessor but used different means. His knowledge 
of religious sciences permitted him to pose as the 
“doctor” whom the community must follow. Deriving 
support on the other hand from the Sufis and the 
members of the futuwwa communities which he re¬ 
organised under his own direction in 604/1207, he 
tried to bring about the unification of the community 
of Islam and to draw into the framework of his 
authority the greatest possible number of princes. 
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One of his propagandists, Abu Hafs al-Suhrawardi, 
thus formulated a theory of the caliphate which, 
while retaining the traditional bases, linked to these 
Sufism and the futuwwa, making the caliph the inter¬ 
mediary between God and the believers and giving 
him the attributes of a kind of shaykh. 

Al-Nasir, who had no vizier as such, was better 
able by virtue of this to assert his political prero¬ 
gatives: he succeeded in having his authority recog¬ 
nized by the powerful Ayyubid Salah al-DIn (576/ 
1181), who for his part declared himself a defender 
of the caliphate and of Islam. It was nevertheless with 
difficulty that he obtained the bay'a of certain 
local amirs of Persia and Upper Mesopotamia. More¬ 
over, the efforts of al-Nasir, in which he continued 
until his death in 622/1225, did not prevent the cali¬ 
phate from remaining fragile as an institution, and 
the great reconciliation between Sunni and Shi‘is 
which was one of the most cherished objectives of 
his policy was never achieved. After only a few more 
years, the Mongols put an end to the ‘Abbasid cali¬ 
phate of Baghdad, executing the caliph al-Musta‘sim 
in Safar 656/February 1258. 

Even so, one should not forget the importance of 
the role played throughout the Saldjuk and post- 
Saldjuk period by an ‘Abbasid caliph, whom a number 
of local rulers recognised as the guarantor of their 
power. Alongside the sultans, who were not so 
numerous, even when the sultanate was conferred 
upon several dynasties (Saldjuks of Rum and of 
Iran, and Ghaznavids), there were princes of Syria, 
of Anatolia or of Iran who to some extent put 
themselves under the authority of the caliph, 
bearing among their titles a title with the component 
of -amir al-mu’minin bestowed by the chancellery 
of Baghdad and stressing their personal link with 
the caliph. This was the case with Zankids and 
Ayyubids in Syria, Rasulids in the Yemen, Ghazna¬ 
vids, Ghurids and princes of Delhi in eastern Iran 
and in India, to mention only the most important 
of this group. Different relationships were established 
too between the caliph and a prince of the Islamic 
west such as the Almoravid Yusuf b. Tashfin, who 
had confirmed by the chancellery of Baghdad the new 
title of amir al-muslimin which he had just taken upon 
himself. But this came about in a political milieu, 
that of the Muslim West, where the process of evo¬ 
lution had been quite different from that in the East, 
and where since the 4th/ioth century rival caliphates 
to that of the ‘Abbasids had appeared. 

C. The caliphates of the west. 

It was at the beginning of the 4th/ioth century 
that an Umayyad amir of Spain put an end to the si¬ 
tuation which had previously arisen in the region: the 
situation of a local prince who, while not recognising 
the authority of the caliph of Baghdad, nevertheless 
allowed the khufba to be made in his name. Then, in 
316/928, ‘Abd al-Raljman III declared himself amir 
al-mw’minin. According to Ibn Khaldun, this decision 
was explained by the fact that at that time “the 
authority of the caliphate of the east was reduced to 
nothing”. To this should be added the fact that the 
Fatimid Shl'I caliphate had appeared in Ifrlkiya, and 
the new caliph of al-Andalus hoped to make himself 
the champion of Sunnism against this new form of 
sovereignty. 

The new caliphs essentially based their legitimacy 
on the idea of inheritance. “Sons of the caliphs”, 
they considered the caliphate a “portion” set aside 
by God for the Banu Umayya, who had inherited it 
from Marwan, if not from ‘Uthman himself, as was 


stated by Ibn Bassam who went so far as to call 
the Umayyad caliph “kinsman of the Prophet” by 
virtue of his status as a member of Kuraysh. Further¬ 
more, in imitation of the Umayyads, the caliphs of 
Spain adopted the colour of white. They applied the 
hereditary principle in a stricter manner than did the 
‘Abbasids, not considering the minority of an heir 
presumptive as an obstacle to his proclamation. But 
the succession was put into effect by the same process, 
bay'-a, whether preceded by an c ahd or not. Also, 
the bay c a held a more important place than in the 
Orient and sometimes the rite lasted several days. 

The caliph frequently declared himself the “caliph 
of God”. He governed in a direct fashion, surrounded 
by a council of viziers, but in the course of the 
4th/ioth century, he rapidly ceased to take an active 
interest in the conduct of affairs, relying on a prime 
minister who bore, in Spain, the title of hadfib, not 
that of wazir: whence the appearance, in 371/981, of 
a dynasty of “major-domos”, of which the founder 
was the famous al-Mansur (Almanzor). A kind of 
sultanate was thus established in Spain also, but it 
lasted only a short time, since the caliphate came to 
an end, in a period of disturbances, in 422/1031. 

In the West, other Sunni caliphs appeared subse¬ 
quently in rivalry to the caliph of Baghdad. If the 
Almoravids contented themselves, as has been seen, 
with the title of amir al-muslimin, which they adopted 
with the consent of the chancellery of Baghdad, the 
Almohad ‘Abd al-Mu’min, successor to the Mahdi Ibn 
Tumart, ca. 525/1132 took the title of amir al- 
mu'minin, thus setting himself up as a rival to the 
‘Abbasid sovereign and claiming that he was restoring 
a caliphate now in decline, in the same way that the 
Mahdi Ibn Tumart had revived Islam; in addition, 
the Almohad caliph, just as was previously the 
ShI‘I imam, was the bearer of the Hsma. Although 
the original character of the Almohad movement 
was gradually effaced, to the point where one chroni¬ 
cler declared that the sons of ‘Abd al-Mu’min had 
transformed the caliphate into a mulk (al-Makkari, 
viii, 23), the Almohad protocol retained in its for¬ 
mulae ( al-hadra al- c aliyya al-sunniya al-tdhira al- 
kudsiyya), a reminder of the initial doctrine. The 
title of caliph was subsequently taken over by the 
Hafsids, successors to the Almohads, and likewise 
by the Marinids. 

D. The Fatimid caliphate and the ShiH imamates. 

Founded in 297/909 in Ifriklya by the Mahdi 
‘Ubayd Allah, the Fatimid caliphate [j.ti.], the 
appearance of which had, as stated above, led to the 
constitution of an Umayyad caliphate in Spain, had 
only a temporary historical role to play—it lasted in 
fact only until 567/1171—but dominated a vast ex¬ 
panse of territory, including Egypt snd Syria, and 
for a brief period came close to endangering the 
institution of the ‘Abbasid caliphate. It was a 
Shl‘1 caliphate derived from the Isma‘ill movement. 
As such, it presented a different aspect from that 
of the Sunni caliphate; the caliph was the imam 
ma'-sum, impeccable and infallible, supreme inter¬ 
preter of the Law. This charismatic leader derived 
his powers from his predecessor by virtue of an 
explicit nomination (nass), kept secret throughout 
the preceding reign and revealed only after the death 
of the caliph, by the man of trust to whom it had 
been confided. Opinion held that the descent should 
be by a direct line, from father to son, and by virtue 
of the ShI‘I doctrine, the community could not remain 
even for a moment without an imam, whom it had 
no right to nominate. 
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This principle of accession was applied in a general 
way throughout the duration of the Fatimid cali¬ 
phate. After the demise of each sovereign the 
wafiyya of the late caliph, revealed by the senior 
minister, was put into effect. Nevertheless, after 
the end of the 5th/nth century the system ceased 
to function regularly, as the ministers had begun to 
exert too much influence and to involve themselves 
in affairs of succession. As early as 411/1021, on 
the death of al-Hakim, who had nominated one of 
his cousins, his sister Sitt al-Mulk decided that the 
appointment made by al-Hakim was contrary to the 
rule and intervened to have the son of the late caliph 
proclaimed. Later, in 487/1094, the minister al- 
Af<}al proclaimed the succession of one of the caliph’s 
sons, al-Musta'II, whereas another son, Nizar, had, 
in the opinion of some, been named by the wafiyya. 
This was the origin of the schism of the Nizaris 
or neoTsma'IUs. Another crisis occurred in 525/ 
1130, when the caliph al-Amir died without male 
issue and without having named an heir: this caused 
some public disorder, if we are to believe the his¬ 
torians; the caliphate passed to a collateral branch 
of the family. More serious was the initiative taken 
by the minister Jala’i' in 555/1160 when, upon the 
death of al-Fa’iz, he sought out a candidate for the 
caliphate without troubling to discover whether the 
late caliph had designated an heir. The new caliph 
could not be under age, as was the case with al- 
Fa’iz; in such an instance a de facto regency exer¬ 
cised power, and sometimes the trustees were women. 
This was what happened for example in the case of 
the aunt of al-Fa’iz, and previously in the case of 
the sister of al-Hakim, who for a time made 
her authority supersede that of a nephew, then 
seventeen years of age. Let it be added, that through¬ 
out the closing years of the regime, the candidate 
for the caliphate, whose position was the same as that 
of the wall 'l-'-ahd for the 'Ahbasids, was appointed 
by the minister. 

The new caliph received a bay'-a which apparently 
did not differ from the bay’-a made for the ‘Abbasid 
caliphs. This bay’a was, however, in principle simply 
an expression of homage, and could not in any sense 
be considered a designation of the sovereign. 

The caliph, as imam, was in this respect the 
chief of propaganda, the interpreter of the law, the 
source of all knowledge. The panegyrists did not cease 
to develop these themes, stressing that the caliph 
was the friend (wall) of God, intercessor for all; 
the doctrine of the waldya was in fact regarded by 
the jurists as one of the pillars of the faith. Only 
the caliph al-Hakim went so far as to consider him¬ 
self an incarnation of the deity, or at least, he 
allowed himself to be proclaimed as such (in 408/ 
1017). 

The theocratic nature of power was thrown into 
especial relief under the Fatimid caliphate. Never¬ 
theless, the conditions for the exercise of power did 
not differ noticeably from what they were under 
a Sunni caliphate. Here also the authority of the 
caliph fell into decline and, in the 5th/ioth and the 
6th/nth centuries, power was in the hands of all- 
powerful ministers who, to the normal title of wazir, 
succeeded.in adding that of malik (530/1135), and 
some of whom passed on their power in what was 
temporarily a hereditary manner. The last of these 
ministers was Salab al-DIn, who put an end to the 
regime, restoring the khutba to the name of the 
'Abbasid caliph and depriving the last Fatimid caliph 
al-'A<jid of his rights and powers, without however 
proclaiming his dethronement. 


Although the Isma'ili movement thus succeeded in 
maintaining an effective caliphate for more than two 
centuries, there never was such a possibility for the 
ImamI movement, whose devotees continue to this 
day to await the return of the Mahdi. 

On the other hand, the Zaydl movements led to 
the creation of Zaydi states ruled by imams descended 
from al-Hasan. One of these states, that of Jabaristan, 
constituted in the mid-3rd/9th century, was short¬ 
lived, but the other, the Yemen, constituted in 288/ 
901, lasted into the very recent past, covering, it is 
true, only a very limited area. The Zaydi imams, 
though not considered impeccable, were doctors 
schooled in the religious sciences as well as warriors. 
The most famous of these was the founder of the 
state of the Yemen, Yabya b. al-Husayn, who took 
the surname al-Hadi ila 'l-hakk, as well as the title 
amir al-mu’minin, which appeared in the state 
documents and on the coinage. Al-Hadi, considered 
by the Zaydls to be a model sovereign, possessed, in 
addition to his qualities of courage, a great knowledge 
of law and great piety. It is said that he strove to 
apply strictly the prescriptions of Islam, especially 
in fiscal matters, and to him are attributed a number 
of scholarly writings. Under the terms of the Zaydi 
doctrine, the imam did not command unconditional 
obedience, because the subordination of the subjects 
ceased if the caliph deviated from the prescriptions 
of the Book and the Sunna. On the other hand the 
imamate did not necessarily pass from father to son, 
since it was personal qualities which, in addition 
to 'Alid origin, gave entitlement to the imamate. 
This explains how it was that the Zaydi imamate 
succeeded in surviving into the 20th century, in 
spite of interruptions, especially in the Ayyubid 
and Ottoman periods, and in spite of various vicissi¬ 
tudes. 

E. The institution of the caliphate after 658/1238. 

If the murder of al-Musta'flm and the Mongol 
invasions did not bring about the effective disap¬ 
pearance of the 'Abbasid caliphate, the new era 
which began at this date was nevertheless of a quite 
different character. The Mamluks, having taken 
power in Egypt and Syria, took to Cairo a member 
of the ‘Abbasid family, the uncle of the last caliph of 
Baghdad, and Baybars had this man declared caliph 
through the good offices of the chief kadi who had 
verified his genealogy ( Radfab 659/June 1261). This 
individual, who took the surname al Mustan$ir, 
claimed in his first khutba all the privileges of the 
caliph and claimed to extend his authority over the 
whole Islamic world, to which end Baybars entrusted 
an army to him. He failed in his attempt to reconquer 
Baghdad, and the new caliph, al-Uak*m, who was then 
proclaimed in Cairo ( Muftarram 661/November 1262) 
and installed in the citadel, no longer had the right 
to interfere in political life; his presence seems to 
have had no other purpose than to render legitimate 
the power effectively exercised by the Mamluks, 
according to a regulation which remained in force for 
two-and-a-half centuries. 

From a juridical viewpoint, the caliph remained, 
it is true, titular holder of a sovereignty which 
continued to be transmitted in the line of the caliph 
al-Hakim. But the ensemble of powers, including 
the right of nominating various agents, had been 
delegated to the sultan, who was henceforward chosen 
by the Mamluks and invested with the sultanate 
by the caliph. The author al-Kalkashandl com¬ 
pares the sultanate to a delegated vizierate, and 
declares besides that it consisted of a combination 
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of the irnarat al-istild 5 with the wizdrat al-tafwid 
($ubft, xi, 72), which shows the importance that he 
still attached to the investiture by the caliph. The 
sultanate had none the less acquired a kind of juridical 
autonomy; when the Mamluks could not agree on the 
appointment of a sultan, as happened for example in 
815/1412, they entrusted to the caliph the powers 
of the sultan, which were thus, according to the 
chroniclers, “added” temporarily to the caliphate. 

In addition, the caliphs lost in Cairo certain of 
their privileges, the right of sikka, which was no 
longer observed from the time of the third caliph 
onwards, the right of khufba which seems to have 
fallen into disuse, while the traditional insignia of 
the caliphate were henceforward carried by the sul¬ 
tans themselves. The name of the caliph was no longer 
mentioned in the khufba at Mecca, but retained the 
prestige of holding a power of divine origin and of 
being, as in the past, the “lieutenant of God on earth” 
(naHb Allah fi ardi-hi). So obedience to the caliph 
seems to have been, especially for rulers of distant 
provinces, a kind of religious duty. Investiture at his 
hands was always sought by various sovereigns, 
notably the Mu?affarids of Iran, the sultans of Delhi 
and the Ottomans of Anatolia. Khalil al-Zahirl (d. 
862/1468) wrote: “The amir of the believers is the 
lieutenant of God on earth and no prince of east or 
west can justly call himself sultan if he has not re¬ 
ceived investiture at his hands.” Without this inves¬ 
titure, he could not for example nominate a kadi 
whose decisions were to be valid. 

Various princes of this period refused, however, 
to recognise the ‘Abbasid caliphs of Cairo. This 
happened notably in the case of the Il-Khanid Ghazan 
Khan, who occupied Damascus in 698/1299 and had 
himself named in the khufba “the august sultan, sultan 
of Islam and the Muslims”. As for the TImurid Shah 
Rflkh, he considered himself sovereign by divine right 
and it was his ambition to be recognized as khalifa 
by the other princes which was refused by the Mam- 
luk sultan Barsbay and the Ottoman sultan Murad II. 

Moreover, it seems that from the end of the 7th/ 
13th century onwards, certain princes introduced the 
word khalifa into their titles, without however appro¬ 
priating the title amir al-mu’minin; this was done by 
the Saldjuk sultans of Rum, protected by the Mongols, 
and also by the sultans of Dihli. The Turkmen Uzun 
Hasan (857-82/1453-78) wrote ca. 875/1471 to the 
Ottoman sultan concerning his new capital Shiraz, 
calling it the “throne of the caliphate”. At the be¬ 
ginning of the ioth/i6th century the prince of Trans- 
oxania, Muhammad ShaybanI, put on his coinage the 
title khalifat al-Rahmdn. While it is admitted that 
these titles did not always correspond to a precise 
aspiration, it appears that from the time of the 
Mongol invasions onwards, the title of khalifa was 
no longer reserved for the ‘Abbasid amir of the 
Believers and that a number of rulers did not hesitate 
to take it up, as though it were a normal title of 
Muslim sovereigns. 

This title appeared notably in letters of congratu¬ 
lation addressed by allies to Ottoman sultans after 
certain of their successes. Thus Murad I at the 
end of the 8th/i4th century saw fit to call himself 
“chosen khalifa of the Creator”, and “shadow of God 
on the earth”. A little later, the sultan Bayazid did 
not hesitate to apply to himself verse VI, 165 of the 
Rur^an: "we have made of you a representative 
(khalifa) on the earth.” In the same way, Mehemmed 
I after the restoration of the Ottoman empire at the 
start of the gth/'i 5th century, spoke of his “cali¬ 
phate”, a term which the other Ottoman sovereigns 
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did not hesitate to use on certain occasions in dealings 
with their allies. At all events, and in spite of the fact 
that Mehemmed II the Conqueror did not take to him¬ 
self the title of khalifa, official correspondence 
addressed to the Ottomans by their neighbours did not 
cease to consider them repositories of the caliphate 
and Selim himself, after 1512, was called by his 
brother “shadow of God on earth”. 

It is noteworthy that at the same period too, various 
eulogists applied on occasion to Ottoman sultans the 
title of khalifa or khalifat Allah, although these ex¬ 
pressions were nothing more than laudatory epithets, 
appearing generally in texts of rhymed prose and not 
to be regarded as official titles. More often, indirect 
expressions such as “the throne of the caliphate” 
were employed. 

In fact, the Ottoman sultans early wished to be 
considered, without however claiming the title amir 
al-mu'minin, as bearers of the sultanate and the cal¬ 
iphate combined, a caliphate conceived by the Muslim 
thinkers of the time in terms completely different 
from those of early Islam. Thus two thinkers as 
different one from the other as Ibn Taymiyya and 
Ibn Khaldun agree in declaring that the caliphate 
ceased after the rashidun caliphs and that the sover¬ 
eignty exercised by the Umayyads and the ‘Abbasids 
had never been more than a sort of “royalty”. 
This was their way of expressing how they were 
struck by the contrast between the theory of the 
caliphate as it had been formulated by al-Mawardl 
and the reality which they saw. It may be added that 
the lawyers of the HanafI school were also of the 
opinion that the true caliphate had lasted no more 
than thirty years, up to the death of C A 1 I. For their 
part, Persian authors, such as DawwanI, who wrote 
in the 9th/i5th century, supported the thesis which 
held to be a caliph every sovereign who became, 
as defender of the cause of Islam, “representative” 
of God on earth. As was stressed by Sir Thomas 
Arnold, the title amir al-mu’minin, associated with 
the traditional KurashI caliphate, was then aban¬ 
doned, while the powerful sovereigns of the Irano- 
Turkish world sought to adorn themselves with the 
title of khalifa', they considered themselves, in fact, 
simply by virtue of their taking power, as sovereigns 
by divine right and lieutenants of God. 

At the same time, they recognised no authority 
on the part of the caliph of Cairo. This is seen in 
the episode when the sultan Selim conquered Syria, 
then Egypt, making a prisoner of the caliph al- 
Mutawakkil, treating him with a complete lack of 
deference and exiling him to Constantinople. Al- 
Mutawakkil was unable to leave this involuntary 
exile until the reign of the sultan Sulayman, returning 
to Egypt where he died in 950/1543; he made no 
further exercise of his functions as caliph, except 
in conferring the investiture on the governor Ahmad 
Pasha, a governor who had rebelled against the 
Ottoman sultan. The fact emerges clearly from the 
account of these events that the last ‘Abbasid 
caliph was considered of negligible importance by 
the victorious Ottoman sultan. 

On the other hand, not one of the historical ac¬ 
counts states in precise fashion that Selim sought to 
take to himself the legacy of the caliphate to the 
extent that might be inferred from the late, popular 
versions which began to circulate at the end of the 
18th century and were collected by Mouradgea 
d’Ohsson. There is no justification for the view that 
there was an official transfer of the caliphate to 
Constantinople. It is true that certain relics of the 
Prophet and of the Companions were transferred 
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to the capital of the Ottoman empire; as for sultan 
Selim and his successors, they never bore officially 
in documents of state, inscriptions and coinage, 
titles other than sul(dn and hhakdn\ they did not 
use those of amir al-mu^minin or of imam. The 
only new title adopted by Selim after the conquest 
of Egypt was that of khadim al-ftaramayn [g.v.], 
which was in fact a title belonging to the Mamluk 
sultans and not to the caliph. 

These ill-defined pretentions of the Ottoman 
sultans towards sovereignty over the entire Islamic 
world, came into conflict in certain respects, in the 
east, with the ambitions of the Mughal rulers of 
India during the 16th and 17th centuries. After 
the reign of Akbar (963-1014/1556-1605) [q.v. J, the 
capital of these faraway but powerful princes, Dihll, 
was called ddr aX-khilafa (“seat of the caliphate”) 
and the coinage of Akbar bore the inscription: “the 
great sultan, the exalted khalifa." The Mughals, 
who dealt on equal terms with the Ottomans, 
continued until the reign of Shah 'Alam II (1173/ 
1760) to qualify themselves with the title of khalifa, 
although it is unclear to what extent they were 
thereby disowning the traditional concept of the 
KurashI caliphate. 

Nevertheless, it was the masters of the Ottoman 
empire who finally enjoyed the distinction, in the 18th 
century, of being presented by their diplomats to 
foreigners, including European monarchs, as the hold¬ 
ers of the “caliphate”. An example of this appeared 
in 1774 in the treaty concluded between ‘Abd al- 
Harnld I and the empress Catharine of Russia; the 
sultan was called “the imam of the Believers and 
the caliph of those who profess the divine unity”, 
an expression which at the time was rendered in 
French by “le Souverain calife de la religion maho- 
m6tane”. The intention was to retain the sultan’s 
religious authority over Muslim populations which 
had passed under foreign domination; this the Rus¬ 
sians did not accept (the treaty was revised in 1783). 
In any case, from this time onward, and throughout 
the 19th century, in the various confrontations 
which occurred between the Ottomans and the 
European states, the Ottoman sultans strove to 
present themselves officially as caliphs, that is 
to say, as the spiritual leaders of the Muslims and 
defenders of Islam. The distinction, of European 
origin, between the spiritual and the temporal 
thus found, through the exigencies of the situation, 
echoes in Ottoman circles. Hence the constitution for¬ 
mulated in December 1876 by the sultan 'Abd al- 
Hamld II declared explicitly in its art. 3: “The 
august Ottoman sultanate, the office of the supreme 
Islamic caliphate, must devolve upon the eldest 
of the members of the family”; and in art. 4: “the 
sultan, in his capacity as caliph, is the protector 
of the Muslim religion”. 

Even though the process of giving executive force 
to the constitution of 1876 was postponed until 1908, 
the sultan continued to hold to this conception which 
enabled him to assert his authority over the Arab 
countries and furthermore to embrace the ideal of 
pan-Islamic unity, inspired in him by Djamal al- 
Dln al-Afghan! [?.v.]. The principle was in any case 
recognised in the countries of the West, and in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, after the annexation of the province to 
the Austro-Hungarian empire in 1908, the name of 
the Ottoman sultan continued to be mentioned in the 
public prayers. In Libya, even after the establishment 
of the Italian protectorate, the chief kd<fi of that 
country was still appointed by the Ottoman shaykh al- 
Islam. In Bulgaria, under the terms of the treaty 


of Constantinople of 1913, the prerogatives of the 
Ottoman sultan, though more strictly limited, were 
nevertheless upheld, as was also the case in Greece 
at that time. 

It should be added that the Ottoman sultans had, 
in fact, for a number of centuries, exercised functions 
similar to those of the ancient caliphs, with the 
difference that they sought to establish a more regular 
system. In addition to the law, they formulated a 
code of rules, the purpose of which was in principle 
to supplement the Law, but which sometimes tended 
to supplant it; called kanun, it was employed by 
Sulayman the Great as by the other sultans, and was 
applied not only to financial questions, but also to 
questions such as the problem of succession. Later, 
in the 19th century, the sultans sought, under the 
pressure of various circumstances, to modernise the 
structures of the Ottoman state. This is not the place 
to examine the reforming measures known as the 
Tanfimdt [q.v.], but it should be recalled that it was 
in their capacity as leaders of an important Muslim 
community that the sultans introduced modifica¬ 
tions in the traditional fikh, as in the organisation of 
public powers. The movement culminated in the 
formulation of the constitution of 1876 which en¬ 
visaged a parliamentary regime and which did not 
come into force until 1908. 

The installation of a parliamentary regime, then 
the appearance of the officers of the Committee of 
Union and Progress, had the effect of calling into 
question, even before the First World War, the sul¬ 
tanate and the caliphate. The Young Turks had at 
first been cautious, and if they sought to circumscribe 
the powers of the sultan, they tended also to use the 
expedient of the caliphate to maintain Turkish in¬ 
fluence over the Arab lands. The issue of the war 
modified the assumptions of the problem, since the 
new Turkish nationalism, whose champion was 
Mu$tafa Kemal, had nothing to do with the caliphate. 
The suppression of the ancient institutions was never¬ 
theless gradual. Mustafa Kemal began by attacking 
the sultanate, while recognising the caliphate as 
“a moral link, sacred and respected by the entire 
Muslim world.” On the 1st November 1922, the 
sultanate was abolished by the Grand National 
Assembly of Ankara, which reserved for itself 
the right to choose the holder of the caliphate 
under the terms of the Constitution adopted in 
January 1921 and which declared the sovereignty 
of the people. The sultan Mebemmed VI, deposed by 
means of a fatwd, went into exile and was replaced 
by ‘Abd al-Madjld, who had been chosen by the As¬ 
sembly and was asked to consider himself only as 
the caliph of the Muslims. In fact, the new caliphate 
was ill-defined, and fruitless discussions were held 
regarding the functions to be attributed to a figure 
in whom Mujtafa Kemal, in April 1923, recognised 
above all “supreme inter-lslamic authority” and the 
“symbol of Islamic solidarity”, and yet who held no 
real spiritual power, for he did not have the right 
to appoint kadis, muftis or preachers. In January 
1924 Mustafa Kemal declared: “The idea of a single 
caliph, exercising supreme religious authority over 
all the peoples of Islam, is an idea taken from fiction, 
not from reality.” In February, the caliphate was 
abolished by the National Assembly which was then 
endowed with all powers of legislation ( tashri '). The 
prayer was delivered in the name of al-Hukuma al- 
dfumhuriyya tea ’l-milla al-isldmiyya. Meanwhile, a 
group of ‘ ulama 5 had drafted a document which was 
circulated not only in Turkey but also in the Arab 
countries and which tried to show that the problem 
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of the caliphate was a question not of theology but 
of practical politics, that the caliphate had not been 
instituted by the Prophet and that it did not con¬ 
stitute a fundamental element of Islam. 

The abolition of the caliphate, of which the concept 
had changed somewhat since the 7th/i3th century, 
was none the less powerfully resented in the Middle- 
East, where various projects were attempted for 
the restitution of this institution, considered to be 
fundamental to the very life of the community of Is¬ 
lam. The sharif of Mecca, Husayn, made an attempt 
to have himself recognised as caliph, but succeeded 
only with a few neighbouring princes. In 1926, two 
congresses were held, which had the object of de¬ 
bating the issue of the caliphate; one took place in 
March, in Cairo, the other in July at Mecca, without 
any result. The western powers, for their part, sought 
to encourage the restoration of the caliphate, on the 
condition that the holder be their ally. In 1930 there 
was denunciation from certain Muslim quarters of the 
policies of the British, who continued to give finan¬ 
cial support to the former Ottoman sultan while 
backing King Husayn, and those of the French, who 
favoured the Bey of Tunis. Then in 1931, a congress 
of ‘uluma 3 and political figures was held in Jerusalem. 
It had no result other than to affirm the spirit 
of solidarity which still existed among Arab and 
Muslim countries and which was the origin of the 
“Congress of Arab Unity” held in 1937 and from 
which arose the League of Arab States, founded in 
1944. Meanwhile, the attempt of King Faruk of 
Egypt, in 1939, to revive the caliphate to his own 
advantage, met with vigorous opposition from the 
Turkish government. The rise of nationalism thus 
brought about the transformation of a pan-Islamic 
movement into a simply pan-Arab movement. 

In fact, Muslim opinion was in general resigned 
to the new situation, entrusting interpretation of the 
Law to the doctors, and political affairs to the de facto 
authorities. Even in 1922, the reformist Rashid Rida 
had proposed a plan for the reform of the caliphate 
in his work al-Khildfa aw al-Imdma al-’-Uzmd\ he as¬ 
serted that no Arab sovereign was worthy to accede 
to this office and he proposed the holding of a seminar 
with the purpose of drawing up a list of doctors from 
among whom the caliph would be chosen; the role of 
the caliph would essentially have been to adapt 
Islamic law to the conditions of modern life. But 
such a project was never realised. 

More radical was the theory advanced by a shaykh 
of al-Azhar, ‘All ‘Abd al-Razik, who, in 1925, wrote 
an essay entitled al-Isldm tra-usul al-hukm “Islam 
and the bases of power”, which caused a sensation 
in traditionalist Muslim circles because it laid down 
a doctrinal basis for the separation of the temporal 
and the spiritual, and suggested that the government 
of the Prophet at Medina was not dependent on the 
prophetic mission. This work was condemned by the 
shaykhs of al-Azhar, but the notion of temporal 
sovereignty continued nevertheless to take root in 
Muslim circles during the decades that followed. 
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(ii) In political theory 

There are two references to khalifa in the Kur’an 
(Sura II, 30 and Sura XXXVIII, 26). The first, 
“We have made thee a khalifa in the land; then 
judge between the men with the truth, and follow 
not thy desires, lest they cause thee to err from 
the path of God”, refers to Adam. The second, 
"We have made thee a khalifa in the earth; so judge 
between the people with truth” is addressed to David. 
The plural Ikhald’if and khulafd 3 ), which occurs fre¬ 
quently, means successors (i.e. progeny) (see further 
R. Paret, Signification coranique de halifa, in Studia 
Islamica, xxxi (pars prior), 211-17, and W. Mont¬ 
gomery Watt, Islamic political thought, Edinburgh 
1968, 32 ff.). For the commentators such as Zamakh- 
shari, the concept of Adam included or typified all 
mankind and the prophets, while David had the 
dual role of king and prophet. Although there is 
no indication that the word khalifa was intended to 
serve as the title of the successor of Muhammad, both 
the passages quoted above are important for the 
development of the theory of the khalifa as the 
successor of the prophet, and his office, the khilafa. 

It is asserted by Muslim historians that the term 
khalifa was first used as the title of the successor of 
Muhammad by Abu Bakr, but it is doubtful whether 
he ever assumed it as a title (Caetani, Annali dell’ 
Islam, II A.H., para. 63 n. 1). From the reign of 
‘Umar b. al-Khattab, however, khalifat rasiil Allah, 
successor of the messenger of God, became the 
common designation of the leader of the community, 
the amir al-mzfminin [?.v.], the Commander of the 
Faithful, the title which ‘Umar had adopted on his 
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election (cf. Ibn Khaldun, al-Mukaddima, ed. Quatre- 
m6re, Paris 1858, i, 408-14, ed. Beirut 1886, 227-30 
and cf. M. A. Shaban, Islamic history A.D. 600-750 
(A.H. 132), Cambridge 1971, 19, and idem, The 
'■Abbdsid Revolution, Cambridge 1970, 140-1 on 
amir al-mu’minin). The title khalifat rasul Allah 
implied the assumption by Muljammad’s successor 
of Muhammad’s functions as judge and temporal 
leader of the community. Muhammad’s prophetic 
function, on the other hand, was held to have 
ceased with him and it was believed that the spiritual 
guidance of the community had been inherited 
by the community as a whole. The khalifa, thus, 
had no authority to give new interpretations to 
religious matters: his function was merely to maintain 
old doctrines. His office was simply a delegation of 
authority for the purpose of applying and defending 
the shari l a. The title khalifat rasul Allah was com¬ 
monly applied to the orthodox or rightly guided cal¬ 
iphs (the Rashidun), who were regarded as the 
representatives or successors of Muhammad. Mu'a- 
wiya’s claim to the caliphate, if it was based on 
the text of the Kur’an (XVII, 35), was to be sultan: 
as such he was not Muhammad’s deputy but God's, 
and the title khalifat Allah, vicegerent of God, 
appears to have been approved by the Umayyads 
(D. S. Margoliouth, The sense of the title Khalifah. 
in A volume of oriental studies presented to E. G. 
Browne, ed. T. W. Arnold and R. A. Nicholson, 
Cambridge 1922, 327). The phrase khalifat Allah 
had earlier excited the indignation of Abu Bakr, 
because of the boldness of its implication. It was, 
nevertheless, used by Hassan b. Thabit in A.D. 35 
in an elegy he wrote on the caliph 'Uthman (Diwdn 
of Ijassan Ibn Thabit ed. W. N. Arafat, GMS, 
N.S. xxv/1-2, London 1971, i, 96). The 'Abbasids 
later employed the title khalifat Allah, but its use 
was resisted by many of the 'ulamd 1 , who rejected 
the idea that the khalifa was the representative of 
God and the implication of autocratic power contained 
in the title (I. Goldziher, Muhammadanische Studien, 
ii, 61, H. A. R. Gibb, al-Mawardi’s theory of the 
caliphate, in Studies on the Civilization of Islam, ed. 
Stanford J. Shaw and W. R. Polk, London 1962, 158, 
S. D. Goitein, Attitudes towards government in Studies 
in Islamic history and institutions, Leiden 1966, 203). 
An attempt to limit the true caliphate to the Rashi¬ 
dun, on the basis of a tradition attributed to the 
prophet which states “the caliphate after me will be 
thirty years: then it will become kingship” (quoted 
by Margoliouth, op. cit., 328), did not become 
accepted doctrine. Later Sunni jurists, however, 
drew a distinction between the caliphate of the 
Rashidun, the khilafat al-nubuwwa (the vicariate 
of prophecy) and the later caliphate which they 
held to have had the character of worldly kingship 
(mulk) [q.v. in imam*]. 

As used in the sources, the terms khalifa and 
imam (and khilafa and irndrna [q.v.], which refer 
to his office) are broadly interchangeable. The former 
is primarily applied to the supreme leader of the 
Muslim community as the ruler of the community 
exercising the “temporal” functions of Muhammad, 
while the latter is applied to him as the religious 
leader of the community and derives from his function 
of leading the prayers of the community, which, 
in the view of the Sunnis, was his most important 
function. The propriety of the election of Abu 
Bakr was, in fact, defended by many jurists on 
the ground that he had led the prayers. In fikh 
literature the terms imam and imdma are used in 
preference to fchalifa and khilafat. Among later 


writers traces are occasionally to be found of a 
distinction between the functions of the leader of 
the community as khalifa and as imam. For example 
Rawandl alleges that Tughril b. Arslan’s atabeg, 
Muhammad Pahlavan-djahan, used openly to say, 
“The imam should occupy himself with delivering the 
khufba and leading the prayers, which are the best 
of actions and the greatest of deeds and which uphold 
(or protect) profane rulers; and he should entrust 
kingship to sultans and leave rule to this sultan [i.e., 
Tughril)” [Rabat al-fudiir, ed. Muhammad Iqbal, 
GMS, N.S. ii, London, Leiden 1921, 334). 

Politics and religion in Islam were inextricably 
mixed and the political doctrines of the khalifa as 
the leader of the community cannot be easily 
separated from the theological and juridical doctrines 
concerning his office [see imama]. The early doctrinal 
disputes and religious polemics—the controversies 
over the imamate raised by the first civil war, the 
development of the Shi'at 'All and the Khawaridi 
schisms, the succession of the Umayyads and their 
overthrow by the 'Abbasids, the Mu'tazili move¬ 
ment and its refutation by the Ash'aris, and the 
polemics against the Rawafid and Khawaridi—pro¬ 
foundly influenced the development of the political 
theory as well as the religious doctrine of the khalifa, 
as also did Hellenistic and Sasanian theories of 
government. 

As the temporal head of the community, whose 
internal organisation was secured by a common ac¬ 
ceptance of and submission to the shari c a, the caliph 
was the symbol of the supremacy of the shari'-a. 
He, like other believers, was subordinate to it and 
they owed him obedience only as its representative. 
So far as there was an element of contract in the 
relations between him and his followers this was 
to be found in the bay’-a [?.v.]. Termination of the 
contract was only permitted if a change took place 
in the status and condition of the caliph such as 
might cause prejudice to the rights of the com¬ 
munity. The weakness of the position was that no 
tribunal was specified to decide upon his deposition. 

Gradually the political doctrines of the imamate 
were worked out in the light of political developments 
(cf. H. A. R. Gibb, al-Mawardi’s theory of the cali¬ 
phate, 154-5). Significantly, most of the important 
expositions of the theory of the caliphate were 
written, if not at a period of crisis, at least at a 
time when some fairly major problem faced the 
Muslim community and was exercising the minds of 
the faithful. 

In the turbulent years following the transfer of 
power from the Umayyads to the 'Abbasids, Ibn al- 
Mukaffa' [q.v.], who died probably in 139/756, con¬ 
cerned at the internal dissensions within the com¬ 
munity, felt the need for a definition of the powers 
and authority of the caliph. Recognising the change 
in the basis of the caliphate which had taken place 
with the 'Abbasid revolution, and believing that the 
only bond between the caliph and his army was re¬ 
ligious conviction, he made right belief the corner¬ 
stone of his political programme. Convinced of the 
need for stability, he proposed a rigid control by the 
state. He suggested that the caliph should supersede 
and regulate ra’y [q.v.] as used in the ancient schools 
of law and recommended that he should create a code 
based on (i) precedents and usage ( siyar), (ii) tradi¬ 
tion and analogy, and (iii) his own decisions which 
would in turn be emended by succeeding caliphs. Ibn 
al-Mukaffa"s pleas, however, went unheeded: 
orthodox Islam rejected the view that ra'y was the 
domain of the ruler and referred the final decision 
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to idfmd c [q.v.] (see further S. D. Goitein, A turning- 
point in the history of the Muslim state, in Studies 
in Islamic history and institutions, 149-67). 

Abu Yusuf (d. 182/798) [q.v.] represents a some¬ 
what different point of view. Disturbed by contem¬ 
porary practices, many of which seemed contrary 
to the spirit of the early caliphate as reflected in 
the works of the Traditionists, he cites a number 
of traditions in his Kitab al-Kharddi showing the duty 
of the subjects to their imam. The bay'-a by this 
time was no longer of practical significance and Abu 
Yusuf does not attempt to maintain even the principle 
of election. He is aware of only one source of author¬ 
ity: God’s choice by which the caliph became a vice¬ 
gerent of God on earth (see further S. D. Goitein, 
Attitudes towards government in Islam and Judaism, 
in Studies in Islamic history and institutions, 203 ff.). 
By implication he holds that the actual possession 
of power is the necessary basis for authority and 
a sufficient justification for its exercise, irrespective 
of the ruler’s personal qualifications. Although Abu 
Yusuf, who looks upon the caliph as the shepherd of 
his people, bases the principles of true Islamic 
government upon the sunna of the Rashidun and 
of c Umar b. c Abd al-'Aziz, and implicitly protests 
against the prevailing cult of the Sasanian tradition 
(cf. Gibb, The evolution of government in early Islam, 
in Studies on the civilization of Islam, 45), he opens 
the way, by his acceptance of the caliph as the 
khalifat Allah, to the theory of the ruler as the 
Shadow of God upon earth, which was later to be 
transferred to the temporal ruler once the caliph had 
ceased to be the effective and immediate source of 
power (cf. A. K. S. Lambton, Quis custodiet custodes, 
in Studia Islamica v (1956), 125-48). 

Al-Djahiz (d. 255/868-9) [q.v.] approaches the 
question of the imamate from yet another point of 
view and bases his argument on the need for an imam 
on the predatory nature of men and their lack of 
understanding, an argument frequently put forward 
later in the works of Islamic philosophers and the 
writers of mirrors for princes (see further Ch. Pellat, 
L'imamat dans la doctrine de Cahiz, in Stud. Isl., 
xxv (1961), 23-52). Preoccupied with the feud 
between the supporters of the 'Abbasids and their 
opponents, he raises the question of the duty to re¬ 
sist an impious government. In this, his concern is not 
with the right to resist bad government as such, but 
simply with the duty to oppose the transgression of 
the law which was involved by the abandonment of 
Islamic government by the imam. When this hap¬ 
pened al-Djahiz held that it was the duty of the 
imam's subjects to denounce and depose him, though 
he limits this duty by the possibility of fulfilment (see 
further Pellat, locc. cit., and also B. Lewis, Islamic 
concepts of revolution, in Revolution in the Middle 
East, ed. P. J. Vatikiotis, London 1972, 35 ff.). 

By the end of the 3rd/9th century the political 
control of the ‘Abbasid caliph was on the one hand 
becoming increasingly eroded by his governors, who 
had usurped his temporal powers, and on the other 
threatened by movements of politico-religious 
dissent. This made a restatement of the basis and 
nature of caliphal authority imperative. One of the 
first to attempt this was al-Bakillani (d. 403/1013) 
[?.».], who in his exposition of the imamate was 
mainly concerned to defend the Sunni position against 
the threat of the Shi'a (see further A. Abel, Le 
chapitre sur l’imamat dans le Tamhid d’al-Baqillani, 
in Le Shi'isme imamite, Paris 1970, 55 ff., and Y. 
Ibish, The political doctrine of al-Baqillani, Beirut 
1966). 


Al-Mawardi (d. 450/1058) [q.v.], starting from the 
premiss that authority was delegated by God to 
the imam and that he alone could delegate this to 
others, is primarily concerned to maintain the 
theoretical validity of the caliph’s authority and 
his delegation of this in spite of the actual usurpation 
of his power by others. In al-Ahkdm al-sulfaniyya, 
he lays down the qualifications of the imam [see 
imama] and discusses the functions of his office, 
having in mind the limitations imposed upon the 
caliph by political circumstances. Like various 
writers before him, al-Mawardi speaks of the for¬ 
feiture of the imamate, without, however, laying 
down any legal means by which this might be brought 
about. In his discussion of the formal institutions of 
government he concentrates mainly upon what con¬ 
stitutes a valid investiture by the caliph of his 
functionaries, in particular the waiir and the amir. 
Some two centuries earlier al-Djahiz had defined 
political obligation with regard to the overthrow of 
an impious imam in terms of possibility. Al-Mawardi 
went further. Constrained by necessity and expedien¬ 
cy, he limited even the political obligations of the 
caliph as the executor of the sharV-a by the possibility 
of fulfilment. (See further H. A. R. Gibb, al-Ma- 
wardi’s theory of the caliphate). 

In the 5th/nth and 6th/i2th centuries the jurists 
continued to wrestle with the problem of how to 
assert the supremacy of the caliph. They were all 
concerned to a greater or lesser degree with the 
caliph’s mission as the vicegerent of the prophet, 
and with his duty to defend Islam and to administer 
the affairs of the community. Among them were 
Abu YaMa (380-458/990-1066) Ibn al-Farra 3 [q.v.], 
Ibn ‘Akil (431-513/1040-1119) [q.v.], al-Djuwayni, 
the Imam al-IJaramayn (419-499/1028-1105) [q.v.], 
and al-Ghazali (450-505/1058-1 m) [q.v.]. The last 
named breaks new ground on the subject of the 
relationship of caliph and sultan in his Iktifdd 
al-iHikad. The caliph remains the symbol of the 
supremacy of the shari’-a but the sultan is asso¬ 
ciated with him and recognised as the holder of 
coercive power (see further L. Binder, al-Ghazali 
and Islamic government, in The Muslim world, July 
1955, and H. Laoust, La politique de Oazdll, Paris 
1970). 

Ibn Djama'a (639/1241-733/1333) [?.v.], writing 
after the extinction of the caliphate by the Mongols, 
broadly speaking transfers to the de facto rulers 
the constitutional theories worked out by earlier 
jurists, holding that the seizure of power itself gave 
authority, while Ibn Taymiyya (661-728/1263-1328) 
[q.v.], seeking a more radical solution, denied the 
obligatory nature of the caliphate (see further H. 
Laoust, Essai sur les doctrines sociales et politiques 
de Ibn Taimtya, Cairo 1939, idem, Le traitt du droit 
publique d’Ibn Taimiya, Beirut 1948). 

Additional bibliography: C. H. Becker, 
Islamstudien, i; W. Barthold, Khalif i sultan, in 
Mir Islama, i, 203 ff., 345 ff. (abridged German 
tr. in Isl., vi (1915), 350 ff.; abridged English 
tr. by N. S. Doniach in IQ (1963), 117-135); Th. 
W. Juynboll, Handbuch des islamischen Gesetzes, 
Leiden 1910; T. W. Arnold, The caliphate, London 
1924; E. Tyan, Institutions du droit public musul- 
man, Paris 1956, ii; H. A. R. Gibb, The heritage 
of Islam in the modern world (i), in International 
Journal of Middle Eastern studies, 1 (1970), 3-18; 
W. M. Watt, God's caliph: Quranic interpreta¬ 
tions and Umayyad claims, in Iran and Islam, 
in memory of the late Vladimir Minorsky, ed. 
C. E. Bosworth, Edinburgh 1971, 565-74. For 
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the works of the Muslim theorists mentioned above 

see under the relevant articles. 

(A. K. S. Lambton) 

(iii) In Islamic mysticism 

This term may have any of the following meanings, 
all carrying the idea of vicarship, when used in 
writings dealing with or pertaining to certain as¬ 
pects of Islamic mysticism: 

1. He may be the kufb or perfect man, al-insan al- 
kdmil [}.».], around whom the spheres of being evolve, 
upon whom the Muhammadan Reality ( al-hakika 
al-mukammadiyya), which is the hidden side (batin') 
of his own reality in the world, irradiates. This 
makes the kufb the khalifa of the Prophet on the 
plane of manifestation (fdhir). In this sense the 
founders of the tankas [g.u.] and their successors, 
when identified with the kufb, are referred to as 
khulafd 3 of the Prophet (see e.g. Muhammad Abu 
’ 1 -Mabasin al-Kawukadji, al-Badr al-munir ’ala 
kizb al-shadhili al-kabir, Alexandria 1314,19; Muham¬ 
mad MadI Abu ’I-'Aza’im, al-Tuhur al-madar ’■aid 
kulub al-abrdr, Cairo 1340, 32; Muhammad ‘Abd 
al-Rahim al-Nashshabl, Asrdr al-hakika li-man 
yasluku al-farika, Cairo 1921, 66 f.). 

They do not unite al-khildfa al-fdhira with al- 
khildfa al-bdfina, however, as did al-khulafd 3 al- 
rdshidun, but held only al-khildfa al-bdtina (cf. 
'Ubayd Allah Salih b. Muhammad al-Kusantini 
al-Han$all, Fath al-Rahim al-Rahman bi-sharh 
nafikat al-ikhwdn, Cairo 1312, 176; Muhammad 
al-Nuri, al-Nafahdt al-hadaHyya ’aid wird al-sdddt 
al-ahmadiyya, Alexandria 1316, 109, m). This is 
also referred to as al-khildfa al-kubrd (cf. Zahir 
al-DIn al-Kadiri, al-Fath al-mubin fima yata’ allaka 
bi-tiryak al-muhibbin, Cairo 1306, 118). 

2. He may be the successor of the (alleged) founder 
of a tarika or to the deceased leader of a group of 
mystics, without the connotations attached to the 
term as mentioned under (1). The term may refer to 
his immediate successor (see e.g. TakI al-DIn ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Wasiti, Tirydk al-muhibbin fi fabakat 
khirkal al-mashdyikh al-’arifin, Cairo 1305; 20, Karim 
al-DIn al-Barmuni, Tankih rawdat al-azhdr wa-minyal 
al-sdddt al-abrdr, Tunis 1325, 343; al-Nashshabl, 
Asrdr, 64 f.) or to the successor to al-khildfa, i.e. 
to the position of supreme leadership over the tarika 
or group as shaped by its founder or first leader 
and/or their successors (see e.g. Djalal al-DIn al- 
Karakl, Lisdn al-ta’rif bi-frdl al-wali al-sharif Sidi 
Ibrahim al-Dasuki, ed. Ahmad ’Izz al-Din Khalf 
Allah, Tauta 1969, 5 f., for al-khildfa al-Bithdmiyya, 
and al-Djabartl, ’Adja^ib al-athdr, i, 70, for al- 
khildfa al-Wafd’iyya). 

Equivalent to al-khildfa in this sense is the term 
sadidfdda [q.v.]. According to ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Sha'- 
raru, al-Anwdr al-kudsiyya fi ma’rifat kawaHd al- 
fiifiyya, Cairo-Beirut 1962, 6, i, 185, preference for 
succession of a deceased shaykh [g.v.] should be given 
to the eldest of his disciples. The successor may al¬ 
ready have been designated by the /area’s leader 
during his lifetime (on this see e.g. Muhammad ‘Abd 
al-Bakl al-Laknawi, al-Minah al-madaniyya fi 
mukhtdrdt al-yufiyya, Medina 1330, 88 ff.). In 
addition, the qufi manuals mention the existence of 
consensus among the disciples about the successor 
as a legitimate basis for the assumption of leadership 
(cf. al-Laknawi, al-Minak, 93). Hereditary patri¬ 
lineal succession to the leadership position became 
the rule adopted by many of the Sufi orders. This 
practice is frowned upon by those belonging to 
al-Nakshibandiyya [q.v.] such as Muhammad b. 


‘Abd Allah al-Khani, al-Bahdfa al-saniyya fi addb 
al-farika al-’aliyya al-Khdlidiyya al-Nakshibandiyya, 
Cairo 1319, 33, and it is discarded as Shi'a custom 
by authors belonging to al-Shadhiliyya [g.ti.], such 
as c Ali Salim ‘Ammar, Abu 'l-lfasan al-Shddhili. 
Cairo 1951, 62, i, 31. 

3. He may be a murid [g.v.] who, after having 
reached a certain stage of mystical perfection as 
defined by the teachings of the tarika to which he 
belongs, is granted permission by his spiritual 
master to initiate novices and to guide them on the 
mystical path. This includes permission to transmit 
the tarika 's prayers, to lead ha4ra s [g.u.] and to 
grant the status of khalifa to his own disciples in 
turn. To this effect a so-called idfdza (Pers./T. 
idiazalnamalicazetname) [g.u.] is granted to him by 
his spiritual master, possibly during a festive gathering 
of the tarika 's members, when the idfdza is read 
(cf. P. Kahle, Zur Organisation der Derwischorden 
in Egypten, in Isl., vi (1916), 157). The actual 
investiture may consist in the pronounciation of a 
special oath-formula, the mubaya’at al-khildfa 
(cf. al-Laknawi, al-Minaft, 89) which differs from 
the common c ahd formula [q.v.]. An idfaza of this 
type may be defined as the deed of spiritual suc¬ 
cession granted to a murid. It is generally referred 
to as idfazat al-khildfa (Pers./T. khildfatnama, 
hilafetname), or just khildfa. This document generally 
contains a more or less elaborate exposition of 
rights and obligations of its recipient and mentions 
the silsila [q.v.], i.e. the chain of initiation and 
transmission of mystical knowledge also known as 
sanad [g.v.] al-khildfa (cf. Ahmad b. Muhammad 
al-Kashshashi, al-Simt al-madjid fi sha 3 n al-bay’a 
tea 'l-dhikr wa talkin wa-saldsil al-tarik, Haydarabad 
1327, 67 ff.). Provided with the seal of its purveyor, 
who must have been similarly authorised by his 
own spiritual master, and sometimes endorsed by 
a number of witnesses, who may also be khalifas 
(cf. Muhammad b. Mubarak ‘Alawi Kirmanl (Amir 
Khurd), Siyar al-awliyd \ Dihli 1302, 179) it con¬ 
stitutes the khalifa's primary source of legitimation 
as a teacher of the tarika. The idfdzat al-khildfa 
need not necessarily be restricted to the permission 
to transmit mystical knowledge, but may also 
contain permission to teach and transmit texts of a 
different nature. It can also contain permission to 
initiate into and to teach the methods of more than 
one tarika (cf. Muhammad b. Sulayman al-Hanafi 
al-Baghdadi, al-Hadika al-nadiyya fi ddab al-farika 
al-Nakshibandiyya wa ’l-bahdfa al-Khdlidiyya, Cairo 
n.d., 45). The fact that somebody has been granted 
the iifdzat al-khildfa means only that he possesses 
the prerequisites for initiating and guiding dis¬ 
ciples of his own, independent of his spiritual master. 
He is not under the obligation to do so, and he may 
very well refrain from setting himself up independent¬ 
ly until after his master’s death (cf. e.g. Amir Khurd. 
Siyar al-awliyd ’, 169, and for present-day practice, 
Syed Naguib al-Attas, Some aspects of Sufism as 
understood and practised among the Malays, Singapore, 
Malaysian Sociological Research Institute, 1963, 37). 
He may also choose not to set himself up indepen¬ 
dently but to accept the spiritual leadership of 
another khalifa as his master’s legitimate successor. 
In this case “a renewal of the ’ahd" may take place 
with the latter (see e.g. Mahmud b. ‘Aflf al-DIn 
al-Wafa 5 !, Ma’dhid al-takkik fi radd al-munkirin 
’aid a hi al-tarik, Cairo i960 (various editions), 
145). According to the tenets of some tarikas, a 
shaykh has the obligation to grant the idfdzai al- 
khildfa to a disciple who has attained perfection 
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(cf. al-Khanl. al-Bahdfat al-saniyya, 43). Other 
(arikas, however, like al-Cishtiyya [f.v.], and a 
Khalwatiyya [q.v.] branch like al-Sharkawiyya, do 
not seem to have known such a rule, and some of the 
principal shaykhs of these orders refused to grant an 
idjdzat khilafa to any of their disciples (cf. Hamid 
Kalandar, Khayr al-madfalis, ed. K. A. Nizami, 
Aligarh, n.d., 287 f. On the last regular khalifa of 
al-Sharkawiyya, see Muhammad £ Abduh al-Hidjadjl, 
Min aHam al-saHd, Cairo 1969, 63 ff. His idfdza 
was edited by Ahmad al-Tahir, Cairo 1328). Formal 
registration of the permission to initiate and the 
transmission of mystical knowledge in an idfdza 
seems to be a relatively late development (cf. c Abd 
Allah b. al-Sayyid c AlawI b. Hasan al- c Attas, 
guhur al-ftakd^ik ft baydn al-(ardHk, n.p. [Bombay] 
1312, 26 f.), coinciding with the period in which 
Islamic mysticism became institutionalised in 
gradually expanding formal organisations, the (ari¬ 
kas, during and after the 8th/i4th century. 

4. He may be the deputy of the head of an order in 
a particular area. The precondition for assignment 
to such a position is formal investiture as khalifa 
and hence possession of an idfdzat khilafa , which is 
crucial for the legitimation of any claims for the 
office or position of local deputy. Appointment as 
khalifa in this sense may be to an already existing 
group of murids, in succession to a deceased or sus¬ 
pended predecessor (cf. Muhammad al-Bakhshi 
al-Halabi, Shams al-mafakhir. Dhavl li-Kitab KalaZid 
al-dfawdhir, Cairo 1908, 27; Amir Khurd, Siyar al- 
ateliyd 3 , 197; c Abd al-Samad Zayn al-Din, al- 
Djawdhir al-saniyya tea 'l-kardmdt al-ahmadiyya, 
Cairo 1277, 55), in charge of a particular tekke [q.v.] 
or idwiya [q.v.] (see e.g. al-Bakhshi, Shams al- 
mafakhir, 64) or, in a particular area where the 
(arika has no adherents, in order to proselytise 
(see e.g. Muhammad Abu ’ 1 -Huda al-Sayyadi, 
Tanwir al-absar fi (abakat al-sdda al-RifdHyya al- 
akhyar, Cairo 1306, no; Muhammad Hashim 
Badakhshani, Zubdat al-makamat, Lucknow 1885, 
70-1, 347, 382; al-Baghdadl, al Hadika al-nadiyya, 
85). The degree to which these khalifas could and 
did act independently of the incumbent(s) of a 
position of superior authority within the (arika 
differs considerably among the various (arikas over 
time and in diverse areas. The position of the office 
of khalifa may differ within the organisational hier¬ 
archies of the orders. Thus within the Central African 
Kadiriyya branch, having its centre at Ujiji (Tan¬ 
zania), khalifas are inferior to and nominated by a 
category of officials known as maakida (sing, akida), 
(cf. J. M. Cuoq, Les Musulmans en Afrique, Paris 
1975 , 325). Within a (arika such as al-Aljmadiyya 
al-Marazika, the khulafa’ of its semi-autonomous 
sub-sections ( buyut ) rank under the shaykh of the 
bayt, who is a khalifa himself in the sense mentioned 
in section 3 above (cf. Muhammad Hasan Shams al- 
Dln, al-Risala al-Ahmadiyya al-Thatnyya, Cairo 
1376 , 59). In the Maghrib and West Africa, the local 
deputy of the head of an order is generally referred to 
as mukaddam [q.v.]. This is also the case within a num¬ 
ber of Shadhiliyya orders in the Middle East and 
Egypt, e.g. al-Yashrutiyya (cf. J. van Ess, Liba- 
nesische Miszellen 6, Die YaSrutiya, in If'/ xvi (1975), 
1-103, passim), and a now defunct Egyptian branch 
of al-Nasiriyya. Within the latter tarika, the mu- 
kaddams (khalifas) ranked under the so-called 
ndyibs, who as provincial deputies of the (arika’ s 
leader held jurisdiction over them (cf. Ibrahim 
Khalil, al-Mardfi 1 , Cairo 1934, 40 f.). Frequently, 
the khilafa in a particular area was inherited within 


the family and developed into a virtually autono¬ 
mous power position which allowed its incumbents 
to pay only nominal allegiance to the head or 
principal leader of their (arika. In many cases, this 
constituted the prelude to the formation of an 
independent branch or an entirely new (arika. 
The position of the khalifa as murshid [g.v.] is to 
all intents and purposes the same as the position 
of the head of a (arika. Therefore, the rules for spir¬ 
itual leadership, i.e. the pre-conditions which allow 
one to assume the position of shaykh, found in $ufl 
manuals, also apply to the position of khalifa. It 
is only in relatively late 19th and 20th century 
manuals of the Egyptian orders, which became 
integrated parts of a highly developed bureaucratic 
organisation, that sets of rules pertaining to the 
office of khalifa may be found. Within this organi¬ 
sation a limited number of khalifas in various areas 
received additional confirmation as local deputies 
of the heads of their orders from the head of al- 
Bakriyya [g.v.], and formed a special category of 
dignitaries within the administration. They held 
jurisdiction over those khalifas who could only 
claim this status by virtue of the idfdzat al-khildfa 
in their possession. Within some of the Egyptian 
orders, a khalifa may continue to hold some degrees 
of authority over either the khulafa J ordained 
by him or over those within a particular area. In this 
case, he is referred to by the term khalifat al-khulafa ’. 
In Persia under the Safawids [g.v.] a similarly-named 
office existed, which was defined by V. Minorsky as 
“a special secretariat for Sufi affairs”. The incumbent 
to this office was regarded as the vicar of the king, 
on whose behalf he acted and appointed khalifas in the 
provinces (cf. Minorsky, Tadhkirat al-muluk. A man¬ 
ual of Safawid administration, London 1943, 55, 
125 ff.). A possibly identical office of this name was 
also known in another Shl'I tarika, the Ni'matul- 
lahiyya [q.v.] (cf. R. M. Savory, The office of khalifat 
al-khulafa’ under the Safawids, in JAOS, lxxxv 
(1965), 497 ). 

5. He may be the pre-eminent representative and 
principal propagator of a (arika in a particular area 
acting independently, i.e. duly authorised as men¬ 
tioned in section 3 above but not paying allegiance 
to any of the (arika’s leaders elsewhere. It is this 
meaning which can be most safely adduced whenever 
the term khalifa is mentioned in conjunction with 
the name of a (arika or of a (arika founder, when the 
latter is not a contemporary of the khalifa mentioned 
and when there is no evidence of the existence of 
this (arika as an organisation. It should be inter¬ 
preted as such in passages in a variety of texts in 
Arabic, Persian and Turkish as diverse as the fol¬ 
lowing ones in which the relevant passage is found 
on the pages indicated: Muhammad Dayf Allah 
al-Dja'ali, Kitab al-Tabakat fi khusus al-awliya 5 tea 
'l-sdlihin wa 'l-’-ulama? tea ’l-shu^ard 3 fi T-Siiddn, 
Cairo 1930, 40; al-Djabarti, C A dfd’ib al-dthdr, i, 
210; Mahmud Shukrl al-Alusi, al-Misk al-adhfar, 
Baghdad 1930, 141; Tuzuk-i Djahdngiri, ed. Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan, Ghazipur 1864, 211; Ewliya Celebi, 
Seydhatname, Istanbul 1938, x, 237. 

6. Within al-Bektashiyya [q.v.] it refers to a rank 
of spiritual achievement which could be attained only 
by those who had been ordained as baba. It is marked 
by the donation of the idfdzat al-khildfa as mentioned 
in section 3 above and was the pre-condition for in¬ 
vestiture as deie. The latter degree entailed, among 
other rights, the right to participate in the elections 
of a dede baba. Investiture as dede entailed the right 
to appoint heads (babas) of tekkes. 
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7. In addition, the term khalifa may denote the rep¬ 
resentative of the head of the Sanusiyya order who 
has been sent on a mission to a zawiya (cf. H. Duvey- 
rier, La confrtrie musulmane de Sidi Mohammed Ben 
'■Alt es-Senousi et son domaine glographique, Rome 
1918, with notes by C. A. Nallino, n, n. 1), the head 
of a holy lineage among the Mourides in Senegal 
(cf. D. B. Cruise O'Brien, The Mourides of Senegal. 
The political and economic organization of an Islamic 
brotherhood, Oxford 1971, 111), and in Turkey 
prior to 1925, the vicar of the head of a tekke, as 
reported by J. P. Brown, The darvishes or oriental 
spiritualism, London repr. 1968, 114. It may take 
a similar meaning in the Maghrib, where the term 
may denote the vicar of the head of a zawiya (cf. 
V. Crapanzano, The Ifamadsha, Berkeley and Los 
Angeles 1973, 81 f.). In Mamluk Egypt, the offices 
of the custodians of the shrines of Ahmad al-BadawI 
and Ibrahim al-Dasuki [qq.v.] became detached from 
the leadership positions of the farikas founded by 
or named after these saints. Ever since, the incumbent 
to either of these two offices has been known as 
khalifat al-makam, while the head of the Birhamiyya 
farilia and the heads of the various Ahmadiyya 
branches are referred to as khalifat Ibrahim al- 
Dasuki and khulafa > Ahmad al-Badawi respectively 
(cf. Takrir 'an wazifat al-khildfa bi 'Trnakdm al- 
ahmadi, n.p. [Cairo], n.d. [approx. 1898], and al- 
Karaki, Lisdn al-ta'rif, 5 f.). 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
in the text, see J. S. Trimingham, The Sufi 
orders in Islam, Oxford 1971, 174 ff., and idem, 
Islam in the Sudan, Oxford 1949, 202 ff., which 
also gives an abbreviated English text of an 
idfdzat khildfa. On the appointment of khalifas 
and on the khilafat ndmas issued by a 7th/i3th 
century Cishti mystic, see K. A. Nizami, The life 
and times of Shaikh Farid-u’d Din Ganj-i-Shakar, 
Aligarh 1955, 92 ff., and idem, Some aspects of 
religion and politics in India during the thir¬ 
teenth century, Bombay 1961, 214 ff. and also 
349-52 for the texts of two khilafat-ndmas drawn 
from Amir Wiurd’s Siyar al-awliyd 5 . The text of 
a Cishti idfdza translated from the Urdu may be 
found in G. R. Smith, A Muslim saint in South 
Africa, in African Studies, xxviii/4 (1969), 267- 

8, 277 f. For the text of a Kadiriyya idfaza, as 
well as for the text of an idfaza of a mixed na¬ 
ture (i.e. 'ilm and tasawwuf), in a French trans¬ 
lation, see A. Abel, Les musulmans noirs du 
Maniema, in Corr. d’Orient, iv (Brussels i960), 
22 and 151 ff. A translation of a late 19th cen¬ 
tury Ahmadiyya idfdza, together with a discussion 
of its contents and significance, may be found in 
E. Kiimmerer, Die Ahmadiya. Beitrdge zur Kennt- 
nisse der dgypt. Derwischordens, Diss. Tubingen 
1953 (unpublished). On the rank of khalifa (T. 
halife) in al-Bektashiyya, see in addition to 
J. K. Birge, The Bektashi order of dervishes, London 
1937. 165 f., where this is dealt with somewhat 
defectively, Ahmad Sirri Dede Baba, Kanun al- 
farika al-Bektashiyya, Cairo 1959, 5. For details 
about the office of khalifa in various farikas in 
Egypt in the 19th and 20th century, and concern¬ 
ing the contents and significance of idfazas, 
see F. De Jong, The Sufi orders in post-Ottoman 
Egypt (forthcoming), in particular chs. iii and 
x. Examples of Sufi manuals and other texts de¬ 
fining the relationship between the shaykh of a 
farika and his khulafa 1 as mentioned in section 
4 above are: Muhammad ‘Uthman al-MIrghanl, al- 
Zuhiir al-fdHka ft hukuk al-farih al-sddika, Bulak 


1316, 9 f.; idem, Minwdl al-farika al-fdhira al- 
nuraniyya, in al-RasaHl al-Mirghaniyya, Cairo 
1939, 108 ff.; ‘Abd al-Salam al-Halawani, al-Sira 
al-haliliyya, al-Man?ura 1339, 97 ff.; Muhammad 
S 51 ih Mubsin (ed.), Murshid al-sdlikin ild farih 
al-muhtadin, Cairo 1927, 20ff.; Ahmad c Abd al- 
Mun‘im ‘Abd al-Salam al-Halawani, al-Kufb al- 
rabbani Sidi 'Abd al-Salam al-Halawani, bPatuhu, 
nasfPatuhu, 'ilmuhu, tarikatuhu, atharuhu fi T- 
umma al-islamiyya, Cairo 1970, 22 ff.; Salama 
Hasan al- Radi, Kanun farikat al-sada al-ffdmidiyya 
al-Shddhiliyya, Cairo 1965 (revised ed.), 9 ff. 
An English translation of these latter regulations 
is found as an appendix to M. Gilsenan, Saint 
and Sufi in modern Egypt, Oxford 1973. On the 
position of the khulafd > in al-Hamidiyya al- 
Shadhiliyya, a farika with which this study mainly 
deals, see in particular 82 ff. (F. de Jong) 

(iv) In the Sudanese Mahdiyya 
The term had various significances during the 
Sudanese Mahdiyya (1881-98). 

(1) The originator of the Mahdist movement, 
Muhammad Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah, as a leading mem¬ 
ber of the Sammaniyya farika, was commissioned 
in 1292/1875-6 to appoint khalifas by Muhammad 
Sharif Nur al-Dahm, the head of this farika in the 
Egyptian Sudan: one letter of appointment is extant 
(see Muhammad Ibrahim Abu Salim, al-Murshid ild 
wathdHh al-Mahdi, [Khartum] 1969, no. 1). (2) After 
his public manifestation as Mahdi (1 Sha'ban 1298/ 
29 June 1881), Muhammad Ahmad appears to have 
conferred the title of khalifa on at least some of those 
to whom he delegated authority to administer 
the bay'a: two examples have been calendared by 
Abu Salim, al-Murshid, nos. 23, 62. (3) This use of 
the term khalifa for local Mahdist leaders fell into 
disuse, and the title became restricted to three of 
the Mahdl’s principal companions, ‘Abd Allah 
b. Muhammad al-Ta'a’ishi [q.v.], ‘AH b. Muhammad 
Bilu (a pious man of the tribe of Dighaym from the 
White Nile), and Muhammad Sharif b. Hamid 
(the Mahdl’s son-in-law). The Mahdiyya was repre¬ 
sented as an eschatological drama, reviving the prim¬ 
itive umma in the end-time. In his drama, the Mahdi 
was the Successor of the Apostle of God ( Khalifat 
Rasul Allah), and his three companions the Successors 
respectively of Abu Bakr lKhalifat al-Siddik), ‘Umar 
(Khalifat al-Faruh), and ‘All (Khalifat al-Karr dr). 
The date of this development is uncertain; perhaps 
before the Mahdi left Aba (Ramadan 1298/August 
1881) or during the following months, while he was 
at Kadir (cf. R. C. [von] Slatin, Fire and sword in 
the Sudan, London 1896, 138; F. R. Wingate, Ten 
years captivity in the Mahdi’s camp 1881-1893, 
London 1892, 14). In a letter dated 5 Radjab 1300/ 
12 May 1883, the Mahdi informed Muhammad 
al-Mahdi al-SanusI that he had been designated by 
the Prophet as the Successor of ‘Uthman, but al- 
Sanusi ignored this approach. The letter is calendared 
in Abu Salim, al-Murshid, no. 113; there is a good 
text in Manshiirdt .. . Muhammad al-Mahdi b. 
'Abd Allah, ii, 70-3 (Khartum 1963, photographic 
reproduction of corpus lithographed during the 
Mahdiyya). 

The pre-eminence of ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad 
was stressed in a proclamation of the Mahdi (17 
Rabl‘ I 1300/26 January 1883), where he is styled 
khalifat al-khulafa 1 ’ (calendared in Abu Salim, 
al-Murshid, no. 78; text in Manshiirdt, i, 30-2). 
The restriction of the title khalifa, and the special 
status of ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad, aroused resent- 
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ment. One of the Mahdi’s most influential sup¬ 
porters, al-Manna Isma'Il, a holy man of Kordofan, 
fell from grace and was ultimately executed after 
claiming the khilafa (see Abu Salim, al-Murshid, 
no. 112, dated after 4 Radjab 1300/11 May 1883; 
A. R. C. Bolton, El Menna Ismail: Fiki and Emir 
in Kordofan, in Sudan Notes and Records, xvii/2, 
1934, 229-41). Another pretender to the khilafa, 
Fakhr al-Din Hasan, was reproved in two letters 
from the Mahdi (calendared in Abu Salim, al-Mur¬ 
shid, nos. 351, 352, dated 2-4 Shawwal 1301/26-28 
July 1884: texts in Abu Salim (ed.), Manshurdt al- 
Mahdiyya, n.p., 1969, 76-9). 

(4) When on the Mahdi’s death, c Abd Allah b. Mu¬ 
hammad succeeded him as head of the Mahdist state, 
the analogy to Abu Bakr’s succession to the Prophet 
was emphasized in a proclamation by the two junior 
khalifas and the Mahdi’s kin (text in Abu Salim (ed.), 
Manshurdt al-Mahdiyya, 84-9, dated 8 Ramadan 
1302/22 June 1885). From this time, 'Abd Allah 
assumed the new style of khalifat al-Mahdi, “the 
Successor of the Mahdi”, which was not used as a 
formal title by his two colleagues. His reign saw the 
appearance in Dar Fur [9.11.] of another pretender— 
the holy man called Abu Djummayza, who claimed 
the vacant khilafa of ‘Uthman, but who died about 
the beginning of 1889. 

Bibliography: P. M. Holt, The Mahdist state 

in the Sudan, 1881-1898*, Oxford 1970, 119-25. 

(P. M. Holt) 

al- KH AI,1FA- the ruling dynasty of Bahrayn 
since 1197/1783. One of the three clans of the 'IJtub 
tribe (the others were Al Sabah and Al Djalahima) 
which established itself in Kuwayt ca. 1128/1716, 
the Al Khalifa migrated to Zubara in Katar under the 
leadership of Khalifa b. Muhammad in 1179-80/1766. 
Khalifa b. Muhammad died in 1197/1783 while on 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and in the same year his son 
Ahmad wrested control of the Bahrayn Islands from 
the Persians. Ahmad b. Khalifa continued to reside 
at Zubara until his death in 1210-11/1796, Bahrayn 
being governed by his sons Salman and ‘Abd Allah. 
They succeeded him as joint rulers of Bahrayn and 
its dependencies, and the dual arrangement was con¬ 
tinued after Salman b. Ahmad died in 1240-1/1825, 
his son Khalifa being chosen as co-ruler with his 
uncle, 'Abd Allah b. Ahmad. On Khalifa b. Salman’s 
death in Muharram 1250/May 1834, 'Abd Allah b. 
Ahmad became sole ruler of Bahrayn. 

The remaining years of 'Abd Allah’s reign were 
turbulent. He was beset by enemies from without— 
by the Al Sa'ud of Nadjd who believed him to be im¬ 
plicated in the murder of Turk! b. 'Abd Allah in Dh u 
’ 1 -Hidjdja 1249/May 1834, by the Persians who had 
never reconciled themselves to the loss of Bahrayn, 
and by the Al Bu Sa'Id of ‘Uman who coveted the 
island for themselves—and by troubles from within 
brought on by his own misgovernment and his inca¬ 
pacity to restrain the avarice of his Al Khalifa kins¬ 
men. His relations with the British government in 
India, with whom he had signed a treaty in 1235/1820 
to refrain from piracy, deteriorated after 1255/1839 
because of his offer in that year to become a tributary 
of Muhammad 'All Pasha of Egypt. After a series 
of rebellions in Bahrayn and Katar he was deposed 
by the leading members of the Al Khalifa in Rabi' I 
1259/April 1843. He died in exile at Masqat in Rabi' 

I 1265/February 1849. 

'Abd Allah’s successor was his great-nephew Mu¬ 
hammad b. Khalifa, the son of Khalifa b. Salman, 
his former co-ruler. Muhammad b. Khalifa’s reign 
(1259-85/1843-68) was hardly an improvement upon I 


his great-uncle’s. He was constantly embroiled at 
home in quarrels with his kinsmen and with his sub¬ 
jects in Katar, who several times rebelled against 
his oppressive conduct and repeated fiscal exactions; 
whilst abroad he was at feud with the Al Sa'ud, the 
Persians, and the Ottoman Turks, all of whom 
claimed sovereignty over Bahrayn although only 
the Al Sa'ud attempted to pursue the claim by force 
of arms. Muhammad b. Khalifa’s struggles with his 
foes disrupted the maritime peace of the Gulf, 
which the British Indian government was at pains 
to preserve. His conduct led that government in 
Dh u ’ 1 -Ka'da 1277/May 1861 to force him to con¬ 
clude a convention by which he forswore piracy, 
maritime warfare, and the seaborne slave trade, 
in return for British recognition of his independence 
and a guarantee of the security of his territorial 
possessions against aggression. Six years later, 
in Djumada II 1284/October 1867, he attacked 
and sacked Dawba and other ports in Katar to 
punish some rebellious tribesmen. When called upon 
by the British authorities in the Gulf to afford 
redress for this breach of the convention, he refused 
to do so, and as a consequence he was deposed by 
the British as ruler of Bahrayn in Djumada I 1285/ 
September 1868 in favour of his brother 'Ali. 

Muhammad b. Khalifa found refuge after his de¬ 
position at Katif, where he formed an alliance with 
his kinsman, Muhammad b. 'Abd Allah, son of 'Abd 
Allah b. Ahmad. Supported by other disaffected 
members of the Al Khalifa and several hundred 
tribesmen, they descended upon Bahrayn in Djumada 
II 1286/September 1869, overcame 'Ali b. Khalifa, 
and slew him. Muhammad b. 'Abd Allah then 
turned on his allies, imprisoned Muhammad b. 
Khalifa, and declared himself ruler. Two months 
later he and Muhammad b. Khalifa both surren¬ 
dered to a naval force sent by the British Indian 
government and were taken as prisoners to India. 
There they remained in custody until Muhammad 
b. 'Abd Allah’s death in 1294/1877, when Muham¬ 
mad b. Khalifa was transferred to Aden. He lived 
there for ten years and was then released on con¬ 
dition that he never returned to Bahrayn. He died 
at Mecca in 1307/1890. 

The new ruler of Bahrayn was ‘Isa b. ‘Ali, the 
21-year old son of the slain 'All b. Khalifa. Consider¬ 
able pressure was exerted upon him by the Ottoman 
Turks, after their occupation of al-Hasa in 1288/ 
1871-2, to acknowledge Ottoman suzerainty, and it 
was because of this pressure that a convention was 
concluded by him with the British government in Mu¬ 
harram 1298/December 1880 by which he undertook 
not to enter into relations with any other state or 
to allow other governments to establish diplomatic 
or consular agencies in Bahrayn. He confirmed this 
undertaking in a further agreement signed in Sha'ban 
1309/March 1892 in which he also engaged not to 
alienate any of his territory to another power. By 
this time, most of the Al Khalifa possessions in Katar 
had been lost to Djasim b. Muhammad Al Than! of 
Dawha, who had acknowledged Ottoman suzerainty 
in 1288/1871. Zubara, the principal Al Khalifa pos¬ 
session in Katar, was sacked and destroyed by 
Djasim, in alliance with renegade members of the 
Al 'Abd Allah branch of the Al Khalifa, in Dh u 
’ 1 -Ka‘da 1295/November 1878. Although the town 
was not rebuilt, ownership of its site has been 
disputed by the Al Khalifa and the Al Than! ever 
since. 

‘Isa b. ‘All reigned longer than any other Al 
Khalifa ruler; for although he formally abdicated in 
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favour of his son Hamad in 1342/1923, he continued 
to hold the reins of government almost until his death 
in Sha‘ban 1351/December 1932 at the age of 85. 
Hamad b. ‘Isa, who had been named heir-apparent by 
his father with the concurrence of the principal mem¬ 
bers of the Al Khalifa as early as 1311/1893, in turn 
designated his son Salman heir-apparent in Mubarram 
1359/February 1940, again with the consent of the 
leading Al Khalifa members. Two years later, in 
$afar 1361/February 1942, Hamad died at the age of 
76, and Salman b. Hamad succeeded. He ruled until 
his death in Djumada 1 1381/November 1961, aged 67, 
being succeeded by his eldest son ‘Isa, who had been 
named heir-apparent some years earlier. 

A slight but significant devolution of power, under 
the pressure of domestic and external events, took 
place in the latter years of Shaykh Salman’s reign, 
and the process was accelerated by his successor. 
An advisory council to assist the ruler was established, 
individual members having responsibility for different 
departments of government. The councillors were at 
first predominantly members of the Al Khalifa, but 
after the accession of ‘Isa b. Salman they have be¬ 
come more representative through the addition of 
members from Babrayn’s mercantile and professional 
communities. ‘Isa b. Salman promulgated a con¬ 
stitution in 1393/1973 which declared Babrayn to 
be an Islamic state with the Shari c a as the principal 
source of legislation. It also provided for the setting¬ 
up of a national assembly composed of appointed 
and elected members. The first elections for the 
30 elected seats took place in Dhu ' 1 -Ea‘da 1393/ 
December 1973. 

In external affairs, the principal changes that have 
occurred have been the renunciation by the Persian 
government in 1390/1970 of its claim to sovereignty 
over Babrayn, and the termination of the Al Kha¬ 
lifa’s treaties with the British government, following 
Britain’s withdrawal from its special position in 
the Gulf in 1391/1971. 

Bibliography. Muhammad al-Nabhani, al- 
Tuhfa al-Nabhdniyya, Cairo 1342; Selections from 
the Records of the Bombay Government, new series 
no. xxiv, Bombay 1856; J. G. Lorimer, Gazetteer 
of the Persian Gulf, ‘ Oman and Central Arabia 
Calcutta 1908-15; G. R. Tadjbakhche, La Question 
des iles Bahrein, Paris i960; C. D. Belgrave, 
Personal column, London i960; A. Abu Hakima, 
History of Eastern Arabia, 1750-1800, Beirut 1965; 
J. B. Kelly, Britain and the Persian Gulf, 1795- 
1880, Oxford 1968. (J. B. Kelly) 

KHALIFA b. ABI ’l-MAHASIN al-balabI, 
Arab physician who came originally from Aleppo, 
and was possibly related to the family of Ibn Abl 
Usaybi'a [ q.v .]. The biographical details concerning 
him are fairly sparse, but it is known that he wrote, 
probably between 654 and 674/1256-75, a work on 
ophthalmology called al-Kdfi fi ’l-kuhl (or fi ’l-(ibb). 
In this he gives a concise sketch of the history of 
ophthalmology among the Arabs and deals with 
the anatomy, physiology and hygiene of the eyes, 
citing the medicaments used for treating eye dis¬ 
orders, and describing also the surgical operations, 
e.g. for cataract, which can be performed on them. 
All in all, the work is on a high scientific level, 
and the text is often accompanied by synoptic 
pictures and illustrations which throw light on the 
text itself. Various manuscripts exist, and a German 
translation has been made by J. Hirschberg and his 
collaborators. 

Bibliography : Brockelmann, II, 364, S I, 
899; Sezgin, GAS, III, index; J. Hirschberg et 


alii, Die arabischen Augendrtze, Leipzig 1905, 
ii; G. Sarton, Introduction, ii, 1101. (Ed.) 

KHAI.lFA B . ‘ASKAR, Libyan nationalist 
who, after having sought refuge in Tunisia, hastened 
from November 1914 onwards to assume leadership 
of the revolt fomented by the Sanusls [9.V.3 against 
Italian domination. The rebels soon achieved some 
spectacular successes against the Italians [see 
lIbiya], and Khalifa speedily attempted to raise 
the Tunisians against France. On 16 August 1915, 
in a letter to the head of the postal service in Dehibat 
(southern Tunisia), he called upon the latter to send 
back to him his family, which had remained in 
Tunisia, and declared war on the French govern¬ 
ment. Benefiting from a certain amount of complicity 
in his plans by the notables of southern Tunisia, 
he went on to the attack in September of this same 
year with Tripolitanian troops aided by some 
tribal elements of Tunisia. These fellaga [see fallak] 
at the outset constituted a grave threat for the small 
outposts strung all along the frontier, and these had 
to be evacuated, and then they inflicted severe 
losses on the Franco-Tunisian garrisons of the 
Dehibat, Tatahouine and Remta outposts, without 
however managing to occupy them. On 2 October, 
at the head of 3,000 rebels, Khalifa suffered a severe 
defeat before Umm Swigh, which led to a period of 
calm for some months along the Tunisian frontier, 
but the situation became threatening again in the 
following spring. Armed now with some field ar¬ 
tillery, Khalifa returned to the attack, bombarded 
Dehibat on 19 June 1916 and then inflicted heavy 
losses on the Remada garrison; but he was again 
defeated on 28 June and did not engage in activity 
with such ardour during the last two years of the 
Great War. After the Armistice, the Tunisian 
rebels benefited by measures of clemency, and 
Khalifa b. ‘Askar was even able to be reunited with 
his family, who had been kept as hostages. 

Bibliography : See that to lIbiya and to 

TUNISIA. (ED.) 

KHALIFA B. KHAYYAT [see Ibn Khayyat 
al-‘usFURl]. 

KHAI.lFA SHAH MUHAMMAD, Indian 
Muslim scholar who flourished during the latter 
part of the nth/i7th and early part of the I2th/i8th 
century. He was the author of an epistolary work in 
Persian entitled Diami’- al-kawdnin, also known as 
Insha’-yi Khalifa. According to Ghulam ‘All Khan 
Azad BilgramI, Shah Muhammad’s book was much 
used in schools, and he spent some time in Bilgram 
studying under two local scholars, Shaykh ‘Abd al- 
Ghafur and Sayyid Khavr Allah (d. 1115/1703). The 
Diami ‘ al-kawdnin is divided into four sections: the 
first two contain long and short letters respectively, 
the third (divided into two parts) comprises letters 
of greetings and condolence, and the last gives forms 
of civilities and styles of addressing in correspon¬ 
dence. The book, as mentioned in the preface, was 
composed at the incentive of some friends while the 
author was residing in Kanawdj as a student. The 
original printed edition of the work (Lucknow 1846) 
carries a chronogram which gives 1085/1674 as the 
date of composition. 

Bibliography : Diami ‘ al-kawdnin, B. M. 
Add. 19,434; Ghulam ‘All Khan Azad BilgramI, 
Mahathir al-kirdm, B. M. Or. 1804; cf. Rieu, 
Catalogue of Persian manuscripts in the British 
Museum, i, 414. (Munibur Rahman) 

al- KH ALIL. [see IBRAHIM]. 

ai.- KH ALTl. The Arabic name for Hebron, a 
town in southern Palestine, 32 km. south of Jerusa- 
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lem (31 0 N 34 0 E), the only urban centre in the 
southern Judaean hills and their virtual capital and 
commercial centre. It has given its name to the en¬ 
tire mountainous region surrounding it, which is 
known as Diabal al-Khalil, while the whole plateau 
is known by the name of Diabal If ays, due to the local 
tradition which regards the fellahin of the area as of 
Raysl origin (cf. Volney, Voyage, Paris 1787, ii, 194-5, 
197). Hence in the Bedouin dialects of southern 
Palestine, Kesi means a peasant, particularly of the 
Hebron hills. 

In mediaeval times Mukaddasi, 172, mentions 
Djabal Nacjra (or Nasra, Nusra) as the nearest hills to 
the town. Since the reading is uncertain ( EI l art. 
al-khalil), it is possible that Nusra represents a 
copyist’s mistake for nimra (Mamre (?); cf. Arcul- 
fus, Early travels, 6), the north-westernmost spur 
of Djabal al-Dja c abira, which dominates the city 
from the north-east. The town is the highest in 
Palestine, and one of the highest in the Middle East, 
ascending on the surrounding hills to altitudes be¬ 
tween 925 m. (the old city) and 1,000 m. (the modern 
parts built in the present century) above sea level. 
It is situated in the northern reaches of Wadi al- 
Khalll which is a tributary of the Wadi Beersheba. 
Its extremely fertile soil and the fair amounts of 
rainfall, especially in the northern parts of the 
area (average of 700-850 mm. a year), along with the 
skill the inhabitants have acquired in preserving 
water and utilising the soil, have made this area 
into one of the most flourishing in the country. 

Because of the mountainous nature of the area 
and its climate, it developed the cultivation of 
certain fruit trees, particularly apples and grapes, 
which, according to Mukaddasi, loc. cit., used to 
be exported mainly to Egypt. The Hebronites de¬ 
veloped, in particular, the cultivation of vines, 
and throughout the ages they were regarded as the 
best viticulturists in the Middle East (Karmon, 
in Studies on Palestine, etc., 71-3). They learnt 
how to prolong the grape season for about six months 
a year, between July and December, a fact which 
proved to be of great economic importance. After the 
Islamic conquest, many vineyards in the lowlands of 
Palestine had to be abandoned in the wake of the 
prohibition and decline of wine production and con¬ 
sumption. Hebron then turned its supply of fresh 
grapes into its main cash-crop. 

In addition to this agricultural advantage, Hebron 
had yet another advantage arising from its topogra¬ 
phical setting. It lies astride natural crossroads 
which lead to the Negev and the coast in the south 
and south-west to the southern end of the Dead 
Sea and the main ancient Syrian-Arabian caravan 
route. Hebron thus offers an alternative to the 
Via Maris, sc. the mountain route which cuts from 
Baysan through Nabulus and Jerusalem. In the 
later Middle Ages and until modern times, travellers 
from Egypt often preferred the Hebron route 
to the Via Maris which could be more easily attacked 
by Bedouins. 

Topography. The ancient town of Hebron (Kiryat 
Arba < (?), see below) was built to the west of Wadi 
al-Khalil or the Valley of Hebron, which runs along 
the modern town in the north-east direction, on 
Djabal Rumayda, on which a tomb called Kabr 
Habrun is shown today next to Mashhad al-Arba Hn 
(called locally today by the name of Dayr al-Arba Hn), 
a Muslim sanctuary which in Jewish tradition has 
been identified with the tomb of Jesse. The Arab 
town developed on the eastern side of the Vale around 
the sanctuary of the Tomb of the Patriarchs; until 


the Crusading period, to the north of it Najir-i 
Khusraw. 53-4, LeStrange, Palestine, 3ii),and during 
the Mamluk period in other directions also, mainly in 
the south and south-east. Until the beginning of 
the 19th century, therefore, the town consisted of 
three sections. The oldest, on the eastermost spur 
of Djabal al-Dja c abira (called al-Ra’s), adjacent 
to the Haram; a smaller section around the Mosque of 
‘All al Bakka 1 to the north-west of it on another 
spur called Djabal Baylun; and a third section, larger 
than the previous two, called Harat al-Kaytun, to 
the south of the valley. This division of the town 
into three sections was possibly the factor which 
prevented the construction of an encompassing wall 
(cf. Arculfus, op. cit.). Each section was partially 
protected by means of building the houses along the 
periphery in a continuous line with no doors facing 
outwards. 

Water supply was the main problem of the town. 
In the pre-Ottoman period, the Muslim sources men¬ 
tion a few springs from which water used to be brought 
to the town by means of aqueducts. N 4 $ir-i Khusraw. 
loc. cit., cf. Le Strange, loc. cit., mentions a channel 
conducting water “in no great abundance” from 
a spring in a nearby village to the town. This must 
have been the same channel which is later men¬ 
tioned by Mudjlr al-Din as conducting water from the 
village of Madjdal Fasll to a water tank near the 
northern entrance to the Haram, which was rebuilt 
by the Mamluk amir Baktamur al-Djukandar. In the 
zdwiya of Shaykh ‘All al-Bakka’, a water tank and 
a sabil for a well that was found in the place, were 
built by Sayf al-Din b. Salar, the Mamluk NdHb 
al-Saltana in Syria, in 702/1300. 

Mudjir al-Din mentions another six springs that 
supplied water to the town ( al-Uns al-dialil, 428). 
However, the quantity of water supplied by all these 
springs was meagre and could hardly have supported 
the population of the city. Since during the later 
Middle Ages and the Ottoman period, large numbers 
of pilgrims came to the city and passed through it 
on the Hadidi route to Mecca, the need for greater 
reserves of water necessitated the construction of 
two large reservoirs in the Hebron valley. The date 
of their construction is unknown, but in the Ottoman 
period and most probably during the time of Suley¬ 
man KanunI they were rebuilt and enlarged. One 
was called Birkat al-Kazzazin (today filled up, 
and a mosque built in its place), and the other 
Birkat al-$ultan, a name given to several cisterns 
built by the Ottomans along the Ifadxii route, 
including Solomon’s Pools, the large reservoirs 
in Kurmul (Biblical Carmel) and 'Ein Gedl. This 
further attests to the prominence of Hebron as 
an important station on the Ottoman (and possibly 
Mamluk) Hadidi route from Jerusalem to the main 
Syrian route in Trans-Jordan through southern 
Judaea and the Dead Sea region (Karmon, 74-6). 

The name. The ancient Biblical name of Hebron, 
Kiryat Arba‘, is not mentioned in the Arab sources, 
which are very well-informed about the original name 
of the town and which they repeat in many versions: 
Habrun, Hafrun, Hibra (or Habra), Bayt Habrun, 
(Mukaddasi, 172; Yakut, s.v. al-Khalil. DimashkI, 
201; Kalkashandl, Subk, i, 335; iv, 102; Ar<j Habrun 
(Ibn Iyas, Nashk al-Azhdr ed. Arnold, Chrest Arab., 
66), Mazra’ at Habrun (Mutahhar b. Tahir al- 
MakdisI, al-BaaP wa 'l-taPrikh (ed. Huart), iii, 53). 
However, the number of four settlements hinted by 
the ancient Hebrew name (Arba c , cf. B. Mazar, 
Kiryat Arbd c , in Sefer IfevrSn [in Hebrew], 20 f.) 
could have some reference to four localities in the 
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city and its environments mentioned in the Islamic 
literature: Habrun, Martum, Bayt 'Aynun ( = 
Khirbet Beit c Einun; its identification with Aenon 
of St. John, iii, 23 is very doubtful, cf. EI l , art. 
al-khalIl), and Bayt Ibrahim. According to a 
famous legend which appears as early as the 2nd/ 
8th century, the Prophet bestowed the different 
quarters of Hebron on his companion, the oil merchant 
Tamim b. Aws al-Dari (Mudjir al-Din, 428-9). In the 
early literature, however, there is mention of only 
two or three localities. Ibn Sa £ d mentions Hibra and 
Bayt ‘Aynun (Tabakat, ed. Sachau, i/2, 75, vii/2, 129- 
30; cf. Bakri, Mu’-dfam, ii, 420; Ibn Durayd, Ishtikdk, 
ed. Harun, Cairo 1958, 377 ), and Baladhuri adds to 
them Masdjid Ibrahim (Futuh, 129; cf. Kalkashandl, 
i, 335). The name Martum, which must have existed 
as well in this or similar form appears in later 
literature, and it was mistaken by Nasir-i Khusraw 
as the name of the whole town (though in the cor¬ 
rupted spelling Matlun, Safar-ndma, 53, cf. Le Strange 
310 and note; Kalkashandl, xiii, 120 has al-Rutum). 

The Muslims extended the name which they gave to 
the sanctuary, Masdjid Ibrahim al-Khalll, to the 
whole town, in the same way that Bayt al-Makdis was 
extended to the whole of Jerusalem. In both cases, 
the new name is connected with the sacredness of 
the respective shrines in Islamic tradition [see 
al-kuds]. The prominence of Abraham in Islamic lite¬ 
rature from the Kurian onwards, in which he is called 
Khalil Allah or Khalil al-Rahman (Tadmuri, Muthir 
al-ghardm, 196), and regarded as a true Muslim and 
builder of the Ka c ba, immediately after the Islamic 
conquest made his tomb sacred to the Muslims. The 
early name Masdjid Ibrahim (Istakhrl, 57, Ibn Haw- 
kal, 113) developed later to Mashhad al-Khalil 
(N 5 $ir-i Khusraw. loc. cit.), Turbat al-Khalil (Balawi, 
Taix al-mafrik, Ms. BM or. 9252, fol. 62 b) or in short 
al-Khalil. It is difficult to ascertain to what an 
extent the choice of the name al-Khalll “the friend 
[of Allah]” is connected with the early Jewish homily 
which derived the name Hebron (Hevron) from the 
name of Abraham, who was also called “Haver” 
and “Yadid” (a friend) (Midrdsh Rabba, on Genesis, 
section 84; Babylonian Talmud, Mendhoth, 53b). 
The deep Islamic significance of the attribute al- 
Khalll was, however, further stressed in the Islamic 
tradition which says that Muhammad was also 
named Khalil Allah (Muslim, Sahih , masddfid, 
no. 23, cf. LA, kh-l-l). 

Islamic Significance. The Islamic sanctification 
of Hebron came in two phases, parallel to and fol¬ 
lowing that of Jerusalem. Whereas at least the name 
of Jerusalem was known to the Muslims from the time 
of Muhammad, they did not know anything about 
Hebron. In the earliest reports about the conquest of 
Syria, unlike the case of Jerusalem, its conquest is 
passed over with no special remark. The sources 
only mention the legend of the bestowal of the 
place on Tamim al-Dari and his descendants by the 
Prophet, a fact which was of importance to the 
beneficiaries alone. They later tried to confirm 
their claims by presenting a letter from the Prophet 
to Nu'aym b. Aws al-Dari attesting it. Although 
the Arabic sources mention such a document ( kitdb ), 
there is no doubt that it is a forgery [El 1 , art. 
al-khalIl: Baladhuri. loc. cit.; Mudjir al-DIn, 
428-9; Kalkashandl, i, 335; cf. Caetani, Annali 
dell' Islam, ii/i, 298, 9 A.H., § 69). However, the 
tradition about this ihtd } or wakf is very early, 
and the rights of the Daris have been recognised 
down the ages. At least one abortive attempt was 
made on the part of the government to abolish 


them on the ground that the Prophet could not 
have granted land which he had not possessed 
(Mudjir al-Din, loc. cit.). 

For lack of any detailed early Islamic traditions, 
we must assume from the mention in Baladliuri of the 
name of Masdfid Ibrahim that the first phase of the 
Islamic sanctification of the city was connected 
solely with the memory of this Patriarch. Similarly, 
the early traditions about Jerusalem made it holy 
because of the Biblical episodes and figures which 
were related to it, (Abraham’s sacrifice, the Ark of 
Moses, Solomon’s Temple, etc.). The fact that active 
worship of the tomb of Abraham was conducted by 
Jews in Hebron during the Byzantine period, as 
attested by the 5th century Greek author Sozomenus, 
puts this assumption on firmer ground. The close and 
friendly relations, immediately after the conquest of 
Syria, between the local Jews in Palestine, who were 
quite numerous in the Hebron area, and the Muslims, 
may explain this. It also elucidates the Frankish 
account, according to which the Jews showed the 
Arabs the entrance to the sanctuary which had been 
walled up by the Byzantines, and in return they were 
allowed to live in peace in the town and build a 
Synagogue next to the Sanctuary (RHC, Hist. occ. 
v, 309 f.). The report of Mudjir al-Din, that the 
Djawuliyya mosque, adjacent to the sanctuary 
from the north-east, was built over an ancient 
Jewish cemetery, attests the historical element in 
this account. 

The second phase of the Islamisation of al-Khalil 
came about when the city was connected directly with 
the person of Muhammad once again according to the 
same method applied to Jerusalem. The older Biblical 
traditions were no longer sufficient for an Islam 
that had to confront both Christianity and Judaism; 
the Islamised holy places had to be connected to the 
founder of the faith. The isrd* and the mi'-radf were 
therefore connected at the beginning of the 2nd/8th 
centuries with Jerusalem and later with many other 
places in Syria which had to have a proper Islamic 
sanctity. Early traditions speak about the isrd 1 only 
from Mecca to Jerusalem (cf. Bukhari. Sahih, bdb al- 
mi’-rddf). Later on, probably towards the second half 
of the century, traditions appeared saying that the 
Prophet was ordered, during the isra 1 , to descend and 
pray on Mount Sinai, in Hebron and in Bethlehem be¬ 
fore finally reaching Jerusalem (Tadmuri, Muthir al- 
ghardm, 192). Local traditions developed very rapidly 
connecting the sanctity of Jerusalem with that of al- 
Khalll, enhanced no doubt by the interest in estab¬ 
lishing the Islamic holiness of Palestine vis-d-vis 
Christianity and in attracting pilgrims and settlers 
to it. The Cave of the Patriarchs was made the Tomb 
of Adam as well, his head lying in Jerusalem and his 
feet in Hebron (Tadmuri, 178 f.; cf. MukaddasI, 46; 
Arculfus, loc. cit.). When Abraham died, Allah said to 
Hebron, anti kudsi wa-bayt makdisi, and promised 
that it would be the scene of the resurrection (Anon. 
BM. MS. or. 1510, fols. 54b-55a). Local, popular 
Islam found a real object of veneration in the tombs 
of the Saints. Jerusalem had none, but Hebron 
had plenty of them. In addition to Adam, the 
Patriarchs and their wives, the tomb of Joseph 
was also discovered just outside the southwestern 
wall of the sanctuary and a dome was built over it 
(in the time of the 'Abbasid al-Muktadir, Tadmuri, 
186-91), and some forty obscure martyrs were also 
found to be buried on Diabal Ramayda, the tomb 
of which also became a pilgrimage site (Mudjir al-DIn, 
427). In the post-Crusader period, Jerusalem and 
Hebron were called al-Ifaramayn al-Sharifayn, a 
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term which, until then, was reserved for Mecca and 
Medina. During the Mamluk period, control of the 
sanctuaries in both towns, including the management 
of their very extensive endowments, was entrusted 
to one functionary, either a Mamluk amir of a local 
dignitary, who bore the title Nazir al-Haramayn 
al-Sharifayn (Sakhawl, al-Daw’ al-lami c , iii, 208, 218, 
iv, 13, 134, vii, 32, and passim; Mudjir al-DIn, 
passim , all through the description of the Mamluk 
period e.g. 440-5, 623, 632, etc.; on an inscription: 
M. Van Berchem, CIA , ii, No. 183). Local ceremonies 
grew up around the visiting of the Tombs of the 
Patriarchs which were similar to those practices 
at the visit of the Prophet’s Tomb in Medina, and 
traditions appeared to legalise them. “He who 
cannot visit me”, the Prophet was made to say, 
“let him visit the Tomb of Abraham . .. The prayer 
next to it is the Ifadidf of the poor . .“He who 
visits the tomb of Abraham, Allah abolishes his sins”, 
etc. (On the attachment of the sanctity of Hebron 
to that of Mecca and Medina see Khwarizmi, MS. BM 
Or, 4584, fol. 22b (Kister)) (Tadmuri, 193-6; Sibt b. 
al-DjawzI, Mir'dt al-zaman, ed. Jewett, 305; Kister 
in Le Muslon lxxxii (1969), 193). Al-Khalil thus 
developed in popular Islam as a real substitute 
for Medina in the same way that Jerusalem was 
supposed to be a minor substitute for Mecca. 

For the visitors to al-Khalll, the tombs also had 
a practical meaning. An atmosphere of miracles and 
mysticism grew up around those tombs. This found ex¬ 
pression in popular legends concerning the cave, in 
which the Patriarchs were supposed to rest, and in 
which the requests of the believers were promptly 
fulfilled (e.g. Tadmuri, 139). This atmosphere, the 
status of the city and the pilgrimage to it, were all 
supported and stimulated by the practice, peculiar 
only to this place, of distributing a daily meal to 
everybody in town. The meal, known only by the 
name of al-simdf al-Khalili or ’■adas al-Khalil, was 
supposed to honour Abraham’s generosity and 
hospitality. The earliest account of it is given by 
Mukaddasi, 172, who relates that the meals, con¬ 
sisting of lentils (Was) cooked in olive oil, used to be 
distributed to both rich and poor. Substantial funds, 
which comprised of the income of many villages, were 
endowed for the Simdt, which was a huge enterprise. 
At the height of its development, during the Mamluk 
period, meals of a certain recipe called dashisha and 
bread used to be distributed from its kitchens three 
times a day, in the morning and at noon to the local 
citizens, and in the evening to the visitors. Fourteen 
and sometimes even fifteen thousand loaves of bread 
were baked daily (Mudjir al-DIn, 58-9). The Simdt was 
certainly a vast and complicated undertaking, in¬ 
volving diverse activities and high expenditure. It 
comprised the buying of the grain, milling and baking 
it, buying oil, lentils and wood for fueling the ovens, 
and many other things. In times of drought, in the 
early Ottoman period, grains for the Simdt were im¬ 
ported from Egypt (Heyd, Ottoman Documents, 132, 
n. 1 to document 81). In view of the frequent malad¬ 
ministration of the endowment for the Simdt, the 
success in keeping it functioning almost continuously 
was in itself regarded as a miracle (see on this 
particularly, Mudjir al-DIn, 59; Mukaddasi, loc. cit .; 
Kazwlru, ii, 125; Nasir-i Khusraw. 57-8; Makrlzl, 
Suluk, i, 505; Ibn Battuta, Cairo 1928, 33; Balawi, 
fol. 62b). The endowments established for the 
Simaf, in particular, and the Haram in general, 
comprised villages and property all over Syria 
and especially in the vicinities of Hebron and 
Nabulus. Here again, Jerusalem and Hebron shared 


many of these wakfs. An inscription over the main 
entrance to the Haram, from 612/1215, speaks 
of the wakf made by the Ayyubid al-Mu'ajzam c Isa 
(RB (1923), 812, No. 14; Wiet, Syria, v, 228; idem, 
RCEA, x, No. 3752); and another inscription on the 
Eastern Gate beyond Sara’s tomb commemorates 
the wakfs of the Sultan Barkuk (Mudjir al-DIn, 
440; see Makrlzl, op. cit., 445; Ibn Taghribirdi, 
Nudjfim, ed. Cairo, vii, 194; Ibn Iyas, Badd^i c al- 
zuhur, i, iii, (for Baybars) and Heyd, op. cit., 
92 n. 1, 151, (for the early Ottoman period). In 
this latter period, and most probably also previously, 
the inhabitants of Hebron and the villages of its 
wakf were exempted from government taxes (Heyd, 
op. cit., 145 n. 4). 

A peculiar practice that developed around the 
Simdt in the Mamluk period was a daily drum-beating 
ceremony performed by the 7 'ablkkdna during the 
evening distribution of the meal. A local legend 
explained this practice as a commemoration of 
Abraham, who used to summon his many guests to 
meals by beating a drum (Mudjir al-DIn, 58). 

The development of the sanctuary of Hebron into 
a popular Muslim shrine, the pilgrimage to it, the 
ceremonies and practices centred around it, all gave 
rise to a most unfavourable reaction amongst the 
strict Islamic orthodoxy. Most of the popular cere¬ 
monies which developed around the Tomb, including 
the Simaf, were regarded as bida c . Early traditions 
denounced the use of tombs as mosques, (“May Allah 
curse the Jews and Christians, they turned the 
tombs of their prophets into mosques”, Muslim, 
Sahih, masadfid, nos. 16-22). However, the fact that 
there is a hadith which says that Muhammad is 
Allah’s friend (Khalil) exactly like Abraham and 
continues to forbid the usage of tombs as mosques 
(ibid., no. 23), which is a simple amalgamation 
of two traditions, shows that the debate around the 
status of the al-Khalll shrine was an early one. 
The only tomb that Islam has sanctified for the 
purpose of prayer and pilgrimage is the Prophet’s 
tomb. The above combination of traditions puts Abra¬ 
ham and Muhammad on the same level in an attempt 
to give the former’s tomb the same status as the 
latter’s. Orthodoxy has never accepted the solution 
hinted at here. While Mukaddasi, loc. cit., only 
raised objections to partaking in the free meals of 
the Simdt, in the post-Crusader period, with the 
wave of Islamic veneration of Jerusalem and Hebron, 
scholars representing strict orthodoxy like Ibn 
Taymiyya and Ibn Kayyim al-Djawziyya (Ibn 
Hadjar, al-Durar al-kdmina, ii, 40) raised objections 
to this popular veneration of both sanctuaries and 
cast doubt even on the authenticity of the locality 
of al-Khalil's tomb. The MaghribI theologian Ibn 
al-Hadjdj al-'Abdari (died 737/1336) ruled against 
entering the sanctuary on the grounds that the 
exact location of the graves is unknown, and that 
the present tombs were built by the Franks, who 
also opened a door in the sanctuary wall. The pious 
Muslim should heed therefore the previous generations 
and visit the place only from outside (al-Madkhal l , 
Beirut 1972, iv, 258). He was particularly angry 
about the musicians of al-Khalll who used to play 
trumpets; drums and other instruments after the af¬ 
ternoon prayer (nawbat al-alil ) and brought people 
to dance and be amused, all of which he regarded as a 
grave sin ( shani 1 wa-munkar). (Kister, op. cit., 195). 
He also objected to the daily meals of bread and 
lentils called diydfat al-Khalil which he regarded as 
a desecration of Abraham’s memory, for he used to 
offer his guests meat and not lentils (ibid., 259). 
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On the other hand, there were 'uiama 1 who argued 
in favour of the place. Tadmuri and Mudjlr al-DIn 
devote long discussions to proving the authenticity 
of the tombs by reporting stories about people who 
went into the cave and actually saw the bones or 
even the intact bodies of the Patriarchs (Tadmuri, 
183-4, 188-9). Prominent authorities are quoted 
calling the place fraram and masdiid to prove that 
it is not a cemetery and that the prayers and the 
other ceremonies in it are legal (Mudjlr al-Din, 55). 

In the long run, the advocates of al-Khalll were 
those who triumphed. Both the Mamluk and Ottoman 
governments showed considerable interest in the 
town, in which popular Sufi activity came to be 
combined with learning. Mudjlr al-DIn, 425-7, lists 
32 zdwiyas, mosques and mashdhid, in addition to 
the Mashhad al-ArbaHn (mentioned above) and the 
mosque of Shaykh ‘All al-Bakka’ (died 670/1272, 
Maljrlzl, op. cit., i, 604) and two madaris, al-Madrasa 
al-Fakhriyya and al-Madrasa al-Kaymaziyya. This 
was confirmed by the Maghribi traveller al-Balawi, 
fols. 62b-63a, who regards al-Khalil as a place of 
Islamic scholarship. 

History. Historical information about al-Khalll in 
the Arabic literature is very spare, since the city, 
like the rest of Palestine, was never the centre of 
any important political activity except for during 
the Crusader period. Sporadic traditions concerning 
its sanctity already appear in the 2nd/8th century, 
but it was only at the end of the 9th/i5th that, pro¬ 
bably for the first time, a more comprehensive work 
appeared, compiled by the kadi Mudjlr al-Din. It 
seems that he was the first to collect and classify the 
material then available about it. With the exception 
of the legend about Tamim al-DJri (see above), the 
Arabic sources are silent about the town. Nothing is 
said even about its conquest. A Frankish source, 
which could by no means be considered as reliable, 
reports that the Byzantines walled the entrance to 
the sepulchral cave before leaving the town and that 
the Arab invaders were shown the place by the Jews 
(for the implications of this, see above). 

The history of al-Khalll revolves around two main 
poles, sc. its sanctuary and its topographical situa¬ 
tion, and also its proximity to the desert and its im¬ 
portant traffic route. 

Until the time of Mudjlr al-DIn, the sources con¬ 
centrate on the sanctuary with a few references to 
the agricultural products of the locality. The first 
information is, however, no earlier than the 4th/ioth 
century (Istakhrl and Ibn Hawkal, loc. cit.). From 
the more detailed information of Mukaddasi it appears 
that the Muslims changed nothing inside the sanc¬ 
tuary nor in the traditionally-accepted arrangement 
of the tombs: Isaac and Rebecca inside the covered 
(Byzantine Basilican) mosque in the south-east, 
Abraham and Sara at the entrance and Jacob 
and Leah on the other (north-western side) of the 
open court. This arrangement was established at 
least at the end of the 3rd century A.D., if not 
earlier (Braslavl, in Sefer Hevron, 288). According 
to Mukaddasi, 172-3, the domes over Abraham and 
Sara were built in the Islamic period (but Mudjlr 
al-DIn ascribes the work to the Umayyads). According 
to Najir-i Khusraw (438/1047), who gives a minute 
description of the Ifaram, one of the Fatimid caliphs 
ordered that a gate be opened in the north-eastern 
wall of the Sanctuary enclosure. He also relates, 
and this was most probably a local story that was 
repeated later by ‘Abdari, that until then the 
interior of the building was inaccessible for visitors 
(op. cit., 258; cf. Le Strange, 315). The place was 


highly venerated by the Fatimids and other rulers 
who sent many expensive gifts, and Muslims from 
many other countries sent their dead to be buried 
there (ibid., cf. Mukaddasi, 173, note d). 

In 425/1033, the (fsram suffered from the heavy 
earthquake which destroyed large parts of Ramla and 
Nabulus (Mudjlr al-Din, 269-70). It underwent ex¬ 
tensive alterations under the Crusaders, who occupied 
Hebron in 1099 and converted the mosque into a 
church, supplying it with a sloping roof (the present 
building, cf. Le Strange, 311, notes). They called 
Hebron Saint Abraham, and Godfrey of Bouillon 
bestowed it in 1100 as a seigneurie on Gerard d’Aves- 
nes (d. 1102). He was followed by Hugo de Rebfeque, 
Rohardus (Rorgius), Galterius Mahomet and Bald¬ 
win. In Baldwin’s time (1119-20), the sepulchral 
cave was discovered by Christian monks, a detailed 
account of which was preserved in a Frankish 
chronicle (see El 1 art.) and mentioned by ‘All 
al-Harawi and later Arabic chroniclers (cf. Le 
Strange, 318). It seems that Baldwin and his suc¬ 
cessors were the governors of Hebron, first under 
the king of Jerusalem and later, from about 1155, 
under the lord of Karak. In 1168 Hebron was made 
a bishopric, and the Crusader convent of ‘Ein 
Gedi was subordinate to it (El 1 art.; E. Rey, Les 
colonies franques de Syne aux XIIet XIII’" 
siecles, 1883, 384; cf. G. A. Smith, Historical Geo¬ 
graphy, 185). 

‘All al-Harawi, who visited Hebron in 567/1171-2, 
relates how he met a knight who had entered the 
cave, and gives details about the restoration of 
the place at the order of King Baldwin II (Le Strange, 
316-18). It was then that the ancient flat roof of 
the covered mosque was replaced by a system of 
arches and a sloping roof (Vincent, Htbron, 166). 

Hebron was captured by §alah al-DIn, according 
to most sources, after the conquest of Ascalon (Ibn 
al-Athlr, al-Kdmil, Beirut 1966, 360-1); Makrlzl 
(op. cit., ill, 95) puts it in the same year but before 
the conquest of Ascalon (583/1187). According 
to Mudjlr al-Din (56), the wooden minbar which 
had been built by Badr al-Djamali [<j.v.] by order 
of the caliph al-Mustan$ir in 484/1092 for the Mar- 
tyrion ( Mashhad ) of Husayn’s head in Ascalon, 
was brought to the mosque of al-Khalll, most pro¬ 
bably after Ascalon was razed to the ground by 
$alab al-DIn in 588/1192 (for the inscription on 
his minbar see, M. Van Berchem, in Festschrift Ed¬ 
ward Sachau, Berlin 1915, 300-1; Vincent, Htbron, 
222, fig. 85, cf. ‘Abd Allah Mukhlis, in BIFAO, 
xxv. 571 Jaussen, RB (1923), 579; RCEA vii, n° 
2790). 

After the death of Salab al-DIn, Hebron passed 
into the domains of al-Malik al-Na?Ir Dawud of 
Karak, who was supported by his father al Mu'a/jam 
‘Isa. After the death of the latter in 624/1227, his 
domains were claimed by his uncle al-Malik al-Kamil 
of Egypt. The crisis that ensued threatened to en¬ 
gulf all the Ayyubid princes in war. At the end 
of that year, however, a treaty was signed redi¬ 
viding the Ayyubid territories, and according to 
this Hebron, together with large parts of southern 
Palestine, were given to Egypt (Makrlzl, Suluk, 
i/x, 235). Later it came once again under the rule 
of al-Nasir Dawud until 642/1244. In this year, 
during yet another war amongst the Ayyubids, 
southern Palestine fell into the hands of al-Salib 
Ayyub of Egypt, who was helped by the Kh w araz- 
mians. Shortly afterwards, the Kh w arazmians 
changed sides, joining Dawud, and Hebron was again 
returned to him (ibid., 318-22); and in 658/1260, 
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Plan of the Masdjid Ibrahim 

A. Herodian structure. — B. Byzantine structure. — C. Ancient structure. — D. Arab structure. 

i. Entrance. — 2. Joseph’s Mosque. — 3. Jacob’s tomb. — 4. Leah’s tomb. — 5. Joseph’s 
tomb. — 6. Women's Mosque. — 7. Inner court yard. — 8. Date palm. — 9. Adam’s foot¬ 
print. — 10. Abraham’s tomb. — n. Sarah’s tomb. — 12. Entrance. — 13. Canopy (opening 
in floor). — 14. Isaac’s tomb. — 15. Rebecca's tomb. — 16. Canopy (sealed opening). — 17. 
Minbar. — 18. Midrib. — 19. Main entrance. — 20. Entrance. 

[After Vincent, Hibron], 
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a Mongol detachment captured the city for a short 
while (ibid., 425). 

When Mamluk rule was established in Egypt and 
Syria, securing the country from external danger 
for over 250 years, the sanctuaries of both Jeru¬ 
salem and Hebron were given particular attention 
by the central government as well as by the local 
governors. Hebron came under the jurisdiction of 
the governor (nd 3 ib) of Jerusalem and its wakfs and 
other endowments were supervised by a special 
functionary ( Ndfir al-Haratnayn al-Sharif ay n). In 
one case, however, a special na 3 ib is mentioned for 
Hebron (Makrlzl, op. cit., 699; cf. Kalkashandi, 
iv, 199). In 664/1266 Baybars visited Hebron and 
issued an order banning the Christians and Jews 
from entering the sanctuary. Until then they could 
enter the place in return for certain payments 
(Makrlzi, op. cit., 544). This ban continued in force 
until Israel occupied Hebron in 1967. In 666/1268 
he allocated large sums and rich endowments for 
the Haram and its attendants and ordered extensive 
repairs to be carried out there, despatching the 
amir Djamal al-DIn b. Nahar to inspect the works 
(ibid., 445, 563; Mudjir al-Din, 434; Kutubi, Fawat 
al-wafawdt, Bulak 1299, i, 89; Ibn TaghribirdI, 
Nudium, vii, 194; Ibn Iyas, Bada 3 i c , i, in). He 
also ordered that the free meal, the ifiyafa of al- 
Khalll, should be distributed some distance from 
the sanctuary (MakrizI, op. cit., 565). Kalawun 
built in 679/1280-1 a ribaf opposite the citadel 
and adjacent to the IJaram, which was called al-Ribat 
al-Mansuri after him, and a year later, he dedicated 
the Bimaristdn al-Manfuri (Mudjir al-Din, 426). 
The ever-growing number of pilgrims that came to 
Hebron or passed through it on the way to Mecca 
necessitated the building of a large water reservoir. 
Orders were given in 682/1283 that the poll-tax of 
the dhimmis of Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Bayt Djala and 
Hebron should be dedicated for this purpose; the 
construction was entrusted to the hands of the amir 
'Ala' al-Din Aydughdi al-Rukni (Ibn al-Furat, To 3 - 
rift*, Beirut 1939, vii, 259; Makrlzi, op. cit., 712). 
In 713/1313 another water project was completed 
when the amir Abu Sa'id c Alam al-Din Sandjar al- 
Diawuli (d. 745/1344-5) dedicated an aqueduct that 
conducted water to 'Ayn al-Tawashi at the northern 
entrance to the Ifaram. The same amir built between 
718/1318 and 720/1320 from his private funds the 
Djawuliyya mosque adjacent to the north-eastern 
wall of the sanctuary. Next to the Djawuliyya were 
the kitchens, the mills and storage places of the 
Simat (cf. Balawi, loc. cit.', Ibn Hadjar, al-Durar al- 
kamina, ii, 171; Makrlzl, op. cit., ii, 131, 674; Mudjir 
al-Din, 58, 131). The walls of the covered mosque 
( al-mughaffd ) were overlaid with marble by the 
amir Tankiz, the viceroy (naHb al-sal(ana) of Syria, 
in 732/1332 (ibid., 55, 57). The citadel (ftai'u) of 
the town was rebuilt and dedicated by al-Na?ir 
Hasan (748-52/1347-51, 755-62/1354-61) (ibid., 426). 
In 796/1394, during the reign of Barkuk, the mihrdb 
of the Malikiyya to the right of the entrance to 
the covered mosque and the arcade along its western 
wall (the “Women’s Mosque”) were built by Shihab 
al-Din al-Yaghmurl (ibid., 57-8). Barkuk himself 
dedicated the village of Dayr Istiya in the vicinity 
of Nabulus solely for the expenses of the Simat 
(ibid., 440). Additional endowments for the Ifaram 
were ordered by al-Ashraf Inal (859/1454) and 
al-Zahir Khushkadam. who also renewed the marble 
covering on the walls of the Djawuliyya (867/1462-3). 
Ka 3 it Bay showed great interest too in the sanctua¬ 
ries of Hebron and Jerusalem, and used to inspect 


them in person (Sakhawi, Daw 3 , vi, 205; Mudjir 
al-Din, 647; Ibn Iyas, iii, 108). To this period 
belong three detailed descriptions of the Ifaram, 
that of Abu ’l-Fida 5 Isbak al-Khalili (752/1351), 
copyied by SuyujI and Mudjir al-Din; cf. Ibn 
Battuta, who visited al-Khalil in 626/1326; and 
of Balawi, who arrived there in 737/1337. While 
the latter spoke sceptically about the location 
of the tombs, Ibn Battuta defended the traditional 
sites (Balawi, loc. cit.; Ibn Battuta, 32; cf. Le 
Strange, 319-20). 

The proximity of Hebron to the desert put it and 
its environs in constant danger from the Bedouins. 
The roads leading southwards from the town came 
almost constantly under attack and travellers could 
rarely pass along them in safety. The Bedouins in 
Syria and Palestine preserved the old division into 
Kays and Yaman, which also divided the fellahin 
[see kays and yaman. In the Ottoman period]. The 
two factions were in constant strife; and from time 
to time the nomads used to attack the sedentary 
areas. The Mamluks could not keep the Bedouins in 
check all the time, and their military expeditions 
against them were at best only a temporary remedy 
(cf. Sharon, The political role of the Bedouins in 
Palestine, in Studies on Palestine, ed. M. Ma'oz, 
Jerusalem 1975, n-17. On a large Bedouin eruption 
in 750/1349, see Makrlzl, op. cit., ii, 709, 804). Some¬ 
times the Bedouins were invited to participate 
in the local rivalries, as happened with a quarrel 
between the DSris and the Kurds when each side 
invited the Bedouins to help him and the town was 
almost destroyed (Mudjir al-Din, 632-3). 

The Ottomans occupied Hebron in 921/1517 and 
made it the administrative centre of a ndhiya in the 
sandfah of Jerusalem (Heyd, op. cit., 86 n. 1). Its 
Muslim inhabitants were exempted from government 
taxes (ibid., 71-2) and like the Mamluks, the Otto¬ 
man sultans regarded the repair and the maintenance 
of the sanctuaries in it and in Jerusalem, as well 
as elsewhere in the country, as a major obligation. 
Large numbers of pilgrims from all over the empire 
and from other countries visited them and had to 
be protected and provided for. Frequent orders were 
issued from Istanbul concerning the proper manage¬ 
ment, repairs and upkeep of the holy places, and in 
case of want of funds, additional new lands were en¬ 
dowed as wakf and skilled workers sent from Damas¬ 
cus for repairs to the Ifarams (ibid., 15). A docu¬ 
ment from 959/1552 reports that the domes over the 
tombs of Patriarchs, which had not been repaired 
since the time of the Circassian Mamluks, had fallen 
to pieces, and orders are issued for their repairs 
(ibid., 155). From another unique document of the 
Muhimme defterleri dated 991/1583, it appears that 
the wardens of the Ifaram (tiirbedar) and its door¬ 
keepers were traditionally eunuchs, so as not to 
disturb the women’s tranquillity of mind when they 
came to pray there (ibid., 157-8). 

In 979/i57r, an additional source of income was 
added to Hebron when saltpetre was discovered in its 
vicinity, and an extensive gunpowder industry was 
developed there for the Ottoman army (ibid., 129, 137- 
8). Large quantities of this gunpowder, as well as 
large quantities of arms, some of which were directly 
smuggled from the army arsenals in Istanbul, reached 
the Bedouins and other rebels in the country. Hebron 
continued to suffer even more intensely from both the 
Bedouins and the continuous warfare between the 
Kays and Yaman factions. The Ottomans tried in 
many ways to keep the Bedouins in check, in particu¬ 
lar to safeguard the pilgrimage roads. These measures 
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included building fortresses along the roads, taking 
hostages from the tribes and nominating 40 timdr 
and zi'-amet holders, who were exempted from 
participating in the wars of the empire, but all this 
was to no avail. Hebron and its vicinity were at 
the mercy of the Bedouins until modern times. 
The towns and travellers to and from them had to 
pay special taxes to the Bedouins ( khawa, ii-v .)), 
in order to gain some degree of safety. The mountain 
villages around the town relied for their defence 
on their own strength (ibid., 76, 85, 97-8 n. 3, 101-2, 
in, 116; cf. Sharon, op. cit., 17-30; cf Hoexter, in 
Asian and African Studies, Jerusalem 1973, 249-311, 
and Karmon, 79). On the other hand, being the 
only urban centre in the vicinity and the main 
market place of the area, the Bedouins usually 
refrained from attacking Hebron openly, and 
economically the city was prosperous. In the closing 
years of the 18th century and during the Napoleonic 
wars when the coastal towns were almost completely 
destroyed, Hebron flourished as one of the most 
important commercial centres in Palestine with 
the caravans from Egypt prefering the more southerly 
route through Sinai and Beer Sheba to Hebron 
and Jerusalem over the insecure coastal one. Glass 
manufacture also developed rapidly in the town, 
for which it is famous until this very day. The 
caustic soda required for this industry was supplied 
by the Bedouins, who produced it from a plant 
growing near the shores of the Dead Sea. Other major 
industries in the city in the 19th century were 
soap, hides and cotton spinning (Kermon, 80-1). 

The town began to deteriorate during the Egyptian 
occupation of Palestine by Ibrahim Pasha (1831-40). 
While the coastal towns flourished again and were 
freed from the Bedouin menace, the mountainous 
areas which opposed the Egyptians suffered. Hebron 
took an active part in the revolt of 1834. It was 
besieged by the Egyptians, its citadel destroyed by 
cannon fire, and it was occupied and sacked. Addi¬ 
tional destruction was caused by earthquake that 
affected Palestine in 1837. Towards the end of 
Egyptian rule in 1840, a rebel from Dura near Hebron, 
'Abd al-Rahman al-'Amr, killed the Egyptian gover¬ 
nor of the town, proclaimed the Ottoman sultan and 
made himself the governor. He terrorised Hebron, 
especially the Jews and Christians in the town, from 
whom he used to extort heavy taxes. In 1846 the 
Ottomans, in pursuit of him, destroyed parts of 
Hebron with gunfire and the soldiers looted it. 
The rebel was not caught and he continued to infest 
the area for many years to come, as we learn from 
the detailed reports of James Finn, the British 
consul in Jerusalem and the only source of help 
to the Jewish community during the 1850s (A. M. 
Haymson, The British Consulate in Jerusalem, 
London 1939, i, 168-9, 171-2, 198 ff.). 

The improvement of security in the country during 
the second half of the century, with the growth of 
the European Powers’ interest in it after the opening 
of the Suez Canal in 1869, brought recovery to 
Hebron. Its population grew from 8,000-10,000 in the 
1870s to about 14,000 at the close of the century. 
This trend continued after the British conquest of 
1917 and the establishment of the British mandate, 
when Hebron was made the capital of a subdistrict 
in the Southern District (1922). It also became an 
important political centre, and its leaders have been 
fanatical opponents of the Jewish settlement in 
Palestine. During the riots of 1929, influenced by the 
Mufti of Jerusalem, Amin al-Husaynl and by local 
agitators, the mob attacked the Jewish quarter and 
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slaughtered 63 Jews. The rest of the community 
fled from the town. An attempt to renew the Jewish 
community in Hebron a few years later was cut 
short during the riots of 1936. After the war of 
1948, Hebron came under the rule of Jordan, until 
in 1967 it was occupied by Israel during the Six 
Day’s war. Until 1976 it was led by the ancient 
and powerful Dja'barl family. Its population is 
over 38,000. During the present century, a large 
number of Hebronites have emigrated to Jerusalem, 
where they occupy a very prominent position in the 
commercial life there. 
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KHALlL ALLAH (Shah), d. 866/1460, the son 
of Shah Ni'mat Allah KirmanI (730-834/1329- 
1431), “a great saint and mystic as well as a poet.” 
Hearing the fame of Ni'mat Allah’s great piety and 
learning, the BahmanI ruler Shihab al-DIn Ahmad I 
(825-39/1422-34) invited him to Muljammadabad- 
Bldar, his capital. The saint declined the invitation, 
but sent one of his disciples. The Sultan repeated the 
invitation with the request to send one of his sons, 
if he could not himself come. Ni'mat Allah replied 
that, since he had only one son, named Khalil Allah, 
with whom he did not wish to part, he was sending 
the latter’s son, Nur Allah, instead. However, after 
his father’s death, Khalil Allah emigrated to the 
Deccan with his family and many of the followers. 
Aljmad I received him with honour, and gave his 
daughter in marriage to the saint’s elder son, Habib 
Allah, and his grand-daughter to the saint’s younger 
son, Mubibb Allah. In addition, he accepted Khalil 
Allah as his pir and conferred on him the title of 
Malik al-Masha’ikh Burhan al-DIn Khalil Allah, thus 
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giving up his allegiance to the descendants of the 
famous saint of Gulbarga, Sayyid Muhammad GIsu 
Daraz (721-825/1321-1422). Under the influence of 
Khalil Allah and his sons, who were Shi‘is, not only 
Ahmad I became a Shi‘i, but Shi‘i forces were 
strengthened in the Deccan. 

Khalil Allah continued to be revered by Ahmad’s 
son and successor, ‘Ala 5 al-Din Ahmad II (830-62/ 
1427-58) who also regarded him as his pir, and, on 
the occasion of his coronation ceremony, seated him 
on his right. Khalil Allah was not a poet or mystic 
like his father; he was a pious man, given to prayer 
and meditation, and, unlike his elder son, Habib 
Allah, kept aloof from war and politics. He was 
succeeded by his younger son, Mubibb Allah, as his 
sadjdjada-nashin (spiritual successor). Over his grave 
a beautiful tomb was erected by Ahmad II. Another 
building called Takht-i Kirmanl, because it contained 
the takht or throne on which Khalil Allah used to sit, 
was also constructed in his memory during this 
period. 
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(Mohibbul Hasan) 

ai KH ALIL b. AHMAD B. ‘ams b. tamIm 
al-farahidI (al-furhudi; see W. Caskel, Gamharat 
an-nasab, ii, 343 f.) al-azdi al-yahmad! al-ba$r1 
abu ‘abd al-rahman, important Arab philo¬ 
logist. Bom in ‘Uman, he grew up in Ba$ra where 
he died, at over seventy, in 175/791, or 170/786, 
or 160/776 (Zubaydi, Jabakat, 47; Marzubani, 
Muktabas, 56; Fihrist, 42). As a young man he 
adhered to the Sufriyya [?.«.], but he embraced 
Sunni orthodoxy under the influence of his teacher 
Ayyub al-Sakhtiyanl (d. 131/748,) a well-known tradi- 
tionist and fakih (Zirikli, A '■lam, i, 382). His studies 
in Arabic philology were especially encouraged by 
the two Basran scholars ‘Isa b. ‘Umar al-Thakafi 
[q.v.] and Abu ‘Amr b. aI-‘Ala 5 [q.v.]. All the sources 
agree that he lived an unpretentious and pious life, 
in modest circumstances, on the yield of a garden 
left to him by his father (Marzubani, op. cit., 56, 
58, 67), and on falconry—probably not only occa¬ 
sionally ([al-Husayn] al-Bazyar al-Misri, al-Bayzara, 
Damascus 1372/1953, 19; Fr. tr. F. Vir6, Le Trailt 
de l’art de volerie, Leiden 1967, 7 (= Arabica, xii 
[1965], 7); cf. D. Moller, Studien zur mittelalter- 
lichen arabischen Falknerliteratur, Berlin 1965, 
73 ff.). He had many pupils (see E. Braunlich, 
al-Ifalil und das Kitdb al-'-Ain, in Islamica, ii (1926), 
66 ff.), the most conspicuous among whom were 
SIbawayh [?.v.], al-A;ma‘I [q.v.] and the sahib 
al-Khalil al-Layth b. al-Muzaffar [q.v.], who com¬ 
pleted, edited and published al-Khalil’s lexicon. 
By his comprehensive studies and intensive teachings 
al-Khalil promoted decisively the already existing 
beginnings of Arabic philology, and thus became 
its real founder. 

As was the case with others, al-Khalil’s scholarly 
work started from Kur’an exegesis and knowledge of 
Tradition, as demonstrated in particular by evidence 
available and source material. It is not known 
whether he himself wrote on Kur’an exegesis and 
Tradition (see below). But as a teacher he not only 


permanently influenced the broad field of philology 
in his capacity as grammarian, lexicographer and 
metrist, but he also left an impressive written 
testimony—though more indirectly than directly 
—of his competence, acumen and gift of presentation. 
There is a double reason why his output was so small. 
First, it was not yet at all common in those days to 
commit to writing scholarly discussion; secondly, 
it seems that al-Khalil had scruples about finally 
editing his material together with his explanations 
and commentaries. It is not correct to assume that 
he was unable to do so through incapacity to general¬ 
ise from details. Recent investigations have shown 
clearly that al-Khalil had a fundamental part in 
the first systematic grammar of Arabic, the 
Kitdb of his pupil SIbawayh, not only as far as the 
material is concerned, but also in the systemati¬ 
sation. In this connection it must be remembered 
that al-Khalil had already found elements for a 
theory of the language. It is even possible that such 
a theory had already been formulated in a frag¬ 
mentary way and noted down in lecture courses, 
in answers to questions about individual problems, 
and the like. But it started to take shape only 
thanks to the abundance of observations of in¬ 
dividual cases, comparisons and proofs adduced by 
al-Khalil, which gave the impulse to systematisa¬ 
tion. To give Arabic grammar its first compre¬ 
hensive written form, hardly surpassed later, was 
reserved for his great pupil, the Persian SIbawayh. 
This however does not alter the fact that al-Khalil 
was the real creator of this science (see G. Weil 
in the Introduction to Ibn al-Anbari’s Kitdb al- 
Insaf, Leiden 1913, 69), as may be seen clearly 
from almost every page of Sibawayh’s work. For 
details see W. Reuschel, al-Halil ibn Ahmad, der 
Lehrer Sibawayhs, als Grammatiker, Berlin 1959; 
G. Troupeau, A propos des grammairiens citis par 
Sibawayhi datis le Kitab, in Arabica, viii (1961), 
309-12; cf. also M. G. Carter, Les origines de la 
grammaire arabe, in RE I, xl (1972), 69-97, esp. 74 ff. 

It has yet to be studied how far al-Khalil’s Kitdb 
al-Djumal fi ’l-nahw corresponds to those passages 
which SIbawayh associates with al-Khalil’s name; ac¬ 
cording to a statement in Yakut, Udabd 1 , i, 411, 
the author of the Kitdb al-Djumal was Ibn Shukavr 
(d. 317/929)! In the ms. Ayasofya 4456, 2, dated 
601/1204, the work fills 75 folios and deals with na$b, 
raf-, khaf4, djazm, alifat, larndt (cf. a fragment, 
Berlin, vi, 212 no. 6902), hd^dt, td^dt, wdwdt, lam- 
alifat, al-ikhtildffi nufdnihi, in connection with many, 
mostly anonymous verses (O. Reseller, in ZDMG, 
lxiv (1910), 508 ff.; for the Incipit, see Rescher, 
Abriss, ii, 121, note 1). For a second (?) manu¬ 
script, see Kawala, ii, 118, no. 266 k: Kitdb Wudjuh 
al-nasb (fol. 1: by Ibn Shukayr?), 65 folios; for a 
third (?) incompletef ?) manuscript, see Fihrist-i 
nuskhaha-i khafti-i Kitdbkhdna-i Markazi-i Danish- 
gah-i T»Ard»,jTehran 1345/1967, xv, 4075 ff.,no. 4981, 
3: Sharh Djurnal al-Tnih, 16 folios. Ibn Khallikan. 
Wafayat, Cairo 1367/1948, ii, 17 no. 206, may well be 
referring to the Kitdb al-Djumal when he mentions 
a kitdb fi 'l-’-awamil among al-Khalil’s works. 

Further investigation is necessary into a short 
treatise of two pages by al-Khalil about the question 
why the root /‘l is used as paradigm (ms. Bodleiana, 
i, 230 no. 1047,4, dated 654/1256). The longer frag¬ 
ment of 24 folios of a Kitdb Sarf al-Khalil. dated 
821/1418 (Berlin, vi, 215 no. 6909), is perhaps con¬ 
nected with this treatise. 

Appreciation of the significance of al-Khalil’s 
lexicographical activities has steadily increased as 
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scholars have recognised him as the author of the 
first Arabic dictionary, the Kitab al-'-Ayn, and this 
notwithstanding the fact that even in the early period 
his authorship of this work was rejected by a majority. 
Recent investigations have again considerably contri¬ 
buted to the solution of this problem. They have 
shown that the plan of the dictionary undoubtedly 
comes from al-Khalil. It is not arranged alpha¬ 
betically but—probably under Indian influence— 
by certain groups of sounds (the phonetic-permuta- 
tive principle), i.e., after the so-called “order of 
al-Khalil”: ', h, h, kh, gh, k, h, df, sh, d, j, s, 2, /, d, 
t, f, dh, th, r, l, n, f, b, m, w, alif, y, \ Recent in¬ 
vestigations have also shown that al-Khalll's con¬ 
tribution to the dictionary is hardly more than that 
of a source, and that the Kitab al- c Ayn in its present 
form, especially in regard to the bulk of the material, 
is to be considered as the work of al-Layth b. al- 
Muzaffar [?.«.]. Al-Layth may have arranged his 
compilation soon after al- Kh alil’s death. But a little 
later—probably not long after 200/815—this work 
was revised by an otherwise unknown Abu Mu'adh 
'Abd Allah b. c A J idh. Additions and corrections, also 
in the form of refutations ( rudud ), followed. Many 
abstracts have been made and it is well known that 
later lexicographers have repeatedly gone back— 
directly or indirectly—to the Kitab al- c Ayn and have 
often quoted from it. Finally it is worth noticing 
that the Introduction to the Kitab al- c Ayn, with the 
exception of editorial interpolations, may go back 
directly to al-Khalil. For details see Braunlich, op. 
cit., esp. p. 94, on al-Khalll's Kitab Fa'id al- c Ayn, 
mentioned e.g. in Fihrist, 43; J. Kraemer, Studien 
zur altarabischen Lexikographie nach Istanbuler and 
Berliner Handschriften, in Oriens, vi (1953), 201-38; 
J. A. Haywood, Arabic Lexicography, Leiden a 1965, 
passim (reviewed by A. Spitaler, in OLZ, lxiii [1968], 
50-8); above all Stefan Wild, Das Kitab al-'Ain und 
die arabische Lexikographie, Wiesbaden 1965 (re¬ 
viewed by J. W. Ftick, in Bi Or, xxiii [1966], 199 ff.; 
M. M, Bravmann, in I si., xlvii [1971], 238-44). A first 
fascicule of the Kitab al- ( Ayn was published by 
Father Anastase al-Karmall under the title: al- 
Layth b. al-Mufaffar, Kitab al-'Ayn fi ’l-lugha. 
Baghdad 1914; of the new edition by 'Abd Allah 
Darwlsh, Kitab al- c Ayn awwal mu'djarr. fi 'l-lugha 
al- c arabiyya li-’l-Khalil b. Ahmad al-Farahidi, the 
first volume appeared in 1386/1967 in Baghdad 
(reviewed by R. 'Abd al-Tawwab, in al-Akldm 
v/2 [Baghdad 1388/1968] 127-51). 

Al-Khalll's small treatise al-Huruf, also called 
Risdla fi rna’-na 'l-huruf, which is not listed by the 
ancient biographers and bibliographers (see Braun¬ 
lich, op. cit., 67), has been published by R. 'Abd al- 
Tawwab, Cairo 1969. The author deals concisely with 
the additional meanings of the letters of the alphabet 
and as a rule supports them by citing ancient verses. 

While working on old Arabic verses as evidence 
for the meaning of words, linguistic peculiarities 
and grammatical constructions ( Fihrist , 43, mentions 
among his writings a Kitab al-Shawdhid), al-Khalil 
made a surprising and important discovery. The 
scanning of verses revealed to him that short and 
long syllables alternate and repeat themselves in 
strict patterns. He divided these unities, which can 
be distinguished according to their quantity, into five 
concentric circles. He thus found an adequate and 
telling graphical form, equally simple and brilliant, 
for representing the metre-order of the verses, follow¬ 
ing each other repetitively, while the rhythmical 
accent was also taken into account. Al-Khalil’s 
metrical system has been adopted by all later authors 


(see, e.g., the manuscripts and summaries Berlin, 
vi, 323-48 no. 7108-58). The names of the metres (cf. 
Marzubanl, op. cit., 71) and a series of terms also 
reach undoubtedly back to him so that metrics were 
called simply Him al-Khalil (see Hadjdji Khalifa un¬ 
der the title '■arud Ibn al-Hddjib; I. Goldziher, in 
WZKM, xvii [1903], 187-90; see also al-Djahiz, al- 
Mu'allimun, on the margin of al-Mubarrad, al-Kamil, 
Cairo 1324/1906, i, 33; idem, al-lfayawdn, Cairo 
1356/1938, i, 150). Although al-Khalil’s original work, 
the Kitab al-'A rud, does not seem to have survived, 
the content of this treatise (cf. Zubaydl, op. cit., 291) 
may be conjectured from later works, like Ibn 
'Abd Rabbihi’s [ q.v .] chapter on ' arud in his 

al-'Ikd al-farid, Cairo 1365/1946, v, 424-518. For 
details see G. W. Freytag, Darstellung der arabischen 
Verskunst, Bonn 1830; G. Weil, Das metrische 
System des al-Xalil und der Iktus in den altarabischen 
Versen, in Oriens, vii (1954), 303-21; and esp., 
idem, Grundriss und System der altarabischen Metren, 
Wiesbaden 1958 (reviewed by A. Bloch, in GGA, 
213 [1959], 67-80). [See also 'arud.] Two other works 
by al-Khalil, the Kitab al-Nagham and the Kitab 
al-Ika', dealing with tones and rhythmic tempi, 
are mentioned in Fihrist, 43 (see H. G. Farmer, 
The sources of Arabian music, Leiden 1965, 1, nos. 5 
and 6; E. Neubauer in Oriens, xxi-xxii [1968-9/ 

1971], 196 ff.). 

Among the eight works by al-Khalil enumerated 
in Fihrist, 43, a Kitab al-Nakf wa ’l-shakl is men¬ 
tioned, an otherwise unknown treatise on diacritical 
punctuation and vocalisation (in the -Kur'an) (see 
Gesch. des Qor., iii, 262, note 1 and TA, iv, 411, 9 s.v. 
< bd). According to Dhari'a, i, 38 ff. no. 184, it is 
identical with the above mentioned Kitab al-Diumal. 
Such a supposition is however as doubtful as another 
statement by the same Dhari'a, ii, 325 ff. no. 1292, 
namely, that al-Khalil composed a Kitab al-Imama, 
allegedly finished by Abu ’ 1 -Fath Muljammad b. 
Dja'far al-Maraghl (d. 376/986). The correctness 
cannot be verified from the available sources and 
literature (see, e.g., Kahljala, ix, 157; Brockelmann, 
S III, 1194 should be corrected accordingly). A so- 
called Kitab al-Mu c ammd finally is mentioned 
only by Zubaydl, Tabakdt, 47, and then in connection 
with a quite unconvincing story (cf. Haywood, op. 
cit., 21 and 133). 

Bibliography, in addition to the works 
mentioned in the article: G. Fliigel, Die gramma- 
tischen Schulen der Araber, Leipzig 1862 (reprint: 
Nendeln 1966), 37-9; Brockelmann, I, 98 f., 
S I, 159 f., S III, 1194; O. Rescher, Abriss der 
arabischen Litteraturgeschichte, Stuttgart 1933, 
ii, 119-22; M. al-Makhzuml. al-Khalil b. Alimad 
al-Farahidi, a'mdluhu wa-manhadfuhu, Baghdad 
i960; many sources are mentioned in: Kh . 
Zirikll, al-AHdm, Cairo 1954, ii, 363; 'U. R. 
Kabhala, Mu'dfam al-mu , allifin, Damascus 1376/ 
1957, iv, iizf.; al-Wahhabl, Marddfi' tarddfim 
al-udaba 5 , Nadjaf 1378/1958, iii, 76-82. The main 
sources are: al-Bukharl, al-TaHikh al-kabir, 
Haydarabad 1363/1944, ii, 183; Ibn Kutayba, al- 
Ma'drif, Gottingen 1850, 269 (Cairo i960, 541 f.); 
Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, Tabakat al-shu'ard’, Cairo 1375/ 
1956, 96-9; Abu ’ 1 -Tayyib al-LughawI, Maratib 
al-nabwiyyin, Cairo 1375/1955, 27-41; al-Marzu- 
banl, al-Muktabas, Beirut-Wiesbaden 1964, 56-72; 
al-SIrafl, Akhbdr al-nahwiyyin, Beirut-Paris 1936, 
38-40; al-Azharl, Tahdhib al-lugha (Introduction), 
in MO, xiv (1920), 39 ff.; al-Zubaydl, Tabakat 
al-nabwiyyin wa-'l-lughawiyyin, Cairo 1373/1954; 
Fihrist, 42 f.; Sam'anI, fol. 421b; Ibn al-Anbarl, 
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Nuihat al-alibbd J , Cairo 1386/1967, 45-8 (with 
references to other sources); Yakut, Udabd ’, iv, 
181-3; al-Riffl, Inbdh al-ruwdt 'ala anbdh al- 
nuhat, Cairo 1369/1950, i, 341-7 (with indications 
of other sources); Ibn Khallikan. s.n.; Ibn al- 
Diazari. Ghayat al-nihaya ft {abakdt al-kurrd 1 , 
Cairo-Leipzig 1932, i, 275; Ibn Hadjar, Tahdkib 
al-tahdhib, Haydarabad 1325/1907, iii, 163 f.; 
SuyufI, Bughya 243-5 (Cairo 1384/1964, 557-60); 
Tashkopriizade, M iftdh al-sa'ada, Cairo (ca. 

1968), i, 106-8; 153-8; 216. (R. Sellheim) 

KHALlL b. ishAk B. MUSA B. SHU'AYB, ABU 
'l-MAWADDA PIVA 1 AL-DIN, IBN AL-DJUNDI, Malik! 

fakih of Egypt, born in Cairo 13 Rabi' I 776/22 
August 1374 (but other dates, in particular 767 and 
769 are also given). His father was a IJanafi, and 
it was through the influence of his teacher ‘Abd 
Allah al-Manufl (d. 749/1348) that he adopted the 
Malik! law school. He performed the Pilgrimage, 
and then remained some time in Medina, studying 
and teaching at the madrasa Shavkhiinivva. Al¬ 
though generally leading a fairly retiring life, he 
nevertheless took up arms in the defence forces, 
and thus took part in the recovery of Alexandria 
from the Christians in 767/1365-6. 

From a juridical point of view, Khalil represents, 
just like his model Ibn al-Hadjib, a view of law 
somewhat tinged with Shafi'ism, the result of 
a fusion between the Egyptian and the Maghribi 
aspects of the Maliki school. He composed various 
works, of which manuscripts survive: al-Tawifih, a 
commentary'on the Mukhtasar of Ibn al-Hadjib, 
K. al-Mandsik, Mandkib al-Shaykh '■Abd Allah 
al-Manufi, and Dabf al-muwadjdjahdt wa-ta'rifuhd ; 
but all these are today forgotten. His Mukhtasar, 
however, called by some simply al-Kitdb “the Book” 
par excellence, gained him a great fame, both in the 
Maghrib and also in the Malik! centres of West 
Africa, and furthermore the honorific designation 
of SIdl Khalil. 

This Mukhtasar, then, so obscure because of its 
conciseness that it can only be understood by means 
of a commentary, is the most renowned manual 
in the countries of the Muslim West, where, to 
some extent replacing the Muwa((a * of Malik and 
the Mudawwana of Sabnun, it is everywhere the 
subject of teaching which is usually based on a host 
of partial or complete commentaries, glosses and 
scholia inspired by it (see Brockelmann, II, 83, 

5 II, 96-9). It is divided into 61 chapters dealing 
with ritual, personal law, the mu'dmalat and various 
topics. 

Orientalists early concerned themselves with it. 
Between 1848 and 1854, Dr Perron published at 
Paris, bringing together both text and commentary, 
a complete French translation called Prlcis de 
jurisprudence musulmane ou Principes de legislation 
musulmane civile et religieuse selon le droit malikite, 

6 vols. The first edition, prepared by Richeb6m, 
appeared at Paris in 1855, from which there were 
successive printings down to 1883; G. Delphin 
produced a further edition, also at Paris, in 1900. 
In 1889 E. Fagnan brought out at Algiers the 
Concordances du manuel de Sidi Khalil (in reference 
to the edition of 1883). The second complete trans¬ 
lation, this time in Italian, was made by I. Guidi 
and D. Santillana (Milan 1919, 2 vols.). Amongst 
partial translations, one should mention those of 
Sautayra and Cherbonneau on personal status and 
on succession (Paris 1873-4), of Seignette (Con¬ 
stantine 1878, Paris 1911), of Fagnan, on the holy 
war (Algiers 1908), marriage and divorce (Algiers 


1909) and of L. Bercher on apostasy, etc., in the 
RT (1923). The most recent is that of G.-H. Bousquet, 
Abrlgl de la lot musulmane selon la rite de I’lmdm 
Milek, i-iv, Algiers-Paris 1956-62; utilising as an 
aid the commentary of Salab 'Abd al-Sami', Diaw- 
har al-iklil, the translator has adopted a technique 
of typography which has allowed him to bring out 
the translation of the comparatively few words 
making up this “condensation” and to distinguish 
the expansions strictly necessary for the comprehen¬ 
sion of the text. 

Bibliography: Suyufl, Husn al-muhadara, 
Cairo 1321, i, 217; Makkarl, Analectes, ii, 120; 
Ibn Farbun, Dibddj, Fas 1316, 117; Ahmad Baba, 
Nayl al-ibtibadj, Fas 1317, 95 (given at the be¬ 
ginning of the Paris edition of the Mukhtasar, 
and tr. by Fagnan in Mariage et repudiation; 
reproduced by Ibn Maryam, Bustan, Algiers 
1325, 96, and tr. by Provenzali in his tr. of the 
Bustan, Algiers 1910, 104); idem, Kifdya; 'As- 
kalani, al-Durar al-kdmina, Hyderabad 1945-50, 
ii, 86; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nudjitm, xi, 92; M. Ben 
Cheneb, £tude sur les personnages . . .'Abd al- 
Qddir al-Fdsi, Algiers 1907, No. 293; Morand, 
Le droit musulman algirien, Algiers 1913; M. A. 
Zouber, Ahmad Baba, Paris 1977, index; Zirikll, 
A'ldm, ii, 364; Kahbala, Mu'allifin, iv, 113-14. 

(M. ben Cheneb *) 

KH ALlL. al-malik al-ashraf salah al-dIn, 
eighth Mamluk sultan, reigned 7 Dhu ’ 1 -Ka'da 689 
to 12 Muharram 693/11 November 1290 to 13 Decem¬ 
ber 1293 as successor to his father al-Malik al- 
Mansur Kalawun [f.v.]. Kalawun’s elder son al- 
Malik al-Salib 'Ala 5 al-Din 'All, the designated heir- 
apparent, had died in 687/1288, two years before his 
father, and the wilayat al-'ahd passed to his younger 
brother al-Ashraf Khalil. Khalil is said not to have 
enjoyed the particular favour of his father—Pala¬ 
wan’s seal (' alama ) was lacking on Khalil’s diploma 
of investiture ( tatslid )—but it should be stressed that 
on several occasions he was the official substitute of 
his father, notably when Kalawun was absent from 
Egypt during the siege of Tripoli in 688/1289. Further¬ 
more, Khalil was the only son old enough to reign 
and thus the only one to qualify for the dynastic 
succession. 

The battle for a strong sultanate that should be 
independent from the oligarchy of the amirs left its 
stamp on Khalil’s short reign. Yet he failed to achieve 
his aim. In 693/1293 he was killed during a hunting- 
party in the Nile delta by his deputy Baydara and 
a handful of other conspirators. In the beginning, 
Baydara had been Khalil’s esteemed tuPib: still in 
690/1291 the sultan had granted him the Syrian 
fortress of al-$ubayba {Alfa/, 29 ff.). But later he 
had been humiliated repeatedly by Khalil, on one 
occasion in the presence of the assembled amirs, 
probably in connection with Baydara’s unsuccesful 
campaign against the Maronites of Djabal Kasrawan 
in 691/1292. Other amirs like Karasunkur, who later 
acquired fame for his flight to the Mongols, or the 
future sultan Husam al-Din Ladjin (see on him 
P. M. Holt, in BSOAS, xxxvi (1973), 521-32). were 
imprisoned. Although they were set free shortly 
afterwards, Khalil failed to secure their loyalty. 
Khalil’s closest adviser and confidant, his arrogant 
vizier Ibn al-Sal'us, a Syrian merchant, did every¬ 
thing to estrange the high amirs even more from the 
sultan. Under Ibn al-Sal'us, the vizierate ceased to be 
in the hands of the military, the mukalwatun, and 
became the “second office of the state” (Ibn al- 
Dawadari, Kant, viii, 306; Kalkashandl, Subh, iv, 17). 
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Ibn al-Sal'us was the first of a long series of mer¬ 
chants who decidedly influenced Mamliik policy 
between 1290 and 1450, particularly under Sultan 
Barsbay [}.».] [see karimT], 

Khalil’s reign saw the beginning of the flourishing 
Mamluk trade policy. After the fall of c Akka [g.».] 
in 690/1291 Khalil resumed and strengthened contacts 
with the Christian Mediterranean powers. He con¬ 
cluded treaties with Venice and Aragon. In his bio¬ 
graphy of Khalil, al-Aljdf al-khafiyya, 44 ff., Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Zahir [q.v.] mentions an exchange-treaty of Vene¬ 
tian prisoners. With James II of Aragon Khalil 
renewed on January 29, 1293 the treaty which 
Kalawun had made with James’s predecessor 
Alphonso III, including its provisions concerning the 
delivery of such forbidden war-materials as iron, 
weapons, wood and pitch (see K. Muller, al-Malik 
al-ASraf, 64, quoting Kalkashandi, Subh, xiv, 63-70). 
He also made contacts with the small principalities 
of Menteshe, Aydin and Karaman, which were 
developing in Anatolia under Mongol suzerainty 
(Altdf, 15 f.). 

Khalil won his greatest tame, however, in the 
Islamic and Christian world alike as the skilled com¬ 
mander of the Egyptian-Syrian armies who captured 
‘Akka (St. Jean d'Acre) after a carefully prepared 
six-weeks siege. Only the flight from the colours of 
the amir Husam al-Din Ladjin, the later sultan, 
before the walls of c Akka, jeopardised the Muslim 
victory for a short time. Sayda, Bayrut, ‘Athlith, 
Djubayl and Sur, the few remaining strongholds of 
the Franks, fell into the hands of the Muslims without 
a fight. All the captured Frankish fortresses were 
demolished; thus Palestine lost the basis of its 
economic prosperity. Contemporary chroniclers, 
especially al-Djazarl [9.11.], probably the most im¬ 
portant authority for this period, complain seriously 
of the destructive fury of Khalil, which fell even upon 
Damascus and the stronghold of Shawbak in the land 
of Moab. But it should be remarked that this policy 
was a calculated one, both on strategic and economic 
grounds: the Syrian cities should no longer serve as 
a foothold for Frankish invaders nor attract the 
lucrative Indian trade which was directed from South 
Arabia through the Red Sea to Alexandria and 
Damietta and further to Europe. The undisguised 
aversion of the Syrians for Kalawun and his succes¬ 
sors reflects the political and economic centralisation 
of the Mamluk state after the capitulation of the 
insurgent amir Sunkur al-Ashkar of Sahvun during 
Kalawun’s reign. The building of a fleet to protect 
the Syrian coast (Alfa/, 56-61) is not in contradiction 
with Khalil's endeavours to monopolise the East- 
West trade through Egypt. 

In contrast with his father, Khalil seems to have 
been inspired by religious motifs in his political and 
military activities. Certainly, the reproach that he 
was a vile libertine is unfounded. Ibn ‘Abd al-?ahir 
pictures Khalil’s zeal in the Dar al- c adl, the royal 
court of justice, and speaks highly of his equity and 
incorruptibility. As opposed to his predecessors and 
to most of his successors, the sultan had a command 
of Arabic and concerned himself actively with the 
diwan al-inshd\ until 693/1293 headed by the above- 
mentioned Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir. Khalil was eager to 
secure the homage of the sharif of Mecca Nadjm al- 
Dln Abu Numayy (Altdf, 20), and gave new functions 
to the ‘Abbasid shadow caliph al-Hakim, the return¬ 
ing of the legitimate ruler of the Islamic world to 
the old capital of the caliphs being one of the foremost 
aims of his foreign policy. Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir ( Aljaf , 
6 ff.) records the text of the public djihdd sermons 


given by the caliph—another indication of Khalil’s 
religious zeal. 

Khalil’s strategy was mainly directed against the 
Mongols, "the vile enemy” (ai-'-aduww al-makhdhul), 
at least after the Franks had been driven away. After 
the death of Arghun, the Ilkhans [9.11.] lost their clear 
military superiority over the Mamluks. Khalil grasped 
his chance, attacked the kingdom of Lesser Armenia 
and conquered the important stronghold of Kal'at al- 
Rum on the Euphrates [see rum kal‘esi]. One year 
later, the Armenian king Hethoum II surrendered the 
fortresses of Bahasna, Mar'ash and Tall IJamdun, 
commanding the routes to Aleppo, to the Mamluk 
ruler. The Bedouins, controlling the strategic Ilkha- 
nid-Mamluk frontier in the Syrian desert, were also, 
if only temporarily, subdued. But the great dream 
of the age, the recovery of Baghdad, Khalil was not 
able to bring about. 

Information on Khalil's internal policy is scarce. 
Three times yearly the troops received a special pay 
(nafaka) (Ibn al-Dawadarl, Kanz, viii, 352), which 
constituted an additional burden on the treasury, 
already heavily drawn upon by the costly campaigns 
in Syria. Only Khalil’s early death may have pre¬ 
vented him from redistributing the ik(d c s of the emirs, 
brought about by sultan Ladjin a few years later 
( al-rawk al-husami). The amirs staunchly resisted any 
interference with their privileges; Baydara’s refusal 
to cede his share of the customs dues of the port of 
Alexandria to Khalil or his vizier aggravated the 
strife between the sultan and the most powerful 
amirs. Other sources of income were not easily 
accessible. The very lucrative confiscation of the 
fortunes of Turuntay, Kalawun’s nd’ib, remained an 
isolated episode. 

Khalil’s murderer Baydara reigned only for a few 
days. Unable to capture the citadel of Cairo, the 
centre of political and military power, he was killed 
after a short fight against Khalil's followers, led by 
the ustadar (majordomo) Husam al-DIn. The eight- 
years’ old al-Nasir Muhammad, Khalil’s brother, was 
enthroned (for the first time), the real ruler being 
the new n&Hb Zayn al-DIn Kitbugha, who usurped 
the throne in 694/1294 under the name al-Malik 
al-'Adil. 
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Baybars al-Mansuri, Zubdat al-fikra fi ta’rikh al- 
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699 AH), in J. Sauvaget, La Chronique de Damas 
d'al-Jazari, Paris 1949, 1-32; Ibn al-Dawadarl, 
Kanz al-durar wa-dfami ‘ al-ghurar, viii, Cairo 
1971, 303-52; K. V. Zetterst6en, Beitrage zur 
Geschichte der Mamlukensultane, Leiden 1919, r-25; 
Mufaddal b. Abi ’ 1 -Fada’il, Al-Nahdf al-sadid, in 
Patrologia Orientalis, xiv (1920), 369/533-411/575; 
Ibn al-Furat al-Hanafl, Ta’rikh al-duwal wa'l-mu- 
luk, viii, Beirut 1939, 98-171 (largely dependent 
upon al-Nuwayrl, Nihdyat al-arab fi funun al- 
adab)‘, al-Makrlzi, K. al-Suluk, i/3, Cairo 1939, 
756 - 93 ; K. Muller, Al-Malik al-Airaf Salah ad- 
Din If alii. Ein Mamlukensultan am Ausgang der 
Kreuzzuge, Dissertation, Bonn 1949; G. Weil, 
Geschichte der Chalifen, Stuttgart 1846-62, ! Osna- 
briick 1967, iv, 174-90. (U. Haarmann) 

KHALlL ALLAH BUT-SHIKAN, Persian 
mysticactiveinSouth India. Say yid Burhan al- 
Dln Khalil Allah was born at Kubnan, in Kirman 
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province of Persia, on Friday nth Sha'ban 775/26th 
January 1374, and was the son and spiritual successor 
of the celebrated Shah Ni'mat Allah Wall of Kirman 
[g.v.]. He was widely respected as the chief exponent 
of the $ufl school founded by, and named after, his 
father. The contemporary Timurid princes Shah-Rukh 
Mirza and Baysunkur Mirza, who held him in great 
reverence, for some time played host to the Sayyid in 
Harat. After his father’s death in 834/1431, he mi¬ 
grated to the Deccan where the local dynasty of the 
Bahmanis were engaged in fierce wars against the 
neighbouring Hindu kingdoms. It is said that the 
Muslims came out victorious because of the saint’s 
auspicious participation in one of those battles, and 
this event accounts for his sobriquet of But-shikan 
(“Iconoclast”). Thenceforth, he became the focal 
point of the socio-religious resurgence which his 
preachings created among the Muslims of South 
India. Two of his sons who had accompanied him to 
India married into the Bahmani royal family, and his 
eldest son, Sayyid Nur Allah, who had preceded him 
to the Deccan at the instance of Shah Ni'mat Allah 
himself, was received with particular marks of honour 
by all classes of society. Sayyid Khalil Allah’s most 
devoted disciple was no less a person than the 
Bahmani Sultan Ahmad Shah Wall (825-39/1422-36), 
who was also ordained as his spiritual vice-regent 
(khalifa). 

Whether Sayyid Khalil Allah died whilst he was 
still in India or after he had returned to Persia has 
been a disputed point among the historians. Firishta, 
Ta’rikh, 634-5, while asserting that the Sayyid had 
returned to Mahan in Kirman, where he breathed his 
last and lies buried, refers to the opinion of some 
persons that he could not return to Persia and that 
he died in India. Modem scholars such as Yazdani 
and Sherwanl have said that he died in Bldar, the 
Bahmani capital, in 864/1460 and that his tomb is 
situated there in the domeless octagonal building 
called the Cawkhandi. This story, however, was 
regarded as a myth by Sir Wolseley Haig, who 
considered the said tomb to be merely a cenotaph, 
and added that the saint’s grave is in his father’s 
beautiful shrine at Mahan; see The religion of Ahmad 
Shah Bahmani, in JRAS (1924), 77- 

Bibliography (in addition to the works men¬ 
tioned above): T. W. Haig, Landmarks of the 
Deccan, Allahabad 1907; Sayyid 'All Tabataba, 
Burhdn-i Mahathir, Delhi 1936; Muhammad Zahir 
al-DIn, Sultan Ahmad Shah Bahmani [in Urdu], 
Haydarabad 1937; Ghulam Yazdani, Bidar: its 
history and monuments, Oxford 1947; H. K. 
Sherwanl, The Bahmanis of the Deccan, Haydarabad 
1953; J- Aubin, MaUriaux pour la biographie de 
Shah Ni’-matulldh Wali Kirmdni, Paris 1956. 

(Abdus Subhan) 
KH ALlL EDHEM [see eldem]. 

KH ALlL EFENDI — ZADE, mehmed sa'id 
efendi, one of the ’■ulama'’ of the time of Sultan 
Mahmud I (1143-68/1730-54). He was the son of 
Birgili Khalil Efendi who was twice Kadi-’-askar of 
Anatolia. He studied under his father, then passed 
through the usual madrasa course, and beginning as 
molla of Yeflishehir in 1135/1722-3, ascended the 
various steps of the '«lam4 5 hierarchy to the highest 
office. He was appointed Shaykh al-Islam in 1162/ 
1749, but was dismissed within ten months in 1163/ 
1750 on account of his stem and unyielding disposi¬ 
tion and banished to Bursa where he died in 1168/ 
1754-5, and was buried near Amir Sultan. 

He was regarded as a learned man, ready with 
his pen, and well-fitted for all the claims of his office. 


Besides a commentary, he left the Turkish translation 
of a part of the history of 'Aynl (d. 762/1361). Of his 
sons and grandsons, several were notable theologians. 

Bibliography : A. Rif'at Efendi, Dawhat al- 
mashaHkh, Constantinople n.d., lithographed, 97; 
Sami, Kdmus al-a’-lam, Istanbul 1308/1890-1, 
iii, 2056; Metjmed Thuravva. SidiiU-i ' Othmdni, 
Istanbul 1311/1893-4, iii, 28. (Th. Menzel*) 
KHALlL GH AN1M (1846-1903), journalist and 
author, born in Beirut of Maronite parents and 
educated at the Lazarists’ school in 'Ayntura, where 
he acquired a knowledge of French and English, as 
well as Arabic and Turkish. Khalil Ghanim began his 
career in 1862 as a member of the commercial court 
in Beirut. He was then appointed dragoman of the 
Beirut mutasarrifiyya, and subsequently of the 
mldyet of Syria. A wdli under whom he served, 
SaktzlI Aljmad As'ad, appointed him dragoman to 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs when he became 
briefly Grand Vizier in 1873. He was promoted 
dragoman of the Grand Vizierate and its master of 
ceremonies when As'ad once more became Grand 
Vizier in 1875. Following the proclamation of the 
Ottoman constitution, Khalil Ghanim was elected a 
deputy for Syria, and sat in the chamber of deputies 
until it was prorogued in February 1878. He seems 
to have become a supporter of Midbat Pasha, and 
thus to have attracted the displeasure of Sultan 
'Abd al-Hamld II. In consequence, he took refuge in 
the French embassy and fled to France, where he 
spent the rest of his life, becoming a naturalised 
French citizen and marrying a Frenchwoman. In 
1881, in partnership with Fa<Jl Allah Dabbas of 
Beirut, he started in Paris an Arabic newspaper 
al-Bafir, which received a subsidy from the French 
government and which acted as the advocate of 
French interests and policies in Tunis and in the 
Ottoman empire; it was presumably in recognition of 
these services that he was awarded the legion d'hon- 
neur. Khalil Ghanim was also a contributor to the 
Journal des Debats and the Figaro, and was prominent 
in anti-Hamidian and Young Turk activities in 
Europe. In Paris, he published a periodical La Jeune 
Turquie and in Geneva the Hilal, and in 1895, he 
joined the well-known Ahmad Rida (Ahmet Riza) 

[ q.v . in Suppl.j in publishing the influential Young 
Turk newspaper Meshveret. He published a book 
Les Sultans Ottomans in two volumes (Paris 1902), 
and was also the author of a Life of Jesus and of a 
work on political economy in Arabic. 

Bibliography : Vicomte Philippe de Tarrazi, 
Ta'rikh al-sahdfa al- c arabiyya, ii, Beirut 1913; 
Khayr al-Din al-Zirikli, al-A c ldm, ii, Beirut 1969; 
R. Devereux, The first Ottoman constitutional 
period, Baltimore 1963; E. E. Ramsaur Jr., The 
Young Turks, Princeton 1957; E. Kedourie, 
Afghani and ' Abduh, London 1966. 

(E. Kedourie) 

KHALlL mutrAn, Lebanese poet born on 
1 July 1872 at Ba'labakk (Baalbekk). His family 
is reckoned to have been of Ghassanid origin (Aluf, 
Ta’rikJiBa'-labakk, 86-118; Tunnaiu, 14). Neither his 
father, 'Abdu Mutran, nor his mother, Malaka 
Sabbagh, of whom the latter figures more prominently 
in his biography (Diwdn, iv, 145), seems to have had 
much influence on his life. It was at Zaljla (al- 
Kulliyya al-Sharfciyya), then at the Patriarchal 
College of Beirut, that he received respectively his 
primary and secondary education (al-Muktafaf, 
June 1888; Djamal al-DIn, 44; TunnabI, 37-40), a 
bilingual education in which Arabic, his mother- 
tongue, combined with French to shape his cultural 
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development and the nature of his poetry. The 
stringent Catholic discipline must have served to 
enhance his sense of moral values, and the restrained 
attitude attributed to him ( Muliafaf , Nov. 1939, 
467-78; Madiallat Sarkis, special issue, 1913; al-Kitdb 
al-Dhahabi. passim). Mention should be made of the 
influence of his eminent master Ibrahim al-Yazidji 
(d. 1906), from whom he gained his mastery of the 
language and his concern for perfection. (Evidence 
of the poet, Diwdtt, i, 290, 294, ii, 29, 326; and 
testimony born by al-Yazidji, Artis al-dfalis, ix, 371). 
He imitated al-Yazidji in composing the bitter poem 
which hastened his departure from Lebanon in 1890 
(for the poem of al-Yazidji, see Arab awakening, 
1955 ed., 54, and MakdisI al-Ittidiahat *, 80-3; we 
have two verses from Mutran’s poem, al-Tunnahl, 
45-6; see Djamal al-DIn, 46). 

Mutran paid a visit to Alexandria and stayed some 
time in Paris, making preparations for emigration 
to Chile (Tunnahi, 58-64; Muktafaf, June 1939, 91). 
To the time spent in Paris (1890-2), he owes his 
cultural sympathy with the West. There he discovered 
French romanticism, in which he became engrossed, 
and he exposed himself to the literary and artistic 
trends of the nineties. He became acquainted with a 
group of militant Lebanese and Syrian emigres, and 
with Ahmad Rida, a founder-member of the Young 
Turks. Imbued with the ideas of the French Revolu¬ 
tion, he was inspired and stirred by it. (The celebra¬ 
tions of the 14th of July thrilled him; see Ahmad 
al-Sawi, Paris, the references to Mutran and Tunnahi, 
61-4.) Asked to restrain his political activities, he left 
Paris, made his way to Egypt and landed in Alex¬ 
andria on 11 August 1892 (ibid., 71). The following 
day, the death of S. Takla, founder and proprietor 
of the daily newspaper al-Ahrdm (Muktafaf, ibid., 
209), gained him access to the journal where he made 
his debut as a journalist with an obituary poem 
(unpublished, seven verses quoted in Tunnahi, 72-3). 

In 1899 he abandoned his duties, revisited Lebanon 
after an absence of ten years (see the poems where 
he evokes his memories and KaPat BaHabakk, in 
Diwdn, 97-101), returned to Cairo and on 1 June 1900 
published the first issue (in 40 pages, latter in 96) of 
his bi-monthly revue al-Madfalla al-Mipiyya (in the 
issue of April 1901 the main lines of the programme 
which he proposed to follow are sketched out; see 
interview in al-Hildl, Jan. 1930, 269-70; Muktataf, 
August, 316), which for financial reasons was forced 
to cease publication in 1902, to re-appear temporarily 
seven years later, 17 January 1909. Meanwhile, on 
Friday 6 February 1903 he launched a daily paper, 
al-Diawd'ib al-Misriyya (a title borrowed from Faris 
al-Shidyak, d. 1887), in which he pleaded for social 
reform and defended liberty and the public interest. 

To this period (1897-1903) belongs the story of his 
great love which inspired him to write many lyric 
poems (Tunnahi, 126-8, 140-1, 151-4, 157; Diwdn, 

i, 144, 184-222, ii, 10, 17, 288, 326). His attachment 
to Egypt, which he was henceforward to consider 
a second homeland, became more pronounced (Diwdn, 

ii, 13, 226, 295). A moderate partisan of the nationalist 
movement, he became committed to its cause. A 
foreigner, one of a minority, he found in Egypt his 
social equilibrium. The friendship and admiration 
which he showed towards Mustafa Kamil (1874-1908; 
Diwdn, i, 308-13, iv, 292-6) attached him to his 
successors (Muhammad Farid, d. 1919; see Diwdn, 

ii, 233; Sa'd Zaghlul, d. 1927; see Diwdn, ii, 320, 

iii, 261, iv, 250; and see M. Khoury, Poetry and the 
making 0} modern Egypt, 134-72), and earned him the 
favour of the Khedive (Madiallat Sarkis, issue of 


Sept. 1913). It is to this new attachment, no doubt, 
that he owes the surname Sha'ir al-Kutravn. The 
enforcement of repressive legislation against the press 
caused the change of heart of the poet (Diwdn, iii, 50) 
and of the journalist (al-Madjalla l-Mifriyya, 14th 
Feb. 1909). Inspired poems on the history and the 
reality of Egypt multiplied. 

Speculation on the money-markets brought him, in 
1912, to a financial crisis which almost drove him 
to suicide, (Djamal al-DIn, 50; Tunnahi, 266-7; 
Diwdn, ii, 117-9). Nevertheless, in this same year he 
was appointed assistant secretary to the syndicate of 
agriculture. On the 24th of April 1913, a demonstra¬ 
tion was organized in his honour at the National 
University (Madiallat Sarkis, special issue, 190-260). 

With the revival of the theatrical movement and 
the return from Paris of the actor G. Abyad [q.v. in 
Suppl.j, he became involved in the theatre as trans¬ 
lator and producer ( al-Risdla, ix, nos. 288-96, 301; 
Tunnahi, 280-9). A co-founder of the Society of the 
Arabic Theatre which he inaugurated on 30 Dec. 1920 
(al-Hildl, xxix, 465-72), he was appointed to the post 
of administrative director of the National Company 
(I935-42, Muhammad Taymur, Hayatuna al- 
tamthiliyya, 108-9; al-Hildl, xxxvi, 303-4; al-Kitdb 
al- Dhahabi. 60-7; al-Ahrdm, 14 Dec. 1937). The tour 
which he organised in 1924 (Lebanon, Syria and 
Palestine) increased his reputation. In 1947, he found 
himself covered in honours (the week of 26-29 of 
March; al-Kitdb al-Dhahabi. passim). Disabled by 
attacks of arthritis, he succumbed to the disease and 
died on 30 June 1949. 

Mutran left a varied corpus of work. Among his 
unpublished writings, there is mention of a study of 
Shibli al-Shumayyil, scientist and philosopher. He 
also published the Diwdn of Ibn Kalakis ( Matba c at 
al-DxawaHb). His translations, adapted and some¬ 
times annotated, are diverse: Le Pricis d’Histoire 
Naturelle of Victor Duray (d. 1894), which he pub¬ 
lished under the title MiHat al-ayydm fi mulakhkhas 
al-ta’rikh al-'dmm (2 vols., Cairo 1897); Tarbiyat al- 
irdda (1968), VEducation de la Volonti of Payot (al- 
Hildl, Oct. 1918 and 1924), the survey of political 
economics of Leroy-Beaulieu (al-Mudfaz fi 'l-iktifdd, 
5 vols., in collaboration with Hafiz Ibrahim). Of his 
literary translations, mention should be made of his 
versions of the two Nights of May and of October of 
Alfred de Musset, and the classic works of the Western 
theatre which he published in the Arab world during 
four decades. Perceptive critics sometimes find fault 
with his Shakespearian translations (Nu'avmeh, 
al-Ghirbdl. 1957 ed., 166-74; al-Mazinl, Hafdd, 
1932 ed., 35-50; al-Risdla, loc. cit.; Muktafaf, summer 
1939 . 314 - 5 ; Nadjm, al-Masrahiyya, 2nd part). 
Hundreds of articles covering a wide spectrum of 
themes have still to be collected and edited. His work 
published posthumously, Arddfiz ild ’l-shabdb (102 
urdfuzas, liarisa 1951, one part of it published in 
al-Hildl, Oct. 1917), which is of a didactic nature, 
has nothing original to convey. 

All of this work today appears as of marginal 
importance. It is as a poet that he is remembered. 
In 1908, Mutran made a selection of poems and frag¬ 
ments previously published sporadically (for a histo¬ 
rical view, see Adham, al-Muktafaf, Dec. 1939, 
538-50), revised them, arranged them chronologically, 
and published them under the title Diwdn al-Khalil. 
This collection shows the characteristic traits which 
were to distinguish the integral poetic corpus pub¬ 
lished in 1949 (4 vols., comprising 434 pieces, a total 
of 22,000 lines approximately (see the thesis of 
RamadI, 216). In this connection may be mentioned 
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the predominance of lyrical and descriptive poems, 
narrative poems inspired by history ( Diwan, i, 15, 41, 
120, 179-83) or social conditions {ibid., 223-45), the 
militant tendency retained {ibid., 162-4, 308-13), and 
the poetry inspired by circumstances varying be¬ 
tween authentic vigour {ibid., 271-4, 290-2, 308-13) 
and pale conventional urbanity {ibid., 118, 167-71). 
The traditional structure of the kafida with juxta¬ 
posed lines disjointed in sense, appears alongside 
poems where the line becomes an organised unit 
contributing to the overall effect of the whole. In 
some instances, the poet abandons metre and simple 
rhyme and makes use of takhmis, of tathlith, of 
madizu*, complex or varied rhyming-schemes, and 
even comes to the point of writing prose poems 
{Diwan, i, 294-6). Other combinations of style 
produce new poems. The number of poems grows, but 
there is no apparently no radical change affecting the 
nature of his poetry. However, the narrative poem, 
drawn out to extreme length, finds its ultimate rea¬ 
lisation in a long piece of 332 lines, entitled Nayrun 
(Diwan, iii 50-73). In this unique exercise he was 
aiming at a work of definitive nature (ibid., Introd. 

48- 50). Also, he immersed himself in a patient process 
of craftsmanship, seeking documentary evidence, 
researching details and ephemeral nuances, orches¬ 
trating sonorous alliterations, manipulating the 
language to an excessive degree, reconstructing the 
apocalyptic decadence of Rome (ibid., 61-8), depicting 
under the portrait of Nero an allegorical potentate 
embodying the tyranny of c Abd al-Hamid II. So the 
present takes on a historical perspective through the 
mask and the cloak of poetic illusion. 

The lyric poem, on the other hand, is introspective 
and goes deeper, as may be illustrated by his poem 
al-Asad al-bdki (Diwan, ii, 17-9), where the conscious 
being, divided, discovers its alter ego, crucified, hung 
by its wounds, converted and a “tomb which bleeds 
and walks on the tombs.” A play on the senses of words 
infuses this poem with a remarkable evocative force. 

Figures of kings, martyrs and heroes constitute 
a Legend of the Ages. From its dirges there emerge 
some genuine personalities. (Djallad, al-Kitdb al- 
Dhahabi. 109-n). 

A promoter of modern poetry, he declared that 
the true modern poet should live his life so as to 
analyse it, should reject all imitation, uncover the 
secrets of the human soul, recreate the language 
through poetry, construct rationally a poetry where 
the component parts are complete in themselves while 
contributing to the whole, cultivate purity of form 
while maintaining authentic spontaneity ( al-Hildl, 
July 1928; Diwan,i and ii, Introd.; his poetry, i, 303-7). 
He defined his poetry in these terms: -kashiba, 
ghariba, asriyya, nasdf Muddr. 

His critics agree in according him a place among 
the avant-garde of the modernist movement (T. 
Husayn, HS.fi ? wa-Shawki. passim; Mandur, Muhdda- 
rdt; 'Aljkad and B. Faris in al-Kitab al- Dhahabi. 

49 - 52 . 71 - 3 , 74 - 5 )- 

One should emphasise the organised scheme of 
composition whereby the poem regains its lost unity, 
the poems inspired by history, narrative or fable, 
poems where, militant, he sings of liberty and the 
dignity of man, reality disguised as allegory, or sym¬ 
bol, lyrical experience which probes itself, dissects 
itself and emerges rationally from chaos, inspired 
songs of the human condition and cosmic transcen¬ 
dence meditating on matter; in fact, the entire 
gamut of romantic themes which are produced in a 
form that is sober, perceptive, charged with images 
and tending towards the overall unity of thepoem. 


Intimately linked to that of Shawki (d. 1932) and 
Hafiz (d. 1932), then in decline, his poetry, with its 
quality of neo-classicism, presaged in many ways the 
beginnings of a new poetic era. 
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KHALlL PASHA DJANDARLt. Ottoman 
Grand Vizier, the eldest son of Djandarll Ibrahim 
(d. 832/1429), who served as Grand Vizier to Mebem- 
med I [q.v.]. He was serving as Kadi-’asker [q.v.] at 
the time of his father’s death. Murad II [q.v.] raised 
him to the vizierate, and by 847/1443 he was Grand 
Vizier, becoming this sultan’s closest adviser. He 
appears to have been the chief architect of Murad’s 
policy of appeasing Hungary and the western powers 
in an effort to prevent a concerted crusader attack 
against the Ottomans in the Balkans. He was chief 
Ottoman negotiator in the discussions leading to the 
Treaty of Edirne, concluded with the Hungarians on 
24 Safar 848/12 June 1444. On his abdication after 
the conclusion of peace, Murad appointed Khalil 
Grand Vizier to his son Mebemmed [?.».], and it was 
presumably Khalil who recalled Murad on the cru¬ 
sader invasion of Djumada II 848/September, 1444 - 
Although he commanded a force which guarded the 
Bosphorus at the time of Murad’s crossing to Rumelia 
with the troops of Anatolia on his way to meet the 
invaders, he himself was in Edirne [g.v.] as the 
young sultan’s guardian at the time of Murad’s 
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victory at Varna. He appears during the years of 
Murad’s abdication to have regarded Murad as the 
true sultan. Having the loyal support of the Janis¬ 
saries [see yeRi Ceri], Khalil used the Janissary 
revolt of 850/1446, which he may himself have 
engineered, as a pretext for recalling Murad to the 
throne. On the old sultan’s reaccession, he retained 
the post of Grand Vizier unchallenged. 

On Murad’s death in 855/1451, Khalil summoned 
Mebemmed to Edirne and at first retained the Grand 
Vizierate, despite the grudge which Meljemmed 
evidently bore him for his actions during his first 
sultanate. Khalil’s cautious and pacific policies in 
fact suited the delicate political situation at the time 
of Meljemmed’s accession, with a Karamanid attack 
[see karaman-oohullar!] and the fear that the 
Byzantines might release the pretender Or khan. 
Khalil appears to have played an important part in 
negotiating the peace with the Karamanids. It was he, 
too, who during the campaign, dismissed the Byzan¬ 
tine ambassador who sought an increase in the sum 
paid to the Emperor for keeping Orkhan in captivity. 
By securing peace on the borders and causing a 
breach with the Byzantines, Khalil created conditions 
favourable for the Ottoman siege of Constantinople. 
Perhaps in recognition of his diplomatic achieve¬ 
ments, Mebemmed granted miilk lands near Plovdiv 
or Filibe [}.».], in Sha'ban 855/September 1451. 
However, Khalil’s continuous opposition to the siege 
of Constantinople both before and during the opera¬ 
tions aroused the sultan’s displeasure. He had, 
furthermore, a reputation of being a “friend of the 
Greeks”. With the fall of Constantinople, he lost all 
remnants of his power and influence to Zaganos 
Pasha [q.v.] and the war-party around the sultan. 
Mebemmed had him arrested on 21 Djumada I 857/ 
30 May 1453. He was sent to Edirne and executed 
a few weeks later. 
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(C. H. Imber) 

KHALIL PASHA hA djdj I ARNAWUD, 

Grand Vizier under the Ottoman Sultan Ahmad III. 
He was an Albanian from Elbasan born ca. 1655. At 
the time his elder brother Sinan Agha was Bostandfi 
Bashl [q.v.], he entered the Bostandfi corps. After 
the latter’s death ca. 1105/1649, he became attached 
to Kalayllkoz Ahmad Pasha and served under him in 
Baghdad, where his protector was beglerbegi. On his 
return to Istanbul, Khalil became Khdssaki [g.v.l and 
in 1123/1711, Bostandfl Bashl. On 16 Muharram 1128/ 
11 January 1716, having been appointed beglerbegi 
of Erzurum, he was sent by the Grand Vizier Damad 
C A 1 I Pasha [q.v.] to Nish to repair this important for¬ 
tress, in view of the coming war with the Emperor. 


In Sha'ban 1128/July-August 1716 he was appointed 
governor ( muhdfif ) of Belgrade, then the key-fortress 
in the campaign against the Emperor. 

After the death of the Grand Vizier Damad 'All 
Pasha on 16 Sha'ban 1128/5 August 1716 in the battle 
of Peterwardein, where Prince Eugene of Savoy 
defeated the Ottomans, Khalil Pasha acted as com¬ 
mander-in-chief. This was confirmed by Sultan 
Ahmad III who appointed him Grand Vizier on 
4 Ramadan 1128/22 August 1716. In this appoint¬ 
ment must be seen the influence of the Sultan’s 
favourite, Nevshehirli Ibrahim Pasha [q.v.], who at 
this juncture of events preferred to remain in the 
background of the war, near the seat of power of the 
Sultan, in the position of Ka'immakdm. The 1716 
campaign ended in another disaster for the Ottomans 
with the loss of the frontier-fortress of Temeshvar, 
4 Dhu ’l-Ka‘da/21 October 1716, to the Emperor. 

After the news of this event, the Grand Vizier 
Khalil drew his army back into winter quarters and 
returned to Edirne. In this manner, a disastrous 
scattering of the Ottoman army was prevented. The 
beginning of 1717 saw the rise of the Sultan’s favour¬ 
ite Ibrahim Pasha, who married the 13 year-old 
daughter of Ahmad III Fatima Sultan, earlier widow 
of the Grand Vizier 'All Pasha. Khalil Pasha success¬ 
fully opposed Ibrahim’s policy of peace with the 
Emperor, refusing an offer of English mediation. The 
Grand Vizier insisted on the precondition of Temesh- 
var’s being first evacuated by the Imperial forces. 
On 2 Radjab 1129/12 June 1717 the army marched 
from Edirne in the direction of Belgrade and towards 
the front. In the meantime, the imperial generalis¬ 
simo Prince Eugene of Savoy had laid siege to the 
city and fortress of Belgrade. Khalil Pasha was not 
able to relieve the city. But having decided, after 
long tergiversations, on a massive attack, he was 
utterly beaten by the fully-prepared imperial army, 
which in fact had attacked first at daybreak on 8 
Ramadan 1129/16 August 1717. Khalil Pasha man¬ 
aged to escape with his life, but all the Ottoman 
artillery, the whole camp equipment and all the 
archives were lost to the enemy, and the Ottoman 
losses in men were heavy. The full retreat of the 
Turkish army to Nish left the governor of Belgrade, 
Sari Mustafa Pasha, no other choice than to surrender 
with full military honours. With proposals for peace 
from Prince Eugene, this Pasha reached Sofia, where 
he found Ahmad III and his court. Soon afterwards, 
on 18 Ramadan 1129/26 August 1717 at Nish, Khalil 
Pasha was dismissed as Grand Vizier because of his 
signal military failure before Belgrade. After his 
fall, he went into hiding and thus saved his life. His 
hiding-place was discovered in 1133/1721 and he was 
pardoned by Ahmad III. Then Khalil became 
governor of Lesbos (Midilli) where he remained till 
1140/1727. Afterwards he was appointed governor of 
Salonica and Sedd iil-Bahr (the Dardanelles). Khalil 
Pasha died in 1136/1733. He had the reputation of 
being a pious Muslim, but became infamous by his 
losing of Belgrade, Ddr ul-dfihdd, to the unbelievers. 
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KHALIL PA SHA KAYSARIYYELI, Ottoman 
Grand Vizier and admiral, born probably ca. 1570, 
in the village of Zeytun (now Suleymanh) in the 
province of Mara$ on the way to Kayseri, near 
Furnuz, at that time an Armenian village with a rich 
population (iron mines nearby, Andreasyan, 1964). 
It suffered heavily from destructions done by Dielali 
rebels. 

As a young boy, Khalil was recruited by the 
Devshirme [q.v.], (Uzunfarjih, Kapikulu, i, 27, n. 4) 
and received the full education of the palace-school 
as an ii oghldn. His career may have been promoted 
by the fact that he had an elder brother who had 
successfully become Chief Falconer, Beglerbegi, 
Vizier and boon-companion of Murad III, Shahid 
Mehmed Pasha, who lost his life in the so-called 
“incident of the Beglerbegi" on 2 April 1589 (Danif- 
mend, iii, hi ff.), considered to be the earliest 
Janissary revolts involving the killing of a Vizier. 

In 1606 he was appointed (akirdfi bashl (Chief 
Hawker), one of the court positions whose holders 
were entitled to become sandjakbeyi. Meanwhile, 
Khalil had become a friend of the French Ambassador 
to the Porte, Baron de Salignac. The latter’s equerry 
Bordier reported the frequent hunting parties in the 
forests east of Cskiidar together with his master, a 
keen sportsman himself. In ca. 4 Ramadan 1015/ 
4 Jan. 1607, Khalil became Agha of the Janissaries. 
That year’s campaign was against the rebels in Asia 
Minor, commanded by the serdar Kuyudju Murad 
Pasha. In the fighting against Kalenderoghlu and 
Djanbulat C A 1 I Pasha [q.v.] he distinguished himself 
(Gontaut-Biron, ii, 407-12). Also in 1608, Khalil 
acquired fame under Murad Pasha in eastern Anato¬ 
lia. From this time date his relations with Abaza 
Mehmed, a follower of 'All Pasha Djanbulat, whom 
he pardoned and adopted as a spiritual son. At the 
end of the second year of campaigning (1608), the 
Serdar Kuyudju Murad Pasha returned in triumph 
to the Ottoman capital, and Khalil returned with his 
commander and protector. 

In 1018/16 Feb. 1609 the Kapudan Pasha Hafiz 
Ahmad [g.o.] was deposed and Khalil was appointed 
his successor. The admiralty had long since become 
a perquisite of the Sultan’s court, but although 
lacking any naval experience, Khalil became success¬ 
ful at sea as well. His first task was to ferry over the 
army of the Grand Vizier MurSd Pasha to Asia for 
another campaign against the rebels. This and other 


services delayed the sailing of the Ottoman fleet till 
July 1609. Khalil chased corsairs in the Levant seas, 
but his fame was established by the defeat of a 
Maltese squadron off Cyprus and the capture of the 
“Red Galleon” of 80 guns called “Kara Djahannam” 
by the Turks, commanded by the Chevalier de 
Fraissinet. 

On his return to Istanbul, Khalil was given by 
Ahmad I the rank of Vizier (1018/25 Nov. 1609). 
On 16 July 1610, Khalil set out to sea again to chase 
corsairs, but did not fight any major battle. In this 
same year, he began to work towards the formation 
of an offensive alliance between the Dutch Republic, 
Morocco and the Porte against Spain. His first letter 
to the States-General in the Hague was sent off on 
15 July 1610. Venetian and French opposition to this 
policy did Khalil no harm in entertaining good 
relations with both respective ambassadors. 

From 1020/late i6ri till 1022/1613 Khalil was 
deprived of the admiralship, and the court favourite 
Damad Okiiz Mehmed Pasha [q.v.] took his place. 
Being out of office did not weaken Khalil’s position 
in promoting the Dutch alliance. Meanwhile, a Dutch 
envoy, Cornells Haga (1612-39), had arrived in 
Istanbul on 17 March 1612. With Khalil’s help, the 
Dutchman was soon received by the Ka’im-mafydm 
and other persons in authority at the Porte. Venetian 
and French intrigues were also rendered vain by 
his help, so that the Dutch envoy was given an 
audience by Ahmad I on 1 May 1612 and recognised 
as ambassador of the States-General. Khalil Pasha 
remained all along a supporter of Dutch interests at 
the Porte, but the States-General never entered upon 
a military alliance with the Porte because of their 
pacific policy towards Spain at that time (1609-21, 
Hispano-Dutch truce), and because of general political 
opinion in Europe being unfavourably disposed 
towards it. 

On 8 Shawwal 1022/22 Nov. 1613, Khalil became 
Ifapuddn Pasha for a second time. At once he started 
the re-equipment of ships in the Sultan’s dockyard. 
The Turco-Dutch-Moroccan alliance project was 
taken up again with the letters to Maulay Zaydan of 
Morocco (1012-39/1603-28) and to the States-General. 
The following year he went to sea and made a raid 
on Malta and continued to Tripoli (Tarabulus-i 
Gharb) on a punitive expedition against a local 
insurgent, Safar Da’yl, whom he executed. On the 
return journey, rebellious Greeks in the Maina district 
(southern Peloponese) were suppressed in co-opera¬ 
tion with the local Ottoman Governor, Arslan Pasha. 
Khalil was back in Istanbul at the end of November 
1023/1614 to be duly honoured by the Sultan. He 
continued the overhaul and enlargement of the fleet 
during the winter of 1614-15. A part of the fleet 
remained in the Archipelago on police duty against 
Christian corsairs, but no meeting took place with 
Spanish squadrons or other enemy war-fleets. 

On 17 Rabl' II 1024/17 April 1615, Khalil left 
with a small fleet for the Mediterranean. Off Calabria, 
a Spanish galleon from Sicily was taken but no great 
offensive was feasible. At the end of the season, 
murmurs in Istanbul rose accusing him of having 
avoided confrontation with the enemy fleet. After his 
return on 26 Shawwal 1024/6 November 1615, Khalil 
counteracted Habsburg intrigues of the Ottoman 
plenipotentiary in Vienna, Gratiani (d. 1620), against 
the Dutch, Venetian and French interests at the 
Porte. In 1616 Khalil once again started on the pro¬ 
ject of equipping a large fleet with the special support 
of Afimad I. A Moroccan embassy to the Porte from 
Maulay Zaydan was sent back with letters addressed 
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to the States-General to foster the alliance scheme 
cherished by Khalil. These negotiations failed, how¬ 
ever, because of private intrigues of the merchant 
family of Palache established in Morocco and Holland 
at the time. Khalil tried to reaffirm the Porte’s 
authority in Algiers and Tunis and to curtail the 
predatory raids of the Muslim corsairs of those places 
against English and Dutch merchant-shipping in the 
Mediterranean. Cossack naval raids on Black Sea 
coastal towns forced Khalil to send a squadron into 
the Black Sea. He himself went on a short campaign 
through the Archipelago in this season. Contraband 
trade here had increased widely, especially that 
carried by Dutch merchantmen. Upon advice given 
by the Diwan, Khalil Pasha was appointed Grand 
Vizier by Ahmad I on 8 Dhu’l-Ka c da 1025/17 Nov. 
1616. 

As Grand Vizier, Khalil made an end to the levying 
of kharadi on subjects of the four capitulatory 
nations in the Ottoman Empire, thus ameliorating 
relations. Further, he ordered the equipping of the 
fleet against the menace of the Spanish navy. An 
agreement between a delegation from Algiers and the 
Dutch Ambassador was made under authority of the 
Grand Vizier. His main task was, however, to con¬ 
tinue the war against Persia in a more successful 
manner. On 10 Diumada Tawwal 1026/15 Jnne 1617, 
as serdar-i ekrem, he left for the Turco-Persian 
border. Consequently Khalil played no role in the 
succession to Ahmad I, who died on 23 Dhu’l-Ka‘da 
1026/22 Nov. 1617, which brought Mustafa I [ q.v .] 
on the throne. This Sultan was deposed soon after¬ 
wards, and Ahmad Ps son 'Othman II was installed 
on 1 Rabi c I 1027/26 Feb. 1618. Khalil was consulted 
about this matter by letter. Khalil, having wintered 
in Diyar Bakr, opened the campaign against Persia 
in May 1618, after the Turkish plenipotentiary sent 
by him to Shah ‘Abbas had returned without con¬ 
cluding a truce. On 20 Ramadan 1027/10 Sept. 1618, 
the Ottoman army was defeated by the Persians near 
Ardabil. On 6 Shawwal 1027/26 Sept. 1618, the Grand 
Vizier concluded peace with Persia on the same 
terms as the earlier treaties, with the exception of 
the Persian tribute of silk being reduced to 100 yiik. 
This peace treaty of Seraw was ratified by ‘Othman 
II on 29 Sept. 1619 and held firm till 1624. Khalil 
withdrew to winter quarters at Tokat and the army 
stayed in Erzurum. The Ottoman position had thus 
been consolidated in the East. On his return to 
Istanbul, Khalil received the news of his dismissal 
(1 Safar 1028/18 Jan. 1619). He refused the appoint¬ 
ment of beglerbegi of Damascus and sought refuge 
in the tekke of his spiritual director, the Shaykh 
Mahmud Hilda’I [j.v.j in Cskudar. However, he kept 
the rank of vizier and member of the Diwan, probably 
due to the fact that the Sultan could not do without 
such a popular and capable vizier; this, at least, 
was the opinion of the Dutch Ambassador, Haga 
(letter of 17 Jan. 1619/recd. 25 March 1619). 

When on 16 Muharram 1029/23 Dec. 1619 the 
then ftapuddn Pasha became Grand Vizier, Khalil 
was appointed (for the third time) as admiral in his 
place. His position was weak, since he served under 
the former admiral of the fleet, but he continued his 
anti-Spanish policy, advising ‘Othman II to invade 
the territory of the King of Spain, rather than attack 
Venice, which still possessed a formidable navy. 
Moroccan support, too, would be available against 
the Spaniards. However, the Grand Vizier preferred 
the war in Hungary against the Emperor. War against 
Poland was advocated by neither of the two states¬ 
men (Sagredo, 604 ff.), but was desired by ‘Othman. 


In support of the Sultan’s army, Khalil was ordered 
with 43 galleys to the mouth of the Danube. His fleet 
suffered heavily during that winter. Spanish moves 
for a Turco-Spanish armistice were blocked by Khalil 
later in spring. On Sha'ban 6 1030/27 June 1620 he 
left for the Archipelago. Spanish hostilities provoked 
him to make a raid on Manfredonia (Sha'ban 1030/ 
July 1620), and he remained cruising till October. 
The next year Khalil went back to the Black Sea in 
support of the campaign of ‘Othman II. He had to 
keep off the Cossacks with a squadron of 40 galleys, 
returning in November 1621 to harbour. 

In the spring of 1622, ‘Othman II ordered his 
admiral to set out for the Archipelago, but in May 
the great revolt burst out [see ‘othman ii]. During 
the terror of the revolt, Khalil remained aboard 
ship, lying off Seraglio Point. He refused to become 
Grand Vizier (9 Radjab 1031/20 May 1622), and 
stuck to this resolution of staying out of the troubles 
in Istanbul. In June he left with the fleet on its 
yearly cruise of 1622. In the beginning of 1623 
he was still admiral, and supported the policy of 
peace with Poland. But the new Grand Vizier, 
Mere Husayn, dismissed him as a rival to power 
and banished Khalil to Malkara (Thrace) in April 
1623 (thus Haga’s letter dated 30 April 1623/recd. 
27 June 1623; and C6sy’s of 14 April 1623, FF 16151 
fol. 56; also Sagredo, 633 f.). 

It was at this time that Khalil’s fate became linked 
with that of Abaza Mehmed Pasha [q.v.], who, leading 
the sipahis, had revolted in Erzurum to avenge the 
murder of ‘Othman II and to punish the rival corps 
of Janissaries for it. Abaza was a protege, a spiritual 
son (as he was called by the Dutch ambassador 
Haga) of Khalil. It was now either the hatred and 
fear of the Janissaries which kept him out of office, or 
the support of the sipahis which pushed him towards 
it, in the years following 1623. His influence on 
Abaza was much counted upon. Some time after his 
accession in 1623, Murad IV, or rather the Walide 
Sultan Kosem [q.v.], reappointed Khalil as a vizier 
(Sagredo, 638 f., calling him “la miglior testa della 
Turchia”). Khalil remained for a long time out of 
higher office now, opposition to his becoming Grand 
Vizier being too strong. 

On 2 Dec. 1626, Murad IV at last appointed Khalil 
to be Grand Vizier once more. His orders were to 
bring Abaza Mehmed Pasha into submission, the 
latter being still in revolt in Anatolia. Furthermore, 
Khalil had to put an end to the war against Persia 
by a treaty. It was a hard journey to the winter 
quarters of the army. In August 1627, Khalil opened 
negotiations with Abaza at Erzurum, but to no avail; 
furthermore he could not be subdued, being strongly 
entrenched in the fortress. Akhiskha [g.ti.] was lost 
to the Persians, and the siege of Erzurum was given 
up by Khalil in November because of the lack of siege 
artillery. He thus moved to Tokat for the winter, 
and the only result of his campaign was the restoring 
of order in Anatolia and Syria. 

The failure on the Persian front, and the failure 
to negotiate with or force the submission of Abaza 
Mehmed Pasha, caused Khalil’s dismissal on 1 
Sha'ban 1037/6 April 1628. Only then was it possible 
to find a pasha ambitious enough to take over. This 
was Khusraw Pasha, the Agha of the Janissaries, who 
was able to make Abaza surrender later in the same 
year. At the end of May 1628, Khalil returned to 
Istanbul retaining his rank of vizier, with his prestige 
still great. In the next year on 7 August 1629/15 
Dhu’l-Hididia 1038, Khalil Pasha died. 

In private life, Khalil Pasha had links with various 
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mystical orders or groups, the Malami-Hamzawiyya, 
the Sha'baniyya, the Khalwatiyya, and especially 
with the Diilwativva order and its shaykh Mahmud 
Hiida’i from Oskiidar (950-1038/1543-1628), a 
famous and influential mystic of the period and a 
religious poet. This holy man was his lifelong spiritual 
guide, and in the crisis periods of his existence gave 
him refuge in his tekke in Oskiidar, notably in 1028/ 
1619, in 1032/1623 and in 1038/1628. Often Hiida’i 
gave his blessings to the outgoing Ottoman fleet under 
Khalil. Curiously, the shaykh strongly disapproved 
of Khalil’s last appointment in 1626. This same mys¬ 
tical bond must have attached him to Aba/a Mehrned. 

Even Christians like the Dutch ambassador Haga 
were admitted into Khalil's spiritual friendship with 
Hilda 5 !. It was rare for an Ottoman of the early 17th 
century to entertain friendships with foreigners and 
Christians. Undoubtedly Khalil used these friendships 
with diplomats like Salignac, Haga, C6sy, the Vene¬ 
tian baili Nani and Valier, as sources of political 
information. These and other contacts like the 
dragomen in his service, the renegadoes of his house¬ 
hold, and his Jewish physician, helped him to play 
the role in foreign policy of the Porte that he did. 

On the whole, historians, Turkish and non-Turkish, 
have praised Khalil Pasha as a wise and moderate 
statesman and a good admiral. His constant anti- 
Spanish policy brought him the favour of the Vene¬ 
tian, Dutch and French historians and contempora¬ 
ries, as did his loyal fulfilling of the capitulatory 
obligations of the Porte. Great successes did not come 
to him, however, either in diplomacy or on the 
battlefield. His tilrbe still stands near the tekke and 
mausoleum of HudST in Oskiidar. 
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relations 1610-30 (based on unpublished documents, 
Leiden 1977). (A. H. de Groot) 

KHAlIl pasha kut. [see ENWER pasha], 
KHALIL SULTAN [see tImurids]. 

KHALlLt (ca. 810-90 /ca. 1407-85), Ottoman 
Turkish poet and mystic. Apparently a native of 
Diyarbakr, where he studied theology, he then moved 
to Iznik for further study, where he remained for the 
rest of his life, apart from one year in Istanbul (870/ 
1465-6). He established a dervish convent or khinakdh 
in Iznik, becoming its shaykh, and died in this office. 

At one point in his life, he formed a passionate 
attachment to a youth, causing him to abandon his 
studies and to pour out his longing in a long poem, 
the Firkat-nama or Firak-ndma (“Book of separa¬ 
tion”). This was completed in 866/1461-2, and was 
written in both epic and lyric metres, an alternation 
of mathnawi and ghazal. As with much Sufi literature, 
the poem is capable of interpretation on two levels, 
that of earthly, homosexual passion, and that of 
divine love, the latter interpretation being that 
preferred by the Ottoman anthologists and bio¬ 
graphers. The poet seems in the Firkat-nama to be 
under the influence of Nesimi, and Khalil! seems in 
general to have had an influence in turn on, e.g. 
Habibi and Fuduli. He also wrote a Diwan of poetry, 
not apparently extant complete, though various of 
his ghazals, na'ts and tardfiH are quoted in the later 
tadhdkir al-shu c ard’ > or literary biography literature, 
such as, according to Bursall Tahir, Hadjdjl Kemal’s 
DfamP al-nazdHr (918/1512). Khalil! thus forms an 
interesting and significant figure in 9th/i5th century 
Ottoman literature. 

Bibliography. Latifi, Tedhkere, Istanbul 1314/ 
1896-7, 147-8; Sehi, Tedhkere, Istanbul 1325/1907, 
64-5; Edimeli Medjdl, ShakaHk-i nu c tnaniyye 
terdjumesi, Istanbul 1269/1853, 324; 'All Emiri, 
Tedhkere-yi shu'-ard’-yi Amid, Istanbul 1327/1909, 
277-91; Bursall Mehrned Tahir, 'Othmdnll mii'el- 
lifleri, ii, 159; Gibb, HOP, ii, 379-83; Fevziye 
Abdullah (Tansel), in IA art. Haltlt; idem, in 
Tiirk ansiklopedisi, s.v., xviii, 388-9; §evket 
Beysaroglu, Diyarbakirli fikir ve sanat adamlan, 
Istanbul 1957, 33-50; Vasfi Kocatiirk, Tiirk ede- 
biyati tarihi, Ankara 1964, 229-31. (A. Karahan) 
KH ALISA (pi. khalisad.iat) as a term signi¬ 
fying crown lands comes into general use in Persian 
sources in the middle ages. It is also applied to 
lesser rivers, kanats [q.v.] and wells belonging to 
the crown. In early Islamic times the term sawdfi 
[q.v .] is used to denote crown lands in general, while 
the terms diya’- al-khdssa, diyd ' al-sultdn and diya c 
al-khulafd’ are applied to the private estates of the 
caliph. Under the early semi-independent dynasties 
which arose in Persia on the fragmentation of the 
caliphate, the terms khiss and khissa are used of 
the personal possessions of the ruler with special 
reference to the revenues paid into his personal 
treasury from land and other sources. The funds con¬ 
trolled by the dargdh were known as mdl-i khissa in 
contradistinction to mdl-i masalih, which were the 
funds controlled by the diwdn (cf. Rawandi, Rabat 
al-sudiir, ed. Muhammad Iqbal, GMS, London, 
Leiden 1921, 382). From the reign of the Ilkhan 
Ghazan Khan (694-703/1295-1304), the term khilisa 
is used as well as khiss and khissa, with which it may 
sometimes have been synonymous, though it appears 
to have been applied especially to crown property 
consisting of dead lands. Under the early Safawids 
the terms khdlisa and khissa are used apparently 
indiscriminately, but from the reign of Shah 'Abbas I 
(995-1038/1587-1629) khdlisa is applied to royal 
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estates while khdfsa is used of provinces and districts 
under the direct administration of the central 
government in contradistinction to provinces ( mama- 
lik) alienated from its direct control. With the fall of 
the $afawids the distinction between khdssa and 
mamdlik disappears and under the Kadjars the terms 
khalifa (pi. khdlisadfdt) and amlak-i khdlisa are used 
to signify crown lands. The term amlak-i salfanati is 
also used in contradistinction to amlak-i khdssa 
(private estates). 

Throughout Islamic times crown lands, originating 
from conquest, confiscation from rebels and tax 
defaulters, gift, purchase and reclamation, formed an 
important category of land in Persia. The basic 
theory of crown lands goes back to the Kur’anic 
prescription that one fifth of the booty ( fay', [^.i>.]) 
was to be set aside for the Prophet Muhammad while 
the remainder was to be divided among the com¬ 
batants. Under the orthodox or rightly guided 
caliphs, the Rashidun, there was general agreement 
that the caliph might retain in the same way one 
fifth of the booty, and so far as this concerned land it 
became crown land, sawdfi. Special din'd us were from 
time to time established to administer crown lands 
and their revenues, but in practice if often happened 
that little distinction was made between the revenue 
from the private estates of the caliph, and later of the 
temporal rulers, on the one hand and the revenue 
from land which belonged to the community or the 
state on the other. 

With the spread of the Islamic conquests, modifica¬ 
tions were made in the theory of what constituted 
fay' and its use. ‘Umar I and ‘All are both repre¬ 
sented as resisting the division of fay' land in the 
Sawad (Tab., i> 2371-2, 2469), while the people of 
Kufa sought to exclude their lands from fay', alleging 
that fay' land was to be found only in the Sawad 
(Tab., i, 2375). Drained marshes and swamps, proper¬ 
ty belonging to fire-temples and post-houses, princes 
and their wives, and to those who fell in battle, and 
mills in Mesopotamia were exempted from fay' by 
most authorities. Such lands became sawdfi al-istdn 
or crown land. Some authorities, however, maintained 
that the estates belonging to the former Persian royal 
house and the property of those who had fallen in 
battle were not so exempted (Tab., i, 2468; Taxation 
in Islam, iii, Abii Yusuf’s Kitdb at-khardf, ed. A. Ben 
Shemesh, Leiden, London 1969, 75; Baladhurl, 
Futuft, 272-3; Taxation in Islam, i, Yahyd b. Adam's 
Kitdb al-kharaj, Leiden 1967, 53-4; N. P. Aghnides, 
Mohammedan theories of finance. New York-London 
1916, 508; F. Lekkegaard, Islamic taxation in the 
classic period, Copenhagen 1950, 50, 224; M. van 
Berchem, La proprittt territoriale et I’impdt foncier, 
Geneva, 1886, 41-2). It is not to be assumed, however, 
that all former Sasanian crown land in fact became 
Muslim crown land. Some estates, at the time of the 
conquests, were usurped by local dahdkin (Lokke- 
gaard, in). In the reign of Mu'awiya there was an 
increase in crown land (cf. M. A. Shaban, Islamic 
History, A.D. 600-750 (A.H. 132), Cambridge 1971, 
89). Grants of crown land in Lower ‘Irak were made 
by him in the form of kafi'-d [q.v.] to his relatives and 
supporters. Resentment at this was one of the factors 
in the revolt of Ibn Ash'ath against Hadjdjadj in 82/ 
701. At the time of the battle of Dayr al-Diamadiim 
the register of sawdfi lands was burnt and some crown 
land was temporarily usurped. ‘Abd al-Malik and his 
son Walld I further extended the principle of sawdfi 
in order to appropriate lands reclaimed from desert, 
marshes or sea, and granted much of it to members 
of their own family, though some of these grants 


were later annulled by ‘Umar II (Shaban, op. cit., 
124, 132). In the reign of Walld I more land was 
reclaimed from the swamps of Lower ‘Irak by 
Maslama b. ‘Abd al-Malik and became his kat'Ya and 
the owners of many of the estates ( diyd ’-) along the 
two Sib canals entrusted these to him for his protec¬ 
tion. These eventually became the estates of the 
caliph when the heirs of Dawud b. ‘All b.‘Abdallah b. 
al-‘Abbas, to whom the Sibayn estates were granted 
after the fall of the Umayyads, sold them (Baladhurl. 
294). Reclaimed and other public lands and endow¬ 
ments in the Hidjaz were also assimilated in the reign 
of Mu'awiya to sawdfi land (W. Schmucker, Unter- 
suchungen zu einigen wichtigen bodenrechtlichen 
Konsequenzen der Islamischen Eroberungsbewegung, 
Bonn 1972, 142). 

The measures taken to deal with the conquered 
territories were often of an ad hoc nature. There 
were wide divergences in practice, and many contro¬ 
versies arose concerning their extent and their ad¬ 
ministration and the right of the caliph to dispose of 
them. The main question at issue was whether they 
were the joint possession of the Muslim community, 
held by it in common and administered by the consent 
of its leaders, or were held by the imam for the 
community and were at his disposal (see further 
Schmucker, op. cit.). The jurists in their expositions 
were concerned primarily with the practical conse¬ 
quences of the ownership of land rather than its legal 
status. They attempted to regularise and unify the 
various practices which had grown up during the 
conquests, basing their classification of the land upon 
their varying interpretations of separate incidents in 
the conquests, in particular the conquest of the 
Sawad. Extensive Sasanian crown lands had existed 
in this district, and under the later Sasanian rulers 
grants from these had been made to members of the 
royal family. Registers of Sasanian crown lands were 
apparently kept, though it was not until the reign of 
Mu'awiya that lists of the crown lands which had been 
in the possession of the Sasanian ruler and the royal 
family are alleged to have been obtained for Mu'awiya 
from Hulwan (Ya'kubi, Ta'rikh, ed. M. Th. Houtsma, 
Leiden 1883, ii, 2581; Baladhurl. 290, 295). 

Social and political conditions in Khurasan and 
Transoxania at the time of the conquest differed from 
‘Irak and the neighbourhood, as also did the circum¬ 
stances of the conquest, and did not affect the evolu¬ 
tion of the theory of crown lands. There was no 
development of crown lands there comparable to what 
happened in ‘Irak and the neighbourhood. 

There appears to have been a great increase in 
crown lands under the ‘Abbasids (P. Schwarz, Iran 
im Mitlelalter, nach den arabischen Geographen, 
Leipzig, 1929-36, vii, 876). In some cases, the owners 
of land in the conquered territories transferred 
their property into crown lands, sharing the proceeds 
with the caliph in order to obtain protection from 
lawless elements or unjust tax-collectors (cf. Bala- 
dhurl. 310-11; Lokkegaard, 68-70; Hasan b. Muham¬ 
mad b. Hasan al-Kummi, Tdrikh-i Kumm, tr. into 
Persian by Hasan b. ‘All b. Hasan b. ‘Abd al-Malik, 
ed. Sayyid Djalal al-Din TehranI, Tehran 1934, 187). 
The revenues from crown lands were paid into the 
bayt mat al-khassa, a distinction being made, in 
general, between what belonged to the caliph and the 
state revenue. It was, however, by no means without 
precedent for money from the bayt mdl al-khassa to 
be used to defray expenses made for the benefit of 
the whole realm (Lokkegaard, 51-2, 157. Cf. also 
D. Sourdel, Le vizirat ‘ abbdside, Damascus i960, on 
the diwdn ai-diyd <: , ii, 591-2). 
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The classification of the land by the jurists was 
affected both by the concepts of communal ownership 
[see hima 5 ] prevalent among the early Muslims and 
the theories of the functions and position of the imam. 
Land conquered by force ( l anwat a *) and abandoned 
by its inhabitants, who had been killed, captured or 
had fled, was, according to al-Shafi‘l. treated as booty 
and divided among the conquerors, unless the latter 
renounced it, in which case it was immobilised for 
the public good. Malik on the other hand considered 
that such land belonged to the community, while Abu 
Hanlfa held that the imam could divide it among the 
captors, who would pay c ushr on the land so divided, 
return it to its original owners and levy kharddf on 
them, or immobilise it for the benefit of the Muslim 
community. Since land conquered by force consti¬ 
tuted booty, the caliph had the right to one fifth of it 
as sawdfi. Land acquired peacefully because its 
owners had abandoned it formed a second category. 
This paid kharadi, which represented a dominium paid 
by whoever exploited it, while a third category was 
constituted by land coming into Muslim ownership by 
virtue of a treaty, such land remaining in the posses¬ 
sion of its original owners on condition they paid 
kharadi. 

Crown land, deriving in part from lands conquered 
by force and in part from the former crown lands 
of the Persian kings, was thus distinguished from 
both land belonging to the community and ad¬ 
ministered by the imam and land occupied by its 
original owners, the ownership of which was vested 
in the Muslim community. Land belonging to the 
community could not be sold, though in some cases, 
possibly irregularly, hereditary grants on such land 
were made to Muslims. Kafi c a grants, on the other 
hand, could be made from crown land, which, from 
early times, was also granted to individuals as iktd c 
al-tamlik (see further Lakkegaard, 58 ff., and ikta‘). 
In practice, there was a general tendency for the 
land belonging to the community to become assimi¬ 
lated to crown land and for both to be looked upon as 
the property of the imam (cf. Wellhausen, Das 
arabische Reich und sein Sturz, Berlin 1927, 171-2). 
Cases of the usurpation of both were common. (See 
further A. K. S. Lambton, Landlord and Peasant in 
Persia, Oxford 1953, 17 ff.) 

The ShI‘I theory of crown land, formulated rather 
later than the Sunni, differs only in matters of detail. 
Land acquired in any way other than war, whether 
abandoned by its owners or voluntarily handed over 
to the imam, or land which had ceased to be cultivated 
by its owners, belonged to the imam. He could dispose 
of it to individuals to cultivate, the latter becoming 
responsible for the tax on the land. Land which was 
untenanted and without owners, such as beaches and 
shores of the sea, and the summits of mountains, 
also belonged to the imam. Similarly, after the con¬ 
quest of enemy territory all the effects, moveable 
and immoveable, of the conquered ruler, provided 
such property had not been seized formerly from a 
Muslim, ally or tributary, became the property of 
the imam (Muljammad b. al-Hasan al-JujI, al-Nihaya 
fi mudfarrad al-fikh wa’l-fatdwa, ed. Sayyid Muljam¬ 
mad Bakir Sabzawarl, Tehran 1954, 130-1, 133-4; 
Nadjm al-DIn Abu’l KSsim Dja'far b. ‘All Yafiya al- 
Muljakkik al-Awwal, ShardH ‘ al-Islam fi masa’il al- 
hildl wa'l fiardm (Droit musulman), tr. A. Querry, 
Paris 1871-2, i, 179-80, tr. into Persian with the 
title Mukhtasar al-ndfi’-, ed. Muljammad Takl Danish- 
pazhuh, Tehran 1964, 145). There was, however, 
some difference of opinions as to the disposal of the 
“fifth” of the booty during the concealment of the 


imam ( al-Nihaya, 133-4). Dead land or abandoned 
land belonged to the imam and no one could take 
possession of it except with his permission. He could 
take possession of it himself, give it away or sell it, 
though in the case of dead land it was preferable that 
he should give it to whoever had reclaimed it; he 
could also buy such land (al-Nihaya, 131). All land 
conquered by force became the property of the Mus¬ 
lim community as a whole and not only of the 
combatants. It could not be sold, constituted into 
wakf or given away. Its administration belonged to 
the imam alone. Its proceeds were to be used for the 
public good ( mafdlih) (al-Nihaya, 130-1; ShardH ‘. i, 
337; Mukhtasar al-ndfi 1 , 144-5). 

In view of the special position of the law in the 
life of the Muslim community, no independent theory 
concerning the legal status of the land or its ultimate 
ownership was to be expected. The formulation of 
the jurists, whether Sunni or Shl‘ 1 , based on their 
interpretation of the conquests, remained the standard 
theory, though practice diverged even more widely 
from theory than in early Islamic times. Just as 
confusion had existed in early times between sawdfi 
and /ay’ land, and lack of clarity as to what consti¬ 
tuted ownership, to what extent the ruler enjoyed 
rights of disposal, and to whom and on what terms 
rights of use might be given, so in later times there 
was often confusion between the land held by the 
ruler as the head of the state ( diwani land) and crown 
land, though the nature of his ownership of the one 
clearly differed from that of the other. The conception 
of the community as the owner of the land dis¬ 
appeared and was, as it were, swallowed up in the 
conception of the ruler as the owner of diwani land. 
But whereas under Islamic law the ownership of land 
held by the community could not be disposed of, the 
ruler was able to make permanent, temporary and life 
grants on diwani land. It may, perhaps, have been 
argued that such grants were merely of a right of use, 
but diwani land was also sometimes constituted into 
wakf, which implies full rights of disposal. Crown 
land, as in the case of the earlier sawdfi, was not all of 
the same kind: some was acquired by the ruler in 
his “official” capacity, such as that which had be¬ 
longed to former rulers, and some by purchase or 
gift. The latter constituted his “personal” estates. 
In either case, however, he appears to have enjoyed 
full rights of disposal over the land. So far as the 
ruler’s “personal” estates were transmitted by 
inheritance or gift to minor members of his family 
and not to the suceeding sultan, they became ordinary 
private property (milk). Permanent, temporary and 
life grants were at all times made from crown land, 
as from diwani land, and crown estates were also 
frequently constituted into a charitable or personal 
wakf. The fact that crown land could be thus disposed 
of makes it extremely difficult to estimate its extent 
at any given moment. Moreover, the registers in 
which crown land was entered were often destroyed 
in the upheavals and disturbances which accompanied 
the transfer of power from one dynasty to another. 

When the caliphate fragmented in the 3rd and 4th 
centuries, the local rulers also acquired by conquest, 
confiscation, purchase, or gift lands which they con¬ 
verted into crown lands. A similar process took place 
in the various empires and kingdoms which arose 
in Persia after the fall of the caliphate. During the 
reassertion of the temporal power of the caliphate 
by al-Nasir billah (575-622/1180-1225), his wazir, 
Mu’ayyid al-DIn (d. 592/1195-6), appears to have 
attempted to assert the caliph’s ownership to all land. 
He called in title-deeds (kabalahd) in Khuzistan and 
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said “The land belongs to the Commander of the 
Faithful” (Rawandl, Rabat al-sudur, 381-2, Bartold, 
Turkestan, 348). 

According to Gardfzi, ‘Amr b. Layth, the Saffarid 
(265-87/878-900), had four treasuries. One was for his 
weapons and the other three for funds obtained from 
various sources and expended on different purposes. 
One of these was for the monies ( mal-i khass) deriving 
from grain and estates (<fiyd‘), which were expended 
on his personal expenses (nafakat wa mafbakh wa 
manand-i in) (Zayn al-akhbar, ed. Muhammad Nazim, 
Berlin 1928, 15; Bartold, Turkestan , 221). One of the 
nine government offices of the Samanids mentioned 
by Narshakhi in the Tdrikh-i Bukhara is the diwan-i 
mamlika-i khass, which was presumably concerned 
either with the ruler’s personal estates or with lands 
whose revenue was paid directly to him (transl. into 
Persian by Abu Nasr Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Nasr 
al-Kubavi, adapted by Muhammad b. Zufar b. 
‘Umar, ed. Mudarris Ri<JavI, Tehran 1938-9, 31). 
Narshakhi also mentions the purchase of estates by 
Isma‘Il SamanI (ibid., 33-5), and an occasion when 
crown lands (diydf-i sultan) were exempted from 
kharadi after a flood (ibid., 40). The Ghaznavids also 
had extensive royal estates (diyd c -i ghazni-i khass). 
These were under a special official, who appears to 
have held an important position (cf. Abu’l Fa<JI 
Muhammad b. Husayn Bayhaki, Tarikh-i Bayhaki, 
ed. ‘All Akbar Fayyad, Mashhad 1971, 156). In the 
western provinces under the Buyids, particularly 
during the reign of Mu‘izz al-Dawla, (320-56/932-67), 
there was apparently considerable confusion and 
disorder in the field of land tenure. Former crown 
land, consisting of the estates held by the caliph, 
together with most of the Sawad, was assigned to 
his officers, household and military followers (Ibn 
Miskawaih, in The eclipse of the ‘ Abb&sid caliphate, 
ed. H. F. Amedroz and D. S. Margoliouth, Oxford 
1921, ii, 96; Ibn al-Athlr, viii, 342). Expropriation 
was widespread, but it is not clear whether expro¬ 
priated estates became crown land or state land, 
though in all probability no clear distinction was 
made between the two. The diwan al-khdssa in 
Baghdad is mentioned by Ijilal al-Sabi 1 in 392/1002 
(H. Busse, Chalif und Grossk/inig, Beirut 1969, 314- 
15). In Fars, according to Ibn Zarkub, most of the 
land became diwdni land (Shiraz-nama, ed. Isma ‘11 
Wa‘iz DjavadI, Tehran 1971-2, 45). ‘Adud al-Dawla 
( who ruled in Fars from 338/949 and over ‘Irak also 
from 367/977 to 372/982) probably owned many 
personal estates, some of which he made into wakf 
for the ‘Adudi hospital in Shiraz (ibid., 51). 

The Saldjuk period was dominated in the field of 
land tenure and land administration by the spread of 
the ikti ‘ [?•«.] or land assignment (see further Land¬ 
lord and Peasant, 60 ff.). The territories which fell 
to the Saldjuks were either assigned by the sultan 
as iktaH to his family and followers or were admin¬ 
istered directly by the state. Nizam al-Mulk appears 
to have regarded the sultan as the sole owner of the 
soil ( Siyasat-ndma, ed. Schefer, Paris 1891-3, Persian 
text, 28; Landlord and Peasant, 61), but crown land, 
as such, appears to have had small importance. 
There is little evidence to show that former crown 
land, so far as it existed, became Saldjuk crown land, 
though isolated crown properties may have survived. 
For example, the estates of Igharayn, which ‘All b. 
‘Isa had resumed many years earlier (Lokkegaard, 
62), apparently became the private estates of the 
Saldjuk sultans (Yakut, Mu'-dfam al-buldan, ed. 
Wiistenfeld, Leipzig 1866-73, i, 420), while Ibn 
BalkhI mentions that the Rahiban kariz (near 


Kazirun) belonged to the ruler (in kariz bi fiukm-i 
diwan-i pddishdh bashad) (Fars-nama, ed. G. Le 
Strange and R. A. Nicholson, GMS, Leiden 1921, 
145-6). Alp Arslan appears to have held a number 
of private estates, some of which had been newly 
created (Ni?am al-Mulk, N asd’ih-ndma, ms. in my 
possession, f. 30b). Mention is also made of estates 
held by the sultan ( khass al-sulfan) in Kufa in the 
reign of Tughril Beg (Ibn al-Athlr, x, 8), which may, 
however, have been the private estates of the caliphs 
surviving from earlier times. There are also references 
to property belonging to the diwan-i khass of Sandjar 
in Bastam, Marv and Ray ( c A(abat al-kataba, ed. 
Muhammad Kazwlnl and ‘Abbas Ikbal, Tehran 1950, 
56, 67, 72), to peasants on his estates ( barzigaran-i 
asbdb-i khass) in Marv (ibid., 67) and to the diwan-i 
c amal va asbdb-i khass in Ray (ibid., 73). 

The rulers of the Saldjuk succession states also 
acquired, like others before them, crown land. Part 
of Fars, for example, was held by the Atabegs (543- 
686/1148-1287), as their personal estates (amlik) 
(Shiraz-nama. 94). 

The Mongol invasion, in contradistinction to the 
Saldjuk, brought about a large increase in crown 
lands. Much land, both at the time of the conquest 
and later, became dead or unclaimed land and this 
became crown land. Many estates also were confis¬ 
cated to the crown, though Hafiz Abru states that 
when Rashid al-DIn Fadl Allah was executed in 718/ 
1318-19 his estates were taken by the diwan (Dhayl-i 
dfdmi c -i tawdrikh-i Rashidi, ed. Khanbaba Bayani, 
Tehran 1971-2, 129). The terms ddldy (data) and 
indfu (originally applied to the subjects of the Great 
Khan and those whom he had granted to his relatives 
and others respectively) were at first applied to land 
which belonged immediately to the ruler and to land 
granted as apanages to his relatives (cf. Doerfer, 
Tiirkische und mongolische elemente im Neupersischen, 
Wiesbaden 1963, i, 325). The term ddldy rapidly went 
out of use, but the term indfit continued to be used 
throughout the Ilkhan period to designate land 
primarily, though not exclusively, granted to the 
ruler’s family and supporters (cf. Tdrikh-i mubarak-i 
Ghazdni. ed. K. Jahn, GMS, Leiden 1940, 19-20). 
Gradually the concept of indfu land became assimi¬ 
lated to existing concepts of crown land and came to 
signify land over which the ruler had full rights of 
disposal and which he granted on a hereditary title to 
his family and others. Whether the grantees then had 
full rights of disposal themselves is not clear. Much 
of Fars became indfu. When Ahmad Tegudar re¬ 
appointed Abish bint Sa‘d over Fars (ca. 682/1283-4), 
her wazir Nizam al-DIn urged Ahmad to issue a 
yirligh declaring the former khdlisa of the Atabegs, 
much of which had been resumed by the diwan, to 
be indfu and to share its proceeds with the Atabeg. 
A yirligh was duly issued and on this pretext Nizam 
al-DIn converted much land in Fars into indfu, 
although it had not, in fact, formerly been khdlisa 
(Wa$saf, Tdrikh-i Wassaf, lith. 1852-3, 211; Shiraz- 
nama, 94). Among the estates confiscated by the 
Mongols were those of the Tabataba’i sayyids. Even¬ 
tually some of these estates were re-granted to Sayyid 
Kutb al-DIn Ahmad and the TabatabaT sayyids of 
Fars were thenceforward known as the Indju sayyids 
(FasaT, Fdrs-nama-i Nasiri, lith., Tehran 1894, ii, 
42). Rashid al-DIn states that Ghazan Khan assigned 
indfu lands to each horde to provide for its upkeep 
and that of the Mongol princesses. These lands were 
separated from the diwan and given into the posses¬ 
sion of the hordes. He made his own indfd lands into 
wakf for his sons by his chief wife. At the time of 
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the composition of the Tdrikh-i mubarak-i Ghazani 
all Indj^u lands were alleged to have been in the pos¬ 
session of the deputies (nuwwdb) of Ghazan Khan’s 
wives. Drafts were made on them when money was 
required for the army (Tdrikh-mubarak-i Ghazani. 
330-1). In 703/1303-4 when Ghazan decided to give 
ik(a’s to the soldiery, these were granted on indiu, 
ddlay and dead land (ibid., 305; Landlord and Peasant, 
89-90). 

The Persian ministers of the Ilkhans were, no 
doubt, largely responsible for the assimilation of the 
concept of ddlay and indiu respectively to the concept 
of state land and crown land which existed in the 
conquered territories. Among them was Naslr al-Din 
Tusi, who discusses crown land in a brief essay on 
finance. He is clearly influenced in his exposition 
by the Islamic conception of fay*. He states that one 
fifth of the booty taken from rebels and others be¬ 
longed to the ruler and that land, water, quadrupeds, 
and wealth found in a conquered territory were to be 
reckoned as royal property. He also claims that “what 
comes from those who have passed away, and what 
comes to the king from his fathers” became the 
khdffa of the king and similarly that what came from 
the kingdom of former kings was royal property. 
Approaching the problem from the point of view of 
finance rather than the legal status of the land, he 
makes the traditional distinction between the king's 
revenue from his private property ( az khdsfa-i u) 
and that destined for the needs of the kingdom (mdl-i 
mafdlih-i padishdhi). The former came from the 
reclamation or improvement of places which had been 
in a ruined or bad condition (after the right of the 
owners had been redeemed) and landed estates 
(milk-ha) which had been bought and from various 
other sources (Madimu’a-i rasdHl, Proc. of the 
University of Tehran, No. 308 (1956), 32. See also 
M. Minovi and V. Minorsky, Nasir al-Din Tusi on 
Finance, in BSOAS, x/3 (1942), 5r ff.). 

As in the case of the earlier fawdfi there appear 
to have been different categories of crown land. At 
the time of Ghazan Khan, in addition to indiu land 
and amlak-i khdssa (royal estates), mention is also 
made of dlyd’-i ghazani (the personal estates of 
Ghazan Khan) (cf. Rashid al-DIn Fadl Allah, Mukata- 
bdt-i Rashidi, ed. Muhammad Shafi', Lahore 1945, 
224-5). Dead land also constituted a special category 
and was called khalifa. Its extent was very con¬ 
siderable, and Ghazan Khan, in his efforts to revive 
agriculture and to restore prosperity, established a 
special diwan, the diwdn-i khdlisa, for the registration 
and classification of dead lands. 

Reclamation, as in Islamic law, carried with it 
rights of ownership and sale (Tarikh-i mubdrak-i 
Ghazani. 353-4, 356. Cf. also ibid., 204, and Landlord 
and Peasant, 9t). According to Wassaf, in or about 
698/1298-9, 20,000 fadddns of land, including 3,000 
ploughlands (dfufi) in Baghdad and the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and 3,000 in Shiraz were transferred to 
the diwan-i khdlisa. The latter supplied seed, draught 
animals, and implements to those who undertook 
their cultivation. In return so much per ploughland 
was to be paid annually to the diwdn-i khdlisa. The 
contracts for cultivation were apparently for a 
limited period only and on the expiry of this period 
the seed, draught animals and implements, or a sum 
of money in lieu thereof, were to be returned to the 
diwdn-i khalifa (Tarikh-i Wassaf, 349). What success 
attended Ghazan’s efforts to reclaim khalifa and how 
long the diwan-i khalifa existed as a special diwan 
is not clear. 

When the Ilkhan empire broke up into a number 


of succession states, their rulers also became pos¬ 
sessed of crown land. For example, the Muzaffarids 
had estates in Kirman (Mu'in al-DIn Natanzi, 
Muntakhab al-tawdrikh-i MuHni, ed. J. Aubin, 
Tehran 1957, 181). flafi? Abru mentions the amlak-i 
khdfsa of Amir Mahmud Shah Indju ( Dhavl-i dfami’ 
al-tawdrikh-i Rashidi, 187) and Ibn Zarkub makes an 
interesting statement to the effect that when Mahmud 
Shah became independent in Fars “ indiu and dala 
became one” (Shiraz-nama, 101). Between the decline 
of the Ilkhan empire and the rise of the Safawids in 
the 16th century there does not appear to have been 
any major spread of crown lands such as occurred 
under the Ilkhans. though further research may 
cause this statement to be modified. 

Under the Safawids the general distinction between 
khdssa or crown land and diwdni or state land, which 
was now know as mamalik (provinces), continued to 
exist, but was not so much a question of the owner¬ 
ship and the legal status of the land as of the control 
and expenditure of its revenue. All diwdni ( mamalik ) 
land was, as Chardin pointed out (Voyages du Cheva¬ 
lier Chardin en Perse, et autres lieux de VOrient, ed. 
L. Langl&s, Paris 1811, v, 382), potentially khdffa, 
since the shah could, whenever he wished, declare 
it so. In a sense, therefore, there was in theory no 
difference between his ultimate ownership of diwdni 
(mamalik ) land and khdfsa land. Under Shah 'Abbas 
(985-1038/1587-1629), if not earlier, it appears to 
have been assumed that all property was owned 
by the shah, and that only its usufruct, not its out¬ 
right possession, could be granted (cf. A chronicle of 
the Carmelites in Persia, London 1939, ii, 1032). 

The separation between khdffa and mamalik dis¬ 
tricts was not absolute, and it appears to have been 
possible for diwan drafts to have been drawn on 
khdffa land and for transfers to have been made 
between the khdffa and mamalik treasuries. A decree 
given by Shah 'Abbas for the gift of land along the 
Zayanda-Rud of Isfahan to the Armenians of Djulah 
in 1028/1619 suggests that no very clear distinction 
was made at that time between crown land and state 
land. It states that the land to be given to the 
Armenians was “our royal property (milk-i nuwwdb-i 
humdyun-i tna)”, and instructs the mustawfis of the 
diwan to delete the land from what belonged to the 
diwan (milkiyyat-i diwan) (Hunarfar, Gandfina-i 
dthdr-i tdrikh-i Iffahdn, Isfahan 1966-7, 505-6). 

Within the general category of crown land there 
was, as in earlier times, a confusion between land 
directly administered under the crown and the 
personal estates of the ruler. Prior to the reign of 
Shah 'Abbas, the terms khdffa and khalifa appear to 
have been applied indiscriminately to provinces and 
districts which were under the direct administration 
of the state in contradistinction to provinces which 
were alienated as tuyul from its direct control. 
Broadly speaking, khdssa appears to have been 
applied to large districts or provinces, whereas 
khdlisa was more often applied to smaller districts 
reserved to the khdffa administration within prov¬ 
inces which were granted as tuyul (K. Rohrborn, 
Provinzen und Zentralgewalt Persiens im 16. und 17. 
Jahrhundert, Berlin 1966, 131). Shah Tahmasp (930- 
84/1524-76) is alleged to have remitted the kharddf 
tor eight years from districts which were khalifa 
(Haydar b. ‘AH RazI, Tdrikh-i Haydari, quoted by 
Rohrborn, 132). On the death of Tahmasp, Iskandar 
MunshI states that Murshid Kull Khan appropriated 
most of the khdfsa estates (amldk-i khdffa) which had 
belonged first to Tahmasp, and then to Sultan 
Hamza MIrza and Abu Talib MIrza (Tdrikh-i ’■Ala- 
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mdra-yi ’Abbdsi, Tehran, 1951-2, 381). Other mem¬ 
bers of the §afawid family also held private estates in 
different parts of the empire. Zaynab Begum, 
Jahmisp’s daughter, held estates ( amlak wa rakabdt) 
in Yazd and the neighbourhood (Muhammad Mufld, 
Diami’-i Mufidi, ed. I rad] Afshar, Tehran 1951-2, 
iii, 262, 701). Shah ‘Abbas also possessed extensive 
personal estates and in 1015/1606-7 or 1016/1607-8 
he constituted all of them (dfami’-i amlak wa rakabdt-i 
muktasab-i khassa-i kh*ud) into wakf for the twelve 
imams, Muhammad and Fatima (’Alamara, ii, 760-1). 

The administration of khassa land was under wazirs 
appointed by the central government, each khassa 
district or province having its own wazir. In a farman 
dated 975/1567 entrusting the wazirate of Gilan to 
the wazir of Khurasan, the latter was instructed to 
make, with the knowledge and approval of the minor 
wazirs of Gilan, payment orders on the taxes and 
monies ( mdl u dfihdt wa wudiiihat) of each district 
(mafiall ) for the wages (mawadfib) allotted by royal 
decrees to the great amirs. He was to take possession 
on behalf of the khassa administration, of whatever 
remained (B.M. Or. 4678, ii, 117b, quoted by Rohr- 
born, 108). In general, it seems that local admin¬ 
istration and defence was the first charge on the 
revenue of the khassa districts. If the revenue of a 
given district was insufficient for these purposes, it 
was possible for an additional draft on khassa revenue 
from some other source to be made available to 
make good the deficit (cf. Rohrborn, 109). 

From the reign of Shah ‘Abbas onwards a distincti¬ 
on was made between khdlisa and khassa. Muham¬ 
mad Mufld, for example, mentions the khdlisadiat of 
the kha$sa administration [Diami’-'i Mufidi, iii, 173). 
He also states that a certain Mawlana Muhammad 
Sadik (d. 1063/1652-3) was entrusted by the shah 
with the annual distribution of 1,000 tumans in cash 
and kind from the khdlisa to the deserving of Yazd 
{ibid., iii, 308-9). Rohrborn considers that the dis¬ 
tinction between khdlisa and khassa became clearly 
drawn after Shah ‘Abbas had decided to pay the 
standing army and the provincial militia by assign¬ 
ments made on khassa land (’Alamara, ii, 924; 
Rohrborn no, 134. Cf. also Chardin, Voyages, v, 
250-2, 279, 298-9, 303-4, 380-2). Rohrborn gives lists 
of the khassa provinces up to 995/1587, the year of 
Shah ‘Abbas’ accession, and after (177-8). In either 
case the outlying provinces tended to be mamdlik 
and the central provinces klydssa. In the second 
period the number of khassa provinces is greater. The 
most important and richest of them was Isfahan, 
which became the capital under Shah ‘Abbas. Defence 
of the khassa provinces was the concern, not of the 
provincial governor or tuyuldar, as it was in the 
mamdlik, but of the standing army and local militia 
(Rohrborn, 118-22). Under Shah Safi (1038-52/ 
1629-42) Fars became khassa but, contrary to 
Chardin’s assertion (v, 279), he did not initiate the 
policy of resuming mamdlik into khassa. This policy 
reached its height under Shah ‘Abbas II (1052-77/ 
1642-67), who, according to Chardin, resumed Kazvin, 
Gilan, Mazandaran, Yazd, Kirman, Kh urasan and 
Adharbaydjan (v, 251). The resumption of a province 
was, however, sometimes only temporary. After the 
reign of Shah ‘Abbas II the tendency was for the 
mamdlik to expand at the expense of the khassa and 
at the same time for the distinction between them to 
become, perhaps, less sharp. 

Chardin states that various types of grant were 
made on khassa land. These were (i) grants in lieu 
of salary, such grants being sometimes attached in 
perpetuity to an office, (ii) grants to officers and 
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servants of the royal household and for the pay of 
the standing army, and (iii) temporary and life 
grants, which were sometimes continued from father 
to son over several generations. What remained after 
the allocation of such grants was administered under 
the wazirs for the benefit of the khassa administration. 
So far as crown estates were not rented they were 
worked on a crop-sharing system, which probably 
differed little from that in operation in privately 
owned property. The main difference was that both 
the mdl (the taxes) and the minal (what remained 
after the payment of taxes) belonged to the crown. 
Kaempfer gives an account of the crop-sharing system 
prevailing in khassa land round Isfahan in or about 
1684 ( Amoenitatum exoticarium politico-physico- 

medicarum, fasc. v, Lemgo 1712, 91; Landlord and 
Peasant, 127). Du Mans, writing in 1660, states that 
most of the land was crown land, “moulki chahy”, as 
opposed to privately owned ( arbabi) land. He gives an 
unfavourable account of the administration of crown 
land, alleging, like Chardin, extortion by the wazirs 
and comptrollers (Estat de la Perse en Van 1660, 
Paris 1890, 227, Chardin, v, 250-4, 276-7, 279). 
Sanson, on the other hand, alleges that the whole of 
Persia was the property of the shah, that till estates 
were held by his grace and that he could, when he 
wished, resume them (Voyage ou relation de Vital 
prisent du royaume de Perse, Paris 1695, 96 ff.). 
This, however, would seem to be an exaggeration. 
It is possible that both Sanson and Chardin, whose 
evidence on the subject of land tenure is not wholly 
consistent (cf. Rohrborn, 113), in their interpretation 
of the legal status of the rland, were influenced 
by their knowledge of western European feudal 
tenure. 

Two administrative handbooks, the Tadhkirat al- 
muldk (ed. V. Minorsky, GMS, London and Leiden 
1943) and the Dastiir al-muluk (Muhammad Tafcl 
Danishpazhuh, Dastiir al-muluk-i Mind Rafi’d, in 
Rev. de la Faculti des Lettres et des Sciences humaines. 
University of Tehran, xv/5-6 and xvi/1-6), belonging 
to the late Safawid period and possibly going back to 
a common original, make a clear distinction between 
the khassa administration and the mamdlik adminis¬ 
tration. The duties of the mustawfi of the sarkar-i 
khassa give an indication of some of the matters (in 
addition to those pertaining to the royal household) 
which came under the khassa administration. These 
were not confined to the administration of crown 
land. The main duty of the mustawfi was to keep the 
records and files of the taxes and monies (mdl u dfihdt 
wa wudiuhdt) from the maftall of Isfahan, Gllanat, 
Mazandaran, Kashan, Bandar [ ? ‘Abbas], and Yazd, 
and certain monies (wudiuhdt) from other provinces 
(sdHr-i wildyat), and monies from the dfizya of the 
Armenians, the sale of tobacco, road tolls (rdhdari), 
ad hoc levies on sheep and goats in Isfahan, customs 
at the ports ( wudiuh-i ’ushr wa khurudf-i banddir), the 
mints, pishkash from kalantars (q.v.), fees (dushulluk 
wa pishkashha-yi mukarrari), and other monies 
according to the assessments made by the khassa 
administration (? sdHr-i wudiuhdt-1 dfam’i-i sarkar-i 
khassa), and to clear the accounts of the taxpayers 
with that administration (Dastiir al-muluk, xvi/3, 
312). The khassa administration was not, however, 
wholly independent from the mamdlik administra¬ 
tion, since the mustawfi al-mamalik could, it seems, 
make drafts on khassa revenue (cf. Tadhkirat al- 
muluk, ff. 28a-b, Dastiir al-muluk, xvi/3,299). Further, 
the grand wazir exercised supervision over both 
administrations, and documents for the appointment 
of scribes to the royal secretariat and private house- 
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hold ( daftarkhana-i humdyun wa khdffa) and of 
workers in the royal workshops ( buyutat) were issued 
by the grand wazir with the approval of the mustawfi 
al-mamdlik, the ndfir-i buyutat, and the mustawfi-i 
lihdffa. Applications for remissions of taxation from 
taxpayers in khassa districts also had to be sanctioned 
by the grand wazir ( Tadhkirat al-muluk, t. roa). 

One of the main tasks of the khdffa administration 
was to administer the land round Isfahan, known as 
the mafiall. This consisted of khalifa, awkaf, and 
intikdli land. The first was under the wazir of the 
capital. His duty was to arrange for the cultivation 
of khalifa land either by concluding tenancies or 
crop-sharing agreements with the peasants, to ensure 
that no place lacked peasants or what was needed for 
its cultivation, to see to the repair of kanats, and 
buildings (shops, caravansarais, baths, etc.), to 
protect the peasants from oppression from whatever 
quarter, to investigate agricultural disputes, to 
collect the revenue and produce of the khalifa dis¬ 
tricts, and, after the deduction of his own salary and 
the expenses of the administration, to see that what 
remained was expended upon its proper purposes 
(Dastur al-muluk, xvi/3, 319-20; Tadhkirat al-muluk, 
ff. 72a-74a; Landlord and Peasant, 119). The second, 
awfrdf, came under the wazir of the fayd dthdr depart¬ 
ment, whose duty was to see that the land concerned 
was cultivated according to its capacity, to provide 
whatever was needed for its cultivation, to see that 
gardens, buildings, mills, and franats were in good 
repair (Dastur al-muluk, xvi/3, 321; Tadhkirat al- 
muluk, ff. 7ia-72a; Landlord and Peasant, 121). The 
third, which came under the wazir of the intikdli 
department, possibly consisted of land newly trans¬ 
ferred from the diwdn to the khassa administration 
(cf. Dastur al-muluk, xvi/5, 540). The duties of the 
wazir of the sarkdr-i intikdli were similar to those of 
the wazir of the capital ( Tadhkirat al-muluk, ff. 82a-b; 
Landlord and Peasant, 120). 

With the fall of the Safawids, the distinction be¬ 
tween khdffa and mamdlik, which had concerned the 
administration rather than the legal status of the 
land, disappeared. The sources use again, from time to 
time, the term diwdni for land which belonged to the 
state as opposed to khalisa, crown land belonging to 
the ruler and deriving from earlier times, confiscation 
or purchase. The difference between them is not 
always clear, however, especially since confiscated 
land sometimes became diwdni land and sometimes 
khalifa. The situation became further confused by 
later dynastic changes. New khdlisadfat were created, 
mainly by confiscation, while some old khdlifadfat 
were usurped. In 1151/1738-9 Nadir Shah (1148-60/ 
1236-47) issued orders for the resumption of the 
awkaf of Fars by the diwdn-i khalifa ( Fdrs-ndma-i 
Ndfiri, i, 181, 183, cf. also ii, 46, 86), and in the last 
year of his reign promulgated a decree for the resump¬ 
tion of all awkaf. Consequent upon this decree a 
considerable number of awkaf were taken over and 
entered with khalisa estates in the land register 
subsequently known as the ra^abat-i nddiri (Hasan 
Khan Shaykh Djabir-i An$ari, Tarikh-i nisf-i dfahdn 
■wa hama-i djahdn, lith. n.d., 36-8; Landlord and 
Peasant, 131-2). The decree was revoked by Nadir’s 
successor, 'Adil Shah. Some of the confiscated estates 
were returned to their former owners ( Tarikh-i nisf-i 
djahdn, 49), but Sir John Malcolm, writing at the 
beginning of the 19th century, states that the lands 
were never fully restored ( History of Persia, London 
1829, ii, 313). 

Under the Kadjars, khalisa, deriving partly from 
earlier periods and partly from confiscation for ar¬ 


rears of taxation, rebellion or other reasons, and 
purchase, became an increasingly important categ ory 
of land (cf. J. Macdonald Kinneir, A geographical 
memoir of the Persian empire, London 1813, 47). 
On various occasions the estates of a minister on his 
fall from power were confiscated, as happened in 
the case of two of Fath 'All Shah’s sadr-i a'^ams 
(cf. Landlord and Peasant, 147). The estates of 
Muhammad Shah’s fadr-i a’-zam, Hadjdjl MIrza 
Aljasi, were also confiscated on the death of his 
master, while those of MIrza Aka Khan Nuri, Na$ir 
al-DIn’s fadr-i a c ?am, were confiscated on his fall, but 
later returned (cf. Gllanshah. Yak fad u pandfdh sal-i 
salfanat dar Iran, Tehran 1951-2, 21, 60). According 
to E. S. Waring, one eighth of Fars and Persian 'Irak 
was probably in the hands of the shah (A tour to 
Sheeraz by the route of, Kazroon and Feerozabad, 
London 1807, 85). Land taken by conquest also 
became khalisa. Zuhab, so acquired from the Otto¬ 
mans, thus became khalisa, and was farmed by the 
governor of Kirmanshah, in whose government it lay, 
to the chief of the Guran (H. C. Rawlinson, Notes on 
a march from Zohab, at the foot of the Zagros, along the 
mountains of Khuzistan (Susiana) and from thence 
through the province of Luristan to Kirmanshah, in 
the year 1836, in JROS (1839), 26). In due course, 
as the conception of state revenue as something 
distinct from the personal income of the shah became 
stronger, khalisa land ceased to be considered as 
his personal estates and came to be regarded as be¬ 
longing to the state rather than to him. The same 
terms continued to be used, but gradually they 
acquired different and separate meanings. In 1865 
there is a reference to the khdlifadfdt-i diwdni in the 
official gazette, Ruznama-i dawlat-i l aliyya-i Iran, 
(12 Safar 1282/8 July 1865) and in 1861 to the 
khalifa-i dawlati (2 Ramadan 1277/15 March 1861, in 
the same journal). E. Stack, writing in 1882, notes 
that there was “a constant tendency for arbabi land 
to become diwani, by resumption of religious grants, 
confiscation, and by escheat” ( Six months in Persia, 
London 1882, ii, 248). 

Aka Muhammad Khan, the first of the Kadjar 
rulers, who rose to power on the death of Karim 
Khan Zand in 1779, is alleged to have bought con¬ 
siderable areas of land in Mazandaran, Astarabad 
and elsewhere and to have made these into khalifa 
('Abd Allah Mustawfi, Sharh-i zindagi-i man, Tehran 
1945-6, i, 657). Under Fath 'All (1797-1834) there 
were new additions to khalifa property in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Isfahan, the estates of his fadr-i a'fam, 
Amin al-Dawla, being confiscated for arrears of 
taxation and becoming khdlifadidt-i ilabti. In the case 
of an estate becoming khdlisa-i dabfi, a portion of the 
revenue might be allowed to the former owner or his 
relatives as a mustamarri allowance. The estate 
remained annexed to the crown until its former owner 
(or his family) were restored to favour, when the 
estate might, according to the pleasure of the sov¬ 
ereign, be returned ( Landlord and Peasant, 147). 
During the reign of Muhammad Shah (1834-48) a 
number of estates were confiscated from rebels and 
made into khalisa ('Abd Allah Mustawfi, i, 657).There 
was also again an increase, albeit temporary, in 
khalifa land in the neighbourhood of Isfahan. As a 
result of a series of famine years many villages had 
become ruined, and so, in order that prosperity might 
be restored, diwdn officials were instructed to provide 
the peasants with seed, and the names of the villages 
concerned were included in the lists of khdlifadidt. 
Although these lands were subsequently returned to 
their owners, they continued to be known as khalisa- 
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djdt-i badhri (TArikh-i nisf-i diahdn, 49; Landlord 
and Peasant, 148). 

Khalisa land, as at earlier periods, was either 
directly administered on a crop-sharing basis or let 
on a tenancy, which in effect amounted to a revenue 
farm, the farmer concluding crop-sharing agreements 
with the local peasants (Landlord and Peasant, 148-9). 
Tuyuls were also frequently assigned on the revenues 
of khalisa land either to officials in lieu of salary 
or as allowances and pensions to the ruler’s sup¬ 
porters, tribal leaders or religious dignitaries (cf. 
Rawlinson, Notes on a journey from Tabriz through 
Persian Kurdistan to the ruins of Takhti-Soleiman, in 
JRGS (1841), 5). In the provinces, the taxes on 
khalifa land and the government’s rent or share of 
the produce were collected by the provincial gover¬ 
nors, provided that they had not been otherwise 
assigned. Grain obtained in this way was used 
primarily to provision the army, but also to prevent 
the creation of artificial shortages and hoarding in 
times of grain shortages. 

By the second half of the 19th century much 
khalifa land, which still occupied a considerable part 
of the country, was in a state of decay and made 
little contribution to the revenue. Some estates had 
been abandoned by their peasants as was the case in 
Mazandaran (cf. Ruznama-i wakdH c -i ittifakiyya, 29 
Diumada I 1269/2 March 1853). Many villages in the 
province of Isfahan, some of which were khalisa, had 
also fallen out of cultivation. At the beginning of 
the reign of Nasir al-DIn (1848-96) a large sum of 
money, together with a considerable quantity of 
grain, was made available on the revenue of Isfahan 
to Mirza ‘Abd al-Husayn, the head of the finance 
department of Isfahan, to enable him to bring them 
back into cultivation. Instead, he spent the money on 
military supplies and rebelled. After the ensuing 
disorders were put down, the estates of those im¬ 
plicated were confiscated and became khalisa. Sub¬ 
sequently, however, their former owners regained 
them by various means. 

In 1861, Eastwick wrote that a third, or according 
to some, half of the land of Persia was khalifa, but 
that it was said to be much neglected. Advances for 
the expenses of cultivation at enormous rates of in¬ 
terest were made to the cultivators, who, subject to 
innumerable arbitrary exactions, were unable to 
accumulate capital to make improvements, and who 
would, in any case, not make them if they could 
“knowing that their rent would be raised or their 
leases rescinded” (UK. British Parliamentary Papers, 
58 (1862)—Accounts and papers: Manufactures and 
commerce, and trade of foreign countries, Session 
6 Feb .-7 Aug. 1862, LVIII (1862). Report by Mr. 
Eastwick, Her Majesty’s Secretary of Legation, camp 
near Tehran, 5 July 1861, 70). Some two years later, 
in 1863, an attempt was made to develop khalisa land 
in Isfahan, and an order was issued that the necessary 
expenses should be provided by the government and 
that they should be let on a five-year lease (Ruznama-i 
dawlat-i ’■aliyya-i Iran, 18 Dhu’l Ka'da 1279/7 May 
1863). The measures were abortive. Wakil al-Mulk, 
who had been sent about the same time to Kirman to 
look into the condition of khalisa property was 
apparently more successful (ibid., 14 Djumada II 
1280/26 Nov. 1863). 

More land fell out of cultivation during the famine 
years of 1871-2. No control was exercised over khalisa 
land, and further confusion ensued in the land re¬ 
gisters. Finally in 1874, ?ill al-Sultan, when he was 
appointed governor of Isfahan, concluded mu^dfa c a 
contracts for a ten-year period (instead of the more 


normal three years) for the khdlisadidt of Isfahan, 
presumably hoping that a long-term contract would 
encourage the lessees to improve the land ( Tdrikh-i 
nisf-i diahdn, 51 ff.). 

Nasir al-Din and his successor, Mujaffar al-Din, 
were repeatedly in need of money and on several 
occasions lots of khalisa land were sold, including, in 
the latter years of Nasir al-Din’s reign and the early 
years of Muzaffar al-Din’s reign, most of the khalisa 
round Isfahan (Tdrikh-i nisf-i diahdn, 63 ff.). Much 
of it was bought by the rich notables and the ‘wlamd 5 
(see further Landlord and Peasant, 153-4, and cf. 
also UK. Consular reports 2260/1899, No. 2260 An¬ 
nual series. Preece “Isfahan, 1897-8”, 13). In 1901-2 
there was another major sale of khalisa land, when 
the sadr-i a c zam, Mirza ‘All Asghar Amin al-Sultan, 
disposed of most of Shulistan to Mu‘in al-Tudjdjar 
Bushihri (Gazeteer of Persia 3, Calcutta 1910, under 
Mamassani, 653). For the rest, no effective steps 
were taken to improve the cultivation of crown lands 
or to exploit them effectively for the benefit of the 
state (cf. A. Destrte, Les Fonctionnaires beiges au 
service de la Perse 1898-1915, doctoral thesis presented 
to the Free University of Brussels, 1973, i, 423). 

In the 20th century new political exigencies led 
to the disappearance of some categories of khalisa, 
the creation of new khalisa, and legislation to deal 
with it. This legislation, however, was mainly con¬ 
cerned with the sale, acquisition, and administration 
of khalisa and no general legal principles underlying 
the existence of such land were formulated. The 
dichotomy in the administrative field between diwani 
(state) land and khalisa (crown) land, so far as it 
had survived, disappeared after the grant of the 
Constitution, and in due course the term khalisa came 
to be applied to crown lands in the sense of state 
lands and no longer signified the personal estates of 
the ruler, which were referred to as amlak-i shdhi 
or amlak-i salfanati (see further Landlord and Peasant, 
238 ff., for an account of the history of crown lands 
since 1906, and A. K. S. Lambton, The Persian land 
reform 1962-6, Oxford 1969, index). 

Bibliography : given in the article. It is not 
possible to give here a list of all texts which might 
contribute to the history of crown land in Persia 
since they would include most chronicles and local 
histories. (A. K. S. Lambton) 

al- KH ALISA. Fatimid citadel built in 326/ 
937-8 by Khalil b. I^hak b. Ward, who had been 
sent by the Fatimid caliph al-Ka’im [q.v.] to suppress 
a rebellion of the Sicilians against the amir Salim 
b. Abl Rashid. 

For strategic reasons, in particular, the possibility 
of receiving with ease reinforcements by sea, the 
town was constructed opposite the ancient Cassaro 
(al-Kasr) of Palermo [see balarm] and near to the 
port. Its construction, at the inhabitants’ own 
expense, was achieved by demolishing a large part of 
the ancient urban centre, whose walls were carried off, 
according to Ibn al-Athir (for the information of this 
historian, and of the geographers cited below, see 
the BAS, cited in the bibliography, index). The town, 
called by its founder al-Khalisa (“the Pure”) (XaXeaa 
in Greek diplomas of the Norman period, Chalcia, 
Halcia and more rarely Chalesa in Latin documents 
down to the 14th century, and Alza or Alcza at the 
end of the 13th century, a vulgar form from which 
is derived the present name Ausa), was encircled by 
walls provided with gateways, apart from the eastern 
side. Al-MukaddasI gives the names of the four gates 
as Bab Kutama, Bab al-Futuh, Bab al-Bunud and 
Bab al-Sina c a (Bab al-Babr in al-ldrlsl). In the Fati- 
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mid and Kalbid periods, it was the residence of the 
Muslim governor and his entourage, and at this time, 
according to Ibn Hawkal who visited it in 361/972, 
it possessed neither markets nor hostelries (funduks ), 
but was provided with administrative services, a 
small Friday mosque, an arsenal, a prison and baths. 

This new “external” town, whose prestige as an 
administrative centre was linked with all the fortunes 
of the Muslims in Sicily, is mentioned as one of the 
five sectors of Kalbid Palermo visited by Ibn Hawkal 
(in addition to al-Khalisa. they are named al-Kasr 
al-Harat al-Diadida. Harat al-Masdjid and Harat al- 
Sakaliba). It was then described by al-Idrisi as part 
of the rabad of Palermo, and by Yakut (d. 626/1229) 
as a mere makall in the centre of Palermo. 

The disappearance of the walls, from the 14th 
century onwards, makes identification of the former 
Fatimid citadel difficult within the urban sprawl of 
modern Palermo, where the name of Kalsa has been 
extended to a quarter which goes from St. Francis 
of Assisi square to the port. If the reconstruction 
of the former urban limits done by Amari (BAS, i, 
12 n. 3) seems to posit too great an extent for al- 
Khalisa, the hypothesis of Columba seems more 
acceptable: he proposed an area trapezoidal in shape 
and covering some 8 hectares, which would be enough 
to make Kalsa into a citadel including the amir’s 
residence, administrative buildings, a small Friday 
mosque, baths and a certain number of other build¬ 
ings. 

Bibliography : Biblioteca arabo-sicula (= BAS) 
raccolta da Michele Amari, Ar. text Leipzig 1857, 
Ital. tr. Turin-Rome 1880-1, indices; Amari, 
Storia dei Musulmani di Sicilia s , Catania 1933-9, 
index; Ibn Hawkal, K. Surat al-arcf, ed. Kramers, 
Leiden 1938, 119, repr. Beirut 1963, 114, tr. 
Kramers-Wiet, Configuration de la lerre, Beirut- 
Paris 1964, i, 118; Ibn 'Abd al-Mun'im al-Himyarl, 
al-Rawd al-mi’tar, ed. U. Rizzitano, in Bull, of the 
Faculty of Arts, Cairo University, xviii (May 1956), 
151-2; G. M. Columba, Per la topografia antica di 
Palermo, in Centenario Michele Amari, Palermo 
1910, ii, 395-426. (A. de Simone) 

KH ALK (a.), creation. 

I .—Lexicographical data. 

Khalk, noun of action of the verb khalaka, which 
properly means the act of creating, can also be used 
to designate Creation in its entirety: wa’l-khalk yakiin 
al-masdar wa-yakun al-makhluk (LA). The noun of the 
agent, al-khdlik, defined by the article, is applied 
only to God and is one of His Names. According to 
the LA, in the speech of the Arabs al-khalk is used 
to designate the production of some new thing (ibtidd’) 
on a pattern which has not been previously employed 
Cold mithdl lam yusbak ilayh). Abu Bakr b. al-Anbarl, 
a philologist of the 4th/ioth century, gives a slightly 
different definition: khalk is either a product ( inshd ’) 
designed on an invented model (abda’a), or it is the 
act that determines the proportions (takdir) of some¬ 
thing which is to be brought into being; thus when 
'Isa b. Maryam (Kur’an, III, 49) says: “Yes, I will 
create (akhluku) for you from clay the likeness of a 
bird”, he does not wish to say that he will bring 
into existence that which does not exist ( lam yurid 
annahu yuhdithu ma’dum l ‘*). Ibn Sldah (5/1 ith cen¬ 
tury) considers that for God to create is to bring 
into being a thing which previously was not (ba’d an 
lam yakun). It should be noted that some commen¬ 
tators (al-Hasan al-Ba?rI and Mudjahid) give the 
meaning of din (religion) in the sense of hukm (the 
totality of classes of the Law) to the word khalk in 


the verse (IV, 119): “They have tampered with God’s 
creation”. The reasoning behind this is that God has 
stamped on creation a nature (fafara 'l-khalk) that 
conforms with Islam; cf. Kur’an, XXX, 30: “nature 
created by God (fitrat A lldh) according to which He 
has stamped the nature of men: there can be no 
change in God’s creation”, that is, in the truth of 
religion (fihhat al-din). Elsewhere, khalk can mean a 
mendacious forgery (Kur’an, XXVI, 137): three 
commentators indicate the reading, “It is nothing but 
a forgery (khalk) of the ancients” instead of the 
customary khuluf. Khalk is therefore equivalent to 
asdfir al-awwalin, the legends of the ancients, which 
is found in a number of suras (cf. al-Zamakhshari. 
Kashshdf). There is also the expression ahddith al- 
khalk, which is synonymous with khurdfat, old wives’ 
tales. 

Most of these meanings are supplied by relatively 
late lexicographers and bear the clear stamp of 
theological reflection on the word khalk. But the LA 
gives uses which seem to haste back to the primitive 
meaning of the root. Thus the Arabs say: khalaka’l- 
adim, which means: “to determine before it is cut 
how much leather is needed to make what is required, 
and to size it up with a view to cutting out a shopping- 
bag, a water bottle or a boot”. Ibn Manzur gives, as 
an example, one of Zuhayr’s verses and a fiaditjt from 
the sister of Umayya b. Abi ’ 1 -Salt, both evidence from 
early times, and a verse by al-Kumayt (d. 124/743). 
With the meaning of a lie, the form ikktilak is also 
used (Kur’an, XXXVIII, 7). Moreover, although 
with other masdars than khalk, the vei d khalaka (or 
khaluka) means to be worn out (= baliya). The root 
subsequently carries the meaning of being smooth, 
polished, without cracks (the LA gives (layyin, amlas, 
musmat as synonyms of akhlak: equal, harmonious). 
All these meanings are found in the corresponding 
Hebrew root, halok : to shave, distribute, assign a part 
to; to be flat and polished. In the pi'el, hallek signifies 
to differentiate separate, specify (cf. takdir); in the 
hiph'il, hah a lek means to smooth, to polish, to plane. 
It seems therefore that the original sense of khalk 
expressed on the one hand the idea of determining 
parts (as does takdir; cf. kaddara ’l-arzak, to determine 
sustenance), and on the other the idea of polishing, 
equalising. These very concrete etymological values 
can be found in certain Kur’anic terms associated 
with khalk, and in the speculations of theological 
commentaries. The latest and most abstract meanings, 
grafted on to the earliest ones, constitute one of the 
bases of speculative and mystical kaldm, as well as 
of falsafa. 

II.— The KuPdnic vocabulary and the ideas it carries. 

Before considering what creation is in the Kur’an, 
it must be stated first of all that the words khalk and 
khdlik are the most frequently employed. On only 
three occasions, in two verses, do we find the usage 
al-Bdrp, the Creator, the agent noun from the Semitic 
root which appears at the beginning of Genesis: 
B’reshit bard Elohim. These passages are: “He is God, 
the Khdlik. the BdrP, the Maker (al-Musawwir)" 
(LIX, 24); “Return therefore, towards your Creator 
(ild BdrPikum) ; it is best for you in the sight of your 
Creator (idem)” (II, 54). It is pointless to look for 
two English words to translate these two terms, which 
the lexicographers give as synonyms. Nevertheless, 
according to the LA the BdrP is he who creates 
without imitating a model (Id ’■an mithdl) ; moreover, 
it is nearly always used for the creation of living 
beings in particular. In the same way, bariyya is 
synonymous with khalk. The former term is found 
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twice in two verses (XCVIII, 6 and 7) and the context 
clearly underlines that the subject is human creatures. 
In the LA, al-Bdri ’ is associated with al-dhari ’, which 
is not Kur’anic, although the Kur’an uses the verb 
dhara’a with complements which designate living 
things: plants and cattle (VI, 136), djinns and men 
(VII, 179). Abu Ishak and Tha c lab accord it the sense 
of God multiplying (yukaththir) the beings in creation. 
Parallel with bariyya we find dhariyya, which has a 
similar meaning but is not used in the Kur’an. The 
Hebrew 6'rt’a/t has the etymological sense of “cutting 
and putting into shape” ( The Jewish Encyclopedia, 
art. Creation). 

Only once do we find the words “work of God” 
(sun c Allah); in the context of mountains which seem 
inert but which God causes to travel like clouds 
(XXVII, 88), a context that led R. Blachire to trans¬ 
late the expression as “miracle”. The commentators 
(al-Zamakhshari, al-Djalalayn) consider it a strength¬ 
ening verbal noun of the verb ( masdar mu'akkid) 
which refers to the entirety of divine acts enumerated 
in the preceding verses. By these means God has 
worked a work of God, he has acted as God “who 
makes all things good” ( atkana: ahkama). In this 
sense, of merely accentuating the idea of a verb, which 
is retrenched ( mahdhuf) in other respects according to 
the Kashshdf, although it can be found in d£a c alnd (we 
have established) in verse 86, the word sun c has no 
grammatical value alone and does not expressly 
designate the divine work of creation. Nevertheless, 
the presence of this term in the Kur’an has authorised 
those who allow God to be given names formed by 
deviation (ishtikak) to call the Creator al-Sdni ' the 
Artisan, the Demiurge of the Greeks, the TC/vtTrjg 
of some Church Fathers, and the supreme Maker of 
La Fontaine. 

One important root is s.w.r. We have already 
met al-Mu$awwir following on from al-Khalik al-BarP. 
Taswir is an action brought into being by the creative 
act proper: “We created you, and then We gave you 
form” (wa-lakad khalakndkum, tjtumma sawwarnakum, 
VII, 11). The same verb is employed for the shaping 
of a man in his mother’s womb (III, 6). One verse 
is particularly rich in philosophical meaning: “In the 
very shape {sura) He willed, He created you (rakka- 
baka)”. Therefore taswir, the constitution of a shape, 
is a tarkib, a composition. Yet, in the hylomorphism 
of the faldsifa, creation is identified with this timeless 
insertion and is shaped from a single blow (daf’-at**) 
in matter. By contrast, the Kur’an links the creative 
act to the ‘informing’ act by the particle tjtumma. 
According to the grammarians, there is a relationship 
of diminishing order between wa (and), fa (and then) 
and tjtumma (and afterwards). There is therefore a 
certain distance between the act of creating and the 
act of giving form, the khalk and the taswir. The verb 
sawd (to level, smooth; cf. above, the sense “to 
polish”) is linked to khalaka by the particle fa: 
“He who has created you and then proportioned and 
stabilised you” (alladhi kjtalakaka fa-sawwdka fa- 
’■adalaka, LXXXII, 7); “He who has created and 
proportioned” (LXXXVII, 2). The close relationship 
between these two verbs seems to indicate a kind 
of explanation of the etymological meaning of khalaka 
by the meaning of sawwd. Likewise, khalaka can be 
explained by kaddara (cf. above, the meaning of 
takdir): “He created him from a drop of sperm and 
{fa) fixed his proportions” (LXXX, 19); “He has 
created all things and {fa) fixed their proportions of 
their species” (fa-kaddarahu takdir an , LIV, 49). 

What then, can be said about the doctrine of crea¬ 
tion ex nihilo in the Kur’an? Quite simply that 


Arabic, like all other languages, has had to use a word 
which originally signified something concrete and 
material for an ineffable reality. Similarly in Greek, 
Aristotle says that Anaxagoras employed Intelligence 
for “ordering” (jto<J[ 407 tot(a); afterwards, the word 
meant God’s creation of the world. True, many 
Kur’anic verses call to mind a demiurgic action when 
the verb khalaka is followed by the preposition min. 
For example: “He created man of a drop of sperm” 
(XIV, 4) and various ingredients (amshadj, LXXVI, 2, 
males and females according to the Dialalavn): 
“God created every animal of water” (XXIV, 45); 
“It was He who created man of a drop of water” 
(XXV, 54), or “of potter’s clay” ( salsal , LV, 14), 
note to explain use of archaic “of” not “from” clay 
(tin, XXVIII, 89, VI, 2), of clinging clay ( min (in 
lazib, XXXVII, 12); of an extraction of clay ( suldla 
min tin, XXIII, 12) and of earth (turdb, XVIII, 37, 
XXX, 20, etc.); stinking mud (kamd > masniin, XV, 
28); “He created the djinn of smokeless fire” (LV, 15). 
But these examples indicate clearly that the pre¬ 
position denotes the matter with which these created 
beings are created, and not a pre-existent matter 
from which they would be created. This can be seen 
specifically in the statement of Iblis who, because he 
is made from fire, considers himself superior to men, 
who are made from mud. On the other hand, while 
khalaka designates the creative act, it can also mean 
the word/t, the mode of being which characterised the 
appearance of the resulting creative, either used along 
with the preposition fi (in), as in “We created man in 
the fairest stature” (XCV, 4) and “We created man 
in affliction” (fi kabad, XC, 4); or with the adverbial 
accusative hal, as in “Then We created a speck of 
sperm into (or as) a drop of blood” (XXIII, 14). Here 
khalaka has precisely the same meaning as dfa’-ala: 
to render an object this way or that, to make from 
that object this thing or that, which is exactly 
equivalent to one of the usages of the Latin create, 
e.g. create aliquem consulem, djcfala fuldn an hakim**, 
to make someone a governor. In the passage in 
Kur’an, XXIII, already cited, verse 12 has “We 
created ( khalakna) man of clay”, verse 13 states, 
“We made (dfa'-alndhu) a drop of sperm of clay”, 
while in verse 14 the verb khalakna reappears. 
Verse X, 5 follows the same pattern: “It is He who 
made the sun a radiance (dfaJala ’l-shamsa ijliyd ,an ) 
and the moon a light”. The preposition min does not 
seem to mean “from”, as in expressions like “He 
created you from ^ single soul” (khalakakum min 
nafs ,n wahida, IV, 1, VII, 189, XXXIX, 6). Here, 
however, the meaning is clear: the text refers to the 
children of Adam from whom Eve was drawn forth, 
who are themselves created; also clear is “We created 
you from a male and a female” (XLIX, 13). 

But in a broader sense khalaka appears to mean 
“to create” like the Hebrew bard as it is understood 
by the Jewish exegetes. Many Kur’anic verses are 
the exact replica of the first verse of Genesis; such 
as “Praise be to God who created the heavens and 
the earth . ..” (VI, 1). Sometimes the text adds, “and 
what is between the two” (XXV, 59, etc.). God also 
created whatever is in the heavens or on earth (X, 6), 
the sun, the moon, etc. He created day and night. 
In a word, God’s every action on one of his creatures 
can be called creation. Similarly, the different de¬ 
velopmental phases of a created being are also 
creations: “He created you in your mother’s wombs, 
creation after creation ( khalk min ba’-d khalk)” 
(XXXIX, 6). The same word is used for the act of 
creation in general, the heavens and the earth en¬ 
compassing all creatures, and for the particular 
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creations of each category of beings. This second 
usage explains the extension of meaning which bring 
khalafta close to saurwa, faunvara, kaddara, Qabala, 
anbata (LXXI, 17: “God has caused you to sprout 
from the earth like shoots”, which the Tafsir al- 
Dialalavn elucidates as “He created ( khalakakum) 
you from the earth, because it is from earth that He 
created your father Adam”), and to ansha’a (to make 
grow, to produce, to create), which is exactly syn¬ 
onymous with khalafta in the verse, “It is he who 
caused you to spring from a single soul” (VI, 98; 
cf. above). Other examples are: “He produced you 
from the earth” (XI, 617, LIII, 32) and “Say: it is 
He who produced you” (LXVII, 23). This root is 
important, because it is used to express the idea of 
two creations. In fact, we read: “Then We made him 
grow (the embryo being completed) in another crea¬ 
tion” ( thumma ansha’ndhu khalk <*» akhara, XXIII, 
14)—by blowing the spirit into him, explains the 
Dialalavn commentary—which can be compared to: 
“See how God originated creation (kayfa bada’a 
’l-khalk) ; then God produced the second production 
(creation) ( yunshi'u 'l-nash’ata ’l-dkhira)” (XXIX, 
20); and to: “On Him rests the second creation (anna 
’alayhi ’l-nash’ata ’l-ukhrd)” (LIII, 47); and finally 
to: “You have certainly known the first creation (al- 
nasha'ata ’l-dld)” (LVI, 62). Thus in khalk in general 
there should be two degrees of production; and com¬ 
mentators battled with these texts. 

Nevertheless, creation ex nihilo is not the incon¬ 
testable deduction from the root khalaka in these 
Kur’anic contexts, except perhaps in a very few verses 
such as the words addressed to Zacharias (XIX, 9): 
“I created you beforehand, when you were nothing” 
(wa-lam taku sAay J< *«); this is the authority for the 
formula theologians later used to convey creation ex 
nihilo : that which was not, then came into being (lam 
yakun, thumma kana). The arbitrariness of the divine 
will can be taken as a sign that nothing else plays any 
part in creation: “God creates whatever He wishes” 
(III, 47). God being the sole Creator, and the Creator 
of all things, then it follows that he creates from 
nothing. But the verses which are most widely used as 
the basis for the doctrine of creation ex nihilo are 
those which say: “When God decrees (kadd) a thing 
He only has to say to it Be! and it is” (II, 117, III, 47, 
XIX, 35); “We only have to say to a thing when We 
desire it, Be! and it is” (XVI, 40). Verse VI, 73 is 
particularly important: “And the day when he says, 
Be! and then (fa) His Word is Reality (hakk)’’; this 
can be compared to a number of other verses, where 
it is said: “He created the heavens and the earth 
bi ’l-hakk" (XXXIX, 5, etc.), which R. BlachSre 
translates as “with gravity”. He considers Grimm’s 
translation: “Beide schufen wir durch die Wahrheit” 
(by the truth: The Book of God) inadmissible, and 
supports his own reading by pointing out the paral¬ 
lelism of verses 38 and 39 of Sura XLIV: “We did not 
create the heavens and the earth ... in a game 
(IdHbin, in sport)” and “We did not create them 
except bi ’l-hakk, therefore “with gravity”. Lexico¬ 
graphers do indeed give la’b (game) as the opposite 
of dfidd (a serious, assiduous action, performed 
steadfastly). But if this parallelism is taken into 
account, it is not enough to put forward an opposite 
(la’b-djidd); the contradiction must be chosen: God 
did not create in sport (he was not la’ib, but ghayr 
Id’ib). This goes much further than the simple 
opposite. 

The Kur’an, however, offers various equivalents 
of la’ibin; “Do you think that We created you idly 
('abath “») and that you would not be returned to Us ?” 


(XXIII, 115); “We have not created heaven and 
earth for nothing” (bdfil* 1 '); Blachkre “lightly”, 
which is weak; the Tafsir al-Dfaldlayn makes bdlil “* 
synonymous with ’■abath** and interprets it by la 
li-shay 5 ). The word bdfil is very strong; it evokes all 
the futility of error and in the Qur’an itself is opposed 
to hakk. Examples are: “Do not cover the true reality 
with the futility of error” (II, 42, III, 71); “And 
say: the truth has come and falsehood has vanished. 
Yes, falsehood by its nature, must vanish” ( zahuk : 
which marks the instability and inconstancy of bafil 
(XVII, 81); and “Say: Truth has come and falsehood 
cannot originate or repeat (creation)” (XXXIV, 49). 

Thus the creative Word, the kun (equivalent to 
the biblical fiat), is not a flatus vocis: it brings about 
being in factual truth. Creation has an end, although 
God has no need of anything apart from Himself: 
He is sufficient unto Himself (cf. wa-staghnd 'lldh, 
LXIV, 6). He is learned, wise, living, determined. 
Creation, say the theologians, disagreeing with some 
conclusions of Greek philosophy, does not emanate 
from Him by a natural and necessary process. The 
Tafsir al-Dialdlavn expounds bi ’l-hakk (in XLIV, 39) 
in these terms: “that is to say, We have created by 
allowing Our Truth (muhiftkin) to triumph, so that 
Our power and Our unity may be proven.” Elsewhere 
the Kur’an assigns a purpose to the work of creation: 
“I have created not men and diinns except to worship 
Me” (LI, 56). This worship profits God nothing, but 
it is the greatest good of mankind. This good is “in 
the hand of God” (III, 26); “that which is with God is 
the good of the pious” (III, 198). All the names of 
God by which he is designated as He who gives, who 
pardons, who pours out his bounties in favour of 
believers, who fear Him and obey Him, are therefore 
associated with this ultimate end of creation, the 
return to God. Verse XXIII, 115 (cited above) states 
this clearly, a point which recurs in XXX, 1 x: “God 
originates creation (yabia'u T-khalk), then repeats 
it (which refers to the latest Life), then unto Him you 
shall be restored”. The same is true of all the pas¬ 
sages concerning man. But man is privileged: God 
appointed him His viceroy on earth, (II, 30); He made 
all other creatures subject to man: “God has put at 
your service (on duty for you: sakhkhara lakum) 
whatever is in the heavens and on the earth (XXXI, 
20, XLV, 13): the rivers (XIV, 32), the sun and the 
moon, night and day (XIV, 33, XVI, 12), the sea 
(XVI, 14), etc. It can therefore be said that man is the 
purpose of creation, because he has been created with 
the power to know God, to obey Him, to worship Him, 
and to return to Him. Creation by the Word, but for 
the good of the creature, and done out of pure 
generosity, goodness and munificence, that is ikram 
(LV, 27 and 78). 

Nonetheless, one verse causes problems here. It 
is written concerning Adam: “He created him from 
earth, then (thumma) He said to him, Be! and he 
was” (III, 59). The kun, therefore, comes after the 
creation. The Djalalayn’s commentary gets over the 
difficulty by adding after kun bashar “be a human 
being.” This is not on the level of the ultimate creative 
act; in fact, the work made from earth is already 
a particular creation. Consequently, like the verb 
khalafta, the word kun can mean the act of creation 
simpliciter or a subsequent act of specific creation. 
It must be added, however, that this is the sole 
example of the use of kun with a relative sense in the 
Qur’an. It is possible to speak of a creation ex nihilo 
which is primordial and universal, then of succeeding 
creations which give life to particular beings of which 
occur at different stages of their development. More- 
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over, the Kur’an alludes to a first beginning of crea¬ 
tion. The expression bada'a 'l-khalk, therefore, does 
not always refer to an absolute beginning, as in, for 
example, the case of “He began the creation of man 
from earth” (XXXII, 7). Elsewhere we read: "As we 
originated the primordial creation (bada'na awwala 
khalk 1 ’'), so will We repeat it” (XXI, 104; X, 4, 34, 
etc.). This refers to the creation of the visible world in 
its entirety and to a second creation in the hereafter. 
Al-Zamakhshari, followed by the Djalalayn, explains 
that the primordial creation is the fact of giving 
existence to the world by making it emerge from the 
void ( idfaduha ‘an al-‘adam). But this raises a gram¬ 
matical problem: Why “a creation” in the indefinite 
form ? “This is because it is said: awwal radjul tn dfd' 
ant, where the indefinite mode is employed with the 
sense of “the first of men who has come to me”; but 
the indefinite singular is used when what is meant is 
that they are dealt with in detail one by one (irddata 
taffilihim radiul an radful '«»). Therefore awwal khalk <* 
means awwal al-khald'ik in the sense of awwal al- 
khala’ik, the first of creatures, because khalk is a 
masdar which cannot be put into the plural." The aim 
of this commentary is not just to point out the idea of 
creation ex nihilo but also to pose the problem of the 
first creation drawn out of the void, a problem we 
shall encounter again. 

Another term corresponding to ibtida ’, noted by the 
LA (above), is found once in the Kur’an: “The In¬ 
ventor ( badi‘) of the heavens and the earth, when He 
decrees something, need do no more than say Be! and 
it is” (II, hi). The Tafsir al-Dfaldlayn explains badi‘ 
as: “that which gives existence (mudfid) without 
following a previous model”. On the other hand, the 
Kur’an does not use the root h.d.tk. to express, in 
the IVth form, the idea of producing a new being in 
time, nor do we find the words ikhtara‘a (to invent) 
and its derivatives, kawwana (to form a being which 
can generate: cf. generation and conception, kawn and 
fasdd) and its derivates, nor awdfada (to cause to 
exist). 

This creation, which had a beginning, must have 
an end. Not only because all that is born must na¬ 
turally die, but because God willed it so: “Then He 
decreed a final term (adfal) , a fixed term (musamma) 
in relation to Him” (VI, 2). This refers to the end 
of each man’s life; but it seems that it is the idea 
of the end of the world, associated with the Judge¬ 
ment Day, that is conveyed by the expression 
kudiya 'l-amr which should be translated “the affair 
is finished” and not “the order is decreed”. 

The idea of the end of the world followed by a 
mustering (hashr, L, 44) is central to the Kur’an. 
As regards the second creation, of the Afterlife, that 
is, Heaven and Hell, certain verses lead to the con¬ 
clusion that it will have no end: mankind, it is said, 
will be there eternally ( khalidun fiha abod an ) . Yet, 
though no verse says anything explicit about a final 
term set on the duration of this stay, some theologians 
interpreted Sura XI, 107 and 108 (“So live there 
forever, as long as the heavens and the earth shall 
remain . . .”) as implying the destruction of Heaven 
and Hell. Therefore Djahm b. Safwan, on the basis 
of LVII, 3 (“He is the First and the Last”), thought 
that God would remain alone at the ultimate end of 
time, just as He had been alone before the creation. 
But in expounding md darnat al-samawat wa l-ard, 
al-Zamakhsharl writes: “You must understand by 
this that the heavens and the earth of the region of 
the After life are perpetual and created forever.” It is 
written: “Until the day when the earth will be 
replaced by another earth, and the heavens likewise” 


(XIV, 48); and “Praise be to God who has bequeathed 
us the earth” (XXX, 74) in the sense of “the earth of 
Paradise” lard al-dfanna, Tafsir al-Dialdlavn). for 
“we take up our estates in Paradise wherever we 
wish” [ibid.). It can also be said, adds the Kashshdf, 
that here is an Hbdra ‘an al-ta‘bid wa-nafy al-inki(d‘, 
an expression which means perpetuation in eternity 
and denies its cessation. This is the sense in which the 
Arabs say “As long as the mountain of Thablr 
endures”. 

Apart from the allusion in XIV, 48, the Kur’an 
does not mention explicitly the creation of Paradise 
and Hell. Yet it is said that these two places are 
prepared (uHddat) for believers and unbelievers (III, 
131, 133; cf. XVIII, 102, XLVIII, 6). Similarly, 
in the account of Genesis there is only an indirect 
reference to the creation of the angels: “Or did We 
create the angels female?” (XXXVII, 150). It should 
also be noted that Iblis says to God, “You created 
me from fire” (VII, 12, XXXVIII, 76). We also 
read: “Everything that is in the heavens and on the 
earth, the animals in fact ( min dabba) and the angels 
... bows down before God” (XVI, 49). According to 
the Kashshdf, the word “animals” can refer to crea¬ 
tures both in the heavens and on earth, for there are 
creatures in the heavens which creep as man creeps 
on earth (yaddibun). It may refer only to beings on 
earth, and then what is in the heavens is the creature 
called spirit (ruh). It could also refer to the angels, 
who are mentioned also by name because of their 
special worship. Finally, it is possible that the words 
“that is in the heavens” can mean the heavenly 
angels, while the word malaHka which follows dabba 
refers to those on earth, such as the Guardian Angels 
(hafa?a). If the angels in the skies are meant, then 
they were created at the same time as the heavens 
and all which they contain, just as Greek Fathers of 
the Church like Epiphanus had thought. 

The text of the Kur’an poses several other prob¬ 
lems: of the creation in six days, of the first created 
being, and of the process of creation. These will be 
dealt with under hadith and tafsir. 

III.— Khalk in hadith. 

The Prophet was often questioned about the 
Beginning. One tale recounts this reply: "God was 
and there was nothing else with Him; His throne was 
on water (cf. Kur’an XI, 7). Then he created the 
heavens and the earth.” When someone asked the 
Prophet where (ayna) God was before he created the 
creatures ( kabla an yakhluka khalkahu), he said: “He 
was in a mist (‘amd') ; there was no atmosphere either 
above or below Him, and He created His'throne on 
the water, that is, there was nothing with Him (laysa 
ma‘ahu shay')." The role of water in creation is 
important (cf. Kur’an XXI, 30, XXIV, 45, XXXII, 
8, LXXVIII, 20, LXXXVI, 6). Several hadiths relate 
how when water boils it becomes a vapour which 
constitutes the sky, while it forms on its surface a 
froth which becomes the earth. The vapour, called 
smoke (dukhan = bukhdr murtafi‘, al-Dialdlavn) plays 
a part in the Kur’an (XLI, n) in the creation of the 
sky. On this subject, the narratives are simply 
picturesque amplifications of the Kur’anic text 
conveying any number of mythical traditions of 
Oriental peoples which were transmitted by way of 
rabbinical haggddd or Iranian and Hellenistic gnos¬ 
ticism. A large number of them are found at the 
beginning of al-Tabari’s Annales, in al-Mas'udi 
works, and, much later, in Madjlisl’s Bihar al-anwdr. 
A sea beneath the seven heavens, eight aw‘al beneath 
the sea, and a throne carried on their backs are also 
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described. This image is an extension of the verse: 
“And on the borders of the sky shall stand the angels, 
and on that day eight shall carry above them the 
throne of their Lord” (LXIX, 17). The word wa’il 
designates the chamois goat which lives on the 
mountain tops. The plural aw’dl or wu’al is applied to 
those beings dwelling on the height, the ashrdf, here 
the angels (LA, malaHka ’■aid siiral al-aw’dl). At this 
stage, the distance which separates each rung from 
the next is a 71, 72, or 73-years’ walk (500 according 
to other versions). But in some texts, the figure 500 
represents the thickness (ghilaf) of each sky. 

There are many, though differing, narratives about 
the days of creation and their duration in terrestial 
years, about the first day (Saturday or Sunday), and 
the division of the creative work between the dif¬ 
ferent days. Many of them are designed to refute the 
Jewish concept of the sabbath day of rest: God never 
rests because tiredness can never affect Him (cf. 
Kur’an L, 38). Concerning the successive order of 
creation the Prophet said: “God created the earth 
(turba) on Saturday, the mountains on Sunday, the 
trees on Monday, the makruh on Tuesday and light on 
Wednesday. On Thursday he dispersed the animals 
(dawdbb) over the earth, and he created Adam at the 
end of creation, after the ’a$r of Friday in the last 
hour of the last day, during the period which separates 
’a$r from night.” But according to another tale, the 
Prophet replied to Jews who were quizzing him that 
God had created the earth on Sunday and Monday, 
the mountains and all the useful matter they con¬ 
tained on Tuesday, trees, water, cities, the prosperity 
of cultivated lands ( c umran ) and destruction (khardb) 
on Wednesday, which makes four days (cf. IJur’an 
XLI, 9-10). On Thursday He created the sky, on 
Friday, up to the last three hours of the day, the 
stars, sun, moon and the angels (cf. XLI, 12: “In two 
days, He, by his decree, established the heavens in 
seven heavens ... and We adorned the lower heaven 
with lamps and placed it under a good watchman.” 
Here, says al-Zamakhsharl, the text speaks of the 
creation of lights, stars and the angels. Then during 
the first of the remaining three hours, He created the 
fixed terms of the beings which live and die; in the 
second He threw the destructive (dfa) flame over all 
that man could take to his use, and in the third He 
created Adam, giving him the garden (of Eden) to 
dwell in and ordering Iblis to bow before him. From 
these two examples we can see to what extent two 
accounts can diverge. However, they converge on one 
important point: God created moral and physical 
evil (cf. makruh, khardb, dfa). 

The fradiths reveal the identity of the first created 
being. Most consider that this was al-Kalam-. at God’s 
command it wrote the kadar and marked out every¬ 
thing which could be engendered in being (al-kaHn). 
Consequently, if the kada‘ is the Command by means 
of which God decides to create being as He wills, the 
kadar influences the determination of the temporal 
order and gives rise to al-Kalam. According to other 
traditionists, light and darkness are the first things 
created. Then came the creation of 'ama’, of the mist 
or cloud ( ghamam ) to which Kur’an II, 210 alludes, 
followed by the Throne, water (or water, then the 
Throne), before the creation of the heavens and the 
earth. But other traditions give a different order: 
kaldm, kursi, air and darkness, water. (The association 
between air and darkness recalls an old notion, 
adopted by the Stoics, that air is black.) Elsewhere a 
new entity, the haykal, appears: it encloses the seas 
which surround the heavens and the earth and is 
enveloped by the kursi. There is a notable hiadith on 


the Intelligence ( al-’akl) which, linked to Verse XVII, 
85 on the Spirit ( al-rub min amr rabbi), greatly in¬ 
fluenced later speculations (cf. below). The Prophet 
said: “When God created the Intelligence He said to 
it, ‘Come forward’, and it came forward. Then he 
said, ‘Go back’, and it went back. Then God said: 
‘I have created nothing that I love more than you 
and I will place you only in the creature I love 
most’.” 

IV.— Khalk in tafsir. 

All the Kur’anic commentaries on creation are 
based on a number of hadiths, some on more than 
others. Generally, they state precisely that it was a 
creation ex nihilo and often explain khalk by idfdd, the 
gift of existence. But while taking their inspiration 
from these contexts, they sometimes make it follow 
that God speaks of His creative act to show that He 
is Almighty God, to whom worship is owing, because 
He is Unique, He alone is able to create. Thus when 
commenting on the verse, "Worship your Lord who 
created you,” al-Zarnakhshan understands the verb 
khalakakum as constituting “an explanatory and 
distinguishing attribute” (si/a mudiha mumayyixa) of 
our Lord (rabbakum). Khalk is therefore associated 
with divine lordship ( rububiyya ). Creation is an act 
belonging to God, and is shared with no other. Khalk 
is also shown as a blessing (ni’ma). 

One problem which caught the attention of the 
commentators was how to reconcile apparently 
contradictory verses, such as LXXIX, 28-32, where 
the creation of the earth and all it contains seems to 
follow that of the heavenly corners after the creation 
of all that is on earth. According to Fakhr al-Dtn 
al-Razi, the earth must have been created before the 
sky, but God would not have “spread it out” (dahdha) 
before creating the sky, since tadhiya is the act of 
displaying or unfurling (bast) not of creating. But, 
he said, this explanation raises two objections: the 
first is that since the earth is an immense expanse it 
is impossible to separate its khalk from its tadhiya, 
and if one occurs later so must the other. The second 
objection is that verse II, 29 proves that the creation 
of the earth and all it encompasses came before the 
sky; but the creation of things on the earth is not 
possible before it is “spread out.” Thus both creation 
and unfurling of the earth came before the creation 
of the sky. There was an attempt to counter this by 
distinguishing between the creation and the “level¬ 
ling” ( taswiya) of the sky, particularly its division 
into the seven heavens. The creation of the sky was 
before the creation of the earth, but its taswiya came 
afterwards. Unfortunately verse LXXIX, 26 makes 
the construction, lifting of the vault and levelling of 
the sky all part of the same thing, and all take place 
before the spreading out of the earth. As a last resort, 
al-Razi suggests extending the preposition thumma 
(and then) in verse II, 29 to mean not an actual order 
of succession, a tartib, but a simple list of bounties 
(ta’did al-ni’am), which enumerate in second place 
something which could very well actually have been 
first. The aim of this discussion is to show that some 
processes like taswiya and tadhiya, which come into 
the general category of takdir, are, with a few excep¬ 
tions, conceived of as creative acts, or at least as 
aspects of khalk. 

Another contradiction, between XLI, 9-12 and L, 
38, concerns the total number of days of creation. The 
first text seems to give a total of eight days; two for 
the creation of the earth, four for establishing (wa- 
dfa’ala) the mountains and diversifying (kaddara) its 
nourishment, two for the seven heavens. The second 
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text states quite precisely that six days sufficed for 
the creation of the heavens, the earth and what is 
between them. All the commentators solve this by 
saying that in XLI, 9-12 we must not make the 
addition 2 + 4 = 6. The Kur’Snic sentence wa- 
dfa c ala ... is an istPnaf, a new sentence which goes 
back to the beginning and means that the creation of 
the earth and all it entails (mountains, foodstuffs) 
took place in four days. Likewise, explains al-Razi, 
when we say that it is twenty days’ walk from Kufa 
to Medina and thirty to Mecca, it does not mean that 
the distance from Kufa to Mecca is 20 + 30 = 50, 
but that Kufa to Medina takes 20 days and ( istPnaf) 
Kufa to Mecca 30. Here the dfaH and takdir are 
considered as creations. Ibn Hazm, however, in the 
Refutation of Ibn Naghrila, separates them from 
khali1: “The two days during which God created the 
sky in seven heavens are the last two of the four days 
when he distributed the crops on the earth, for this 
distribution is something other then creation.” 
Hardly a satisfying explanation! Finally, some com¬ 
mentators also echoed theological or philosophical 
conceptions. 

V.— Khalk in kaldtn. 

With the theologians, especially the Mu'tazilis, 
the vocabulary of creation grew richer. In the first 
place, the creative act was expressed by the term 
idjdd, the fact of giving existence to that which did 
not exist. God is He who also gives existence ( al- 
Mudfid). But in order to endure, existence (wudjud) 
needs subsistence (bakd’), and that in abundance; 
khalk is not only idfad but also ibka', the gift of sus¬ 
tenance. Al-Razi related this second idea to the one 
expressed in the Kur’anic term rizk: the act of 
catering for, providing for, sustaining. God is Razik 
and Razzdk just as He is Khalik and Khallak. The 
Kur’an brings together the two ideas: “Is there a 
creator other than God who gives you sustenance 
(yarzukukum )” (XXXV, 3). And, more explicitly: 
“He who originated creation and repeated it, and He 
who gives you sustenance from the sky and the earth, 
is there another than God?” (XXVII, 64). The 
sustaining power, like the creating power, is asso¬ 
ciated with the oneness of God. The act of creation 
is not simply an original snap of the fingers; it must 
be repeated at each moment of the existence of 
creatures lest they should sink into the void. This is 
the Muslim doctrine of continuous creation, which is 
illustrated to perfection in al-Bakillani’s atomism 
and occasionalism, though it is not a prerogative of 
Ash'arism alone. Al-Bakillani thinks that an accident 
cannot last two minutes in succession on a body 
which God has created in each of those two moments. 
The Mu'tazilis are not unanimous on this point: 
some, the disciples of Mu'amrnar, deny that God can 
create an accident; other affirm it. c Abd al-Diabbar 
belongs to the second group, since he speaks of 
huduth (generation of a new thing in time) of acci¬ 
dents, which are therefore muhdath and must have a 
muhdith, who is God. Nevertheless, the existence of 
accidents is a weaker proof of the existence of the 
Creator than that of bodies ( Shark al-usul al-khamsa, 
39 *•)• 

Khalh is an attribute of God; it is an attribute of 
action and for the Mu'tazilis, it is like the realisation 
of an act of goodness (ihsdn) or the exercise of justice 
(‘adl). But it is necessary to know if God was thus 
eternally “creatory” (lam yazal khdlik a *), or if before 
the creation of the world He was, in pre-eternity, 
eternally “non-creatory” ( ghayr khalik). In general, 
the Ash'aris think that khalik. as a name of God, was 


eternally applied to him, but they do not press the 
analysis of the problem any further. All of the 
Mu'tazilis do not deny that God was eternally “non- 
creatory”, “non-providing”, “non-operatory”. They 
think that this is true of all those attributes of action 
which are unambiguously styled ( laysa fi naHihi 
ihdm): in fact, God can be just either because justice 
is of His essence or because He exercises it. Thus, 
states al-Djubba’i, it must be said that He is eternally 
“not-just” and eternally “not-injust”, for as long as 
the ambiguity lasts, that is, for as long as the object 
of his justice does not exist. But in the case of the 
creation there is no such ambiguity: the Creator is 
He who creates in reality. 'Abbad b. Sulayman takes 
another stance: when he was told that God had never 
ceased to be khalik, he denied it; he denied it also 
when he was told that God had never ceased to be 
ghayr khalik. By this double denial, 'Abbad touched 
on the philosophical problem of the eternity of God 
and the temporality of his creation. He maintained 
in fact that God is before (kabl), but not before things 
or after things, just as it is not said that He is the 
First with regard to things (awwal al-ashyd J ). The 
question of divine will was asked in this context of 
ideas. ‘Abd al-Djabbar (Shark, 440) writes that God 
is “willing” by an “innovatory” will (bi-irdda 
muhdatha). We will not dwell here on his evidence, 
but will observe that if, as Abu Hashim thinks 
(Shark, 548), the act of creation is none other than the 
act of will (al-khalk innama huwa ’l-irada) and the act 
of creation cannot be realised without the realisation 
of a created being ( makhluk, ibid., 549), this way lies 
the trap which philosophical reflection has spotted in 
connection with muradfdiih, that is, the thing which 
swings the balance in favour of creation. Is it eternal ? 
Creation must then be eternal. Is it not so ? It must 
therefore be created in its term, and the question 
stretches back into infinity. Or, perhaps the mu- 
radfdiih, eternal though it is, was hindered from 
acting ? Therefore there must have been a hindrance, 
a tark al-muradfdfih. And was that eternal or created ? 
This notion leads to the same labyrinth as the pre¬ 
vious one. 

But theological speculations, by Mu'tazilis at any 
rate, never went to these lengths. For them, the 
essential problem was to know what could be said 
of God from what the KurVm teaches. They had not 
the least doubt that the creation, as regards crea¬ 
tures, was "innovatory”. Creation was produced in 
time and cannot be eternal. The question of the 
eternity of the creative act, however, underlined in 
their eyes the general problem of the attributes of 
essence and action. c Abd al-Djabbar thought lShark. 
115) that God had the power to create and to will by 
His essence; but saying that His will to create is 
muhdatha does not imply that He needs a muradfdfih 
in order to create, just as from our own experience 
(fi’l-shahid, 116) we know that man does not need 
the will to will something in order to do so. 

Relationships between attributes exist. Khalk is 
obviously connected with the Almighty (Kudra). This 
latter substantive is not Kur’anic, but theologians 
consider that the word kuwwa, which occurs in verse 
II, 165 (al-kuwwa li 'lldh dfamp an ), is its equivalent. 
God is khalik in respect of kddir (Kurban, XVIII, 99, 
XXXVI, 81, XLVI, 33). c Abd al-Djabbar writes: 
“The proof which demonstrates that God is the 
Innovator of the world proves this attribute, His 
Almighty Being, acting without intermediary” 
(Shark. 151). This is why the Mu'tazilis say that it 
was the Almighty who conceived us originally. 
Creation also proves that God is wise, through the 
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intermediary of the harmonious company of creatures 
(taHif), the marvels of the animal world and the 
ordering (tarkib) of the celestial spheres (ibid., 157), 
in short, well-conducted processes (al-af’dl al- 

muhkama). 

But the relationship between creation and know¬ 
ledge did present the Mu'tazilis with a serious 
problem. Did God know his creatures before He 
created them ? Did He have any knowledge of what 
their essential being must be before He gave them 
existence ? Is it permissible to speak of a “before” at 
all ? We have already looked at £ Abbad b. Sulayman’s 
thesis. The disciples of Abu THusayn al-§alihl claim 
that the Creator does not cease to be eternally 
“within the beforeness of things” (lam yazal kablu 
’l-ashya 5 ), but not “before things” (kabla ’l-ashy a 5 ). 
Following the Makaldt al-isldmiyyin, most Mu'tazills 
nonetheless think that He has been eternally before 
things. Despite the various shades of opinion, this 
does not indicate a belief in the eternal simultaneity 
(maHyya) of God and things. Consequently, the 
preceding question is asked legitimately in this school. 
All the scholars agree that God is eternally knowing 
(’alim). But does He have eternal knowledge of the 
elements? Are those things which can be known 
(cognisables, ma’lumat) in fact known before they 
come into being ((tabla kawniha) ? Furthermore, have 
“things” (a very general term corresponding to md, 
Greek ti) never ceased to be (albeit as pure cognis¬ 
ables) ? Various different answers are given. Al- 
Fuwatl, for example, thinks that God knows eternally 
what He is, but to say that He knows things from all 
eternity is tantamount to asserting their eternal 
co-existence with the Creator. It is not even possible 
to say that He knows what they will be, because that 
would be devising (ishdra) them and it is not possible 
to devise what exists. The name thing can only be 
applied to that which God has created or destroyed, 
makltWf and ma’diim. The pure void ( ’adam ) is not 
so named and cannot be known. 

Abu ’1-Husayn al-SaliljI, however, is of the opinion 
that God knows things eternally, but “in their 
moments” (ft awkdtihd), that is, that motionless 
eternity embraces all times in the flow of their 
moments. The knowledge of God is eternal, immut¬ 
able, but the objects of this knowledge are subject 
to a temporal factor. 'Abbad b. Sulayman acknow¬ 
ledges that God has eternal knowledge of the creative 
act ( al-makhWfdt ) elements or results of acts (al- 
maf’ulat). Al-Djubba 1 ! subscribes to a similar doctrine. 

What does this mean? If God has knowledge of 
substances and accidents before they are created, why 
does He not also know the elements which are the 
substances that transmit the accidents? The stress 
laid on the ideas of action (khalk, af’al) leads to the 
notion that God has eternal knowledge of the power 
which He has to create certain sorts of being without 
knowing these beings themselves in their concrete and 
transient reality. Eternal knowledge of the eternal 
Almighty Power to create, this creative knowledge, 
can neither, by the preceding definition, be an a 
posteriori knowledge of creation nor a knowledge of 
creation in the a priori of His Idea. In fact, these 
speculations encompass the problem of Platonism’s 
exemplary Ideas, muthul, which the Mu'tazills reject. 
If such models existed in the divine mind, the 
creatures would resemble their Creator; but “nothing 
resembles God” (Kur’an XLII, 11). If there was ever 
in Islam a (tadith that God created man in his image, 
it was either rejected as unauthentic or interpreted as 
meaning that man was created in accordance with his 
own form. 


These speculations led to the theory that essences 
were eternal in the state of nothingness (ft hdl al- 
( adam). He did not create them to give them an 
essential existence before making them exist in 
things, because to create essences in this way implies 
that they are known beforehand, and this leads once 
more to the Platonic error they were anxious to 
avoid. If to create is to bring into being out of the 
void, it is reasonable to suppose that the essences of 
created things, like the things themselves, are in the 
void before creation. They must at least have the 
determination to be possible, meaning by possible 
that which is not but could be. This corresponds to 
God’s almighty power, and its mumkinat are makdi J- 
rdt. Thus what God knows eternally is His power. 
The problem, therefore, is to know if God creates all 
possible beings or if He makes a choice, or again if 
His power wears itself out in the creation of that 
which He creates. Djahm thinks that the objects of 
God’s power and knowledge have an end and a limit 
(ghaya wa-nihaya) and that His acts will end in a 
final act (wa-li-af c dlihi dkhir). But, agreeing with 
Islam's deepest conviction, the Mu'tazilis as a whole 
believe that God’s power is limitless and that the 
created world does not exhaust it. 

VI.— Khalk in falsafa. 

As a general rule, the faldsifa used the word khalk 
in the sense of creation ab aeterno. Proclus formulated 
this conception precisely in the Commentary on the 
Timaeus and it was elaborated upon by commentators 
on Plato and Aristotle. It was revived by al-Farabl 
and Ibn Sina. Al-Ghazali criticised it in his Tahafut 
al-falasifa, and his theological arguments were refuted 
by Ibn Rushd in Fahdfut al-tahdfut in the name of a 
pure Aristotelianism which differed significantly from 
the Avicennan ideas on this question [cf. sidam]. 
Ibn Sina often uses the term ibda’ [q.v.]. It is the 
extent to which a thing owes its existence to some¬ 
thing other than itself, and is subordinate to this 
other thing and no other, without the intermediary 
of matter, instrument or time ( Ishdrat, namat, v, 
section 9). “The Prime Innovator is an intellectual 
substance ( dfawhar ^akli) which is innovated ( mubda c ) 
in the true sense of the word. By his intermediary 
He (God) innovates an(other) intellectual substance 
and heavenly body (ibid., VI, 21).” Here we have the 
theory of the emanation (fayd) of intelligences and 
spheres which comes directly from al-Farabi. Quiddi¬ 
ties exist in concrete form in things, abstractly in 
human thought and as an exemplar in God’s know¬ 
ledge. But, unlike the Platonic Ideas, these are not 
individualised as if divine thought was their “in¬ 
telligible place” (T6ttog V07 )t6?). God had prior 
knowledge of the “exemplary representation of 
universal order” (tamaththul til-nizum al-kulli) from 
which this order is unfolded in its disposition and 
divisions (’■ala tartibihi wa-iafdfilihi), in the intelligible 
course of its emanation. The two major Neoplatonic 
principles adopted by the Muslims are present here; 
that nothing can come from the One but one, and that 
God has no knowledge of details as such, neither in 
their material reality nor in their individual essence. 
Yet verse LVII, 3, which states that God is the 
Manifest and the Concealed, gives rise to the notion 
that worldly beings are simply manifestations of God 
(cf. al-Fuqds ft ’l-hikma: “In as much as He is mani¬ 
fest, he extracts All from His essence . .. His know¬ 
ledge of All multiplies in a multiplicity which comes 
after His essence, and All is united by His essence in 
His unity ... He is therefore manifest in as much as 
He is concealed and Concealed in as much as He is 
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manifest”). Ibn 'Arab! systematised this concept: 
Being had an interior reality and an exterior expres¬ 
sion which are inseparable and dialectically united. 
This gives rise to the cosmological pair khalk-hakk 
corresponding to the ontological pair fahir-bafin. 
Creation is an expression and a manifestation of God; 
it is the “epiphany” of God. Beings are manifold 
mirrors of the divine Essence, which is absolutely 
one, ineffable and without end. The most beautiful 
names of God are the patterns from which and for 
which all the beings in the world are “created” 

( FutubM, i, ch. 4). “The first divine step in creation 
was resolution (takdir), even before the existence of 
creatures: it is the manner in which creatures are 
qualified in respect of being manifestations of Divine 
Reality (bi-kawnihim mazdhir li-'l-Hakk)" (ibid., ii, 
11, ch. 3, question 30). 

The Ikhwan al-Safa 5 also believe in emanation, but 
of a different type than Ibn Slna’s. They call the 
Creator ( al-BdrV) muhdith, mukhtari ', mubdi c , mubki, 
mutammim, mukammil. The Intelligence, the prime 
innovator, has existence (wndfud), sustenance ( baka 3 ), 
completeness (tamdm) and perfection (kamdl). The 
soul, which comes after him, lacks perfection, while 
matter has only existence and sustenance. The soul 
achieves perfection through giving completeness to 
matter, which by this union has a body. Like Ibn 
Slna they believe that the creative, innovatory act 
of God affects directly His Intelligence alone, which 
receives all it requires at a single stroke (daf c at a *). 
Here the Ikhwan make an interesting distinction. 
When discussing the verse: “A lahu ’l-khalk wa'-l-amr” 
(VII, 45) they explain that khalk designates corporeal 
things and amr spiritual substances. Their general 
term for creation is ibda 1 . 

A distinction of this type is even more marked 
among later Isma'Ilis. In Kanz al-walad, Ibrahim 
b. Wusayn al-Hamidi also speaks of an ibda’- which 
arose from a single stroke connected with the Prime 
Innovator (al-mubdcf al-awwal) or Prime Intelligence; 
then came successively the first emanation (al- 
MunbaHth al-Awwal), al-Kalam, which subsists in 
action, and the second emanation, which subsists in 
power. Both are derived from the Prime Innovator, 
which was not created ( mukhtari ') as a result of 
“something which can be called an act of innova¬ 
tion”, but which is “the very act of the Highest 
(al-Muta'-ali), gushing from Him towards existence.” 
The first emanation glorifies, worships and sanctifies 
the Prime Innovator, and together they testify to 
the Highest. It too is perfect in its essence and 
completed in its act. The second emanation, however, 
while of course glorifying the Prime Innovator, 
neglected to join it in testifying to the Highest. It also 
occupied second place and did not acknowledge the 
first emanation’s prerogative. For all these reasons, 
although perfect in its essence, it is defective ( ndkis ) 
in its action, which is therefore power. Here we notice 
the appearance of a fault committed by the upper 
world, and the idea of a culpability that is inserted 
into the process of creation, which is not found in the 
Ikhwan’s thought, gradually develops in later 
Isma'ilism. Evil is therefore born in the spiritual 
world, that of the 'ukul and the angels, although at 
the “emanatory” (inbVathat) level and not that on the 
ibda '. In his article "The Ismaili Vocabulary of 
Creation ” in SI, xl (1974) 75-84), a study of the 
Kitab al-Yanabi ', a manuscript of Abu Ya'kub al- 
Sidjistanl’s Makalid and al-Kirmani’s Kitab al-Riydd, 
P. E. Walker concludes: “In sum, the creation 
process ... divides into three distinct levels, each 
corresponding to the level of reality being created,” 


He cites the Makalid, which makes a distinction 
between aysiyya tnukawwana, aysiyya munbaHtha 
and aysiyya mahifa. At the sensible level, things are 
created by the passage of time and things come to be 
out of things that were. On a higher plane, things in 
the intelligible world come forth by emanation or the 
special process of al-inbi c dth. Above all is creation by 
al-ibdd*.’’ He defines creation by ibdd c as “the radical 
coming to be of being from what is not being.” It is 
“an eternal, timeless existentiation.” H. Corbin 
compares this theory with al-Kindi’s in Hist, de la 
philos. isl., 220. The source of such innovation is a 
God there is a recognisable will, one which does not 
more can be said than what He is not, while adding 
that He is not what he is not.” Ibdd ( is outside the 
realm of intellectual speculation and is not a process 
arising from an intelligible act; this gave rise to the 
voluntarist conception of it. God innovates through 
a commandment that is also will (amr-irdda). Oddly 
enough, we have here in the use of words a reflection 
of Ibn Rushd, who, for other reasons, also thought 
that God, immobile Prime Mover that He is, moves 
the world through His amr. He acknowledges that in 
God there is a recognisable will, one which does not 
resemble man’s will at all but is for Him analogous 
to it. Ibn Sina, and especially his commentator Na$ir 
al-DIn al-Tusi, rejected the intervention of will in the 
creative act, for to will is to strive for something 
missing and God does not lack anything. He creates 
through pure generosity (dfud), which these philos¬ 
ophers consider the exact mean between a natural 
production (fabiH) and a willed creation. 

VII .—Creation in the thinking of the ShiH Imams. 

ImamI teaching introduces the concept of a pre¬ 
eternal creation of “forms of light, precosmic en¬ 
tities” (H. Corbin, op. laud., 75). Many traditions 
speak of a pleroma of five of these: Muhammad, 
Fatima, 'All, Hasan and Husayn. The universe is 
made from them, governed by them and constructed 
to receive their temporal manifestations. The Muham¬ 
madan Light is the Prime Innovator of all creation. 
There are many accounts of this topic in Bifiar al- 
anwar. But all the Imams are of a unique essence. 
In Kdfi, al-Kulaynl recounts a number of hadiths 
about the creation of the Imams: “God created us 
from the light of His majesty. Then He shaped our 
already created beings (sawwara khalkand ) from clay 
kept hidden beneath His Throne and made this light 
dwell there. Thus we are creatures of light and men of 
light.” Another hadith speaks of a river flowing 
beneath the Throne; beneath the Spirits, the Spirit of 
Holiness and the Spirit which proceeds from God’s 
Commandment (cf. Rur’an, XVII, 85). God takes ten 
portions of clay, five from Paradise and five from 
earth. The Imams are created from these and given 
breath by the two Spirits. Another text says that 
they are created from the sublimest of the ‘Illiyyun 
(cf. Kur’an, LXXXIII, 18-19). Clearly, while based 
on Kur’anic verses, all these tales embody elements 
alien to Muslim Revelation and obviously showing 
Gnostic influence. 

VIII .—Supplementary questions. 

Some badith s state clearly that God created evil 
and the pains suffered by mankind. Theology, 
particularly Ash'arl theology, supported this doctrine, 
justifying it by saying that creation does not entail 
that normal causality where effect issues from cause. 
God can therefore create evil, but it is not necessary 
to call Him evil. Associated with this question is that 
of the creation of human actions, a concept which the 
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Diabrivva upheld, which asserts that God created 
belief and unbelief, worship and disobedience. All 
that exists and is not God is created by God. Evil 
exists and is not God. The conclusion is inescapable. 

Elsewhere, we find the doctrine of creation by the 
Word (the imperative kun, the amr), and creation by 
generosity (dfud). It should be added that some 
mystics, such as al-Halladj, believed that God created 
by love. In al-Halladj’s eyes, says L. Massignon, 
concluding his study of the developments of khalk 
and l ishk, “the mystery of creation is love, essence of 
the divine essence” (Passion 2 , iii, 116 and index s.v. 
khalk. 

Bibliography: given in the article. 

(R. Arnaldez) 

KH ALKEVI (Modern Turkish orthography, 
halkevI, pi. HALKEVLERi), “People’s House”, the 
educational and social centres founded by 
Mustafa Kemal (Atatiirk) to replace the “Turkish 
Hearths” (see Turk Odfaghl) which were active, with 
some intervals, between 1912 and 1932. The Odfak s 
represented originally the Pan-Turkist ideology of the 
Committee of Union and Progress (Ittihad ve Terakki 
DiemHvveti [g.v.]). Although the government con¬ 
tinued to support them after the foundation of the 
Republic in 1923, they were gradually looked upon as 
an obsolete institution, out of keeping with Kemalism, 
which rejected “unrealistic” ideologies (i.e. Otto- 
manism, Pan-Islamism, Pan-Turanianism) and cul¬ 
tivated a nationalism based on the National Pact 
(Mithdk-i Milli). Hence they were dissolved on 
10 April 1930. In the meantime, the Republican 
People’s Party (rpp, see djumhuriyyet mjalk 
fIrkasI) Convention of May 1931 formulated the six 
fundamental principles of Kemalism: republicanism, 
nationalism, populism, statism, secularism and 
reformism, which were going to be disseminated 
all over the country through a new organisation, the 
People’s Houses. Founded on 19 February 1932, they 
developed rapidly and their number in cities and 
towns reached 379 in 1940 and 478 in 1950. In 1939 
they were expanded into villages, where they were 
called Halk Odast (“People’s Room”, pi. Halk Odalan), 
and their number reached 4,322 in 1950. People’s 
Houses and Rooms were under direct control of the 
RPP, which appointed the heads of the houses and 
closely supervised their activities which were divided 
into nine areas: (1) Language and literature, (2) Fine 
Arts, (3) Theatre, (4) Sports, (5) Social Assistance, 
(6) Adult Education, (7) Library and publication, 
(8) Rural development, and (9) Museums and History. 
In addition to Vlkii (“Ideal”), the organ of the Central 
office in Ankara, almost every important provincial 
People’s House published a periodical which en¬ 
couraged the study of local popular literature and 
folklore. The collections of these periodicals (available 
in the Milli Kiitiiphane or National Library in 
Ankara) contain invaluable materials for research in 
these fields. The most outstanding of these periodicals, 
Vlkii (1933-50) was, under the editorship of the 
eminent scholar M. Fuad Kopriilii, until 1941 a 
leading review of serious research in the field of 
Turcology, becoming later a predominantly literary 
magazine. Although primarily meant for the masses, 
the People’s Houses, which possessed fully equipped 
libraries and theatres, attracted mostly the educated 
classes, particularly students, teachers, doctors, 
lawyers, government officials, etc. Apart from their 
remarkable achievements in adult education, the 
People’s Houses made a great contribution in the 
field of drama, as they gradually became a training 
ground for many actors, producers and playwrights. 


Following the end of the single-party regime in 1946, 
the rpp made great efforts to turn the People’s 
Houses into non-party institutions. After the victory 
of the Democratic Party [see demokratparti] in the 
general elections of May 1950, the RPP suggested to 
the government a compromise to “to save this heri¬ 
tage of Ataturk”; this was nevertheless rejected, and 
the People’s Houses and Rooms were abolished on 
8 August 1951 (by law No. 530) and all their property 
confiscated. After the Revolution of 27 May i960, the 
military regime, which stood for the principles of 
Kemalism, on 12 April 1961 set up Turkish Cultural 
Associations (Tiirk Kultiir Dernekleri). On 21 April 
1963, these non-political associations changed their 
names to Halketri. The revived People’s Houses have 
not yet (1976) recovered their former important 
position in the country. 

Bibliography. Ulug Igdemir, Halkevleri ve 
Odalan, in Aylik Ansiklopedi, i, Istanbul 1945, 
342-5; Necmeddin Esin, Halkevleri, in Tiirk Ansi- 
klopedisi,xviii, Ankara, 1970, 411-2; K. H. Karpat, 
The People's Houses in Turkey, in Middle East 
Jnal., xvii (1963) 55-67; idem, The impact of the 
People's Houses on the development of communica¬ 
tion in Turkey 1931-1931, in WI, N.S. xv (1974), 
69-84. (Fahir Iz) 

KHALKHA. the name of a river which rises 
on the western slopes of the Great Khingan in Mon¬ 
golia and empties into the Buyir-Nor; this river 
appears in the Chinese atlases in the forms Ha-lo-hin 
or Ha-erh-ha, which render the name Khalkha. It is 
mentioned in the 12th century by the “Kin dynastic 
history” ( Kin-she) in ch. 94, 3, under the name Ha-lo, 
very likely an incomplete transcription of this 
name for the river. It is cited on a few occasions 
in the Mongol period and the Ming one, appearing 
very frequently in the Manchu period in the Chinese, 
Mongol, Russian and western sources. Naturally, it 
is cited in the Mongol period by Rashid al-DIn, ed. 
Berezin, in Trudy VORAO, xiii (St. Petersburg 1868), 
Persian text, 216, Russian tr. 134: Kald, and xv 
(1889), text, 3, 1. 14, tr. 3. For the greater part of its 
course, this river forms the frontier between the 
province of Khingan (former Hei-long-kiang) and the 
Mongolian People’s Republic. Since the 16th century, 
the term Khalkha has designated the northeastern 
part of Mongolia, from the actual province of Khingan 
to the eastern frontier of the province of Kobdo, and 
from the Russian frontier to the territory of Inner 
Mongolia. The name Khalkha is also used at the pre¬ 
sent time for the language spoken in almost all of 
the Mongolian Republic. 

Sanang Setsen, Geschichte der Ost-Mongolen, ed. 
I. J. Schmidt, St. Petersburg 1829, 191, 197, and 
also the later Mongol chroniclers, speak of 12 Khalkha 
tribes, and they distinguish five “nearer tribes” and 
seven “further tribes” (op. cit., 205, also 191, 285). 
The Mong-ku she-hi p’u “Genealogical tables of the 
Mongols” (L. Hambis, Documents relatifs a Thistoire 
des Mongols, Paris 1969, 235) relates thus: “The 
eighth son of Batu Mongka Dayan-Han was called 
Garosanja; he himself had seven sons who lived 
among the Qalqa tribes, whence their name of the 
seven Qalqa banners”. On the other hand, J. B. du 
Halde, Description .. . de I’Empire de la Chine et de 
la Tartarie chinoise, The Hague 1736, 75, mentions 
thus in regard to the Khalkha: “This name is taken 
from the river Kalka. At Peking, they are called 
Kalka tase and Kalka Mongu”. The ancestor of all 
the Khalkha princes was thus Garosanja (or “Ge- 
resentse”), son of Dayan-Khan (d. 1543?); cf. on 
his genealogy, A Pozdneyev, Mongolia i Mongoli, 
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St. Petersburg 1896, i, 472, and especially the 
genealogy in the Sara Tudli, ed. N. P. Shastina. 
Moscow-Leningrad 1957, 153-8. From the different 
branches of this princely family there derive the four 
aymaks, into which the Khalkha. from the east to 
the west, the aymak of Tsetsen-khan, that of Tushetu- 
khan, that of Sayin-noyan and that of Diasaktu-khan 
are nominally divided. The Mongol inscription of 
Dolon-Nor, inscribed on the occasion of the sub¬ 
mission of the Khalkha to the emperor Kang-hi in 
1691, published and tr. A. Pozdneyev, op. cit., ii, 
291 ff., mentions seven sons of “Geresentse”, amongst 
whom the Khalkha were said to be divided in seven 
divisions (khoshun, in Arabic script koshun)-, these 
would be the seven “further tribes” of Sanang Setsen. 
Around 1585, the Khalkha appeared to have adopted 
lamaist Buddhism, and the Dalai Lama appointed 
for them a “Kutuktu”. The five “nearer tribes” are 
essentially the Diarayut (< Diarodl and the Barin 
who live today in the southern part of the Khingan 
province on the borders of the former Manchuria 
(cf. B. Ya. Vladimirtsov, Gde “pyat” Khalkhaskikh 
pokolenil—Tabun otoj yalya [“Where are the ‘five 
tribes of the Khalkha’?”], in Dokl. Ak. Nauk (1930), 
201-5). 

After the proclamation of the Chinese Republic 
in 1911, the Khalkha proclaimed their independence, 
but despite Russian intervention, were brought into 
subjection again by the Chinese government. After 
many vicissitudes, and after having received aid from 
the Soviet army in order to suppress the attempts of 
Ungern-Sternberg, they became independent under 
the name of “People's Republic of Mongolia”, thus 
putting an end in 1921 to the feudal era. Since this 
time, and despite the fact that China has never re¬ 
cognised this independence as de jure, as official 
maps show, the Khalkha have undergone a radical 
transformation through the revolution and through 
socialisation, having suffered bitterly during the 
Stalinist period. 

Bibliography : Given in the article. 

(L. Hambis) 

KH AL KH Al. in mediaeval times a district 
and town, now a district only, of Adharbaydjan in 
northwestern Persia. It lies to the south of Ardabll, 
and is bounded on the east by that part of the Elburz 
chain which separates Gllan and Talish in the Caspian 
coastlands from the upland interior of Adharbaydjan, 
the mountains here rising to over 10,000 feet. Much 
of the district is drained by the left-bank tributaries 
of the KIzIl Uzun affluent of the Safid-Rud. In 
mediaeval times it adjoined on the east the district of 
Tarom and was part of the general region called 
Daylam [qq.v.]. 

The actual name Khalkhal is not known before 
Yakut, but it may be connected with the Khalkhal 
which lay in eastern Transcaucasia and was, according 
to Greek and Armenian authors of the 2nd-5th cen¬ 
turies A.D., the winter residence of the kings and 
then of Albania or Arran (Marquart, ErdnSahr, 118). 
Yakut describes Khalkhal as both a town and a 
district of lofty mountains and strong fortresses, 
being two days’ journey from Ardabll and seven from 
Qazwln; he himself passed through it as he fled before 
the Mongols in 617/1220 (Buldan, ed. Beirut 1374-6/ 
1955 - 7 , ii, 381-2). Mustawfi (wrote 740/1339-40) is 
more informative. He states that Khalkhal district 
has four component sub-districts, Khamida-BIl. 
Sadjasrud, Andjilabad and Mlsdjin, that it comprises 
ca. 100 villages, with good pasture land and stocks 
of game, and that its revenue amounts to 30,000 
dinars a year. The seat of its governors was formerly 


FiruzabSd at the top of the Bardaliz Pass; this had 
been replaced by the town of Khalkhal. now itself 
declined to little more than a village (Nuzhat al-kulub, 
tr. 84). The site of this old capital of FiruzabJd or 
Firuzan is marked, according to Minorsky, by the 
modern village of Kabakh. 

The district of Khalkhal at present forms a shah- 
rastdn of the ustdn or province of Adharbaydjan East, 
and has four bakhshs or component sub-districts; the 
Farhang-i djughrafiya-yi Iran (1330/1951) estimates 
the population of the whole district at 110,000. The 
administrative centre is Harawabad, which lies on 
a relatively easy route across the Talish mountains 
to the Caspian, and which seems to have existed as 
such for some three centuries, though Minorsky sur¬ 
mised that the al-H.r of BIrum’s Kdnun was probably 
the modern Haraw(a6id), see his Transcaucasica, 
in JA, ccxvii (1930), 72. The present population is 
largely Turkish, ethnically and linguistically. The 
Farhang, ii, 104, also mentions a place Khalkhalivan 
in Talish, doubtless in origin a settlement of Khal- 
khalis, and Mustawfi, tr. 206, records a fishing 
village called Khalkhal on the eastern shore of the 
Caspian where the Oxus channel debouched from the 
direction of Kh w arazm. 

Bibliography, the information of the med¬ 
iaeval geographers is given by Le Strange, Lands 
of the eastern Caliphate, 169-71, and Schwarz, 
Iran im Mittelalter, viii, 1173-4, see also Barbier 
de Meynard, Dictionnaire giographique, historique 
et littiraire de la Perse, 210-11, and Minorsky, 
EI l art. Tarom. For the modern period, see 
Admiralty handbook, Persia, 55, and Farhang-i 
djughrafiya-yi Iran, iv, 193-4, 546-7. 

(C. E. Bosworth) 

Ai KHALLAL. AHMAD B. MUHAMMAD B. HArOn, 
better known as Abu Bakr al-Khallal (d. 311/923), 
traditionist, legal scholar and theologian, 
and an outstanding figure in the history of I.lanbalism. 

Very little is known of his life, however. He was 
a pupil of Abu Bakr al-Marwadhl (d. 275/889), the 
author of the K. al-Wara *, himself one of the favourite 
pupils of Ahmad b. Hanbal. He further followed the 
teachings of the shaykh ‘Abd Allah (d. 290/903), 
younger son of Ibn Hanbal, who transmitted virtually 
the whole of his father’s work and who arranged in 
an orderly fashion the materials of the Musnad. 
We also know that Abu Bakr al-Khallal taught at 
Baghdad in the mosque of al-Mahdi, one of the city’s 
most important ones. He died on the last Friday of 
Rabl c II 311/15 August 923, during the caliphate of 
al-Muktadir. 

Abu Bakr al-Khallal’s literary and dogmatic 
theological work is almost all lost today, yet it was 
extremely important. Above all, he was the author 
of the K. al-Didmi'-. the first great corpus iuris of 
Hanbalism. In this, he brought together and classified 
all the responsa (masa’il) of the Imam Ahmad which 
had already been brought together into special 
collections. This enormous compilation ran to some 
twenty volumes, and was still in existence in the 
8th/i4th century, for both Ibn Taymiyya and Ibn 
al-Kayyim made abundant use of it. 

It was for a long time considered that the K. al- 
Djami ( was lost, but an important fragment is pre¬ 
served in a British Museum ms. (Brockelmann, S I, 
311; Sezgin, GAS, I, 511-12), of which we have given 
a short analysis in Les premilres professions de foi 
hanbalites, in Melanges Louis Massignon, Damascus 
1956-7, iii, 17-22. In this text are contained equally 
the elements of a profession of faith, of a treatise on 
public law and of a legal work. It is aimed against 
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the traditional enemies of Hanbalism and, more 
generally, against the committers of evildoing and 
disorder ( fasdd) likely to threaten the caliphate and 
the Sunni order. 

He also composed various manuals setting forth 
Hanbali doctrines, whose importance is attested for 
us. Ahmad b. Taymiyya tells us in his K. al-Imdn 
(ed. Cairo, 158) that Abu Bakr al-Khallal’s K. al- 
Sunna was the supreme work of the Hanbali school 
for the study of its ideas on dogmatic theology 
{ufiil diniyya), whilst his K. fi 'l- c Ilm was moreover 
the best Hanbali manual for setting forth the Imam 
Ahmad’s doctrines in moral theology (usul fikhiyya). 

Al-Dhahabi also held the opinion that Abu Bakr 
al-Khallal had written the first summa of Hanbali 
doctrine, and emphasised the importance of his 
K. al-'-Ilal on the defects of hadith (Tadhkirat al- 
buffdf, iii, 7-8). 

Finally, Abu Bakr al-Khallal wrote a history of 
Hanbalism, of which a few leaves survive in the 
£ahiriyya library at Damascus. The greater part of 
this work, however, was incorporated in two classic 
histories of Hanbalism which are still extant: the 
Jabatfat al-}tandbila of the kd(li Abu 'I-Husayn 
(d. 526/1132) and the Dhavl of Ibn Radjab (d. 797/ 
1395 ). 

His work was transmitted, continued and to some 
extent completed by his chief disciple, Abu Bakr 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Dja‘far (d. 363/974), better known 
as Ghulam al-Khallal (DhahabI, op. cit., ii, 119-27; 
Ikktifdr labakat al-fiatuibila, 334-40). 

Abu Bakr ‘Abd al-‘Azlz completed the K. al- 
Diami ‘ by his Zdd al-Musdfir in which he sets down 
the masaHl which had escaped his master. The work 
is now lost, but we do have two texts by this same 
author. One is a K. al-Amr, preserved in the Zahi- 
riyya, in which there is a strong criticism of the 
life of luxury and ease enjoyed by the caliphal 
circles and the Turkish amir s which formed part of 
them; the other is a list of masd’il concerning which 
the author diverges from the doctrine of al- Khiraki 
(Jabakat al-banabila, ii, 75-118). 

Bibliography. Ta’rikh Baghdad, v, 112-13; 

Jabakat al-hanabila, ii, 12-15; Tadhkirat al-huffaf, 

iii, 7-8; Ibn Kathlr, Biddya, xi, 148; Ikhtifdr 295-7; 

Shadhardt, ii, 261; Laoust, Le hanbalisme sous le 

califat de Bagdad, in REI (1959), 79-80, 91. 

(H. Laoust) 

KH ALWA. technical term of mysticism, 
meaning “retirement, seclusion, retreat” (from khala 
“to be alone”), and, more specifically, “isolation in 
a solitary place or cell” (zdwiya, [bayt al-]khalwa), 
involving spiritual exercises. “Seclusion” or “solitude” 
in general (syns. c uzla, wahda, infirdd, inkifd*) is one 
of the fundamental principles of asceticism ( zuhd ); 
and the predilection of early Muslim ascetics for the 
solitary way of life is a prominent topic of Sufi 
hagiographic literature. The example of Christian 
asceticism is likely to have exercised a certain in¬ 
fluence in the formation of this ideal, though orthodox 
Muslim authorities, e.g. Sufyan al-Thawrl (d. 161/ 
778), are also quoted as favouring a life in separation 
from society (Abu Nu‘aym al-Ijbahanl, Bilyat al- 
awliyd > , Beirut 1387/1967, vi, 376, 11 . 20-2). The $ufi 
Dh u ’ 1 -Nun al-Mi?ri (d. 245/860) learnt from a Syrian 
hermit about the “sweetness of seclusion, invocation 
(dhikr) and of secret conversation with God in private 
(al-khalwa bi-munddiatihi)” (Bilyat al-awliya 1 , ix, 
356, 11 . 14-15). The same §ufl is frequently quoted as 
“knowing of no better incitement to bring about 
spiritual sincerity ( ikhlds ) than khalwa"', and another 
celebrated $Qfi, Abu Bakr al-Shibll (d. 334/945), is' 


said to have given this advice, “Cleave to solitude, 
abolish your name from the (memory of the) people, 
and face the wall (of prayer) until you die!” (al- 
Kushayri, Risdla, Cairo 1379/1959, 55 f.; Abu Haf? 
al-Suhrawardl, '■Awdrif al-ma'drif, Beirut 1966, 210; 
cf. RumI, Mathnawi, i, vv. 643-9). However, the 
statements of classical early $ufis quoted by Kushayri 
(Risdla, 54-6) and Ghazali (Ihyd* 'ulum al-din, 
Cairo 1352/1933, ii, 197-216) reflect a wide spectrum 
of opinions as to the relative virtues of “solitude” 
and “community” ($uhba, mukhdlaia). Spiritual 
isolation from the world was considered higher 
than material seclusion; and it is clear that periodic 
retreats rather than permanent seclusion were prac- 
ised in reality. The Sunna certainly does not favour 
the solitary way of life, and community life was, in 
fact, increasingly becoming a characteristic feature 
of Sufism itself. Thus, Abu ’ 1 -Husayn al-Nuri (d. 295/ 
907-8) is said to have strongly commended “com¬ 
munity” as a means to practise “altruism” (ithdr) 
(‘Attar, Tadhkirat al-awliyd ’, ed. Nicholson, London- 
Leiden 1907, ii, 46, and Abu Ya'qub al-Susi of Basra 
(ca. 300/900) is quoted with this statement: “Only the 
strong ones are able to support solitude, whereas 
community life ( al-iditimd ') is more beneficial for 
people like us, so that each individual’s behaviour is 
controlled by each other” (Abu Na$r al-Sarradj, 
Kitdb al-luma c , ed. Nicholson, London-Leiden 1914, 
207, 11 . 19-21; Kushayri, Risdla, 56, 11 . 1-3). 

In post-classical Sufism, the situation is essentially 
the same. According to Abu Haf? al-Suhrawardl 
([g.v.], d. 632/1234), it is community life which 
distinguishes the Sufis from the ascetics, but Suhra- 
wardi explains this difference by claiming that the 
Sufis prefer community because, due to their spiritual 
“health”, they are free from the temptations from 
which the ascetics tried to escape by choosing the 
solitary way of life (‘ Awdrif, 108). Still, the Sufis’ 
spiritual sustenance is “solitude” (ibid., 221), and 
even in the "common room” (bayt al-dfarnd'a) of the 
Sufi ribdf [q.v.], they are supposed to sit on their 
prayer carpets as if these were their individual 
retreat (ibid., 108). Besides, the Sufi establishment 
often has individual cells; and the practice of periodic 
retreats, which plays an important role in $ufl 
education (tarbiya), is developed into a real institu¬ 
tion. Suhrawardl devotes three chapters of the 
'■Awdrif to its description (op. cit., 207-27). Special 
emphasis is also placed on it by the Kubrawiyya, the 
Shadhiliyya, the Kadiriyya and, of course, the 
Khalwatiyya. This khalwa involves the “Major Holy 
War” (cf. RumI, Mathnawi, v, vv. 3785-6), i.e. ascetic 
discipline, notably vigils, gradually increased fasting, 
and concentration of the mind, mainly by means of 
ihikr [q.v.]. On entering khalwa, one should free 
oneself from wordly possessions and be in a state of 
ritual purity. Being in the cell should evoke the idea 
of being in the grave (‘Ammar al-BidllsI, ca. 600/1200, 
in Kubra, Fawd’ih al-dfamdl, ed. F. Meier, Wiesbaden 
1957, text 60, introd. 32); the cell itself should be a 
dark room prohibiting the entering of daylight. Its 
purpose is the “closing up of the external senses” 
and the "opening of the internal senses” (Kubra, in 
M. M0I6, Traitfs mineurs de Nagm al-Din Kubra, in 
Annales Islamologiques, iv (1963), 25; cf. Fawa’ih 
al-dfamdl, text 18), i.e. readiness for mystical ex¬ 
periences. However, warnings against attaching too 
much value to such experiences (walzaH'- al-khalwa) 
are voiced frequently; the guidance of a spiritual 
director is, therefore, considered vital. According to 
Suhrawardl, visionary experiences and extrasensory 
perceptions in general may serve a certain purpose 
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on the mystic way, but the ultimate goal of khalwa is 
rather the experience of the “dhikr of the divine 
Essence” through consubstantiation ( taifawhur) of 
its light in the heart ( £ Awdrif, 216, 219). 

This institutionalised seclusion is normally limited 
to periods of forty days, which is why it is also 
called al-arbaHniyya, or (ilia (from Persian lihil)-, 
it should not be interrupted except for ritual com¬ 
munity prayers, and it should be repeated once every 
year ( £ Awdrif ', 221). It is conceived as an imitatio 
prophetae, the prophet Muhammad’s custom to retreat 
in a cave in Mt. Hira’ before he received the Kur’anic 
revelation being taken as a traditional basis. How¬ 
ever, the number forty is linked to the example of 
other prophets as well, especially Musa (cf. Kur’an 
VII, 138/142). It also symbolises the “forty stages” 
of the universe, which is the scene of the mystic 
“journey” ( £ Awirif , 207 f.; £ Attar, Mufibal-nama, cf. 
H. Ritter, Das Meer der Seele, Leiden 1955, 18 ff.). 

At the same time, the khalwa extends ideally over 
the whole life of the Sufi ('■Awdrif, 221, 226). The 
practice of retreat is only a means to an end, and the 
goal of Sufi education is khalwa “in spirit” (khalwat 
al-ma'na), i.e. being spiritually with God in spite 
of material presence in the world (Kubra, Fawd'ih 
al-dfamdl, 60). The same idea is expressed in the 
Nakshbandi formula of khalwat dar andjuman 
(solitude in society). Similarly, Ibn £ Arabi is not 
speaking of the common practice of retreat when he 
considers khalwa as the highest makdm; he takes it 
to mean the absolute “emptiness” ( khala J ) of the 
Perfect Man, i.e. the state of being “filled” with the 
Absolute ( al-Futufiat al-Makkiyya, Cairo 1270, ii, 
166 ff.). 

Bibliography, in addition to the works men¬ 
tioned in the text, Tor Andrae, Islamische Mystiker, 
Stuttgart i960, 70 ff. (for the early period); 
J. S. Trimingham, The Sufi Orders in Islam, Oxford 
1971, glossary s.v. khalwa and index s.v. retreat; 
P. Nwyia, Ibn 'A fa 3 Allah (m. 709/1309) et la 
naissance de la confrdrie Sadilite, Beirut 1972, 89, 
127, 237 f.; Sharh Ibn 'Abbad al-Rundi £ ala ’l-hikam 
al-'AfdHyya, Cairo 1287, i, 18-20; Nur al-DIn £ Abd 
al-Rabman-i Isfarayinl, Ft kayfiyyal al-taslik 
wa'l-idjlds fi’l-khalwa, annex to Kdshif al-Asrdr, 
ed. H. Landolt, Wisdom of Persia Series, v, Tehran 
(forthcoming). (H. Landolt) 

KH ALWATIYYA (Turkish: Halvetiyye), a highly 
ramified and widespread tarika {q.v.}. 

History and branches. The Khalwativva is 
mentioned as a branch of al-Abhariyya al-Zahidiyya 
by Kamal al-DIn Muhammad al-Harlri ( Tibyan , i, 
343b), who gives as its founder £ Umar al-Khalwati 
(born in Lahidj, Djllan, died in Tabriz, 800/1397). 
However, Mustafa Kamal al-DIn al-Bakri [g.v.] 
stresses that 'Umar’s shaykh, Muhammad b. Nur al- 
BalisI, who was called al-Khalwati because of his 
frequent retreats, is the first in the Khalwativva 
silsila (cf. Muhammad Hasanayn Makhluf al- £ Adawi, 
Awrad al-Sada al-Khalwativva. Cairo 1963, 67 and 
£ Abd al-Khaliq al-Shabrawi. Siradf A hi al-Bidayat 
ft 'l-Tasawwuf, Cairo 1366, 180). Khalwatl literature 
mentions Yabya al-Shirwanl al-Bakubl (bom in 
Shemakha. Shirwan. d. in Baku, 869/1464) as the 
second pir, the first being £ Umar. There are three 
shaykhs in between the two in the Khalwativva 
silsila. Al-Shirwanl is the author of the Wird al- 
Sattar. Its reading is among the obligations imposed 
upon the members of most branches. 

H. J. Kissling (ZDMG, ciii (1953), 240), has argued 
that al-Shirwanl was the real founder. He discarded 
the suggestion of G. Jacob (Tiirkische Bibliothek, 9. 


Band, 80) that the origins of the Khalwatiyya were in 
the Anatolian A Mi-fraternities [q.v.]. Among £ Umar 
al-Shirwani’s khalifas, who further shaped and spread 
the order, were £ Umar RushanI (d. 892/1486 in 
Tabriz) and Yusuf al-Shirwanl (d. ?). The former 
became a prot6g6 of the Ak Koyunlu ruler, Uzun 
Hasan, in Tabriz. He initiated Muhammad Demir- 
dash al-Mubammadl (d. 929/1524) and Ibrahim 
Gulshanl [j.u.], each of whom founded their own 
orders, al-Demirdashiyya and al-Gulshaniyya respec¬ 
tively, both with their centres in Cairo. Two branches 
of the latter order gained some renown: al-Sezahyya, 
founded by Hasan Seza’I (d. 1151/1738, Edime) and 
al-Haletiyya, founded by Hasan Haleti £ A 1 I A £ la 
(d. 1329/1911, Edirne). Among the khalifas succeeding 
Yusuf ShirwanI the most notable are Shams al-DIn 
Ahmad SlvasI (d. 1006/1597 in SIvas) and £ Abd 
al-Abad Nuri al-SIvas! (1061/1650 in Istanbul). Both 
established their own iarikas, known as Shamsivva 
[g.v.] and SIvasiyya. 

Initially, the order spread in Anatolia mainly in 
the Amasya-region when it was governed by Bayezid 
II. Here, the most notable shaykh of the order was 
Mebmed Djamal al-Din al-Akjarah, known as CelebI 
Efendi (d. ca. 903/1497, Tabut Korusu near Damas¬ 
cus). This branch was originally called al-Diamalivva 
after him. After the death of his successor, Yusuf 
Siinbiil Sinan al-DIn (d. 936/1529 Istanbul), it became 
known as al-Siinbiiliyya. Its history until the middle 
of the 17th century and its involvement in Ottoman 
politics have been dealt with by Kissling, op. cit., 
233 f. The stages of the order’s early history, sub¬ 
sequent to its spread in the region of Amasya, are 
the following: I.—a spread westwards during the 
reign of Bayazid II (886-918/1481-1512), when the 
centre of the order’s activity shifted from Amasya to 
Istanbul; II.—stagnation during the reign of Selim I, 
concomitant with the increasing Sunni orientation of 
the Empire and connected with the conflict with the 
increasingly ShI £ I-influenced Persia (the names of five 
Shi £ a Imams were dropped from the silsila). III.—a 
new florescence during the reign of Sulayman the 
Magnificent (926-74/1520-66) and Selim II (974-82/ 
1566-74). Many personalities prominent in the 
administration (e.g. the Djamalzades and the grand- 
vizier Lutfi Pasha [qq.v.]) had links with the order 
and favoured it. 

In this era the Sha £ baniyya, named after Sha'ban 
Veil al-Kastamuni (d. 976/1568), became prominent. 
Its most notable branch, al- Karabaihiyya, was 
founded by £ AII Karabash (d. 1097/1685), who had 
been active in the Kastamonu and Ankara areas. His 
pupil Na$ubi Mebmed (d. 1130/1717, Istanbul) 
established his own tarika, al-Nasubiyya, from which 
the Cerkeshiyya, named after CerkeshI Mu$tafa 
(d. 1229/1813, Cerkes), separated itself. The Khalilivva 
and the IbrShlmiyya are branches of the latter tarika 
and were founded by Hadjdji Khalil Geredeli (d. 1229/ 
1881, Gerede) and KuSadalt Ibrahim (d. 1283/1866-7, 
Scutari) respectively (cf. H. J. Kissling, Sa’-bdn Veil 
und die 5 a l bdniyye, in Serta Monacensia, Festschrift 
Babinger, Leiden 1952, 86 ff.). 

In the first half of the I2th/i8th century a branch 
of the Karabashiyya emerged under the leadership of 
Mustafa Kamal al-DIn al-Bakri and called al-Bakriyya 
after him. One of his khalifas, £ Abd al- Karim Kamal 
al-DIn (d. 1199/1784, Gaza.), established his own 
branch, al- Kamaliyya. Another khalifa, Muhammad 
£ Abd al-Karim al-Samman (d. 1189/1775, Mecca), 
also founded his own order, al-Sammaniyya which 
spread to the Sudan and Ethiopia, and from Mecca 
into South-East Asia. A branch of this tarika, al- 
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Faydiyya, named after Fayd al-Din Husayn 
Ghunavm. was active in Istanbul, where its founder 
lived most of his life and died in 1309/1891 (cf. 
Tibyan i, 306a). Al-Bakri’s khalifa and direct succes¬ 
sor in Egypt was Muhammad b. Salim al-Hifni 
(d. 1181/1767, Cairo). The spectacular spread of 
al-Khalwatiyya in Egypt in the 19th and 20th century 
is due to the latter’s students and their khalifas (cf. 
al-Djabartl, C Adja^ib, i, 298). For details on the 
various branches which developed in Egypt, see 
F. de Jong, The Sufi orders in post-Ottoman Egypt 
(in preparation). 

Out of a Syrian branch of the Djamaliyya, intro¬ 
duced in Damascus by ‘Uways al-Karamanl, a khalifa 
of Celebi Efendi, two farikas emerged: al-'Assaliyya, 
named after Ahmad b. 'All al-Harirl al-'Assali (d. 
1048/1638, Aleppo; cf. al-Muhibbi, Khuldsat al-Alhar, 
i, 248 f.) and al-Bakhshiyya, founded by Muhammad 
al-Bakhshi al-Halabi al-Bakfaluni (d. 1098/1686, 
Mecca), which had its centre in the Ikhlasivva 
tekke in Halab (cf. Tibyan, i, 108b). The remaining 
Khalwatiyya branches all have silsilas going back 
to Ahmad Shams al-DIn b. 'Isa al-Marmarawi al- 
Diigitbashi (d. 910/1504, Maghnisa). He had founded 
his own order, al-Abmadiyya, which had spread 
mainly in and around Maghnisa. His shaykh 'Ala J 
al-Din 'Ushakl (d. 890/1485), was a student 
of Ibrahim Kaysariyyali, who was initiated by 
Mebmed Erzindjani, one of Yahya al-Shirwani’s 
khalifas. 

Further details, including the silsilas of most of 
these orders, are given by Kissling. From al-Hariri’s 
mention of his initiation into the majority of the 
branches, which had emerged prior to the middle of 
the 19th century, it appears that many had active 
nuclei or propagators around that time. Anderson, 
in MW, xii, 1922, 53 f., reports the number of active 
tekke s of the various branches in Istanbul in 1921 as 
follows: Djarrabiyya (10), Sha'baniyya (25), Siin- 
biiliyya (18), Sinaniyya (3), ‘Ushakiyya (5), and four 
tekkes of unspecified branches. 

Doctrine and practice.—The writings of the 
mashayikh of the order manifest in various degrees 
the influence of Ibn al-'Arabi’s thinking; the position 
taken with respect to the idea of wahdat al-wudfud 
varied over periods of time within the same branch 
and between the branches. Mebmed Niyazi al-Mibri, 
e.g. taught that wahdat aTwudjud is restricted to 
certain levels of being (cf. Tibyan, iii, 132a). Hasan 
Ridwan (d. 1310/1892), a khalifa of Ibrahim al- 
Shalkani al-'Imrani, openly adhered to Ibn al- 
'Arabi’s ideas (cf. Rawd al-Kulub al-Mustaldb, Cairo 
1332). Mustafa Kamal al-DIn al-Bakri opposed 
monist views altogether (cf. E. Bannerth, La Khal¬ 
watiyya en Egypte, in MIDEO, viii (1964-6), 11 f.). 
He stressed the separate identities of God and the 
human soul, hence conceiving unity with the divine 
as a conjunction ( ittifal ). Shi'a conceptions have 
occasionally been incorporated and elaborated, e.g. 
by Da’ud al-Shami (cf. Kissling, ZDMG, ciii, 260; 
idem, Zur Geschichte des Derwischordens der Bayrd- 
mijje, in Siidostforschungen, xv (1956), 248-9). In 
early as well as later Khaiwatl writings it is stressed 
that the order is basically the farika of al-Djunayd 
(cf. Tibyan, ii, 65a; Siradj, 160; al- c AdawI, 67; 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Muta'al al-Buhuti, Ithdf al- 
Bashar bi-Sharh Wird al-Sahar, Cairo 1953, 13). The 
foundations of this order are considered to be volun¬ 
tary hunger (4iu c ), silence ( samf ), vigil (sahar), 
seclusion (iHizal), dhikr, meditation (fikr), permanent 
ritual cleanness and tying (rabf) one’s heart to one’s 
shaykh. In some treatises only the first four are 


mentioned as such (cf. Muhammad al-Munir al- 
Sammanudl, Tuhfat al-Sdlikin, Cairo 1934, 26 f.). 

In most of the Khalwatiyya farikas periodic retreat, 
khalwa, is required of the murid. The shortest period 
recommended is three days and the longest forty 
days (cf. al-Bakri, Hadiyyat al-Ahbdb fi-md li’l-Khalwa 
min al-Shuruf wa ’l-Adab, in Sirddx, 179 f.). Various 
sets of rules, regulating the murid’s behaviour before, 
during and after the period of khalwa, have been 
elaborated (see, e.g. E. Bannerth, Tiber den Stifter 
und Sonderbrauch der DemirddSiyya-Sdfis in Kairo, 
in WZKM, lxii (1969), 125 f., for the khalwa rules 
of this order). Opinions about who may enter the 
khalwa have varied among the various farikas. 
According to some branches it is necessary to prepare 
for initiation, while others hold it to be appropriate 
only for those who have reached a specific tnakam or 
stage of the soul [see hal], generally the fifth. Al- 
l uzla is recommended to those in the lower rnakdms 
(cf. 'Abd al-Hafi? 'All al-Azhari, Luktat al- c Idjldn 
wa-Tuhfat al-Ikhwdn, Cairo 1323, 5, 23). In al- 
Khalwatiyya seven rnakdms are postulated. To each 
makdm, dhikr of one of the seven names ( al-astnd 1 
al-sab’-a), viz. al-Tahlil, Allah, HU, Ifayy, If abb, 
Kayyum and Kahhdr is appropriate. On this point, 
al-Khalwatiyya differs fundamentally from al- 
Shadhiliyya; in the latter only three rnakdms are 
postulated. The first makdm of al-nafs al-ammara, is 
conceived as a part of the preparatory stage of tawba 
and only the fifth, sixth and seventh tnakam are 
conceived as reality. These cannot be reached by 
idftihdd but only by divine grace (cf. 'All Muhammad 
'Amir al-M ugh a/.i, al-Fuyudat al-Ihsdniyya wa'l- 
Tadridfdt al-Itisdniyya fi Sayr al-Tarik al-Khal¬ 
watiyya, Cairo 1301, 15, 21). 

Dhikr of the names is surrounded by a number of 
ritual prescriptions set out in the manuals. For com¬ 
munal dhikr exercises or hadras, similar rules apply, 
although the ritual itself, the formulas, and the names 
recited may be different. Ahmad Shams al-DIn b. 
‘Isa al-Marmarawi (see above) is credited for having 
added five names, ( al-furu ‘: Wahhdb, Fattdh, Wahid, 
Ahad, Samad) to be recited after completion of the 
other seven names (al-usul). This practice is found 
in the Abmadiyya branches. It was incorporated by 
some Bakriyya branches as well (cf. Muhammad 
Fu’ad al-Dayfl, Madfmu'- al-Fawd’ > id al-Muhimma, 
Cairo 1930, 108 f.; Ahmad b. Ahmad al-Diunavdl 
al-Maymunl, Risdlat al-Sayr wa ’l-Suluk ild 'lldh ..., 
Cairo 1308). There are differing opinions about the 
dhikr of names not transmitted by the shaykh to the 
murid, ranging from the point of view that any name 
is allowed as well as any noise or sound to the view 
that only the dhikr of a clearly pronounced allah is 
permissible (cf. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Karim al- 
Samman, al-Nafakdt al-lldhiyya fi Kayfiyyat Suluk 
al-Tarika al-Muhammadiyya, Cairo 1326, 26; Tibyan, 
iii, 59f.; al-Munir, Tuhfa, 21). In addition, other 
prayer-tasks, fasting and nightly vigils may be 
required from the murid, which differ considerably 
between the branches. An element of ritual which 
all Khalwatiyya tarikas have in common is the 
reading of Yahya al-Shirwani’s Wird al-Sattdr at set 
times and occasions. It consists of three sections 
which glorify the oneness of God, the Prophet and 
his prophethood, and the Companions. According to 
Mustafa Kamal al-Din al-Bakri, it is the pivot of 
Khalwatiyya ritual. It should be read aloud by a 
single person, while the others are listening; this is 
held to be more beneficial than reciting. It equals 
silent dhikr, the dhikr of the heart. The external union 
on these occasions is believed to lead to an internal 
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union, which equals mudfahada and should lead to 
muskahada (cf. ai-Bakrl, al-Manhadf al- l Adhb al- 
$d*igh li-Warrddihi fi Dhikr Salawdt al-Tarika wa 
Awrddihi, Cairo 1332, 145 f.). In other words, 
participation in the community is conceived of as 
murdkaba and may lead to muskahada. Here lies a 
basic difference with other farikas, e.g. al-Naltsha- 
bandiyya. It is the shaykh who, as object for murd¬ 
kaba of the murid, leads to muskahada. Some Khal- 
watiyya groups however take the latter position, 
e.g. al-Djudiyya (cf. Djabir Ahmad Mu‘ammar, 
Manhal al-Warrdd wa Bahdfat al-Irshad li-man ardda 
Tarika al-Rashdd, Cairo, n.d., 430), where this is 
expressed by stating that the fath al-murid is propor¬ 
tionate to one’s belief in his shaykh. Within Turkish 
Khalwatiyya branches, notably within the Kara- 
bashiyya, the role of the shaykh in guiding the murid 
is conceived of as necessarily a passive one. He is for 
the murid what the rub is for the body. If it goes, 
all is gone. He should not approve or disapprove of 
the murid’s behaviour even if the latter were to 
become kafir (cf. Tibydn, iii, 59b). 

Restrictions upon membership existed within the 
Abmadiyya and its branches, which did not initiate 
illiterates. This was held to break off al-fayd [?.v.] 
and to diminish the light of gnosis (cf. Tibydn, i, 53). 

Present-day situation.—In Albania the gov¬ 
ernment recognised in 1945 the principal (arikas 
as independent religious communities with their own 
leaders. Leader of the Khalwatiyya became ‘Alt Hor- 
mova (cf. S. Skendi, Albania, New York 1956). This 
arrangement was brought to an end by the Albanian 
Cultural Revolution in early 1967. In Macedonia and 
Kosovo-Methohija 23 Khalwatiyya tekkes were func¬ 
tioning in 1939 (cf. G. Palikrusheva, Dervishkiot red 
Khalveti vo Makcdoniya, in Zbornik Shtipskiot 
naroden Muzey, i (1958), 105-19). In 1971 hadras took 
place regularly in tekkes in Ohrid, Struga, KiCevo, 
Shtip (all Bayatiyya) and in Pe{, Djakovice, Oraho- 
vac and Prizren (all Karabashiyya). For a description 
and historical information about the latter two tekkes 
see Miicahit Asim, Kosova’da Esirgenmiq Islam 
Amtlan, fevren ii, 8, Prishtina 1974. In Greek Thrace 
active groups with a tekke existed in Xanthi, Komo- 
tini and Gchinos. 

No data are available for the Khalwatiyya in 
Turkey after 1925, when the orders were abolished 
and all tekkes and zdwiyas were closed. In the Middle 
East various Khalwatiyya groups are active in 
Lebanon (Beirut, Tripoli) and Syria (Aleppo, Damas¬ 
cus). Some of these groups have a silsila going back to 
Mustafa b. Muhammad b. al-'Azuz, founder of the 
RahmSniyya zdwiya in Nafta (Tunisia); cf. al-Bayan 
fi ‘A mol al-Lisdn, Beirut 1964, 63-4. The Egyptian 
Khalwatiyya al-Djunaydiyya claims substantial 
membership in Syria (cf. Madfalla al-Isldm wa 7 - 
Taqawwuf, i/5, Cairo 1958, 82). Khalwatiyya and 
other (arikas active in Egypt are listed in Muhammad 
Mahmud 'Alwan, al-Tasawwuf al-Isldmi, Cairo 1958, 
71 f. In addition to these (arikas and the (arikas 
mentioned by Bannerth, the following branches were 
active in Egypt in 1973: al-Dawmiyya (two branches), 
al-Djudiyya, al-Fu’adiyya, al-Haddadiyya, al-Kasa- 
biyya, al-Bayatiyya, al-Nimriyya, al-Sharkawiyya, 
al-Shawadifiyya and al-'Imraniyya al- Kubaysiyya. 
Al-Sammaniyya has its own shaykh al-sadfdfdda for 
Egypt. Some Egyptian Sammaniyya, however, 
consider themselves as a part of one or another of the 
Sudanese branches of this order. In Ethiopia, it is the 
only active Khalwatiyya branch. Little is known 
about its present functioning beyond what is reported 
by Trimingham ( Islam in Ethiopia, Oxford 1952, 247). 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV 


Nothing is known about the present state of al- 
Sammaniyya in Indonesia. L. P. Fauque (CM en est 
l'Islam traditionel en AlgMe?, in L’Afrique et I’Asie, 
lv (1961), 17-22) provides the most recent information 
on ai-Rabmaniyya, and he states its membership in 
Algeria as 230,000. 

Bibliography, in addition to the references in 
the text, see the literature mentioned in the articles 
by Kissling and the bibliography to Bannerth’s 
article, which gives information about Khalwatiyya 
orders active in present-day Egypt and includes 
a translation of Ahmad al-Dardayr, Tuftfat al- 
Ikhwdn (a set of rules for the murid). Literature 
not mentioned in these studies may be found in 
B. G. Martin, A Short History of the Khalwatiyya 
order of Dervishes, in N. R. Keddie (ed.), Scholars, 
Saints and Sufis, Muslim Religious Institutions 
since 1500, Berkeley-Los Angeles, 1972, 275-305, 
which is largely based upon the work of Bannerth 
and Kissling. A Turkish source not mentioned by 
these authors is the anonymous Tariket ‘Aliyye 
KhalwatiyyeniH uyulu, Istanbul 1288. For literature 
and detailed information about the Khalwatiyya 
orders in Egypt, see F. de Jong, The $ufi Orders in 
post-Ottoman Egypt (in preparation). Muhammad 
al-Makkl b. ‘Aziz, al-Nafahat al-Rahmdniyya fi 
Mandkib Ridfdl al-Khalwatiyya, Istanbul 1327 
(partly published), 11-8, gives a list of Khalwatiyya 
writings. Kamal al-DIn Muhammad al-Hariri (d. 
1299/1882), Tibydn Wasa’il al-HaledHb fi Baydn 
Saldsil al-TardHk, Mulbak Fatih, mss. 430-2, is 
as valuable for the study of the Khalwatiyya as 
it is for the study of other orders. Muhammad b. 
§alib al-Busnawi al-Khandii. al-Diawhar al-Asnd 
fi Tarddfim ‘ Ulamd 1 wa Shu c ard> Busna, Cairo 
1349, contains a number of biographies of Khal¬ 
watiyya Shaykhs based mainly upon the sources 
mentioned by Kissling. It gives some original data. 
Mebmed Tewfllj, Monastir wildyeti ta’rikhlesi, 
Monastir 1328 (cf. Babinger, 409), gives some 
information about the Hayatiyya in Macedonia 
and contains a section on Mebmed IJayatl, see 
p. 234 of the more easily-accessible Serbian trans¬ 
lation, Kratka Istorija Bitolskog Vilajeta, Belgrade 
1932, 190-244. For detailed information about 
Rabmaniyya zdwiyas in Algeria and Tunisia, see 
P. J. Andr£, Contribution d Vitude des confrtries 
religieuses musulmanes, Algiers 1956, 263-89. 

(F. de Jong) 

khamAsa [see muzAra'a]. 

KH AMBAYAT. modern Cambay in Gudjarat, 
western India. Variously spelt in Arabic as Kanbiya, 
Kanbayat, Kanbaya, Kinbaya, Kinbata, the name is 
derived from Khambhat or Khambha (< Stambha- 
tirtha, i.e. “the place of pilgrimage of the pillar”). 
According to the Muslim geographers, it was situated 
about 3 farsakhs (9 Arabian miles) from the sea. As 
one of the most important ports of western India 
during the mediaeval period, Cambay was famous for 
the beautiful sandals (al-nPdl al-kanbdtiyya) manu¬ 
factured there. It also produced rice, fine honey and 
a variety of fruits, but had no date-palms. 

Muslims seemed to have settled down in Cambay 
from early Islamic times; they had Friday mosques 
and Islam was practised by them freely. Al-Mas‘udl, 
who visited the town in 303/915, says that the local 
governor was a Brahmana named Baniya (probably 
Prachanda, of the Brahmavaloka), who was fond of 
religious discussions with the Muslims and represented 
al-Balharay (Rashtrakuta Indra III, 914-22 A.D.). 
During the nth and 12th centuries A.D., Cambay 
appears as one of the chief ports of the Anhilvara 
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kingdom, and at the time of its conquest by the Mus¬ 
lims in 697/1298, it is said to have been one of the 
richest towns in India. Ibn Battuta describes it as 
one of the most beautiful towns of India, with fine 
mosques and gorgeous buildings constructed by the 
resident Muslim merchants. It was annexed by the 
Mughal Emperor Akbar in 981/1573. Its decline as 
a port and commercial town, which took place during 
the rith/r7th century, was mainly due to the 
silting-up of the gulf and the swift high-tide or 
“bore”. 

Bibliography: Ibn Khurradadhbih. 56; al- 
Istakhrl. r79; Ibn Hawkal*, 320; al-Mukaddasi, 
477; al-Mas'udl, Murudj, 1 , 253-4; Ibn Battu(a, 
i, 364, ii, 177, 244, iv, 52-7; Nundo Lai Dey, 
The Geographical Dictionary of ancient and med- 
diacval India, London 1927, 194; The Imperial 
Gazetteer of India, Oxford 1908, ix, 292-7; A. S. 
Altekar, A history of important ancient towns and 
cities in Gujarat and Kathiawad, in The Indian A nti- 
quary, liv (Bombay r925), 47; S. Maqbul Ahmad, 
Indo-Arab Relations, Bombay 1969, 142 n. 

(S. Maqbul Ahmad) 

KII AMlS MUSHAYT. also Khamis ibn Mushayt, 
the main town in interior 'Aslr [q.v.] in Saudi Arabia, 
between al-Hidjaz and the Yaman, 22 miles (32 km) 
almost due east of Abha [q.v.], capital of 'Aslr, on the 
east bank of the principal branch of Wadi BIsha, 
part of the main inland drainage system from al- 
Sarat; situated at 42° 45' long, and 18 0 20' lat., and 
6000 feet (1950 m) of altitude. It is more a cluster of 
villages than a town, and the name is derived from 
the Mushayt clan of the Ru§hayd section of Shahran, 
the leaders of which have been the titular heads of 
the Shahran tribe over an unrecorded but probably 
very long time. To the east and northwest, the 
Shahran are by far the most important tribe, while 
towards the southeast elements of Kabtan are also 
found. Most of the settlements of Khamis Mushayt 
cluster around the villages of Parb and Kambar, and 
the Thursday ( khamis ) market is held on the plain 
between these two villages. Khamis Mushayt is im¬ 
portant for strategic and economic reasons. Its easy 
access to Abha, ?ahran, and Nad]ran made it a 
favourite staging point for military campaigns, e.g. 
those of 1338/1920 and 1353/1934. Its agricultural 
produce grows on terraces to the west and on gently 
sloping land to the east, irrigated by wells and some 
eastward-draining monsoon precipitation, and is 
quite varied, including spring wheat, autumn millet, 
alfalfa, and a number of fruit trees such as apricots, 
peaches, plums, pomegranates, and figs. Cattle are 
more common than camels, and dates must be 
imported. Khamis Mushayt has thus become the most 
important interior trading centre between BIsha and 
the Yaman. It is also worthy of note that it is here 
where a traveller from the north first encounters the 
multiple-storey style of architecture characteristic of 
South Arabia. Since the early 1960s, Khamis Mushayt 
has experienced great growth in size and importance 
with the development of all-weather roads, a main 
airfield, and the establishment of a military garrison. 

Bibliography: Fu’ad Hamza, Ft bildd ‘Asir, 
Cairo 1951; Muhammad 'Umar RafI', Ft rubu' 
*Asir, Cairo 1373. Admiralty Handbook, Western 
Arabia and the Red Sea, London 1946; H. Philby, 
Arabian Highlands, Ithaca N.Y. 1952; W. Thesiger, 
A Journey through the Tihama, the '■A sir, and the 
Hijaz Mountains, in GJ (1947); H. Philby, The 
Land of Sheba, in GJ (1938); P. Lippens, Expedi¬ 
tion en Arabic Centrale, Paris 1956. 

(F. S. Vidal) 


KHAMR (a.), wine. The word, although very 
common in early Arabic poetry, is probably a loan¬ 
word from Aramaic. The Hebrew yayn has in Arabic 
(wayn) the meaning of black grapes. The question has 
been fully treated by I. Guidi in his Della sede 
primitiva dei popoli semitici, in Memorie della R. 
Acad, dei Lincei, series iii, vol. iii, 603 ff. 

t. Juridical aspects 

Arabia and the Syriac desert are, in contradistinc¬ 
tion to Palestine and Mesopotamia, not a soil fit 
for the vine; there are, however, exceptions, among 
which may be mentioned al-Ta’if (see H. Lammens, 
Tdif, 35 ff- = MFOB, viii, 146 ff.), Shibam and 
other parts of Yaman. Wine, probably of an inferior 
quality, is also mentioned in Medina (see below). 
Usually, however, it seems to have been imported 
from Syria and 'Irak; in early Arabic poetry the 
wine-trade is chiefly connected with Jews and 
Christians, who pitched their tent ( ftdnut, also a loan¬ 
word from Aramaic) among the Bedouins and provided 
it with a sign denoting its character. In it enter¬ 
tainment sessions were held, in the company of 
female singers who often also belonged to the estab¬ 
lishment. The wine was kept in jars or skins, provided 
with a mouth-piece which was closed by means of 
a string. 

In the days of Muhammad the people of Mecca and 
Medina used to indulge in drinking wine as often as 
an occasion offered itself, so that drunkenness 
often became a cause of scandal and of indulgence 
in a second vice, gambling, which together with wine, 
incurred Muhammad’s condemnation. Tradition has 
not refrained from describing how Hamza b. ‘Abd 
al-Muftalib, Muhammad’s uncle, in a fit of drunken¬ 
ness mutilated 'All’s camels (Bukhari, Sharb. bab 13; 
Khums, bob 1; Muslim, Ashriba, trads. 1, 2; Maghdzi, 
bab 12; Abu Dawud, Kharddi. bdb 19). The commen¬ 
taries on the Kur’an also relate how Muhammad’s 
companions held drinking-parties which caused them 
to commit faults in ritual prayer (see al-Tabari, 
Tafsir, ad sura XIV, 44; Muslim, FaddHl al-Sahaba, 
trad. 44, cf. 45; Ahmad b. Hanbal, i, 185-6). 

The prohibition of wine was not in Muhammad’s 
programme at the beginning. In Sura XVI, 69 we 
even find it praised as one of the signs of Allah’s 
grace to mankind: “And of the fruit of palmtrees, 
and of grapes, ye obtain an inebriating liquor, and 
also good nourishment”. But the consequences of 
drunkenness manifesting themselves in the way just 
mentioned are said to have led Muhammad to change 
his attitude. The first revelation giving vent to 
these feelings was Sura II, 216: “They will ask thee 
concerning wine and gambling ( maysir ). Answer, in 
both there is great sin and also some things of use 
unto men: but their sinfulness is greater than their 
use”. This revelation, however, was not considered 
as a prohibition. As people did not change their 
customs and the order of prayer happened to be 
disturbed in consequence thereof, a new revelation 
was issued, viz. Sura IV, 46: “O true believers! come 
not to prayers when ye are drunk, until ye under¬ 
stand what ye say” etc. But neither was this revela¬ 
tion considered as a general prohibition of wine, 
until Sura V, 92 made an end to drinking: “O true 
believers! Surely wine and maysir and stone pillars 
and divining arrows, are an abomination of the work 
of Satan; therefore avoid them, that ye may prosper”. 

This sequence of revelations regarding wine is the 
accepted one among the traditionists and commen¬ 
tators of the Kur J an (see Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad, 
ii. 351-2; Tabari, Tafsir, v, 58 ad sura IV, 46). 
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The prohibition of wine may, however, also be 
looked upon from a wider aspect, as Islam is not 
the only monotheistic religion which has taken a 
negative attitude towards wine. It is well known 
that, according to the Old Testament (Numbers vi, 
3-4) the Nazarite who had wholly devoted himself 
to Vahweh had to abstain from wine and spirits, just 
as the priests before administering the sacred rites 
(Lev. x, 9). The Nabataeans, according to Diodorus 
Siculus (xix, 94, 3), likewise abstained from wine 
and one of their gods is called in their inscriptions 
“the good god who drinks no wine". Likewise, 
abstention from wine belonged to the rule of 
many Christian monks. All this has its roots in 
remote Semitic antiquity which ascribed a demoniac 
character to wine and spirits. The same is true for 
music, especially singing, which is also prohibited 
by Islam. It is not improbable that negative feelings 
of this kind may have worked, together with the 
motives mentioned above, to induce Muhammad to 
prohibit wine. 

The prohibition of the Kur’an has been taken over 
by the jurists; all madhhabs, and also the Shi‘a, 
call wine fraram and the wine-trade is forbidden. 
For an exposition of the Shafi'i view, see al-Nawawi, 
Minhadi, ed. van den Berg, iii, 241; for that of the 
Hanafls, Fd.td.wd. l Alamgiri, vi (Calcutta 1835), 
604 ff.; for that of the Malikis, ZurkanI in his com¬ 
mentary on the Muwaffa 3 , Cairo 1280, iv, 26; for that 
of the Shi'a, ShardV al-Islam, Calcutta 1839, 404. 
Theology reckons the drinking of wine among the 
gravest sins ( kabd.Hr). 

ffadith has many utterances regarding this 
theme. Wine is the key of all evil (Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
Musnad, v, 238; Ibn Madia, Ashriba, bdb 1). Who 
drinks wine in this world without repenting of it, 
shall not drink it in the other world (Bukhari, 
Ashriba, bdb 1; Muslim, Ashriba, trads. 73, 76-8, 
etc.). Cursed is he who drinks, buys, sells wine or 
causes others to drink it (Abu Dawud, Ashriba, 
bdb 2; Ibn Madja, Ashriba, bdb 6; Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
i, 316; ii, 25, 69, 71, 97, 128, etc.). Who drinks a 
draught of wine on purpose shall have to drink pus 
on Doomsday (TayalisI, no. 1134). Prayer of him 
who drinks wine is not accepted by God (Nasa 3 !, 
Ashriba, bdb 43; DarimI, Ashriba, bdb 3), and faith 
is incompatible with drinking it ( Bukhari. Ashriba, 
bdb 1; Nasa 3 !, Ashriba, bdb 42, 44). It is even in¬ 
advisable to use it as medicine (Muslim, Ashriba, 
trad. 12; Ahmad b. Hanbal, iv, 311, 317 bis etc.); 
and it is prohibited to use wine for manufacturing 
vinegar (TirmidhI, Buyu t , bdb 59; Ahmad b. Hanbal 

iii, 119, 260 bis). But times will become ever worse 
and there will be people who declare wine allowed 
(Bukhari, Ashriba, bdb 6; Nasa 3 !, Ashriba, bdb 41 
etc.), and so it will be drunk by the generation 
of the last days (Bukhari, A shriba, bdb 1 ; Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, iii, 176, 202, 213-4). 

The prohibition of wine, although unanimously 
accepted, gave rise to dissensions between the juri¬ 
dical schools, dissensions which are reflected in 
fiadith in a historical disguise. The discussions start 
from the question: what is wine? It is said that, 
when the use of wine was peremptorily prohibited, 
the people of Medina poured out in the streets all 
that they possessed of the appreciated liquor (Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, ii, 132-3; iii, 26, 189-90, 217, 260 bis; 

iv, 355-6). Ibn 'Umar declares, on the contrary, that 
at the time of the prohibition, there was no wine in 
Medina at all (Bukhari. Ashriba, bdb 2). Anas b. 
Malik {ibid.) says that there was scarcely any wine 
from grapes in Medina, when the prohibition was 


revealed; people used wine from bust and tamr (two 
kinds of dates). In another tradition {ibid., bdb 3) 
wine from fadikh and zahw (two other kinds of dates) 
is mentioned. 'Umar is represented as delivering a 
khufba which was meant to settle the question; 
according to his son c Abd Allah, he said: Wine has 
been prohibited by the Kur’an; it comes from five 
kinds of fruits, from grapes, from dates, from honey, 
from wheat and from barley; wine is what obscures 
the intellect ( wa 'l-khamr md khdmara al- c akl ; 
Bukhari, Ashriba, bdb 2). The question remained, 
whether beverages prepared from grapes in a dif¬ 
ferent way were prohibited. There was e.g. a kind of 
syrup. “When ‘Umar visited Syria, the population 
complained of its unhealthy and heavy climate and 
they added: This drink alone will heal us. Then 
‘Umar allowed them to drink honey. Then they said: 
Honey cannot heal us. Thereupon one of the natives 
of Syria said to him: May we not prepare something 
of this drink for you? It has no inebriating power. 
He said: All right. Then they cooked it till two-thirds 
were evaporated and one-third of it remained. They 
brought it to ‘Umar, who put his finger into it and 
licked it. Then he said: This is tila* like camels’ (iii 3 
(viz. the pitch with which they smeared their skins). 
Then he allowed them to drink it” (Malik, Ashriba, 
bdb 14). According to the first chapter of the same 
kitab, however, ‘Umar punishes a man who had 
become drunk on (tii 3 . Juice from grapes, prepared 
by pressing them only, is considered as wine. Tank b. 
Suwayd al-Hadrami said to the Prophet, We have in 
our country grapes which we press. May we drink the 
juice? He said: No. This negative answer is given 
three times and when Tarik asks whether the juice 
may be given the sick to drink, Muhammad answers: 
It is no medicine, it is sickness (Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
v, 292 f.). And not only those who drink and sell 
wine are cursed by Muhammad, but also those who 
press grapes and have them pressed in order to drink 
the juice (Ibn Madja, Ashriba, bdb 6). 

Another question of importance arose, in connec¬ 
tion with spirits: Had they to be considered as 
wine or not? All the madhhabs, except the Hanafls, 
have answered the question in the affirmative sense. 
They have consequently extended the prohibition of 
wine, in accordance with the intention underlying it. 
Tradition, which is the best source for the history 
of the origin of several institutions, shows that the 
question belongs to the much-debated ones. The 
standard fiadith, which is found very frequently in 
the classical collections, runs as follows (Muslim’s 
version Imam, trad. 26 is cited, because it contains 
important details): “Some men of ‘Abd al-Kays went 
to the Apostle of God and said to him: O Prophet of 
God, we are a tribe belonging to Rabi'a; between us 
and yourself dwell the infidels of Mucjar, so that we 
can only reach you in the sacred month. Tell us 
therefore what we have to tell our tribespeople which 
will open Paradise for us if we to cling to it. The 
Apostle of God answered: I order four things and I 
forbid four things. Serve God without associating 
anything with him. Perform the salat, pay the zakdt, 
fast the month of Ramadan and deliver the fifth part 
of booty. And I forbid four things: dubbd 3 , bantam, 
muzaffat and nakir. They asked: O Apostle of God, 
how do you know what the nakir is? He said: Well, 
it is a palm trunk which you hollow out; then you 
pour small dates into it and upon them water. When 
the process of fermentation has finished, you drink 
it with the effect that a man hits his cousin with the 
sword.—Now among these men there was someone 
who had received a blow of the sword in this way, 
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but he had concealed it out of shame before the 
Apostle of God. So he said: But from what vessels 
should we drink then, O Apostle of God ? He an¬ 
swered : From leather skins, the mouthpieces of 
which are smeared with pitch. They answered: 
O Prophet of God, our country teems with mice so 
that no single skin can be kept whole. Then the 
Prophet of God answered: Even though the mice 
should eat them, even though the mice should eat 
them, even though the mice should eat them. 

This tradition did not meet with general approval. 
It is said that the An?ar or other people complained 
of their difficulty in finding the skins necessary for 
preserving drinks without their becoming fermented. 
Thereupon the Prophet is said to have withdrawn 
his prohibition, wholly or partly (Bukhari, Ashriba, 
bib 8; Muslim, Ashriba, trads. 63-6, etc.). In some 
versions of this tradition there occurs the restriction 
that all the fermented inebriating drinks remain 
prohibited. Innumerable are the traditions which 
only contain the rule that all drinks which may cause 
drunkenness are prohibited in any quantity (hull 
muskir hardm kathiruhu wa kaliluhu) and this rule has 
passed into many books of fikh (Bukhari, Maghizi, 
bib 60; Muslim, Ashriba, trads. 67-75; Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, i, 145; ii, 16 bis; iii, 38; iv, 87; v, 25-6; 
vi, 36, etc.). Of special traditions prohibiting fer¬ 
mented drinks, there may be mentioned the fol¬ 
lowing. It is forbidden or disapproved of to sell 
raisins if they are to be used for preparing nabidh 
(Nasa 5 !, Ashriba, bib 51, 51). It is prohibited to mix 
together different kinds of fruits so that the mixture 
should become intoxicating. This tradition occurs 
frequently; see e.g. Bukhari, A shriba, bib 11; Muslim, 
Ashriba, trads. 16-29; Nasa 1 !, Ashriba, bibs 4-17; 
Ibn Sa'd, viii, 360; Ahmad b. Hanbal, i, 276; ii, 46; 
vi, 242, 292. But each of these kinds may be used 
separately for preparing a non-fermented drink 
(Muslim, Ashriba, trads. 81-3; Nasa 1 !, Ashriba, bibs 
14-18, etc.). 

It can easily be seen that the difficulty in this 
matter was caused by two circumstances. People 
were accustomed to prepare from all kinds of dates, 
from raisins and other fruits, drinks which only 
became inebriating if they were preserved a long 
time, and probably also if they were prepared after 
special methods. Where was the line of demarcation 
between the allowed and the prohibited kind to be 
placed ? Several collections of traditions went so far 
as to mention nabidh among the drinks prepared by 
Muhammad’s wives and drunk by him (Muslim, 
Ashriba, trads. 79-89; Ahmad, i, 232-3, 240, 287, 
320-1, 336, 355, 369, 372; ii, 35; iii, 304, 307, 313-M, 
326, 379, 384, etc.). Abu Dawud ( Ashriba, bib 10) 
and Ibn Madia ( Ashriba, bib 12) have preserved a 
tradition on this subject which is instructive. Ibn 
Madja’s version is given here: 'A’isha said “We used 
to prepare nabidh for the Apostle of God in a skin; 
we took a handful of dates or a handful of raisins, 
cast it into the skin and poured water upon it. The 
nabidh we prepared in this way in the morning was 
drunk by him in the evening; and when we prepared 
it in the evening he drank it the next morning”. 
In another tradition of the same bib, Ibn 'Abbas says 
that the Prophet used to drink this nabidh even on 
the third day; but what was left then was poured out. 

All this could, however, not persuade the majority 
of the fakihs to declare nabidh allowed; three of 
the madhhabs as well as the Shl'a prohibit the use 
of nabidh. The HanafI school, on the other hand, 
allows it, when used with moderation, for medicinal 
purposes, etc. 


It would take us too far to give here a detailed 
survey of the opinions of the fakihs of all madhhabs-, 
it would be superfluous, to some extent at least, 
because the more important differences regard 
chiefly nabidh only. The following rapid survey is 
based on the Fatiwi 'Alamgiri, vi, 604 ft. (cf. 
Sha'ranl’s Mizin, Cairo 1279, 192-3). 

Allowed according to the idfmi ‘ is non-fermented, 
very sweet drink. 

Prohibited (harim), according to the idima'-, are 
wine and sakar of every kind. As to wine, there 
are six cases: to drink it in any quantity or to make 
use of it is harim-, to deny this is kufr ; to buy, sell, 
present it, etc. is frarim; no responsibility (dimin) 
rests on him who spoils or destroys wine ( mutlifhd ); 
whether wine is a possession (mil) is an unsettled 
point; it is nadfis just as blood and urine; he who 
drinks any quantity of it is liable to punishment. 

Several kinds of products prepared by means of 
grapes ( bidhik, munafsaf, etc.) are prohibited ac¬ 
cording to the majority ( c imma) of the fakihs. 

Allowed, according to the majority of the fakihs 
are tiH 1 (see above) or mulhallalh and nabidh from 
dates with the restrictions mentioned above. So is 
juice from grapes when the process of cooking has 
made to evaporate two-thirds. Muhammad (al- 
Shaybani [7.U.]) has a deviating opinion on this point. 

As to the punishment of him who drinks wine, 
ftadith tells us that Muhammad and Abu Bakr were 
wont to inflict forty blows by means of palm branches 
or sandals (Bukhari, ljudud, bib 2-4; Hudud, trads. 
35 - 7 ). Under 'Umar’s caliphate, however, Khalid b. 
al-Walid reported to him that people were indulging 
in prohibited drinks. Thereupon 'Umar consulted 
the Companions, who advised him to fix the number 
of blows at eighty, a number suggested by the 
Kur’an which prescribes that those who accuse 
mufisanit of zini’, without being able to prove their 
accusations by the aid of four witnesses, shall be 
punished with eighty blows (Sura XXIV, 4). 

Repeated drinking of wine, according to some 
traditions, was punished by death at Muhammad’s 
order (Abu Dawud, Ifudui, bib 36; Ibn Madia, 
diudiid, bib 17; Ahmad b. Hanbal, ii, 136, 166, 191; 
iv, 93, etc.). It is, however, added in some traditions 
that capital punishment in such cases is not according 
to the sunna of the Prophet (Ahmad b. Hanbal, i, 125, 
130; cf. Tayalisi, no. 183). 

The different madhhabs have adopted 'Umar’s 
view; drinking wine is punished with eighty blows; 
if the transgressor is a slave this number is however 
reduced to forty, because in the Kur’an the punish¬ 
ment of the handmaid’s zina 1 is fixed at half the 
amount of blows with which the free woman is 
punished (Sura IV, 30). The Shafi'is, however, 
cling to the practice ascribed to Muhammad and 
Abu Bakr; with them the number of blows is con¬ 
sequently forty or twenty (see Zurkani, iv, 42; 
Nawawl, in Muslim, iv, 156). 

The prohibition of wine and spirits (according to 
three of the four madhhabs) is one of the distinctive 
marks of the Muslim world; its consequences can 
hardly be overrated. This is not seriously affected by 
the fact that transgressors have been numerous, 
according to literary evidence. The praise of wine, 
not uncommon in pre-Islamic poetry, remained one 
of the favourite topics also of Muslim poets (cf. the 
wine-songs by Ibn al-Mu'tazz, Abu Nuwas, etc., and 
see khamriyya), and at the court of the Caliphs wine 
was drunk at revelling parties as if no prohibition 
existed at all (see e.g. The 1001 Nights, passim). 
Even the common people could not always and 
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everywhere refrain from their national drink, date 
wine of several kinds; the caliph 'Umar b. £ Abd 
al- c Aziz deemed it necessary to promulgate a special 
edict in order to abolish this custom (see von Kremer, 
Culturgeschichtliche Streifzuge, Leipzig 1873, 68-9). 

Wine has a special place in the literary works of 
the mystics, where it is one of the symbols of 
ecstasy. In this point they only took over the language 
of their Christian and non-Christian predecessors. 
As early as Philo of Alexandria ecstasy is compared 
with intoxication (see especially his De Vita Con- 
templativa). Among the Ibaljiyya, language may have 
been a reflex of practice; but this cannot be said of 
Sufis in general, who on the contrary, clung to the 
ascetic methods of the via purgativa. As to Hafiz’s 
wine- and love songs, it is an unsettled point whether 
they are merely metaphorical or not. 

Bibliography: Freytag, Einleitung in das 
Studium der arabischen Sprache, Bonn 1861, 272-3; 
G. Jacob, Studien in vorislamischen Dichtern, iii, 
2nd ed., Berlin 1897, 96 ff.; A. von Kremer, 
Culturgeschichte des Orients , Vienna 1875-7, >. 149; 
ii, 204 ff.; A. Mez, Die Renaissance des Isldms, 
Heidelberg 1922, index; I. Goldziher, Muham- 
medanische Studien, i, 19-33; idem, in ZDMG, xii 
(1887), 40, 95-6; idem, Muh. Recht in Theorie und 
Wirklichkeit, in Zeiischr. fur vergl. Rechtswiss., viii 
(1889), 408; A. Schaade, Islam und Alkohol 
(Sonntagsbeilage Nr. 36 zur Vossischen Zeitung 
No. 454, Sept. 7, 1913); Noldeke-Schwally, Ge- 
schichte des Qordns, i, 182, 3; 199, n. 1, 3; Snouck 
Hurgronje, Verspreide Geschriften, gen. index, s.v. 
wijn; Th. W. Juynboll, Handhuch des isl. Gesetzes, 
178 ff., 304; 3rd ed., in Dutch, 172-3, 208; I. 
Goldziher, Vorlesungen iiber den Islam', Heidel¬ 
berg 1910, 63-7, French tr. Arin, Le dogme et la 
loi de l'Islam, Paris 1920, 53-7; H. Laoust, Le 
Traiti de droit publique d’Ibn Taimiya, Beirut 1948, 
107-14; Ahmad Fatljl BahnasI, al Djard'im fi 
’l-fikh al-isldmi, Cairo 1959, 155-65; Y. Linant de 
Bellefonds, Train de droit musulman compare, 
Paris-The Hague 1965, i, nos. 240-1. 

(A. J. Wensinck*) 

2. As A PRODUCT. 

Wine has been known in the Orient since the 
earliest times, and Arabic literature preserves vague 
memories of its legendary origin, not omitting to 
recall the demonic aspect, in accordance with Kur’an 
V, 90-2. It takes account, on the one hand, of Babylo¬ 
nian traditions linked to Biblical characters such as 
Adam and Noah (cf. the Midrash based on Babylonian 
elements; Tanhutnd, Lublin 1879, 28-9) and, on the 
other hand, of the Aramaic-Syriac extra-Biblical 
tradition, thus symbolising that ancient culture of 
the Fertile Crescent inherited by the mediaeval 
Muslim world. Certain versions link the origin of wine 
to the two great civilisations which were neighbours 
to Islam, that of Rum and that of India (cf. al- 
Mas'udl, Murudf, ii, 88-92, §§518-9; al-Rafclk al- 
Kayrawaru, Ku(b al-surur, B.N. Paris, ar. 3302, 
f. 42; al-Nawadjl, Halbat al-kumayt, Cairo 1938, 
11-12; al-Badri al-Dimashkl, Rabat al-arwah, B.N. 
Paris, ar. 3544, ff. 58a-59a; Bahr al-fiikdydt, B.N. 
Paris, ar. 3588, ff. io7b-io8b; the literature of the 
awaHl [9.U.], notably Istanbul, Reisulkiittab, 899, 
f. 98b;Topkapi, E.H. 1329, f. 69; B.N. Paris, ar. 2079, 
ff. 96 a- 97 a, 5931, f. 252a). 

The Book of Agriculture attributed to Ibn Walj- 
ghiyya [<?.v.] points out the importance of the vine 
in the Fertile Crescent, and alludes to wines in 
speaking of the various types of grape which are 


suitable for their manufacture (Leiden ms. or. 303, 
ii, 87-291). 

The Arabs who settled in agricultural regions had 
no real tradition of viticulture; in fact, in pre-Islamic 
Arabia vineyards were rare and wine-vaults even 
more s* (however, there were some in al-Jahf). The 
quality of the wine was mediocre, and a certain 
amount must even then have been imported, mainly 
by Jewish and Christian merchants (after the birth 
of Islam, this commerce was practised exclusively by 
these two communities, as a result of the Kur-'anic 
prohibition). One should not suppose that the Be¬ 
douin knew nothing of wine (as is claimed by the Shu c 
ubis [Bashshar, Diwdn, Cairo 1950-6, i, 378, 1 . 2, 
and especially Abu Nuwas, Diwdn, Cairo 1898, 244-5; 
cf. Ibn Kutayba, 1 Uyun , iii, 237; Ibn Hamdun, 
Tadhkira, Istanbul Ragib, 1083, iii, f. 287a; Ibn 
Gharsiya, in Nawddir al-makhtutdt, Cairo 1951, 250]), 
nor that they drank it to excess (Ibn IJawi, Fann 
al-shi c r al-khamri, Beirut n.d., 11). The truth is that 
the ancient Arabs were acquainted with wine, though 
tasting it only on rare occasions such as inter-tribal 
fairs (cf. G. Jacob, Studien in ar. Dichtung, Berlin 
1 895, 95-109; H. Lammens, Le berceau de I'Islam, 
Paris 1914, 84-5; H. F. Lutz, Viticulture and brewing 
in the Ancient Orient, Leipzig 1922, 33-7, 143-51; 
Di a wad £ Ali, Ta'rikh al-'Arab kabl al-Isldm, Baghdad 
1951-9, viii, 162-5). 

The expansion of Islam enabled the Muslims to 
familiarise themselves with new regional types of 
wine, and the taste of the consumers gained in refine¬ 
ment to the extent that connoisseurs were able to 
appreciate and distinguish between wines of diverse 
origin; al-Bjalji? (Sharib) speaks even of various 
“wine-producing regions” ( bulddn ). The poets of the 
Islamic era speak of countries renowned before the 
advent of Islam for the quality of their wines (for 
Beirut, see F. Gabrieli, in RSO, xv (1935), 39; for 
£ Ana, in Upper-Mesopotamia, see al-Akhtal, Diwdn, 
Beirut 1891, 117; F. Gabrieli, art. cit., 51; J. Ben- 
cheikh, in BEO, xviii (1963-4), 18-20; cf. Ibn Hawkal, 
tr. Kramers-Wiet, 223; for Iran see F. Gabrieli, art. 
cit., 62; for the viticultural tradition, very often of 
Sasanid origin, cf. the wine-producing regions men¬ 
tioned by al-Tha £ alibi, in J. M. Unvala, King Husrav 
and his boy, Paris 1926, 45, and J. Bencbeikh, op. cit . 
There were also renowned wine-producing districts in 
Egypt and in other parts of the Muslim world. 

As regards the wine-making process, the informa¬ 
tion that we have is not very extensive. The grapes 
were trodden, with a light jumping movement, in a 
ma'^ara (shallow vat), according to an ancient 
procedure. Wine-presses of circular motion were not 
introduced in the Orient until very late (some ancient 
specimens still exist in certain monasteries in the 
Lebanon). A poet of the 4th/roth century [apud al- 
Nuwayri, Nihdya, iv, 144), describes the ma'sara as 
a sea of red flames in which the labourer stands, the 
lower half of his body soaked with the grape-juice. 
From the 7th/13th century onwards, miniatures 
provide the best illustrations of the process (see 
D. S. Rice, Deacon or drink, in Arabica, v (1958), to 
which may be added Leningrad ms. S. 23, p. 76); 
here labourers are seen carrying the grapes, others 
press them by treading them in a vat, hanging on 
straps in order to jump more easily; in the vat there 
is an aperture, allowing the juice to flow out into a 
receptacle; against a wall stand the amphorae 
(dann, pi. dindn) with tapered bases, in which the 
fermentation takes place (in vaults, seldom in the 
open), and the maturation (on the storing in am¬ 
phorae, cf. Leningrad S 23, pp. 44, 103; yet what are 
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involved are perhaps not wine amphorae, but large 
water containers, see G. Le-Bon, La Civilisation, Paris 
1884, 397, and cf. the khazzan described by Kusha- 
djim, Diwan, 1313, 83, and al-Suyutt, al-Hay^a al- 
saniyya, Univ. of Istanbul, Arap 1476, f. 50). 
These various stages are described in iverks of 
literature, while religious treatises aimed at prohibit¬ 
ing the consumption of certain drinks, concern 
themselves at some length with the various types of 
vessel used for fermentation. 

The mediaeval anthologies and the treatises of fikh 
list various ingredients for the manufacture of 
alcoholic beverages; fruits: dates (see tamr), figs, 
apricots, cherries, mulberries, and various berries; 
cereals: wheat, barley, maize, millet; honey (hy- 
dromel is called bit 1 )', sugar cane; milk (Ibn Kutayba, 
Ashriba, speaks of the making of alcoholic drinks 
from different kinds of milk), especially mares’ milk 
(for making kUmis, introduced at an early stage by 
the Turks, and attested from the 5th/nth century 
onwards, which was to become the favourite drink of 
the Mamluks [see kumIs]). On all these beverages, 
see SHARAB. 

Bibliography. In addition to the references 
in the text, see Diabiz. Risala fi 'l-sharib wa 7 - 
mashrub, in Rasa’il, ed. Sandubi, 276-84; idem, 
Mad ft al-nabidh, ibid., 285-91; Ibn Kutayba, If. al- 
Ashriba, ed. M. Kurd £ A 1 I, Damascus 1366/1947; 
al-RakHc al-Kayrawani, Kufb al-suriir, Damascus 
1969 (this edition, based on a ms. of the British 
Museum, does not contain the section quoted 
above from that of the Bibl. Nat.); Nawadji, op. 
cit., 7-8, 166-77; Badri Dimashki, op. cit., 54-66, 
74-5; Concordance de la tradition musulmane, s.vv. 
bit 1 , dubba 3 , fadikh, bantam, mizr, mukayyar, 
muzaffat, nakir; SarakhsI, Mabsuf, Cairo 1324-31, 
xxiv, 1-35; Raffa 5 , al-Muhibb wa ’l-mahbub wa 7 - 
mashmum wa 'l-mashrub, ms. Leiden or. 559, 
ff. I43b-i76a; Ghuzuli, Mafdli ', Cairo 1880, i, 
128-44; list of drinks by Ibn Sayyar al-Warrak, 
in H- Zayyat, Fann al-fabikh, in Machriq, xli 
(1947), 25; Dj. Sa'Id, Tafawwur al-khamriyyat, 
Cairo n.d. (J. Sadan) 

KH AMRIYYA (a.), designates a Bacchic or 
wine poem in modern critical terminology, at least 
since Taha Husayn in 1923 (Hadith al-Arbi ( d 3 , ii, 71). 
This name does not seem to be attested in the 
mediaeval nomenclature of the genres. The usual 
expressions al-kawl fi'l-khamr, lahu ma’-dni fi'l-khamr, 
wassdf li'l-khamr, indicate the existence of themes, 
but do not include any willingness to organise them 
into an independent poem. In fact, the problem of 
appellation conceals the problem of evolution, of 
which the principal stages will be traced here. 

i. In early times: the inserted statement. The state 
in which the works of the Diahilivva have been 
transmitted to us forbids our pronouncing on the 
problems that the working of the Bacchic framework 
poses. It is possible, despite that, to put forward 
observations which are not without interest. The first 
concerns the insertion of statements in compositions 
with many themes, sc, the Mu c allabat of Labld 
(vv. 57-61), 'Antara (vv. 37-40), and especially 'Amr 
b. Kulthum (vv. 1-8), where the person involved 
already has a closer relationship with this type of 
inspiration. With the elegiac poet Murakkish al- 
Ajghar, uncle of Tarafa, the Bacchic statement 
presents itself in the nasib as a syntactic and semantic 
intrusion. As a tool for comparison, it does not 
have an autonomous function. Several other poems 
offer examples of instrumental, inserted statements: 
in an amorous evocation of 'Awf b. 'Atiyya (Mufad- 


4 aliyydt, no. 124, vv. 5-6); in a heterogenous sequence 
of animal descriptions of Mutammim (or Malik) b. 
Nuwayra ( Muf ., no. 9, vv. 28-30); in a sequence of 
fakhr of Rabl c a b. Makram al-Dabbt (Muf., no. 113, 
vv. 10-13) 1 or even the object of a poem of munadama 
heightening both bragging and satire in c Abd al- 
Maslh b. 'Asala (Muf., no. 72). 

There is reason to question whether this fact 
reveals the beginning of work on Bacchic statements 
presented in certain frameworks to which they are 
strictly subordinated or whether some themes, in¬ 
cluded in a framework more or less well established, 
appear in some common thematic areas in several 
registers. Is it a question of scattered and corollary 
statements, or of themes properly so-called ? 

The analysis of two other texts would rather in¬ 
cline one to the second hypothesis, obviously without 
being able to assert anything as historical. In one 
of these, attributed to 'Alkama b. 'Abada (Muf., 
no. 120, vv. 39-45), the Bacchic sequence follows a 
development of fakhr. It is written into a whole that 
is ruled and ordered by the amatory framework, 
which rules even the long description of a she-camel. 
However, we are in the presence of statements 
already on the lines of Abu Nuwas, with precise 
vocabulary, images finely welded together and 
homogeneous language. 

Another piece, more important, dating from the 
first years of Islam confirms our impression. It comes 
from c Abda b. al-Tabib (Muf., no. 26, vv. 66-81), 
and comprises a sequence of 15 purely Bacchic lines. 
The juxtaposition of several descriptions (she-camel, 
fight of a wild bull with dogs, visit to a wine mer¬ 
chant) permits one to note the relationship of the 
language used on these different occasions. The vo¬ 
cabulary, whose precision borders on technicality, 
derives from the Bedouin context and the images 
presented in the Bacchic statements originated in the 
same socio-cultural background. In fact, this poet 
is a technician of the wasf, which uses similar realistic 
writing to describe an animal, a cup-bearer or an 
ewer. With this poet, there is no sensibility to pleas¬ 
ure, no awareness of voluptuousness. However, this 
text, in so far as it is genuine, proves the existence 
of an established framework. 

The theory may be advanced that in the Bedouin 
tradition this framework, used in the form of co¬ 
herent groups of statements or in inserted fragments, 
had already been made the object of a certain 
rectification. Its basic elements are in service, but it 
remains dependent on the major framework or 
enclosed in a purely descriptive scheme. 

The Precursors of al-Ifira: Attention should be 
drawn to the particularism of it group of poets of 
al-HIra [q.v.] in whom Bacchism constitutes a 
dominant characteristic, at least, if one wishes to 
believe the fragmentary texts which are in our 
possession A new tendency seems to be displayed in 
an area more propitious to the blossoming of the 
khamriyya, where the literary production reflects an 
existential attitude and expresses a view of the world. 
The autonomy of the framework tends to assert 
itself, the language becomes more supple and better 
adapted to the nature of the inspiration, and the 
brief Bacchic poem makes its appearance. 

It is possible to make a list of famous poets having 
more or less strong connections with the sphere of 
al-HIra. Some use the technique of the inserted 
statement. For instance, Murakkish al-Asehar (cf. 
above), al-Aswad b. Ya'fur [q.v.] (Muf., no. 44, 
vv. 21-4; no. 125, vv. 6-7) and Tarafa. With the 
latter, the principal themes are in service and the 
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philosophy of intoxication appears in relief (Mu'alla- 
ka, vv. 45-57). Although still attached to the fakhr, 
included in a heterogeneous £oj*da written in the 
Bedouin context, this poem introduces a particular 
treatment of Bacchism. 

It is in this sense that several other poets are 
regarded rightly as true precursors. The Tamlml 
Christian author of combined Arab-Iranian culture, 
‘Adi b. Zayd [q.v.], produced poems of which frag¬ 
ments survive. Their writing foreshadows unques¬ 
tionably that of the later great tradition. The work of 
Abu Mibdjan [q.v.] is badly mutilated, but his per¬ 
sonality may be viewed as a means to illustrate the 
attitude of refusal that would characterise his 
successors. Finally, the diwan of al-A‘sha Maymun 
[q.v.] includes about ten pieces, important because of 
the number of lines devoted to the Bacchic frame¬ 
work, which, however, never constitutes the whole of 
the poem. We have before us here an autonomous 
discourse which is written in the space of the kasida 
similar to other frameworks. The poet expresses in it 
a genuine pleasure without a bad conscience or 
aggressiveness. The monsters of Bacchism, who will 
appear later, do not dwell there. Moreover, its 
language is strong, still rough and one may speak of 
an inspiration still sustained by the Bedouin environ¬ 
ment. But the use of numerous Persian words must 
also be noted, especially when flowers are mentioned 
—there is the beginning of a poetry of rawdiyydt or 
nawriyydt which was to develop later. Thus an 
Iranian influence is felt which also affected ‘Adi b. 
Zayd. The work of al-A'sha reveals how the tend¬ 
encies are entangled or juxtaposed and makes there¬ 
fore hazardous any hypothesis which would claim to 
distinguish them. One must be content with the 
observation that several elements of the Bacchic 
framework are set there and that there is an evolution 
towards a specific kind of writing and the char¬ 
acteristics of a genre. 

ii. The First Century: consolidation of a framework. 
While set entirely under the sign of a historic muta¬ 
tion, the first century of Islam is still a period of 
transition and, as such, marked by great complexity. 
In a purely operative manner, it is possible to 
distinguish two types of production: 

(a) HidjaziBacchism. In a Hidjaz disappointed 
in its ambitions, which history made of marginal 
consequence and immobilised as sacred, it is well- 
known how hedonism developed among the rep¬ 
resentatives of an idle aristocracy. This was a decisive 
stage for amorous poetry and Bacchic poetry, which 
lent support to one another and shared between them 
some large thematic areas. In view of this, Hassan b. 
Thabit is a forerunner, especially as the local trend 
is linked with the influence that the court of al-HIra 
had on him. Even if his work is in part apocryphal, 
and even if his Bacchic statements survive scattered 
in mainly laudatory compositions, he was capable of 
some audacities, of which posterity preserved the 
memory (Yakut, Udabd xv, 164-6). 

Hidjazi Bacchism is well represented by Ibn 
Sayban [q.v.], a not very productive poet, but one who 
dedicated himself to wine and love and was often 
punished for it. Al-Aljwas is the type of aristocrat 
of whom it could almost be said that he combined 
several features of the libertine, while taking care 
not to give to that word a meaning which would 
exceed the socio-cultural realities of the time. A great 
lover of the pleasures which love, music and drink 
offered him, he put an adventurous insolence into 
his pursuit of them, saw how far he could go with 
morality or even with religion, and arrived, at a 


political attitude that was critical of the regime that 
brought him to the pillory and exile. It is a great pity 
that the state of his works hardly allows judgement 
to be made, for certain fragments are significant, 
notably those that are concerned with the combined 
treatment of the elegiac and Bacchic frameworks. 

(b) c Ir 4 ki Bacchism. Due to the copiousness of 
his Bacchic work, al-Akhtal [q.v.], another Christian 
connected with the milieu of al-HIra, appears as the 
successor of al-A‘sha, and that despite the harsh 
evaluation that certain modern critics have placed on 
his real importance. But once the necessary cautions 
have been given as to the present state of the diwan, 
it must be acknowledged that we are analysing here 
an important treatment of the framework studied. 
Indeed, Bacchic development is inserted in a kasida. 
But the variety of the themes (concerning the prepa¬ 
ration of wine and its effects), the diversity of the 
descriptive processes, and, generally, the coherence 
of the scheme, allows some interesting observations 
to be made (M. S. Benani, Bacchic themes and per¬ 
sonalities in the diwan of al-Akhtal, thesis [in Arabic], 
Algiers 1965, and Madfallat Kulliyyat al-Addb, Algiers, 
i (1967), 59-78). One might mention here the over¬ 
lapping of the themes of water and wine, which 
compose very rich semantic constellations. Beneficent 
or destructive, abundant or rare, calm or violent, 
occupying space with their sound and perfume, 
leading to drunkenness or suspending it, water and 
wine join together or confront one another to impose 
a framework of liquidity which continues in strict 
relationship with reality. Later poets were to depart 
from this reality and their work was to become 
enriched with symbolic significance. 

The poetry of al-Akhtal preserves some charac¬ 
teristics of traditional Bedouin Bacchism as it con¬ 
tinued in this first century in a few poems of al- 
‘Udjayr b. 'Abd Allah al-Saluli ( Aghani , xiii, 60, 
and al-Djumabl, Tahakdt, 517 ff.) and al-Nabigha 
b. Shayban ( Aghani , vii, 107-8, no); cf. Blachhre, 
HLA, iii, 505). But it is also connected with another 
type of inspiration that develops in ‘Irak, especially 
at al-Kufa, which sets itself up as heir of al-HIra. 
With this type must be linked the works of Haritha 
b. Badr al-Ghudanl [q.v.], comprising about 80 lines, 
which certify that numerous Abu Nuwas-like pro¬ 
cesses were already in use. A great drinker ( khimmir), 
this noble Basran of Tamim defied the prohibition 
on drinking where Bedouin bragging takes on quite 
significant tones of rebellion. But the poet is mediocre 
and his Bacchism has few nuances, finding only 
inadequate expression. 

Malik b. Asma 3 b. Kharidia ( Aghani , xvii, 158-67; 
Ibn Kutayba, 666-7), a senior official of al- 

Hadjdjadj’s with few scruples, sings of the pleasures 
of love, music and wine in this light language which 
was soon to impose itself on khamriyyat. 

But it is above all another Kufan, a pure Arab, 
al-Mughlra b. ‘Abd Allah, called al-Ukayshir al-Asadl 
(Aghani , xi, 234-59; cf- Blachhre, HLA, iii, 515), 
who represents one of the first truly Bacchic person¬ 
alities of the literature of the first century. This 
writer was first of all a picturesque Bohemian with 
little to recommend him, but amusing and quiet- 
loving, who haunted the taverns and njonasteries of 
al-HIra, and formed with several companions a group 
called the mudfdidn al-Kufa. We are here at the 
beginning of the libertine school of al- Kuf a which was 
henceforth to be exposed to the repression of official 
morality. 

Al-Ukayshir is moreover an excellent poet, who 
describes wine in beautiful language, still strongly 
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marked by the Bedouin lexical tradition. In this 
poetry, which is very true to life, describing tavern 
adventures, the relation is skilful and lively, the 
Bacchism vigorous and sympathetic. This type of 
inspiration can be connected with the brief and rather 
dull pieces of the Kufan Muhammad b. 'Abd al- 
Rabman al-Tharwanl (al-Shabushti, Diyarat, 49, 176, 
230-2), an inveterate drinker and lover of young men, 
found dead among the leather bottles of a low tavern. 
So, in the first century, various tendencies exploited 
a well-established framework to which great poets 
were soon to give fuller expansion. 

iii. The Second Century: the assertion of a literary 
style. 

(a) A great forerunner: al-Walid b. Yazid. 

The second century, which was to end with the 
glory of Abu Nuwas, had at its outset that of the 
caliph al-Walid b. Yazid. Between the two men the 
line of descent is direct. Everything is included 
between these two poles: a philosophy of existence, 
the conception of an art, the practice of a language. 
A style of writing defines Bacchic poetry as a major 
mode of speech. 

Al-Walid, a controversial personality if ever there 
was (see our brief sketch of a counter-portrait in 
Encyclopaedia Universalis, Thesaurus, s.v.), Arab 
prince, poet and composer linked with the musical 
school of the Ididjaz, throwing himself into the 
passions of life, free with a lordly freedom that 
could not conceive of any limit and, hence, of any 
morality, is doubly important. He gathered around 
himself a literary group, in which were Ibn Mayyada 
[q.v.]; Ibn Shura'a; Yazid b. Pabba, an excellent 
poet, the inseparable friend of the prince (A ghdni, 
vii, 92-100); Yabya b. Ziyad al-Harithi, and many 
others. Also, conspicuous personalities like Muti' b. 
Iyas, Hammad al-Rawiya and Hammad 'Adjrad, the 
famous libertines of al-Kufa frequented his salon. The 
composition of this literary group is significant, 
and makes understandable the literary admiration of 
al-Walid for 'Adi b. Zayd and for Bash shir b. Burd, 
whose personality and work incontestably dominates 
this century. 

Moreover, al-Walid is recognised as the master 
of modern Bacchism. The author of at-Aghani asserts 
it already: this poet composed numerous poems which 
were plundered, notably by al-Husayn b. al-pahhak 
[q.v.] and Abu Nuwas ( Aghani, vii, 21). The quality 
of the borrowers is itself a homage rendered to a 
work of which only some fragments have been 
preserved. The Bacchic inspiration is here very close 
to the amorous inspiration which predominates. 
Features of exquisite delicacy in the sentiment, of 
finesse in the expression, can be neighbours to excesses 
which still go to set off an insolent elegance. The 
language by its simplicity and its naturalness breaks 
away from the heavy machinery of conventional 
poetry. Bacchism finds suddenly a personality which 
animates it and a way of writing, even more, a style— 
that is to say a depth—able to exploit the richnesses 
of its register. Bacchic speech has combined all its 
mediums. 

(b) The libertines of al-Kufa. The poets of al-Kufa 
form a group whose homogeneity is such that it is 
permissible to speak of a school which becomes 
notable in the second half of the second century. 
Al-Kufa became the centre of a poetical activity, of 
which the components are complex and the charac¬ 
teristics diverse. Its motivations originate at many 
levels, and their interactions do not allow them to 
be disentangled easily. Everything comes within the 
conception of what could almost be called a counter¬ 


culture: the political, the religious, the racial, the 
economic and the social. It is here, and at its best, 
that Bacchism appears as the expression of a rebellion, 
that the attitudes of the poet take on subversive 
overtones. The rebellion is spectacularly directed 
against religious precepts: it is not an accident that 
most of the poets of this group fall under the accusa¬ 
tion of zandalta (cf. for example, Aghani, xiii, 280, 
335, but all the sources underline this point), and 
several of them paid with their life for their desire 
to reject a constraining socio-cultural system. For it 
goes without saying that the subversion did not only 
aim at the Kur’anic law; it was in fact the entire 
system of a culture that was threatened. 

This group includes famous luminaries of the 
literary milieu, such as Waliba b. al-Hubab; the 
three Hammads: ‘Adjrad, al-Rawiya and al-Zibrik 5 n; 
and Muti' b. Iyas, who all died between 155/772 and 
169/787. Their freedom of morals, their anti-religious 
spirit or their indifference towards religion, their 
Shu'ubT tendencies, are a mark of this period. 
Bashshar b. Burd is their great contemporary. 
But his work, fundamentally amorous, touches only 
slightly upon the Bacchic framework, and, if his 
companions are sometimes drunk, he loves above all 
to sing of the beauty of the mughanniya or singing 
girl. 

Among the libertines one notices the presence of 
poets who are little-known, but who are nevertheless 
of great interest for the study of the genre. Such is 
Bakr b. Kharidja ( Aghani, xxiii, 66 ff.; al-Shabushtl. 
Diyarat, 242-3), a Kufan mawla of Asad, a poor 
Bohemian who was deprived of his reason by drink 
and misery. He spent most of his time in taverns, and 
took refuge to drink amongst the ruins of al-IJira. 
He is the author of small pieces which al-Djabit and 
Di'bil enjoyed. 

‘Ammar b. ‘Amr, whose kunya is poorly established 
as Dhu Kinaz or Kubar ( Aghani, xxiii, 366 ff.), was 
the friend of Hammad al-Rawiya and Muti' b. Iyas; 
his wife, a shrew, shared in his drinking. A minor 
poet, he is the author of numerous love poems and 
some khamriyydt. 

Appearing here also is Yahya b. Ziyad al-Harithi 
(Diyarat, 247 ff.), who gave himself over to some 
unbridled orgies with his friend Muti' b. Iyas. The 
two were accused of zandaha, and it is true that their 
provocative attitudes do not leave any doubt as to 
the unbelief of Muti' who was absolutely passionate 
in his anti-religious activities. 

With the Kufan milieu of this period is associated 
Abu Dulama [q.v. ], a habitue of taverns and a great 
lover of joyful evenings spent far from the palace 
where he was kept as a buffoon. Exasperated by the 
religious duties, he hurls several vigorous gibes 
against Islam. There must be noted in his production 
some characteristics, notably linguistic, which make 
one think of an inspiration of popular origin. This 
fact, attested also in Hammad 'Adjrad, shows firstly 
that the Bacchic genre is directly opposed to lau¬ 
datory poetry, whose official function is specific. But 
one is also left thinking that the poetry of rebellion, 
based on an existential attitude, and transcribed 
in a literary or non-literary form—according to the 
dominant norms—has perhaps drawn vigour and 
vivacity from a people absolutely excluded from the 
cultural system (cf. J. E. Bencheikh, Poitique arabe, 
Les voies d'une creation, Paris 1975, ch. i). 

We may note finally that the works of this group 
are quite sparse. But they played a decisive role in 
the maturation of a genre which eventually found its 
masters in the second half of the century. 
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(c) The Pre-Nuwdsians. Emphasis must be placed 
on the most original, the most striking of these, and 
reparations be paid for an injustice that posterity 
commits against him, sc. Abu ’ 1 -HindI al-Riyabi 
(it is difficult to establish his exact name: Aghani 
xx, 293; al-Kutubi, Fawdt, ii, 240 ff.; Ibn 'Abd 
Rabbih, ( Ikd, vi, 342; al-Ma'arri, Ghufran, 168, 208; 
Ibn Kutayba, Shi ( r. 572; Ibn al-Mu c tazz, Tabatfat, 
136-43, etc.). A poet of Arab origin, he lived mostly 
in Khurasan and Sidjistan, and this remoteness 
explains how he came to be forgotten. His talent was 
nevertheless real. Ibn al-Mu'tazz, who composed in 
the 3rd century the first anthology of Bacchic poetry 
that has come down to us, asserts that Abu Nuwas, 
al-Husayn b. al-pahhak and Abu Hiffan were able 
to establish themselves in the genre only after reading 
his poems (Tabakdt, 142). The author of the Aghani 
quotes the judgement delivered by Abu 'Ubayda 
and confirmed by Ishak al-Mawsili, according to 
which Abu Nuwas drew all his inspiration from 
Abu ’ 1 -Hindi (Aghani, xx, 29). Even anecdotes of 
which he was the hero are attributed to other per¬ 
sonalities who were living in a similar way. Remote 
from cultural centres, Abu ’ 1 -Hindi was unable to 
defend himself against being pillaged, and it seems 
that it did not worry him. He was one among these 
poets whose work contributes to the growth of a 
trend, to the putting of his own plan into effect, but 
who, melting into the collective effort of creation, 
leave little trace in memory. All his importance must 
be due to this transmission function in Arabic poetry. 

Abu ' 1 -Hindi never wrote anything but khamriyydt, 
which impels al-Isfahani to assert that he was the 
first Bacchic poet of the Islamic period ( Aghani , xx, 
293, copied by Fawdt, ii, 242). This is clearly false, 
but not useless for the understanding of an evolution: 
Abu ’ 1 -Hindi is considered in fact as the first to give 
independence to the genre, and we must concur in 
this judgement. In a plain and harmonious language, 
this poet chisels poems of an excellent workmanship, 
highly representative of this lively, exciting spirit, 
that was also to be that of Aba Nuwas. 

Ahmad b. Isljak al Kharaki ( Fihrist ; Ibn al- 
Mu'tazz, Tabakdt, 306 ft.; Ibn al-Djarrah, War aka, 
58, etc.) was, according to Abu Nuwas, the origin of 
the public practice of debauchery (mudfun) and of 
the composition of verse describing his drinking 
bouts and varied sexual activities. He was thus to 
open a path that his young contemporaries were 
quickly to follow in a kind of cresendo of libertinism. 
Out of a diwdn of 50 pages that the Fihrist attributes 
to him, there remain several pieces representative of 
the genre, but without charm and lacking in inspira¬ 
tion. 

This Ba?ran had rivals. Isma'il b. Yusuf al-Basri 
constituted, with Abu ’ 1 -Saffab al-Ansari and 'Abd 
Allah b. Ri<Ja, a group of mudidfan who decided 
to devote all their poetry to wine (Ibn al-Mu'tazz, 
Tabakdt, 339). The first-named has left a few lines 
of quality. Also at Ba$ra, 'Ukkasha b. 'Abd al- 
Samad (Aghani, iii, 251-60) deals differently with 
the Bacchic framework. This minor elegiac writer 
expresses his amorous despair, but includes in his 
poems important, often very happy, Bacchic develop¬ 
ments. From the profligate violence of some verses, 
to the amorous passion of others, there is unfolded 
the full range of the relations linking the Bacchic 
and amorous frameworks which undergo a joint 
evolution. 

The Kufan tradition is maintained in lively manner 
with Abu ’ 1 -Hasan 'AH b. al-Khalil (Aghani, xiv, 
165 ff.), a close friend of Salih b. 'Abd al-Kuddus, 


accused with him of zandaka, but who escaped 
execution. While he regained, under al-Mahdi, a 
measure of wisdom or of prudence, which turned him 
away from pleasures, he composed in his youth 
Bacchic lines interspersed with panegyrics, and also 
short well-developed pieces not devoid of elegance, 
but which are more relevant to the drinking song than 
the poems. 

But Bacchism, in this second century, was not 
the prerogative of 'Irak solely. Ibrahim b. Harma 
[9.V.], a Hidjazi poet, continually gave himself over 
to drink throughout his life. Of the 10,000 lines 
attributed to him, at least a thousand have been 
preserved (Diwdn, Baghdad 1969) and the Bacchic 
pieces must surely have suffered the greatest loss, 
for they are very few in number. 

(d) Abu Nuwas: the glory of a genre. The last third 
of the century is dominated by poets who include 
some of the greatest names in mediaeval Arabic 
literature: al-Husayn b. al-Daljbak, Muslim b. al- 
Walid and Abu Nuwas. Among them, other less 
famous men or men of lesser talent contributed to the 
masterly blossoming of the genre. The whole work of 
this period constitutes the most important corpus 
which we have at our disposal. Later work as good 
would be produced, but never better; above all, no 
further developments appear. 

Abu Nuwas is not the creator of the khamriyya 
—far from it—and we ascribe to him the glory 
of inventions that were not his own. But he is a 
striking figure because he sums up everything that 
it had been possible for anyone to write before him. 
He explores the thematic register and refines some 
statements well; he handles the Bacchic language 
with an incomparable skill; his poetry and his life 
are closely linked, and with him the word magnifies 
the experience. With a talent made up of sensibility, 
elegance and intelligence, he wrote poems which do 
not always have the merit of originality, but often 
have the sparkle of exceptional success. Thus a unique 
work of its genre, through its abundance, its variety 
and its quality, comes to crown a long evolution. 
Abu Nuwas mastered a speech that others had forged 
for him, and nobody in this field can dispute with him 
for first place. Such was the domination that he 
exercised during his lifetime that he was able to force 
Ibn ai-Pahhak, for example, to cede to him some of 
his lines, and posterity was bound to attribute to him 
much that did not belong to him. A personality of 
remarkable prominence, he gave to Bacchism its 
existential significance, one which did not reduce it 
to the simple pleasure of drinking (cf. J. E. Ben- 
cheikh, Themes bachiques et personnages dans le diwdn 
d'Abii Nuwas, in BEO, xvii (1963-4), 1-84). 

In the very incomplete diwdn of Muslim b. al- 
Walid, a score of poems contain important Bacchic 
developments. These entail two observations. The 
first, in certain pieces, relates to the Bacchic note 
being given priority treatment and becoming a 
framework in which other themes are inserted. The 
second deals with the language; Muslim is a master of 
the badi c , and does not forget it even in these poems. 
This concern for formalism makes the expression 
heavy and goes against the nature of the inspiration. 

Ibn al-Dahbak produced some verse which is 
better-developed (cf. Muljammad al-Munif, alTfusavn 
b. al-Dahhak, aghrdd khamriyyatihi wa-ashkhdfuha. 
Faculty of Letters of Algiers University thesis, 1965). 
Despite the fragmentary state of his diwdn, it is 
possible to place him among the poets of the first 
order. One should mention with him Abu ’l-Shls 
[g.u.], cousin of Di'bil, friend of Muslim and Abu 
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Nuwas, author of long Bacchic poems revealing a 
great mastery of the language (Ibn al-Mu c tazz, 
Tabakdt, 77-86). They are furthermore interesting 
to study, as the survivals of the Bedouin language 
are quite marked in them. Finally, ‘Amr b. ‘Abd 
al-Malik al-Warrak (al-Shabushtl, Diyarat, 172 ft.; 
al-Marzubanl, Mu c dfam, 218; etc.) was a companion 
of Abu Nuwas, a lewd drunkard, a wicked rogue of 
a fornicator and pederast, an arrogant mocker of 
religion, who wrote a poetry without genius more 
closely connected with the drinking song than the 
poem. 

iv. The khamriyya after Abu Nuwas: the playing- 
out of a style of writing. It seems that, having attained 
glory, the genre become fixed in the academic. While 
the formalists reduced poetry to the set exercise, the 
khamriyya was drained of its subversive function. 
Having become a stylistic exercise, it is not surprising 
to find it composed by any hand. Some poets whose 
temperament was as far removed as possible from 
Bacchism attempted it (al-Bubturi, for example, 
wrote a dozen khamriyydt). This evidently contributes 
to the playing-out of the genre. The surprises, quite 
rare, come from obscure authors in whom is found a 
note of sincerity or a felicitous expression. 

Besides, the Bacchic tone becomes diversified— 
and loses some of its strong homogeneity—with the 
development of the rawdiyyat, floral poems, of the 
dayriyyat, poems describing evenings spent in con¬ 
vents or monasteries, and of the ikhwaniyydt, versified 
friendly letters, whose respective domains are not 
always easy to delimit. These different forms com¬ 
peted to render familiar a light poetry, with a 
descriptive tendency, which expressed a pleasure in 
living surrounded by a peaceful and happy nature. 
The force of the Bacchic theme becomes insipid in 
this gentle culture of the Muses. 

The 3rd century is dominated by Ibn al-Mu'tazz 
[i q.v .] who composed an important Bacchic anthology 
(Fusul al-tamdthil fi tabashir al-surur). He wrote 
poems of youth, whose delicacy recalls that of the 
other talented aristocrat, al-Walid b. Yazld. But the 
well-born adib Ibn al-Mu c tazz, an enemy of every 
passionate outburst and concerned with an elegant 
measure, was unable to exploit in depth a framework 
whose indispensable vitality he did much to lessen. 

The voluminous work of Ibn al-Ruml {q.v.} contains 
several khamriyydt in which he attempts, not without 
difficulty it is true, a more spontaneous and sensitive 
language than that of his great compositions. But 
it is elsewhere that we must look for truly Bacchic 
temperaments. The literary circle of c A1 i b. Yahya 
al-Munadjdjim (cf. Bencheikh, Les voies d'une crea¬ 
tion, thesis, Paris 1972, i, n6ff.) gathered together 
a number of libertine poets, among them Abu Hiffan. 
The latter served his apprenticeship under the direc¬ 
tion of Abu Nuwas and was his rawi, but the frag¬ 
ments that remain to us of his works do not permit us 
to make a pronouncement. At his side, Abu ’ 1 -Shibl 
c A$im b. Wahb al-Burdjuml was admitted into the 
society of al-Mutawakkil, a lovei of scabrous narra¬ 
tive (cf. Les voies d’une creation, i, 127-8). Indeed, 
he brings to life a group of jolly rogues who joined 
in rough escapades in the taverns of Baghdad and 
Samarra. In the reign of the same caliph there 
should be noted Muhammad b. Isljak al-jarsusl, who 
exercised his wit against the month of Ramadan 
(al-Marzubanl, Mu l dfam, 395; al-Muhammadan min 
al-shu'-ara*, ed. Mammeri, 1973, nos. 102, 134). In 
fact, these figures provide material for the anecdotal 
literature which flourishes around Bacchic poetry, 
but do not leave any striking work. 


From this point of view, more interesting is 
Abu TTayyib Muhammad b. al-Kasim al-Numayri. A 
close friend of Ibn al-Mu c tazz, he exchanged with him 
a whole correspondence (Aghani, ix, 137; al-Sha- 
bushti, 71 ff.; al-Marzubani, Mu l dfam, 336-7; etc.). It 
consists of ikhwaniyydt, friendly invitations to profit 
from the pleasure of love and drink, where the poet 
shows himself skilful at making glittering promises, 
and subtle in expressing his joy in accomplishing 
them with friends. These notes are sometimes in 
sadjf (Diyarat, 74). They deal with the same themes 
as poetry and offer samples of a Bacchic prose for 
consideration; it reveals an atmosphere and way of 
life. Here it is a case of well-born companions who 
have nothing to do with the “Fauvists” of the 
preceding century. They handle drunkenness like love, 
sc. with delicacy and good taste, in an allusive 
language which suits the courteous elegance of the 
salons. The adab of the munadama, already defined 
by Abu Nuwas, finished by imposing its rules on the 
furafa? of polite society. 

In the 4th century, Kushadjim [q.v.] confirmed 
this insertion of Bacchism in a poetry of social 
relationship. This nadim -poet was capable of de¬ 
scribing a flower, a cup, a musical instrument in an 
exquisite, light, delicate language, closely related to 
a way of life. The social discourse determines the 
inspiration and the poem is subjected to an essentially 
descriptive plan (cf. al-Shabushti, Diyarat, 259 ff.). 
On the last point, this approach becomes clear in 
the production of al-Sanawbarl ( Diyarat, 218-24, 
which cites several poems that do not figure in the 
diwdn). Here appears very clearly the relationship 
existing between the khamriyya and the poetry of 
nature. But it must be noted that in the dayriyyat, 
the Bacchic themes become more and more secondary. 

Associated with this tradition is Muhammad b. 
al-'Abbas b. al-Basri, called Sahib al-Rakuba, a drug 
seller in the service of the Ikhshldids of Cairo 
(Diyarat, 292, 294-7). He is presented as a debauchee 
(mddfin ). But in his eclogues, the themes, reduced to 
commonplace stereotypes, serve above all to intro¬ 
duce here the description of a lake peopled with 
birds, and there that of narcissi and roses growing 
on the banks of a stream. In this poetry of a smiling 
nature, wine is described in it as a supplementary, 
but not exclusive, joy. 

On the other hand, Abu ’ 1 -Faradj Muhammad al- 
Wa’wa’ (al-Kutubi, Fawat, no. 367, ii, 301-6), a 
Damascene poet of simple and harmonious language, 
returned to the Bacchic tradition in dedicating certain 
excellent verses to the great themes well-known in 
the register and in rediscovering, sometimes with 
felicity, the Nuwasian inspiration. But we can feel 
that in this 4th/ioth century, still honoured by the 
works of al-Mutanabbl and Abu Firas [q.vv.] (cf. the 
poems of the latter’s diwdn, nos. 150, 171, 178 and 
especially 364, his great fardiyya which finishes in 
a Bacchic development), Arabic poetry has nothing 
more to invent, so that it becomes set, worn out by 
nearly six centuries of an exceptionally abundant 
production. The few poets that remain to be cited 
wrote a poem worthy to be cited in an anthology, and 
reveal only a fanciful spirit already too familiar; they 
approach as well as possible these great masters of 
the past, of whom some are still cited by al-Ma‘arri in 
his Risdlat al-ghufran, 134-45. 

In the 5th/nth century Ibn Shibl [?.r.] (and in 
addition, al-itiftl, al-Mufiammadiin min al-shu c ard’ > , 
no. 254, 270 ff.; Yakut, Udaba?, x, 23-45), physician, 
philosopher and poet, composed numerous couplets 
full of jollity, and a few longer pieces describing 
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the pleasures enjoyed in a monastery. But the 
Bacchic note is minor in his work, as attested in the 
great philosophic poems where he gives himself up 
to a reflection on existence and the fate of man. 
Muhammad b. Khalifa b. al-Husayn al-Numayri (al- 
Kutubl, Fawat, no. 403, ii, 402), a poet of Sayf 
al-Dawla’s circle, strove without success in the genre. 
Ibn al-Nabih [q.v.], a poet of the Ayyubids, revived a 
few of the most frequently-repeated statements 
without introducing the slightest new note. We may 
conclude this list, which could be filled with the 
names of several minor authors, by citing three poets 
of the 7th/i3th century. 

Nur al-Dln Muhammad al-Is c irdi (619-56/1222-58: 
Fawat, no. 377, ii, 329-34; Shadhardt al-dhahab. v, 
284), who grouped the libertine part of his diwdn 
under the title of Sulafat al-zardiun }i 'l-khila c a 
wa’l-mudiiin, a work which also comprises an an¬ 
thology section. This poet loved wine, and he speaks 
of it with passion in some quite long poems running to 
more than 20 verses. He asserts especially the 
superiority of alcohol over hashish for the quality 
of intoxication which it provides. But his poetry is 
prosaic, heavy, often trivial, deprived as it is of the 
Nuwasian brilliance which lent glamour even to ob¬ 
scene developments. A little later, Ibn Nubata [q.v.], 
poet of the Ayyubid sovereign Abu ' 1 -Fida 3 , inserted 
Bacchic formulae in heterogeneous compositions. 
But it is above all Safi al-DIn al-Hilll who, at the end 
of the 7th/i3th century and in the first third of the 
8th/i4th one, rediscovered a real inspiration with a 
richness of themes and remarkable images. The fact 
is so much more notable, since this poet tock a great 
interest in the strophic poetry of classical or colloquial 
language. 

v. Mystical intoxication or substituted speech. It was, 
paradoxically, the mystics drunk with their love for 
God who gave to Bacchism a new impetus. They 
took possession of a well-established framework and 
activated it by substituting for hedonistic motiva¬ 
tions the decisive quest for happiness in God. From 
there, a whole symbolism became established. Wine 
becomes a divine emanation which spreads its rays 
from one form to another, a symbol of the supreme 
love which manifests itself in creation. Drunkenness 
is forgetfulness of all that is not He. Under the effect 
of this application of meanings, an inner discourse is 
substituted for a text apparently set in its formulae. 
For, it must be noted, the mystical poet is not 
anxious to renew the writing of the Bacchic frame¬ 
work, or he does not care to do so; instead, he adds 
to it another meaning. At the same time as he accepts 
and pronounces the fixity of a language, he enlarges 
his conceptual field. Thus constellations of symbols 
appear around original themes. A thorough study of 
these appropriations—it is necessary to reverse the 
order of things, says al-NabulusI—would show how a 
new inspiration was able to raise from within an old 
language, to illuminate it, but not destroy it. No 
more than the Bacchic poets of the 2nd/8th century 
did the mystics conceive a poetic theory. In going 
beyond the Islamic orthodox vision, they imposed a 
style of speech, not a writing. 

The operation had been attempted with success as 
early as the middle of the 2nd/8th century in the 
poems of Rabi'a al-'Adawiyya. The importance of 
the zones common to the erotic and Bacchic frame¬ 
works was to mark out the khamriyya for serving 
the passionate quest of the mystics. The diwdn of 
al-IJalladj contains only one quatrain of this type, 
which is furthermore also attributed to Ibn al ; 
Pabbak and Abu Nuwas (Diwdn, ed. Massignon, 73, 


no. 38), but several anonymous poems were later 
dedicated to the description of mystical intoxications 
(ibid., 127-30). The saint from Tilimsan, Abu Madyan 
[?.v.j, composed some zadials of very marked popular 
inspiration, illustrating also an ancient tendency of 
the Bacchic genre to distinguish itself from classical 
poetry. It is also true that the mystics had at their 
disposal two keyboards, that of esoteric composition, 
and that of popular incantation which was to become 
fundamental in the practice of the brotherhoods. 
An entire production of khamriyyat was to see the 
light of day in the East and in the Maghrib, where a 
representative sample is supplied by Hurayfish al- 
Makki (d. 801/1398-9; cf. Diwdn al-Halladj, 140 ff.). 

But it is Ibn al-Farid [?.v.] who draws attention 
with his great khamriyya. In this, indeed, he gives 
himself to a masterly re-interpretation of the whole 
Bacchic theme and deepens its symbolic range. 
Moreover, he does this without renouncing the 
artifices of a formalistic rhetoric. The mechanisms of 
poetic writing continue to be used, but here they* 
injure neither the feverish palpitation of the sub¬ 
stituted speech nor the powerful rhythm of the 
incantation. In the nth/i7th century, c Abd al-Ghanl 
al-Nabulus! was to write a commentary on this 
poem, composed according to the comments made on 
it by the author of the Tardiuman al-ashwak, Ibn al- 
‘Arabl. Al-Nabulusi reveals also the secret significance 
of wine in pieces where Bacchic themes are inter¬ 
twined with developments of love themes. In the 
mystics, the overlapping of the two registers becomes 
total in order to express passion and ecstasy. In the 
diwdn of Abu ’ 1 -Hasan al-Shushtarl, very few poems 
do not have recourse to Bacchic statements (Diwdn, 
ed. al-Nashshar, Alexandria i960, e.g. poems nos. 5, 
8, 9, 12, 20, 26, 31, 38, and the majority of muwash- 
shahdt and azdial; cf. also Massignon, Recherches sur 
Shushtari, in Melanges W. Marfais, 1950, 251 ft.). 
The quest for the intoxication of love is a central 
theme which catches in him the nervous rhythm of 
a popular language. Moreover, he exploits the vein 
of an Ibn Kuzman, and the narrative of visits to a 
monastery, or evenings in a tavern, could easily 
lead to confusion, the language being to such an 
extent that of the khamriyyat. There could not exist 
here any of those deceits which sometimes inspired 
pornographic poems with a pseudo-mystical aim. But 
it is interesting to note this second substitution of 
speech, by means of which we return to the origins. 

The mystical khamriyya continued to be practised, 
anonymous or obscure, in classical or dialectal 
language, until the 19th century, where it is attested, 
for example, in the diwdn of the Algerian amir c Abd 
al-Kadir (cf. A. Ben Harrath, Madiallat Kulliyyat 
al-Addb, i (1967), 47 ff.), and even in the 20th century 
in its popular form. 

vi. The khamriyya in Muslim Spain: atomised 
speech. The Andalusian environment suited the 
fading of Bacchic poetry, especially after the prolife¬ 
ration of the kingdoms of the Jawa'if. On the literary 
side, the creation of strophic forms such as the 
muwashshab and the zadial offered a more supple 
and effective structure to capture this type of inspira¬ 
tion. The use, especially in the zadial, of a semi- 
popular language, assured a very appreciable source 
of invention. Linked with the pleasure of life, with 
the quest for love, with a profound communion with 
nature, Bacchism competed to express a certain mode 
of existence in the world. 

Paradoxically, the conjunction of these favourable 
elements provoked, it seems, a contrary result. The 
Bacchic framework, already exhausted in the East, 
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falls into such common use here that it becomes 
increasingly worn out. Used to love or the joys of 
nature, it is instrumentalised and hardly requires an 
autonomous plan and specific style any more. If one 
adds to all this the proliferation of poets, and especial¬ 
ly the mutilation that time has wrought in their 
work it is understandable why it is necessary to 
speak here of “pulverised” or “atomised” speech, 
echoing E. Garcia Gdrnez. 

As early as the 4th/ioth century, during the period 
of the amirs, then of the caliphs, Ibn Darradj [<?.v.] 
included Bacchic statements in some nawriyydt, floral 
poems, which augur the coming of Ibn Khafadia. 
The prince Abu ‘Abd al-Malik Marwan, great-grand¬ 
son of ‘Abd al-Rahman III, also followed this path, 
and Bacchic themes came to sustain in him an inspira¬ 
tion of an erotic or descriptive order. 

But it is in the 5th/nth century that Bacchism 
finds its full extent, as much from the point of view of 
poetic creation as from that of anthological activity. 
To the latter, Ibn Shuhayd ascribes the setting of a 
visit to the valley of the tawabi ‘, where he meets 
especially the inspirational genius of Abu Nuwas 
during a succession of very interesting poetic con¬ 
frontations. For his part, the historian Ibn al-Rakik 
al-Kayrawan! [q.v.] dedicated to the Eastern kham- 
riyyat his Kufb al-surur fi wasf al-anbidha wa’l-khu- 
mur, still in manuscript, and a Kitab mu’-dkarat al- 
sharab which has not come down to us. The vizier Abu 
‘Amir Ibn Maslama [?.v.] for his Hadikat al-irhydh 
fi hakikat al-rah, draws upon the Andalusian works, 
his own notably, of which a few fragments survive 
devoted to largely banal forms of enjoyment. 

In that which concerns poetry properly so-called, 
we must make a choice among numerous poets who 
are often known only by a few lines in anthologies. 
Ibn al-Abbar [q.v.], also an author of floral poems, 
dedicated a few pieces to the madfalis al-uns in which 
an elegant aristocracy tasted the delights of love, 
walks and friendly evenings. The striking personality 
of the century was the sovereign of Seville al-Mu'ta- 
mid (cf. R. H. Souissi, al-MuHamid Ibn ‘Abbdd et 
son oeuvre poitique, doctoral thesis, Paris 1973, 
1 35-46). He drank with pleasure and describes the 
joys of drunkenness in poems where the themes of 
liquidity and luminosity are touched upon. But the 
statements do not represent an organised view, even 
if the signs of an existential anguish often appear. 
The author’s attractive personality does not succeed 
in giving life to a language that has been over-used. 
The same observation applies to Bacchic mentions 
noted in the work of those faithful to the unfortunate 
prince, sc. Ibn al-Labban [?.v.] (cf. Ddr al-Jiraz, 55; 
M. al-Karlm, Fann al-tawshih, 179 etc.) or Ibn 
Bamdls [q.v.]. The katib ‘All b. Ahmad (al-Kutubl, 
Fawdt, no. 304, ii, 140-1; H. P« 5 rts, La poisie anda- 
louse, 154) composed short pieces where the astral 
themes play an important role in the description of 
the sparkle of the wine. 

Bestriding the 5th/nth and 6th/i2th centuries were 
several poets who attempted the khamriyya. Ibn 
Khafadia [j.tt] (cf. B. Hadjdjadji, Vie et oeuvre du 
poele andalou Ibn Khafadia. typed thesis, Paris 1969) 
did not detach himself in any way from the Nuwasian 
vein, which he exploits in brief developments and 
without originality. His tavern outings supply the 
opportunity for imitation, and he remains incapable 
of rendering an atmosphere and painting a living 
picture. His talent is elsewhere. His nephew Ibn al- 
Za(tkak [<?.c.] wrote mostly love poems or pastoral 
verse, a genre in which his uncle was famous. The sole 
aim of the Bacchic statement in his work is to under¬ 


line the beauty of nature, or to introduce the presence 
of a cup-bearer. Ibn al-SId al-Batalyawsi [<j.v.] 
succeeded in a few beautiful descriptions where 
there must be noted the abundance of comparisons 
and metaphors making reference to the animal 
lexicon. Ibn al-Baki [g.v.] (cf. e.g. Dar al-firdz, 67; 
Fann al-lawshih, 185; Nafh al-fib, iv, 240), and his 
friend al-'Ama al-Tutlli ( Dar al-firdz, 43; Fann 
al-tawshih, 183; Ibn Sa'Id, Mughrib, ii, 453; etc.) 
sprinkled with Bacchic statements the muwashshahat 
of love in which they excel. Finally, Ibrahim b. 
Sahl al-Israeli [q.v.] incited his audience to the theme 
of carpe diem and sang promiscuously of his love of 
wine, flowers and the cup-bearer. 

It may well be noted that the framework of the 
khamriyya is truly scattered in a poetry whose 
plan is no longer to exploit a genre to the full, but 
to limit itself to the thematic areas common to 
several frameworks. Eclecticism triumphs and im¬ 
poses a structure whose analysis leads inevitably to 
the disintegration of the poem. A good example of this 
overlapping of themes is given by the production of 
Abu Bakr b. Zahr (Fann al-tawshih, 193 ff., nos. 12- 
15 ; Dar al-tiraz, 45, 73; Mughrib, i, 268) Nafh al-fib, i, 
440). Bacchic statements are more numerous and 
precise, but are never detached from the expression 
of the pains of love in poems articulated in connection 
with hawd mudjun, shawk rah, bukd 3 khamr. 
In short, we have a Bacchic elegiac form which 
innovates neither in one field nor the other. 

In fact—and all the fragments which are left to 
us of an abundant oeuvre confirm it (cf. H. P6r6s, 
La poisie andalouse, 359-77)—there is no original 
Bacchic expression in Andalusia. 

Even such a picturesque personage as Ibn Kuzman 
[q.v.] does not altogether escape this observation (see 
E. Garcia G6mez, Todo Ben Quzmdn, Madrid 1972). 
This “impecunious Bohemian, open drinker and 
debauchee” combined all the conditions required to 
give to the genre a new vigour. He loved wine pas¬ 
sionately, and led a dissolute life in the taverns and 
other places of ill-repute, of which he knew how to 
paint lively pictures. His inspiration is on a realistic 
level and his spirit assumes in it lively and colourful 
features. A certain sense of the burlesque even 
animates certain scenes. Finally, Ibn Kuzman com¬ 
posed entirely Bacchic zadfals among other hetero¬ 
geneous pieces, in a Spanish dialect intended certainly 
to be understood in educated circles, as G. S. Colin 
remarks, but suitable all the same to allow itself 
to be invested with an inspiration of popular type. 
Despite all this, the poet did not succeed in breaking 
away from the old Bacchic language and one is very 
much disappointed to see him having recourse to 
formulae which are abundant in the works of his 
predecessors. Certain successes in this field do not 
conceal the recourse to hackneyed effects, which we 
are led inevitably to think belong perhaps to a 
language which has reached exhaustion in this 
framework. 

The strophic Andalusian forms were definitely 
unhelpful for the revival of the genre. Practised also 
in the East, the muwashshaluz continued to exploit 
a vein long since dried up. Also, in the 6th/12th 
century there is Yusuf b. Zaylak (al-Kutubl, Fawdt, 
no. 482, ii, 633 ff. and M. Z. Enani, Le muwashshah en 
Orient, typed thesis, Paris 1973, index), author of 
quite long poems with nothing that reveals a per¬ 
sonality or expresses a voluptuousness. East and 
West do no more than exchange formulas. The 
characteristic of a school exercise is that it is repeated 
ad infinitum. For a little longer, Muslim Spain, and 
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for a long time the Maghrib and the Near East, were 
to fill with languishing echoes the great silence of a 
bloodless poetry. After the nakfa, Bacchic statements 
are rediscovered at the hand of a Amin Nakhla or an 
Abu ’ 1 -Rasim al-Shabbl in elegies with accents of 
Lamartine, aghani al-haydt. But the time of another 
poetry had by then come. 

vii. The khamrivva: the scope of the poem. The 
evolution which led from the technique of inserted 
statements to the composition of homogeneous 
khamriyydt, then to the “pulverisation” or “atomisa¬ 
tion” of a style of speech, was not accompanied by 
the enactment of any rules which defined a genre or 
determined the architecture of a fixed form. The 
general characteristics that one can discern, belonging 
to a very much mutilated corpus (except perhaps in 
the case of Abu Nuw&s), do not have an informative 
value. 

(a) Brevity: the requirements of a style of writing. 
The khamriyya is a relatively brief poem. Only 41 
poems of Abu Nuwas out of 299 have more than 
14 lines. In his work, the tendency to conciseness is 
found again in conventional genres. But this brevity 
characterises all the Bacchic poets of different 
periods. A need was felt to keep to a number of lines, 
ranging from 4 to 15 as a verifiable average, even 
when it involved inserted statements in multithematic 
bastdas. Bacchic writing was composed in a limited 
compass because the means used in writing the work 
required it (cf. J. E. Bencheikh, Pottique arabe, ch. iii). 
This requirement of means was to lead the set kafida 
on the other hand to a progressive lengthening. What 
may be called light or spontaneous poetry—all very 
ambiguous words—must in reality be analysed as 
a language whose internal connections appear very 
clearly. We must qualify not the nature of the in¬ 
spiration, but that of mechanisms which determine 
the setting of the poem. For the khamriyya, this 
involves the choice of a certain compass—a poem 
is written in the plan of the creation at the level of the 
language and notably the phono-semantic organisa¬ 
tion. 

(b) The organisation of an allotted space. There is 
no rule for the thematic regulation of a khamriyya. 
If we except the poems that are ordered around a 
narrative and so of a chronology, the poet handles 
the statements freely (cf. the six thematic tables 
pp. 999-1001 above). The unity of the inspiration, 
the fairly strict limits of the framework, assure 
homogeneity to the whole. We have noted the 
frequent recourse to amorous or floral themes. It is 
a matter of common areas exploited by several 
frameworks. It is possible, moreover, in refining the 
analysis, to disclose an entire rhetoric of Bacchic 
discourse which governs small units of this discourse 
or even imposes a few broad lines of development. 
A good example is given by the erotic descriptions 
which often occur at the end of a poem. But it is also 
possible to note some more subtle or more closely- 
followed connections between certain statements of 
unequal importance. The first masters did a great 
deal in this direction, and the drying-up of the Bacchic 
vein is justly measured by an inability to imagine 
new relations between statements which are from 
now onwards set in unalterable relationship. 

(c) Relations within the frameworks. It appears from 
the evidence that the khamriyya underwent and 
exerted influences within these. When it is concerned 
with fakhr, the Bacchic statement does not have the 
same value as when it is autonomous. Put to the 
service of the framework of love, or detaching itself 
from it, inspiring love of nature or instrumentalised in 


floral poems, this statement follows an evolution and 
enjoys fortunes that we have analysed historically. 
There remains one observation to make concerning 
the particular treatment of erotic themes. 

Compared with the themes of the nasib, of the 
amorous tashbib of an ‘Umar b. Abl Rabl‘a (whose 
poems contain a few formulaic statements, e.g. 
Diwan, 107, 11 . 7-8; 115, 11 . 3-4; 120, 1 . 10; 149, 1 . 8; 
etc.), or with those of courtly love in the work of 
Bashshar b. Burd’ and al-‘Abbas b. al-Abnaf, the 
Bacchic ghazal appears specific. It is sensual at first, 
then tough and truculent, without prudery; it is 
further without delicacy, and often runs into obscen¬ 
ity. Drunkenness seems to destroy love, retaining 
only a caricaturist’s style. The relation between the 
two frameworks has therefore become reversed. 
At first a unity of instrumentalised statements, the 
khamriyya later defines themes of love that are its 
own, as well as personages who express them. At 
the point at which courtly poetry refines its nuances 
but takes refuge in abstraction, the Bacchic ghazal 
on the other hand cloaks itself in the concrete. But 
one should not see there the simple transcription of 
orgiastic experiences; instead, one may perceive a 
desperate attempt to fight against the constraining 
morality and the good conscience of a socio-cultural 
system which pronounces the traumatic exclusion of 
the feminine being. It may also be said that the 
themes of homosexuality found in the khamriyya an 
opportunity for development without resorting to 
subterfuges. Bacchism makes its goal what is for¬ 
bidden and what is recommended. It appears pro¬ 
vocative, and its vigorous audacities could have had 
a subversive effect. But the scheme lacked a philos¬ 
ophy of existence which was detached from pure 
enjoyment and an ideology which went beyond 
simple rejection. The elegant master of Bacchic adab, 
Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, put an end to an evolution which 
could have been dangerous, but which proclaimed its 
failure by not viewing the situation of woman 
differently. Even in Bacchism, love remains a 
masculine preoccupation. 

(d) Problems of metric specificness. The problem of 
the adequacy of the metre for the framework is a 
very delicate one. The thesis according to which 
evolution takes place towards the choice of so-called 
“light” metres remains from many points of view 
subject to reservations (cf. J. E. Bencheikh, Poftique 
arabe, ch. “De la mesure au rythme”). The frag¬ 
mentary state of the Bacchic works keeps analysis 
within the field of hypotheses most of the time. 
In the case of developments inserted in a fasida, it 
cannot be a question of specificness. In al-A‘sha, 
the group of four major metres is formed by the 
fawil (34%), the kamil (14.5%), the mutabdrib (12%) 
and the basit (11%); and in al-Akh(al, by the (awil 
(53%). the wafir (15.7%), the basil (14%) and the 
kamil (9.2%). The diwan of Abu Nuwas, the only 
Bacchic corpus sufficiently important to lend itself 
to enumeration, supplies the following results, drawn 
from 893 poems: fawil (15-45%); basil (14.21%); 
sari' (13%); wafir (11.1%) and kamil ( 8 . 75 %)- This 
general percentage, compared with a percentage 
drawn from only conventional poetry (panegyric, 
elegiac, etc.) brings out a perceptible decline of the 
fawil and the kamil, and a slight increase of the basil 
and sari ‘ (cf. op. cit., the curves of metric use drawn 
from three centuries). The one is a long metre, the 
other a short metre, which leaves the problem intact. 
Without denying the frequency of the use of so-called 
“light” metres such as the sari ‘ and the khafif, a 
frequency confirmed elsewhere even in poets as little 
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modernist as Abu Tammam and al-Buhturi, it is 
always worth asking ourselves the real nature of the 
connection between the metre and the theme treated. 
It will not be possible for any suggestions to be made 
in this matter as long as no serious analysis has been 
made of the connections established between the 
structures of the phonic chain in operation and the 
stylistic organisation of the verse which is wedded to 
the scheme. At this point, we return to the funda¬ 
mental problem of the language of the khamriyya, 
which has unfortunately not been the object of study. 
Considerations as to the use of a simple vocabulary 
and the clarity of a syntactic organisation have 
certainly not taken place. 

The study of Bacchic literature remains to be 
undertaken. Such a study ought to show how its 
expression was fed by a variety of philosophic 
tendencies, and how it analysed a series of spiritual 
attitudes in historical relationship with given socio¬ 
cultural situations. From materialism to the search 
for the absolute, the khamriyya was the field for a 
multitude of experiments, perhaps founded moreover 
on the same existential despair. Its scattering away 
thus signified the failure of individual attempts to 
escape a condition and an order. 

Bibliography. Djamil Sa‘id, Tafawwur al- 
khamriyydt fi’l-shPr al- l arabi, Cairo 1945; Muham¬ 
mad Husayn, Asdlib al-sina c a, shi'r al-khamra 
wa'l-ndka bayn al-A c shd wa’l-dfahiUyyin, Alex¬ 
andria i960; Ilya IJawi, Fatin al-shi c r al-khamri, 
Beirut i960; M. al-§adik al-'Afifi, Thawrat al- 
khamriyydt, Beirut 1971. All these are very unequal 
studies. Several monographs on authors or periods 
dedicate sections of varying length to the kham¬ 
riyya. (J. E. Bencheikh) 

KH AMSA (a.) “five” still possesses, in several 
Muslim countries, as amongst peoples of ancient 
times, a magical value in connection with the use 
of the fingers of the hand as a defence against the 
evil eye [see ‘ayn], An efficacious method of protec¬ 
tion against the evil eye, especially in North Africa 
but also in certain parts of the Near East also, 
consists essentially in stretching out the right hand, 
with the fingers spread out, towards the person 
whose glance can harm, and in pronouncing a formula 
containing the word khamsa, e.g. khamsa fi ’■ayni-k 
“five in your eye”. This gesture is supposed to send 
the evil to its source, but since it is not always possible 
conveniently to do, pronouncing the formula in the 
mind retains also a certain prophylactic force, and 
has in any event the force of a curse. 

Various representations of the hand, which were 
formerly current also in ancient civilisations, may 
be attached to this belief (see J. A. MacCulloch, in 
Hastings’ Encycl. of Religion and Ethics, vi (1913), 
495). One of the best-known is the piece of jewellery 
called “the hand of Fatma”, used as an amulet and 
called mkhammsa. khamsa, khumsa, etc. (see W. 
Margate, Textes arabes de Tanger, 285; J.-H. Prost- 
Biraben, La main de Fatma et ses anticldents symbo- 
liques, in Revue anthropologique, xliii (1933), 370-5), 
but one often finds, on the walls of houses and else¬ 
where, the mark of a henna-painted hand, or a more 
schematic pattern with five branches. Also, many 
amulets contain patterns made up of five elements. 

In certain countries, notably in North Africa, the 
name of Thursday (al-khamis) likewise possesses a 
prophylactic value, and it is combined with “five” 
in formulae against the evil eye, above all in khamsa 
wa-khamis. Furthermore, Thursday is a day eminent¬ 
ly favourable for undertaking enterprises (e.g. travel¬ 
ling) or ceremonies (e.g. circumcision, marriage), and 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV 


is referred to euphemistically by means of quali- 
ficative terms like mabruk or mubdrak “blessed”. 

The use of these terms against the evil eye makes 
them in practice to a large extent inconvenient to 
use. Thus the reply of khamsa pure and simple to 
a question requiring such a response is avoided, and 
various euphemisms are employed: ysddok “your 
hand”, c addj c add3t ytddzk “the number of your 
hand”, etc., or else two numbers whose sum or 
differences is equal to e.g. at Rabat, tlata u-tui — 
3 + 2 - 

Bibliography. E. Doutt6, Magie et religion, 
317 ff.; E. Westermarck, Ritual and belief in 
Morocco, ch. viii; idem, Survivances paiennes dans 
la civilisation mahomitane, Paris 1935, index s.v. 
“cinq”; E. Panetta, Pratiche e credenze popolari 
libiche, 88, and bibl.; W. Margate and A. Gutga, 
Textes arabes de Takrodna, Paris 1925, 337-8, 366, 
393-4, 396-7, and bibl.; W. Margais, L'euphimisme 
dans les parlers arabes maghribins, in Mtlanges 
Isidore Livy, Brussels 1955, 375-6. (Ed.) 

KH AMSA is in the technical language of Persian 
and Turkish literature a set of five mathnawi 
poems. The term is used, first of all, to designate 
the five epic poems of Nizami [g.n.j of Gandja which 
were composed between ca. 570/1174-5 and 600/ 
1203-4. The set contains one didactic poem Makhzan 
al-asrar, in the metre sari c -i mxtwiyy-i mawkuf; 
three romantic poems: Layla u Madfnun in the 
metre hazadf-i musaddas-i makbud-i mahdhuf, 
Khusraw u Shirin in the metre hazadf-i musaddas-i 
mahdhuf, and Haft Paykar in the metre khafif-i 
makhbun-i maksiir ; and the Iskandarndma in the 
metre mutakdrib-i muthamman-i mahdhuf consisting 
of two parts, the Sharafndma and the Ikbdlnama. 
This last work belongs to the genre of the heroic epic 
as well as to that of the literature of wisdom. There is 
no general concept connecting these five poems. That 
they were traditionally regarded as a whole may have 
been caused by the exceptional brilliance displayed 
by Nizami in all of them, but it may also be a result 
of their being transmitted almost exclusively as a 
complete set in so-called kulliyydt manuscripts. An 
earlier example of a collective name for a set of 
mathnawi-poems written by a single author is the 
term Khizdna-yi Yamin al-Dawla (“Treasury of 
Yamin al-Dawla”, i.e. Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna) 
applied by ‘Awfi to the romantic poems of ‘Unsuri 
(Lubdb, ii, 32). The enlargement of the khamsa pattern 
to a set of seven poems by Djarai constituted in its 
turn a model for so-called sab^as which were written 
by a number of poets from the ioth/i6th century 
onwards. Occasionally, the term sitta, a set of six 
poems, is used for collections of the mathnawi-poems 
of ‘Attar and Sana’!. 

The entire Khamsa as well as its individual poems 
have from the late 7th/i3th century onwards inspired 
many imitators in Persian as well as in the main 
literary languages of the Turks (i.e. Caghatay, Azeri 
and Ottoman Turkish) and, more rarely, in Kurdish. 
The attempts to write a parallel (nafira) to the 
Khamsa of Nizami can be classified into two main 
types. To the first type belong those efforts which 
were aimed at producing a khamsa, every single part 
of which would correspond to one of the original 
poems, not only as far as the subject-matter was 
concerned but also in the choice of the metre and the 
characteristic features of Nizami’s poems (e.g. the 
form of the opening lines, the presence of certain 
sections in the conventional introduction (dibala) of 
the poems and specific traits in the structure of the 
tales). Although many Persian and Turkish poets 
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accepted this challenge, only very few of them 
succeeded in finishing more than one or two parts 
of the proposed scheme. The earliest imitation of the 
khamsa was written by the Indo-Persian poet Amir 
Khusraw Dihlawi between 698-701/1298-1301. 
It contains the poems Mafia* al-anwdr, Shirin u 
Khusraw. Madinun u Layla, Hash! bihisht and AHna-i 
Iskandari. The last poem of this khamsa consists only 
of one part dealing mainly with Iskandar as a seeker 
of wisdom. The second successful khamsa of this type 
was written in Caghatay Turkish by ‘All Shir Nawil 5 ! 
between 888-90/1483-5. The poems are entitled: 
Ifayrat al-abrar, Farhad u Shirin. Layla u Madinun, 
Sab'-a-i say ydr a and Sadd-i Iskandari. NawJ’I’s work 
was inspired by both the examples of Nizami and 
Amir Khusraw. 

The second type of khamsa is formed by those 
collections of mathnawis which only contain some 
imitations of Nizami's works. The number of five is 
achieved by adding poems which are either entirely 
original as far as their subject-matter is concerned 
or may be regarded as imitations of the works of 
other great mathnawi- poets such as Sana 5 ! or Farid 
al-DIn ‘At(ar. In the Khamsa of Kh wadi u KirminI 
[?.».], for instance, which was written between 732-46/ 
1331-46, only the first poem, Rawdat al-anwdr, 
is a nafira of Nizami’s Makhzan al-asrar, whereas 
the four others, Hurna u Humdyiin, Kamalndma, 
Gul-u Nawriiz and Diawharndma deviate from the 
Nifamian pattern both as to their subject-matter and, 
partly, their metres. Collections of this latter type 
very soon contain even more than five poems, like the 
six poems in the kulliyydt of ‘Imad al-Din Faklh-i 
Kirmani (d. 773/1371-2) (cf. Ahmed Ate?, Istanbul 
kiUuphanelerinde farsfa manzum eserler, Istanbul 
1968, 273 ff.). His mystic mathnawis in the metre 
hazadi show the influence of the works of ‘Attar. The 
most celebrated instance of an extended khamsa, 
however, is the Haft awrang of DjamI [?.».] (written 
ca. 890/1485). These seven poems are entitled: Silsilat 
al-dhahab, in hhafif, Saldman u Absal in ramal, Tufifat 
al-ahrdr (a nafira of the Makhzan al-asrar), Subhat 
al-abrar in ramal, Yilsuf u Zalikha (taking the place 
of Khusraw u Shirin). Layla u Madinun and Khirad- 
ndma-i Iskandari. The last five poems are sometimes 
taken together as the Khamsa of DjamI, but even in 
this way the scheme does not confirm to that of 
Nijaml. Other notable khamsa writers in Persian 
literature were Hatifl [7.W.] who introduced a historic 
theme in his Timur-ndma taking the place of the 
Iskandar-ndma, and Faydl [q.v.], among whose in¬ 
complete set of five poems there is a treatment of the 
Indian love story of Nal-Daman. In Ottoman- 
Turkish poetry prominent authors of khamsas were 
BihishtI; Liimtf, who composed in fact a sab*a to the 
model of DjamI; Yabya Bey; ‘Ata 5 !; and NerglsI 
[?.u«.], who composed his khamsa in prose. All these 
collections consist mainly of poems which do not 
belong to the canon of Nizami. The imitation of 
Nizami’s poems was particularly popular during the 
hey-day of the Indo-Persian literature in the 10th- 
nth/i6th-i7th centuries. 

The numerous imitations of the individual poems 
of Nizami's Khamsa are to some extent parts of 
unfinished khamsa s, but this is not necessarily always 
the case. The most frequently imitated works were 
the Makhzan al-asrar and Layla u Madinun. Some of 
the best najiras can be found among the parallels to 
the latter poem, e.g. the Madinun u Layla of Maktabl 
(written in 895/1489) in Persian and that of Fu<JulI 
[9.V.] in Azeri. Most of these imitations, however, 
were not very successful. They have either disap¬ 


peared completely or have only been preserved in 
very rare manuscript copies. 

Bibliography : The khamsas of Ni?aml, Amir 
Khusraw and Nawa 5 !, as well as the Haft awrang 
of DjamI, have been described in the following 
works: E. E. Bertel’s Izbrannle Trudl. Nizami i 
Fuzuli, Moscow 1962, 173-360; idem, Izbrannle 
Trudl. Navoi i Diami, Moscow 1965, 31-6, 126- 
170, 256-72; Mub. Wahid MIrza, The life and 
writings of Amir Khusrau, Calcutta 1935, 190-203; 
J. Eckmann, in Philologiae Turcicae Fundamenta, 
ii, Wiesbaden 1964, 336-48. See further W. Bjork- 
man, ibid., 436 ff., 444; A. Caferoglu, ibid., 640; 

H. Eth6, in Gr.Ir.Ph., ii, 245-8; Istanbul kiitil- 
phanelerinde tiirkfe hamseler, Istanbul 1961, with 
introd. by Nail Tuman; J. Rypka, History of 
Iranian literature, Dordrecht 1968, 210 f., 283-5. 
Cf. also Irak. vii. Literature and the articles 
oh the individual authors. 

(J. T. P. de Bruijk) 

KH AMSE (wilayat-i —) [see wilAyat-i khamseI. 
khan, a T urkish title (khan or kan) first used 
by the T‘u-chiieh apparently as a synonym of kaghan, 
the later khdkdn [q.v.], with which its relationship 
is obscure; it was afterwards normally applied to 
subordinate rulers. The title is first recorded in 
Muslim lands on the coins of the Karakhanids or 
Ilek Khans [q.v.]. Under the Saldjuks and Kh "arazm- 
Shahs, khan was the highest title of the nobility 
taking precedence over malik and amir. It was applied 
by the Mongols to the head of an ulus [q.v.], ka'an, 
i.e. khdkdn, being reserved for the Great Khan in 
Karakorum or Peking. In $afawid Persia, the khan 
was a provincial governor of lesser rank than the 
beglarbegi and higher than the sulfan “deputy gover¬ 
nor”. The title survived into modern times in much 
the sense of the English “esquire”. In India under the 
Turkish kings of Delhi, khan was the title of the 
principal nobles, especially those of Persian or 
Afghan descent; it was still in Mughal times restricted 
to courtiers, but to-day it is a common affix to the 
names of Muslims of all classes and is often regarded 
as a surname. 

Bibliography: G. Doerfer, Tiirhische und 
mongolische Elemente im Neupersischen, iii, Wies¬ 
baden 1967, 141-179 (no. 1161); Sir Gerard Clauson, 
A n etymological dictionary of pre-thirteenth century 
Turkish, Oxford 1972, 630; V. Minorsky, Tadhkirat 
al-muliik, GMS, N.S. xvi, Cambridge-London 1943, 
25, 43. (J. A. Boyle) 

KHAN, a word of Persian origin designating on 
the one hand a staging-post and lodging [see 
also manzil] on the main communication routes, on 
the other a warehouse, later a hostelry [see also 
funpuij] in the more important urban centres. 

I. The highway khan. The economic functions 
served by this institution have changed little from the 
Middle Ages to the present day. It had its roots in 
the beginnings of organised highway trade in the 
earliest times, but it flourished with particular vigour 
in the Islamic world. The Khan was born of the need 
to ensure safe lodging and protection from robbery 
for travellers in regions where nomads and hill- 
bandits posed a threat to security. It was an indis¬ 
pensable factor for commerce on land and sea, 
necessary in regions where sources of provisions were 
not regular and where watering-places were few and 
far between. It seems that it was originally an 
enclosure protecting a well which in the course of 
time developed into a work of architecture. Herzfeld 
connects its origin to the relay-post system ( avahdna) 
organized by the Achaemenids on the major com- 
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munication routes such as the Sardis to Susa highway. 
These staging-posts which Herodotus calls xataAu- 
aetq and Ctesias calls emporia were numerous in the 
Byzantine empire, where they were set at a distance 
of 50 parasangs one from another. Little is known of 
the architectural evolution of these structures in 
ancient times, for the oldest khans built of unfired 
brick have disappeared. 

The appropriate term to describe the type of 
building which provided lodging for caravan traffic 
on the main trade routes is caravanserai, transcribed 
by Pierre Belon of Le Mans as “Carbaschara”; khan, 
with which it is often confused, being applied rather 
to an establishment where commercial travellers 
could lodge for a period of time and where facilities 
weie provided for the sale of their wares. A stopping- 
place for caravans is often called manzil in the an¬ 
cient Arabic texts. 

As communal buildings for public use, mentioned 
by all the travellers who testify to their vast number 
in the east, the khans marked the commercial high¬ 
ways once followed by caravan traffic in an area 
comprising Asia Minor and the “isthmus region”, 
to borrow the phrase of Maurice Lombard, usually 
set at a distance apart of a day's journey, about 
20 miles, the khans of plain and mountain, varying in 
number according to the degree of prosperity of the 
region, provided staging posts or places of refuge. 
Often the khan was more than a shelter for travellers, 
pilgrims and itinerant traders; it was indeed a centre 
for the exchange of ideas among individuals from 
different parts of the world. 

The institution flourished greatly from the 7th/ 
13th century onwards in Iran, Syria and Anatolia; 
in this region alone, Erdmann has listed 119 khans 
belonging to that century. Sometimes it happened 
that over a period of time there developed around 
the khan a conurbation such as at Khan Shaykhun or 
at Djisr al-Shughur in Syria. 

The term appears for the first time in Arabic 
epigraphy in Syria on the occasion of the foundation 
of the Khan al-'Akaba in 610/1213 (RCEA, No. 3720). 

The plan of construction of the highway khan, 
which was most often located in an isolated position, 
needed to provide for the security of people and of 
animals and of warehouse goods stored there for 
long or short periods. The construction material 
varied according to the regions: it might be brick, 
fired or unfired; it might be limestone; lastly, it 
might be basalt. The building comprised rooms for 
the accomodation of travellers, an oratory and some¬ 
times a bath-house. There were places for the stabling 
of pack-animals and saddle-animals, covered stables 
for horses and donkeys, stalls for mules and camels 
or dromedaries, according to the area. The installa¬ 
tions needed to take account of the temperament of 
each species, for horses cannot endure the smell of 
dromedaries and mules do not readily accept the 
proximity of donkeys. 

From the outside, the khan appears as a quadran¬ 
gular structure, often having two storeys, with mas¬ 
sive towers at each corner and exterior walls sup¬ 
ported by buttresses. It resembles a small fortress 
from which it is distinguished by an entrance pro¬ 
tected by salients framing a monumental gateway, 
decorated to a greater or lesser extent according to 
the period. This gateway gives access to a deep 
vestibule on which there open, on either side, the 
warden’s quarters and sometimes shops from which 
items of basic necessity could be purchased. From 
here there is access to a large central courtyard, 
usually square, with a water-cistern. Around the 


courtyard on ground level there would be storerooms 
and shops, living-quarters and stables, sometimes a 
forge for the shoeing of animals. In many khans, the 
travellers would sleep in a communal hall on raised 
platforms. In a khan of some importance there is an 
upper floor laid out on the same plan as the ground 
level, to which there is access by an internal stairway. 
The dimensions and number of rooms vary, the plan 
differing according to the region and the period. 

The khans of mountain districts are on a smaller 
scale than those of the plain. They are built square 
with corner buttresses; against the inner face of the 
outer wall there are installations for the accomodation 
of animals, while the travellers’ quarters are built 
on the inner wall, opening on the central courtyard. 
There are also, in cold regions, very simple khans 
without courtyard, consisting only of a hall with one 
or more aisles, whose archways, with openings for 
light, rest on columns or pillars while a bench runs 
the length of the interior, providing sleeping or 
sitting space. The prices paid by the traveller for 
accommodation, storage of goods and shelter of ani¬ 
mals would very according to the quality and facili¬ 
ties of the highway khan. Some khans received waftfs , 
enabling them to entertain pilgrims free of charge. 

The khans which have survived enable us to iden¬ 
tify the characteristics distinguishing the various 
types. At the time of the expansion of Islam in the 
Near East, there were two types of staging-post in 
existence; the one, consisting of oblong halls running 
parallel to the central courtyard, is specifically 
Iranian. Soon axial twins appear and the gateway 
takes on a particular importance. The other consists 
of a quadrangular structure with galleries enclosing 
a central courtyard. This “Mediterranean” type 
existed from the earliest times. 

The oldest known Muslim highway khan would 
seem to be, according to the hypothesis of Oleg 
Grabar, the building dating from the Umayyad era 
known as Kasr al-Hayr al-Sharkl [q.v.]. It consists of 
a structure ,with a windowless facade, corner towers 
and buttresses on the walls, on the inside two floors 
opening on a courtyard, a peristyle on the ground 
level and a gallery on the upper floor. It is thus 
built in the “Mediterranean” type. 

There are distinctions to be drawn between the 
Saldjuk khans of Iran and Anatolia, the Ayyubid 
khans cf Syria, the Mamluk khans of Egypt and 
Syria, the khans of the Pilgrims’ route, the Ilkhanid 
and Safawid khans of Iran and the Ottoman khans of 
Asia Minor. 

From the Saldjuk period in Iran, where there was 
a flowering ol commercial activity at the end of the 
5 th/nth century, we know the Khan Zafarani, be¬ 
tween NIshapur and Sabzawar. It is built on a square 
plan, the exterior walls 75 m. in length, built of 
unfired brick on foundations of fired brick, with 
circular towers at the corners. In the centre of the 
facade a high gateway flanked by towers gives access 
through a vestibule to the almost square inner 
courtyard (36 x 38 m.) on to which, as in the 
madrasas, open four twins. Those of the lateral sides 
are enclosed by four rooms on each face, while those 
of the rear and the vestibule have three rooms on 
both sides. The lay-out of the courtyard resembles 
that of the cruciform madrasa; it is only the purpose 
of the rooms which is different. In the one case they 
are designed for study, in the other for the accom¬ 
modation of commercial traffic. On the right hand 
side of the entrance is a mosque, and on the exterior 
there is a bath-house attached to the building. 

There are some excellent examples of Saldjuk 
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khans from the 7th-8th/i3th-i4th centuries in 
Anatolia. They are of four types. There are khans 
with a monumental entrance and a vestibule giving 
access to a central rectangular courtyard surrounded 
by arched galleries and rooms, as at Evdir Khan 
(606-16/1210-19) near Antaliya, KIrkgoz Khan 
(633-43/1236-46), Sultan Khan (633/2236) between 
Sivas and Kayseri, or Veiii Khan (717/1317) on the 
road from Tokat to Sivas, and the khan of Marand 
in Adharbavdian (730/2330). There are covered 
khans like Susuz Khan (644/2246) near Burdur, 
measuring 25 m. by 26 m., with five cradle-vaulted 
girders and a central cupola. Some khans combine the 
courtyard surrounded by rooms and the covered 
building, bringing together the “Mediterranean” and 
“Iranian” types, as at Sultan Khani (626/1229, 
restored in 677/1278) 40 km. southwest of Ak Saray, 
not to be confused with its namesake near Kayseri. 
This khan, which is entered through a gateway 
decorated by stalactites, has two sections, one 
measuring 50 m. by 62 m. with a courtyard bounded 
by a portico upon which the living-quarters open 
and by a warehouse as well as a bakehouse and a 
hammam ; in the centre of the courtyard is an oratory 
with a cupola standing on four pillars; to the south 
of the courtyard is the other section; a huge hall 
measuring 33 m. by 55 m., with five cradle-vaulted 
aisles and a door at each end, in which the animals 
were quartered. It is the most important khan of the 
7th/i3th century. Ak Khan, to the north-east of 
Deilizli, built in 650/2252 by sultan Kay Kawus, is 
of a rectangular plan with a square inner courtyard 
bounded by porticos on two sides and by a vaulted 
hall supported on ten lines of pillars. Finally, the 
Alara Khan to the north-west of Alaniya is of yet 
another design: the inner courtyard is nothing more 
than a corridor open to the sky with seven rooms 
on each side, the whole enclosed by long cradle- 
vaulted halls. Differing in design and dimensions, 
the Saldjuk khans are alike in having corner towers 
and walls supported by buttresses; they are remark¬ 
able for their large gateways, having broken arches 
decorated with stalactites, framed by intricately 
worked geometric patterns often consisting of 
figured decoration. 

The Ayyubid type (6th-8th/i2th-i4th centuries) in 
Syria is of square or rectangular plan with central 
courtyard and a peripheral gallery with cradle¬ 
vaulting, broken along the principal axis by an entry 
corridor, with, in some cases, a room on either side of 
the vestibule. The gate may be preceded by a salient. 
In the axis of entry there sometimes opens on the 
opposite side the wide bay of an iwan. The design 
of Ayyubid Wans is almost always identical, the 
only variations being in the proportions of the 
various parts (e.g. Khan al-'Arus, Kutayfa, and 
Kara to the north of Damascus). 

In the later Mamluk period (Qth/i5th century) 
commerce in the Orient was most active and khans 
multiplied in Syria, especially on the Aleppo to 
Cairo highway; there is, however, no particular 
architectural evolution to be noted. The Wans of this 
period are rectangular with windowless walls and a 
central courtyard containing a water-cistern and 
surrounded by a gallery, cradle or groin-vaulted, 
there is a mosque and often a bath-house, the main 
door-way opens in the facade or in a fore-projection of 
the wall, and the entry corridor is flanked by two 
vaulted chambers. Worthy of mention are, in the 
vicinity of Damascus, Khan Ayash to the north and 
Khan Dunnun to the south, in Palestine Khan al- 
Abmar, Khan Rastan on a bridge over the Orontes 


between Hims and Harnat, and the khan of Kal'at al- 
Mudik (40 m. by 40 m.) at Apamaeus. There are 
examples of the same type from the nth/i7th century 
at Khan Tuman and at Karamurt (1048/1638), and 
an enormous khan (161 m. by 122 m.) near Baghras 
[«•»•]• 

In Iran, the khan evolved more rapidly and with 
more frequent changes than in Syria. In the 8th/i4th 
century, in the time of the Il-Khanids, a new type of 
khan appeared. This is a building on a rectangular 
plan with the exterior wall reinforced by circular 
corner towers, and there is a monumental entrance 
in the form of a bastion with a solid vaulted door¬ 
way in an ornamental setting of brick such as that 
of which traces survive near Marand (730/1330). 
Within, one enters a vast courtyard bordered by 
lodging-quarters with iwans in the main axes. A 
fountain, cisterns and a mosque complete the instal¬ 
lation. These Wans often have two stories with gal¬ 
lery, on the ground floor there are the stables, and 
the shops, and there is access by an interior stairway 
to the first floor and the merchants’ quarters, some¬ 
times furnished with fire-places as at Sin (730/1330). 

Under the Safawids, in the ioth/i6th century, 
wealthy caravans, signs of the significant progress 
made by the economy of Central Asia since the 
Timurids, moved along the trade-routes. Shah ‘Abbas I 
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Plan of the Alara Khan [K. Erdmann, Das anaiolische 
Karavansaray des 13. Jahrhunderts, i]. 

made improvements in highway communications 
and in the system of staging-posts. The period saw an 
increase in the number of khans , extending as far 
as the trade-routes to India. In these khans, the 
monumental effect of the gate-way with salient is 
accentuated, while the installations of a religious 
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nature tend to disappear. In the period following the 
death of the great sovereign, a concern for symmetry 
dominates the building-style and huge hypostyle 
stables appear. At the end of the nth/i7th century, 
khans on an octagonal plan with circular comer 
towers are found in mountainous areas. We shall 
mention three examples, at Aminabadh. at Khan-i 
Khurra and at Dahbid on the road between Isfahan 
and ShlrSz. 

In Adharbaydjan, the khan typical of the 9th/ 
15th century is that of Sangatchali, near Baku, with 
its window-less walls, designed on a plan identical 
to that of the Mamluk khans. In the ioth-nth/i6th- 
17th centuries there existed in this region two types 
of khan', one, on a square plan with a central court¬ 
yard and a lay-out resembling that of the Mediter¬ 
ranean khan, and the other, on a rectangular plan, 
having a long hall open at both ends divided into 
three aisles, open at both ends with a single entrance 
in a pillared projection. 

In the same period in the Ottoman empire, a large 
number of highway khans continued to appear, some 
consisting of one section containing installations bor¬ 


dering on a courtyard open to the sky and another 
section covered against the winter, others constructed 
according to the Saldjulf prototype, but decorated in 
a more sober fashion. 

A new type appeared, built on a plan almost 
square, with a long central passage lying along an 
east-west axis and bounded by shops; in the middle 
of the passage, two doorways each giving access to an 
oblong hall running parallel to the passage, with four 
aisles and three sets of pillars. The chamber on the 
north side of the passage, provided with a bench, was 
intended for travellers, while that on the south side 
sheltered animals and merchandise. Of this type were 
the Yefii Khan (ioth/i6th century), which has 
recently disappeared, but was formerly on the road 
from Tokat to Sivas, and Khan Mebmed Pasha 
(1028/1619) at Ulukijla to the east of Konya. Finally, 
at Gebze, on the road from Istanbul to Izmit, there 
is a khan of classical Ottoman type having a rectan¬ 
gular structure, without a central courtyard, and 
consisting of a double hall with six pillars marking 
off two sets of seven twin sections. 

The last great highway khan was built in Iran in 
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the reign of Shah ‘Abbas II (1052-77/1642-66). It is 
the imposing Man of Madar-i Shah, a grim and 
impressive work of architecture 45 km. from Isfahan. 

Two instances of the structural evolution of the 
khan should be noted, one in Syria, the other in Iran. 
In the first case, we observe the transformation of 
a highway khan into an urban khan: in fact at Diisr 
al-Shughur, to a khan built in 1070/1660, in the course 
of time a refectory was added, later a hospital; 
this collection of buildings, on the left bank of the 
Orontes at the approaches to a bridge, became in the 
19 th century the nucleus of an urban settlement which 
grew up around it. The second case is that of the 
khan of c AlI-ab 5 d, between Tehran and Kum which 
became at the end of the 19th century the nucleus of 
a flourishing oasis settlement; with the addition of a 
hammam, a flour-mill, two ice-houses and some 
shops, the khan lost its original character, ceasing 
to be a highway institution and taking on the func¬ 
tions of an agricultural centre. 

II. The urban khan. While the highway khan 
is a staging-post and a relay-station, the urban khan 
lies at the end of a journey; it is a depot, a place 
for commercial transactions and brief stay. 

In fact, the term khan has been applied to hostel- 
ries and urban depots in the Near East only since 
the Mamluk and Ottoman periods, more especially 
the latter. 

In the sth/nth and 6th/i2th centuries in Baghdad 
and Damascus, the large depots bore the name of 
dar with the name of the commodity for which the 
establishment was noted. The urban caravanserai 
would have been called dar al-wakala (the house of 
procuration or agency), before this became a synonym 
tor funduk, which at the end of the 7th/i3th century 
began to be replaced by khan as a designation for 
suburban hostelries. Later, in the nth/i7th century 
the khan began progressively to take upon itself 
exclusively the functions exercised within the city- 
walls by the dar al-wakala, the funduk (mmSoxeiov) 
and the kaysariyya [q.v.]. In fact, in the town, the 
khan gave lodging to travellers who could lodge there 
in exchange for a fee paid to the warden who provided 
bedding and straw. In the present day as in the 
past we find installed there wholesalers, middlemen, 
importers’ agents, messengers, and retailers looking 
for merchandise. There is the bulk selling of im¬ 
ported merchandise or export-bound goods; bales and 
packing-cases are stacked in the courtyard. 

The most common type of depot, the khan, pro¬ 
viding the means to await the time for the transfer 
of merchandise, is designated either by the name 
of the founder or by the name of the principal com¬ 
modity to be sold there. Thus there are to be found 
in most towns a khan al-fabun (khan of soap) or a 
khan al-zayt (khan of oil). 

In the second half of the gth/isth century, the 
Mamluk sultans provided certain facilities for Euro¬ 
pean traders visiting Alexandria. After the grant of 
capitulations by the Ottoman sultans [see imtiyAzat], 
the urban khans flourished greatly in the Near East. 
The number of visiting Western merchants grew and 
they no longer confined themselves to staying in the 
harbour-districts ( iskele) but went to do business in 
towns of the interior such as Aleppo and Damascus 
or Cairo, centres where export and import goods 
from all over the Orient were accumulated. Until 
the mid-nth/i7th century, ambassadors from the 
major powers were accommodated in Istanbul in a 
khan specially adapted for their use, the Elii Khani. 

In the I2th/i8th century, the khan supplanted, as 
regarded commercial activity, the funduk which 


henceforward had only the function of a hostelry for 
pilgrims and travellers. 

While the term khan was current in Asia Minor, 
by contrast in Egypt, the word was considered foreign 
and, from the start of the ioth/i6th century tended 
to be replaced by the Arabic term wakala used in 
a concrete sense, transcribed by Western authors as 
“okel” (and similar forms). The khan was to remain 
nevertheless, and at the end of the 18th century, 
there were still in Cairo 14 khans as against 206 
wakalas. 

Situated in the middle of the souks in city centres, 
the khans, by their number and their size reflected 
the amplitude of the traffic and the economic impor¬ 
tance of each city. 

Sometimes the urban khan would be not a structure, 
but a group of several specialised markets, like the 
Khan al- Khalil! in Cairo, a collection of shops en¬ 
closed by two large gateways. Sometimes in the 
interior opening on the courtyard there would be 
shops (hdfil), leased or bought by the merchants. 

The plan of the urban khan “has not varied in 
the course of time: a central courtyard around which 
developed a row of shops built on to the surrounding 
wall and opening beneath a covered portico extending, 
in front of their doors, all around the courtyard. 
This arrangement simply reproduces, under a less 
monumental guise, the traditional plan of the agora.” 
This description by Jean Sauvaget applies to the 
classic type of khan which has prevailed in the lands 
of the Oriental basin of the Mediterranean since the 
Mamluk epoch, and subsequently throughout the 
Ottoman empire, as is attested by a picture of Raffet, 
depicting the khan of Bucharest in the 19th century. 

The khan could be a pious foundation set up by 
a rich and illustrious person; it would then be either 
one of the sources of revenue of a wakf to the benefit 
of a madrasa like the khan Madar-i Shah in Isfahan, 
or for the upkeep of a mosque, such as the two Mans 
of Bursa which supported the Green Mosque (Yefil 
Cami), or the beneficiary of fixed revenues, attributed 
to it when it served the specific purpose of sheltering 
pilgrims. Being a profitable business, the khan could 
represent an investment, and more than one amir 
was proprietor of a khan in the 8th/i4th and 9th/i5th 
centuries. At the end of the 9th/i5th century, at 
Damascus, out of five new khans, three were built 
by amirs and two by merchants; at Aleppo, as against 
nine khans built by amirs, only one was founded 
by merchants. The managers of Mans would often 
be the descendants of the founders, and the principal 
official was the wakil ai-tudfdfar, the agent of attorney 
who attended to the storage and sale of the merchants’ 
goods; the Man also received visits from an inspector 
appointed by the muhtasib. At nightfall, the leaves 
of the door were always closed while a guardian kept 
watch in his lodge. 

In the Ottoman period, according to J. Sauvaget, 
the plan is “uniform in principle: around two court¬ 
yards of unequal dimensions there are juxtaposed, 
on ground-level, shops rented by the foreign mer¬ 
chants lodging on the upper floor in rooms opening 
on a gallery, while a vaulted warehouse protects the 
stocks of merchandise against theft and bad weather.” 
In some Mans the central courtyard is replaced by 
a covered hall, as at Khan As'ad Pasha at Damascus, 
or sometimes the central courtyard instead of being 
square becomes a long rectangle, divided crosswise 
into three suites, as at the Valide Han of Istanbul. 

At Aleppo, the oldest Mans were situated in the 
suburbs of the city; Ibn Shaddad (end of the 7th/i3th 
century) mentions eight of them. Within the city- 
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walls, the oldest khans date from the Mamluk period; 
they are in the centre of the city. The Khan Bayrak- 
din was constructed by two amirs in 827/1424. 
Between 815/1422 and 874/1470 numerous khans were 
constructed. Ibn al-Shihna (d. 890/1485) mentions 25 
of them within the city-walls and 13 outside. There 
were other khans built, such as the Khan al-Zayt 
constructed by the amir Khayr Bek, the Khan al- 
Kajsabiyya begun by the amir Abrak in 916/1510 
and completed in 928/1522, and the Khan al-$abun 
with its rich facade, attributed to the amir Uzdamur. 
Aleppo benefited, on the economic plane, from the 
expansion of the Ottoman empire. The buildings were 
situated on the edge of the commercial centres, and it 
was possible to set up on the exterior facades of the 
khans rows of shops forming a souk, assured by its 
location of a good supply of business. "The prime 
example of the type at Aleppo is the Khan al-Kumruk 
iKhan of Customs) built in 982/1574, which combines 
within a single structure 52 shops, and 77 rooms as 
well as two stone-built souks lit by two cupolas, a 
total of 344 shops.” It had two fountains, a mosque 
and a monumental entrance. Dating from the end of 
the nth/iyth century, the Khdnal-Wazir (1002/16821. 
now in ruins, still has its monumental entrance. In 
this period d’Arvieux counted 68 khans at Aleppo; 
in the mid-2oth century Sauvaget counted 38 still 
in existence. 

At Damascus, the first khans seem to have been 
built outside the city-walls as at Aleppo. In the 7th/ 
13th century, in the northern suburb of al-'Ukayba, 
was the Khan al-Zindjari; reputedly a place of 
debauchery, it was destroyed in 632/1236 and re¬ 
placed by the al-Tawba mosque. The inner-city 
khans are situated to the south of the Great Mosque 
in the western sector of the old city. Ibn Sasra 
mentions five khans at the end of the 8th/i4th cen¬ 
tury, including the Khan al-ffabbdlin and the khan 
built by the amir Mandjak al-Yusufl. In the ioth/i6th 
century the khan replaced in the city certain funduks 
and kaysariyyas ; thus we have the Khan al-Zayt 
lKhan of Oil) and the Khan al-Harir (Khan of Silk), 
a vast building constructed by Darwish Pasha in 
98o/r572. The Khan al-Kumruk (Khan of Customs) 
was built at the end of the ioth/i6th century and 
the start of the nth/i7tb. Of the two biggest khans, 
the one, covered by two cupolas, is attributed to 
Sulayman Pasha (1145/1732), the other, with nine 
cupolas of which the central cupola has collapsed, 
to As'ad Pasha al- c Azm (1165/1752). 

At Tripoli, the third city of Syria, we know of 
the existence of six Mamluk khans: Khan al-Khayya- 
(in, Khan al-$abun, the Khan of the Egyptians, Khan 
al-Muhandis, Khan al-Manzil and a dar al-wakdla 
which became a khan before 736/1336. Beirut had 
one khan in 766/1365. All the major ports of the 
Syria-Palestine coast had flourishing khans, such as 
the Kh 5 n al-Firandj at Sayda, one of the caravan¬ 
serais built by Fakhr al-Din [q.v.] at the start of the 
nth/i7th century. There was also a Khan al-Firandj 
at 'Akka (Acre). 

In Egypt, the term is applied essentially to the 
urban institution; it appeared in about 730/1330 
designating the building of the Mian Amir Kusun. 
The best known is the Khan al-Khalill which was 
built by the amir Diarkas al-Khaliii at the end of the 
8th/i4th century and was endowed with two porches 
by the sultan Kausuh al-Ghurl. This is no longer a 
building, but a conglomeration of specialist markets 
opening on the principal street of the commercial 
centre. It is a commercial estate, a business area 
with specialised branches for precious textiles, silk- 


works, embroidered cloth and carpets. There used 
to be workshops there for spinning and weaving. 
To this day it serves the functions of the ancient 
ftaysariyya. 

The khan came to its peak of success at Cairo 
in the time of al-MakrizI (9th/i5th century): there 
were then built the KMn Ma?rur and the Mian al- 
Hadjdjar (827/1424). In the nth/i8th century, the 
Khan al-Hamzawi came to rival the Mian al-Khallli, 
while the Khan al-Basha became the biggest ware¬ 
house of the city and C A 1 I Bey, the famous shaykh al- 
balad, had a vast khan constructed at Bulak. 

In Baghdad, the identification of monuments is 
often difficult, for the city has undergone numerous 
destructions as a result of floods and fires, and often 
one would know nothing of its monuments were it 
not for references in the ancient texts. The most 
ancient khan is that of Abu Ziyad mentioned by al- 
Khatib al-Baghdadi (end of the 5th/nth century). 
Often the khans mentioned by the authors pose a 
problem of terminology; in fact, they are often cited, 
notably by Yakut (7th/i3th century) under the name 
of dar, as the Dar al-Kufn (House of Cotton), dar 
al-Kazz (House of Raw Silk); the term has the sense 
of a specialised commercial centre, close to that of 
haysdriyya. Dar means “palace”, there is a Dar al- 
Khayl, the palace of the Cavalry, which was the 
hostelry reserved for the ambassadors and which was 
later to become the Khan al-Khayl. It owes its name 
to the stables which were incorporated in it. 

In the 6th/i2th century there existed a Khan al- 
Safatiyyin (Khan of the Basket-weavers). In the 
mid-8th/i4th century, the amir Mirdjan constructed, 
in the commercial centre on the left bank of the Tigris, 
a khan which bears his name. In the ioth/i6th century 
Baghdad became an important caravan centre. In 
1089/1678 Ahmad Bushnak built the famous Khan 
BanI Sa'd. In 1823 the madrasa aI-Mustan?iriyya 
accomodated the Customs service and took the name 
Khan al-Ortma; in this period European travellers 
testify to a great number of khans at Baghdad. 

At Isfahan, which knew a period of great economic 
prosperity after the accession of Shah c Abbas I, 
Chardin counted in the nth/i7th century 1,802 
caravanserais. Many have disappeared but the khan 
adjoining the madrasa Madar-i Shah remains and 
testifies to the prosperity of the capital at the end 
of the start of the 18th century. 

In Asia Minor, the Ottoman khans are mainly con¬ 
centrated at Bursa and at Istanbul. The khans of 
Bursa, the first Ottoman capital, rectangular in form 
with a central courtyard surrounded by a portico 
with arcade, are of classic Mediterranean type. The 
most ancient of these is the Bey Khan (mid-8th/i4th 
century), which at the present day has lost its original 
form but survives under the name of Emir Khan. 
Mention should be made of the Ipek Khan (Khan of 
Silk) dating from the start of the 9th/i5th century 
which, like the Geyve Khan, was constituted as a 
wakf to the advantage of the Green Mosque and of 
which only a few traces remain. The Koza Khan 
(Khan of the Cocoon), with a central water cistern in 
the courtyard and an octagonal mosque, was built 
at the end of the 9th/i5th century. The PirinC Khan 
(Khan of Rice) with two stories, in ruins today, was 
built in 913/1507. 

At Istanbul, the two most ancient khans whose 
ruins are known to us in the vicinity of the Rustum 
Pa?a Mosque, the Hurmali Khan (Khan of Dates) and 
the Balkapan Khan (Mian of Honey), date back for 
their origin to the Byzantine era. The most ancient of 
the sixteen khans of the Grand Bazaar is the fuhaci 
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Hani (Khan of Cloth); it dates from the 9th/i5th 
century. These khans are in most cases spinning-shops 
at the side of warehouses and retailers’ shops. One 
of the largest warehouses is the Kiirkftiler Hani (Khan 
of the Furriers) constructed by the grand vizier 
Maljmud Pasha in 872/1467; the building is of im¬ 
pressive dimensions (130 m. by 65 m.), with one 
courtyard measuring 40 m. by 45 m. and another 
pentagonal in shape, with a perimeter of 140 m. As 
many as 167 rooms open under the porticos on the 
ground-level; on the upper floor there are cradle- 
vaulted rooms with windows opening on the gallery, 
and in front of each door there used to be a miniature 
cupola covering the portico. The building remains, 
but has deteriorated beyond recognition. In the mid- 
ioth/i6th century, Sinan built in the name of Rustum 
Pasha two khans on the banks of the Golden Horn, 
Cukur Khan (Khan of the Ditch) at Istanbul and 
Kurshunlu Khan (Khan of Lead) at Ghalata. As 
elsewhere, the term stems from the dimensions of the 
installations. In the mid-nth/i7th century, the 
buildings could not all have been large, for Ewliya 
Celebi counted 556 khans at Istanbul. It was no 
longer a question of vast warehouses, but rather of 
places of sale for provincial and foreign traders. 

The two finest specimens from the nth/i7th 
century are the Walide Khant with its three court¬ 
yards where all kinds of commerce were enacted, and 
opposite, the Btiytik Yeni Khan with its long rectan¬ 
gular courtyard bounded by two galleries with 
arcades; this stone-built edifice underwent modifica¬ 
tions in 1178/1764. From the 18th century, we have 
the Khan Shirmakesh (Khan of the Silversmiths), 
whose facade has alternate rows of stone and brick 
and which was completed in 1128/1716 on the founda¬ 
tions of a mint. The original feature of this building 
is the fact that the rooms are set on both sides of a 
large corridor on the upper floor and do not open on 
the courtyard. Taking the examples of Oskiidar, the 
terminus of caravan-routes on the Asiatic shore of the 
Bosphorus, we may note in the 17th and the 18th 
centuries different categories of khans : there are large 
buildings with many rooms and multiple stalls for 
saddle-animals such as the Mihrimah Sultan and Orta 
Walide Khans, and there are luxury establishments 
like the Kosem Walide Khan. There are numerous 
khans of more modest dimensions, reserved for 
“merchants of land and sea.” There are khans for 
pilgrims, some of them offering lodging free of charge, 
but most often the Muslims would be accommodated 
in the town in madrasas or khunakdhs, while Christians 
would lodge in monasteries. The Waklf Khan (1918) 
of Istanbul, with its offices and commercial facilities, 
bears witness to the functional evolution of the 
contemporary khan. 
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khAn bAlIk [see khanbalIkI. 
khAn EJAHAN LOdI (ca. 995-1040 /ca. 1587- 
1631), military commander under the Mughals 
of India. 

PIr Khan (Mir in the printed text of Shaykh Farid 
Bhakkari, Dhakhirat al-khawanin, ii, Karachi 1970, 
is a misprint) was the younger of the two sons of 
Dawlat Khan Lodi, an officer in Akbar’s army and 
a nephew of the well-known Afghan nobleman, 
bearing the same name, who had invited Babur to 
invade the kingdom of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi. The date 
of Pir Khan’s birth is not recorded, but, as has been 
stated by Bhakkari, he was about twenty years of 
age early in 1015/1607 when he was first received by 
Diahaneir ( Tuzuk-e-Jehangeeree, ed. Syud Ahmud 
Khan, Ghazeepore 1863, 42; Dhakhira. ii, 74). It can, 
therefore, safely be assumed that he must have been 
bom in 995/1587. The two brothers took service first 
under Radja Mansingh, and then under Prince 
Daniyal whom Akbar had appointed viceroy of the 
Deccan and whose service their father had joined. On 
the death of his father and subsequently that of his 
elder brother, Pir Khan was summoned to the court 
by Djahangir, who conferred on him the title of 
Salabat Khan and a manqab of 3,000 dhat and 1,500 
sawdr besides honouring him with the epithet of 
farzand (“son”); later in the same year (and not 
1017/1608 as stated by Beni Prasad, History of 
Jahangir ’, Allahabad 1940, 226; see Tuzuk, 61, where 
the date is given as Radjab 1016/October 1607) he 
was given the higher title of Khan Diahan. 

In the Deccan the Mughal forces had been facing 
a difficult situation for several years. Hence in 1019/ 
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1610 the Emperor decided to send Khan Diahan L6dl 
to help Khan KhSnan 'Abd al-Rahlm Khan against 
the Deccan! statesman and commander Malik ‘Anbar 
(an Abyssinian or IJabshl [?.o.j by birth). After the 
fall of Ahmadnagar, he had set up his headquarters 
at Khirkt. which was later given the name of Awrang- 
abad by Prince Awrangzib. The Mughals had suffered 
several reverses at his hands, particularly because 
of the guerilla tactics which he used against their 
slow-moving armies laden with heavy equipment. On 
his arrival at the base of Burhanpur, Khan Djahan 
found that the Khan KhSnan had suffered a major 
defeat and signed a disgraceful treaty, and Ahmad¬ 
nagar had also fallen to the enemy. Khan Djahan 
wrote to Djahangir that if he were given the chief 
command of the Deccan campaign, he would conquer 
Ahmadnagar and Bidjapur within two years. The 
Emperor agreed and sent Khan A‘zam with 10,000 
troops and 2,000 aljiadi s to reinforce the Mughal army. 
According to the new plan of the campaign, Khan 
Djahan, Mansingh and the Amir al-Umara 5 were to 
march on Ahmadnagar through Berar and Khandesh 
while c Abd Allah Khan. Subahdar of Gudjarat, was to 
proceed from Abmadabad by way of Nasik. Both the 
armies were to coordinate their movements and hem 
in the Deccanis, but ‘Abd Allah Mian, ignoring the 
advice of his colleagues to remain in contact with 
Khan Djahan, rushed into the territory of the enemy 
and sustained a defeat. The other army was also 
subjected to harassment by Malik ‘Anbar’s men who 
had cut their sources of supplies, and managed only 
with difficulty to withdraw to ‘Adilabad, in the 
vicinity of Burhanpur, where Prince Parwiz was 
encamping ( Tttzuk , 107-8). 

Djahangir castigated the commanders who were 
responsible for the defeat and transferred them to 
other places; Khan Djahan was also demoted and 
posted as Thanadar in Thalnlr, but a year later he was 
restored to favour. He was again sent to the Deccan 
with Mahabat Khan, and early in 1026/1617 he was 
present on the banks of the Narbada to receive Prince 
Khurram, who had now been appointed supreme com¬ 
mander of the Deccan campaign. The Prince suc¬ 
ceeded in concluding peace with the States of 
Ahmadnagar and Bidjapur and thus temporarily 
retrieved the Mughal position in the Deccan. Khan 
Djahan was among the principal officers who accom¬ 
panied him on his departure from Burhanpur and 
who were received by the Emperor in the fort of 
Mandu in Shawwai 1026/October 1617. 

In the account of the fifteenth year of his corona¬ 
tion, Djahangir says that Khan Djahan, who was a 
heavy drinker, suddenly abandoned this habit and 
“thenceforward did not touch wine despite my advice 
that he should give it up gradually”; possibly this 
action and a general change in his approach to life 
were due to his association with Shaykh Fa<jl Allah 
of Burhanpur (see Dhakhira, 1x5). However, in the 
same year he was appointed §ubahdar of Multin 
because reports were coming from the direction of 
Kandahar of threats on it from the Safawid Shah 
‘Abbas $afawt ( Dhakhira , 77). On receiving reports 
that the Persian forces had besieged it, Djahangir 
issued orders for a relief expedition, but Shahdjahan, 
who was to lead it, put forward conditions which the 
Emperor was not willing to accept. 

In the last years of DjahSnglr’s reign, the imperial 
court became a hotbed of intrigues on account of the 
plans of Nur DjahSn to raise Shahrivar. the youngest 
son of the Emperor, to power, because he had been 
married to her daughter by her former husband. 
Khan Djahan LSdt, who had returned to the court in 


1031/1622 and had been appointed $Hbahddr of 
Gudjarat in the following year, was now ordered to 
take the place of Mahabat Mian as A iallk of Parwiz, 
and later, on his death in Mubarram 1036/October 
1626, was entrusted with the supreme command of 
forces in the Deccan with the title of Sipah-Salar. On 
the death of Malik ‘Anbar, the commander of the 
forces of Ni?am Shah offered submission, but this 
peace did not prove to be a lasting one, and it was 
not long before the new regent of Ahmadnagar, 
Hamid Khan, again declared war. Khan Djahan 
promptly opened a vigorous campaign, but instead 
of subjugating the enemy completely he granted him 
peace, restoring his territories for the very moderate 
sum of three lakhs of ft«ns; some writers have, 
therefore, accused him of accepting this money as a 
bribe. It has also been suggested that by granting 
exceptionally easy terms, he wanted to place Ni?am 
Shah under obligation so that he might if necessary 
seek refuge with him. 

At the time of Djahanglr’s death (October 1627), 
his son Shahdiahan was in the Deccan. After some 
hesitation, Khan Djahan Lodi recognised his succes¬ 
sion, and the new Emperor appointed him Governor 
of Berar and Khandesh. He was directed to recover 
the lost territories in the Deccan; but noting his 
reluctance, Shahdjahan transferred him to Malwa and 
ordered him to co-operate with Mahabat Khan in sup¬ 
pressing the rebellion of Djhudjhar Singh Bundela. 
After this campaign, he was summoned to court where 
however he was greatly disappointed at his lukewarm 
reception. Fearing danger, he fled in Safar 1039/ 
Sept.-Oct. 1629, and though overtaken with his 
followers near Dholpur, managed to escape through 
Gondwana and Berar to the kingdom of Ahmadnagar, 
where he hoped to find a refuge. Murtada Nizam Shah 
welcomed Khan Djahan in his camp near Dawlata- 
bad, and assigned to him the parganah of Blr; he 
probably hoped to use Mian Djahan for recovering 
his territories lost to the Mughals. 

Shahdjahan realised the threat to the Mughal 
position in the Deccan, and left Agra in person in 
Rabl‘ II 1039/December 1629. Three detachments of 
Mughal forces under the general command of A‘zam 
Khan invaded the Nizamshahl territories. In Dh u ’ 1 - 
Ka'da 1039/June 1630 the Mughals inflicted a 
heavy defeat on the Deccanis, but Khan Diahan 
nevertheless worsted one group of the invading forces. 
However, on the subsequent appearance of A'zam 
Mian’s army, Khan Djahan lost his nerve. He made 
a stand, but was defeated and fled towards Shivagaon, 
and at last managed to reach Dawlatabad, where 
Murtada had shut himself up in the fortress. In the 
face of Murtada’s unwelcoming attitude, however, 
Khan Djahan had to leave for Malwa with the 
intention of going to the Panjab where he thought he 
would be able to rally the support of his fellow- 
tribesmen. The Mughal Emperor had him pursued to 
Bundelkhand, where his trusted officer, Darya Khan, 
was killed in a sharp action with the forces of the 
Bundelah chief, Bikramadjit (Djumada’ II 1040/ 
January 1631). Mian Djahan continued his flight and 
passing Kalinjar, where his son Hasan was captured 
and put to death by the Mughal comihander, he 
reached and encamped by the side of a pond called 
Sihindah (see Ma'athir al-umara ’, i, 728), where he 
was attacked and slain by his pursuers. His head was 
taken to the court by Kamgar, author of Mcfathir-i- 
Diahangiri, who was given the title of Ghayrat Khan. 

Khan Djahan Lodi was a brave soldier but lacked 
statemanship, and this led to his downfall and ulti¬ 
mate ruin. The author of the Dhakhirat al-khawdnin, 
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Shaykh Farid Bhakkari, who had served under him, 
nevertheless praised some of his personal qualities 
and says that he was a pious person, who passed 
hours in the society of the 'ulamd’ and shaykhs. 

Bibliography : 1. Primary sources. Kh w adia 
Ni c mat Allah, Ta^rikh-i-Khandiahani (goes up to 
1021/1612; see Eth6, 576, 577); Shaykh Farid 
Bhakkari, Dhakhirat al-khawanin, ed. S. Moinul 
Haq, Karachi 1970, ii; Djahanglr, Tuzuk-i- 
Diahdneiri. ed. Syud Ahmud Khan, Ghazeepore 
1863; 'Abd al-Hamid Lahori, Badshah-ndma, Bibl. 
Ind., Calcutta 1866, i; Sujan Rai, Khuldsat al- 
tawdrikh, ed. M. Zafar Hasan, Delhi 1918; Khafi 
Khan, Muntakhab al-lubab, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 
1860-74, Part i; Shih Nawaz Khan, Mahathir al- 
umard 5 , Bibl. Ind., i. 

2. Modern works. The Cambridge History of 
India, iv; Beni Prasad, History of Jahangir, 
Allahabad 1940; Banarsi Prasad, History of 
Shahjahan, Allahabad 1958. (S. Moinul Haq) 

KH AN-i DJAHAN MAKBCL, kiwam al-mulk, 
minister and confidant of the Dihll Sultans Muham¬ 
mad b. Tughluk and Firuz-Shah in the 8th/i4th 
century. 

Of Hindu origin (his original name was Kannu 
“flower”), he stemmed from Tilangana in South 
India, and was converted to Islam in 722/1322 when 
the local Radja surrendered to a besieging army from 
Dihll under the amir Ulugh Khan, the later Sultan 
Muhammad b. Tughluk. The amir accordingly gave 
him the name of mafrbiil “the one accepted [into 
Islam]”, and he rapidly became a favourite of 
Muhammad b. Tughluk. The contemporary historian 
Barani mentions him in his Ta'rikh-i Firuz-Shdhi 
as the Malik Makbul, the ndhb or deputy wazir of the 
Sultan, and he acquired the lakab or honorific of 
Kiwam al-Mulk from the ruler also. 

As well as being of undoubted administrative 
capability, Kiwam al-Mulk benefited from his 
Deccani Hindu origin, having no racial or tribal 
connection with the Turkish military nobility in 
Dihll and being therefore utterly dependent on 
retaining the Sultan’s favour. In 727/1327 he was in 
Dawlatabad or Deogiri in the Deccan, which the 
Sultan had made his second capital, and after 
crushing the revolt of Bahram Ayba Klshlu Khan at 
Multan, was appointed governor of that important 
frontier province. He was subsequently transferred 
after a few years in Multan to Dihll, were he became 
deputy to the chief financial minister or Wazir-i 
Mamdlik, Kh w adia Djahan, achieving a reputation 
for strictness and probity in the auditing of the 
accounts and in the exaction of taxation from the 
muklaH and provincial governors. He also accom¬ 
panied the Sultan away from Dihli on various military 
campaigns and punitive expeditions. During the 
years between 746/1345 and 751/1350 he was in the 
Deccan at Warangal, and in Gudjarat, subduing 
rebels, and shortly before Muhammad b. Tughluk’s 
death in Sind in 75 2/1351, he returned to the capital 
as deputy to Kh w adja Djahan, the viceroy or Nd’ib-i 
Ghaybat in Dihll during the Sultan’s absence. 

In the succession crisis on Muhammad b. Tughluk’s 
death, Khwadja Djahan promoted the short-lived 
cause of the child Mahmud against the rival contender 
Firuz-Shah, the dead Sultan’s cousin. Kiwam al-Mulk, 
however, espoused the side of Firuz-Shah, and when 
the latter came to power, the new Sultan rewarded 
him by promoting him to the office of Wazir-i 
Mamdlik, with the exalted titles of Masnad-i c Ali, 
A c fam Humayun, Khdn-i Djahan. He now set about 
restoring order in the fiscal system, after an amnesty 


on outstanding debts left over from Kh’Jdja Djahan’s 
tenure of office. He acquired far-reaching executive 
powers, including the hereditary grant of the vizierate 
for his family and the power to appoint or dismiss any 
official in the Diwdn-i Wizarat. A strict system of 
financial control was adopted over the revenues 
coming in from provincial nobles and over the 
registering of all presents (khidmati) in either the 
state treasury or else in the royal storehouse or 
kdrkhdna. The purity of the coinage was regulated 
and the criminal law enforced. The pacific Firuz-Shah 
tended to leave much of the civil administration in 
his hands, and when the Sultan was absent from 
Dihll, Khan-i Djahan usually assumed full civil and 
military powers in the capital as NaHb-i Ghaybat. 
However, he never forgot that his whole position 
depended on retention of the Sultan’s favour. Thus 
he cultivated the friendship of FIruz-Shah’s favourite 
slave Bashira, who held the office of Amir-i c Ard or 
Inspector-General of the Army with the personal 
title of 'Imad al-Mulk, even though the latter was 
notoriously corrupt. Khan-i Djahan himself acquired 
extensive ikfd c s for the support of his official duties 
and rank, to the value of three million tankdhs per 
annum, and he built in them numerous markets and 
caravanserais and constructed irrigation canals. 

He died, aged over 80, in 770/1368-9, and his 
office, his iklaH, the title of Khan-i Djahan and all 
his other privileges were made over to his eldest son 
Djuna Shah. 

Bibliography: Ta'rikh-i FirUz-Shdhi. ed. Sir 
Syed Ahmad Khan, Calcutta 1862; UsamI, FutUh 
al-salafin, ed. A. S. Usha, Madras 1948; anon., 
Sirat-i Firuz-Shdhi (compiled in 772/1370-1), Ms. 
Khuda Bakhsh Library, Patna; c AfIf, Ta’rikh-i 
Firuz-Shdhi, Calcutta 1891; Khani, Ta’rikh-i 
Mubammadi, Ms. B. M. London; Ibn Battuta, 
Riltla, tr. of section on India by Agha Mahdi 
Husain, Baroda 1953; Yabya Sirhindl, Ta’rikh-i 
Mubarak-Shdhi, Calcutta 1931; Shaykh Djamall 
Kamlu, Siyar al- c drifin, Ms. India Office Pers. 
1313. (I. H. Siddiqi) 

KHAN KH AnAN. a high military title in 
mediaeval Indo-Muslim usage. The term Khan [g.v.] 
became popular as the designation of a high officer 
or nobleman and in a technical sense it was used for 
a commander of ten thousand soldiers. In reproducing 
the instructions of Bughra Khan to his son, Kayku- 
bad, Barani ( Ta^rikh-i Firuzshdhi, Bibl. Ind., 145) 
makes the former speak of a book, A dab al-saldfin, 
which had been especially brought from Baghdad for 
the sons of Iltutmish and which he had studied with 
Kh w adja Tadj al-DIn Bukhari: in this the legendary 
Iranian ruler Diamshld speaks of the decimal chain 
of command, in which a khan commands ten malik s. 
More historical, however, are the statements of Ibn 
Fa<Jl Allah al- c UmarI in his Masalik al-ab$dr fi 
mamdlik al-amsar, and al-Kalkashandl, Subh al-a’-sha, 
that a khan commanded ten thousand soldiers, a 
malik one thousand, and an amir one hundred; this 
decimal system probably came from Central Asia to 
the subcontinent. 

Khan Khanan (Khan of Khans) was the highest title 
conferred on an officer of the State, at least up to 
the time of Akbar, for Djahanglr says that there was 
no title higher than that of Amir al-Umara ’, shown 
also by the fact that normally the title of Khan 
Khanan was held by one person only. The first person 
to bear this title as recorded in the historical sources 
on the Dihli sultanate was Mahmud, the eldest son 
of Sultan Djalal al-Din FIruz Shah (Barani, 176); 
another case is that of the brother of Khusraw Khan 
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the usurper (Barani, 410). Under the Mughals, this 
title was conferred rather more frequently, the first 
person to receive it at the hands of Babur being 
Dilawar Khan, son of Dawlat Khan Lodi. Humayun 
had conferred this title on Bayram Khan; on his 
dismissal early in the reign of Akbar, Mun'im Khan 
received and held it till his death in 983/1575. Nine 
years later it was conferred on Bayram Khan’s son, 
MIrza 'Abd al- Rahim, who died in 1036/1627. Maha- 
bat Khan (d. 1043/1634) held it in the time of Dia- 
hangir and in the early years of Shahdjahan’s reign. 
Subsequently it was conferred on A?af Khan (d. 1051/ 
1641), and in the early years of ‘Alamgir’s reign it was 
conferred on Mir Diumla. 

Bibliography : given in the article. 

(S. Moinul Haq) 

khAnbalIk (usually written Khan Balik), the 
“Khan’s town”, the name of Pekin, the capital 
of the Mongol Emperors after 1264 in Eastern Turk! 
and Mongol and afterwards adopted by the rest 
of the Muslim world and even by Western Europe 
(Cambaluc and variants in S. Hallberg, VExtrlme 
Orient dans la littlrature et la cartography de VOccident, 
Goteborg 1906, 105 f.). According to Rashid al-DIn 
(ed. Berezin, Trudl Vost. Otd. Arkh. Obshl. xv, 
Persian text, 34), Pekin (Chinese, then Cungdu, 
i.e. “the middle capital”) was called Khanbalik even 
earlier by the Mongols, apparently as one of the 
chief towns of the Kin dynasty [see Cingiz khan). 
As everywhere in the Mongol Empire, Muslims 
enjoyed considerable prestige in Khanbalik also. 
Mahmud YalawSC b. Muhammad al-Kh "arazmi 
(Barthold, Turkestan, i, 139), who died there in Rabi 1 
I, 652/April 21-May 20, 1254, was several times con¬ 
firmed in office as governor of North China (Rashid 
al-Din, ed. Blochet, 85, 309). On the assassination 
of the vizier Ahmad Fanakati in 1282 and the events 
that followed see ibid., 508 ff.; Marco Polo, ed. 
Yule-Cordier, i, 415 ff.; ed. Hambis, 117-20 and 
index; P. Pelliot, Notes on Marco Polo, i, 10-1. 
On the town arid its situation on the Imperial Canal 
cf. Rashid al-Din, ed. Blochet, 455 ff.; on the dis¬ 
tances between Khanbalik and other towns by the 
land routes see Wassaf, ed. Hammer, 24, Indian ed., 
12; Notices el extraits, xiii, 225 f. (al-'Umari); Sharaf 
al-Din Yazdi, gafar Ndtna, Indian ed., ii, 219 f. The 
name Khanbalik for Pekin was also retained after the 
decline of the Mongol empire in Central and Western 
Asia and also in Europe. On the five months’ sojourn 
(Dec. 1420-May 1421) of the embassy of Sultan Shah 
Rukh in Khanbalik see Notices et extraits, xiv, 320 ff.; 
the original narrative, which survives in one MS only 
(Elliot 422 in Oxford, Bodleiana = Zubdat al- 
Tawarikh of Hafiz-i Abru, fols. 3go 1 ' ff.), has so far 
not been fully investigated (brief account in Barthold, 
al-Mugaffariya, 27; Mir Islama, 107). There was a 
mosque in Pekin even in those days. Khanbalik is 
mentioned as late as the early years of the 18th 
century in an anonymous history written in Kashghar 
(Zap., xv, 251). In the reports of the Russian Ambas¬ 
sadors of the 17th century, the form Kambalik (with 
variants) is used, under Western European influence 
(Yu. Arsenyew, Puteshestviye . . . ruskago polannika 
Nik. Spafariya, in the Zap. Geogr. Obshi. zu otd. 
etnogr., x, vip I, Index. Spafari (embassy 1675) is the 
first to write Pielin under the influence of the North 
Chinese pronunciation; this pronunciation also 
explains the names in the modern literature of Central 
Asia for Pekin (Bacln or Badjin) (e.g. ia'rikh-i 
Amdniyya, 24; cf. Zap., xvii, 0188 ff. 

Bibliography, (besides the references in the 

text): Ch. Schefer, Notices sur les relations des 


peuples musulmans avec les Chinois . . . , Cen- 
tenaire de l'Beale de Langues Or. Viv., Paris 1895, 
1-43; P. Pelliot, Notes on Marco Polo, s.v. Camba¬ 
luc, i, 140-3 and index. (W. Barthold*) 

KHANDAK. ditch, trench or moat. The word 
seems to have come into Arabic from Persian through 
Syriac (cf. A. Siddiqi, Studien tiber die persischen 
Fremdwdrter im klassischen Arabisch, Gottingen 
1919). It is also known as a place-name (cf. Yakut, ii, 
476; al-Baladhuri. Futufi, 85). Its best-known 
application is to the so-called “expedition of the 
Khandak”, in which Muhammad foiled a Meccan 
attempt to storm Medina by digging a moat or trench 
at those parts of the oasis which were open to attack 
by cavalry. This was in Dhu ’ 1 -Ka'da 5/April 627. 
The Meccans had been preparing for this attack on 
Medina since the battle of Ubud two years earlier; 
they had persuaded several nomadic tribes to send 
contingents to join the Meccan forces, and altogether 
had about 10,000 men with 600 horses. Muhammad, 
however, had already harvested the grain in the 
northern part of the oasis, and when the cavalry 
arrived they were soon short of fodder. Meanwhile, as 
soon as Muhammad heard of the imminent departure 
of the army from Mecca, he summoned the Muslims to 
help with the digging of the khandak, and he himself 
took part in the work. Most worked with a will, and 
the digging is said to have been completed in six days. 
The Meccan cavalry, though on level ground over¬ 
whelmingly superior to the Muslim infantry, were 
repelled when they attempted to cross the khandak. 
With their main offensive tactic thus nullified, the 
Meccans and their allies were forced to set about 
besieging Medina—an operation in which they were 
wholly unskilled. After a fortnight of little military 
activity but much intrigue and counter-intrigue, the 
confederacy broke up and the siege was abandoned. 
The failure of the expedition greatly strengthened 
Muhammad’s position and led to dejection in Mecca. 

Bibliography: Ibn Hisham, 668-713; al- 
Wakidi (ed. Jones), 440-96; al-Tabari, i, 1463-85; 
M. Hamidullah, The Battlefields of the Prophet 
Muhammad, Woking, 1953, 25-30 (= Islamic 
Review, 1952, 1953); F. Buhl, Das Leben Muham- 
meds, Leipzig 1930, 271-4; W. M. Watt, Muhammad 
at Medina, Oxford 1956, 35-9; Kur’an, XXXIII, 
9-27; Wensinck, etc., Concordance, s.v. 

(W. Montgomery Watt) 
KHwANDAMlR- surname of the Persian 
historian Ghiyath al-Din who was born ca. 880/1475 
into a family of high officials and scholars. His father, 
Kh w adja Humam al-Din Muhammad b. Kh w adia 
Dialal al-Din Muhammad b. Kh w adia Burhan al-Din 
Muhammad Shirazi. was for many years the minister 
of Sultan Mahmud b. Abi Sa'Id, who at the end of 
his political career became the Timurid ruler of 
Samarkand from 899-900/1494-5. The historian 
Mirkh”and [q.v.] was his maternal uncle and took an 
important part in his primary education. It is, 
therefore, likely that Kh w andamlr was actually born 
in Herat where his grandfather lived, although the 
Haft iklim (ed. Dj. Fadil, Tehran 1340 sh., iii, 430) 
enters him under Bukhara. The earliest patron of his 
own career was Mir ‘All Shir Nawa’i, who put his vast 
library at his disposal and to whom Kh w andamir 
dedicated his first three books. Shortly after the 
death of ‘All Shir in 906/1500, Kh w andamir entered 
the service of MIrza Badi c al-Zaman, the eldest 
son of Sultan Husayn Baykara, who succeeded his 
father in 911/1506. During the years of the Uzbek 
invasion of the Timurid lands which ended with 
the conquest of Herat by Shaybani in 913/1507, 
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Kh w andamir was entrusted with diplomatic missions 
to potential allies of the Sul(an. He was also appointed 
to the office of sadr. When the Uzbeks were marching 
on Herat, he wrote at the request of the citizens of 
the town a letter of submission to Shaybanl. He 
remained in Herat after its capture, and he has given 
an account of how he and other members of the local 
aristocracy were squeezed by the Uzbeks (cf. Habib 
al-siyar, Tehran 1333 sh., iv, 381 ff.). His verdict on 
the rule of the Safawids, who took possession of Herat 
in 916/1510, was much more favourable, yet he seems 
not to have entered their service. In 920/1514 we 
find him living as a retired scholar in Pasht (or 
Basht), a township in the mountainous area of 
Gharfistan to the east of Herat (op. cit., iv, 397). 
He then attached himself to Mirza Mubammad-i 
Zaman, the eldest son of his old master Badl c al- 
Zaman, and performed a mission for him to the ruler 
of Balkh. Afterwards he returned to his secluded way 
of life and devoted himself to the writing of his main 
work, the chronicle Habib al-siyar. Having completed 
this work in 927/1520, he departed from Herat and 
travelled by way of Kandahar to Agra where he 
presented himself before Babur in Muharram 935/ 
September 1528. He entered the service of Babur and 
accompanied him on an expedition to Bengal in the 
following year. After the death of Babur in 937/1530 
he served his son and successor Humayun until his 
own death. It is commonly said (e.g. Firishta, i, 402) 
that Kh w andamir died of dysentery on the return 
march from an expedition of Humayun to Gudjarat, 
but Bada’unI has recorded a poetic chronogram by 
Kh w andamlr on the death of the “riddle-maker" 
( Mu c ammdH ) Shihab al-Din, which occurred in 942/ 
1535-6 (Muntakhab al-tawdrikh, Calcutta 1864-9, i, 
343). At his own request he was buried at Dihli, 
near the tombs of the mystic Nizam al-Din AwliyS 
and the poet Amir Khusraw. 

Works. Kh w andamir was a voluminous writer, 
whose collected works are not restricted to historio¬ 
graphy proper, but include also political ethics, 
biography, geography and epistolography. He has 
left several poems as well, most of which were used 
as stylistic embellishment for his proseworks. As a 
poet, Kh w andamlr made use of the penname Mu’ar- 
rikh (cf. A. Gul£In-i Ma'ani, Shahrashub dar shi’-r-i 
farsi, Tehran 1346/1967, 31 f.; idem, Ta’rikh-i 
tadhkirahd-yi farsi, ii, Tehran 1350/1971, 588-90). 

His first work, Mahathir al-muliik, a collection of 
political maxims attributed to pre-Islamic kings and 
sages as well as to the Prophet, the Imams and the 
secular rulers of the Islamic period, was completed 
before the death of his uncle Mirkh w and, which 
occurred in 903/1498 (cf. Storey, i, 102; Bregel’ 
Persidskaya literatura, Moscow 1972, 380, 1398; 
A. Munzawl, Fihrist-i nuskhahayi kkatfi-i farsi, 
ii/2, Tehran 1349/1970, 1675 ff.). 

The Khulasai al-akhbar fi bay an ahwdl al-akhydr, 
which was completed in 905/1499, is a concise world 
history digested from the Rawfat al-fafa ’ of his uncle 
but also based upon other historical material which 
was put at his disposal by £ A 1 I Shir Nawal. The most 
original contribution of the author is his description 
of Herat and of the contemporary divines, scholars 
and artists living there (cf. Storey, i, 102 ff.; Bregel’, 
380 ff.; Munzawl, iii, 1398 f. An autograph of this 
work has been described by A. M. Piemontese, in 
RSO, xlvi (1971), 40-6). 

Just about the time of death of his patron, in 
906/1501, Kh w andamlr completed a panegyric biog¬ 
raphy of 'All Shir Nawa’i entitled Makdrim al- 
akhlak (cf. Storey i, 795; A. Khayyampur, in 


Nashriyya-i Ddnishkada-i Adabiyydt-i Tabriz, iii 
(1329/1950), 3-4, 41 ff. and 7, 68 ff.). 

A collection of biographies of famous ministers, 
entitled Dastur al-wuzard ’, was dedicated to Kh w adia 
Kama! al-Din Mahmud, wazir to Sultan Husayn 
Baykara, in 915/1509 (cf. Storey i, 1091; edited by 
S. Nafisi, Tehran 1317/1938). 

Kh'andamir’s contribution to epistolary literature 
is the collection styled Nama-i nami (also known as 
Inshd*-i Ghiydth al-Din ) which is said to contain 
genuine historical documents. It cannot have been 
compiled earlier than 929/1522-3 (cf. F. Tauer, in 
J. Rypka, etc.. History of Iranian Literature, Dor¬ 
drecht 1968, 434, 437 n. 53; Munzawl, iii (1350/1971), 
2 z 21 f.; G. Hermann, Der historische Gehalt des 
“ndma-ye nami" von Hdniamir, Gottingen 1968, 
unpublished thesis). 

The most valuable work of Kh w andamir is the 
Habib al-siyar, a general history from the earliest 
times down to near the end of the life of Shah Ismail I 
(died 930/1524). The title refers to Karim al-DIn 
Habib Allah, the Safawid governor to whom the 
work was eventually dedicated, after the death of the 
original patron of the writer, Sayyid Ghiyath al-DIn 
Amir Muhammad. The work consists of an introduc¬ 
tion (dibdla), three books (mudfaUad), dealing 
respectively with pre-Islamic history, Islamic history 
up to the end of the 'Abbasid caliphate, and the 
period of Mongol and Timurid rule till the foundation 
of the Safawid state in Iran, each book being divided 
into four sections (dfuz^), and an epilogue ( khatima) 
containing geographical information. An interesting 
feature of the composition of the Habib al-siyar is 
the occurrence of a great number of biographies at 
the end of the treatment of each major historical 
period. This innovation in Persian historiography 
was imitated by writers of the Safawid period (cf. 
'Abd al-IJusayn Naw.il, Ridfil-i kitdb-i Ifabib al- 
siyar, Tehran 1324/1945). The original version of the 
chronicle (represented by the text of the lithogr. 
edition, Tehran 1271/1854-5) was written in 
927-30/1520-4. Khwandamir continued however to 
make other, revised copies, the last we know of as 
yet being marked by a note added to the first volume 
in Sha'ban 935/April 1529 while the author was in the 
camp of Babur at the trimohini, or the juncture of the 
Sardju and the Ganges, during an expedition against 
Bengal (lith. ed. Bombay 1273/1857, i/4, 84 = ed. 
Tehran 1333/1954, i, 587. O11 the question of the 
different versions of the Ifabib al-siyar, see N. D. 
Miklukho-Maklay, Redaktsii vseobshley istorii Xon- 
demir (Khabib al-siyar), in Pis’menniye pamyatniki i 
problemi istorii kul’turi narodov vostoka, Leningrad 
1967, 23 f.). The most interesting part of the work is 
of course the treatment of contemporary history from 
the moment where the sixth volume of Mirkh w and’s 
work had stopped, i.e. at the time of death of Sultan 
Abu Said in 873/1469. Kh w andamir used this part 
of his own work also for a continuation of the seventh 
volume of the Rawdat al-safd ’ which was left un¬ 
finished by his uncle (cf. Storey, i, 92 f.). The his¬ 
torical value of the Ifabib al-siyar is enhanced by the 
fact that the author was a close witness, and some¬ 
times even a participant, of such decisive develop¬ 
ments as the breakdown of Timurid power in Central 
Asia and Eastern Iran under the impact of the Uzbek 
invasion, and the conquest of Khurasan by the 
Safawids. His account of Babur's early career is one 
of the best sources for the latter’s life and fills the two 
great gaps in the Memoirs of Babur. He writes in the 
elegant Persian style of his times but applies the 
rhetorical embellishment with such moderation that 
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it does not obscure the factual contents of his text 
(cf. Storey i, 104-9, 1237 f.; Bregel’, 383-93, 1399; 
Munzawi, vi, 4127-46). 

The last work of Kh w andamlr is the Kanun-i 
Humayuni or Humayunnama, a description of 
institutions, ordinances and buildings introduced or 
erected at the order of that ruler, made at the latter’s 
request and completed probably in 940/1334 (cf. 
Storey, i, 536, 1313; ed. by M. Hidayat Hosain, 
Calcutta 1940). 

In the introduction to the IJabib al-siyar, Kh'an- 
damir claims also to have made an abridgement of 
the general history of Wa??af [9.V.], but there are no 
manuscript copies of this known to exist. 

The historiographical tradition of Kh "andamir’s 
family was continued by one of his sons, Amir 
Mahmud, who wrote a history of the reign of the 
early §afawids (cf. Storey, i, 304, 1279; Bregel’, 
854-5, 1468). 

Bibliography. In addition to the references 
given in the article, further references to manu¬ 
scripts, editions and translations of Kh w andamir’s 
works as well as to secundary sources may be found 
in the works of Storey and Bregel’ mentioned 
above and in the introductions to text-editions, 
notably those by M. Hidayat Hosain to the 
Jfdnun-i Humayun, i-xxxvi, and the introduction 
by Djalal al-DIn Huma 5 ! to the edition of Tehran 
1333/1954 of the Habib al-siyar, i, 2-43. 

(H. Beveridge — J. T. P. de Bruijn) 
khAndEsh. a region of west-central India lying 
to the north-west of the Deccan [see dakhan], the 
upper valley of the river Tapti (also called Tapi), 
and the surrounding plain and forest country bounded 
on the north by the Satpura hills and the river Nar¬ 
bada, on the west separated from mainland Gudjarat 


[9.V.] by the northern ranges of the Western Ghafs, 
on the south by the Satmala hills which separate it 
from the Deccan tableland, and on the south-west by 
the Laling and Galna hills which divide it from the 
Nasik district of Maharashfra. There is no well- 
marked eastern natural boundary, and the governed 
district, whether under the Dihll sultanate, the 
FarukI rulers, the Mughals, or the Marafhas, has 
frequently included territories outside the natural 
boundaries. The region owes its name to the FarukI 
rulers who, not being admitted by their more power¬ 
ful neighbours of Gudjarat, Malwa and the Deccan 
to the status of sultans, were known by the lesser 
title of Khan; but it has been suggested that the 
name Khandesh is a convenient Islamicisation of an 
older form. The Mughal $uba of Khandesh was for a 
time renamed Dandesh after Sultan Daniyal [9.1;.], 
youngest son of Akbar. 

The Tapti, an ancient river flowing in a deep bed, 
is of no value for navigation or irrigation, although 
perennial; but its tributaries, all the more important 
of which lie on the left bank, provide irrigation water, 
and there is an abundance of wells in the central 
region. This is a 250 km. stretch of rich alluvial plain, 
ideal for cotton and foodgrains. The northern tract 
is hill forest, inhabited chiefly by Bhils; the west 
and south-west are also well forested. In Mughal 
times the region was famous for its sugar-cane, indigo, 
the snow-white rice of Nawapur, and its fine cotton 
and the cloth trade, especially the gold and silver 
brocaded cloth produced at Burhanpur (J. de 
Thevenot, Voyages ... en Asie ,* Paris 1727, v, 212 ff. 
—J. B. Tavernier, Voyages ... aux Indes, Paris 1676; 
although Bernier points out that the labour was 
exacted almost by force and that the labourers were 
wretchedly poor). Much of its prosperity derived 
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from the trade-route from the north through the 
Burhanpur gap, along KhandSsh, and to Surat. 

1. History.—The KhandSsh region was in the 
time immediately before the first Muslim conquest 
held variously by the Yadavas of Devagiri (= Daw- 
latabad) or a branch of the Cawhans at Asir. (The 
latter displaced the Taks, a tribe (Takshaka) of 
Scythian origin; the statement s.v. asIrgarh iden¬ 
tifying Taks and Cawhans needs correction.) In 695/ 
1295-6 Asirgafh was taken by ‘.Ala 1 al-DIn Khaldii on 
his return north from the Deccan expedition, although 
apparently the district was not laid under tribute; 
although the Cawhan ruler and his family were killed. 
Asir seems to have been occupied by another Hindu 
king. In 705/1306 Malik Kaffir [7.11.], sent from Dihli 
to exact the tribute from Devagiri, occupied Sultan- 
pur in the north-east of Khandesh; six years later 
Kafur, again collecting tribute, established a governor 
at Devagiri, and hence presumably at least controlled 
the western part of Khandesh for Dihli. Muslim power 
was reinforced firstly by Kutb al-Din Mubarak 
Khaldii. and later by Muhammad b. Tughluk. The 
fact that Malik Radja received this region in djagir 
from Firuz Shah in or before 772/1370, and that the 
region does not figure in the four afraf of ‘Ala 5 al-Din 
Bahman Shah’s kingdom, implies that it continued to 
be regarded as part of the Dihli dominions; but many 
petty Radjput chiefs held sway even within the cen¬ 
tral Tapti valley region, and Malik Radia's first task 
as a diagirdar (later sipah-salar) for Dihli was bringing 
them under tribute. Malik Radia’s independence from 
Dihli did not come until about 784/1382 (it is worth 
stressing that this fell before the independence of both 
Gudjarat and Malwa); for the history of the region 
from then until the capture of Asir by Akbar in 
1009/1601, see the article farufcids. 

The AHn-i Akbari (tr. Jarett, ii, 222-7) describes 
the district and its products and revenues at the time 
of its absorption into the Mughal empire, and Euro¬ 
pean travellers (Fitch, Newberry, Jangigny) supply 
further information: it was highly fertile and well 
populated, and its markets well stocked. The AHn 
enumerates its sub-divisions (Nandurbar and the 
north-west seems to have been made over to Malwa at 
this time), and mentions the principal towns and their 
forts (these are indicated on the map; some locations 
on this refer to the monuments, described below). But 
Khandesh rapidly became unsettled and its prosperity 
declined, and travellers in the next ten years 
(Hawkins, Finch) report bands of outlaws every¬ 
where, necessitating huge armed escorts for travellers, 
and plundering of the country up to the Tapti by 
“Deccanis”: these were the bands of Marafha 
mercenaries trained by Malik 'Anbar [7.11.] in guerilla 
warfare for the harassment of the Mughal armies, 
who conducted their Khandesh and Deccan opera¬ 
tions from Burhanpur. Roe, in 1618, found conditions 
little better, although Burhanpur commanded enough 
trade to attract an English factory. Shahdiahan’s 
reign saw even worse conditions at first, for the 
privations of the Deccan warfare were exacerbated by 
the terrible famine of 1039-40/1630; but conditions 
improved after Awrangzeb assumed the viceregency 
of the Deccan in 1045/1636, pacified the district, and 
introduced revenue reforms based on Todar Mall’s 
earlier settlement (see parIba, vi). By the mid-nth/ 
17th century Khandesh knew its highest prosperity, 
as accounts of European travellers (Thevenot, 
Tavernier, Ogilby) confirm. 

The peace was seriously disturbed by the rise of 
the Marathas under Shivadil. who in 1081/1670 passed 
through Khandesh after the sack of Surat, demanding 


(awth (= a fourth part of the revenues); thereafter 
he continued to plunder the district (especially the 
trade towns of Copra, Dharangawn, Erandol) until his 
death in 1091/1680. Marafha raids continued under 
Sambhadii, Burhanpur falling to them in 1096/1695, 
and under Shahu, Shivadil’s grandson; they were not 
checked until Nizam ai-Mulk [?.i\], chafing against 
the manipulation of Mughal power by the Sayyids 
of Barha [7.11. in Suppl.], left his governorship of 
Malwa and invaded KhandSsh, then the northern¬ 
most province of the Deccan under the Sayyid 
Husayn ‘All. He gained possession of Asirgafh and 
Burhanpur in 1132/1720, defeated the Sayyids’ army, 
and moved on to assume the viceroyalty of the 
Deccan, whence he compelled from the Marafhas a 
guarantee of safety for KhandSsh. His successors after 
his death in 1161/1748 [see haydarabad, i] were less 
competent: Salabat Djang and the French general 
Bussy had to cede much of Khandesh and other 
western districts of Haydarabad in return for the 
guaranteed safety of the centre, and when in 1173/ 
1760 Asirgafh fell to the Peshwa Badjl Rao the 
Marafha possession of Khandesh was complete. For 
some years it remained peaceful, and recovered its 
prosperity, but later suffered in internecine Marafha 
struggles, and from plundering by Bhils and by 
disaffected Arab mercenaries in Marafha employ. 
The British, first appearing in 1779, took Burhanpur 
and Asir in 1803, and eventually the district was 
ceded to them in 1818. For the general history of the 
region under the Peshwas and others see maraFhas. 

The British assumption of power was met with 
sporadic resistance from Arab bands (especially at 
Amalner, Songir fort), and everywhere from Bhils 
(two tribes of whom, the Tadvi and the NirdhI, are 
Muslim, at least nominally), and it was not until 
1846 that the district was finally pacified. With the 
reorganisation of district boundaries under the 
British, the Burhanpur-Aslrgafh region became part 
of the Nimar district of the Central Provinces (1864). 
In 1906 the district was divided into two new districts, 
West and East Khandesh: these are now known by 
the names of their headquarters towns, Dhulia and 
Jalgaon respectively. 

Bibliography: For the early period of Khan¬ 
desh history see Bibliography to dihli sultanate; 
for the Faruki period see that to farukids, also 
asIrgarh, burhanpur, thaln£r. To these now 
add H. K. Sherwani and P. M. Joshi (eds.), History 
of medieval Deccan (129J-1724), i, 491-516, Hydera¬ 
bad 1973 (chapter on Khandesh by P. M. Joshi, 
giving many additional references to contemporary 
non-Muslim sources). For the Mughal period see 
mughals, and also: Abu ’ 1 -Fadl ‘Allami, AHn-i 
Akbari and Akbar-ndma, ed. Bib. Ind., index; of 
later texts, especially ‘Abd al-Hamld LahawrI, 
Padshah-name, Bib. Ind., and Kh w afi Khan. 
Muntakhab al-lubdb, Bib. Ind.; W. Foster (ed.). 
Early travels in India, London 1921, for Fitch, 
Hawkins, Finch, Coryat; ed. idem. The embassy of 
Sir Thomas Roe in India, Hakluyt Soc.* 1926; 
ed. idem, English factories in India, 13 vols., 
Oxford 1906-27. On trade routes: J. Deloche, 
Recherches sur les routes de VInde au temps des 
Mogols, Paris 1968 (some detailed maps on trav¬ 
ellers’ itineraries). Systematic geography of the 
region in O. H. K. Spate, India and Pakistan: a 
general and regional geography, 1 London 1957, index 
s.v. Khandesh. Now out of date in many particu¬ 
lars, but still very valuable for detailed descriptions 
of sub-districts, towns, products, ethnography, and 
history of British period up to 1880: Gazetteer of 
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the Bombay Presidency, xii (Khandesh), Bombay 

1880; also Imperial gazetteer of India, xv, Oxford 

1908, 225-39. (J. Burton-Page) 

al- KH ANDJI [see HANDfid in Suppl.]. 

KHANFC, an Arab name, denoting what was in 
the 3rd-4th/9th-ioth centuries, the most impor¬ 
tant port of China, and centre of the maritime 
commerce with the peoples of western Asia. Certain 
scholars have in the past (from J. Klaproth, in JA, v 
(1824), 40, up to I. Hallberg, L'Extreme-Orient, etc., 
Goteborg 1906, 213) tried to prove that Khanfu 
should not be identified with Canton, but the identifi¬ 
cation of the two cities seems certain. This view 
derived support from the fact of the confusion 
between Khansa (Hang-du) and Khankhu (Khanful 
made by the informants of Abu ’ 1 -Fida (tr. Guyard, 
ii/2, 122-3); but in fact, Khanfu was the name by 
which Canton was known in the 3rd/gth century to 
the Arabs, since Khanfu is the rendering of Kuang-fu, 
the popular form of Kuang-deu fu. According to 
Pelliot, Notes on Marco Polo, i, 272, s.v. “Cin”, there 
is a piece of information in Yi-tsing which states that 
“Ce-na (Cina) is Kuang-fu (Canton); Mo-ho-de-na 
(Mahadlna) is the capital (C'ang-ngan = Si-ngan 
fu)”; cf. Chavannes, Religieux iminents, 56. Again 
following Pelliot, thirty years after Yi-tsing (in 730), 
an identical passage can be found in the Siu Ku-Kin 
Yi-Tsing t’u-tsi (Tripitaka, hie, iii, 93b): ‘‘The king¬ 
dom of Yin-tu (Indu, India) generally calls Kuang-fu 
(Canton) ‘Ce-na’ (Cina), and gives to the imperial 
capital (Si-ngan-fu) the name of ‘Mo-ho-ce-na’ 
(Mahadlna)”. This note has passed into the Song 
kao-seng cum (Tripitaka, cite, iv, 76b); cf. Bagchi, 
Le canon bouddhique en Chine, ii, 551-2). 

In his commentary on the Htidud al-'-dlam, 224, 
Mincrsky gives some information concerning Khanfu 
not cited by that source. 

It was only in the 8th/i4th century that Khanfu 
was confused with Khansa [q.v.] by the Arab trav¬ 
ellers and by historians of the Mongols. Ibn Battuta, 
iv, 92, 271-2, calls the city Sin-Kalan (cf. Yule, 
Cathay, etc., iv, 109, 120); this name is the Arabic 
form equivalent to the Indian name of Mahadln, 
whilst the Persian form was Cln-Kalan. Wa??af, ed. 
von Hammer, i, Vienna 1856, 43, has Cln-Kalan; 
Rashid al-DIn, ed. Blochet, ii, 493, writes “Kongi ( ?) 
which the Persians call Cln-Kalan", which according 
to Pelliot, Notes on Marco Polo, 276, should be 
corrected to Koufu, since this is one of the popular 
forms of Kuang-deu fu (cf. J. A. Boyle, The successors 
of Genghis Khan, New-York-London 1971, 283-4, 
“Chin-Kalan”). Finally, Abu ’ 1 -Fida, in hhGeography, 
ed. Reinaud, 363-4, tr. Guyard, 122-3, writes Khan¬ 
khu. which may be read as Khanfu (see above); this 
town (Ferrand, Relations de voyages, 30, 123) is said 
to be four days’ distance by boat from Lunkhin-fu. 
i.e. from Lukhln, which is mentioned in the 10th 
century as the land whose people had recently 
invaded Campa. Lukhln should be corrected into 
Lufu and identified with Long-pien = Hanoi, and as 
being 20 days by land. 

Ibn Khurradadhbih’s information (text, 69, tr. 49) 
on the site of Khanfu (at a distance of 4 days by sea 
and 20 by land from the most southerly port of China 
Lukin, modern Hanoi) can only apply to Canton, as 
was also noted by H. Hirth and W. W. Rockhill, 
Chau Ju-hua, St. Petersburg 1911, 22; cf. also Idrlsi, 
ed. Jaubert, i, 84, 90. 

Among the western sources, the name of Cin- Kalan 
appears in Oderic of Pordenone (Van den Wyngaert, 
Sinica-franciscana, 458) in the form “Censcala”, 
probably to be read “Cencala”; in John of Marignolli 


(ibid., 543) in the form of "Cynkalan”, in a context 
which opposes this name, of which he says “it is 
Greater India”, to that of “Cynkali”, of which he 
says “it is Lesser India" and which he calls “Myni- 
bar”; and finally, in the Catalan Map under the form 
“Cincalan”, probably borrowed from Odoric (cf. on 
all these facts, Pelliot, op. cit., 275-6, s.v. “Cin”, and 
583, 590, 595-6, s.v. “Qaiton”, also 833, s.v. 
“Silingiu”. 

Under the T’ang, Canton was an extremely im¬ 
portant port, where numerous Muslims settled, who 
in 758 plundered it (cf. e.g. Chavannes, Documents 
sur les Tou-kiue (Turcs) occidentaux, St. Petersburg 
1903, 173), an event not mentioned in Arabic sources. 
These last (Abu Zayd al-Sirafl, in Reinaud, Relations 
des voyages fails par les Arabes et les Per sans dans 
I’lnde et la Chine, Paris 1845, 64-5; Sauvaget, Relation 
de la Chine et de I’lnde, Paris 1948, 6, 40; Mas'udi, 
Muriidi, ed. Pellat, §§ 329 ft.; Ibn al-Athlr, vii, 221) 
mention the circumstances in which a large number 
of foreigners (120,000 or 200,000) Muslims, Christians, 
Jews and Mazdeans are said to have perished at the 
time of the destruction of Khanfu by the rebel 
genera! Huang-d’ao in 264/877-8; according to the 
Chinese sources, Canton was captured by this latter 
general in 879 (cf. S. Levy, Biography of Huang Ch’ao, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles 1955). It is in reference to 
this event that the importance of this city for overseas 
commerce is stressed (Pelliot, note on Ferrand’s 
Voyage du marchand arabe Sulayman en Indc et en 
Chine, rtdigt en 851 suivi de remarques par Abi Zayd 
Ifasan (vers 916), in T’oung Poo, xxi (1922), 410). 
According to the Arabic information, the city gave 
50,000 dinars each day to the government (Reinaud, 
op. cit., text 41; Ferrand, op. cit., 58). When a foreign 
vessel arrived, the Emperor sent his eunuchs there 
to select the best goods (Reinaud, text, 73-4); the 
journey between IChSnfu and the capital Khumdan 
(Si-ngan-fu) took two months (ibid., 77, 103). The 
ruler (malik), i.e. the governor, of Khanfu bore the 
title of difu (ibid., 38; according to Reinaud, n. 81, 
ii, 27, for Chinese Ci-fu); cf. on this title, R. des 
Rotours, Traite des fonctionnaires et trait! de VarnUe, 
Leiden 1948, ii, 554 sh. c’e-fu “army of the capital 
cities”—one should certainly understand here “[the 
chief of] the armies of the city”, hence the governor. 
Concerning the treatment of the Chinese of merchants 
who had come from across the seas, cf. T. Lewicki, 
Les premiers commerfants arabes en Chine, in RO 
(1935), 173-86 (bibliography), and the Persian text 
of c Awfi in Barthold, Turketsan, i (texts), 98. 

Bibliography : Given in the article. 

(L. Hambis) 

|IHANI$ 1 N, a town in al- c Ira(t, on the Helwan- 
Cay. The statement that Nu c man V, king of al-HIra, 
was kept here a prisoner till his death on the order 
of his overlord, the Sasanian Khusraw II, suggests 
that there was a fortress here in the period. The 
bridge of Khanikin must also go back to Sasanian 
times; it is built of brick and plaster in several arches 
across the river valley. At the Muslim conquest, 
a battle seems to have been fought at Khanikin. 
for a “day of Khanikin” is mentioned in Ibn al-Fakih. 
Under Arab rule Khanikin was a small town and an 
unpretentious station on the road from Baghdad to 
Khurasan. Ibn al-Mu c tazz praises the wine of Khani¬ 
kin. According to Abu Dulaf, a naphtha well at 
Khanikin yielded a considerable revenue to the state. 
The Zutt were deported to [the region of] Khanikin 
after their rising in lower Mesopotamia had been 
suppressed in 219/834. 

Bibliography. al-Ya c kubi, i, 245, ii, 576; 
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al-Baladhuri, Futilh, 376; Ibn al-Faklh, BGA, v, 
172; al-Tabari, i, 1028; iii, 1168; Ibn Rustah, 
BGA, vii, 164; Kitdb al-Aghani, ed. Bulak, ii, 31, 
viii, 186; al-Mukaddasi, BGA, iii, 121; al-Bakri, ed. 
de Slane, 320; Yakut, Buldan, ed. Wiistenfeld, 
ii. 393 ; G. Le Strange, The lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate, 61, 62, 80. (P. Schwarz*) 

KHANKA!!, a composite word of Persian origin 
meaning a building usually reserved for 
Muslim mystics belonging to a dervish order. 
The terms ribdf, tekke and zawiya [}.«».] refer to 
establishments with similar aims. After an early 
period of evolution which is still imperfectly known, 
these all became widespread throughout the Islamic 
world down to modern times. The usual translation 
of “monastery” does not, however, convey the 
complexity of the institution. 

Etymology. From the outset, khankah appears 
in two forms, sometimes in the same author: (1) 
the Persian form khdnagah, often lightened to 
khdnagah, with the nisba of khdnagahi (Hudud al- 
c alam, 107; Frye, The histories of Nishapur, ii, 8a, 
22b, 41b, iii, 19a; al-Sam'anl, Ansab, v, 29; Yakut, 
s.v. Marw ); and (2) the Arabised form khankah and 
its variant khanika. The nisba of khankdH seems 
to be used only by the geographer Mukaddasi (Ahsan 
al-takdsim, 44), whilst the normal term is khankahi 
(ibid., 323; Frye, i, 41a, 46b; al-Sam'ani, v, 29; 
Yakut, s.v. Khanika). These uncertainties are also 
felt in the plural. Khawanik. or sometimes khawanik 
(al-MakrlzI, Khitat. ii, 414) is mainly used by Arabic 
authors, but there is also found the Arabo-Persian 
form khanagahat (read as khankahat in Arabic) and 
the Persian plural khanagaha, especially in Persian 
texts. In regard to meaning, the two component ele¬ 
ments are easily identifiable: -gdh, Persian locative 
suffix becoming usually -kah in Arabic; and khanj 
khaneh with the same ambivalence as bayt “house”, 
“room” (Burhan-i qdti c , s.v.). On the other hand, 
the general sense is quite obscure. In mediaeval 
times, other etymologies were put forward, starting 
from kh^dn “table” or from the root of the verb 
kh”dndan “to recite”. These etymologies have the 
advantage of providing the word with a satisfactory 
sense in regard to its evolution in the context of 
mysticism (place of the table, of recitation), but 
they can only be accepted in defiance of the most 
elementary rules of Persian orthography and Arabo- 
Persian phonetics: the vocable kh H 'a never loses 
its w in Persian orthography, and if it passes into 
Arabic, becomes khawd or khiwd, cf. Pers. kh w an 
cited above, which becomes Arabic khiwdn. 

History. The word khankah seems to appear 
first of all in authors of the 4th/ioth century, who 
describe it as an institution of their own time and 
localise these establishments above all in Khurasan 
and Transoxania. The anonymous author of the 
liudud al-’-alam, writing in Guzgan in 372/982, gives 
on this topic highly valuable, though unfortunately 
so far unconfirmed in other sources, information: 
“In Samarqand stands the monastery of the Mani- 
chaeans (khanagah-i Manaviydn) who are called 
nighushdk (“auditores”)” (Hudud al- c dlam, 107, tr. 
Minorsky, 113). If one bears in mind the valuable 
information from the same period given by Ibn al- 
Nadim in the Fihrist about the transfer of the centre 
of Manichaeism from Babylonia to Soghdia, the 
presence of these Manichaeans at Samarkand is not 
surprising. In regard to this establishment’s func¬ 
tions, the use of the word “auditores” seems to 
show that it was a centre of worship as well as of 
teaching and evangelism, according to the traditional 

Encyclodaedia of Islam, IV 


and well-tried Manichaean system of militant 
evangelism (Puech, ManichHsme, 86 ff.). 

A second, highly-important piece of evidence on the 
early khankahs is provided by another contemporary, 
al-Mukaddasi. According to him (179, 182, 238, 323, 
365. 377). the khankahs belonged exclusively to the 
theological and ascetic sect of the Karrjmiyya. The 
Karrami groups flourishing above all in Khurasan. 
Transoxania, Djurdjan and Tabaristan, and those of 
the west in Jerusalem and around the tomb of Ibn 
Karram there (d. 255/869), all had their khankah s. 
The nisba of khqnkaH used by al-Mukaddasi seems to 
be reserved for the Karramis alone. Mystics (the 
later users of khankahs) are generally called by him 
(44, 118, 188, 415, 430) Sufis, distinguished by him 
into specific groups and linked only with masdfids or 
ribafs of the countryside. If one takes this information 
into account, it must be admitted that the early 
history of the khankah cannot be properly elucidated 
until the early evolution of the Karramiyya and their 
eventual connections with the Manichaeans are 
examined [see karramiyya]. 

However, from the end of the 4th/ioth century 
there seems to be an evolution of the khankahs 
(appearance of directors of them in Nishapur, Frye, 
i, 36b, 41a, 46b, 55b; al-Sam'anl, nisba of khankahi-, 
al-Subkl, Tabakdt, iii, 131, 344, iv, 127) into estab¬ 
lishments connected with certain groups which 
become almost totally identified with them and 
largely disguise their origins. These groups are 
those of the Sufis, often allied to Shafi'ism and 
Ash'arism; the emergence together of these and 
their links in eastern Persia have been too little 
studied (but see H. Halm, Die Ausbreitung der 
schafiitischen Rechtsschule, Wiesbaden 1974, and for 
the Sufi-ShSfi'I links, Les (tapes mystiques du shaykh 
Abu SaHd, tr. M. Achena, Paris 1974, 36). 

The first half of the 5th/nth century is one of 
founding and organisation. The $ufl Abu Sa'Id 
[see abu sa'Id b. abi ’l-khayr] (d. 440/1048) drew 
up a code of ten rules for the people in the khankah 
(Achena, op. laud., 324, already noted by Nicholson, 
Studies in Islamic mysticism, 46). He was considered 
by the next generation as the first to have regulated 
the communal life in the khankahs “according to rules 
still in use today” (Frye, ii, 74a). Such an enterprise 
inevitably led to the fabrication of references to it in 
the past. This is doubtless the reasoning behind the 
legend of the first khankah, allegedly built at Ramla 
at the opening of the 2nd/8th century (al-Ansarl, 
Tabakdt al-Sufiyya, 9; in fact, according to al- 
Mukaddasi, 164 ff., the district of Ramla was sprin¬ 
kled with coastal ribafs). Moreover, the terminology 
was still indefinite; madrasa could mean a centre for 
Sufis (R. Bulliet, The patricians of Nishapur, Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass. 1972, 253-4), and duwayra often 
alternates with khankah to denote the same establish¬ 
ment (duwayralkhdnkah of al-Sulami, in Frye, ii, 82a, 
iii, 6a, 18a, 27a, 42a, 73a). Finally, from this period 
onwards, certain khankahs are also burial places, a 
fact which enabled them to benefit from the largesse 
of pious pilgrims (Frye, ii, 47a). 

The second half of the century is marked by the 
alliance, in effect, of the people of the khankahs with 
the Saldjuk ruling power. The ideological linkage of 
Sufism with Shafi'ism-Ash'arism in Khurasan now 
enjoyed an unprecedented expansion, not only on a 
local scale, but also outside the region (naturally, 
Hanafism was also able to adapt itself and integrate 
itself within this movement). Saldjuk expansionism, 
far from being territorial and political only, was often 
linked with an ideological expansionism, based in 
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the first instance on the spirited policies of official 
patrons. Nijam al-Mulk and his Khurasanian imita¬ 
tors were not the only ones to found madrasas and 
jihdnkdhs (examples of such patronage at NIshapur 
in Frye, ii, 78b, iii, 192). The Saidjulcs of the west and 
their slave commanders, masters of Syria in the third 
quarter of the 5th/nth century, speedily imitated 
them at Aleppo and Damascus (lists of Syrian 
khdnkahs in al-Nu‘aymI, Darts, ii, 139-91, for Damas¬ 
cus; this list repeated with another for Aleppo and 
other towns by Eliss< 5 eff, Nur ad-ditt, iii, 765-71). In 
Damascus, however, there seem to be two khdnkahs 
dating from the pre-Saldjuk period; but in reality, 
these early foundations seem to have had little 
connection with the later developments in their 
function and probably only received the name of 
khdnfrdh from the Saldjuk period onwards (Dirts, 
ii, 146, 151, nos. 164, 166; Eliss6eff, op. laud., iii, 
768, n. 1). From that time onwards, ribaf and khankdh 
seem to become synonymous; at the end of the 6th/ 
12th century, Ibn Diubavr wrote concerning Ayyubid 
Syria, “As for the ribdfs, called here khdnkahs, there 
are many of them; they are meant for $ufls, and are 
splendid palaces, since $ufis are real Kings in this 
country” {Riftla, 256). In ‘Irak, the word ribaf 
predominated (J. Chabbi, Fonction du ribaf d Bagdad, 
in RE I, xlii/i (1974); Achena, op. cit., 351). 

In Egypt, the foundation of khdnkahs, following 
the Saldjuk tradition, began logically under the 
Ayyubids after the fall of the Fajirnids in the later 
6th/i2th century. It continued under the Mamluks, 
but with some slowing-down after the second half of 
the 8th/i4th century. The khdnkahs were then 
gradually transformed into official institutions, 
hence controlled and not always linked to the Sufi 
orders, which accordingly tended to move into 
institutions enjoying more autonomy. 

Often they became part of complexes containing 
several institutions, e.g. masdiid-madrasa-m&usoleum. 
Nevertheless, terminology remained still imprecise, 
and mediaeval historians could not always agree on 
the name for such and such institution (see for all this 
period, art. al-kahira, list of monuments shown on 
map, and section on Mamluk khdnkahs ; al-Makrizi, 
Khifaf, ii, 414-27). From the Ottoman period onwards 
(ioth/i6th century), khdnkahs were still founded, but 
they appeared more and more in the form of the 
Turkish institution of the lekke (Pers. takya, Ar. 
takiyya). A good number of these various institutions 
have survived to the present days (see al-kahira, 
section on the Ottoman period, Madrasas, tekkes). 
There is, however, a general conclusion to be drawn 
here: that whilst the khdnkahs did not pass beyond 
Egypt, constituting the last wave of the original 
Saldjuk expansion, the Turkish tekkes were carried 
along by the Ottoman conquests and reached the 
Maghrib. 

During this time, in the east the Khurasanian 
khdnkahs swiftly spread beyond the Saldjuk domains 
and reached the eastern Iranian fringes and Afghanis¬ 
tan, sc. the territories of the Ghaznawids and then the 
Ghurids (middle of the 6th/i2th century). The severe 
local upheavals involving these powers seem to have 
affected them little, but the opposite became true 
with the Mongol invasions of the early 7th/i3th 
century. The last Ghurids. soon replaced by their 
slave commanders, founders of the Dihli sultanate, 
fled to India. There followed a migration, which 
included the $ufis, comparable to that accompanying 
the westwards advance of the Saldjuks. This does 
not of course imply that all the Persian khdnkahs 
disappeared during the Mongol period, nor that new 


institutions were not built ( Cambridge history of Iran, 
v, 372 , 5 n). 

But from the course of the 7th/i3th century 
onwards, two new dervish orders, the Cishtiyya and 
Suhrawardiyya, founded by refugees and soon based 
upon a widespread network of khdnkahs, appeared 
in the new sultanate (Kh. A. Nizami, Some aspects of 
Khdnqah life in medieval India, in St. Isi. viii (1957), 
52-69; see also Cishtiyya and dihli). In the 8th/i4th 
century, the reforms imposed on the $ufi movement 
by Sultan Muhammad Tughluk took the form of a 
resumption of khdnkahs but also of the extension of 
their network in the Indian territories [see dj[alal 
al-din al-bukhari], This type of institution, brought 
from Persia in the 7th/i3th century, prospered more 
there than almost anywhere else right down to modern 
times and constitutes one of the characteristic 
manifestations of Indian Islam [see hind, v (a)]. 

Constitution and functions. It is impossible 
to give here more than a few bibliographical refer¬ 
ences, since such a study would be intertwined with 
the immense and complex question of the links 
between Jjufisrn and its various forms and the 
contemporary society and ruling institutions. The 
most exhaustive work is J. S. Trimingham’s The Sufi 
orders in Islam, Oxford 1971; for the way of life in 
Khurasanian khdnkahs, Achena, op. laud., 79, 81, 97, 
165, 180, 356, etc.; for Egyptian ones, al-Makrizi, 
Khifaf, is a rich source; for Indian ones, Nizami, 
op. laud. 

Architecture. Since they were institutions meant 
both for leading the communal life (rooms for prayer, 
corporate sessions) and also for sheltering individual 
mystics, often in significant numbers, all khdnkahs 
contained both types of accommodation (and fre¬ 
quently too various annexes and dependent buildings 
permitting self-sufficiency). However, there was a 
great gulf between the sumptuous buildings founded 
under official patronage (Syria, Egypt) and the first 
Indian khdnkahs. But neither of these gave rise to a 
special type of architecture distinct, for instance, 
from that of the madrasas (Elisseeff, Nur ad-din, 
iii, 265, 266). Moreover, at the end of the Circassian 
period in Egypt (9th/i5th century), the khdnkahs 
were integrated within great funerary complexes; 
they ceased to have individual living-rooms within 
them, and became non-residential centres for Sufi 
activities [see al-kahira, section on the Mamluk 
period, Khdnkahs]. 

Bibliography : given in the article. 

(J. Chabbi) 

KH ANSA or KH INSA. a town of China, in the 
province of Che-kiang, and capital of the empire 
of the southern Sung (1127-1279). From 15 December 
1129 till 11 December 1277 it bore the official name 
of Lin-ngan, and is in fact the town of Hang-cu of 
the Ming. Under the Mongols it was called Hing-tsai 
suo or Hing-tsai, meaning “Temporary residence of 
the emperor”, when the various Islamic transcrip¬ 
tions Khingsay, Khinsay, Khansa. Khinza, yielding 
the “Quinsai” of Marco Polo and the “Camsai” of 
Oderic of Pordenone. 

The town is often mentioned in the Mongol period, 
and described as one of the chief commercial centres; 
according to both Islamic and western sources, an 
important colony of Muslims was then located there, 
perhaps many as 40,000 persons. Rashid al-DIn, 
ed. Blochet, ii, 1911, 459 , 460, 489, writes Khingsay, 
Khinsay, and also Quatremfere, Hist, des Mongols . .., 
i, 1836, LXXXVII, Khinsay. as also K. Jahn and 
H. Franke, Die Chinageschichte des RaUd al-Din, 
Vienna 1971, 20, 1 . 12. Wa?$af, lith. ed. Bombay 1869, 
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2i-2, writes Khinzay (or Khanzay. Blochet, op. cit., 
489, Quatremfcre, op. cit., LXXXIX) and (apud 
Barthold) Khitray. Hamd Allah Mustawfl Kazwiru, 
Nuzha, ed. Le Strange, 215, 1 . 10 and 261, 1 . 10, writes 
Khinsay. Ibn Battuta, iv, 284 ff. has Khansa (as in 
G. Ferrand, Rel. de voyages et textes gtogr., ii, 1914, 
429), and connects it with the poetess al-Khansa 1 
[q.v.]. Abu ’ 1 -Fida, tr. Reinaud, Geogr. d’Aboulfida, 
124, has Khansa and also Khinza. as in Ferrand, 
loc. cit., and Blochet, in JR AS (1917), 9 - Amongst 
the western sources, as well as Marco Polo, tr. in 
Hambis, La description du monde, 195, 206-14, 217-18, 
398, there is Oderic of Pordenone, in Van den Wyn- 
gaert, Sinica Franciscana, i, 463 (with apparatus 
criticus), who writes “Camsay”, “Cansay”; Marignolli, 
in ibid., i, 548, who writes “Campsay”; Pegolotti, in 
G. F. Pagnini, Della decima . .., Lisbon and Lucca 
1766, iii, 1, and Yule, Cathay, iii, 148,172, “Chassai”; 
and in the Livre du Grant Caan, sometimes attributed 
to John of Cora, in JA, vi (1830), 60, “Cassay”. On 
the other forms in various sources, see I. Hallberg, 
L’Extrime-Orient dans la litt. et la cart. d’Occident, 
Goteborg 1906, 428-9. 

Bibliography. The best data can be found 
in A. C. Moule, Quinsai, Cambridge 1957, 1-53, 
to which may be added the Islamic sources: 
Quatrem^re, op. cit., LXXXVII ff., and in Ch. 
Schefer, Centenaire de VEcole des Langues Orientates 
Vivantes, 19-20, 23-4. On the foreign colony at 
Hang-cu, see Hirth and Rockhill, Chao Ju-ku, 
St. Petersburg 1911, 16; and on the town, Hirth, 
Veber den Schieffverkehr von Kinsay zu Marco 
Polo’s Zeit, in TP, v, 186-390. (L. Hambis) 

alKHANSA 1 (“the snub-nosed one” or “the 
gazelle”), sobriquet of Tumadir bint 'Amr, of the 
tribe of Sulaym and the clan of Sharid, Arabpoetess 
of the pre-Islamic and early Islamic periods. She 
must have been born ca. 575 A.D. in the ’■aliya of 
Nadjd, where her tribe was encamping. Only a few 
details are known of her life: the demand for her in 
marriage by Durayd b. al-Simma, the old poet-warrior 
of Djusham, whom she refused; her marriage, after 
other brief liaisons, with her kinsman Mirdas b. Abi 
'Amir, for whom she bore six children; her coming 
to Medina ca. 629 with a deputation from her tribe, 
in order to embrace Islam (a detail very suspect to 
western critics, as also is the information that she 
was present at the battle of al-Kadisiy ya, where four 
of her sons fell fighting courageously); and her death 
at an advanced age at the end of 'Umar’s caliphate 
(634-44) or even, according to another tradition, at 
the opening of Mu'awiya’s caliphate (661-80). 

Al-Khansa > ’s fame rests on her poetic work, and 
above all on her elegies (mardlhi) for her two brothers 
Mu'awiya and Sakhr, successively killed in skirmishes 
of Sulaym with Murra and Asad. The marthiya genre, 
the elegy over a dead person, especially over one 
fallen in battle, was very old and widespread amongst 
the ancient pagan Arabs. It was certainly practised 
long before al-Khansa 1 . with many well-known poets 
and poetesses achieving fame in it. The role of this 
poetess of Sulaym, apart from her undeniable personal 
talent expressing a deeply-felt sorrow, was to develop 
and perfect in a masterly fashion (as Rhodokanakis 
clearly demonstrated) the fairly rudimentary rough 
outlines of her predecessors. The basic stock-in-trade 
of images and topoi in the eulogising of the dead 
person (his liberality, valour in battle, justice and 
sagacity, eloquence in tribal contests of oratory, etc.), 
which still remained fairly stereotyped in al- Khansa 3 s 
poetry, was enriched by her with new expressions; 
these became fixed in the history of the genre after 


her, but she brought in addition to these new stylistic 
and metrical embellishments which assured her a 
primacy in the elegiac genre which none could later 
dispute with her. One should nevertheless add that 
her verses make striking reading (there are about 
1,000 of them, some of doubtful authenticity), 
especially the most famous of them, not only by their 
technical accomplishment, but also by the intensity, 
violence and tenderness of feeling, all of which place 
al- KhansS 1 well above the average level of accomplish¬ 
ment. She herself proudly proclaimed this, at the fair 
of ‘Ukaz and elsewhere, by her insistence on a 
primacy in grief, no doubt along with a consciousness 
of her calibre as a poet. Although tradition makes her 
welcome Islam and even exhort her sons to fight to 
the death for the new faith, her poetry is wholly 
pagan in feeling, and her view of life and death is 
invariably that of the ancient Diahilivva. 

Al-KhanssF’s elegies were gathered together into 
a Diwdn in the 'Abbasid period, probably by Ibn 
al-Sikkit, and enjoyed great fame amongst the Arabs 
as models of the genre. Apart from the citations in 
Ibn Sallam, Ibn Kutayba, the Aghdni and other 
authors of 9th and 10th centuries, the poems have 
come down to us in several manuscripts of varying 
value, on which (and above all on the excellent 
Cairo ms.) was based the edition with commentaries 
of P6re L. Cheikho (Beirut 1896, preceded by another 
edition of the same author, Beirut 1888). P6re Coppier 
provided a good French translation (Beirut 1889), and 
there are other examples in Italian by G. Gabrieli 
in the book cited below. 

Bibliography: T. Noeldeke, Alchansa, in 
Beitrdge zur Kenntniss des Poesie der alten Araber, 
Hanover 1864, 152-82; G. Gabrieli, I tempi, la 
vita e il conzoniere della poetessa araba al-Ifansd *, 
Florence 1899, 2nd ed., Rome 1944; N. Rhodoka¬ 
nakis, Al-Ffansa und ihre Trauerlieder, in SBWA W, 
cxlvii (Vienna 1904); R. Blachhre, HLA, 290-2 
(very sceptical, as always, about the poetess’s 
life and the authenticity of a part at least of her 
work). (F. Gabrieli) 

KH*ANSArI, Sayyid MIrza Muhammad Bakir 
MOsawI CaharsukI b. mIrza Zayn al-'AbidIn 
(1811-95), was born into a religious notable family in 
Kh*ansar, Persia. He studied Arabic and theology 
under his grandfather, Sayyid Abu ’ 1 -Kasim, and 
others. After his grandfather’s death in 1824, how¬ 
ever, Kh*ansari moved with his father to Isfahan 
where he studied fihh, badith, and other religious sub¬ 
jects under Shaykh Muhammad Taki, the grandfather 
of Aka Nadjatl [q.v. in Suppl.j, Sayyid Muhammad 
Shahshahani, Muhammad Ibrahim Karbasi, and Say¬ 
yid Muhammad Bakir RashtI, known as “Hudjdjat 
al-Islam”. During a visit to the shrine cities of ‘Irak, 
Kh w ansari continued his studies under the religious 
authorities, from a number of whom he received his 
degree of idftihdd. As a mudftahid he became expert in 
both traditional and rationalist sciences and gradually 
received a widely-based recognition as a religious 
leader in Isfahan. 

Apart from leading congregational prayers and per¬ 
forming other religious functions, Kh w ansarl lectured 
regularly before a sizable number of students in the 
field. Several great religious leaders and sole mard£a^al- 
taklids whom we know of have been mentioned among 
his disciples, such as Sayyid Muhammad Ka?im 
Tabataba 1 ! Yazdl (d. 1919) and MIrza Fath Allah 
Shavkh al-Sharl'a IjfahanI (d. 1920) (see A. H. Hairi, 
ShiHsm and Constitutionalism in Iran: a study of the 
role played by the Persian residents of Iraq in Iranian 
politics, Leiden 1977, 62-5). 
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Kh» 5 nsari was also an active and productive 
writer; the ‘Irikl journal al-Murshid has ascribed 
to him 14 books and treatises on Arabic syntax, 
Islamic dogmatics, jurisprudence, and ethics, and 
other related subjects ( C A 1 I WaH? KhlySbanI, Kitab-i 
'■ulama'-i mu‘ifirin, Tabriz 1947, 53-7). The grandson 
of Kh w ansari’s brother, Sayyid Muhammad Mahdi 
Musawl, has added in his Afrsan al-wadi e a, i, Nadjaf 
1968, 102-28, another four items to the list of Kh® 4 n- 
sari’s works, the most well-known of which is, of 
course, his biographical dictionary, Rawifat al-dfannit 
ft afrwal al-'-ulami 5 wa 'l-sadit, Tehran 1889. 

Kh w ansari compiled his Rawifat in 1869, after 
having worked on it for over ten years. This book, 
which contains the biographies of over 700 learned 
men including the author’s own (pp. 126-8), was 
compiled in an unusual manner which makes reference 
to it fairly difficult. The following authors therefore 
compiled separate guides to the book: MIrza ‘A(a’ 
Allah and Sayyid Muhammad ‘Ali Rawdatl, Kh w an- 
sari’s son and great-great-grandson respectively, 
Muhammad Bakir Ulfat, and Muhammad ‘All Mus¬ 
lim IJabibabadI (Lutf Allah Hunarfar, Gandfina-yi 
dthar-i tirikhi-yi Isfahan, Isfahan 1965, 825). 

Kh w ansari's approach to the subjects discussed in 
his Rawifat was not always objective; it was in fact 
overshadowed by certain sectarian tendencies, 
especially when he dealt with delicate problems 
such as that of the possibility of Tusl’s active role 
in the extinction of the ‘Abbasid caliphate in 1238 
(Rawifat, 605, and Abdul-Hadi Hairi, Na$ir al-Din 
Just: his alleged role in the fall of Baghdad, in Actes 
du v* congrts International d'Arabisants et d'lslami- 
sants, Bruxelles, 31 aodt-6 septcmbre 19 70, Brussels 
1971, 255-66). 

Since its appearance, however, the Rawdat has 
enjoyed a great reputation among the students of 
the field; it has been described by the journal al- 
Murshid as “the best and the most useful” ( aftsan 
wa anfa ‘) source among 14 other biographical diction¬ 
aries, such as the Wafaydt al-a c yin of Ibn Khallikan 
and the Amal al-Amil of al-IJurr al-‘AmilI (WaHf, 
'■UlanuP-i mu c ifirin, 54). The fame of the Rawifat 
has reached such an extent that its author himself 
has often been identified by the book and has been 
referred to by some biographers as §abib-i Rawdat 
al-Diannat (“the author of ...”) (Muhammad ‘All 
Mudarris, Rayhdnat al-adab, iii, Tehran n.d., 
366-7). Many of his numerous descendants also took 
their last name from the title of the book and called 
themselves “Rawdatl”. Kh w ansari. who was buried 
in the Takht-i Fulad of Isfahan, left seven sons, five 
of whom succeeded in occupying certain dintinguished 
religious positions. 

Bibliography: Murtada An^arl, Zindigini va 
shakhfiyyat-i Shaykh Anfiri (tuddisa sirruh, i960; 
Muhammad Husayn Na?ir al-Shari‘a, Tirikh-i 
Ifum, Rum 1971; E. G. Browne, A literary 
history of Persia, iv, Cambridge 1953; ‘Abbas 
RummI, Hadiyyat al-ahbdb, Nadjaf 1930; Muham¬ 
mad Hasan I'timad al-Saltana, Mahathir wa 7 - 
ithar, Tehran 1888; Mulla ‘Abd al-Karim al- 
I?fahanl, Tadhkirat al-bubur, ridfal-i Isfahan, 
Isfahan 1906: Mahdi Bamdad, Sharb-i bdl-t 
ridfal-i Iran, v, Tehran 1971; Abu ’ 1 -Fadl Sawadjl 
et alii, Nama-yi ddnishvaran, Tehran 1878-1906; 
Zahra Khanlari “KIy§”, Farhang-i adabiyydt-i 
first, Tehran 1969; Ghulam IJusayn Mu$abib, ed., 
DaHrat al-ma'-arif-i first, i, Tehran 1966; Muham¬ 
mad IJusayn Hirz al-Din, Ma l arif al-ridfil, 
Nadjaf 1964-5; IJasan Shaykh Djabiri An^ari, 
Tartih-i Isfahan va Ray va hama-yi dfahin, Tehran 


1943; Agha Buzurg al-Jihranl, Jabakat A c ldm al- 
Shi‘a, i, Nadjaf 1954; Khan baba Mushar, Mu^alii- 
fin-i kutub-i Cipi-yi first wa c arabt, Tehran 1961; 
‘Abbas KummI, Fawi^id al-rufawiyya ft abwil 
l ulama > madhhab al-Djafartyya, Tehran 1947; 
Sayyid Muhammad ‘Ali Rawdatl, Zindigint-yi 
Ayat Allah Cahirsuki, Isfahan 1953. 

(Abdul-Hadi Hairi) 

KH w ANSArI. Sayyid Muhammad Ta^I MusawI 
(1887-1952), a Shi‘i mudftahid of distinguished 
piety; he was born into a clerical family to which 
belonged celebrated fakihs such as Sayyid IJusayn 
(d. 1777) and Abu ’ 1 -Kasim JDja'far b. al-IJasan 
(d. 1744). After a preliminary education in Kh w ansar, 
he moved to Nadjaf in 1904 and studied under the 
then religious leaders, including Muhammad Kazim 
Khurasan! and Muhammad Ka?im Yazdi. He stayed 
in ‘Irak until the outbreak of World War I when the 
Shl‘i autorities of ‘Irak, in an expedient response to 
the Ottoman declaration of dfibid, declared a holy 
war against the British and their allies. Led by the 
Shi‘i leaders, at whose head was MIrza Muhammad 
Taki Shlrazi, Kh "ansari joined the dfihid campaign, 
which proved however abortive and resulted in his 
banishment to India while suffering from a wound 
received in the Mesopotamian war. After 4 years in 
exile, Khwansari returned to his home town and later 
on, because of the establishment of Shaykh ‘Abd 
al-Karim Ha’iri Yazdi [see ha’irI in Suppl.j of the 
Circle for Religious Studies in Arak (Iran), he moved 
to that city to attend Ha’iri’s lectures. In 1922, when 
IJa’iri moved to Kum in order to re-establish its 
Circle for Religious Studies, Kh"ansari accompanied 
him. In both Circles he also undertook a series of 
lectures on Islamic subjects. After Ha’irl’s death in 
1937 , Kh’ansari was recognized as a mardfa c -i taklid 
by a considerable number of people and, in co-opera¬ 
tion with two other mudftahids (Sadr and JJudjdjat), 
he took the responsibility of the IJum Circle, whose 
students had by then exceeded 700. In 1941 he took 
the initiative in leading the Friday Prayer, a tradition 
which had long been abandoned among the Shi‘a in 
Iran. Kh w ansarl’s name has also been associated with 
the 1943 prayer for rain, which was led by him and 
attended by some 20,000 people in Rum; “his 
prayer resulted in a heavy rainfall which astonished 
both Iranians and foreigners.” (Mulla ‘All Wa ‘4 
Khlyabani, Kitab-i '■ulama’-i mu'-afirin, Tabriz 1947, 
zn-13). 

In the arena of politics also, we see Kh w ansarl 
quite active. He supported the pro-Palestine move¬ 
ment in 1947-8 (cf. Ustuwir of those years); he issued 
a fatwi against a feudal candidate from Rum for the 
17th Iranian Parliament in 1952 (Abdul Hadi Hairi’s 
series of articles in Ustuwir, Ifanun, and Paykir-i 
Mardin of 1952); and he sanctioned Dr. Muhammad 
Mujaddik’s measures towards the nationalisation of 
the Persian Oil in 1952. In his fatwi, which gained 
him an overwhelmingly popular support, Kh w ansari 
declared that supporting the measures taken by 
Mujaddik was a most urgent Islamic duty of every 
Iranian Muslim (see inter alia, Ijtild‘it, Kayhin, and 
Bihhtar-i Imruz of the period). 

Bibliography: Abdul-Hadi Hairi, Shimtna-yi 
az abwil-i Ayat Allah Sayyid Muhammad Tahi 
Kh w ansiri. in Muslimin, i, 1951; Muhammad RazI, 
Athir al-lfudfifa, i-ii, Rum 1954-5; Shaykh 
Muhammad SharlfrazI, Gandjina-yi dinishmandan, 
Tehran 1973; Muhammad IJusayn Nasiral-Shari‘a. 
Tirikh-i Kum, Rum 1971; Sayyid ‘All Ri<Ja 
Rayban Yazdi, AHna-yi danishwarin, Tehran 
1967. (Abdul-Hadi Hairi) 
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khAn-zAda BEGUM, the title (“Princess”) of 
Sevin Beg, a grand-daughter of Ozbeg, the ruler of 
the Golden Horde, and the wife successively of 
Timur’s eldest son Diahangir and his third son 
MIranshah. After MIranshah's outbreak of madness 
at Tabriz she came in person to Samarkand to report 
his behaviour to Timur. Dawlatshah describes the 
interview with their father-in-law “with colourful 
details which are not in the other sources and can 
hardly be true”. 

Bibliography. Ibn 'Arabshah, c Adjd 1 ib al- 
makdur fi nawd’ib Timur, Cairo 1305/1887-8; 
Sharaf al-Din 'All Yazdi, £ dfar-nama , ed. B. 
Urunbaev, Tashkent 1972; Ruy Gonzales de 
Clavijo, Itir.iraire de I’ambassade espagnole d 
Samarcande en 1403-1406, ed. I. J. Sreznevsky, 
St. Petersburg 1881; Dawlatshah, Tadhkirat al- 
shu t ara' > , ed. E. G. Browne, London 1901; V. V. 
Barthold, Four Studies in the History of Central 
Asia, ii, Leiden 1958. (J. A. Boyle) 

KH ANZlT (Grk. Antizene, in Yakut Hinzit), 
name of the province and of the basin enclosed 
between the great bend of the Euphrates to the NNW 
of Malatya and the Djabal Baharmaz, with the “little 
lake” Goldjiik (Ar. al-Bubayra) of Dzovk (Ar. al- 
Bahiratan) at its foot; one of the great communication 
routes of history passes from here towards the Tigris 
sources. This region of Khanzit was for long Armenian 
(in the 6th/i2th century the Catholicos of the Arme¬ 
nian Church resided at Dzovk); after being conquered 
by the Arabs it was reconquered by the Byzantines 
in the 4th/ioth century. Then towards the end of 
the next century it was incorporated in the Turkish 
territories, first of the Hi$n Kayfa branch of the 
Artukids for more than a century, and then ca. 628/ 
1230, of the Saldjuks of Asia Minor. Its principal 
town was Khartpert (in Yakut, Khartabirt. some¬ 
times wrongly read as Khartput, Kharput), situated 
on a rock, as this Armenian name evokes, near the 
modern al-'AzIz; its Arabic name was Hi$n Ziyad. 

Bibliography: E. Honigmann, Die Ostgrenze 
des byzantinischen Reichs, Brussels 1935, index; 
Cl. Cahen, Le Diydr Bakr au temps des premiers 
Urtuqides, in JA, ccxxvii (1935), 219-76; idem, 
La Syrie du Nord, Paris 1940, index. 

(Cl. Cahen) 

KH APUTS (Russian designation—Khaputtsl. 
GaputlintsI, Khaputlintsl (from the aul Khaput); 
other designation—Khaputli), a small Caucasian 
ethnical group, forming with the Krlz [q.v.] and 
the Dzhek the Dzhek subdivision of the Samurian 
group (Lezhgin, Agul, Rutul, Tsakhur, Tabasaran, 
Budukh, Dzhek) of the Northeastern Ibero-Caucasian 
language family. 

According to the Soviet census, in 1926 there were 
ethnically 12 Khaputs, and linguistically 4,284 
(including speakers of Dzhek and Krlz dialects); in 
1933 (estimation) there were 3,000 Khaputs. living in 
several auls in the Shakhdagh area, southwest of 
Konakhkend (Azerbaidjan S.S.R.). The Khaputs are 
Sunni Muslims of the Shafi'I rite. 

The traditional economy of the Khaputs was based 
on sedentary animal husbandry, agriculture, and 
horticulture. The Khaput language is only a variant 
of Dzhek (as is Krlz), which is a purely vernacular 
language; Azeri is used as the literary language, and 
the Khaputs are being culturally and linguistically 
assimilated by the Azeris. 

Bibliography. A. Bennigsen and H. C. 
d’Encausse, Une rlpublique soviitique musulmane: 
le Daghestan, aperfu dimographique, in REI (1955), 
7-56; Geiger, Halasi-Kun, Kuipers and Menges, 


Peoples and languages of the Caucasus, The Hague 

1959; S. A. Tokarev, Elnografiya Narodov S.S.S.R., 

Moscow 1958. (R. Wixman) 

KH *AR. a group of villages in northern 
Persia, at present in the shahristan of GarmsSr in 
the Central Province ( ustdn-i markazi), centred on 
approximately lat. 35 0 15' N. and long. 52' 20’ E. and 
lying at an altitude of 2776 feet. It is bounded on 
the north by the mountain districts of Damawand 
and FIruzkuh, on the east by Simnan, on the west by 
Vardmln and on the south by salt desert stretching 
away to Kashan and Ardistan. It was often called 
Kh w ar-i Ray to distinguish it from another Kh w ar in 
Fars about which little is known. As a district, Kh"ar 
was generally considered to include the historically 
known villages of Aradan and Dih Namak (earlier 
Karyat al-Milb), but not Lasgird to the east or 
Ayvanikay (Ayvan-i Kayf) to the west. 

Kh’ar lies on the plain just east of the pass which 
is now identified with the Caspian Gates of the 
Ancient World, and constitutes a stage on the old 
arterial route that skirts the southern slopes of the 
Alburz from Rayy to Khurasan. It was reckoned as 
three marches from Rayy and three from Simnan. 
An important route to the Caspian Sea leads north 
from Kh"ar up the valley of the Habla Rud, and the 
stone road ( sangfarsh) that was built under Shah 
'Abbas to shorten the route from Isfahan to Khurasan 
starts some 10 km. to the south of the fields of Kh"ar 
and leads south over salt mud flats ( kavir) to Siyah 
Kuh. Much of the sangfarsh is still intact. The name 
Kh"ar was characteristically applied both to the 
district and to the primary village; today, the name 
Garmsar is similarly applied to both. Historically, the 
present centre was known as Kishlak, and this lies 
114.5 km. from Tehrin by the railway line that was 
completed in 1938. Kishlak remains the formal name 
of the baklish (administrative division) of the district. 
The name derived from the fact that Kh "ar has 
historically served as the hishlak ("winter quarters”) 
for the population of FIruzkuh in the mountains to 
the north, with which it has always been closely 
connected. Garmsar is probably simply an iranicisa- 
tion of Kishlak, although garmsir is the more common 
equivalent. Paradoxically, Kh"ar was considered to 
be the coldest part of the province of Kumis. 

J3i "ar was a flat, well-watered plain surrounded 
by mountains on the north and west and looking out 
on to the great salt desert on the south and east. 
Alberts, in Social structure and culture change in 
an Iranian village (see bibliography), estimates the 
total area of the district at 2,000 km. 2 of which 
230 km.* were the cultivable lands of 73 villages, and 
185 km. 1 were cultivated in 1956. Twenty of the 
villages were khalisa [q.v.]. According to the 1966 
Census, the population of the district was 35,678, an 
increase of some 2,000 over the figure given in the first 
Census a decade earlier. This population was by no 
means homogeneous. Apart from Persian-speaking 
cultivators and transhumants from FIruzkuh—some 
of whom are said to speak a SimnSnl dialect—there 
are several tribal groups which are mostly Turkish 
speaking. Of these the most significant are Pazuki, 
Osanlu, Alikahi, and Koti (transliteration uncertain). 
The Pazuki were traditionally a landowning 61 ite in 
Aradan, and appear to have split from a larger Pazuki 
grouping and settled in Kh w ar at the beginning of the 
19th century (see Houtum-Schindler, cited in bibliog¬ 
raphy). The other groups are pastoralist, and in 
1958 the Koti still lived exclusively in tents (see 
Alberts). 

Kh*ar owed its existence as an agricultural centre 
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to the Habla Rud which flows down from Firuzkuh. 
Curzon, Persia, i, 293, writes of an “abundant 
stream” that “descends from the mountains and 
separates into many channels, of which I must have 
crossed twenty in the space of half a mile. Cultivation 
improves in the same ratio, and at Kishlak .... 
which is khalisah, or Crown property, is responsible 
for the grain and fodder with which the royal stables 
are supplied at Teheran”. 

In the late 1950s, 59 of the 73 villages of Kh w ar 
took all their water from the river. Three were sup¬ 
plied exclusively from franats while the remainder 
used both. There were 30 functioning kanats and 15 in 
disrepair. The water was regulated for irrigation 
purposes by the Independent Irrigation Authority 
(Bungah-i miistaki!l-i dbyari). Regulation and super¬ 
vision were apparently essential; when the water was 
low during the summer season, the villages would send 
representatives to watch upstream distribution 
points to prevent theft, and during the spring floods, 
damage was common (see Alberts). 

Kh w ar provides an excellent example of a small- 
river irrigation system from the Iranian Plateau. The 
annual statistics of the Bungah-i mustakill-i dbyari 
for the 1950s show that the average monthly flow of 
the Habla Rud at the point where it enters the plain 
varied between a low in late summer of 2.2 and a 
high in spring of 22.6 cubic metres per second. (For 
comparison: during the same period the most impor¬ 
tant river on the Plateau, the Zayanda Rud at 
Isfahan, showed a low of 13 and a high of 202 cubic 
metres per second). 

The existence of such a good and reliable supply 
of water at an isolated point on a major arterial 
route makes it a priori likely that Kh*ar would have 
been one of the earliest centres of agricultural 
development on the Iranian Plateau. This hypothesis 
is corroborated by the known antiquity of the name 
Kh w ar and the abundance not only of ruins but of 
impressive archaeological mounds; unfortunately, 
however, no intensive archaeological research has yet 
been undertaken that might confirm it. 

Because of its position as a stage on the route to 
Kliurasan, most travellers’ accounts, geographies and 
histories from the earliest times to the present contain 
some reference to Kh*ar, yet it seldom seems to 
have stimulated more than a passing reference to 
its pleasantness or unpleasantness. It may never have 
supported a town large enough to engage the trav¬ 
eller’s attention, although Ibn Hawkal does use the 
term shahr to describe it. Generally, its fortunes seem 
to have varied with the long-term trends of the 
Plateau. Before it was occupied and plundered by the 
incoming Oghuz in the first half of the 5th/i 1 th 
century, it was considered populous and fertile. It 
generally had an independent but low-ranking 
governor, and much of it became khdlisa under the 
Safawids. Under Ri<Ja Shah, the district became a 
bakhsh of Tehran, and was only restored to its 
relatively independent status as a shahristdn during 
the 1960s. 

The district of Kh w ar is unique as the site of the 
only detailed village study that has yet been carried 
out on the Iranian Plateau (by Alberts, see bibliog¬ 
raphy). 

Bibliography: Significant information from 
early travellers and geographers is assembled in 
P. Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter nach den arabischen 
Geographen, and G. Le Strange, The lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate. Among later sources, very few 
add useful information, but see M. Danssy, 
M(moire sur les observations faites en 1307 par 


M. le capitaine da ginie Truilhier, dans son voyage 
en Perse, in Bulletin de la Socittd de Glographie, 
Deuxi6me S6rie, xv, 94-114; C. Clerk, Notes on 
Persia, Khorassan, and Afghanistan, in Journal of 
the Royal Geographical Society, xxxi (1861), 37-65; 
A. Houtum-Schindler, Eastern Persian Irak, 
London 1896; G. N. Curzon, Persia and the Persian 
question, London 1892 (the most detailed account); 
and A. Gabriel, Dutch Persiens Wiisten, Stuttgart 
1935. Administrative information for the Safawid 
period is assembled in K. M. Rohrbom, Provinzen 
und Zentralgewalt Persiens im 16. und 17. Jahr- 
hundert, Berlin 1966. Finally, R. Alberts, Social 
structure and cultural change in an Iranian village 
is a detailed study of Davarabad, one of the major 
villages of the shahristdn of Kh*ar (Ph.D. thesis, 
University of Wisconsin, 1963, unpublished). 

(B. Spooner) 

kharAdj. a word derived, via Syriac, from 
Greek yoprpfitz, but attached by the Arabs to the 
native root kh. r. df. Contrary to its original meaning, 
the word seems, in the current usage of the Near 
East, to have denoted “tax” in general, and is in 
fact found with reference to various specific taxes, 
thus causing considerable confusion [see juizya], 
Arabic technical and legal literature uses it more 
specifically, at least in the period before the forma¬ 
tion of Turkish states, in the sense of land tax, 
and it is this sense which is exclusively discussed in 
the present article. For other taxes, see bayt al-mAl, 
darIba, day‘a and djizya. 

I.—In the central and western Islamic lands. 

At the outset of their conquests, the Arabs—what¬ 
ever agreements had been made with the conquered 
towns—were in general careful to levy some kind 
of tribute which would reflect their own sovereignty 
and overlordship, whilst leaving to the indigenous 
authorities the task of raising the taxation according 
to their own traditions, as being the only authority 
capable of doing this. Even when a financial organisa¬ 
tion more integrated with the new regime was set up, 
they were unable, or were largely unwilling, to do 
anything but follow the old traditions here, which 
were adapted to local geographical traditions and 
inherited from a long background of bureaucratic 
state organisations. It was of little importance that 
for the Arabs, these taxes were an acknowledgement 
of Islamic domination; for the populace, it was simply 
a case of the old taxes going to new masters. Because 
of this continuity, the Islamic fiscal system varied 
from region to region in such a way that it would 
never be able entirely to absorb the conceptualisation 
of the fikh or the centralising efforts of the c Abbasid 
administration. It is accordingly all the more neces¬ 
sary to bear this basic truth in mind, since the 
paucity of information means that there is a risk in 
applying the state of affairs in certain regions which 
were privileged in this respect, above all c Irafc and 
Egypt, to other parts of the Islamic world, whose 
individual characteristics must on the contrary be 
brought out. 

Whether the texts of treaties handed down by later 
authors like al-Baladhuri are completely authentic 
or whether they have been put together later in 
order to explain the actual existing differences of 
organisation, known as such but not actually ex¬ 
plicable, they undoubtedly convey the ideas of the 
first generations of Muslims. Some general principles 
emerge from amongst the particular practices. The 
first is the guaranteeing of their lands to all pro¬ 
prietors—at this time non-Muslim—in such a way as 
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to assure their value. They paid tax on these lands, 
apart from certain groups of owners on the frontiers, 
from whom some form of military service was 
required in lieu of tax, and apart from some pas- 
toralist groups who paid in other ways, e.g. in slaves, 
beasts, manufactured products, etc. It is true that 
at the outset, there was a feeling amongst the Arabs 
that they should acquire the lands, which would 
then be liable only to the voluntary precept ( zakat ) 
paid by the Muslim to the Islamic community; but 
the first caliphs assured the victory of the principle 
of the fay* [g.w.], the collective plunder made into a 
kind of pious or beneficial trust for the benefit of 
the whole community, present and future, over 
those who would have treated real property on the 
same basis as the movable property distributed as 
ghanima to the individual warriors. The land became 
therefore normally liable to tax, as it had been under 
the previous regimes. 

Three points should be noted clearly, if one is to 
understand the future developments. Firstly, at the 
side of the non-Muslims’ individual possessions, the 
new Islamic state allotted to some leading Muslims 
grants (katdV) in emphyteusis out of lands inherited 
from the previous regimes or from the territories of 
the old landlords who had since disappeared, and 
these grants were substantially the same as the 
properties already held by the Muslims in Arabia. 
From the fiscal point of view, these lands were 
henceforth only liable to the zakat covering all the 
Muslims’ possessions, taking here the form of a tithe 
{ c ushr)\ the difference between this tithe and the 
payments exacted from the cultivators, analogous to 
the ordinary land tax of the kharadj, which was much 
higher, constituted the beneficial interest of this class 
of Muslim notables. This distinction must be borne 
in mind, as will appear later. 

Secondly, there had existed under the previous 
regimes, more or less clearly, the idea of a land tax 
specifically conceived thus plus that of a poll tax 
levied on inferior strata of the population. In fact, the 
levying of the two taxes seems frequently to have 
been combined in the Byzantine empire, though less 
frequently, it appears, among the Sasanids. 

Finally, under the Muslims as previously, the tax 
was in general levied not directly upon individual 
properties but—outside the suburban areas of the 
cities—collectively upon the villages, according to the 
amount and state of the cultivated lands there. 
Hence the shortfall from an individual in no way 
reduced the obligations of the collectively responsible 
body. 

Bearing these points in mind, we can study how 
the kharadj system was organised and developed 
under the new administration, and especially, when 
conversion of the indigenous peoples began to increase. 
It is often said that the heavy incidence of the land 
tax was one of the causes of conversion to Islam, but 
in practice, this movement of conversion, which was 
a slow one, took place in a much more complex 
fashion. The cultivation of village land and the 
payment of taxation to the treasury were in practice 
collective responsibilities, so that individual conver¬ 
sions were only possible by means of flight to the 
towns, this being against the will and interest of the 
remaining peasants, who were held responsible for 
the taxation lacking. When the attraction of the 
towns caused an increase in flight to them, the state, 
afraid of the loss of revenue involved, forbade flight 
and sent the fugitives back to their villages, para¬ 
doxically arriving at a state in which this type of 
conversion was stopped (al-Hadjdjadj’s policy in 


‘Irak). Moreover, the idea soon evolved that conver¬ 
sion, if it entailed liberation from tax of a personal 
character, did not involve freedom from a tax which 
was a kind of beneficial foundation in perpetuity for 
the Muslim community. In this case, a distinction 
was made, wherever it was not clear, between the 
personal djizya and the kharadj land tax, and since 
the convert had to pay the zakat [j.w.], the benefit 
allowed for in the whole operation became very 
debatable. It was only later, under the pressure of 
an evolution of the state of affairs, that conversions 
took place collectively, by whole villages, without the 
fiscal structure being however changed. 

From the technical point of view, there were two 
great problems in the administration of the kharadj: 
those of perception of the tax and of its method of 
collection. In all directly administered districts, a 
land survey or cadaster had been made [see sanun]. 
But whilst in the lands under the Sasanid tradition 
and in others like Egypt, the basis was a fixed unit 
of land surface, the djarib in the East and the fadddti 
in Egypt, in other, former Byzantine lands—as in 
the greater part of Europe—the unit was the amount 
of land which could be ploughed by a pair of oxen, 
which meant differences in actual area involved, 
according to the differing geographical conditions. 
In the latter case, the same amount of tax could be 
levied on two different amounts in area of land; but 
in the first case, the unit of surface area had to be 
adjusted in order to fix a level of taxation suitable 
to the land’s potential. The factors involved here 
were essentially those of irrigation, natural or 
artificial, but also the general fertility which could 
be estimated experimentally through a periodic 
survey of the average yield over a certain number of 
years, with reductions and even exemptions being 
granted in the case of natural disasters; this procedure 
of estimating was called Hbra. 

This question was, in fact, linked with that of the 
method of payment of the tax. In ancient times, there 
had been, grosso modo, no other possibility except the 
sharing of the crop, according to fixed proportions, 
between the cultivators and the state. But, as a 
money economy developed, the inconveniences of 
this procedure began to be felt, e.g. transport difficul¬ 
ties, fluctuation of prices and consequently, of the 
real income accruing to the state, profits for specula¬ 
tors and injustices for the tax-payers. Hence the 
Roman and Sasanid governments introduced a system 
involving a fixed tariff of payment, and where 
possible, payment in money. Conversely, the dis¬ 
advantages of the new system were not long in 
appearing: the peasants, rarely having immediately 
at hand the monetary sums demanded by the 
treasury, were obliged to borrow, often under ruinous 
conditions, and grain merchants could speculate on 
the difference between the low prices at harvest 
times and the high prices of the stocks of grain 
subsequently released. The Muslim regime at first 
retained as they were the Roman and Sasanid usages 
which they found in the conquered countries, but 
under the first ‘Abbasids there was a reversion, at 
least in the Sawad of Baghdad, to a proportional 
payment in kind, which furthermore best corres¬ 
ponded to the requirements of provisioning the great 
city; whatever one may say, it does not seem that 
this reform was generally applied elsewhere, and 
especially not in Iran. Indeed, in many provinces 
there was a mixed system, i.e. proportional payment 
in kind was exacted on certain products of the ground 
(especially grain), whilst others were taxed on a 
monetary basis (especially plants used in manu- 
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facturing, hence of more commercial utility). More¬ 
over, even in the case of payment in kind, there was 
allowed, by means of a table of equivalences ( ta c sir), 
the substitution, at least in certain cases, of one 
product for another, e.g. a quantity of wheat for a 
double quantity of barley (barley cost usually only 
half that of wheat), etc. The system of payment in 
kind had various names, the most general being 
mukasama (lit. “sharing”), that of kharidf itself, and 
at the same time others specially connected with a 
particular technical term or usage (in Egypt, mufi- 
dana, taxation by faddin), meaning taxation in kind 
generally. In effect, mukasama brought the tax¬ 
payer into the same status as the share-cropper, 
especially the share-cropper on state lands, because 
the latter always paid his dues to the landholder in 
kind on a basis of proportional sharing-out. It is 
possible that the mukasama system spread pari passu 
with that of the military ik(i c [q.v.], since in general 
the mukfa c was a person already accustomed in other 
circumstances to control property exploited by 
metayage, and found the direct delivery of grain 
useful for his animals. Various lesser taxes were added 
to the kharidf proper, despite the lawyers’ protests, 
in order to compensate and remunerate the different 
officials involved in the perception and collection of 
the tax. 

In Egypt, where various authors dispute whether 
there ever was properly speaking any kharidf, 
taxation in all forms had its own special features, 
due especially to the rise and fall of the Nile floods 
and the use of them by the state since the time of the 
Pharaohs. In Egypt, the survey made at the time 
of the seasonal fall of the waters showed not only the 
area of land involved but also the necessary amount 
of cultivation to be done in regard to the level to 
be attained by the floods, whence the amount of 
taxation that could normally be expected. It is 
because of the misunderstanding of this system that 
it has been thought, on the basis of a passage in Ibn 
'Abd al-htakam, that this involved a tax system by 
apportionment, with a global total fixed arbitrarily 
in advance and then divided out by quotas on the 
districts and then villages. It was in fact nothing of 
the kind, but it was possible to calculate in advance 
the expected total, and for the process of perception, 
the accountancy offices of the time noted first of all 
the total and then the details. 

In districts where administration was difficult, or 
simply when it was desired to favour some exalted 
person, fgkar [g.v.] reductions or muki(a'a tax¬ 
farming contracts were granted to be set against the 
kharadi. In many cases, and especially in Egypt, 
where the system worked to the benefit of the army 
leaders, a notable guaranteed in advance the sum of 
taxation which the area was obligated to pay the 
exchequer (the kabdla [?.«.] system). In Egypt, there 
was a kind of adjudication process, and the sum 
handed over was not that of the tax, but of the tax 
with the subtraction of the equivalent of a salary for 
the beneficiary, an original local adaptation of what 
was elsewhere the kafi’-a [g.v.] which was to lead to 
the ikti < . Furthermore, it appears that the peasants 
were compelled to cultivate certain lands belonging 
to the state, on which they paid taxes ( rusum ) 
distinct from the kharidf, and this was also the case 
with pasture grounds. There was also added to the 
tax proper, on all the village, various small exactions 
in kind (straw, chickens, etc.). Inevitably, many 
places were in part or wholly bankrupt; in that case, 
the remaining amount (baki) was noted down and 
carried over to the next assessment. Since this in 


itself reduced the chances of attaining solvency, 
a compromise was usually reached after a certain 
time. In regard to collection of taxation in kind, it 
often happened that the peasant had not enough 
seed left from his own share of the crop to sow for the 
following year; he might then be lent, perhaps as a 
simple advance, a quantity of seed (takawi). The later 
development of the ifrta' system was to affect the 
levying of the kharidf but not its organisation, which 
the mukfa ( had to respect. A tax paid in kind or 
narrowly dependant on the harvests was naturally 
paid according to the solar year; but in the case of 
tax-farming by contract or of a fixed amount, the 
exchequer made as many as possible of its demands 
by the lunar year, as with all other taxes not linked 
with the land. It appears also that payments were 
often made not all at once, but e.g. in three instal¬ 
ments; this was especially the case for taxes paid in 
cash, which the tax-payer had more latitude in 
obtaining. But apart from this, the taxes levied in 
kind or in cash on cultivated land were naturally paid 
over at different times as the crops ripened at various 
points of time. 

For the 'Abbasid caliphate, we possess four budg¬ 
ets, bearing almost exclusively on the land tax, and 
leaving aside the other taxes. These budgets have 
been discussed in the article bayt al-mal (add to 
the Bibl. there S. al-'Ali in the present Bibl., below). 

The various modes of tax-levying have already 
been alluded to. In general, administration and 
perception of taxation by a state agent ( c imil ) was 
distinguished from tax-farming (daman), which, as 
explained, should be distinguished from kabala. 
Whatever regime was involved, the tax-collector 
arrived accompanied by police officers and various 
technical staff, such as the surveyor (mdsih) and the 
assayer-money changer ( dfahbadh ), for whose benefit 
the minor taxes mentioned above were exacted. 
Naturally, these all had to be given hospitality, which 
was also done according to a tariff. The various 
operations stretching from the preliminary survey to 
the actual collection generated mounds of papers 
setting forth the situation from the exchequer’s 
point of view on one side, and the tax-payers’ one 
on the other, and the final demand handed over to 
the payer had to be paid and a receipt obtained. 

All that has been said so far rests on a purely 
eastern documentation and thus concerns the Muslim 
east exclusively. In the west, the information 
available and the studies so far made do not seem to 
admit such precision. A fairly strong impression may 
nevertheless be gleaned that at the time of the Arab 
conquests there was not so strong a division made 
between the possessions left to the indigenous peoples 
and the Muslim share of property, and that very often 
the Arabs and Berbers had to acquire lands to which 
they would have had no right in the east. Whence 
there resulted, it seems, both in terminology and in 
practice, a certain confusion between ( ushr and 
kharidf, as much in the Maghrib as in al-Andalus. 
It does not appear—unless perhaps for a while under 
the Fatimids in Ifrikiya—that the efforts of the 
Spanish Umayyads or the Almohads in Morocco and 
Spain had any result in this direction. The word 
kharadi itself is only used rarely outside Fatimid and 
Zirid Ifrikiya, and only in a vague sense. Other terms 
appear instead, whose precise meaning is uncertain, 
and it seems that the tax-payers had in fact to pay 
much more than an ( ushr. In regard to Sicily, al- 
Dawudi’s treaty bears witness to the confusion of the 
jurists themselves. 

Further confusions appear to have resulted in the 
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east itself, in the Anatolia wrested from the Byzan¬ 
tines by the Saldjuk Turks. Since most of the lands 
there were considered as state property, there was 
no kharadx properly speaking, but the peasants, 
assimilated in some degree to the share-croppers on 
public lands, did not thereby pay any the less taxa¬ 
tion, which was combined with the dfizya which they 
had to pay as non-Muslims. In practice, the term 
dfizya came to denote the whole complex of their 
obligations, essentially pertaining to the land, and 
the word kharadx, taken at first in a vague sense, 
was applied progressively to the personal poll-tax. 
This inversion of the state of affairs in classical 
Islamic times was to be extended in time and area all 
over the Ottoman empire. One is tempted to conclude 
that, in the general context of the Muslim east, 
where the Turks were nurtured and formed, the 
meaning of terms in current usage never corresponded 
exactly to the official definitions; one may find a 
confirmation of this in the preservation in Syrian 
usage of the Byzantine dimiisldemosion to denote the 
basic taxation, which one never finds used thus in 
official texts before the Crusades, but after then till 
the Ottoman conquest. 

Bibliography: 1. Sources. The first special¬ 
ist treatises devoted to the kharadx and related 
questions which have come down to us are those of 
Yaljya b. Adam, ed. Juynboll, Leiden 1896, Abu 
Yusuf (written for Harun al-Rashid) and, on a 
larger scale, the K. al-Amwal of Abu 'Ubayd b. 
Sallam, ed. Cairo 1353. To these should be added, 
from a century later, the K. al-Kharddi (with a 
wider range of contents, but incompletely pre¬ 
served) of Kudama b. Dja'far, unedited. The 
essential core of these three works, from the point 
of view of taxation, has been tr. by A. Ben Shemesh, 
Taxation in Islam, i (Leiden 1958), ii (1965) and 
iii (1969), but with a commentary of very unequal 
value. Abu Yusuf has been tr. into French by 
E. Fagnan, Paris 1921. There is a whole chapter 
on the land tax in Mawardi’s al-Ahkdm al-sul- 
(aniyya (5th/nth century). Apart from these, 
there is important information in various other 
types of work: historical, like Baladhuri’s Futuh 
al-buldan and Miskawayh’s Tadfarib al-umam ; 
encyclopaedic, like Kh w arazmi's Mafatih al-'ulum 
('Iraki and Khurasan! material); mathematical, 
like the K. al-Mandzil of Abu ’I-Wafa’ al-Buzadjanl 
(see Ehrenkreutz, Al-Bueajani on the tna^sir, in 
JESHO (1965), 90 ff.) and the K. al-IJawi, studied 
by Cahen in AIEO Alger (1952); administrative, 
like the histories of viziers by al-Djahshiyari [?.v.] 
and Hilal al-$abP [?.«.] and the Ta’rikh-i Kutnm, 
preserved only in Persian, by Hasan b. Muhammad 
al-Rummi, ed. Tehran 1934; and finally, all the 
great classical geographers, especially I?takhri for 
Fars. For 'Irak in the 8th century, see also the 
Syriac History of Dionysius of Tell-Mahr6, analysed 
by Cahen from this point of view in Arabica (1954). 
We further have some versions of official cor¬ 
respondence archives like those of Abu Isbak al- 
§abP, and especially of the Sahib Ibn 'Abbad, for 
the Buyid period. In the last century, A. von 
Kremer brought together from various sources 
four 'Abbasid budgets and studied them, partly in 
his Culturgeschichte, and partly in the Denkschr. 
der Akad. der BTss. Wien, Phil.-Hist. Cl., xxxvi 
(1888); on the oldest of these, see now Salih al-'AH, 
A new version .... in JESHO (1972). H. A. R. Gibb 
derived material from the Sirat 'Umar b. 'Abd 
al-'Aziz of Ibn 'Abd Ilakam (brother of the 
historian) for his The fiscal rescript of '■Umar II, 


in Arabica (1955). See also, Ibn al-Mukaffa c ’s Risdla 
fi 'l-sahaba, ed. and tr. Ch. Pellat, Paris 1976. 

Egypt is a special case, partly because of the 
preservation of numerous papyri (or paper docu¬ 
ments), and partly because of the original nature of 
its administrative literature. The interest of the 
papyri for the study of taxation was first demon¬ 
strated by C. H. Becker in regard to his publication 
of the Papyrus Schott-Reinhardt. Most of the 
subsequent publications emanate from A. Groh- 
mann, who has himself published a commentary 
concerning this and has commissioned the econ¬ 
omist C. Leyerer to make a synthesis, in ZDMG, 
ciii (1953), 40-69. Some complementary informa¬ 
tion can be found in the subsequent papyrological 
works of A. Dietrich (Arabische Briefe aus ... der 
Hamburger . .. Bibliothek, 1955), and of J. David- 
Weill [JESHO, 1965, 1971). Finally, Greek papyri 
should be taken into account (see especially, Bell 
in Isl. (1911-13) and R6mondon in Chronique 
d'Egypte, 1965). 

Furthermore, the centralised character of 
Egyptian administration allowed the composition 
of highly-detailed administrative and financial 
treatises which fill out for us the information of 
the published papyri, especially the Minhadf of 
al-Makhzumi (6th/i2th century), financial content 
analysed by Cahen in JESHO (1962), and the 
Kawdnin al-dawanin of Ibn Mammatl (Saladin’s 
period), of which the administrative passages have 
been tr. and studied by R. S. Cooper in his un¬ 
published 1973 Berkeley doctoral thesis. Their 
information may be completed by the K. al- 
Fayyiim of al-Nabulusi, ed. Moritz, cf. Cahen in 
Arabica (1956); Nuwayri’s Nihaya, viii in fine-, 
and Makrizi’s Khitaf. The Secretary's guide early 
used by Sauvaire for his researches on money and 
numismatics (= ms. arabe, B.N. Paris 4445 ) and 
the ch. on finance and administration of the 
Rawdat al-arib of Muhammad b. Ibrahim al- 
Hamawl set forth by M. al-HIla in the Cairo 
millenary volume, ii, 1043-95, are adaptations from 
the Mamluk period of Ibn Mammatl. 

There is important information on the Yemen 
in the Mulakhkhas al-fitan studied by R. B. 
Serjeant and Cahen in Arabica (1957), and also 
in ether administrative documents in the hands of 
the first of these two authors. 

For the Maghrib, there are extracts from the 
K. al-Amwal of al-Dawudi by 'Abd al-Wahhab 
and F. Dachraoui, in Etudes d’orientalisms Uvi- 
Provenfal, ii (1962), 401-44. 

2. Modern studies. Some pre-1950 works may 
still be mentioned: M. van Berchem, La proprUtt 
territoriale et I’impSt fonder, 1886; Becker, Die 
Entstehung von c UIr- und JJardgland in Agypten, 
in ZA (1904), 301-19, also in Islamstudien, i, 218-33 
(see also his papyri studies mentioned above); and 
A. N. Poliak, Classification of land in the Islamic 
law, in A JSLL (1940). 

The basic contemporary works are F. Lokke- 
gaard, Islamic taxation in the classic period, and 
D. C. Dennett, Conversion and poll-tax in early 
Islam, both from 1950, of whose existence Diva’ 
al-DIn al-Ra’Is, al-Kharddi fi 'l-dawla al-isldmiyya, 
Cairo 1957, is unfortunately unaware. A. K. S. 
Lambton’s Landlord and peasant in Persia, London 
1953, has an interest, for the pre-Mongol period, 
which goes beyond Iranian territory. The main 
corrections or partial additions to these works have 
been given in the course of studies on the texts by 
the authors mentioned above. One might add, for 
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the transitional period between the Diahilivva and 
Islam, Grignaschi’s communications at the Con¬ 
gress La Persia nel medio evo, Accad. dei Lincei 
1970-1, and of M. Morony at the Economic History 
Colloquium at Princeton, 1974. On the origins, see 
further A. A. Duri, Note on taxation in early Islam, 
in JESHO (1974), and A. Noth, Die literarisch-uber- 
lieferten Vertrdge ..., in T. Nagel et alii, Studien 
zum Minderheitenproblem, 1973. For the ‘Abbasid 
period, see Makoto Shimizu, Les finances publiques 
de Pitot abbaside, in 1 st. (1965), and the communica¬ 
tions of Hinds and Lapidus at the Princeton 
colloquium mentioned above. There is a good 
synthesis in D. Sourdel, Le vizirat 'abbaside, i960, 
Part 4, ch. 2. See also the more general works on 
the period by Durl and SamarrS 3 !, al-Mu’assasat 
al-idariyya fi ’l-dawla al-islamiyya, 1971; that of 
Mez, Renaissance, 1920, is outmoded. 

On Egypt in the Ayyubid period and the begin¬ 
ning of the Mamluk one, there is now a fine 
synthesis by Hassanein Rabie, The financial system 
of Egypt, London 1972 (cf. Cooper, cited above). 
For Syria, see a forthcoming article by Cahen in 
JESHO. 

On Saldjuk Anatolia, see Cahen, Pre-Ottoman 
Turkey, London 1968. 

For the Muslim west, see the classic works of 
L6vi-Provencal for Spain and R. Brunschvig for 
Haf$id Tunisia, to be completed by H. R. Idris, 
Les Zirides, 1959; R. Arie, L’Espagne musulmane 
au temps des Nasrides, 1973; and J. F. P. Hopkins, 
Medieval Muslim government in Barbary, i960. 

(Cl. Cahen) 

II.—In Persia. 

Terms. Kharddi was the basic term for land tax 
in mediaeval Persia, as in earlier times. By extension, 
it sometimes came to mean tax or taxes in general. 
Kharadi-i abrishum in the sense of a tax on silk, or 
possibly a tribute paid in silk, is found in Ilkhan and 
later times (Hamd Allah Mustawfl, Tarikh-i guzida, 
ed. c Abd al-Husayn NawaT, Tehran 1957-60, 607; 
Hafiz Abru, Dhavl-i tarikh-i Rashidi, ed. Khan Baba 
BayanI, Tehran 1971, 76). Kharddi is also used in 
mediaeval Persian in the sense of tribute; and kharddf- 
gudhdr, which in mediaeval Persian occurs in the 
meaning of one who pays tribute (Minhadj-i Siradj-i 
Djuzdjanl, Tabakdt-i Ndfiri, ed. 'Abd al-Hayy 
Hablbi, Kabul 1963-4, i, 273, and cf. Nizam al-Mulk, 
Siyasat-nama, ed. C. Schefer, Paris 1891-3, Persian 
text, 7), in modern Persian means a taxpayer in the 
broad sense (not simply one who pays tribute or 
land-tax). 

By Ilkhan times the terms mdl, maliyydt and mdli- 
yydt-i ardi were also used to denote land-tax (though 
mdl had in addition a wider significance). In Dialavi- 
rid and Timurid documents the phrases mdl wa 
mutawadfdxihdt and amil'dl wa mutawadidfihdt occur 
and (probably) mean land tax(es) and other taxes 
(cf. Muhammad b. Hindushah Nakhdjiwanx, Dastiir 
al-kdtib, ed. A. A. Ali-zade, Moscow 1971, ii/i, 150, 
and passim, Mafia'- al-sa'dayn, ed. Muhammad ShafI', 
Lahore 1941, i, 322-3), while in Kara Koyunlu, Ak 
Koyunlu and Safawid documents the phrase mdl wa 
dfihdt wa wudfuhdt is commonly found. Its precise 
meaning is not clear, but is probably land tax(es), 
other taxes, and dues (or fees). The phrase mdl wa 
mindl, first found in Ilkhan times and in frequent use 
thereafter, means the tax on a landed estate and that 
which remains (for the owner) after the tax has been 
paid. Under the Kadjars, the terms mdl and maliyydt 
signify “regular” or “fixed” taxation, consisting of 


taxes on the land, animals, flocks, herds, shop¬ 
keepers, artisans and trade (cf. Sir John Malcolm, 
History of Persia, London 1829, ii, 336 ff., and see 
also Great Britain, Public Record Office, F.O., 881/ 
7364, Report on the Persian Army by Lt. Col. H. P. 
Picot, Jan., 1900 (pt. 1, chs. 1 and 2, written by 
Sir A. Houtum Schindler), 11; C. H. Markham’s 
statement that maliyydt meant “fixed” revenue 
derived from the land, i.e. that it was exclusively 
derived from land taxes, is probably an error due to 
the fact that land taxes formed the major part of the 
“fixed” taxes, A general sketch of the history of Persia, 
London 1874, 561). Curzon, writing towards the end 
of the 19th century, defines maliyydt as fixed revenue 
deriving from (i) regular taxation, i.e. land tax, taxes 
on animals, flocks and herds, and taxes on shop¬ 
keepers, artisans, and trade, (ii) revenues of crown 
lands, (iii) customs, and (iv) rents and leases ( Persia 
and the Persian question, London 1892, ii, 470). By 
about 1900, kharddf, as distinct from maliyydt, no 
longer appears as a separate entry in the revenue 
accounts (Report on the Persian army, op. cit., 
11). 

Land taxes and the theory and practice of government. 
Until modem times agriculture was the main econom¬ 
ic activity of the country. The governing classes 
sought their material foundation in landed property 
and animal husbandry. The wellbeing of the land was 
closely affected by the existence or otherwise of 
“good” government and stability. Further, since the 
revenue of the state was derived primarily from taxes 
on the land, the financial wellbeing of the state was 
dependent upon agriculture prosperity. Governments 
were concerned to raise as much revenue as possible, 
but the fact that the ability of the land to provide 
revenue on a long term basis depended upon its being 
cultivated and upon the wellbeing of those who tilled 
it, set, in normal times, a limit to their demands. 
The peasant was not a serf and was free, at least 
in theory, to leave his land, though some rulers 
attempted to curb his freedom. If the burden imposed 
upon the peasant by the government’s demands 
became intolerable, they would have recourse to flight 
and leave their lands uncultivated. The state could, in 
theory, lease the land to someone else or cultivate 
it itself at the expense of the public treasury (for 
which cases the jurists laid down certain conditions). 
But often neither course offered a practical alter¬ 
native. The possibility of flight was, therefore, 
to some extent a restraining factor (see further 
below). 

Many writers on the theory of government recog¬ 
nised the connection between stability and the 
financial wellbeing of the state. The tradition “no 
kharddi on land in a bad (ruined) condition”, although 
not accepted by all schools of law, was widely held 
and demonstrates the general recognition of the 
financial dependence of the state on agriculture, and 
also, implicitly, the importance of “good” govern¬ 
ment, because one of the most common reasons for 
the land being left uncultivated was the flight of the 
peasants provoked by extortion. Hamid al-DIn 
Aljmad b. Hamid KirmSnl, addressing Kawam al-DIn 
ZawzanI, who took possession of Kirman ca. 613/1216- 
17, states "The king of Islam (may God exalt his 
dignity) has acquired an extensive kingdom and 
there is no question but that it will prosper and that 
produce and benefit from it will accrue to his treas¬ 
ury”. He then warns him that there could be no 
security or prosperity in the province or wellbeing 
among the peasants “as long as every six months or 
every year a new governor or mukfa' comes, because 
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every mukja c who arrives will take possession of any 
produce or stocks he sees and will demand kharadi, 
in advance, or by force on produce not yet to hand; 
and when another tnukfa‘ comes, hungry and un¬ 
clothed, with an empty pocket to fill, he, too, will 
impose similar burdens and begin to torment the 
peasants all over again” (al-Mudaf ila badayi c al- 
samdn ft walfdyi 1 Kirman, ed. ‘Abbas Ikbal, Tehran 
1952-3, 16). ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. Kiya al- 
Mazandaranl, writing in the middle of the 8th/i4th 
century, makes a similar point. He states, though 
hardly with complete accuracy if one considers 
the arbitrary nature of Ilkhanid taxation practices in 
the 7th/i3th and 8th/i4th centuries, “Formerly the 
custom was that no alteration should be made [in the 
tax] of any place for which an assessment had been 
made, so that the subjects ( ra c dya ) paid to the diwan, 
year by year, the tax as laid down in the assessment 
(mal-i mukannan) and, with their minds at ease, 
occupied themselves in agriculture and the develop¬ 
ment of the country. Now, since the assessed tax is 
not permanently fixed [by the diwan ] and every year 
the tax-collectors, when they come, demand the tax 
in a different way, the subjects, since they have no 
confidence, withhold their hands from cultivation and 
the provinces are becoming ruined” ( Die Resala-ye 
falakiyya, ed. W. Hinz, Wiesbaden 1952, 172). 

Writers on the theory of government stress the 
need for justice by the government in the levy of land 
taxes and other taxes on both practical and ethical 
grounds. Their exhortations were frequently, perhaps 
usually, disregarded. The saying attributed to the 
caliph al-Mansur (136-58/754-75) to the effect that 
one of the four pillars of kingship was a sahib kharadi 
who would demand the taxes without oppressing the 
people (Tabari, Annates, iii, 398), underlines the 
importance attached to the land tax as the sinews of 
the administration and to the observance of justice 
in its collection. Husayn Wa'iz KashifI, writing in 
900/1494-5 under the Timurids, makes a similar 
statement, but substitutes for the sahib kharadi a ! 
wazir “who regulates financial affairs”, which sug¬ 
gests a decline in the relative importance of kharadi 
compared to other forms of taxation, even though it 
was still, no doubt, the largest single item ( Akhlak-i 
muhsini, ed. Ibrahim Tadjir Shlrazl. lith. Bombay 
1890-1, 265). A 19th century writer, Nadim Barfu- 
rushi (d. 1241/1825-6), asserts that one of the main 
causes leading to the destruction of a kingdom was 
the demand for the payment of taxes when the rains 
failed (Mufarrih al-kulub, B.M. Or. 3499, f. 203a), 
from which it is to be inferred that agriculture still 
provided the economic basis on which the state 
rested. 

Many writers recognise the fundamental impor¬ 
tance of proper order in the assessment and levy of 
kharadi. The advice alleged to have been given by 
‘All b. Abl Talib to Malik al-Ashtar when he was 
appointed governor over Egypt in 38/658-9 is i 
frequently quoted as a model to be followed (cf. 
Wasjaf, Tdrikh-i Way?df, ed. Muhammad Mihdl 
IsfahanI, lith. Bombay 1852-3, 440). This was to the 
effect that he should give greater attention to the 
development of the land than to the collection of 
kharadi, because the latter depended upon the former, 
and whoever demanded kharadi without developing 
the land, destroyed the country and the people. If the 
people complained of the heaviness of taxation, or of 
some natural calamity, the interruption of irrigation, 
misfortune, or that the land had become waterlogged 
or parched, their burden was to be lightened so that 
their affairs might recover (Nahdi al-balagha, Beirut 


1890-1, ii, 45. See further, A. K. S. Lambton, Landlord 
and peasant in Persia, repr. Oxford 1969, xx ff.). 
Rashid al-Dln Fa<jl Allah, Ghazan Khan's wazir 
(d. 718/1318), recommends that men of wealth and 
those with high aspirations should be appointed over 
the collection of the taxes, because such persons, 
being themselves satisfied, would not act extortion- 
ately against the taxpayers, or at least would not be 
covetous in small things (Mukdtabdt-i Rashidi, ed. 
Mubammad Shafl‘, Lahore 1945, 118), while Muham¬ 
mad b. Hindushah Nakhdjawani urges the need for 
consultation in the administration of taxes ( Dastur 
al-kdtib, 181-2). 

Land taxes and land tenure. In the early centuries 
the jurists attempted to fit the tax practices of the 
conquered territories into the framework of Islamic 
law (see also bayt al-mal, II. history). In the 
theory, as worked out by them, there was a close 
connection between taxation and tenure. According 
to their expositions various factors were taken into 
account in the assessment of the land tax: the mode of 
conquest, which affected the tenure of the land, the 
geographical situation of the land, the manner of its 
irrigation, the crops grown, their yield, and price 
levels. In practice, however, local custom (which 
was itself also clearly influenced by most of these 
factors), was often the decisive factor. It follows, 
therefore, that there were wide variations from prov¬ 
ince to province and often from district to district. 

In mediaeval times, although conditions were in 
many respects different from the early centuries, 
the influence of the c ulama ’ with the ruling classes 
and the population in general ensured that the legal 
theories would not be forgotten and made it possible 
to reactivate particular issues should circumstances 
so demand. Thus the principles laid down by the 
jurists continued to have more than simply theoretical 
importance. The mode of conquest was, it is true, 
no longer of crucial importance, but the tenure of 
the land still affected the levy of kharadi. Land fell 
broadly into four categories: private property (milk), 
crown lands including the personal estates of the 
ruler which were not always clearly distinguished 
from crown lands proper [see khalisaI. awkdf, and 
dead lands (mawdt). In the case of private property, 
kharadi was regarded as a tax on the land or its 
produce. In the event of a concession being granted 
on private property, the kharadi was paid not to the 
state but to the concessionaire, who might or might 
not have been granted exemption from its payment to 
the state (see further below). Crown lands, the extent 
of which varied greatly at different times, strictly 
speaking did not pay kharadi, the whole produce 
belonging to the state. However, they were often 
conceded to individuals on temporary or life grants, 
in which case the holder, unless granted exemption, 
paid kharadi, which was regarded as a rent rather 
than a tax, and the rate of which often differed from 
that paid on neighbouring estates. 

In the 19th century, experience showed that crown 
lands often tended to be neglected and failed to 
provide the state with revenue (cf. British Parliamen¬ 
tary Papers 58 (1862) Persia. Report by Mr. Eastwick, 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of Legation, Camp near 
Tehran, 5 July 1861, p. 70). Accordingly they were 
sometimes transferred to individuals in the hope of 
encouraging the spread of cultivation. This was the 
case in the latter part of the reign of Na?ir al-DIn 
Shah, when, in view of the decay then prevailing in 
khalifa land, it was decided to sell them to individ¬ 
uals. In some cases special rates of tax were laid down 
(Hasan Khan Shaykh Djabirl Anjari, Tdrikh-i nisf-i 
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djahan wa hama djahan, lith. n.d., 65 ££., Lambton, 
Landlord and peasant in Persia, 147 f£.). 

Lands immobilised as wakf for charitable purposes 
were frequently granted exemption from the payment 
of land tax and other dues. Na$ir al-DIn fusi (d. 
672/1274), in an essay on finance written for his 
patron Hulagu (or Abaka), states that kings con¬ 
sidered it ill-omened to levy kharadj on awkdf and 
ordered their proceeds to be spent entirely on the 
purposes for which they had been constituted 
( Madjm&a-i rasdHl az taHifdt-i Khwadia Nasir al-Din 
Tiisi, in Publications of the University of Tehran, 308 
(1956), 34. This was first published by M. Minovi and 
V. Minorsky, Nasir al-Din Tusi on finance, in BSOS, 
X/3 1940-2). In fact, practice probably varied. Under 
the Ilkhans it seems that immunities were extended 
to wakf land by an extension of Mongol custom, which 
happened in this case to coincide with local custom. 
Baydu is said to have reaffirmed on his accession in 
694/1295 an old regulation (yasa) of Cinghiz Khan, 
which exempted awkdf from taxation ( Tarikh-i 
Wassaf, 284). I.ater rulers also granted immunities 
to wakf land. The Safawid shrine at Ardabll, for 
example, enjoyed exemptions and immunities from 
the 9th/i5th century, if not before (cf. V. Minorsky, 
A soyurghdl of Jahangir Aq-Qoyunlu, in BSOS, ix 
(1937-9), 956-8, and Landlord and peasant, 104. See 
also H. Busse, Untersuchungen zur islamischen 
Kanzleiwesen, Cairo 1959, for various grants relating 
to wakf land). Curzon’s statement that all religious 
endowments were exempt from land tax under the 
Kadjars (Persia and the Persian question, ii, 470) is 
rather too sweeping. Only those awkdf which had 
been granted exemption by a special decree were 
exempted, but it is probable that many awkdf came 
into this category. 

A third category of land was formed by dead lands 
( mawat) which had no owner, and had fallen into 
disuse. In view of the close dependence of the state 
upon kharadj, the desirability of bringing such lands 
under cultivation is clear. The jurists laid down 
special regulations for their revival (cf. sections on 
iliyd’ mawat in fikh literature). These provide for the 
acquisition of ownership and are clearly designed to 
encourage individuals to undertake the revival of 
dead lands. Temporary exemptions from the payment 
of land tax and special rates of tax were moreover 
frequently granted to those who revived dead lands. 
Invasion and the overthrow of dynasties were often 
followed by a spread of dead lands. Perhaps the most 
striking case was that which occurred at the time of 
the Mongol attack in the 7th/i3th century, which 
brought disaster to agriculture. When finally Ghazan 
Khan (694/703-1295/1304) began to reorganise the 
finances of the state, realising that a rehabilitation 
of agriculture was a necessary basis to reform, he 
laid down regulations for the revival of dead lands 
and gave reductions, which varied from district to 
district, in the amount of kharadj to which they were 
liable (see further Rashid al-DIn Fad! Allah, Tarikh-i 
mubdrak-i Ghdzdni, ed. K. Jahn, GMS, London 1940, 
353-4, cf. also 303 ff.). 

The status of lands which had fallen into disuse 
or been abandoned (bdyirat) but whose owners could 
not be deemed to have died without heirs (in which 
case the land became mawat) was more shadowy. 
The main issue was whether such lands should pay 
kharadj or not. HanafI jurists argued that since 
kharadj was levied according to the productivity of 
the land, it was due whether the owner cultivated the 
land or not, since by not cultivating it, the owner 
deprived the beneficiaries of kharadj of their revenue. 


Malikis, however, rejected this view. They held that 
the owner did not pay kharadj if the land was not 
cultivated. If, however, the reason for the land being 
uncultivated was that the owner lacked the means to 
cultivate it, the imam was entitled to lease the land to 
another person on a muzara'a contract and to collect 
the tax from the owner’s share of the produce, to 
lease the land to a tenant and collect the kharadj from 
the rental, or to have the land cultivated at the 
expense of the public treasury and collect the tax 
from the owner’s share. Abu Hanlfa held that if 
kharadj payers abandoned their lands, the imam 
might have them cultivated at the public expense or 
let them on a mukafa'-a contract, the entire income 
from this belonging to the public treasury (see further 
N. P. Aghnides, Mohammedan theories of finance, 
Lahore 1961, 384-5). 

The problem of abandoned lands was a perennial 
one. It is illustrated by the following incident related 
by Fadl Allah b. Ruzbihan KhundjI. He describes 
how Muhammad Shaybani Khan, the Uzbeg ruler, 
asked the c ulama* at his court to give a fatwa in 
914/1509 on the status of certain lands in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Samarkand. These lands had been 
abandoned by their owners for over thirty years. 
There was no one left in Samarkand to cultivate them 
on behalf of the owners and ensure that the country 
did not fall into ruin and that the land became liable 
to tax. They had become virtually dead lands. What, 
Muhammad Shaybani asked, would be the position if 
someone revived them ? Would ownership be estab¬ 
lished thereby (as was the case with dead lands) ? one 
of the jurists present said that it would be difficult to 
give a decree annulling the ownership of those who 
had abandoned them, but if it was known that the 
owners had left the land, a decree could be given to 
make the cultivation of the land permissible ( ibahat-i 
zira’-at). The Khan replied that this would not solve 
the problem which he had in mind. Kharadj land if 
cultivated paid kharadj. If its cultivation was aban¬ 
doned, it was the duty of the governor to impose 
upon the owner a sum for its kharadj and to ask him 
why he had allowed the assets of the Muslims to be 
wasted by letting the land fall out of cultivation. 
Thus, if the land had an owner, he could be made 
subject to one of two rulings: either he would cultivate 
the land (and pay kharadj) or he would pay kharadj by 
estimation [bi takdir) on the land which had fallen out 
of cultivation. Two objects would be achieved: the 
land would be brought back into cultivation and it 
would be made liable to kharadj. By simply declaring 
the cultivation of the land permissible these objects 
would not be achieved, because in order for the 
cultivation of the land to be permissible, it was 
necessary for the right to demand rent to lapse; in 
other words if the owner made the land free for 
cultivation ( mubah ), his right to demand rent ceased, 
and the ruler could not make it incumbent upon him 
to cultivate the land or to pay kharadj. Muhammad 
Shaybani Khan then explained that this object in 
putting the question was that the owners of the 
abandoned lands should be subjected to one of the 
two rulings mentioned above. 

Finally, Fadl Allah b. Ruzbihan, who was also 
present, stated that if someone became the owner of 
a property by purchase, his ownership, being based 
on a contract, was not affected by lapse of time, even 
if he did not take effective possession of the property. 
It did not follow from the abandonment of land by 
reason of a journey that the cultivation of the land 
became free (mubah). The people who had left their 
estates had clearly done so by force of necessity: 
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excessive injustice had made it impossible for them 
to live in their homeland, and the imposition of 
extortionate dues by the diwan had prevented them 
from exercising effective ownership over their estates 
and so they had departed into different regions. It did 
not follow from the fact that they had left their 
estates that it was permissible for others to take 
possession of them ( ibafiat-i tasarruf). Then, in order 
to show that lapse of time did not affect ownership 
he related how the Atabeg Abu Bakr Sa c d b. Zangi 
had been persuaded to restore to their owners estates 
which he had seized in Fars (see Tarikh-i Wassaf, 163, 
for an account of this event), and advised the khan to 
seek conciliation with the owners of the estates in 
question, if they were known, so that they would 
return, and once they had returned, to treat them 
well, so that they would resume possession of their 
estates. In this way, the land would be cultivated, the 
kingdom prosperous, and the land liable to kharddf. 
If, however, the owners were not known, the ruler 
should take possession of the estates, cultivate them, 
reap their produce by virtue of the axiom “what is 
cultivated belongs to the cultivator even if he is an 
usurper” while purposing in his heart that he would 
give the owners, should they be found, the rent for 
their land from the public treasury. In this way also 
the land would be cultivated and be liable to kharadi, 
while the rights of the owners would not be 
annulled or lost (Fa<U Allah b. Ruzbihan Khundii. 
Mihmdn-ndma-i Bukhara, ed. Manucihr Sutuda, 
Tehran 1962, 295-9). 

The state, however, clearly was not always bound 
by the letter of the law. Under the Ilkhans it would 
appear that taxes were frequently demanded from 
land which had fallen out of cultivation (cf. Tarikh-i 
Wassaf, 446, 631). 

The rates of kharadi. The jurists were generally 
agreed in the early centuries that the imam could 
increase or decrease the rate of kharddf according 
to the ability of the land to pay and the taxable 
capacity of the land to pay and the taxable capacity 
of the payees. It was tacitly assumed that the 
temporal rulers had similar prerogatives. By the 7th/ 
13th century a tradition appears to have evolved, 
perhaps deriving from the original theory of * ushr 
land, that the proper rate for land tax was one-tenth 
of the produce. Mention of this as the basic rate is 
found from time to time. There is also frequent 
reference in documents to a tax or due called '■ushr, 
but whether this was land tax levied at the rate of 
one-tenth of the produce or a special due is not clear. 
Rashid al-Din Fa<Jl Allah in a letter to Aljmad Turka 
states that he had laid down that the people of 
Isfahan should pay as land tax one-tenth on their 
cultivated lands (apart from orchards which paid 
different proportions according to the kind of pro¬ 
duce) and that he had sent officials to other provinces 
to make a similar assessment ( Mukatabat-i Rashidi, 
33-4). In a letter to his son Shihab al-DIn, when 
governor of Shushtar and Ahwaz, it is again men¬ 
tioned that kharadi should be taken at a rate of 10% 
and should be levied in kind (ibid., 121). There is 
nothing however in the Tarikh-i mubarak-i Ghazdni to 
suggest that uniform rates were established over the 
whole country. In the late 18th century or early 19th 
century the rate is alleged to have been 10% (see 
below), and in the 19th century it was, in theory, 
one fifth of all agricultural produce, or its value in 
money. According to a report by Mr. R. F. Thomson, 
dated 1868, this was, as a general rule, somewhat 
exceeded and 25% could be taken to be the average 
assessment (excluding dues levied on cattle and flocks 


and duties exacted for provisions brought to market 
in the principal towns) ( British Parliamentary Papers, 
69 (1868), Persia). Report by Mr. Thomson, Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of Legation, on the population, 
revenue, military force and trade of Persia, 250-3. 
Extracts from this report are given in C. Issawi, 
The economic history of Iran 1800-1914, Chicago and 
London 1971). There was in practice at all times great 
variety in the rate levied in different districts and 
on different crops. 

The law-books laid down the purposes upon which 
kharadf was to be expended and those who had a right 
to its proceeds. Control over these matters, as over 
the rate at which kharadi was levied, was similarly 
tacitly assumed to have passed to the temporal rulers. 
Na$ir al-Din Jusi states that kharadi was levied for 
the expenses of the kingdom ( dfihat-i mafdlih-i pddi- 
shdhi, 31). So far as the temporal rulers expended 
the kharadi on the payment of the army (which, in 
theory, if not in practice, was for the defence of the 
lands of Islam) and on the officials concerned in its 
collection, on pensions to the religious classes and the 
needy, and on public and charitable works, they could 
be regarded as expending it on the interests of the Mus¬ 
lims (mafdliht-i muslimin). Public opinion did not sanct¬ 
ion the expenditure of reserves of kharadi ° n other 
purposes or the accumulation, a factor which, perhaps, 
militated against long-term economic development. 

Assessment and collection. Kharadi was assessed 
in three main ways, by masafta, mukasama, and 
mukafa'a. These methods, known in the early cen¬ 
turies, continued to be used down to modern times. 
Under the first the amount due was based on the 
measurement of the land. Under the second it 
depended upon the crop yield, while under the third 
the tax was compounded for a lump sum in cash or 
kind or both, and did not vary with the area sown 
or the amount of the crop. Assessment by masdha 
did not, however, involve a comprehensive cadastral 
survey. Usually only the land sown was taken into 
account, which practice was sanctioned by the 
tradition “no kharadf on land in a bad (ruined) condi¬ 
tion”, and the tax demand was based on the average 
yield from good, bad and medium land. There was, 
however, a difference of opinion among the jurists 
on the matter of land not under cultivation. Where 
a part was fallow, some held that kharadi should be 
levied on the whole area but at half the normal rate. 
The issue turned on the question whether kharadi was 
a tax on the produce of the land or a rent for the 
land. If the latter, the holder of the land paid whether 
the land was cultivated or not, provided he was not 
prevented by force majeure from cultivating it. 
Gardens, vineyards, and date groves were assessed 
either according to the extent of the land sown or the 
number of trees on the land, the number of years it 
had been planted being taken into account. Irrigated 
crops paid a higher rate than unirrigated, and in the 
case of the former the rate varied with the method 
of irrigation. The quality of the land was also taken 
into account, and to meet the variety of physical 
conditions a number of tax schedules (wati'a, (isk) 
were sometimes drawn up. The masafta method of 
assessment was thus in fact concerned not so much 
with the extent of the land as with its produce. 
It differed from the mukasama system in that the tax 
demand did not vary in a good year or a bad year. 
In districts where the climate was capricious this was 
to the disadvantage of the taxpayer, unless he was 
able to accumulate reserves to tide him over a bad 
year. So far as the peasants were concerned, this was 
probably seldom the case. This may well have been 
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one of the reasons why assessment by masaha tended 
to be replaced by mukasama. 

This method was simpler in that it did not involve 
a calculation of the area under cultivation. It also 
had the merit of safeguarding the taxpayer in the 
event of partial or total crop failures—an important 
consideration in districts where these were of common 
occurrence. On the other hand, it was a disincentive 
to the extension and improvement of cultivation, 
since the heavier the crop the greater the tax. An 
added disadvantage was that the taxpayer could not 
remove the crop until the government’s share had 
been taken, while budgeting was made difficult for 
the government since its revenue fluctuated and was 
not known until harvest time. 

Valuation or Hbra may have originated simply as 
an extension of masaha and mukasama, the average 
annual value of the crop over a number of years, 
usually three, assessed by whatever method, being 
taken as the basis on which the tax was calculated. 
The term Hbra is not met with after the early cen¬ 
turies and appears to have been replaced by harz, 
which, in the later centuries, seems usually to have 
meant not an average calculation made on the basis 
of three or more years, but an arbitrary valuation 
arrived at by the tax-collector, sometimes, but not 
always, after an inspection of the crop during growth 
or harvest time. Arbitrary valuation, in the 7th/i3th 
and 8th/i4th centuries, under the Ilkhans, and also 
in the 19th century, appears to have been common. 
The tax-collector, or his agent, would examine the 
crop in situ and estimate the tax due. Some were 
skilled in the task and made fair estimates, others 
did not. As the practice grew of assessing the provin¬ 
cial revenue at the centre and leaving its collection 
to the discretion of the provincial governor, who was 
then responsible for the remission of whatever sum 
remained after the deduction of provincial expenses, 
arbitrary valuation at the local level became in¬ 
creasingly common, whatever the assessment may 
have been according to the tax rolls drawn up at the 
centre (see further below). 

The mufta(a*a method probably prevailed over 
other methods in the more remote districts and in 
tribal areas. With the extension of the t£/a' [?.«.] from 
the 4th/ioth century onwards, as more and more land 
became alienated from the direct control of the state, 
the mukata’-a method became increasingly adopted. 
Under this system, the landlord, since he knew the 
demand which the state made upon him, was not 
deterred from developing the land, while budgeting by 
the state was facilitated because its income from the 
land was also known. On the other hand the mufrata'a 
assessments were frequently out of date: land which 
had been improved or newly brought into cultivation 
sometimes paid a very low rate of taxation or was 
omitted altogether from the assessment, and con¬ 
versely land which had deteriorated or fallen out of 
cultivation was assessed too highly. The same, 
however, was also true of land assessed by other 
methods, since an assessment once made tended to 
remain in force irrespective of changed conditions. 
The muka(a c a assessments, so far as they remained in 
force for a number of years, did not take account of 
changes in cropping. With the increase in the cultiva¬ 
tion of cash crops in the 19th century this was dis¬ 
advantageous to the government. 

Na?Ir al-DIn JusI asserts that under just kings in 
the past valuation (frarz) had replaced other methods 
of assessment. They had ordered the tax to be 
assessed in kind at the rate of 10% or 5% of the 
annual produce of land and gardens, the figure for 


which was to be obtained by taking the average an¬ 
nual produce of a good year, a bad year and a medium 
year. This was the old tradition of Hbra (though Nasir 
al-DIn does not use the term). The amount in kind was 
then to be converted into cash at a medium rate, 
“neither high (dear) nor low (cheap)”. He continues, 
“if the land is not cultivated every year or the garden 
does not bear fruit every year, the kharadi is taken 
at half rate [the variant "kharadi is not levied” re¬ 
flects the conflicting views held by different schools 
of jurists, see above]. Every few years the lands and 
gardens are re-examined: if land in good condition 
C abaddn ) has fallen into bad condition ( khardb ), 
its kharadi is removed on the grounds of 'no kharadi 
on (land) in a ruined condition’, and if land in a 
ruined condition has been brought into cultivation 
(■ ma'mur ), it is to be treated in two ways. If it has 
been out of cultivation for thirty years, it is exempted 
from tax for three years and then for the following 
ten years pays half rate so that its prosperity may 
be firmly established and men be encouraged to 
develop it. If it has recently become ruined and been 
brought back into cultivation, this should be taken 
into account when fixing the kharadi. Similarly if land 
is converted into orchards or orchards are converted 
into ordinary agricultural land the tax demand 
should be according to the value of its produce neither 
less nor more” (30-1). 

In actual practice, however, in spite of what Na$ir 
al-Din JusI says, it is clear that assessment by 
masaha, mukasama and valuation, together with 
mukdfa'a, continued side by side under the Ilkhans 
and later rulers. Rashid al-Din Fadl Allah alleges that 
valuation (harz) and mukasama predominated in 
those provinces in which the tax was levied in cash 
and kind, and that Ghazan Khan determined in 703/ 
1304 to abolish these methods in certain categories of 
land (Rashid al-Din Fadl Allah, Tarikh-i mubarak-i 
Ghdzani, 267, 354). According to Wa?$af, as a result 
of Ghazan’s reform of the kharadi the people were 
relieved from demands for extra payments when the 
crops were valued ( laksir dar harz) and when the 
tax-collectors drew up the assessments and obtained 
the acknowledgement of the taxpayers of their 
liability ( takrir ), from additional payments when the 
tax was demanded in advance ( tafawut-i takdima), 
from excess payments extorted when the amount due 
for taxes assessed in kind was converted into cash 
( zawaHd-i ta'-sir) (see below), and from payment of the 
expenses and allowances of officials. They were also 
freed from the control and ascendancy of the massdfr 
and fuirrdz, whom he described as tyrants towards 
the peasants ( Tarikh-i Wa$$af, 386). 

The various methods of assessment mentioned 
above were, to a greater or less extent, recognised 
by the jurists. Another method, based on custom, and 
probably in use in many districts from early times, 
was to take the ploughland (dfu/t, zawdi, khish) as 
the fiscal unit. This, in a sense, had something in 
common with masatia in that it was concerned with 
the area cultivated. The size of the ploughland, how¬ 
ever, varied with the method of cultivation, the type 
of soil, the configuration of the land, and the pressure 
of the population on the land. It corresponded roughly 
to a single agricultural holding, and sometimes con¬ 
sisted of dispersed plots, and might be fragmented 
into smaller fractions such as halves or quarters. 
The amount of the tax and the dues levied on the 
ploughland varied. In the tax regime of the Alj 
Koyunlu ruler, Uzun Hasan, drawn up between the 
years 874/1470 and 883/1477, mention is made of dues 
levied on the ploughland (see W. Hinz, Das Steuer- 
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wesen Ostanatoliens im 15. und 16. Jahrhundert, in 
ZDMG c/i, New series, xxv (2950), 177-201, and 
V. Minorsky, A civil and military review in Fars in 
881/1476, in BSOS, xii (1939), 142. Cf. also P. M. 
Sykes, Report on the agriculture of Khorasan, Simla 
1910, 3)- 

By whatever method the tax was normally assessed, 
it was paid partly in cash and partly in kind. If 
assessed by masaita (except in cases when the whole 
area, cultivated an uncultivated, was taken into 
consideration) or by multasama, both of which 
methods were closely concerned with the actual 
amount of the crop, the assessment was according to 
the solar year (also known as sdl-i kharddji), which 
began at the vernal equinox. Mulfd/a'-a contracts, on 
the other hand, were usually according to the lunar 
year (see bayt al-mal, II. history, and also Tdrikh-i 
Wa$$df, 403). The general tendency was for the tax, 
when assessed by measurement, to be paid pre¬ 
dominantly in cash. Under the mu/idsama method, the 
tax on grain crops was usually paid in kind but on 
vegetables and summer crops it was converted into 
cash. The tax demand in a mu^a/a'-a contract fre¬ 
quently included some grain to be paid in kind. 
There was, however, great variation in practice in 
different districts and at different times. In districts 
which were not self-supporting in grain the tax, 
although assessed in cash and kind, was paid wholly 
in cash, the part assessed in kind being converted into 
cash at one of several prescribed rates of conversion. 
This was also sometimes the case in districts from 
which, owing to their remoteness, the removal of 
grain was impractical (cf. Sykes, op. cit., 3). Malcolm, 
writing in the early 19th century, states that ac¬ 
cording to the general rule taxes ought to be paid in 
cash and kind in equal proportions, but in practice 
the proportion varied. About the middle of the 
century the proportion of the total paid in kind was 
rather less than one-eighth but there were many local 
variations (see below). Some villages, where the 
inhabitants were poor, paid almost entirely in kind; 
but where the landowner was wealthy he preferred 
to pay in cash, thereby avoiding the interference of 
minor revenue officials (Malcolm, History of Persia, 
ii, 338-9). In 1844, Abbott noted that the revenue in 
Mazandaran was raised in money instead of money 
and produce as formerly, the difference being that 
what had formerly been collected in kind was priced 
and demanded in cash (F.O. 60:108. Abbott, Journey 
along the shores of the Caspian, inch in Abbott to 
Aberdeen, No. 8, Encampment near Tehran, 29 June 
1844, also quoted in Issawi, op. cit., who refers the 
quotation, wrongly, to Gilan). 

From the point of view of the peasants, it was to 
their advantage to pay kharddj in kind. If the tax was 
demanded in cash, having small reserves, or no 
reserves at all, they were often forced to sell their 
produce immediately after harvest when prices were 
at their lowest, in order to realise the cash to pay 
the tax. It was also in the government’s interest to 
collect the tax partly in kind, because it could use 
the stocks of grain thus accumulated to provision its 
armed forces, hold grain against a rise in prices, 
thus providing itself with additional funds, or, 
perhaps more importantly, release the grain on to the 
market in times of shortage or famine thereby lessen¬ 
ing the danger of bread riots and forestalling shortages 
artificially engineered for political purposes. Karim 
Khan Zand is alleged to have taken great care to 
replenish the government granaries regularly in order 
to ensure supplies of bread at low prices (cf. Muham¬ 
mad Hashim Rustam al-Hukama', Rustam al- 


tawarikh, ed. Muhammad Mushiri, Tehran 1969, 
421-2). In the early 19th century also, government 
granaries were well stocked, and those who had 
flocked into Tehran as a result of the famine of 1247/ 
1831-2 were fed for seven months from government 
stores until the new harvest came to hand (Muham¬ 
mad TakI Lisan al-Mulk Sipihr, Nasikh al-tawdrikh, 
ed. Diahangir KShm MakamI, Tehran 1958-9, i, 296; 
cf. also R. B. M. Binning, A journey of two years’ 
travel in Persia, Ceylon, etc., 1857, ii, 276-7, who 
alleges that Fath 'All Shah bought up grain and 
retailed it at ruinous prices). It was also customary 
for the government in the 19th century, and probably 
in earlier centuries also, to pay part of the salaries of 
its officials in kind. 

So far as kharddj was assessed in cash, from the 
end of the 3rd/9th century, when an attempt was 
made to establish a unified system of accounting on 
the basis of the gold standard with a legal tariff for the 
exchange of the dirham [see bayt al-mal, II. his¬ 
tory], it was usually assessed in gold dinars or some 
“standard” coin. Actual payment, however, was 
made in silver coins. There were many different 
coins in circulation, sometimes of greatly debased 
value, and the rates of exchange for them against 
gold dinars or “standard” coins were subject to 
fluctuation. By manipulating the conversion rates to 
its own ad - antage, the government could raise the 
amount of the tax without changing its nominal rate. 
In later centuries also the tax continued, for the most 
part, to be assessed in gold or a “standard” coin, and 
to be paid in some other coin (see further B. Spuler, 
Die Mongolen in Iran 3 , Berlin 1968, 300 ff. for a 
discussion of Ilkhanid practice). In the 19th century 
there were still a number of coins in circulation of 
varying values in different parts of the country, 
which made for difficulty over the payment of taxes 
(see H. L. Rabino di Borgomale, Coins, medals and 
seals of the Shahs of Iran, 1500-1941, London 1945, 
61 ff.; cf. also F.O. 60: 165 K. Abbott, Report on the 
commerce of the South of Persia, Trade report, Notes 
on the trade, manufacturers and productions of 
various cities and centres of Persia visited by Mr. 
Consul Abbott in 1849-50). 

Frequently the tax when assessed in kind was con¬ 
verted into cash by a procedure known as ta$Hr. 
Ideally, as Na?Ir al-Din Jusi stated, a medium price 
was taken, but in practice a number of rates were 
fixed arbitrarily and often bore little relation to 
prevailing prices. Rashid al-Din mentions the heavy 
burdens placed upon the peasants ( ra l dyd wa muzd- 
ri’-an) by this system ( Tdrikh-i mubdrak-i Ghdzdni. 
267). It not only enabled the government, if it so 
wished, to raise or lower the amount of tax paid, it 
also provided an opportunity for the tax-collector or 
provincial governor to misappropriate sums of money 
which should rightfully have been paid into the 
central treasury. It also gave rise to innumerable 
wrangles between the central government on the one 
hand and the tax officials and governors on the other 
when their accounts were being cleared, a process 
which often ran over one tax year into succeeding 
years. Wa?$af cites numerous cases of officials who 
were forced to spend time and money over the 
clearing of their accounts during the reign of the 
Ilkhans. and similar instances are frequently met 
with in later times. c Abd al-Fattab Fumini mentions 
the case of Mirza ‘Alamiyan, who was for twelve 
years wazir of Gilanat, Mazandaran, Gaskar and 
Astara, and then wazir of Kazwin and later wazir of 
Khurasan in the reign of Shah ‘Abbas (985-1038/ 
1587-1629). He was accused of not including in his 
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revenue accounts money which he was alleged to 
have taken from the taxpayers of Lahidjan when 
converting the tax assessed in rice into cash (tafawut-i 
la^fir-i birindj), and was finally made to pay this sum 
(Tdrikh-i Gilan, ed. Manuiihr Sutuda, Tehran 1970, 
183 ff.). 

Responsibility for the payment of taxes in general, 
including the land tax, was, in the early centuries, the 
collective responsibility of the taxpayers of a given 
district [see kabala]. They were required, as a 
body, to make good the tax due from defaulters. This 
continued to be the case in practice, since so far 
as the tax was assessed on provinces and districts at 
the centre and partitioned locally among the villages 
and individual taxpayers, in effect those who re¬ 
mained had to make good the taxes of any who had 
left the district. Arrears were common. J. B. Fraser, 
writing in the early 19th century, states that there 
was a continual struggle between the governor of a 
province and his myrmidons on the one side, and 
villagers, tidbits (revenue collectors), and kadkhudas 
on the other. Few villages paid without requisition. 
The giving and accepting of douceurs was common 
(Narrative of a journey into Khorasan in the years 1S21 
and 1822, London 1825, 221). The situation was 
probably not very different in earlier times. 

If assessed in cash, or assessed in kind and con¬ 
verted into cash, the tax was often levied in two or 
more instalments. So far as it was paid in kind, the 
division of the crop was normally made at harvest 
time on the threshing floor. The responsibility for 
transporting the grain to government granaries was 
usually that of the landlord. If the land was worked 
by him under a crop-sharing agreement, the respon¬ 
sibility for the payment of kharadj was, according to 
the law-books, both Sunni and Shl'I, the landlord’s 
(cf. Abu Yusuf, Kitdb al-kharadj, tr. E. Fagnan, 
Paris 1921, 137, Baha J al-DIn ‘Amili, Djami c -i 
c Abbdsi, Bombay lith. 1884, 162). In practice, so far 
as the tax was levied on the threshing floor before 
the division of the crop between the landlord and the 
peasants, the tax liability was shared between the 
two parties. Ghazan Khan laid down special regula¬ 
tions in 703/1304 for the payment of kharadj and the 
delivery of the amount due in kind on summer and 
winter crops. The dates when payment fell due in the 
garmsir and the sardsir respectively differed. The tax¬ 
payer was responsible for the transport of the tax 
quota to the government storehouses within a fixed 
period (Tdrikh-i mubdrak-i Ghdzdni. 264 ff.). There 
was, however, in the matter of the date when pay¬ 
ment fell due and the number of instalments, a variety 
of practice. For example, in Kashan, under the 
assessment made in 1233/1817-18 the tax due in kind 
in barley was collected from crown lands ( khalifadjdi-i 
diwani) towards the end of May (when the grain 
harvest had been reaped), and the tax due in cash 
was levied in three instalments, towards the end of 
June, September and January ( c Abd al-Rahim 
parrabl, Tarikh-i Kashan, ed. I rad] Afshar, Tehran 
1956, 286-7). In Khurasan at the beginning of the 
19th century the revenue in cash was paid in three 
instalments, the first during the first month of the 
Persian solar year beginning on 21 March, the second 
four months later and the third towards the end of 
the tenth month. Revenue in kind and cash combined 
was paid in two instalments (Sykes, op. cit., 5). 

Extortion by government officials over the collec¬ 
tion of land taxes was common. Often the tax was 
demanded before the harvest was reaped, a practice 
of which Nizam al-Mulk disapproved as leading to the 
ruin and dispersal of the peasants (Siydsat-ndma, 


18). In times of financial stringency and military 
campaigns, it was not only common to demand the 
taxes in advance but also to demand them several 
times over (cf. Tarikh-i Wa$$df, 326, 438, Tarikh-i 
mubdrak-i Ghdzdni, 267). The arbitrary exactions of 
government officials were, indeed, often more 
oppressive than the burden of taxation itself (see also 
below). The difficulties were, however, not all on one 
side. Governments and their officials were frequently 
extortionate, and the peasants feared that unless 
they counterfeited poverty, they would be supposed 
to be rich and become a mark for extortion (cf. 
F.O. 60: 194. Sheil to Shah, n.d.). Perennial diffi¬ 
culties were experienced over tax collection. Arrears 
were common. Sometimes they were the result of 
a series of bad years or some natural disaster for 
which no remission had been granted, and sometimes 
the result of heavy demands made on the taxpayers; 
but they were also at times due to the recalcitrance 
of the taxpayers. There were doubtless village 
communities other than that of SImakan in Firs 
whom Mirza Muhammad Kalantar’s statement that 
they “were never in the habit of paying taxes” would 
have fitted ( Ruznama-i Mirza Muhammad Kaldntar, 
ed. c Abbas Ikbal, Tehran 1946, 20). Estates were not 
infrequently temporarily taken control of by the 
diwdn until outstanding claims had been settled, 
while others were confiscated to the diwdn. Much of 
the khalifa land held by the Kadjars was acquired in 
this way (see further Landlord and peasant, 147; see 
also Aghnides, op. cit., 389-90). 

Remissions of taxation. Tradition demanded that 
remissions of kharadj should be granted in the event 
of natural disasters, such as flood, drought, and the 
destruction of crops by pests (see also Aghnides, op. 
cit., 388), and there is frequent mention in the 
chronicles of remissions and demands for remission of 
taxation. Wassaf records that the kharadj had not 
been paid in Fars in 705/1305-6 as a result of a dry 
year coupled with the extortion of officials. Accord¬ 
ingly Uldjaytu, who had succeeded in 703/1304, 
recalled Djamal al-DIn Ibrahim b. Muhammad 
Shaykh al-Islam to Shiraz from Kish, whither he had 
retired after having been in charge of the financial 
administration of Fars for a period, to take control of 
affairs again. Djamal al-Din gave orders for the sums 
outstanding for kharadj to be recorded but not to be 
demanded from the taxpayers, and for seed and 
advances to be given to the peasants ( Tarikh-i 
Waffdf, 507; cf. also 446). He died shortly afterwards, 
apparently in 706/1306 (Ahmad b. Zarkub, Shirdz- 
ndma, ed. Isma'il Wa'iz Djawadi, 1971-2,99, Tdrikh-i 
Waffdf, 446), and there is no record of the results 
achieved by these measures. Fatb c Ali Shah gave 
remissions to the governors of Isfahan, Gilan and 
Mazandaran in 1247/1831-2 on account of heavy loss 
of life from cholera and the severe winter of 1830-1, 
and a decline in silk production (Muhammad Tafci 
Lisan al-Mulk Sipihr, Ndsikh al-tawarikh, i, 296). 
Despite the disastrous outbreak of silk-worm disease 
in Gilan in 1864-5, the tax assessment of the province 
remained unchanged until 1868 when it was reduced 
by about 20%, though the relative decline in silk 
output and in the population’s income had been 
greater (see further G. G. Silbermann, Persian 
constitutional revolution: the economic background, 
i8yo-igo6, unpublished Ph.D. thesis (London), 1974, 
149 ff-)- 

Remissions were also sometimes granted as a 
reward for services already performed, to mark a 
military victory, the birth of a son, or to encourage 
future support. Shahrukh b. Timur in a fatfr-ndma 
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issued after his defeat of Kara Yusuf (823/1420-1) 
announced the remission of one-third (1 lit dang) of the 
taxes of the kingdom (mal-i tnamdlik-i mahrusa) as 
a favour ( suyurghal) for his subjects (‘Abd ai-Husayn 
NawaT, Asnad wa mukatabat-i tarikh-i Iran, Tehran 
1962-3, 214). It is not clear whether this was intended 
to be a temporary remission or a permanent reduc¬ 
tion. Shah ‘Abbas remitted the taxes (mal wa minal) 
of Isfahan for one year after his successful campaign 
in Khurasan in 1007/1595 (Iskandar Munshi, Tarikh-i 
c Alamard-yi 'Abbasi , Tehran 1956, i, 587) and in 
1025/1616 he is said to have remitted one month’s 
kharddf-i diwdni (i.e. the instalment due in Ramadan) 
from the ShI‘Is in all provinces (ibid., ii, 895). Nadir 
Shah after his Indian campaign in 1151/1738-9 
ordered the taxes to be remitted for three years 
(Mirza Mihdl AstarabadI, Dfahangusha-yi Nadiri, ed. 
c Abd Allah Anwar, Tehran 1962-3, 334). He sub¬ 
sequently revoked this order (ibid., 422. Cf. also 
Djabirl Anjari, Tarikh-i nisf-i dfahdn, 122). 

Charges on the land taxes. In mediaeval Persia, 
as in earlier times, the main charge on the land tax 
and the revenues in general was the payment of the 
army and officials. In times of peace the tax regime 
tended to be milder than in times of war or when the 
numbers and influence of the military were increasing. 
Was?af’s account of Kirman and Pars in the late 6th/ 
12th and early 7th/i3th centuries illustrates how 
military adventures and defence affected the reve¬ 
nues. When the governor of Kirman complained to 
the Salghurid ruler of Fars, Sa‘d b. Zangi, who had 
taken the province in 605/1208-9, that the revenues 
(hafildt) of Kirman were not enough for the needs 
of the administration and the wages of the army 
(ma$dlifr-i salfanat wa mawadfib-i lashkar), the latter 
issued a decree for an additional levy of one-tenth 
from landed estates. The people complained of this 
levy, which was called fidyat al-mulk, and so, after his 
victory in Luristan, Sa‘d b. Zangi abolished it 
(Tarikh-i Wassaf, 151). Later, for somewhat similar 
reasons, the rate of taxation in Fars, which had been 
lightly assessed at the beginning of Sa‘d b. Zangi’s 
reign, was raised. Warned by his wazir that more 
revenue would be required to satisfy the greed of 
Mongol amirs, the expectations of the Mongol 
princesses and the obligation to provide for their 
expenses (ikhradfat) on the one hand, and to provide 
for the administration and the military needs of the 
country on the other, and encouraged by ‘Imad al-DIn 
MirathI, the head of the diwdn al-msha' 1 , who pointed 
out that the shari'a permitted those in authority to 
levy sums from the rich for the defence of Islam, 
Sa‘d b. Zangi increased the land tax and imposed a 
variety of new taxes upon the townspeople. Under 
this settlement, which was known as the MirathI 
settlement after ‘Imad al-Din MirathI, who was 
responsible for drawing it up, half of the produce was 
taken from land irrigated by streams and exploited 
by tribes and peasants, a quarter, fifth, sixth or tenth, 
according to the situation of the land and the status 
of its owners, from estates watered by kanats or wells, 
and from orchards, while dues were levied on those 
who had crop-sharing agreements and on fruit¬ 
bearing trees on the basis of measurement of valua¬ 
tion. Wajsaf alleges that great severity was practised 
in the collection of the revenue under this settlement 
(Tarikh-i Way>df, 161-2). 

Additional cesses. Land taxes were not limited 
to the payment of the basic kharddf. Numerous 
additional cesses (far 1 , pi. furii', sadir, pi. sddirat, 
fddiriyydt) for “occasional” purposes were added to 
the basic tax. Rustam al-Hukama 5 , writing at the end 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV 


of the 18th or the beginning of the 19th century, 
states that the traditional rate for the basic tax was 
one-fifth of the produce from privately owned lands 
and one-third from land owned by the ruler (amlak-i 
padishaht) and that in either case additional cesses 
(sadiriyydt) should not exceed one-fifth of the tax 
(Rustam al-tawdrikh, 172-3, 325). It is not clear 
whence he derived this theory. It was frequently 
transgressed if, indeed, it ever existed. The additional 
cesses in fact sometimes equalled or even exceeded 
the basic tax. 

One of the most common of the additional cesses 
was that made for the payment of the tax-collectors. 
Whereas the jurists had laid down that those who 
collected the kharadf, of whom they required special 
qualifications, should be paid out of the proceeds of 
kharadf, sums for their pay were in practice com¬ 
monly levied in addition as a proportion of the basic 
tax. They were subject to arbitrary increase or 
decrease, and varied from province to province, some¬ 
times exceeding the basic tax. Na$Ir al-DIn JusI states 
that the additional cess (far'-) for the dues (marsum) 
of officials had recently been raised and that a cess 
of 10% or 20% was levied on this account (ax mdlha-yi 
dah ydzdah davdzdah misitanand) (op. cit., 32). Under 
the Safawids the additional cess for the expenses 
of officials was sometimes known as 1 amalkard-i 
hukkam. Iskandar Munshi states that in C Irak 
(from the text it is not clear whether he means 'Iralc-i 
‘Arab or ‘Irak-i ‘Adjani or both) an additional cess 
of five dinars per one dinar had, in the course of 
time, been added to the basic tax for the perquisites 
of the tuyiilddr and darugha (mandfi'-i tuyuldari wa 
dariighagi). This was contrary to both the old assess¬ 
ment and the assessment of Shah Jahmasp, and so 
Shah ‘Abbas, after his victory in Khurasan in 1007/ 
1595. remitted it ('Alamdra-yi 'Abbasi, i, 587; see 
also K. Rohrborn, Provinzen und Zentralgewalt 
Persiens im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert, Berlin 1966, 
59-60), thus reducing it from 20% to 16%. Under the 
Kadjars the costs of collection and administration 
were levied locally under the general head of iafawut-i 
'amal over and above the basic tax (asl) and addi¬ 
tional cesses (furii'). Bizot, the French financial 
adviser appointed by the Persian government in 
1907, states in a report dated 15 March 1909 that 
the lafdwut-i 'amal was levied in the form of a per¬ 
centage of the maliyat and varied from province to 
province and often exceeded the basic tax. When he 
was writing it was more or less fixed and where there 
was 3 surplus under this head it had to be remitted 
to Tehran (Further correspondence respecting the affairs 
of Persia, Pt. xviii, April to June 1909, Report by 
M. Bizot on the financial situation in Persia, Tehran, 
dated 15 March 1909, inch in No. 388, Sir George 
Barclay to Sir Edward Grey, Tehran, 8 April 1909). 

The surveyor (massaft), like the ‘ dmil-i kharddf, 
received his pay from the proceeds of the kharddf, 
according to the theory of the jurists, but in the 
course of time dues for the surveyors also were levied 
in addition to the kharadf. Ghazan Kh an, as stated 
above, attempted to do away with the need for the 
surveyor and the valuer, but his efforts were only 
temporarily, if at all, successful. In a document dated 
904/1498-9 for a suyurghal, the grantee is given 
exemption from the payment of the due for measure¬ 
ment and valuation (rasm al-harz wa tnasaha) (Land¬ 
lord and peasant, 103). According to the $afawid 
manual, the Dastur al-muluk, a small sum was levied 
as a due for the surveyor ( massdh ) of Isfahan (M. T. 
Danishpazhuh, Dastur al-muluk-i Mirza Raft'd wa 
tadhkirat al-muluk-i Mirza Sami'd, in Rev. de la fac. 
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des lettres et des sciences humaines (University of 
Tehran), XVI/5-6, 552). 

Malcolm states that the sum derived from gddir 
had been calculated at two-fifths of the fixed revenue 
(i.e. double the rate mentioned by Rustam al¬ 
ii ukama J ), and ought to have been levied according 
to definite rules, each person paying in the same 
proportion as he paid the basic tax. But the governors 
of provinces, he alleges, usually exercised an arbitrary 
discretion in collecting the fadir. It bore most heavily 
on “the proprietors of estates and citizens” (History 
0} Persia, ii, 342-3). Once an additional cess was added 
for whatever purpose, the tendency was for it to 
become in due course part of the “fixed” tax (cf. 
Landlord and peasant, 144-5). Fraser relates that not 
long before his visit to Persia in 1821-2 various 
additional cesses, which had been imposed to make 
good the deficiency of the revenue, had been com¬ 
pounded for a figure of 10% of the produce and added 
to the basic rate, which was also 10%, so that the 
regular government dues, when he was writing, were 
one-fifth of the produce. The government, he alleges, 
had kept ill-faith over the matter and fddirat were 
still levied in capricious and arbitrary forms (Narra¬ 
tive of a journey into Khorasan, 211). Thomson 
reported in 1868 that “It is impossible to discover 
what people really do pay in excess of the fixed 
assessment. Some pretend that the irregular exactions 
amount to a sum equal to the legal assessments, and 
there does not appear to be any reason for supposing 
that this is an exaggeration” (Report on Persia, op. 
cii., 254-5. Cf- also Sykes, op. cit., 4 ff.). 

The term sadirdt covered not only additional cesses 
assessed in the same way as the basic tax (a$l-i mat), 
i.e. on the produce or ploughland, but also extra¬ 
ordinary or “occasional” requisitions made on the 
occasion of the progress of the ruler of a governor 
through the country, or to meet the expenses of a 
military expedition, or for some other purpose (cf. 
J. Morier, Journey through Persia, Armenia, and 
Asia Minor, to Constantinople in the years 1808 and 
1809, London 1818, 237, and Malcolm, op. cit., ii, 342). 
Such reliefs also tended to become part of the fixed 
revenue. 

Pasture taxes and taxes on flocks and herds. In 
addition to the additional cesses and “occasional” 
requisitions, there were many other taxes and dues 
which those who lived on the land were required to 
pay. Some of these were known in the early centuries; 
many more were added in Ilkhan times and continued 
to be levied thereafter. They included cattle and sheep 
taxes, pasture taxes, poll-taxes, dues for officials 
other than those specifically concerned with revenue 
collection, together with a great variety of other dues 
and services. Although they were not paid only by 
those living on the land, yet since the latter formed 
the main body of taxpayers, it was upon them that 
these levies bore most heavily. 

Pasture taxes and taxes on flocks and herds 
(mard’i, mawdshi, mawdsh), in contradistinction to 
the land tax, appear to have been paid mainly in cash. 
With the advent of the Mongols and the increase in 
the numbers of the nomads and their flocks, sheep 
and cattle taxes assumed greater importance. One of 
the meanings of the tax introduced by the Mongols 
and known as bubtiir (see below) was a tax on flocks 
and herds. Cupanbegi, which was levied in the 9th/ 
15th century, was possibly synonymous with kublur 
in its meaning as a tax on flocks and herds (cf. 
Minorsky, Tadhkirat al-muluk, GMS, London 1943, 
177). Shah ‘Abbas, after his victorious campaign in 
Khurasan is alleged to have abolished it in that 


province in 1007/1595. It amounted at that time to 
nearly 20,000 ‘Iraki t-umdns per annum (Tdrikh-i 
’Alamdrd-yi ’Abbdsi, i, 587). It is unlikely, however, 
that the exemption was permanent or that it was 
extended to other provinces. The Mukaddam tribe 
of Karabagh still paid it in the reign of Shah $afi 
(1038-52/1629-42) until they were exempted from its 
payment (Muhammad Yusuf, Dhayl-i tdrikh-i 
‘ dlamdrd-yi ’abbdsi, ed. Suhayl Kh w ansari, Tehran 
1938, 286), and it was, according to the Tadhkirat 
al-muluk, one of the dues collected by the tjdbifa-niwis 
(f. 68b). 

It is not clear how mard’i and mawdshi differed 
from iupanbegi. Iskandar MunshI states that Shah 
Tahmasp abolished them in most provinces (mamalik), 
especially in Shi ‘1 districts (i, 123; see further Rohr- 
born, 58). This, again, was not permanently effective. 
In 19th century usage in Kashan mardH was a tax 
on sheep and goats levied at so much per animal which 
bore young and was in milk. Mawdshi (mawdsh) 
was levied on cows, mules and asses at so much 
per head. The fiscal unit was the village, and only 
those living in the village and benefiting from its 
grazing, water and firewood were in theory liable to 
these taxes. Anyone cultivating land elsewhere and 
grazing his flocks elsewhere was exempt from these 
taxes in the village in which he resided. Similarly 
a difference was made in the incidence of land and 
water taxes between those who lived in the village 
and owned land there and absentee landlords. A due 
known as nassadji was also levied on every man or 
woman living in the village who had a loom (‘Abd 
al- Raljim Parrabi, Tdrikh-i Kashan, ed. I rad] Afshar, 
Tehran 1956, 91). 

Malcolm states that for the most part the pasture 
lands allotted to the tribes in Kadjar times were con¬ 
sidered as a payment in part for their military service, 
but that a tax was levied upon families according to 
their wealth and the number of their cattle and flocks 
(History of Persia, ii, 339. See also Landlord and 
peasant, 158, 163-4). 

Poll-taxes and dues. Poll-taxes (sar-shumdri, sar- 
shumdr, sardna), and, less frequently, hearth taxes 
(rasm-i dudi, zar-i dudi, khdna-shumari, khdna- 
shumdr) became common after the Mongol conquest 
(see below). These poll-taxes had nothing to do with 
the poll-tax (djizya), sanctioned by Islamic law and 
levied on dhimmis, but like the djizya they implied 
an element of subjection. ‘Abd al-Razzak records the 
levy of a hearth tax by Abu Sa‘id in 859/1454-5 and 
874/1469 (Mafia’- al-Sa’dayn, ed. Muhammad Shafl‘. 
Lahore, ii, 1087, 1410). In the 19th century a poll- 
tax of one kran was exacted from each male over 18 
years of age. The inhabitants of towns did not pay 
this tax (Report by Mr. Thomson, op. cit., 253). 
In some villages, however, sardna was exacted from 
the age of fourteen (Tdrikh-i Kashan, 91). 

Djuwayni, describing the organisation of the 
Mongol horde, mentions certain contributions to 
which they were liable, including various dues 
(’awdritfat), sums for the maintenance of travellers 
(ikhrddjdt), the furnishing of mounts (uldgh), and 
provisions (’ulufdt) (Tar ikh-i Diahaneusha. ed. M ubam- 
mad Kazwlnl, GMS, London/Leyden 1912, i, 22). 
With the spread of the Mongol conquests, these 
contributions and many others were laid upon the 
conquered population (see also below). Rashid al-DIn 
mentions various levies made for the provisions of 
Mongol officials and the establishments of the 
Mongol princes and princesses —susun (provisions 
for travellers), ’alafa, ’ulufa, sawari, ana targhu, 
among others—-which he alleges were abolished under 
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Ghazan’s reforms ( Tdrikh-i mubdrah-i Ghdzdni. 255). 
UldjJytu, on his accession, announced his intention of 
continuing Ghazan’s policy and forbade the demand 
of irregular dues (Abu ’ 1 -Kasim ‘Abd Allah b. 
Muhammad al-Kashani, Tdrikh-i Uldjdytu, ed. 
M. Hambly, Tehran 1969, 96). In fact, however, 
similar levies continued to be made for the ruling 
classes, and large numbers of different dues and 
services are mentioned in documents granting tuyuls 
and suyirghals in the gth/ijth century and later (see 
further Landlord and peasant, and H. Busse, Unter- 
suchungen zum islamischen Kanzleiwesen. See also 
documents in T. M. Musevi, Orta isr Azerbaijan 
tarikhini dair Fars dilindi yazilmish sinidlir, Baku 
1956, and idem, Baki tarikhini dair orta isr sinidliri, 
Baku 1967). 

One of the most grievous levies was suyursat 
(purveyance), claimed not only by the officials known 
as mihmdnddrs, who conducted foreign envoys 
through the countryside, but also by all great men or 
messengers travelling on behalf of the ruler. This first 
reached extortionate proportions under the Ilkhans 
(cf. Tdrikh-i mubdrah-i Ghdzdni. 270 ff.), and con¬ 
tinued to be demanded under later rulers. Clavijo 
described its levy in the time of Timur ( Embassy to 
Tamerlane, ed. G. le Strange, London 1933, 166). 
Abel Pinfon, writing ca. 1605, mentions the ill- 
treatment of peasants who did not provide supplies 
for ambassadors, who were conducted through the 
country by soldiers furnished by the shah (Antony 
Sherley, his Persian adventure, ed. E. D. Ross, London 
1933 .166). Under the Kadjars a similar system existed 
and provisions by way of suyursat were extorted from 
the private stores of the villages. “The villager”, 
wrote Morier, “groans under the oppression, but in 
vain shrinks from it; every argument of his poverty 
is answered, if by nothing else, at least by the bas¬ 
tinado” (Journey through Persia, 37. Cf. also Fraser, 
Narrative of a journey into Khorasan, 88, 113, 115). 
The abolition of suyursat was announced in the official 
gazette on 21 February 1851 except for soldiers on 
the march (F.O. 60: 158. Sheil to Palmerston, No. 29, 
Tehran, 21 February 1851), but there is no reason 
to suppose that this prohibition was effective. Sir 
Justin Sheil, writing in 1854, states that its exaction 
was attended by violence and oppression. Muha$$ils 
were the chief offenders. Governors and other func¬ 
tionaries travelling to and from their posts were also 
a scourge to the country (F.O. 60: 194. Sheil to Shah, 
n.d.). 

The tax assessment and the levy of troops. The 
provision of troops, so far as this was connected 
with the grant of iktdH and tuyuls, was closely con¬ 
nected with the assessment of the land tax. In 1851, 
under measures introduced by Mirza TakI Amir 
Ni?am, NS$ir al-DIn’s first minister, this connection 
became even closer. The basis of Mirza TakI Khan’s 
reform was that a certain quota of soldiers or govern¬ 
ment servants (nawkar-i dawlat) should be provided 
under the group assessment ( bunila ) of each village, 
district or tribe, proportionate to the amount of its 
revenue assessment. The men served in theory for six 
months of the year and returned to their villages for 
the other six months. Their pay for this latter period 
was a charge on the village, as also was the small 
allowance paid to their families while they were away 
on service ( c Abd A 113 h Mustawfl, Sharh-i zindagi-i 
man, Tehran 1945-6, i, 91-2). A decree issued in 
1307/1889-90 laid down that one man per 180 male 
Muslims in each village was to be taken for military 
service and 150 tumans for every 180 non-Muslims, 
but this was probably never fully operative (see 


further Landlord and peasant, 168 ff.). According to 
the report on the Persian army dated 1900, quoted 
above, nominally for every 12-20 tumans of the 
assessment one recruit was to be provided. Dhimmis, 
sayyids, ( uldmd :> , the inhabitants of towns, and 
peasants on crown lands were exempted. In practice, 
however, recruitment was fixed in an arbitrary 
fashion. A village of 500 might furnish the same quota 
as one with only 50, while a village whose revenue 
might have declined was still required to provide the 
same number of men as when its revenue had been 
much greater (Report on the Persian army, op. cit., 
97 )- 

Assignments on the land taxes: ijtfd^s, suyurghals 
and tuyuls. The jurists in the early centuries had 
sanctioned the practice of making assignments on the 
kharddj. Na$Ir al-DIn TusI had, perhaps, such as¬ 
signments in mind when he states that there were 
people whose kharddj had been remitted and others 
to whom a specific sum was allotted as a pension 
(idrar) or for other expenses and put against their 
kharddj. These privileges, he asserts, could be trans¬ 
mitted by sale and inheritance (op. cit., 31), though 
it is not clear what exactly he meant by “sale” in 
this connection. Al- £ Umari also states that he had 
been informed that pensions (idrdrdt), whether in the 
form of money or villages, remained, like landed 
property (milk), in the possession of the holder, who 
could dispose of them by sale or gift, or constitute 
them into wakf, as he pleased (Das mongolische 
Weltreich, ed. K. Lech, Wiesbaden 1968, Ar. text, 96). 

The practice of assigning the fiscal rights of the 
state to the military as [q.v.], which became 
common from the 4th/ioth century onwards, was, to 
some extent, an extension of the earlier assignments 
on kharddj. From about the 7th/i3th century there 
was a change in terminology, and the term ik(a c 
tended to be restricted to land grants made to soldiers 
(cf. the grants made by Ghazan, Tdrikh-i mubdrah-i 
Ghdzdni, 303 ff.), though it was also used from time 
to time in other senses. The beneficiaries had no 
authority over the peasants except to see that they 
cultivated their lands or their villages and to collect 
from them the diwan taxes (mat wa mutawadjdjihai-i 
diwani). The grants could be transmitted by in¬ 
heritance to a member of the holder’s family or fol¬ 
lowers, provided he was prepared to bear arms, but 
could not be transferred by sale (ibid., 307). Hamd 
Allah Mustawfl mentions iktdH in Adharbavdian. 
Shirwan and Khurasan (Nuzhat al-kulub, ed. G. le 
Strange, GMS, London/Leyden 1915, Persian text, 
83, 92. 93 . 147 ). 

In the 8th/i4th century the term suyurghdl came 
to be used for other aspects of the institution formerly 
designated by the term ikfd*, and was itself replaced 
in the 9th/i5th century by the term tuyiil so far as 
the institution designated earlier by the “provincial” 
t'ft/d' was concerned (see further I. P. Petrushevsky, 
K istorii instituta soyurgala in Sovetskoe Vostokove- 
denie, vi (1949). The grants of suyurghals by Timur 
would appear to have been very much like the earlier 
“provincial” ifrtd c s. In post-TImurid times, however, 
the term suyurghdl for the most part designated a 
grant of immunity, often hereditary, from the pay¬ 
ment of taxation, and frequently, though not by any 
means always, granted to members of the religious 
classes. If the grantee held land the grant might in¬ 
clude not only immunity from the payment of 
taxation, but also the right to receive the taxes from 
the local population and sometimes to exercise rights 
of jurisdiction. Suyurghals were also attached to 
institutions. Thus, Shah Sultan Husayn (1105-35/ 
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1694-1722) constituted six hamlets (mazra c a) in 
Bara’an into a wakf for the Sudani madrasa in 
IjfahJn and granted their revenues (mdl wa diihat wa 
khdridf al-mdl wa sdHr-i dfihdt) as a permanent 
suyurghal to the administration of the madrasa. No 
drafts for taxes or other sums (mdl wa dfihat wa sd*ir-i 
wudiuhat) were to be made on those hamlets or their 
peasants on any account (‘Abd al-Husayn Sipinta, 
Tdrikh-i awkdf-i Isfahan, Isfahan 1967, 223). 

Tuyuls, on the other hand, were primarily tem¬ 
porary grants in return for services. They frequently 
carried with them the right to collect (as well as to 
receive) the taxes, and rights of jurisdiction. They 
were often in practice, and sometimes in name, here¬ 
ditary. In theory, however, they had to be regranted 
on the accession of a new ruler. For example in 
§afawid times, when the empire was divided into 
directly administered land known as khdssa [see 
khAlisaI and indirectly administered land known as 
mamalik, the taxes, including the land tax, were 
collected by the provincial governor or tuyuldar and 
retained by him for provincial and other expenses. 
One of the crucial differences between khdssa and 
mamalik was that tuyuls were granted on the latter 
but not normally on the former. ‘Abd al-Fattah 
Fumini quotes Mirza ‘Alamiyan as saying, “in khdssa 
districts ( dar ulkd-yi khdss a ) the existence of a tuyul 
has no meaning” (Tdrikh-i Gildn, 232). This state¬ 
ment, however, does not necessarily hold good 
throughout the Sjafawid period. The tuyul granted to 
Fakhr al-DIn Ah mad BJfkl (see below) was on 
khdssa land. 

Shah ‘Abbas in 1019/1611 appointed Burhan al-DIn 
khalifa of the district of Dizmar in succession to his 
father and allotted to him, as had been allotted to 
his father, 34 tumans 7938 Tabrlzl dinars on account 
of the taxes (mdl wa diihat wa wudiuhat) of Dizmar 
as his tuyul and suyurghal from the date of the death 
of his father. The kadkhudas and peasants (ra < ayd) 
of Dizmar were to recognise him as the holder of 
the suyurghal and their tuyuldar and to pay to him 
their taxes year by year and to refer to him their 
affairs, apart from cases of murder ( siwd-yi kafiyya-i 
khun). The §ufls (i.e. the Rizilbash) of Dizmar and 
Uzumdil were to serve him as messengers and military 
followers (? bi didr wa ydsdk) as they had served his 
father. The governors (hukkam), darughas, tuyulddrs, 
and tax-collectors (’■ummal) of Adharbaydjan in 
general and Dizmar in particular were not to interfere 
in any way in his suyurghal or tuyul or to make 
any drafts or allocations on account of expenses 
(ikhradfat) or dues (’■awdrufat), in particular the dues 
of the darugha, the wazir, or the kalantar, etc., 
which according to the decree of the late sultan 
(Jahmasp) were not levied on the suyurghals of the 
§ufls (Sarhang BayburdI, Tdrikh-i Arasbaran, Tehran 
1962, 160). 

In the case of most tuyuls and some suyurghals 
the grantee was required to perform certain services 
or to provide military forces. For example Fakhr 
al-DIn Abmad Bafkl was ordered by Shah ‘Abbas to 
provide 300 men from Bafk and Yazd to serve as 
attendants in the khdssa administration and to 
accompany the royal train on military expeditions. 
He collected 300 tufanglis from the aforementioned 
places and returned with them to the capital. Shah 
‘Abbas then ordered Bafk, Yazd, Sar Yazd, Fahradj 
(in the Yazd district), some of the districts of Kirman, 
districts in the desert regions ( mafdia ), Djandak-i 
NawVSt and elsewhere to be his tuyul, and he also 
appointed suyurghals for his children. Fakhr al : DIn 
attained freedom of action and authority in those 


regions and spread justice among the people (Muham¬ 
mad Mufld, Didmi’-'i Mufidi, ed. Iradj Af shar, Tehran 
1961, iii, 276). Shah Sultan Husayn granted a suyur¬ 
ghal to Amir Bayandur Sultan, the governor of 
Karadja Dagh, in 1113/1702 allotting to him the sum 
of 6 tumans 3,096% dinars from the taxes (mdl wa 
diihat wa wudiuhat) of the Dizmar district. After his 
death this was to pass to his son on condition that he 
provided seven men for the shah’s service (bi dfar wa 
ydsak-i shahi). The headman and peasants of Dizmar 
were to remit the taxes (mdl wa dfihdt wa wudiuhat) 
and government dues to the grantee (A soyurghal of 
Jahangir Aq-Qoyunlu, 158-60). Nadir Shah similarly 
granted a tuyul in 1156/1743 to Sultan Muhammad 
Beg, the kurlibdshi, on one of the villages of Bur- 
kh w ar, which was his private property, so that it 
should be free of diwdn drafts (hawdladfat-i diwani) 
and he should expend its revenues on his livelihood 
and perform whatever was demanded by way of 
service (lawdzim-i Cakiri wa dfan-sipari) (B.M., Or. 
4935 . No. 17). 

The assumption appears to have been made that 
the obligation to service was a permanent one and 
that the tuyul would therefore also be permanent, and 
it was, in fact, frequently regranted to the original 
holder’s sons and descendants. The following example 
illustrates this. Muljammad Mirza (later Muhammad 
Shah), when governor of Adharbaydjan, granted a 
tuyul to Hadjdjl Djami Beg BayburdI in 1242/1827, 
allocating to him the taxes of the village of Nuljduz, 
in the district of Ahar, which was assessed at a 
lump sum of 15 kharwars of rice, as his permanent 
tuyul just as it had been granted by ‘Abbas Mirza in 
former years to his late father, Husayn Sultan, so 
that he should year by year collect the diwdn taxes 
(mutawadidihat-i diwani) of that village, expend them 
on his expenses and perform what was demanded of 
him by way of service (bi lawdzim-i khidmat-gudhari 
wa bandagi) (Tdrikh-i Arasbaran, 260). 

The degree to which a district on which or in 
which a tuyul had been granted was removed from 
the control of the central government varied. In 1014/ 
1605 Shah ‘Abbas sent Mirza ‘Alamiyan to Khurasan 
because peculation and extortion had been reported 
and ordered that the levy of taxes in tuyuls should 
be under his supervision (Ivaghll Haydar, Didma < a-i 
murdsildl ulu ’l-albdb. Add. 7688 f. 200b, quoted 
by Rohrbom, 106-7). For the most part, however, 
with the grant of a tuyul, especially if this was in 
the form of a specific amount of cash and/or grain 
granted to an individual on his own land, the land 
and its taxes were removed from the control of the 
central or provincial government. For example, a 
farmdn dated 1252/1836 from Muljammad Shah 
granted to Hasan Khan BayburdI Karadja DaghI as a 
tuyul the village of Razln in the district of Ahar, 
which was his own estate, and gave him its taxes, in 
cash and kind, as pay, which he was to collect every 
year and spend on his living expenses. The farmdn 
commands Kahraman Mirza, the governor of Adhar¬ 
baydjan, to hand the village over to Hasan Khan as 
his tuyul and to consider it immune from the entry of 
officials (Tdrikh-i Arasbaran, 264). Some years later 
in 1272/1856 Na$ir al-DIn Shah issued a farmdn to the 
commander-in-chief ( sarddr-i kull), ‘Aziz Khan, 
stating that the 184 tumans 7300 dinars in cash and 
47 kharwars and 50 manns of grain (diins) as wages 
(mawadfib wa mustamarri) had been granted to Hasan 
Khan BayburdI Karadja DaghI on account of the 
taxes of Bohol and his other estates (amldk) and 
debited against the revenue of Adharbaydjan in the 
assessment (dastur al- c amal). Since Hasan Khan had 
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been appointed to serve in Fars, 'Aziz Khan was to 
order his tuyuls to be paid (wa eudhar namuda ) to him 
as before and to forbid anyone to interfere in them 
( Tdrikh-i Arasbardn, 268). 

The amount of land or its revenue alienated from 
the crown as tuyuls varied. Rawlinson, writing about 
1838, states that it was calculated that about one- 
fifth of the whole land revenue of Persia was then 
alienated from the crown ( Notes on a journey from 
Tabriz through Persian Kurdistdn to the ruins of 
Takhti-Soleimdn, in JRGS (1841), 5, n). 

Apart from suyurghals and tuyuls, grants known 
as hamasdla were also common. These were alloca¬ 
tions on the revenue of specific villages or districts, 
according to which the taxpayers paid their taxes, up 
to the amount stipulated, to the holder of the 
hamasdla instead of to the government tax-collector. 
Since the holders were usually military men or 
government officials, they were not usually resident in 
the district on which their hamasdla was allotted. It 
was perhaps for this reason that the local people were 
sometimes required to certify their consent to the 
grant of pay ( hamasdla) on the revenues of their 
village. A farrnan from Shah Sultan Husayn dated 
1122/1710 states that PIrl Beg b. Kalb 'All Beg, the 
deputy (naHb) of Nadjaf Kull Beg Yuzbashi Bay- 
burdlu, who claimed that his wages ( mawddjib) were 
paid by draft, part of which was paid by the people 
of the villages of Alman and Bohol (both near Ahar) 
out of their taxes (mal wa djihat), had asked that these 
sums should be paid as his hamasdla in accordance 
with the certificate (riddndm(a) sealed by a group of 
the people of those villages. The farrnan orders this 
to be done with the approval of the department 
(sarkar) of the kurcis (Tdrikh-i Arasbardn, 251; text 
also in Ka’im MakamI, Yak sad wa pandjah sanad-i 
tarikhi, Tehran 1969, 74-5). 

Two earlier fdrmans issued by Shah Sultan Husayn 
in respect of Piri Beg also concern the payment of 
his hamasdla. The first dated Shawwal 1113/1702 
states that the peasants ( ra'-dyd ) of Usnur in the 
district of Kandawan of Karahrud were to pay, 
according to the attestation of the register of the 
kurlis, 6 tumans annually on account of the annual 
grant of the kurcis. The sum due to PIrl Beg from this 
was in arrears. His presence (on duty) having been 
testified to and confirmed by the fturBbashi, his pay 
was to be made available. The second document, 
dated Mubarram 1114/1702 orders the peasants 
(1 ra'-dyd ) of the districts mentioned on the back of the 
document to pay, according to the statement and 
attestation of the Kurd register, 1,466 dinars in cash 
and 3 kharvars and 50 mantis in grain, according to 
their individual assessments, in respect of the annual 
wages ( mawddjib-i hamasdla) of PIrl Beg, this sum 
being included in the total sum of 36,000 tumans odd 
(due to the kurlis) (Ka’im MakamI, op. cit., 63-4). 

Under the Ilkhans. personal immunities, known as 
tarkhan, were granted to Mongol princes and prin¬ 
cesses, and also to members of the religious classes 
and scribes (cf. Djuwaynl, i, 27-8 for the supposed 
origin of these grants). The historian Wassaf claims 
to have held such an immunity, though it did not, in 
fact, protect him from the extortions of the tax- 
collectors (Tdrikh-i Wassaf, 631). It is possible that 
the hereditary grants of immunity made to the 
religious classes and others as suyurghals (see above) 
developed out of the tarkhan. 

The grants known as mn'd/t and musallami were 
also personal immunities. So far as the persons to 
whom they were granted held land, the immunity 
included, presumably, immunity from the payment 


of kharadj. Such grants are met with in the early 
centuries and continued to be made down to modem 
times. 

So far as the tuyul was simply a device for the 
payment of salary the tendency was, according to 
Tavernier, for the daftarkkdna to allocate the sums 
due to an official on different places in small sums 
so that it was uneconomical for the recipient to 
collect them in person and tafisilddrs would buy the 
drafts at a discount and collect them together making 
a great profit ( Voyages en Perse, Geneva 1970, 249- 
50). Chardin, however, states that 'Abbas II had 
reformed this practice (v, 422). Under the Kadjars 
such grants were usually made as block grants and 
the tuyulddr would, as Sheil wrote in 1854, “by some 
means not very intelligible” make himself the tem¬ 
porary owner of the land to the exclusion of the real 
proprietor. Almost everyone holding a certain 
position at court, from the prime minister downwards 
was, he states, a tuyulddr (F.O. 60: 194, Sheil to the 
Shah, n.d.). 

Drafts on the revenue. An even more harmful 
practice than the alienation of the fiscal rights of the 
state in the form of »/s/i's and tuyuls was the practice 
of writing drafts on the revenue. This also arose 
because of the difficulties experienced in revenue col¬ 
lection and tended to reach high proportions in 
periods of financial stringency. It first became 
common under the Buyids and more especially under 
the Ilkhans (cf. Tdrikh-i mubdrak-i Ghdzdni. 244). The 
practice was highly detrimental to agricultural 
prosperity and to the wellbeing of the cultivators, 
who could never be certain that new demands for 
sums of money or supplies of grain and other crops 
would not be made upon them. Not infrequently the 
drafts made on the revenue exceeded the income. 
'Abd Allah b. 'All Falak 'Ala-yi Tabrlzl in his hand¬ 
book on financial administration, the Sa'adat-ndma, 
written during the reign of GhSzan Khan or Uldjaytu, 
describes how drafts for salaries and other purposes 
were drawn on the revenue, and states that drafts in 
favour of the ruler, the princesses, the princes, and the 
amirs had priority in that order on available funds 
(Mirkamal Nabipur, Die beiden persischen Leitfdden 
des Falak '■Ald-yi Tabrizi tiber das staatliche Rech- 
nungswesen im 14. Jahrhundert, Gottingen 1973, 
Persian text, 52b). 

Ghazan Khan attempted to lessen the evils of the 
practice. He prohibited the indiscriminate writing of 
drafts by the officials of the central government and 
forbade its practice altogether by provincial officials. 
He appointed a bitikH to be in charge of each province 
in the supreme diwdn and made him responsible 
for writing drafts on that province, village by village, 
in accordance with the assessment (kanun). These 
measures were only partially successful. It was found 
that the village headmen continued to levy more than 
they ought from the taxpayers. The next step was to 
require them to send detailed lists of the liabilities 
of each taxpayer to the diwdn so that the taxpayer 
would know what he was supposed to pay, and the 
headmen could not make demands on those whose 
names were not entered in the registers (ibid., 253 ff., 
and cf. Landlord and peasant, 82 ff.). 

Under the Safawids and Kadjars it was also com¬ 
mon practice to write drafts on the revenue for the 
salaries of officials, and for pensions and government 
debts. Under Muljammad Shah (1834-48) the issue of 
bardts or bills on the provincial treasuries in payment 
of his army, servants and other creditors exceeded 
tenfold the amount of the revenue. Their value was 
thus merely nominal, and none but a favoured few. 
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or those who bribed highly, actually received pay¬ 
ment. Sheil, writing in 1846, states that scarcely any 
portion of the revenue from the provinces reached 
Tehran. Most of the holders of drafts were therefore 
glad to sell them at any price. The principal governors 
had their agents in Tehran to purchase these bills 
drawn on their respective provinces. The full amount 
was then afterwards charged in their accounts 
with the government although perhaps only a fifth or 
a tenth might have been really paid (F.O. 60: 125, 
Sheil to Palmerston, No. 117, Tehran, 20 November 
1846. See also Lady Sheil, Glimpses of life and manners 
in Persia, London 1856, 386-7). This state of affairs 
was, in some respects reminiscent of that which 
prevailed under the 11 khans prior to Ghazan Khan 
(cf. Tarikh-i mubarak-i Ghazani. 243 ff.). 

Revenue farming. Another practice which closely- 
affected the collection of kharddf was that of revenue 
farming. Partly because of a frequent shortage of 
funds and partly because of the perennial difficulties 
experienced over the collection of taxes governments 
frequently had recourse to this practice. The revenue 
farm [see daman], which might be for a single tax 
such as kharddf, or for all the taxes of a district or 
province, had some outward resemblance to the 
mukafa’a contract. In fact, however, it was something 
different. The latter in the early centuries was for 
the most part made with the local landowner or tribal 
leader, who became responsible for the payment of 
the taxes, apportioned them among the local peasants, 
collected them and paid them to the government. The 
taxfarmer, on the other hand, contracted to pay 
annually to the state, for a stipulated period, a certain 
sum of money for a specific tax, or all the taxes, 
of a district or province, which sum he recovered 
on his own account from the taxpayers. In many cases 
he bid for his contract. There are cases of local 
landowners farming the revenue of their own land 
under a daman contract, but in general the revenue 
farmer was a middleman whose only interest in the 
land was its revenue. 

The system was open to great abuses. Its spread 
was usually symptomatic of a breakdown in the 
administration and the finances of the state. The 
revenue farm became increasingly common with the 
decline of the 'Abbasid empire, but by the 5th/nth 
century it had largely given way to the iktd’. After the 
fall of the Great Saldjuks, it again increased. Ibn 
Diawzi states, under the year 556/1160-1, that the 
Kharddf of 'Irak was put up to contract (al-Muntazam, 
Haydarabad, Deccan 1939-40, x, 200). Under the 
Ilkhans, especially prior to the reign of GhazSn Khan, 
revenue farming, now known by the term mukdfa’a, 
which had lost its original sense, became very common 
(cf. Mahmud-i Amull, Nafcpis al-funiin, ed. Abu’I 
Hasan Shi'ranI, Tehran 1958, i, 328, who defines 
mukdfa’a as damdn-i waldyat, the farming of a 
province). In a specimen document ( taslim-ndma) for 
a mukdfa’a contract quoted by 'Ala-yi TabrizI, the 
tax-farmer undertakes to pay by a certain date the 
sum agreed upon, and is given immunity from inter¬ 
ference. He is forbidden to impose new dues or to take 
more than the customary amount from the taxpayers, 
while the diwan is enjoined not to make drafts in 
excess of what is laid down or to send tax-collectors to 
the province ( Die beiden persischen Leitfdden, f. 56a. 
Cf. also NafaHs al-funiin for a specimen taslim-ndma, 
i, 312-13). 

Expenses for the post (yam),*uldfa and uldgh were 
allowed against the sums due from the tax-farmers. 
The fact that the establishments of the Mongol 
princes, princesses and amirs and the ortdi ss (trading 


| establishments attached to the court) also made 
| frequent and unauthorised demands on the peasants 
j for provisions, fodder, and animals complicated the 
system (cf. Tarikh-i mubarak-i Ghazani and Tarikh-i 
Wassaf). In theory a trial balance could be struck at 
any moment, but the checking of the tax-farmers’ 
accounts was often a lengthy business, as the numer¬ 
ous references to the prolonged investigation of their 
accounts show (see especially Tarikh-i Wassaf). 
Although money may often have changed hands at 
the time of the award of a contract, it appears to 
have been unusual for payments of the amount due 
from a farm to have been made in advance. Wa$?af 
records that the Shaykh al-Islam Djamal al-Din 
Ibrahim b. Muhammad, who received a mukafa’a 
contract for the indju. and dalay of Fars for four 
years from 692/1292-3 for 1,000 tumans less 114 
tumans expenses ( ikhradjat) allowed him per annum, 
paid the money due for one year in advance together 
with various presents for the Ilkhan, the princesses, 
and amirs so that “no financial demands would be 
made on the poor peasants nor would the burden of 
the coming and going of iltis be laid upon them” 

( Tarikh-i Wassaf, 168). This was, to judge from 
Wa??af’s account, probably an exceptional case. 

In the early years of Ilkhan rule many of the out¬ 
lying provinces were farmed to the local rulers. The 
Saldjuk rulers of Rum, 'Izz al-Din Kay Ka’us and 
Rukn al-Din Kilidj Arslan and their successors, who 
acted as governors on behalf of the Ilkhans. appear 
to have held their governments, nominally at least, 
on a mukata’-a tenure (cf. Mahmud b. Muhammad 
Musdmarai al-akhbdr, ed. Osman Turan, Ankara 
1944, 62). Kirman, after paying tribute for some 
years, was finally fully incorporated into the Ilkhan 
empire under Djalal al-Din Suyurghatmish, the 
Kutlugh Khanid, who succeeded to the government 
of Kirman in 681/1282. He farmed all the taxes of 
Kirman for 600,000 dindr-i zar-i rd’idf. He was 
allowed as regular expenses ( ikhrddfdt-i mukarrari) 
390,000 dinars. This sum was broken down as follows: 
100,000 dinars for his personal expenses as governor, 
120,000 dinars for the wages of the army, 10,000 
dinars for guards ((aldya wa karawuli), 10,000 for the 
repair of fortresses, city walls, and the digging of 
diwani kandts, 30,000 dinars for pensions ( idrarat), 
90,000 dinars for provisions (siisun), 10,000 dinars for 
the post (yam), 10,000 dinars for provisions (hawdHdf) 
and kahwa (? = “wine”), 10,000 dinars for the wages 
of the officials of the diwan (Na$ir al-Din MunshI, 
Simp al-’uld, ed. ‘AbbSs Ikbal, Tehran 1939-57)- 

Fars had a varied fiscal history in the second half 
of the 7th/i3th century. In 662/1263, on the death 
of the Muzaffarid Saldjuk shah, with the succession of 
Abish Khatun, the daughter of Sa'd b. Abu Bakr, who 
was married to Tash Mangu, Hulagu’s son, it came 
under direct Mongol rule. The Mongols were unable 
to establish an effective administration, and some 
three years later, in 665/1266-7, after an abortive 
rising led by Sharaf al-Din Ibrahim, the kaifi al-ku 4 at 
of Fars, a bitikd came to Shiraz to collect the taxes. 
He was unable to accomplish his task and in 667/ 
1268-9 Abaka sent Inkiyanu to Fars as governor. He 
restored order and established an administration. 
The taxes were collected and the province prospered 
(Tarikh-i Wa$$df, 193). Intrigues led to his dismissal 
and he was succeeded by Sughundjak Noyan in 670/ 
1271. After investigating the accounts of the province, 
Sughundjak concluded mukdfa’a contracts for the 
districts of Fars with the local leaders (afkdb wa 
muluk-i buldk) from the beginning of the kharadji year 
671/1272-3 on condition that each one should rule 
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independently in his own district and meet whatever 
requisitions were made on the revenue of the district 
by the diwdn (ibid., 195). Wassaf states that although 
there were abundant surpluses under these contracts, 
yet owing to the numerous dues and requisitions made 
upon the revenues and the envy and strife prevailing 
among the local leaders, the revenue was not paid, 
the holders of drafts were unable to collect their 
money, the peasants were ruined, and the country 
lost its prosperity. Finally, in 676/1277-8 Shams al- 
Din Muhammad b. Malik, a rich merchant with ex¬ 
tensive trade connections with the east and the west, 
accepted a mufrdfa'a contract for the whole of Fars. 
Because of the failure of the local leaders ( arbdb-i 
bulukdt ) to pay the sums due to him, all his reserves 
were rapidly dissipated in this venture (ibid., 197-8). 
In 678/1279-80 Sughundjak was again sent to F 3 rs by 
Abaka to investigate the accounts and collect the 
revenue (ibid., 204). He abrogated the muka(a c a con¬ 
tracts for the districts, demanded arrears and gave 
his wazir Kh w adia Nizam ai-DIn charge of all the 
districts (buluks). However, as a result of the intrigues 
of rival factions, in which some of the revenue 
farmers were also involved, Sughundjak and Nizam 
al-DIn fell from favour. 

Meanwhile Abaka died (680/1281) (ibid., 206-8). 
The next two years were a period of confusion. A 
Mongol amir, Bulughan, who had been sent to Shiraz 
as a provincial revenue official (baskak), succeeded 
in maintaining his position in that town while 
refusing, at the same time, to pay the taxes and 
arrears demanded by the muhassilan sent by Arghun, 
the new Ilkhan. Tash Mangu was then sent to Shiraz 
as governor with orders to remove Bulughan. The 
latter on the approach of Tash Mangu set out for 
Khurlisan. Tash Mangu entered Shiraz and during the 
next year accumulated much wealth. In or about 
682/1283-4 Abish, Tash Mangu’s wife, was appointed 
governor by Tegudar (ibid., 210-11). Partly, perhaps 
mainly, because of three years of drought and famine 
in which over 100,000 people were said to have died 
(ibid., 212, 217-18), little revenue reached the central 
treasury during her government. She was accordingly 
summoned to Tabriz; she and her supporters after 
examination agreed to pay the arrears of taxation and 
various other sums. She died, however, almost im¬ 
mediately (685/1286-7) (ibid., 222). A yarligh was 
then issued to the governors of Fars, who had come 
to Tabriz with Abish, on their promising to pay 
5,000,000 gold dinars on account of arrears for several 
years, and they set out with a number of Mongol 
officials and amirs for Fars to collect the arrears. 
Although the governors, tax-collectors and wealthy 
people were mercilessly mulcted, it proved impossible 
to collect the full sum and the Ilkhan was forced to 
reach a compromise with the governors of Fars (ibid., 

224-5). 

Fars may have been an extreme case. But it 
seems likely that the revenue farmers all over the 
empire committed abuses. Rashid al-DIn states that 
they extracted double the amount for which they con¬ 
tracted but paid nothing into the treasury (Tarikh-i 
mubarak-i Ghdzdni. 258). GhSzan Khan, who sought 
to bring the financial administration of the empire 
under stricter control, considerably decreased revenue 
farming. It nevertheless continued on a modified 
scale. Bayat in Khuzistan, for example, was farmed 
to the local leaders for a fixed sum which was to be 
used for the salaries of amirs of four hundred provided 
that they demanded their dues at harvest time 
(Mukdtabat-i Rashidi, 179). 

Under the Kadjars, revenue farming again became 


widespread. 'Abbas Mirza, when governor of Adhar- 
baydjSn, is said to have made some progress in 
abolishing the practice and fixing the revenues of the 
province on a systematic scale and enforcing their 
collection (J. B. Fraser, Travels in Koordistan, 
London 1840, i, 8, and cf. Morier, Second journey 
through Persia, 240-1), but his reforms were limited 
and short-lived, and towards the end of the reign of 
Fath c Ali Shah and under his successors revenue 
farming was again common. It was of two kinds. 
The first resembled the early Islamic muttdfa'a 
| contract, according to which powerful landowners 
farmed the duty of their estates to prevent the 
vexatious interference of the subordinate officials of 
the revenue (cf. Malcolm, ii, 338). The second, and 
more pernicious, was the system by which governors 
bid for their districts. 

The tax administration: central government records. 
At the level of the central government, land revenue 
matters went through the department known as the 
diwdn al-istifd ’, which was part of the supreme diwdn 
[$.«.]. Its elaborate procedure concerned with the 
j assessment, collection and expenditure of the taxes 
was transmitted to posterity by the mustawfis [j.v.]. 
However, because of the widespread practice of 
farming the revenue, of the alienation of land from the 
control of the central government as ikfdh, tuyuls, 
and suyurghal s, and of the writing of drafts on the 
revenue, the registers of the mustawfis often bore 
little relation to the way in which the taxes were 
actually partitioned and collected in the provinces. 
The practical steps needed to keep the assessments 
up to date were seldom taken. 

The two handbooks by 'Ala-yi TabrizI, the Kanun 
al-sa c ddat and the Sa'ddat-nama, which have come 
down to us (see Mirkamal Nabipur, op. cit.), show 
that in spite of the introduction of new taxes, notably 
ftiibfur and tamghd (see below) by the Mongols, there 
was a marked continuity in accounting practice (cf. 
also Mahmud-i Amuli, NafdHs al-funun, whose 
description of the art of accountancy (Hlm-i istifa) is 
largely the same as 'Ala-yi Tabrizi’s exposition, 
though less detailed). There were some minor differ¬ 
ences in vocabulary and dating, the Khani solar year 
having come into operation under GhSzan Khan (see 
further Tarikh-i Wassaf, 404), and also certain minor 
modifications, made, according to 'Ala-yi TabrizI, 
with a view to a simplification of the accounts for 
the benefit of the Mongols (f. 33b). 

The tax assessments were entered in two registers. 
One, the daftar-i mat, which was concerned with the 
“fixed” taxes of the villages, included land taxes. 
The other, daftar-i dariba, recorded dues and com¬ 
mercial transactions (mu'-amilal), and included tamghd 
taxes, etc. (f. 62b; cf. also NafdHs al-funun, i, 324). 
'Ala-yi Tabrizi’s description of the subsidiary regis¬ 
ters (surat-i mufrid-i wildydt) throws considerable 
light on the sources of revenue, including land taxes, 
and their expenditure (see also below). Taking the 
case of the lumen (province) of Kashan as an example, 
he sets out the total revenue in cash from (i) "fixed” 
taxes from mu^amildt (taxes on production other than 
agriculture), sheep and cattle taxes (al-mardH), and 
land tax (al- c ushr) according to the ancient assessment 
(fi’l-kadim), and (ii) tamghd taxes, responsibility 
for which had been accepted by a certain malik, Nasir 
al-DIn, for a given year, as from the Naw Ruz. The 
revenues from “fixed” taxes are set out under taxes 
from (i) the town ( al-balada), these being levied on 
craftsmen (al-mutaharrifa), who were sub-divided 
into those who paid 5 per cent tamghd and those who 
did not (and presumably paid higher ad hoc rates), 
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and dhimmis (Jews and Armenians), and (ii) the out¬ 
lying districts ( al-nawafii ), sub-divided under villages. 
Against this he sets out the sums to be deducted 
under various heads. These were (a) the expenses of 
the province (masdlih al-wilaya) as laid down by the 
supreme diwan, namely allowances ( al-rusumat) for 
the bashah, the malik and the scribe (katih) and sums 
for the upkeep of the roads, listed under two districts, 
and (b) drafts made on the revenue by the court for 
the upkeep of the establishments of two Mongol 
princesses (ash-i khawdtin), drafts (al-ihtisdbiyya) for 
a Mongol princess for one year on specific villages, 
allocations for military personnel ( al- c asakir) attached 
to falconers (al-kushiyya), partly in cash and partly 
in kind, and partly as expenses (taghar), and for 
post-stations ( al-yam) and forage for them ( al-susun ) 
for six months. The revenue from tamgha is similarly 
set out under (a) brokerage (dallalkhana) , camel- 
markets (khafira), slave-markets ( nakhkhdsiyya ), 
cattle and sheep markets (suk al-dawabb) and slaugh¬ 
terhouses ( al-sallakhiyya ), and (b) districts, together 
with the expenses charged against their revenue for 
various Mongol officials and amirs (ff. 67a-68b). Cf. 
also Mabmud-i Amuli, who divides the taxes entered 
in the daftar-i mufrid wa dfdnti c into mal, kiibcur 
levied on craftsmen and on districts (kiibiur-i 
mutaharrifa wa kub(iir-i har nafiiyati), and tamgha on 
transactions (tamghd-yi har mu c dmila, i, 326-7). 

At the local level in the early centuries the officials 
placed in charge of the kharddf in the different 
provinces seem to have made some attempt to 
establish records of villages and cultivated lands. 
Under the Buyids and the Saldjuks copies of these 
appear to have been held in the diwan al-istifa 5 and 
the diwan al-dfaysh and to have served as the basis on 
which districts were assigned to the amirs and soldiers 
as ikfa's. But it is doubtful whether these records 
were kept up-to-date. Once the collection of the 
kharadi and other taxes had ceased to be the direct 
concern of the central government, there was no great 
incentive to it to bring the records up-to-date, even 
had it had the facilities to do so. The existence of 
seasonal capitals and the fact that when the sultan or 
shah went on an expedition, military or otherwise, 
the court and the principal administrative officials 
frequently went with him, did not favour the accumu¬ 
lation of records. Further, the overthrow of one 
dynasty by another was sometimes accompanied by 
the destruction of existing records. 

From time to time, partial or complete lists of 
villages and their lands were made by later rulers. 
Rashid al-DIn Fadl Allah mentions the existence of 
registers of the income and expenditure of former 
times (Tarikh-i mubdrak-i Ghazani, 187-8). He alleges 
that consequent upon Ghazan Khan’s despatch of 
bitiklis to the provinces to register all the villages, 
many places which had never before been registered 
became subject, for the first time, to assessment 
so that detailed lists of the villages were made avail¬ 
able in the diwan (ibid., 258, 260, 262. Cf. also 
Mukatabat-i Rashidi, 33-4). 

Uzun Hasan made an assessment between 874/1470 
and 883/1477 under which the taxes, as in Ilkhan 
times, were grouped under three main headings: 
(i) land taxes, (ii) taxes on industrial production, and 
(iii) dues. The first consisted of a tax levied in cash on 
the ploughland (rff«/<) and due in spring; taxes in kind 
on the grain harvest, the rate varying and rising in 
some districts to 20 percent; a tax on vineyards, 
assessed usually in cash, and on nut trees at the rate 
of one-tenth of the produce; in some districts a levy 
in firewood and honey; and cattle and sheep taxes 


levied at the rate of so much per animal. Cesses 
for government officials were included under the 
heading of dues. There were considerable local varia¬ 
tions (see further Das Steuerwesen Ostanatoliens im 
15. and 16. Jahrhundert, op. cit.). These regulations 
were apparently still in operation under Shah 
Tahmasp, according to the Khuldsat al-tawarikh of 
Kadi Ahmad (quoted by Rohrborn, op. cit., 58), and 
until the end of the gth/i6th century in parts of 
‘Irak, Fars and Adharbaydjan, according to Sharaf 
al-DIn Bidlisi, ( Scheref-namah, ed. Veliaminof-Zernof, 
St. Petersburg 1860-2, ii, 120). They are mentioned 
in the Tadhkirat al-muluk in connection with the dues 
of the sahib dfam ‘ of the rikabkhana (f. 100b). Never¬ 
theless, it is unlikely that Uzun Hasan’s assessment 
was put into operation over the whole country, and 
it cannot, in any case, have operated efficiently during 
the fratricidal struggles between his son, Khalil, who 
succeeded him, and Sultan Ya‘kub. A considerable 
part of the country was at that time alienated from 
the control of the central diwan. Shiraz was given to 
the Amir Alwand, the son of Khalil, for his expenses 
( kh K urish)\ the Shabankara, on the other hand, was 
brought directly under the supreme diwan (V. 
Minorsky, Persia in A.D. 1478-1490, an abridged 
translation of Fa 4 lulldh b. Ruzbihdn Khunji's Tarikh-i 
‘■Alam-ara-yi A mini, London 1957, 40). Sultan 
Ya‘kub after his defeat of Khalil in 894/1489 made 
an abortive attempt to reaffirm the authority of the 
shari c a in matters of land tenure “in which the limpid 
clarity of the commandments of the faith had become 
clouded with the opaqueness of the Chingizian ydsa" 
(ibid., 92. See also Minorsky, The AqQoyunlu and land 
reforms, in BSOAS, xvii (1955), 449-62). His intention 
was apparently to collect additional revenue from 
legal taxes (abwdb-i kifdyat) so that the various 
tamgha taxes could be repealed. Accordingly on 
4 RabI* I 894/5 February 1489 Kadi ‘Isa and Shah 
Sharaf al-DIn Mahmud DaylamI, an inspector of the 
diwan, set out for ‘Irak and Fars to revise the 
kharddf in conformity with the shari’-a and collect the 
land taxes. Their main activities appear to have been 
to resume suyurghdls ; their operations were cut 
short by the death of Ya'kub in 896/1490 ( Persia in 
A.D. 1478-1490, 93 ff.). 

Under the Safawids there would appear to have 
existed detailed records of the revenue of the tax 
districts of the empire and the charges made upon it. 
These were probably based on earlier records, notably 
the assessment of Uzun Hasan mentioned above. 
Fadll Isfahan!records under the years 963/1555 in the 
Afdal al-tawarikh that a new assessment (dastiir 
al-'-amal) was made by the sadr, Mir Zayn al-DIn 
‘All, and that it was based on “the customs of good 
administration and care for the subjects, designed to 
achieve the embellishment of armies (hushundrdH) 
and to contribute to the pomp of sovereignty, and 
founded upon good treatment of the subjects and 
soldiers (suluk bd raHyyat wa sipahi), and concerned 
the levy of taxes ( mal wa dfihat wa wudjuhdt) from 
every district and tribal region (ulus), even [capital] 
offences and the fining of criminals” (quoted by 
Rohrborn, 58). Detailed statements of the individual 
taxpayer’s liabilities were in theory, if not always in 
practice, entered in the registers of the diwan (see 
Dastiir al-muluk and Tadhkirat al-muluk). There is 
nothing, however, to show that the revenue records 
of the Safawids were regularly revised, any more 
than earlier records had been. 

Nadir Shah in or about 1736 ordered an assessment 
of all landed properties in Fars to be made. Their 
income and expenses were to be estimated, together 
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with the dues of the peasants ( bdzydr&n). No differ¬ 
ence was to be made between khalifa land in posses¬ 
sion of the supreme diwan, land held by sayyids, 
'■ulama and notables, and private property made into 
wakf for mosques or madrasas. The facts were to be 
recorded in the registers and a report submitted to 
Nadir so that the diwan taxes and dues might be 
justly fixed. He arranged for similar assessments 
to be carried out in all the provinces of Persia (Fasa’I, 
Fars-nama-i Ndsiri, lith. Tehran 1894-6, i, 181). 
The assessment for Fars appears to have been 
submitted to Nadir in Kabul in 1738-9, whereupon he 
issued an order for the resumption of tuyuls and awkaf 
in Pars (ibid., i, 183). Similar orders were given 
in respect of Isfahan, but Nadir was assassinated 
in 1160/1747 before the operation was completed (see 
further Landlord and peasant, 131-2; see also Fasa^, 
op. cit., i, 200-1). In 1739 and 1741 officials were 
sent to review the revenue assessments of Adharbay- 
djan. It is not clear whether their work was ever 
completed (Nadir MIrza, Tdrikh wa dfughrdfiyd-yi 
ddr al-salfana-i Tabriz, ed. Lisan al-Mulk Sipihr, 
Tehran lith. 1905, 281 ff.). Rustam al-Hukama 1 
alleges that Nadir’s registers were more accurate 
than any others, T and that those of Karim Khan Zand 
(1163-93/1750-79) were also accurate ( Rustam 
al-tawdrikh, 325). His registers appear to have 
remained in force, broadly speaking, until MIrza TakI 
Khan Ni^atil, Nasir al-DIn’s sadr-i a c }am, carried 
out a new assessment in 1851, many alterations in 
the value of the land having meanwhile taken place. 

In the second half of Nasir al-DIn’s reign, between 
about 1878 and 1882, a number of reports were com¬ 
piled on the villages, lands and population of most 
of the provinces of Persia, presumably with a view 
to achieving greater efficiency in the assessment and 
collection of the revenue and the levy of troops. New 
assessments were made in various districts during 
his reign and under those of his successors (cf. c Abd 
Allah Mustawfl , Sharh-i zindagi-i man, Tehran 1945-6, 
ii, 651-2). Curzon, who visited Persia in 1889-90, 
however, records that for the most part the assess¬ 
ments were obsolete in date and character ( Persia 
and the Persian question, ii, 472). A land survey 
planned to be carried out under the Ministry of 
Finance in 1889-90 proved abortive (see further 
Landlord and peasant, 168 ff.). 

There were perennial difficulties over the actual 
collection of taxes, and what happened at the local 
level often had little relation to the assessment drawn 
up at the centre. Ghazan Khan, when he attempted to 
reform the tax system, found that the local author¬ 
ities continued to exact more than they should. He 
sought to remedy this by demanding full returns from 
the provinces (see below). Although such steps under 
a strong government may have reduced abuses, the 
peasants and small landowners were for the most 
part unable to resist the demands of the tax-collectors, 
the provincial governors and the military. In the 
nineteenth century, although the central government 
continued to draw up the provincial assessments, the 
provincial governors, instead of collecting the taxes 
as authorised by the central government, followed a 
different procedure. Thomson describes this as fol¬ 
lows: “In practice, a very complicated and irregular 
system of taxation is pursued, the main feature of 
which appears to be that it is designed solely with 
a view to take as little as possible from the wealthy 
and influential classes, and to get as much as possible 
from the hard-working peasant. The object, indeed 
of all Persian Governors and their subordinates, as 
well as of the landowners generally, is to avoid sim¬ 


plicity; for the more intricate and uncertain the 
method employed for levying taxes, the greater are 
the opportunities afforded to extortion and all sorts 
of illegal exactions. Instead, therefore, of simply 
adhering to the above rates, by which the revenue is 
made to depend upon the actual produce from the 
land, a sum, often arbitrarily fixed, is demanded from 
each village, without any reference to failure of crops, 
insufficiency of water for irrigation, disease amongst 
their flocks, or other losses to which the peasant 
may be subjected. The amount to be demanded is 
determined from time to time by Government asses¬ 
sors, “momeiyez”, who are despatched to the various 
districts to assess the taxes whenever the authorities 
may feel disposed to alter their amount. The assessor 
is supposed to perform this duty in accordance with 
the rates authorised by Government, but great in¬ 
justice is done on such occasions, as he invariably 
demands a large fee before giving his decision, and 
over-estimates the taxes if it is refused, or under¬ 
values them when liberally paid. If the land belongs 
to an influential person, when taxed at all, the amount 
is made very trifling, and, in numerous instances, 
villages which have not been assessed for many years, 
continue to pay only a nominal sum, though they may 
have increased in size and wealth, simply on account 
of the proprietor’s high position, while others, which 
have become impoverished are compelled to pay all 
the taxes imposed under more prosperous conditions” 
(report by Mr. Thomson, op. cit., 253). 

Revenue from land taxes. It is difficult to estimate 
the proportion of the revenue provided by land taxes 
over the centuries. Quantitative data is not available 
even for the nineteenth century and such records as 
we have frequently do not distinguish land taxes from 
other forms of “regular” taxation, while the practice 
of alienating districts from the control of the central 
government as ihtaH and tuyuls, writing drafts on 
the revenue and the removal of land made into 
khalisa or wakf from the control of the revenue 
authorities make it extremely difficult to interpret the 
available information. As stated above, agriculture 
was the main economic activity of the country and 
land taxes the largest single item of revenue. This 
continued to be the case even though the Mongol 
invasion in the 7th/i3th century brought about a 
great increase in the numbers of the nomadic popula¬ 
tion. The immediate result of this change in the 
balance of the population, together with the depopu¬ 
lation caused by the massacres accompanying the 
invasion, and the introduction of a new system of 
taxation (although this became in due course as¬ 
similated to existing tax practices), was to disrupt 
the financial administration of the country (see 
further I. P. Petrushevsky, The socio-economic 
conditions of Iran under the ll-khdns, in The Cambridge 
history of Iran, v, ed. J. A. Boyle, Cambridge 1968, 
483-537). A higher proportion of the wealth of the 
ruling classes was now derived from flocks than was 
the case formerly, and probably also from trade, but 
this was not reflected to any marked extent in the 
revenue which reached the central treasury. The 
decline in the amount of land under cultivation, on 
the other hand, adversely affected the revenue from 
land taxes. 

The Ilkhdns. The Mongol system was based on a 
census ( shumara ) of the population (cf. Djuwaynl, 
Tarikh-i Diahdneushd. i, 25, ii, 261, iii, 74, and 
also V. Minorsky, Pur-i Baha and his poems, in 
Charisteria orientalia, Prague 1956, especially verse 
15) and not, as was the system in Persia, on the 
land. Further, the Mongol system appears to have 
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made a distinction between taxes levied on Mongols 
(who were nomads) and non-Mongols (who were 
sedentary), a dichotomy which was to some extent 
paralleled by the differences between taxes paid by 
Muslims and dhimmis in the Islamic system. The 
nomad taxes were “occasional”, whereas those levied 
on the sedentary population, were “fixed” or 
“regular”. The precise form of these two groups of 
taxes varied with the nature of Mongol rule and the 
role of the nomads in the state at different times and 
in different places (see further J. Masson Smith, 
Mongol and nomadic taxation, in Harvard Journal of 
Asiatic Studies (1970), 46-85). 

Under the Mongol system there were apparently 
three main taxes, kublur, kaldn (kildn) and tamghd. 
The last named was a tax on commercial goods. What 
the precise difference was originally between the first 
two, kublur and kaldn, is not entirely clear. According 
to Bartold kdblur was originally levied mainly on 
nomads. As Qu at re mi re has shown, it was also 
applied to a 1 per cent tax levied on animals raised 
in the yaylak, and, until the collapse of the Mongol 
empire, also to the poll-tax collected from the raHyya 
(the settled population) (Hist, des Mongols de la Perse, 
Paris 1836, i, 256 n.). Bartold concludes that although 
kublur was originally levied on nomads, it came to 
mean taxes imposed on cultivators and nomads in 
contradistinction to taxes levied on commercial 
goods under the name of tamghd (see further Bartold, 
The financial situation in the Ilkhanid period, and Zeki 
Velidi Togan, Mongollar devrinde Anadolu’nun 
iktisadt vaziyeti, in Turk hukuk ve iktisat iarihi 
mecmuast, i (1931), 1-42 and 135-59, respectively and 
Ahmet Caferoglu, Uygurlarda hukuk ve maiiye 
istilahlarx, in Tiirkiyat mecmuast, iv (1934), 1-45). 

According to Djuwaynl, the Mongols, “when they 
brought countries and peoples under their dominion, 
followed their established custom and imposed a 
census entering everyone in tens, hundreds, and 
thousands, and required of them the needs of the 
army, the post, expenses ( ikhradfat ) and fodder 
(‘ulufat) apart from ordinary taxation (khdridf az mdl) 
and over and above these burdens they imposed 
upon individuals a kublur (? bar bdld-yi in athkai 
kubluri niz burida kardand)” (i, 25). Although 
Djuwayn! later defines kublUr as a tax on flocks and 
herds (iii, 79), it would appear to have the meaning 
of some kind of poll-tax, in the passage quoted, a 
meaning which it could also bear in a passage in 
Naslr al-DIn Tusl’s essay on finance (op. cit., 33), 
which states that five classes were exempt from 
kublur, namely (i) tarkhans (persons enjoying certain 
immunities granted by the Great Khan), such as 
religious leaders, (ii) the old, (iii) the sick, (iv) the 
poor and (v) children. Rashid al-DIn similarly states 
that according to the yasa of Cinghlz Khan, judges, 
learned men, and 'Alids (sic) did not pay kublur or 
kaldn (Tarikh-i mubarak-i Ghazdni, 218). The refer¬ 
ences to kublur in Pur Baha’s poems also suggest that 
it was in the nature of a poll-tax. Further, it is clear 
from the passage in the Djahangushd describing the 
amir Arghun’s report on ArrSn in 656/1258, and the 
subsequent reassessment of kublur at 1 dinar for the 
poor rising to 500 for the wealthy, that kublur was 
in this instance some sort of poll-tax (ii, 261, and 
cf. also ii, 256). Again from the description which 
'Ala-yi Tabrlzl gives in the Sa c adat-ndma of the tax 
registers, it would seem that kdbl&r was not a tax 
on flocks and herds, but rather a poll-tax paid by 
villagers at so much per head per solar year. The 
registers contain separate entries for al-m&liyya and 
al-kdbluriyya, and under the former sub-entries for 


al- c ushr, al-mardH and al-mu'-dmilat (f. 62b). Mab- 
mud-i Amull also states that there were subsidiary 
ledgers for mdl, kublur and tamghd for each province; 
he sub-divides kublur into kublur-i mutafiarrifa and 
kublur-i har nahiyat (NafaHs al-funun, i, 326-7). The 
inference to be drawn is that whereas al-mdliyya 
included land taxes and taxes on flocks and herds, 
al-kubluriyya consisted of poll-taxes. 

There is, however, no reason to suppose that 
kublur meant the same thing throughout the Ilkhan 
period. Most probably, it was used at different times 
to mean respectively a poll-tax and a tax on flocks 
and herds, and also to cover respectively “fixed” or 
“regular” taxes and “occasional” or “casual” imposts. 
Rashid al-DIn on one occasion speaks of kublur-i 
mawashi levied on the Mongol tribes (ulds-i mughul) 
(Tarikh-i mubarak-i Ghazdni. 304), by which he 
presumably meant a tax levied at so much per head 
on flocks and herds or an “occasional” tax on flocks 
and herds. Mu'In al-DIn NatanzI referring to the 
administration of Kazaghan in Central Asia in the 
8th/i4th century, states that because of his justice no 
amir or wazir could take a single dinar from anyone 
under any pretext except by way of < ushr-i dfins and 
kublur-i rasmi (Muntakhab al-tawcrikh, 200). The 
former presumably meant a land tax levied in kind, 
but it is not clear what was meant by the latter; 
perhaps it was a poll-tax or a tax on flocks and herds. 
In documents issued by Ya'kub Beg and Alwand 
dated 884/1479 and 904/1490 respectively granting 
certain immunities and exemptions to sayyids 
descended from C A 1 I b. Musa al-Ri(}a, kdblur does not 
seem to mean a flock tax. The relevant passage reads, 
“mawashi, maraH and tamghd shall not be taken from 
them and their peasants (barzigardn) shall not be 
ordered to perform forced labour (bigdr) or to beat on 
hunting expeditions (shikar) and k*bMr shall not be 
taken from them” (Untersuchungen, 159, 166). 

So far as the Mongols became in the course of 
time agricultural proprietors and town-dwellers, they 
presumably became liable to the “regular” taxes 
levied on the sedentary population, which, in turn, 
were assimilated, or had already been assimilated, to 
the taxes to which the Persian population were 
traditionally subject. With this the Mongol terms 
underwent modifications in their meanings. Kublur 
lost its meaning of an “occasional” tax paid by 
Mongols. Kaldn (a term not found in Djuwaynl) also 
probably underwent modification. Bartold thinks 
that it was a tax levied on sown lands and on the 
peasantry in general. Caferoglu accepts this view with 
some reserve. Masson Smith, following Bartold, 
thinks that kaldn meant the pre-Mongol and essen¬ 
tially sedentary taxation of the conquered people and 
that it designated in the early Ilkhan period mdl, 
“fixed” or “regular” taxation paid by non-Mongols 
(Mongol and nomadic taxation, 55). This may be so, 
but in many of the passages in which the word 
occurs it could carry a different interpretation. Al- 
'Umarl, quoting al-Djuwaynl on the Mongol army, 
states that the ruler took from them kaldn, kublur, 
uldgh, and badraka (Masalik al-absar wa mamalik al- 
amsar, 11). The passage in Djuwaynl reads kublur wa 
c au driddt wa ikhradfat-i fddir wa wdrid wa tartib-i yam 
wa uldgh wa c ulufdt (i, 22). This suggests that al- 
c UmarI understood kaldn in the sense of occasional 
levies ( c awariddt), which meaning it could bear in 
many, if not most, of the passages in which it appears; 
(cf. also the passage in Sayfl Harawl’s Tdrikh-nama-i 
Harat, ed. Muh. Zubayr al-§iddHd, Calcutta 1943, 439, 
which states that Fakhr al-DIn, the Kurt malik of 
Harat, gave exemption to the people of HarSt from 
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fialandt and l awaridat-i diwdni in 698/1298-9). 

In Ghazan’s yarligh on the grant of ik(d c dt to the 
Mongol army, although the term kalan could bear the 
interpretation of sedentary taxation levied on the 
conquered peoples, it could equally well mean 
occasional taxes ( c awaridat), and this is, perhaps, 
more likely since the passage clearly refers to the 
Mongol army and not to the population in general. It 
reads, “It is known to everyone that formerly in the 
time of our good fathers the Mongol ulus used to 
demand every kind of requisition ( mufalibat) and 
vexatious demand (muzafiimat), such as kiibliir on 
flocks, the upkeep of the great post stations, the 
bearing of the heavy burdens of the law (yasak) and 
kaldnat, which in these days we have once and for all 
removed” (Tdrikh-i mubdrak-i Ghazani, 304). On the 
other hand, the phrase which occurs later in the same 
document, mardum-i lirik ki bi fcalan dar dmada and 
wa kill dihand (308) could be plausibly explained as 
“soldiers who have been brought into the assessment 
for sedentary taxes but [still] perform military 
service”, though it need not necessarily bear this 
interpretation. If kill means, as Minovi suggests, 
money paid by someone to the diwdn in lieu of 
performing military service as irregulars ( lirik ), then 
the phrase could mean, ‘soldiers who have been 
brought into the assessment for sedentary taxes and 
give money to the diwdn in lieu of service as irregular 
forces (cf. Badi' al-Zaman Firuzanfar, KuUiyyat-i 
Shams, Tehran 1966, pt. vii, 404-5), but this inter¬ 
pretation is not in keeping with the general tenor of 
the yarligh in question. 

The term kalan occurs in the Mukatabat-i Rashidi. 
In a letter from Rashid al-Din to his son Shihab al- 
Dln, governor of Shushtar, in which the tax lists for 
Khuzistan are set out, there are separate headings 
for tamgha, kharadi-i arbdb, mdl wa kharadi-i diwdni , 
mawdshi, nimar wa kappani, nihdla, Hrik, and kalan 
bi diihat-i umard-yi khan sadiran wa waridan (122-3). 
Clearly kalan does not mean in this document either 
“regular” taxes or land taxes, but rather, possibly, 
some sort of corvee or service (cf. also Ibn Bazzaz, 
Safwat al-fa/a’, ed. Ahmad b. Karim Tabrlzl, Bombay 
lith. 1911, 68). 

The Mongols, when they took possession of Persia, 
did not establish a uniform administration over the 
whole empire. Part of the country, as stated above, 
was farmed. Like the Arabs and Saldjuks before them, 
they largely took over the existing administration, 
but with this difference that they remained as con¬ 
querors living a separate existence from the conquered 
population to a far greater degree than had been the 
case with the Arabs, to whom the conquered peoples 
became assimilated by conversion to Islam, and the 
Saldjuks, who had been converted to Islam before 
they overran Persia. The Mongols divided their empire 
into provinces ( mamalik ) or lumens, which broadly 
followed the lines of the provinces of the former great 
empires. They relied heavily upon local officials for 
the financial administration of their empire, and 
under their influence the Mongol system in the course 
of time became assimilated to the system which was 
current in the conquered territories. The Mongols, 
in the early years of the conquests, were a privileged 
class. How far, if at all, they were subject to taxation 
is by no means clear. So far as the revenue assess¬ 
ments were drawn up at the centre by the officials 
of the diwdn, it seems probable that they continued 
to be based primarily on the land, though, as shown 
by 'Ala-yi TabrizI, there would appear to have been 
an increase in poll-taxes and taxes on industry. When, 
however, these assessments were partitioned locally, 


it may be that this was sometimes done on the basis 
of a poll-tax. 

Rashid al-Din’s account of the Ilkhanid administra¬ 
tion prior to GhazSn Khan suggests that considerable 
variety prevailed in the fiscal administration. In 
assessing his account it must be remembered that his 
object was, in part at least, to show that the admin¬ 
istration was in a state of disorder and that extortion 
had ruined the peasants. He states “before describing 
how the Lord of the World (Ghazan Khan) reformed 
conditions in 'Irak-i 'Adjani, Adharbavdian. and the 
provinces whose diwdn taxes consisted of kiibliir and 
tamgha, I will mention briefly what a state of con¬ 
fusion had prevailed prior to this. The situation was 
such that these provinces were given on a mukafa’-a 
contract to governors (hukkam), each one being as¬ 
sessed at a fixed sum, “regular” expenses (ikhradiat-i 
muftarrari ) being debited against it. The governor 
used to levy two kiiblur from the subjects ( raHyyat) 
and in some places twenty or thirty kiiblur. The 
governor’s instructions were to allocate among the 
individual taxpayers the sum due on account of 
kiibliir according to the revenue assessment ( diam c ) 
given to him [reading bunila sdkhti for natidja sdkhti ]. 
When an illi came to the province on account of some 
matter or to demand a tax or something that was 
needed, the governor, on that pretext, would impose 
a kiibliir on the individual taxpayers ( kiibliiri kismat 
kardi), and although many illis would come and their 
expenses ( ikhradidt) and demands ( multamisdt) would 
be unlimited, the governor would nevertheless be 
happy at their arrival and make requisitions upon the 
taxpayers, now for some important affair, now for the 
forage and expenses ( c ulufa wa ikhradidt ) of the illis, 
and now for some special undertaking or demand 
lta < ahhud wa multamisdt). Part of what he collected 
he would expend on those matters, part he would 
appropriate himself, and part he would give to the 
shihna and the bitiklis so that they would become 
his accomplices and support him in his lies. Of all 
the taxes taken from the subjects nothing would be 
transmitted to the treasury and the taxes of the 
province ( amwal-i wilaydt ) would all be absorbed by 
“regular” expenses [ikhradiat-i mukarrari ) and drafts 
(hawalati cand)" ( Tdrikh-i mubdrak-i Ghazani. 243-4). 
Unfortunately, it is impossible to tell from the Persian 
text whether 'Iral^-i 'Adjani and Adharbaydjan were 
among the provinces whose diwdn taxes consisted of 
kiibliir and tamgha or whether they fell into another 
category of provinces. 

Bamd Allah Mustawfl’s account in the Nuzhat al- 
kuliib also suggests that considerable variety pre¬ 
vailed. He states that the important province of 
Khurasan enjoyed a special status. This was because 
most of the wazirs and scribes of the supreme diwdn 
were Khurasanls. and so they had constituted 
Khurasan, Kuhistan, Kumis, Mazandaran and 
Tabaristan into a separate province (mamlakat), the 
accounts of which were kept apart from those of other 
provinces. Hamd Allah alleges that they put 200,000 
dinars annually against the revenues nominally for 
the expenses of the army of Khurasan, thus reducing 
the amount due to the central treasury. This situation 
continued until the reign of Abu Sa'Id, when Ghiyath 
al-Dln Muhammad b. Rashid al-DIn found out and 
stopped the practice. He had intended to draw up an 
account of the taxes of the province, deduct from the 
total the regular expenses of the province, sums for 
the ifc/a's of the soldiers and other local expenses, 
and to have the rest remitted to the treasury, but he 
died before he was able to implement these reforms 
(Persian text, 147. Cf. also Tdrikh-i mubdrak-i 
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Ghazani which states that prior to Gh 5 z 5 n’s reforms 
80% of the drafts on the revenue of Khurasan were 
unpaid, 244). 

In his account of the revenue of the different 
provinces and districts, Hamd Allah makes a differ¬ 
ence between the revenues of certain towns and their 
surrounding districts ( wilayat ), the former being 
provided by tamgha taxes and the latter by iiwan 
dues {fiukuk-i iiwan). Among the towns and districts 
described in this way, all of which were along the main 
trade routes, were Baghdad, Kufa, Wasit, Hilla, 
Isfahan, Sultaniyya, Kazwin, Kumm, Kashan, 
Hamadan, Yazd, Tabriz, Odjan, Ahar, Shush tar. 
Awa, Sawa, Zandjan, Maragha, and Shiraz. The 
tamgha of the last five were farmed. Writing of Fars, 
Hamd Allah states that the iiwan dues were in his 
time 2,871,200 currency dinars ( dindr-i ra’idf) and 
that in the provinces ( wilayat) they were levied for the 
most part in kind ( mahsul ), but in the towns they were 
fixed as tamgha (113). The inference to be drawn is 
that the taxes outside the towns were mainly land 
taxes. Hamd Allah makes no mention of tamgha or 
other taxes in his description of the provinces of 
Kirman, Khurasan, Mazandaran orTabaristan. So far 
as the last three are concerned this may have been 
because of the special situation which prevailed in 
Khurasan. In ‘Irak-i ‘Arab, what survived of the 
assessment of Hadjdjadj b. Yusuf was known as 
kharddg-i rdtib and was included, when Hamd Allah 
was writing, among the sums due to the iiwan 
( mutawaififihdt-i iiwani), which amounted in the 
KhanI year 35 (A.D. t335) to 300,000 currency iindrs. 
He points out that if the same amount of land had 
been under cultivation as in the time of ‘Umar double 
this amount would have been yielded (29). In Kufa 
kharaii was paid at the rate of one-third of winter and 
summer crops, the remaining two-thirds being equally 
divided between the tenant [reading tdni] and the 
cultivator (reading barzigar). The province {wilayat), 
at the time he was writing, was assessed by the iiwan 
(? mukarrar bi iiwan ast, 31). Orchards ( baghistan ) in 
‘Irak-i ‘Arab paid kharaii, either according to the old 
assessment of Hadidjadj or according to a new 
assessment {kharaii-i ftadith) (31). 

There is very little doubt that this “double” system 
of taxation bore heavily upon the people and also 
that it was the additional “Mongol” taxes which were 
felt to be especially onerous (cf. the poems of Pur 
Baha quoted above). Hamd Allah Mustawfl alleges 
that most of the districts of ‘Iraki ‘Adjam were 
ruined because of kublur and that the people had 
abandoned their homes, “so much so that in Kazwin 
the Friday prayers were not performed” {Tdrikh-i 
guziia, 603-4). The tax officials brought up in pre- 
Mongol traditions, probably disapproved of the new 
taxes, just as the ’■■alamo’ had earlier disapproved of 
the mukus. They were unable to abolish them alto¬ 
gether. The most that they could do was to limit 
them, or sometimes to abrogate them temporarily. 
In a letter to his son, Amir Mahmud, when the latter 
was governor ( fidkim ) of Kirman, Rashid al-DIn states 
that it had been reported to him that he (Amir 
Mahmud) had committed oppression against the 
people of Bam and had ruined them by imposing upon 
them additional cesses, iiwan dues {tafdwul wa 
takdllf-i iiwani) and repeated royal drafts (hawalal-i 
sulfdni), and by the levy of kaldn, kublur, [money for] 
soldiers {(irik) and various expenses {ikhraigat-i 
mutafarrika ( Mukatabat-i Rashidi, n). He instructs 
him to remit for three years fraldn, kublur, fayydrdt 
(occasional taxes) and the iiwan dues levied for 
Kirman and the Great Urdu, so that prosperity might 


return to the deserted places and uncultivated lands, 
and agriculture be resumed. As for his own estates in 
Bam, seed and advances for the purchase of draught 
oxen and food were to be given to the peasants if they 
so desired {ibii., 12). 

The reforms of Ghazan Khan may have succeeded 
to some extent in ameliorating the condition of the 
peasants: certainly Rashid al-DIn alleges that pros¬ 
perity returned during his reign. Hamd Allah Mus¬ 
tawfl, on the other hand, while he gives due emphasis 
to Ghazan’s reforms, shows that the change in 
agricultural conditions was not dramatic, though he 
alleges further improvement under Uldjaytu ( Tdrikh-i 
guziia, 606). 

Such figures as are given by Hamd Allah Mustawfl 
and Wassaf, incomplete though they are, suggest that 
the improvement was only marginal and that there 
was a striking fall in revenue compared to Saldjuk 
times. Prior to the reign of Ghazan, the iiwan received 
annually, according to Wassaf, 18,000,000 iindrs, 
or according to Hamd Allah Mustawfl 17,000,000. 
After Ghazan’s reforms, the figure rose to 21,000,000 
but fell in 1335-40 to 19,203,800. It is not clear 
whether these figures include the sums which were 
deducted for the expenses of local administration or 
not. Under the Saldjuk ruler, Malikshah, iiwan 
revenue had amounted to 215,000,000 red gold dinars, 
the equivalent according to Hamd Allah of 
500,000,000 currency iindrs (see further Petrushev- 
sky, who estimates the iiwan revenue for the pre- 
Mongol period on the basis of figures in the Nuzhat 
al-kulub to have been 100,580,000 currency dinars, 
op. cit., 479 ff.). The figures for the two periods are 
not necessarily strictly comparable, because the 
extent of the land alienated from the control of the 
iiwan and of crown lands was not identical. The 
evidence, fragmentary though it is, would, never¬ 
theless, seem to point to a marked decline in the 
revenue reaching the 1 iiwdn, though the decline was 
not equal in all provinces. If the revenue was still 
derived largely from land taxes, as would seem to 
have been the case, such a decline could be largely 
accounted for by first a decrease in the amount of 
land under cultivation consequent upon depopulation 
and the increase in the number of nomads, and 
secondly the removal of large areas of the country 
from the fiscal control of the agents of the central 
government. 

Safawids and Kdifars. Under the Safawids, there 
was a revival both of agriculture and trade, and it 
seems likely that the sums reaching the iiwdn from 
kharaii once more increased, but the proportion 
which they formed of the total may have fallen 
somewhat. Such figures as are available do not give a 
detailed breakdown (though an examination of 
Ottoman records for those provinces which from time 
to time came under Ottoman domination would 
doubtless throw further light), while the fluctuation 
in the extent of mamdlik and khassa land [see kha- 
lisa] together with the changing distribution of 
tuyiils, suyurghdls, and awkdf further obscures the 
situation. Minorsky, on the basis of the figures in the 
Tadhkirat al-muluk, puts the revenue towards the 
end of the §afawid period at 800,000 tumans, exclu¬ 
ding revenue directly collected by the khd??a ad¬ 
ministration. He suggests that land taxes may have 
been responsible for 61% of the total. This may be 
an under-estimate. He also analyses the estimates of 
the revenue given by European travellers, which, he 
points out, were, in the absence of official statistics 
and the secrecy surrounding the question of state 
revenue, purely hypothetical. Chardin, who gives the 
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fullest account, puts forward, with some reserve, a 
total figure of 32,000,000 livres or 70,000 tumdns. This 
figure is not far short of that given in the Tadhkirat 
al-muluk, but Chardin’s figure includes 14,000,000 
francs from demesnes, i.e. AAassa, and only 2,000,000 
francs from provincial revenues ( Tadhkirat al-muluk, 
173 ff-)- 

In the 18th century there was a period of recession. 
Rustam al-Hukama 5 puts the revenue, excluding 
pishkash, under Karim Khan (whose writ did not run 
in Khurasan) at 550,000 tumdns (Rustam al-tawdrikh, 
322). In the nineteenth, the general trend was again 
towards expansion, although the total area under the 
control of Persia had greatly diminished. In the 
absence of statistics, however, it is not possible to 
give detailed figures, though an examination of the 
records of the mustawfis would, no doubt, yield further 
information. Macdonald Kinneir, writing about 1813, 
states that the total revenue did not much exceed 
three million tumdns, of which the land taxes and 
revenue from crown lands probably amounted to two- 
thirds (A geographical memoir on the Persian empire, 
London 1813, 47). According to Malcolm the “fixed” 
revenue amounted, in 1810, to some £ 3,000,000. This 
derived chiefly from first the produce of crown and 
government lands, secondly taxes and imposts on 
landed property (i.e. real estate in towns and vil¬ 
lages), rents of houses, caravansarais, baths, shops 
and water mills, and thirdly duties on goods and 
merchandise. The last two items had greatly in¬ 
creased under the Kadjars (History of Persia, ii, 336, 
340 ). 

At the end of the reign of Path ‘All Shah (1797- 
1834), the revenue is reported to have amounted to 
2,081,532 tumdns in cash and payments in kind worth 
379,217 tumdns. The main constituents of the latter 
were 163,084 kharwdrs (675 lbs each) of wheat, at 
2 tumdns each, 12,850 kharwdrs of rice, at 3 tumdns 
each, and 965 manns of silk, at 6 tumdns each. 
(Revenues of Persia ordered by the late Shah to be 
paid to the General credit of Government, India 
Office, LP and S/9, vol. 53, quoted by C. Issawi, 
The economic history of Iran, 361-2.) 

By about 1868, despite the sharp fall in silk 
production in Gilan, the total revenue had increased 
by 3V2 crores of tumdns (or £ 694,000) and amounted 
to 4,361,660 tumdns (or £ 1,744,664) in money, most 
of which was from land tax, besides payments in 
kind in barley, wheat, rice, and silk valued at 550,840 
tumdns (or £ 220,336) (Thomson, Report, op. cit., 
250-1). The revenue of Khurasan, which towards the 
end of the reign of Fatb ‘Ali Shah had been ca. 
200,000 tumdns in money and 46,000 kharwdrs in 
grain, was about the year 1876, although the popula¬ 
tion had decreased (because of the contraction of the 
frontiers), some 340,000 tumdns in money and 
46,000 kharwdrs in barley and wheat, 620 kharwdrs 
in rice and 83 kharwdrs in tobacco. The whole of this 
was absorbed in payments for military service, 
pensions, salaries and other local disbursements 
(F.O. 60: 379. Report on the Toorkoman tribes oc¬ 
cupying the districts between the Caspian and the Oxus 
by Mr. Ronald Thomson, Secretary of Legation, inch 
in W. Taylor Thomson to Lord Derby, Tehran, 
No. 22, 29 February 1876, p. 211). From the frag¬ 
mentary evidence available it is not clear to what 
extent this increase may have been due to more 
effective revenue collection, increased cultivation 
including more cash crops (which paid a higher rate 
of taxation), a decrease in the areas of land alienated 
from the control of the government or other causes. 

The great famine of 1869-72 adversely affected the 


collection of revenue, especially from the southern, 
central and northeastern provinces, which were the 
most severely affected by famine and cholera and 
took several years to recover. Only in and after 1884 
did the total revenue from direct taxes surpass, in 
nominal terms, the total revenue of the pre-famine 
years. Assessments, however, were not adjusted to 
the growth in agricultural production which took 
place in many districts or to the fall in the real value 
of the kran, and as a result, government revenue 
from direct taxes at constant prices compared to the 
pre-famine years had fallen by the late 1890s (see 
further G. G. Silbermann, op. cit.). The figures given 
by Curzon for the 1888-9 budget show an apparent 
increase due to the depreciation of the silver cur¬ 
rency. The total revenue was calculated at 55,369,516 
krans (10 krans = 1 tiimdn). Mdliyydt contributed 
54,177,740 krans (taxes paid in cash 36,076,757 
krans, taxes paid in kind 10,100,983 krans, and 
customs 8,000,000 krans), and revenue from other 
sources 1,191,776 krans ( Persia and the Persian 
question, ii, 480-r). By the year 1900 total revenues 
had ostensibly risen to 7,000,000 tumdns (Report on 
the Persian army, op. cit., 11-12). The proportion of 
the whole formed by land tax was, however, probably 
slightly less than had been the case earlier. In 1905, 
the year preceding the grant of the Constitution, the 
total revenue was put at roughly £ 1,425,000. 
Mdliyydt (which consisted mainly of land taxes) 
amounted to £ 800,000. The percentage which it 
formed of the whole had thus considerably dropped, 
but it was still the largest single item and almost 
double the next highest item, which was customs 
(F.O. 416/26, App. (A) in Hardinge to Grey, London, 
23 December 1905, separate and confidential). Thus 
agriculture still retained in the early 20th century its 
importance as the main economic activity of the 
country, and the state still depended, as it had in 
earlier times, upon land taxes for its current ex¬ 
penditure. Basically, the old patterns of land revenue 
assessment and collection, which had shown a striking 
continuity over the centuries, lived on and rulers 
still looked to the land—and this, in effect, meant to 
the peasants—to provide them with the material 
resources to support themselves and their govern¬ 
ments. 

Bibliography : given in the article. 

(A. K. S. Lambton) 

III.—In Ottoman Turkey. 

This term denoted in Ottoman usage both the land 
tax and the poll-tax on the state’s non-Muslim sub¬ 
jects. In some documents the term kharadi ru’usu 
refers to the diizya [q.v.] payers (M. T. Gokbilgin, 
XV-XVI. asirlarda Edirne ve Pa}a livast, Istanbul 
1952, 158; the kdnunndtnc of Kandiya dated 1081/ 
1670, in 0 . L. Barkan, XV ve XVI asirlarda Osmanlt 
imperatorlugunda tirai ekonominin hukuki ve mali 
esaslan, i. Kanunlar, Istanbul 1943, 351), whereas 
the word kharadi was only used for the tax put on the 
land. In the early period, both the kharadi and diizya 
were collected by the kharddidfi, an official appointed 
to collect the kharadi, so that the officials collecting 
the diizya were also called kharddidiis (Bajbakanlik 
Ar$iv Genel Miidiirliigu, Maliyeden miidevver 
defterler, no. 2775, p. 455 ). This state of affairs can 
also be seen in a kharadi register showing the records 
of kharadi and diizya between the years 954-6/1547-9 
(Maliyeden miidevver defterler, no. 191). 

The lands of the Ottoman Empire were, in financial 
theory^ divided into three categories: (1) arddi- 
‘Oshriyye ; (2) arddi-i kharddiiyye; and (3) anf-i 
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memleket, but in practice there was a great variety of 
application. ‘Oshur land was the land given to the 
Muslims at the time of the conquests in return for 
a tithe. Kharadi land was the land retained by the 
non-Muslims in return for a tithe or greater propor¬ 
tion levied on its product, the kharadf-i mukasama, 
plus an annual requirement in cash. 

The so-called ard-i memleket (that is, state or miri 
land) was not the property of the subjects ( re'dyd) 
but cultivated by them on a temporary basis; they 
paid kharadf-i mukasama instead of 'bshur, according 
to the amount of produce obtained from the land, and 
kharadi-i muwaaaf instead of the lift ablest (Barkan, 
Kanunlar, 4, 66, 297-8, Kanun-name-i Sultan Suley¬ 
man ve Ebu's-Su'ud Efendi’nin ma'riiddt risdlesi, in 
MTM, i (Istanbul 1331), 109). 

The 1081/1670 tahrir defteri of the island of Crete, 
newly added to the Ottoman Empire in 1080/1669, is 
the latest and perhaps the last register showing what 
the kharadi lands were and how this tax was applied. 
It was decided that one-fifth should be taken as 
kharadi-i mukasama from the produce of the lands 
retained by the non-Muslims. Those harvesting two 
crops a year would pay kharadi twice. The vineyards 
and orchards were surveyed and a dirham-i shot's 
was taken annually from every dfarib of them. 
Kharddi-i mubafa'a was a tax taken from the land 
even if the owner did not sow it. Kharadi lands were 
the full property of their owners, and therefore they 
had right to sell them as they liked; when the owner 
of the land died, it was divided between his heirs. 
If the non-Muslim owner of kharadi laud abandoned 
his land and fled, then his land was rented out and 
its kharadi wa s taken from its produce (Barkan, 
Kanunlar, 351-2). The financial difficulties of the 
Christian re'dyd in a newly-conquered land were taken 
into consideration. For example, in the island of 
Cyprus, immediately after its conquest in 980/1572, 
a register was made, and as a result of it, the non- 
Muslim subjects, taking into consideration their 
financial situation, were classified into three groups: 
the rich, people with average incomes (the middle 
class), and the people with lower incomes (Barkan, 
op. cit., 349 )- 

The kharadi taken from the non-Muslim subjects 
varied according to the productivity of the land and 
the type of agriculture practised on it. While 3 akles 
were taken from every 100 vine-stems of a vine-yard 
in the region of Malatya, 10, 8, 6 or even 4 were 
taken in the Arab lands (966/1559 bdnunname of 
Malatya sandjak). In Aleppo, 40 akles were taken 
from every 100 fruit trees and 40 from every 1000 
vine-stems (978/1570 kanunname of Aleppo). In 
Damascus and Jerusalem, one akle for every 2 olive 
trees, 2 akles for every date palm and walnut tree, 
one akle for every 5 other fruit trees, and 10 akles for 
every 100 vine stems, were paid as kharadi ( kaniin- 
names of Damascus and Jerusalem, in Barkan, 
Kanunlar, 116-7, 207, 217, 220). The money taken 
from non-Muslims as kharadi varied because of 
changes in the value of money, but it does not seem 
that there was a substantial variation in the amount 
of annual kharadi paid by the Christian subjects 
around the end of the 9th/i5th and the beginning 
of the ioth/i6th centuries; the amount of the kharadi 
varied between 40 to 50 able s during the middle 
years of the ioth/i6th century (Barkan, op. cit., 23, 
57, 96, 101, 105, 240, 301, 303). But in some regions, 
for example in Karadag (Montenegro), the amount-of 
kharadi remained at 33 allies for a long period be¬ 
tween the years 934/1529 to 978/1570 (Kanuni i 
Kanunname, Za Bosanski, Hercegevaski, Zverniski, 


Kliski, Crnegorski, Skadarski sandzak, Serajevo 1957, 
169, 173). However, some groups were exempted 
from the payment of the kharadi, including certain 
groups serving in the army such as the voynub s, 
Christian cavalrymen in the Balkans (H. Inalcik, 
Stefan Duqan'dan Osmanh imperatorluiuna, in Fatih 
devri itzerinde Tetkikler ve Vesikalar, i, Ankara 1954, 
173-4), and the Efldbdn or Wallachians serving as 
guards and watchmen in the fortresses and outposts 
of such places as Semendre (Smedereve), Vidin and 
Eramijeva (Kanunname-i Al-i 'Othmdn, ed. Mebmed 
‘Arif, Istanbul 1329, 63-4). Also exempted were 
miners and quarrymen together with their sons 
[fCanunndme-i liwd-i Bosna (Kanuni i Kanunname), 
15, 41, 170), and the Christians employed in public 
service, e.g. as derbenddfis (guardians of internal 
security in the provinces) (Inalcik, op. cit., 224, docu¬ 
ment dated 12th Djumada II 86o/i8th May 1456). 

The kharadi collectors (kharadidfiler) had registers 
listing the amounts of tax required (Topkapi Sarayi 
Miizesi Arjivi, no. 10140, defter dated 959, 1552), 
and the annual kharadi was collected according to 
this defter. Local officials were required to help the 
kharadi collectors (Kanuni i Kanunname, 41, 103). 
The re'dyd acquired a receipt from the collector, 
which they had to keep. These receipts (Kharadi 
kdghitlarl, kharadi tedhkireler) recorded such informa¬ 
tion as the name of the tax payer and the name of 
his father, his country, the colour of his hair, beard 
and skin, plus his physical description, together with 
the year, month and day on which the tax was paid 
(for an example dating from 1765, see Henry Gran¬ 
ville, Observations sur I’dtat actuel de VEmpire Ottoman, 
ed. A. S. Ehrenkreutz, Ann Arbor 1965, 36-7). 
Because of the incidence of disputes and disagree¬ 
ments between the subjects and the kharadi- collec¬ 
tors, the activities of the latter were controlled and 
inspected by officials from the group of lawushs of the 
Imperial court, and in the light of their findings, a 
new defter might be drawn up (Topkapi Sarayi Miizesi 
Arfivi, No. 1531, defter of 937/1531, No. 9691, 
document dated 932/1526). These inspections were 
made every three years. In the course of them, names 
of dead persons (miirde) were removed from the defter, 
and the names of those who had become old enough 
(i baligh) to pay kharadf were added as nev-yafte 
(Ba?bakanhk Arjiv Genel Mudurliigii, Maliyeden 
miidevver defterler, no. 7534, 389; Barkan, Kanun¬ 
lar, 44). Women and children did not pay kharadf, 
but male children paid it when they were mature 
(Granville, op. cit., 36). 

The instructions given to the kharadfidfs defined 
their duties and sphere of authority. Of these, the 
oldest document is dated 880/1475-6. According to 
this, if some of the re'-dyd on timdr land ran away, 
the half of the kharadf of that land was to be taken 
from the timdr -holder and the other half from the 
remaining re'dyd. If one of the kharadf payers died, 
then his yearly kharadi was taken from his family 
and relatives; if they were not able to pay this, then 
it would be taken once only from the other villagers, 
and afterwards his name would be removed from the 
kharadi register. Kharadi was collected by the 
kharadf-emin and his staff at the latest before the 
month of Sha'ban every year, with the help of the 
local officials. The kharadf money collected each day 
would be counted up in front of those concerned, 
weighed and set down in a special register with the 
help of the local baft, and recorded village by village. 
These registers were forwarded with the money to 
Istanbul through the agency of one of the kharadf 
collectors (Kanun-name-i Sulfani ber mddfeb-i 'Orf-i 
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‘Othmdni, ed. R. Anhegger and H. Inalcik, Ankara 
1956, 76-8). The heads of Christian villages, and their 
notables such as priests, were charged with the 
responsibility of collecting the kharddi, angaria and 
the other taxes (cf. Polonyah Simeon'un seyahat 
namesi (i6o8-i6ig), tr. H. D. Andreasyan, Istanbul 
1964, 1 34 )- 

The Christian dependent provinces like Ragusa or 
Dubrovnik, Moldavia and Transylvania were counted 
among the tributary re'-dya because they paid an 
agreed, fixed amount every year (the kharddi mak(u c ) 
in gold (cf. N. H. Biegman, The Turco-Ragusan 
relationship, The Hague 1967, 132-3, 138, 140, 142 
and C. Orhonlu, Osmanh tarihine ait belgeler: Telhisler 
(1597-1607), Istanbul 1970, 35); but the situation of 
Ragusa, because it accepted the payment of kharddi 
as a result of a peace agreement and not after con¬ 
quest, was somewhat different to that of Moldavia, 
Wallachia and Transylvania. The tributes taken 
from the peace agreements made after the victories 
of the Ottoman Empire in the west, at the times when 
it was powerful, were also described as kharadi, e.g. 
those paid at certain times by Austria and Venice 
(L. Fekete, Die Siyaqat-Schrift in der tiirkischen 
Finanzverwaltung, Budapest 1965, i, 481). In the 
nth/i7th century, when there was a dispute over the 
question of borders, the Ottomans claimed (basing 
their argument on the defters) that the villages and 
towns in dispute belonged to the empire because of 
the presence there of kharddi- paying non-Muslim 
subjects (Fekete, Tiirkische Schriften aus dem Archive 
des Palatins Nikolaus Esterhazy, 1606-1645, Budapest 
1932, 65 ff., 82 it). 

From the end of the I2th/i8th century, the task 
of collecting kharddi in the largely non-Muslim 
regions passed into the hands of the non-Muslim local 
61 ite (priests, headmen, etc.). From this time, too, 
the word kharadi came to be linked with the word 
bddi in the phrase kharadi we kadi, which was current 
till the Tanfimdt period (K. Schwarz, Osmanische 
Suttansurkunden des Sinai-Klosters in tiirkischer 
Sprache, Freiburg-in-Breisgau 1970, 149 (dated 1112/ 
1700), 162 (dated 1194/1780) 185 (dated 1254/1838). 
The officers charged with collecting the kharadi were 
everywhere called kharddi-eminis, and at the begin¬ 
ning of the 19th century there was established an 
office of kharadi which looked after various problems 
involved in the tax and which later also took care of 
the diizya at the same time. 

The Tan;imat decree of 1839 brought a new con¬ 
cept of citizenship into the society of the Ottoman 
state, the idea that both the Muslims and the Chris¬ 
tians living in the Empire were to be treated as equal 
before the law. This involved the question of taxa¬ 
tion, including the kharadi, for the abolition of which 
there was pressure from Western diplomats in 
Istanbul. 

A decision on this was only taken after the 1856 
reforms, when both kharadi and diizya were abolished, 
and instead, non-Muslim subjects were to pay a tax 
in lieu of military service (bedel-i c askeri) (cf. G. 
Muir Mackenzie and A. P. Irby, Travels in the 
Slavonic provinces of Turkey-in-Europe, London 1866, 
13, 67); the tax is also mentioned under the names 
’askeri, kharadi, diizya, imdddiyye, nifdmiyye, 
bedelat (cf. James Barker, Turkey, New York 1877, 
384; for the bedeldt-i ‘askeriyye , see Diistiir, Istanbul 
1289, ii, 26-33, and see also badal). 

Bibliography, in addition to the works men¬ 
tioned in the article, see 'Abdurrahman Weflfc, 

Tekdlif Kawd’-idi, Istanbul 1328, i, 21-23, 54 . 

263-4; Suleyman SudI, Defter-i muktcsid, Istanbul 


1307, i, 55-8, 68 ff.; 0 . L. Barkan, 694 (2485/2489) 
yih cizyesinin tahsilatina ait muhasebe bilanfolan, 
Turk Tarih Kurumu, Belgeler, (Ankara 1964), 5-6; 
H. Hadzi Begid, Dzizya ili harac, Prilozi, iii, 51-135, 
iv, 43-102; idem, Glavarina u Osmanskej Drzavi, 
Sarajevo 1966; C. Orhonlu, Osmanh tarihine ait 
belgeler: Telhisler (2597-2607), Istanbul 1970, 35, 
75, 91; C. MacFarlane, Constantinople in 1828, 
London 1829, 225, 226; N. Beldiceanu, Les actes 
des premiers Sultans, Paris i960, 102, 103,104, 148, 
149, 150; Glisa Elezovic, Turkski spomenici, 
Belgrade 1940, 1952, see index; Topkapi Sarayi 
Miizesi Arjivi, Haraf-i arazi defterleri, no. 174,175, 
176; Sultan I. Selim’in Kanunnamesi, ed. A. S. 
Tveritinova, Moscow 1969, 107; Theodore Span- 
douyn Cantacusin, Petit Traictt de VOrigine des 
Turqz, Paris 1896,142,143,144,145; H. A. R. Gibb 
and H. Bowen, Islamic society and the West, 
London 1957, i/2, 251, 252; A. H. Lybyer, The 
government of the Ottoman Empire in the time of 
Suleiman the Magnificent, Cambridge, Mass. 1913, 
175; J. von Hammer, Staatsverfassung und Staats- 
verwaltung des Osmanischen Reichs, repr. 1963, i, 
212, 213, 240, 424, 343, 344, ff. ii, 165, 151; J. 
Porter, Turkey, London 1854, ii, 209-11, 213; 
Mehmed Zeki Pakalin, Osmanh tarih deyimleri ve 
terimleri sozlugu, Istanbul 1946, i, 737. 

(CengIz Orhonlu) 

IV.— In the Indian sub-continent 
In India, the term kharadi was less common in the 
administrative literature, being replaced by other 
expressions such as basil or mabsul, meaning revenue 
or land-revenue. As in other Muslim lands, the kharadi 
in Muslim India also had two distinct forms, to which 
names of mukdsama and muwaffaf or wafifa were 
given. The former is defined as an impost which 
depended on the actual produce of the land, and was 
leviable only when the land was cultivated; the latter 
depended on the return that the land was capable of 
yielding, and was due whether the land was tilled 01 
not. It is the wafifa which is meant when the term 
kharadi is mentioned by the Muslim writers or histor¬ 
ians of India, unless the mukdsama is specifically 
named. 

The earliest record of the imposition of the kharddi 
in Muslim India relates to the reign of Sultan ‘Ala’ 
al-DIn Muhammad Khaldii (695-715/1296-1316), who 
fixed the standard of the revenue-demand at one- 
half of the produce, an arrangement which set the 
pattern for the agrarian system in the 7th/i3th and 
8th/i4th centuries. A notable aspect of the implemen¬ 
tation of the kharddi was a remarkable degree of 
harmony in the relation between the Sultan and the 
tribute-paying Hindu chiefs. 

The system initiated by ‘Ala 5 al-DIn was never 
completely put into effect and soon fell into desue¬ 
tude; it Weis not till the time of Sher Shah that any 
effort was made to revive it. The changes which the 
Dihli sultans endeavoured to introduce were after¬ 
wards perfected in the system which the Mughal 
administration under Akbar adopted concerning the 
imposition of the kharadi. Akbar first established a 
uniform standard of length which he termed gaz-i- 
ildhi [q.v. in Suppl.] (corresponding to the Arab 
dhird’- [j.v.]) and having adopted the d[arib, which 
he called bigha, as the measure of surface area, he 
fixed it at 3,600 square gaz. The land was divided into 
four kinds on the basis of its potential fertility. Of 
these four kinds, only the category called Perowty, 
i.e. land kept out of cultivation for a short time to 
regain its strength, was in reality the kharddi-i 
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waflfa of the Islamic law which Akbar imposed, and 
the person immediately liable for the kharadi was 
the husbandman, who was assured of all required 
assistance by the state. In terms of the principles 
of this kind of kharadi, the cultivators who paid taxes 
direct to the state received proprietary rights from the 
conquerors in respect of the lands which they tilled. 

Akbar’s system of kharadi revenue collection did 
not cover his entire dominion, for the outlying 
fubas contained large tracts of land which were 
left unmeasured; hence, in such cases, the Emperor 
himself, in accordance with the rules of kharadf-i 
mulkasama, retained ownership of the land. The 
tenure and the position of the cultivators under 
Djahangir and Shahdiahan was pretty much the 
same as was in vogue under Akbar’s policy of settle¬ 
ment. The ownership rights of the husbandmen to 
the land of the kharadi-i watlfa continued to prevail 
even throughout Awrangzib’s puritanical reign. 
Under Awrangzib, the religious jurists on whose 
fatwas or pronouncements the royal orders were 
issued, sought guidance not from the rules or orders 
of Sher Shah or Akbar, but from the standard 
Islamic law books or commentaries written at an 
earlier period in the Arab lands. Standard authorities 
such as Abu Hanlfa and Abu Yusuf were closely 
consulted when farmdns regarding the kharadi were 
drafted, with the result that Islamic terms, ideas and 
institutions, which were not in accordance with the 
facts of indigenous Indian life, were imported into 
the Muslim Indian system more vigorously. 

In the midst of the chaotic political conditions 
following Awrangzib’s death in 1118/1707, when 
some strong-armed adventurers took over the reins 
of rulership as subaddrs in outlying areas of the 
empire, the regular institution of the kharadi fell 
into disruption. The exigencies and characters of 
the rulers in particular territories brought about 
various pressures on the land, so that in some 
localities the cultivator, who was normally left with 
two-thirds of the produce of the land after paying 
one-third as kharadi, had to remain content with 
the bare minimum necessary for his and his family’s 
subsistence. This state of affairs continued to prevail 
in the country till the British rulers brought about a 
settlement of the land revenue in 1793. 

Bibliography. Abu ’1-Fadl, AHn-i Akbari, 
Calcutta 1867-77; Khafi Khan, Muntakhab al- 
tawarikh, Calcutta 1869; W. H. Moreland, The 
agrarian system of Moslem India, Cambridge 1929; 
Irfan Habib, The agrarian system of Moghul India, 
Bombay 1963; Numan Ahmad Siddiqi, Land 
revenue administration under the Moghuls (1700- 
1750), Bombay 1971. (Abdus Subhan) 

KH ARAG (usually shortened to Kharg; Kharak 
in Arabic), a coral island in the Persian Gulf off the 
coast of Persia at lat. 29 0 16' N, long. 50° 19' E. 
Lying 55 km. northwest of Bushahr [q.v.], the island 
is 8 km. long from north to south and 4 km. broad. 
Much of it is covered by treeless hills with a maximum 
height of 75 m. Four km. to the north is the smaller 
island of Khargu (Arabic Khuwayrik). Between 
the two islands and also west of Kharag are banks 
where pearls of exceptional value were sometimes 
found until commercial pearling withered away in the 
present century. 

Whether Kharag is to be identified with one of the 
islands in the Persian Gulf mentioned in the Greek 
and Roman sources remains uncertain. An examina¬ 
tion of burial caves and rock carvings has indicated 
that a Christian community existed on the island in 
the 3rd century A.D. 


The early Muslim geographers list Kharag as be¬ 
longing to the kura of Ardashir Khurra [see fIruza- 
bad]. It is also described as lying opposite the town of 
Djannaba [?.v.]. According to Ibn Khurradadhbih, 
Kharag as a port of call on the route from al-Bajra 
to ‘Uman and India was known for its cereals, grapes, 
and dates. 

Yakut, who visited Kh&rag more than once, saw 
the shrine pilgrims believed to be the tomb of 
Mubammad b. al-Hanafiyya [?.v.], a belief Yakut 
declares unhistorical. Yakut quotes Abu 'Ubayda as 
saying that Abu Sufra, the father of the renowned 
Umayyad general al-Muhallab [q.v.], was a native of 
Kharag who, for his military prowess, was adopted 
by the tribe of al-Azd. Abu ‘Ubayda’s statement is 
corroborated by verses of al-Farazdalc. 

In modern times Kharag first became prominent 
in the second half of the I2th/i8th century, when the 
Dutch East India Company made it the main base for 
its commercial activities in the Persian Gulf. The 
company’s factor, the Prussian Baron von Knip- 
hausen, secured the cession of the island by Mir Najir, 
the lord of Bandar Rig on the mainland 35 km. to the 
northeast. Building a fort on the northeastern side of 
the island, the Baron proceeded to develop a flour¬ 
ishing community, described in detail by the English¬ 
man E. Ives and the German C. Niebuhr, who stayed 
there in 1171/1758 and 1178-9/1765 respectively. 
Shortly after Niebuhr left, the Dutch were driven out 
by Mir Muhanna of Bandar Rig, who took up resi¬ 
dence on the island. Karim Khan Zand [?.v.] then 
invested the island and forced Mir Muhanna to flee to 
al-Basra, where he met his end. Karim undertook to 
turn Kharag over to the French East India Company, 
but the suppression of the company prevented the 
arrangement from being consummated. Again during 
the reign of Fath-‘Ali Shah [(?.«.], Persia was on the 
point of giving Kharag to the French but was 
thwarted by British pressure. 

In 1247/1832 bubonic plague on the Persian coast 
impelled the British Political Residency in the Gulf 
to move temporarily from Bushahr to Khargu, and 
consideration was given to making Kharag its per¬ 
manent site. When Persian arms advanced against 
Afghanistan, the British landed troops on Kharag in 
1254/1838 and held it until 1259/1842, during part 
of which time the Residency was headquartered on 
the island. Lord Auckland, the Governor General of 
India, dreamed that “Karrak ... could become the 
Singapore of the Persian Gulph”. The initial Russian 
protest against the occupation of Kharag had failed to 
sway the British government, but prolonging the 
British presence there would have run the risk of 
giving Russia an excuse to move against Persia in the 
north, and in 1260/1844 the British coal depot was 
removed from the island. 

Britain at the outset of its war with Persia in 
1273/1856 again seized Kharag, whose Persian 
garrison had already been withdrawn. This time the 
grip on the island was kept for only a little more than 
a year. General Sir J. Outram, commander of the 
expeditionary force, advocated without success 
transferring the Political Residency from Bushahr to 
Kharag. For years thereafter the island’s importance 
derived in the main from the skill of the pilots it 
provided for the upper Gulf and from its quarries for 
stone used in road building. 

The growth of the oil industry has given Kharag a 
newly significant place on the map. The waters off the 
mainland coast of Persia (now Iran) are too shallow 
to accommodate large ships, while the island, lying 
30 km. away from the coast, has waters deep enough 
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for this purpose. When Iran’s production of oil for 
export mounted in the mid-20th century, Kharag 
was selected as the new terminal for shipping crude 
oil. Pipelines were laid to bring crude in from the 
producing fields as well as refined products from 
Abadan [}.«.]. Huge storage tanks were built on 
Kharag to hold millions of barrels of oil. Tankers 
coming to carry the oil away berth at a jetty or a 
sea island; the largest of these vessels displace 
500,000 tons. Kharag itself also lies within a recently- 
discovered area for the production of oil, with the 
Darius field stretching westwards from the island into 
the waters of the Persian Gulf. Moreover, the National 
Iranian Oil Company has constructed on Kharag one 
of its most elaborate petrochemical complexes. 
Besides the oil installations, the new prosperity has 
brought to the island greenhouses for the cultivation 
of vegetables. 

Bibliography. I. Bushahri, Nagari be-Irdn va 
Khalidi-i Firs, n. pi. 1949-50; M. KababI, Bandar-i 
'Abbas va Khalidi-i Fars, Tehran 1342; H. Raz- 
mara, Farhang-i Diuehrdfivd-vi Iran, vii, Tehran 
1330; Ibn Khurradadhbih; Mas'udI, ed. Pellat, i, 
Beirut 1965; Admiralty, Iraq and the Persian Gulf, 
London 1944; The Cambridge history of Iran, i, 
Cambridge 1968; G. Curzon, Persia and the Persian 
Question, London 1892; E. Ives, A Voyage from 
England to India, London 1773; J. B. Kelly, Britain 
and the Persian Gulf 1795-1880, Oxford 1968; 
J. Lorimer, Gazetteer of the Persian Gulf, 3 Oman, 
and Central Arabia, Calcutta 1908-15; C. Niebuhr, 
Beschreibung von Arabien, Copenhagen 1772; 
idem, Voyage en Arabie, ii, Amsterdam 1780; 
Schwarz, Iran-, Sir A. Wilson, The Persian Gulf, 
London 1928; National Iranian Oil Company, 
Iran Oil Journal, Tehran 1974-5. (G. Rentz) 

ai.- KH ARA 3 ITI. AbO Bakr Muhammad b. Dja'far 
b. Muhammad b. Sahl al-SamarrI, traditionist 
and man of letters, originally from Surra man 
ra 3 a (Samarra; Zirikli, A'lam, vi, 297, makes him a 
native of Samaria/Samira), who was, in particular, 
the pupil of 'Umar b. Shabba [?.«.]. In 325/937 he 
went to Damascus and taught there hadith, dying at 
'Askalan (at Jaffa, according to Zirikli) in 327/939 
aged ca. 90 years. He left behind several works on 
ethics and on belles-lettres, one of which has been 
printed at Cairo in 1350/1931-2, the Kitdb Makdrim 
al-akhldk wa-ma'dliha. Others are preserved in 
manuscript (see Brockelmann, S I, 250); K. I'tildl 
al-hiulub fi akhbdr al-'ushshqk, K. Masawi 'l-akhldb. 
wa-madhmiimihd, Fadilat al-shukr, K. Kam' al-ftirs 
bi ’ 1 -fyand'a, K. al-Kubur, K. Hawatif al-dfinn wa- 
'adfib md yuhka '■an al-kuhhan, Ta'alik li-bn 'Isa 
al-Matfdisi. 

Bibliography: Yakut, Udabaf, xviii, 98; 
Khatib Baghdadi, Ta^rikh, ii, 139; Sam'anI, Ansdb, 
f. 192b; Ibn al-'Imad, Shadharat, ii, 309; Ibn 
Taghribardl, Nudfum, iii, 265; Sibt Ibn al-DjawzI, 
Muntazam, vi, 298; DM, iv, 210. (Ed.) 

kharakAnI. Abu ’l-IJasan 'AlI b. Air, mad, 
Persian mystic who died on the 10th Muharram 
425/5th December ro33 at the age of 73. The nisba 
refers to the village of Kharakan situated in the 
mountains to the north of Bistam on the road to 
Astarabad (modern Gurgan). There are several 
variants for the vocalisation of this place-name even 
in the early sources for the life of this mystic. This 
confusion may very well be the result of the existence 
of other place names with the same consonant out¬ 
line, such as Kharkan near Samarkand and Kharra- 
kan between Hamadan and Kazwln. In the poems of 
c AH 5 r, the name of the mystic is consistently treated 

Encyclodaedia of Islam, IV 


as a word with a closed first syllable (Kh. rkdni). The 
form preferred in this article is based on the explicit 
statement by Sam'anI, who seems to have had a 
first-hand knowledge of the area (cf. Yakut, ii, 424; 
see further on this question, Le Strange, 23, 366; 
Schwarz, Iran, vi, 822; R. A. Nicholson, The Math- 
nawi .. ., Commentary to Book iv, 348, Heading [2]). 
Instead of the patronymic “Ibn Ahmad”, which is 
supported by all the early sources, “Ibn Dja'far” is 
given by Djaml and by many subsequent writers who 
were dependent on him. 

The few details which are reported concerning the 
external life of Kharakani point to a humble origin. 
He is said to have been a donkey-driver at the time 
when he was called to the mystic path (Sam'anI). As 
a youngster, he tended the cattle for his parents. 
But even in his later years he lived very close to 
the peasants of his home country. He seems to have 
travelled very little. There are no reports about his 
formal education, and he claimed to be an illiterate 
( ummi) who was ignorant about the correct pronun¬ 
ciation of even the most commonly used Arabic for¬ 
mulae (Anjarl, Tabakdt, 510); some of his sayings 
show traces of a local dialect. 

Kharakani described himself as a resident [mu^im) 
shaykh who only travelled in the spirit. The renown 
of his high spiritual rank, gained after long years 
of extreme ascetism, attracted a great number of 
pilgrims to the hostel which was attached to his her¬ 
mitage. Among his visitors were the most prominent 
representatives of Sufism in his time. The meeting 
between Abu Sa'id b. Abi ’ 1 -Khayr and Kharakani in 
the latter’s khanakah has been recorded with many 
details in the hagiographies of both shaykhs. 'Abd 
'Allah al-Anjari al-Harawi, who was much impressed 
by Kharakani, regarded him as an adept ( muntahi) 
and chose him as his spiritual guide. Other well- 
known visitors were Abu’l-Kasim al-Kujhayri, and 
from outside the mystic circles, Abu 'All Ibn SIna 
and Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna. Whereas the genuine¬ 
ness of the reports about the last two visits is ques¬ 
tionable, the attention paid to Kharakani by the 
great Sufis of his time is undoubtedly historical, and 
fits very well into the pattern of Khurasanian 
mysticism in the beginning of the 5th/nth century. 
The learned $ufl shaykhs of the larger cities, in 
particular of NIshapur, took a lively interest in the 
single-minded and uncompromising spirituality of 
local mystics who stayed within the geographically, 
as well as intellectually, much more restricted realm 
of the small towns and villages where they were born. 
Another mystic of this type was Abu’l-'Abbas al- 
Kassab of Amul, a butcher turned into a mystic, who 
enjoyed a similar reputation as Kharakani. He is 
reported as having predicted that his “little bazar” 
(bazarak) would, after his death, be taken over by 
Kharakani (Anjarl, Tabakdt, 308). There is no 
evidence, however, of a formal initiation in the form 
of the bestowal of a khirtfa, as Ka?$ab did in the case 
of Abu Sa'id (cf. Ibn al-Munawwar, 50 f.). Kharakani 
laid claim to a direct succession to the spiritual 
essence ( ruhaniyyat ) of Abu Yazld Tayfur al-Bisjaml 
[?.r.] in spite of the great interval between his lifetime 
and that of his teacher. Abu Yazid is said to have 
announced the coming of Kharakani and to have 
initiated him in a dream after he had made a series of 
miraculous nightly visits to the tomb of Abu Yazld in 
Bistam. A spiritual relationship of this kind, in which 
the normal requirement of personal contact between 
pir and murid is disregarded, is often designated as an 
“UwaysI”-relationship. Its archetype is the influence 
exerted by the Prophet on the pious Yemeni Uways 
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al-Karanl [j.u.] in spite of the fact that they never 
actually met. The line of mystic tradition which runs 
through al-Bistam! and Kharakani was later in the 
same century attached to the classic silsila of Sufism 
by Abu ‘AH al-Farmadi (d. 477/1084). In addition 
to his regular affiliation to Abu ' 1 -Kasim al-Gurgani 
(d. 469/1076-7), al-Farmadi chose also Kharakani 
as his initiator, although it is hardly likely that both 
men ever met personally. In this way, Kharakani 
has become a spiritual ancestor of the tanka of the 
Kh w adiagan out of which the Nakshbandiyya order 
developed in the 8th/i4th century. The interest of 
later generations in Kharakani’s mysticism is also 
shown by the use of anecdotes about him in Sufi epic 
poetry, notably in the works of 'Attar and of Mawlana 
Djalal al-DIn Rumi. Shihab al-DIn Yaljya al-Suhra- 
wardi, the Shaykh al-Ishrak (d. 587/1191), inserted 
Kharakani after al-Halladj and Abu Yazld in the line 
of Khusraiudnivvun who transmitted ecstatic mysti¬ 
cism to him from a pre-Islamic Iranian source (cf. H. 
Corbin, En Islam iranien, ii, Paris 1971, 36). 

It appears from some of the stories told about 
Kharakani’s relationship to contemporary mystics 
that his claim to the spiritual succession of Abu Yazid 
made him into a rival of the leading shaykh of the 
fayfuriyya tradition in Bistam, Abu 'Abd 'Allah 
Mubammad al-Dastanl (d. 417/1026), who is often 
referred to as Shaykh al-Mashdyikh (cf. Hudjwirl, tr. 
Nicholson, 164; Diami. Nafahdt, 338 f.). 

According to his hagiographer, the shaykh ex¬ 
pressed the wish to be buried in Bistam near the 
tomb of his teacher. In the 8th/i4th century his grave 
was visited there by Ibn Battuta (iii, 82; Beirut 1379/ 
i960, 390). But al-KazwIni (Athdr al-bilad, ed. 
Wiistenfeld, Gottingen 1848, 243) asserts that his 
grave was to be found in Kharakan itself. Recently, 
a mausoleum of Kharakani has been discovered in 
the village of Kal'a-yi Naw, north-east of Bistam; 
it was not, it seems, erected earlier than the Mongol 
period (see R. Hillenbrand, in Iran, ix (1971), 161). 

Apart from the reflection of his personality in the 
accounts of his contemporaries, a considerable num¬ 
ber of the sayings of Kharakani have been preserved. 
There is no question of a systematic exposition of a 
coherent mystic doctrine. These sayings contain the 
account of a direct mystic experience expressed in 
bold and terse statements which sometimes possess 
a great poetic force. The influence of the celebrated 
utterances of Abu Yazld is unmistakable. A sharp 
distinction is made between the profane or the 
“created beings’’ ( khalk) who remain attached to the 
created world, and the “brave ones” ( dfawanmardan) 
who venture out strive for a return to the world of the 
Command (’■alarn al-amr) to which they really belong. 
The path of the latter goes through severe ascetic 
training and should end with the total extinction of 
the self (/o« 4 3 ) and the subsequent permanence in the 
will of God. The ascetic preparation has no value 
in itself. The attainment of the goal is entirely an 
act of Divine Grace. This idea is linguistically ex¬ 
pressed by the use of passive verbal forms whenever 
there is a reference to the fulfilment of the mystic’s 
aim. At that stage, the mystic ceases to be the actor 
of his own deeds and the speaker of his own words. 
The highest gift granted to the adept is gnostic know¬ 
ledge (ma c rifa) which is to be distinguished from the 
positive knowledge {Him) of the theologians. When 
the former kind of knowledge has been attained to its 
full extent, it appears to be identical with the con¬ 
tents of the religious Law. Kharakani emphasizes 
that he would refuse to travel any path that would 
deviate from that of the Prophet. In spite of this 


adherence to Islamic orthodoxy, he dares to discour¬ 
age other mystics to travel on to Mecca once they 
have “crossed the deserts of Kharakani”, i.e. after 
they have visited him and have accepted his teaching. 
The way of Kharakani is a path of sorrow ( anduh) and 
anxiety (kabql) which is contrasted to the joyfulness 
(shddi) and relaxation (baft) of mystics like Dastanr 
and Abu Sa'Id. Humility and self-glorification ate 
curiously mixed in the utterances of Kharakani. He 
claims to be one of the rare true servants of God, 
and many of his sayings have the form of direct 
revelations from the Unseen. There are also some 
accounts of experiences in the higher world. One of 
his pupils recognises him as the kufb of his age. 
The superior status of the shaykh enables him to act 
as a mediator for other people before the Divine 
Judge. On the other hand, Kharakani takes great 
pains to conceal the graces bestowed on him. Neither 
his ascetic merits nor his miraculous powers, which in 
the case of Kharakani consist in particular of the gift 
of foresight ( firdsa ), should mislead the true mystic 
into false pretentions. It is therefore to be regarded 
as a special favour of God to His friends that He 
helps them to conceal these graces from the eyes of 
the profane. (On the characteristics of Kharakanl’s 
mysticism, see also S. de Beaurecueil, Ansari, 65-67). 

The sayings of Kharakani have been collected by 
one of his followers in the Kitdb Nur al- l ulum. Of 
this work, only an abstract seems to have survived 
in the so far unique manuscript British Museum Or. 
249, dated 698/1299 (cf. Rieu, Catalogue of the Persian 
manuscripts in the British Museum, i, 342a; ed. by 
E. E. Bertel’s, in Iran, iii (1927), 155-224 = Izbrannle 
Trudl. Sufizm i sufiyskaya literatura, Moscow 1965, 
225-78; the linguistic particularities of this text have 
been studied in the Introduction to Bertel’s edition 
as well as in M. Taki-Bahar, Sabkshindsi, ii, Tehran 
n.d., 226-8 and G. Lazard, La langue des plus anciens 
monuments de la prose persane, Paris 1963, 123-4 and 
passim). Considerably more of the contents of the 
original has been preserved in the long section on 
Kharakani in the Supplement to ‘Attar’s Tadhkiral 
al-awliya', ii, ed. Nicholson, Leiden-London 1907, 
201-55. The Nur al-'-ulum was divided into ten 
chapters, the last of which contained hagiographic 
stories (mandkib) about the shaykh. Another chapter 
was devoted to the prayers ( munddfai) of Kharakani. 
A small separate collection of prayers is also known 
to exist (cf. H. Ritter, in Isl. xxv (1939), 63). The 
attribution of the edition of the Munddfat of Abu 
Yazld al-Bistami to Kharakani (cf. L. Massignon, 
Essai sur les origines du lexique technique de la mystique 
musulmane *, Paris 1968, 274) needs to be verified. 
Two short risdlas attributed to Kharakani have 
recently come to light in Pakistan (cf. A. Munzawi, 
Fihrist-i nuskhaha-i khaffi-i farsi, ii, Tehran 1349 sh., 
1101 (nos. 10165-10166). There are also a few quat¬ 
rains attributed to him (see, e.g. Nadjm al-Din Daya, 
Mirfad al-’-ibdd, ed. Tehran 1337/1377. 25. 28; 
Amln-i Aljmad-i RazI, Haft Iklim, ed. Dj. Fa<jil, 
Tehran 1340 sh., iii, 335; Rida-Kuli Khan Hidayat, 
Piydi al-’-drifin, Tehran 1305/1887-8, 28-9; idem, 
Madfmd ' al-fusafrd’, ed. Tehran 1295/1878, i, 66; 
Eth6, Catalogue of the Persian manuscripts in the 
India Office Library, i, Oxford 1903, no. 1747 . fol. ib). 
A commentary to one of the sayings was written by 
Nadjm al-DIn Daya (cf. F. Meier, in Isl. xxiv (1937), 
38 n.). One of the divinely-inspired utterances 
(skafhiyydt) of Kharakani has been studied by 
Ruzbihan BakH- 

Bibliography. In addition to the works 
quoted in the article: Hudjwirl, Kashf al-mahdfdb, 
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tr. Nicholson, London 1911, 163; An?arl Harawl, 
Tabakat al-fufiyya, ed. Kabul 1962, index; Halat-u 
sukhandn-i shaykh Abd SaHd, ed. St. Petersburg 
1899, 14, 69; Muhammad b. al-Munawwar, A star 
al-tawfiid, ed. Tehran 1332 sh., 51, 53, 57, 146-58, 
234, 269; al-Sam'anl, Kitab al-Ansab, ed. Leiden- 
London, fol. 194b; Ruzbihan Bakll, Sharh-i sha(- 
fiiyyat, ed. Tehran-Paris 1966, 41, 317-18; Abu’l- 
Mafakhir Yabya Bakharzl, Awrdd al-ahbab, ed. 
Tehran 1340 sh., 117; c Ajtar, Manfik al-tayr, ed. 
M. Dj. Mashkur, Tehran 1347 sh., 114, 167, 170; 
Ildhi-nama, ed. Leipzig 1940, 362-3; Mufibat- 
nama, ed. Tehran 1338 sh., 360; Asrar-nama, ed. 
Tehran 1338 sh., 115-6 (cf. H. Ritter, Das Meet der 
Seele, Leiden 1954, index, and 775); Diala! al-DIn 
RumI, Mathnam-i ma ( nawi, ed. London 1925- 
1940, iv, bayt 1802 ff., 1925 if.; vi, bayt 2204 ff.; 
Diaml. Nafahdt al-uns, ed. Calcutta 1859, 336-8 
(no. 364), 381-4; idem, Manafrib shaykh al-Islam 
l Abd Allah al-Ansari, ed. A. J. Arberry, in IQ, vii 
(1963), 65-6; Nicholson, The Mystics of Islam, 
London 1914, 87, 133-8, 145; idem, Studies in 
Islamic mysticism, Cambridge 1921, 42-4; Mas- 
signon, La passion d'Al-Husayn ibn-Mansour al- 
flalladf, Paris 1922, 426; E. E. Bertel’s, in Is- 
lamica, iii (1927), 54 ff.; S. de Laugier de Beau- 
recueil, Khwadia Abdullah Ansari, Beirut 1963, 
62-74; J- Spencer Trimingham, The Sufi orders in 
Islam, Oxford 1971, 32, 52 f., 92, 221; Akwdl wa 
atiwal-i shaykh Abu’l-Ifasan Kharakdni, akwal-i 
ahl-i ta$awwuf dar bdra-i 6 ba-damima i Munta- 
khab-i Nur al- e ulum mankul az nuskha-i khaffi-i 
London, ed. by Mudjtaba Minuwi, Tehran 1354 sh. 
For further references, see Storey, i, 927 f. 

(J. T. P. de Bruijn) 

al-KHARAKI. Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Ahmad 
b. (Abx) Bishr, Baka’ al-DIn and Shams al-DIn (and 
also AbO Muhammad 'Abd al-Djabbar b. 'Abd al- 
gjABBAR b. Muhammad) al-Thabiti al-IJusaynI 
al-MarwazI, Persian mathematician, astronomer and 
geographer, who also concerned himself with philo¬ 
sophical questions. He seems to have been a native 
of Kharak (see Yakut, s.v.) near Marw, whence his 
nisba (which Hadjdjl Khalifa. Kashf, Tehran 1947, 
338, reads as al-Khiraki). He lived in Marw, whither 
he had been summoned by the Kh w arazm-Shah Kutb 
al-DIn Muhammad (490-521/1097-1127) or by Atslz 
(521-51/1127-56), and he also lived in NIshapur. He 
died at either Marw or Kharak in 533/1138-9. 

Amongst his works, al-Risala al-shamila, on 
arithmetic, and al-Risala al-maghribiyya are lost, 
but there are extant manuscripts of his works on 
cosmography: (1) Muntaha 'l-idrdk fi taksim (or 
takasim) al-afldk, which included, according to 
ysdjdjl Khalifa, 1852-3, three parts—(a) the struc¬ 
ture of the spheres, the movements of the heavenly 
bodies, etc. (b) the shape of the earth, with its devi¬ 
sion into an inhabited zone and an uninhabited zone, 
the differences in the ascendants (tali 1 ) and the 
ascensions (mafdli'-), according to geographical 
position (c) chronology; the conjunctions, especially 
those of Saturn and Jupiter; and the periods of 
revolution ( adwar ). In this work there is a description 
of the five seas borrowed from al-Djayhanl (301/ 
913-14), in which it is asserted that the Atlantic 
communicates with the Indian Ocean, just as the 
Black Sea communicates by means of the Don 
(Tanls) with the Baltic (ed. and tr. C. A. Nallino, 
Albatenii Opus astronomicum, Milan 1903-7, i, 169-75). 
(2) Kitab al-Tab fir a fi Him al-hay’a, a work basically 
concerned with astronomy, and shorter than the 
preceding work. According to IJadjdjl Khalifa 338, 


it was dedicated to the minister Abu ’ 1 -Husayn 'All b. 
Naslr al-Din, and contained two parts concerning the 
celestial spheres and the earth respectively. In it, the 
author shows the positions of the apogees for the 
beginning of the year 1444 of the Seleucid era (1 
October 1132), and he brought the longitudes of 
al-Battanl down to his own time (Nallino, op. cit., 
i, 240). 

In these two works, al-Kharaki develops the 
theory that the celestial bodies do not move along 
imaginary circles, but are drawn along by material 
spheres. The antecedents of this view can be found 
in Ptolemy’s Planetary hypotheses, and the same idea 
was set forth by al-Khazin [q.v.] and by Ibn al- 
Haytham [g.u.]. Kutb al-DIn al-Shirazi (633-710/1236- 
1311) airs this view in his Nihayat al-idrdk fi dirdyat 
al-afldk, referring both to al-Kharaki and to Ibn al- 
Haytham, and in Europe, it was known to Roger 
Bacon (ca. 1214-92). 

Bibliography : Brockelmann, I, 624, S 1,863; 
Suter, Mathematiker, 116, 161, 164; Sarton, /»- 
| troduction, ii, 204-5, 75 °. 956,1018; E. Wiedemann, 
Zur Geschichte des Kompasses . . . , in Zeitschr. 
Phys., xxiv (1924), 166-288; idem and K. Kohl, 
I Einleitung zu Werken von al-Charaqi, in SPBMS 
Erlg., Iviii-lix (1926-7), 203-18; Zirikll, A c lam, vi, 
| 210. (E. Wiedemann - [J. Sams6]) 

khArAn. a former native state of western 
Baluiistan, now incorporated in Pakistan. Geo¬ 
graphically, it comprises a wide basin, that of the 
Mashkel river in the west and the Baddo in the east, 
between high ranges of mountains, the Ra’s Kuh 
rising to 9,900 feet; the valley terrain includes an 
! extensive rigistdn or sand desert. The population is 
| largely Balu6, with some Brahuis in the eastern part. 

The early history of lOiaran is very obscure. Local 
| tradition says that the Nawshirwanl chiefs entered 
Kharan in the 8th/i4th century. Over the ensuing 
centuries, these chiefs gave a vague allegiance to 
; rulers in Persia, Kalat and Afghanistan at different 
times; up till the period of Nadir Shah Afshar (mid- 
18th century), Kharan seems generally to have been 
] considered as an extension of the Persian province 
of Kirman. The energetic Naslr Khan of Kalat [see 
kilat] brought Kharan under his suzerainty, until 
conflicts in the latter half of the 19th century be¬ 
tween Mir Khudadad Khan of Kalat and Azad Khan 
of Kharan inclined the latter to the Afghan side, 
i In 1884, Sir Robert Sapdeman, the pacifier of Balu- 
] iistan, visited Kharan and arranged a settlement 
1 between the rival rulers. Kharan continued to 
acknowledge Kalat’s general suzerainty, but now 
received an annual subsidy from the Government of 
India and referred disputes to the British Political 
Agent in Quetta (see T. N. Thornton, Colonel Sir 
Robert Sandeman: his life and work on our Indian 
1 frontier, London 1895, 101, 180-2). It was around this 
time also that the frontier on the west of Kharan and 
the adjacent parts of Balufistan with Persia was 
demarcated. Few travellers visited Kharan before 
Sandeman’s time; one of the few who did, H. Pottinger 
(1810), alludes to the fine camels of Kharan and to the 
fact that the local chief, Sardar 'Abbas Khan 
Nawshirwanl, had recently declared himself indepen¬ 
dent of Mahmud b. Naslr Khan of Kalat (Travels in 
Beloochistan and Sinde; accompanied by a geographical 
and historical account of those countries, London 1816, 
129-30). 

Disputes and conflicts with Kalat in 1940 led to 
an agreement whereby Kharan was recognized as a 
separate native state under its own Nawab. The latter 
immediately acceded to Pakistan in 1947. In 1952 
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Khar an was merged into the Baluiistan States Union, 
till in 1955 the whole of Baluiistan was incorporated 
in the single unit of West Pakistan. Kharan now 
forms a District of Pakistan (area 18,553 sq. miles) 
under a Deputy Commissioner; the population in 
1961 was 42,483. 

Bibliography. Imperial gazetteer of India 1 , xv 

247-50; R. Hughes-Buller, Baluchistan District 

gazeteer series, 1907; Population census of Pakistan 

1961. District census reports, Kharan. 

(C. E. Bosworth) 

KHARANA, a fortified building, usually re¬ 
ferred to as Ka$r Kharana. It is strategically located 
in the Transjordanian desert, 60 km. SE of ‘Amman 
in lat. 31 0 42' N. and long. 36° 79' E., on the edge 
of a wadi at the meeting of several desert tracks. 
The land is stony, infertile and geologically basaltic 
(whence conceivably a connection of its name with 
Arabic harra [?.r.]), and there is no obvious water 
supply; 2 km. to the WSW is an Upper Palaeolithic- 
Mesolithic site, with an abundance of flint imple¬ 
ments. The entrance to Ra?r Kharana (see Plate 

xxix a) incorporates two stone blocks with part of a 
Greek inscription, suggesting that there was an earlier 
building nearby, of the late Roman or Byzantine 
period. 

The building is approximately 35 m. square, and 
is two stories high; it is built of rough masonry with 
decorative brick inserts and plaster details. The 
outer wall has a round tower at each corner, and 
semi-circular towers at the centre of the N, E and W 
sides. The single entrance is on the S side, flanked 
with quarter-round projections, with a large window 
above and a row of decorative niches. The walls 
are pierced with loopholes of unusual design, the 
vertical opening topped by a single stone against 
which two bricks are set diagonally. Between the 
two rows of loopholes and an upper row of rectangular 
openings are horizontal bands of decorative brickwork 
inserted in the masonry, the bricks being placed 
diagonally to produce a herringbone pattern. 

Inside, the covered entrance leads to a central 
courtyard, surrounded on all sides by bayts of varying 
dimensions, on two floors. Round the courtyard 
there was once a gallery, which has now disappeared 
(see Plate xxix b). Access to the gallery, and to the 
rooms on the upper level opening off it, was by 
means of two sloping ramps. The larger rooms on the 
upper floor are roofed by transverse vaults of stones 
set end to end, supported on triple engaged columns 
without bases or capitals, all plastered over. Two of 
these rooms have semi-domes at the far end, sup¬ 
ported at the angles by squinch arches (see Plate 

xxx a). The rooms are plastered, with simple deco¬ 
rative mouldings, and a number of carved roundels 
with formal, symmetrical plant designs. 

Important evidence for the date of Ka;r Kharana 
was the discovery by B. Moritz in 1905-6 of a 
graffito inscription on the wall of one of the upper 
rooms (see Plate xxx b). This inscription in eleven 
lines, and another three-line inscription nearby, are 
amongst the earliest extant painted Arabic texts. 
The last three lines contain the statement, “‘Abd 
Allah ibn ‘Umar wrote [it] on Monday three [nights] 
remaining from Muljarrem of the year two and 
ninety” (tr. N. Abbott). This date corresponds to 
Monday, November 24th, 710 AD. It has been 
conjectured that ‘Abd al-Malik b. ‘Umar (whose 
name is given thus at the beginning of the inscription) 
was a member of al-Walld’s entourage, returning 
from a visit to Mecca in 91/710. Whilst the inscription 
cannot be interpreted in any way as evidence for 


the Muslim origin of the building, it does provide 
a useful terminus ante quern. Most authorities, and 
notably K. A. C. Creswell, have identified the build¬ 
ing as Sasanid, and have associated it with the 
Persian occupation of 614-28 A.D. Creswell, and 
others, have observed that many of the structural 
and decorative features, such as the use of elliptical 
arches, the squinches, the engaged columns support¬ 
ing transverse arches, and the quarter-round entrance 
towers, find their parallels in Sasanid and Mesopota¬ 
mian architecture; Creswell has also pointed out that 
the obviously defensive nature of the structure sets 
it apart from the majority of the later Umayyad 
desert palaces, which were seldom fortified. 

Bibliography: A complete bibliography is 
given by K. A. C. Creswell in his note on Ra$r 
Kharana, Early Muslim architecture, Umayyads, 
A.D. 622-750, Oxford 1969, ii, 44-49. The most 
important works include the first account of the 
building by Gray Hill, Palestine Exploration Fund 
Quarterly Statement, 1896; J. A. Jaussen and 
R. Savignac, Les chdteaux arabes de Qeseir C A mra, 
Hatineh et Tdba, Paris 1922, contains a detailed 
description; B. Moritz, Ausfluge in der Arabia 
Petraea, in MFOB, iii, (1908); A. Musil, lfu$ejr 
c Amra, Vienna 1907; idem, Arabia Petraea, 
Vienna 1907-8; G. L. Bell, Ukhaidir, Oxford 1914; 
J. Sauvaget, Remarques sur les monuments omeyya- 
des, in JA, ccxxxi (1939-40); idem, La mosquie 
omeyyade de Mtdine, Paris 1947; G. Lankester 
Harding, The antiquities of Jordan, London 1969; 
H. Gaube, Ein arabischer Palast in SUdsyrien, 
girbet el-Baida, Beirut-Wiesbaden 1974, 74-51 
J. Warren, A Sasanian attribution of two buildings 
in Jordan, in Art and Archaeology Research Papers, 
xi, London 1977, discusses the relationship with 
the ribaf on the citadel in ‘Amman; for the painted 
inscription, see RCEA, i, 1931, and the discussion 
of it by N. Abbott, The Kasr Kharana Inscription 
of 92// (7x0 A.D.) a new reading, in Ars Islamica, 
xi-xii (1946). (J. Carswell) 

KHwARAZM. in post-Mongol times increasingly 
known as Khiwa. the province lying along the lower 
course of the Amu Darya [j.v.] or Oxus, classical 
Chorasmia. In the early Islamic period, the southern 
boundary of Kh w arazm was considered to be at 
Tahiriyya, five days’ journey downstream from 
Amul-i Shatt (modern Cardjuy), the crossing-place 
of the Khurasan-Bukhara caravan route. Tahiriyya 
lay just to the south of the gorge of the “lion’s 
mouth”, Dahan-i Shir, where the river narrows at 
modern Diildiil Atlaghan near Pitnyak. However, the 
Ghaznawid historian BayhakI (5th/nth century) 
reckoned Paretian (in post-Mongol times, Darughan- 
Ata), to the north of the gorge, as the beginning of 
Kh w arazm. Below the gorge, the Amu Darya fans out 
into an extended delta plain, with numerous river 
channels and irrigation canals (arlfas), as far as the 
shores of the Aral Sea. This plain forms an island of 
fertility and cultivation within the surrounding steppe 
and desert, linked only with Transoxania by the 
strips of agricultural land along the Amu Darya 
banks, and one would expect that in such a well- 
watered region, comparable in many ways to the 
habitat of the Nile and Mesopotamia, a sedentary, 
agrarian society would early arise. Soviet archaeology 
has in fact shown that the Kelte Minar Late Neolithic 
culture was characteristic of the region in the fourth 
miilenium B.C., whilst in the second millenium B.C. 
the Taza Bagh Yab culture was typical of the 
Kh w arazmian Bronze Age (see S. P. Tolstov, Drevniy 
Khorezm, Moscow 1948, and A. L. Mongait, 



b. The internal courtyard. Note the springing of arches and the traces of a gallery, now disappeared, on the 

first floor. 
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Archaeology in the U.S.S.R., Moscow 1959, 263-77). 

The etymology of the name Khwarazm has evoked 
much speculation. In his article Khwarazm in the 
Mu c dfam al-bulddn, ed. Beirut 1374-6/1955-7. ii, 
395-8, Yakut offers a folk-etymology relating to two 
outstanding features of the province, the food gained 
for the Kh”arazmians from the Amu Darya and its 
channels, sc. the fish, and the trees and bushes which 
probably covered some part at least of the region 
in early times and supplied fuel for cooking; the 
traveller Ibn Fadlan (309/921-2) remarks on the 
cheapness and easy availability of firewood there. 
Hence, Yakut says, kh w ar — “flesh” ( lahm ), and 
r.z.m. — “firewood” (hafab). Outside the realm of 
fancy, an obvious meaning for the name might well 
be “lowlands”, if the -zmi- element of the Achaemenid 
name for Kh w arazm, HuwarazmiS, reflects Middle 
and New Persian zamin “land” and the first element 
in New Persian kh w dr “low, abject”. Another sug¬ 
gestion has connected the first element with khurshid 
“sun” and has explained it as “the land of the rising 
sun”, reflecting Kh”arazm’s position on the north¬ 
eastern periphery of the Iranian heartlands; and a 
further explanation has been that of “fruitful land”, 
linking the first element with New Persian kh^urdan 
“to eat”. Tolstov has even explained it as “the land of 
the people Khwarri or Kharri”, connecting these with 
the Hurrians who founded the Mitanni kingdom in 
northeastern Mesopotamia and the Lake Van region 
in the middle of the second millenium B.C., pre¬ 
sumably positing a migration of the proto-Hurrians 
westwards from Central Asia. Whether Kh w arazm 
is to be identified with the Airyanem vaego “Aryan 
range” of the Avesta, sc. with the homeland of the 
old Iranian sacred books, as was maintained by, e.g. 
Marquart, is unproven but not unlikely; W. B. Hen¬ 
ning suggested a possibility that the Gathas, the oldest 
part of the Avesta, were composed in northern 
Khurasan, the region of Marw and Harat, perhaps 
then part of the pre-Achaemenid kingdom of Kh"a- 
razm. 

It certainly seems that in Achaemenid times 
Kh w arazm was a flourishing land, and on the evidence 
of the Behistun and Persepolis inscriptions, was 
subject to some degree of Achaemenid control. 
Kh”arazm or HuwarazmiS provided a “dark-blue 
stone” (? turquoise) for decorating the palace of 
Darius at Susa. Herodotus alludes to what he calls 
“the plain of the Akes River”, i.e. the Oxus, as 
part of the Achaemenid dominions, and mentions the 
presence of Chorasmian and Parthian troops in the 
army of Xerxes as a special division under Artabazus 
son of Pharnaces; he further says that these soldiers 
were equipped in the same fashion as the Bactrians, 
sc. with Median caps, bows and short spears. By 
the time of Alexander the Great, however, the 
Kh w arazmians had somehow thrown off Persian con¬ 
trol, and when Alexander was in Bactria in 328 B.C. 
he received a visit from the King of Chorasmia, 
Pharasmanes, and his retinue of 1,500 cavalrymen. 
Apparently Pharasmanes claimed sovereignty over 
all the steppes westwards from Chorasmia to Colchis 
on the Black Sea shores—by no means an impossible 
boast, given the long-standing political, commercial 
and cultural connections of Kh w arazm with the Volga 
basin and South Russia. 

Once the exiguous Greek sources become silent, 
we are dependent for literary evidence about the next 
centuries on the equally fragmentary information 
from the Kh w arazmian Islamic scholar BIrunI (d. 
after 442/1050) [q. ti.], a Khwarazmian patriot who was 
clearly conscious of the ancient glories of his home¬ 


land. In his al-Athdr al-bdkiya, ed. Sachau, Leipzig 
1878, 35-6, tr. idem, The chronology of ancient nations, 
London 1879, 40-2, he has a section on the ancient 
history and rulers of Kh w arazm and on its era. He 
also wrote a special history of the province, the 
Kitab al-Musdmara ft akhbdr Khwarazm. cited by 
Yakut (who visited Kh w arazm personally in 616/ 
1219-20, travelling from Marw in the depths of the 
harsh steppe winter) and utilised by BayhakI in the 
closing section of his Mudfalladat (Ta'rikh-i Mas c udi, 
ed. GhanI and Fayyad, Tehran 1324/1945, 665-91, 
tr. Arends, Istorya Mas’-uda (1030-1041)*, Moscow 
1969, 805-36); it is regrettable that no parts of this 
work on the pre-Ghaznavid history of Kh"arazm 
have survived. 

Until recent decades, we have had to depend largely 
on BIrunI for the history of the semi-legendary and 
pre-lslamic past of Kh*arazm. He says that the 
land was first colonised 980 years before Alexander 
the Great, sc. before the Seleucid era, i.e. in 1292 
B.C., when the hero of Iranian epic Siyavush came 
to Khwarazm, and his son Kay Khusraw was estab¬ 
lished on the throne 92 years later, in 1200 B.C. 
He starts giving names only with the Afrighid line 
of Kh w arazm-Shahs, having placed the ascension of 
Afrigh in 616 of the Seleucid era, i.e. in 305 A.D. 

The oldest Chinese name for Kh*arazm, Yue-kien, 
given in the annals of the Earlier Han (first and 
second centuries B.C.), suggests as the centre of 
Kh”arazmian power Gurgandj [q.v.], earlier form 
Urgandj, on the left bank of the Amu Darya in lower 
Khwarazm. However, Ptolemy mentions that this 
centre lay on the right bank of the river, correspond¬ 
ing to the position of the royal palace excavated by 
Tolstov at Toprak-kala and that of the later capital 
of the Afrlghids, Kath {q.v.} or al-Fir/al-FIl, and 
this seems both historically and archaeologically 
more probable. The remarkable results of Soviet 
archaeological work have indeed vastly widened our 
knowledge of the pre-lslamic history of Kh w arazm. 
Well over 1000 pre-lslamic and early-Islamic coins 
have been found, together with many inscriptions in 
the Kh w arazmian language and script on vessels, 
documents, etc. (see on these, below). In general, 
these results show that BIrunI’s dates and names 
are not to be relied upon, for he was writing about 
matters which he could not verify. Thus V. A. Liv¬ 
shits has shown from dated Khwarazmian artefacts 
that BIrunI’s eras from the Siyavushid foundation of 
the kingdom and from the establishment of the 
Afrlghids, were never in actual use; instead, there was 
an official era beginning in the opening years of the 
Christian era, and probably to be connected with the 
rise of the new, pre-lslamic line of Shahs and the 
achievement of independence from Parthian control, 
a control which seems to be attested by the clear 
Arsacid influence in coin designs, etc. ( The Khwarez- 
mian calendar and the eras of ancient Chorasmia, in 
Acta antiqua academiae scientarum hungaricae, xvi 
(1968), 433-46, and see kh w arazm-shahs). 

We are wholly dependent on archaeology for any 
information at all on social and economic topics. 
Soviet research has provided much basic data, though 
these may be capable of various interpretations. It 
has shown the presence of extensive agricultural 
estates, with outlying field systems irrigated by 
networks of arlk s or canals, and with central concen¬ 
tration points and fortified citadels, within which 
the peasants and their herds could take refuge. It 
is likely that, as at all times in its known pre-modern 
history, Khwarazm’s borders were under pressure 
from the pastoralist nomads of the surrounding 
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steppes, probably by peoples like the Massagetes and 
Sakas in early times, and certainly by Turkish tribes 
like the Oghuz, Klpiak, Peienegs, etc. in Islamic 
times. Biruni speaks in his Athar, 236, tr. 224, of 
annual expeditions led by the Kh"iirazm-Shahs 
against the Oghuz, so that there was an autumn 
festival in Kh"arazm called faghburiyya “that of the 
King’s expedition” (fagkbur = Iranian baghpur). It 
seems certain that in the 4th/ioth century a group of 
Oghuz, perhaps semi-sedentarised and practising 
some agriculture and fishing but still inclined by 
nature to plundering and rapine, were established 
near the mouth of the Syr Darya or Jaxartes only ten 
stages from Kh"arazm, and their Yabghu or leader 
spent his winters at their settlement of Yengi-kent 
(Dih-i naw, al-Qarya al-djadlda, modern Diankent- 
kala). The fortified nature of the Kh"arazmian 
agricultural domains can thus be easily explained by 
this need for security against external marauders. 
It is less certain that these fortified enclosures were, 
as Soviet authorities have suggested, designed also 
for internal defence purposes, in the shape of peasant 
revolts against the “feudal” landowners of the 
province. 

Tolstov adduces in support of his argument the 
events surrounding the Arab conquest of Kh'arazm 
in 93/712 by Kutayba b. Muslim al-Bahili, the lieu¬ 
tenant in Khurasan of the great governor al-Hadjdjadj 
b. Yusuf. There had been attempts by the Arabs in 
the early Umayyad period to extend their raids 
through Transoxania to Khwarazm. and historians 
like Baladhuri, Tabari and Ibn al-Athlr mention 
various raids, such as that led by Salim b. Ziyad in 
61/681 against a town on the borders of Khwarazm 
(possibly Hazarasp) where the local Iranian princes of 
Soghdia had banded together to resist the Arabs. 
Kutayba was able to intervene in internal Kh "Sra?.- 
mian politics because he was summoned in from 
Marw by the Afrighid Shah, unable by himself to 
make headway in a civil war with his younger 
brother Khurrazad (“the sun-born one”), who had 
seized power. Tolstov interprets Khurrazad’s move¬ 
ment as one of social protest, of the Neo-Mazdakite 
type familiar in the disturbed countryside of Persia 
at this time, a rising of the urban and rural masses 
against the Kh"arazm-Shah and the landed aris¬ 
tocracy (what Tabari, ii, 1237, calls “the dihfrans and 
marzbdns"). He bases himself on Tabari's information 
that Khurrazad confiscated the slavegirls, fine 
horses, precious articles, etc. of those connected with 
the royal court; but the social implications of all this, 
if there were any, are not really explicit in the Arabic 
sources. See H. A. R. Gibb, The Arab conquests in 
Central Asia, London 1923, 42-3; Tolstov, Auf den 
Spuren der altckoresmiscken Kultur, Berlin 1953, 
239-45 1 B. Spuler, Iran in frtth-islamischer Zeit, 
Wiesbaden 1952, 31. 

At all events, the two Arab invasions of this year, 
entailing the killing by the Arabs of the Kh"arazm- 
Shah himself, brought the province for the first time 
into the Arab orbit, and the Arabs were able to exact 
the payment of tribute and the supplying of auxiliary 
troops. Much damage seems to have been wrought 
by the incoming Arabs. Biruni says that Kutayba 
slaughtered all those who knew the old Kh "arazmian 
script and who knew the old historical traditions. 
This is doubtless an exaggeration. The requirement 
of tribute lapsed, and Islam was certainly not im¬ 
planted immediately. The Afrighids themselves did 
not become Muslim till three generations or so later, 
perhaps in the caliphate of al-Ma’mun, The Shahs 
continued to join with the Soghdian rulers of Trans¬ 


oxania in common hostility to the Arabs, encouraging 
intervention by the Turks and Chinese; in 133/751 
we hear from Chinese sources of an embassy from 
the Shah Shawushfar(n) (whose name is also known 
from coins) to the Imperial Court (Chavannes, 
Documents sur les Tou-kiue {Turcs) occidentaux, 
St. Petersburg 1903,145). The Kh "arazmian language 
survived for several centuries to come, and so must 
some at least of the culture and lore of ancient 
Khwarazm. for it is hard to see the commanding 
figure of Biruni, a repository of so much knowledge, 
appearing in a cultural vacuum. 

The persistence of the Khwarazmian language was, 
in fact, an outstanding manifestation of Kh “arazmian 
ethnic and cultural vitality. Linguistically, this 
eastern Iranian language occupies a position midway 
between Soghdian on the east, known to us from a 
large number of Manichaean, Buddhist and other 
texts, and the rather less well-known Parthian on the 
west; an especially interesting feature of Khwaraz¬ 
mian is its conservative character in preserving many 
Avestan words (cf. the hypothesis, mentioned above, 
that the Gathas were composed in northern Khurasan, 
then part of the pre-Achaemenid state of Chorasmia). 
It was a written language well before the Arab 
conquest, utilising, like Pahlavi, Parthian and 
Soghdian, an alphabet ultimately derived from the 
Aramaic one. This early stage of the language is 
known to us from the finds of Soviet archaeology, 
coin inscriptions, legends on pottery and silver 
vessels, documents on wood and leather, and many 
funerary inscriptions from ossuaries, but few of these 
texts have so far been satisfactorily published. It 
seems likely, however, that the Kh "arazmian script 
emerged around the first century B.C. and was 
probably influenced by the practice of the Arsacid 
Parthian chancery. Kutayba’s invasions may have 
ended the old scribal tradition, but the language 
itself persisted, now written in the Arabic alphabet 
but with several characters modified to render the 
characteristic sounds of Kh "arazmian, e.g. j for the 
labiodental fricative v or ( 3 , and ^ for the africate ts 
(as in Pashto) and probably for its voiced equivalent 
dz; these modified characters are to be found, for 
instance, in several manuscripts of BIrunI’s works 
where Kh "arazmian names and terms are cited. It 
may be that Biruni knew something of the old 
Kh "arazmian script, but this is uncertain. Khwaraz¬ 
mian speech struck the Muslim geographers and 
travellers to the province as particularly qu?er and 
harsh; Ibn Fatflan compares it to the chatter of 
starlings and the croaking of frogs (A. Z. V. Togan, 
Ibn Fadldns Reisebericht, Leipzig 1939, text 7, tr. 12). 

The main sources for our rather exiguous know¬ 
ledge of later Kh "arazmian are the glosses in the 
Kh "arazmian scholar Zamakh sharps Arabic dic¬ 
tionary the Muqaddimat al-adab, together with 
Kh "arazmian sentences in a series of Arabic legal 
works adapted for use in Kh"arazm, in particular, the 
Runyat al-munya of Mukhtar b. Mahmud al-Zahidl 
(d. 658/1260). Kh"arazmian culture and speech felt 
the pressure of Turkish infiltration from northern 
Kh"arazm southwards, leading to the disappearance 
of the original Iranian character of the province and 
its complete turkicisation today, but Kh "arazmian 
speech probably lasted in upper Kh"arazm, the 
region round Hazarasp, till the end of the 8th/i4th 
century. See on the Kh "arazmian language, W. B. 
Henning, in Handbuch der Orientalistik, 1. Abt., 
4. Band, 1. Abschnitt, Iranistik, Leiden-Cologne 
1958. 25, 56-8, 81-4, 109-20, and D. N. MacKenzie, 
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in Cambridge history of Iran, iii, The Seleucid, Parthian 
and Sasanid periods, ch. xxv(f); the Kh w arazmian 
dictionary on which Henning was working till his 
death remains unpublished, but a section of it has 
now been edited by MacKenzie, A fragment of the 
Khwarezmian dictionary . .., London 1971. 

The religious pattern of early Islamic Kh w arazm 
shows the gradual permeation of Islamic faith and 
learning, so that Kh w arazm became, like Khurasan 
and Transoxania, a bastion of Sunni orthodoxy and 
scholarship, attested by the large number of tradi- 
tionists, lawyers, theologians, etc. with the nisba “al- 
Kh w arazml”. The great mathematician Muhammad 
b. Musa al-Kh w arazmi (d. after 232/847) [q.v.] 
flourished at a time when the Kh w arazm-Shahs were 
only just becoming Muslims themselves, and in the 
following century we have such outstanding figures as 
the poet and prose stylist Abu Bakr Muhammad b. 
al-'Abbas al-Kh w arazmi (d. 383/993) [q.v.], and the 
Samanid secretary and official Abu 'Abd Allah 
Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Kh w arazmi [q.v.], author of 
the pioneer encyclopaedia of the sciences, the Mafdtih 
al- c ulum. The Arabic literary and philological sciences 
flourished there, as is shown by the section on the 
fudadaA Khwarazm in Tha'alibfs anthology, the 
Yatimat al-dahr, ed. Cairo, iv, 194-255, and by the 
figure of BirunI himself. BirunI normally used Arabic 
for his learned and scientific works, but he must have 
been trilingual in Kh w arazmian, Arabic and New 
Persian. One manifestation of the orthodoxy of 
Kh w arazm was, according to Ibn Fadlan, the custom¬ 
ary cursing of 'All at the end of the daily prayers. 
Mu'tazilism was specially linked in the popular mind 
with Kh w arazm (cf. Yakut, Irshdd, vi, 155), and 
according to Ibn Battuta, Mu'tazill ideas were still 
held by Kh w arazmian scholars long after they had 
disappeared from the Muslim lands further west. 
We may also suppose that Kh”arazm was, like 
Transoxania, a jumping-off point for dervishes and 
other enthusiasts to undertake missionary work 
within the steppes, and Kh w arazmian ghazis manned 
ribat s or frontier posts on the steppe fringes against 
the marauding Turks. 

Zoroastrianism seems to have lasted in Kh w arazm 
till the5th/uth century, though BirunI, A that, 235 ff., 
tr. 223 ff., says that the Zoroastrians were then 
only a small remnant, who went through the outward 
forms of their religion and observed its festivals, 
without knowing much about its inner spirit. 
Christianity was more flourishing. BirunI again tells 
us, Atjyir, 288, tr. 282-3, that the Christians of 
Kh w arazm were Greek Orthodox Melkites, their 
connections with the Byzantine world being made 
doubtless via the overland route to the Caspian and 
South Russia. Although the Christianity of Iran and 
Central Asia was strongly Nestorian, with its metro¬ 
politan centre at Marw, BirunI also mentions a Melkite 
metropolitan for Iran based on Marw also. There 
were, moreover, some Jacobites or Monophysites in 
Kh w arazm. An 8th century Melkite Notitia episcopa- 
tum shows that the Melkite bishopric of Khwalis or 
Kh w arazm fell administratively within the archi- 
diocese of Doros in the Crimea, see the map in Tolstov, 
Auf den Spuren, 247. In the mid-7th/i3th century, 
Latin travellers mention the Christians of Urgenc 
(Gurgandj) as stemming from Khazar, Alan and 
Russian communities, and shortly afterwards, the 
Armenian king Haiton mentions that the Kh w arazm 
Christians came under the Patriarchate of Antioch 
(see Barthold, Zur Geschichte des Christentums in 
Mittel-Asien bis zur mongolischen Eroberung, Tii- 
bingen-Leipzig 1901, 32-4). In the early Islamic 


period, we hear of Kh w arazmian Christians playing a 
r 61 e as officials and secretaries; Ibn Facjian found 
that the faithful intendant of the 'Abbasid vizier Abu 
’ 1 -Hasan Ibn al-Furat’s estate at Artakhushmlthan 
was a Christian. 

The Arab geographers of the 4th/ioth century 
give detailed accounts of the topography and climate 
of Kh'arazm (with much emphasis on the intense 
cold of the winters) and of the flourishing economic 
and commercial condition of the province. The 
political division between the local governors con¬ 
trolling Gurgandj in the northwest and the Afrlghid 
Shahs ruling the ancient capital Kath in the east, a 
division which may conceivably go back to Kutayba’s 
conquest, though this is uncertain [see kh w Arazm- 
shAhs], was a reality in the early 4th/ioth century; 
the rise to power at the end of the century of the 
Ma 3 munid family in Gurgandj is probably to be con¬ 
nected with the commercial florescence of the town, 
situated as it was at the end of the trade route to 
South Russia and the northern forest zone. The 
extent of this trade may be gauged by the implanting 
of colonies of Kh w arazmian traders (on the evidence 
of toponomy) in South Russia and eastern Europe, 
and by the fact that Ibn Farjlan, on his mission to 
the King of Bulghar, left Gurgandj in a caravan of 
3,000 camels and 5,000 people. Kath itself nonetheless 
still prospered, and the Hudud al-’-dlam, tr. 121, 
describes it as “the emporium of the Turks, Turki- 
stan, Transoxania and the Khazars”. A detailed 
account of the topography and geography of Kh w a- 
razm at this time can be found in Barthold, Turkestan 
down to the Mongol invasion *, 142-55, see also Le 
Strange, The lands of the eastern Caliphate, 443-59. 
The geographers’ accounts show that cultivation and 
the pattern of settlement there were still to some 
extent dependent on the position of the Amu DaryJ 
and its frequently-changing channels; the citadel and 
palace of the Afrlghid Shahs in Kath was gradually 
undermined by the river waters, and by the mid- 
4th/ioth century the citadel and old city had been 
abandoned and a new city built to the east. As for 
the products of Kh w arazm, the sources mention fruit 
(especially melons, which in the Caliphates of al- 
Ma’mun and al-Wathik were exported in leaden, 
snowpacked containers as far as Baghdad, and which 
Ibn Battuta also praises as ones of incomparable 
quality), dried fish, textiles, cheese, snow, bows, etc.; 
whilst imports from the steppes and forests included 
sheep, camels, furs, hides, honey, hardwoods, and 
above all, Turkish and Saklalii slaves. 

In the 4th/ioth century Kh w arazm was nominally 
under the suzerainty of the Samanid Amirs of 
Bukhara, but little is known of the internal history of 
the province during these last few decades of Afrlghid 
rule. In 385/995 the Ma’munids of Gurgandj over¬ 
threw the ancient dynasty and themselves assumed 
the title of Kh w arazm-Shahs, but ill 408/1017 the 
province passed to the Ghaznawids; this control by 
Sultan Mahmud meant the end of political power in 
Kh w arazm exercised by local dynasties, just as the 
extinction of the Samanids in Transoxania meant the 
end of direct Iranian rule there. In the cases of both 
regions, the assumption of power by Turkish rulers 
and the breaking-down of the northeastern bulwark 
of the Iranian world against pressure from the steppes 
inaugurated an accelerating process of ethnic and 
linguistic turkicisation; Kh w arazm became wholly 
Turkish, and in Transoxania, only the restricted 
district of Tajikistan survives of the formerly vast 
Iran extdrieur. Kh w arazm came into the Saldjuk orbit 
after the downfall of Ghaznavid power in Khurasan. 
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and was ruled by Turkish slave governors on behalf of 
the Saldjuk Sul(Sns. In the last years of the 5th/ioth 
century, the governor Anushtigin Gharia 5 ! succeeded 
in founding an hereditary line in Kh w arazm. whose 
members also took the title of Kh w arazm-Shahs and 
who were, after the middle years of the 6th/12 th 
century, virtually independent (for details of the 
history of these three centuries before the Mongol 
invasions, see kh w arazm-shahs). 

The extensive empire built up by this last line 
of Kh W 5 razm-Shahs nevertheless crumbled before the 
Mongol onslaught, and the Shah 'Ala 5 al-DIn Muham¬ 
mad’s capital of Urgent (the former Gurgandj) fell 
to Caghatay and Ogedey in 618/1221 after a valiant 
defense. After this, the northern part of Khwarazm 
and the lower Syr Darya region came within the 
lands of the Golden Horde for 140 years, with only the 
southern part, including Kith and Khlwa, coming 
within the Caghatayid ulus; till ca. 751/1350 Kh w a- 
razm was directly ruled by the Golden Horde Khans, 
and after the collapse of the Il-Khanids in Persia, 
Kh w arazm formed the base for military operations 
against Khurasan. Thus the greater part of Kh w arazm 
was politically linked under the Golden Horde with 
the region with which it had so many ancient links, 
that of the Volga basin and South Russia, and this 
unity favoured the growth of commerce across the 
steppes connecting the two regions; ca. 740/1340 Ibn 
Facjl Allah al-‘Umari found prices almost identical in 
the Golden Horde centre of Saray on the Volga and in 
Urgenc, and the same weights and measures were in 
use in both cities (see Spuler, Die Goldene Horde, die 
Mongolen in Russland 1223-1502 1 , Leipzig 1943, 275, 
390). The capital Urgeni was rebuilt in 628/1231 on 
a new site some distance from the old Gurgandj (Ibn 
al-Athir, xii, 323, who calls the capital madinat 
Kh“arazm. in accordance with the tendency to name 
a capital after the province or region in which it is 
situated), and Ibn BaHuja, who travelled from Saray 
to Kh w arazm and Transoxania a century later, ex¬ 
patiates on its flourishing state, its fine markets and 
its populousness; Kath, on the other hand, had sunk 
to the status of a village. Kh w arazm also became once 
more a home of learning and the arts, so that ‘Abd 
al-Razzak Samarfcandl describes it in his Mafia ' al- 
sa.'-dayn as “the rendez-vous of the most distinguished 
figures of the world”, madjma'-t a’-yan-i diihan. 
Ibn Battuta again praises the charitable foundations 
of Kh w arazm, the madrasas, hospitals, etc., some 
of which had been built by Ozbeg Khan’s governor 
there, Kutlugh Timur, and he visited the hospice at 
the tomb of the great Sufi shaykh Nadjm al-DIn al 
Kubra, killed by the Mongols when they captured 
Urgeni, and the tomb of Zamakhsharl (Rihla, iii, 
3 ff., tr. Gibb, iii, 541 ff.). The tomb of Kutlugh- 
Tlmur’s wife Tura Beg Khartum, which Ibn Battuta 
mentions, still survives in the ruins of Old Urgent*, 
Kunya Urgenc, as does that of Nadjm al-Din al- 
Kubra (see Athar al-Isldm al-ta , rikhiyya fi 'l-Ittihdd 
al-Sufiyyiti, Tashkent ca. 1962, Pis. 18, 19). 

Two or three decades after Ibn Battuta's visit, 
there arose in Kh w arazm an independent minor 
dynasty, the Sufids, of a Kongrat Turkish tribe; the 
coins in Kh w arazm for the Khans of the Golden Horde 
cease in 762/1361, and those of Husayn Sufi, founder 
of the line, commence in 765/1364. Husayn Sufi 
displaced the Caghatayids from Kath and Khlwa. and 
held off Timur from Kh w arazm till 781/1379. The 
line revived after a temporary submergence under 
the Tlmurids, with help from the Golden Horde Khan 
Totftamlsh, but in 790/1388 Sulaymhn $ufl was 
defeated and this time Timur razed Urgenfi to the 


ground. Kji w arazm never really recovered from this 
blow, and it seems henceforth to have lost its former 
importance in both the cultural and commercial life 
of Central Asia. 

In the gth/i5th century, possession of Khwarazm 
alternated between the Golden Horde Khans and the 
Tlmurids, but members of the §ufl family seem to 
have retained local power as governors; ‘Uthman b. 
Muhammad Sufi is mentioned in 868/1464 as vassal 
of the Whan Mustafa. In 911/1505 Khwarazm passed 
to Muhammad Shavbanl. founder of the Ozbeg 
amirate in Transoxania, and in 916/1510 briefly to the 
Safawid Shah Isma‘ 11 , the opponent of Shavbanl. 

A new local Ozbeg dynasty now appears in Kh w a- 
razm, like the Shaybanids of Transoxania descended 
ultimately from Djoii, son of Cingiz Khan, but only 
remotely connected with the main line of the Shay¬ 
banids. This was the dynasty of ‘Arabshahids (917- 
end of the nth century/1511-end of the 17th century), 
whose genealogy (conjectural in parts) is given by 
Zambaur, Manuel de ginlalogie et de chronologic, 
274-5. The centre of the new principality lay at 
Khlwa, which from TImurid times onwards becomes 
the principal city of Kh w arazm, and the 'Arabshahid 
capital from the amirate of 'Arab Muhammad I (1011- 
32/1602-23) onwards. Khlwa must be an ancient, 
pre-Islamic Kh w arazmian settlement. Khlwa. older 
form Khiwak. is already described as a place of fair 
importance by the 4th/ioth century geographers, and 
became further celebrated as the birthplace of Shavkh 
Nadjm al-DIn al-Kubra [q.v .]. Yakut says that its 
people were in this time still Shafi'is, whereas the rest 
of Kh w arazm had become Hanafl. Now, reversing the 
older process, the city of Khlwa began to give its 
name to the whole province, henceforth usually 
known as the Khanate of Khlwa. The old city of 
Urgen£, only partly rebuilt by Timur, must have 
become deserted, for a new Urgeni arose 20 miles 
northeast of Khlwa, and soon became the most im¬ 
portant commercial centre of Khiwa; the ancient 
capital Kath, by then very shrunken, had to be 
completely abandoned when the channel on which it 
was situated dried up. However, the 'Arabshahid 
Khan Muhammad Anusha (1074-85/1663-74) built a 
new Kath on the left bank of the Amu Darya below 
New Urgeni. 

The ‘Arabshahids exercised direct rule in Kh w a- 
razm, and held suzerainty over a considerable area 
beyond it, extending to the northern rim of Khurasan 
and to the eastern shores of the Caspian Sea, the 
regions known as "the side of the mountains”, as 
opposed to “the side of the water”, those regions 
lying along the Amur Darya. Two of the Bukhara 
Ozbeg Amirs, 'Ubayd Allah b. Mahmud in 945/1538 
and 'Abd Allah b. Iskandar in 1001/1593 and 1003-05/ 
1595-7, managed briefly to occupy Kh w arazm. but 
on the whole the ‘Arabshahids maintained themselves 
against their Transoxanian neighbours, and at times 
carried warfare as far as Bukhara itself, as did 
Muhammad Anusha in 1076/1665. Nevertheless, the 
cultural level of the ‘Arabshahid kingdom was 
perceptibly lower than that of Transoxania. The best- 
known ruler of the dynasty was Abu TGhazI Bahadur 
Khan [q.v.] (1054-74/1644-63), the author in Caghatay 
or Eastern Turkish of the Shediere-vi Terakime on the 
history of the Mongols and the Shadiarat al-Atrak on 
the history of the Shaybanids, completed by his son 
Muhammad Anusha; but Abu ’ 1 -GhizI states at the 
outset in the latter work that he was forced to write 
the history of his land because none of his subjects 
was educated enough to undertake this task. 

After the end of the ‘Arabshahid line, there fol- 
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lowed various fainiant khans of Cingizid lineage but 
little competence or power, who were summoned 
from the steppes; the real holder of power in Khiwa 
was generally the Inak (i.e. senior member and 
military chief) of the Kongrat tribe, who simply sent 
these Mans back to the steppes when they proved 
inadequate for his purposes. It was in the I2th/i8th 
century that relations between the Khanate of Khiwa 
and the expanding power of Russia began to assume 
some importance. Already, the Ural Cossacks had 
been attracted by the famed richness of Kh w arazm 
and had raided New Urgend. In 1717 Peter the Great, 
drawn by the possibility of opening up an overland 
trade to Bukhara and India, and acting on a pretext 
that was to be much used in the process of the Russian 
reduction of Central Asia, viz. the release of Russian 
prisoners, sent a military expedition against Khiwa 
under the Circassian adventurer Bekovid. The 
attempt failed, but in 1153/1740 the Persian conquer¬ 
or Nadir Shah Afshar conquered Bukhara and Khiwa 
temporarily; however, Nadir’s nominee to the throne 
in Khiwa. Tagir, did not long survive the Shah’s 
withdrawal. 

From now onwards, the Khiwa Khanate in general 
and the topography of the capital begin to be well- 
known from the accounts of Russian and western 
European travellers and visitors. Khiwa suffered 
badly from the raids from the south of the Yomut 
Turkmens of the Kara Kum desert, who almost com¬ 
pletely destroyed the city shortly before 1184/1770; 
these Turkmens were however driven off and the city 
restored in that year by the Inak Muhammad Amin. 
In 1219/1804 the Inak Iltiizer, grandson of Muham¬ 
mad Amin, assumed the title of Khan, and the 
remaining Khans of Khiwa were all from his line. 
Warfare with the Khans of Bukhara continued in the 
early 19th century, and in an expansionist phase 
under the Khan Muhammad Rahim (1221-41/1806-26) 
and his son Allah Kull (1241-58/1826-42), the Khiwa 
Khanate assumed its greatest extent, from the shores 
of the Aral Sea and the Syr Darya mouth, to the 
south of Marw. 

But Russian expansionism now assumed serious 
proportions. The winter expedition of 1839-40 from 
Orenburg under General Perovski failed miserably, 
but soon afterwards, the Khan had to accede to a 
set of Russian demands, after vainly trying to open 
up relations with Great Britain. The Russians 
founded a fort named Kazalinsk at the mouth of the 
Syr Darya in 1847, used subsequently as a base 
against the Khanate of Khokand and Tashkent, but 
also constituting a threat to the flank of Khiwa. The 
Khanate was prosperous enough internally at this 
time, as is shown by the Sifarai-ndma-yi Kh w arazm. 
the account of the Persian envoy Ri<Ja Kull Khan, 
who visited Khiwa in 1267/1851 to negotiate the 
freeing of Persians captured by the Turkmens in 
Mazandaran and Khurasan and then sold in the slave 
markets of Khiwa (French tr. by Ch. Schefer, Relation 
de I’ambassade au Kharezm ie Riza Qouly Khan, 
Paris 1879). It continued, however, to be harassed 
by Turkmen depredations, and was at odds with the 
Khanate of Bukhara. When in 1873 Russian forces 
from Orenburg, Krasnovodsk on the eastern shore of 
the Caspian, Perovski on the lower Syr Darya and 
Tashkent, advanced simultaneously on Khiwa, the 
Khan had to capitulate after some fighting. Sayyid 
Muhammad Rahim lost all his territories on the right 
bank of the Amu Darya to Russia, and in his trun¬ 
cated Khanate on the left bank, was to be under the 
protectorate of Russia, to consider himself as “the 
obedient servant of the Emperor of all the Russias”, 


and was to pay a heavy war indemnity. The Khans of 
Khiwa were never considered by the Tsarist govern¬ 
ment to be on the same level as those of Bukhara. 
Internal dissensions within Khiwa and attacks by the 
Turkmens still continued, but the last Khan, Sayyid 
c Abd Allah (1918-20) faced an invasion by Bolshevik 
troops and had to abdicate in February 1920 in 
favour of a nominally independent Kh w arazmian 
People’s Soviet Republic. This lasted only till 1924, 
when the internal frontiers of Central Asia were 
redrawn by the USSR government on ethnic lines, 
so that the right-bank areas of the old Khiwa Khanate 
were incorporated in the Uzbek SSR and the left- 
bank ones in the Turkmen SSR. 

Bibliography: In addition to those works 
mentioned in the article, see Sachau, Zur Ge- 
schichte und Chronologie von Khwdrizm, in SB WAW, 
lxxiii (1873), 471-506, lxxiv (1873), 285-330; 
Barthold, A short history of Turkestan, and A 
history of the Turkman people, in Four studies on 
the history of Central Asia, i and iii; E. Bret- 
schneider, Mediaeval researches from eastern Asiatic 
sources, London 1910, ii, 91-4; F. H. Skrine and 
E. D. Ross, The heart of Asia, a history of Russian 
Turkestan and the Central Asian Khanates, London 
1899; G. E. Wheeler, The tnodern history of Soviet 
Central Asia, London 1964; Z. V. Togan, 1 a, art. 
Hdrizm -, BSE a , xlvi, 324-7; Mayer, Bibliography of 
Moslem numismatics, s.v. Khans of Khiva, 
Khwarizmshahs and Kungratids. 

(C. E. Bosworth) 

KHWARAZM-shAhs. the ancient title of the 
rulers of Kh w arazm [g.v.], used regularly in the early 
Islamic period (cf. Tabari, ii, 1238, events of 93/712) 
until the Mongol invasions, and sporadically there¬ 
after; hence as with the designations Afshin and 
Ikhshid [q.vv.], this is an example of the survival 
of what was probably an ancient Central Asian 
Iranian title well into Islamic times. 

The Kh "arazmian scholar Biruni gives the names 
and genealogical sequence of the first line of Kh w a- 
razm-Shahs, the house of Afrigh, which began, so 
he says, in 305 A.D. and continued until its over¬ 
throw by the Ma’munids in 385/995; these Afrighids 
followed a semi-legendary line of the Siyavushids, 
progeny of the Iranian hero Kay Khusraw. Biruni 
mentions 22 of these Afrighids, whose average reign 
spans neatly 31 years, a generation. This fact alone 
is suspicious, especially as all the 22 may not have 
ruled successively anyway, and Biruni’s reliability 
for topics relating to the pre-Islamic past of Kh w a- 
razm, topics which he could not personally verify, has 
recently been called in question [see kh w arazm1. A 
large number of pre-Islamic Kh w arazmian coins (i.e. 
coins dated up till the 8th century A.D.) have been 
found by Soviet archaeologists, and the archive of 
the royal palace at Toprak Kala on the right bank 
of the Amu Darya or Oxus has yielded some docu¬ 
ments. The typical pattern of these coins, adhered to 
for nearly a millenium, is of the ruler’s head on the 
reverse and of a cavalryman on the obverse, with 
the ruler’s name in the Aramaic-derived Kh "arazmian 
script and the titles MLK 1 “king” and later, MR>Y 
MLK’ “sovereign king”. Unfortunately, few of the 
coin names correspond with those in Biruni’s list 
as we have it (there is, of course, always the pos¬ 
sibility of scribal errors in copying these unfamiliar 
Iranian names), and nothing like the eponym ‘‘f.righ 
of Biruni; perhaps therefore our designation of the 
first line of Kh "arazm-Shahs as the Afrighids is more 
one of convenience than accuracy. 

One Shah who appears on coins as Khusraw is not 
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mentioned at all by BIrunl. However, there are one 
or two tentative confirmations of BIrunI’s names, 
e.g. of the Arthamukh, Shah in the time of the 
Prophet Mubammad, according to BIrunl. At the time 
of Kutayba's two invasions of 93/712 (when the Arabs 
were invited in by the Shah to aid him in a succession 
dispute, but eventually turned on him and killed him), 
the then Shah is named by BIrunl as Askadjamiik son 
of Azkadjawar, the form of the latter’s name being 
confirmed on a coin as Askatsvar (in this particular 
case, the coin of an earlier Shah of the same name). 
Askadjamuk’s own son Shawushfar(n) seems to 
appear on coins, and must in any case be identical 
with the ruler Shao-she-fien mentioned by the T’ang 
annals as sending an embassy to China in 133/751 
asking for assistance against the Arabs (Chavannes, 
Documents sur Us Tou-kiue ( Turcs) occidenlaux, 
St. Petersburg 1903, 145). See for an analysis of these 
coins legends V. A. Livshits, The Khwarezmian 
calendar and the eras of ancient Chorasmia, in Acta 
Antiqua Academiae Scientarum Hungaricae, xvi 
(1968), 439 - 44 - 

The first Islamic name of BIrunl is that one typical 
of the convert, 'Abd Allah b. Turkasbatha, whose 
reign should probably be placed in the early 3rd/gth 
century. However, even amongst the last Shahs with 
Islamic names, Ibn al-Athlr, viii, 310, mentions a 
Shah not included by BIrunl, 'Abd Allah b. Ashkam, 
who rebelled against his nominal suzerain, the 
Samanid Amir of Bukhara, Nub b. Na$r, in 332/943-4. 
It seems that the Samanids had extended their 
authority over Kh”arazm by the early 4th/ioth 
century. When Ibn Fadlan came from Baghdad in 
309/921 accompanying the mission from the Caliph 
al-Muktadir to the King of the Volga Bulghars, his 
party went firstly to Na$r b. Ahmad’s court before 
proceeding to Kh w arazrn; and in the operations of 
309/921-2 against the Samanid rebel Layll b. Nu'man 
in northern Persia, the Kh w arazm-Shah joined the 
Amir’s forces. In practice, the Shahs were little 
disturbed except when they sheltered Samanid rebels, 
and in the last years of Samanid rule, Kh w arazmian 
authority extended southwards as far as the northern 
fringes of Khurasan and such frontier posts as 
Farawa and Nasa. There are extant some coins of the 
penultimate Afrlghid Shah, Ahmad b. Muhammad, 
from the years 348/959-60 and 366/976-7, see Markov, 
Inventarniy katalog, 295, 975. 

One obscure aspect of the post-Islamic conquest 
history of Khwarazm is the growth of a rival power 
to the Afrlghid Shahs in the west of the province at 
Gurgandj (the later Kunya UrgenC, Arabic al-Djur- 
djaniyya) [q. ».]. Gurgandj is mentioned in the 
accounts of Kutayba’s conquest as one of the three 
main cities of Kh w arazm, together with Kath and 
Hazarasp [q.vv.], and its rise as a rival to Kath is 
probably explicable by its growing commercial 
prosperity as an entrepot for steppe and South Rus¬ 
sian trade; Gardlzl, Zayn al-akhbdr, ed. Nazim, 57, 
speaks of “ancient hostility”, ta'a^subi kadim, 
between the people of the two cities. BIrunl describes 
how, whilst the Afrighids retained the royal authority 
(shahiyya), another line exercised governorship 
(uiildya) in Gurgandj at times. The actual relationship 
between these two lines of power holders is obscure, 
and there is not enough evidence to assert, as Sachau 
did, that the Gurgandj amirs exercised power 
continuously from the Arab invasion onwards, with 
a dual system of authority in Kh w arazm. Nor it is 
clear who was the “Amir of Kh w arazm” at the time 
of the 'Abbasid Revolution, 'Abd al-Malik b. Hartha- 
ma, mentioned in NarshakhI, Ta’rikh-i Bukhara, tr. 


Frye, The history of Bukhara, 62. It is further strange 
that so percipient an observer as Ibn Fabian, who 
first visited the Shah Mubammad b. 'Irak in his 
capital Kadi and then stayed over three months in 
Gurgandj waiting for the winter ice and snow to end, 
does not mention anything of the political situation 
in Gurgandj or the existence there of a rival governor. 
Yet towards the end of the 4th/ioth century, 
Gurgandj was certainly in the hands of the Ma’munid 
family of amirs, for the Ifudiid al- ( alam (372/982), 
tr. 122, describes the town as “formerly belonging 
to the Khwarazm-Shahs”, but now under the control 
of a separate pddishdh or ruler, the Amir of Gurgandj. 

This amir, Abu ’l-'Abbas Ma’mun b. Mubammad, 
in 385/995 overthrew the Afrighids of Kath and killed 
the last Shah, Abu 'Abdallah Mubammad b. Abmad, 
whom BIrunl accordingly calls al-Shahid “the 
martyr”. Abu ’l-'Abbas Ma’mun assumed the historic 
title and founded a brief-lived second line of Kh w a- 
razm-Shahs (385-408/995-1017), and the Ma’munid 
court of Gurgandj became a centre of learning and 
point of attraction for scholars and literary men from 
all over the eastern Islamic world. The Shah Abu 
’l-'Abbas Ma’mun II b. Ma’mun (? 399-407/? 1009- 
17) and his Vizier Abmad al-Suhayli were surrounded 
by a brilliant concourse of figures like the philos¬ 
ophers Ibn SIna and Abu Sahl al-Masibi, the math¬ 
ematician Abu Na$r al-'Arrak, and the medical man 
Abu ’ 1 -Khayr al-Hasan b. al-Khammar. The philol¬ 
ogist Abu Man?ur 'Abd al-Malik al-Tha'alibl moved 
to Kh"arazm from his home town of NIshapur, 
impelled by the unsettled conditions there consequent 
upon the fall of the Samanids, and became an 
intimate of the Shah, to whom he dedicated various 
works, including a “Mirror for Princes”, the Kitdb 
A dab al-muluk al-kh^drazmshahi, ed. and tr. by T. R. 
Topuzoglu, unpublished Manchester Ph.D. thesis, 
1975. The Ma’munids also adorned their capital with 
fine buildings, and a minaret now preserved in the 
ruins of Kunya Urgent has an inscription describing 
how Ma’mun II ordered its building in 401/1011 and 
supervised the laying of its foundations (see Bar¬ 
thold, Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion J , 147 
n. 4). 

The Ma’munids unfortunately came up against the 
expansionist policies of the Ghaznawid Sultan 
Mabmud b. Sebiiktigin, who aimed at turning the 
flank of his enemies the Karakhanids by securing 
possession of Kh w arazm. In 405/1014 Mabmud 
demanded that Ma’mun II place the Sultan’s name in 
the khufba of the Kh w arazmian territories, i.e. in 
effect recognise him as overlord of Khwarazm. 
Mabmud’s sister Kah-Kaldjl was successively wife of 
two of the Shahs, and when Ma’mun was assassinated 
in 407/1017 by a patriotic reaction against his sub¬ 
missiveness to the Ghaznawid. Mabmud had a pretext 
for intervention, the avenging of his brother-in-law. 
Mabmud’s army invaded Khwarazm, defeated the 
local forces at Hazarasp, unleashed a reign of terror 
in Gurgandj against the regicides, and carried off 
large numbers of slaves to Ghazna. See for these 
events, Barthold, Turkestan *, 275-9; Nazim, The life 
and times of Sulfan Mabmud of Ghazna, 56-60, 184-5 1 
Sachau, in SBWAW, Ixxiv (1873), 290-301. 

Thus from 408/1017 onwards, Kh "arazm was in¬ 
corporated in the immense Ghaznawid empire, and 
possession of it gave Mahmud the preponderance in 
Central Asia against the Karakhanids. It was difficult 
to control so distant a province as Kh w arazm dirtcely 
from Ghazna, hence the Sultan appointed as governor 
there his slave commander Abu Sa'Id Altuntash [?.».], 
with the traditional title of Kh w arazm-Sliah, and 
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AltuntSsh and his two sons form the short third 
dynasty of Shahs (408-32/1017-41). Altuntash was the 
loyal servant of Mahmud and his son Mas'ud, 
defending the frontiers of Kh w arazm by the recruit¬ 
ment of auxiliary troops from the Klpiak, Kiisjjet and 
Caghrat Turks, and he died in battle fighting for 
M ah mild against the Karakhanid 'Alitigin in 423/ 
1032. His son Harun succeeded as de facto ruler in 
Khwarazm, though Mas'ud conceded to him only the 
title of his representative, khalifat al-dar. The 
interests of Altuntash’s line were now clearly diver¬ 
gent from those of the Ghaznavids. Harun sought the 
alliance of the Saldjuk Turkmens and the Karakha- 
nids, but Mas'ud procured his murder in 425/1034. 
His brother and successor Isma'Il Khandan became 
the Sultan’s bitter foe, and at this time when Mas'ud 
had his hands full coping with the Saldjuk incursions, 
was able to rule as an independent ruler. Isma'il was 
expelled from Kh w arazm in 432/1041 by Mas'ud’s 
ally, the Oghuz Yabghu of Djand at the Syr Darya 
mouth, Shah Malik, but by then, Mas'ud himself was 
dead, and the whole Ghaznawid position in the west 
had collapsed. See Bosworth, The Ghaznavids, their 
empire in Afghanistan and eastern Iran 994-J040, 
238-9; Sachau, op. cit., 301-12; and ghaznawids. 

Shah Malik’s occupation of Kh w arazm was ended 
when the Saldjuk leaders Joghrll and Chaghrl came 
to Kh w arazm and Djand in 433/1042 and drove him 
out (see O. Pritsak, Der Untergang des Reiches des 
Oguzischen Yabgu, in Fuad KSpriilu armagant, 
Istanbul 1953, 405-10). Kh w arazm was incorporated 
into the Saldjuk dominions, coming within the 
eastern half ruled by Caghrl Beg. Over the next 
decades, the Sultan Alp Arslan had to come twice to 
the Kh w arazm-Djand region to restore order, and his 
son Arslan Arghun and a son of the vizier Nizam 
al-Mulk were at times governors of Kh"arazm for 
Alp Arslan and Malik Stiah respectively; Kh w arazm 
and the surrounding steppes were of particular im¬ 
portance to Saldjuks as recruiting grounds for their 
professional Turkish slave troops or ghulams and as 
a source for frontier auxiliaries. 

Malik Shah appointed his slave Anushtigin, keeper 
of the royal wash bowls (/ asl-ddr ), as titular governor 
at least of Kh w arazm. but it is not till Berk-Yaruk’s 
sultanate that we find another Turkish ghulam, 
Ekinii b. Koilrar, appointed with the actual title of 
Kh”arazm-Shah (490/1097). This last was killed in 
this same year, and the governorship and title were 
given by the governor of Khurasan to Anushtigin’s 
son Kutb al-DIn Muhammad. Kutb al-DIn’s appoint¬ 
ment inaugurates the fourth and most brilliant 
dynasty of Kh"arazm-Shahs (490-628/1097-1231), 
under whom Kh”arazm became for a while the centre 
of the most powerful military empire in the eastern 
Islamic world during the decades between the decline 
of the Great Saldjuks and the appearance of the 
Mongols. Kutb al-DIn Muhammad (490-521/1097- 
1127) governed Kh w arazm as the faithful vassal of 
Sultan Sandjar, being assiduous in his attendance at 
the Saldjuk court. It was his son 'Ala 3 al-DIn Atslz 
(521-51/1127-56) who was the real founder of the 
dynasty’s splendour. Though he remained nominally 
subject to Sandjar right down to the end, he in fact 
pursued relentlessly his aim of Kh w arazmian auton¬ 
omy and virtual independence and of enlarging his 
territories; notable here was the extension of Kh”a- 
razmian rule over the Turkmens of the eastern Caspian 
shores and the Manghishlafc peninsula. He skilfully 
balanced his own interests against those of the 
Saldjuks in Khurasan and the Kara Khitav (?.«.] in 
Transoxania, and took maximum advantage of 


Sandjar’s difficulties with the Karakhanids and the 
Oghuz tribesmen of Khurasan; for details, see 
ATSlz B. MUHAMMAD B. ANUSHTIGIN. 

Atslz’s successors, beginning with Tadj al-Dunya 
wa’l-DIn Il-Arslan (551-67/1156-72) had greater free¬ 
dom of action after the death of Sandjar and the 
collapse of Saldjuk power in the east, in so far as 
relations with the Kara Khitay allowed, for the latter 
claimed suzerainty over the Karakhanids in Trans¬ 
oxania and over Kh*arazm. However, provided that 
tribute was forwarded regularly to the Gur-Khan’s 
ordu or military camp in Semireiye, the Kara Khitay 
were little disposed to interfere in internal matters. 
The Kh'arazm-Shahs especially coveted the Trans- 
oxanian possessions of the Karakhanids, and inter¬ 
vened with profit in the quarrels of the Kh ans of 
Samarkand and their turbulent Karluk tribal troops; 
hence in 553/1158 Il-Arslan invaded Transoxania on 
the latter’s behalf. 

The reign of II-Arslan’s son and successor 'Ala 3 
al-DIn Tekish (567-96/1172-1200) brought the Shahs 
to new heights of their power, and Tekish was able 
to check the ambitions of the Ghurids [g.v.] in 
Khurasan and to bring about the final demise of the 
Great Saldjuk sultanate in western Persia. Tekish was 
placed on the throne with Kara Khitav help, but he 
soon rebelled against these last, and managed to 
ward off the Kara Khitay army which invaded 
Kh w arazm by the traditional expedient of opening 
the dykes of Kh w arazm and flooding the land lying in 
the invaders’ path. Over the ensuing years, he was 
involved not only against the Kara Khitay again but 
also against his brother and rival for power Sultan 
Shah, who had established himself in northern 
Khurasan, and against the Ghurids. He secured his 
northern frontiers by conciliation of the Ktpcak and 
other Turkmen tribes along the lower Syr Darya, and 
the Kh w arazmian armies which came to terrorise 
Persia and to earn an unenviable reputation for 
cruelty and barbarity there, included large numbers 
of steppe Turkmens, many of them still pagan. 
Tekish first came westwards to Ray in 588/1192 and 
demanded that the Saldjuks and Ildegizid Atabegs of 
western Persia should place his name in the khufba 
immediately after the 'Abbasid caliph’s one. A year 
later he mounted a further invasion, and in 590/1194 
defeated Joghril b. Arslan, the last of the Great 
Saldjuk line, thus extinguishing this dynasty in 
Persia. Tekish was now able to occupy all Djibal as 
far west as Hamadan, so that his territories became 
coterminous with those of the resurgent 'Abbasid 
caliphs, and in 595/1199 the caliph al-Na?ir deemed it 
prudent formally to invest Tekish with the sultanate 
of 'Irak (sc. 'Irak-i 'AdjamI, western Persia), Khura¬ 
san and Turkistan; however, when Tekish died in 
the next year, the population of Djibal rose and 
massacred all whom they could find of the hated 
Kh w arazmian occupying troops. 

Tekish’s son 'Ala 3 al-DIn Muhammad (596-617/ 
1200-20) continued his father’s anti caliphal policy, 
but for many years he was preoccupied in the east 
with his opponents, the Ghurids, the Kara Khitav. 
the Klpiak of the northern steppes, and 'Uthman 
Khan, the last Karakhanid ruler in Samarkand. For 
long, he was careful not to break with the Kara 
Khitav. and welcomed their support in ejecting Mu'izz 
al-DIn Muljammad Ghuri from Khurasan in 601/1204. 
After the Gliurid sultan’s death two years later, the 
Ghurid empire fell apart, and much of its territories 
fell briefly into the hands of the Kh W arazm-Shahs. 
'Ala 3 al-DIn could now dispense with Kara Khitav 
support, and when the latter became increasingly 
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distracted from Transoxanian affairs by the revolt 
in Semiret've of the Mongol chief Ktiiliig, he was by 
608/1212 able to kill £ Uthman Khan and succeed to 
the remainder of the Karakhanid heritage in Trans- 
oxania. 5 A 1 S 5 al-DIn was now assured of commanding 
prestige throughout the eastern Islamic world, though 
like his father, he continued to be satisfied with the 
circumsci ibed territorial designation of Kh “arazm- 
Shah and with that of Sultan. c Ala 5 al-DIn knew from 
captured correspondence that the c Abbasid caliph had 
in the past incited the Ghurids against him; and he 
denounced al-Nasir as unfit to rule and proclaimed 
an c Alid as anti-caliph. He began to march on Bagh¬ 
dad, but in the winter of 614/1217-18, snowstorms 
of unusual severity halted his forces in Kurdistan and 
Luristan, and news of unrest among the KIp6aljs 
compelled him to return to the Kh w Jrazmian fron¬ 
tiers. The menace of the advancing Mongols, succes¬ 
sors to Kudliig in Semireiye and Kashgharia, coin¬ 
cided with c Ala 5 al-DIn’s closing years, and this new 
factor in Middle Eastern affairs was to occupy the 
attention of his son Dialal al-Din (?)Mingburnu 
(617-28/1220-31) and to lead to the downfall and 
complete disintegration of the extensive but transient 
empire of the Kh “arazm-Shahs. For these last events, 
see 6ingiz-khAn and djalal al-dIn kh w arazm-shah. 
and for the general history of this fourth dynasty of 
Shahs, see Bosworth, in Cambridge history of Iran. v. 
The Saljuq and Mongol periods, ch. i. 

The Mongol governors of Kh w arazm do not seem 
to have employed the title of Kh w arazm-Shah, nor 
did the line of Sufid local rulers in the post-Il-Khanid 
period adopt it (see for these rulers, kh'arazm). 
However, the title was revived sporadically, or at 
least used in semi-official parlance, for the TImurid 
Shah Rukh’s governor in Kh w arazm, Shah Malik(8i5- 
29/1413-26) is given it in Fa$Ib al-Din Kh w afl’s an¬ 
thology, the Mudjmal-i FasiH, and his son and suc¬ 
cessor Nasir al-DIn Sultan Ibrahim also bore it until 
he was driven from Gurgandj in 834/1430-1 by the 
Ozbeg Khan Abu ’ 1 -Khayr [g.v.]. The title is some¬ 
times applied to the Ozbeg Khans of Khlwa, the 
'Arabshahids and their successors, in documents and 
literary works, but does not seem ever to have been 
formally adopted by them. Abu ’ 1 -Ghazi applies it 
to no rulers later than the Kh w arazm-Shahs displaced 
by the Mongols, and even when his son and successor 
Mubammad Anusha (1074-85/1663-74) assumed the 
title of Shah after his conquest of Mashhad from the 
Safawids, he did not add to this the element “Kh w a- 
razm”. The Inak Iltuzer, who formally assumed the 
title of Khan of Khlwa in 1219/1804 and founded the 
line of Khans which endured down to the Russian 
occupation and the Bolshevik Revolution, called him¬ 
self on his coins (which were never issued, because 
of his premature death in battle in 1221/1806) “heir 
of the Kh w arazm-Shahs” ( warith-i Kh"drazm-Shdhan), 
but this appears to be the last official usage of the 
title. 
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Titulatur der Hwdrezm-Sahe aus der Dynastie 
Anultegins, in Archaeologische Mitteilungen aus 
Iran, N. F., x (1976), 179-205. 

(C. E. Bosworth) 

al- KH * AR AZMI. Abu c Abd Allah Muhammad 
b. Ahmad b. YOsuf al-Katib, author of the Mafatih 
al- c ulum (“Keys of the sciences”), on which his fame 
rests. His origins were in the north-eastern part of the 
Iranian world, either in Khwarazm, south of the Aral 
sea [g.».], or, as al-MakrlzI would suggest, in Balkh 
in what is now northern Afghanistan (Khitat. Bulak 
1854, i, 258); of course, he may have been born in 
Balkh while his family came from Kh w arazm. 

The Mafatih is dedicated to Abu ’ 1 -Hasan 'Ubayd 
Allah b. Ahmad al- c Utbi, vizier to the Samanid Nub 
II b. Mansur (366/976-387/997), at whose court in 
Bukhara al-Kh "arazml appears to have served. 

Addressed to the class of secretaries ( kuttab ) to 
which al-Kh w arazml himself belonged, the Mafatih 
is an introduction (madkhal) to the elements of the 
sciences ( awaZil al-sina c at) which explains the key 
terms used by the various groups of scholars, artisans 
and government officials, in particular those terms 
which were left out of current lexica. Al-Kh "arazmi 
did not set out to write an essay on the aim and 
structure of the sciences, as al-Farabl (d. 339 / 95 °) 
had done in the /Asa 5 al- c ulum, or present a Welt¬ 
anschauung, as the Ikhwan al-Safa 5 were doing in 
their Epistles at about the same time. As a dictionary 
of basic technical terms drawn from many disciplines, 
and as a description of contemporary practices in 
the sciences and in the chanceries, the Mafatih is of 
considerable value for the study of Islamic culture. 

The book is divided into two roughly equal 
maftalas or discourses dealing respectively with (i) the 
religious sciences ( c ulum al-shari c a) and the Arabic 
sciences associated with them, and (ii) the “foreign” 
sciences ( c ulum al- c adjam). Each discourse is divided 
into sections (bdbs) and further into chapters (/as/s). 
The subjects of the sections in the two discourses 
are the following: (i) 1. jurisprudence, 2. dialectical 
theology ( kaldm ), 3. grammar, 4. the secretarial art 
(kitaba), 5. poetry and prosody, 6. history; (ii) 1. 
philosophy, 2. logic, 3. medicine, 4. arithmetic, 
5. geometry, astronomy and astrology, 7. music, 
8. mechanical devices, 9. alchemy. Al-Kh "Srazml’s 
book shows that to call the philosophical, natural 
and mathematical sciences “foreign” was not at that 
time a sign of rejection of these disciplines, but 
simply a statement of the fact that they had been 
developed by non-Arabs ( ( adjam). The book clearly 
implies the conception that to be considered educated, 
one had to be acquainted with both major branches 
of learning. 

Bibliography. The standard critical edition of 
Mafatih al- c ulum is that of G. van Vloten, Leiden 
1895, repr. 1968. There are other oriental prints. 
C. E. Bosworth describes six Istanbul manuscripts 
not used by van Vloten in Some new manuscripts 
of al-Khwarizmi’s Mafatih al-^uldm, in JSS, ix 
(1964), 341-5, and comes to the conclusion that they 
do not add much to the elucidation of the text. 

A useful general account is C. E. Bosworth, 
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A pioneer Arabic encyclopedia of the sciences: 
at-Khwarizmi's Keys of the Sciences, in Isis, liv 
(1963), 97-111. A number of E. Wiedemann’s 
Beit rage zur Geschichte der N aturwissenschaften bei 
den Arabern deal with various parts of the Mafdtih. 
Originally published in Sitzungsberichte der Physi- 
kalisch-medizinischen Sozietat in Erlangen between 
1906 and 1923, they are now conveniently reprinted 
in E. Wiedemann, Aufsatze zur Arabischen Wissen- 
schaftsgeschichte, ed. W. Fischer, Hildesheim- 
New York 1970, 2 vols. The following is a list of 
them: Beitr. VI, Zur Mechanik und Technik bei den 
Arabern, in SBPMS Erlg., xxxviii (1906), esp. 
16-56 = Aufs&tze, i, 188-228, translation and 
discussion of discourse ii, sec. 8, on mechanical 
devices; Beitr. X, Zur Technik bei den Arabern, in 
SBPMS Erlg., xxxviii (1906), esp. 307-13 = 
Aufsatze, i, 272-8, deals with disc, i, sec. 4, ch. 7, 
terms related to irrigation; Beitr. XIV, Vber die 
Geometrie und Arithmetih nach den Mafdtih al- 
' Uldm, in SBPMS Erlg., xl (1908), esp. 1-29 = 
Aufsatze, i, 400-28, tr. of disc, ii, secs. 4 and 5; 
Beitr. XVIII, Astronomische Instrumente, etc., in 
SBPMS Erlg., xli (1909), esp. 32-5 = Aufsatze, 
i, 550-3, disc, ii, sec. 6, ch. 4; Beitr. XXII, Stticke 
aus den Mafdtih al- c Uldm, in SBPMS Erlg., xlii 
(1910), 303-10 = Aufsatze, i, 669-76, terms for 
weights and measures (disc, i, sec. 1, ch. 5, sec. 4, 
ch. 6, disc, ii, sec. 3, ch. 7) and terms used in the 
postal administration (disc, i, sec. 4, ch. 4); Beitr. 
XXIV, Zur Chemie bei den Arabern, in SBPMS 
Erlg., xliii (1911), 72-113 = Aufsatze, i, 689-730, 
tr. of disc, ii, sec. 9; Beitr. XXVII, Geographische 
Stellen aus den Mafdtih al-’-Uldm, in SBPMS Erlg., 
xliv (1912), 37-40 = Aufsatze, i, 812-15, disc, ii, 
sec. 6, ch. 2, on the construction of the spheres and 
the regions of the earth; Beitr. XLVII, fiber die 
Astronomic nach den Mafdtih al-HJldm, in SBPMS 
Erlg., xlvii (1915), 214-42 = Aufsdtze, ii, 186-214; 
Beitr. LXVI, Zur Geschichte der Musik, in SBPMS 
Erlg., liv-lv (1922-3), 7-22 = Aufsatze, ii, 580- 
95, disc, ii, sec. 6. 

Disc, ii, sec. 3, on medicine, is fully dealt with 
in Ernst Seidel, Die Medizin in Kitab Mafdtih 
alA-Ulum, in SBPMS Erlg., xlvii (1915), 1-79, 
with a useful index of terms. A translation of 
disc. 1, sec. 2, is given by C. E. Bosworth, al- 
ffwdrazmi on theology and sects: the chapter on 
kalam in the Mafatlh al-'ulum, in Hommage Henri 
Laoust, BEO, xxix (1978); and one of disc, i, 
sec. 4, with extensive commentary, is given by 
idem, Aba < Abdallah al-Khwarazmi on the 
technical terms of the secretary's art: a contri¬ 
bution to the administrative history of mediaeval 
Islam, in JESHO, xii (1969), 113-64. For a trans¬ 
lation of disc, i, sec. 6, chs. 6 and 7, on terms 
used in historical reports about the Persians 
and the Arab conquests, see J. M. Unvala, The 
translation of an extract from Mafdtih al- l Uldm 
of al-Khwdrazmt, in Jnal. of the K.R. Cama Inst., xi 
(Bombay 1928), 76-110, with comments on the 
Persian, Turkish and Indian terms there; and for 
one of ch. 7, with detailed analysis, see Bosworth 
and Sir Gerard Clauson, Al-Xwarazmi on the 
peoples of Central Asia, in JRAS (1965), 2-12; 
and for one of ch. 8, with detailed commentary, 
see Bosworth, The terminology of the history of the 
Arabs in the Jdhiliyya, according to Khwarazmi's 
“Keys of the sciences”, in Festschrift for Prof. 
S. D. Goiiein, Folklore Research Center Studies 
of the Hebrew University No. 7, Jerusalem 1978. 
For a translation of disc, ii, sec. 7, see H. G. Farmer, 


The science of music in the Mafdtih al- c UlAm, in 
Trans. Glasgow Univ. Oriental Soc., xvii (1957-8), 
1-9. See also Brockelmann, I, 282-3, S I, 434-5. 

(A. I. Sabra) 

al- KH wARAZMI. Abu Bakr Muhammad b. al- 
'Abbas, Arabic poet and writer (323-83/934-93). 
Since he alleged that his mother was the sister of the 
historian al-Tabari, he fabricated for himself the nisba 
of al-Tabarkhazi. He was born in Kh w arazm and 
spent his youth there, but left it at an early date. 
It is difficult to trace his peregrinations, but he seems 
to have sought out, above all, the company of great 
men in order to live off their munificience. Hence we 
find him at Aleppo, in the service of Sayf al-Dawla; 
at Bukhara, with the vizier Abu 'All al-Bal'ami, with 
whom he quarreled, however; at Nishapur for the 
first time, where he eulogised the amir Ahmad al- 
Mikali; in Sidjistan with the ruler Tahir b. Muham¬ 
mad, who ended up by throwing him into prison; 
in Ghariistan, where he had similar misadventures; 
at Arradjan, in the entourage of the Sahib Ibn 
‘Abbad; and finally at Nishapur again, where he 
settled down and died, it was said, of chagrin from 
a defeat which he suffered at the hands of Badi' 
al-Zaman al-Hamadhani in a literary contest. If Abu 
Hayyan al-Tawhidi is to be believed (Mathdlib al- 
wazirayn, ed. M. ibn Tawit al-Tandji, index), he 
enjoyed a privileged position with the Sahib Ibn 
'Abbad, acting as an envoy and a spy for him, and the 
gifts which he received from the vizier were more for 
his secret activities than for his panegyrics. However, 
it was not long before the two persons fell out with 
each other, perhaps in part because al- Kh w arazmi 
admired al-Mutanabbi, whose poetic work he did 
much to make known in the eastern parts of Islam. 

The critics agree in considering al-Kh"arazmi as 
one of most knowledgeable authorities on the Arabic 
language amongst the 'Adjam. He was further con¬ 
sidered an authority on genealogies, but was above 
all famed for his prodigious memory, which allowed 
him, according to an anecdote recorded by many of 
his biographers, to know by heart a vast number of 
poems and to transform himself into a teacher of 
literature. Naturally, he wrote poetry, which has been 
judged rather severely by his critics; he nevertheless 
left, besides a Diwdn, a collection of RasdHl (ed. 
Istanbul; see Brockelmann, S I, 150) which made him 
famous. One can therefore consider him as a letter- 
writer of talent, addressing these to great men, 
princes, viziers, commanders, scholars and officials 
on the most diverse, and often the most banal, 
subjects; the documentary value of these letters is by 
no means insignificant (cf. A. Mez, Renaissance, 
index). They reflect a considerably disturbed life and 
are written in a rhymed prose embellished with all the 
rhetorical devices, but in a personal style which is, 
every thing considered, simpler than that of his great 
adversary Badi' al-Zaman. 

Bibliography: Hamadhani. RasdHl, Istanbul 
1298, passim; Tawfiidl, Mukdbasdt, 102; idem, 
Mathdlib, index; Tha'alibI, Yalima, iii, 54, no, 
iv, 114-54; MarzubanI, Mu c d[am, 316; Ibn Khalli- 
kan, Wafaydt, no. 664; Sam'anI, Ansdb, 24, 209; 
Kifti, Inbah, ed. 1950, i, 277; Yakut, Irshad, i, 
104 ff. = UdabdA, ii, 175 ff.; idem, Bulddn, index; 
Safadi, Wdfi, iii, 191; Ibn al-DiawzI. Munlafam, 
vii, 266; Ibn al-Athir, ix, 127 ( sub anno 393); Ibn 
ai-'Imad, Shadharat, iii, 105; SuyufI, Bughya, 51; 
Kh'ansari, Rawdat, iv, 165; Zirikll, A c ldm, vii, 52; 
ZakI Mubarak, La prose arabeau IV e sihcle del’h(gire, 
Paris 1931, 156-70; idem, al-Nathr al-fanni, ii, 256- 
76; Wahhabi, Marddfi'-, i, 146-50. (Ch. Pellat) 
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al- KH w ARA7,MI (oftenwritten al-KhuwArizmI), 
AbO Dja'far Muhammad b.MusA, mathematician, 
astronomer and geographer, who utilised the 
Arabic language. He lived in the first half of the 
3rd/9th century (ca. 184-ca. 232/800-47), and should 
not be confused with two other important persons 
with the same nisba [q.vv.]. We know that in his 
youth, during the caliphate of al-Ma’mun, he worked 
in the Bayt al-Hikma [q.v.] of Baghdad, but we know 
very few other biographical details. However, his 
main works are well known to us, since many of them 
were translated into Latin in Spain and exercised a 
powerful influence on the development of mediaeval 
thought. If the attempts at dating put forward by 
C. J. Toomer (Dictionary of scientific biography, vii 
(1973), 358b) are correct, almost all these works 
were composed during the reign of al-Ma’mun. 

His Algebra, called al-Mukhtasar ft hisdb al- 
dfabr wa ’l-mukabala (ed. with Eng. tr. F. Rosen, 
The algebra of..., London 1831, repr. New York 
1969; ed. 'All Mustafa Musharrafa and M. Mursi 
Ahmad, Cairo 1939) was translated partially by 
Robert of Chester as Liber algebras et almucabola 
(ed. with Eng. tr. L. Ch. Karpinski in UMS, xi 
(New York 1915), shortly afterwards, Gerard of 
Cremona made a second version of it, De jebra et 
almucabola (perhaps the anonymous work published 
by G. Libri in his Histoire des sciences mathlmatiques 
en Italic, i, Paris 1858, 253-97; see B. Boncompagni, 
in Atti ... Lined, iv (1851), 412-35, and A. A. 
Bjombo, in Bibliotheca mathematica, vi (1905), 239-42, 
which is better and even surpasses Rosen. In this 
way, there was introduced into Europe a science 
completely unknown till then, and with it, a termi¬ 
nology which was still capable of growth but already 
completely developed. This discipline was called by 
the two technical terms which appear in the titles of 
the first Latin translations, until the time when 
Canacci (14th century) began to use only the first 
one, algebra, and two centuries later, this innovation 
became predominant and the word al-mukabala fell 
completely into disuse. The term dfabr may derive, 
according to Gandz, from Assyrian gabru; this 
etymology may be feasible, since, in the hundred or so 
mathematical tablets going back to the second 
millenium B.C., there appear algebraic problems 
parallel to those put forward by al-Kh "arazml and 
which, according to Bruins (Computation in the old 
Babylonian period, in Acts of the Xlllth International 
Congress on the History of Science, held in Moscow 
1971), show that the Assyrians knew the six model 
equations [see biabr] used by the Muslim scholar. 
However, from the strictly historical point of view, 
there is the problem that the word is not attested in 
any intervening language, such as Greek, and it is 
difficult to hold that it could have survived solely in 
Aramaic till the time of al-Kh"arazmI. It is more 
likely that the word comes from medical terminology 
where dfabr has the idea of resetting a dislocated limb, 
just as today, in the dictionary of the Real Academia 
Espafiola, algebra designates an algorism and alge- 
brista is a synonym for a specialist in wounds and 
broken limbs. On the various mathematical opera¬ 
tions involved in algebra and on the typical equations 
used in it, see djabr and also G. A. Saliba, in Cen- 
taurus, xvii (1972), 189-204. 

Almost at the same time as the Algebra was being 
translated, John of Seville made known the Latin 
version of an adaption made either by himself or by 
some Muslim author of al-Kh^arazmi’s Arithmetic, 
lost in the Arabic but which must have been called 
Kitdb ffisab al- c adad al-hindi or K. al-Diam c wa’l- 


tafrift bi-hisdb al-Hind. John of Seville’s work was 
called Liber algkoarismi de practica arismetrice 
(ed. B. Boncompagni, Trattati d’aritmetica, ii, Rome 
1857; K. Vogel, Mohammed ibn Musa Alchwarizmi’s 
Algorismus, Aalen 1963; A.-P. Juschkewitsch, Vber 
ein Werk des A bit C A bdalldh Muhammad ibn Musa ... 
zur Arithmetik der Inder, in Homage to G. Harig, 
1964, 21-63, with an appendix containing a photo¬ 
graphic reproduction of the Cambridge ms.). The 
connections between the various mediaeval works 
deriving from al-Kh w arazmI’s one are not well 
established, but all of them have the common 
characteristic that they explain how to work with the 
numbers which we today call “Arabic” and which 
were known in the 3rd/9th century in the Iberian 
peninsula. Concerning these numbers, mediaeval 
scholars invented all sorts of etymologies and legends. 
Gaspar of Tejada asserted that “zero is not a sign, but 
an empty space” (cf. G. Men6ndez Pidal, Los llamados 
numerates arabes en Occidente, in BRAH, cxlv/2 
(1959), 179-208), an idea that one finds much earlier 
in the Mafatif i al- c ulum, ed. van Vloten, 58, 11 . 1-4, 
in regard to tarftin, a line brought into a calculation 
to indicate “nothing”, i.e. to keep the order, and 
whose value is expressed in Latin by nulla figura or 
in German by Null. On the other hand, this same 
sign appears in Abraham ben 'Ezra to separate the 
whole number from the fraction. Other popular 
etymologies of the time derive algorithm from the 
name of a hypothetical Algor, king or philosopher, 
or from the coupling of the Arabic article al- with 
Greek arithmos, when in reality these technical terms 
come from the name “al-Kh w arazmi”, as Reinaud 
showed ( M {moire ..., in Mem. Acad. Inscr. et Belles- 
Lettres, xviii/2 (1849), 303-4). 

The actual form of the numbers is unimportant 
for the operations described in the Liber algkoarismi, 
but the existence of operations carried out by means 
of nine or ten symbols implies a knowledge of the 
rules expounded by al-Kh w arazmI. In Spain, these 
were known by the 4th/ioth century, proving the 
existence of a system of numeration by position. In 
regard to the form of the numbers used at that time, 
this is still debated. Destombes (Un astrolabe caro- 
lingien et Vorigine de nos chiffres arabes, in Archives 
intern, d’hist. des sciences, Iviii-lix (1962), 3-45) 
suggests that the monk Vigila of Albelda was present 
at the consecration of the monastery of Tipoll in 977 
and that he knew the system of numeration by 
position, which he refers to in the appendix to Book 
iii of St. Isidore when he cites the skill of the Indians 
as able to create the nine figures described in the 
Escorial ms. d. 1 .2; the numbers are given from 
right to left and must therefore be incontrovertibly 
of Arabic origin, and their form derives, according 
to Destombes, from that of the Visigothic letters 
used in the second half of the 10th century as they 
appear on the Carolingian astrolabe. Given the fact 
that at this time of the appearance of this system of 
numeration by position, there must have existed 
various systems of representing the numbers, the 
need for tables of equivalents becomes evident, such 
as those of Alvaro of Oviedo. It also explains why in 
1229 the Senate of Florence forbade their usage and 
imposed the practice of expressing numbers wholly 
in letters in order to avoid the possibility of a minor 
corruption in the form of the numbers or in the usage 
of different systems simultaneously, thus giving rise 
to errors. 

The Liber algkoarismi and similar works all 
explain the operations of adding, subtracting, 
multiplying and dividing; they show how decimal and 
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sexagesimal fractions should be used; and they use 
the so-called Egyptian fractions, sc. those with 1 as 
the numerator and from which one can obtain the 
others by means of addition (e.g. 1/3 + 1/15 = 2/5; 
1/4 4- 1/28 = 2/7). This type of fraction already 
appears in the Rhind papyrus and developed over 
the ancient and mediaeval periods, especially when 
the system of Kur'anic inheritance rules gave rise to 
the Him al-fanVid [see fara’id] and made necessary 
the perfecting of arithmetical operations using 
fractional numbers. The system, by now completely 
developed, was introduced into Europe through the 
intermediacy of various Spanish versions and through 
that of Fibonacci. 

The operations with sexagesimal fractions, neces¬ 
sary for astronomical computations, are even more 
interesting. AI-Kh w arazmi gives some rules (Algoris- 
mus de minutiis) which, through an adaptation in a 
work called De numero itidorum and above all by 
John of Seville, were speedily taken into the courses 
of instruction of the universities. We know that the 
Arabic works of the 3rd/gth century devoted to 
these topics contained a table for multiplying in 
the sexagesimal system, of 59 x 59 or 60 x 60 
(= 3,600) cases, parallel to the multiplication table 
which we call Pythagorean but which first appears 
in the Arithmetic of Boethius (Augsburg 1488); it 
has been reproduced in Osiris, v (1938), 138, and 
its antecedents can be found in the similar Arabic 
tables of an earlier period and triangular in shape. 
A sexagesimal table of the type just mentioned was 
to be found in the work of Kushiyar b. Labban (ca. 
360-420/971-1029) called Kitdb fi usul hisab al-Hind 
(facs. edn. M. Levey and M. Petruck, Principles of 
Hindu reckoning, Madison 1965; E. S. Kennedy and 
W. R. Transue, A medieval iterative algorism, in 
AMM, lxiii (1956), 80-3), but is unfortunately lost, 
and the oldest version preserved is that in the Latin 
version of the Astronomical tables of al-Kh w arazmi 
translated by Adelard of Bath (f. 57b). Tables of 
this type recall those of the cuneiform tablets. 

Another of al-Kh "arazrm’s works which had a 
great influence in the birth of western science was 
his Zidj al-Sindhind, astronomical tables translated 
into Latin by Adelard of Bath (ed. H. Suter, Die 
astronomischen Tafeln des Muhammad ibn Musa al- 
Kharizmi, Copenhagen 1914; Eng. tr. and excellent 
study by O. Neugebauer, The astronomical tables of 
al-Khwdrizmi, Copenhagen 1962). This work became 
the subject of a commentary by a certain Ibn al- 
Muthanna, lost in Arabic but preserved in Latin (ed. 
E. Millas Vendrell, Madrid-Barcelona 1963) and in 
Hebrew (ed. and tr. B. R. Goldstein, New Haven- 
London 1967), from which it appears that al-Kh w a- 
razmi's work had two rescensions; Adelard used the 
minor one, corrected by Maslama al-Madjrltl for the 
position of Cordova. Some complementary pieces of 
information on the transmission and the contents of 
the Tables can be found in El libro de los fundamentos 
de las tablas aslrondmicas of Abraham ben 'Ezra (ed. 
and study by J. M. Millis, Madrid-Barcelona 1947) 
and in the monographs of J. J. Burckhardt, in Viertel- 
jahrsschrift der Naturforschenden Gesellschaft in 
ZUrich, cvi (1961), 213-31, of E. S. Kennedy and 
M. Janjanian, in Centaurus, xi (1965), 73-8, of 
Kennedy and W. Ukashah, in ibid., xiv (1969), 86-96, 
and O. Neugebauer, in A locust's leg, studies in honour 
of S. H. Taqizadeh, 209-12. 

It is in this translation that the first mediaeval 
mathematical symbols appear, sc. three tildes in a 
triangular arrangement followed by a number and 
placed above another indicate the sum of the first 


and second; if, on the other hand, there is a single 
dot, it indicates a remainder. These notation systems 
as found in the West stem from the Arab world, 
and their connections with older systems, e.g. those 
of Diophantus, remain to be studied. An analysis of 
the Tables reveals their mixed character and the 
multiplicity of sources used. Thus the theory of the 
moon comes from an intermediate source which did 
not know the Almagest; the methods used for deter¬ 
mining the true longitude of a planet stem from the 
Surya Siddhdnta and the Jania-Jddyaka; the values 
of the movement come from Brahmagupta; and in the 
ms. of Corpus Christi College (which comes from 
Adelard’s version) there is an allusion to the to-and- 
fro movement explained at length by Azarqui [see 
al-zarkau], which stems equally from Indian 
sources. A similar origin can be recognised in the 
equation of the sun and in the primitive sine tables 
with R = 150 (Ibn al-Muthanna alludes to this value) 
replaced in Maslama’s adaptation by others with a 
base = 60, a number of Hellenistic origin. On the 
other hand, the methods used to determine the direct 
and the retrograde movements of the planet stem, 
directly or not, from the manual Tables of Theo. 
Other elements stem from the Zidf ma'muni and 
the Zidf al-shdh. In the determination of the parallax, 
the repetitive algorism deriving from the Janda- 
Jddyaka is used, and this presents a certain paral¬ 
lelism with the method used by Kepler to determine 
the excentric anomaly. 

Al-Kh , 'arazml’s other works were not known in the 
mediaeval world. His geography or Kitdb $urat al-arf, 
(ed. H. von Mzik, Leipzig 1926), has been the object 
of a detailed study by C. A. Nallino, al-Khuwdrizmi 
e il suo rifacimento della Geografia di Tolomeo, in 
Raccolta di studi, v, Rome 1944, 458-532. It consists 
of lists of co-ordinates of the main towns and geo¬ 
graphical features, which are sometimes, but not 
always, in harmony with those of Ptolemy. His source 
of inspiration might possibly have been the mappa 
mundi constructed for al-Ma'mun by a team of geog¬ 
raphers in which al-Kh w arazmi himself would have 
been included. The K. $urat al-anf depends, even if 
in an indirect manner, on the Geography of Ptolemy, 
some of whose errors he corrects, e.g. the excessive 
length of the Mediterranean. 

His Istikhradf ta'rikh al-Yahud (ed. in al-RasdHl 
al-mutafarrika fi'l-hay’a, Hyderabad 1948) has been 
studied by E. S. Kennedy in Scripta mathematica, 
xxvii (1964), 44-9; internal evidence dates it to 208/ 
823. This richly-documented work forms one of the 
oldest pointers which we possess concerning the 
Jewish calendar, and it necessitates the revising of 
many things previously written on the subject. Al- 
Kh w arazmi was further the author of two works on 
the astrolabe (see J. Frank, Die Verwendung des 
Astrolabs nach al-Chwarismi, in AGNM, iii (Erlangen 
1922), of a historical chronicle, Kitdb al-Ta'rikh, 
and a book on sun-dials, Kitdb al-Rukhdma, both 
these latter lost. In regard to the first of the two, 
it may be surmised that it gave an astronomical 
explanation of history like that later given by Abu 
Ma'shar, al-Nawbakliti and the writer in al-Andalus 
Ibn al-Khavvat (d. 447/1055). 

Bibliography. In addition to works cited in 
the article, see Brockelmann, I, 216, S I, 381; 
Sezgin, GAS, v, 228-41; Sarton, Introduction, i, 
563; Suter, 10; Nachtrdge, 158-60; Fihrist, i, 274; 
Ibn al- Kif(i, 206, 266; Ibn Sa'id, K. Jabakdt al- 
umam, tr. Blachire, Paris 1935, 47-8; Hadjdji 
Khalifa, ii, 67-9, No. 10012. (J. Vernet) 

KH ARBGA. a type of the game of draughts 
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played in North Africa. Although the root kh.r.b.g. 
is known, yet the origins of this game are lost in the 
mists of time (squares marked out for it have been 
found at the tops of pyramids in Egypt). Kharbga, 
which is one of the four games brought into Ifrlkiya 
by the Banu Hilal, is played on a square board made 
up of holes marked out in the ground or in rock and 
has 49 component squares or “houses" (bit, dag); 
the board can equally be traced out on a stone slab 
or on a sack covered over with sand. According to 
the number of holes along each side, the game is 
called by the following names, khamusiyya if there 
are 5, and sabuHyya if there are 7. The central square 
is called fag al-wasf, and is remarkable by the fact 
that after the first move of the first piece it remains 
unoccupied all through the game; other squares of 
special note or with particular functions surround the 
central one and serve in the game as places of 
security. 

The game is played by two people, and once the 
game is set up ( mansub), the players ( kharbag or 
kharbagi) are surrounded by an audience of interested 
people who follow the game and offer advice. After 
having placed on the board, two by two, the different- 
coloured pieces called kldb (sing, kalb “dog”; this term 
is known in the Egyptian, Greek and Arab cultures, 
see Dozy, Supplement, s.v.), the players move them 
in turn. The substance and nature of the pieces varies 
according to the place where the game is played. 
They are black and white; the white ones are pebbles 
or snail shells, and the black ones are dried lumps of 
camel dung, peach stones blackened by the sun or 
even date stones. There are 24 of each colour for the 
games. The first stage is the placing of the pieces 
two-by-two in the places chosen for this by the 
players. The course of the game depends on this; each 
player moves his pieces whilst endeavouring to 
foresee his opponent’s moves, and good players can 
plot the course of the opponent’s moves as far as 
eight future moves. The game consists of “eating up” 
the opponent’s “dogs” up to the last one by inserting 
them between two pieces and not going beyond them. 
In practice, the pieces can in principle be placed 
anywhere, and the player can move them in any 
direction, except, it seems, along diagonals. Kharbga 
is played in the spring and out-of-doors, in a specified 
place between the tents and left vacant for this very 
purpose. Elderly men come and play the game in the 
afternoon until sunset. At the backs of shops, kharbga 
is played on sacks, and the shop-owner, who sets out 
four or five games of the pieces, serves drinks at the 
same time. Shepherds, whilst out on the job, play 
on sloping and uneven terrains from where they can 
keep an eye on their flocks. This social pastime is 
difficult, and tournaments in it take place, for which 
kharbga enthusiasts travel round from place to place 
with their own provisions. A stake, called khfdf or 
sharf or mukdbil, is chosen before the play begins, and 
this stake might be a beast (sheep, goat or camel); 
in the Hilalian epic, the loser may be liable to more 
savage stakes, going as far as physical nudity, and 
even, through tying up, the killing of a near relative. 

A different game may be found under this same 
name of kharbga (e.g. with a rectangle on which 
diagonals are traced), and conversely, the game 
described above may bear differing names (e.g. the 
game of gafra in the Hidjaz). 

Bibliography: G. Posener, Dictionnaire de la 
civilisation igyptienne, Paris 1959, 141-2, art by 
J. Yoyotte “Jeux et jouets”; R. Alleau, Diction¬ 
naire des jeux, Paris 1964, 275-6; Beaussier, 
Dictionnaire, 161; G. Boris, Lexique iu parler arabe 


des Marasig, Paris 1958, 141; E. W. Lane, Manners 
and customs of the modern Egyptians’, London 1842, 
ii, 60; A. Robert, Jeux et divertissements des 
indigenes d’Algirie (Region de Bordj Bou Arreridj), 
in Rev. Afr. (1921); Cahiers de Byrsa, Carthage, vii 
(not seen). (L. Saada) 

al- KH ARDJ [see kharagI. 
al- KH ARDJ. a district in Nadjd [?.».], the 
central province of Saudi Arabia. Al-Khardi stretches 
from al-'Arid [?.i>.] in the north southwards to the 
area east of the oasis of al-Hawta [q.v.] in Wadi 
Burayk (Wadi THawtaj. To the west the crags of 
‘Ulayya, a section of the range of Tuwayk [?.v.], rise 
above the vale of al-Khardj, which is closed in on the 
east by the steppe desert of al-Bayad. 

As the confluence of many wadi s (also called 
shaHbs), al-Khardj is one of the most fertile places 
in Saudi Arabia. Wadi Hanifa (classical al-'Ird) and 
Wadi ’ 1 -Sulayy flow down from the north to meet at 
the northwestern corner of the district. Just south of 
these two, Wadi Nisab, which cuts its way due east 
through Tuwayk, empties its flood along with theirs 
into Wadi ’ 1 -Sahba’, the large valley running east¬ 
wards to the sands of al-Dahna 1 . From the south, 
al-Khardj is watered by Wadi ’ 1 -Sawt, the northern 
extension of the trans-Juwayk gorges Birk and 
Burayk, and by Wadi T'Akimi, which runs parallel 
to the western edge of al-Bayad. 

Besides the water brought by the sayls of these 
valleys, al-Khardj contains four unusually deep 
spring-fed pools ( c uytin), three clustered together in 
the northern part of the district and the fourth, 
Khafs Daghra, in the southern part. A channel called 
al-Sayb provides water for irrigation from c Ayn 
Samba in the north. 

The two most important towns in the north are 
al-Salamiyya and al-Yamama. The name al-Yaraama 
[q.v.], which in earlier times was applied to much 
of what is now called Nadjd, has become restricted 
geographically to this one town, though the older 
usage has been revived by giving the name to a 
hotel and other establishments in al-Riyad. Farther 
south lie Na'djan, al-Dilam, and Zumayka. The 
largest of all the towns is al-Dilam (or al-Dalam; 
al-Daylam in a verse by 'Antara). 

Many of the names given above occur in the 
literature of the Djahiliyya and the early Islamic 
period. The dominant element in the population 
of al-Khardj then was the Banu Kays b. Tha'laba, 
a branch of Bakr b. Wahl [q.v.]. Today the settled 
people of the valley belong in the main to Al 'Ayidh 
(said to be of Rattan), the Dawasir, Banu Tamlm, 
and Banu Khalid [qq.v.]. Bedouins are from Subay', 
the Suhul, and Al Shamir. 

The district as such does not figure prominently 
in historical records until the I2th/i8th century, 
in the middle years of which the men of al-Khardj 
stood forth among the principal opponents of the 
new movement of the Wahhabiyya [q.v.]. In 1187/ 
1773 Al Su'ud of al-Dir‘iyya [qq.v.], the secular 
champions of the Wahhabiyya, captured the fore¬ 
most enemy town, al-Riyad, which had held the 
ground between al-Dir c iyya and al-Khardj. Zayd b. 
Zamil, the lord of al-Dilam, took up the gauntlet 
against the Wahhabiyya and paid a large sum in gold 
to the Isma'Ili chief of Nadjran [g.v.] to join him and 
others in a campaign against Al Su'ud which ended 
however in failure. In 1190/1776 ‘Abd al- c AzIz b. 
Muhammad Al Su'ud defeated Zayd and secured the 
submission of al-Dilam. The first amir sent to al- 
Khardj by Al Su'ud was Sulayman b. 'Ufay$an, who 
held office for sixteen years and whose family 
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remained associated with the district long thereafter. 

After Ibrahim Pasha of Egypt occupied al-Dir‘iyya 
in 1233/1818, his lieutenant Husayn Diawkhdar 
pillaged al-Dilam. When the “Turks” from Egypt 
withdrew, Turk! b. ‘Abd Allah Al Su‘ud made al- 
Riyid the new Wahhabi capital and reincorporated 
al-Khardi in the state. The kadi of al- Khardi under 
TurkI was the noted Hanbali divine, ‘Abd al-Rabman 
b. Hlisayn, a grandson of the founder of the Wahha- 
biyya. 

The “Turks” from Egypt returned to Nadjd and 
took al-Riya<j. Faysal, who had succeeded his father 
TurkI as the Wahhabi Imam , based himself on al- 
Khardi. where Khurshid Pasha pursued and overcame 
him in 1254/1838 in a battle at al-Dilam and Zumayka 
and sent him a prisoner to Egypt, whence he even¬ 
tually escaped to resume his rule in Nadjd. Faysal 
appointed a younger son of his, Su‘ud, as amir of 
al-Khardi. On the death of Faysal in 1282/1865, 
SiFud's challenge of the right of his older brother 
‘Abd Allah to the succession precipitated a long civil 
war that enfeebled Al Su c ud and opened the way for 
the ascendancy of Al Rashid of Ha 5 il. The forces of 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah Al Rashid caught three of 
Su‘ud’s sons in al-Khardi and put them to death. 

The fortunes of Al Su £ ud were revived by £ Abd 
al- £ AzIz, son of Faysal’s youngest son £ Abd al- 
Rabman. £ Abd al- £ Aziz recovered al-Khardj in 1320/ 
1902 and then repulsed an attack against al-Dilam 
by £ Abd al- £ Aziz b. Muhammad Al Rashid. About 
ten years later the grandsons of Su £ ud b. Faysal, 
still closely connected with al-Khardj, launched an 
abortive rebellion against their cousin £ Abd al- £ Az!z 
b. £ Abd al-Rabman. In the end, £ Abd al- £ Az!z forgave 
them and took into his entourage their leader, known 
as Su‘ud al-Kablr (“the Older”, to distinguish him 
from Su‘ud b. £ Abd al- £ Aziz, who later became King 
Su‘ud). Su‘ud al-Kablr was married to £ Abd al- 
£ AzIz’s favourite sister, Nura. As King of Saudi 
Arabia ‘Abd al- £ Az!z was fond of visiting al-Khardj 
for diversion. He kept his stud of Arabian horses 
there, and a model farm run by Americans provided 
him with fresh produce. 

Bibliography: See the bibliographies for 

AL-AFLAEJJ and AL-DAWASIR. (G. RENTZ) 

KH ARDJA [see muwashshah]. 

khArdje. khArga [see al-wahat]. 

KHARGIRD. or Khardjird, has been the name 
of at least two different places in north¬ 
eastern Persia but is at present only current for 
one of them. 

1. Khargird in the shahristdn of Turbat-i Hayda- 
riyya, or, more precisely, the dihistdn of Rud-i 
miyan Kh w af, is situated at about 6 km. to the south¬ 
west of the latter place. It is now a small settlement, 
the inhabitants of which live on the growing of cereals 
and cotton as well as on weaving. Archaeological 
remains point, however, to a much more prosperous 
past when Khargird was one of the main urban centres 
of the district of Kh w af [q.v.]. Many mediaeval geog¬ 
raphers (e.g. Istakhrl. 267 f.; Ibn Hawkal, 440; 
Mukaddasl, 298) make mention of it among the cities 
of the district of Bushandj [q.v.]. As Bushandj, iden¬ 
tified with modem Ghurivan. lay at quite a distance 
from Kh w af, it is not certain that thelatter-mentioned 
Khargird was identical with the Khargird which 
YSkut, ii, 486, counts among the mudun of the kasaba 
of Kh w af, as Le Strange, 357 f., seems to have under¬ 
stood. It is possible that this name, the constituent 
parts of which occur in several geographic names, 
was a common appellation for townships of secondary 
importance in this part of Khurasan. 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV 


The modem renown of Khargird rests upon the 
presence of two remarkable monuments of Islamic 
architecture. The oldest of these is an twin with a 
mifirab which, as A. Godard has found, constitutes 
the remaining part of a madrasa built on a symmetric 
scheme of four iwdns. E. Herzfeld read the inscription 
in floriated Kufic as a reference to the foundation 
of the building by the Saldjub vizier Ni?am al-Mulk 
[q.v.] (cf. Isl. xii (1922), 98-101). It would, then, be 
the only surviving specimen of the famous NijSmiyya 
madrasas. The second building, also a madrasa, 
is a splendid and well-preserved example of TImurid 
architecture. Two inscriptions contain the records of 
its foundation by two ministers of Sultan Shahrukh. 
Ahmad b. Isbak and Fakhr al-DIn Kh w afl. and the 
completion of the construction by ljiwam al-DIn 
ShlrazI, who was the leading architect of the period, 
and Ghiyath al-DIn Shiraz! in 848/1444-5. The 
building is remarkable on account of several original 
features of its outline and its fine decoration of glazed 
tiles and mosaics. 

2. Khargird in the district of DjSm, which is 
mentioned in the biographies of three prominent 
mystic poets of the TImurid period, is certainly not 
identical with the former place. I£asim-i Anwir [q.v.] 
died at Khargird of Djam in 837/1433-4 and was 
buried there in the garden of his estate. A mausoleum 
was erected at this spot to the order of Mir £ All-Shir 
Nawa’i [q.v.] in ca. 892/1487 (cf. Dawlatshah, 348 f.). 
In 817/1414 ‘Abd al-Rabman DiamI [q.v.] was born 
here and his nephew HatifI [y.v.] spent his life in the 
vicinity of the tomb of Kasim-i Anwar, where he 
found the inspiration for one of his mathnawi- poems. 
At present, there no longer exists a place by the 
name of Khargird in the area of Djam. Several Persian 
travellers and scholars have since the last century 
identified its site with modern Langar which lies on 
the road from Mashhad to Turbat-i Shavkh-i £>jam. 
As a common noun, langar of langarkhdna was used 
to denote an almshouse, as it was frequently attached 
to the tomb of a holy man. Sometimes it has de¬ 
veloped into a place name, and there are quite a 
few instances of this to be found in Khurasan. A 
similar development may very well have taken place 
in the case of Khargird. The shrine, which now exists 
at Langar and which contains no clues for its iden¬ 
tification, has been ascribed to an unknown saint of 
of the I2th/i8th century by E. Diez on the basis of 
a popular tradition recorded by Khanykov. 

Bibliography: In addition to the works re¬ 
ferred to in the article,—1. C. E. Yate, Khurasan 
and Sistan, Edinburgh-London 1900, 129 f.; 

P. M. Sykes, A fifth journey to Persia, in Journal 
of the Royal Geographic Society, 28 (Nov.-Dee. 
1906), 581; idem, in JRAS (1910), 1148-51; E. Diez, 
Churasanische Baudenkmdler, i, Berlin 1918, 29, 
71-6; idem, Persien. Islamische Baukunst in 
Churasan, Hagen 1923, passim-, E. Herzfeld, in 
Isl., xi (1921), 169; idem, in ZDMG, lxxx (1926), 
274 f.; idem, Archaeological history of Iran, 
London 1935, 98 and Pi. xvii; R. Byron, in Survey 
of Persian art, ii, 1126-8 and passim; A. Godard, 
Khorasan, in Athar-e Iran, iv (1949); idem, L’art 
de I’lran, Paris 1962, 353 ff.; Farhang-i djugh- 
rafiy&H Iran, ix, 1329 sh., 146; D. Hill and O. 
Grabar, Islamic architecture and its decoration 
A.D. 800-1500, Chicago 1964, PI. i and figs. 588- 
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2. C. E. Yate, op. cit., 37; W. Barthold, Four 
studies on the history of Central A sia, tr. V. and 
T. Minorsky, iii, Leiden 1962, 46, and n. 4 (identi¬ 
fies the two Khargirds); E. Diez, Churasanische 
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Baudenkmdler, i, 25, 69-70, PI. 37, 4 and PI. 39, 1; 
C A.-A. Hikmat and c Abd al-Hamid Mawlawl, 
mukaddama to ‘All-Shir Nawa 3 !, Madjdlis al- 
nafdHs, Tehran 1323 sh., ya 3 -ta 3 = Diudn-i 
Kasim-i Anwar, ed. S. NaflsI, mukaddama , cv-cvii; 
Farhang-i djughrdfiydH-i Iran, ix, 375. 

(J. T. P. de Bruijn) 

aiKHARGCSHI. Abu Sa‘d (or Sa‘id) ‘Abd 
al-Malik b. Muhammad, a celebrated preacher 
(and therefore nicknamed al-Wa‘i?) and ascetic, 
was born in the Khargush street of NIshapur: the 
arabicised form of his name is al-Kharkushl. He 
went to Baghdad in the year 393/1002 on his way 
to perform the pilgrimage, and thereafter resided 
at Mecca for a while, returning to NIshapur to 
die there in 406/1015 or 407/1016. Three works 
are ascribed to him (Brockelmann, I*. 218, S I, 
361). The first is a biography of Muhammad, or 
rather a classified collection of traditions relating 
to him, in 8 volumes, variously entitled Sharaf al- 
Nabi (al-Mustafa, al-nubuwwa) or DalaHl al-nubuwwa ; 
a Persian translation of this, by Mahmud b. Mu¬ 
hammad al-Rawandi, is extant (Storey, Persian 
literature, i, 175-6). The second is a treatise on on- 
eiromancy entitled al-Bishdra wa 'l-nidhara fi 
ta’-bir al-ru'ya, a pietistic compilation. The third, 
and most important work, is a systematic account 
of Sufism in 70 chapters, Tahdhib al-asrdr, which has 
survived in a single manuscript (Berlin, No. 2819). 
This last work derives not directly from al-Khar- 
gushi himself, but from the recension of Abu ‘Abd 
Allah al-Shlrazi. a notorious charlatan who led a 
rising against the governor of Adharbavdian and 
died in 439/1047. For this and other reasons the 
value of the book cannot be rated very high, and 
it has been shown (cf. A. J. Arberry in BSOS, 1938, 
345-9) that it is not entirely original, but plagiarises 
to a considerable extent the Kitab al-luma c of Abu 
Nasr al-Sarradj. Nevertheless it contains material for 
the history of Sufism not extant elsewhere, and 
cannot therefore be entirely disregarded. 

Bibliography. In addition to the works 
mentioned in the article see Sezgin, GAS, i, 670-1. 

(A. J. Arberry) 

wad! al- khArid or Ghayl al-Kharid. one of the 
principal watercourses of the Yemen. It originates 
about twenty km. north of San‘a 3 , near Hadakan in 
Arbab, and runs inland in a north-by-north-easterly 
direction, draining the eastern scarp of the highlands, 
towards the oasis of the Djawf, where it is joined by 
the Wadi Madhab and veers to the south-east. After 
leaving the oasis, it unites with the Wadi al-'Atf and 
is lost in the sands of Ramlat Sab’atayn. According 
to popular belief, it reappears in the Hajrarnawt. 
Just east of Shira‘, in Nihm, where there are hot 
and mineral springs, it becomes a perennial river, 
one of the few in South Arabia, and is noted for 
supporting good-sized fish (Barbus arabicus), even in 
a dry summer. These provide a livelihood to the local 
inhabitants, who supply them to the $an‘a 3 market. 
Otherwise, little is known of this part of the wadi 
because of the bad reputation of the inhabitants of 
Arbab, and the San'a 3 —Djawf road avoids the region. 
It is, however, well cultivated by the inhabitants, the 
Dh u Husayn. In the Djawf itself an efficient agri¬ 
culture is possible only by means of extensive irriga¬ 
tion schemes. This part of Wad! al-Kharid is presum¬ 
ably the river where Aelius Gallus in 24 B.C. fought 
a battle with the Arabs six days after leaving Negrana 
(Nasjjran). The wadi, however, does not feature with 
this name in the South Arabian inscriptions, and 
indeed is not so named till the time of al-Hamdanl, 


who describes it and its many tributaries in some 
detail. 

Bibliography : al-Hamdani, $ifa; G. W. Bury, 
Arabia Infelix, or the Turks in Yatnen, London 
1915; E. Glaser, Meine Reise dutch Arhab und 
Hdschid, in Petermanns Mittheilungen, xxx (1884), 
172 ff.; S. D. Goitein (ed.), Travels in Yemen: an 
account of Joseph Halloy’s journey to Najran in the 
year 1870, written in San c ani Arabic by his guide 
Hayyim Habshush, Jerusalem 1941; J. Haldvy, 
Voyage au Nedjran, in Bulletin de la Sociiti de 
Geographic, Series 6, vi (1873), 36, 259, 582-4; 
A handbook of Arabia, i, Admiralty War Staff, 
Intelligence Division, London 1916; W. B. Harris, 
A journey through the Yemen, London 1893; 

H. Scott, In the High Yemen, London 1942. 

(A. K. Irvine) 

khAkidja b. zayd B. th Abit [See FUgAHA 3 
al-madIna al-sab c a, in Suppl.]. 

KHARIDJITES lal-Khawaridi ■ sing. Khdridii). 
the members of the earliest of the reli¬ 
gious sects of Islam, whose importance lies 
particularly, from the point of view of the devel¬ 
opment of dogma, in the formulation of questions 
relative to the theory of the caliphate and to justifi¬ 
cation by faith or by works, while from the point of 
view of political history the principal part they 
played was disturbing by means of continual insur¬ 
rections, which often ended in the temporary con¬ 
quest of entire provinces, the peace of the eastern 
part of the Muslim empire during the two last years 
of the caliphate of ‘All and during the Umayyad 
period, and involuntarily facilitating first Mu'awiya’s 
victory over ‘All, then that of the ‘Abbasids over the 
Umayyads. 

I. The origins of the Kharidji movement. 

Opportunity for the schism was given by the 
proposal presented to ‘All by Mu'awiya during the 
battle of Siffin (Safar 37/July 657) [9.11.] to settle the 
differences arising out of the murder of ‘Uthman, 
which had provoked the war, by referring it to two 
referees who would pronounce judgment “according 
to the Kur 3 an”. While the majority of ‘All’s army 
readily adopted this proposal, either because they 
were tired of war or because the “Kur 3 an-readers” 
((surra 3 ) hoped there would emerge from this Kur 3 anic 
judgment the justification of the furious campaign 
they had conducted against ‘Uthman which had 
ended in the latter’s assassination, one group of 
warriors, mainly of the tribe of Tamlm, vigorously 
protested against the setting up of a human tribunal 
above the divine word. Loudly protesting that 
“judgment belongs to God alone” (la hukma ilia 
li-Udhi) they left the army, and withdrawing to the 
village of Harura 3 [g.ti.], not far from Kufa they 
elected as their chief an obscure soldier, ‘Abd Allah 
b. Wahb al-Rasibi [g.v.]. These first dissenters 
took the name al-Ifdruriya or al-Muhakkima (i.e. 
those who repeat the above phrase; cf. RSO, viii, 
789, note 1), which is often applied by an extension 
of meaning to the later Khawaridi also. This little 
group gradually increased on account of successive 
defections, especially when the arbitration ended in 
a verdict quite contrary to what the fiurra* expected 
(probably in Ramadan or Shawwal 37/Feb.-March 
658); on this occasion a large number of partisans of 
‘All, including a number of kurra* “went out” 
(kharadja) secretly from Kufa (to which the army had 
gone during the truce) to join the camp of Ibn Wahb, 
who in the meantime had gone to the DjukhS 
country on the left bank of the Tigris, to a place 
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which commanded the exits of the roads from Firs 
and the bridge-head, at which in those days stood the 
little village of Baghdad, which later was to become 
the capital of the empire. The rebel camp lay along 
the Nahrawan canal. It is to this episode of the exodus 
from Kufa that the Khawaridi owe their name 
(“those who went out”), more probably than to a 
general epithet expressing the idea that they had 
gone out of the community of the faithful, 
as it was later interpreted, probably at quite an early 
period (cf. the name of the Jewish sect of the Phari¬ 
sees, which Ed. Meyer, Ur sprung und Anfdnge des 
Christentums, ii, 283-4, derived from the incident of 
their separation from the partisans of Judas Macca¬ 
beus in 163 B.C., quoting in support of his explanation 
the name of the Khawaridi’). Another name given to 
those first Khawaridi (which has also been extended 
to their successors and seems to be the one which 
they gave themselves) is al-Shurat (pi. of shari), the 
“vendors” i.e. those who have sold their soul 
for the cause of God (this idea is found in several 
contemporary verses). 

The extreme fanaticism of the Khawaridi at 
once manifested itself in a series of extremist proc¬ 
lamations and terrorist actions: they proclaimed the 
nullity of ‘All’s claims to the caliphate but equally 
condemned ‘Uthman’s conduct and disclaimed any 
intention of avenging his murder; they went farther 
and began to brand everyone infidel and outside the 
law who did not accept their point of view and 
disown ‘All as well as ‘Uthman. They then committed 
many murders, not even sparing women. Little by 
little the strength of the Kharidjl army grew by the 
accession of other fanatical and turbulent elements, 
including a number of non-Arabs, attracted by the 
principle of equality of races in the faith that the 
Khawiridi proclaimed. ‘All, who had so far tried to 
avoid dealing with the rebels, in order to avoid a war 
in his rear so long as he had to face the army of 
Mu'awiya, after the rupture of the preliminaries of 
peace was obliged to take steps to avert the growing 
danger. He attacked the Khawaridi in their camp and 
inflicted a terrible defeat on them in which Ibn Wahb 
and the majority of his followers were slain (battle 
of al-Nahrawan, 9 Safar 38/17 July 658 [<?.v.]). But the 
victory cost ‘All dear. Not only was the rebellion far 
from suppressed and was prolonged in a series of 
local risings in 39 and 40, but ‘All himself perished by 
the dagger of the Kharidjl ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
Muldjam al-Muradi [see ibn mulqiam], the husband 
of a woman whose family had lost most of its mem¬ 
bers at al-Nahrawan. The tradition that a conspiracy 
of Khawaridj had aimed at killing simultaneously 
‘All, Mu'awiya and the governor of Egypt, ‘Amr b. 
al-'A?, is almost certainly apocryphal. 

It should be noted that the narratives of Arab 
historians on the origin of the Kharidji movement 
are very confused and contradictory, and seem to 
have lost sight of the real connection between it 
and the arbitration; on the other hand the nature 
and date of the latter are quite uncertain. The 
reconstruction which is given above is that proposed 
by the writer of this article (see Bibl.) against the 
view of Wellhausen (followed by Lammens and 
Caetani), who thinks that the Kharidjl rebellion and 
the arbitration are independent of one another and 
even dates the battle of al-Nahrawan before the 
verdict of the arbiters. 

II. The wars of the Khawaridj under the 
Umayyads. 

The wise and energetic administration of Mu'awiya, 


succeeding the feeble and vacillating rule of ‘All, 
prevented the agitation of the Kharidiis from 
breaking out, but it did not succeed in extinguishing 
it any more than it succeeded in suppressing the 
feelings and aspirations of the Shi'a. Our sources 
mention several risings that broke out in Kufa and 
Basra during the twenty years of Mu'awiya’s reign 
(40-60/660-80), but they were promptly put down 
and only served to increase the roll of martyrs, the 
worship and avenging of whom became one of the 
features of the Kharidji movement. It is at Basra in 
particular, under the governors Ziyad b. Abihi and 
his son ‘Ubayd Allah, that we find most risings and 
suppressions of risings. These insurrections, of which 
the most formidable was that of Mirdas b. Udayya 
al-Tamimi Abu Bilal [}.».], settled the tactics of the 
Khawaridi. whose raids henceforth took the form of 
guerilla warfare and owed their successes mainly to 
the rapidity—which soon became legendary—of their 
cavalry (the names of some of their horses are pre¬ 
served in Arabic works on hippology). They mobilised 
unexpectedly, swept through the country, surprised 
undefended towns and then retired rapidly to escape 
the pursuit of the government troops. The centres 
of concentration of the Khawaridi were the marshy 
country of the Batahh around Ba$ra (see al-batIha) 
and around Djukha, on the left bank of the Tigris, 
where their movement had originated, from which 
they could, if defeated, rapidly gain the mountainous 
lands of the Iranian plateaus. 

It was only with the great civil war that broke 
out after the death of Yazld I, that in the midst of 
the general disorder the Kharidji movement assumed 
serious dimensions and contributed more than 
anything else to render precarious the hold of the 
pretender ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr [?.».], on the 
territory that he had at first been able to subdue. 
After the fall of Ibn Zubayr, it was the Umayyad 
governors who had to wage a hard struggle with 
these indomitable rebels, enemies alike of victors and 
vanquished. It is at this time that we begin to 
distinguish among the Khawaridj half-political and 
half-theological subdivisions, the origin of which is 
not at all clear, for the tradition which makes them 
appear at the same time quite suddenly at Basra on 
the death of Yazld has probably altered the real 
succession of events. In any case, we henceforth find 
the Khawaridi breaking out throughout the eastern 
part of the empire (Syria was always free from them 
and Africa only knew them under the ‘Abbasids) 
into serious rebellions, at the head of which they 
placed individuals who have given their names to the 
Azarina or Azrakis, to the Ibddiyya and to the Sufri- 
yya [q.vv.]. Of all these movements the most dangerous 
to the unity of the Muslim Empire and the most 
terrible on account of its ferociously uncompromising 
character was without doubt that led by Nafi' b. 
al-Azrak [?.</.], which gave the Khawaridi temporary 
control of Kirman, Fars and other eastern provinces, 
constituted a permanent threat to the security of 
Basra and surrounding country, and which al- 
Muhallab b. Abi Sufra at first, and later al-Hadjdjadj 
b. Yusuf only overcame (in 78/698 or 79/699) after 
long years of effort which ended in the defeat and 
death of the last and most remarkable of the AzrakI 
leaders, the valiant Katari b. al-Fudja 5 a [q.v.]. Less 
serious and less extensive and prolonged, but quite 
as stubborn as the AzrakI movement, was the insur¬ 
rection which was called after Shabib b. Yazld al- 
Shaybanl (76-7/696-7), although he did not begin it 
but was only its most distinguished leader; it began 
in the high Tigris country between Mardln and 
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Ni$ibln and its object was the conquest and devasta¬ 
tion of Kufa. The partisans of Shablb. who advanced 
only in little bands of several hundred horsemen, 
but who often gathered round them large bands 
of malcontents, sowed terror throughout 'Irak, 
and having several times defeated al-Hadjdjadj's 
troops were only destroyed by the help of an army 
of picked troops summoned from Syria. Shablb 
himself perished, drowned in the Dudjayl, while 
trying to reach the mountains of KirmSn; his suc¬ 
cessors caused a certain amount of trouble to the 
governors of Yazld II and Hish&m but never again 
were a serious danger. 

Arabia was another field of Kharidii activity, 
where during the rule of Ibn al-Zubayr between the 
years 65/684-5 and 72/691-2 their leaders Abil Talut, 
Nadjda b. ‘Amir and Abu Fudayk captured in 
succession Yamama, Hadramawt, Yaman and the 
town of al-Ta’if, and were only restrained by religious 
scruples from taking the holy cities. They were only 
destroyed after the intervention of al-Hadjdjadj, but 
they left the seeds of future movements, especially in 
the eastern part of the peninsula. 

Owing mainly to the energy of al-Hadjdjadj, 
Kharidiism seemed definitely quelled. Another factor 
contributed considerably to its failure, namely the 
fanaticism and intolerance of the rebels, whose 
religious disputes ended in splitting their ranks 
and sometimes resulted in the removal of their 
ablest leaders on the charge of having on some 
occasion failed to observe the absolute irrecon¬ 
cilableness of their principles. Another cause of 
weakness may be recognised in the eternal feud 
between the Arab element and that of the Mawali 
which brought fatal consequences along with it, 
especially among the remnants of the Azrakis after 
the death of Katari b. al-Fudja’a. But under the 
last Umayyads, in the midst of the irreparable col¬ 
lapse of the central government, the Khawaridj 
again raised their heads, and resumed their exploits, 
this time not in little bands but in large bodies. 
While the two most serious risings of this period, 
those of al-Pabbak b. Kays al-Shaybanl fa.v.] in the 
Diazira and ‘Irak and that of ‘Abd Allah b. Yabya, 
surnamed falib al-ffakk, and of Abu Hamza [see 
al-mukhtar b. ‘awf] in Arabia (in the course of 
which Medina itself was occupied), ended in defeat, it 
is nevertheless true that the anarchy which they 
provoked destroyed the eastern rampart of Umayyad 
power and enabled the ‘Abbasid insurrection to 
penetrate more easily to the heart of the empire. 

Under the ‘Abbasid caliphs, the Khiridji move¬ 
ment may be said to be practically extinct in ‘Irak 
and adjoining regions. Except for a few local risings, 
promptly suppressed, Kharidiism no longer presented 
any serious danger and only survived as a religious 
sect, without, however, any remarkable vitality or 
wide dissemination. In Eastern Arabia, on the other 
hand, in North Africa and later on the eastern coast 
of Africa, one of the principal branches of the 
Khawaridi. that of the Iba<jiyya, played an important 
part in politics, and even after this role was ended it 
continued to be of importance from the religious 
point of view. It survives in our day with its dogmas, 
its rites and its special laws. 

III. The political and religious theories of 
the Khawaridi. 

The KhawSridi. who, as we have seen, never 
had any true unity of military and political action, 
did not have either a uniform body of doctrines. 
Their teachings seem to us like the particular views 


of a number of independent sub-sects (the heresiog- 
raphers number not less than a score including 
principal and subsidiary together), some of which 
represent theological schools as well as political 
movements of a collectivist character, while others 
confine themselves to expressing differences of 
individual opinions among the theorists of the sect. 
One article is common to all: it is that which treats of 
the question of the caliphate, a question which has 
been the starting point of all the religious divisions 
in Islam. On this question, the Khawaridi are opposed 
equally to the legitimism of the Shi‘a and the quietism 
of the MurdjHa. On the one hand they assert what 
Wellhausen aptly calls their “non-conformity” i.e. 
the obligation on believers to proclaim illegitimate 
and ipso facto deposed the imam who has gone off 
the right path (this is how they justify their aban¬ 
donment of ‘Ali after his acceptance of the arbi¬ 
tration); on the other hand they declare every 
believer who is morally and religiously irreproachable 
to be capable of being raised by the vote of the 
community to the supreme dignity of the imamate, 
“even if he were a black slave”. The result is that 
each of their leaders has been recognised by them as 
amir al-mu'minin, although none of them had, 
among other things, the qualification of Kurashi 
birth. Consequently the only other caliphs besides 
their own that they recognise as legitimate are Abu 
Bakr and ‘Umar (the latter is particularly venerated 
by them); ‘Uthman only during the first six years of 
his reign; and ‘All till the battle of §iffin. 

Another capital article of Kharidii heterodoxy 
is the absolute rejection of the doctrine of justi¬ 
fication by faith without works. They push their 
moral strictness to the point of refusing the title 
of believer to anyone who has committed a mortal 
sin and regarding him as a murladd (apostate); 
and their extreme wing, represented by the Azrakis, 
says that he who has become an infidel in this way 
can never re-enter the faith and should be killed for 
his apostasy along with his wives and children. Of 
course all non-Kharidii Muslims are regarded as 
apostates. Here we have the principle of isti l ra 4 
(religious murder [?.v.]) which we find applied from 
the beginning of the Kharidji movement, even before 
it had been formulated in theory, and which found 
its completest application during the war of the 
Azrakis. This ferocious principle forms a strange but 
not illogical contrast with the spirit of tolerance 
shown by the Khawaridi to non-Muslims and which 
in some of their schools goes so far as to recognise as 
equal to Muslims in every way those Jews or Chris¬ 
tians who will pronounce the shahdda with the 
modification: “Muhammad is the Apostle of God to 
the Arabs and not to us.” The tendency to the 
levelling of the Arabs and the Mawali (which was 
already a result of their attitude to the problem of 
the imamate) was pushed so far by one of the theorists 
of Kharidji doctrine, Yazld b. Abl Anlsa (founder of 
the Yaziydiya), that he says that God will reveal a 
new Kur’an to a prophet among the Persians and 
that he will found a new religion for them, divine in 
the same sense as Judaism, Christianity and Islam, 
which will be no other than that of the Sabi’un 
mentioned in the Kurian. 

The same Puritanism which characterises Khari- 
djism in its conception of the state and of faith 
is found in its ethical principles: it demands purity 
of conscience as an indispensable complement to 
bodily purity for the validity of acts of worship; 
one of their sects goes so far as to remove Sura XII 
from the Kur’an ( Surat Yusuf) because its contents 
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are worldly and frivolous and make it unworthy 
to be the Word of God. If, on the other hand, they 
seem to be less strict than the orthodox in the 
punishment they inflict on adulterers, for whom 
they do not allow stoning, this is due simply to 
the fact that they do not recognise the authenticity 
of the famous verses added by ‘Umar to the primitive 
text of the Qur’an (cf. Noldeke-Schwally, Gesch. d. 
Qorans, i, 248-52). 

Outside of general principles and a few particular 
cases, the law and dogmatics of the Khawaridj are 
not known to us in their totality except for the 
Ibadiyya, whose survival to the present day has 
preserved in its integrity their religious tradition. 
The Ibadiyya represent (as do the Sufriyya on 
the other side) a comparatively moderate school 
and their present views, in dogma as well as law, 
have been to some degree influenced by other Muslim 
schools. Attention has recently been drawn (by 
C. A. Nallino, in RSO, vii, 455-60) to the very close 
connection between the dogmatics of the Ibadiyya 
and of the Mu'tazila. It may also be supposed that it 
was the latter which, in certain points at least, 
received a stimulus from Kjjaridjism. What seems 
beyond doubt is that, as Wellhausen points out, 
Kharidiism played a very important part in the 
development of Muslim theology, either directly or 
by the impetus which it gave to reflection on the 
problems of the faith. 

Although Kharidiism seems to us an essentially 
popular movement in its origins, we must be careful 
not to think of it as devoid of intellectualism. On 
the contrary, the very radicalism of its theories 
must have exercised an attraction on many cultivated 
minds, much as similar doctrines have done in other 
times and countries. It is particularly at the time of 
the early ‘Abbasids, under the influence of and at 
the same time in opposition to the refined and 
sceptical culture of the period, that we find many 
scholars and men of letters who were thought to 
cherish KharidjI views, without this preventing their 
frequenting high society and enjoying the favour of 
the court. The best known of these Khawaridj sub 
rosa was the famous philologist Abu ‘Ubayda 
Ma'mar b. al-Muthanna [?.».], regarding whose 
fanaticism, in conversation at least, a rather piquant 
anecdote is recorded by Ibn Khallikan (i, 107 of the 
1310 edition; the poetic quotation should be cor¬ 
rected from the Amali of al-Murtada, iii, 88-9). 
Poetry and eloquence were also cultivated among the 
Khawaridj, which is explained by the fact that the 
majority of their leaders, especially in the early days, 
belonged to the Bedouin element in the military 
camps of Kiifa and Basra. Collections were compiled 
of the khufab pronounced by the KharidjI leaders, 
and what survives of them, besides giving an ex¬ 
cellent idea of their views, gives us a fairly high 
opinion of their oratorical talent. We also possess 
numerous fragments of their poetry (which had also 
been collected in particular diwdns), especially of 
those of ‘Imran b. H itt 3 n [q.v.] (who is at the same 
time considered one of the founders of the Kharidii 
fikh). A long list of KharidjI orators, poets and 
jurists was prepared by Djaljiz (see Ch. Pellat, 
Djdhif et Us Khdridiites. in Folia Orientalia, xii 
(1970), 195-209). 

The wars of the Kharidjls had been recorded 
from the beginning of Arabic historiography in 
several works which have not come down to us in 
their entirety; we know, however, the substance of 
the more important among them, the authors of 
which were Abu Mikhnaf, Abu ‘Ubayda and al- 


Madahnl from the extracts which have been preserved 

in the historical sources given below. 
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by SalMj al-DIn 'Uthman Hashim as Ta'rlkh al-adab 
al-djughrfifi al-'-Arabi, i (Cairo 1963), 59, n. by 
translator; cf. Ibrahim Shawkat, KharaHt diughrfi¬ 
fty yi al- c Arab al-awwal, in Madjallat al-Ustadh, 
(Baghdad 1962), 2.). In mediaeval Arabic several 
terms were used for “a map” or “map of the earth”, 
e.g. dfughrdfiyfi or dfa’-rifiyya (Greek reoiypaepia), 
translated into Arabic as surat al-ard; then rasm 
al-ard, sifat al-dunya, ashkal al-ard, lawh al-rasm, 
etc. 

Cartography had been practised in the Middle East 
since ancient times, but with the advent of Islam it 
received a new impetus due to the political and 
administrative requirements of the expanding Islamic 
world. Thus in the 2nd/8th century a map of al- 
Daylam was prepared for al-Hadjdjadj b. Yusuf 
(d. 95/714); then a map of the Swamps of Ba$ra is said 
to have existed during the reign of the 'Abbasid caliph 
al-Man$ur (136-58/754-75). (Krachkovsky, op. cit., i, 
59, 206; cf. Shawkat, op. cit., 2, 3). Whatever the 
quality of such maps, the Arabs’ direct knowledge 
of the region gathered during their early campaigns, 
coupled with indigenous methods of drawing maps, 
probably enabled them to draw these. 

It is not, however, until the early decades of the 
3rd/gth century that we come across the first detailed 
world maps drawn in Arabic. This became possible 
through the introduction to the Islamic world of the 
Greek, Indian and Iranian astronomical and geo¬ 
graphical works in the 8th and the early gth centuries 
A.D. Thus from this period until the 17th century, 
cartography was practised as a science and passed 
through several stages of development. Muslim 
astronomers and geographers drew world maps and 
regional maps, as well as sea-charts, following various 
traditions until their mediaeval techniques of 
Cartography were replaced by the modem ones. 

The first world map, the original form of which 
is not extant, was constructed by the scholars of 
Baghdad who worked in the Bayt al-Hikma “House of 
Science” [?.v.] there under the patronage of the 
caliph al-Ma’mun (198-218/813-33). This map was 
named after the caliph as al-Surat al-Ma’muniyya. 
According to al-Mas'udl (d. 345/956), who had seen 
this map, it depicted “the universe with spheres, the 
stars, land and the seas, inhabited and barren (regions 
of the world), settlements of peoples, cities, etc.” 
It was, he says, more exquisite than the world maps 
of Claudius Ptolemy, Marinos and others, (al-Mas'udl, 
Tanbih, 33; cf. al-Mas'udl, Murudf, i, 183-205). 
According to al-Zuhrl (lived ca. 532/1137), al-Fazari 
had made a copy of the map, and al-Zuhrl’s own 
work, the Kitdb al-dja^rdfiyya, was based on this copy 
of al-Surat al-Ma^muniyya (al-Zuhri, Kitdb al- 
'Djafirafiyya, ed. Muhammad Hadj-Sadok, Damascus 
1968, 306; cf. Krachkovsky, op. cit., 86/7, 279). As the 
arrangement of the geographical material in al-Zuhrl’s 
work follows the ancient Iranian kishwar system [see 
djughrafiya], it is possible that al-Surat al- 
Ma’muniyya represented a synthesis between the 
Iranian system and the Ptolemaic system according 
to which the inhabited world was divided into seven 
climes running parallel to the equator and divided 
according to the length of the day. It is evident, 
therefore, that while much of the data of the map was 
derived from Ptolemy’s Geography, a substantial 
amount of it and its arrangement must have come 
from non-Greek sources. 

It was during this period that Muhammad b. Musa 
alKh"arazmi (d. after 232/84 [?.v.]) wrote his’ geo¬ 
graphical work entitled Kitdb $urat al-ard. Though 
essentially based on Ptolemy’s Geography, the work 


gives in a tabulated form the co-ordinates of places 
(cities, mountains, rivers, etc.) arranged according 
to the Ptolemaic climes. There is little doubt that 
the work must have been originally accompanied by 
regional maps of each of the climes or by a single 
world map, but none of these seem to have survived. 
The four maps produced in the printed edition of the 
work seem to be later recensions of the original 
maps depicting djazirai al-dfawhar, a map of the 
seas, gulfs, etc., of the Nile and the Sea of Azov 
drawn by the author. (For the maps, see Kitab § fir at 
al-ard, ed. H. von Miik, Leipzig 1926, Tafel I (djazirat 
al-dfawhar); Tafel II (shapes of the seas, gulfs, etc.); 
Tafel III (Map of the Nile); and Tafel IV (Map of 
the Sea of Azov). Shawkat reasons that since al- 
Kh’arazml wrote a brief work, he did not draw a 
complete map of the world but confined himself to 
drawing the four maps as an illustration, see op. cit., 
7-8). Al-Kh"arazmi’s maps have now been fully 
reconstructed by S. Razia Jafri on the basis of the 
data given in his Surat al-ard. (A critical revision 
and interpretation of Kitdb $urat al-’ard by Muham¬ 
mad b. Musa al-Khwarizmi, thesis, Aligarh Muslim 
University, unpublished). A comparison of these 
maps with those of the extant maps of Ptolemy (see 
E. L. Stevenson, Geography of Claudius Ptolemy, New 
York 1932; cf. the map of Afrika by al-Khwarazml as 
interpreted by von M 2 ik (reproduced by Youssouf 
Kamal, Monumenta Cartografica Africae et Aegypti, 
iii (fipoque Arabe), Fasc. I, 1930, 525), shows their 
close resemblance to each other, just as the maps 
reproduced in al-Kh w arazmI’s work resemble those 
of Ptolemy. 

Thabit b. Kurra (d. 288/901 [?.t>.]), who was 
credited with an excellent translation of Ptolemy’s 
Geography into Arabic, also drew a world map called 
Sifat al-dunya (Krachkovsky, i, 206), but it has not 
survived. 

The maps enumerated above followed what may be 
called the Greco-Muslim tradition in cartography, yet 
they differed from the maps of Ptolemy in several 
aspects. First, they did not follow the Ptolemaic 
technique of conical projection. The cartographers 
drew their maps with latitudes and longitudes as 
straight lines as though on a plane surface, and with¬ 
out any regard to the spherical shape of the earth. 
Al-BIrunl (d. after 442/1050 [?.v.]), criticising Marinos 
for some assumptions in his map of the earth, and 
also al-Battanl (d. 317/929 [?.v.]) for his determina¬ 
tion of the direction of the hibla, says that “They 
treated the meridian circles as parallel straight lines 
and the parallels of latitudes as straight lines. Thus 
they have fallen into this outrageous error,” (al- 
Birunl, The determination of the co-ordinates of 
positions for the correction of distances between cities, 
tr. of Kitdb Tahdid nihaydt al-amdkin li-ta$bih masdfat 
al-masakin, by Djamil 'Ali, Beirut 1966). Similarly, 
al-Zuhri was critical of the scientists who had con¬ 
structed al-Surat al-Ma’muniyya, for, he says, while 
the earth was in fact spherical in shape, they drew the 
map of the earth on a plane, a method followed in the 
construction of the astrolabe (op. cit., 304). Again, 
while in the Ptolemaic maps the inhabited world is 
divided into seven climes (subdivided into 21 parallels 
north of the equator and 4 parallels south of it), in the 
Greco-Muslim maps only the broader division of the 
climes is followed, while the subdivision into the 
parallels is neglected. Thirdly, differences in the 
physical features as depicted on the Ptolemaic and 
the Greco-Muslim maps can also be noticed. For 
instance, in the Ptolemaic maps the Indian Ocean is 
shown as a lake, while on the Greco-Muslim maps it 
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is shown as having water communication with the 
Pacific (the “Encircling Ocean”) in the south-east. 
Again, Ceylon in the Greco-Muslim maps is much 
smaller in size than that shown in the Ptolemaic maps. 
These and similar dissimilarities were partly due to 
the more intimate knowledge of Asia and Africa 
enjoyed by the Muslim geographers and cartog¬ 
raphers. Moreover, the Muslim astronomers of the 
later period had revised the astronomical tables of the 
Greeks as well as those of the early Muslim astron¬ 
omers in the light of their own observations, which 
must have helped the cartographers to draw more 
accurate maps (for details, see Shawkat. n, 5). 

During the 4th/ioth century, Abu ’ 1 -Hasan Ibn 
Yunus (d. 399/1009 [?.v.]), along with al-Hasan b. 
Ahmad al-Muhallabl, prepared a world map for the 
Fatimid caliph al-'Aziz (365-86/975-96). It was drawn 
on a Tustari silk cloth and woven in gold and different 
colours in silk. On it were shown the climes, moun¬ 
tains, rivers, cities, seas and the different routes, 
and Mecca and Medina were prominently depicted on 
it. It cost 22,000 dinars. Except for some differences 
in the south-eastern coast of Arabia and the northern 
coast of Africa, it conformed to the map of al- 
Kh w arazml (ibid., 12-13). 

Also in this century, Abu Zayd Ahmad b. Sah! 
al-Balkhl (d. 322/934 [q.v,]) initiated a new tradition 
in Islamic cartography which exercised a deep in¬ 
fluence on later cartographers and became the most 
popular style of cartography in the Islamic world. 
Al-Balkhl wrote a geography of the Islamic world 
entitled Suwar al-akalim, in which he described each 
of the various provinces, calling it an iklim. Though 
brief, the work was a description of the maps of the 
provinces drawn by the author with their boundaries, 
main cities and towns, rivers, mountains and the main 
roads connecting the cities. He also drew maps of the 
Indian Ocean, the Mediterranean and the Caspian and 
a world map in which Mecca occupied the central 
position. Neither the geographical treatise nor the 
maps of al-Balkhl have survived independently. How¬ 
ever, his maps were copied and probably improved 
by al-Istakhri (ca. 340/951 [j.v.]) and his treatise 
incorporated in the latter’s work. Al-Istakhri drew 
21 provincial maps (including one of the world) which 
are found attached to his Kitdb Masalik al-mamalik. 
(For the maps, see al-Masalik wa 'l-mamalik, ed. 
Muhammad Djabir ‘Abd al-‘Al al-HInl, Cairo 1961; 
see also ibid., 195-205, for a discussion of the maps 
by the editor; see also coloured maps in a Persian 
translation of al-Istakhri’s work entitled Masalik wa 
mamalik , ed. Iradj Afshar, Tehran 1340/1961). 
Another geographer who followed the cartographical 
tradition of al-Balkhl was Ibn Hawkal (ca. 367/977 
(<?.!■'.]). One of the outstanding geographers of the time, 
Ibn Hawkal produced an excellent work on the geog¬ 
raphy of the Islamic world, his Kitdb Surat al-ard. 
Though essentially based on the Balkhi-Istakhri 
tradition, the work includes the rich personal ex¬ 
periences and observations of the author. For his 
work, Ibn Hawkal drew 22 maps, including a world 
map. In his opinion, some of the maps of al-Istakhd 
were excellent, whereas others were confused and full 
of defects. Hence, on al-Istakhri’s own request, he 
revised some of the former’s maps (Ibn Hawkal, Kitdb 
Surat al-ar 4 , ed. J. H. Kramers, Leiden 1939, ii, 329- 
30). A glance at the maps of Ibn Hawkal shows that 
they are superior to those of al-Istakhri. A third 
follower of this school was al-MukaddasI (ca. 375/985 
who was perhaps the most original of the geog¬ 
raphers of mediaeval Islam. In his Kitdb Altsan 
al-tafyasim fi ma < rifat al-akalim he gave a systematic 


account of the geography and the cultural aspects of 
each of the provinces of the Islamic world. Having 
rearranged the provinces, he drew the maps of 12 of 
them (for al-MukaddasI’s maps, see Kamal, iii, fasc. I, 
672-7), and claimed to have drawn a more accurate 
map of the sea round Arabia in the light of his own 
experiences and the information derived from ex¬ 
periences of sailors whom he had met (al-MukaddasI, 
ed. M. J. de Goeje, BGA, iii, Leiden 1877, 10-1). It 
seems therefore, that the cartographers of the Balkhi 
school continuously endeavoured to improve the 
maps of their predecessors. 

This new tradition of cartography differed funda¬ 
mentally both in approach and content from the 
Greco-Muslim tradition, and could be described as 
reflecting the Islamic political point of view of the 
time. As against the Greco-Muslim maps in which 
‘Irak was usually placed in the central clime (i.e. the 
fourth), in the world maps belonging to the Balkhi 
school, Mecca occupied the central position. Another 
interesting feature of these round world maps is that 
south is placed at the top and north at the bottom, 
for which religious reasons are assigned (Shawkat, 21, 
n. 3, is of the view that the geographers put south at 
the top of their maps because of reverence for the 
cities of Mecca and Medina in Arabia, beyond which 
there was no land). Again, land is surrounded by the 
“encircling Ocean” ( al-Muhif) and practically the 
whole of the southern quarter of the earth is shown 
covered by land, following the Greek concept of terra 
incognita as an extension of the African continent. 
Then, the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean are 
depicted as two “gulfs” coming out of the “Encircling 
Ocean” and reaching nearest to each other at the 
Isthmus of Suez, thus conforming to the Kur’anic 
concept of the two gulfs meeting at al-Barzakh 
[q.v.] (“the barrier”, XXV, 55/53). Thus the Indian 
Ocean, though connected with the Pacific in the 
south-east, has no water communication with the 
Atlantic. The separate sea maps are usually geo¬ 
metrical in shape, and resemble a bird or some other 
figure, which are again based on ideas of Muslim 
traditionists. In these world maps, arbitrary bound¬ 
aries of the provinces (iklims) of the Islamic world, as 
well those of the non-lslamic regions, are drawn so as 
to convey an overall picture of the political and the 
ethnographic divisions of the world. It is, above all, in 
their provincial (iklim) maps that these cartographers 
display their originality. In each of these maps, the 
boundaries, cities and towns, rivers, mountains and 
roads are shown with great dexterity. Obviously, the 
main purpose of the author was to highlight the 
Islamic world. These maps, therefore, may be taken 
as a distinctive achievement on the part of the 
cartographers of the Balkhi school and an improve¬ 
ment on the mathematical division of the climes of the 
Greco-Muslim maps. 

K. Miller attributed some maps which have traces 
of the Balkhi school in them to the famous Samanid 
wazir Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Na$r 
al-Djayhani, the author of the lost work called Kitdb 
al-Masalik wa 'l-mamalik (written ca. 310/922) 
(Mappae arabicae, Stuttgart 1931, Islam Atlas, 
Band v, Tafel 66-70, 72V and 73H. It is unlikely, 
however, that these maps were drawn by him, for 
in his work he followed the Ptolemaic arrangement 
of the seven climes. 

One of the earliest Persian geographical works 
produced in this century was the anonymous Hudud 
al-^alam (compiled in 372/982-3). According to V. 
Minorsky, the author “worked on the basis of some 
previous map”, probably a modified form of Abu 
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Dja'far al-Khazin’s maps, upon which he seems to 
have made some improvements. However, the map 
upon which the anonymous author worked has not 
survived. (Minorsky based his view on Barthold’s 
suggestion that al-Balkhi’s book on geography may 
have actually been an explanation of Abu Dia c far 


traditional terra incognita is replaced by sea which 
covers most of the southern quarter, the Indian Ocean 
is connected with the Atlantic, and Africa acquires a 
small size (for al-BIruni’s map of the sea, see Fig. i). 
Al-Birunl’s theory was adopted by many a later 
geographer and cartographer. (For example, see Abu 


Fig. i. Map of the seas by al-BIruru as contained in his Kitab al-Tafhim li-awaHl al-tandjim (written in 420/ 

1029), British Museum, MS. Or. 8349, f. 58. 


al-Khazin’s maps, see Hudud al-'alam, tr. 18, n. 5; 
for Minorsky’s view, see ibid., p. xv). It might have 
belonged to the tradition of the BalkhI school. 

It was, however, left to al-Btrunl to introduce new 
concepts in physical geography which resulted in 
innovations in the world maps hitherto drawn by the 
Muslim cartographers. He was the first to propound 
the theory that the Indian Ocean must have a con¬ 
nection with the Atlantic through certain channels 
south of the Mountains of the Moon, the traditional 
sources of the Nile. He argued that just as al-Bafrr al- 
Kabir (the Indian Ocean) penetrated into the north¬ 
ern continent (Asia) on the east and entered it in 
many places, creating many islands there, similarly, 
the continent, to keep up the balance jutted out into 
ai-Balir al-Djunubi (the Southern Sea) in the west. 
He continues that in this region, the sea had entered 
the mountains [of the Moon] and the valleys, with a 
continuous ebb and flow, and was stormy, causing 
shipwrecks and preventing sailing, but in spite of this 
it was still connected with the Uftyanus (the Atlantic) 
through these narrow passages. He then says that 
towards the south and beyond these mountains, signs 
of the connection of these two seas have been dis¬ 
covered, even though no-one has personal experience 
of their connection. Thus al-BIruni conceived of the 
inhabited continent as being surrounded by the 
“Encircling Ocean” ( al-Kdnun al-Mas c udi, Hydera¬ 
bad 1955, ii, 538); and in his map of the seas, the 


’ 1 -Fida, Takwim al-bulddn, ed. J. Reinaud, Geographic 
d'Aboulfeda, Paris 1840, 12-13; Yakut, Mu e <Ham, i, 
506, and the map of the seas based on al-BIruni, cf. 
Wadie Jwaideh, The introductory chapters of Ydqut's 
Mu c jam al-Buldan, Leiden 1959, 30-2). The absence 
of the terra incognita in many of the later world maps 
and the changing shape of the African continent in 
them may have been due to the influence of this 
theory. 

During the 5th/nth centuries, Mahmud al- 
Kashghari [q.v.] drew a rather unusual world map 
with a linguistic basis, giving prominence to the 
Turkish-speaking regions and placing Kashghar at the 
centre of the world, with other regions receding to the 
periphery. (For his map, see Kama], iii, fasc. II, 741; 
cf. Miller, op. cit., Arabische Welt- und Landerkarten, 
Band v, Weltkarten, 142-8.) 

While the BalkhI school was gaining popularity 
with the cartographers in the east, in Europe some of 
the most outstanding maps in the Greco-Muslim 
tradition were still being produced. In Sicily, the well- 
known geographer al-Sharlf al-ldrlsl (d. 560/1166 
[q.v.]), w ho lived at the court of Roger II, produced a 
series of world and sectional maps at the orders of the 
king. Taking the Ptolemaic maps as the basis, he 
constructed a large silver map. He then draw a world 
map and by dividing each of the seven climes into ten 
longitudinal sections, he drew a separate and detailed 
map of each of these sections. Into these he incor- 
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porated the geographical information collected from 
Arabic as well as Norman sources. The maps form 
a part of his monumental geographical work Kitib 
Nuzhat al-mushtdk fi ’khtirak al-afak, and except for 
the silver map, all have fortunately survived the 
vicissitudes of time. (For his maps, see Miller, Band i, 
Heft 2, Heft 3; and Band vi). Al-Idrisi’s maps 
represent the best example of Arabo-Norman co¬ 
operation in cartography. 

An interesting world map belonging to the middle 
of the 6th/i2th century exists in an anonymous work 
entitled Mukhtafar Ibn Ifawkal, in which the shape of 
the inhabited world is drawn elliptically rather than 
round. The Indian and the Atlantic Oceans are 
separated by a narrow isthmus of land near the 
sources of the Nile, which is connected with the terra 
incognita and which is partly visible (of the three mss. 
of this, two carry the title Kitab Hay’at ashkdl al-ard 
wa-mikdaruhd fi 'l-fiil wa , l- c ard al-ma^ruf bi-djugh- 
rdfiyd, Kamal, iii, fasc. II, 804-17. Kamal reproduced 
all the maps belonging to the various mss. of this 
work. One of these (B.N. No. 2214), according to 
Kramers, is an abridgement of Ibn Hawkal’s ms. 
Top Kapu Saray No. 3346, which was copied in 479/ 
1086 with supplementary annotations relating to the 
period of the epitomiser, i.e. 534-80/1139-84, see 
Ibn Hawkal, ed. Kramers, Introd. pp. v-vi). Among 
the various maps belonging to the manuscript of this 
work, there is a map of the Nile reproduced by 
Kramers in his edition, i, 149, but it differs in detail 
from the map of the Nile by al-Kh w arazrriI (see above). 

To this century also belong the six maps of Ahmad 
al-TusI, one of the earliest Muslim cosmographers 
and author of the Persian work Kitab ‘AdfdHb al- 
makhluhat (written ca. 576/1180); these were probably 
drawn in the BalkhI tradition, and are the maps of 
the Caspian ( Bahr Kazwin), the Mediterranean, al- 
Djibal, al-Sind and the Persian Gulf (Krachkovsky, 
325 ). 

During the 7th/i3th century, a number of world 
maps were produced, some of which belonged to the 
Greco-Muslim tradition and others to that of the 
BalkhI school. A peculiar world map belonging to the 
former tradition and dated 646/1248 is found in a 
fragment of a Persian geographical treatise. In this 
map, the Indian Ocean passes south of the Mountains 
of the Moon and then turning northwards joins the 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean, thus surrounding 
what appears to be the continent of Africa. However, 
the terra incognita is also shown covering part of the 
southern quarter of the earth and then extending 
northwards around Africa where it joins Spain (see 
Kamal, iii (1935), fasc. V, 996; the volume containing 
the Persian geographical treatise (Leiden ms. Ar. 
1899) also contains an astronomical treatise by 
Aljmad al-SidjzI copied in 646/1248). The author 
seemed to have been influenced by al-BIrunl, but at 
the same time persisted in retaining the terra incognita 
on the map, and it was this which led him to connect 
it with the European mainland. To the Greco-Muslim 
tradition also belonged the Syriac world map of Bar 
Hebraeus (Ibn al-'Ibri, A.D. 1226-86 [7.0.]), Miller, i, 
9; v, 169; cf. Krachkovsky, 373-4. 

The elliptical world maps attributed by Miller to 
Ibn Sa'Id al-Maghribl (d. 673/1274 or 685/1286), see 
Miller, Band v, Tafel 71, and i, 1, 21-2, are more 
likely to be the work of the anonymous author of the 
Mukhtafar Ibn Hawk at. Ibn Sa'Id’s world map, on 
the other hand, follows the Greco-Muslim tradition, 
but the terra incognita is replaced by sea in the 
southern quarter of the earth and the Indian Ocean is 
connected with the Atlantic south of Africa, whose 


southern part is fork-shaped. However, the author 
seemed to be confused with regard to the outlines 
of the continents and the islands. (For the world map 
of Ibn Sa'Id, see L. Bagrow and R. A. Skelton, 
History of cartography, London 1964, PI. xxvi). 

The maps drawn by the cosmographers of the 7th/ 
13th and 8th/i4th centuries present some special and 
interesting features. For instance, the world map of 
ZakariyyS b. Muhammad al-KazwInl [7.V.] (d. 682/ 
1283) follows the tradition of the BalkhI school, but 
the “Encircling Ocean” is shown as being surrounded 
by the legendary djabal kaf, from the southern side of 
which the legendary ‘ayn al-haydt (“the Fountain of 
Life”) flows into the terra incognita. (Miller, Band v, 
Tafel 80 (2. Kazwini Gotha). However, his map of the 
seas is based on that of al-BIrunl and the climatic 
world map is in the Greco-Muslim tradition (ibid., 
Weltkarten, 129-32). The world map of Siradj al-DIn 
Abu Hafs 'Umar, called Ibn al-Wardl [?.t>.] (d. 861/ 
t457 or 850/1446), is similar to that of al-KazwInl, 
following the BalkhI tradition of cartography and 
depicting the legendary dfabal kaf surrounding the 
“Encircling Ocean” and the ‘ayn al-haydt (ibid., 
Band v, Tafel 75-9; Weltkarten, 134-8). On the other 
hand, al-Dimashkl (d. 727/1327 [g.v.]), drew diagrams, 
distinctive in their nature, of the relative distribution 
of various races in the inhabited parts of the world 
(ibid., Band v, Weltkarten, 139-41). 

By this time, new trends seemed to be appearing 
in Islamic cartography. Of great interest are some 
maps in which the Muslim cartographers used a grid 
of horizontal and vertical lines representing latitudes 
and longitudes, which form small squares within 
which place names are shown to indicate their geo¬ 
graphical positions. Whether this new experiment in 
Islamic cartography was due to any influence of 
Chinese cartography, in which the rectangular grid 
was used as a scale to indicate distances, or whether it 
was indigenous to Muslim cartographers, is not 
certain. We have some examples of Mongol maps of 
this design produced in China during this period; for 
instance, the Mongol map of A.D. 1329 which formed 
part of the History of the Yuan Shih used the rec¬ 
tangular grid. Krachkovsky believed that this map 
may have been drawn by a representative of the 
Iranian-Arab school of cartography and that the 
place names given on the map were possibly in the 
Mongolian language initially, and the map later 
translated into Chinese (Krachkovsky, 398-9). 
However, since the Islamic maps of this category 
differ fundamentally from their Chinese prototypes, 
in that the former use the horizontal and the vertical 
lines to represent the latitudes and the longitudes, 
while the latter use them to form squares to indicate 
distances, it is not unlikely that the concept of using 
a grid was originally borrowed from the Chinese by 
the Muslim cartographers, considering the fact that 
Mongol rule at this point covered much of the region 
between Iran and China. 

A notable example of this class of maps is the world 
map of Hamd Allah al-Mustawfl (d. 750/1349 [?.v.]), in 
which the inhabited world is divided into 18 equal 
longitudinal divisions and the longitudes are drawn as 
straight lines as through on a plane surface, without 
converging at the poles; similarly, the inhabited world 
is divided into 9 parallel divisions beginning from the 
equator and going northwards. Thus, the squares 
formed are approximately of io° x 10°, each degree 
being equal to 56 2/3 Arabian miles (according to 
al-Ma’mun’s astronomers). Place names are then 
arbitrarily written within each of the squares, and so 
are the names of the seven climes around the circum- 
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ference of the inhabited world. The map shows traces 
of al-BIruni’s concept of sea covering the southern 
quarter of the earth, and southern Africa is fork- 
shaped, as in some of the maps discussed above. In his 
detailed map of Central Asia, Iran, etc. called by 
Miller ‘Trankarte”, al-Mustawfi used a rectangular 
grid in which each of the squares represents i° x i° 
and the names of the main cities and towns are given 
in each of the squares. The map covers longitudes 
from 64° to 1 n° from west to east and latitudes from 
16 0 to 45 0 north of the equator (the Muslim astron¬ 
omers generally calculated their longitudes beginning 
from the Canary Islands (o°) to China (180 0 )). Again, 
according to al-Mustawfi, his map spreads between 
the 1st and the 6th clime north of the equator, but 
these are arbitrarily mentioned and seem to have no 
relation with the actual astronomical divisions of the 
climes as worked out by the astronomers. With an 
arbitrary division of the parallels of latitudes and 
with no regard for the sphericity of the earth in 
drawing the longitudes, it was hardly to be expected 
that the places would find correct geographical posit¬ 
ions as known to the Muslim astronomers (Miller, 
Band v, Tafel 83-6; Band v, Weltkarten, 178-82). 

Another example of this category of maps is the 
world map of £ 15 fi?-i Abru (d. 833/1430 [?.«.]). While 
the three regional maps accompanying his work on 
geography are drawn after the tradition of the BalkhI 
school, his world map belongs to the category under 
discussion and resembles in many respects that of 
al-Mustawfi. The world map is superimposed on a 
grid of squares of 5° X 5° with vertical lines repre¬ 
senting the longitudes and horizontal lines repre¬ 
senting the latitudes. The longitudes begin at o° 
(passing through the west coast of Africa) and then 
go eastwards up to 180° which crosses a place called 
Kankduz and are drawn as straight lines; the 
latitudes begin at 0° at the equator and go up north 
up to 90°. The climes indicated along the margins, 
each of which is divided into two parts arbitrarily, 
have no relation to the actual astronomical divisions 
of the climes. The southern quarter of the earth is 
covered by sea and the southern coast of Africa is 
round in shape, which is an advance upon some of 
the earlier maps depicting it as forked (ibid., Band v, 
Weltkarten, m-12, 122-3, 178; Band v, Beiheft, 
Tafel 72, 82. “Kankduz” (Kang-diz), was a legendary 
town which, according to the Persians, was built by 
Kay Ka’us or Diam in the most remote east, behind 
the sea, Minorsky, Hudud al- c alam, 189). 

Muslim astronomers also drew maps of cities and 
towns and the direction of the fiibla [q.v., 2. Astro¬ 
nomical aspects], of which quite a few examples are 
extant, see Miller, Band v, 149-54 for the kibla maps. 

In the ioth/i6th century, the members of the al- 
Sharafl al-SifaksI family of Tunisia distinguished 
themselves by drawing several maps between 958/ 
1551 and 1009/1601. The oldest member of the family, 
'All b. Ahmad b. Muhammad, compiled an atlas in 
eight sheets in 958/1551 (ms. preserved in the Biblio- 
thhque Nationale, Paris), to which is probably related 
the world map of al-Sharafl (Oxford, Uri, 1787, 1 , see 
Miller, v, 176) belonging to 979/1571-2. The atlas 
contains several maps: a map of the kibla-, a general 
map of the world based on al-ldrisl; and maps of the 
various coastal regions of the Black Sea and the Sea 
of Azov. To the atlas is also attached an agricultural 
calendar for each month. The atlas was probably 
drawn for some sea captain who sailed on the Medi¬ 
terranean and the Black Sea in Christian and Syrian 
shipping. The same cartographer was probably re¬ 
sponsible for the world map dated 987/1579, which 


according to Miller, was an attempt to combine the 
Catalonian sea map with that of al-Idrlsi to produce 
a new Arabic sea map. Another member of the family, 
Mubammad b. 'All al-Sharafl, produced a world map 
in 1009/1601, the eastern half of which was based 
on al-Idrls! and the western half (Mediterranean and 
the Atlantic coast) and the Black Sea on Catalonian 
portolanos (Krachkovsky, 455-7; cf. Miller, Band v, 
Weltkarten, 175-7). 

Turkish maps and sea-charts. 

During this century, Turkish cartographers made 
some very significant contributions to Islamic cartog¬ 
raphy. In fact, they may be said to have formed a 
bridge between mediaeval Islamic and modem cartog¬ 
raphy. Among the most prominent examples are the 
maps of Pirl Re^s [q.v.] (d. 962/1554). He drew 
a world map, completed in 919/1513, only the western 
part of which has been preserved. This portion depicts 
the Iberian peninsula, north-west Africa, the Atlantic 
Ocean and the coasts of the islands of America. 
Drawn on a gazelle hide, it includes coloured pictures 
and notes about the countries, peoples, animals and 
plants. It was presented to Sultan Selim in 923/1517. 
A portolano chart, the map has a mathematical basis, 
and Piri Re*is used some twenty maps in constructing 
it, four of which were by Portuguese explorers, 
including the lost map of Christopher Columbus 
recording the discoveries made by him during his third 
voyage (A.D. 1498). In 341/1528, Pirl Re’is drew a 
second map showing the northern part of the Atlantic 
Ocean and the newly-discovered regions of North and 
Central America. Sevim Tekeli points out that a 
comparison of the two maps shows that Hr! Re^s 
followed the new discoveries very closely. His sailing 
manual for the Mediterranean, the Bahriyye, included 
numerous maps after the fashion of the Italian 
portolanos and probably based on them, each 
representing the portion of the Mediterranean coast 
treated in the respective chapter (see juughrafiya, 
vi. The Ottoman geographers (Taeschner); cf. Sevim 
Tekeli, Piri Rais, in Dictionary of Scientific Biog¬ 
raphy, New York 1974, x, 616-9). 

It may be pointed out here that the world map 
hitherto attributed to Had]djl Ahmad of Tunis and 
dated 967/1559 (preserved in Marciana, Venice) has 
now been proved by V. L. Manage to be of European 
origin (Taeschner, 2; Manage, The map of Hajji 
Ahmed and its makers, in BSOAS, xxi (1958), 291-314; 
cf. Krachkovsky, 457-8; G. Kish, The suppressed 
Turkish map of 1560, Ann Arbor 1957)- 

We may finally mention the maps of KStib CelebI 
[q.v.] (1017-67/1609-57), drawn by him in the first 
manuscript of his Dphan-niima', these were mainly 
based on modem European cartography (Taeschner, 
2; cf. Abdulhak Adnan Adivar, La science chez les 
Turcs ottomans, Paris 1939, 107-8). Also, a manu¬ 
script of the Near and Middle East was printed by 
Ibrahim Miiteferrika, dated 1139/1726-7 or 1141/1728- 
9 (Taeschner, loc. cit.). 

A rab Sea-charts of the I ndian Ocean 

Although there are no direct references to the 
existence of Arab sea-charts in the works of the Arab 
navigators, Ibn M 5 djid [q.v.] (d. after 905/1500) and 
Sulayman al-Mahri (first half of the ioth/i6th cen¬ 
tury) (see G. R. Tibbetts, The navigational theory of 
the Arabs in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, in 
Agrupamento de estudos de cartografia antiga, xxxvi 
(Coimbra 1969), 19), one does find references to Arab 
sea-charts of a type in the Portuguese and other 
sources. At an earlier date, according to Marco Polo, 
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the “Arabs had good charts” (Tibbetts, Arab Naviga¬ 
tion in the Indian Ocean before the coming of the Portu¬ 
guese, London 1971, 4; cf. A. Teixeira da Mota, 
Mithodes de navigation et cartographic nautique dans 
l'Ocian Indien avant le XVIe siicle, Centro de Estudos 
Histdricos Ultramarinos, in Stadia, xi (January 
1963), 72-5). Two references are of some interest here. 
One of these is the sea-chart described by Joao de 
Barros which Ibn Madjid had shown to Vasco da 
Gama during his meeting with the latter in East 
Africa. The chart, according to Joao de Barros, 
depicted the entire coast of India and had the merid¬ 
ians and the parallels drawn on it in the Moorish 
(i.e. Arab) way but had no rhumbs of the winds 
indicated on it. The squares formed by these lines 
were very small, hence the coast traced between the 
two rhumbs of north-south and east-west was very 
exact. In the opinion of Teixeira da Mota, the 
parallels may have represented the altitudes of the 
stars and were probably traced in the scale 1/4 by 1/4 
of an ifba c (i° 36'), conforming to the altitudes given 
in the works of Ibn Madjid and Sulayman al-Mahrl, 
and the meridians could have been lines of equal 
distance, east-west, at an interval of perhaps 24 hours 
or 8 tarns (1 tarn being equal to 3 farsakhs) (op. cit., 
64-5, 69-72; on the value of 1 tarn (— 3 farsakhs), 
see ibid., 57, n. 9). Teixeira da Mota further points out 
that according to Le Livro de Marinharia d’Andre 
Pires (ca. 1550), 5 i$ba c s of the Moorish maps were to 
be taken as being equal to 8 parts which was 8° 
(i.e. 1 ifba c represented i° 36', whereas the correct 
value is i° 37' (ibid., 74-5). 

The second example is that of the nautical map 
possessed by a skilled navigator of Mogadishu met 
by Sir Thomas Roe. Drawn on a parchment, this map 
was lined and graduated in an orderly fashion. But 
Teixeira da Mota believes that the map may have 
actually belonged to the European type, for the pilot 
spoke Portuguese and the Portuguese had since long 
established themselves in East Africa and maintained 
close relationships with the local navigators (ibid., 
72-3). 

From the above example, it may be concluded that 
the Muslim navigators of the Indian Ocean did evolve 
an indigenous technique of drawing sea-charts with 
graduated lines in which the parallels represented the 
altitudes of the stars in isba c s and “the meridians”, 
the fixed distances. According to Tibbetts, the Arab 
navigators of the Indian Ocean had followed a system 
of measuring the masafdt or distances (The naviga¬ 
tional theory of the Arabs in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, 16). These could have been represented 
by the vertical lines on the charts. 

Finally, it may be said that Islamic cartography, 
despite its technical drawbacks, as pointed out by 
scientists like al-Biriinl, did serve the purpose of 
the conqueror, the traveller and the scholar alike 
throughout the Middle Ages. The mistakes initially 
made persisted, even though in certain aspects like 
regional maps there were signs of progress. Its 
influence in the Islamic world lasted until the nth/ 
17th century, when it seems to have been replaced 
by modem cartography. 

Bibliography, given in the article. 

(S. Maqbul Ahmad) 

KH w ARIZM, KHWARIZMI, etc. [see kh w arazm, 
kh'arazmI etc.]. 

KHARLU KH [see karluk], 

KH ARM [see c AROp], 

KHARPCT, wrong spelling for khartpert [?.v.]. 

al- KH ARRAZ. AbO Sa'Id Ahmad b. ‘IsA, mystic 
of the school of Baghdad. Born in Baghdad probably 


early in the 3rd/gth century, he joined al-Nibadjl, Abu 
'Ubayd al-Busrl, Sari al-Sakatl, Bishr al-Hafi, 
Dhu’l-Nun al-Misrl, Muhammad b. Mansur al-TusI 
and other Sufi shaykhs. He travelled extensively 
from an early age, though only few details about his 
itineraries are known from his own statements. His 
final departure from Baghdad may be connected 
with the wave of persecution of the Sufis instigated 
by the Hanball Ghulam al-Khalil during the co¬ 
regency of al-Muwaffajc (257-78/871-91), for he is 
reported to have been accused of infidelity by a 
group of c ulamd’ > for some daring expressions in his 
Kitdb al-sirr. According to his own testimony, he 
visited al-Ramla, Jerusalem, and Sayda and lived 
in Mecca for eleven years, regularly visiting Medina 
in order to perform the pilgrimage from there. He 
was expelled from Mecca by the governor because of 
his teaching. During the last part of his life, and 
perhaps during an earlier period, he lived in Egypt. 
From there he travelled to al-Ba?ra in order to meet 
the Sufi Abu Hatim al-'Attar, and he also visited 
Kayrawan. According to the best attested report, he 
died in 286/899. 

Like his contemporary al-Djunayd [?.«.], al- 
Kharraz strove to combine a doctrine of ecstatic 
mysticism with orthodox support of the religious law. 
He affirmed that any esoteric (bdfin) doctrine that 
contradicts the apparent meaning (zdhir) of the law is 
false. Upholding the superiority of the prophets over 
the saints (awliya‘), he argued that every prophet is a 
saint before becoming a prophet. He addressed a 
letter to a group of Sufis in Damascus, refuting their 
heretical view that they could see God with their 
hearts as the inhabitants of Paradise will see Him 
with their eyes. In a book on proper conduct in the 
canonical prayer (adab al-salat), he described the 
significance of its rites for the $OfI. Al-Kharraz is 
credited by al-Sulaml and others with having been 
the first one to speak about the states of annihilation 
(fand ’) and subsistence ( baha J ) [g.».]. This is not 
literally correct, for these concepts had been used 
by earlier Sufis and were commonplace among his 
contemporaries. They appear, however, as funda¬ 
mental in his doctrine and designate the highest 
stages of the mystic “beyond which no created being 
can reach”. He defined fand 5 as “annihilation of the 
consciousness of manhood” and baba’ as “subsistence 
in the contemplation of Godhead”. At the highest 
stage, so he stated in his Kitdb al-tfiya’, the mystic 
loses his (human) attributes and attains the attributes 
of God, a doctrine disputed by al-Djunayd and 
expressly condemned as heretical by al-Sarradj. 

Bibliography: al-Sarradj, al-Luma c , ed. 'Abd 
al-Halim Mahmud and T- 'Abd al-Bakl Surur, 
Cairo-Baghdad 1380/1960, index, s.v. Abu Sa'Id 
al-Kharraz; al-Sulaml, Tabakdt al-fufiyya, ed. 
J. Pedersen, Leiden i960, 223-8; Abu Nu'aym al- 
Isfahanl, IJilyat al-awliya ’, Cairo 1351-7/1932-8, 
x, 246-9; Ta’rikh Baghdad, iv 276-8; al-Kushayri, 
al-Risala al-K ushayriyya, ed. ‘Abd al-Halim 
Mahmud and Mahmud Ibn al-Sharaf, Cairo 1385 
1966, index, s.v. Abu Sa'Id al-Kharraz: Hudjwlri, 
Kashf al-mahdiub, ed. V. A. Zhukovskii, Leningrad 
1926, 180 f., 311-7, tr. R. A. Nicholson, GMS, xvii, 
2nd ed., London 1936, 143, 241-6; Ansari Harawl, 
Tabafcdt al-fiifiyya, ed. ‘Abd al-Hayy Habib! 
Kandaharl, Kabul 1962, 133-6; TaMkh Dimash ),), 
ed. Badran, i, 426-32; Djaml, Nafahat al-uns, ed. 
Mahdl Tawbldl-Pur, Tehran 1336/1957, 73-6; 
al-Kharraz. Rasd’U, ed. Kasim al-SamarrS 5 !, 
Baghdad 1387/1967; L. Massignon, Essai sur les 
origines du lexique technique de la mystique musul- 




I'ig. 2. The world map of Ptolemy translated into Arabic, as contained in the MS. Istanbul, Aya Sofya, No. 2160 (which bears the seal of Blyezld II, 886-918/1481-1312). 













Fig. 3. Map of the world by Hafi?-i Abru as contained in his untitled work on geography (written between 817/1414-5 and 823/1420), British Museum, MS. Or. 1577, ff. 7b-8a, 
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mane 1 , Paris 1968, 302-5; P. Nwyia, Exigisc 
coranique et langage mystique, Beirut 1970, 212, 
231-310. (W. Mapelung) 

KH ARRCBA [see makayil]. 
khArsIn! (Persian khar Hint “hard substance 
from China”), also lyadid sini “Chinese iron” (J. 
Ruska, Tabula Smaragdina, Heidelberg 1926, 70, tr. 
75), to which corresponds the Persian dhan lini 
( Ayin-i Akbari, tr. H. Blochmann, i, 40) is not zinc, 
as often assumed, but a hard, highly-esteemed alloy, 
the constituents of which have not been established 
with certainty. According to the physical qualities 
attributed to it, kharsini would best correspond with 
hard lead, i.e. an alloy consisting of a mixture of 
lead, antimony and small quantities of copper, iron 
and tin. Next to gold, silver, iron, copper, lead and 
tin, kharsini is mentioned as the seventh “metallic 
substance” (Kh w arazml, Mafdtih al- c ulUm, ed. van 
Vloten, 258; Djabir, K. al-Khawdss al-kabir, see 
M. Ullmann, Die Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften im 
Islam, Leiden-Cologne 1972, 141 ; DimashkI, Nukhbat 
al-dahr, ed. Mehren, 1866, Arab, text 48, tr. 52) 
and called "mercury” ( c ufdrid) by the alchemists. 
In his K. al-Sirr al-rabbdni fi Him al-mizan, an 
alchemical treatise on the theory of the proportions 
to be mixed, Iznlkt deals with this metal in a separate 
section (Mss. cited by Ullmann, op. cit., 243). RazI 
compares'it with the “Chinese mirrors” ( al-mardya 
al-ftniyya) and Djabir with lead (both following al- 
Blrunl, who in his K. al-Diamahir, Hyderabad 1355, 
261 f., deals with khdr$ini in a special chapter). 
This “strange substance” (diawhar gharib) was “all 
but unknown” to the Arabs: this is probably the 
meaning of shabih bi 'l-ma c dum (JKh w 5 razmI, loc. cit.); 
van Vloten’s interpretation “colourless” is less likely, 
since occasionally the yellow colour of kharsini is 
mentioned. 

Bibliography, in addition to the references in 
the article, see E. Wiedemann, Aufsatze zur arabi- 
schen Wissenschaftsgeschichte, ed. W. Fischer, 
Hildesheim-New York 1970, i, 49 f., 120, 697, 
703 f., 707, 833, ii, 599. (A. Dietrich) 

KH ARTABIRT [see khartpertI. 

KHARTPERT, a stronghold of eastern 
Anatolia situated on a rock (Armenian, pert) 
350 m./i,ioo ft. above the plain of Khanzit [q.v.], to 
be identified with the Hi?na Zayt of the Aramaic 
texts (and already in Ammianus Marcellinus, castellum 
Ziata, whence, through a confusion, the Arabic H 4 n 
Ziyad, a term in use till the 16th century). The 
corrupted form Kharput is found in colloquial 
Armenian (whence already in the Byzantine author 
Cedrenos, ii, 419) and in modern Turkish. The Latin 
and French authors at the time of the Crusades use 
forms like Quart-Pierre. Al-DimashkI, ed. Mehren, 
190, thought that Khartpert was the name of the 
fortress and Hi$n Ziyad that of the settlement as a 
whole, but this appears to be a personal interpreta¬ 
tion. 

Khartpert was situated on the Arab-Byzantine 
borders, which were frequently crossed and re-crossed 
by armies from both sides. It is mentioned by Ibn 
Khurradadhbih, but is nevertheless not apparently 
cited in the Islamic historical sources before 367/ 
977-8, when the Hamdanid Abu Taghlib took refuge 
there with a brother-in-law, a Byzantine vassal. 
In the 6th/i2th century, after the Turkish invasions, 
it fell temporarily to a Turkmen called Djubuk, and 
soon afterwards to the Artukids, amongst whom was 
the celebrated Balak, who imprisoned there Jocelyn 
of Edessa and Baldwin II of Jerusalem. When Diyar 
Bakr was partitioned between rival branches of this 


dynasty, Khartpert fell within that centred on H 4 n 
Kayfa, and then under a subordinate branch of these 
last Artukids in 581/1185. The town played a big 
part at the time of the Ayyubid al-Malik al-Kamil’s 
expedition of 631/1234 against the Rum Saldjuk 
Kaykubad, who annexed it directly. It passed sub¬ 
sequently into the hands of all the powers who 
transiently held power over the region during the 
Mongol period, and in the 9th/i5th century the Banu 
Eretna, the Dulghadir, the Ak Koyunlu [q.vv.], and 
finally, after an interval of Safawid control, into 
the grip of the Ottomans in 921/1515. The Ottoman 
governors established themselves at the foot of the 
rock at Mezere, now named Ma'murat al- c AzIz (a 
name later extended to all the province, along both 
banks of the Euphrates). In the 9th/i5th century 
Khartpert had been visited by Joseph Barbaro 
(Viaggi, ed. Venice 1545, 48-9), and it was described 
in the nth/i7th one by Ewliya Celebi. 

The population, partly Armenian until the mas¬ 
sacres of the present century, had nevertheless been 
largely Turkicised and Kurdicised over the preceding 
centuries. According to the register from 936/1530 
published by 0 . L. Barkan, its revenue at that time 
was about 250,000 akce s. The town possessed an old 
mosque and a more recent one built by Uzun Hasan, 
a madrasa and 50 (?) schools. Amongst the industries 
mentioned were saddle-making, silk production, wax, 
dyeing, and at least in the 6th/i2th century, coins 
were minted here. The 19th century travellers who 
visited Khartpert give population estimates from 
between 20,000 (Cuinet’s figure) to over 40,000; in 
1945 it had a mere 2,095. At the end of the 19th cent¬ 
ury, Khartpert also had an American mission station. 

Bibliography: This is given essentially in the 
arts, of EI l (Kramers) and IA (Besim Darkot, 
s.v. Harput). It is named in most of the Arabic 
geographers from Ibn Khurradadhbih and Ibn 
Serapion onwards (information summed up in Le 
Strange, Lands, 116-17), till the time of Ewliya 
Celebi, ed. 1314/1896-7, iii, 216-17, and the 19th 
century travellers, Moltke, Brant, Hommaire de 
Hell, Saudredzki, Taylor, Tozer, Lynch and 
Lehmann Haupt (summed up in Ritter, Erdhunde), 
and finally Cuinet (cf. Darkot in lA). The most 
important Muslim and other mediaeval historians 
include Ibn al-Athlr; Ibn al-Azrak al-Farikl, 
Ta'rikh Mayyafarihin, Marwanid period ed. 

B. A. L. Awad, 1959, Artukid one resumed by 
Cl. Cahen in Le Diyar Bakr au temps des premiers 
Urtukides, in JA (1935); the historians of the 
campaign of 631/1234, especially Ibn Wa§il and 
Ibn Bibi; those of Jocelyn and Baldwin’s captivity 
(Foucher of Chartres, Matthew of Edessa); and 
Michael the Syrian and Bar Hebraeus. The inscrip¬ 
tion of 561/1166 (REA, No. 3271) has now been 
more satisfactorily published by Sauvaget in his 
Quatre dlcrets seldjukides, Damascus 1947; another 
unedited inscription has been brought to light. For 
archeology, see especially A. Gabriel, Voyages, 
257-8. There is an Artukid coin given in I. and 

C. Artuk, Istanbul ... sikkeler katalogu, i, 396. 

(Cl. Cahen) 

BANC KH ARPS. a tribe which has played an 
important role in the history of the Ibacjiyya [q.v.) 
in ‘Uman. Descendants of Yabmad, a branch of al- 
Azd [q.v.], members of the tribe migrated to ‘Uman in 
pre-Islamic times and established themselves in a 
valley which came to bear their name. Wadi Ban! 
Khar us runs down from the heights of the western 
mountain range of al-Hadjar to join Wadi al-Far £ 
before debouching on the plain of al-Batina and then 
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into the Gulf of ‘Uman. On the right bank not far 
below the juncture of the two valleys is the famous 
IbadI stronghold of al-Rustak [q.v.]. 

Yahmad provided most of the IbadI Imams of 
‘Uman before the advent of the Ya‘rubi dynasty in 
the Iith/i7th century, and of these a goodly share 
were Kharusis. The first Kharusi to be elected to the 
high office appears to have been al-Warith b. Ka‘b 
(179-92/795-808), during whose tenure of power the 
centre of the Ibadiyya is believed to have moved 
from al-Ba$ra to ‘Uman. Harun al-Rashid sent an 
expeditionagainstal-Warith’sIbadis, who won asignal 
victory over it near §ubar. In the words of Wilkinson, 
the period of rule of al-Warith and the other early 
Imams was “in many ways Oman’s golden age.” 

Sa c Id b. Khalfan al-Khalili al-Kharusi was largely 
instrumental in the choice of ‘Azzan b. Kays of Al 
Bu Sa c id, the only IbadI Imam elected in the 13th/ 
19th century. When the Imamate was revived in 
1331/1913, Salim b. Rashid al- Kharusi became the 
head of the community. Upon his assassination in 
1338/1920, the succession went to Muhammad b. 
‘Abd Allah, a grandson of Sa‘id b. Khalfan, who 
reigned until his death in 1373/1954. For the careers 
of these later Kharusis. see ‘uman. 

Bibliography. ‘Abd Allah b. Humayyid al- 
Saliml, T uhfat al-a l ydn fi sir at ahl c Uman, Cairo 
1332-47; G. Badger, tr., History of the Imdms and 
Seyyids of * 0 m 4 n, London 1871 (the MS. by 
Humayd b. Ruzayq translated by Badger is in the 
Cambridge University Library); J. Wilkinson, in 
D. Hopwood, ed., The Arabian peninsula, London 
1972; G. Rentz, ed., Oman and the southern shore 
of the Persian Gulf, Cairo 1952. (G. Rentz) 

al-KHASAsI. Abu ’l-Fapl Kasim b. al-HAqjdj 
Kasim b. Kasim al-Kha^a?!, a Moroccan saint, 
member of the Djazuliyya order [q.v.]. Origi¬ 
nally from Andalusia, he owed his ethnic name to the 
town of al- Khasasa. which was situated on the al- 
Kali'a mountain on the Mediterranean coast. He was 
bom at Fez in ca. 1002/1593-4, where he studied and 
had, in particular, Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah Ma‘n al- 
Andalusi as his pupil. Al-Kadiri [j.v.j devoted a work 
called al-Zahr al-bdsim to his mandkib. He died at 
Fez on 19 Ramadan 1083/8 January 1673 and was 
buried in the mausoleum of al-Ashyakh. 

Bibliography. E. L6vi-Provenfal, Chorfa, 273 
and n. 6; Ifrani, Safwa, 171; Kadiri, Nashr, ii, 9; 
idem, al-Nashr al-kabir, i, fols. i29b-i3ob; idem, 
Iltikaf, fol. 30b; Ibn Ayshun al-Sharrat, al-Rawf 
al- ( dfir al-anfas, fol. 64a; KattanI, Salwa, ii, 282 ff.; 
Fudayli, al-Durar al-bahiyya, ii, ‘A. Ibn Suda, 
Dalil, i, 255. (M. Lakhdar) 

KHASHAB (a.), wood. In the major part of the 
Muslim world, wood is fairly scarce and for this 
reason plays a relatively minor role in the material 
life of its populations in comparison with that of 
societies in which it is more plentiful. However, 
precisely because its use is limited, it occupies an 
important place in artistic creation, for example in 
private furniture and the appurtenances of mosques. 
Architecturally, it is employed for doors, roofs, 
arches, etc. and ceilings; it is also used in the gal¬ 
leries of mines, the construction of numerous im¬ 
plements such as presses and hydraulic machines 
(there are few “vehicles”); brushwood is often used 
as fuel and its gases (often produced from scrub) 
provide sufficient heat for metal-working, glass- 
blowing and ceramics; for cooking, straw is often 
used. The uses of most interest to the authorities 
were in the arms-making (archery, javelins and above 
all siege engines) and naval construction vital to 


their political ends. See further the articles on the 
various related techniques, such as nadjdjar, dar 
al-$ina‘a, etc. 

Woods and thickets, though generally of less im¬ 
portance in the Middle Ages than in antiquity 
because of deforestation, were nevertheless more 
numerous than today. Lebanon was criss-crossed by 
oaks, prolonged into northern Syria and Asia Minor 
(Byzantine and then Turkish), where some Turkmens 
combined the tasks of shepherd and woodman. In 
Iran, the major forest zone was the mountain slopes 
region along the Caspian shores which stretched to 
Armenia on one side and the mountains of Khurasan 
and Afghanistan on the other. In the Saldjuk era, the 
wood carvers of Marw and Adharbaydjan had a semi¬ 
corporate organisation which was far in advance of 
its time (Cl. Cahen, Y a-t-il eu des corporations dans le 
monde musulman nUdiivall, in The Muslim City, ed. 
A. Hourani and S. M. Stem, Oxford 1970, 59). Egypt, 
which was obviously devoid of conifers, conserved 
her acacia thickets ( sant ), used particularly for small 
river craft, and care was taken that they were 
intelligently managed (cf. Ali Bey Baghat, Les 
forits en Egypte, in BIE (1901), 41-58). The central 
and western Maghrib (not Ifrikiya), Spain and the 
Mediterranean islands still had fine coniferous 
forests and various species of oak, etc. Palms and 
fruit trees were naturally looked after as much as 
possible for their fruit. The northern regions, es¬ 
pecially of Central Asia, were the home of the high- 
growing poplar (khalandf), which was greatly prized 
for bows. The African and Asian coasts (beyond 
Arabia and Iran) of the Indian Ocean supplied 
precious timber such as teak, which was excellent for 
ships and widely used even for the construction of 
houses in ports like Siraf [j.u.]. Archipelagos like the 
Maldives provided the coconut palm which was used 
for many nautical purposes (hulls; masts, especially; 
ropes; etc.). 

The practical possibilities of the use of timbers 
in places other than their native habitats obviously 
depended on transport. Carriage by land on the backs 
of animals was almost impossible in the case of 
large blocks; these were therefore floated over the 
sea, especially the Indian Ocean, in calm weather. 
It was also vital that the ports of embarkation 
should not be too far from the forests, which was 
the reason for the importance of the little ports 
in the Gulf of Alexandretta, among others. Smaller 
blocks and resin pitch could be brought from greater 
distances (the forest zone of Russia). The urban and 
craft development of Muslim countries in the classical 
period and the allied development of agriculture and 
consequently of irrigation increased the demand 
for different types of timber, and accentuated the 
dependence of most Muslim countries on trade with 
the outside world; the striking maritime activity 
in southern Arabia and the Persian Gulf, for example, 
could only be maintained by materials for ship¬ 
building furnished by India, Africa and the Maldives. 
The Mediterranean fleets, inasmuch as they remained 
important, were provisioned more and more from 
Italian merchants. 

These considerations explain the attention paid 
to this trade by the authorities. In the documents 
on Egyptian-Italian trade, for example, the facilities 
accorded to Italian merchants in Alexandria and 
likewise Cairo were made dependent in large part 
on their promise to supply wood for ship-building 
at a discount (as well as iron), and it had to be 
delivered to the trading office of the state ( matdjar) 
and not to private buyers. The state undertook to 
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buy in full, without any authorisation for re-exporta¬ 
tion. Thus in the time of the Crusades there was a 
kind of “war of wood” with the Latin East which 
was sustained by conciliar decrees as clear-cut in 
intention as they were useless in practice. As early 
as the 10th century the Byzantine emperor John I 
Tzimisces had forbidden the sale of timber to the 
Muslims of the Maghrib, but they managed to buy 
already-constructed ships at Amalfi or to re-use the 
valuable parts of unseaworthy vessels. It has been 
said that the decline in Muslim shipping at the end 
of the Middle Ages resulted from the scarcity of 
wood. This idea cannot be accepted in its entirety, 
since the Byzantines, who had a wealth of wood, still 
allowed the Italians to achieve mastery of the sea, 
but this scarcity undoubtedly played a part. 

Bibliography: For topics on which the in¬ 
formation is both scattered and tenuous, it is 
impossible to provide a proper bibliography. The 
essential facts on the production of wood and naval 
arsenals can be found in the articles by Maurice 
Lombard (reproduced in a posthumous collection, 
Espaces et riseaux au haut Moyen Age, Paris and 
The Hague 1972), Arsenaux et bois ie marine dans 
la MIditerranie musulmane ( 1 // e -A"/ e s.), in Le 
Navire and Viconomie maritime ... Second collo¬ 
quium on Maritime History, Paris 1958, 53-106) 
and Le bois dans la Miditerranie musulmane, in 
Annales ESC (1959), 234-54, with good bibliog¬ 
raphies up to these dates. For trade, see the 
histories of Levantine trade and the Crusades, and 
Cl. Cahen, Douanes et commerce dans les ports 
miditerranies de Vf'.gypte Mfdiivale, in JESHO 
(1965), and the few references cited in this article. 

(Cl. Cahen) 

m-KHASHABAT. pi. of Arabic khashaba “wooden 
beam", the name given towooden pillars which in 
mediaeval times were driven into the seabed at the 
place where the Shatt al 'Arab empties into the 
Persian Gulf. These beacons were placed at six miles’ 
distance from ‘Abbadan, and were meant to guide 
sailors in danger of been drawn into a dangerous 
whirlpool and also on occasion to signal the approach 
of pirates. Al-Mas'udi, Murudi, i, 230, 330-1 = 
§§ 242, 361-2, mentions three pillars, and al- Kh w a- 
razmi, Mafdtil 1, 124, states that lamps were lit on 
their upper parts. Na?ir-i Khusraw, Safar-nama, ed. 
Schefer, text 90, tr. 246, gives a more exact descrip¬ 
tion. They consisted of four teak columns set obliquely 
in the water and supporting, at some 60 feet above 
water-level, a platform with a little shelter for the 
watchman. This last at night lit up lamps which were 
protected by glass casings. Al-IdrisI, Nuzha, 3rd 
clime, 6th section, adds that the watchmen had a 
boat in order to get back to land. 

Bibliography: In addition to the sources 
mentioned in the article, see Ijfakhrl, 32; Mukad- 
dasl, 12; Ibn Khurradadhbih. 60; BGA, iv, Gloss., 
225; Mez, Renaissance, 479, Eng. tr. 513; E. 
Wiedemann, Vber Leuchtfeuer bei den Muslimen, in 
Archiv fur Gesch. der Naturwiss. und der Technik, ii 
(1909), 151-4, describing the places where beacons 
of this type were to be found. 

(E. Wiedemann*) 

KHASHABIYYA. “men armed with clubs”, was 
originally an abusive name for the Mawall [see 
mawla] of Kufa, who were armed with clubs 
dthashab, sing, khashaba) and formed the main part 
of the followers of al-Mukhtar and took 
the field under his generals, for instance Ibrahim 
b. Malik al-Ashtar (Ibn Kutayba, Ma’-drif, ed. 
Wiistenfeld, 300; Ibn Rusta, al-A c ldk al-nafisa, 


BGA, vii, 218, tr. Wiet, 259; al-Tabari, Ta'rikh, ii, 
684, 1798; AghanP, v, 155; al-Mas'udl, Murudi, v, 
226-7 = §§ 1990-1; idem, al-Tanbth, BGA, viii, 313; 
Mutahhar b. Tahir al-Makdisi, al-Bad ’ wa’l-ta’rikh, 
v, 133; Ibn al-Athir, iv, 207; Madid al-Din Ibn al- 
Athir, al-Nihaya fi gharib al-hadith, Cairo 1311, i, 
294; LA, TA, s.v.). 

The troops which marched upon Mecca by al- 
Mukhtar’s order and released Muhammad b. al- 
Hanafiyya [j.w.], who was imprisoned by c Abd Allah 
b. al-Zubayr [q.v.], are called khashabiyya (al-Tabari, 
ii, 693; Ibn Sa'd, Jabakdt, v, 74, cf. 76; Ibn al-Athir, 
iv, 206-7). They themselves apparently called their 
cudgels kdfir-kubat [q.v.]. 

The remark in Ibn al-Athir’s chronicle (iv, 207) 
that the liberators of Ibn al-Hanafiyya bore cudgels 
in order to avoid the use of swords in the fraram, is as 
improbable as is the interpretation which connects 
the name Khashabiyya with the wood piled up by 
Ibn al-Zubayr beside the prison of Ibn al-Hanafiyya 
with the threat to have him and his fellow-prisoners 
burned. 

With reference to a liadith of c Abd Allah b. 'Umar 
in which the performing of the faldt behind the 
Khashabiyya is mentioned, the latter name was 
explained as denoting people who reverently kept 
the pole or tree-trunk (khashaba I on which Zayd 
b. 'Ali [q.v.] had been executed. But, as Madid 
al-Din Ibn al-Athir (loc. cit.) observes, this explana¬ 
tion is chronologically untenable. 

According to an observation made by Ibn Hazm 
(Fifal, cf. I. Friedlander, The Heterodoxies of the 
Shiites according to Ibn Hazm, in JAOS, xxviii 
(1909), 63, note 1), the Khashabivva regarded the 
bearing of iron weapons as forbidden till the expected 
Mahdi had appeared. 

The fact that “Revenge for al-Husayn!” [yd 
la-tha'rat al-Ifusaynl, e.g. al-Tabari, ii, 694) was the 
rallying cry of the Khashabiyya possibly tended to 
replace this name by al-Husayniyya, which is 
graphically only slightly different; the latter is, 
however, to be retained in places like Ibn 'Abd 
Rabbihi, ’■Ikd, Cairo 1317, i, 190, and Ibn Badrun, 
Sharfi Kasidat Ibn ' Abdun, ed. Dozy, 187). 

Moreover, al-Khashabivva was another name for the 
KaysSniyya [q.v.] and then was applied to the 
adherents of the doctrines which were current 
among the latter, like that of the return (radi'a 
[?.u.]) and that of metempsychosis [tandsukh [q.v.]). 
The poetical representative cf these doctrines, 
Kuthayyir, is called a Khashahi and is said to have 
been gained for the Khashabivva by the poet Khindif 
al-Asadi [A ghani, viii, 33-4, xi, 47, where Khindif is 
to be read instead of Khandak). 

According to Muhammad b. Ahmad aI-Kh w arizmI 
[Mafatih, al-'-ulum, ed. van Vloten, 29), the name 
al-Khashabiyya was used for a group of the Zaydiyya 
[q.v.] known as $urkhdbiyya after a certain Surkhab 
al-Tabari, of whom nothing seems to be known; it 
might be possible to think of the Surkhab who played 
a part in Tabaristan in the time of Hasan b. Zayd 
[q.v.] (cf. Ibn Isfandiyar, Engl. tr. ,E. G. Browne, 
Leiden-London 1905, Index). It must be left undecid¬ 
ed whether they were called Khashabivva after their 
weapons or perhaps on account of Kaysanl doctrines 
which asserted themselves among them. The same 
statement occurs in Abu ’l-Ma'all, Baydn al-adyan, 
in Chrestomathie persane, ed. Ch. Schefer, i, Paris 
1833, 157, where Surkhab is to be read instead of 
$-rlidt. 

According to a statement given on the authority 
of al-Layth (apparently Ibn al-Mu?affar), al- Khasha- 
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biyya was also the name of a section of the Djahmiyya 
which maintained that Allah does not speak 
and that the Qur’an is created [LA and TA, s.v.). 

Bibliography (in addition to the works cited 
in the article): Sam'anl, Ansdb, Leiden-London 
1912, f. 199b; Tabari, Gloss., s.v. kh-sh-b and k-f-r; 
BGA, iv, Gloss., 278; H. D. van Gelder, Mortar de 
valsche Profeet, diss. Leiden 1888, 71-3; Wellhausen, 
Die religiOs-politischen Oppositionsparteien im alien 
Islam [Abh. G.W.G., phil.-hist. Kl., N.F., No. 3, 
Berlin 1901), 80; H. Banning, Muhammad ibn al- 
Hanafija, diss. Erlangen 1909, 46-7; Friedlander, 
The heterodoxies of the Shiites according to Ibn 
Hazm, in JAOS, xxix, 93-5. 

(C. van Arendonk*) 

khAsI (a.), pi. khisyan “castrated man, 
eunuch”. 

I.—In the central Islamic lands. 

From the 4th/ioth century especially, several 
euphemisms were applied to eunuchs, who were 
numerous in the palaces and frequently invested with 
important functions', notably khadim (coll, khadam, 
pi. ktyuddam), mu’-allim, shaykh, ustddh (see M. 
Canard, Akhbdr ar-Rddi ..., i, 210-1, note), later on 
tawashi (which, according to al-MakrizI, Hist, des 
Sultans Mamlouks, tr. Quatrem6re, 1/2 (1849), 132, 
comes from the Turkish tabiishi = Osmanll tapughcl 
“servant” and also designating in the administrative 
language of Egypt a military position in the body¬ 
guard), all in the Arabic-speaking world; in Turkish, 
Mjfidimlhadlm, kh“ddialkh6dialhoca and agha, in Per¬ 
sian khwadia and agha/dka [?.ro.] were employed. 
Placed before or after the name of the person con¬ 
cerned, these terms are not generally ambiguous, but 
employed on their own, in the sing, or the pi., most 
of them can cause confusion, particularly the first, 
thadim [q.v.], equally frequent in the ancient texts to 
designate normal slaves, and even free servants; it is 
the same, in Muslim Spain and other parts, with fata, 
ghuldm [q.w.], etc., and one never knows exactly what 
an author intends by these words when the real state 
of the person cited is not known from other sources. 
On the other hand, eunuchs were often named Yafcut, 
Kafur, c Anbar, etc. (see in al-Kalkashandl, $ubh, v, 
489, the honorific titles corresponding to these names), 
but nevertheless these appellations are not sufficient 
to identify them as such. Khasi. by contrast, is never 
equivocal, and the same can be said of makhsi (passive 
participle particularly frequent in the passages of 
al-Mutanabbl about Kafur [?.v.]); these terms, as 
well as khadim, are opposed to fahl “stallion”, and 
there is a characteristic example in the distinction 
between the two famous homonyms, Mu’nis al-Faljl 
and Mu his al-Khadim [j.w.]. 

Even so, the use of the preceding terms and of 
the word khasi itself allows an uncertainty to con¬ 
tinue, for it does not permit the distinction to be 
made between the two fundamental categories of 
eunuchs: in Arabic, khasi designates, properly 
speaking, the man or animal who has undergone the 
ablation of the testicles (called among other things 
khifylkhusy, khisyalkhusya, the operation being called 
Mifa J ), whereas the complete eunuch, deprived of all 
his sexual organs, is a madibub (pi. madfdbib); this 
latter word, which rhymes with maslub “castrated 
by evulsion” (al-Mas'udl, Murudf, viii, 149 = § 3290), 
while distinguished from it, rarely appeared in the 
texts, as is the case with the verb dfabba and the 
verbal noun dfibdb ; one encounters at times one or 
the other in the account of a mutilation inflicted on 
a slave by his master or even on a free man by a 


flouted husband who takes vengeance on his rival. 
With regard to this, one of the most frightful stories 
is that of a Sindi slave surprised by his master in 
the company of his wife and punished by the latter 
in the following manner: dfabba dhakara-hu-, taking 
the sons of his tormentor as hostages, he forced their 
father to mutilate himself (dfabba nafsa-hu) with a 
knife, after which he threw the children from the top 
of the house (al-Mas c udl, vi, 264-5 = 2472; al-lbshihi, 
Mustafraf, Cairo n.d., ii, 103). 

Similar acts of cruelty enter into the arsenal of 
folkloric themes, and the Thousand and One Nights, 
where the person of the eunuch plays a certain role 
(notably 3rd, 7th, 27th, 107th, 237th, 719th nights; 
see N. Eliss6eff, Thirties et motifs des Mille et une 
Nuits, Damascus 1949, index), offer several examples 
of the mutilation of a man by a mistress (113th night) 
or a jealous husband (33rd night), or to punish the 
seducer of a young girl (39th night); even a school¬ 
master is seen depriving himself of his virility (403rd 
night), and a slave who refuses to be freed, is cas¬ 
trated and sold at a very high price (39th night). 
Independently of more or less legendary traditions, 
the case is cited of c Alkarna b. Sahl, emasculated by a 
king of Yemen (al-Diatnz, Hayawdn, i, 120-1), which 
caused perhaps the epithet of al-Fabl to be added to 
the name of c Alkama b. c Abada [?.».]. The famous 
story is also reported of the letter of Hisham [Haya¬ 
wdn, i, 121) or of Sulayman [al-Aghani, ed. Beirut, iv, 
275) or of al-Walid [ibid., iv, 278) b. c Abd al-Malik 
ordering the governor of Medina or Mecca to take a 
census of (ahfi) the effeminate men of the two holy 
towns; having read ikhsi, the official had two (or nine 
of them) castrated, notably the singer al-Dalal [al- 
Aghdni, iv, 273 ff.), by one named Badarakus/Bar- 
darakus, who was a circumciser; this last detail does 
not figure in al-Djabi? and, despite the traditions 
which tend to make it an historical fact, the whole 
account is, by all appearances, nothing other than a 
pleasing anecdote, forged to provide evidence of the 
inconveniences of the Arabic script, but later ex¬ 
ploited by anti-Umayyad authors. Some cases of 
accidental castration were also related, and it seems 
that some doctors practised from early on such an 
operation, when the state of an illness made it 
necessary [Hayawdn, i, 121-3). 

At all events, the vocabulary used rarely permits 
the specification of the exact nature of the emascula¬ 
tion undertaken, and in a famous passage [Ahsan 
al-takdsim, 242; ed.-tr. Pellat, Descr. de TOccident 
mus. au IV s = X e siecle, Algiers 1950, 57-9 (where 
“inciser”, p. 57, should be replaced by “trancher”); 
Germ., Engl., Span. tr. in A. Mez, Renaissance, and 
on the transl. of this work, ch. xx), al-MukaddasI 
uses the collective khadam and the verb khasa in the 
part of his description which applies to complete 
eunuchs, i.e. to the madfdbib. To judge by this text, 
two methods were used for the emasculation of 
eunuchs that the author has been able to encounter: 
simultaneous ablation of the testicles [mizwad) and 
the penis or incision of the scrotal sheath [safan) and 
evulsion of the testicles first of all, then cutting of 
the male member; after this operation a rod of lead 
was placed in the urethra and replaced after each 
urination, until the healing was complete, in order to 
prevent the tissues from joining. 

However, this horrible mutilation was not general, 
and it is probable that the majority of eunuchs were 
not actually madfdbib, but khisyan properly so-called, 
who had undergone a khifd } consisting, for the 
operator [khasi), of incising and at the same time 
cauterizing the scrotum by means of a red-hot blade 
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of iron and removing (sail, salb or imtildkh) the 
testicles. This emasculation is also called mals or 
main, since it is especially associated with rams. As 
for widfd*, another form of castration, it consisted of 
binding the cord supporting the testicles and making 
them gush out, when they underwent a crushing 
(ra44) and atrophied naturally; twisting of the cord 
was also known. Al-Diahiz (Hayawdn, i, 130-1) 
gives us to understand that the first of these processes 
was applied to men and speaks immediately after¬ 
wards of animals, but it is highly likely that, never 
having had the opportunity to see the operation 
practised on a human being, he generalised, although 
the word widid 5 , probably deprived of its technical 
meaning, is also used for a man (see below). 

In fact, if curious investigators were able easily 
to interrogate stock-breeders and obtain exact infor¬ 
mation on the castration of animals, they were less 
well informed on emasculation of men, and, as far 
as we know, al-Mu(caddasI alone reports at first hand 
the information supplied by eunuchs whom he says he 
had questioned. Speaking of the khadam of Byzantine 
origin who fell into the hands of the Muslims at the 
time when the latter made incursions into the 
territory of Byzantium, this author states that he had 
come across children whose parents had had them 
castrated in order to consecrate them to the service of 
the Church; he also demonstrates that the religious 
origin of emasculation was not unknown. In fact, the 
Council of Nicea (325 A.D.) had clearly prohibited 
eunuchs from the priesthood, but they could be 
choristers and even priests in the Oriental Church. 
Moreover, al-Mas c udi (Murudi, ii, 354 = 771) asserts 
that Romanus Lecapenus had made his son [Theo- 
phylactus], who succeeded in occupying the patri¬ 
archal see of Constantinople, undergo this operation. 
For his part, al-Djalji? already knew that some 
nations possessing a regime founded on a religious law 
(ahl al-milal) consacrated castrated children to the 
service of temples, and he cites the example of the 
Rum and the Sabaeans (j IJayawdn, i, 124, 125,128). 
Concerning Islam, the texts are discreet in this 
respect, but it is of some interest to note that at a 
much later period, Nur al-DIn [q.v.] instituted in 
557/1161 a body of ministers of the hudira of the 
Prophet: it consisted of twelve Abyssinian eunuchs, 
whose number was then doubled by Saladin (N. 
Eliss6eff, Nur al-Din, Damascus 1967, ii, 559). In the 
period of Ibn Battuta (i, 278 = tr. Gibb, i, 175), the 
servants and door-keepers of the Mosque of the 
Prophet at Medina were also eunuchs of Abyssinian 
or other origin, under the orders of the shaykh al- 
khudddm (see the text of a decree of nomination in al- 
Kalkashandi, Subh, xii, 260 ff.). In the 19th century, 
J. L. Burckhardt ( Travels in Nubia, 294) mentions 
that some eunuchs of Darfur were sent by the African 
kings to the Friday Mosques of Mecca and Medina, 
and reports (Voyages en Arabie, Paris Z835, i, 2ZI-Z4) 
that at Mecca, after the na*ib al-haram, came the 
agha of the fawdshis; the latter, numbering more than 
forty and mainly blacks, were entrusted with the 
policing and cleaning of the Ka'ba and its periphery; 
a fawdshi 'l-nabi could not enter the service of an 
individual after having been attached to the temple. 
These eunuchs engaged furthermore in commerce 
and disposed of considerable revenues resulting 
particularly from the tips that they wrung from the 
faithful. It might be imprudent to translate by 
“eunuchs” the word khadam employed by Ibn al- 
Fakih ( Bulddn , 100; tr. Mass6, 123) as early as the 
year 278/8gr to designate the personnel serving the 
Mosque of Jerusalem, but this same town possessed, 


in the ioth/i6th century, a zdwiyat aljawashiyya 
(H. Sauvaire, Hist, de Jerusalem et Hebron, Paris 1876, 
162 [see also al-khalii.11. 

The Arab authors do not seem to have been aware 
of the existence of “private” eunuchs in the oriental 
societies of antiquity, as well as in Greece and Rome. 
Al-Djalji? considers besides that the Rum, although 
Christians, were the first in the world, despite then- 
pretention to charity, to practise this mutilation and 
adds, an important detail, that it only affected the 
testicles ( IJayawdn, i, 124). With regard to the white 
slaves of European origin (Slavs, Franks, Galicians, 
etc.) included under the word $a(caliba [q.v.], al- 
Mukaddasi states that they were taken to Spain to be 
castrated there; the operation was carried out by 
Jews in a town situated around Pechina (probably 
Lucena), and the eunuchs who recovered were sold 
in al-Andalus or sent on to the Orient. This detail 
confirms the note of Ibn Hawkal (2nd ed., i, no; 
French tr. Kamers-Wiet, i, 109) who asserts that 
“all the slave eunuchs that are found on the surface 
of the earth originate from Spain. They are made to 
undergo castration in this land”. Moreover, the trade 
in these slaves was said to be related to the activity of 
the famous Radhaniyya [?.».], and it seems apparent 
that Verdun had been an important centre for the 
creation of eunuchs (see E. L6vi-Provencal, Hist. 
Esp. Mus., ii, 125; Ibn Khurradadhbih. 153, ed.-tr. 
M. Hadj-Sadok, Descr. du Maghreb et de I’Espagne 
au III e IIX e siicle, Algiers 1949, 21 and n. 198). 

Al-Diahiz also knew (IJayawdn, i, 113, 118-9) 
some eunuchs originating from Khurasan and Sind 
(the latter castrated by one named Musa b. Ka‘b) 
and above all, like al-Mukaddasi, some blacks from 
Africa described as Abyssinians; al-Mas'udl (Murudi, 
viii, 148 — § 3288) adds there some Chinese (with 
regard to China, the author of Akhbdr al-Sin wa’l- 
Hind, ed.-tr. J. Sauvaget, Paris 1948, 37, remarks 
that the Chinese eunuchs are natives of the country 
who have been castrated (maslul) and gives us to 
understand that is is not the same in Islam, where all 
are foreigners). 

While one may estimate that the majority of white 
eunuchs, besides being less and less numerous as 
the centuries progressed, originated from Spain in 
the Middle Ages, there is a scarcity of information 
for a much later period, and it is not known exactly 
where the operations were performed on those who 
were found further afield in the harems and courts of 
the sovereigns of Iran and Turkey. 

Concerning the blacks, their origin is sufficiently 
well-known, for it is evidently identical to that of the 
slaves [see c abd], on which, moreover, there is some 
precise information. Al-Mukaddasi distinguishes three 
kinds: the first, which is, he says without any 
other specification, the best, was exported to Egypt; 
the second, that of the Berbers, was sent to Aden; 
the third “resembles” the Abyssinians. Al-Istakhri. 
40, remains equally vague in saying that the eunuchs 
sold in the Muslim lands are neither Nubians, nor 
Zandj, nor Ethiopians, nor Bedja, but belong to a 
still blacker race; al-MakdisI (Bad*, iv, Ar. text 69, 
tr. 65) speaks of the Zaghal (?) and Zaghawa; al- 
IdrisI (tr. Dozy-de Goeje, 3; partial edn. P6rfes, 
Algiers 1957, 4; ed. Naples-Rome, i, 1970, 18) cites 
Takrur [q.v.], i.e. Lower Senegal, as a region from 
which the Moroccan merchants imported gold ore 
and khadam. (It is a fact that the Takruris, besides 
the Rum, Indians and Habash, belonged to one of 
the four races which supplied the Mamluk sultanate 
with eunuchs, see D. Ayalon, Names, titles and 
‘nisbas’ of the Mamluks, in Israel Oriental Studies, v 
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(1975), 220.) For his part, Ibn Battuta (iv, 441; 
partial tr. H. A. R. Gibb, London *1957, 336) says 
that they came from Bornu, via Zawila [q.v.], to the 
Mediterranean world. But given that emasculation 
was practised secretly, it is difficult to know the 
centres where it was carried out in the Middle Ages. 
According to the Ifudud al-^dlam, 165, the Sudan is, 
without doubt, the land from which the majority of 
eunuchs came; in a lively passage, the author adds 
that the Egyptian merchants stole children there— 
or bought them from blacks that they had themselves 
stolen—took them, castrated them and imported 
them into Egypt where they sold them. A. Mez 
(ch. xx) mentions that in the 6th/i2th century, the 
town of Hadya, in Abyssinia, ranked as the only place 
where eunuchs were produced, but the region of 
Asyut [</.!).], in Upper Egypt, is also cited. L. Frank 
( Mimoire , 13-14) estimates, at the beginning of the 
19th century, at 100 or 200 the number of young 
Africans castrated each year in Upper Egypt, at 
Abutidj, to the South of Asyut, on the caravan route 
leading from Sudan to Egypt. Several years later, 
Burckhardt who, in 1813-14, visited Upper Egypt and 
Sudan, was able to discover two centres of production, 
one in the Borgo district to the west of Darfur, the 
other, more important, at Zawiyat al-Dayr, also near 
Asyuf (Travels in Nubia, 294-6). In the detailed 
account that he has left, he specifies that the opera¬ 
tion was carried out, for a sum of 40 to 60 piastres, 
by two Coptic monks, under the protection of the 
government, to whom an annual tax was paid. 
Contrary to what other authors have said (notably 
E. L6vi-Provencal, Hist. Esp. Mus., ii, 125; E. W. 
Bovill, Golden trade, 244: 10% of survivors; H. von 
Maltzan, Wall/ahrt nach Mekka, Leipzig 1865, i, 
48-9), the Swiss traveller claims that the children 
(from 8 to 12 years) who died were a very small 
number. These young eunuchs were valued at 1,000 
piastres at Asyut, whilst they had been bought for 
300 piastres. The annual figure (150) that Burckhardt 
gives corresponds to that of Frank; he adds that two 
years previously Muhammad c Ali had had 200 young 
slaves from Darfur castrated to offer them to the 
Ottoman Sultan. Until recent times, slavers from 
Muslim states situated further to the north raided 
Central Africa; women slaves and eunuchs passed 
clandestinely via Djibouti to people the harems of 
the Hidjaz (L. Massignon, Annuaire du monde 
musulman, 4th edn, Paris 1955, 357, 3 8 5 )- 

A priori, these practices hardly appear legal. 
Before Islam, although some isolated cases of cas¬ 
tration were reported (see above) and although the 
Arabs of the period without doubt possessed some 
eunuchs (it is sometimes thought that a reference to 
them appears in the Kur’an, xxiv 31, where it is 
said that women can show their finery to their male 
servants who have no carnal desire, al-tabiHn ghayr 
uli l-irba), they cannot have had them produced 
regularly on their territory, so that the question of 
knowing whether emasculation of men was permitted 
was not put clearly to the first Muslims. With regard 
to this, the badith is not very explicit, and we must 
once more place a certain amount of confidence in 
al-Djab 4 , who reports a reply of Muljammad to 
'Uthmau b. Maj'un: the latter having expressed the 
desire to mutilate himself, the Prophet is said to 
have replied to him that it was fasting ( sawm ) that 
had replaced castration (Mtja 5 ; var. widqa?) in Islam 
(Ifayawdn, i, 128-9); in the collections of hadith, it is 
said simply that Ibn Maj'un wanted to devote him¬ 
self to celibacy (tabaitul) and that the Prophet 
forbade him to do it; Sa'd b. Abl Wakkas allegedly 
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cried out, “If he had permitted him to do it, we would 
have castrated ourselves.” (Abu’l-Djarud al-NIsaburl, 
K. al-Muntabd, Cairo 1382/1963, 226, and the main 
collections, in particular al-Bukhari, Sahih, K. al- 
Nikdh, bab 7). The word widfd 1 appears in another 
badith (ibid.), according to which the Prophet is said 
to have recommended fasting for young men who 
were unable to get married, adding that fasting was 
a widfaf. All this evidence confirms the tendency of 
certain pious Muslims to deprive themselves of the 
pleasures of the flesh, and illustrates the reaction of 
the Prophet against the weakening of the community 
that would have resulted from it. In any case, there 
is no text forbidding the possession of eunuchs, and 
it has been noted that Muhammad received them and 
accepted one who was offered him by the Muljawljas 
[q.v.] at the same time as Mary the Copt (Ifayawdn, i, 
163). Neither can the Kur’an serve to enunciate a 
rigorous prohibition. The verses 118/119 of Sura IV 
certainly read: “Let God curse (the demon) who said: 

‘_I will ordain them to modify the creation of 

God’ ”, but it is open to divergent interpretations: 
for Anas b. Malik, Ibn 'Abbas, 'Ikrima, it is definitely 
khiyd' 1 (of animals rather than of men) that is visual¬ 
ised, whereas for Sa'id b. Djubayr and Mudjahid, it 
is a matter simply of “the religion of God” (in 
Ifayawdn, i, 179). Besides, it is notable that al- 
Mas'udi (Murudi, viii, 149 = § 3290) endeavours to 
demonstrate that castration does not prevent a 
eunuch from remaining a man. In conclusion, from 
the juridical point of view, prohibition of practising 
emasculation appears to have proceeded by a sort of 
tacit consensus: moreover, it was unnecessary, for it 
was left to Christians and Jews, preferably outside 
the dar al-Islam, to produce eunuchs, which the 
Muslims could then acquire without contravening 
their Law. 

As regards animals, the problem is different, 
since the operation took place within the Islamic 
world and it was Muslims who were able to practise it. 
Some forbade the castration of horses only (Ifayawdn, 
i, 159), whereas others relied on a hadith according 
to which the prohibition extends to horses, cattle and 
sheep, which assure the survival of the species and 
without the existence of which the females would 
have no reason for being (ibid., i, 178). 'Umar b. al- 
Khattab was also opposed to the castration of horses 
and other domestic animals (ibid., i, 178), but it 
is certain that the breeders could not respect these 
prohibitions; in fact they dreaded the battles between 
camel stallions and, although they spared some 
males that they tied up during the mating season (see 
LA, s.v. al-sadlm al-mu c annd), they had a tendency 
to keep whole only the good stallions who produced 
mainly females; gelded horses were always very much 
appreciated, notably for war, for their endurance, 
their pace and silence ( Ifayawdn, i, 180); in the same 
way, in the stock-breeding regions, calves were cas¬ 
trated, for it is extremely difficult to make bulls 
work, and it was always considered that the flesh of 
oxen and castrated steers was more tender and tasty 
(cl. al-Kayrawanl, Risdla, ed.-tr. Bercher, 323); 
it was the same with capons (Ifayawdn, i, 131). In 
addition, a special reasoning to justify it was to 
compare khisa 5 improperly with the mark of the red- 
hot iron practised on flocks and herds (ibid., i, 160). 

If, in the final reckoning, the castration of domestic 
animals was always tolerated, and the legality of 
the possession of eunuchs does not seem to have given 
rise to serious discussions, considerations on the 
behaviour of the latter must certainly have sustained 
conversations (cf. al-Mas'udi, Murudi, viii, 148-9 = 
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§ 3288-90); but al-DiabU is probably the first author 
to have recorded his observations on their character¬ 
istics and the transformations that they undergo 
physically, morally and intellectually ( Ifayawan, i, 
106 ff.; in a more condensed form in Mufdkharat al- 
djawdri wa’l-ghilmdn, ed. Pellat, Beirut 1957, 52-5; 
ed. Hirun, Cairo 1965, ii, 123-5; cf. al-Bayhakl, al- 
Majydsin wa’l-masawi, ed. Schwally, Giessen 1902, 
609-12; al-Tha £ alibI, al-LafdHf wa’l-qardHf, Cairo 
1300, 74). He remarks rightly that if emasculation 
takes place before puberty—which is the most 
frequent case—the beard and body hair do not grow, 
but the hair of the head, eyebrows and lashes remain 
and never fall, exactly as with women, who do not 
experience baldness (i, 108, 114; cf. al-Tawbldi, 
ifflia 1 , i, 160-1). Eunuchs have soft skin, a florid 
complexion, but they become lined and thin very 
quickly with advancing age, which does not prevent 
them from enjoying a great longevity, for they do 
not use their strength to copulate (i, 137). Their 
voice, having changed after the operation, is rec¬ 
ognisable (i, 113) by everyone (which allows frdkiyas 
to include them easily in their imitations; al-Mas £ udi, 
viii, 162, 164 = §§ 3300, 3302). They have long feet, 
knotted fingers in their old age, long limb bones, and 
by contrast with castrated animals, thick (which is an 
error, for they are thin), their muscular tonicity is 
weak and their flesh is flaccid; their walk is ungainly 
(Ifayawan, i, 116) due to the weakness of their 
nerves. Because of the fetidness of their sweat, they 
give off a peculiar odour, contrasting on this point 
with the animals who, after castration, smell no 
longer bad (i, 106; al-Mas £ udl, viii, 149 = § 3290, 
asserts on the contrary that their armpits do not give 
off a fetid odour); finally, urinary incontinence is their 
lot (Ifayawan, i, 158). If the operation takes place in 
adulthood, the pilary system disappears, with the 
exception of the pubic hair (i, 113), and strength 
diminishes (i, 115). 

The character of eunuchs is comparable with that of 
women and children (i, 135-6); like them, they par¬ 
ticularly like playing with birds. Finding in food and 
drink (they appreciate wine especially; i, 158) a kind 
of compensation for the deprivation of other pleas¬ 
ures, they have a tendency to eat and drink heavily, 
which, with their continence (vii, 223), explains their 
obesity (i, hi). They are avaricious, indiscreet, as 
quick to lose their temper as to show their joy or to 
weep (i, 135), inclined to gossip and slander. They 
despise the common people and accept only the 
powerful and the rich as masters (i, 136, 159). They 
like domestic work, but are ill-adapted to arduous 
trades (i, 117); on the other hand, they endure long 
horse rides better than the Turks and Kharidjis (i, 
136) and are excellent at archery; especially devoted 
to that are white eunuchs who deploy their warlike 
qualities against the Byzantine to avenge themselves 
for the mutilation that the latter have made them 
undergo; they dedicate themselves to harbouring an 
implacable hatred (i, 124-5, I 73 ' 4 ). Appreciating the 
value of that which they have lost (i, 125), they are 
jealous of and hate the fuhul (i, 173), and do not lack 
cruelty; this trait of character shows itself in their 
taste for cockfights (i, 118). 

Intellectually, they are superior to their normal 
brothers and are better at their trade, but one must 
not demand of them too much reflection (i, 117); 
those from Khurasan are highly appreciated (i, 118), 
but for the blacks of Abyssinia, Nubia and other 
parts, castration entails a complete physical as well as 
moral decline (i, 119). 

Eunuchs are often sexually obsessed, and al- 


Diahiz speaks (i, 125-8) of a Sabaean who, although 
he had been castrated in his youth, vowed at a very 
advanced age that women still excited him. The same 
author asserts (i, 136) that they are not effeminate— 
which astonishes him—but that they are frequently 
homosexuals (i, 136, 172). He even cites the case of 
one of them who gave himself up to bestiality 

{». 172). 

However, according to current opinion, is 

associated with the total loss of the sexual faculties, 
and it is from this point of view that certain 
Muslims of early times had envisaged it (see above; 
cf. e.g. al-Ma £ arri, Luzumiyydt, Beirut 1381/1961, ii, 
42; al-khisd 1 hhayr min al-zawddi); al-MukaddasI 
thinks that emasculation, among the Rum con¬ 
secrated to the Church, was intended to spare them 
the tortures of lust; but, given that mutilation was 
incomplete, al-Djabi? (i, 124) reckons that it was 
intended simply to prevent the monks from im¬ 
pregnating the nuns. In fact, the sexual act re¬ 
mained possible and even provided the eunuch with a 
durable and profound pleasure. Moreover, according 
to the same author (i, 166), women like partners 
whose "erection is swift and ejaculation slow in 
coming” (sari c al-ifaka, bafV al-iraka ; i, 167), to such 
a point that they particularly appreciate their 
guardians, for with them the embrace lasts a long time 
(mufdwala) and the dangers of conception are nil (see 
below), since the eunuch is tna’mun al-ilkah; further¬ 
more, they can abandon themselves to their pleasure, 
whereas with their husband they have to show 
themselves modest and reserved (i, 167); to all these 
advantages is added the attraction of forbidden fruit. 
It is known already through Juvenal that the Roman 
women did not deprive themselves of entering into 
sexual relationships with their eunuchs, and one may 
consider as likely, in the light of the details that 
precede, the orgy that in the prologue of Thousand 
and One Nights drives Shahriyar to avenge himself on 
the women by having a new wife executed each 
morning. The amours between the female slaves and 
eunuchs of Khumarawayh [q.v.] appear to have been 
the cause of his assassination (Ibn al-Athlr, viii, 191; 
Mez, ch. xx) and it is understandable that 
Mu £ awiya had decided to send only old eunuchs to 
his wives (al-Mas £ udi, viii, 148-9 = § 3289) and that 
the Ottomans preferred as harem attendants negroes 
who had been completely castrated and who were 
physically ugly. Besides, al-Mukaddasi records that, 
according to Abu Hanifa, eunuchs could marry (and 
take concubines, adds al-Diahiz. i, 123, 166); how¬ 
ever, it must in practice have been very rare (see e.g. 
Ibn al-Athlr, ix, 39, with regard to a eunuch of £ A<}ud 
al-Dawla who has as wife an Abyssinian slave), but 
Burckhardt (Travels in Arabia, London 1829, 158-9) 
asserts that “Extraordinary as it may appear, the 
grown-up eunuchs [of the Ka £ ba] are all married to 
black slaves.” The paternity of the children that their 
wives brought into the world was naturally attributed 
to them: this curious assertion is explained by the 
automatic application of the principle according to 
which is pater est quern justae nuptiae demonstrant and 
also by the fact that a khafi is not always ma , mun 
al-ilkah: in fact, during the operation, the child 
might experience such fear that one of his testicles 
would rise up into his body and escape mutilation 
(cf. Ifayawan, i, 129, where this statement is followed 
by the remark that a madibub, in these conditions, 
preserves a testicle and remains neither a man nor a 
woman nor even an eunuch); if it is the left (for it is 
popularly held that this is the procreative one; 
Ifayawan, i, 123), the half-eunuch secretes sperm 
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and can engender children; if it is the right one only, 
the beard grows, but the case has been known of a 
man deprived of his left testicle who had a child 
whom he could not repudiate because he looked 
exactly like him (i, 123-4). 

Generally, eunuchs lived with their master, whether 
he was a private individual or a ruler, and did not 
mingle much with the pcpulation, especially as they 
were easily recognisable and as the humbler people 
did not refrain from hurling gibes at them (al-Tabari, 
iii, 2164; al-Mas‘fidi, viii, 180 = § 3318). In the 
palaces of the caliphs, in Cordoba as in the East, 
they were always numerous, despite the high price 
that was asked for them; by way of example, Leo 
Africanus (tr. Iipaulard, 139, 209) states that in 
Morocco a slave girl was worth 15 dinars, a man, 20 
and a eunuch, 40; in general, it is double the price of 
an ordinary slave that is mentioned by the sources. 
The historians charge al-Amin (al-Tabari, iii, 950 ff.; 
cf. Abu Nuwas, Diwdn, 188: rhyme -na and ni) 
with having bought many more eunuchs than his pre¬ 
decessors and with having had them constantly in 
attendance at his side, associating them even in the 
affairs of state. His successors largely imitated his 
example, and the figures supplied, although to be 
treated with caution, remain very high; in the time 
of al-Muktafi (289-95/902-9), there were in the palace 
10,000 khadam, blacks and whites ( Sakaliba ), and 
that of al-Muktadir (295-320/908-32) sheltered 11,000, 
comprising 7,000 blacks and 4,000 whites (Hilal al- 
Sabi 3 , Rusum ddr al-khildfa, ed. M. ‘Awwad, Baghdad, 
1964, 8). It is remarkable that al-Kal(cashandi (v, 92) 
also mentions the figure of 10,000 for the court of 
Dihll, but precise details of this kind are rare and are 
clearly exaggerated. However, the organisation of the 
corps of eunuchs is well-known, particularly under 
the Fatimids (see below). In the Islamicised lands of 
West Africa, the custom of surrounding oneself with 
Turkish slaves and eunuchs bought in Cairo also 
spread (Ibn Fadl Allah al-'Umarl, tr. M. Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, 65, 90-1); the king of Gao owned a 
eunuch as early as the end of the 4th/ioth century 
(R. Mauny, Tableau giographique, 341) and six 
centuries later, Leo Africanus (471) encountered at 
the palace of his distant descendant an indeterminate 
number who were appointed to guard the women. In 
the middle of the ioth/i6th century, the askia 
Dawud maintained 700 (Tarikh El-Fettach, 208) and 
in 1008/1599, the pasha Diawdhar [see al-mansur] 
brought back a large number to Morocco (R. Mauny, 
op. laud., 342; H. de Castries, Sources inidites, 
Angleterre iii, 1925, 146). In the 19th century still, 
Denham counted 200 of them in the harem of the 
Sultan of Bornu (E. W. Bovill, Golden trade, 245) but 
Burckhardt (Travels in Nubia, 296) states that the 
number had considerably diminished in Syria and also 
in Egypt, where there were no more than 300 be¬ 
longing to the aristocracy who, alone, could afford 
such a luxury; the whites were extremely rare. 
Similarly, in the Persian Gulf, even the black eunuchs 
were very few in number (see B. Lewis, Race and 
color, 84 and bibl. cited there). By the force of cir¬ 
cumstances, the white eunuchs were always less 
numerous than the blacks and, from the 16th century, 
they became more rare at the Ottoman court (see 
below); the supply ceased completely with the 
annexation of the Caucasian regions by the Russians 
at the beginning of the 19th century (see B. Lewis, 
op. laud., 81). 

In a general way, the eunuchs were authorised to 
circulate freely in the harems and served as inter¬ 
mediaries between their master and his wives and 


concubines. This freedom of movement permitted a 
number of them to become accomplices of the women 
who hatched plots (see for example M. Talbi, Bmirat 
aghlabide, index) and to participate in the political 
life of the state. Although Hilal al-Jabi 3 (Rusum, 91) 
says only that some [white] eunuchs used to surround 
the throne of the Caliph, brushing away the flies, 
while others, armed with cross-bows, killed the birds 
of ill-omen or those that were too noisy, it is certain 
that not all were assigned domestic functions, and 
history provides us with evidence of the political and 
military role that a number of them, as in Greece, 
Rome or Byzantium, succeeded in playing throughout 
the centuries. 

As early as the 3rd/9th century, al-Djahiz (tfaya- 
wan, i, 125) reports that some rich eunuchs bought 
estates in the marches [see ‘awajim, thughOr) 
recruited fighting men and made attacks on the 
Byzantines to revenge themselves (see above) for 
their very serious injuries. It may not be by chance 
that several governors of Tarsus [}.».], notably Bishr, 
mawld of Ibn Abi’l-Sadj, were white eunuchs who 
launched expeditions against the Rum (see Vasiliev- 
Canard, Byzance et les Arabes, ii/i, Brussels 1968,130) 
and that Thamal, commanding the naval forces in the 
Mediterranean, was also one (ibid., index). In the 
same way, in 307/919 the admirals commanding the 
Fatimid and Byzantine fleets respectively were both 
eunuchs (al-Kindi, Judges, 276). At this period, 
moreover, there were numerous generals who were 
khisydn (for example Mas'ud, Muflib al-Muljtadiri, 
etc.; see Vasiliev-Canard, ii/i, index); similarly, 
some of them were leaders of the Hudjariyya [?.v.]. 
Without doubt, the most famous and successful in 
his enterprises was Kafur [?.v.], who died in 357/968 
after he had been master of Egypt and Syria; it will 
be noted that he was black. Under the first Fatimids, 
Ustadh Djawhar [9.V.] who was a Slav eunuch, played 
a role so important that he merited a special biog¬ 
raphy. A little later, Bardjawin [q.v.] who was also 
white, was the tutor of the caliph al-Hakim; having 
assumed the functions of regent of the Fatimid 
Empire, he was killed by another eunuch, Raydan, 
on the orders of the caliph. The organization of a 
body of a thousand eunuchs (al-Kalkashandl, Sub/t, 
iii, 477) under this dynasty will be noted below. In the 
6th/izth century a number were to be found in 
charge of various forces, directing rival states and 
governing important towns (see, for example, N. 
ElissSeff, Nur al-Din, ii, 327, 340, 385, 484, 557, 657); 
in the reign of the Fatimid al-‘A<jid, the black eun¬ 
uchs exercised a considerable influence (B. Lewis, op. 
laud., 71-2) it was his mu'tamin al-khildfa, Djawhar, 
who, in 564/1169, hatched a plot against Saladin (Ibn 
al-Athir, ix, 103). Eunuchs were still found among the 
troops of the latter (‘Imad al-DIn, al-Fatfi al-hussi, 
324; tr. H. Mass6, 287) who took Karakfish com¬ 
pletely into his confidence (Baha 3 al-DIn [?.v.]). 
It would be easy to multiply the examples. 

In Persia, a notable case cited is that of Manuiihr 
Khan Mu'tamid al-Dawla, sometime governor of 
Isfahan during the reign of Na$ir al-Din Shah; he had 
been taken prisoner in Fatb ‘All Shah’s wars with 
Russia and castrated. On his death, his property was 
claimed by the Persian crown on the grounds of his 
having been a slave, though this was disputed (Great 
Britain, Public Record Office, F.O. 60/29. Murray to 
Clarendon, No. 69, Baghdad, 8 August 1856). Alffi 
Mubammad Khan, the founder of the Kajar dynasty, 
was a eunuch, having been castrated in childhood by 
‘Adil Shah, the nephew of Nadir Shah, into whose 
hands he had fallen. 
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It goes without saying that such accession to the 
throne, which was exceptional, is in contradiction to 
the law of Islam which demands the physical integrity 
of the ruler. A. Mez (ch. xx) mentions that a eunuch 
functioned as a bd 4 i at Damietta, but it is certain 
that the khiqyan, from the sole fact of their mutilation, 
were normally excluded from the magistrature [see 
gApi]. However, Nijam al-Mulk ( Siydsat-ndma , ed. 
Schefer, Paris 1891-3, 41) considers that it is prefer¬ 
able to confer the functions of mubtasib on a eunuch 
and it will be noted that, under the Ottomans, the 
control of the wabfs of the Holy Cities and most of the 
mosques was assured up to the 16th century by the 
kapl aghasl [q.v.], in the 17th century by the latter 
and the Ustar aghasl, respectively the Chief White 
Eunuch and the Chief Black Eunuch, in the 18th 
century by the blzlar aghasl alone, after the weak¬ 
ening of the power of the whites (see below). 

It should be noted that, in different courts of 
Muslim rulers, the eunuchs were organised in a 
body at an early date. According to the account of 
the Byzantine embassy received by al-Muktadir 
at Baghdad on Monday 24 Mubarram 305/17 July 917 
(see Vasiliev-Canard, ii/i, 238 ff.), the Hudjariyya 
and eunuchs of the Caliph were to be seen positioned 
between the latter and the soldiers; some of them 
accompanied ambassadors during all their visits. At 
the court of the Fatimids (see al-Kallfashandl, $ubh, 
iii, 480-1), the eunuchs ( ustadh ) used to come imme¬ 
diately after the amirs. The officials in private 
service were eunuchs, of whom those of greatest 
dignity wore a turban passing under the chin and were 
therefore called mubannak. “The most exalted rank 
among the mubannak eunuchs was held by the one 
who had the charge of wrapping a special crown round 
the head of the Caliph for ceremonial occasions ... 
Next [came] the sahib al-madflis or master of the 
audience hall; the sdbib al-risdla, or master of 
correspondence; the zimam al-kufur, the intendant of 
the palaces; the sahib bayt al-mdl, or director of the 
Treasury; the master of the registry ( sdbib al-daftar) 
who directed the general offices ( diwan ); the bearer 
of the inkwell (bdmil al-dawdt) ; the superintendent of 
the Caliph’s kinsmen (zamm al-akdnb) ; the intendant 
of the table (sdbib al-ma'ida). Important household 
offices held by non-eunuchs included the deanship 
of the descendants of C A 1 I b. Abu Talib ... and the 
intendancy of the different corps of sibydn, young 
men, and other regiments of the army” (M. Canard, 
Ceremonial fatimite ..., in Byzantion, xxi/2 (1951), 
367 ff.; cf. B. Lewis, Islam from the Prophet Muham¬ 
mad to the capture of Constantinople, New York, etc. 
1974, i, 202, 204-5). 

For eunuchs at the Ottoman court, see below. 

Bibliography: Given essentially in the text, 
but the titles of some important works have been 
cited in abridged form: J. L. Burckhardt, Travels 
in Nubia*, London 1822; L. Franck, Memoire sur 
le commerce des NIgres au Kaire et sur les maladies 
auxquelles ils sont sujets en y arrivant, Paris 1802; 
E. W. Bovill, The golden trade of the Moors*, 
Oxford 1958; R. Mauny, Tableau geographique de 
I’Ouest africain, Dakar 1961; B. Lewis, Race and 
color in Islam, New York, etc. 1971; the text of 
al-Diahiz of which considerable use had been made 
was studied by M. Asin Palacios, in Isis, xiv, 
42-54; see also G. Rotter, Die Stellung des Negers 
in der islamischen-arabischen Gesellschaft bis zum 
XVI. Jahrhundert, Bonn diss. 1967 (not seen); D. 
Sourdel, Vizir at, index; Kitdb al- c Uyun wa-l- 
baddHb, ed. C U. Sa‘IdI, iv, Damascus 1972-3, index, 
s.v. khddim ; Heyd, Histoire du commerce du Levant 


au moyen dge, Leipzig 1923, i, 126 ff.; R. Dozy, 
Histoire des Musulmans d'Espagne *, ii, 154; H. 
Pirenne, Mahomet et Charlemagne, '1937, 236; 
R. Millant, Les eunuques d tracers les dges, Paris 
1908. (Ch. Pellat) 

II. —In Persia. 

In Persia, it was only under the $afawids that the 
eunuchs lKh w ddiaedn. Kh"ddia-sardvdn) in charge of 
the women’s apartments in the royal palace began to 
play an important role in political affairs. Chardin 
placed the number of eunuchs at court at ca. 3,000, 
and says that these were mainly white persons coming 
above all from the Malabar coast (Voyages, Amster¬ 
dam 1711, 283-5). But under Shah ‘Abbas (985-1038/ 
1587-1629) it became common practice to enslave 
and castrate Georgian and other captives taken in 
war and to use them as palace servants, especially in 
the royal bar am. According to the Tadhkirat al- 
muluk, he was the first shah to introduce white 
eunuchs into the palace alongside the black eunuchs 
(f. 31a ff.). He also initiated the practice of immuring 
the royal princes in the baram. This practice unfitted 
them for rule and in due course enabled the palace 
eunuchs to dominate affairs of state. On the death of 
Shah ‘Abbas II in 1077/1667, the palace eunuchs 
contrived the succession of Shah Sulayman and seized 
control of the state. On the latter’s death in 1105/ 
1694, with the connivance of Maryam Begum, Shah 
Sulayman’s aunt, they placed Shah Sul(an Husayn 
on the throne. He left the management of affairs of 
state entirely to them. They succeeded in extending 
their influence over military as well as civil affairs, 
the only check on their power being the faction which 
prevailed in their own ranks and the rivalry of the 
religious party under Muhammad Bakir Madjlisl. The 
irresponsible character of their government and the 
faction to which it gave rise was one of the main 
causes of the decline of the §afawid dynasty. The 
baram of Shah Sultan Husayn, and with it the 
number of eunuchs, reached enormous proportions 
and swallowed up a large part of the revenue. 

After the fall of the §afawids, the eunuchs never 
again achieved political importance or large numbers. 
In 1887 it was reported that there were only thirty- 
eight eunuchs in the royal baram ( 1 ‘timad al-Saltana, 
Ruzndma-i khdfirdt-i IHimdd al-Salfana, ed. Iraj 
Afshar, Tehran 1966, 644). 

Bibliography. Muhammad TakI Danish- 
pazhuh, Dastur al-muluk-i Mlrzd RafVd wa 
tadhkirat al-muluk-i Mirza Sami’-a, in Rev. de la 
faculti des lettres et des sciences humaines, University 
of Tehran, xvi, 3 (1968), 306-7; Thevenot, Theiravels 
of Monsieur de Thevendt into the Levant, London 
1687, ii, 99; Jean-Baptiste Tavernier, Voyages en 
Perse, Geneva 1970, 283-4; Raphael de Mans, 
Estat de la Perse en 1660, Paris 1890, 20-1; T. J. 
Krusinski, The history of the revolution of Persia, 
Dublin 1729, 72 ff.; L. Lockhart, The fall of the 
$afavi dynasty, Cambridge 1958, 25 ff. 

(A. K. S. Lamb ton) 

III. —In Turkey. 

It is believed that there were eunuchs in the palaces 
of the Saldjuks of Rum or Anatolia, and in those of 
the beyliks of the Candaroghullari [see djandarlI] in 
Hastamonu in the 8th/i4th century (see Fuad 
Koprulii, Bizans miiesseselerinin Osmanlt muessesele- 
rine tesiri hakktnda miildhazalar, in TUrk Hukuk ve 
Iktisat Tarihi Mecmuasi, i (Istanbul 1931), 208-11). 
Their first appearance in the Ottoman state was in the 
first half of the 9th/i5th century, and these eunuchs 
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were of two kinds: white ( ak agha) and negro (kara 
agha). According to tradition it was Murad II (824-55/ 
1421-51) who first employed the khadim aghas (chief 
eunuchs) in the palace; during his reign the ak khadim 
aghas (white chief eunuchs) in the harem occupied the 
offices of kapu aghast (chief white eunuch in the 
Imperial Palace), kkazinedar-bashl (the title of the 
fourth officer of the white eunuchs) and saray aghast 
and hllardfi-basht (chief clerk of the imperial pantry); 
above them all was the Dar al-sa’-ada aghast (chief 
eunuch of the palace) (Tayyar-zSde £ Ata’, Ta'rikh-i 
Enderun, Istanbul 1292, i, 34). Later, some eunuchs 
of particular ability were employed outside the 
palace. The mention of some well-known government 
officials bearing the title of khadim or (awdshi in the 
first half of the gth/isth century may indicate an 
earlier date for the employment of white chief 
eunuchs in the palace. For instance, the appointment 
on several occasions of Shihab al-Din Pasha (Kula 
Shahin, d. 853/1454) during the reign of Murad II to 
the office of beylerbey of Rumelia means that his early 
life and upbringing should be placed in the reign of 
Celebi Mebemmed (805-24/1403-21). (Neshrl, Diihan- 
numd, ed. Taeschner, Leipzig 1951, i, 170, 181, 230; j 
M. Tayyib Gokbilgin, XV ve XVI inci asirlarda 
Edirne ve Paqaeli livasi, Istanbul 1952, 255-7). The 
use of negroes, that is black eunuchs, in the palace 
started during the reign of Mebemmed the Conqueror 
(855-86/1451-81) and from the beginning of the 10th/ 
16th century we find black eunuchs employed 
alongside the white ones. In 918/1513 there were 10 
white and black khddims (eunuchs) serving in the 
palace (Topkapi Sarayi Miizesi arjivi, N.D. 10052). 
The head of the eunuchs in charge of the Bab al- 
sa'ada of the palace was called the kapl aghast or 
Bab al-sa c ada aghast, which was the highest office in 
the harem. But in 990/1582 the superintendence of | 
the harem and the office of Dar al-Sa'dda aghast 
passed into the hands of HabashT Mebmed Agha and 
the black eunuchs, and the white eunuchs were 
relegated to second place and had to be content with j 
the office of kapl aghast. However, among the white ! 
eunuchs there were some who rose to the office of 
Grand Vizier, such as Khadim 'All Pasha (first time, 
906-8/1501-3, second time 912-17/1506-11) under I 
Bayezld I; Khadim Sinan Pasha (922-3/1516-17) in 
the reign of Selim I; Khadim Suleyman Pasha 
(948-51/1541-4) in the reign of Suleyman the 
Magnificent; Khadim Meslh Pasha (994-6/1585-6) in 
the reign of Murad III; Khadim Hasan Pasha 
(1005-6/1597-8) in the reign of Mebemmed III; and 
Khadim Mebmed Pasha (1031-2/1622-3) in the reign ! 
of Mustafa I. 

Although the majority of the eunuchs in the harem 
were now negroes, there were also some white chief 
eunuchs amongst them. In the period 990-1087/1582- 
1676 there were 35 black eunuchs and ca. 20 farrashs 
or servants under them (Topkapi Sarayi Miizesi 
Ar?ivi, N.D. 1059, 1027, 10181, 6205). The number of 
kapl aghasls or chief white eunuchs varied from 32 to 
37 between these same years, but their number fell to 
24 in 1676 (Topkapi Sarayi Miizesi Arjivi, N.D. 34, 
10181, 6205). The absolute supremacy of the negroes 
in the harem continued until the end of the Ottoman 
Empire (see Safiye Oniivar, Saray Hatiralan, Istan¬ 
bul 1964). Outside the Imperial Palace there were also 
great personages who kept eunuchs, the majority of 
them black, in their palaces and residences, and in¬ 
deed, throughout many levels of Ottoman society 
(see E. W. Lane, The Manners and Customs of the 
modern Egyptians, London 1954, 137). 

These black eunuchs were imported from Egypt, 


often as children between the ages of 8 and n. The 
negroes employed in the Ottoman palace were chosen 
and sent by the beylerbey of Egypt. Although as 
mentioned above, the operation of castration was 
often done in Upper Egypt, there was also a profes¬ 
sional group of dierrdfr-t diellabis in nth/i7th century 
Egypt (Ewliya Celebi, Seydhatname, Istanbul 1938, x, 
376). Mortality was low among those children who 
had the operation before puberty, but high among 
those castrated after the age of maturity (cf. Penzer, 
The Harem, 142, 145; M. Cagatay Uluqay, Harem, 
Ankara 1971, 128). The negroes brought to Istanbul 
as children were brought up in the palace, and those 
in the Harem formed a corps, the aghalar odjakl, 
trained by the senior eunuchs; often they were given 
flower names. After a strict training and education, 
they were sent to the palace and to the residences of 
princes and other great men of state for a kind of 
probationary period (see Safiye Uniivar, op. cit., 77). 
As stated above, castration was normally done out¬ 
side the heartlands of the empire, e.g. in Upper Egypt. 
A private person had no legal right in the empire to 
castrate his slave (M. Ertugrul Diizdag, §eykulislam 
Ebussuud Efendi fetvalan iqigmda 16. asir Tiirk 
Hayati, Istanbul 1972, 120). Thus in 967/1560 an 
alaybeg in Prizren in Serbia attempted to castrate 
three children from the local re'-dya by force, but 
caused their deaths; he was thereupon dismissed from 
his office and punished by being deprived of his 
ze’-amet (Basbakanhk Arjiv Genel Mtidiirlugu, Kflmil 
Kepeci catalogue, Ruus defteri, no. 216, 11). 

In 1127/1715 the Grand Vizier Shehld c Ali Pasha 
tried to remove the black khadim aghas from the 
palace because of their maleficent influence there. 
He succeeded in getting a decision that negroes were 
not to be castrated from then onwards and sent his 
decision to the odjaft s of Egypt and the west in the 
form of an imperial firman-, and he gave strict orders 
that existing eunuchs should not be brought into 
Rumelia under any circumstances. But he was killed 
in the battle of Peterwardein, and the possibility of 
enforcing this decision was then lost in 1129/1717 
(Rashid, Ta’rikh, Istanbul 1282, iv, 175-6; Derwlsh 
'Abd Allah, Risale-i fabarddriyye, Kopriilii Kiitupha- 
nesi, ii, 233, ff. 66a-b). The process of abolishing 
slavery and the negro slave trade in the Ottoman 
Empire started during the reign of Maljmud II, and 
in Djumada II 1273/February 1857 a firman was 
issued prohibiting slavery and the slave trade in the 
Ottoman lands ( Dustiir, Istanbul 1299, 1st series, v, 
368, 396, etc.). After this, slavery and the use of 
eunuchs gradually disappeared, their use persisting 
longest in the harem of the palace. 

Bibliography: In addition to works men¬ 
tioned in the article, Mehmed Zeki Pakalin, Os- 
manh tarih deyimleri ve terminleri sbzliigu, Istanbul 
1946, i, 701-3, khadim, iii, 422-4, t awdshi', B. Lewis, 
Race and Color in Islam, New York 1971; M. 
Izzeddin, Les eunuques dans le palais Ottomane, in 
Oriens, xxiv, 1962; Ismail Hakki Uzun<;ar$i]i, 
Osmanli devletinin saray teqkildh, Ankara 1945; 
P. Rycaut, The Present State of the Ottoman Empire, 
London 1668; Ahmed ResmI, Hdmilet iil-kuberd, 
Belediye Kiitiiphanesi, M. Cevdet yazmalan, no. 
k/28; A. H. Lybyer, The government of the Ottoman 
Empire in the time of Suleiman the Magnificent, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1913; N. M. Penzer, The Harlm, 
London 1936, 125-51, 223; H. A. R. Gibb and 
H. Bowen, Islamic society and the West, Oxford 
1950-7, i/i, 76 - 7 , 329,1/2, 92, 170, 177 ; Mustafa All, 
MevdHdti’n-nefdHs fi kavdHdi'l-mecdlis, Istanbul 
I 95 6 - (CengIz Orhonlu) 
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al- KH AS1b [see ibn al-khasIbI. 

al-KHA$1b1, name given to Ahmad b. 'Ubayd 
AllAh b. A^mad b. al-Kha?1b, vizier of al-Muk- 
Jadir and al-I£ahir, who was probably the 
grandson of al-Munta$lr’s vizier Ahmad b. al-KhasIb 
[see al-djardjarA’i], He was originally secretary 
to the caliph’s mother, and then suddenly was made 
vizier after the fall of al-Khakani. but only filled this 
office for a few months (RajnaiJJn 313-Dhu ’ 1 -Ka‘da 
314/Nov. 925-Jan. 927). Faced with the hostility of 
the military leaders, and treating administrative 
affairs in a very perfunctory way, he immediately ran 
into serious difficulties which he was unable to 
surmount. He re-appears in 318/930 as a financial 
official in the Persian provinces, and then as one of 
the caliph’s counsellors who brought about the fall of 
the vizier al-Husayn b. al-Kasim. He became vizier 
for the second time under al-Kahir, from Dhu ’ 1 - Ka'da 
321/Oct. 933 till Djumada I 322/April 934, but was 
unable to prevent the intrigues of the former vizier 
Ibn Mukla [q.v.] nor to put down the discontentments 
of the palace guards, who ended up by imprisoning 
the caliph. 

Under al-Racjl, al-Khasibt still held important 
functions in the central administration, but was exiled 
for some time to ‘Uman by the vizier Ibn Mukla, upon 
whom he was later able to take vengeance. He helped 
‘Abd al-Rabman b. ‘Isa during his short vizierate 
(324/936). and died in Baghdad in Shawwal 328/ 
August 940. 

Bibliography : D. Sourdel, Le vizirat ‘abbdside, 

index; Suli, Akhbdr ar-Rddl billdh , tr. M. Canard, 

Algiers 1946-50, index. (D. Sourdel) 

al- KH ASIR [see salm al-khasirI. 

KH ASS (a.) and its fern, khassa “personal, 
private, pertaining to the state or ruler”. In Ottoman 
administration and society, khdss and khassa were 
generally used interchangeably, with pis. khassahd 
and hhawdss, see on these various forms, Meninski, ii, 
530-1. It appears in Turkish literature for “a person 
close to the ruler”, “something personal to the ruler", 
in the 7th/i3th century, see Mecdud Mansuroglu, 
Sultan veledHn ( 1226-1312) ttirkfe manzumeleri, 
Istanbul 1958, vv. 26, 48-9, 53-4, 143-5, M 9 - The 
word, used for describing the palace services of a 
ruler, first appear in the Ghaznawid state (Ta^rikh-i 
Bayhaki, ed. Ghani and FayyacJ, Tehran 1324/1945, 
235, 253, 271 and passim), and then was used in the 
Great Saldjuk state in regard to the Sultan’s personal 
estates (Nizam al-Mulk, Siyasat-nama, ed. Kazwlnl, 
Tehran 1334/1955, 95, 105-6). Under the Kh w arazm- 
ShShs and Mamluks of Egypt, the officer in charge of 
the ruler’s estates was called the Nafir al-khdss (al- 
Kalkashandl, $ubh al-a c sha, iv, 30). In the Il-Khanid 
state, the property and the land belonging to the 
ruler were called indiu, and sometimes khdss-i indiu 
(see Z. Velidi Togan, Umumt tiirk tarihine giris, 
Istanbul 1946, 278-9). The words khass and khassa 
were used synonymously during the first period of 
the Ottoman empire. Then khassa came to be used 
for the services and matters concerning the ruler and 
his palace {khassa bostandillarl, khassa doghandillari 
etc.), whilst khass was used rather for the private 
estates of the ruler; hence we find from the end of 
the 9th/i5th century terms like khass-i padishdhi, and 
sometimes khass-i humdyiin, khawdss-i humdyiin or 
khass-i sjtahi, meaning the imperial lands (see 0. L. 
Barkan, Osmanh imparatorlu§unda zirdi ekonominin 
hukdkt ve mali esaslan. I. Kanunlar, Istanbul 1943, 
index). 

The Khdss lands followed a course similar to that 
of the timdr system. From the existing timdr defiers, it 


appears that the khdss lands stretch back to the 
reign of Bayezld I (791-805/1389-1403) (Ba$bakanlik 
ar$iv Genel MUdurlugfl, tapu defteri, 1/1, Mis. 331, 
332} and beyond. The term khdss, pi. khawass, in 
the Ottoman timdr system was used for the more 
extensive timars. There were only timars during the 
first period of the Ottoman state (for the 804/1402 
and 807/1405 timdr entries, see Stiheyl Unver, 
Ytldtrtm Bayezid’in oglu Isa’mn bir emri, in Belleten, 
xlii (1944), 335, 337), but at the beginning of the 
9th/i5th century the term khdss was also used for some 
personal timars worth 46,208, and 50,702 akles. 
(H. Inalcik, Hicri 83s tarihli suret-i defter-i sancak-i 
Arvanid, Ankara 1954, 33-55). Hence at this time 
the timdr included the khass ; the timars of begs which 
were called khdss and ze c dmet were also alike called 
“great timars”. The bdniin-ndmes show how the khdss 
was used. In the kdndn-ndme of Mebemmed Fatih, it 
is indicated that the most productive lands in the 
provinces were to be included in the khdss of the 
Sultan, and that the defterddrs or treasurers had the 
authority to confiscate the lands of a person, if they 
discovered that he had very productive land, and 
give him less productive land as a khdss • The viziers, 
it was stipulated, were to have khdss lands with an 
income of 1,200,000 akle s, the beglerbegs those with 
an income of 1,000,000, the defterddrs those with an 
income of 600,000 as long as they remained in office; 
for this see Fatih kanun-ndmesi, Istanbul 1330, 28. 
Because the sandiak s, rather than the eydlets, con¬ 
stituted the basis of the administrative system, the 
khdss lands assigned to a sandiak beg were more 
numerous during the gth/i5th century (for the khdss 
of the sandiak beg of Oskiip, see Hicri 859 tarihli 
suret-i defter-i miicmel-i vilayet-i YeleC ve Izvelan ve 
Hududide ve Senila ve Res ve Oskiip ve Kalkandelen 
ve tevabiha, ed. H. SabanoviC, Sarajevo 1964, 7). 
After the organisation of a sandiak, the villages and 
khdSS lands there could be terminated as khdss land 
with the permission of the sandiak beg, if it was 
thought to be necessary, or some of the timdr land 
could be made into khdss (M. Tayyib Gbkbilgin, XV. 
ve XVI. asirlarda Edirne ve Pasa livast, Istanbul 
1952, 74; Hicri 833 tarihli suret-i defter-i sancak-i 
Arvanid, pp. xxiii, xxiv, xxviii, 12, 39, too). 

Khdss lands were granted to the members of the 
upper ranks of the administration, the Diwan-i 
Humdyiin, such as the Grand Vizier and the viziers, 
and to high officials such as sandiak begs and begler¬ 
begs as long as they held their posts. The khdss lands 
might be scattered throughout a sandiak or province. 
The khdss holders, when going on a campaign, would 
take with them one dfebelii for every 5,000 akCes of 
revenue from their khdss, while theryo/rfsor provinces 
of Bosnia (739,000 able s), Aleppo (700,000 akles), 
Karaman (633,000 akles) were the administrative 
units with the highest khdss income in 933-4/1527-8, 
the sandiak beg of Semendere (622,000 akles) had the 
highest income among the sandiak begs-, in contrast 
to this, the sandiak beg of Voynak (52,000) and that 
of Rlrljkilise or Ktrklareli (81,000) had the lowest 
khdss incomes (for the other provinces, and the khdss 
lands of beglerbegs and sandiak begs in general, see 
Barkan, 1527-1528 ytlt biitlesi, 25-8; for the khdss 
lands of the Grand Vizier, the liubbe-altl viziers and 
retired viziers in 1070/1660, see Hezarfen Celebi, 
Telkhisii 'l-beydn fi kawdnin-i dl-i c Othmdn, 45b, 
46a, 47a ff., and cf. KAmil Kepeci tasnifi, Haslar 
kalemi defteri, no. 3069). 

The khdss lands were administered on the basis of 
registers made up annually, and according to the 
sources were divided into three: (1) khawdss-l 
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humdyiin ; (2) the khass lands of Viziers, amirs, 
beglerbeg s and other high officials of the imperial 
Chancery or Diwdn; and (3) the khass lands called 
pashmakllk which were appropriated to the needs of 
the Sultan’s wives. 

Any surpluses from all these at the end of each 
financial year were added to the khawass-i humdyiin 
treasury. The khass lands given to the Sultan's wives 
were awarded for life, and could not be transferred 
to anyone; if the holder of a pashmaklik khass died 
or had no further need for it, then it would be trans¬ 
ferred to the khdss-i humdyiin ( Kanun-t Osmant 
mefhum-i defter-i hakani, ed. I. H. Uzumjar^ih, in 
Belleten, lix (1951), 386; Rasprava Ali causa iz Sofija 
i timarskoj organizacij u XVI stoljecu, in Glasnik 
ZemaX'kog Muzeja u Sarajevo, Nova seria, ii (Sarajevo 
1947 ), 152). 

The khawasf-i humdyiin and the khass lands of 
high officials and administrators formed an important 
part of the revenues of every province; for example, 
they constituted 48% of the general revenue of 
Rumelia, 26% of Anatolia, Karaman, Dhulkadrive 
and Rum (Sivas), 31% of Diyarbekir, 48% of Aleppo 
and Damascus, and 86% of Egypt. Out of all the 
Ottoman provinces, they formed 277,244,782 akties, 
51% of the total revenue; the other khass lands and 
timdrs comprised 200,186,394 akles, 37% of the 
total revenue (Barkan, H. 933-934 (M. 1327-28) 
mdlt yiltna ait bir biitfe ornegi, in Iktisat FakUUesi 
Mecmuast, xv (Istanbul 1955), 277). According to 
the calculations made from the 1071/1660-1 budget, 
about three-quarters (1 billion, 800 millionjof the 
total revenue of the state (2 billion, 400 million) 
went to the officials in charge of khass, timar or 
wakf lands; the revenue from khass lands was not 
always sent to the capital, but could be spent on the 
spot (Barkan, Osmanli butfelerine ait notlar, in Iktisat 
FakUUesi Mecmuast, xvii (1960), 190). 

The value and extent of khass lands would vary 
according to the productivity of the provinces and 
sandjaks. Although the most productive lands were 
already included in the khass estates at the beginning 
of the ioth/i6th century, their boundaries and the 
revenue accruing from them tended to increase by a 
considerable amount (for the situation in the sandjak 
of Szegedin, see L. Fekete, Die Siyakat-Schrift, i, 
402, 610, 612; for the situation in the sandjak of 
Mardln, see Nejat Goytinf, XVI. ytztlda Mardin 
sancajjt, Istanbul 1969, 142-7). Apart from the agri¬ 
cultural produce of arable fields, vineyards, orchards 
etc., there were, also, revenues from the djizya, 
sheep tax, yaylak. tax, kishlak tax, firewood and hay 
tax, bride tax, bdd-i havd or irregular taxes, fudju 
tax, pasture tax, tapu tax, lift tax, taxes on the 
produce of nomads and revenues from some of the 
mukafa^as in the towns, all of which constituted the 
income of the khass lands. In the cities, such items 
as taxes on the bashkdne (slaughter-houses), kirish- 
kdne (catgut factory), the ifttisab tax, bozakhdne, 
rents from shops, etc., formed part of the revenues 
of the khass; however, agricultural products con¬ 
stituted the greater part of the khass revenues. 
According to the comparisons made between the years 
1550 and 1650-70, there was a 50% decline in the 
revenues from agricultural products, hence the 
revenues of the khass lands were topped up by other 
means. Accordingly, some of the timdrs and ze'dmets, 
and even the khass lands of viziers, beglerbegs and 
sandjak begs, were added to the khdss-l humdyiin 
lands (see KSmil Kepeci tasnifi, haslar kalemi, no. 
3064). When a vizier or a beglerbeg retired, some 
of his khass was added to the khawass-l humdyiin, 


but some was left to him as a retirement khass (Khmil 
Kepeci Tasnifi, no. 3065). From the ioth/i6th century 
onwards, the number of viziers and beglerbegs in¬ 
creased, but the khass lands allotted to them became 
insufficient and inadequate, and henceforth there was 
khdsskzr mudayakasi (“scarcity of kjyiSS lands”) in 
the financial system (Orhonlu, Osmanlt tarihine ait 
belgeler, telhisler (1595-1603), Istanbul 1970, 13-14, 
131; see also Kamil Kepeci tasnifi, ahk 4 m defteri, 
no. 70, p. 214). As a result of this decrease in agri¬ 
cultural income, the khass lands of viziers, beglerbegs 
and sandjak begs began to be transferred to the 
khass-l humdyiin ( Kitdb-t Musteldb, Ankara 1974, 40; 
for various records regarding this, see K 4 mil Kepeci 
tasnifi, haslar kalemi defteri no. 3064). 

During the period of the empire’s expansion, 
there were—in accordance with the ordinances 
regarding miri land —khassa farms and khassa 
pastures called kilil yeri which were run by the 
sipahis and which belonged to a system different from 
that of the farms of the re c ayd; in some places there 
are records of khass vineyards, khass mills, etc. The 
sipahis' share in khdssa vineyards and orchards was a 
third or a quarter. Because it was against the law for a 
sipahi to buy, with acquisition of title-deed, land 
from his own timar, for himself or his family, the 
khassa farms eventually decreased in the empire 
(Barkan, Toprak isfilerinin organizasyon s e killer i, 
in Iktisat Fakultesi Mecmuast, v/i (1939), 213 ff.). 
The khassa farms which were, in a way, estates of the 
sipahis, were run by themselves by way of partnership 
(see Kawanin-i c 6rfiyye-i c Othmdni, ed. N. Bel- 
diceanu, Wiesbaden 1967, 14-15). When the register 
of a province was made up, vineyards, pastures, 
farms, fruit trees and mills which were recorded 
among the khass lands were not sold with title deeds 
to them, and could not pass into private possession 
(Kanuni-i Kanunname, Sarajevo 1957, 38, 52). Thus 
lands recorded as khdssa would not normally be 
given with a title deed, and if they were thus given 
to a sipahi, and then passed into the hands of another 
sipahi, then title-deeds would be abolished and they 
would be transformed into a khdssalik. The k kiss a 
lands were exempted from all taxes and from the 
entry of officials. The khdssa lands could be sold in 
some regions, but only by obtaining special permission 
from the government (Barkan, Osmanlt imparator- 
lugunda zirdt ekonominin hukukt ve mdlt esaslart, I, 
Kanunlar, 143, 314, 321, 343, 399). 

From the ioth/i6th century onwards, the term 
khawass-i humdyiin started to be used as equivalent 
to that of miri mukdfa'-a. The officials supervising 
the khass lands of sandjak begs and beglerbegs could 
not therefore interfere with the revenues of miri 
mukd(a c a or khawass-l humdyiin in any way (Halit 
Ongan, A nkara'nin iki numaralt ser’iye sicili, 
Ankara 1974, 128-9). During the middle years of 
the century, because of financial and administrative 
difficulties, miri mukdfa l as and khdss-l shdhi began 
to appear as two different types of entities (M. Akdag, 
Turkiye’nin iktisddt ve iftimdt tarihi, Ankara 1972, 
ii, 92-3, 299). 

Khdss-i pddishahi or khawass-i humdyiin and 
khass lands were managed by a voyvoda, who had 
under their command the sekban soldiers in order 
to carry out their duties (M. fagatay Ulujay, XVII. 
astrda Saruhanda esktyaltk ve hoik hareketleri, Ankara 
2944, 3i9)- In some places the voyvodas who were 
in charge of recording the shares of state and of 
individuals from khass revenues (K 4 mil Kepeci tas¬ 
nifi, haslar kalemi defteri, no. 3065) were called 
khass ddbili or “khass officers” (§ikayet defteri, i, 
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160). However, the taxes on the re’-aya living and 
working on the khass lands were collected by emins, 
who had nothing to do with the voyvodas (Maliyeden 
miidevver defterler, no. 7534, pp. 1047, 1229). Beside 
the voyvodas, there were also some other officials, 
including the khass katibis or clerks, appointed by a 
decree (Maliyeden miidevver defterler, no. 7534 , 
p. 567). These officials were in charge of managing 
the imperial khass lands, with authority to pursue 
runaway cultivators and safeguard the interests of the 
imperial treasury in the khass lands. They also had 
such duties as ensuring the transference to the 
treasury of heirless estates and abandoned properties, 
the inheritors of which had disappeared and had not 
returned within 6 months ( Kdniin-ndme-i sulfani ber 
mudjeb-i c orf-i c Othmani , ed. H. Inalcik and R. 
Anhegger, Ankara 1956, 70-1). 

In earlier times permission was not given for the 
khdssa lands to be farmed out on iltizam [q.v.] (H. 
Inalcik, Arvanid livast, 123-5), but this was not 
adhered to in later applications (Halit Ongan, op. tit., 
8, 43, 85; cf. Arazi Kanunndmesi ve Ebusttud 
Efendi'nin araziye miiteallik fetvalari, in MTM, 1/2 
(Istanbul 1331), 324). Although the principle of not 
giving out khass lands thus still existed at the be¬ 
ginning of the nth/i7th century, the actual practice 
had become established (M. Cagatay Ulufay, op. tit., 
211). In 1658/1069 the khdssa lands of eight viziers, 
amounting to 23,507,943 akfes, were given out as 
iltizam for the sum of 26,272,485 akle s (see Kamil 
Kepeci tasnifi, haslar kalemi, no. 3069). 

During the composition of the register, the children 
on the khass lands were not registered as such 
(khdridj ez defter), but were assumed to be registered 
through the registration of their fathers. Natural 
calamities such as drought and epidemics affected 
the khassa lands, leading to the emigration of re'-dya 
from their villages and farms to other places (Ba?- 
bakanhk ar?iv genel mudiirlufu, maliyeden miidevver 
defterler, no. 7534, pp. 560, 1661). 

Gradually, the khass lands belonging to the ranks 
of viziers, beglerbeg s, and sandjak beg s, were abolished 
and were added to the mlri mukafa’-dt lands, and 
payment in cash was made in lieu of these lands 
(Maliyeden miidevver defterler, no. 14525, PP- 14 If-)- 
After the treaty of Karlovca [q.v.] in 1110/1699, 
new khass lands were allotted to some of the beg- 
lerbegs, and in some places they were given the 
right of collecting taxes called ftadariyye and seferiyye. 
The government office which existed from the nth/ 
17th century onwards and was charged with recording 
matters relating to the khass lands of the various 
government officials in the Diwdn-i Humdyiln was 
called Khasslar Mukafa'asl kalemi. In 1833 this 
office was combined with the Bash Mukata^adfllik 
and the office of the official historiographer, and 
then was added to the Ifarameyn mukata’-adfilik under 
the name of “the three offices”, altlam-i thaldthe 
(A. Vefik, Tekalif kawd’-idi, Istanbul 1328, i, 217). 
In 1838 the department of the Khasslar Kalemi was 
in the same room as the Bash Muttata^adfi in Istanbul 
and his subordinates below the rank of treasurer 
(Maliyeden miidevver defterler no. 8999, p. 4)- Later, 
only the khass lands belonging to the offices of the 
vizierate, the High Admiral and the Nish^ndfi were 
retained, and the rest were added to the Miri 
mulidla’-dt or khdssahd-i humdyiln. The ze*dmets 
allotted to other government officials came under the 
legal ambit of offices given for life, that is as malikdne, 
owned property; but because the revenues appro¬ 
priated were insufficient, certain revenues were 
provided, in various ways, for the high officials in 


Istanbul and in the provinces. Through the malikdne 
system thus established, some advantages, such as 
the protection of the sources of taxation and the 
provision of surplus income from the treasury and the 
maintenance of the productivity of the mufrata c as, 
were gained. Since no khass land was allotted to new 
appointments (in other words, because of the aban¬ 
donment of this system), provincial governors 
(beglerbegs) considered a sandfak as providing a good 
income if in that region there was more of mukafa’-at-i 
miri and less of timar, ze c dmet and wakf land (Mustafa 
Nuri Pasha, Netayidfii ’l-wuku c at, Istanbul 1328, iii, 
76, 79-80). The mukdfa*at-i miri lands, with their 
values recorded in the defters, were given to the 
governors as personal property, and they would give 
them to the miiltezims by adding a surplus amount of 
income. From 1790/1205 onwards, all the khass lands, 
including those belonging to the Sultans’ wives, were 
transferred to the jurisdiction of the newly-founded 
Irdd-i dfedid treasury (Djevdet, vi, 60 ff.; Kamil 
Kepeci tasnifi, no. 3205). After the Tanzimat, the 
principle evolved of settling every kind of expenditure 
from the treasury; the khdss-i humdyiln revenues 
were now given to governors and miiltezims from the 
Imperial Mint, and Mukd{a c at-l miri revenues from 
the treasury. After 1838, instead of the old system of 
revenues set apart for the support of officials, a 
monthly salary was allotted to each of them. In 1839 
the mukd(a l dt treasury was combined with the miri 
treasury, and placed under the control of the Ministry 
of Finance (Maliyeden miidevver defterler, no. 8999, 
pp. 6 ff., 38; cf. Mustafa Nuri Pasha, op. cit., iv, 102, 
105 ff.). 

Even after the old system was abolished, its 
memory survived in the names of certain places; 
for example, one of the names of the Eyyiib kada > in 
Istanbul was Khawass-i refi c a or Khasslar Kaddsi-, 
the name Khass-koy as the name of villages in 
Rumelia and Anatolia shows their former status 
(see Tiirkiye'de meskdn yerler ktlavuzu, Ankara 
1946, i), the most famous ones having this name 
being the town of Khasskoy (Haskova) in Bulgaria 
and the town of Khassa, founded in 1865, in the 
Hatay province of Turkey. 

The terms Khdss-i humdyiln and Khdss-i pddishahi 
gradually disappeared after the Tanzimat, as ex¬ 
plained above, but continued to be used for the 
services related to the Imperial Palace and to the 
Sultan, e.g. the khdssa treasury, khassa avtilari or 
infantry, khdssa bostandjilart, khdssa siivdrileri or 
cavalry, khdssa-i kitdbet, khdssa ordusu or imperial 
guard regiments, khdssa miiezzinleri, khdss-i 
c askeriyye, khassa taburlarl or battalions, khass dkhur, 
treasury for the imperial stables, khass oda, khass 
bagitle, matbakh-i khdss or imperial kitchen (for the 
other terms, see Uzunijarsili, Osmanlt devletinin saray 
teskildti, Ankara 1945, index). 

Bibliography, apart from the works already 
mentioned in the text, see: M. Akdag;, Tiirkiye'nin 
iktisadi ve iftimal tarihi, Ankara 1971, ii, 263, 
264, 279, 299, 315, 316, 320, 321; H. A. R. Gibb 
-H. Bowen, Islamic society and the West, London 
1951, i/i, 144-5, 148, n. 4, 238, 253; Uzunsar^ili, 
Osmanlt devleti teskildtma medhal, Istanbul 194 1 » 
idem, Osmanlt devleti'nin merkez ve bahriye 
teskildti, Ankara 1948, 105, 106, 164-5, 203-4, 352; 
J. von Hammer, Staatsverfassung, ii, 157-8, 244 - 5 ! 
Fatih. Kdnun-namesi, ed. M. Arif, Istanbul 1330; 
Sultan I. SelimHn Kanun-ndmesi, ed. Anna 
Tveritinova, Moscow 1969, see Index; N. Beidi- 
ceanu, Les actes des Premiers Sultans, 1969, I, 164, 
II, 86-8; U. Heyd, Ottoman documents on Palestine, 
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1552-1615, Oxford i960, see index; 'Aynl 'All, 
Ifawdnin-i dl-i c Othmdn der khuldsa-i medamin-i 
defter-i khakdni, Istanbul 1280, 6-8, 10; Sari 
Mehmed Pasha, NesaHlfr til-wiizerd weT-iimera , ed. 
and tr. W. L. Wright, Princeton 1935; 'Abdurrah¬ 
man Wefik, Tekalif kawa^idi, Istanbul 1328, i, 
241-2, 297-8; P. Rycaut, The Present State of the 
Ottoman Empire, London 1668, 51-5; 0 . L. Barkan, 
Osmanli imparatorlugunda zirdi ekonominin hukukl 
ve mall esaslan, I. Kanunlar, Istanbul 1943, 104-9, 
210; 0 . L. Barkan, lA, art. Timar\ idem, ioyg-1080 
(1669-1670) malt yihna ait bit Osmanli biitfesi ve 
ekleri, in Iktisat Fakiiltesi Mecmudsi, xvii (1956), 
226, 245, 252, 257, 259; Khldir Ilyas, LetdHf-i 
enderun, Istanbul 1276; Klaus Rohrborn, Unter- 
suchungen zur Ostnanischen Verwaltungsgeschichte, 
Berlin 1973, p. 27, 101-4; M. Fuat Koprulil, Bizans 
miiesseselerinin Osmanli miiesseselerine tesiri hak- 
kinda bazi miildhazalar, in Tiirk Hukuk ve Iktisat 
Tarihi Mecmuast, i (Istanbul 1931), 223-4; M. Zeki 
Pakahn, Osmanli tarih deyimleri ve terimleri 
sSzliigii, Istanbul 1971, i, 750-2. 

(CENGtz Orhonlu) 

KHASS. KHASSA in Persia [see khAlisa]. 
khAss beg or Arslan Beg b. BalangirI 
(d. 547 or 548/1153), Turkmen amir under the Great 
Saldjuks of 'Irak and western Persia. The name 
Kha?s Beg seems to have been bestowed on him be¬ 
cause of his favoured position under Sultan Mas'ud 
b. Muhammad (529-47/1134-52); it is used in similar 
contexts in the works of Djalal al-Dln RumI and in 
the Kitdb Dede Korkut. During the latter years of 
Mas'ud’s reign, Khass Beg secured an ascendancy in 
the state, disposing of such rivals as Togha Yiirek’s 
son 'Abd al-Rahman, governor of Arran (541/1147), 
and Boz-aba, governor of Fars (542/1147). On the 
sultan’s death, JiCha?? Beg raised his nephew Malik 
Sh 5 h b. Mahmud to the throne (547/1152), but seeing 
his incompetence, Khas? Beg and the other Turkish 
amirs deposed him in the next year in favour of his 
brother Muhammad. However, the new sultan was 
ill-disposed to tolerate this over-mighty subject, and 
Khass Beg was murdered, together with the amir 
Djandar, three days after Muhammad reached 
Hamadhan (end of 547 or Safar 548/winter-spring 
lr 53 )- 

Bibliography: Ibn Hamdun, Tadhkira, Top- 
kapu Saray, Ahmet III Ms. 2948, fols. i82b-i83b; 
Ibn al-DiawzI. al-Muntazam, x, 143, 147-8, 153-4; 
'Imad al-DIn al-Isfahanl, in Bundari’s Zubdat al- 
nu$ra, ed. Houtsma, 192, 198-9, 214-18, 224-30; 
Sadr al-DIn al-Husaynl, Akhbdr al-dawla al- 
saldfukiyya, ed. Iqbal, 114-15, 118-21, 126-7; Ibn 
al-Athlr, ed. Cairo 1301/1884, xi, 47, 52, 60, 64, 74; 
Rawandf, Rdhal al-fudur, ed. Iqbal, 237, 241-4, 
2 49 > 2 54 > 2 59 ‘ 6 2 , 284; Rashid al-Din, Didmi c al- 
tawdrikh, ed. Ate?, Ankara i960, ii, 120-3, 127-39, 
159; C. E. Bosworth, in Cambridge History of Iran, 
v, I 3 I- 3 , 175 - (F. SOmer) 

KHA$$ ODA, the “Privy Chamber” of the 
Ottoman palace organisation and the most important 
of the four departments comprising the Enderiin or 
Inside Service (the others being, in decreasing order 
of importance, the Treasury or Khazine [?.v.j, the 
Privy Larder or Kildr-l Khass and the Great and 
Little Chambers or BUytik ve KiilUk Odalar. 

The Khdf} Oda as we know it was created by 
Mehemmed the Conqueror, who in his Kanun-name 
mentions by title its four chief officers and its staff 
of 32 pages or I( Oghlans [q.v .,], who became known 
as the Khass Oda ghilmdnl or Khass Odalllar. Selim I 
increased their number to what became the classic 
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one of 40, and entrusted to them inter alia the duty 
of guarding the Prophet’s mantle [see khirka-i 
sherif]; in the I2th/i8th century, according to 
d’Ohsson, they still numbered 40. 

The principal ones of these 40 pages waited on 
the Sultan personally in the Ma-beyn apartments 
[9.V.] of the palace, becoming thereby known as the 
Mabeyndfis ; their duties included helping him to 
dress, shaving him, etc. The chief page was the 
SlUJuldr or Sword-bearer, but the supervision of the 
Khass Oda was the responsibility of the White 
Eunuchs, the particular one in charge being known as 
the Khass Oda Basht. In Mebemmed’s Kdndn-ndme, 
one of his duties was as $dfrib-i c Ard or presenter of 
petitions to the Sultan. By the 18th century, however, 
the Khass Oda Bashi’s duties were, according to 
d’Ohsson, restricted to certain ceremonial duties as 
Master of Ceremonies of the Inside Service (Enderun 
Teshrifdtdfi). 

Bibliography : A. H. Lybyer, The government 
of the Ottoman Empire in the time of Suleiman the 
Magnificent, Cambridge, Mass. 1913, 126-8; t. H. 
Uzunfar?ih, Osmanli devletinin saray teykildti, 
Ankara 1945, 322-35, 340-53; H. A. R. Gibb and 
H. Bowen, Islamic Society and the West, London 
I 950 - 7 , i/i, 78, 80-1, 332-3, 358 ff. 

(C. E. Bosworth) 

KH ASSA. plur. khawass, also khdssiyya, plur. 
khasfiyydt, “sympathetic quality” is a recurring 
theme in magic and occult sciences indicating the 
unaccountable, esoteric forces in animate and inani¬ 
mate Nature. The conception that everywhere in 
Nature such forces are active or can be activated, 
developed during the Hellenistic period. It was 
believed that all objects were in relation to one 
another through sympathy and antipathy—as is 
evident in the mysterious forces of the magnet—and 
that diseases could be caused and cured, good and ill 
fortune be brought about as a result of the relations 
of these tensions. Unlike peripatetic philosophy, this 
way of thinking renounces a rational explanation of 
phenomena. It was voiced in the Ouaixdt of Bolos 
of Mendes ( ca. 200 B.C.), the Ai 0 oyvco[itov of Xeno- 
crates (see M. Ullmann, Das Steinbuch des Xenokrates 
von Ephesos, in Medizinhistorisches Journal, vii (1972), 
49-64; idem, Neues zum Steinbuch des Xenokrates, in 
ibid., viii (1973), 59-76), the Cyranides and other 
hermetic treatises, in the Book of Animals of Timo- 
theos of Gaza and in the books of agriculture. These 
views also entered into medical and pharmacological 
literature (see Galen, viii, 421; xi, 823; xii, 192 Kuhn; 
Dioscorides, passim) and gained a theoretical founda¬ 
tion in the Neo-platonic doctrine of the graded 
structure of the world. 

The translation of the above-mentioned Greek 
works carried the doctrine of the occult qualities of 
Nature to the Arabs, among whom it found an 
extraordinarily fertile soil and called forth an exten¬ 
sive literature. Muhammad b. Zakariyya 5 al-RazI, 
“Djabir b. Hayyan”, Ibn al-Djazzar, Abu ’l-'Ala 5 
Zuhr, 'All b. Aydamir al-Djildakl and others wrote 
books with the title Khawass al-ashyd* (or the like). 
Furthermore, there is hardly any Islamic work on the 
natural sciences in which the khawds? are not treated 
at greater or shorter length. The “Books of stones” 
by Aristotle and Tifashi, the “Books of animals,’ by 
Ibn Abi ’Hlawafir and Damiri, the “Books of plants” 
by Ibn Wabshiyya, the “Books of poisons” by Ibn 
al-Bitrlk and Ibn al-Mubarak, the encyclopaedias of 
Kazwlnl and Nuwayrl and the manual of medicine 
by 'AH b. Rabban al-Tabari, are all full of information 
on the most remarkable effects of “sympathy”. 
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Finally, abstract entities were also believed to 
possess mysterious forces: al-Bunl, al-Diill. al- 
Nadruml and others wrote about the kliawdf j of 
letters and numbers, of the names of Allah and of the 
verses of the Kur’an. 

Bibliography. P. Kraus, Jdbir b. liayydn, ii 
(MIE 45), Cairo 1942, 61-95; H. Ritter and M. 
Plessner, Picatrix, London 1962, passim ; M. Ull- 
mann, Die Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften im 
Islam (HO, Erg. Bd. VI la), Leiden 1972, 393-416, 
see Index s.v. hawdss. (M. Ullmann) 

al- KH ASSA wa 'l-‘AMMA (a,), two antithetical 
terms which, as here, and also in the plural al-khdwafs 
wa'l- < awdmm, denote in a general way the 61 ite and 
commonalty, the notables and the plebs, or 
the aristocracy and the masses. It is, however, 
extremely difficult to be more precise about these 
two elements of the population. Despite the equali- 
tarianism preached by Islam, the existence of social 
classes within the community is indisputable, and it 
is certain that the use of these two general terms, by 
both ancient and modern writers, clearly conceals 
a much more differentiated social reality. The com¬ 
bination of ideas of religion, race and legal status 
very soon shook up the structure of Bedouin society 
and resulted in four basic social groups: the Arab 
conquerors and their clients from a long time back; 
the non-Arab converts; the non-Muslims; and the 
slaves (cf. A. von Kremer, Kulturgeschichtliche Streif- 
xiige auf demGebiele des Islams, Leipzig 1873, 15, who 
does not take the slaves into account). However, eco¬ 
nomic development quickly brought about a social 
mixture of classes and a new society, organised on 
different lines, comprising the pure-blooded Arab 
aristocracy; the bourgeoisie, embracing Arab and 
non-Arab, Muslim and non-Muslim elements; the 
people; and the slaves (cf. Ch. Pellat, Le milieu has- 
rien, 224 ff.). In the succeeding period, the composi¬ 
tion of these different classes underwent various more 
or less profound changes, but authors nevertheless 
continued to speak about the khdssa and the s dmma; 
thus, whilst affirming the complexity of Islamic 
society, a 19th century writer, Husayn al-Marsafl 
(d. 1890), still uses only these two terms, whilst at i 
the same time he tries to distinguish internal cate¬ 
gories and sub-divisions of these two great groups, 
which nevertheless remain fairly blurred. 

Although Sasinid society had possessed four estates 
divided into several classes (cf. A. Christensen, L’lran 
sous les Sassanides 1 , Copenhagen 1944, 97 ff.), it is 
not impossible that Persia (and possibly Greece; cf. 
al-FSr 3 bl, K. al-Huruf, 133-4) exercised an influence 
on the division adopted by the Muslims (cf. al- 
Tha'alibl, Histoire des rois de Perse, 469, 608, 730; 
Ibn Nubata, Sarh al-'uyun, Cairo 1903, 44-5, ed. 1964, 
67), but the aristocratic spirit of the Arabs is enough 
to account for this dichotomy. All the same, one of 
the earliest authors to speak about the khdssa and 
( amma is Ibn al-Mukaffa', who in various of his 
writings uses the terms in the general sense mentioned 
above, but gives to them a different timbre in one 
passage of al-Adab al-$aghir (ed. Kurd 'All, in RasdHl 
al-bulagha**, 1946, 13) where he is pointing out the 
attitude which one should adopt according to whether 
one is in the presence of a member of the khd$$a, 
understood as comprising people of merit and quality, 
or of the ’■dmma, a thousand times more numerous; 
in practice, this author divides mankind, in relation 
to himself, into two categories, and in this passage 
alludes to a personal khdssa made up of friends having 
outstanding moral qualities. 

If the same conception is transferred to the level | 


of the rulers, one finds already the idea of a khdffa 
confined to their intimates and confidants. The his¬ 
torians often mention the persons who were closest 
(ftiasj) to the caliphs and sultans. Thus Kabi?a b. 
Dhu’ayb al-KhuzJ'I in relation to 'Abd al-Malik (see 
al-Djahshiyari, Wuzard , t 34); Yazld b. al-Muhallab 
had a specially favoured position (khdssa) at Sulay- 
man b. 'Abd al-Malik’s side, who allowed his prot6g6 
to sit next to him on his throne (ibid., 50); SSlim 
al-Suddl was part of 'Umar b. 'Abd al-'AzIz’s khdssa 
(al-Mas'udl, Murudf, v, 419= §2172); al-Mas'udl 
goes as far as saying that Mu'Jwiya had his khdfs 
al-khdff, without however naming anyone specifically. 
Under the 'Abbasids, 'Isa b. 'All, al-'Abbas b. 
Muhammad and 'Abd al-Malik b. Humayd were the 
khawdfs of al-Mansur (al-Djahshiyari, 37, 97), Abu 
'Abbad Thabit b. Yabya was the khaf$ of al-Ma’mun 
(Murudi, vii, 3, 35 = § 2695, 2723) and Ibn al- 
Zayyat was one of the khawdff of al-Mu'tasim (Ibn 
al-Tiktaka, Fakhri, 233). Many other examples could 
be cited of these persons, officials or courtiers, who 
enjoyed the sovereign’s special favour. Naturally, 
there were amongst all these, a certain number of 
parasites (cf. al-Khatib al-Baghdadl, K. al-Tatfil, 
Damascus 1927, 99). 

In another sphere, the word khaff was applied to 
"royal” institutions and estates. Under the 'Abbasids 
and Fatimids, landed estates belonging to the caliphs 
and especially to members of their families were 
called diya c al- khdssa. Similarly, the productions of 
the firaz manufactories were sometimes called khd$ j 
(cf. Serjeant, Materials for a history of Islamic textiles, 
Beirut 1972, 158). The bayt al-mdl al-khdffa was 
created at a later period by the 'Abbasid caliphs in 
order to distinguish the privy treasury from the 
public one supplied by state revenues; a department 
called the diwdn al-na/akdt al khafsa was set up 
during the reign of al-Mutawakkil to take charge of 
the royal household expenses. 

Various viziers, high officials and rebel chiefs who 
occupy an important place in Islamic history also 
had their khdssa (cf. Ibn al-Athlr, Lubdb, Beirut n.d., 
i, 412; Ibn al-DjawzI, Muntapim, x, 143; Ibn al- 
Fuwatl, Madima < al-adab ft mu'dfam al-alkab, Bagh¬ 
dad 1967, iv, 756; al-Azdi, T. al-Maw$il, 67; al- 
Djahshiyari, op. cit., 67; Ibn Abi ’ 1 -Hadid, Shark 
Nahdf al-balagha, Beirut 1963, iii, 17; etc.). 

The khdf?a described so far had a personal charac¬ 
ter and only merited being called thus in relation¬ 
ship to the person who had chosen it; whatever its 
unofficial role may have been, it had no legal status. 
However, one part at least of the ruler’s entourage 
made up a wider khdssa, which was itself able to 
intervene, or had the right to intervene, in affairs of 
state, e.g. to share in the designation of an heir pre¬ 
sumptive or the installation of a new caliph, without 
taking into account the fact that certain of its mem¬ 
bers had precisely-defined functions. It is unfortu¬ 
nately difficult to discern its exact composition, since 
the sources give hardly any details in this regard. 
The oath of allegiance called bay l at al-khasfa was 
given to the caliph, before the bay’-at al-’-dmma, by a 
group of which we do not know the criteria for its 
membership. Nor can we enumerate those persons 
who were privileged to pass through the bdb al-khassa 
into the palace at Baghdad or at Samarra, who were 
allowed into the madflis or ddr al-khdf?a (diwan-i 
khass amongst the Mughals of India), or who could 
be cited before the tribunal of mafdlim al-khdffa set 
up for them (cf. al-SibP, Wuzard’, 20, 22, 27; D. 
Sourdel, Vizirat, 338). One is tempted to render khdssa 
or khawdss by “court” or "courtiers”, which are terms 
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vague enough as a blanket designation for what is 
hard to pinpoint precisely in reality; but one may 
nevertheless try and define further this idea of khassa. 

It is quite probable that the khd}$a in the east was 
not substantially different, at least in early times, 
from that described by E. L^vi-Proven^al: “The 
khassa at Cordova [was] originally composed above 
all of aristocrats of Arab stock, and more particularly, 
of relations more or less distant from the prince in 
power”. In official ceremonies “these Ahl Kuraysh 
took first place; they were followed by successive 
groups of high officials in the central administration” 
and by the legal and civil magistrates included within 
the khassa, “whether they were members of the Arab 
nobility or slave officials”, as well as by “the holders 
of more or less honorific posts, which their riches, 
old-established or recently-acquired, had allowed 
them to purchase for money, in order to acquire in 
this fashion a place in the most privileged social class” 
(Hist. Esp. musulmane, iii, 188 ff.). 

For its being placed in an eastern context, this 
institution ought probably to be given some altered 
touches (cf. A. Mez, Renaissance, ch. x) and to be 
rounded out by various pieces of information derived 
particularly from the descriptions of official cere¬ 
monies (e.g. see M. Canard, Le ceremonial fafimide et 
le ceremonial byzantin. Essai de comparison, in Byzan- 
tion, xxi (1951), 355-420) or by lists of notabilities 
and officials (e.g. see al-Ralkashandl, $ubh, iii, 480-8, 
tr. B. Lewis, in Islam from the Prophet Muhammad to 
the capture of Constantinople, New York 1974, i, 201- 
8), but prudence is still necessary. 

L6vi-Provencal's last remark provides an easy 
transition allowing us to pass from the khassa of the 
state to that of the nation, for without thinking in 
any way of the venality of appointments, Ibn al- 
Fal/Ih, Buldan, 1, tr. Mass£, 1, proposed precisely to 
take it, following here al-Fadl b. Yabya, as the rich 
and cultivated people, at the side of the rulers and 
their ministers, with the rest of humanity making up 
a completely uninteresting c dmma. If the categories 
of the rulers and their ministers are only to be ex¬ 
pected, the other two are remarkable because this 
writer includes in the khdfsa a higher class (Hlya) 
which has been raised to a higher level through riches, 
and “people of middling status whose education has 
made them assimilated to the previous class”, i.e. 
the bourgeoisie, which is largely made up of mer¬ 
chants who have grown rich (and these were often 
scholars also) and the intellectual 61 ite. The idea of a 
bourgeoisie is very recent, and al-Marsafl himself still 
places the middle class amongst the khassa, but one 
would like to know more about the shurfa wusfd set 
up in al-Andalus and probably responsible for fer¬ 
reting out crimes committed by this intermediate 
class (cf. L6vi-Provenfal, Hist. Esp. musulmane, iii, 
Z56-7). As for the intellectual 61 ite, it would require 
an unusual amount of modesty for authors to place 
themselves in the *amma when they talk of the two 
great social classes. In practice, the secretaries of the 
administration tend to apply the term khawdss to 
the ruler’s entourage, of which they were a part, 
whilst literary men and the authors of religious works 
apply it to an ill-defined £lite which corresponds to 
the educated people mentioned by Ibn al-Faklh. It 
would probably be unfair to base oneself on the 
criterion adopted by the philologists who wrote works 
on the lahn al-'amma [q.v.], because all the people 
utilising this medium of expression, not in classical 
Arabic at all but in dialect, c dmmiyya, were part of 
the l amma, including gross and untutored rulers. This 
linguistic criterion cannot then be upheld, especially 


as authors recognise that the khawdss generally use a 
language which is different, and in any case, more 
correct than that of the l awdmm, even if they may 
at times commit the faults which, for instance, al- 
Harlrl has brought out in his Durr at al- ghawwds ft 
awhdm al-khawass. 

If writers do not seem to have composed much else 
on the khassa and were content to address themselves 
to it as did Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi with his Tadhkirat 
khawdss al-umma, the c dmma is a theme of Arabic 
literature which was treated from a critical point of 
view. Thus al-Diahiz has left a Risdla ft wasf al- 
c awdmm, and Abu ’l-'Anbas al-$aymarl was the au¬ 
thor of the Masdwi 'l- c awamm wa-akhbdr al-sifla wa 
'l-aghtam, etc. (cf. C. E. Bosworth, The mediaeval Is¬ 
lamic underworld, i. The Band Sdsdn in Arabic society 
and literature, Leiden 1976, 30 ff.). 

The title given to his opuscule by Abu i'Anbas 
[?.v. in Suppl.] shows revealingly a mentality current 
at that time which tended to make no differentiation 
between the various elements making up the ( dmma 
and which tended to assimilate this last to the mass 
of population which was, in greater or lesser degree, 
turbulent. Hence the terms ghawghd’, awbash, sifla, 
aghtam, etc. were applied to the c amma, all of these 
being pejorative expressions inspired by an aristo¬ 
cratic vision which an Abu 'l- c Anbas would have been 
the last to exploit. Whilst the khassa in its proper 
sense was—justifiably—the recipient of only praises 
for its moral and intellectual qualities and for the 
adab [g.r.] of which it had a monopoly (cf. for example, 
Abu Hay van al-Tawbldl, /m/a', iii, 61, 151-2), all 
possible sins were fathered on to the c amma. It was 
ignorant, without any morality, unrespecting of reli¬ 
gious obligations, and let itself be easily manipulated 
by the khassa, whose play thing it was (but the two 
classes then needed each other). It was conformist 
for some, but easily won over to heterodox teachings 
for others, and it was the ‘dmma which made up the 
hordes of extremist sects, all the more so because it 
was incapable of distinguishing the true from the 
false, hence acted without due reflection and easily 
rallied to mischief-makers. It does not seem necessary 
to dwell any further upon this unattractive picture 
which writers sketch out, but this general picture 
does not prevent there occuring also in their works 
more cheering references and examples of praise¬ 
worthy deeds accomplished by members of the 'dmma. 

Bibliography: In addition to references in the 
text, see Djahshiyari, al-Wuzard’ wa 'l-kuttdb, Cairo 
1938, 97 ,167,178,189; Djabi?, c Uthmdniyya, Cairo 
1955. 250-6; Ya'kubI, Ta’rikh, Beirut 1970, ii, 484, 
493 . 503; Farabi, Kitabal-Huruf, Beirut 1969, 133- 
4; Mas'udI, Murudf, index; Aghdni, Cairo 1950, 
xii, 36; TawbidI, Imtd c , Beirut ca. 1953, i, 205, ii, 
* 3 i 48-9, iii, 62, 95-6, 151-2; Miskawayh, Tadfarib 
al-umam, ii, 62-3; Tha'alibi. Ta’rikh ghurar al-siyar 
("Histoire des rois de Perse”), new edn. Tehran 
1963. 390 , 482, 498, 535, 730; idem, Yatimat al- 
dahr, Beirut 1973, iv, 203; Sabi’, Tuhfat al-umard’ 
fi ta’rikh al-wuzara’, Cairo 1958, 15-6, 20, 22, 27, 
34 - 5 , 4 °, 158, 258, 340; Raghib, Dhari’-a, Cairo 
1881, 51; Ibn al-Kalanisi, Dhayl Ta’rikh Dimashk, 
215; Ibn al-Djawzi, Muntazam, vii, 287, viii, 22, 
143, 170; MaydanI, Madjma c al-amthdl, Cairo 1892, 
ii, 211; Yakut, Udabd’, xvi, 87, 271; Ibn al-Tiljtalja, 
Fakhri, Beirut 1966, 26-7, 268, 270, 294; Bundari, 
Sana’ al-bark al-Shdmi, Beirut 1971, 55-6; Ibn al- 
c Ibri, Ta’rikh mukhtafar al-duwal, Beirut 1958,132, 
153; Ibn IJamdun, Tadhkira, Cairo 1927, 54, 58-9; 
Alf Layla wa-layla, Beirut 1909, iii, 8, vi, 75, 86, 
211 and 15 (sic); Ibshlhl, Mustafraf, Cairo 1911-12, 
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i, 143; Sourdel, Le vizirat, i, 338, ii, 592; R. Levy, 
The social structure of Islam, Cambridge 1969, 395; 
Lane, Lexicon, 746-7, 2150. (M. A. J. Beg) 

KHASSAKIYYA (under the Mamluks). These 
were the sultan’s bodyguard and select retinue. Most 
of them usually belonged to the corps of the reigning 
sultan’s freedmen ( mushtarawat , adjlab, djulban). Most 
of the commanders (amirs) rose from the khassakiyya. 
They were considered to be the most prestigious body 
within the Mamluk military aristocracy, and were 
the closest to the sultan. Frequent reference is made 
to their being sent on special missions inside and 
outside the Mamluk sultanate, their being appointed 
governors of some of the Syrian provinces, and their 
being dispatched to arrest and imprison rebellious 
amirs and governors. There were amongst them pen- 
box holders (dawaddriyya), cup-bearers (suqat), trea¬ 
surers (khazindariyya), masters of the robe (djamda- 
riyya), armour bearers ( sildhddriyya ) and shoe- 
bearers (bashmakanddriyya). The rest of the khdssa- 
kiyya held no offices and were inferior in status to 
the office holders. 

The numbers of the khassakiyya varied consider¬ 
ably. The minimum number was 40 and the maximum 
1,200. The increase of the number of the khassakiyya 
was a clear symptom of the decline of the military 
aristocracy in the later years of the Mamluk sultanate, 
but attempts to curb that process met with only 
partial and temporary success. 

Bibliography : D. Ayalon, Studies on the struc¬ 
ture of the Mamluk army, in BSOAS, xv (1953), 
213-16, and the bibliography on p. 213, n. 7; Ismail 
Hakki Uzumparjih, Osmanli devleti te$kildtina rne- 
dhal, Ankara 1970, 347-8. (D. Ayalon) 

KHA$$ekI, Turkish form of Persian kkdsfagi 
from Arabic khdss, “private, special, confidential”, 
applied to persons in the personal service of 
mediaeval Turco-Islamic rulers [see further 
kbassakiyyaL 

The term was used in the Ottoman palace service 
from the ioth/i6th to the I3th/i9th centuries and in 
military organisation. The first of these usages was 
as applied to the Sultan’s concubines who were known 
by the title of khdsseki. Their number varied between 
4 and 7 (Mahmud I had 6, and Selim III had 7), and 
these were the special favourites of the sultan, above 
all other concubines, and honoured by the title of 
kadln with their own private apartments and atten¬ 
dants. Those bearing a child to the sultan were called 
khds?eki sultan. Thus Khurrem Sultan [?.v.], one of 
the Suleyman the Magnificent’s kadlns, Khadidie 
Turkhan Sultan, one of the seven khdssekis of Sultan 
Ibrahim, Gulniish Emetii’llah Sultan, one of the 
kadlns of Mehemmed IV, were all therefore called by 
the honorific title of Khdsseki Sultan (for this last 
lady, see Topkapi Sarayi Miizesi Ar$ivi, N.D. 2081, 
33/10). When a sultan died, some of the khdssekis who 
were childless or whose children had died might be 
given in marriage to one of the ministers or high 
officials. (For documentation on the Khdsseki Sulfans 
in the period 936-1223/1530-1809 see Topkapi Sarayi 
Miizesi Arfivi, Unpublished Catalogue, N.E. 6425.) 

The 14th, 49th, 66th, 67th companies or ortas of 
the Janissary corps were called khdsseki ortalarl. Each 
one of the khdsseki companies was headed by an agha, 
the most senior of these aghas bearing the title of 
Bash Khdsseki “Chief Khdsseki these khdssekis, ac¬ 
cording to tradition, were introduced during the reign 
of Mehemmed the Conqueror. Just as it was custo¬ 
mary for the sultan’s attendants, together with the 
greyhounds, to accompany him on his hunting ex¬ 
peditions, so there were four senior aghas of the 


khdsseki ortas who walked, two on the sultan’s right 
and two on his left, when he went to the mosque; 
these aghas of the four companies were therefore given 
the title of tfhunkdr khdsseki. The most senior of them, 
when promoted, became the Turnadji bashl ( kawd- 
nin-i yenileriyan, Stileymaniye, Esat Efendi Kiitii- 
phanesi, no. 2068, ff. 85, 86 etc.). The number of the 
four khdsseki companies amounted to 1,018 in 1032/ 
1623 and 1,210 in 1074/1664 (Uzumjar^ih, Osmanli 
devleti te$kildtinda kapikulu ocaklan, Ankara 1943, 
i, 205). These khdsseki companies were dispersed with 
the abolition of the Janissary corps in 1241/1826. 

There were also the bostdndji khdssekis, numbering 
500 in the I2th/i8th century, who formed a group 
within the larger organisation of the Bostdndjis which 
were looking after the palace gardens and orchards 
as well as undertaking certain other palace services. 

These khdssekis were chosen from among the 
bostdndjis, and 60, of them acted as escorts for the 
ruler round the imperial boat, with a khdsseki agha 
in charge of the boat. The bostdndji khdssekis also 
acted as diplomatic couriers (Topkapi Sarayi Mtizesi 
Arfivi, N.D. 2939, Mebmed ‘Ata’, Ta'rikh-i Enderun, 
Istanbul 1292, i, 293 ff.). One should also mention 
the bostdndji khdsseki (also called wezir karakulaghl), 
who performed the duty of carrying correspondence 
between the sultan and the Grand Vizier, and others 
who held such offices as kirelli bashl “Chief lime 
burner”, ballft emini (collector of dues on fish brought 
to market in Istanbul), sharab emini or emin-i khamr 
(collector of dues on wine). The bostdndji khdssekis 
were abolished in 1244/1829 (Uzun^arjili, Osmanli 
devletinin saray te$kildh, Ankara 1945, 474). 

Bibliography. Apart from the sources men¬ 
tioned in the text, see M. C. $ahabettin Tekindag, 
Berkuk devrinde Memluk sultanligi, Istanbul 1961, 
33,152; P. Rycaut, The Present State of the Ottoman 
Empire, London 1668, 40-1; Theodore Spandouyn 
Cantacasin, Petit Traictl de VOrigine des Turcqz, 
Paris 1896, 321-2; J. von Hammer, Staatsverfassung 
und Staatsverwaltung des Osmanischen Reichs, repr. 
1963, ii, 69, 107, 196, 204; Khldlr Ilyas, Lefd’if-i 
Enderun, Istanbul 1276, passim ; d’Ohsson, Tableau 
glniral de l'Empire Ottoman, Paris 1824, vii; Gibb 
and Bowen, Islamic society and the West, London 
1951-7, i/i, 321-2, 350-1; Qagatay Ulu?ay, Harem, 
Ankara 1971, 44; Topkapi Sarayi Miizesi Arfivi, 
N.D. 5695; Mehmed Zeki Pakalin, Osmanli tarih 
deyimleri ve tenmleri sBzlugii, Istanbul 1946, i, 752- 
4; Ismail Hakki Uzunfarflll, art. Haseki in fA; 
A. D. Alderson, The structure of the Ottoman dyn¬ 
asty, Oxford 1956, 80, 81, 106. 

(CengIz Orhonlu) 

KH ATA’ (a.), a mistake, which is made in 
thought, speech or action (a fault which one has is 
called ’■ayb), the opposite of sawab, what is correct; 
hence in the field of knowledge, error; in that of 
action, omission, failure, all this, of course, un¬ 
intentional. From the last meaning develops that of 
wrong which one commits, transgression; 
whether this is to be regarded as unintentional or— 
as in khafpa and khip —deliberate (sc. a sin) is a 
disputed point with the lexicographers; Khoja* and 
khap (the latter is found only in the Kamils, so that 
it is hardly classical) are synonymous (or phonetic 
variants?). Khala* is sometimes regarded as an in¬ 
finitive of khafPa used as a substantive (which it 
originally was and still is), sometimes as a substantive 
from akhtafa (which it has become through linguistic 
usage), and sometimes as belonging to both. The 
lexicographers have the most diverse opinions re¬ 
garding the more accurate definition of the meaning 
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of these two verbs, within the sphere of ideas above 
outlined. Khata* and khata* are exceedingly rare in 
classical poetry (e.g. Abu T-'Atahiya, ed. 1888, 120 
“sin” (parallel with dhanb ); also Kur'an, XVII, 33: 
“sin”, as a variant of khif*; IV, 94: “transgression”); 
more frequently only the verbal forms kha(i*a and 
akhta*a are used as synonyms. 

The use of khata* as a technical term is in 
keeping with the general use of the word; the prin¬ 
cipal uses of it are as follows: 

1. Error in logic (opposite of $awdb), synon¬ 
ymous with bafil, the “invalid” (opposite of hakk ); 
the former pair of concepts ought to be used in 
questions of iditihdd [q.v.] and the latter in questions 
of iHikad [?.n.] (this may be the result of the corres¬ 
ponding use of the word in the Kurban), so that Islam 
and the other religions are contrasted with one an¬ 
other in hakk and bafil, opposite views in the furu c 
of the fikh [see fikh], as sawab and khata*; but there 
is only one verb for each, a$dba and akhfa*a, which 
points to the artificiality of this distinction, and in 
reality the rule is often not observed; in other 
branches of learning also khata* and bafil are used 
promiscuously, as indeed are $awdb and hakk also. 
The works which deal with the usul al-fikh [see usul] 
discuss the question whether the muditahid [g.t>.] 
muflak can err. In the orthodox community, the 
opinion has prevailed that the muditahid can err and 
in cases of difference of opinion only one can be right 
at a time, and a tradition is even cited on this point; 
the Mu'tazilis asserted that every muditahid is right, 
and even celebrated orthodox teachers held this view, 
e.g. Abu Yusuf, Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Shaybanl, 
Ibn Suraydj, al-Muzanl, al-Ash'arl and his school, al- 
Bakillani, al-Ghazali; Abu Hanlfa adopts a middle 
view. The champions of the orthodox view believe, 
in keeping with this, that Allah has already come to 
a definite decision before every iditihdd and that the 
correctness or otherwise of the decision of the mudi¬ 
tahid results from its agreement or not with that of 
Allah; those of the Mu'tazila assume either different 
decisions by Allah which coincide with those of the 
individual muditahids and are valid for them and 
their mukallids [q.v.], so that all differing decisions of 
the muditahids are equally justified, or they consider 
one decision more justified than the others and be¬ 
lieve that Allah has taken no decision in such cases 
but “if He did do so”, would express quite a definite 
one: this supposed decision by Allah is then com¬ 
pared with those of the muditahids, and the mudi¬ 
tahid who agrees with it is considered in the right in 
every respect; but those which differ from it are 
considered in the right with respect to the basis, the 
iditihdd (ibtidd* an iditihdd a ’‘), as the muditahid has 
endeavoured with all his power to find the decision, 
in the wrong with respect to the result, the decision 
itself (intihd* a ’' hukm an ). The representatives of the 
orthodox view, who are essentially in close agreement 
with this form of the Mu'tazili view, make the same 
distinction (the opinion is rejected that the muditahid 
who makes a mistake is completely in the wrong); the 
other Mu'tazili view, however, is in sharp contrast to 
this. But this difference only exists in questions of 
the derivation of legal rules from the uqul al-fikh (fi 
’ 1 -sharHyydt) and only in the case when no clear 
decision is given in the uful; if there is one, but 
it has not been regarded by the muditahid, he is, of 
course, wrong. In the domain of the uqul al-din, of 
kaldm [q.v.], particularly in reasoned deductions (/* 
’l-^aftliyydt), according to the general consensus, only 
one view can be right in a case of differences of 
opinion. Only a few Mu'tazilis, as whose representa¬ 


tives Abu ’ 1 -IJasan 'Abd Allah al-'Anbarl and al- 
Djabiz are cited, asserted that here also in dogmatics 
every muditahid (the word is used in a wider sense, 
meaning everyone who does all in his power to solve 
a problem) is right; while al-'Anbarl adds so long as 
he can be still described as a Muslim, and al-Diahiz 
without limitation. Tradition on this point is no 
longer certain, as is apparent in differences in detail 
and in a certain irresolution; in this Mu'tazili teach¬ 
ing, however (as in the polemics regarding the mudi¬ 
tahid fi ’ 1 -sharHyydt), the other meanings of khata* 
come into consideration, so that it is doubtless cor¬ 
rectly explained that by “being right” is not meant 
agreement with the actual facts, but that the mudi¬ 
tahid has duly fulfilled the task imposed on him and 
therefore cannot be punished (while according to the 
orthodox consensus, every non-Muslim is doomed to 
the pains of hell eternally), and that that to which 
his iditihdd leads him is what is right for him by 
Allah’s decree itself. This ambiguity in terminology 
must have contributed to the ambiguity in tradition. 
That, taken purely logically, several differing 
views could be right at the same time, has never 
been asserted. The muditahid in the wrong is not 
punished for his error and is not considered as being 
in a religious error (dalal), but is regarded as 
excused and is rewarded, since he has done every¬ 
thing that is demanded of him if he has really used 
all his energy for the derivation of the legal rule. If 
he has not done this, he is punished for his error; 
others say that every error of a muditahid is a sin, 
but this view is rejected. All this holds only of the 
muditahids of the Sunnis; those of the “Twelver” 
Shi'is are infallible. 

2. Unintentional action (opposite of c amd); 
this use comes from Rur’an, IV, 94-5 (cf. katl, sec¬ 
tion i, I; passages like II, 286 and XXII, 5 may have 
also had an influence). This is of interest here, in so 
far as it is illegal. It may be more accurately defined 
as an act contrary to law, in which the intention of 
committing an illegal act is lacking, while the action 
itself may be deliberate; any negligence is left quite 
out of the question in the juridical appreciation. The 
Mu'tazilis asserted that one could not be punished 
by Allah for it, for punishment is only conceivable 
for a deliberate illegal act. Orthodoxy on the con¬ 
trary teaches that, while khata* is not a sin (ithm), 
any negligence, however, is something deliberate, and 
the khata*, as its result, is liable to be punished (it 
was regarded as belonging to the c awdrid muktasaba, 
happenings only indirectly intended, in themselves 
not deliberate, for which man can equally be made 
responsible); but Allah in his mercy will overlook the 
punishment in the next world. The khata* is thus 
considered as an ameliorating, often even exonerating, 
circumstance in the infliction of punishment in this 
world ( shubha [g.v.]); it cannot be punished by hadd 
[?.».]. But not all of Allah’s rights are waived: any¬ 
one who, contrary to the prohibition, kills an animal 
in the haram [q.v.], the sacred territory of Mecca, 
whether with ‘amd (deliberately) or from khata* (un¬ 
intentionally), has in the opinion of all four tnadh- 
habs, to make the prescribed atonement. Dawud al- 
Zahirl alone in this case considers khafa* as an excuse. 
This is doubtless connected with what is ultimately 
a pre-Islamic idea, that Allah has an especial right 
of ownership to the haram, its plants and animals (cf. 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Le Pelerinage d la Mekke, 
7, 10). It follows that an unintentional infraction of 
this right of property is to be atoned for like an 
intentional one (the substance of this is also found in 
the following difference of opinion: Malik and Ahmad 
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b. tjanbal do not require a special compensation if 
the animal has an owner—who, of course, must be 
compensated—i.e. does not belong to All&h; Abu 
yanlfa and al-Shifi^i demand it in every case, so that 
they extend their area of application). In Mata’ there 
also is a full liability for any injury done to another. 
Here is a special case; its application is 

excluded when khafa 3 is present; and instead, the 
diya [q.v.] is to be paid and the kaffdra to be 
performed. For further details, see the article gATL, 
Section i, 5, 6, where the variations of khafa 3 in the 
meaning of an unintentional act are given. From them 
it will be seen that this terminological use of the 
word is based on the two meanings “error” (in the 
case of AAa/u 3 ft ’l-ka$d) and “failure”, “accident” 
(in the case of khafa'fi H-fiH) and is no more uniform 
than the use dealt with under I. 

Bibliography: The statements of the dic¬ 
tionaries are collected in Lane, Arabic-English 
lexicon, i/2, 761; on its use as a technical term, 
see Dictionary of the technical terms used in the 
sciences of the Musulmans, i, 401-2; DschordschAni, 
Definitions, ed. G. Fliigel, 104; for further details 
the works on ufiil and the /iftA-books are indis¬ 
pensable. See also satl. (J. Schacht) 

KHA TA 3 ! [see ismA'Il shah], 

KH ATAK. a Pashtun tribe living in the Koha( 
and Peshawar Districts of the North-West Frontier 
region of former British India, now Pakistan, esti¬ 
mated at about 200,000 individuals; for their gene¬ 
alogy, see the table in Afghan. They are HanafI Sunni 
Muslims, and their original home appears to have 
been the Shawal valley in Waziristan. In the early 
8th/ 14th century they were driven by other Pashtun 
tribes to the southern portion of the Ten mountains 
of Kohit, where the main body still lives as neigh¬ 
bours of the Bangash tribe. They speak the so-called 
“soft” dialect of Pashto [see afgijan, ii. The Pashto 
language], but a section of this tribe, the Akora 
Khataks. live in Nowshera Tahfil of the Peshawar 
District, and they have adopted the “hard” dialect. 
The Khatak are the only major Pashtun tribe which 
is divided into the two main Pashto dialects. 

Although not mentioned in the Babur-ndma, the 
Khataks do appear in ioth/i6th century documents. 
Malik Ako (or Akofay) led his clan of Khataks to the 
land they occupy to this day west of the confluence 
of the Kabul and Indus Rivers. He was granted the 
land from the Indus to Nowshera(is86)bytheMughal 
Emperor Akbar, and given the right to levy ferry 
tolls at the Attock crossing [see atak], in return for 
keeping open this part of the road to Kabul, then a 
province of the Mughal Empire. This stretch formed 
part of the famous Grand Trunk Road from Hindu¬ 
stan to KhurAsan. Control of the Attock crossing 
brought the Khataks into conflict with the neigh¬ 
boring Yusufzay tribe living north of the Kabul River, 
who had, at this time, been resisting Mughal encroach¬ 
ments into their areas. The Khataks took advantage 
of Akbar’s attempted suppression of the Yusufzays 
to occupy part of their lands. Later, the Khatak- 
Yusufzay rivalry was caught up in the struggle for 
succession between Aurangzlb and his competing 
brothers (1068/1658). The Khataks were then hard 
hit by the abolition of the Indus ferry tolls. During 
most of the second half of the nth/ 17th century the 
Kha(ak and some other tribes were in constant rebel¬ 
lion against Aurangzib, a resistance in which Khush- 
bal Khan [{.».] was the guiding force. He secured the 
assistance of the Afridls (led by Malik Darya Khan 
and Aymal Khan), but failed with the Yusufzays 
because of the historic Khatak-Yusufzay feud. There 


was no major resistance by the Khataks against the 
Mughals after Aurangzlb. In 1823 the Khataks, in 
confederation with the Yusufzays, formed a tribal 
army under Akbar Shah, Sayyid of the PIr Baba 
family, and gallantly resisted the advance of the Sikh 
Maharadja, Randjtt Singh. In 1828, Khatak tribesmen 
joined the forces of Sayyid Ahmad of BarSlI (sup¬ 
ported by the family of the PIr Baba Sayyids), who 
defeated the Sikhs. The British found the Khataks 
“industrious” and “happy folk”, strict in the obser¬ 
vance of Islam, adhering to the Afgjj&n code of 
honour, the Pashtunwalay (Col. E. "Buster” Good¬ 
win). The tribe could munster 32,000 able-bodied men, 
of which 12,000 were in Peshawar Valley and the rest 
of Kohat (Sir William Barton). Today, Khatak in¬ 
dividuals play important roles in politics and business 
in the North-West Frontier Province. The Khatak 
dance, a version of the traditional atan of the Afghan 
tribes, plays a great part in festivities and folklore. 

Bibliography: J. M. Ewart (updated by Evelyn 
B. Howell), Story of the N-WFP, Government 
Printing Office, Peshawar, 1930; C. Collin Davies, 
The Problem of the North-West Frontier, 1890-1908, 
with a survey of policy since 1849, Cambridge 1939; 
J. W. Spain, The Pathan borderland, The Hague 
1963; Sir Olaf Caroe, The Pathans 550 B.C.-A.D. 
1957, London 1965 (fundamental work); D. Dichter, 
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(RavAn Farhadi) 

KHATAM, KH ATIM (a.) (P. muhr), seal, sig¬ 
net, signet-ring, the impression (also khatm ) as 
well as the actual seal-matrix; it is applied not only 
to seals proper, engraved in incuse characters with 
retrograde inscriptions, but also in the very common 
seal-like objects with regular inscriptions of a pious 
or auspicious character; for the latter, which are 
amulets and further readily distinguished from seals 
by the absence of a personal name, see tilsam; 
indeed anything with an inscription stamped upon 
it may be called khdtam. Here we are only concerned 
with seals in the strict sense of the word. The word 
khdtam is said by Noldeke, Manddische Grammatik, 

112 to be of Aramaic origin, and in this he is followed 
by Fraenkel, Aram. Fremdw., 252, who also recog¬ 
nises a loan word in karhas, seal-clay. 

The part played by the signet-ring in the east 
cannot be better illustrated than by the following 
quotation from Lane ( Modern Egyptians ,* i860, 31). 
Describing the dress of a Muslim Egyptian he says: 

“On the little finger of the right hand (it is allow¬ 
able to wear it on a finger of the left hand) is worn a 
seal-ring (khdtim), which is generally of silver, with a 
carnelian, or other stone, upon which is engraved the 
wearer’s name; the name is usually accompanied by 
the words “His servant” (signifying “the servant, or 
worshipper, of God”), and often by other words ex¬ 
pressive of the person’s trust in God, etc. The Prophet 
disapproved of gold; therefore few Muslims wear gold 
rings: but the women have various ornaments (rings, 
bracelets, etc.) of that precious metal. The seal-ring 
is used for signing letters and others writings; and 
its impression is considered more valid than the sign- 
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manual, A little ink is dabbed upon it with one of the 
fingers, and it is pressed upon the paper; the person 
who uses it having first touched his tongue with an¬ 
other finger, and moistened the place in the paper 
which is to be stamped. Almost every person who can 
afford it has a seal-ring, even though he be a servant”. 

The use of seals dates from remote antiquity in 
the east, and they have never been supplanted by 
the spread of a knowledge of the art of writing and 
the use of the signature, as has happened in the west. 
In the east, the seal takes the place of the signature 
and it is the former that gives validity to a document 
even if the latter is also used. The seal is also much 
used as a guarantee that property will be kept intact 
and thus takes the place of locks and keys. Goods 
are simply roped up in a packet and the knots sealed 
with the owner’s seal, a plan which to Chardin, for 
example, appeared more reliable than the western 
system, owing to the practical impossibility of 
counterfeiting a seal. It is also used to stamp property 
as a mark of ownership (e.g. books and bindings) and 
in this way corresponds to a coat of arms in the west. 
The possession of another person’s seal is evidence 
that the latter has delegated his authority. There is 
abundant evidence of these usages in the east from 
very early times. Pharaoh, for example (Gen. xli, 42), 
gives to Joseph his signet, as a sign of authority, just 
as the Sultan of Turkey did to his grand vizier. 
Jezebel (I Kings, xxi, 8) forges a letter in Ahab’s name 
and seals it with his seal to give it validity. The books 
of Esther and Daniel give similar examples of the 
power of the Persian king’s seal. Herodotus (i, 195) 
tells us that every Babylonian carried a seal and the 
abundance of seals, usually cylindrical in form, that 
have survived from ancient times in Mesopotamia, 
illustrates this statement. Seals of the Sasanid period 
still exist in large numbers, whether made for 
mounting in rings or pierced for suspension. In 
South Arabia also the pre-Islamic civilisation has 
left numerous specimens of its signets. 

No seals of the pre-Muslim Arabs are known. The 
earliest Arab seals come from Egypt with papyri and 
belong to the period soon after the conquest. Whether 
we accept or not the story that only seventeen men 
in Mecca could write in the time of Muhammad, we 
must suppose that seals were in common use in this 
important commercial centre as in other parts of the 
east. Tradition, in any case, has a certain amount to 
tell about the Prophet’s khatam. Al-Bukhari, $afri/t, 
Bulak 1311-13/1894-6, vii, libds, 48, says that the 
Prophet wished to write to the Byzantines. He was 
told they would not read his letter unless it had a 
seal, so he adopted one of silver with the inscription 
Mubammad rastil Allah. According to al-Mas‘udi, he 
adopted this ring in Muharram of the year 7/May- 
June 628. The Prophet is also said to have originally 
worn a khatam of gold, but gave it up when he forbade 
the wearing of gold rings and silk and brocade 
(Bukhari, loc. cit.). Women did not observe the pro¬ 
hibition of gold rings and 'A’isha for example wore 
them (ibid.). The Prophet wore his signet on his right 
hand and used to take it off when he went to the 
privy (al-Tirmidhl Sahih, Bulak 1242/1826-7, i, libds, 
324). Opinions differ as to the proper hand and finger 
for the ring, and there is no established rule. Later 
stories illustrate the Prophet’s disapproval of metals 
other than silver for signet-rings. He is reported to 
have said that a brass ring savoured of idolatry, that 
an iron one was emblematic of souls condemned to 
eternal fire, while words could not express his horror 
of a gold ring; meeting the wearer of one, he cast 
upon him a terrible frown and turned away as if he 


had encountered a dog or an infidel. The Prophet’s 
seal was handed on and used by his successors, who 
had however also their own seals, until 'Uthman lost 
it in a well at Aris, or in Zamzam, or according to 
others in the Tigris near Maw$il. The Prophet’s inter¬ 
diction has been generally observed, and it is ex¬ 
ceedingly rare to find signet-rings of the more pre¬ 
cious metals or mounted with the more valuable 
precious stones, upon which there was no embargo. 

The earliest known seal of a Muslim is that of 
‘Amr b. al-‘A$, conqueror and governor of Egypt 
whose signet was a bull (Rainer, Ftihrer, No. 556). 
Whether this is due to local influence, or whether the 
representation of an animal was not unusual with the 
pre-Muslim Arabs, is impossible to say. Other Arab 
seals bearing animals are known of this period, but 
the rigorous avoidance of images of living things was 
soon applied to seals also, for we soon find seals in 
Egypt of the Muslim type, although as late as 88/ 
707, we find the governor Kurra b. Sharik using a 
wolf (Rainer, Ftihrer, No. 593). The seals of Abu 
Ha’im b. Yabya (No. 572) and of the head of the 
Treasury Rashid b. Khalld “who trusts in God” (No. 
577) are already of the style that became stereotyped. 
A notable seal from Egypt is that of the tax-collector 
Nadjd b. Muslim which bears his name in Greek and 
Arabic (No. 589). Bilingual seals are again found in 
Syria and Asia Minor in the 4th/roth century (cf. 
Schlumberger, op. cit., and Halil Edhem, op. cit.). 
Here also under Byzantine influence we find double 
sided impressions of seals in lead ( bullae ); of these the 
most notable is that of the Kakuyid 'Ala 1 al-Dawla 
of 430/1038-9 with a horseman on the obverse (Halil 
Edhem, No. 30). Another remarkable seal from the 
same region is that of the Hamdanid Muhammad b. 
Sa'd al-Dawla Abu ’ 1 -Ma'alI Sharif with obverse a 
bust of St. Theodore and his name in Greek characters 
(op. cit., No. 31). 

The materials of these early impressions are the 
same as in later times, a special kind of clay (karkas), 
or lead, appended by cords to the documents as in 
the mediaeval west also. When the seal is stamped on 
the documents itself, it is done with a special thick 
kind of ink and the paper is moistened before re¬ 
ceiving the impression; red wax is also used where 
the climate permits it. As in mediaeval Europe, there 
are instances recorded in the east of bullae of the 
precious metals, silver and even gold for very special 
occasions (Reinaud, op. cit., i., p. 112). 

Charles White (op. cit.) deals very fully with the 
use of seals among the Turks and the guild of en¬ 
gravers in Istanbul. The latter have, he says, a special 
quarter in the bazaar called after them bakkdklar 
larshl. The members of the guild are Muslims (in 
contrast to the dealers in stones, who are usually 
Jews) of fair education conversant with Arabic, 
Persian and Turkish. A few can decipher the Kufic 
character. Their training is a long one. Apprentices 
after a good education take lessons from the best 
calligraphers of the day and then serve seven years 
with a master-engraver. When their indentures have 
expired, they become journeymen (kalfa), until they 
can acquire a business of their own and be admitted 
into the guild as master-members ( usta), the number 
of whom is limited to fifty. Their shops are regularly 
searched by the police lest they be tempted to put 
their skill to illegal uses, such as the engraving of 
false coin-dies. Such great care is taken to ensure the 
genuineness of a seal that the trade are forbidden to 
engrave two seals exactly the same for the same 
person. When a seal is lost the owner has some trifling 
alteration made in the new one, such as a change in 
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an ornament or the date, so that the forgery can be 
detected if his first seal should fall into evil hands. 

The Istanbul engravers date the origin of their art 
in the time of the caliph 'Uthman and say the first 
engraver was a certain Muhammad al-HidjJzI who 
engraved seals for ‘Uthman and ‘All bearing their 
names with the additional epithet c abd Allah ; the 
rings were of silver and the stones were bloodstones. 

White’s account of the seals of the sultan and 
dignitaries of the Ottoman empire follows d’Ohsson. 
The sultan has three seals of different sizes, all of 
emerald set in gold with the same inscription, the 
tughra [q.v.] and a religious legend. The first is a small 
seal always carried by the sultan and handed to his 
secretary as required. The second is somewhat larger 
and is entrusted to the grand treasurer of the harem, 
who uses it for all matters relating to the harem—the 
Mughal Emperor Akbar similarly had a special seal 
for all documents relating to the harem. The third 
imperial Ottoman seal is the seal of state confided to 
the grand vizier of the day, who is supposed to keep 
it in his bosom day and night. The head of each 
department of state has also his own seal for matters 
relating to his office. 

Persons of distinction do not usually wear signet- 


rings on their fingers. Great dignitaries have a con¬ 
fidential seal bearer ( muhrdar) who carries the signet 
in a small bag in his breast pocket and produces it 
when required inked for the stamp or clean if wax is 
used. People of humble rank carry their seal in the 
breast pocket or suspended round the neck. The im¬ 
pression of the signet stands for a signature, although 
for documents of importance the latter is also neces¬ 
sary. In the case of the sultan, the seal used and the 
presence or absence of the signature vary with the 
importance of the document, as does the format of 
the latter. 

Chardin’s account of the seals used by the Shah of 
Persia is similar. There are three seal-keepers (muhr¬ 
dar bashi) but they only affix the seals, which are 
kept in a box in the palace sealed with the king’s 
own seal. Friday is the usual day for sealing docu¬ 
ments; the muhrdar prepares the seal and the paper 
and makes the impression on a sign from the Shah, 
who does not usually do it himself. There are three 
great seals, used for military, civil and foreign affairs, 
and two small seals used for the palace accounts etc. 
The same inscription is in the centre of the three 
large seals, banda Shah urildyat Sulayman ast 1080 
(A.H.); the small seals have din in place of wildyat. 
One of the large seals has a quatrain round it and 
another has the names of the 12 Shl'I Imams. At the 
king’s death his name is erased and that of his suc¬ 
cessor engraved on it. Of the general use of seals, 
Chardin observes that it would not be easy to steal 
one, as they are worn around the neck and only taken 
off in the bath; they are also worn on rings. It is 
rarer to find a seal counterfeited than a signature in 
Europe. The seal engravers used a drill and a small 
wheel with emery. 

Abu ’l-Fa<Jl in the AHn-i Akbari devotes a special 
chapter to the Emperor’s seals, which are used in the 
three branches of the government—“indeed every 
man requires them in his transactions”. (Here we 
may note that English officials in India in the 18 th 
and 19th centuries found it necessary to have a seal 
with their names in Persian characters). 

At the beginning of his reign, Akbar had a cir¬ 
cular seal bearing his name and those of his ancestors 
back to Timur in the rik’-a characters; later he had a 
simpler one with his name only in the nastaHik cha¬ 
racter. The former was at first used for letters to 


foreign kings and the latter (known as uzitk) for home 
affairs but the distinction was not maintained. A 
second seal used for juridical business was lozenge¬ 
shaped ( mihrabi) and bore an appropriate verse in 
praise of justness, round his majesty’s name. For 
other business a small square seal with the legend 
Allah A kbar, djalla djaldluhu was used and the harem, 
as already stated, had its own special seal. 

The great figures of Muslim tradition had of course 
their seals. That of Sulayman b. Dawud is particularly 
famous and plays an important part in many of the 
stories of his miraculous exploits. It was held in 
particular awe by the diinn. Djamshld, the Solon of 
Persia, according to Sa'di, was the first person to 
wear his signet on the left hand. In Firdawsl’s story 
of Shapur II’s escape from captivity in Rum, he 
reveals his return by sending an impression of his 
signet to the grand mobed. 

Coming to more historical periods, we have a record 
of the seal inscriptions of all the early caliphs (e.g. in 
Mas'udI, Kitdb al-Tanbih, under each caliph; collected 
by Hammer-Purgstall and von Murr); specimens of 
the seal impressions of several early Caliphs still exist; 
(cf. Halil Edhem, op. cit.). Timur’s seal bore his special 
mark, three small circles arranged in a triangle, and 
the motto rasti rusti, and an impression still exists in 
the Bibl. Nationale (de Sacy, op. cit.). Joinville men¬ 
tions a ring of “moult fin or” bearing his signet which 
was among the presents sent to St. Louis by the 
Shaykh al-Djibal. Specimens of the seals of sultans of 
Turkey and other high Turkish dignitaries are given 
by Hammer-Purgstall (op. cit.). Of these, the most 
remarkable is the original seal of Sultan Mustafa II 
of 1106/1694-5 found on the battle field of Zenta 
(1697) where its bearer, the Grand Vizier Elmas 
Mebmed Pasha, was killed. A special medal was 
struck by the Austrians to commemorate this trophy. 
The fugAra is a feature of the imperial Turkish seals; 
it is said to be an imitation of the impression of the 
hand, because Orkhan’s sign-manual was the impress 
of his hand in red ink. Timur is also said to have used 
this primitive signature, but we know that he was 
not illiterate. The tughra is also traced back to the 
Prophet himself. 

Muslims have followed the example of the Prophet 
in having simple inscriptions on their seals. Some¬ 
times the name alone is used, sometimes it is ac¬ 
companied by a brief pious inscription, often indica¬ 
tive of humility; if the owner has the name of a 
person mentioned in the Kur’an, the reference is 
frequently worked into the seal inscription. The name 
is given in a simple form and titles are as a rule 
avoided, in keeping with the general modesty of the 
signet; for examples of legends, see Reinaud and 
Hammer-Purgstall; in later times in Persia and India 
seals became much more elaborate and the seal of a 
minor official of the Mughal court of the end of the 
18th century often has several lines of bombastic 
inscription and forms a striking contrast to the seal, 
for example, of the great Sinan Pasha, five times 
Grand Vizier of Turkey, with its modest inscription 
“O God Thou art full of mercy, pardon poor Sinan, 
son of 'AH”. 

The commonest materials for rings are silver or 
copper; and if a stone is mounted in it with the seal, 
it is one of the less valuable stones, cornelian, garnet, 
jacinth, agate, coral; the turquoise is not uncommon 
and one often sees them carved as amulets with in¬ 
scription inlaid with gold. When not worn on a ring, 
the seal is mounted on a handle and carried in a bag; 
sometimes the stone itself is pierced for suspension 
and worn round the neck. The shapes of Arab seals 
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vary; oval is naturally the commonest, but they are 
also square, hexagonal or octagonal; a round shape 
is not common except for the largest sizes. 

The art of the seal engraver was at its best, like 
that of calligraphy, in the 16th and 17th centuries. 
Its decline in the 18th was followed by the practical 
extinction of the art in the 19th. The names of few 
celebrated engravers have been preserved. Altun at 
the court of Timur was reckoned a master of his art. 
Abu ’ 1 -Fa<}l gives the names of four masters of the 
craft at Akbar’s court, each of whom was a specialist 
in a particular bracnh. 
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the department of state, allegedly founded by 
Mu'awiya as a precaution against the falsification 
of letters and documents, see dIwan. i. The 
caliphate. (J. Allan) 

The stamp which every ruler in the Islamic lands 

utilised in order to authenticate documents sent out 
in his name, had a design peculiar to each ruler, and 
was the symbol of his power. Hence when a caliph 
proved to be in a physical state unfitting him to 
govern, his seal was taken from him. Moreover, it was 
his seal which the caliph entrusted first of all to his 
confidants, i.e. usually to his successive viziers. Never¬ 
theless, it seems that the caliph always retained a 
personal seal, quite distinct from the official seal 
which he used to authenticate his letters. 

In the central administration of the 'Abbasid 
period, there was an organisation of state specially 
charged with the task of gathering together the docu¬ 
ments, letters and investiture patents prepared by 
the chancery or Diwan al-Rasa’il and then ready to 
receive the caliphal seal. This was the Diwan al- 
Khatam, which played on these occasions a crucial 
role, since it had to be certain in advance that the 
documents prepared for sealing were in conformity 
with the caliph’s and vizier’s instructions on the one 
hand, and in conformity with the administrative 
rules then in force on the other hand. In the first 
decades of the 'Abbasid caliphate, there were at times 
bitter contests for control of the Diwan al-Khatam. 
In practice, the vizier, at a time when his duties and 
sphere of competence were not clearly defined, could 
not exercise his powers properly unless he controlled 
this office; hence it happened that its head might, 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV 


out of animosity towards the vizier, hold back delib¬ 
erately the execution of orders and in this way bring 
all the administrative machine to a standstill. It was 
at a later period, from the opening of the 3rd/9th 
century, the custom to give the vizier direct control 
over the office of the seal, and the chroniclers note 
generally, in this connection, that the viziers received 
“the seal and the vizierate”. If this detail no longer 
appears at the end of the century, it is because by 
that time the vizier’s control over the whole of the 
offices making up the caliphal administration was 
firmly recognised, and the office of the seal could no 
longer function except under his direct orders. 

Bibliography : D. Sourdel, Le vizirat '■abbaside, 
Damascus 1959-60, index. (D. Sourdel) 

In the Maghrib, at the present time, khatam 
(dialectical, khdPm) denotes not only seal-rings, but 
any kind of ring worn on the finger. The seal itself, 
whether mounted on a ring or on a stem, is called 
taba c . Its impress, stamped with thick black or violet 
ink, served until a recent time for the authentification 
of official documents, whether emanating from the 
banifias of the Sharifian Makhzen or from the tribal 
kd’ids. For judicial acts, the fdba c is rarely used; the 
complicated flourishes of the signatures of the adouls 
( c udul) and the kadis take its place. The impresses of 
most of the royal seals of the Sa'did and 'Alawid 
houses have been preserved. They are usually circular 
in shape, but sometimes oval. Reproductions of them 
can be seen in Nehlil, Lettres chirifiennes, Paris 1916, 
and in H. de Castries, Sources inidites de Thistoire de 
Maroc, Paris 1905 ff. In general, the sultans used 
two seals, a large one and a smaller one, and the 
vizier of hadfib was left with the responsibility of 
affixing it. The same procedure doubtless obtained 
in Muslim Spain; the historians of the Umayyad 
caliphs and muluk al-fawd'if often give, after a physi¬ 
cal sketch of the ruler and a list of his honorific titles, 
the legend inscribed on his seal (see L6vi-Provencal, 
Hist. Esp. Mus., iii, 15). (Ed.) 

KHATH 'AM. an Arab tribe (the name is 
triptote, although in several European editions of 
Arabic texts we find it wrongly vocalised as a di- 
ptote). They inhabited, at least from the 6th century 
A.D., the mountainous territory between al-Tahf and 
Nadjran along the caravan route from Yemen to 
Mecca. Historiographical theory on the migrations of 
the tribes, which is bound up with their genealogical 
systematisation, makes them settle, at the time of the 
separation of the sons of Ma'add, in the mountains of 
al-Sarat I from which the Azd are said to have 
driven them at the time of the migration of the South 
Arabian tribes after the bursting of the dam of Ma’rib, 
to the lands they occupied in historical times (al- 
Bakri, Mu'dfam, ed. Wiistenfeld, 28, 38, 41-2 = 
Wiistenfeld, Die Wohnsitze u. Wanderungen d. ar. 
Stamme, in Abh. G. W. Gott., xiv, 39, 53, 58 = Mufad- 
daliydt, ed. Lyall, 113-14, following Ibn al-Kalbl; 
Yakut, Mu'dfam, i, 464, ii, 326-7; Wiistenfeld, Regis¬ 
ter z. d. genealog. Tabellen, 130-1). According to this 
theory, the Khath'am (like the Badjlla [q.v.] who 
figure everywhere as their brethren) were part of the 
tribes of ‘Adnan, their descent being Khath'am b. 
Anmar b. Nizar (Ibn Hisham, Sira, ed. Wiistenfeld, 
49-50; Ibn Kutayba, Ma'drif, ed. Wiistenfeld, 50; al- 
MakdisI, Bad ’, iv, 110-11, who all attribute this view 
to “the genealogists of Mudar”). But another theory 
(Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, Gamharat an-nasab, Leiden 
1966, table 221) connects them with a branch of the 
Saba’ according to the genealogy: Aftal, surnamed 
Khath'am b. Anmar b. Irash b. 'Amr b. al-Ghawth 
(the latter is also the father of the Azdi tribes) or more 
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s imply, Khath'am b. ‘Amr b. al-Ghawth (see also Ibn 
Durayd, Ishtikdk, ed. Wustenfeld, 302; Ibn Kutayba, 
50; Ibn HishSm, 50; Aghdni, xv, 151; Wustenfeld, 
Geneal. Tabellen, 9; HamdanI, Diazirai al-*Arab, ed. 
Muller, 116, gives the isolated genealogy: Khath'am 
b. Rabl'a b. ‘Amir [ ?]; and Ibn Kutayba, 50, makes 
Anmar the son of Saba 5 , cf. Reiske, Primae lineae , 
133; Mas'udi, iii, 148= §998, replaces Irash by 
Iyad). These contradictory statements seem to in¬ 
dicate that, like so many other tribes, the Khath'am 
do not represent an ethnic unit but rather a con¬ 
federation of clans of different origins. This seems 
also to be deducible from the etymology of their name, 
which connects it with the verb takhatMama “to smear 
oneself with blood” on the occasion of a pact of 
alliance (on this custom, cf. J. Pedersen, Der Eid bet 
den Semiten, 21-2, 25-6 and the bibl. cited there). 
Other etymologies which make Khath'am the name 
of a mountain or of a camel are not worthy of con¬ 
sideration (Ibn Durayd, 302, 304; ffamasa, ed. Frey- 
tag, 72, 375; LA, xv, 56). In any case we always find 
the Khath'am associated with tribes of the south, 
either in alliances made on the occasion of expeditions 
(e.g. al-Aghani, ix, 17; xii, 47-8; xviii, 35-6) or during 
the ridda (al-Tabari, i, 1985-6), or latterly in the 
grouping of the tribes stationed in the military camps 
of Ba$ra and Kufa (al-Tabari, i, 2495, 3074; ii, 122; 
but in ii, 1382, we find them also grouped with the 
KinJna, Kays ‘Aylan, Muzayna and even Kuraysh, 
all tribes of the north, under the general denomina¬ 
tion of Ahl al- c Aliya. It seems that at this time (101/ 
720) the territorial principle had prevailed over the 
ethnic one). Their principal clans were the Shahran, 
Nahish andAklub, the latter, according to the 
South Arabian genealogy, was of another origin 
(Aklub b. Rabl'a b. Nizar) and was late in entering 
the tribe (cf. al-Bakrl, 53), but Ibn al-Kalbl (Caskel, 
table 224) makes him nevertheless descend from 
Khath'am. 

We have no authentic information on the Khath'am 
for the remote period in the history of the Arabian 
peninsula (the identification proposed by Blau, 
ZD MG, xxii, 658; xxiii, 561, n. 6 with the ’AxpajitTat 
Adramitae of Uranios and Pliny, who are to be dis¬ 
tinguished from the XaTpapKoTixat of Ha<Jramawt, is 
quite untenable). From the 6th century we find them 
inhabiting, along with other tribes of diverse origins, 
the districts of BIsha, Turaba, Diurash and Tabala; 
this last was the centre of the cult of the God Dhu 
’I-Khalasa (on him see Wellhausen, Reste t , 45-8, and 
T. Fahd, Panthton, 61-8), whom the Khath'am, like 
the Badjlla, Daws, Bahila etc., worshipped (Yakut, i, 
791; ii, 461, 703; iv, 62, 567 [= Aghdni, xi, 152], 578, 
where there are numerous references to the neigh¬ 
bours of the Khath'am and to the assignation of the 
part of the territory of BIsha at the end of the 1st 
century A.H. to some members of the Umayyad and 
HashimI families; HamdanI, 135-6; Ibn al-Kalbl, 
Kildb al-Afndm, ed. and tr. Atallah, 29-30). 

Among the numerous guerilla wars in which the 
Khath'am were involved (cf. Aghdni, vii, 119; xii, 47, 
51-2; xiv, 25; xviii, 35-6; Nakd>i 4 , ed. Bevan, 46; 
Yakut, ii, 735; iv, 56; HamdanI, 170), the best known 
is that of Fayf al-Rib in which their chief Anas 
b. Mudrik (or Mudrika), allied to the greater part 
of the Madhhidi. defeated the Banu 'Amir b. §a'sa'a 
commanded by 'Amir b. al-Tufayl [q.v.], who lost an 
eye in the battle (Nafra'id, 468-72; Ibn al-Athir, i, 
474; ’’Ikd, ed. 1293, iii, 102-3; Diwan of 'Amir, ed. 
Lyall, Introd., 82-3, nos. x, xi [= Mufaddaliydt, no. 
cvi.], xii, xix, xxv, xxvii, Suppl., nos. i, 19). Anas b. 
Mudrik, famous also as a poet, was the hero of an¬ 


other enterprise of the Khath'am, sc. that against 
the Banu Diusham (Aghdni, ix, 17), and that in which 
he killed the famous poet-brigand Sulayk b. Sulaka 
(IJamdsa, 415-16; Aghdni, xviii, 137-8; Ibn Kutayba, 
Shi c r. ed. de Goeje, 217). The biographical notes on 
Anas, who lived for several years after the introduc¬ 
tion of Islam, have been collected by Levi della Vida 
in Caetani, Annali dell’ Islam, x, 499-500 (year 40 
A.H., § 347 ). 

The position of the lands of the Khath'am enabled 
them to play a part in the Abyssinian expedition 
against Mecca. They tried to oppose Abraha’s ad¬ 
vance, but beaten by him, they were forced to guide 
the enemy’s army as far as al-Ta 5 if (see the sources 
collected in Noldeke, Gesch. d. Pers. u. Araber, 206- 
17). The spread of Islam at first left them indifferent 
(no heed need be paid to the story in al-Tabari, i, 
1079-80, of the Khath'ami kdhina of Tabala, Fatima 
bint Murr, who saw a divine light on the face of 'Abd 
Allah b. 'Abd al-Muttalib, the future father of the 
Prophet. The only interesting feature of the story is 
the epithet “Judaising”, Mutahawwida, conferred on 
the kdhina). Their first relations with Muhammad 
were certainly hostile (Wakidi, tr. Wellhausen, 387; 
al-Tabari, i, 1730-1), but they ultimately sent him an 
embassy and recognised him, and accepted a letter 
from him which declared all the blood-feuds previous 
to Islam abolished (Ibn Sa'd, i/2, 34, 78; Annali dell’ 
Islam, ii, 330, year 10 A.H., § 28, cf. also §23, 326-7). 

On the death of the Prophet, only a section of them 
rebelled (Annali, ii, 573-4, 581, 585, year 11 A.H., 
§ 87-8, 98, 104). The destruction of the sanctuary of 
Dh u ’ 1 -Khalasa by 'Abd Allah b. Djarir al-Badjali 
must have broken their resistance, along with that of 
other tribes who were grouped round this turbulent 
centre (al-Tabari, i, 1985-6). During the wars of con¬ 
quest we find them in the army of Syria (Ibn 'Asakir, 
in Annali, iii, 588, year 15 A.H., § 66 a, cf. also al- 
Tabari, i, 3287, 3408), as well as in those of 'Irak 
(al-Tabari, i, 2188), and as we have seen, they formed 
part of the tribes quartered at Basra (Pellat, Milieu, 
index) and Kufa. 

Several Khath'ami women were married to Kura- 
shis. One of them played rather an important part in 
the early history of Islam, Asma 5 bint ‘Umays [q.v. 
in Suppl.J. Her sister Salma was the wife of Hamza b. 
‘Abd al-Muttalib ( Annali, loc. oil., § 285, Ibn Sa'd, 
viii, 209); a daughter of Anas b. Mudrik, Asma 5 , was 
the wife of Khalid b. al-Walid (Ibn Hadjar, Isdba, 
Cairo, ed., viii, 6, no. 39; Annali, ix, year 37 A.H., 
§ 412; x, 499). 

The Khath'ami poets were few in number; the most 
notable is Ibn al-Dumayna [q.v.]. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

(G. Levi Della Vida) 

KHATl’A (pis. khafayd and khafPdt), moral lapse, 
sin, a synonym of dhanb (pi. dhuniib). The root kh / 5 
means “to fail, stumble” (in Hebrew, Prov. xix, 2), 
"make a mistake” (e.g., one says akhta’a of an archer 
whose arrow misses the target); [see khata 5 ]. 

The form khafPa appears five times in the Kur’an, 
and the root khf’is frequently found there. It com¬ 
bines within itself the three meanings of “error” 

( kha(a 5 , e.g., XVII, 33), "culpable lapse” (khip, e.g., 
XVII, 31; cf. khd/i’a, XCVI, 16), and “sin” (khafPa, 
II, 81, IV, 112, VII, 161; XXVI, 82; LXXI, 25). 
However, “sin” is more often conveyed by dhanb, 
dhuniib; a sayypa is an evil action, and an ithm a 
very grave sin, a crime against God. 

We likewise find sometimes khafpa, but more often 
dhanb, and occasionally ithm or sayypa, in works on 
Him al-kalam, fikh and ta$awwuf. It would be tedious 
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to study each of these terms separately; sufficient to 
say that in endeavouring to pin down the idea and 
the theological aspect of sin in Islam, reference should 
be made above all to the article dhanb rather than 
to that on khafVa. 

I. Kur'anic references. On one hand, sin brings 
down divine anger and punishment (for khafi’a, see 
II, 81; IV, 112; LXXI, 25), but on the other hand, 
it nevertheless remains within the operative sphere 
of the divine mercy. Thus Abraham says, “It is He 
whom I ardently desire to forgive me my sins (khati 1 - 
dti) on the Day of Judgment” (XXVI, 82; cf. VII, 
161). God, through His apostles and prophets, sum¬ 
mons mankind to Himself in order to pardon their 
sins (XIV, 10; XLVI, 31; LXXI, 4). If a man avoids 
grave sin (ithm) and depraved actions, he will receive 
pardon from his Lord (LIII, 32). God gives absolu¬ 
tion from sin (dhanb) and accepts repentance (XL, 
3), and He forgives sins (dhunub) completely 
(XXXIX, 53). 

God is the All-Pardoning One whose power to 
pardon is endless, al-ghafur al-ghaffdr, two of the 
“Most beautiful names” upon which pious Muslims 
like to meditate [see al-asma’ al-husna]. However, 
one sin is unpardonable, sc. the rejection and the 
disavowal of God and His Oneness (IV, 48, 137; 
XLVII, 34). Impious persons, guilty of kufr and shirk, 
will only receive pardon if they repent (VIII, 38). 
Those who have perpetrated an evil action (sayyPa) 
and remain “encompassed” within their sin (khaft'a) 
will bring down on themselves the torments of ever¬ 
lasting hell-fire (II, 81). 

Thus there are three types of sins mentioned in 
the text of the Kur’an: (1) minor sins, not affecting 
a man’s faith, which can be submitted to the divine 
mercy (LIII, 32); (2) grave sins (kabdHr al-ithm, ac¬ 
cording to XLII, 37) and “depraved actions” which 
God may pardon immediately or may punish for a 
specific period, according to His mysterious will (cf. 
II, 284; III, 129); and (3) kufr and shirk, attacks on 
the Divine Oneness, which cannot be wiped out ex¬ 
cept through repentance ( tawba ) and which, failing 
this last, remain under the threat of eternal hell- 
fire: “those guilty of kufr will be rounded up in 
Gehenna" (VIII, 36). 

II. The traditions. There are numerous hadiths 
which stress the idea of sinfulness and the fate re¬ 
served for the sinner, out of which two main themes 
emerge: 

(1) Faith and sinfulness. There is a certain amount 
of self-contradiction here, (a) Some traditions stress 
salvation through faith. The divine pardon is assured, 
provided that there is not rejection of faith in the 
One God. Thus the Prophet related that Djibrll ap¬ 
peared before him and comforted him by this as¬ 
surance: “Every member of your community who 
dies professing the Oneness of God will enter para¬ 
dise”. The Prophet replied, “Even if such a person is 
guilty of adultery and theft ?” Djibrll replied, “Even 
if he is guilty of adultery and theft” (Muslim, Imdn, 
113). Certain hadiths (ibid., 201-8) go so far as to af¬ 
firm that God “does not take into account” sins of 
simple intention, seeing that the thoughts involved 
are not expressed in words not realised in deeds. The 
delicate conscience of the believer who discovers in 
himself “evil thoughts” which he is “too scrupulous 
to express”, is praised as an act of faith (ibid., 209). 
(b) However, according to another chain of traditions, 
“grave sins” are considered as an attack against faith 
itself: “The Messenger of God said that whoever is 
guilty of fornication is not a believer, any more than 
he who steals or drinks wine” (ibid., 100, cf. 101-5, 


and al-Bukhari, ifudud, i, 6, 20, etc.), (c) In any 
case, the Prophet’s intercession at the Last Judgment 
for the sins of his community is emphasised in many 
hadiths [see shafa'A], 

(2) What are the “grave sins” ? The Kurban men¬ 
tions clearly and on several occasions the kabd’ir or 
“grave sins”, grave sinfulness (ithm) and "depraved 
actions” (fahshcP), and gives various examples of each 
class, but without setting forth a precise table. One 
hadith, which has been seen as a version of the “seven 
capital sins” of Christian morality, enumerates them 
thus: “The Messenger of God said, Avoid the seven 
deadly [sins] (mubikdt). When he was asked what these 
were, he replied, ‘Associating others with God (shirk ); 
sorcery; unlawful homicide (except when there is a 
legal reason); despoiling an orphan of his property; 
practising usury; flight from a battle being waged 
against the enemy; and taking advantage of the 
weakness and credulity of virtuous women (mufoa- 
nat)’ ” (Muslim, Imdn, 144 ; al-Bukhari. Wafaya, bdb 
23). The tendency towards a laxity which tends to 
blur the distinction between grave and lesser sins is 
condemned: “Anas related: Indeed, you commit sins 
which are only a single hair’s weight according to 
your own view, but in Muhammad’s time we used to 
consider them as grave sins” (al-Bukhari, Rihak, bdb 
32). 

III. Tafsir and c ilm al-kaldm. Discussions and 
elaborations went on through the course of the ages, 
emphasising such-and-such Kur’anic verse or such- 
and-such hadith, according to the tendencies of the 
different schools of thought. 

(1) The distinction between grave sins and lesser ones 
(kabaHr and saghd'ir). This distinction, which appears 
in both the Kur’an (e.g., LIII, 32) and hadith, was 
developed at great length by the various schools. The 
exact definition of kaba'ir remained variable. It can 
be said that the generally-accepted idea of moral 
lapse or sin was one of disobedience (ma'piya) to the 
prescriptions of the divine law, to the point that 
ma'siya often becomes a synonym for khafVa or 
dhanb. It was then readily explained that it was the 
hardening of the heart and persistence in evil-doing 
which constituted the seriousness of the sin, expressed 
by Ibn ‘Abbas as “Everything forbidden by God, 
once persisted in, becomes a grave sin”. Moreover, it 
is related from ‘Umar and Ibn ‘Abbas (text cited by 
al-NawawI) that “No sin is a grave one, if one asks 
pardon for it; but no sin is a venial one if the sinner 
persists in it”. In other words, persistence in minor 
sins makes them become grave ones. 

Is there, then, only a difference of degree between 
great and small sins? Mu'tazill tradition, as repre¬ 
sented by the kadi ‘Abd al-Djabbar, states that a 
man whose acts of disobedience (ma^iydt) on the 
whole outweigh his acts of obedience ((d c dt) is guilty 
of “grave sin”, whereas, on the other hand, a man 
whose acts of obedience outweigh his acts of dis¬ 
obedience is only guilty of “lesser sin” ISharh al- 
usul al-khamsa, ed. ‘Abd al-Karim ‘Uthman, Cairo 
1384/1965, 789). For the Ash'arl al-Djuwaynl (Irshad, 
ed. Luciani, Paris 1938, 331), every sin is necessarily 
grave, in relationship to the divine Majesty. Sin is a 
failure of duty towards God, and every failure of 
duty towards God is necessarily grave. However, 
there are sins of greater or lesser degrees of gravity. 
The two views expressed here are certainly completely 
divergent, but it seems that one might posit a simple 
difference of degree amongst the “acts of dis¬ 
obedience”. 

The leading members of the various schools never¬ 
theless attempted to lay down different kinds of sins. 
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(a) For the Kharidiis and Mu'tazills, the “actions of 
the limbs” form an integral part of faith [see ImAn, 
1170-1, §§ 1, 3]. Consequently, grave sins which are 
destructive of faith are deliberate acts of disobedience 
against the Kur’anic injunctions, above all, against 
the Hbddat “pillars of Islam”, and against those pre¬ 
scriptions whose non-performance is punishable by 
the Tfudiid. (b) The usual Sunni trend of thought 
seeks to establish a list of sins which are, as such, 
grave, but even here, there is some variation. The 
Shafi'I jurist Taki ' 1 -Din al-Shahrazuri puts forward 
this tautology: “Every sin which has grown so grave 
that one can call it a grave sin is in fact a grave sin” 
(cf. al-Badjurl, fjdshiya ( ald . . . Diawharat al-tawhid, 
ed. Cairo 1352/1934,114). As for lists of kaba'ir, these 
vary amongst writers; al-Badjuri’s popular manual 
gives two differing enumerations, and asserts the 
validity of both (ibid., 102, 104). These lists refer 
almost invariably to the badith about the tnubikdt 
mentioned above, and to lyur’an, vi, 151, and they 
freely admit that the number seven is not a limiting 
one. One may state that the following are unanimous¬ 
ly considered as “grave sins”: apostasy from the 
faith, kufr and shirk, insults to the Prophet, forni¬ 
cation and adultery, sins against nature, murder, 
usury and black magic; very often, the use of fer¬ 
mented liquors, theft on a serious scale, and flight 
from the battle field, are added to these. 

Al-Nawawl relies on Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Salam 
in his commentary (ii, 170) in order to set forth this 
criterion: if there is any doubt about the gravity or 
lightness of any sin which has been committed, it 
should be compared with the “seven capital sins” 
of the hadith. If it proves to be less serious than the 
least grave of those, it belongs to the saghaHr-, in the 
opposite case, to the kabd^ir. Other authors define 
these last as sins connected by the Kur’an with hell- 
fire, the divine anger, malediction or punishment. 
Others stress the subjective attitude of the sinner: 
every sin is grave which is committed without signs 
of fear or circumspectness, or committed in a heedless 
fashion; only involuntary acts of negligence in the 
domain of the control of speech or the passions can 
be accounted sagha’ir. Finally, others (such as Abu 
’ 1 -Hasan al-Wabidl) note that the sacred law itself 
calls certain sins “grave” and describes others as 
venial, but that it omits to apply either description 
to several other sins mentioned in it. The prudent 
believer should therefore eschew all sin, lest he sud¬ 
denly finds that he has committed one of the gravest 
possible ones. 

(2) Sinning and repentance. The idea of repentance 
(tawba) is common to the varying schools. For ex¬ 
ample, we find it expressed in identical terms in c Abd 
al-Djabbar (Shark al-usul, 791), just as in al-Idjl- 
al-Diurdiani (Sharh al-mawdkif, ed. Cairo 1325/1907, 
viii, 314). This formulation is “regret for an act of 
disobedience (against God) in itself, combined with 
the firm intention of avoiding it in the future”. Cf. 
also in the Ta'-rifat of al-Djurdjanl, ed. Fliigel, Leipzig 
1845, 74, the two definitions of tawba and sincere 
tawba. But although the notion of repentance is 
shared, the degree of the necessity to repent is for¬ 
mulated variously by the different schools. 

(a) The Kharidjls and Mu'tazills, relying on Kur’an, 
II, 81, condemn to hell-fire everyone who remains 
“encompassed” by his own sin, and for those who 
have committed grave sins, only repentance accepted 
by God can avoid eternal hell-fire. When a moderate 
Mu'tazili like al-Zamakhshari comments on the words 
“He pardons whomsoever He wills (Qur’an, III, 129), 
he explains, "... in tawba, for God is only inclined 


to extend His pardon to those who repent”; and he 
strongly opposes the interpretation attributed to Ibn 
‘Abbas—“God extends His pardon for grave sins to 
whomsoever seems good to Him, and punishes whom¬ 
soever seems good to Him in regard to venial sins”. 
According to the Mu'tazila, it is not that the tawba 
is efficacious in itself, but because of his justice, God 
is bound to accept it when it is sincere. The Mu'tazills 
of Baghdad explain in general that He remits the 
punishment on the grounds of repentance (cf. ‘Abd 
al-Djabbar, op. cit., 790). 

(b) The Ash'ari school, on the contrary, insists on 
absolute freedom of action by the Almighty. Only 
the sins of kufr and shirk necessitate a “turning- 
back” of the heart before they can be pardoned. If 
one wanted to establish an equivalence with Christian 
terminology, one would have to say that, according 
to the dominant Sunni trend of thought, only these 
last-named sins really merit being called “mortal 
sins” (though the ideas at work here do not really 
correspond). 

A comparison with the “capital sins” certainly fits 
the kabaHr better, and every “capital sin” is not in 
itself (in Christianity) a “mortal sin”. In Sunni Islam, 
God, in His mercy, can therefore either pardon every 
“grave sin” apart from kufr and shirk, or else, in His 
justice, punish it by a period in hell-fire. It is for 
these sins that the Prophet’s intercession can be in¬ 
voked. Must the believer repent of them ? Certainly, 
if he wishes to remain faithful to the divine prescrip¬ 
tions and regain complete purity of heart and inten¬ 
tions (ikhldf). The rules concerning tawba [}.v.] are 
very numerous. In regard to perfecting the purity of 
a man’s faith, it is necessarily required. Furthermore, 
if tawba for grave sins is strongly urged, these last can 
nevertheless be “wiped away” by istighfdr “asking 
for pardon”. Thus al-Badjurl, for instance, states that 
it can be achieved by repeating 1000 times “He is 
God, the One”, and this is the “great act of achieving 
release”; by making the pilgrimage to Mecca; or by 
“fighting in the way of God” ( dfihad ). In regard to 
venial sins, these can be wiped out by the single act 
of abstaining from grave sins (or by repenting of 
them); by faithfully observing the religious obliga¬ 
tions (Hbaddt ); or by ritual ablutions. In regard to 
these, tawba, whilst doubtless praiseworthy, is not 
required, even for purity of faith. 

All this concerns judgments made on the perfection 
of the believer’s status. But one must point out that 
according to the consensus of Sunnis, and contrary 
to the Kharidjls and Mu'tazills, tawba for grave sins 
is not necessary for salvation. If the sinner repents, 
and if God accepts his repentance, the sin is “wiped 
out”; it requires neither reparation nor penitence, 
for it no longer exists. For, as al-Diurdiani remarks, 
if God’s pardon “were to come into effect after (the 
sinner’s) repentance, it would no longer be an act 
of pardon” (Sharh al-mawdkif, viii, 311). It is when 
“grave sins” are wiped out neither by tawba nor 
istighfdr that God can, if He wills, show Himself as 
Pardoner. To sum up: on one hand, divine punish¬ 
ment of grave sins which have not been repented of 
is not necessarily obligatory (cf. Fakhr al-DIn al- 
RazI, Mafatih al-ghayb, on Qur’an, II, 82), and on 
the other hand, if the punishment does not come into 
effect, it can only be temporary. Consequently, “it 
is untrue that tawba is necessary for the pardoning 
of sins, with the exception of shirk" (ibid., v, 455), 
and one finds the same teaching in other Sunni taf- 
sirs. According to al-Bay<JawI on Kur J 5 n, II, 81, the 
"encompassing” by sin of those threatened with 
(eternal) hell-fire refers only to those impious per- 
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sons guilty of kufr or shirk. Those believers who have 
committed grave sins do not come under the verdict 
of this verse. 

On all these points, the HanafT-MaturTdi trend of 
thought is very close to the Ash c ari attitude, with 
one difference, however (cf. L. Gardet, Dieu et la 
destinle de I’homme, Paris 1967, 304 and ref.). For the 
Ash'arls, everything is submitted to the inscrutable 
Divine Will which may, just as it pleases, pardon 
straight away or punish for a period of time the 
believer who is guilty of prevarication; and there 
are no reservations here. It is therefore possible that 
for a certain period of time, there will be sinning 
believers in hell-fire, but it is not certain. For the 
Hanafi-Maturldl theologians, God’s promises must 
always come into effect, and God has threatened 
punishment for grave sins, even when committed by 
a believer. Hence it is “obligatory that certain in¬ 
dividuals out of those who have committed grave sins 
will be punished” (Maturldi thesis adopted by the 
Ash'ari al-Lakani, Diawharat al-tawhid, verse 117). 

It is uncertain whether such a prevaricating believer 
will be condemned to spend some time in hell-fire, 
but it is certain that some sinning believers will spend 
some time there. 

IV. Tasawwuf—a few examples. We find in the 
works on the spiritual life and on mysticism abundant 
classifications and analyses of the various kinds of 
moral sins. In Sufism also the most frequently-em¬ 
ployed term is dhanb, dhunub, rather than khatBa (e.g. 
al-Kalabadhl, Kitab al-Ta'-arruf, ed. Arberry, Cairo j 
1934, 64). One may cite as an example al-Ohazall. 
who in his Ihya' l uliim al-din (iv, treatise on tawba, 
ed. Cairo 1325/1933, 2-53), takes over the analyses 
in Abu Jalib al-Makki’s Kut al-kulub and endeavours 
to classify these sins according to their nature and j 
to lay down a precise list of kabaHr: 

(1) The classification of sins [dhunub). According : 
to Abu Talib al-Makkl and al-Ghazall, these are of 
four kinds (a) the “lordly” ( rabbiibiyya) ones, such ; 
as pride, scorn, boastfulness, arrogance, love of praise, j 
love of life, ambition and despotic behaviour; (b) the 
“satanic” ( shayfaniyya ) ones, such as envy and deceit¬ 
fulness; (c) the “bestial” ( bahimiyya ) ones, such as j 
greed, covetousness, anger and concupiscence; and 
(d) those attributable to “wild beasts” (sabuHyya), 
such as furious anger, lust for battle and murder. 

(2) The enumeration of the “ grave sins". Al-Ghazall 
firmly maintains the distinction between grave and 
lesser sins ( Iliya 3 , ibid., 28 ff.). The list of grave sins j 
which he puts forward is not governed by the number 
seven for the mubikat in the hadith. He proposes lists j 
varying between four and eleven, and cites al-Makkl’s | 
view that there are seventeen. In this last case, they j 
can be grouped as follows: four come from the heart, 
sc. the sin of shirk, persistence in evil-doing, lack of 
confident belief in God’s Mercy and lack of any fear 
of His power to punish; four come from the tongue, 
sc. bearing false witness, misusing an upright man 
(multfan), perjury and sorcery; three stem from the 
belly, sc. drinking wine and intoxicants, despoiling 
orphans of their wealth and practising usury; two 
are connected with the genitalia, sc. fornication and 
homosexuality; two with the hands, sc. murder and 
theft; one with the feet, sc. flight from the battle 
field; and finally, one is connected with the whole 
body, sc. disobeying one's parents. 

In regard to moral sin, certain extremist Sufi 
traditions oscillate between two attitudes which are 
opposed in principle, but which are at the same time 
often apparently mixed together in fact. An attitude 
of laxity carried to excess, with which one might 


accuse those called the Ibahiyya, asserts that anyone 
who attains to union with God no longer has to worry 
about the fear of sinning, nor about the prescriptions, 
injunctions and prohibitions of the law. Opposed in 
this is the rigorism of a special variety of the Mala- 
matiyya, which is characterised by a deeply-rooted 
care to shun the praise and admiration of men; in 
order to achieve this, such a person will make no 
attempt to avoid actions which seem to be scanda¬ 
lous, but will indeed indulge in them. In the first case 
(the attitude of laxity), we have the abandonment 
of all asceticism, and in the second “rigorism”), we 
have ascetic behaviour which goes to the point of 
being perfectly content with disdain and disapproval, 
shunning what are undoubtedly sins, but embarking 
on acts which look like sins in the eyes of men. 

However, the dominating fact in the counsels and 
adjurations of the Sufi masters is the necessity of 
avoiding any kind of voluntary sin, and this goes to 
the point of a refined scrupulosity of heart ( wara c ). 
Man, the c abd, is fallible and a sinner before God, 
hence he must take account of this feebleness and his 
small stature as a created being, in relationship to 
the greatness of the Almighty. Self-control, awareness 
of one’s spiritual condition (murakahd), is necessary. 
From the time of al-Muhasibl onwards, examination 
of one’s conscience (muhasaba) is willingly prescribed, 
and al-Ghazall insists upon it [op. cit., 336-61, esp. 
346; cf. Asm Palacios, La espiritualidad de Algazel, 
iii, Madrid-Grenada 1940, 80-103). Al-Ghazali goes 
on to say that the heart is like a mirror which is 
pitted and spoilt by rust, and which must therefore 
be cleaned and polished, so that the superior world 
can be reflected in it. 

Bibliography, given in the article. 

{A. J. Wensinck — [L. Gardet]) 

KH ATlB (a.), plur. khutaba’, was, among the an¬ 
cient Arabs, the name for the spokesman of the 
tribe. The khafib is therefore often mentioned along 
with the shaHr, the poet (Ibn Hisham, Sira, ed. 
Wiistenfeld, 934, 938; Yakut, Bulddn, iv, 484), and, 
like the kdhin and the sayyid, was one of the leaders 
of the tribe. The character and significance of his 
office is clearly explained by Djatjiz, Kitab al-Baydn 
wa ’l-labyin, Cairo 1332, i. The distinction between 
khafib and shaHr is not absolutely definite, but es¬ 
sentially is that the shaHr uses the poetic form while 
the khatib expresses himself in prose, often, however, 
also in sadj c [q.v.] (cf. Djahiz, op. cit., i, 159); his speech 
is introduced with amma ba'du (al-Harirl, ed. de Sacy, 
1822, 42). According to Djahi?, there were only a 
few khufaba 5 who were also shu c ard ’ (i, 27). In the 
Diahilivva the sha’-ir is said to have been more highly 
esteemed than the khafib, but when the numbers of 
poets gradually increased and the latter’s art declined 
and they became beggars, the khafib obtained more 
prestige (i, 136; iii, 227). The khafib is also associated 
with the story-teller, the kdss [q.v.], and with the 
ashdb al-akhbdr wa ’l-dthdr (Djahiz, i, 167-8 and pas¬ 
sim) ; the office was sometimes hereditary in the same 
family. The khufaba 5 did not form a gild or caste; 
they were the men who had the ability to be spokes¬ 
men. They appear not only at the head of a wafd to 
negotiate as representatives of their tribe, as we know 
from the Sira (cf. Goldziher, Abhandl. zurarab. Philol., 
i, 20), but, like the poets, they were also the leaders 
in the war of wits with the enemy ( mufakhara ). The 
khatib had to be able to extol the glorious deeds and 
the noble qualities of his tribe and to narrate them 
in perfect language and to be able likewise to expose 
the weaknesses of his opponents. He had therefore 
to be faith and know how to employ balagha [q.v.] and 
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in this way to overcome his opponents (cf. The Mufad- 
daliyat, ed, Lyall, xci, 22-3, xcvi, 9; al-Kutami, ed. 
J. Barth, xiv, 20; Ibn Kays al-Rukayyat, ed. Rhodo- 
kanakis, S.B. Ah. Wien, xliv (1902), 19; Kamil, ed. 
Wright, 20). Lampoons give the following charac¬ 
teristics of a poor khafib: his pronunciation is bad, he 
turns to and fro, stammers, coughs, strokes his beard 
and twists his fingers, a sign of cowardice ( Hamasa, 
ed. Freytag, 650, verse 5; Kamil, 20). It is in keeping 
with the character of the ancient Arab khafib that he 
is included among the fighting knights and nobles (al- 
KutJml, op. cit.; Djahi?, i, 134, 172), indeed, khafib 
itself is used as a name for a brave warrior (Djahi?, 
i, 129). When the khafib makes a public appearance 
his insignia are lance, staff or bow (al-makhasir), just 
as a man taking an oath carries tokens of masculine 
honour; he often strikes the earth with it (cf. al- 
Kutaml, xxvii, 6; Labid, Diwan, ed. al-Khalidl, 27, 
45; Djahi?, i, 197-8, iii, 3 ff., 61-2). 

In the earliest days of Islam the khafib retained 
much of his old character. “The prophet came fore¬ 
ward as a khafib ” after the conquest of Mecca (Ibn 
Hisham, ed. Wiistenfeld, 823) and spoke publicly 
with ceremony and authority. But the khufba now 
became solely an address to the Muslims, not a part 
of the war against the enemy and mufakhara was no 
longer part of the activities of the Muslim khafib. But 
it is quite in keeping with the nature of early Islam 
and with that of the Arab khafib that the ruler himself 
was spokesman and that he not only made edifying 
speeches from the minbar as khafib but also issued 
orders, made decisions and pronounced his views on 
political questions and particularly questions of gen¬ 
eral interest. This was the case under the first four 
caliphs and the Umayyads (cf. Diahiz, i, 190), and the 
governors appointed by them also acted as khufaba J 
(e.g. al-Ya'kubi, ed. Houtsma, ii, 318; Djahi?, i, 179). 
The local governors, appointed by the latter were also 
entrusted with the control of the minbar and of the 
salat (al-Tabari, ii, 929). Diatribes against and curses 
on the enemy were part of their minbar speeches, e.g. 
the curses on 'All and occasionally on Jalba and al- 
Zubayr (Djahi?, i, 165). Khafib was therefore still 
synonymous with “leader”; a poet of the Khawaridi 
says: “There will be no peace so long as there is a 
khafib from Thaklf on the minbars of this world” 
(Djahi?, iii, 135). An inheritance from the ancient 
Arab spokesman is the staff or lance which the Muslim 
khafib holds in his right hand during the khufba, a 
custom which provoked the scorn of the Persians 
(Djahi?, iii, 135). But the close connection between 
the khufba and divine service gave the Muslim khafib 
a specifically religious character. After the conclusion 
of the wars of the first generations, this element be¬ 
came more predominant and in the time of the 'Ab- 
basids, as early as Harun al-Rashld, the caliph left it 
to the kadi s to deliver the sermon at the service while 
he himself was simply a listener (Djahi?, i, 161). But 
in theory, the leaders of divine service in the great 
mosques are representatives of the caliph (cf. Ibn 
Khaldun. Mukaddima, Cairo 1322, 173). 

The Egyptian Fatimids still occasionally preached 
themselves (behind a veil), namely three times in 
the month of Ramacjan and at the great festivals (Ibn 
al-Taghribirdi, ed. Juynboll, ii, 482-6; ed. Popper, 
331 ff.; al-Makrlzi, Khifaf, Cairo 1334, ii, 322, 327, 
329). On this occasion his highest dignitaries stood 
on the steps of the minbar (op. cit., 327, 329), while 
on the other hand the raHs of a district often stood 
on the minbar if the khafib was preaching, a custom 
which testifies to the original high rank of the kha- 
tib, but was later condemned by strict authorities 


on morals (Ibn al-Hadjdj, Kitdb al-Madkhal, Cairo 
1320, ii, 74). Special khufaba* were everywhere ap¬ 
pointed. There were three of them in Cairo during 
the earlier Fatimid period (for the 'Amr, Ibn Julun 
and al-Azhar mosques); cf. al-MalfrlzI, Khifaf, ii, 348; 
as a rule it seems to have been the honorary office 
of a kadi', cf. op. cit., 224. On the '■Id al-Ghadir. a 
special khaftb pronounced the khufba on a minbar 
with nine steps in the sanctuary of Husayn in Cairo, 
while the chief kadi conducted the falat; the khafib 
on this occasion was given a silk robe and 30 or 50 
dinars (al-MalfrlzI, Khifaf, ii, 224-5). On other oc¬ 
casions also the khafib received a robe of honour (op. 
cit., ii, 387). The khafib usually was also the conductor 
(imam) of the Friday fatal at which he preached and, 
according to Abu Hanifa and a tradition of Malik, he 
must actually do so unless there were special reasons 
for a deviation from the rule. The daily falats are as a 
rule conducted by other imams (al-Mawardl, al-Ah- 
kdm al-sulfdniyya, ed. Enger, 181). According to al- 
Shafi'I and Malik, the Friday worship with khufba can 
only be held in one mosque in each town, if the size of 
the town does not make it impossible, while Abu 
Hanifa has no such rule. The khufba was therefore 
delivered, for example, in Cairo after the end of the 
Fatimid period in the mosque of al-Hakim only, be¬ 
cause Saladin appointed a Shafi'I chief kadi. This 
state of affairs was altered by Baybars when he ap¬ 
pointed a Hanafi chief kadi (al MaljrizI, Khifaf, iv, 
53). Abu Hanifa on the other hand allows the worship 
in which a khafib takes part only in a large town 
(misr), in which the ruler of his deputy is present in 
person. The other schools are less rigorous on the 
point. But the imam-khafib of the Friday service is, 
according to the other schools also, in theory the 
representative of “the highest imam''. Several imams 
can be chosen, if necessary with their exact functions 
defined. According to al-Mawardl, 172, the Sultan 
appoints the imams of the larger mosques, in keeping, 
with the theory of their representative character. But, 
according to al-Kalkashandi (Subh al-a'shd, Cairo, 
iv, 39 ). each mosque under the Mamluks had its own 
khafib while the Sultan only concerned himself with 
the larger mosques. The office of khafib of the im¬ 
portant mosques was a very distinguished one. Thus, 
according to Ibn 'Abd al-Zahir, the Shafi'I chief kadi 
himself was khafib of the great mosque in the citadel 
of Cairo (cf. P. Ravaisse, Zoubdat kachf el-matndlik, 
1894, 92) and it was regarded as a special distinction, 
anxiously coveted, when Saladin after the conquest 
of Jerusalem chose the kadi Mubyl al-DIn Abu ’ 1 - 
Ma'all to act as first khafib in the Ak?i mosque 
(Shihab al-Din, Kitdb al-Rawclatayn fi akhbdr al-daw- 
latayn, Cairo 1288, ii, 108 ff.). The document con¬ 
firming his appointment under the Mamluks is further 
evidence of the khafib’s dignity (cf. al-Kalkashandi, 
op. cit., ii, 222-5; al-'Umari, Kitdb al-Ta'rif bi ’l- 
musfalah al-sharif, Cairo 1312, 126-7). He is the 
natural authority to whom new converts announce 
their conversion to Islam (Ibn al-Hadjdj, Kitdb al- 
Madkhal, 76); the people touch his robe li ’l-tabarruk, 
etc. (al-Sha'rani, Kitdb al-Mizdn, i, 169). According 
to ai-Mawardi, 185, the khafib ought preferably to 
wear black clothes, according to al-Ghazall, white, 
while the first mentioned would be bid'a (Ihyd*, Cairo 
1322, 131 ff.). His insignia are al-'iiddni, the “two 
things of wood” i.e. the minbar and the staff or 
; wooden sword which he has to hold in his hand during 
' the sermon, according to the fikh books also. Ac¬ 
cording to the law of 1911 applied to al-Azhar, art. 
59, every one who has passed through the second of 
1 the three divisions of the institute can become a 
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khatib. While in al-Azhar itself only one khatib is ap¬ 
pointed (al-Zayyati, Ta^rikh al-Azhar, Cairo 1320, 
207), there were in 2909 in the mosque of the Prophet 
in Medina 46, in Mecca 222 khufaba 5 , besides their 
deputies. They enjoy certain benefactions and the 
office is on the whole hereditary (al-Batanunl, al- 
Rihla al-Hidiaziya*, Cairo 2329, 101, 242). 

Beside the official khatib, the waHif exercised the 
function of an edifying preacher, when he pleased (cf. 
A. Mez, Die Renaissance des Islams, 1922, 318 ff.). 

Bibliography: I. Goldziher, Der Chatib bei den 
alien Arabern, in WZKM, vi (2892), 97-102; C. 
Snouck Hurgronje, Islam and Phonograph in Tijd- 
schrf. Bat. Gen., xlii (2900), 402-4 = Verspreide 
Geschriften, 2923, ii, 426 ft.); C. H. Becker, Die 
Kanzel im Kultus des alten Islam, in Noldeke- 
Festschrift, i, 331-51 = Islamstudien, 1924, i, 450- 
71; idem, Zur Gesch. d. islamischen Kultus, in Isl., 
iii (1912), 374-99 = Islamstudien, i, 472-500; T. W. 
Juynboll, Handbuch des islamischen Geselzes, 1910, 
87-9; E. W. Lane, Manners and customs of the 
Modern Egyptians, Every Man’s Library edn., 84; 
the /» 7 tA-books under Salat al-d^uma 1 and al-Sharanl. 
Kitab al-Mizdn, Cairo 1329, i, 164-71; Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbihi, al- c Ikd al-farid, Cairo 1321, ii, 128 ff.; J. 
Pedersen, The criticism of the Islamic preacher, in 
WI, N.S. ii (1952), 215-31; M. Hammad, Devolution 
de la chaire dans la vie religieuse en f.gypte, in 
Cahiers d’hist. Igyptienne, viii (1956), 117-29; see 
also Pearson, Index islamicus, i, 71 suppl., i, 25. 

(J. Pedersen) 

al- KH ATIB al-BA GH DAdI. Abu Bakr Ahmad 
b. ‘A2.I b. Thabit b. Ahmad b. MahdI al-Shafi'I, 
known as al-Khatib al-BaghdadI, was born 
on 24th Djumada II 392/ioth May 1002 (Ta’rikh 
Baghdad, xi, 266) in Hanlkiya, a village in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Nahr al-Malik below Baghdad (Safa- 
di, Waft, vii, 191; see M. Streck, Die alte Landschafl 
Babylonien, Leiden 1900, i, 27). According to Ibn al- 
Nadjdjar (see Y. al-'Ishsjj, al-Khatib al-Baghdddi, 
Damascus 1364/1945, 17) he was born in Ghuzavva. 
a hamlet about half-way between Kufa and Mecca. 
The son of the preacher (khafib [?.v.]) of Darzidjan, 
a large village on the west bank of the Tigris below 
Baghdad, he began his studies very early with his 
father and other shaykhs (Ta’rikh Baghdad, xiv, 75-6; 
iv, 3931 351 - 2 )- Proceeding from the Kur’an he oc¬ 

cupied himself primarily with tiadith, a science which 
remained all his life the centre of his interest, even 
when he extended his learned studies to other bran¬ 
ches of science, above all to fikh, and also after he 
had become famous as preacher far beyond the 
walls of Baghdad. At the age of twenty, in the year 
in which he lost his father [ibid., xi, 359), he set out 
for Basra in search of hadith, on which occasions he 
seems to have stayed also in Kufa. Three years later, 
in 415/2024 (Yakut, Udaba', i, 246), he set out on a 
second journey which brought him to the north and 
east as far as Nishapur. On the way, either on the 
outward or the return journey, he collected further 
hadith material in Rayy and Isfahan, whither his 
teacher from Baghdad al-Barkani (Ta'rikh Baghdad, 
iv, 373-6) had given him a letter of introduction to 
Abu Nu'aym [<?.«.] (preserved in Ibn 'Asakir, al- 
Ta'rikh al-kabir, Damascus 1329/2922, i, 400; Yakut, 
Udaba *, i, 258 f.; cf. al-Dhahabi. Huff ay, iii, 276; 
’1093), as well as in Hamadan and Dlnawar. How 
long he remained en route is not known in detail; 
according to his own testimony (Ta'rikh Baghdad, iv, 
374) he was back in Baghdad in 419/1028. In the fol¬ 
lowing years his preaching secured him great fame 
and he became an authority in hadith because of his 


profound erudition in this field. One of his biographers 
(al-Dhahabi, Huffag, iii, 317; *1142) says that preach¬ 
ers and teachers of tradition usually had to submit the 
traditions they had collected to his expert opinion be¬ 
fore quoting them in their sermons and lectures. On 
the other hand, al-Khatib seems to have suffered from 
the hostility of the Hanballs, who were numerous and 
powerful in Baghdad at this period. After having been 
at first a Hanball himself like his father, his pre¬ 
ference for the Shafi'l school—probably definite after 
a journey to Nahrawan in 430/2038-9 (Ta'rikh Bagh¬ 
dad, xiii, 257)—and his theological opinions, which 
were quite uncompromising in their Ash'arism, at¬ 
tracted to him the hatred of Imam Ahmad b. Hanbal’s 
pupils who were enemies of all bold theological specu¬ 
lation. In spite of the Hanball opposition and thanks 
to the protection of Caliph al-Ka’im and the vizier 
Ibn al-Muslima [??.v.], he succeeded in opening a 
course of lectures on hadith in the al-Man$ur mosque 
(Yakut, Udaba 5 i„ 246 f.). Retaining a bitter resent¬ 
ment at the enmity shown to him, al-Khatib seems 
never to have lost an opportunity in his lectures and 
writings of making malicious insinuations against 
Ahmad b. Hanbal and the Hanballs and of even at¬ 
tacking them openly (cf. al-'Ishsh, op. cit., 220-27). 
On that account, later generations accused him of 
ta c as$ub (legal and theological bias) (Ibn al-DjawzI, 
al-Muntagam, Hyderabad 2359/2940, viii, 267 f.) and 
there is a body of polemical literature against him 
(al-'Ishsh, op. cit., 229-45). Apparently al-Khatib 
entered upon these direct relations with the court 
only after his pilgrimage in 445/2053-4 (Ibn 'Asakir, 
op. cit., i, 398), which directed him on the outward 
journey to Syria (Ta'rikh Baghdad, ii, 362) and, after 
a rather long sojourn in Mecca (ibid., vi, 274; viii, 29), 
on the return journey in 446/2054-5 via Jerusalem 
(ibid., vi, 326) and several Syrian towns. When the 
successful rebellion of al-Bas 5 siri [f.v.] brought about 
the fall of Ibn Muslima, al-Khatib fled in 452/1059 
(ibid., ix, 403) to Damascus. During eight years the 
highly esteemed al-Khatib was intensively lecturing, 
above all in the Umayyad mosque (Yakut, Udaba?, i, 
i 254 f.; al-'Ishsh, op. cit., 92-229). His teaching activi¬ 
ties brought him occasionally also to other Syrian 
towns like Sur (Tyre), known to him from earlier 
journeys (R. Sellheim, Arabische Handschriften, Mate- 
rialien zur arabischen Literaturgeschichte, Wiesbaden 
2974, i, 69-73, no. 20). A personal mishap enraged 
suddenly the Shl'I circles in Damascus against him. 
Arrested by order of the Fatimid governor, he had a 
narrow escape from execution only through the inter¬ 
cession of a distinguished Shl'I personality and by a 
precipitous flight to Sur. Returning to Baghdad via 
Tarabulus (Tripoli) and Aleppo after the Saldjuks had 
restored order there, al-Khatib. the “Hafiz of the 
east”, died in Baghdad on Monday 7 Dh u ’ 1 -Hidjdja 
463/5 September 2072 (Ibn ‘Asakir, op. cit., i, 402), in 
the same year as Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr [q.v.], the “Hafiz 
of the west”. In the presence of a great crowd he was 
buried beside the tomb of the venerated Bishr al- 
Hafi [q.v.]. 

Al-Khatib’s fame is in general based on his bio¬ 
graphical encyclopaedia of more than 7800 scholars 
and other personalities, among whom were also in¬ 
cluded women, connected with the cultural and polit¬ 
ical life of Baghdad. He seems to have corrected and 
completed it right up to the year he died (cf., e.g. 
Ta'rikh Baghdad, iii, 208, 336). It is known under the 
title Ta'rikh Baghdad and there is a printed edition 
in 24 volumes; Cairo, 2349/2932 (reprint Beirut 2968). 
Praiseworthy as al-Khatlb’s monumental work indeed 
is, it should not be overlooked that he intended to 
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produce with his biographical work a reference book 
for traditionists, through which chains of transmitters 
( isnad ), relations between teachers and pupils, ques¬ 
tions on the reliability of a /wuKffc-scholar etc. can 
be ascertained, checked and established. The arrange¬ 
ment and contents of the biographies, set down in a 
not strictly alphabetical order, show also that a tradi- 
tionist rather than a biographer has been at work. 
A look at the rest of al-Khatib’s extensive scientific 
production makes it clear that his works on hadith 
have made him the great critical systematiser 
of hadith methodology. In addition to Brockelmann, 
I, 401 and S I, 563 f., there are mentioned here: 
al-Kifaya fi ma c rifat usul Him al-riwaya, on the ideal 
ram (transmitter) (printed Hyderabad 1357/1938, 
Cairo 1972; cf. al-Albani, Fihris makhtutat .... 268, 
no. 947; Goldziher, Muh. Stud., ii, 183 f.); al-Diami’ 
li-akhldk al-rawi wa-adab al-sdmi ' (al-Albani, op. cit., 
267, no. 938); Takyid al-Hlm, with the central ques¬ 
tion whether it is forbidden or permitted to deter¬ 
mine traditions in writing (ed. by Y. al-'Ishsh, 
Damascus 1949; on this see A. Ate?, in Ildhiyat 
Fakiiltesi Dergisi [Ankara], i (1952), 91-103; ‘A. al- 
'Azzawi, in MMIA, xxviii (1953), 330-2; M. Weis- 
weiler, in Oriens, vii (1954), 193-4); Sharaf ashab al- 
hadith, a work on the prominent significance of the 
traditionists (ed. by M. S. Hatiboglu, Ankara 1971; 
cf. al-Albani, op. cit., 268, no. 942; al-'Ishsh, op. cit., 
212, 219); al-Sabift wa 'l-laftik, a biographical dic¬ 
tionary of traditionists (only known in the Chester 
Beatty ms. 3508, dating from the 7th/i3th century); 
al-MuHanif fi takmilat al-MuHalif wa ’l-mukhtalif, on 
the correct spelling and pronunciation of resembling 
proper names, gentilic names and nicknames, with 
biographical data, in addition to al-Darakutni’s [q.v .] 
al-MuHalif (cf. al-'Ishsh, op. cit., 133-4, no. 74 ); al- 
Muttafik wa ’l-muftarik, a biographical lexicon of 
traditionists who, according to their name, seem to be 
one and the same person, but in fact are different 
persons (cf. al-'Ishsh, op. cit., 131 f., no. 71); Talkhis 
al-mutashdbih fi ’l-rasm wa-himdyat ma ashkala minhu 
min nawddir al-tashif wa ’l-wahm (al-Albani, op. cit., 
267, no. 937); al-Asmd J al-mubhama fi ’ l-anba 3 al- 
muhkama, a work concerning 171 (?) hadiths arranged 
in alphabetical order according to the personalities 
who remain anonymous in these hadiths, concerning 
whose identification there exists confusion or differ¬ 
ence of opinion, but who are now ascertained by the 
author (al-Albani, op. cit., 266, no. 933; R. Sellheim, 
op. cit., 69-73, no. 20); Mudih awham al-dfamP wa 
’l-tafrih, quoted by the author in his Ta’rikh Baghdad, 
xi, 429, 4 (printed in 2 vols., Hyderabad 1378/1959 f.; 
Hatiboglu, op. cit., 10; al-'Ishsh, op. cit., 133 no. 75); 
al-Rihla fi talab al-hadilh (al-Albani, op. cit., 267, no. 
940; cf. Goldziher, Muh. Stud., ii, 175 ff.); Iktida 3 al- 
Hlm al- c amal (ed. by al-Albani, cf. al-Albani, op. cit., 
266, nos. 934 and 941; A. Ates, in RIM A, iv (1958), 
14, with table); al-Fakih wa ’ l-mutafakkih (ed. by I. 
al-Ansari, 2 vols., Riyad 1389/1969; cf. al-'Ishsh, 
op. cit., 126, no. 34); for further short works on hadith, 
see al-Albani, op. cit., 266-9. Next to his A mail, which 
he dictated in the Umayyad mosque at Damascus 
(al-Albani, op. cit., 266, no. 935; cf. al-'Ishsh, op. cit., 
121, no. 1), special mention should be made of three 
other works which in their own way are characteristic 
for the famous preacher: (1) al-Taffil wa-hikayat al- 
tufayliyyin , a collection of often delightful stories and 
verses built around the rich adab- theme of the “self- 
invited guest”, naturally provided—as in all the 
works of the author—with detailed chains of tradi¬ 
tions (printed Damascus 1346/1927 and al-Nadjaf 
1966; ms. of the 6th/i2th century, Chester Beatty 


3851); (2) al-BukhaW, (ed. by Ahmad Matlub et alii, 
Baghdad 1384/1964) is parallel to al-Djahiz’s well- 
known “Book of misers”; (3) a Risala fi Him al- 
nudfiim hal al-shuru c fihi mahmud aw madhmdm, a 
treatise on the “permitted” astronomy, including the 
astronomical chronology, and on the “forbidden” 
astrology, including the prediction of astronomical 
events like eclipses (cf. M. Plessner, in Islamica, iv 
(1931), 532 f.). According to al-Sam'ani (d. 562/1167), 
al-Khatib’s works amount to 56 (in al-Dhahabi, Huf- 
fa.%, iii, 316; 2 ii39). Ibn al-Nadjdjar (d. 643/1245) 
numbers more than 60 (in al-Subki, Tabakat, iii, 13), 
and Ibn KhallikSn (d. 681/1282) ca. 100, Wafaydt, 
Cairo 1367/1948, i, 76 f.). According to a register of 
al-Khatib’s writings up to 453/1061 (cf. Brockelmann, 
S I, 564), the assertions of biographers and biblio¬ 
graphers and his own research in libraries, al-'Ishsh, 
op. cit., 120-37, records a total of 81 titles. He com¬ 
pletes and enlarges Brockelmann’s list with 23 items 
referring to manuscripts of hitherto known and also 
unknown writings of al-Khatib. His inventory can 
further be completed and enlarged from statements 
in al-Albani, op. cit., and others, as indicated above. 
Finally, the two surveys by al-'Ishsh, op. cit., 79-91 
and 92-119, on al-Khatib’s shaykhs, colleagues and 
pupils, one hundred in number, and on the works he 
read in Damascus, are also helpful. 

Bibliography: (a) On the Ta , rikh Baghdad: 
H. Ritter, Orientalia, I, in Istanbuler Mitteilungen, 

\ i, 1933, 67-71; J.-P. Pascual, Index schlmatique du 
TaPrih Bagdad, Paris 1971; O. Spies, in Isl. xlvi 
(1970), 224 (= Brockelmann, I, 401, 6 f.); other 
manuscripts, e.g. Chester Beatty 4702, 4818; M. N. 
al-Albani, Fihris makhtutat dar al-kutubal-yahiriyya 
al-muntakhab min makhtutat al-hadith, Damascus 
1390/1970, 266, no. 936, cf. 269, no. 953; for ab¬ 
stracts and continuations see Brockelmann, I, 401, 
S I, 563 and G. Makdisi, Ibn ' Aqil, Damascus 1963, 
31 ff.; al-Khatib’s introductory chapter on topog¬ 
raphy [Ta^rikh Baghdad, i, 4-101) was published 
with a French translation by G. Salmon, L’lntro- 
duction topographique d I’Histoire de Bagdddh, Paris 
1904; the hadiths were compiled by Ahmad b. Mu¬ 
hammad al-Ghamari al-Maghribi, Miftah, al-tartib 
li-ahadith Ta'rikh al-Khatib. Cairo 1355/1936; for 
further literature see Brockelmann, op. cit .; Munir 
ud-Din Ahmed, Muslim education and the scholars’ 
social status up to the 5th century Muslim era in the 
light of Ta’rikh Baghdad, Ph.D. thesis, Hamburg 
1968. (b) In addition to the works mentioned 
in the article: Kh. Zirikll, al-AHam, Cairo 1954, 

i, 166; 'U. R. Kahhala, Mu’-dfam al-mu’allifin, 
Damascus 1376/1957, ii, 3 f. (with the most detailed 

| compilation of sources on al-Khatib); M. 'A. Mu- 
darris, Rayhdnat al-adab, 2nd ed., Tabriz 1347/1969, 

ii, 144 f.; M. Ben Cheneb, L'ldidza du Cheikh c Abd 
el Qddir el Fdsy, in Actes du XIV * Congr. Intern, 
des Orient., Paris 1908, 344 ff., no. 144; F. Rosen¬ 
thal, A history of Muslim historiography, 2, Leiden 
1968, index; F. Sezgin, GAS, Leiden 1967, i, index. 

(R. Sellheim) 

KHATlB DIMASHS [see al-kazwInI]. 

UHATIM [see khatam]. 

KHATMA, KHITMA (a.), pi. khitdm, the techni¬ 
cal name for the recitation of the whole of the 
K u r J an from beginning to end, the verbal noun from 
khatama, denominative verb from khatam [?.».]. The 
complete recitation of the Kur’an is, especially if it 
is done within a short time, a meritorious achieve¬ 
ment, e.g. in eight nights, as Ubayy b. Ka'b is said 
to have done (Ibn Sa'd, iii/2, 60, 23; cf. on 'Uthman, 
i ibid., iii/i, 53, 3). It is related of Sulayman al-A‘mash 
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that he accomplished the khatma at times according 
to 'Uthman’s recension and at times according to the 
reading ot Ibn Mas'ud. For a dead man, the reciters 
were asked to recite the kira^at al-khatamdi (e.g. in 
the jooj Nights in the story ot the merchant Ayyub 
and his son). In Egypt the khatma was used as an 
entertainment for guests. In modern Mecca the so- 
called ikldba is celebrated when a boy has read 
through the whole of the sacred book (the ceremony 
after the half or one-third is called isrdfa). In South 
Arabia a khatam is presented to one who has recited 
the whole book for the first time. 

Bibliography. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, ii, 
146, 272; Landberg, Arabica, v, 126 ff.; Lane, 
Arabian Nights, i, 382; Goldziher in Isl., vi (1915), 
214, on khatm al-Bukhdri. (Fr. Buhl*) 

KHATT (a.), writing. 

i. — In the Arab world. 

The Arabic writing used, according to tradition, 
as early as the lifetime of Muhammad, for setting 
down the sacred text of the Kur’an, subsequently 
underwent a diffusion corresponding to the expansion 
of the Islamic faith and to the development of the 
Islamic civilisation in which it came to full fruition. 

A script of alphabetic and phonological type, be¬ 
longing to the vast family of Semitic scripts, it shows 
in this capacity the characteristics of a consonantal 
script, with vocalisation signs added in the form of 
accents, and thus belongs to the category of scripts 
of which “the orthography always comprises an ele¬ 
ment of interpretation by the reader, an ideographic 
element” (M. Cohen). Its conditions of use and de¬ 
velopment were therefore determined by its asso¬ 
ciation with the language which it was required to 
express, in terms of social facts to which we shall 
have to return, for the Arabic language became very 
quickly a major academic and literary language, while 
experiencing here and there divergencies of articu¬ 
lation and pronunciation which belonged to the sphere 
of colloquial usage and were consequently ignored at 
the level of orthography. This very individual script 
was also applied to other languages where the condi¬ 
tions thereby created do not concern us here. 

On the other hand, in the evolution of Arabic script, 
the shapes of the letters themselves underwent 
changes in appearance which were not only linked to 
the rare attempts at orthographic adaption imposed 
by the cultural milieu, but were also determined by 
other influences, technical, aesthetic and psychologi¬ 
cal, within Arabo-Islamic society during its evolution 
in the course of the centuries, not the least of these 
influences being the assimilation of graphic writing 
to an art-form. 

It would be impossible here to make a proper study 
of either the nature or the evolution of Arabic writ¬ 
ing in its many different manifestations, while taking 
into account the principal studies dealing the subject, 
without some preliminary and indispensable remarks, 
regarding both its scope and its propagation. These 
remarks can only be brief and inconclusive, because 
the perspective has been insufficiently pursued to 
this day: it appeals in fact more to the curiosity of 
the historian and the sociologist than to that of the 
specialists who have hitherto interested themselves 
in decipherment or in stylistic analysis of Arabic 
writings. It nevertheless opens up directions of re¬ 
search which can only prove to be fruitful, inviting 
us to consider, behind the simple observation of 
palaeographic facts, the meaning and the value of 
the evidence carried by the documents themselves. 
Here we encounter some of the questions of a general 


order which have been posed by the linguist Marcel 
Cohen when he has reflected on the conditions of 
birth, expansion and transference of different types of 
script, and has been obliged to envisage them in the 
terms of the axiom affirming that “the use of the script 
is a function of its utility in a given society” (see 
[ La grande invention de l'denture et son Evolution, Paris 
1958, passim). 

The first point to be underlined in this sense is, 
without doubt, the incomparable prestige which has 
constantly been enjoyed, in the world of Islam, by an 
Arabic script borne, it could be said, by the expan¬ 
sion-movement of the religion with which it had been 
associated from the beginning. As the instrument of 
materialisation and transmission of a message identi¬ 
fied with the Divine Word, this script permitted, 
among the members of the first Muslim community, 
the precise conservation of the letter of the revelation 
and, thus facilitating its study as well as its mem¬ 
orisation, obtained a sort of “sacred character”. 
The reality of this “consecration” is confirmed by 
the textual Arabic sources; the data regarding this 
subject, found in the Qur’an itself and the hadith, 
also in personal opinions of various authors, deserve 
a more extensive and systematic exploration than has 
been undertaken hitherto (see, for example, the at¬ 
tempt made by F. Rosenthal, Significant uses of Ara¬ 
bic writing, in Ars Orientalis, iv (1961), 15-23; cf. 
idem, Abu Haiyan al-Tawhidi on penmanship, in Ars 
Islamica, xiii-xiv (1948), 1-30). 

At the same time, the Arabic alphabet benefited 
in its diffusion outside Arabia, from the rapid pro¬ 
pagation of Arabic as a liturgical and cultural lan¬ 
guage of the Arabo-Islamic empire, itself constituted 
shortly after the conquest to which Muhammad had 
given the first impulse and which followed almost 
I immediately upon his death. The various usages, pro¬ 
fane as well as religious, for which the Arabic script 
was henceforward adopted, conferred upon it a con¬ 
siderable expansion in its territorial scope: not only 
did it take the place of local scripts previously em¬ 
ployed, in the same way that Arabic was to some 
extent substituted for the autochthonous languages 
temporarily reduced to an inferior role; but it was 
also offered to all Muslims, by means of the teaching 
of the Kur’an, first written and read in Arabic, as the 
means of graphic representation of various non-Arab 
languages, those which continued to be employed or 
which were gradually revived, in various provinces of 
1 this rapidly-fragmented empire, or even those which 
were introduced, in differing circumstances, by new 
ethnic elements, but which all encountered, in the 
course of the centuries, a preferential treatment linked 
to the development of states and of national feelings. 
Thus the Arabic script became the script of Iranian 
languages (such as Persian and Pashto or Afghan) or 
Turkish languages (such as the 'Othmanll Turkish of 
the Ottoman Empire and other Turkish dialects then 
| current in Adharbaydjan, in the Caucasus, in Turke¬ 
stan and as far away as China) languages of the Indian 
(the Urdu variety of Hindustani) and Malayan penin¬ 
sulas (the ancient script of Malay, as well as languages 
belonging to Madagascar and the Comoro islands), 
languages of North Africa (Berber), of mediaeval 
Spain (literature of the al jamia [q.v.]), of Slavonic 
Europe (the Croat language, for example), and of 
Black Africa (languages of the Bantu family, such as 
Swahili, or Sudanese languages, such as Hausa, Peul 
and Kanouri from the Chad region). At the same time, 
it was the object of other episodic usages (for more 
precise details and essential bibliography, see M. 
Cohen, Grande invention, 184-6, and doc. 109-11). 
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It would thus not only appear difficult to distin¬ 
guish formally from the Arabic script the various 
scripts of the Islamic domain which borrowed its 
alphabet, but it is even more difficult to draw with 
precision, over the course of the centuries, the con¬ 
tours of the geographical area marked by its usage. 
The historical mutations of the Muslim world, losing 
some of its provinces, making gains in other directions 
and attaining its actual limits by the device of pro- 
selytism and peaceful conversion, provoked constant 
modifications in the parallel developments of a lan¬ 
guage, a religion and a script, whose contour-lines did 
not necessarily coincide. There were of course some 
absolute regressions on the part of Islam and of 
Arabic speaking (the reconquests of Spain and of 
Sicily, for example), resulting in a similar abandon¬ 
ment of Arabic graphisms, except in the case of orna¬ 
mental inscriptions; but there were also cases where 
the spoken Arabic language declined, ceasing to cope 
adequately with the administrative or literary re¬ 
quirements, but the Arabic script survived, linked to 
the maintenance of the academic Arabic languages in 
circles still Islamised. Also, there were cases of Islamic 
gains, at once territorial and demographic, especially 
notable in South-East Asia and Black Africa, which 
resulted in an expansion of Arabic graphisms surpas¬ 
sing that of the language, to correspond with that of 
the Muslim faith itself; on the other hand, areas Isla¬ 
mised in ancient times, where Arabic retained its 
prestige as a religious language, have seen in modern 
times a decline in the use of the Arabic script, as 
decisions have been taken favouring the phonetic 
notation of, for example, Turkish, Malay, Malagasy 
or African languages into the Latin, and sometimes 
the Cyrillic alphabet. 

The consequences of these various phenomena of 
replacement, or on the contrary, of adoption, of the 
Arabic script cannot be evaluated quantitively in a 
precise manner, any more than can the effects of the 
recent tendency to an increased utilisation of this 
script, in the Arab countries, for the practical reasons 
of the proliferation of documentary material and 
especially of the progress of education and the spread 
of literacy, familiarising the vast masses of the popu¬ 
lation with the alphabet. 

This progress at least seems clear-cut, and the 
crystallisation of sentiments linked to a new con¬ 
sciousness of Arabism and of its cultural patrimony 
even today reinforces the vogue and the universality 
of a script which has never ceased to transcend, as a 
mode of symbolic expression, the frontiers of the 
Arabic-speaking world. We know in fact to what ex¬ 
tent its characters, privileged symbols of a true 
politico-religious unity, were able, by emotional as 
well as practical means, to impress upon the minds 
of Muslims of every race and every country that re¬ 
cognised them, from the classical period of Islam on¬ 
wards, their superior and incontestable artistic worth. 

In that period, in fact, when the triumphant society 
which had adopted the Arabic characters used them 
for utilitarian ends (archives, historical inscriptions, 
coinage, writings of all kinds) or for sacred purposes 
(copies of the Kur 5 5 n, pious inscriptions, religious 
texts), the script was tending through its use in these 
media towards a high degree of aesthetic and deco¬ 
rative accomplishment in accordance with certain 
rules of formal beauty, as well as with the exigencies 
of literal meaning. The practice of writing Arabic 
was from that time onward an art, as well as a science, 
reserved for initiates. All the same, the experts in 
calligraphy were judged worthy, and this has re¬ 
mained the general rule in every Muslim society, to 


attain to the double distinction of artist and respected 
sage, acceding sometimes to the rank of masters of 
the “science of letters” (see hurOf), itself a branch 
of the divinatory science of dja/r [j.v.] and an in¬ 
strument of a talismanic art linked to certain aspects 
of mystical speculation. 

This exceptional situation regarding the Arabic 
script over the centuries, in a particularly vast world 
where the “thing written” was at once admired and 
preserved, is insufficient alone to explain the abun¬ 
dance and the variety of documents on which today 
all knowledge of the forms belonging to this script, 
and their history, must rely. Developments of another 
order must also be invoked, among them one factor 
which in its way considerably influenced the develop¬ 
ment of Arabic civilisation, viz. the widespread manu¬ 
facture of paper in the lands of Islam from the 3rd/ 
9th century onward (see kaghid). The expansion of 
this industry, which was not without effect in the 
sphere of economic exchanges and the transmission 
of sciences, facilitated the manifestations of the art 
of writing in providing the most convenient medium, 
with the smoothness of its surface and its lightness, 
a medium that was durable and not too costly. 
Sheets of paper of various formats, which could be 
carried, rolled up, folded and sealed, thus supplied 
the indispensable material for innumerable letters 
and archives, the latter sometimes enriched with 
artistic and illuminated signatures, which came to 
supersede the rare and costly specimens previously 
represented by pieces of tanned skin or parchment 
[see djild] as well as by papyri [see kirtas], Their 
use permitted hand-written books, preserving in Ara¬ 
bic the texts of literary or academic works so that they 
proliferated at such a rate that the profession of 
copyisj-cum-book-seller became, in the mediaeval 
Islamic cities, a profitable occupation in the context 
of the growth in popularity of “reading-rooms” and 
of private libraries [see khizana]. It was not only 
intellectual life that gained a fortunate boost; but 
from that time on, the educated Muslim became a 
indefatigable writer, recording the oral tradition of 
his masters through the medium of the written word, 
never hesitating to comment upon or summarise, 
pen in hand, his own works as well as those of his 
predecessors, from whom he gladly reproduced 
extracts and quotations. 

In the same line are the effects of another tech¬ 
nical invention, which came much later to the Is¬ 
lamic world, that of printing with movable characters. 
From its expansion in the Near East in the second 
half of the 19th century—four centuries after its 
invention and diffusion in western Europe (although 
impressions on blocks of wood had made their 
appearance in the ‘Abbasid period, in the 4th/ioth 
century for the reproduction of prayers in Arabic 
and of talismanic formulas; cf. M. Cohen, Grande 
invention pi. 53)—dates a new transformation in the 
conditions of usage of Arabic writing, which have 
recently been further aided by the advent of typing 
and other industrial processes. The phenomenon, 
interesting to consider in itself, could have resulted 
in a radical normalisation of Arabic writing, an 
undertaking which is still recommended in some 
quarters today in the form of various projects for 
the improvement or even the replacement of the 
traditional alphabet. In fact, it resulted only in the 
hardening of some types of usage, halting, in favour 
of the most widespread cursive, that is the “oriental” 
cursive, the evolution of signs which have preserved 
to this day in printed texts the features of a hand¬ 
written script. 
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We must return to the various functions supplied 
by Arabic writing in the mediaeval world in order to 
understand the abundance of stylistic varieties 
which corresponded, in spite of its constant orthog¬ 
raphy, to successive or concomitant stages of its 
development in the course of the centuries. 

The writing practised by government scribes in 
their compilation of archives or their official doc¬ 
uments could not be the same as that of calligraph¬ 
ers working to satisfy the taste for luxury of some 
patron, nor that of pious people copying the texts of 
the Kur’an, nor that of scholars making rough 
drafts or taking down speeches and discussions as 
dictation, nor that of merchants writing private 
letters and statements of account, nor that of makers 
of amulets and magical diagrams, for example. The 
greater or lesser degree of legibility required in each 
case—whether it was a case of documents intended to 
be widely read or appreciated solely from an artistic 
angle, or designs of limited, technical and sometimes 
even esoteric usage—intervened to modify the types 
of letters used; thus certain types of script reserved 
for certain uses are differentiated, scripts of diplo¬ 
macy or of business accounts, for example, but 
also artistic scripts illustrated by inscriptions on 
objects of common usage, such as the illegible 
anthropomorphic scripts whose letters, on precious 
objects of inlaid metal, are disguised as the gesticu¬ 
lations of small figures (see on this subject, D.S. 
Rice, The Wade Cup in the Cleveland Museum of Art, 
Paris 1954, 22-33), or on the contrary, the rigid and 
simple “kufic” or “astronomical” scripts used 
particularly for the figures and other markings born 
by astrolabes (see for example, M. Destombes, Les 
chiffres coufiques des instruments astronomiques 
arabes, in Physis, ii (i960), 197-210). 

Other types may have been given shape by the in¬ 
fluence of the many different regional milieux and 
national temperaments which coexisted in the 
world of Islam and whose heritages it is difficult to 
define with certainty. Even if our remarks on this 
subject may be connected with reflections con¬ 
cerning other families of scripts (see the collective 
work devoted to L’lcriture et la psychologie des 
peuples. XXIIe Semaine de Synthese, Paris 1963), 
the ethnico-linguistic procedures which are often 
applied to these local schools of writing should not 
be handled without caution. It may be admitted, for 
example, that the resources of artistic imagination 
belonging to Iranian and Turkish artisans were the 
origin of some of the finest compositions which have 
ever been executed in angular Arabic characters, 
and it is fashionable to give the credit to the ornamen¬ 
tal artists of the eastern provinces. Living in the 
semi-independent kingdoms of Khurasan and SIstan, 
as well as in the Iranised Baghdad of the Buyids, for 
example, they could be counted among the artisans 
most active in the embellishment of ornamental 
writing, their efforts being parallel to those which 
they pursued in imposing their own style upon the 
intricacies of the arabesque. They must also often 
have been the initiators of the styles which sub¬ 
sequently spread towards the western regions of 
the world of Islam, and they must have contributed 
to the popularity there of motifs at once calligraphic 
and floral, enriched with geometric embroidery, 
which were adopted there after a short lapse of time. 
But the exact role played by ethnic association 
cannot be appreciated any more than the relations 
uniting, as some scholars express it, the melodic 
line of Arabic music or song and the almost undu¬ 
lating and dynamic rhythm towards which the most 


elegant Arabic cursive scripts are always obliged to 
tend. 

At other levels, other technical factors were in¬ 
volved, regarding notably the length of time required 
to execute a certain specimen of calligraphy one or 
more times, according to the material and the process 
chosen, according to the originality peculiar to the 
“hand” of each artist, and the opportunity he had of 
transferring inflections or inspiration from different 
styles. It was often the opportunities offered to the 
artisans, to the stone-cutters or the scribes, by the 
material at their disposal, according to the periods 
and according to the areas, which determined the 
birth of different styles, attributed also to the per¬ 
sonality of the famous calligraphers who invented 
them or illustrated them and who are mentioned in 
the accounts traditionally repeated or amplified by 
the ancient Arab authors. As regards the handling 
of the pen, echoes are found in western works having 
taken as the basis of their developments, in the 
Europe of the 19th century, information still alive in 
the Ottoman empire (see for example, ch. ii of A. 
Herbin, Essai de calligraphic orientate, Paris 1803). 
Each time there is stressed the importance of the 
kalam [?.r.] and of the manner of cutting it; attention 
is also drawn to the types of ink used; the other items 
of equipment of the copyist are listed (see the precise 
details supplied on this subject by A. Grohmann, 
Arabische Paldographie, i, Graz-Vienna-Cologne 
1967, completed by the more recent commentaries 
supplied by J. Sadan, Encore du nouveau sur scribes 
et copistes, in REI, xlv (1975). But we should not 
at the same time forget the influence exerted by 
the utilisation of different techniques, which were 
prevalent both for monumental and furniture in¬ 
scriptions and could range from incision and sculp¬ 
ture in champlevd, in stone and stucco, to painting 
on plaster or pottery, to carving on metal, to in¬ 
scriptions in relief or to the complex construction of 
mosaics with cubes of glass and especially, with 
fragments of brick and ceramic. 

Actual fact does not allow us to establish, as has 
sometimes been suggested, that there are two 
separate categories of Arabic characters, one repre¬ 
sented by epigraphic documents of every genre and 
the other by manuscript texts. It is known, in fact, 
that the eminent calligraphers often provided, by 
setting them down on paper, the models for inscrip¬ 
tions subsequently executed in every other manner 
and that a trait peculiar to the artisans of the 
mediaeval Muslim world was that they loved to 
prove their virtuosity by transposing, from one 
material to another, and from painting to sculp¬ 
ture, or from metal to ceramic, or conversely, 
worked. It seems, on the other hand, that the supple 
involutions of rounded letters, sometimes credited 
solely to the talent of the copyist, are found from 
the 6th/i2th century onward in monumental in¬ 
scriptions and that there is, on the other hand, no 
shortage of ancient manuscript having recourse to 
the angular characters incorrectly described as 
“lapidary”. But in any case, it must be admitted 
that the nature of the technique practised is often 
sufficient to explain the variations, at the same 
time multiple and concurrent, without being of 
exactly simultaneous usage, that are to be found 
among inscribed compositions, of the same date and 
of the same origin, established on different material 
bases. There is no doubt that here we find the deter¬ 
mining cause of much in the way of subsequent 
stylistic ramifications, of which the birth would 
otherwise appear fortuitous. 
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Here should be added the effects of choices which 
are more difficult to discern in their motivations, for 
they were linked with the very attitude of mediaeval 
Muslim society to artistic invention, to its taste for 
the repetition of formulas and the conventions of 
workshops, to its admiration for redundance and 
sumptuousness which developed under the aegis 
of patrons motivated as much by love of ostentation 
as by concern for their own glory, and which gave 
rise to the refinement of sumptuous manuscripts 
which multiplied in the same way as that of monu¬ 
mental and movable epigraphs. These last factors in 
the differentiation of shapes acted, however, without 
going against the spirit of conservatism which 
marked Arabic writing on the level of orthography 
and which held to a great extent to the spirit of an 
Arabo-Islamic civilisation conscious of its superiority, 
at the same time reserving to a small 6Iite the mo¬ 
nopoly of a written communication of limited 
accessibility and destined to remain thus. 

For all these various reasons (more extensively 
developed by J. Sourdel-Thomine, The development 
of Arabic script, in Cambridge History of Arabic 
Literature, i, ch. i), the Arabic script was abundantly 
used in an Islamic milieu over the course of the 
centuries, and innumerable documents bear witness 
to it. Such wealth excites admiration, but it also 
explains the difficulties always encountered by those 
wishing to study it methodically: the world of 
Arab palaeography remains that of scattered and 
unevenly accomplished exploratory studies, where 
general surveys of sufficient completeness are lacking 
as well as systematic inventories of such-and-such 
a series of specimens and the information they 
provide. 

In the absence of any means of ameliorating this 
deficiency, we shall content ourselves here with 
presenting a provisional survey of the results ob¬ 
tained. On the one hand we shall stress the defects 
in orientation of the scanty working-material that 
exists, and on the other hand we shall indicate the 
principal opportunities that present themselves for 
tackling this vast question, pursuing a double ap¬ 
proach: bringing out on the one hand the specific 
traits of an Arabic script remarkable to the present 
day for the consistency of its system of transcrip¬ 
tion, whilst drawing attention on the other hand to 
important chronological phases discernible in the 
evolution of its shapes. Furthermore, it should 
never be forgotten that in addition to these major 
stages, there were secondary phases, linked together, 
following one another in succession or on the con¬ 
trary overlapping, in a somewhat anarchic process of 
development, according to the changing modalities of 
usage and the great artistic flowering to which 
allusion has been made above. 

As the science of studying Arabic graphisms, 
which figures among the modern disciplines of 
orientalism but remains a science in its infancy, 
Arabic palaeography has not yet given birth to a 
single manual or introductory work other than one 
major publication, which after many years of 
planning remains incomplete. The idea for this work 
first occurred to Adolf Grohmann when he atten¬ 
ded the lectures given on this subject by Josef von 
Karabacek in 1910 and 1912 at the University of 
Vienna. Only two volumes have appeared to this 
date (A. Grohmann, Arabische Paldographie, Teil i, 
Vienna 1967; Teil ii, Vienna 1971), which there is 
little hope of ever seeing completed. The historical 
summary of the first efforts devoted to the study of 
Arabic writing, first in the Islamic world (i, 4-32), 


then among a growing group of western orientalists 
from the beginning of the 17th century to the 
present day (i, 32-65) is followed, after remarks 
bearing on materials of writing (Die Beschreibstoffe, 
i, 66-131) only by analyses concerning the types of 
writing defined by the author as “lapidary” (Das 
Schrijtwesen. Die Lapidarschrift, ii, 3-290), types 
whose study is certainly of vital importance, but 
whose various aspects are not sufficient to charac¬ 
terise the evolution of Arabic writing in its entirety. 

There is also the survey, meticulous but of limited 
scope, compiled by B. Moritz in 1910 in the first 
edition of the Encyclopaedia of Islam [s.v. Arabia]. 
Other similarly hasty surveys followed, which at¬ 
tempted notably to place Arabic writing among the 
various systems known of notation of language 
signs (thus M. Cohen, Grande invention, esp. r8i-6, 
234-8, and 328-30, where the previous works are 
mentioned and remarks of a methodological order 
made; see also J. Sourdel-Thomine, L’icriture arabe 
et son tvolution ornementale, M. Rodinson, Le monde 
islamique et Vextension de Vicrilure arabe, in L'tcri- 
ture et la psychologie des peuples, 249-61, 263-77, 
and D. Divinger, The alphabet, a key to the history of 
mankind 7 , London and New York 1968, i, 210-15), or 
which attempted to place it before a more extensive 
public by increasing the number of illustrations (thus 
E. Kiihnel, Islamische Schriftkunst, Berlin 1942; 
A. M. Schimmel, Islamic calligraphy, in Iconography 
of religions, section xxii/i, Leiden 1970; N. Zayn 
al-Din, Mufawwar al-khatt al- c arabi, Baghdad 1968, 
or idem, BadaV al-khatt al-’-arabi, Baghdad 1972). 
Yet others have been content to place the accent on 
certain aspects of the problem (thus M. Minovi and 
Ph. Ackermann, Calligraphy. An outline history, in 
A. U. Pope, A survey of Persian art, ii (1939), 1707-42; 
N. Abbott, Arabic palaeography in Ars Islamica, 
viii (1941), 67-104, which combined with a critical 
study of the preceding account, replies to certain 
positions adopted by A. Jeffery on the possibilities of 
identification of ancient Arabic scripts). Finally, 
there have been others who have confined themselves, 
either to a geographical area (for example O. Houdas, 
Essai sur I'icriture maghrlbine, in Nouveaux milanges 
orientaux, 1886, 85-112) or to a period (S. al- 
Munadjdjid, Dirdsdt fi ta’rikh al-khatt al- c arabi 
mundhu bidayatihi ild nihdyat al-^asr al-umawi, 
Beirut 1972), or to both of these at once (S. Y. 
al-Djaburi, al-Khatt al- c arabi wa-tatawwuruhu fi 
'l-*usur al-*abbdsiyya fi ’l- c Irak, Baghdad 1962), or 
even to the work of a single calligrapher (D. S. 
Rice, The unique Ibn al-Bawwdb manuscript in the 
Chester Beatty Library, Dublin 1955). Here there are 
only to be found provisional elements and incom¬ 
plete syntheses upon groups of graphical variations 
which seem, by their very volume, to have dampened 
the enthusiasm of the specialists, who, although a 
list of their works might give the impression that 
each of these subjects was covered at length, have 
never dealt with more than a small part of an im¬ 
mense and still partially unknown field. 

But these sometimes superficial works have never¬ 
theless surpassed in ambition the tentative en¬ 
deavours to which other scholars too often confined 
themselves, collecting and regrouping, in the form 
of simple books of plates, specimens considered as 
typical of Arabic writing used, here or there, in 
such-and-such a period. Hence the several albums, 
often with ambitious titles, of which the most im¬ 
portant since the end of the 19th century are easily 
listed (W. Wright, Facsimiles of manuscripts and in, 
scriptions, Oriental series, Palaeographical Society- 
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London 1875-83; B. Moritz, Arabic palaeography, 
Cairo 1905; E. Tisserant, Specimina codicum orien- 
talium, Bonn 1914; A. J. Arberry, Specimens of 
Arabic and Persian palaeography, London 1939; 
G. Vajda, Album de paldographie arabe, Paris 1959; 
S. al-Munadjdjid, al-Kitab al-'-arabi al-makhful 
ila 'l-karn al-’-ashir al-hidjrl, i. al-Namadhidi, Cairo 
i960), and to which may be added collections of 
exercises in decipherment conceived at any early 
date (such as M. Bresnier, EUments de calligraphic 
orientale. Algiers-Paris 1855, or L. Cheikho, Speci¬ 
mens de cent ecritures arabes pour la lecture des 
manuscrits anciens et modernes, Beirut 1885 and 
18951 - 

In fact a search has to be made in works belong¬ 
ing to disciplines other than palaeography, in the 
narrow sense of the term, in order to find some of the 
most positive results regarding the study of Arab 
characters. Thus we may mention the important 
data obtained concerning the writing of the first 
centuries, through the progress of the science of 
papyrology. To the conclusions, today considered 
obsolete, reached by a Silvestre de Sacy and forming 
the basis for subsequent researches (as in his Nouveaux 
a per f us sur I’histoire de I’icriture chez les Arabes du 
Hedjaz, in JA, x, (1827), 209-31), there have suc¬ 
ceeded the publications of results owed to the ex¬ 
perience of Adolf Grohmann or of N. Abbott, as 
well as several other specialists (see on this subject 
the synthesis-data in A. Grohmann, From the world 
of Arabic papyri, Cairo 1952, esp. 69-93, and Ein- 
fiihrung und Chrestomathie zur arabischen Papyrus- 
kunde, i, Prague 1955, esp. 88-103; of. Arabische 
Papyruskunde, in Handbuch der Orientalistik, i/2, 
Leiden-Cologne 1966). These permit appreciation of 
the trye value of such texts, difficult to decipher 
but of unquestionable historical authenticity, of 
which however only most incomplete series have yet 
been published, in occasional articles or in the cata¬ 
logues of some great collections. 

Also, there is the information provided by works 
of numismatics, starting with monetary materials 
(pieces of all kinds, jetons, glass weights and even 
seals) most often datable with certainty, emanating 
from equally identifiable mint centres and bearing 
inscriptions composed invariably in carefully exe¬ 
cuted scripts. These types of information have sel¬ 
dom been collated as they deserve, though mention 
should be made of the first results in this field, 
contained either in catalogues compiled according to 
modern rules (see the table of letter-forms set out 
by J. Walker, A catalogue of the Arab-Byzantine and 
Post-Reform Umayyad coins, London 1956, p. cii), or 
in specialised Corpus essays (see for example, the 
remarks of a palaeographic order contained in G. C. 
Miles, Early Arabic glass weights and stamps. New 
York 1948, 29). 

Studies which have proved particularly fruitful, 
from the viewpoint of palaeography, are the works 
devoted by epigraphists to this decorative aspect 
of Arabic inscriptions and to the ornamental distor¬ 
tions of their characters, which constitute one of 
the most significant features. Not only has the sys¬ 
tem inaugurated by Samuel Flury concerning certain 
artistic schools locatable in time as in space (see for 
example, his Islamische Schriftbdnder, Amida- 
Diyarbehr XI. Jahrhundert, Basel-Paris 1920; idem, 
Le dicor epigraphique des monuments de Ghazna, in 
Syria, vi (1925), 60-90; idem, Le decor epigraphique 
des monuments fatimides du Caire, in Syria, xvii 
(1936), 365-76; and Ornamental Kufic inscriptions on 
pottery, in A. U. Pope, A survey of Persian art, ii, 


1743-69) have continued to be followed for other 
periods or other places (thus V. A. Kratchovskaya, 
Notices sur les inscriptions de la mosquee Djoum'-a 
d Veramine, in REI, v (1931), 25-38; idem, Ornamen¬ 
tal Naskhi inscriptions, in A. U. Pope, Survey, ii, 
1770-85, and Evolyuisia kufifeskogo piima v Sredney 
Azii, in Epigrafika Vostoka, iii, (1949), 46-100; J. 
Sourdel-Thomine, Epitaphes coufiques de Bdb Saghir, 
in Les monuments ayyoubides de Damas, iv, Paris 
1950; idem, Le coufique aUpin de I’epoque seljoukide, 
in Melanges L. Massignon, iii, Damascus 1957, 301-17, 
and Le style des inscriptions arabo-siciliennes d 
I’epoque des rois normands, in £tudes d’orientalisme 
dediees a Levi-Proven fal, i, Paris 1962, 307-15; 
M. Ocafia Jim 4 nez, El ciifico hispano y su evolueidn, 
Madrid 1970), but a similar method has been applied 
to the study of inscriptions on movable objects (L. 
Volov-Golombek, Plaited Kufic on Samanid epi- 
graphic pottery, in Ars Islamica, vi (1966), 107-33). 
Then the procedure used for precise cases has also on 
occasion received particular attention (thus J. 
Sourdel-Thomine, Quelques reflexions sur Vecriture des 
premieres steles arabes du Caire, in Annales islamolo- 
giques, xi (1972), 23-35). Elsewhere, observations of 
this type have been collected and linked together in 
an ambitious treatment, such as that which was 
attempted by Adolf Grohmann, starting from a 
truly encyclopaedic knowledge of the question, but 
in a manner too diffused to allow a clear perspective 
of the evolution of the whole phenomenon (see A. 
Grohmann, Arabische Paldographie, ii, cited above, 
of which the plan of research has been announced by 
the author in The origin and early development of 
floriated Kufic, in Ars Orientalis, ii, (1957), 183-213). 

Finally, the studies brought to fruition more 
specifically under the disciplines of codicology, the 
science of manuscripts and their dating, utilising 
with profit the examination of their various external 
characteristics, must in their turn not be forgotten, 
even if they are still far from attaining a degree of 
scientific precision sufficient to bring to palaeog¬ 
raphy the elements of certainty that might be ex¬ 
pected. There is, in fact, a contrast between the 
minute care taken by the scribes, users and owners of 
every copy of an Arabic text to add to it notes 
supplying its history, on the one hand, and the in¬ 
sufficient use, on the other hand, made of these notes 
in modern times to establish the dating of these 
copies and, thereby, the classification and verifica¬ 
tion of their scripts. 

Certainly, the details recorded in modern cata¬ 
logues, details supplied by the title pages or the 
final pages of manuscripts and enabling us to date 
them by means of their colophons as well as by 
the various marks of ownership, certificates of 
donation such as wahfs [?.«.], seals, reading marks 
and certificates of audition that they contain, have 
served as points of reference, in the case where they 
have been noted: introductions to critical editions of 
good quality, presentations of collections, studies 
bearing on the conditions of transmission of ancient 
texts, announcements of discoveries shedding new 
light on opinions previously held (see for example, J. 
Schacht, Sur quelques manuscrits de la bibliotheque 
de la mosquee d'al-Qarawiyyin a Fes, in Melanges 
Levi-Proven fal, Paris 1962, 271-84, or S. M. Stern, 
A Manuscript from the library of the Ghaznawid 
A mir l Abd al-Rashid, in Paintings from Islamic lands, 
Oriental Studies no. 4, Oxford 1969). 

Nor has use ever been made for purposes of syste¬ 
matic classification nor of description of series of 
manuscripts belonging to such-and-such a type of 
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script, for there has been no attempt, on sufficiently 
broad bases, to make recensions with the purpose of 
establishing the chronological sequences of dated 
specimens, which would themselves be subjected to 
necessary palaeographic analyses. Two difficulties 
are encountered here: these are (i) the extra¬ 
ordinary quantity of copies of Arabic texts pre¬ 
served to this day and {2) the insufficient knowledge 
that we have of them, the resources of some public 
libraries being incompletely studied in the West as 
well as in the East, and the relative importance of the 
contents of private libraries not yet catalogued or 
even sometimes noticed. It is to be hoped that in the 
future such inventories will be put to proper use; 
this will have to depend on a previous recension of 
the accessible Arabic manuscripts, an enterprise 
which is at present impossible in spite of the results 
contained in the monumental collections of works 
written in Arabic owed to C. Brockelmann and, more 
recently, to F. Sezgin. These inventories will enable 
us to fix with confidence the exact moment of ap¬ 
pearance of a certain palaeographic feature, be¬ 
longing to a certain local milieu or a certain well- 
known workshop. This is not yet possible, but one 
may at least use for first approximations the re¬ 
marks supplied by the best catalogues of manuscripts 
and, by listing autograph signatures or references to 
contemporary copyists, enlarge considerably the 
actual field of research of the palaeographers. 

To these data may profitably be added the results 
gleaned from thorough searches of archives containing 
official or private documents of all kinds (see remarks 
on the documentary wealth of a source of this type 
in J. Sourdel-Thomine and D. Sourdel, Nouveaux 
documents sur Vhistoire religieuse et sociale de Damas 
au moyen dge, in REI, xxxii (1964), 1-2; A propos des 
documents de la grande mosquie de Damas conser- 


vts d Istamboul. Risultats de la Seconds Enqu/te, in 
ibid., xxxiii (1965), 73-85). Here there is to be found 
palaeographic evidence of the first importance, rang¬ 
ing from notary acts [see wathIka] to requests or 
personal letters (for publications of letters of this 
kind see, for example, A Dietrich, Arabische Briefe 
aus der Papyrussammlung der Hamburger Staats- und 
Universitdts-Bibliothek, Hamburg 1955; S. M. Stem, 
Petitions from the Mamluk period, in BSOAS, xxix 
(1966), 233-76, with reference to his previous ar¬ 
ticles on the requests on the Fatimid or Ayyubid 
epoch; D. Sourdel, Deux documents relati/s d la 
communauU hanbalite de Damas, in BEO, xxv (1972), 
I 4 I- 5 I)- 

But the most abundant source of elements immedia¬ 
tely of use for a rational knowledge of Arabic writing 
still remain, amid all these manuscripts relics, these 
copies of the Qur’an, which have already supplied 
the material for a special chapter of philological and 
palaeographic research. In the same way that the 
modalities of recension of the Rur’Snic text and the 
divergencies of reading to which certain of its pas¬ 
sages can give rise led to the development, during 
the early centuries of Islam, of the first grammatical 
as well as exegetical studies. Hence copies of the 
Qur’an offer the most solid base that we have to this 
day for describing the evolution of fine Arabic 
characters. 

Catalogued since the end of the 19th century in 
the major western collections of which they were a 
part, these copies were the source of the studies of 
“hieratic” angular calligraphy which form the 
basic material for G. Bergstrasser and O. Pretzl 
(Geschichte des Qorans, iii, Leipzig 1938), who sum¬ 
marise in this volume their previous essays and 


especially for the series of new hypotheses subse¬ 
quently expressed by N. Abbott (The rise of the North 
Arabic script and its KuPanic development, Chicago 
Z 939 )> A. Jeffery (review in The Moslem World, xxx 
(1940), 191-8), R. Blachire (Introduction au Coran, 
Paris 1947, 83-9), and G. Levi Della Vida (Frammenti 
coranici in carattere cufico nella Biblioteca Vaticana, 
Vatican 1947), without forgetting the very illumi¬ 
nating note by A. Grohmann (The problem of dating 
early QuPatts, in Isl., xxxiii (1958), 213-31) taking 
the discovery of a new fragment of the Kur 5 3 n on 
papyrus as a basis for proposing the attribution to 
the ist/7th century copies of the style previously 
called ftidfazi. 

Certainly, the conclusions reached till now, 
especially concerning the calligraphic material in 
ornamental “kufic” known as “lapidary”, remain 
fragile and imprecise. There is no scientifically de¬ 
fensible position other than to suspend in this re¬ 
gard all judgement until there have been made, with 
the most minute observations of detail, regroupings 
by families, which comparisons and careful indexing 
will perhaps enable us to apportion chronologically 
and geographically. There is no guarantee even that 
the points of reference established then will not 
appear to be deceptive in regard to the work of re¬ 
search and analysis which they will require and 
which would have to take account of extensive 
collections not yet inventoried like that of the Da¬ 
mascus Kur’ans of Istanbul (cf. J. Sourdel-Thomine 
and D. Sourdel, Nouveaux documents). But, in spite 
of these reservations, the several working hypotheses 
already adopted, according to which were recently 
classified in an approximative manner the 164 
exhibits of a remarkable exhibition of Kur'ans 
of all kinds (see M. Lings and Y. H. Safadi, The 
QuPan. Catalogue of an exhibition of QuPan manu¬ 
scripts at the British Library, 3 April — 15 August 
1976), prove themselves to be indispensible in ena¬ 
bling the reconstruction, by means of Kur’anic 
scripts alone, of the history of Arabic manuscript 
writing and its enrichment through elaboration of 
forms and the introduction of illuminations some¬ 
times foreign to the shapes of the letters. 

Beside these various scientific considerations, 
there are furthermore the data supplied by the an¬ 
cient textual sources which have for a long time 
served as a basis for the reflections of the specialists 
and which should not be neglected. Even if most 
often they do no more than repeat one another and 
thereby ensure the permanence, to the modern 
milieux of calligraphers, of notions which were 
enunciated by the authors of the mediaeval period 
and which seem to have been subsequently perpet¬ 
uated without being always fully understood, they 
show the interest felt by an erudite traditional 
society in the writing which it used, and they reflect 
in this sense the fruits of an instructive and solid 
experiment. 

Certainly, the ideas which to this day have been 
extracted and expressed in western surveys corres¬ 
pond to a view of the problems at once formal and 
incomplete. What has been largely extracted from 
them is either the names of famous scribes considered 
to be the heads of schools and presented in the course 
of accounts of an anecdotal character, or enunciation 
of rules of calligraphy remaining obscure in the 
absence of an adequate terminology, or lists of 
technical terms, especially those which were in use 
to designate the styles of writing which scholars 
were content to enumerate. Even when an approach 
has been made on a more critical level, and attempts 
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made to determine the exact bearing of the terms 
adopted, to this day it is rare for sure conclusions to 
be reached. Whence arise the discussions which are 
still pursued among modern authors; and whence 
certain divergencies of interpretation concerning the 
text of the Fihrist of Ibn al-Nadim (end of the 4th/ 
10th century), regarding the hididzi and kufi styles in 
the writing of the first Kur’ans, may be chosen as 
examples (on this question, see e.g. N. Abbott, 
North Arabic script, 17-18, 23-25, 29-30). Researches 
such as have been pursued regarding the expression 
al-khatt al-mansub or any other expression borrowed 
from the mediaeval vocabulary of copyists have in 
fact regularly ended in an impasse, the arguments 
used succeeding only in producing literary state¬ 
ments devoid of a direct link with the reality of the 
written documents: the deficiency, which was only 
accentuated progressively with the transmissions 
and transpositions of the same formulae from one 
author and one text to another, already affected the 
definitions of the most ancient historical sources 
accessible to us, of which the developments were never 
accompanied by explicit illustrations. 

Nevertheless, this deficiency, which should be 
stressed, does not prevent the specialised Arabic 
literature from having a unique position in shedding 
a light, in certain cases on the past of a writing 
which forms the subject of the first kitdb al-khatt, 
kitdb al-kuttdb and kitdb al-kitaba, dealing with 
the types of script themselves, the presentation of the 
letters, the orthography, the grammar, the style, 
and the administrative techniques. The most ancient 
of these treatments date back to the 3rd/gth century, 
such as that of al-Baghdadi, where there are signif¬ 
icant links with different passages included in the 
works of a contemporary polygraph like Ibn lyutay- 
ba (see D. Sourdel, Le Livre des secretaires de c Abdal¬ 
lah al-Bagdddt, in BEO, xiv (1952-4), 1x5-63; cf. 
J. Sadan, Encore du nouveau sur scribes et copistes). 

The encyclopaedic enterprises which such endeav¬ 
ours represented, and which sometimes came to give 
the tinge of a more literary research when they 
were conducted by an author like al-Tawbldl, were 
constantly reviewed and enriched throughout the 
mediaeval period until the works of the Mamluk 
period which paid particular attention, as previously 
had the Fihrist of Ibn al-Nadim, to various types 
of script or khufuf. The chapter which al- Kalkashandi 
devotes to these ( $ubh al-a^sha, ed. Cairo, ii) wonder¬ 
fully illustrates the importance of information thus 
gathered by a man of secretarial training, calling 
upon his own experience of chancellery practices to 
present a survey in which he enumerates the six 
principal types of Arabic script, which he designates 
by the names al-Tiimdr al-kdmil, mukhtasar al- 
Tumar, al-Thulth. al-Tawki t , al-Rikd’- and al- 
Ghubdr. But one could equally well cite the text, 
recently published, of an author of the ioth/i6th 
century, Mubammad b. al-yasan al-JIbl ( Didmi ' 
mahasm kitdbat al-kuttdb, ed. S. al-Munadjdjid, 
Beirut 1962). 

All the commentaries thus attached to ancient 
calligraphic varieties, themselves classed in groups 
and sub-groups according to a system varying some¬ 
what according to the authors, furnish in fact the 
elements of a traditional science which preserves 
its diffuse historical validity and whose ambiguities 
certain western palaeographers have partially suc¬ 
ceeded in surmounting. Not only have they seen 
there a means of access to details of protocol put into 
practice in various periods by the bureaucracy of the 
Muslim states for their official correspondence, but 


the chronological indications developed in this 
manner have permitted them to determine, from Ibn 
Mufcla (273-328/886-940) to Ibn al-Bawwab (d. 
418/1022 or 432/1032) and to Yakut al-Musta%imi 
(640-58/1242-58) the most logically-supposed phases 
of a progression towards the elegance and suppleness 
which characterised, over the centuries, the evolution 
of the Arabic writing practised by scribes and copy¬ 
ists. 

Such are the works on which at present our know¬ 
ledge of the history of Arabic writing rests. The 
provisional assessments which may be drawn from 
them can conveniently be grouped under a small 
number of rubrics. 

The first of these rubrics concerns the archaic 
Arabic writing which is seen to appear in the ist/ 
7th century and the importance of which rests on 
two fundamental features: the coherence, on the one 
hand, of its system cf consonantal notation based on 
the existence of an alphabet, defective perhaps but 
already well established; and on the other hand, the 
normative quality accorded to it from that time, 
which was to enable its form to be maintained under 
the most elaborate of later graphical variations. 

This archaic or primitive Arabic writing was em¬ 
ployed in Arabia at the very beginning of Islam, 
from the lifetime of Muhammad and during the cal¬ 
iphates of his immediate successors. The most ancient 
sources of evidence other than literary at our dis¬ 
posal are firstly, rare and uncertain: fragments of 
undated copies of the Kur’anic text or letters of 
Muhammad on parchment of which the authenticity 
has not yet been firmly demonstrated. Subsequently, 
some inscriptions are found on coinages of the type 
known as Arabo-Sasanid or Arabo-Byzantine, and of 
greater importance are various lapidary remains, no¬ 
tably an epitaph from 31/652 preserved on a stele in 
the Cairo museum, of which the alphabet has already 
been extensively studied, and a historical inscrip¬ 
tion from 58/677-8 in the name of Mu'awiya found in 
Arabia near al-Ta’if on a dam out in the country¬ 
side. These texts permit a clear knowledge of the 
crude forms, so simple in fact as later to cause con¬ 
fusion, of the seventeen characters which consti¬ 
tute its alphabet, eighteen if we are to include the 
double letter Idm-alif, still more counting the varia¬ 
tions imposed on the isolated, initial, medial or final 
letters, put forward by the grammarians, from the 
2nd/8th century, according to an original scheme 
taking account both of their appearance and of their 
phonetic characteristics. The shapes thus used had 
been inherited from earlier Semitic scripts, but 
according to a line of descent which cannot easily be 
established. They required in any case an orthography 
which was the object of some later improvements, 
by the addition of supplementary signs, but which 
always demanded a reading of the Arabic based on 
the recognition of the words themselves and thus 
permitted only to trained scholars to do this. 

This orthography was first based on the small 
number of signs adopted to designate the twenty- 
eight phonemes of the Arabic language, twenty-five 
consonants and three semi-vowels, without counting 
the long vowels d, {, ti, corresponding to the three 
vocalic tones of classical Arabic, and the short 
vowels which, in a Semitic language are generally 
considered as foreign to the “skeleton of the word” 
but which require no less a special system of notation, 
which became evident, according to the textual sour¬ 
ces, before the end of the ist/7th century. The same 
sign having been assigned to two or three phonemes, 
these were subsequently differentiated by the 
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adjunction, above or below the line, of one, two 
or three of those diacritical points which have been 
preserved to this day and to which was added also a 
special sign, the shadda or tashdid, to mark the 
doubling of a consonant. Thus it became possible to 
distinguish letters such as id’, fa’, thp, nun and 
yd’, in their initial and medial forms, or ha, khd and 
d[im, dal and dhdl, rp and sdy, sin and shin, sad and 
dad, fa 1 and zP, l ayn and ghayn as well as fP and 
kaf. The introduction of this practice, which in 
general may be seen as the imitation of a process put 
into practice by Syriac writing, cannot be dated 
with certainty, especially as the pointing appeared 
to be more or less necessary according the diffi¬ 
culty of the words transcribed and according to the 
more or less hieratic and stylised character required 
for the writing; but the example supplied by the in¬ 
scription of Mu'awiya mentioned above would seem 
to prove that its use in moderation, in the form else¬ 
where of little oblique strokes rather then points, 
dates back to the same antiquity as the use of the 
Arabic alphabet in the ancient Muslim era. Then, 
later in the same century, appeared special signs for 
vowels. 

As for the shapes themselves, we should emphasise 
not only the simplicity of the contours and the ir¬ 
regularity of proportions, but also the abundant use 
made of ligatures, which joined the letters between 
themselves in the interior of the words, so as to give 
the illusion of a continuous line in which the letters 
were placed. This fact would seem to prove that the 
Arabic script derives from a “well-worn” script in 
which characters already degenerate were preferred 
to facilitate the joining of cursive script; but the 
question remains open as to where or when this 
derivation took place, and by means of which models 
drawn from the vast family of Aramaean writings 
which was formerly spread over the entire Near East. 

The question of origins, for which the basic doc¬ 
umentation continues to be limited to the rare in¬ 
scriptions known as “Proto-Arabic”, has excited a 
number of theories from the statements of Bernhard 
Moritz, re-examined by Nabia Abbott, to the recent 
hypotheses of J. Starcky (see on this subject J. 
Sourdel-Thomine, Les origines de Vicrilure arabe a 
propos d'une hypothise recente, in REI, xxxiv (1966), 
151-7; cf. on the same point the reservations of 
A. Grohmann, Arabische Palaographie, ii, 7-33), 
but to this day the question cannot be considered 
settled. The ancient Arabic sources, which attribute 
the invention of the Arabic script to persons of 
legendary nature, presented, according to the ac¬ 
counts in question, in different contexts, are on this 
point of very little help; they content themselves 
with affirming that the script was in use in the Arab 
kingdom of the Syria-Mesopotamia region as well as 
in Mecca in the 6th century A.D. On the other hand, 
the researches of modem scholars have as yet pro¬ 
duced only controversial approximations. The 
opinion which has prevailed for more than fifty 
years would have it that there was a progressive 
transformation, in Arabic characters, of the symbols 
used, several centuries earlier, by the Nabataeans of 
the kingdom of Petra. The petitio principi on which 
this opinion rests and which consists in assimilating 
to the inscriptions known as “Proto-Arabic” the 
“Nabataean-Arabic” inscription of al-Namara, quite 
different in appearance and two centuries earlier, has 
recently been vigorously opposed by specialist 
scholars of Nabataean who deny the existence, in its 
cursive forms, of the least resemblance to the future 
Arabic forms. These same specialists insist on the 


total hiatus that would in fact exist, as regards 
writing, between the distant period of the zenith of 
the Nabataean kingdom, in the 2nd century A.D., 
and the birth, in the ist/7th century, of the Islamic 
state whose development ensured that of Arabic 
writing. So there arises for them the necessity to 
search out the prototypes of the Arabic characters 
in the symbols which served for the notation of 
other languages used, between the 3rd and the 6th 
centuries A.D., in the pre-Islamic Near East, 
especially in the Christian Arab kingdoms of Lower 
Mesopotamia, around the famous intellectual centre 
of ai-HIra [g.a.]. These symbols are not known 
to us today through any relics, but there remains 
as a clue the fact that the archaic Arabic script, this 
“linked cursive with reduced bodies for letters”, 
as it has been strikingly defined, obeys the same 
principles as the Syriac script, of which some varie¬ 
ties no longer in use could well have been in practice 
in al-HIra and in its surroundings. 

Distinguished from archaic Arabic writing by its 
concern for equilibrium and regularity—this will be 
the second rubric—is “the imperial script” of the 
following period, which deserves the dynastic title 
of Umayyad. While remaining faithful to the pre¬ 
ceding orthographic system, eventually improved in 
copies of the Kur’an by the notation of short vowels, 
in the most anciently attested form, that of coloured 
dots, this script was in fact modelled, from a stylistic 
point of view, by the taste of the sovereigns who 
distinguished themselves in this sense by various 
innovations. Such was the official decision of the 
caliph c Abd al-Malik imposing the use of Arabic on 
the scribes of the central as well as of the provin¬ 
cial administration, and ordering the composition in 
that language of the legends on coinage, which rep¬ 
resented henceforth a new type, without any d6cor 
other than calligraphic. One notes that from his 
reign date the first specimens of Arabic writing 
worthy of comparison with Greek inscriptions 
previous to the conquest, and it is no accident that 
these specimens are found on milestones, themselves 
erected according to ancient usages. It subsequently 
fell to the lot of the son of c Abd al-Malik, al-Walld, 
to leave on the walls of the first prestige monument 
of Islam, the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem, an 
epigraphic band of hitherto unequalled importance. 

Thus there rapidly came to be felt in full force 
the effects of a quest for equilibrium imposing on 
the various letters of the alphabet a stricter form, 
and permitting their classification into three series 
based on simple geometric schemes: tall and straight 
letters producing, above the base line, perpendicular 
or oblique strokes of variable dimensions; those which 
develop, on the level of this central axis or slightly 
above it, loops formed like little circles or like 
quadrangular figures of variable dimensions; and 
those finally which exhibit, still in a timid manner, 
below this same axis, curves which are more or less 
open and generally treated as simple fragments of 
almost perfect circumferences. These results had 
been obtained by the vertical elongation of the alif, 
the horizontal extension of the dal and especially 
of the fP or the kaf, the harmonisation of the shape 
of the letters with loops, the extension of the ter¬ 
minal curves of the rP and especially of the kaf or 
of the final nun, the eventual turning towards the 
right of the termination of the final yp. The same 
shapes could be inscribed in a rigid manner on 
stone or rough parchment, for texts slowly copied 
and intended to last on account of their religious 
or historical value (manuscripts of the Kur’an or 
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royal inscriptions, for example), or on the contrary 
copied more casually, with rounding and modifica¬ 
tion of forms, when it was a question of less important 
texts and of private or even official letters, and 
written with light pens on the uniform and smooth 
surface of sheets of papyrus. 

Differences in treatment thus began to engender 
observable graphical variations, without, however, 
permitting a distinction at that stage between a utili¬ 
tarian and cursive script, marked solely by the re¬ 
quirements of legibility and speed, and a more 
dignified script aimed purely at the requirements of 
art or of prestige. These differences none the less in¬ 
dicate the two directions which were soon to be fol¬ 
lowed and on the basis of which certain specialists 
formerly considered themselves authorised to insist 
on a supposed ancient duality of Arabic writing of 
which the two equally primitive forms, the angular 
form known as “kufic” and the flexible known as 
“naskhi”, would correspond to different systems 
destined to be perpetuated side-by-side. Today 
emphasis should be laid, contrary to such a hypothe¬ 
sis, on the fundamental unity of the earliest Arabic 
writing, which Bernhard Moritz and Adolf Groh- 
mann agreed in recognising; but it is nevertheless 
correct to place in the Umayyad period the individ¬ 
ualisation of the currents which subsequently led 
to the ramification of its styles according to two 
principal branches. 

It is to the nature and the vitality of the first 
of these currents that the third rubric should then 
be devoted, envisaging an angular script, at the same 
time slow of execution and naturally ornamental, 
whose aesthetic value and nobility always prevailed 
over convenience, but whose taste for the most varied 
usages no less characterised the ancient c Abbasid 
period. Not only were copies of the Kur’an trans¬ 
cribed in this style until the middle of the 4th/ioth 
century, but it was also used to preserve works of 
erudition or pious texts of all kinds which were 
written on parchment, while monumental inscrip¬ 
tions owed to it their astonishing decorative quality. 

Thus we may speak of a constant flowering of 
kufic over several centuries, simple kflfic at first when 
writers contented themselves with reproducing, in 
relief and with increased breadth, the thin lines of 
the Umayyad compositions, subsequently ornamen¬ 
tal when the means for enriching and adding to it 
appeared favourable. The successes at once artistic 
and epigraphic, whose achievement it permitted 
while observing the priority of the textual quality 
of the inscription, became diversified up to the 
turn of the 6th/i2th century, in the form of various 
styles often deserving to bear the names of regional 
dynasties which had favoured them individually: 
one may in fact speak of Aghlabid, Tulunid, Fatimid 
or Ghaznawid kufics for example, each presenting 
its repertoire of calligraphic embellishments, cor¬ 
responding especially to so many historical and 
geographical stages in the transformation of Arabic 
writing in the context of an immense and soon 
fragmented Islamic empire. 

To give an idea of these various styles and of 
their nature, it is not sufficient to recall the fun¬ 
damental rules according to which kufic scripts 
evolved, obeying a common tendency, that of com¬ 
batting, by various devices, the imbalance originally 
present in every epigraphic band, between an upper 
section that was too empty and a lower section 
weighed down with characters crammed together. In 
such cases, a common tendency was to expand into 
palmettes the upper extremities of characters while 
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their lower teminations little by little gave birth 
to slender or daring curves returning to the level of 
the high strokes. Other tendencies subsequently 
showed themselves, according to which the artists 
had recourse either to elongations or flexions of the 
letters themselves, or to casual motifs associated 
with the characters and situated in their backgrounds. 

From the judicious use of these various procedures 
were born all the various types of “ornamental 
kufic” which one may begin to distinguish and 
classify by means of the systems of analysis of 
alphabets brilliantly inaugurated by the works of 
Samuel Flury. There were, for example, the inscrip¬ 
tions where the letters were placed on a background 
entirely covered with ornamental arabesques, of 
which the stems could develop into asymetrical 
branches passing at random over the empty spaces or 
on the contrary crossing the characters without ever 
becoming confused with them, then following their 
coils by means of an independent and more or less 
involved foliated scroll. There were also techniques 
of developing, while starting from the letters them¬ 
selves and their terminal points, either leafed or 
even flowered stylisations arranged regularly in a 
festoon, or networks of articulated lines in the style 
of a more or less important geometric border, 
capable of being extended into an unbounded knot- 
work pattern. Some daring experiments went so far 
as to insert within the letters figures of living crea¬ 
tures, rows of human heads for example or mixed 
groups of animals and humans. All these decorative 
processes are evoked, in modern classifications and 
definitions, by the terms of kufic, leafed or flowered 
with ripple scroll, with floral border, with geometric 
border and finally anthropomorphic border. But 
at the same time, modifications were made of 
the outline of the letter itself, sometimes to the 
point of distorting its appearance and making one 
forget that the symbols in question could retain an 
alphabetic function under the distortions to which 
they were subjected. Thus there came about a 
proliferation of vertical strokes with counter-curves 
applied in the guise of “rising tails” to continue, 
in the upper part of the band, the final letters which 
originally finished below the base line. Use was al¬ 
ready also made of breaks with rectangular turns, 
of elongations of all kinds, of braiding, indentations, 
ornamental ligatures and folding knots which charac¬ 
terise especially the multiple varieties of braided 
kufic, although such a succinct enumeration cannot 
possibly take into account the gifts of imagination 
which made of every new decorative kufic inscription 
a work of art that was unique, because based on the 
previous establishment of an alphabet and of an 
ornamental repertoire belonging to it. 

Now these are precisely the typical details of 
this genre which marked the specific styles of the 
local schools which should be distinguished if one 
is to follow with any advantage the history of 
kufic writing. Thus we observe the Syrian character 
of certain types of diim, hd' or kha'. Similarly, the 
taste for braiding certain letters which might be, 
according to local tradition, the dal, the kaf or the 
hd > for example, the taste also for superimposed 
motifs such as knots on tall strokes inserted between 
neighbouring letters such as the two lams of the 
word Allah, would distinguish the works from 
Khurasan where, in the 5th/nth century, particularly 
refined specimens are noted. In still another context, 
the direct decoration of letters with flowers would 
have prevailed especially in an Egyptian milieu, 
and the perfection attained in this respect by Fati- 
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mid inscriptions, belonging to the style to which the 
name Ifarmaii “Carmathian” was for a long time 
erroneously applied, would crown the success of 
efforts begun in the mid-3rd/gth century. Finally, 
the sobriety wtiich for many years remained in use 
in the western provinces of the Empire, in Andalusia 
as well as the Maghrib—which should be inter¬ 
preted as a sign of artistic regionalism—concealed in 
the 4th/ioth century, at the time of the apogee of the 
Umayyad caliphate in Spain, the nature of a kufic 
script that was already scholarly beneath an archaic 
appearance of the inscribed line. 

In this fashion, one may understand the fragmen¬ 
tation and proliferation of the local schools to which 
reference should be made in order to supply even a 
concise picture of the varieties of angular writing 
practised during the first centuries of Islam. Such 
a precise picture has never yet been drawn; but only 
this would enable us to understand the stylistic 
developments and variations which are seen sub¬ 
sequently to become blurred in the latter phase of this 
evolution, when kufic became, after the 6th/i2th 
century, a script set in its purely ornamental role 
and in some respects outdated. If in fact it continued 
to be used for the ornamentation of architectural 
surfaces, it no longer had any other role—and this 
would be the final phase of its evolution—except 
to supply controlling outlines to purely decorative 
compositions, which could without any geographical 
restriction call upon all the formulae previously 
tried, mingle them in the most imaginative fashion, 
and in particular, set a seal on their transfer from 
East to West. But these compositions, while con¬ 
tinuing to be legible, were no more than symbolic, 
henceforth used only for transcribing short religious 
invocations without historical counterpart. Aesthetic 
quality and concealed religious sense were all that 
counted, and they explain the birth of varieties 
such as “square kufic” which had been influenced 
by certain Chinese characters and which succeeded 
in engendering, from Central Asia to Turkey, complex 
and rigid types of lace-work where the distinctive 
fundamental features of ancient Arabic writing are 
barely recognisable. 

It is, however, this writing whose original apti¬ 
tudes for flexibility and speed are immediately re¬ 
vealed when one tackles, under the fourth and last 
rubric, the success gradually enjoyed, in the post- 
Umayyad period, by a rounded script whose use soon 
spread well beyond the offices of the administration. 
Not only, in fact, did this favourite script of the 
scribes continue to be employed for all purposes, of 
which there survive especially Egyptian specimens, 
sometimes with striking contrasts between the more 
carefully written, hence semi-rigid script used for the 
text of the document itself and the irregular cursive 
employed for the signatures of the witnesses; but 
copyists of widely differing “hands” also used it, af¬ 
ter the end of the 3rd/gth century, for the com¬ 
monest of manuscripts, and the new style came to 
dominate, in the 4th/ioth century, the sphere of 
copies of the Kur’an. It was the expansion of this 
hybrid script which has sometimes been called 
“broken kufic” or naskhi kufic and which seems to 
have spread first in.the far Iranian provinces, where 
it was used especially for personal inscriptions on 
pottery. The emphasis on the play of full and slender 
strokes obtained by the elegant handling of the pen 
led to the pre-eminence of triangular as well as 
diagonal elements, the cursive character of which 
did not cease to be stressed. Soon this “transitional” 
script, which itself underwent a number of slightly 


differing regional interpretations, encountered a new 
vogue in the Muslim West, where it lasted longer 
than elsewhere and where it inspired many of the 
features of later writings in the Maghrib. 

At the same time, there came to light in the East 
the first manifestations of the successive styles of 
writing of those copyists who appear to enjoy such 
prestige in the accounts of Arab authors, evoking 
for each one among them the studies of eminent 
masters and their pupils. Thus it is known that it was 
the vizier Ibn MuUa [g.t>.] who, in the first half of 
the 4th/ioth century, took the initiative in codifying 
for the first time in a precise manner, by measuring 
them with pointing, the relationships of relative 
proportions binding together the various letters of 
the alphabet; it also fell to him to make the first 
systematic treatment of the best-known “six styles”. 
A little later his reputation as a theorist of callig¬ 
raphy was eclipsed by that of such accomplished 
artists as the great Ibn al-Bawwab [g.v.] at the start 
of the 5th/nth century—the period in which cursive 
writing was judged of sufficiently high prestige to be 
employed subsequently in copies of the Kur'an—and 
the no less famous Yakut al-Musta^imi [g.v.] towards 
the end of the 7th/i3th century. This was the period 
of the apogee of the rounded script often known by 
the convenient dynastic name of “Ayyubid naskhi”, 
before the scribes of the Mamluk period turned to¬ 
wards redundant forms and a taste for thick inter¬ 
weavings of vertical strokes, and also before the 
appearance of novel tendencies, belonging especially 
to Iran and Turkey, which had two principal ob¬ 
jects: on the one hand, the deliberate segmentation 
of the written line into sections “suspended” ob¬ 
liquely, in the true sense, one above the others ac¬ 
cording to a new art of writing which developed under 
the aegis of Ilkhanid and TImurid princes before 
coming triumphantly into its own with the works of 
MIr ‘All of Harat; on the other hand, the methodical 
pursuit of a “monumentalisation” of cursive writing 
applied to vast surfaces, as was the rule for example 
in the schools of Shaykh Hamd Allah in the ioth/ 
16th century or of Hafiz 'Uthman more than a 
century later. 

The rounded graphic forms thus ultimately held 
sway in the majority of Islamic lands, at all levels 
of the art of writing, and supplanted the hieratic 
forms for which they became substituted, since 
the 6th/i2th century, in the lapidary inscriptions 
themselves. In this context, one could return to 
some of the remarks previously made in response to 
the more beautiful and baroque realisations of 
ornamental kufic, while bearing in mind that a 
chronological and geographical classification has 
not yet been made of the most original schools 
according to which they flourished. Nevertheless, 
we should not forget the relative consistency of 
shapes which remains an essential characteristic 
and which justifies in a sense the sentimental attach¬ 
ment still shown today by every literate Arab, the 
attachment to a script of which the apparent 
variations have never been an obstacle to legibility 
while being the source of constantly renewed 
aesthetic achievements. 

Bibliography : Given in the article. 

(J. Sourdel-Thomine) 

ii. — In Persia 

The calligraphy which developed in Baghdad cul¬ 
minated in Yakut al-Masta'simi (d. 697/1298), the 
last great calligrapher at the ‘Abbasid court. There¬ 
after Baghdad lost its importance, and in such 
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calligraphic styles as muhakkak, rifran, thuluth, 
naskh, tawki 1 -, rika*, all of which made up the "six 
styles”, altlam-i sitta, gave place to Harat, Mashhad, 
Tabriz and eventually Tehran in Persia. Persian 
calligraphers, under the influence of Yakut al- 
Musta'$iml, carried these six types further, and 
created a Persian style of calligraphy by writing in 
them in a way suited to their own taste, and further¬ 
more increased the number of styles by adding 
their own invention of taHik and nasta l lik. 

Although in the section on khufuf al-mafdhif, 
Ibn al-Nadim’s Fihrist says that the Persians, in 
the first period of Islam’s appearance, used a type of 
calligraphy called kiramuz (read piramuz ? See 
Aflas-i khaft, 126-30) for writing their copies of the 
Kurban, yet there is no early-enough attested sur¬ 
viving manuscript here. Badri Atabay, on pp. 299-300 
of his work Fihrist-i K ur-’dnhd-yi khaffi-yi kitab- 
khana-yi salfanati, Tehran 1351/1972, gives a Kur’an 
page as an example of this piramuz style of callig¬ 
raphy, yet this seems hard to prove or disprove. 
Some Persian scholars, e.g. BayanI and Rukn al- 
Dln Humayun-Farrukh have argued that this style 
of calligraphy emerged during the Sasanid period 
and continued until just after the advent of Islam 
(see Aflas-i khaft, 397-8). 

In order of their development, the different styles 
of calligraphy are as follows: 

Kufi. Kufi script continued to be in use for some 
five centuries after the advent of Islam, especially 
for writing Kur’ans. Moreover, it was used for writing 
the titles of manuscripts and their sections and the 
basmalas at their beginnings until almost the end of 
the 7th/i3th century, often as an element of decora¬ 
tion. 

The oldest extant Kurian written in Persian is 
dated 298/813, and appears to have been written for 
the 'Abbasid caliph al-Ma 5 mun, see Muhsin Shamlu, 
Sahm-i Iran dar nashr « tawsi*a-i ma c arif-i isldmi, 
in Wahid, no. lxxxvii, Tehran 1971, 75-85. The 
Kur’an copied by Zayn al-'Abidln Sharif in 1323/2905 
during the reign of the Kadjar Muzaffar al-DIn, 
in kufi and naskh script, represents a harking-back 
to the ancient kufi style of calligraphy. 

The Diali type of kufi script was often used, to¬ 
gether with thuluth,, as a decorative element on 
buildings until recent times. Good examples of 
kufi writing, in various types, are the inscriptions 
of the PIr 'Alamdar tomb (built in 4.18/1027) in 
Damghan, and the Haydariyya Mosque (built in the 
6th/i2th century) in Kazwln. 

Muhakkak ("strongly expressed [word], tightly- 
woven [cloth]”) has as its main characteristic the 
feature that the left corner of the letters u Cj 

t 

are angled. This script was used for long-page format 
Kur’ans and also for frames. The long-page format 
Kur’an of Baysunghur b. Shahrukh b. Timur (d. 837/ 
1433), some pages of which have been preserved in 
Persian museums, is very famous. Dja'far-i Bay- 
sunghuri (9th/i5th century), 'Abd Allah Tabbakh-i 
Harawl (gth/i5th century), and 'Ala 5 al-DIn Tabriz! 
(ioth/i6th century) are the most important calli¬ 
graphers after Baysunghur. Muhakkak yielded place 
to thuluth after the end of the nth/i7th cen¬ 
tury. 

Riftan, riltdni, rayfidn, rayhdni (“the aromatic 
plant basil”, “having a fragrance”) is a smaller ver¬ 
sion of muhakkak, i.e. when muhakkak is written in 
the size of naskh it is called rifidn. This script was 
also used for copying Kur’ans, and like muhakkak, 


started to go out of circulation after the nth/i7th 
century in favour of naskh. 

Thuluth (“one-third”) is generally said to have 
derived its name from being based on the principle 
of a third of each letter being sloping. This is the 
script from amongst the Akldm-i sitta which has 
survived longest. It was and still is used for every 
kind of frame and for book titles in all Muslim 
countries. The most able calligraphers in this script 
are: Baysunghur (d. 837/1433), Asad Allah-i Kirmani 
(d. 892/1486), Kamal al-DIn Hafiz Harawl (d. 974/ 
1566), 'Abd al-Bakl-i TabrizI (roth/i6th century), 
'All Kuli-i ShirazI (ioth/r6th century), 'All Ri<ja 
‘Abbasl (nth/ 17th century). 

Naskh (“act of cancellation, abrogation”). Here, 
the Persians, just like in thuluth, followed the style 
of Yakut al-Musta'siml. There are some Persian 
manuscripts in naskh of the 5th/nth century which 
already show a gradual transition from kufi. The 
most clear example of this is a manuscript of Abu 
Mansur Muwaffak b. 'Ali al-Harawi’s pharmacologi¬ 
cal book, the Kitdb al-abniya c an hakaHk al-adwiya, 
now in Vienna; this was written in 447/1055 by a 
Persian scribe called Asadi-i TusI (see Fliigel, Die 
arabischen, persischen und tiirkischen Handschriften 
der kaiserlich-kdniglichen Hof-Bibliothek zu Wien, 
1865, ii, 534). 

After a period of temporary decline, naskh, 
during the Mongol period, regained its beauty during 
the TImurid period, but receded again in the 18th 
and 19th centuries. Persian naskh had a flavour of 
the rihdn script until the 18th century. Ahmad 
Nayrizi gave to it in the I2th/i8th century a new 
style and liveliness, until it almost acquired a 
nastaHik character; it had an angular look and the 
verticals of the letters became relatively finer, 
giving this script a particular beauty and fineness. 
'Abd Allah Sayrafi (8th/i4th century), Baysunghur, 
'Abd Allah Tabbakh-i Harawl, Asad Allah-i Kir¬ 
mani, Muhammad Hadl-i IsfahanI (d. 1135/1722), 
Zayn al-'Abidln-i IsfahanI (d. 1300/1882), MIrza 
Tahir-i TabrizI (20th century) are the most powerful 
exponents of this script. Modem Persian calli¬ 
graphers follow the example of Ahmad Nayrizi in 
thuluth and naskh. calligraphy. 

Tawki 1 is a variety of thuluth, with its letters some¬ 
what more compressed and rounded. Another special 
feature of it is that the letters like I 2 i j j j J j 
a re joined to the letters following them. Sometimes, 
however, one may come across examples of tawki c 
in which all the letters are almost joined together; 
sometimes the final letter of a word would be joined 
to the first letter of the following word. This script 
was used in Persia for the final page, sc. that with 
the colophon showing the date and place of copying 
and the scribe’s name, of elongated format Kur’ans. 

Rikd c is a smaller version of tawk t' and has the 
same rules. Rika 1 , which was formerly used for 
! writing letters, epics and stories, later came to be 
used for writing the final pages of Kur’ans and es¬ 
pecially those of learned books. The Ottoman calli¬ 
graphers called this script idjdza or khaft al-idfdza. 

Diali. dfalil was a name given to every large type 
of script, but was more specifically used for the 
large type of thuluth. The diali variety of thuluth, 
which was little developed during the Saldjuk 
period, gradually started to become more beautiful 
by the 9th/i5th century, and reached its utmost 
beauty during the TImurid and especially Safawid 
periods. This script was used for large-sized frames 
and also for public buildings and their inscriptions. 
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Its foremost exponents included ‘Abd Allah Sayrafi, 
Baysunghur, ‘All Rida ‘Abbasi-i Tabrlzl and Muham¬ 
mad Rida Imami-i IsfahanI (nth/iyth century). 
Amongst their works, Baysunghur’s inscription on 
the Gawharshad mosque in Mashhad and ‘All Rida 
‘Abbasi’s inscriptions on the Masdjid-i Shah and the 
Lutf Allah mosque in Isfahan are the most beautiful 
examples in Persian dfali script. 

Ghubdr. gkubdri (“dust”, “dust-like”) is a term 
for every type of very small script difficult to read 
with the naked eye, but is often found in the naskh 
script; some very small-sized Kur’ans were written 
in ghubari script. 

Musalsal (“strung together”) is a term for the 
letters of thuluth script when joined to each other, 
rather than a special type of script. It was some¬ 
times practised by calligraphers to show off their 
skill. 

Siydkat, siydk, a script considered to have been 
used from the Umayyad period onwards, has no 
artistic appearance and was used in financial reg¬ 
isters and suchlike. The question whether it was 
used during the Sasanid period has been put for¬ 
ward. See Ahmad Guliin Ma'ani, Risdla dar c ilm-i 
siydk, in Madfalla-yi Ddnishkade-yi Adabiyydt, 
Tehran 1344/1965. 

Ta'lik (“suspension, hanging together”) is said to 
have got this name from its letters being connected 
to each other, and is in fact a compound of tawki c , 
rikd c and naskh scripts, according to Persian scholars, 
and it is alleged that the sinuous style of the letters 
of the Pahlevi and Avestan alphabets played a rdle 
in its formation. TaHik was used for writing books 
and letters and also in the diwans for official corre¬ 
spondence; it apparently started to be formed per¬ 
haps in the 5th/nth or following centuries, and by 
the 7th/i3th century it emerged in its definite form. 
It was not used very much until the 8th/i4th century, 
but then started to slowly lose its importance, and 
give place to shikasta ta l lik; the works on callig¬ 
raphy call the taHik either taHik-i kadim or taHik-i 
afl. The invention of this script is attributed either to 
one Khwadia Abu’l-'Al (of whom nothing is known) 
or to Hasan b. Husayn ‘All Farisi Katib (4th/ioth 
century). Ahmad b. 'All b. Abmad-i Shirazi (8th/i4th 
century) was one of the great exponents of this 
script. The letters of taHik are joined to each other, 
and letters like I a i j j j J j would be joined to 
the letters following them, and the script simpler 
than shikasta taHik. 

Shikasta taHik (“broken taHik) is the result of 
writing taHik rapidly. The letters are written in a 
more intricate style, which makes shikasta ta c lik 
difficult to read. It started to appear in the 8th/i4th 
century, and was developed by Kh w adja Tadj Sal- 
manlyi Isfahan! (d. 897/1491). Shikasta ta'lik decli¬ 
ned in use when nastaHik started to spread every¬ 
where in the ioth/i6th century, and was used 
decreasingly after the 19th century. Nowadays it 
is used in Persia for artistic display and for variety. 
Kh w adja Ikhtivar al-DIn MunshI (ioth/i6th cen¬ 
tury) was especially famed for this script. Persians 
customarily call this script simply taHik without the 
prefix shikasta. 

Tarassul (“correspondence”) is a name given by 
the diwdn secretaries to a plainer form of shikasta 
taHik. 

Naskh-i taclik, naskh-taHik, nastaHik, is said in the 
works on calligraphy to have been formed by joining 
naskh and taHik, and this compound gradually 
came to be pronounced as nastaHik. Although it is 


said that it was invented by Mir ‘All TabrizI (d % 850/ 
1446), the existing manuscripts contradict this view 
and show that the invention of this script goes back 
as far as the 7th/i3th century. In Turkey and in 
Arabic countries it is erroneously called taHik. 

NastaHik, after its emergence, became divided 
into two styles: (a) that of Mirza Dja'far-i Tabriz! 
(9th/i5th century) and Azhar-i Tabriz!; (b) that of 
‘Abd al-Rahman-i Kh w arazmi (9th/i5th century). 
The first style, developed in Khurasan, was accepted 
as being particularly suitable to Persian taste, whereas 
the second style, developed in Western Persia, 
was gradually forgotten. The first style, later called 
the “Khurasanian style”, flourished under such able 
masters as Sultan ‘All-yi Mashhad! (d. 926/1519), 
Mir 'Ali Harawi (d. 951/1544) and Bab 5 Shah-i 
Isfahan! (d. 996/1587), and reached its highest point 
of beauty with Mir ‘Imad-i Hasani-i Sayfl (d. 1024/ 
1615 or 1027/1617), modern Persian calligraphers 
follow his path. 

Shikasta nasta c lik, khatt-i shikasta, came into 
existence at the beginning of the nth/i7th century 
under the Safawids, as a result of writing nastaHik 
rapidly and of the calligraphers being under the 
influence of shikasta taHik. Official correspondence 
had been done in shikasta taHik until then, but was 
now replaced by shikasta nastaHik- Murtada Kuli 
Khan Shamlu (d. 1100/1688), Shafi'a (d. 1081/1670) 
and Darwish 'Abd al-Madjid-i Talkani (d. 1185/1771) 
are the great masters of this script. NastaHik was 
used in writing literary works, whereas shikasta 
nastaHik was used mostly in writing letters and 
sometimes for official correspondence. Nowadays 
it is sometimes used in writing poetry in an artistic 
fashion. The Turks, however, showed very little 
interest in this particular script. 

! Tahriri (“epistolary”) is a more simple form of 
j shikasta nastaHik, used for writing letters and taking 
notes. 

Muthannd, khatt-i muthannd (“facing each other”), 
is not a special script. Although it is possible to 
apply muthannd to any type of script, this was es¬ 
pecially done with thuluth and kiifi. 

Bibliography: In addition to the works 
mentioned in the text, see Ibn al-Nadim, al- 
Fihrist, Cairo 1348/1929; Kalkashandl, Subh al- 
a’-shd Ji sind'-at al-inshd ’, Cairo 1332/1914, ii; 
Muljammad b. Hasan Tayyibi, Didmp mafmsin al- 
kuttdb wa-nuzhat uli al-basa , ir wa'l-albdb, ed. 
Salah al-DIn al-Munadjdjid, Beirut 1962 (these 
are the three main works on calligraphy); Mirza 
Sanglakh, Tadhkirat al-khatfdtin, Tabriz 1291/1874; 
C. Huart, Les calligraphes et les miniaturistes de 
I’Orient musulman, Paris 1908; Ghulam Muhammad 
Dihlawl, Tadhkira-i khushnuwisdn, ed. M. Hidayat 
Husayni, Calcutta 1910; B. Moritz, EI l Arabic 
writing; ‘Abd al-Mubammad Khan-i Irani, Pay- 
dayish-i khaff u khaffaldn, Cario 1345/1926; Dost 
Muhammad, Ifdldt-i hunarwardn, ed. M. ‘Abdullah 
Caghtai, Lahore 1936; Pope, Survey of Persian 
art, ii, 1706-84; Arberry, A. J., Specimens of 
Arabic and Persian palaeography, London 1939; 
Ahmad b. Mir MunshI al-Husaynl, Calligraphers 
and painters, tr. V. Minorsky, Washington 1959; 
‘All Rahdjiri, Paydayish-i khatf u khattdtan ba-in- 
diman-i tadhkira-i khushnuwisdn-i mu'dsir, Tehran 
1346/1967; Mahdi Bayanl, Ahwdl wa-dthdr-i 
khush-nuwisdn, 3 vols., Tehran 1345-8/1966-9; 
Annemarie Schimmel, Islamic calligraphy, Leiden 
1970; Habib Allah Faha’ili, Aflas-i, khait, Taltkik 
dar khufuf-i Isldmi, Isfahan 1350/1971; Mubsin 
Shamlu, Sayr-i takdmul wa-numuna-i khutuf-i 
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gunagun-i Kurban, in Wahid, Tehran 1350/1971, 
no. xc; ‘Abd al-Kayy Habibi, Tarikh-i khatt wa 
nuwishtahd-yi kohan-i Afghanistan , Kabul 1350/ 
1971; E. Ktihnel, Islamische Schrifthunst 2 1972. 
Important works on calligraphy and various styles 
of writing: BayanI, Fihrist-i numayishgah-i 
khutut-i khush-i Nastd^lik-i Kitabkhana-i Milli, 
Tehran 1328/1949; idem, Numuna-i khutut-i 
khush-i Kitabkhana-i Shahanshdhi-i Iran, Tehran 
1329/1950; G. Kostigova, Obraztsy kalligrafii 
Irana. i Xrednei Azii, XV-XIX vv. Moscow 1961; 
Nadji Zayn al-DIn al-Masrif, Musawwar al-khatt 
al- c Arabi, Baghdad 1388/1968; idem, BadaV al- 
khatf al-'-Arabi, Baghdad 1391/1971; Muhammad 
‘Aziza, La calligraphic Arabe, Tunis 1971. 

(Al! Alparslan) 

iii. — In Turkey 

The Turks also followed the path of Yakut al- | 
Musta'simI in the aklam-i sitta until the conquest of j 
Istanbul in 857/1452. But with refinements of mathe¬ 
matical and dimensional precision introduced by 
Shaykh Hamd Allah (840-926/1436-1520), the 
famous calligrapher of Sultan Mebemmed II and 
Bayezld II’s reigns, these scripts reached a peak of 
beauty, and as a result of this a Turkish style emer¬ 
ged. After the conquest, other types of script came 
into existence, and gradually Istanbul became a 
centre for the calligraphic art. 

The Turks elevated the main Islamic scripts, the 
Afrldm-i sitta, to the highest point of beauty; hence 
the expression became current, “the Kur'an was re- : 
vealed in Mecca, recited in Egypt, and written in 
Istanbul”. 

Kufi. The Saldjuks if Anatolia inherited the use 
of this script from the Great Saldjuks of Persia. The ; 
best examples of its ornamental use on buildings are j 
on the Karatay madrasa (built in 649/1251) and 
Indje Minare madrasa (built in 662/1264 at Kon¬ 
ya. 

The Ottomans did not favour the kufi script much, 
though it had a restricted use during the first two 
centuries of the empire on buildings in Bursa, Edirne 
and Istanbul, e.g. the Fatilj mosque in Istanbul. 

Muhakkak and rihdn. Muhakkak was especially 
used for writing inscriptions within frames, and 
rihdn for writing Kur’ans. These two scripts reached 
their artistic peak in the gth/i5th century, but 
from the ioth/i7th gave place to thuluth. Notable 
calligraphers here were Shaykh Hamd Allah (840- 
926/1436-1520), Ahmad-i Karahisarl (874-963/1469- 
1556), Hasan Celebi (d. 1002/1594) and Hafiz ‘Oth¬ 
man (1052-1110/1642-1698). 

Thuluth and naskh. These two scripts had special 
forms among the Saldjuks of Persia, being called 
Saldjuk thuluth and naskh, and these continued to 
flourish in Anatolia, especially with the influence of 
Shaykh Hamd Allah and his school; subsequently 
Hafiz ‘Othman raised these two scripts to an aes¬ 
thetic climax. Modern Turkish calligraphers follow 
the “school of Hafiz ‘Othman”. Some of the impor¬ 
tant masters of this school are Yedikuleli ‘Abd 
Allah (d. 1144/1731), Kiiiuk Darwlsh ‘All (d. 1128/ 
1716), Mehmed ShawkI (d. 1306/1888), Nazif Bey 
(d. 1332/1913), Kamil Afcdik (d. 1941), Mustafa 
Halim Ozyazldjl (d. 1964). The difference between 
the schools of Shaykh Hamd Allah and Hafiz 
‘Othman is, in fact, only in minor and superficial 
details. 

Tawki* and WAa'. During the Ottoman period, 
when a student received his diploma ( idfdzat-ndma) 
in thuluth and naskh calligraphy, his teacher would 


authorise and sign it using n£d‘ script; hence this 
last was called idfaza or khatt-i idfaza. The cal¬ 
ligraphers mentioned under thuluth and naskh also 
used these two scripts very beautifully (see album 
of Shaykh Hamd Allah, Topkapi Sarayi Library, 
E.H. no. 2084, 2086, and also album of Hafiz 'Oth¬ 
man, Ahmed III, no. 3655). 

Diali. The most typical and beautiful examples of 
diali in the period of the Anatolian Saldjuks, al¬ 
though they lack any dynamic quality, are on the 
portals of Indje Minare madrasa and the Sahib 
‘Ata’ kiilliyye in Konya. The first change in diali 
made by the Ottomans dates from the 9th/i5th 
century, so that a distinctive Ottoman diali starts 
to emerge. The pioneer here was the calligrapher 
‘All b. Yabya al-Sufl, writer of the inscription on 
the Fatih mosque and the Bab-i Humayun in Istan¬ 
bul. Diali acquired an especially vigorous character 
in the 19th century through the works of Mustafa 
Rakim {1171-1241/1757-1825), and thus an “Ottoman 
diali school” was established. Mahmud Dialal 
al-Din (d. 1253/1837) also founded a school of diali 
reminiscent of Ahmad Karabisari’s style of three 
centuries previously, but it was only followed by a 
few; Turkish calligraphers today follow the way of 
Mustafa Rakim. Shafik Bey (d. 1297/1880), Sami 
Efendi (d. 1330/1912), Kamil Akdik, Halim Ozya- 
zidj! and Hamid Ayta6 (b. 1309/1891) are the eminent 
masters of this school. Diali script especially was 
used in inscriptions. 

Ghubar. ghubari. Some very small-size Kurins 
were written in this script, meant for carrying on the 
tips of banners during battle; some examples of 
these may be seen in the museums. 

Musalsal. It appears that the musalsal method of 
writing was followed for some of the texts done in 
n£d‘ during the period of the Anatolian Saldjuks. 
But this method was most generally applied to 
thuluth. Ahmad Karahisarl sometimes used the 
musalsal style. 

Siydkat, siyak. We already know that siydftat was 
used in the financial land register and awfsaf offices 
by the Saldjuks of Anatolia (see Houtsma, Recueil 
de textes, Histoire des Seldjoucides d'Asie Mineure, 
ii, Leiden 1902, 253). We do not much know about 
the situation of siydkat during the first period of the 
Ottoman Empire, i.e. up to the reign of Mebemmed 
II, since very few official registers of this period 
have survived. We do, however, come across the 
use of siydkat in the documents of that Sultan’s 
reign. 

Ta l lik. Although we find some simple patterns in 
this script in the documents of Mebemmed II’s 
reign, it was little-used in the later periods, and was 
not favoured to any great extent by the Ottomans. 
(For examples, see: Fath-ndma-i Agriboz. Topkapi 
Sarayi Arsivi no. E. 10822, and Tahsin Oz, Topkapi 
Saraytnda Fatih Sultan Mehmed devrine ait vesikalar, 
in Belleten, xiv (1950) 49. Shikasta taHik and tarassul, 
like tallik, were not used in Turkey. 

Diwdni. Although the script, according to the 
Turkish sources, was allegedly invented for writing 
official documents and registers of the Diwdn-i- 
Humdyun founded by Mebemmed II after the 
conquest of Istanbul, there is no doubt that it must 
have existed before then, probably evolving through 
the inspiration of tallik. Reading diwdni depends on a 
knowledge of its rules, since in this script letters like 
I J j j j j j are joined to following letters like I ^ Jt 
J J following them. Diwdni written contrary to 
the rules is called diwdni kirmasl “broken diwdni ”. 
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This is also a result of writing diwdni rapidly. We do 
not know the names of the diwdni calligraphers 
until those of the end of the 19th century, since it was 
not customary to sign the documents issued by the 
Diwan. Diwdni reached its peak of perfection in the 
19th century. Some of the diwdni calligraphers, 
famous at the beginning of the 20th century, are 
Sami Efendi, Kamil Akdik, Ismael Hakki Altun- 
bezer (d. 1946), Halim Ozyazldj! and the still-living 
Humid Ayta£. The use of diwdni passed to the Arab 
lands through the Ottoman influence, and is still 
used in those countries. 

Diali diwdni. This is a variant type of diwdni with 
the letters written within each other, and used for 
writing fermdns and berdts. It was written, like 
diwdni, from the top-right hand of the sheet to 
bottom-left hand in an oblique direction and with 
every line rising upwards at its end. The same vowel 
points used in thuluth ar used in this script, and 
empty spaces are filled with small dots. Diali diwdni 
flourished from the 9th/i5th century onwards, its 
perfection being in the 19th century. The calli¬ 
graphers of diwdni also wrote in this script. 

NastaHik. We come across the first examples of 
this script in Turkey during the reign of Mehemmed 
II. It was brought to Turkey by calligraphers com¬ 
ing to the Ottoman court from Persia, and flour¬ 
ished under Darwlsh 'Abdi (d. 1057/1647) and Katib- 
zade Mehmed Refi' (i2th/i8th century), and reached 
as high a standard of beauty as in Persia. It was 
Yasarlzade Mustafa 'Izzet (d. 1265/1849) who freed 
Turkish nastaHik from Persian stylistic influence, 
and thus a distinctive Turkish nastaHik style came 
into existence. This last has unchanging geometrical 
and mathematical measurements, and the letters 
are slightly wider and longer than in Persian nastaHik. 
Sami, KhulusI and Nedjm al-Din (d. 1976), are 
the great masters of this style. Although the Turks 
called the type of nastaHik written rapidly and 
contrary to the rules taHik Mrmasi, it is more correct 
to call it nastaHik M f masl. NastaHik, used for writing 
poety and for inscriptions, was also used in the office 
of Shaykh al-Isldm. 

Shikasta nasta < lik. This was very little used in 
Turkey, though the official papers of the Shaykh al- 
Isldm's office were sometimes written in this script, j 
Turkish shikasta nastaHik is less complicated than 
that of Persia. 

Rlk c -a, rlkH. This was probably invented during 
the second half of the I2th/i8th century by simpli¬ 
fying diwdni script, on the evidence of the archival 
sources. The main characteristics of this script are 
that its letters are less rounded and more straight. 
Rlk'a was used along with diwdni in the Diwdn-i | 
Humayun, and just like Persian shikasta nasta < lik, 
it also became a standard form of hand-writing 
amongst Turks, used for letters and every kind of 
correspondence. 

The type of rik’-a used in the Bab-l c Ali was 
an improved form devised by Mumtaz Efendi (d. 
1287/1871), and hence was called either Mumtaz 
Efendi rlk^asl or Bab-i 'Alt rik'asi. A second change 
in rik'-a was made by 'Izzet Efendi (d. 1320/1902), 
hence is called ' Izzet Efendi rlk'asT, this has 
softer lines than the previous type. RJfc'a written 
rapidly and without adhering to the rules is called 
rik c a kirmasi. 

Khatt-i muthannd. Much importance was originally 
attached to this script. There are very beautiful 
patterns of it in the Ulu Cami in Bursa, but use of 
it decreased after the ioth/i6th century. It was also 
called ( aynall yazi “,mirror-like writing”. 


Appendix. Artificial scripts used in both 
Persia and Turkey. 

These are the scripts which have been invented 
by distorting other scripts. 

Resim yazi. This means drawing pictures with 
script. Although this could have some attractive as¬ 
pects, the first-class Persian and Turkish calli¬ 
graphers did not attach great importance to this 
practice. 

Khatt-i mu c ammaH. This can be applied to any 
j script, and is the re-arrangement of a hadith or some 
other important saying in a way which is difficult to 
read. 

Khatt-i shadxari ("tree-like writing”). In this 
script, so-called by western scholars, the letters bear 
a resemblance to the branches of a tree. It was 
applied to thuluth, and was sometimes used in both 
Persia and Turkey for writing book titles. 

Khatt-i siinbiili ("hyacinth script”). The letters of 
this script, invented by the Turkish calligrapher 
'Arif Hikrnet (d. 1337/1918), resemble a hyacinth, 
and are also reminiscent of the letters of diwdni. 

Alev yazlsi (“flame-like writing”). The letters of 
this script, which was invented by the Turkish calli¬ 
grapher Isma'il Hakki Baltadjloghlu (still alive), 
resemble a flame. This style may be also applied 
to thuluth. 

Bibliography: In addition to the sources al¬ 
ready mentioned in the text, the main sources are: 
Mustafa 'All, ManaMb-i hunarwaran, ed. Ibn al- 
Amin Mahmud Kamal, Istanbul 1926; Nafas- 
zada Sayyid Ibrahim Efendi, Gulzdr-i sawab, ed. 
Kilisli Muallim Rif'at, Istanbul 1939; Mehmed 
Nadjlb, Dawhat al-kuttab, ed. Kilisli Muallim 
Rif'at, Istanbul 1942; Mustaklm-zada Sulayman 
Sa'd al-Din Efendi, Tuhfa-i khaftdtin, ed. Ibn al- 
Amln MahmQd Kamal, Istanbul 1928; Habib, 
Khatt u khattdfdn, Istanbul 1306/1888-9; Isma'il 
Hakki, Tiirk yazilarlnih tedkikine medhal, in 
Dar al-Funun Ilahiyyat Fakiiltesi Medfmu'-asl, ii 
(Istanbul 1926), nos. 5-6; Mahmud Yazir, Siyakat 
yazisi, Istanbul 1941; idem, Eski yazilan okuma 
anahtart, Istanbul 1942; Melek Celal, §eyh Hamdul- 
lah, Istanbul 1948; Kemal £ig, Hattat Haftz 
Osman Efendi, Istanbul 1949; Siiheyl (Inver, 
Hektmbast ve hattat Kdtibzade Mehmed Refi, 
Istanbul 1950; idem, Tiirk yazi fefitleri ve faideli 
bazi bilgiler, Istanbul 1953; Ekrem Hakki Ayverdi, 
Fatih devri hattatlan ve hat san’alt, Istanbul 
1953; Ibniilemin Mahmud Kemal Inal, Son 
hattatlar, Istanbul 1955; L. Fekete, Die siyaqat- 
Schrift in der Turkischen Finanzverwaltung, 
Budapest 1955; I. Hakki Baltacioglu, Tiirklerde 
yazi san’att, Ankara 1958; Malik Aksel, Tiirklerde 
dint resimler, Istanbul 1967; M. Bedreddin Yazir, 
Medeniyet aleminde yazi ve Isldm medeniyetinde 
kalem giizeli, 1972-4; All Alparslan, Scoles calli- 
graphiques turques, in Edebiyat Fakiiltesi Islam 
Tedkikleri Dergisi, v (Istanbul 1973) nos. 1-4; 
idem, Yazt-Resim, in Bogazifi Vniversitesi Dergisi, 
i (Istanbul 1973). Important works on palae¬ 
ography etc.: Kazim Baykal, Bursa'da Ulucami, 
Istanbul 1950; M. Guboglu, Paleografia ft diplo- 
matica Turco-Osmana, Bucharest 1958; Jan 
Reychman and Ananiasz Zajaczkowski, Hand¬ 
book of Ottoman-Turkish diplomatics, tr. A. S. 
Ehrenkreutz, The Hague 1968. See also the sources 
on palaeography given in 2. Persia. 

(AlI Alparslan) 

iv. — In Muslim India 

The earliest extant Arabic writing in the form of 
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an inscription is found in South India at Trivandrum. ! 
This is in an old mosque at Koelum and has been 
written in a very crude form of naskhi style of writ¬ 
ing: Isma'il—109 [727]—b. Malik Dinar, in three 
lines ( Majalla Tilsdnin, Hyderabad. Dn, i, 51. 
However, the Pakistan Archaeological Department 
has recently discovered near Thatta at Bhanbhore 
two inscriptions written in kiifi script, on marble 
slabs and dated 290/902 and 294/906 (M. A. Ghaffur, 
The calligraphers of Thatta, Karachi 1968, 49,63). ! 
The conquests in Sind of Muhammad b. Rasim in 
the Umayyad period (93/711) had extended beyond 
Daybul to Multan, and he had built mosques in the 
conquered area; this doubtless implied the official i 
introduction of Arabic script into the Indian sub¬ 
continent. There are two old inscriptions in Sind, j 
one at Rohri on an old mosque of Kh w adia Khidr 
dated 341/952, and the other at Sakhhar showing 
the date of death of one Sa'd al-Din in 483/994. Both 
are in ordinary naskhi characters (Epigraphia Indo- 
Moslemica, Calcutta 1912, 54, 120). 

In the early 5th/nth century, the Ghaznawids 
[j.v.] under Sultan Mahmud began raiding into 
Northern India and established military head¬ 
quarters at Lahore. Mahmud had struck at Lahore 
his tankas, which bore both Arabic and Sanskrit 
versions on their two sides, and the town also be¬ 
came a centre for literary activity. There is extant 
in the Panjab University Library, Lahore, an 
Arabic ms. of the Bahdjat al-nufus wa’l-asrdr fi 
ta^rikh al-hidfrat al-mukhtdr by 'Abd Allah b. 
Malik which was transcribed at Lahore in 436/1044 
in a very ordinary naskhi script. The present writer 
has also discovered an Arabic inscription on the 1 
rear wall of the Katfh Masdjid in Ahmadabad which 
is dated 24 Rabi' I 445/14 July 1053. It is in an 
ordinary naskhi script, and may be read as: “This ] 
Mosque was built on 24 Rabi' I, year 445". Its au¬ 
thenticity is guaranteed by two Persian separate j 
later inscriptions fixed on its right and left sides, 
which show that it came from the foundation of the 
present mosque ( The earliest Muslim inscription in 
India from Ahmadabad, in Proceedings of the Indian 
History Congress, iii, Calcutta 1939, 647-9). 

The Ghaznawid regime was replaced in 586/1190 
by the Ghurids [q.v.], whose commanders subse¬ 
quently established their capital at Dihli [q.v.]. 
The congregational mosque was built there in 587/ 
1191 of red stone by Kutb al-DIn Aybak, the so- 
called Ifuwwat al-Isldm. It was finally inaugurated 
by the Sultan Mu'izz al-Din Muhammad b. Sam 
Ghurl in 594/1198. This mosque’s arches and facade 
bear inscriptions in several varieties of Islamic 
script, such as fughrd, kiifi, naskhi and thulth. 

Also, during the period of the Slave Kings of 
Dihli and after, the copying of manuscripts flour¬ 
ished, the naskhi script being especially popular. It is j 
recorded that Shihab al-Din, the calligrapher, was 
made $adr-i Djahan during the Khaldji period 
(Ta'rikh-i Firuzshahi, Calcutta 1862, 353; Farishta, 
ed. Lucknow, 129, 133, 322, 335, etc.). 

The introduction of the nastaHil t script into the 
sub-continent was mostly due to the Mughals, Mir 
'All Tabrlzl being generally regarded as its originator, 
who wrote one manuscript of the Kulliyyat of 
Kh w adju KirmanI in 798/1395-6 (B.M. Add. 18.113) 
at the court of Sultan Ahmad Djalayir at Baghdad. 
There exists an illustrated manuscript of the Memoirs 
of Babur in this script which was copied by 'All al- 
Katib in 937/1530-1 in Alwar state in India, and 
many calligraphers seem to have used this style of 
writing. In the mausoleum of Akbar at Agra, the 


Emperor’s sarcophagus on top of the mausoleum 
was adorned in inscriptions this style of writing, 
written by the scribe 'Abd al-Halfk. 

In the pre-Mughal period, when use of the naskhi 
script flourished, special attention was devoted to 
the writing of the Kur’an, and a special style arose 
within the sub-continent for the Kur’an, generally 
called Bahar, referring to a special type of paste 
which was applied to paper to be used for writing 
the text of the Kur’an; hence the script used on 
this paper came to be called the khaft-i bahar (Wadjld 
'Ali, Ma(la c al- c uliim wa-madima c al-funun, Lucknow 
I 9 I 3 , 33 i; Cl. Huart, Les calligraphes et les minia¬ 
tures de I’Orient Musulman, Paris 1908, 51). There 
exists in the Kabul Museum a RuHan which was 
transcribed in this style by hddi Abu Bakr Ya'kub 
b. Nasir al-Din at Lahri (Sind) on Friday, 17 Rabi' 
I 776/26 August 1374. One manuscript of a com¬ 
mentary on the Kurban in the library of the Panjab 
University at Lahore has the text of the Kur’an 
in this Bahar script and the commentary in ordinary 
naskhi. 

During the absence of the Emperor Humayun in 
Persia, Sher Shah Suri built in stone the grand 
mosque in the old fort of Dihli, with its arches and 
facade adorned with Rur’anic inscriptions, including 
Surat Ydsin on the central part of the facade in 
thulth characters, perhaps the finest example of 
thulth from those days. 

Abu ’ 1 -Fadl 'Allami [q.v.} devoted a full chapter 
of his AHn-i Akbari to calligraphers and miniatur¬ 
ists, reflecting Akbar’s patronage of outstanding 
artists. Nasta c lik was especially favoured; its ex¬ 
ponents included Mulla Mubammad Husayn of 
Kashmir, 'Abd al-Rahlm, Mubammad Bakir, Mir 
Husayn Kalingi and others. Special mention should 
be made of Sultan BSyazid Duri, who came at 
Humayun’s court during the last years of his reign, 
and wrote one copy of the Dewal Rani Khidr Khan 
of Amir Khusraw in 967/1559-60 during the early 
years of Akbar’s reign (see Oriental College Magazine, 
Lahore 1934); also, there exists an inscription on the 
wall of a mosque in Nagawr (Rajputana) composed 
and written by Katib al-Mulk Duri in 976/1568-9 
(Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 1950, 38-9; Badauni, 
Muntakhab al-tawdrikh, Calcutta 1869, iii, 227-9). 
There were many other calligraphers at Akbar’s 
court employing various styles; the calligrapher 
Baki Mubammad of Bukhara, who wrote the decor¬ 
ative inscriptions on the tomb of 'Atika Khan in 
the compound of Haqlrat Ni?am al-Din Awliya’ at 
Dihli, should be mentioned here. 

At Akbar’s court, Ashraf Khan (d. 980/1572) was 
the Mir Munshi [see katib, iii. In India], and also 
a poet; his duties included the inditing of farmdns 
(Muntakhab al-tawdrikh, iii, 181). The calligraphy 
used for these farmdns was the khatt diwdni, one 
defined by Anand Ram Mukhli? (d. 1164/1750) as a 
variety of writing which could not be immediately 
read by everyone (Bahdr-i 'Adfam, i, 376). This style 
for writing farmdns was used only at the Mughal 
court in India. 

Akbar died in 1014/1605, and his son Diahanglr 
[q.v.] who succeeded him especially encouraged the 
fine arts. During this period, 'Abd al-Rabim, Mubam¬ 
mad Husayn of Kashmir and 'Abd Allah, were given 
the titles of 'Anbarin Kalam, Zarrin Rakm and 
Mushkin Kalam. He was the lover of the Persian 
master Mir 'All of Harat, and it is recorded that 
once he was given a special present by Khan-i 
Khanan 'Abd al-Rabim of Iranayn of an illustrated 
manuscript of the Khamsa of Ni?ami ( Tuzuk-i Dia- 
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hangiri, Lucknow 1914, 351). During the reign of 
Shah Djahan, who succeeded his father Djahanglr in 
1037/1628, two great calligraphers came to his 
court from Persia, sc. Rukna, who wrote the manu¬ 
script of the Gulisian of Sa c di in 1048/1638, and who 
was also a poet, and 'Abd al-Rashld DaylamI, who 
was related to the famous calligrapher Mir 'Imad 
of Persia and was made the royal librarian. Muham¬ 
mad §alih Kanbu has a special chapter dealing with 
the calligraphers, in his Atnal-i salty (Calcutta 
1939, iii, 443-6). It contains mention of Muhammad 
Murad of Kashmir, Aka Rashid DaylamI, Mir 
Muhammad Salih and Muhammad Mu’min, the 
sons of Mir 'Abd Allah Mushkln Ra^am, Sharaf al- 
Din 'Abd Allah, Mir Sayyid C A 1 I Tabriz! and MIrza 
Muhammad Dja'far Khan, called Kifayat Khan and 
inventor of the shikasta style of writing, and Diamal 
al-Din Yusuf, who also used the shikasta hand (see 
Ars Islamica, xi, 423-5). 

This interwoven shikasta script is defined by 
Anand Ram Mukhlis in his Mprdt al-isfildh. One 
manuscript of the Gulisian of Sa'di transcribed by 
Dja'far Khan Kifayat Khan in 1086/1675-6 is 
preserved in the National Museum of Pakistan at 
KaracI, written for his son 'Abd Allah, called Darayat 
Khan; this style was accordingly called Darayat 
khdni. Finally, it may be recalled that the Emperor 
Awrangzib [<?.«.] used to write out copies of the 
Kur’an and send them to the Holy Cities of Arabia, 
but he never signed these; he was the pupil in calli¬ 
graphy of Sayyid 'All Khan Djawhar Rakam, who 
died in 1097/Z686 ( Tadhkiral-i khushnuvisdn, Calcutta 

rgro, 56-7). 

Bibliography: given in the article. 

(M. Abdullah Chaghatai) 

v. — In South-East Asia 

Here the Arabic script was, until ca. 1500, almost 
exclusively used for writing Arabic, the Trengganu 
stone inscription, dated probably 726/1326 or 788/ 
1386 and written in Old Malay, being a noticeable 
exception. At the beginning of the 16th century the 
Arabic script became one of the most common 
scripts for Malay and other Indonesian languages. 
One of the oldest known texts in Arabic script in 
South Asia is the Arabic inscription of Leran on the 
northern coast of East Java, probably to be dated 
475/1082. This tomb stone of “the daughter of 
Maymun” may have been imported, together with 
its inscription. In any case, it remains so far an 
isolated testimony to the use of the Arabic script in 
Indonesia, since the next example, the tomb stone 
of Sultan Malik al-Salib of Tarai in northern Sumatra, 
is dated 691/1292, This was followed by a number of 
other tomb stones, all but one written in ornamental 
Arabic script of Persian type and probably imported 
from Gudjarat. The exception is the inscription from 
Minye Tujuh in Atjeh, dated 782/1380 and written 
in a type of Malayan script, but apparently influenced 
by the style of, Arabic writing. A few other Arabic 
tomb stones in the Malay peninsula are dated in 
the gth/i5th century. In Java, the most important 
are found on Muslim tomb stones (mar'san) in 
Troloyo, near Tronnlan. They have a quotation from 
the Kur’an or other sacred texts in Arabic on one 
side, and a date expressed in Old Javanese numerals 
on the other. The script, fully discussed by Damais 
(Etudes Javanaises, i. Les Totnbes Musulmanes 
dalles de Triliyd, in BEFEO, xlviii/2 (1957), 351- 
415), corresponds to that of contemporary Arabic 
inscriptions elsewhere in the Muslim world. The best 
known Arabic inscription in Java of this period is 


that on the tomb of Malik Ibrahim at Grfisik, north¬ 
east of Surabaya, dated 822/1419 and beautifully 
written in an ornamental Arabic which is similar to 
the contemporary inscriptions of Tasai and Gudjarat. 

Bibliography. J. G. de Casparis, Indonesian 

palaeography, in Handbuch der Orientalistik, vi, 

section I, 70-2 and literature quoted there. (Ed.) 

KHATT. more precisely al-khaff bi-ratnl, the orig¬ 
inal name for Arab geomancy. In the Islamic 
era, rami (or Him al-raml) was dominant, but with 
the growing influence of astrology on the occult 
sciences, the term shakl (pi. ashkdl), “figure” was 
used (see below, the expression ashkdl al-raml, 
ashkdl al-lurdb, hulul al-ashkdl), From shakl are 
derived “squill” a figure in geomancy, and “to 
squill”, to practise divination by sand, cf. G. Fer- 
rand, in JA, 10th Series, vi (1905), 195. In Mada¬ 
gascar, the words sikili and skidy also denote geo- 
mantic figures, cf. G. Ferrand and M. Steinschneider, 
in ZDMG, xxxi (1877), 762-5. 

The development from khaff to rami began with 
the juxtaposition of the two terms. Indeed, khaff 
al-raml is frequently used to denote geomancy (cf. 
for example, Ibn Khaldun, Mukaddima, i, 203-9, tr - 
by Slane, i, 232-40, tr. Rosenthal, i, 226-34, Leiden 
ms., Cat. de Jong and de Goeje, iii, 184). Instead 
of khaft, darb began to be used especially in dialect; 
4 arb is in fact the modern substitute for lark, which 
was used originally to denote lithomancy, so we find 
that khaft = fark = darb as terms for geomancy. 

At first sight, khaff is the line which the geomancer 
traces on the sand when, strictly speaking, he is 
practising psammomancy. This is the meaning of 
rami also, but, as well as the sand, rami and khaff 
mean the black or white lines on the hooves of wild 
cattle or on the flanks and the backs of stags (cf. 
TA, vii, 351, 1 . 29; details in T. Fahd, La divination 
arabe, Leiden 1966, 197 f.). Lexicographers have 
shown that (ark, Him al-khaff and Him al-raml (cf. 
TA, v, 129, 1 . 4) are perfectly synonymous. 

Tark and darb are also synonymous and originally 
denoted the “casting of pebbles”, that is, lithomancy 
(al-fark or al-darb bi'l-hafd). The technicalities of 
this cleromantic rite are unknown to us, but is sup¬ 
posed to have consisted of casting pebbles on the 
sand and of interpreting the patterns they made. In 
a recent source, al-Alusi, Bulugh al-arab, iii, 323, 
the following definition is found: the farfi bi 'l-hasd 
consists of finding the answer to a question, which 
has been posed by a questioner, from the signs which 
are given by the way pebbles have fallen on top of 
each other. Instead of pebbles, grain or nuts could 
be used (cf. Ibn Khaldun, op, cit., i, 191; ii, 177; tr. 
de Slane, i, 191; ii, 205!; tr. Rosenthal, i, 214, ii, 
201). 

From the marks made by the pebbles on the ground 
lines were traced in the sand, and from this idea 
there has been a gradual development which ulti¬ 
mately results in making fark (or darb) bi 'l-hasd the 
synonym of khaff bi 'l-raml. This development oc¬ 
curred very early; Ibn al-'Arabi (died ca. 230/844), 
following Abu Zayd al-Ansarl (died 215/830), defined 
the fark bi 'l-hasd as the act of tracing marks on the 
ground (for details, see Divination arabe, 196 ff.). 

Thus al-fark bi 'l-hasd and al-khaff bi 'l-raml, two 
different divinatory practices, became progressively 
confused in the Islamic era and denoted geomancy in 
general; this may be explained by the great variety 
of geomantic procedures. Tark was the observation 
of the fall of pebbles on sand; the marks they made 
were joined by other marks ( khufuf ) in order to 
complete a figure (shakl). When these figures became 
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PLATE XXXIV 




i. Kufi (the inscription of the grave of Pir 'Alamdar, 418/1027, Damghan, Iran). 



2. Muhakkak (top) and rihdn (bottom) by Shaykh Hamd Allah (Turkey) (Topkapi Sarayi Kutiiphanesi, Emanet 

Hazinesi, No. 2078). 
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4. Tawtfi’- (top) and n'£« c (bottom) by Shaykh yamd Allah (Turkey) (Topkapi Sarayi Kiitiiphanesi, Emanet 

Hazinesi, No. 2078). 
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PLATE XXXVI 



5. IJxali thuluth by the kddi- c askar Mustafa Tzzet (Istanbul, dome of 
the Aya Sofya) (Kur’an, xxiv, 34). 


6. Musalsal by Bekir Paktan (Turkey) 
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7. Siyakat (Turkey). 
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8. TaHik (Iran) (Topkapi Sarayi Kiitiiphanesi, H., No. 2138). 
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PLATE XXXVIII 




NastaHlk by Es c ad Yesarl (Turkey) (Topkapi Sarayi Kiitii- 10. Shikasta NastaHik by c Abd al-Madjld Talkani (Iran) 

phanesi, G. Y. 325/4488). (Ghazall £and az Hafiz ba khatt-i khoshnuvisan-i mashhur, 

Tehran). 
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ii. Muthanna by Hamid Bey (Istanbul, inscription in §i$li Camii repre¬ 
senting Kur’an, IX, 18). 



12. Diwani by 'Izzet Efendi (Istanbul) (M. ‘Izzet, Khufut-i c Othmaniyye , Istanbul 1309). 
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PLATE XI. 
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3. Diali dlwani by c Izzet Efendi (Istanbul) (M. c Izzet, Kkutut-v c Othmaniyye, Istanbul 1309). 
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14. Rify c a by c Izzet Efendi (Istanbul) (M. c Izzet, Khutut-i < Othmdniyye } Istanbul 1309). 
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stylised at a particular place, a board was used, which 
was covered with sand or even flour, and the finger 
was drawn over it at random; the shapes formed in 
this way were then examined. A sheet of paper could 
be substituted for the board, and on it pencil dots 
were marked at random or, according to Ibn Khaldun, 
on four lines (cf. ref. in Doutte, Magie et religion, 
3789; compare R. Jaulin, La giomancie, 17, n. 1). 

Behind this popular, primitive practice lay a 
divinatory art of extreme complexity. Indeed, since 
the introduction of astrological and mathematical 
speculation into the science of geomancy, we must 
deal with a theory as esoteric as that of the dfafr 
[g.u.j. As in the dfafr, one is successful in the study 
of geomancy by being able to isolate numerous 
speculations and determining laws from them. The 
Analyse formelle by R. Jaulin, with contributions 
by R. Ferry, F. Djean and B. Jaulin, achieves this 
aim. It is not possible to give a complete picture in 
an article of restricted size. But it should be said 
that the sixteen shapes, which are obtained by the 
permutation of the four basic lines and their eight 
joins, giving rise to four even and four uneven sym¬ 
metrical shapes, reduce the basic geomantic values 
by assigning to them agreeable or contrary meanings; 
they are also associated with the “external” and 
“internal” elements concerned with more or less 
reassuring or dangerous, favourable or ill-omened 
ideas (cf. Jalin, op. cit., 53-71). 

In this mathematical analysis, arithmomantic and 
geomantic considerations have had their part to 
play, but they do not in themselves make a geo- 
mancer. In geomancy, two other components must 
be represented, astrology and a predisposition to 
“perceive hidden meanings” (idrak al-ghayb). Ibn 
jKhaldun emphasises these two aspects in a long 
paragraph devoted to this art of divination (Mukad- 
dima, i, 203-9, tr - de Slane, 232-42, tr. Rosenthal, 
226-34, w *th references and figures in the notes). 

After a description of the sixteen geomantic com¬ 
binations, each named and classified into favourable 
and unfavourable, Ibn Khaldun explains this classi¬ 
fication by the astral influences which are brought 
to bear on each of them. Indeed, the sixteen geo¬ 
mantic combinations are set under the domination 
of the twelve signs of the zodiac and of the four car¬ 
dinal points. From then onwards the geomancers, 
called by him munadiilimun, “astrologers”, have 
derived meanings to provide geomantic figures from 
astrological speculations. The author contests the 
validity of this method, disagreeing with the fact 
that the astrological deductions have natural signs 
as their basis while geomantic deductions rest on 
conventions. 

Even more aberrant, Ibn Khaldun thinks, is the 
pretension of certain geomancers to succeed in per¬ 
ceiving the unknown by applying their minds to the 
geomantic figures and then abstracting a complete 
understanding of the human sphere and penetrating 
the spiritual realm, in the manner of the sooth¬ 
sayers and, particularly of those among them who 
practise omoplatoscopy, hydroinancy and lecano- 
mancy. Ibn Khaldun thus concludes: “The truth 
that you must present to the mind is that the super¬ 
natural cannot be revealed by any technique; it 
cannot be perceived by an 61 ite class of men naturally 
predisposed to pass from the conscious world into 
the spiritual”. Concerning the doctrine of Ibn Khal¬ 
dun relating to divination, cf. La divination arabe, 
45-50. According to him, the astrologers qualify as 
the type of men called “Venusians” because of the 
influence which Venus exerts on them on the day 


i 




of their birth, by which they are fitted to perceive 
supernatural phenomena. 

Because of a verse in the Kur J an (XLVI, 4), inter¬ 
preted by some as alluding to geomancy (cf. Tabari, 
Tafsir, xxvi, 3, 1 . 3 ff.) and a hadith noted by 'Ata 5 
b. Yasar (Wensinck et al., Concordance, i, 40), which 
speaks of a prophet who practised geomancy excel¬ 
lently, some licence has been given to this art and it 
has been allowed to experience an amazing expan¬ 
sion across the Islamic world. Like oneiromancy, 
Arab geomantic science extends beyond the frontiers 
of the Muslim empire, both to the Indian coasts and 
the coasts of Byzantium, and to the Latin West and 
Black Africa and Madagascar (cf. C. H. Becker, Neue 
Literatur zur Geschichte Afrikas, in I si., iv (19x3), 
305; B. Carra de Vaux, La giomancie chez les Arabes, 
ap. Paul Tannery, Mimoires scientifiques, iv (1920), 
299-317; A. and L. Delatte in Melanges F. Cumont, 
Brussels 1936, 575-658)- 

This expansion has led to a great number of man¬ 
uals and treatises, examples of which can be found 
in almost all the Arab collections in the East and 
the West. Many are anonymous works like; Risala fi 
'l-raml (Aya Sofya, 4785 (1), risala 34); RasaHl fi 
Him al-raml (ibid., 4860 (64), 1-9, cf. also ibid., 2052 
(36), 24); al-Muntakhab fi Him al-raml (Asir Ef. 
1164, 6 = Reistilkutt&b Mustafa Ef., 11646, ff. 107b- 
112b); Kitdb al-raml (Besir Aga, 430; al-Kawkab 
al-azhar fi Him al-athar tea 'l-raml (ibid., 433); 
Risala fi ’l-raml, in Turkish (Fatih, 3430); Fi 'l-raml 
wa 'l-nudfum (Hamidiyye, 189, 6); Fi Him al-raml 
(ibid., 1468, 7); Kitdb fi Him al-raml (Nuruosmaniye, 
3639); Kutub Him al-raml (Bagdath Vehbi Ef., 920- 
6; Saray, Ahmet III, 3475 ff.); Him al-raml (Leiden, 
Cat. de Jong and de Goeje, iii, 184; Gotha, Cat. 
Pertsch, iii, 487 f.); Ashkal al-raml (Cambridge, 
Trinity College, Cat. Palmer, p. 29, the page describes 
several geomantic figures); several geomantic mss. 
in KarshunI at Oxford (Bodleian vi, col. 596 L, no. 
180, 3 and 4; col. 598, no. 181, 2, 4, 6); Kitdb c ad[ib fi 
'l-raml (Aleppo, Sbath, 58, 5; 580, 1 (abridged) and 
2: K. al-Shadiara wa 'l-thamara wa 'l-nukta, attri¬ 
buted to Daniel, 1180, I and 81); Vatican, Cat. 
Levi Della Vida, index, 299-300; Berlin, Cat. Ahl- 
wardl, 4200-12; Kanz al-muhif (Copenhagen, xxiii, 
in Turkish); etc. 

Among the best known authors of geomantic 
works are Abu 'Abd Allah Muhammad al-Zanatl, 
who founded a school in this field. His followers are 
called al-Zanatiyya, and in fact a ms. from the col¬ 
lection Ismail Saib Sincer (Ankara), I, 2111, not 
foliated, 24.5 x 17.5 x 1, naskhi, no date, entitled 
K. fi Him al-raml c ala tar lib al-Zanatiyya ... (the 
same collection, under No. 1, 1970, contains a 
madpniAa with two geomantic drawings; Bayan 
fi darb al-raml, pp. 1-38, attributed to al-Zanatl, and 
Risala min Him al-raml fi 'stikhradf al-damir, pp. 
39-61, anonymous); the work which is attributed 
to him bears different titles: K. Fatly al-akfdl fi 
Him al-ashkdl (Saray, Ahmet III, 1603, 120 ff., 
28 x 20, naskhi, very fine illustrated copy, no date); 
bfulitl al-ashkdl (Nuruosmaniye, 3638, 28 fob, 25.5 
x 27, fine naskhi, no date); lithographed in Cairo 
in 1280/1863 under the title K. al-Fasl fi usul Him 
al-raml, and also edited in Cairo in 1316/1908 under 
the title al-A kwdl al-mardiyyafi 'l-afikdm al-ramliyya. 
There is also Lubdb al-lubdb fi Him al-khaff wa-ashkal 
al-turab (Cairo ms. 7622). The geomancy of al- 
Zanatl was translated from Persian into Greek verse 
by the monk Arsenius in 1266 (cf. M. Steinschneider, 
Europ. Vbersetz. 7, No. 22). 

Next in order of fame comes c Abd AllJh b. Malifuf 
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al-Munadjdjim, who, according to the colophons of 
the mss. Esat Ef. and Ragip Pa$a, died before 664/ 
1265. His work is entitled MuthaUatMt Ibn Mahfuf 
fp-l-raml (R&gip P., 964, 72 fols. 21.5 x 16). It is a 
fine copy made by Ahmad 'Isa from an exemplar 
dated from 664/1265, naskhi) another copy made 
from the same original but bearing the title Risdlat 
rami is found in the collection Esat Ef., 1988 (83 
fols., 21.5 x 16, naskhi) and was made by Ahmad 
'Iyad at al-Madrasa al-? 4 hiriyya. The Berlin ms. 
4200 (2), pp. 12-67, has some Berber glosses and 
contains some tables, and the one at Manchester, 
373, is entitled K. fpl-raml. His work was translated 
into Latin (cf. M. Steinschneider, op. cit., II, 1, No. 
125; Thorndike, A catalogue of incipits of mediaeval 
scientific writings in Latin (revised and augmented 
by Lynn Thorndike and Pearl Kibre, London 1963, 
452, 1281, 1553). The title Liber de tribus figuris 
spiritum, placed under the name of Candas the 
astrologer (Thorndike, op. cit., 1481) recalls the 
muthallathdt. 

Several other geomantic writings are known which 
are enumerated in La divination arabe, 202-4. It 
should be noted that two of them have been trans¬ 
lated into Latin, the one of Ahmad b. ‘All b. Zunbul 
al-Mahalll, sumamed al-Rammal (died after 960/ 
1653) entitled K. al-Makdlut wa-ha'U al-mushkilat 
ft Him al-raml (ms. Cskiidar, Selim Aga, 547 bis, 
168 fols., 29 x 20, naskhi, no date), an excellent and 
well-illustrated treatise with an introduction and 
thirty chapters (cf. F. Klein-F'ranke, The Geomancy 
of Ahmad b. ‘All Zunbul: a study of the Atnbic Corpus 
hermeticum, in Ambix xx (1973), 26-35) and that of 
Abu Sa'Id Khalifa b. Farhun al-Tarabulsi entitled 
Thamarat al-fu'ad al-muhaddith ‘an al-murdd fiH 
bawafin waH-akbdd (ms. Paris 5834, 2; reworked by 
Abu ‘Abd Allah b. Harun al-SusI, ms. Algiers 1531; 
Bayezit Umumi 4652, 23 fols., 19 X 14 ta‘lik, in 
Turkish). It was translated into Latin by Hugo 
Sanctallensis (M. Steinschneider, op. cit., 36, No. 
54r; P. Tannery, in CRAIBL xxv (1897), 519; 
partially edited ap. Tannery, Mtmoires scientifiques, 
iv (1920), 373-402; tr. ibid., 405-9)- 

Other Arabic geomantic writings have been trans¬ 
lated into Latin, such as Alfakini arabici filii Quaes- 
tiones Geomantiae a Platone (= Plato of Tivoli) in 
latinum translatae ex antiquo mss. . . ., Fasciculus 
Geomaniicus, Verona 1687, 2nd. ed. 1704 (Stein¬ 
schneider, op. cit., 64b); similarly, Gerard of Cremona 
translated an Arabic geomantic work under the title 
Liber geomantiae de artibus divinentibus (Stein¬ 
schneider, op. cit., 30, No. 84); Bernardinus or 
Bernardus Silvestris translated a geomancy estab¬ 
lished according to the twenty-eight mansions of the 
moon under the title Experimentarius oder liber 
fortunae and many mss. of this survive (cf. ZDMG, 
xxv (1871), 338-90; other references in Steinschneider, 
op. cit., i, No. 27). An Astrologia terrestris attributed 
to one 'All b. 'Umar has been translated from Arabic 
into Italian and German (Steinschneider, op. cit., 
ii, 3, No. 133; Nic. Catani, Geomantischer SchBp- 
fungsstuhl, Freystadt 1716). It is concerned with the 
treatise of Ibn Mabfuf (see above). 

In addition to the authors cited in La divination 
arabe, the following should be mentioned: Abu 
'Imran al-Zanatl, probably from the Zanatiyya 
school, Dhakhira fi l-khaft (ms. Paris, 2758, 9; GAL, 
S II, 1040); Zayn al-DIn 'Umar al-Khi^aT, al- 
Diadawil al-zuhrawiyya fi itfah Him al-raml wa 7 - 
zdHrdfa al-fehafiyya (ms. Gotha, 1317; GAL S II, 
1041); Muhammad b. Hasan b. 'All Abu 'Abd 
Allah al-AndalusI, al-Durr al-muhif bi-sifat al-‘amal 


bi-hukm al-basif fi Him al-raml (Berlin Oct., 2467; 
GAL S II, 1040); 'All b. Hasan al-Djaza’irl, al- 
IJdshiya al-ikhtisdriyya al-ramliyya al-falakiyya [GA L 
S II, 1039); Yahya b. 'Abd Allah b. Sa'Id al-Manani, 
Raf‘ al-ishkdl ‘an wad‘ al-ashkdl (Alexandria, //uruf 
17, 9; GAL S II, 1042); Saljnun b. 'Uthman b. 
Sa'Id b. Abmad b. Abi Bakr al-Wansharishl (wrote 
before 1167/1753), Sihdm al-rabt fi ’l-mukhammas 
al-khdli al-wasf (Leiden 1233; Algiers 1535; GAL 
S III, 715); Sharaf al-DIn b. §alab al-DIn b. al- 
Kasim b. Muhammad al-Kawkabani, a South Arabian 
writing in 1111/1699, Sahm al-gharib fi J stikhradf 
al-damir bi-la rayb (Berlin 4227; GAL S II, 567). 

Despite its length, this list is far from being ex¬ 
haustive; the subject deserves a monograph, for 
geomancy follows only oneiromancy in the prestige 
it has enjoyed in Islamic lands. Its claim to fame 
lies in a saying attributed to Muhammad: “Among 
the prophets there was one who practised khaft; 
whoever succeeds in doing it according to his ex¬ 
ample will know what that prophet knew” (see 
above). 

Bibliography: In addition to the sources in 
the article, see T. Fahd, La Divination arabe 195- 
204; E. Doutt6, Magie et religion dans I’Afrique 
du Nord, Algiers 1908, 377 ff.; E. Caslant, Traiti 
tlimentaire de gtomancie, Paris 1935; R. Ambelain, 
La gtomancie magique, Paris 1940; B. Maupoil, 
La gtomancie d I’ancienne C 6 te des Esclaves, Paris 
1943 (= Travaux et Mtmoires de l’lnstitut d’Eth- 
nologie, 42); idem. Contribution a I’itude de Vorigine 
musulmane de la gtomancie dans le Bas-Dahomey, 
thesis, Paris 1943, and in Journal de la Socittt 
des Africanistes, xiii (1943-6), 1-94; V. Cruzet, 
Du “khet-er-Raml” ou art de lire I’avenir sur le 
sable, in RT (1920), 267-76; R. Davies, A system 
of sand divination, in Sudan Notes and Records, 
iii (1920), 157-62, and in MW, xvii (1927), 123-9; 
N. ElissiSeff, Themes et motifs des Mille et Vne 
Nuits. Essai de classification, Beirut 1959, 127-8 
(five examples of the usage of geomancy, three 
for indicating a person and two for predicting the 
future); Abou Bakr ben Choaib, La bonne aventure 
chez les musulmans, in RA (1906), 62-70; G. 
Ferrand, Un chapitre d’astrologie Arabico-Malgache, 
in JA, 10th series, vi (1905), 193-273 (a chapter 
taken from ms. 8 of the Arabico-Malgache col¬ 
lection in the B.N., Paris); Hadjdji Khalifa, iii, 
478 f.; J. Maxwell, La divination, Paris 1927, 135- 
7; P. Tannery, Le Rabolion, in Mtmoires scienti¬ 
fiques, iv (1920), 295-311; A. and L. Delatte, in 
Mtlanges F. Curnont, Brussels 1936, 575-658; 
R. Jaulin, La gtomancie. Analyse formelle, Paris- 
The Hague 1966 (= Cahiers de l’Homme, N.S. IV). 

(T. Fahd) 

al-KHATT. a strip of coast on the Persian 
Gulf. The Arab geographers are not agreed as to its 
exact extent. While Yakut limits the name to the 
coast of al-Babrayn and ‘Uman, which is also ap¬ 
parent from the mention of al-Kajif, al-'Ukayr and 
Katar, al-Bakrl says definitely that al-Khatt is the 
whole coast between 'Uman and al-Ba^ra on the 
one side and Kajima and al-Shibr on the other. This 
difference of opinion is probably the result of the 
variation in extent of 'Uman and al-Babrayn in the 
wider sense of these terms in course of time. 

There are in any case authors who allot al-Khatt 
to either the one or the other territory. Al- Khatt 
according to Abmad b. Mubammad al-Harawi, for 
example, is simply a collective name for the villages 
in ‘Uman, while Ibn al-Anbari uses ai-Khatt as the 
name for the coast of al-Bahrayn. In contrast to 
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these wide applications of a fairly general term there 
is a narrow one, according to which al-Khatt was 
a particular settlement on the coast which belonged 
to the c Abd al-Kays. A. Sprenger has adopted this 
view, which was held by al-Baladhuri amongst 
others, and there is much in favour of locating al- 
Khatt preferably in the Gulf of al-Bahrayn. The place 
was in any case noted as a market for the famous 
Khatt! lance-shafts imported from India and sold to 
the Bedouins. The name al-Khatt seems to be old. 
If A. Sprenger is right in connecting it with “regio 
Attene” and “Chateni” in Pliny, Nat. Hist., vi. 28, 
147, and the “Atta vicus” in Ptolemy, the name dates 
back to long before the Islamic period. 

Bibliography: Yakut, ii, 453-4; Marasid al- 
Ittild c , ed. T. G. Juynboll, Leiden 1852, i, 358; 
al-Bakrf, Mu'diatn, i, 314; LA, s.v.; A. Sprenger, 
Die alte Geographie Arabietis, Berne 1875, 92, 116, 
118 f., 130 f., 135; M. J. de Goeje, Mtmoire sur 
les Cartnatkes du Bahrain et les Fatimides, 18, 86 ff.; 
F. W. Schwarzlose, Die Waffen der alien Araber, 
Leipzig 1886, 217-18; G. Jacob, Altarabisches 
Beduinenleben , Berlin 1897; E. Glaser, Skizze der 
Geschichte and Geographie Arabiens , ii, Berlin 1890, 
227-8, 251, 260, 263. (A. Grohmann*) 

KHATT-1 HUMAyCN and KHATT t SHERlF. 
the terms used for the decrees and rescripts of 
the Ottoman sultans, and written by them 
personally; the former term is the more usual one. 
A few surviving examples announcing appointments 
and decrees date from the reign of Selim I. However 
until the end of the ioth/i6th century, that is till the 
reign of Murad III, the sultans wrote the khatf-i 
humdyuns sparingly. From the reign of Murad III 
onwards, the decrease in the power of the Grand 
Viziers to act independently in state affairs led to a 
system of obtaining from the sovereign a khaff-i 
humayun for almost anything except trivial matters. 
Because of this reluctance to act on their own respon¬ 
sibility, the Grand Viziers customarily made clear 
their intentions by drawing up a r£sum£ of every 
proposed official action and submitting it to the sultan 
for observation and additions; these brief remarks 
are the sultan’s “sublime observations”, that is, his 
khatt -1 humayun (Orhonlu, Osmanli tarihine ait bel- 
geler: telhisler (1597-1605), Istanbul 1970, xxii, and 
passim). After this, the surviving khaft-i humdyuns 
became commoner, and we have extant those of 
Murad IV (Ahmed Refik, IV. Mutad'in khatt-: 
humayunlari, in TOEM, xxxix (1332), 129-41) and 
Ibrahim (Qagatay Ulufay), Sultan Ibrahim deli mi 
idi, hasta mi idi, in Tarih Dunyasi, i-ii (Istanbul 
1950), iii (Istanbul 1951), either in the form of in¬ 
dependent judgements and decrees or their remarks 
on the condensed reports drawn up and presented by 
the Grand Viziers. After the writing of khaff-i 
humdyuns by the sultans became customary, there 
appeared in certain administrative manuals instruc¬ 
tions and advice for their drawing up on various 
matters. Despite this, it should be pointed out that 
all the khaff-l humdyuns announcing a decree, did 
not come directly from the sultan’s pen, but rather, 
the originals were drafts made into fair copies by 
the ruler’s private secretary (Koiu Bey, Risala, ed. 
Ali Kemali Aksiit, Istanbul 1939, 96-7). 

Khaff-i humdyuns can be classified under several 
headings: (1) The very brief personal remarks of the 
sultan on the condensed reports or memoranda sent 
to him by the Grand Vizier; (2) Decrees concerning 
appointments and transfers; (3) Documents con¬ 
taining the direct command of the sultan to the 
Grand Vizier on an important state affair and re¬ 


questing his remarks. There was also a type of 
firman or imperial edict, where the sultan gave his 
own comments on the contents of the firman, in his 
own hand; the firman was then drawn up by the 
Diwan and called a “ firman adorned with the khaff-i 
humayun". After the reign of c Abd al-Hamid I 
(1187-1203/1774-89) the sultans issued khaff-i 
humdyuns or khaff-i sherifs in the form of general 
instructions written on the memoranda presented 
for remarks by the Grand Viziers. These instructions 
might be either written by the sultan personally or 
by his private secretaries. There was no official 
person addressed nor date on these khaff-i humdyuns, 
though it is possible, from their context, to determine 
when some of them were written. It appears that 
during the reign of Mahmud II (1223-55/1808-39) 
because of his centralising and reforming policies, the 
khaff-i humdyuns assumed an increased importance. 
However, from 1248/1832 onwards the system of the 
sultans expressing their opinions in their own khaft-i 
humdyuns declined, and it became customary for 
the Grand Vizier to instruct the chief intermediary 
secretary ( mabeyn bash kdtibi ) about what they 
wished to do, and then have the latter pass it to the 
sultan for oral commands, which were later put into 
writing. Thus the “imperial act of will” ( irade) took 
the place of the khaff-i humayun. Nevertheless, the 
system of the sultans expressing their opinions in a 
personal khaff-i humayun continued, at the side of 
the irade system, until the middle of the 19th cen¬ 
tury. After reaching this stage, even the firmans 
published by the order and will of the sultan about 
important affairs and decisions, were called khaff-i 
humayun-, thus the Tanzimat decree of 1839 was 
known as the “ khaff-i humayun of Giilhane”, and 
the imperial decree of 1856 concerning reforms within 
the empire was likewise called a khaff-l humayun. 
Henceforth khaff-i humayun came to be regarded 
as the equivalent of firman (for examples of these 
types of khaft-i humayun between 1831 and i860, see 
Mehmed Siireyya, Nukhbelu’l-wekdyi c , Istanbul n.d., 
i, passim). 

Bibliography. Kemal Edip Kurkfiloglu, 
Kanuni'nin Bdli Beg’e gSnderdigi hatt-i humayun, 
in AVDTCFD, vii/1-2 (1950), 225-31; Enver Ziya 
Karal, III. Selim'in Hatt-i humayunlart, Ankara 
1942-6, 2 vols.; Ismail Hakki Uzunsar$ih, Osmanli 
Devlelinin saray tefkildti, Ankara 1945, 58, 68-9, 
171, 282, 370-1; idem, art. liatt-i Humayun in 
t A ; Kanun-ndme, Veliyiiddin Efendi Kiitiiphanesi, 
no. 1970; G. G. Elerescu, L’Aspect juridique des 
khatt-i Chirifs, Contribution d Vitude des relations 
de VEmpire Ottoman avec les principauUs Roumai- 
nes, in Studia et Acta Orientalia, i (Bucharest 
1958), 121-47; von Hammer, Staatsverfassung und 
Staatsverwaltung des Osmanischen Reichs, repr. 
1963, i, 31, 449. (CengIz Orhonlu) 

KHATT al-ISTIWA’ [see istiwa 5 ]. 

KHATT-1 SHARlF [see khatt-1 humayun]. 
al-KHATTAbI. Hamd (> Ahmad) b. Muham¬ 
mad b. IbrAhIm b. al-KhattAb Abu SulaymAn al- 
KhattAbI al-BustI, traditionist of ShAfi'J 
tendencies and poet, who is said to have been a 
descendant of Zayd b. al-Khattab. brother of 'Umar, 
but this genealogy has been questioned. Born at 
Bust in 319/931, he travelled throughout the Muslim 
world, from Khurasan and Transoxania to 'Iralf and 
the Hidjaz, “in search of learning” and also engaged 
in trade; he studied, particularly in Baghdad, with 
famous teachers and had in his turn a number of 
pupils. He died at Bust in either 386/996 or 388/998, 
according to Yakut, who prefers the latter date. Al- 
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Tha'alibi, who reproduces a selection of poems by 
al-Khattabi. compares him with Abu 'Ubayd [ q.v.] 
al-Kasim b. Sallam for his learning and his piety, 
and even considered him superior to him because 
he wrote poetry. 

Of the twelve or so works which are attributed to 
him, one only, so far as we have been able to as¬ 
certain, has been published, the Baydn i c djdz al- 
Kur'an, ed. c Abd al- c AHm, Aligarh 1953; ed. 'Abd 
Allah Siddik (?); ed. M. Khalafallah and M. Zaghlul 
Sallam, in Thalath rasdHl ft Pdfaz al-Kur’an, Cairo 
1955, 17-66. Several others exist in manuscript (see 
Brockelmann, I, 165, S I, 275): Ma l dlim al-sunna 
(al-sutuzn ), commentary on the Sunan of Abu Dawud 
(see Brockelmann, S I, 267, adding the manuscripts 
mentioned by 'Abd al-'Alim, p. waw) ; K. Gharib al- 
ifadith ; Sha'n al-adHya al-ma?thura\ IHdm al- 
muhaddith fi shark Sahih al-Bukhdri (see Brockel¬ 
mann, S I, 261); K. al-^Uzla (or al-IHisam)-, Islah 
ghalaf al-muhaddithin; c Ilm al-hadith. The other 
titles mentioned are: K. Tafsir asdmi ’l-Rabb (or 
shark al-asma 5 al-husna)', K. al- c A riis ; Kitab al- 
Ghunya c an al-kalam wa-ahlih-, Shark da c awat li- 
Abi (= Ibn) Khuzayma. 

Bibliography. Whereas his contemporary Ibn 
al-Nadim does not mention him in the Fihrist, 
his friend Tha'alibi considers him worthy to appear 
among the poets mentioned in the Yatima (iv, 
321). Main notices: Sam'anl, Ansab, 222b; Subkl, 
'fahakdt al-ShdfiHvva. ii, 218-22; Ibn al-'Imad, 
Shadhardt. iii, 127; DhahabI, Tadhkira, iii, 209; 
Ibn al-Diawzi. Muntazam-, Ibn Khallikan. i, 153-5; 
Baghdadi, Khizana. ed. Sawl, 1934, iv, 301-13; 
YalfUt devotes to him two notices, the first under 
Aljmad, Irshad, ii, 81-7 = Udabd > , vi, 246-60, and 
the second under Hamd, Irshad, iv, 141-3 = 
Udabdf, x, 268-72; SuyutI, Bughya, 239; F. 
BustanI, DaHrat al ma'drif, ii, 494; Goldziher, 
Muh. SI., ii, 256 (where Ceuta should be corrected 
to Bust, thus in Muslim Studies, tr. Barber and 
Stern, ii, 235 n. 6); Brockelmann, I, 165, S I, 275. 

(Ed.) ! 

KHATTABIYYA, extremist Shl'I sect in al-Kufa , 
founded by Abu ’ 1 -Khattab al-Asadl [?.v.] (killed ca. 
138/755). Abu ’ 1 -Khattab claimed that the Imam 
Dja'far al-Sadik [g.v.] had appointed him as his 
deputy and legatee ( wasi) and taught him the 
Greatest Name of God. He was at first encouraged 
by the Imam, but later, probably still before 130/ 
748, was repudiated and cursed by Dja'far. As a 
result, his followers split up into several subsects. 
The reports of the heresiographers about these early 
sects are based on two accounts which are partially 
complementary and partially contradictory, and 
which can be traced back to the contemporary 
Hisham b. al-Hakam [q.v.] and to Abu 'Isa al- 
Warrak (writing after 270/883), whose ultimate 
source is unknown. The former account is reproduced ! 
by al-Nawbakhtl and Sa'd b. 'Abd Allah, while the 1 
latter is quoted most extensively by al-Ash'arl. The 
following summary combines the two accounts with 
additional information from other sources. 

One group continued to accept Abu ’ 1 -Khattab as 
their leader and asserted that he was a messenger 
prophet sent by Dja'far, who was God. They held 
that there must be at all times two prophets, one 
speaking (ndfik) and the other silent ( sdmit ). In the 
time of Muljammad, he had been the speaking prophet 
and 'Alt the silent one, and now Dja'far was the 
speaking prophet and Abu ’ 1 -Khattab the silent one. 
They considered all tmam-prophets, including Abu 
’ 1 -Khattab, as God. This doctrine is to be related to 


the belief ascribed to the Khattabiyya in general, 
that the divine Light or Spirit inhered in the bodies 
of the imams. They held that Abu ’ 1 -Khattab had 
lifted the fetters of the religious law from them, con¬ 
sidered false testimony in favour of their sectarian 
brethren as licit, and interpreted the religious duties 
and sins mentioned in the Kur’an as referring to 
certain specific persons. 

A second group, the Bazlghiyya, were the followers 
of Bazigh b. Musa the weaver, who was killed during 
the lifetime of the Imam Dja'far. They considered 
Bazigh, like Abu ’ 1 -Khattab, as a prophet sent by 
Dja'far. While they testified to the prophethood of 
Abu ’ 1 -Khattab, the latter repudiated Bazigh’s claim. 
They asserted that every one of them was inspired 
(yuha ilayhi), that they would not die but be raised 
to heaven when their worship reached perfection, 
and that they were able daily to see their “dead”. 
Their claim of immortality was repudiated by the 
'Umayriyya, followers of 'Umayr b. Bayan al-'Idjll. 
Like the Bazlghiyya, however, the 'Umayriyya 
claimed that they were all imam-prophets and that 
Dja'far was God. When they assembled in al-Kufa 
to worship Dja'far, 'Umayr was seized and killed by 
Yazldb. 'Umar b. Hubayra (governor 129-31/747-9). 

Another group were the followers of al-Sari al- 
Aqsam who claimed that Dja'far had sent him as a 
prophet, calling him Musa, the Strong and Trust¬ 
worthy. They worshipped Dja'far, saying that he was 
Islam and that they were the Sons of Islam ( abnd 1 
al-isldm) in accordance with the statement of the 
Prophet: “Salman is the Son of Islam”. 

The Mu'ammariyya, followers of Mu'ammar b. 
al-Ahmar the corn dealer, affirmed that the divine 
Light had been transferred from 'Abd al-Muttalib 
through AbO Talib, Muhammad, 'All and the imams 
to Dja'far, Abu ’ 1 -Khattab and finally to Mu'ammar. 
With the passing of the Light from the bodies of 
Dja'far and Abu ’ 1 -Khattab, the latter had become 
angels, while the persons now claiming to be Dja'far 
and Abu ’ 1 -Khattab were in fact impostors. Mu'am¬ 
mar was the God on earth who was obedient to the 
Greatest God in heaven. The Mu'ammariyya denied 
that the world would come to an end and held that 
the bliss of paradise and the punishment of hell 
took place on earth. They claimed that they would 
be raised to heaven alive with their bodies, and also 
taught libertinism. 

The account of al-Warrak enumerates as a further 
subsect of the Khattabiyya the Mufaddaliyya, fol¬ 
lowers of al-Mufaddal b. 'Umar al-Dju'fl the money¬ 
changer. They agreed with the other Khattabiyya 
sects in deifying Dja'far and claiming prophethood 
for themselves, but diverged from them by repudiat¬ 
ing Abu ’ 1 -Khattab. According to an Imami report, 
al-Mufaddal was appointed by the Imam Dja'far 
to guide the followers of Abu ’ 1 -Khattab after the 
condemnation of the latter. Although some negative 
statements of Dja'far are reported about him, al- 
Mufaddal, unlike the other KhattabI leaders, was 
never excommunicated. He became a trusted agent 
of the Imam Musa b. Dja'far (148-83/765-99), during 
whose lifetime he died. 

Statements attributed to the Imam Dja'far accent 
the lowly social status of the followers of Abu ’]- 
Khattab and al-Mufaddal, characterising them as 
scum ( safila) and outcasts (shuffar). Some sources 
identify the Khattabiyya with the Mukhammisa sect 
[q.v.]. This identification does not appear valid for 
the early Khattabiyya sects described above, but 
must refer to a later stage which may, however, have 
begun still in the time of the Imam Dja'far. 
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The assertions of some Imami sources broadly 
identifying the nascent Isma'Iliyya [q.v.] with the 
Khattabiyya, must be viewed with caution. More 
specifically, it is reported that a group of supporters 
of Abu ’ 1 - Khattab after the latter’s death joined the 
followers of Muhammad b. Isma'Il b. Dja'far, claim¬ 
ing that the spirit of Dja'far had devolved on Abu 
TKhattab. and from him, on Muhammad b. Isma'il. 
There are also reports associating al-Mufaddal with 
Isma'il b. Dja'far. After the death of Dja'far, how¬ 
ever, al-Mufa<j<Jal supported the imamate of Musa, 
although he evidently did not approve of the con¬ 
demnation of Isma'il pronounced in other Imam! 
circles. The doctrine of the Isma'ill movement emerg¬ 
ing out of obscurity about the middle of the 3rd/ 
9th century shows little affinity with the specific 
doctrines of either the early Khattabiyya or the 
Mukhammisa and generally repudiates Abu ’ 1 - 
Khattab. Mukhammisa texts which eventually were 
adopted into Isma'il! literature, like the U mm al- 
Kitdb, are secondary importations. The bulk of the 
Khattabiyya-Mukhammisa evidently remained with- | 
in the extremist fringe of the Imamiyya. Mukham¬ 
misa doctrine formed the basis of the beliefs of the 
Nusayriyya [q.v.], who revere Abu ’ 1 -Khattab, al- 
Mufaddal and his son Muhammad as the babs [q.v.] 
of the imams DiVfar. Musa and £ A 1 I al-Rida. 

Bibliography: al-Nawbakhti. Firak al-shTa, 
ed. H. Ritter, Istanbul 1931, 37-41, 58-64; Sa'd 
b. 'Abd Allah al-Kumml, al-Makalat wa 'l-firak, 
ed. M. Djawad Mashkur, Tehran 1963, 50-60, 63 f., 
81-5; al-Ash'ari, Makdldt al-isldmiyyin, ed. H. 
Ritter, Istanbul 1929-30, 10-3; al-Kashshi, 

Ikhtiydr ma'rifat al-ridfal, ed. H. Mostafavi, 
Mashhad 1348, 290-308, 321-9; Nashwan al- 
Himyarl, al-Hur al-Hn, Cairo 1367/1948, 166-8. 

I. FriedlSnder, The Heterodoxies of the Shiites ac¬ 
cording to Ibn Harm, in JAOS, xxviii (1907) and 
xxix (1908); passim-, L. Massignon, Salman Pdk, 
Paris 1934; B. Lewis, The Origins of Ismailism, 
Cambridge 1940, 32-43; W. Ivar.ow, Ibn al-Qaddah, 
Bombay 1957, 98-110. (W. Madelung) 

KH ATTAR A [see kanat]. 
khAtCn. a title of Soghdian origin borne by the 
wives and female relations of the T c u-chiieh and 
subsequent Turkish rulers. It was employed by the 
Saldjuks and Kh w arazm-Shahs and even by the j 
various Cingizid dynasties. It was displaced in Cen¬ 
tral Asia in the Timurid period by beg-iim, which 
passed into India and is still used in Pakistan as the 
title of a lady of rank. 

Bibliography. G. Doerfer: TUrkische und mon- 
golische Elemente im Neupersischen, iii, 132-41 
(No. 1159); Sir Gerard Clauson, An etymological ! 
dictionary of pre-thirteenth century Turkish, Oxford ' 
1972, 602-3. (J. A. Boyle) | 

KHAWA, a colloquial variant of the classical ! 
ikhawa (“brotherliness”), is a term formerly used in ! 
the Arabian Peninsula for payments made in 
return for the right to enter alien territory 
and for protection while staying there. Whenever 
there was no central authority strong enough to 
guarantee freedom of transit for all, travellers or 
wanderers coming into the dira or range of a power¬ 
ful tribe would hand over khawa, which usually 
consisted of livestock such as ghanam, or foodstuffs 
such as ghee, in amounts determined by negotiations. 
Refusal by merchant caravans to pay khawa could 
lead to trouble between the nomads demanding it 
and the towns from which the caravans hailed or 
for which they were bound. Similar payments made 
by pilgrim caravans on the way to the Holy Cities 


were called surra (“bag” or “purse"), which is not 
to be confused with qurrat al-Har:ir>'.ayn, the sum 
once sent by Islamic countries such as Egypt and 
Tunisia for distribution to the poor of Mecca and 
Medina in the days of the pilgrimage. 

As 'Abd al- c Az!z Ibn Su'ud [see al-ikhwan.] ex¬ 
tended his control over the larger part of the Pen¬ 
insula, he outlawed the paying of khawa. While 
khawa may have been extorted clandestinely for a 
time thereafter, Ibn Su'ud’s crushing of the revolt of 
the Ikhwan [q.v.] by 1348/1930 and the ensuing 
decline of tribalism, along with the spread of modern 
communications, brought an end at last to this 
outmoded practice. 

Bibliography. See that given for al-ikhwan. 

(G. Rentz) 

KHAWAND [see akhundI. 

KH AWARIDJ [see kharidjitesI. 
KHAWARIZM. KHAWARIZM!. etc. [see kh»A- 

RAZM, KH w ARAZMil. 

al-KHAWARNAK. a place situated about a 
mile east of Nadjaf [q.v.] in 'Irak. Inhabited at 
first by the tribe of Iyad, a palace was built in it by 
the Lakhmid chief Nu'man (d. after 418 A.D.) for 
his Sasanian suzerain. It was there that Parwiz 
heard the news of the defeat of Dhu Kar [q.v.]. 
The palace was enlarged and used by the early 
‘Abbasids. It was in ruins in the 8th/i4th century. 
The pre-lslamic Arab poets frequently quote al- 
Khawarnak as one of the “30 wonders of the world”, 
along with the neighbouring castle of Sadlr (perhaps 
Ukhaydir [?.t>.]). Al-Khawarnak is also celebrated 
for having given rise to the proverbial expression 
“the reward of Sinimmar”, the Greek architect who 
had built it and who was executed by Nu'man. The 
name Khawarnak seems to be of Iranian origin 
(Huvarna “with a beautiful roof” according to An¬ 
dreas, or Khawarnar. “place of feasting” according 
to Vulers), although Ibn Djinnl connected it with 
the Arabic Khirnik and Noldeke with a Rabbinical 
Hebrew word meaning "arbour, plantation”. 

Bibliography: R. Basset, Les Alixares de 
Grenade et le Chateau de Khaouarnaq, in Revue 
Africaine, (1906) cclx, 22 f.; L. Massignon, Mis¬ 
sion en MSsopotamie, in MIFAO, xxviii (1910), 
36-7 and plate 37; xxxi (1912), 136; B. Meissner, 
Eine Reise von Babylon nach den Ruinen von Hira 
und Huarnaq, in Sendschriften der Deutschen Orient- 
Gesellschafl, 1901, no. 2, 19. (L. Massignon) 

KHAWASS [see kha??a], 

KH AWASS al-RUR’AN, the art of drawing 
prognostications from verses of the Kur’an 
to which beneficial effects are attributed. The sacred 
text is used here in the same spirit as in rhapsodo- 
mancy ('t/m al-kur’-a ) and onomatomancy [see 
djafr and huruf.] But it is here more particularly 
a case of the “natural properties” (<puatx< 4 ) which 
certain formulae of a magical and superstitious 
nature can have, based upon suitable Kur’anic verses, 
letters drawn from these verse, words, names of 
angels, prophets or God, prayers bearing celebrated 
names and poems (r.g. the Burda). Hence these 
varied elements are treated just as the “science of 
properties” treats animals, plants and minerals, by 
calling attention to the sympathy and antipathy 
which exists between them (on this science, extensive¬ 
ly developed in Islam, cf. P. Kraus, Jabir ibn 
Ifayyan, ii, 61 ff.; M. Ullmann, Die Natur- und 
Geheimwissenschaften im Islam, Leiden 1972, 393 ff.). 

Two series of results are sought from this practice, 
prognostications and beneficial effects (manafi 1 ). 
Medical prognostications are the most sought-after, 
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and the treatises of popular medicine are crammed 
with them (e.g. see al-DiV wa'l-dawd 5 of Ibn Kayyim 
al-Djawziyya, which deals more specifically with the 
medical properties of the Fatiba; the K. Khawdss 
al-Fatiha al-sharifa of ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Djlli; and 
the literature on al-Tt'66 al-nabawi). 

There is an abundant literature on these properties, 
and a large number of them are treated in compila¬ 
tions like the Durrat al-ghawwag wa-kanz al-ikhtisds 
ft c ilm al-khawdss of al-Djildakl (d. 743/1342) or the 
Tadhkirat uli 'l-albab of al-Antakl (d. 1008/1599). 
There exist also some monographs, of which the most 
famous is the K. Mandfi ‘ al-Kur^dn of Abu ‘Abd 
Allah al-Tamlmi, who wrote at the end of the 4th/ 
loth century (Istanbul Univ. Libr. A 2243, ff. 48, 

18 x 13 cm, naskhi, N.D. but fairly old). This in¬ 
cludes a large number of superstitious uses of the 
Kur’an aimed at arriving at a knowledge of hidden ' 
things. Abu ’l-'Abbas al-Buni (d. 627/1225) wrote 
both a K. Mandfi ‘ al-Kur’dn {ibid., A 5582, If. 132, 
23 x 14 cm, very fine naskhi) and a K. Sirr al- j 
maktiim min al-Hlm al-makniin wa-khawags al-Kurban 
(ibid., A 4514, ff. 71, incomplete, 15 x 9,5 cm, 
naskhi). A K. Mandfi c suwar al-Kur'dn and a K. 
Khawdss al-Kur'an al- e azim are attributed to Dja'far 
al-Sadik (see Sezgin, GAS, i, 530). One should also 
mention the Khawdss al-Burda fi bur 5 al-dd 5 of Ibn 
c Abd al-Salam b. Idris al-Marrakushl, which divides 
up the famous kasida of al-Busin into several sec¬ 
tions and describes the beneficial effects residing in 
each (see Ullmann, op. cit., 415-16). 

Bibliography. For other works and for fuller 
details, see T. Fahd, La divination arabe, 214-45, 
esp. 241-3. One can also find in Ahlwardt’s Berlin 
mss. catalogue, under no. 4153, the titles of works 
on the khawags al-Kur'an and under no. 4176, six 
works on the ahzab or ad c iya reputed to have 
special properties. The magical character of such 
prayers has been demonstrated by Goldziher, 
Zauberelemente im islamischen Gebet, in Orienta- 
lische Studien zu Th. Ndldeke gewidmet, Giessen 
1906, i, 303 If. (T. Fahd) 

KH AWBAR [see kh 6 bar 1. 
khawlAn. 1. The name of a South Arabian 
tribe, of great antiquity and now divided into two 
branches. The larger section, which al-Hamdanl 
calls Khawldn al- c dliya, is now known as Khawlan al- 
(iyal and dwells south-east of San'a 5 on the upper 
reaches of the Wadi Dhana. with the lands of Murad 
to the south-east and Nihm, in the highlands proper, 
to the north-west. The tribe now belongs to Bakll. 
Their territory, which was described by Carsten 
Niebuhr in 1763 and visited by Eduard Glaser in 
1885-6, is a very mountainous region, bisected by 
numerous tributaries of the Wadi Dhana, and with 
a widely scattered population. It is noted for the 
cultivation of cereals and grapes. The chief town is 
Djahana, and of lesser import are Bayt al-KibsI and 
Tan'im. The latter was formerly renowned as a centre 
of the Yemeni Jews and possessed many synagogues. 
The Khawlan consist of many independent clans and 
families, rarely under a single ruler, dispersed through¬ 
out innumerable fortified villages, and have always 
been loyal Zaydis. Their savagely fanatical tempera¬ 
ment and warlike disposition have given them a 
reputation for feuding and division. The Arab gene¬ 
alogists give as their eponymous ancestor Khawlan ; 
b. ‘Amr b. Malik b. al-Harith b. Murra b. Udad b. 
Zayd b. 'Amr b. ‘Arlb b. Zayd b. Kahl 5 n b. Sabah 
The other branch of Khawlan, variously known as 
Khawlan al-ShSm, Khawlan b. 'Amir, or Khawlan 
Kuda'a, lives just south of the IJidjaz border, in the 


mountains north-west of Sa'da, on the §an'a 5 -Mecca 
road, four days’ journey from the port of Hall. They 
too are described by Niebuhr, who mentions a num¬ 
ber of their villages but no large towns. Since it is 
alleged that gold used to be mined in the region at 
Kufa'a, some authorities, most recently von Wiss- 
mann, have identified Khawlan al-Sham with the 
Biblical Hawila. The district is fertile and produces 
grapes, wheat, and coffee in abundance. The Khawlan 
al-Sham are also Zaydis and have their own skaykh, 
but maintain no contact with the southern Khawlan. 
Their genealogy may be seen in the variant given for 
Khawlan by some Arab writers, notably Yakut: 
Khawlan b. ‘Amr b. al-Haf b. Ku<Ja'a b. Malik b. 
‘Amr b. Murra. Since, however, Nashwan states that 
the Khawlan al-‘aliya also belonged to Kuda'a, 
the distinction between the two tribes may be taken 
as regional rather than genealogical. Von Wissmann 
has suggested that originally the tribe of KhawlSn 
occupied the entire area between Sa'da and Sirwab, 
but was split in antiquity into the two branches by 
which we now recognise them by the invasion of 
Hashid and Bakil, who now occupy the intervening 
territory, and in whose lands it is interesting to find 
the village of Bayt Khawlan on Djabal Hadur NabI 
Shu'avb [g.v.j and the mountain ‘Urr Khawlan. 

The two-fold division into a northern and a south¬ 
ern Khawlan is reflected in the ancient inscriptions 
where the tribe is frequently mentioned. The earliest 
reference, in RES 3022 (Minaean), is probably to 
the southern branch. The inscription may be dated 
at the latest to the late 3rd century B.C. and tells 
how Saba 5 and Khawlan attacked a Minaean caravan 
en route from Ma'In to RGMT (in or near Nadjran). 
Later references, which belong for the most part to 
the time of the Sabaeo-Himyarite wars of the 3rd 
century A.D., are more explicit in drawing a dis¬ 
tinction between HWLN HDLm, with which are 
associated the towns of SRWH and TN‘M and 
probably the tribe KBSYm, and HWLN GDDm 
(also GDDN, dGDDTN, and 5 GDDN), which pos¬ 
sessed the city of S'DTm {e.g., Jamme 577, 601, 616, 
629, 649, 658, CIH 308). There can be no doubt that 
the former were Khawlan al-‘aliya and the latter 
Khawlan al-Sham. 

In Sha'ban 10/Nov. 631, envoys of Khawlan 
appeared before Muhammad in Medina and profes¬ 
sed Islam on behalf of their tribe. They were in¬ 
structed in the teaching of Islam by the Prophet 
himself, and promised to destroy their idol ‘Amm 
Anas; they then received the usual gift of honour of 
i2’/j ounces of silver and returned home. After the 
death of the Prophet they at first joined the general 
movement of apostasy, but Ya'la b. Munya, whom 
the Caliph Abu Bakr sent against them with an 
expeditionary force, succeeded in regaining them for 
Islam in the course of the year 11/632. Politically 
they were on closer terms with the government in 
Medina than the other tribes of the Yemen, which 
was probably the result of their relations with the 
Persian rulers in San'a 5 . They afforded shelter to 
the two Persian princes Djushaysh and Fayruz who 
were driven out of San'a 5 by the rebellion of the 
Arabs under Kays b. ‘Abd Yaghuth b. Makshuh and 
supported them till help came from Medina. 

Members of the tribe of Khawlan, after their lands 
were finally opened to Islam upon the subjection of 
the Yemen in 13/634 or 14/635, played an important 
part among the southern Arabs who participated in 
the conquest of Egypt and settled there. We fre¬ 
quently find Khawlanls in important positions in 
Egypt; in Old Cairo (al-Fustat) they gave their 
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name to a quarter, and the name generally is not 
rare in the papyri and on Arab tombstones in 
Egypt. 

2. The name of a village near Damascus. One of 
the most distinguished of the companions of the 
Prophet is buried there, 'Abd al-Rabman b. Mishkam 
Abu Muslim al-Khawlanl. 

Bibliography, i. al-Hamdanl, $ifa; idem, 
Iklil, x, Cod. Berol. Glaser, 22, p. 2; Hisham b. 
Muhammad, Diamharat al-nasab , ed. Caskel; Ibn 
Hawkal, BGA, ii, 31, 32; al-Ya £ kubi, Kildb al- 
buldan, BGA, vii, 320; Yakut, Mu c djam, ed. 
Wiistenfeld, ii, 499, iv, 147; Marasid al-iffild’, ed. 
Juynboll, i, 375; ‘Azlmuddin Ahmad, Die auf 
Sudarabien beziiglichen A ngaben Naswdn's im 
Sams al- c Ulum, GMS, xxiv, Leiden 1916; C. H. 
Becker, Beitrdge zur Geschichte Agyptens unier dem 
Islam, Strassburg 1903; L. Caetani, Annali delV- 
Islam, ii, Milan 1907; E. Glaser, Meine Reise dutch 
Arfrab und Hdschid, in Petermanns Mittheilungen, 
xxx (1884), 171; idem, fiber meine Reisen in 
Arabien, in Mitth. det Geogr. Gesell. in Wien, xxx 
(1887), 23; idem, Skizze der Geschichte und Geo¬ 
graphic Arabiens, ii, Berlin 1890; Eduard Glaser's ! 
Reise nach Mdrib, ed. D. H. von Muller and 
N. Rhodokanakis (Sammlung Eduard Glaser, i), 
Vienna 1913; S. D. Goitein (ed.), Travels in Yemen: 
an account of Joseph Halivy's journey to Najran 
in the year 1870, written in San c ani Arabic by his 
guide Hayyim Habshush, Jerusalem 1941; M. 
Hartmann, Die islamische Orient, Berichte und 
Forschungen, ii, Die arabische Frage, Leipzig 
1909; Admiralty Handbooks, Western Arabia 
and the Red Sea, London 1946, 248; A. Jamme, 
Sabaean Inscriptions from Mahram Bilqls (Mdrib), 
Baltimore 1962; C. Niebuhr, Beschreibung von 
Arabien, Copenhagen 1772; H. von Wissmann and 
M. Hdfner, Beitrdge zur historischen Geographic des 
vorislamischen Sudarabien, Wiesbaden 1953; H. 
von Wissmann, Zur Geschichte und Landeskunde 
von AU-Siidarabien (Sammlung Eduard Glaser, Hi), 
Wien 1964. 

2. Yakut, Mu c djam, ed. Wiistenfeld, ii, 499; 
Mard;id al-i(tild J , ed. Juynboll, i, 375; 'Azlmud- 
dln Ahmad, Die auf Sudarabien beziiglichen An- 
gaben NaSwdn's im Sams al- l Ulum (GMS, 24, 
Leiden 1916). (A. Grohmann — A. K. Irvine) 
al- KH AWLANI, Abu IdrIs 'A’idh Allah b. 
'Abd Allah, a Successor who lived from 8/629-30 
until 80/699. Apart from Abu Muslim al-Khawlani 
[q.v.], with whom he often seems to have been con¬ 
fused, he was the only one of his tribe among the 
early settlers in Syria, according to Khalifa b. 
Khavvat’s K. al-Tabakat, Baghdad 1967, 307 f. 
During the last years of his life, he was kadi of 
Damascus under ‘Abd al-Malik. He was considered I 
to be one of the c ubbad (pious devotees) and one of 
the hurra J [j.v.] of Syria. Before he was appointed 
kaifi, he held the function of story-teller (kdss) 
[?.v.] or preacher (wdHf) [?.v.] in the mosque. 
Apparently he took his function very seriously, in¬ 
structing the people in the ahkam, halal and hardm, 
in which he allegedly was an expert. He was also 
described as a reliable transmitter of traditions, 
many of which were eventually recorded in the 
“six books”. The most extensive collection of his 
own sayings is preserved in Abu Nu'aym’s IJilyat 
al-awliycP. A few of these sayings can be traced in 
the canonical hadith collections provided with com¬ 
plete isndds to Muhammad. Like Abu Muslim al- 
Khawlani, Abu Idris is reputed to have transmitted 
some hadith qudsi [q.v.] which smack of Christian 
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! influence (cf. Muhammad al-Madani, K. al-Ithdfdt 
' al-sunniyya fi 'l-afrddith al-kudsiyya, Hyderabad 
1323, 20, no. no and Muslim, birr, 55). 

Bibliography: Abu Nu'aym, IJilyat al- 
awliyd*, v, 122-9; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib al-tahdhib, 
v, 85-7; Shams al-DIn Ibn Tulun, Kudu: Dimashk, 
ed. S. al-Munadjdjid, Damascus 1956, 5; Dhahabi. 
Tadhkirat al-fiuffd}, Hyderabad 1955, i, 56 f.; 
Sam'anI, Ansdb, Hyderabad edn., v, 235; Ibn 
Hanbal, Musnad, Cairo 1313, vi, 441. 

(G. H. A. Juynboll) 

ai.- KH AWLAnI. Abu Muslim ‘Abd Allah b. 
Thuwab, one of the eight Successors allegedly 
famous for their asceticism (zuhd [}.».]). He 
was born of the tribe Khawlan in the Yaman. One 
report (Abu Nu'aym, IJilya, ii, 125) has it that he 
only became a Muslim in Syria during the caliphate 
of Mu'awiya, but other reports say that he had al¬ 
ready been converted to Islam during the prophet’s 
lifetime while still in the Yaman. When al-Aswad b. 
Rays (cf. Ibn Hadiar, Tahdhib, xii, 236 and Abu 
Nu'aym, IJilya, ii, 128; or: b. Ka'b, cf. Tabari, i, 
1795) al-'Ansi Dhu ’ 1 -Himar [j.v.] summoned him 
to embrace his cause, Abu Muslim refused and was 
consequently thrown into a fire which did not harm 
him. He was then given leave to travel to Medina, 
where he arrived a short time after the Prophet’s 
death. Abu Bakr and 'Umar are reported to have 
given Abu Muslim a warm welcome, the rumour of 
his ordeal having preceded him. He eventually settled 
in Syria. It is also said that he participated in a 
campaign into Byzantine territory. The sources 
have preserved various reports in which Abu Muslim 
boldly criticised Mu'awiya. Furthermore, it is al¬ 
leged that he offered Mu'awiya his services as mes¬ 
senger in an endeavour to appease the latter’s at¬ 
titude towards ‘All. He died in 62/682. 
i Although Abu Muslim is considered as one of the 
forerunners of Islamic asceticism, reports about his 
ascetic behaviour are on the whole very few in 
number. The most extensive account of his habits 
1 and the miracles ascribed to him is preserved in 
Abu Nu'aym’s IJilyat al-awliyd in which also a 
few sayings attributed to him can be found. This in¬ 
formation is, on the whole, insignificant. It seems, 
moreover, that he was not only claimed by Muslim 
ascetics. It is also suggested in several reports that 
he had affiliations with Jewish as well as Christian 
circles. 

On the one hand, Abu Muslim’s suffering at the 
hands of al-Aswad reminds one of Abraham and 
Nimrod. Besides, Ka'b al-Abbar [q.v.] called him 
the sage (hakim) of the community, although he had 
to admit to Ka'b on one occasion that the Torah 
was right where he himself had been wrong (IJilya, 
ii, 128). On the other hand, a Christian monk once 
asserted that in his books Abu Muslim was mentioned 
as a companion of 'Isa b. Maryam (ibid.). Further¬ 
more, cf. the hadith kudsi discussed below, which 
smacks of Christian influence. 

Although generally recognised as a reliable trans¬ 
mitter of traditions, Abu Muslim is credited in the 
canonical collections with the transmission of only 
a few. The best known of these is a hadith kudsi 
[q.v.]: “My love will be realised for those people who 
love one another because of me, my love will be 
realised for those people who visit one another be¬ 
cause of me”, etc. (cf. Muh. al-Madani, K. al-Ithdfat 
al-sunniyya fi 'l-ahddith al-kudsiyya, Hyderabad 
1323, 10, no. 47 and Ahmad b. IJanbal, Musnad, 
Cairo 1313, v, 236, 237, 239 and 328). In several 
isndds of this tradition (cf. Malik b. Anas, Muwaf(a' > , 
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ed. c Abd al-Bakl, ii, 953 f., Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
Musnad, v, 229, 233, 247) his name seems to be 
confused with that of another transmitter called 
al-Khawlanl, namely 'A’idh Allah b. c Abd Allah 
Abu Idris, one time kddi of Damascus. Since Abu 
Idris is considered as really too young (born in 
A.H. 8, he died in 80/699, cf. Tahdhib, v, 86 f.) to 
have transmitted this hadith kudsi from the Com¬ 
panion Mu'adh b. Djabal, Abu Muslim’s name may 
have been inserted to bridge the gap in an otherwise 
imperfect isnad. Confusion of the two Khawlanls 
seems to be also apparent elsewhere (cf. Baladhuri. 
Ansab al-ashrdf, iv/b, ed. M. Schloessinger, Jerusalem 
1938, 60). 

Bibliography: Abu Nu'aym, Ifilyat al-awliya ’, 
ii, 122-31, v, 120-2; Nasr b. Muzahim, Wa^at 
Siffin, ed. Harun, Cairo 1382/1962-3, 85 f.; Ibn 
Sa'd, Jabakdl, ed. Sachau, vii/2, 157 (in this 
source it is alleged that he came from Basra, which 
is most probably an apocryphal statement not 
borne out by evidence found elsewhere); Darimi, 
Sunan, mukaddima, 34; Ibn Kutayba, Ma l arif, 
ed. 'Ukkasha, 439; Dinawari, al-Akhbdr al-ftwdl, 
ed. Guirgass, 172 ff.; Bayhaki, K. al-Mafidsin wa 
’l-masdwi, ed. Schwally, Giessen 1902, 380; Ibn 
c Abd Rabbihi, al-'-Ikd al-farid, index s.v.; Dhahabl. 
Siyar a c Idm alnubald 5 , iii, 93; Ibn Hadiar, Tahdhib 
at-tahdhib, xii, 235 f. (G. H. A. Juynboll) 
kh ayAl. the most important song form 
in the classical repertoire of north Indian 
music, is regarded by some to have been invented 
by Amir Khusraw (651-725^253-1325) and attri¬ 
buted by others to Husayn Shah SharkI (862-934/ 
1458-1528), the ruler of Djawripur, who was dis¬ 
possessed by Buhlul Lodi in ca. 1476. Whatever its 
genesis, there is little doubt that it saw its greatest 
development during the Muslim period of Indian 
history and that its major exponents have generally 
been Muslims. It arose as a reaction to the traditional 
composition dhrupad, whose rigid and austere char¬ 
acter seemed to inhibit improvisation and technical 
virtuosity. In contrast, khaydl, as its name implies, 
was intended to afford greater freedom to the musi¬ 
cian’s imagination. The two forms continued to 
exist in competition with one another, their advocates 
rivalling among themselves and claiming superiority 
for their respective styles. In the I2th/i8th century, 
khaydl received a tremendous impetus as a result of 
the efforts of Muhammad Shah (d. 1161/1748) and 
that of his court singers Ada Rang and Sada Rang. 
It now leads all musical compositions and is regarded 
as the most significant contribution to the develop¬ 
ment of music. Its content deals primarily with 
religious and amorous themes, and consists of a 
relatively short set piece employed as the basis for 
improvisation. 

Bibliography: Fakir Allah, Rag Durpan, I.O. 
Pers. Ms. 1937; MIrza Muljammad b. Fakhr al-Din 
Muhammad, Tuhfat al-Hind, I.O. Pers. Ms. 1269; 
Wadjid 'All Shah, Sawt-i Mubarak, Lucknow 
1853; S. N. Haidar Rizvi, Music in Muslim India, 
in IC, xv (1941); M. Mujeeb, The Indian Muslims, 
London 1967; Aziz Ahmad, An intellectual history 
of Islam in India, Edinburgh 1969; N. Augustus 
Willard, Music of India, Calcutta 1962; H. A. 
Popley, The music of India, Calcutta 1950; N. A. 
Jairazbhoy, The Rags of North Indian music, 
Middletown, Conn. 1971. (Munibur Rahman) 
KH AYAL. MIr Muhammad TakI, of Ahmadabad 
in Gudjarat (d. 1173/1759-60), author of a col¬ 
lection of tales in 15 volumes entitled Bustdn-i 
Khaydl, composed in Persian prose between 1155/ 


1742 and 1169/1756, at the request of his patron 
Nawwab Rashid Khan, or, according to one manu¬ 
script, for the two brothers Nawwab Rashid Khan 
and Nawwab Muhammad Isbak Khan, sons of 
Dia'far ‘All Khan (Nawwab of Bengal 1170-4/1757-61 
and 1176-8/1763-5); an account of the contents of 
this work, which is made up partly of historical 
legends and partly of fantastic fairy tales, is given 
by Eth6, Cat. of Persian Mss. of the Bodleian Library, 
No. 480. 

Bibliography: Eth6, in Gr. I. Ph. ii, 342. 

(Ed.) 

KH AYAL al-ZILL (“Shadow fantasy”), popular 
Arabic name for the shadow-play, possibly 
brought over from South-East Asia or India and 
performed in Muslim lands from the 12th century 
A.D. to the 20th one. Although occasionally presented 
during the long evenings of the Ramadan fast, it 
has now virtually disappeared with the spread of 
education, the cinema and television. 

The only extant texts of medieval Arabic shadow- 
plays were composed in the 7th/i3th century A.D. 
by an Egyptian ophthalmologist, Ibn Daniyal [q.v.], 
and consist of a humorous pageant of Egyptian life 
under the Mamluk ruler Baybars I [}.».]. More 
frequently, however, the text of a shadow-play 
amounted to no more than general guidelines for the 
performers. In the Ottoman period the shadow-play 
spread through North Africa and other Arabic- 
speaking countries, as the Ottoman Turks popular¬ 
ised the Karagdz [q.v.], in which several stereotyped 
characters amused an unsophisticated audience. The 
Karagdz also penetrated Anatolia, the Arab countries, 
Greece and Roumania. Iran had its own form of 
shadow-play, as had Muslim communities in Central 
Asia, but they did not attain the same popularity. 

After Ibn Daniyal’s time, one finds scattered 
references to Arabic shadow-plays; however, only 
from the I2th/i8th century onwards is relatively 
more known. In Syria and in most of North Africa a 
Karagoz-type prevailed, but Egypt held to its own 
tradition of shadow-play, which usually presented 
the adventures and misadventures of characters in 
the market-place or on Nile boats (e.g. li ( b al-markib, 
li'b al-timsdh). 

A standard khaydl al-?ill performance in the 18th 
and 19th centuries was usually constructed on the 
following lines: a large sheet was hung as a screen 
on an improvised stage in the open air, in a coffee¬ 
house, or, more rarely, in a public hall, and a bright 
lamp placed behind it. Between the two, small 
(often 30 cm. high) two-dimensional figurines, of 
thin coloured translucent leather, were manipulated 
by the shadow-play master, who was called the 
mukaddim. He used several sticks to move the head 
and limbs of the figurines, through holes specially 
pierced into the figurines; the shadows thus cast on 
the screen were both lifesize and lifelike. One or 
more persons assisted the mukaddim in this task and 
in the recitations of the different characters. 

The texts recited were memorised, rather than 
read, but often seemed also to bear the mark of im¬ 
provisation, not unlike the commedia dell’arte. The 
li c b (“play”) started with a mafia ‘ (“prologue”) and 
was divided into fuyul (“acts”), although some plays 
were of one fasl only. Songs and music were inter¬ 
spersed as needed, prose alternating with verse. The 
vernacular predominated and the contents and style 
were geared to a familiar background, e.g. the bath¬ 
house or the market-place. The plot was simple 
enough, usually based on misadventures and mis¬ 
understandings. Slapstick—including severe thrash- 
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ings and teratological elements—was common, as 
was an obscenely erotic element bordering on 
pornography. 

Historical shadow-plays were performed, too, but 
more rarely. The farces, more frequent, were hu¬ 
morous rather than satirical, but had important 
socio-economic and political undertones. In what 
amounted to a “comedy of character’’, many sha¬ 
dow-plays ridiculed the upper classes and denounced 
the exploitation of the poor, while in North Africa 
the shadow-play sometimes criticised French rule. In 
fact, the shadow-play, by its social and political com¬ 
mentary, to some extent anticipated the local press. 

Bibliography: The earlier literature on 
Khayal al-qill may be consulted in the pioneer 
study of this field—Georg Jacob, Geschichte des 
Schattentheaters *, Hanover 1925. To this one should 
add the following: O. Spies, Tunesisches Schatten- 
theater, in Public, d'hommage offerte au P. W. 
Schmidt, Vienna 1928, 693-702; N. N. Martino- 
vitch, The Turkish theatre, N.Y. 1933; K. Levy, 
La‘bdt elhota. Ein tunesisches Schattenspiel, in 
Festschrift fur Kahle, Leiden 1935, 119-24; E. 
Saussey, Une farce de Karagueuz en dialecte arabe 
de Damas, in B.Et.Or., vii-viii (1937-8), 5 - 37 ; 
P. Kahle, The Arabic shadow play in Egypt, in 
JRAS (1940), 21-34; J- M. Landau, Shadow plays 
in the Near East, Jerusalem 1948; H. Ritter, 
Karagos, tiirkische Schattenspiele, 3 vols., Istanbul- 
Wiesbaden 1924, 1941, 1953; J- M. Landau, 

Studies in the Arab theater and cinema, Philadelphia 
1958; Ibrahim Hammada, Khayal al-fill wa- 
tamthiliyyat Ibn Daniydl, Cairo 1963; Metin And, 
A history of theatre and popular entertainment in 
Turkey, Ankara 1964; idem, Geleneksel Turk tiya- 
trosu: kukla — karagdz — ortaoyunu, Ankara 1969; 
Mukhtar al-Suwayfl, Khayal al-fill wa ’l^ara'is 
fi 'l-'-dlam ,1 Cairo, N.D., 153-86. 

(J. M. Landau) 

KH AYAlI. also known as KhayalI Bey or 
KhayalI Mehmed Bey, nicknamed Bekar Memi as 
he was never married, Ottoman Turkish poet 
(d. 964/1556). He was born in Vardar Yenidjesi 
(modem Giannitsa), near Salonica in Macedonia. 
He did not go through the usual medrese training, 
but taught himself most of the knowledge expected 
in an educated man of his time, and began, as a 
very young man, to write poetry. The poets Ujuli 
and Hayretl were among his friends. According to 
'Ashlk Celebi, his closest friend and whose Tedhkire 
is a main source for his biography, he came at an 
early age under the influence of the Haydari dervish 
Baba 'All Mest-i 'AdjemI, who called at Vardar 
Yenidjesi during his travels, and KhayalI soon 
joined his party of wandering Haydari and Kalenderl 
dervishes, roaming from place to place and sharing 
their free-and-easy way of life. Eventually he ended 
up in Istanbul, where his poetical talent, intelligence 
and refinement attracted the attention of the Kadi 
Sari Giirz Nur al-DIn, who ordered Uzun 'All, the 
city muhtesib, to save KhayalI from this vagrant life 
('Ashlk Celebi, MeshdHr al-shu c ard ’, ed. G. M. 
Meredith-Owens, London 1971, 271a). 'All says, 
however, that Baba 'All Mest treated KhayalI like 
his own son and helped him with his further educa¬ 
tion (Kiinh al-akhbdr, biographical section, Topkapi 
Sarayi, Revan no. 117, f. 494b). 'Ashlk Celebi him¬ 
self came to Istanbul in 942/1536 as a young boy, 
where he met KhayalI, and their friendship lasted 
more than twenty years, during which time 'Ashlk 
was able to follow the poet’s private life and his 
successful career and, as a scholar and poet himself, 
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advised him occasionally on grammatical problems 
in his writing. In the capital, Khayal; soon won the 
favour of Suleyman the Magnificent, to whom he 
was introduced by the Grand Vizier Makbul (Maktul) 
Ibrahim Pasha [q. ».], who had patronised the poet 
on the Defterdar tskender Celebi’s recommendation. 
Almost all his £ asides, which have no particular 
literary distinction, are dedicated to Suleyman. The 
over-generous favours of the Sultan aroused the 
jealousy of most of his fellow-poets, particularly of 
Dh&tf ('All, ibid., f. 495a) and Tashlldjall YabyS 
[g.v.] who frequently attacked him with his pungent 
satires, to which KhayalI did not fail to retort. Fol¬ 
lowing the execution of Iskender Celebi and Ibr ahim 
Pasha in 942/1535 and 943/1536 respectively, 
Khavali lost two powerful protectors. Although 
'Ashlk Celebi says unconvincingly that the Sultan’s 
favours never diminished ('Ashlk Celebi, ibid., f. 
271b), it seems that Khavali began to feel uncomfort¬ 
able at the court during the grand vizierate of 
Rustem Pasha [j.v.], who was not particularly in¬ 
clined to the arts. He must have hinted to the poet 
that his presence in the capital was no longer desir¬ 
able, for we see Khavali pressing for a post outside 
Istanbul, more exactly, to become Rumeli Ketkfyiiddsl 
or Sandfak1 Beyi, the latter of which he seems to 
have obtained. Khayali’s public life after this period 
is somewhat obscure. His meeting with Fulfill in 
Baghdad, which must have taken place during 
Suleyman’s sojourn in 941/1534, is mentioned only 
by 'All [ibid., f. 5066) without further comment. He 
died in Edirne, where he is buried (for the present 
state of his burial place, see A. N. Tarlan, Haydli 
Bey divant, Istanbul 1945, XI). 

KhayalI is an outstanding and original Diwan poet 
of his time. He wrote a few dozen brilliant lyrics 
which are lost, to the casual reader, in the mass of 
mediocre ghqzals of the most conventional type. His 
reputation is thus disproportionate to his poetical 
achievement. It may be that the circumstances in 
which he left the court after the disappearance of his 
powerful protectors, and the fact of his apparently 
being an 'Alawl in an environment where orthodox 
Islam was predominant, were important factors for 
his comparatively secondary position among his 
more celebrated colleagues. Although his superiority 
to Baki [?.v.], as claimed by A. N. Tarlan ( Hayali- 
Baki, in Edebiyat Fakiiltesi Turk Dili ve Edebiyat 
Dergisi, No. 1 (1946), 26-38), may be debated, since 
Khavali is far from having the mastery of form and 
the flow of style of the “Sultan of Poets”, there can 
be no doubt that some of Khayali’s lyrics are more 
heart felt and are more imbued with pervasive mystic 
passion than is the case with Baki and with the 
two prominent followers of his school, Shevkh ill- 
Islam Yahya and Nedlm. 

Khayall’s Diwan has been edited by Ali Nihad 
Tarlan (Hayali Bey Divam, Istanbul 1945); this is 
based on manuscripts available in Istanbul libraries. 

Bibliography: see the tedhkire s of Sehl, La(ifl 
and 'Ashlk Celebi, and the biographical section 
of 'All’s Kiinh al-akhbdr, s.v.; Mu'allim Nadjl, 
Esdmi, Istanbul 1308/1892, 137; Gibb, Hist, of 
Ottoman poetry, iii, 58; Fahir Iz, Eski Tiirk 
edebiyatmda naztm, i/i, Istanbul 1966, 272-80 
(selections from his ghazeh). (FahIr Iz) 

KHAYBAR. the name of a famous oasis, and 
of its principal settlement, about 95 miles/150 
km. from Medina; the district owes its renown to 
events which took place there in the years 7 and 20 
A.H., not to natural features which distinguish it 
from other oases in the region. For this reason the 
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ancient Arab geographers, although they do mention 
it, provide only the briefest of information about it, 
giving special praise to the abundance of its palm 
trees. 

1. —Geographical information. 

Only al-Bakr! and Yakut have devoted to Khavbar 
as much as two pages in their Mu l dpims : the former 
is concerned primarily with the details of certain 
places in the interior in the light of their historical 
importance, the latter informs us that the place-name 
Khavbar encompassed the entire wildya and that this 
wildya comprised 7 ftisns whose names were: Hi$n 
Na'Im, al-Kamus (= Hijn Abl ’ 1 -Hukayk), Hi$n al- 
Shikk. H 4 n (al-)Natat, Hi?n ’l-Sulilim (sic), Hi$n al- 
Wafifi and Hi$n al-Katiba. All these place-names are 
found in the historical Arab sources and are listed 
alphabetically in the Mu'diam of Yakut. Wiistenfeld 
(Die von Medina auslaufenden Hauptstrassen ... 15) 
adds to them two other names, al-Ya c kubI, ii, 56, 
another two, al-Bakrl, 331, one other. 

Yakut states in addition that Khaybar was the 
equivalent of hifn in the dialect of the Jews and since 
there were several of these in the region, the locality 
was also designated by the plural form Khayabir. He 
quotes some verses where mention is made of the 
fever which was endemic in the oasis, and of the 
abundance of its date-palms. 

From the texts of modern geographers we can glean 
some supplementary information: distance from Me¬ 
dina: 60 mils; altitude: 2,800 feet (thus Doughty 
ii, 211; Twitchell, 12: 2,200); site: in a harra [q.v .]; 
principal settlement: in the main utddi, called Wadi 
Zaydiyya; administrative district: at present, one of 
the four imaras of Diabal Shammar (see C. A. Nallino, 
73); several villages, swampy soil and unhealthy air; 
3,000 inhabitants, most of them mulattoes, descen¬ 
dants of negro slaves imported in ancient times to 
cultivate the oasis (see below). The only satisfying 
description of the locality is that of Doughty, who 
stayed at Khavbar from Nov. 1877 to March 1878. 
The impression given by his notes is that the entire 
harra, despite the fertility of the soil, has a depres¬ 
sing and desolate atmosphere because of its stagnant 
waters, the salt encrustation of its wadis and above 
all because of the blackish colour of its basalt rocks. 
Doughty said on arrival: “all is horror at Kheibar” 
(ii, 79; cf. 76, 81, 215, etc.). Recently, many changes 
have taken place at Khaybar. Twitchell informs us 
that a large dam has been constructed not far from 
the principal settlement, that other dams are planned 
and that a road suitable for vehicles now connects 
the oasis to Medina. 

2. — History 

The earliest mention of Khaybar figures in the 
bilingual inscription of Harran in the Ladja: it bears 
the date “the year 463, one year after the Khavbar 
expedition” referring therefore to the year 568 A.D. 
(see E. Littmann, Osservazioni suite iscrizioni di Har¬ 
ran e di Zebed in RSO, iv (1911-12), 193 ff.). Ibn 
Kutayba (Ma^arif, ed. Wiistenfeld, 313) states 
furthermore that this expedition took place under 
the king al-Harith b. Abt Shamir (= b. Djabala) 
who reigned 528 to 569-70 A.D. 

In the time of the Prophet, the population of 
Khavbar was made up of Jewish tribes and of He- 
braised tribes. The time of the arrival of the Jews is 
not known, but one may assume that their departure 
from Palestine and emigration to Khaybar were part 
of a considerable migratory movement which took a 
large number of Jews towards the more fertile regions 
of North Arabia; that the displacement of such large 
numbers of people must have had very serious mo¬ 


tives, otherwise, it is difficult to understand why it 
should have consisted of a movement from fertile 
regions towards the desert; and that the emigration 
began probably after the destruction of Jerusalem in 
70 A.D., but proceeded steadily on account of the 
persecutions which the Jews continued to suffer in 
Palestine. Also, in our opinion, a factor would have 
been invitations sent to relatives and friends by those 
who, having settled in Arabia, were satisfied with 
their new situation. How did this satisfaction come 
about ? In our opinion, the Jews found in Arabia con¬ 
ditions favourable to their spirit of initiative and ap¬ 
propriate to their customs. We believe that sufficient 
attention has not been paid to the following circum¬ 
stances: (1) The traffic in precious merchandise from 
India and the Far East, diverted from Mesopotamia 
to Arabia following a series of grave events, had 
brought to the inhabitants of the peninsular a certain 
prosperity; (2) The Arabs were not at that time capa¬ 
ble of producing for themselves the tools, the weapons, 
the textiles, and the jewelry which they needed or 
coveted, and the Jews, being skilful artisans and 
drawn by nature towards commerce, were in a posi¬ 
tion to supply these objects because they understood 
the art of manufacturing them or the means of im¬ 
porting them; and (3) Arabia was a vast country 
with a sizable population which offered, now that 
economic conditions were much improved, consi¬ 
derable opportunities for commerce. 

In our opinion, the Jews in Arabia, besides their 
activity in agriculture (they were the pioneers in the 
cultivation of the oasis) and their commercial activi¬ 
ties in their capacity as craftsmen, bankers and 
money-lenders, probably carried these on in collabo¬ 
ration with the Arabs. They provided the capital, 
while the Arabs acted as intermediaries between them 
and the tribes of the interior. The Jews possessed 
considerable wealth and it would seem difficult to 
suppose that this was due solely to the work of farmers 
and artisans whose production was for local consump¬ 
tion only. In fact, despite the absence of precise infor¬ 
mation, we possess certain indications. Some objects 
found by the Muslims in a redoubt at Khaybar (Cae- 
tani, 7 a.H., §6) seem to us significant: a siege- 
engine, 20 bales of Yemeni cloth and 500 cloaks. 
Wellhausen, apparently struck by the singularity of 
the existence of such a machine among the Jews, 
attempted to explain it, suggesting (tr. of al-Wakidi, 
269, n. 1) that these were used for settling quarrels 
among the families of the community. It would seem 
more logical to suppose that it was being stored in a 
depot for future sale, in the same way that swords, 
lances, shields, etc. had been sold by the Jews. Equal¬ 
ly, the 20 bales of cloth and the 500 cloaks must have 
been intended for sale, as it is not conceivable that 
such a quantity of luxury goods was kept for the ex¬ 
clusive use of the Jews. If one accepts the idea of 
commercial activities undertaken especially by the 
Jews of Medina (cf. moreover M. A. Shaban, Islamic 
history, a new interpretation (600-750), Cambridge 
1971, 10, 13), one understands better the reasons for 
which Muhammad attacked them in particular. His 
hostility towards the Jews would have had economic 
causes similar to those which have brought about 
persecutions and pogroms in so many countries during 
the course of history. 

According to Caetani (7 a.H., § 7) Muhammad 
was moved to attack Khaybar by motives of political 
opportunism: on the one hand, the pact concluded 
with Kuraysh at Hudaybiyya gave him the assurance 
of not being attacked by them during the expedition; 
on the other hand, if he conquered Khavbar he would 
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be able to satisfy with ample booty those of his com¬ 
panions who, having hoped to capture Mecca, were 
disappointed and discontented. 

Montgomery Watt has drawn attention to the fact 
that the Banu T-Na<Jir, driven out of Medina, had 
taken refuge in Khaybar and that their chieftains and 
the chieftains of other Jewish groups, eager for re¬ 
venge, were intriguing against Muljammad along with 
the Arabs tribes of the neighbourhood. So Muhammad 
had not only a just motive for attacking them, but 
there was also the positive necessity to destroy these 
enemies, more formidable even than the Kuraysh 
because of their adherence to their own religion, their 
intelligence and their superior culture. Muljammad 
Husayn Haykal (385-6) maintains that the Prophet 
did not feel sure of the northern fringes of the penin¬ 
sular: he was afraid lest the Jews established in the 
oases of Northern Arabia betray him, and lest Hera- 
clius and Kisra seek help from them against him. 
The sources give support to the view of Montgomery 
Watt, showing that the Jews, already responsible for 
the coalition which had laid siege to Medina in 5 A.H. 
and worried by the growing power of the Prophet, 
continued to stir up the Arabs against him. Haykal’s 
opinion, however, is to be rejected in that it is in¬ 
appropriate to consider an event in the light of sub¬ 
sequent developments. In the year 7 A.H. Muhammad 
was not yet a figure to be reckoned with in the es¬ 
timation of the rulers of the empires to the north of 
the peninsular. While giving full credit to the opinion 
of Montgomery Watt, one should not overlook the 
fact that the Prophet was in great need of arms and 
money to accomplish his objectives and he knew that 
he could find these among the Jews at Khavbar (the 
sources give precise details of the number and type of 
arms captured by the Muslims from the Jews at 
Medina and at Khavbar: Caetani, 4 a.H., § 13; 5 
a.H., § 49 > 7 a.H., §31). 

Muhammad marched against Khaybar with 1,800 
or 1,600 men and 100 horses (according to al-Mas'udl, 
Tanbih, 256, with 1,400 men and 200 horses). The date 
of departure indicated by Ibn Hisham, sc. Mubarram 
7/May-June 628, is to be preferred to those of the 
other sources (see Caetani, 7 a.H., § 7 and n. 2). 
The march of the Muslims was secret and rapid, and 
the Jews only became aware of their arrival when 
they went out to their work in the fields. Alarmed, 
the inhabitants of the oasis took refuge in their homes, 
confident of their ability to defend themselves there, 
and from that time onwards each family or group held 
defensive positions in its own redoubt. 

The attack by Muhammad had been foreseen, but 
no serious preparations for withstanding it had been 
made; at Khaybar there was no political authority 
which could have imposed a communal defence policy, 
and it seems moreover that discord reigned there 
(Caetani, 7 a.H., § 9, and 8). Their defensive policy 
was limited to seeking, with promises of reward, the 
support of the neighbouring Arab tribes. In fact, 
several thousands of the Ghatafan, pressed by the 
insistence of and the rewards offered by the Jews, 
came to Khavbar to offer their aid, but they withdrew 
at the very moment when their aid was needed. The 
sources explain their departure, describing how they 
had left their women, children and livestock in an 
encampment in the middle of the desert and, hearing 
great uproar from that place, they believed that the 
Muslims were attacking it and they rushed to defend 
their families (another version attributes their depar¬ 
ture to a mysterious voice which warned them of 
danger [Caetani, 7 a.H., § 12]). Now, the Ghatafan 
embraced Islam immediately after the conquest of 


Khavbar and they did not return to Khavbar until 
after the successful completion of the operation; 
Mubammed conceded to them a hill in the oasis and 
one may suppose that this concession was the price 
of their withdrawal. 

The process of the military operation has not been 
clearly described in the sources, and for purposes of 
reconstruction, the historian cannot base himself on 
the topography of the oasis, nor on a survey of the 
remains of ancient constructions in the iiatra, nor on 
the local tradition which indicates the sites where 
Muslims and Jews fought one another. The actual 
place-names, which Doughty collected, differ entirely 
from those mentioned in the sources (Caetani, 7 a.H., 
§ 6); one site alone can be identified, the place where 
‘All gave proof of his valour, and this only because 
there is a mosque bearing his name. We restrict our¬ 
selves here to drawing out from the detailed accounts 
of the sources those aspects which characterised the 
hostilities and the more famous of the episodes. Two 
facts should be noted. First, in the oasis there were 
three regions: al-Natat, al-Shikk and al-Katlba, prob¬ 
ably separated by natural diversions (wadis, lava- 
drifts, swamps). Second, each of these regions con¬ 
tained several hisns. Those which Muhammad be¬ 
sieged and which provided for the Jews homes, store¬ 
houses and stables (Caetani, 7 a.H., §§ 26, 28) could 
probably be described as “farm-strongholds”, the 
term applied by Ph. Lippens in his Expidition en 
Arabie centrale, Paris 1956, 37, to the buildings in an¬ 
other oasis, also called Khavbar. situated to the south 
of Mecca on the Bisha-Abha road (cf. Fu’ad Hamza, 
Bilad, 263); “farm” because after the fashion of the 
buildings described by Lippens, the hi$ns of our 
Khaybar were surrounded by cultivated fields and 
palm-groves (Muhammad ordered the felling of 400 
palms around one hisn to force the defenders to capit¬ 
ulate; Caetani, 7’a.H., § 17); “strongholds” because 
they were raised up on the hills or on the basalt rocks 
of the oasis as to be more defensible, such as the hi$n 
of the principal settlement which stands on a long, 
basalt crag (Doughty, ii, 76) and the hi?n of al-Zubayr 
which, we are told by the sources, stood on the summit 
of a cliff (Caetani, 7 a.H., § 27). 

The situation following the retreat of the inhabi¬ 
tants into their redoubts was as follows. The Jews, 
after a rather bloody skirmish in front of one of the 
hisns, avoided combat in the open country and Mu¬ 
hammad, having none but the most primitive means 
of assaulting the fortifications, found himself obliged 
to invest one hisn after another, and to wait until the 
capitulation of the defenders should become inevitable 
through lack of water and food. This did not prevent 
those besieged from transferring, under cover of dark¬ 
ness, women, children and treasures from one fii?n to 
another as the situation demanded; sometimes the 
warriors themselves, to make their resistance more 
effective, passed from one region to another, from 
al-Natat to al-Shikk and from al-Shikk to al-Ka- 
tiba. 

There were, during these sieges a number of skir¬ 
mishes preceeded by duels, a number of sorties by 
the defenders, some attacks by the Muslims and ex¬ 
changes of arrow-shots between the two sides (Cae¬ 
tani, 7 a.H., §§ 15, 20, 2i, 22, 27, 28, 29, 31); among 
the Jews there were spies and traitors who, in order 
to save their own skins, gave useful information to 
the enemy, in particular, concerning the use of cer¬ 
tain machines of war which the Muslims learned to 
use at this time (Caetani, 7 a.H., § 28). All these 
episodes are recounted in great detail by the Arab 
chroniclers; there were others which had much greater 
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repercussions and consequences for Islamic history 
and law. 

As those besieged in one of the fans defended 
themselves stubbornly (Caetani, 7 a.H., § § 20-3), first 
Abu Bakr, then ‘Umar, took up the standard in the 
hope of breaking down their resistance, by putting 
themselves at the head of the attacks; but they still 
failed. Mubammad then declared that the next day 
he would entrust the standard to “a man who loves 
God and his Prophet and whom God and His Prophet 
love”; he then called to ‘All (this tradition, reported 
by Ibn Hisham, 1579 and 1580), shows a Shi‘l ten¬ 
dency) and ‘All, cured of his opthalmia after the 
Prophet had spit into his eyes, killed a valiant Jewish 
chieftain with a sword-stroke which split in two the 
helmet, the head and the body of the unfortunate 
victim. He then gave another proof of his exceptional 
physical strength. Having lost his shield, he lifted one 
of the doors of the ki}n from its hinges and defended 
himself with it, then used it to make a bridge whereby 
the attackers gained access to the redoubt. The door 
was so heavy that later, when it was put back in place, 
eight men were needed for the purpose. ‘All had 
showed his prowess at Badr, at Uljud and elsewhere, 
but this fact astounded the Muslims (al-Tabari devo¬ 
tes a page and a half to it, 1579-81); it was greatly 
exaggerated (see Doughty, ii, 126), and finally became 
one of the reasons for which the futuwwa [q.v.] made 
of ‘All the prototype of heroes. 

At the start of hostilities, the Muslims suffered 
from lack of provisions (Caetani, 7 a.H., § 24, and 
cf. 9 a.H., § 41). Their need drove them to kill, dis¬ 
member and cook a score of asses which had escaped 
from one of the fans. Mubammad declared that the 
meat of horses, mules and asses was forbidden and 
the cauldrons in which the ass-meat was being cooked 
were overturned. This judgement was nevertheless 
mitigated: it is permissible to eat even forbidden 
foods when one is forced by necessity (Kur’an, II, 
168/173, VI, 119/118, XVI, 116/114). 

One of the women taken prisoner in one of the 
/u'jns, $afiyya, who was married to a Jewish chief¬ 
tain, caught the attention of the Prophet (Caetani, 
7 a.H., §§27, 30, 36 and n. 2, §48 and n. 4); he 
threw his mantle over her, a sign that he had chosen 
her for himself; then $afiyya’s husband was put to 
death because, in disobedience to the orders of the 
Prophet, he had hidden the treasure of the Banu ’I- 
Naijtr. Mubammad set free his captive and took her 
in marriage, whence a problem was to arise later for 
the jurists—to know whether the enfranchisement 
of the slave could replace the nuptial gift ( mahr , an 
essential condition for the legitimacy of marriage), 
or if the enfranchisement of $afiyya was to be consi¬ 
dered as a jus singulars, that is to say, one of the 
kha$d*is or special privileges of the Prophet (see e.g. 
al-Mas'udl, Tanbih, 256). 

A Jewess laid before Mubammad, who was dining 
with his Companions, a roast sheep (Caetani, 7 a.H., 
§ 37). Mubammad took from it his favourite part, 
the shoulder, but putting it to his mouth he noticed 
that it had a strange taste and spat it out (according 
to one tradition the sheep spoke to him to warn him). 
One of his fellow-diners who had tasted the dish fell 
ill and died some time later. The woman confessed 
her crime (during the hostilities at Khaybar she had 
lost her husband and other close relatives), but it is 
not known whether Mubammad had her executed or 
pardoned her (al-Tabari, i, 1584, says that he did not 
punish her, tadjdwaza l anhd). 

The Prophet ordered the restitution to the Jews 
of the books containing the holy Scriptures (Caetani, 


7 a.H., § 38). It was at Khaybar that he laid down 
instructions concerning the sale and exchange of pre¬ 
cious metals (Caetani, 7 a.H., § 38). 

After about a month and a half of hostilities which 
cost the Muslims very few casualities (a score of dead; 
Caetani 7 a.H., § 43), the Jews asked the Prophet to 
offer them an agreement and they capitulated, ac¬ 
cepting his conditions (thus Ibn Khaldun, ii, App. 39, 
and his version is preferable, in its details, to those 
of the other sources: Caetani, 7 a.H., § 15 nn. 1 and 
2, and § 33). Under the terms of the agreement, the 
Jews were to remain in the oasis on their land and 
were to cultivate it, but in future were to hand over 
one-half of the produce to the Muslims. From a legal 
point of view, the pact was defective, since it did not 
define the situation of the Jews and did not say 
whether they were to remain the owners of the soil 
which they were to cultivate (Caetani, 7 a.H., § 34); 
it must be assumed that the problem was not even 
envisaged by the Prophet, whose sole concern at this 
time was that the oasis should continue to be cul¬ 
tivated, and by the Jews, since Arabs did not like 
working on the land. The Prophet limited himself 
to subjecting the Jews to a perpetual servitude, re¬ 
ducing them to the status of land-serfs. 

For this reason, in later years when an interest 
in legal matters developed among cultivated Muslims, 
the jurists wondered under what terms the Prophet 
had left the lands of Khaybar to the Jews, and they 
defined his settlement as a muzdra'a or a musdkdt, 
that is to say, according to our terminology, a me¬ 
tayage, land tenure with rent paid in produce. 

The decision taken by Mubammad at Khaybar to 
leave the lands to the Jewish cultivators was different 
from those which he had taken at Medina where, in 
the year 4, he had handed over part of the lands of 
al-Na<}Ir to Meccan emigrants and reserved a part for 
himself; in the year 5 he had divided 4/5 of the lands 
of Kuray?.a among four family groups (Caetani, 4 a.H., 
§ 13; 5 a.H., § 52). Even at Fadak [q.v .] he was later 
to take a completely different decision. The explana¬ 
tion which he gave for his conduct, when he disposed 
of the lands of the Banu i-Nadlr as he pleased, was 
that he had become master of them without the 
Muslims having had to fight for them; according to 
the terms of the Kur’an, LIX, 6, they were “what 
God has given back to his Messenger from them (i.e. 
from the Banu ’ 1 -Na<jlr), and you spurred neither 
horse nor camel to capture them”, ma afd'd Allah ‘did 
rasulihi minhutn fa-md awdjaftum ‘alayhi min khayl ,H 
wa-ld rikab in . Under the terms of this declaration, 
goods obtained *anwat l,n (by force) were to be divided 
among the warriors who had taken part in their cap¬ 
ture; as to those taken $ulh an (by treaty), the soldiers 
had no rights. But the caliph ‘Umar, when he con¬ 
quered the Sawad—and he conquered it c anwai an — 
did not follow the precedent of the Prophet. Far from 
dividing up the land, he made it a source of future 
revenues for the Muslim community as a whole; in 
this he justified himself on the grounds that he would 
have divided up all the conquered villages “had he 
not feared lest nothing would be left for the last man” 
(Yabya b. Adam, cited in the bibliography, §§ 106, 
107, 121). In short, ‘Umar placed the interests of the 
state above those of individuals, but by his decision 
he caused discontent among the troops and gave a 
strong motive for grievance to the opposition which 
was unleashed against the caliph ‘Uthman and which 
finally brought about the civil war under the cal¬ 
iphate of ‘All. Both the defenders of the policy of 
‘Umar on this point and his opponents sought justi¬ 
fication in the conduct of the Prophet, and the tradi- 
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tionists came to their aid—with material suiting the 
interests of one or the other party, as will be seen 
below when we shall deal with some of the traditions 
collected by Yabya b. Adam (d. 203/810) in his Kitab 
al-Kharddi. on the nature and the distribution of 
booty and the spoils of war. 

The goods of the Jews (Caetani, 7 a.H., §§ 39, 41- 
42), of which Muhammad took possession by his con¬ 
quest of Khaybar, consisted of movable and immov¬ 
able property. The former posed no problem; all the 
objects would have been piled up to await distribu¬ 
tion, and anyone who took anything out of turn was 
compelled to return it. As for the land, the sources 
are not clear, either what was the kind of property to 
be divided, or on the manner by which the distribu¬ 
tion was effected. Caetani maintains that the Prophet 
divided solely the produce of the lands of Khaybar; 
on this point he is categorical (7 a.H., § § 33, 41 n. 2 
218; 10 a.H., §§100-102; 20 a.H., §237; 23 a.H., 
§ 559) and Montgomery Watt, 250, is in agreement 
with him; Caetani criticises (10 a.H., § 100 n. 1) 
Baron von Tornauw and M. van Berchem, who did 
not doubt but that in 7 a.H. the Prophet divided up 
the property, the former in Das Eigenthumsrecht nach 
moslemischen Rechte, in ZDMG, xxxvi (1882), 298, the 
latter in La propriitl territoriale et I’impSt foncier sous 
les premiers Califes, Geneva 1886, 8-9. Caetani bases 
his conclusion on a passage of al-Baladhurl according 
to which it was ‘Umar who in the year 20 (see below) 
attended to the division of the rakabat al-ard, an 
expression to be translated as “the ownership of the 
land” (cf. Glossary to al-Baladhurt). But some details 
of the distribution of the goods of Khaybar could also 
serve as a basis for the arguments of Caetani, for 
example: ‘Umar in undertaking a new division of 
the oasis, invited the widows of the Prophet to choose 
between the guarantee that they would receive their 
annual share of the produce and [the possession of) 
the land (al-ard: Yabya b. Adam, text 24; another 
version, the price or the estate ( al-day c a ), ibid., 
text 25). 

If some scholars have asserted that Muhammad 
at Khaybar distributed the lands, it is because Mu¬ 
hammad, instead of amassing the half of the products 
of the oasis after each harvest for distribution to 
those Muslims entitled to them, gave to each Muslim 
beneficiary of a plot of land (see below how he divided 
the land of the oasis in plots and how he designated 
the beneficiaries) the right to exact directly from the 
Jewish cultivator the half of the products which that 
plot of land had yielded. In short, he established a 
relation between such and such a piece of land and a 
beneficiary, and ‘Umar, when he divided the land, 
took account of this relation. 

The manner adopted for the effecting of these 
measures was as follows. Muhammad first detached 
the share of the fifth which belonged by right to him 
as the leader of the expedition—he chose the region 
of al-Katiba—and then he divided the territory into 
18 major parts, and each of these into 100 plots 
having the same productive capacity. (Previously, an 
evaluation had been made of the products which each 
plot of land and palm-grove could be expected to 
provide). Lots were drawn for the major parts, and 
since these subsequently bear names, the list of which 
has survived, and since these names are sometimes 
those of eminent Companions, such as ‘Umar and 
Talha, and sometimes those of tribal groups, we may 
deduce that the responsibility for allocating the 100 
plots contained in each major part was entrusted to 
reliable men, some of them chosen by the Prophet, the 
others, probably later on, chosen by the tribal groups. 


What makes the distribution of goods at Khaybar 
interesting to the historian is a variant account, pre¬ 
sented as a tradition by al-Baladhurl (26) and con¬ 
firmed by other traditions in the collection of YahyS 
b. Adam (§§90, 91, 94, 95). These traditions change 
substantially the account given above of the assess¬ 
ment and distribution of the lands at Khaybar, and 
change it in such a manner that one is tempted to 
suppose that all these traditions were invented, in 
spite of their number (we consider them to be au¬ 
thentic), in order to justify the decision of ‘Umar 
about the lands of Sawad—a decision which igas cer¬ 
tainly judged politically correct, if not necessary, by 
most of the people, but which, to be rendered legi¬ 
timate in the eyes of all, had to be supported by the 
precedents of the Prophet refered to in traditions. 
According to the variant account, the land of Khav- 
bar was divided into 36 parts (instead of 18) and 
Muhammad divided half of this amount among the 
troops (Yabya b. Adam, §90); of this half he also 
received a share for himself (ibid., §§91, 94); the 
other half he reserved to provide funds against ad¬ 
ministrative needs and matters in hand (ibid., § § 90, 
91), against expenses of his guests, and of delegations 
coming to him from the interior of the peninsula, and 
against any other eventuality (ibid., § § 91, 94, 95)- 
Thus the Prophet, well in advance of the time of 
‘Umar, was concerned with the interests of the state. 

But let us examine the traditions collected by 
Yabya b. Adam which reveal the efforts made by the 
traditionists to interpret the conduct of the Prophet 
at Khaybar. First of all, they draw a distinction be¬ 
tween ghanima (that which is taken by force, l anwat aH 
and /ay 5 (that which is obtained by treaty, yiitt*") 
(Yahya b. Adam, §§ 1, 2, n); since it could not be 
denied that Khaybar had been captured ‘ann>ol°* 
(see e.g. ibid., 18), and since it would have been dif¬ 
ficult to expunge traditions according to which the 
Prophet had reserved for himself part of the lands of 
Khavbar (see the variant version of al-Baladhurl and 
Yahya b. Adam, § 9), there were traditionists who 
settled the question declaring that the fifth part of 
the ghanima having first been detached—this part 
belongs to God and it is “given back” by God to those 
whom He has named (Kur’an, VIII, 42/41: His Mes¬ 
senger, the Messenger’s relatives, the orphans, the 
needy, the wayfarer—the rest belongs to the Mus¬ 
lims who have captured it, and must be divided 
among them equitably (Yabya b. Adam, § § 4, 11, and 
cf. 18, 12, end), one part for each warrior and two 
for his horse, if he has brought a horse with him (the 
question becomes controversial if he has two, ibid., 
5-7). Others (ibid., and 8) declared that the lands are 
excluded from the ghanima: these (ibid., and § 101) 
are /ay 5 and (ibid., and § 48) belong to the Muslims, 
that is to say, to the Muslim community (al-Tabiri, 
i, 1583*, is explicit: Khaybar was a /ay 5 ). Others 
again, resorting to subtelty, claim that the Imam after 
having taken the fifth part and thus having made of 
the lands a ghanima, may distributed the remaining 
4/5 between the warriors who had capture it, or 
hand over the whole to the Muslims in perpetuity as a 
/ay 5 (Yabya b. Adam, §§9, 10, 12, 101; in the /ay 5 
there is no fifth share, ibid., § 12, and cf. §§ n and 
101). 

The Imam may abstain from the distribution to the 
warriors, because the Prophet at Khavbar kept for 
himself a portion of the lands (ibid., § 9; on the signif¬ 
icance of the word wafrafa in this text, see translator’s 
note on p. 112 no. 9), and other parts were distributed 
(ibid., § 9). Muhammed assigned some shares of the 
produce of al-Katiba (his fifth) to his wives and to 
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certain members of his family. Calculations have been 
made of the quantity of dates and grain which this 
fifth would have provided (Caetani, 7 a.H., § 42), and 
there have been attempts to assess the amount of the 
rents accruing to the Prophet from the oasis culti¬ 
vated by the Jews; they were certainly considerable, 
but Sprenger’s idea, that Muhammad could have 
maintained with these revenues an army of 4,000 or 
5,000 men, is an exaggeration (Caetani, 7 a.H., § 46). 

The caliph Abu Bakr made no changes in the situ¬ 
ation established by the Prophet at Khavbar: 'Umar 
made no change during the first years of his govern¬ 
ment, but in 20 A.H. he modified it completely. That 
year (Caetani, 20 a.H., § 234-237) he announced in 
a speech delivered in the mosque of Medina that he 
had decided to expel the Jews from Arabia. To justify 
this decision, which reversed the pact concluded with 
them by the Prophet, he claimed to have learnt, and 
to have acquired positive verification, that Muham¬ 
mad had declared before his death that two religions 
could not co-exist in Arabia. According to Caetani, 
the traditions which report this phrase of the dying 
Prophet and those which accuse the Jews of mis¬ 
conduct and of crimes were invented; equally, one 
should doubt the veracity of the suggestion that 
Muhammad warned the Jews that he was reserving 
the right to expel them at a later date, and that he was 
leaving them their lands only in so far as it was 
pleasing to God, all land being the property of Mus¬ 
lims. These traditions tend evidently to absolve ‘Umar 
from the charge of having acted against the will of the 
Prophet in his decision regarding the land of the 
Sawad. 

Caetani claims that the true motive for the new 
assessment made by the caliph was contingent and 
local: the oases could henceforth be cultivated by 
slaves, whose numbers had been greatly swollen 
through military campaigns outside Arabia (al-Bala- 
dhuri in a way confirms this motive, saying that the 
Muslims, having become powerful, were now in a 
position to expel the Jews). Having removed the Jews 
far away from the oases of Arabia, giving them lands 
in Syria, 'Umar proceeded to a new partition of 
Khavbar. in the sense that he assigned to the bene¬ 
ficiaries of the produce the ownership of the land from 
which they were receiving their rents. 

The success of the Prophet at Khavbar had as an 
immediate effect an increase in his power, for several 
tribes, enemies until that moment, embraced Islam 
and recognised the hegemony of Medina (Caetani, 7 
a.H., § 45); another consequence of great importance 
lay in the economic advantages which Muhammad 
and the Muslims, particularly the Muhadpirun, gained 
from the conquest of the oasis: Muhammad because 
from now on he could rely on fixed revenues, the 
Muslims because it was not only 'A’isha who could 
cry out “Now we can have our fill of dates”. Many 
had cause to rejoice in the change in their economic 
situation. However, the historical importance of the 
event lies not in the facts above indicated, but in the 
pact concluded between Muhammad and the Jews 
which set more or less directly the style for relations 
between the Muslims, conquering vast territories be¬ 
yond the confines of Arabia and the non-Muslim 
peoples who fall under their domination. (For a juridi¬ 
cal interpretation of this pact, the relevant traditions 
and the additions which were made to them, see 
Santillana, i, 359-62 and n. 235). 

The history of Khavbar during the succeeding cen¬ 
turies is bound up with that of the Hidjaz and of the 
Nadjd, and offers nothing of interest. 

It may be noted that some Jews either stayed in | 


the oasis or returned there (al-Mulf addasi, 95: Caetani, 
20 a.H., § 220); Varthema, who travelled in Arabia 
during the early years of the 16th century, noted that 
in a locality between Damascus and Medina fKhav- 
bar ?) lived between 4,000 and 5,000 Jews (but Pirenne 
doubts this, pp. 215-16). Towards the mid-igth cen¬ 
tury, the Jews were in considerable numbers there 
(Pirenne, 76). In the mid-i9th century, Khaybar was 
part of the amirate of the Al Rashid, whose capital 
was at Ha 5 il, and it stayed under the domination of 
this dynasty until its collapse following the death of 
'Abd al-'Aziz b. Rashid (1906). It then belonged to 
the Sharif al-Husayn of Mecca until 1922, when it 
was captured by Talal, son of 'Abd al-'Aziz Ibn Sa'ud 
(in 1918 he had defeated the troops of the Hidjaz near 
al-Ta’if) (OM, iv (1924), 599). On these events, see 
in particular, H. St. John Philby, Sa'ndi Arabia. 
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KHAYBAR or Khyber Pass, one of the principal 
passes (together with the Kurram, Tochi, Gomal and 
Bolan Passes) through the mountain barrier separ¬ 
ating the Indus valley plains from Afghanistan. The 
pass runs northwestwards for ca. 33 miles/50 km. 
from the Shadi Bagiar opening 3 miles/5 km. beyond 
Fort Jamrud, itself 7 miles/12 km. from Peshawar, 
to the barren plain of Loi Dakka, which then stretches 
to the Kabul River banks. The highest point of the 
pass is at Landi Kotal (3,518 ft./i,28o m.), an im¬ 
portant market centre for the region, after which the 
road descends to the beginning of Afghan territory 
and Landi Khana. The surrounding country, now 
falling mainly within Pakistan, is controlled by Afridi 
Pathans, with Mohmands to the north. 

The pass has been of great strategic importance all 
through history as a gateway for invading armies 
to debouch on the plains of northern India. It was 
probably used by Alexander the Great’s generals, and 
in Islamic times, was used at least once by Mahmud 
of Ghazna and on various occasions by Babur, and 
more recently, by Nadir Shah Afshar and Ahmad 
Shah Durrani. In the 19th century, it became espec¬ 
ially valuable as the most direct channel for the 
Government of British India to exert pressure on the 
Kings of Kabul, being little blocked by snow during 
the winter months. During the First Afghan War 
(1839-42) there were various skirmishes between 
British troops and the Afridis. A Khyber Agency was 
created by the Government of India, with a special 
officer in charge of it, during the Second Afghan War 
(1878-80), the guiding policy being non-interference 
with the Pathans, who were given subsidies, provided 
that the route through the pass remained unmoles¬ 
ted. 

After 1881, there were formed the Khyber Rifles, 
a force of jezailchis or tribal levies, who were paid by 
the Government of India and who guarded the pass 
until the risings of the Afridis and Orakzais under 
Mullah Sayyid Akbar in 1897-8. Thereafter, the Khy¬ 
ber Rifles were supported by a mobile British army 
column in Peshawar, and the British became respons¬ 
ible for the safe passage of caravans through the 
pass. After the Third Afghan War of 1919 showed 
the undependable nature of the Khyber Rifles, they 
were disbanded and their place taken by regular 
British troops, by Khassadars (local tribesmen en¬ 
rolled for escort and simular duties, paid by the 
government but supplying their own arms and equip¬ 
ment), by the Scouts and by the Frontier Constab¬ 
ulary. Under the viceroyalty of Lord Curzon (1899- 
1905), an extension of broad-gauge railway had been 
made to Fort Jamrud and a road to Landi Kotal, and 
in 1925 a narrow-gauge railway was constructed as 
far as Landi Khana. 

After 1947, Pakistan became responsible for the 
Khyber Agency, which was attached to the Peshawar 
division of the North-West Frontier region of West 
Pakistan. 
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(C. E. Bosworth) 

KHAYL (a.), a fem. sing, noun with a collective 
meaning denoting the equine species. The term has no 


singular and, like ibil “camels” and ghanam “sheep”, 
it is to be included in the category of collectives 
for domestic animals forming the basis of nomadic 
life (see Ch. Pellat, Sur quelques noms d'animaux en 
arabe classique, in GLECS, viii, 95-9); however, the 
plurals khuyiil and akhydl are found for it. The ex¬ 
tent of the concept of khayl covers the whole range 
of terms comprising, in Islamic society, the activ¬ 
ities based upon use of the horse, such as, inter alia, 
the nouns bar id, dfaysh, diarid, diihdd, dfund, faros, 
furusiyya, halka, isfabl, yawladidn/lawgan, maydan, 
sayd and sibdk [q.vv.]. According to the Arab philo¬ 
logists, khayl “horses”, from the double radicals kh. 
w. IIkh. y. I, is supposed to refer to the “haughty 
gait” of these proud animals ( li-khtiydl mishyatiha ); 
but this ingenious explanation is, even in the eyes 
of Ibn Siduh himself, somewhat subject to caution 
(Mukhassas, vi, 165). One might well ask whether 
khayl is not from a substratum of terms inherited 
from the languages preceding Arabic, which may be 
confirmed by the parallel usage of preciser terms, like 
faros “riding horse”, djawdd “excellent runner”, hidjr 
“mare”, fiisdn “stallion of noble blood”, ramaka" non¬ 
thoroughbred mare”, birdhawn “nag of non-Arab 
stock”, which all have plurals. In the same way, 
Latin had, at the side of the classical equus, the vulgar 
caballus of Gaulish origin. 

Starting from its metonymous sense of “mounted 
troop”, khayl furnished, by the process of derivation, 
some exact denotations, such as khaydla “equitation” 
and khayyal "horseman”, but without the knightly 
connotation of faris or the military one of the old 
Persian term suwdr (pis. aswdr, asdwir, asawira)-, it 
was also said of the Turanian peoples that they were 
a kawm khayydla “mounted race”. 

In Arabia, at the outset of Islam, horses were very 
few in numbers and, thanks to the kutub al-khayl, 
the names and pedigrees are even known for the most 
famous of them (see G. Levi della Vida, Les «Livres 
des chevauxi d’Ibn al-Kalbi el d'Ibn al-A’rdbi, Leiden 
1928). To possess a horse was a mark of superiority 
and riches. The only horse-dealers were some horse- 
breeders plying their trade in Nadjd, and zealously 
preserving the purity of the Arab breed with small 
herds left in semi-liberty but keenly watched. In 
distinction to the camel, which was universally at 
home in semi-desert terrains and could live adequate¬ 
ly off spiny shrubs and saline and acid pasturage 
(lianu.i), at horse requires each day water and a sweet 
nourishing on graminaceous and herbaceous vegeta¬ 
tion ( khulla ). Hence it was only possible to rear horses 
in the zone of steppe vegetation, such as that part 
of Nadjd watered by the Wadi ’ 1 -Rumah. The horse 
appeared amongst the nomadic tribes of this region 
hardly more than a century or two before Islam, and 
the Banu Taghlib [q.v.] boasted of being the first to 
ride this noble animal (al-Bakri, Mu c d[am, 54; ac¬ 
cording to the legend, the ancestor of the horses of 
Taghlib and then of those of other tribes was none 
other than Zad al-Rakib, offered by Solomon to the 
Azd of 'Uman, Les t Livres de chevaux *, 5-6). Without 
giving too much credence to these pretensions, it is 
undeniable that the nomads of Nadjd took the initia¬ 
tive in adopting the institution of the hirnd [q.v.] or 
“natural reserve for stockbreeding”, into which no 
tribe, except the owners, could enter and where the 
animals lived and bred completely freely. This method 
of stockbreeding was the only feasible one in a land of 
such deprivation, and it was this which the Ghassanids 
[see ghassan] had followed with success, furnishing 
horses to the Byzantines, and likewise the Lakhmids 
[?.».], benefiting from the bloodstock of Persia. It 
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was doubtless following these examples that the great 
confederation of Ghatafan [q. ».], spread over Nadjd, 
utilised the system of the fiimd, favoured by having 
at their disposal relatively rich pasture lands on the 
fringes and slopes of the great plateau, with drainage 
from running streams. The results of this well-thought 
out stockraising policy showed positive results, since 
in the 6th century, several tribes, including the Banu 
'Abs, were each able to fit out nearly a thousand 
riders; it is at this time that the sayyid assumes the 
name of faris and the ra’is that of kdHd al-khayl. 
One of the oldest-established and most famous of 
these reserves for breeding horses was the vast ftima 
Dariyya [q.v.], which in the time of the caliph 'Uthman 
had several tens of thousands of beasts, horses as 
well as camels. Equally flourishing was the fiimd of 
al-BaljI' near Medina, which had a permanent water 
supply for the whole year. Correspondingly, the great 
caravan centres of the Hidjaz had near them their 
own fiimas forming a protective zone against the 
depredations of nomads. 

The Prophet Muhammad, conscious of the supreme 
value of the horse for the success of Islam, was skil¬ 
fully able to appropriate the resources of the existing 
fiimas for the benefit of the new community, at the 
same time strengthening their inviolate character by 
their integration of function into the Islamic fiaram. 
Consequently, the warriors for the faith benefited 
considerably from these reinforcements for their 
campaigns of razzias. Admittedly, there was a need 
at first to cope with the incredulousness and indisci¬ 
pline of the Bedouin plunderers, but some severe 
reprisals soon instilled into them a respect for “en¬ 
closed tracts belonging only to God and His Mes¬ 
senger” (la ftimd ilia li-Uah wa-li-rasulihi). The effects 
of this policy of utilising horses were immediate, and 
thus one sees the Banu Sulaym, at the time of the 
conquest of Mecca, bringing to the Prophet the sup¬ 
port of some 800 horses. The fiaram territories were 
enlarged and new ones created. 

The Orthodox caliphs, and 'Umar especially, con¬ 
centrated their efforts on building up the potential 
force of horses for Islam; the establishment of the 
reserves of al-Rabadha. which was several hundred 
square km. in extent, and of al-Naki', showed this 
tangibly. Following them, the Umayyad caliphs ac¬ 
celerated the expansion of the breeding stud in the 
ElidjSz, and there was added to this already consid¬ 
erable stock those of Syria and Iraq. After the con¬ 
quest of the Maghrib, there was gained the support 
of inexhaustible contingents of mounted Berbers, 
whose Barbary stallions brought an invigorating ele¬ 
ment into the Arab stock’s blood, putting the Muslim 
cavalry in the forefront compared to that of the 
western world and gaining for the “Arabs” or “Sara¬ 
cens” the reputation of being essentially a mounted 
people; thanks to the horse, Islam was able to ex¬ 
tend from Spain to the Indus. But by turning their 
backs on Arabia, the 'Abbasids—who had vast re¬ 
sources of Persian and Central Asian horses—doomed 
the stockbreeding of the Nadjd and Hidjaz fiimas 
to an ineluctable decline from which it was never 
able to recover. The tracts left for stockbreeding in 
nalura, gradually allowed to run down, gave place 
to the “garrison settlements” (*a$kar, mu^askar, 
ma c askar), stables and military stud-farms founded 
in the vicinity of the capital, the caliphal residences 
and the great urban centres of Mesopotamia and 
Syria in the East and of Egypt and the Maghrib in 
the West. Later on, each local dynasty, once freed 
from the control of Baghdad, would set up its own 
policy regarding cavalry remounts and its military 


potential; the history of each of these powers is 
essentially contained in this. 

The very wide sense given to the term khayl could 
not indicate distinctions in groups of mounts from 
the numerical point of view. There were ancient 
terms of the nomadic stockbreeders, like mifmab, 
mansir/minsar, raHl and kanbal for herds of up to 
50, and kurdus, diahfal and faylak for too and above 
into the thousands, and in the Islamic period, these 
passed into military terminology at the side of katiba 
“squadron”, khamis/khums “fifth part of the army”, 
fali c a “vanguard”, djarrdr “army corps”, etc.; but it 
would be futile to try to find an exact numerical 
equivalent for each of these, given the widely varying 
evaluations of the historians and chroniclers. 

From a study of numerous mediaeval treatises in 
Arabic on furusiyya and on the diihdd, there emerges, 
in regard to the individual or collective horse-driving, 
that the majority, if not all, of these texts are of 
non-Arabic origin, the reason for this being that “les 
vEritables Arabes n’ont jamais constituE de vrais 
corps de cavalerie susceptibles de devenir des Ecoles 
d’Equitation, des centres d’Emulation, pour mieux 
dire. II n’y a d’Equitation arabe pure que celles des 
BEdouins nomades . . . qui ont toujours foumi des 
contingents de cavaliers irrEguliers aux autoritEs dont 
ils dEpendaient, mais pour un temps limitE ... II n’a 
jamais EtE dans leur tempErament de se plier 4 la 
discipline, h la contrainte continue d’une troupe rE- 
guliEre” (L. Mercier, Parure .. ., 385-6). In the light 
of this state of affairs, and after the Islamisation of 
western Asia had been completed, the caliphs used 
for their regular cavalry the recently-converted 
mounted peoples of Iran and Turan, sc. Persians, 
Turks, Mongols and Turkmens. All Muslim sovereigns 
continued to draw on this inexhaustible mine of men 
and horses until the 9th/i5th century, and it was 
from this mine that the masters of real schools of 
equitation and the authors of treatises on this art, 
considered now purely as a military art, arose. The 
handling of horses is only approached with a view to 
individual combat and the manoeuvres of groups as 
in tournaments, polo, the diarid, "the gourd-shoot¬ 
ing” ( kabak ), jousting and arms-play on horseback; 
at the present time, only the Afghan buz-kashi “goat¬ 
dragging” can give any idea of the spirit of competi¬ 
tion and the enthusiasm animating these equestrian 
sports, in which virtuosity and brutality existed side- 
by-side. Far from equalling these feats, the Arabian 
Bedouins only used their horses for occasional 
straightforward charges over short distances, getting 
the maximum from the animal’s resources. Hence 
their method of riding was of the simplest. Not know¬ 
ing the use of saddles, stirrups and bits, they rode 
bareback or with a saddle-felt ( mirshafia) strapped on, 
and with some padding attached in the rough sem¬ 
blance of a saddle. The bridle (lidiam, from Persian 
likdm) was only a rudimentary cavesson or snaffle- 
bit, whose snaffle was usually of cord or of wood 
(see LA, root l.dj.m). Such a primitive method of 
hamassing could not permit a tradition of equitation 
which might become a school. Moreover, shoeing 
horses with nails (tasmir), a Gallo-Roman invention 
in the 6th century, being unknown, some Nadjd! 
tribes used, on hard and pebbly terrains, a sandal of 
iron or leather (naH), as is attested in a verse of 
al-Kubayf al-'Ukayll (see Aghani, xxi, 250), which 
must have considerably restricted the horse’s speed 
when ridden fast. 

The method of riding used by the Arabs of 'Irak 
and Syria was quite different and much more elegant. 
Amongst the Lakhmids. heirs of the Parthian-Sasanid 
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method, and amongst the Ghassanids formed in a 
similar tradition of the Greeks, the tribes were much 
more habituated to use of the horse than their breth¬ 
ren in Arabia. They used at that time a method of 
harnessing perfected long before, and from antiquity 
till the 8th/i4th century, hardly changed. The saddle 
shaped like a cradle, built upon a wooden saddle¬ 
bow (lzay^ab) and shaping both the cantle and the 
pommel, resembled somewhat the modem type said 
to be “for rapid riding”. Held in place by a single 
or a double saddle-girth, it generally had also a 
breaststrap and a buttocks-strap to prevent it slid¬ 
ing either forwards or backwards. For display pur¬ 
poses, a large cloth over the hindquarters, richly 
decorated (the kunbush), was added, as many Persian 
miniatures on equestrian themes show; the saddlery 
of persons of high rank showed a luxury sometimes 
excessive, in which applied work in precious metals 
and encrustations of precious stones competed in dis¬ 
play. At a time when the Mamluks had levelled down 
the saddle-cantle so that they could shoot back¬ 
wards in the ancient Parthian method, the Persians 
conceived the idea in the 8th/i4th century of a saddle 
with a high back, not very compatible with a rational 
method of riding, but suitable for shooting with the 
arbalist or cross-bow, which had become a common 
weapon of war. The soldier thus armed had in fact to 
rear up in the stirrups and wedge himself against 
the cantle. This kind of saddle-cum-chair has per¬ 
sisted till the present day, above all in the Maghrib, 
but was strongly criticised by the Mamluk Muham¬ 
mad Ibn Mangll, in his treatise on hunting written 
in 773 /r 371 ( K. Uns al-mala 1 .... Paris 1880, 13-14), 
who found in it seven major faults which militated 
against good riding technique (see F. Vir6, review 
of Saracen archery by J. D. Latham and W. F. Pater¬ 
son, London 1970, in JSS, xvi (1971), 260). 

As for the bridle and its bit, these remained un¬ 
changed from the time of the great civilisations which 
evolved them. The ensemble comprised essentially a 
bridoon with a curb-bit ( lazma ), whose slender lower 
parts, curved inwards in an S-shape (whence the name 
ndziki, from Persian nazik “stylised”), operate as a 
lever. The beams could be more or less severe in 
degree, with or without allowing freedom for the 
tongue, according to the hardness of the mount’s 
mouth. The deplorable invention of the curb-bit, 
called—perhaps wrongly—“the Arab curb-bit” and 
a real instrument of torture going contrary to all the 
natural principles of the horse’s handling, seems to 
have come from a need to reduce the animal to a 
simple machine, at a time when there had been 
formed regular corps of mounted cavalry, mounted 
on entire horses or stallions which were hard to con¬ 
trol and with which co-ordinated mass movements 
required absolute discipline and perfect execution. 
It is nevertheless true that, from the viewpoint of 
modem equestrian art, the backed saddle, the Arab 
curb-bit and the heavy stirrups with soles, all of 
which make up the image of the perfect “Arab 
knight” and the MaghribI spahi, show a total igno¬ 
rance of a rational method of riding based on the 
mount’s accord with his rider’s desires. The addition 
to the bridle of a fixed martingale (Persian sarafsdr 
“headrope”, MaghribI diabbadha, classical hakarna), 
Persian in origin, appears ca. the 5th/jith century in 
miniature paintings. 

Stirrups, used in China from the 2nd century B.C. 
onwards, were probably known at the time of the 
Lakhmids. but not very widespread. In the likeness 
of the stirrups of Mexican gauchos and of the Mongols, 
these were made of wood, and according to al-Mubar- 


rad [Kamil, ii, 228, and in Ibn Khallikjn, Cairo 1299/ 
1882, ii, 192, tr. de Slane, iii, 510), it was allegedly 
al-Muhallab b. Abl Sufra, governor of Khurasan in 
79/699 and leading figure in the suppression of the 
Kharidjis of al-Djazira, who was the first to equip 
his cavalry units with forged iron stirrups, since the 
wooden ones then in general usage broke too frequent¬ 
ly in the course of military engagements. 

Spurs (mihmdz, pi. mahdmiz; kulldb, pi. kaldlib ; 
MaghribI, shaburfshabir) were much more in vogue in 
the Muslim West than the East, this being from the 
Hispano-Moorish influence; the equipment of the 
Muslim rider of al-Andalus and that of the Spanish 
rider hardly differed at all. Moreover, the heavy stir¬ 
rup with a tread mentioned above, which was a replica 
in metal of the wooden stirrup-shoes of the “gardians” 
(cow-boys) of corrida-fighting bulls, came also 
from Spain. From its being made of iron, there was 
added to its function of being a foot-rest that of spur, 
by the use of the heel pressing the sharpened edge of 
the tread against the horses’s flank. Most of the Bar¬ 
bary horses of the Maghrib, having been thus ridden, 
show on their bellies the marks of a too severe appli¬ 
cation of this use of this type of stirrup. 

These schematic details about the harnessing of 
horse in Islam cannot be regarded as absolutely au¬ 
thentic for all space and time, since each land and 
each period had its own usages and customs in regard 
to equipment, according to its own special resources. 
Differences of detail appear when one compares, on 
one hand, the information of western authors like the 
AndalusI Ibn Hudhayl [q.v.] with that of easterners 
like Ibn al-Mundhir [q.v.], and on the other hand, 
places them alongside the documentation provided by 
iconography. Riders and horses were indeed one of 
the most-used themes in the minor arts; miniatures, 
ceramics, textiles, carved ivories and engraved copper- 
ware objects depict a great variety of types of har¬ 
nessing and accoutrements in sense of princely court- 
life. The richness which these objets d’art endeavour 
to depict confirms the description given in the 6th/ 
12th century by the chronicler Ibn al-Tuwayr (525- 
617/1131-1220) of Fatimid ceremonial at the festival 
of the New Year (see M. Canard, La procession du 
Nouvel An chez les Fdfimides, in AIEO Algiers, x 
(1952), 374-9). He speaks there in fact of saddles 
worked with gold, silver and enamelling, hung with 
brocade and siglaton; the 70 mounts of the caliph 
himself bore necklaces of gold and amber collars 
round their necks, and anklets plated with precious 
metals round their feet. An animal equipped was 
estimated to be worth a thousand dinars. 

With the help of all the Arabic texts dealing with 
horses and, especially, the two mentioned above plus 
the "Book of agriculture” (AT. al-Fildfia) of the 
AndalusI Ibn al-'Awwam [q.v.], one can get an idea 
of the level of horsemanship practiced by the Muslim 
cavalryman in the Middles Ages, apart from the Arab 
Bedouin. The authors, whoever they may be, were 
never able to disentangle the three concepts of hip- 
piatry, hippology and equestrianism, any more than 
they were able to observe the mechanism and move¬ 
ment of the horses at its various paces; hence there 
was no question for them of passages, changes of pace, 
jumping over obstacles or any of the exercises which 
make up a fairly advanced equestrianism. The re¬ 
commended technique was fairly simple, advising a 
bearing and a seating identical to that taught in 
Europe to the straightforward military cavalryman 
right up to the time of mechanisation. This method 
could be resumed in the formula “legs without reins 
and reins without legs”. Long stirrups and legs held 
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forward in the so-called “French” manner gave an 
adequate amount of stability. The insistence of the 
authors on an indispensable equal length of reins and 
on the synchronisation of the use of the two spurs 
brings out clearly the absence of any predominant 
action of a rein or a leg. 

In contrast to all the other treatises, an aceph¬ 
alous manuscript of the Paris Bibliothique Nationale 
(Ar. No. 2815) puts forward a more thoughtful method 
based on constant exercise in a circular training- 
routine ( ndward ), at all the varying paces and with 
two hands. Without being described completely and 
explicitly, it envisages the change of pace and the cor¬ 
rect backing, with release of the bit, followed by a 
period of the grand trot, and describes this perfectly. 
Nevertheless, this documentation is a late one, and 
one may well think that it has been inspired by 
western techniques; one accordingly wonders whether 
in this method of riding, the average Muslim rider 
ever, one day, rose to this degree of perfection. 
Whatever the truth, it must be admitted that over a 
long period of time, equitation amongst the Muslims 
regressed, whereas amongst Christendom, it improved 
progressively up to the methods of the great school 
of horsemanship. 

It can easily be imagined how important, in the 
economic life of the Islamic world up to the modem 
period, was the upkeep of cavalry units, with all that 
they needed of furnishings and equipment. Because 
of these exigencies, a number of specialist artisans, 
connected with farriery, saddlery and harness-making, 
had an era of prosperity, and there are hardly any 
Islamic settlements without their suk al-sarradiin or 
their bdb al-haddadin. A good amount of the basic 
equipment required for these activities were imported 
into Baghdad. Saddle-seats came from China; from 
Berbera [q.v.] via the Red Sea and from Ifrikiya via 
Kayrawan and Barka, where they were tanned, there 
came luxurious panther skins, the saddle-carpets pre¬ 
ferred by the Mamluks and whose use was spread by 
the Turks to the cavalry forces of Central Europe. The 
saddle felts (misfr, pis. amsdh, musu/i) were sought 
from Armenia, AdharbJydjan, Kumis and Maw?il, as 
well as pack-saddles for beasts of burden, whilst Susa 
furnished expensive sumpter-cloths. Imports were not 
limited to these materials and manufactures, but ex¬ 
tended also to lively nags ( birdhawn , pi. baradhin) 
from the Mongol and Byzantine worlds, equally good 
as mounts and as beasts of burden; they formed a 
lively element of trade at markets and fairs set up at 
the gates of towns. As for mounts of Arab stock, these 
were most often the objects of direct trade between 
breeders and purchasers (see the K. al-Tabayjur attri¬ 
buted to al-Diabiz. tr. Ch. Pellat, in Arabica, i (1954), 
158-60; J. Sauvaget, Historiens arabes, Paris 1946, 
10-12; M. Lombard, La chasse et les produits de la 
chasse dans le monde musulman (VIII’-XI’ stfcle), in 
Annales, xxiv/3 (1969), 577-8). Despite all the specu¬ 
lations in horsedealing and trading which this lively 
commerce in horses engendered within Islam, one can 
be certain that no-one ever thought of speculating 
financially in regard to the semen ( c asb) of stallions, 
since the Prophet had formally proscribed making 
money out of breeding. According to certain tradi¬ 
tions, the mating of mares and asses was allegedly 
forbidden, but the importance attached to mule¬ 
breeding studs [see baghl] by people in the Islamic 
world proves that such a prohibition was never in 
fact put into force; even so, the mules of the Caucasus, 
and especially of Bardha'a [?.».], were imported and 
prized for their speed and endurance. 

But if the Muslims freely imported horses, their 


sale outside the Ddt al-Islam iq.v.j was, in the first 
Islamic century, absolutely prohibited and considered 
as an illegal act by the majority of jurists, who based 
themselves, in the interests of the legal requirement 
of diihdd, on the divine words “Prepare against them 
whatever force and cavalry you are able to get to¬ 
gether, of those held ready ( min ribaf al-khayl), to 
overawe thereby the enemy of God and your own ...” 
(Kur’an, VIII, 62/60). The horse was thus elevated 
to the rank of fighter for the faith and received two 
shares in the plunder if it were of Arab stock, whereas 
its rider had only one. The horse-potential thus re¬ 
vealing itself, for the new community, as the nerve- 
centre of warfare and the secret of victory, it was 
further forbidden for Dhimmis [see dhimma] to ride 
horses. Later on, when the Islamic frontiers had 
reached their maximum extension, these rigours were 
relaxed and applied only then to horses of pure Arab 
stock, to which Abu Hanlfa added valuable mules. 
However, in Morocco right up to the eve of the 
Protectorate, the prohibition of riding horses was 
applied to the Jews, at a time when elsewhere, and 
for a long time back, this law no longer bore down 
on non-Muslims. The latter, all through the Ottoman 
empire, only had the bother of obtaining a special 
authorisation from the sultan in order to export 
horses to foreign lands. Since then, all restrictions 
were abandoned in all Muslim states. Certain lands 
relaxed these at quite an early date; a proof of this 
is the felicitous introduction, in the 18th century, 
into the British studs, of the famous stallions Darley- 
Arabian and Godolphin-Arabian which inaugurated 
the Stud-Book and were the origin of the present 
pure-blooded English stock. From this last and by 
breeding with new Arab stocks, M. Gayot obtained 
in 1833, in the Pompadour studs, the perfected type 
of Anglo-Arab horse, which now holds the top rank 
in international racing. At the side of that, the Magh- 
ribl Barbary horse has continued to restock the 
numerous stables for training horses and equestrian 
centres of France, after having built up over a cen¬ 
tury and more, the glory of the splendid squadrons 
of North African spahis. 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
given in the article, see the bibliographies of the 
respective articles further referred to within the 
article. (F. Vir£) 

KHAYMA (a.) “tent”. When the ancient poets 
and the writers of the Middle Ages spoke of a nomad’s 
tent they generally described it by the very widely- 
known Semitic term bayt [q.v.], which refers to a 
dwelling of some kind, either permanent or temporary, 
and so is not without ambiguity. A more precise term 
is bayt sha’-ar, lit. “dwelling of hair”. But this word 
can also cause confusion since the ductus is the same 
as in bayt shi l r, “verse of poetry”. There is, however, 
less confusion in the spoken language and the ex¬ 
pression has a typically bedouin air; it is still current 
among nomadic and semi-nomadic tribes from North 
Africa to the Near East where, beside the normal 
name for tent, baytjblt, b. shatar, there occurs no less 
frequently, in the speech of rural peoples, town 
dwellers and even transhumants, the term khayma / 
khema. This word has followed a curious semantic 
evolution (see below) and has come to acquire the 
general meaning of a mobile dwelling made of animal 
hair, wool or any other material except leather. To¬ 
day, among many rural people and even town dwel¬ 
lers, the memory of a former nomadic way of life is 
preserved by their actually using ktyaymalkhema to 
denote a house, and it has totally replaced baytjbet. 
For a number of reasons, therefore, it seems conve- 
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nient to record under this heading a general exposi¬ 
tion of the use of the tent among the tribes of the 
Muslim world including the nomadic, semi-nomadic 
and those becoming sedentary. 

i. — Ancient Arabia 

Arab philologists of the earliest periods of Islam 
have collected the vocabulary of the tents that were 
used in pre-Islamic Arabia; in particular al-A§ma% 
author of a Kitdb al-Akhbiya wa'l-buyut (quoted in 
the Fihrist, Cairo ed., 82). Mediaeval commentators 
on archaic poetry and lexicographers have widely ex¬ 
ploited the documentation which they repeat in their 
work, and from this material ancient terminology 
may be reconstructed, even though there is no hope 
of answering all the questions that arise from it. 
Given that ancestral practices tend to be maintained, 
it may be possible to infer from the present-day 
situation, to a certain degree at least, what obtained 
before and immediately after the birth of Islam. 

According to the author of the Lisan, the mifallal 
mafalla, made of goat’s hair, was the most spacious 
tent. Although the term has several meanings it does 
not appear to have been used frequently; one occur¬ 
rence of it is found in the Nakd’id of Diarlr and 
al-FarazdaV, ed. Bevan, 806, for example. 

Next in size came the wasuf, which was also made 
of hair according to Abu Zayd al-Ansari (in LA). 
This word would seem not to have been widely used, 
for the lexicographers are not agreed about its mean¬ 
ing and some even take the wasuf as the smallest 
tent. 

The bayt or bayt sha l ar was also of goat’s hair and 
of average size. It served as a dwelling for breeders 
of small livestock (that is to say, of numerous 
bedouin) and the term takes on a type of generic 
significance. 

The khiba 1 was probably similar to the bayt in size, 
but was distinguished from it by the camel hair 
(wdbar) or wool (suf) that was used to make the 
awning. Apparently it was the usual dwelling of the 
cameleer nomads, who were called ahl al-wabar in 
contrast to ahl al-madar, the sedentary peoples. Al¬ 
though the influence of alliteration may have played 
its part in the formation of these expressions, their 
literal meaning must have some significance. Even 
so, it is impossible to be certain whether the distinc¬ 
tion between bayt and khiba’, which are both equally 
frequent in ancient texts, corresponds to a different 
geographical distribution, to a contrast between two 
large categories of nomads in Arabia (see badw], or 
simply to different levels of life within one tribe. 

Suradik denotes a cloth tent of quite large dimen¬ 
sions; a fusfdf was a smaller hair tent used by trav¬ 
ellers; the midrab, described as a “royal fusfdf”, 
was likewise a tent under which important people 
camped when travelling (today the word occurs in 
military vocabulary); and (tubba was applied to a 
hide tent ( adim ). 

Finally, there is the term khayma. It does not 
figure in the lists of various tents that can be gathered 
from classical lexicographical works, but it seems to 
be approximately synonymous with fulla, c arish and 
c arsh, all of which denote simple shelters. Originally 
a khayma was erected on three or four stakes (ahtiad, 
al) driven into the ground with supporting cross¬ 
members ( c a waritj.) covered with branches (shadiar) 
or grass ( thuman , one of the Graminacea). It was 
essentially a rudimentary shelter, circular in con¬ 
struction, which the nomads would erect especially 
near wells and watering-places. Its welcome coolness 
would have provided shelter from the rays of the sun 


and they must have also erected frames around their 
tents to benefit more completely from the slightest 
breeze. There is, therefore, nothing surprising in the 
fact that in the Eur’an, LV, 72, the plural khiyam 
denotes the tents in which were the houris. %ulla 
(Kurian, VII, 170/171) means a sort of canopy and 
these two terms are the only ones of those under 
discussion which are attested in the Holy Book— 
except bayt, which is very frequent but which never 
denotes a nomad’s tent there. 

The meaning of khayma given by the dictionaries 
is found again in classical poetry (e.g. Nakd’id, 173, 
333-4, 395,1004), and just when this meaning evolved 
—an evolution which is being maintained today—is 
not known. The extension of the meaning (for which 
the reason is not clear) had arisen at a fairly ancient 
period, since the mediaeval lexicographers use khay¬ 
ma or one of its plurals to define a tent of any type 
whatever (e.g. Lisan, s.v. k.b.b.: al-kubba, min al- 
khiydm). Given that in ancient Arabia there does not 
seem to have been a specific term to denote the 
awning, it is not impossible that before it was applied 
to the entire tent, the word had a more restricted 
meaning; the roof of a khayma implies the idea of 
stretching it over something and it may follow also 
from a passage of al-Bark al-shdmi by 'Imad al-Din 
al-Ijfahani (ms. Oxford, Marsh 425, f. 64b), where it is 
stated that among the main products of the town of 
Amid appeared busuf, furush and khiyam, all woven 
products. 

Whether the material used was hair or wool, the 
awning of the Arab tent was made of bands ( falidja , 
shukka) sewn side-by-side and forming a rectangle. 
The length and number of these bands would vary ac¬ 
cording to the desired dimensions, but their width 
had to be of the order of 50-80 cm., so that they 
would be more easily manageable and replaceable. 
Those that were placed at the two edges, that is, 
those that form the larger side of the rectangle, were 
called kisr or kasr. Inside the awning, one or several 
bands of hair or wool ( tanka ), about twenty cm. 
wide at the most, were attached to the sewing of 
the falidias and ended perpendicularly at the large 
sides with two kisrs. Each farika was equipped at 
each of its extremities with a device for anchoring 
it called ftatar, and it was to this that the ropes 
(funub, pi. a(nab) were attached and tied to pegs 
(watid, pi. awtdd) driven into the ground some dis¬ 
tance away with a mallet ( mitad or mitada). The an¬ 
choring of the tent was completed on the small sides 
of the awning by cords (tjar, pi. usurfd^ira), shorter 
than the afndb, but similarly joined to pegs (also 
called isar). The words hatdr and hitrlhuira both de¬ 
noted a band placed vertically around the awning to 
fill the space which separated it from the ground. 

In a bayt, so the dictionaries say, the main ridge 
piece, which was of considerable importance, was 
called dia’iz, but Arab tents do not seem to have 
used a ridge pole, since the central farina takes its 
place. It is said that this farika rested on vertical 
posts ( c amud, di c ama, biwdnfbuwan) and that there 
were pads of felt (Hbd, pi. albdd) on which the cham¬ 
fered ends of the posts were cushioned to prevent it 
from being pierced. The same precaution was prob¬ 
ably taken for the side farikas, which in the big tents 
leaned on slanting poles, shorter than the others, in 
order to diminish any sag in the awning. The same 
construction may still be seen in the East (see below) 
and it is worthy of note that in North Africa, where 
the ridge pole is used, it is the only part of the tent, 
mutatis mutandis, not to have a name which is attested 
in ancient Arabia. 
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Finally, to prevent water from penetrating under¬ 
neath the tent it was surrounded by a drain (nu’y/ 
ni’y/na’y/nw’a) edged with mounded earth (iyad). 

Inside, the lay-out scarcely differed from what can 
be seen today (see below). The section reserved for 
women, like the palanquin, was generally called khidr, 
pi. khudur, from the name of the curtain which 
separated it from the rest of the tent; poets frequently 
hymned the rabbit al-khudur. 

Bibliography. Apart from the dictionaries, 
see especially G. Jacob, Altarabisches Beduinleben 
nach den Quellen geschildert, Berlin 1897. 

(Ch. Pellat) 

ii. — In the Near East 

The noun khayma belongs primarily to the city- 
dwellers’ vocabulary. It is applied to various kinds 
of tents, whatever their form and whatever they may 
be made from. The desert peoples are aware of this, 
but for preference they use the term bayi sha'r for 
their portable home, often abbreviated simply to bayt. 

Apart from the question of size, bedouin tents vary 
very little from one region to another. Essentially, 
the bayt is always rectangular and never circular; it 
is made out of a roof covering of the hairy skin of a 
black goat, sometimes mixed with camel’s wool (jtl/, 
wabar), walls of the same material, poles and cords. 
The technical terms used to designate the different 
parts of the bedouin tent are not always identical in 
all tribes. 

The roof is called sakf al-bayt by the Tiyaha of 
Bi’r al-Sab c . It is made up of several oblong bands 
or panels, shikka (pron. shegga), pi. shikak ( shegag) 
sewn together, their number depending upon the im¬ 
portance which one wishes to accord to the tent. The 
dimensions of a shikka vary. The length generally 
fluctuates between 8 and 12 m., and the width, which 
is limited by the weaver’s technical skills, is rarely 
more than 70 cm. 

The roof covering is supported by several tent- 
poles ( c amiid , pi. c umdan) placed in parallel rows, 
one of which, in the centre, forms the ridge-pole. 
Since there is a danger of its being torn through 
tension and especially through its own weight where 
it is stretched over the poles, it is reinforced by 
transverse strips called bifina, (ariga, etc. These are 
sewn together on the internal surface in such a way 
as to hold together between themselves the shikak. 
These strips are 10-15 cm - wide, and they extend 
beyond the dimensions of the tent, from one side to 
the other, by some 15 cm. After being folded over 
and sewn, a loop is thereby made at each extremity, 
through which a small stick can be placed. Thanks 
to an attachment contrivance which has a V-shape, 
the connection between these sticks and the tent-pegs 
(watad, pi. awtdd) can be effected. The pegs are fixed 
into the ground and held by cords (habl, pi. hibal, 
or funb, pi. at nab), which secure the tent and make 
the roof covering taut and in place. 

The number of poles supporting the roof varies, 
and it is according to this variation that the different 
types of tent are classified. However, in this calcu¬ 
lation, only the poles of the central row are taken 
into account, and not those at the two extremities. 
Hence we have a tent whose ridge-pole rests on a 
row of three poles, but is nevertheless called e udiya 
(Tiyaha) or gotba (Sba c ), sc. having a single tent- 
pole. One with two tent-poles is called fiza by the 
TiySha, and mgawren or garneyn by the Sba c . From 
three tent-poles onwards, the terminology tends to 
be a general one; with some variations in pronun¬ 
ciation: mulhawlaih (three poles), murawba c (four 


1 poles), mukhawmas (five poles), musawdas (six poles). 
A bayt musawba c (seven poles) is of considerable size, 
some 50 metres long, and bears witness to its owner’s 
power, he being generally a great chief. However, 
tents of this size are sometimes occupied by Bedouins 
of only middling status who have newly adopted se¬ 
dentary life, since they no longer have to make big 
upheavals and migrations. 

The names of the tent-poles vary according to 
position. In an c udiya tent, the central pole is called 
c amHd al-wasif, or c amiid al- c amir ; the front one is 
called ‘amid yad al-bayt ; and the rear one, c atnQd 
al-ridil, according to the terminology of the Tiyaha. 

The tent is open at the side opposite the direction 
of the wind, and the other three sides are closed by 
the tent-walls. The rear wall, placed against the 
direction of the wind, is called rwag. A narrow band, 
about 25 cm. wide, is sewn on to the top edge, and 
this reinforces it and is attached to the roof covering. 
The lower edge has sewn on to it another band, the 
lower ( sufli) one, some 60 cm. wide, and this trails 
on the ground, where it is held down by the pegs and 
by stones. When the wind changes direction, the rwag 
is moved and the opposite side opened up. In summer 
and weather permitting, the tent is opened as far as 
possible; even the side-walls are rolled up, thus 
making the bayt into an enormous parasol. At this 
time, the bayt changes its colour; the heavy goat’s 
hair roof covering is replaced by a cotton cloth. 
Often, old jute sacks are used, on which can still be 
seen imprinted the exporter’s trade-mark. 

The bayt is divided into two parts, separated by 
a curtain hooked on to the internal tent-poles, which 
has sufficient height for the people in one compart¬ 
ment not to be able to see what is happening in the 
other. One of these two compartments is reserved 
for receiving menfolk and is called the raba c a or 
mag c ad al-ridial. In the middle, a hearth is scraped 
out and used for making coffee. The other one is 
reserved for the womenfolk, and is called the malyrem 
or mharram. Here, the cooking is done and the pro¬ 
visions stored. 

The womenfolk are responsible for preparing the 
materials and sewing up the various components of 
the bayt, their erection and dismantling. This is an 
essentially feminine activity, for the men must always 
be ready to ward off a possible attack. 

Despite its apparent frailty, a bedouin tent is hard- 
wearing and often lasts for a whole generation. The 
erection, bind ’, of a tent often means that a new 
hearth has come into being. The master of the new 
dwelling must, at the moment of taking possession, 
offer a blood-sacrifice to appease the spirit of the 
place where the tent has been raised up. The central 
pole ( al-wdsif) is then smeared with the sacrificial 
blood; sometimes the rwag is also sprinkled with it. 
A further sacrifice is necessary if the tent is signif¬ 
icantly enlarged. Finally, when the rwag is worn out 
and has to be replaced, a blood-sacrifice often ac¬ 
companies this operation. 

However humble it may be, a Bedouin tent is 
above all a dwelling-place. It has accordingly certain 
strictly-defined rights, and contravening them can 
have extremely serious consequences for the offender. 
When a stranger comes into a Bedouin’s tent, he 
is considered to be a guest. Any attack on his person, 
physical or moral, whilst he is there, is felt not only 
as an insult to the host but equally to his dwelling. 
In the customary law, reparation for the tent’s hon¬ 
our is as severe as the penalty attracted by some¬ 
one guilty of an involuntary homicide. In his turn, 
the guest must show great respect for the dwelling 
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which has received him. If he shows himself unworthy 
of the confidence shown to him, the tent’s master 
brands him as a traitor to the rules of hospitality; 
he may then be liable to corporal punishment, ab¬ 
horrent to the Bedouin, and be perpetually dishon¬ 
oured. 

The right of asylum also inheres in the bayt. A 
murderer who manages to escape his pursuers and to 
take shelter in any dwelling which is not his own or 
that of a close relative, has secured refuge from 
danger. Moreover, it is not necessary, for his security, 
actually to enter the tent; he may merely touch the 
ropes or even reach the protective zone around the 
tent, sc. the inviolable area called by the Bedouin 
mafrdrim or madarik al-bayt. In order to delimit this, 
a strong and vigorous man stands at the entrance of 
the tent and hurls a large stick straight in front of 
himself. The spot where it falls marks the extreme 
edge of the zone within which the rights of the tent 
operate. This idea of inviolability is not dissimilar to 
that of the sacred area of pre-Islamic times, like the 
/iaram, the hitnd and the hawfa. 

Bibliography. This is rich and varied. See 
Doughty, Arabia deserta, London 1926, i, 221 ff. 
and index, s.v. “tent”, etc.; A. Jaussen, Coutumes 
des Arabes au pays de Moot 1 , Paris 1948, 199-200, 
340-1; A. Musil, The manners and customs of the 
Rwala Bedouins, New York 1928, 61-2; V. Muller, 
En Syria avec les Bidouins, Paris 1931, 211-12; R. 
Montagne, La civilisation du desert, Paris 1947, 

32 ff.; A. de Boucheman, Materiel de la vie bedouine, \ 
Damascus 1934, 108 ff.; C. G. Feilberg, La tente 
noire, Copenhagen 1944, 65-78; H. R. P. Dickson, 
The Arab of the desert, London 1949, 66-107; J. 
Chelhod, Le droit dans la sociiti bedouine, Paris 
1971, 242 ff.; Naoras Daker, Contribution ethnogra- 
phique d l'etude de l'evolution de Vhabitat bedouin en 
Syria, unpubl. thesis, Paris 1975 (very important 
for the study of the bedouin habitat; valuable 
bibliography). (J. Chelhod) 

iii. — North Africa 

The nomads and semi-nomads of North Africa and 
the Sahara live in several different types of tent, 
but these are basically similar, and the differences 
can most often be explained by economic and geogra¬ 
phical features. Besides bet and bet sha*r, the usage 
of which has now spread to the major nomadic groups, 
the word khema is the one most current in Arab 
speech. In Berber three main terms appear: ehen and 
variations among the Touareg, ibergen and variations 
in the east and south-east of the Berber area, akham 
and variations in the central and western areas. The 
first two terms are Berber, while the third could be 
derived from the Arabic, although a convincing ety¬ 
mology has not been established. In the different 
northern Berber languages, words denoting the main 
parts of a tent are borrowed from Arabic, treated in 
different ways and not of major interest. Those be¬ 
longing to Berber are extremely varied, and could 
give rise to an interesting study in linguistic geogra¬ 
phy, but it would be too much to cite in the present 
article, which must be restricted to discussing essen¬ 
tially Arabic (and Touareg) terminology. 

As elsewhere, the rectangular awning is made of 
bands {flizh, pi. felsha), 70-100 cm. wide and varying 
in length up to 18 m. They are black or brown in 
colour and sometimes have a white border (in Libya). 

In some regions, the wool and goat or camel hair 
which make up the main material are sometimes 
mixed with palm flock (If/) or vegetable fibres. A 
more rudimentary awning can equally well be made 


with long plaits of dwarf palm leaves (dum ), or drin 
(stipa barbata) or of alfa grass (halfa 1 [?.v.]). Among 
the Touareg, the awning is made from the skins of 
goat, sheep, moufflon (less and less) or even ox, coar¬ 
sely cut and sewn one after the other to form equal 
bands ( taghde ). The whole is supported either by a 
single vertical pole ( tamankayt) about 2 m. long, sur¬ 
mounted by a little wooden ridge-pole, or by two 
arches (agegu) of tamarisk wood aligned 1.5 m. apart 
and linked by a cross-bar. In the first type, the verti¬ 
cal pole is used especially in the rainy season so that 
the awning has a sufficient fall for water to drain 
away. At other times it is replaced by two poles 
supporting a cross-bar, but this second type is be¬ 
coming less common. 

In the rest of North Africa, only the first type of 
frame is used and there are some significant variations 
in it. In the east the ridge pole is a broad square 
stay-block (Tripolitania: kerfas) which becomes longer 
and narrower in the Tunisian South ( gorfas) and the 
Algerian South-East (genfds) ; in Morocco, longer ones 
are seen, called futmmdr, and reaching a length of 2 m. 
The ridge-pole may be supported by a single vertical 
pole [rkiza), as in the Sahara, Libya and Tunisia, or 
by two slanting poles as in the large tents of Tripoli¬ 
tania (except the Djabal Nafusa), or by two inter¬ 
secting poles, which may be quite short as in Tunisia 
and Awras, or simply by vertical poles, more widely 
spaced as the tent becomes longer. 

The triga, the descendant of the classical tarika, is 
everywhere to be seen but it is supported by a ridge¬ 
pole. Often secondary trigas are added to the main 
one; they are supported by slanting poles which raise 
the awning to drain off rain water and to maintain 
a convenient height inside. The awning is secured 
with small cords (hbel, iarfa, meshbed) which are 
fastened to the trigas and to the flixh s on the small 
sides with wooden hooks; at the other ends they are 
fixed to pegs [uted, melzem). Among the Touareg 
these pegs ( tasdest in the east and west sides, unnus 
in the north one, madragh in the south one) generally 
number twelve, equally spaced around the cardinal 
points and fastened directly to the edges of the 
awning, which they support. On the south side the 
central peg (igem) is longer than the others and is 
used to raise the awning to provide an entrance. 
Nowhere does the awning touch the ground, and the 
empty space is filled according to the climate with 
brushwood, rush matting or special long narrow covers 
{.reffa, rfafa). In North Africa the place where the 
triga ends on one of the long sides is directed towards 
the centre of the encampment or the dawar [q.v.], 
and access is gained by lifting the edge of the awning; 
this forms a door during the daytime. Finally, the 
tent is surrounded by a trench ( uni/warn ; cf. above, 
nw’y) for draining away any rain-water. 

The classical frayfiin “room in a bayt" survives as 
gifiin (Fr. guitoune), the name given to shelters made 
of sackcloth or pieces of material or of canvas pro¬ 
duced in Europe (South Tunisian: gdfun). In Morocco, 
the official tent of state authorities is made of un¬ 
bleached cloth decorated with black patterns and is 
of conical design; it is called a khzana. 

The nomads load the dismantled tents on to asses. 
When they arrive at the camping ground the task of 
erecting them (verb: bna) is reserved for the women. 
Once the frame and awning have been stretched out 
on the ground and the pegs put into position—by 
guesswork but generally exactly spaced—the woman 
calls her neighbours to help her. She creeps under the 
awning to lift it over the poles, and then the tent is 
anchored and the usual furniture put back into place. 
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Among the Touareg, the left side on entering is 
reserved for the man and there are placed his seat, 
his arms, his saddle-bags and also his water-skin. 
The woman uses the right side where she puts her 
possessions as well as the bags of food, the kitchen 
utensils and dishes, which are rudimentary. Two fires 
are built in front of the tent, one for warming one¬ 
self and the other for cooking. Each tent is occupied 
by a family. The boys sleep with their father, the 
girls with their mother on sheep skins stretched on 
the ground; the richer families have carpets. 

Elsewhere the interior arrangement of the tent 
may vary, but it shows some common features. The 
kitchen utensils usually include a cooking pot, a cous¬ 
cous pan, a dish on which to bake bread, a water 
jug, platters and winnowing baskets of esparto grass, 
wooden spoons, leather water bottles—which are also 
used for churning butter—a sieve, skin bags for dry 
food, and woollen or hair bags for grain. The fire is 
kindled in a hollow in the ground, which is surrounded 
by three large stones or topped by an iron tripod. 
In some tents an opening is made in the awning 
above the fire to allow the smoke to escape. A pottery 
stove is used especially for the preparation of coffee 
and tea and it is fed with charcoal. The mill is general¬ 
ly shared between several tents. The simplest type 
consists of two semi-spherical millstones. The upper 
one is pierced by two holes, one hole in the centre is 
to receive the grain to be milled and the axle mounted 
in the nether millstone; the other is set at an angle 
to hold the wooden crank, which sets it working, and 
often requires the efforts of two women. In addition 
to all this equipment, there is a loom for the flizhs 
and a second loom for weaving carpets, covers and 
woollen garments etc. The nomads sleep on mats and 
wrap themselves in covers. The area kept for the 
women ( khalfa) is sometimes separated by a curtain 
Iftayl) hung between the poles, but often carpets, 
covers, clothes and miscellaneous possessions are piled 
on nets mounted on legs to provide an adequate 
separation. 

It is the men’s responsibility when the flidis have 
to be sewn to make a new awning (they rarely last 
more than five years) or to replace a damaged band; 
of course, they also prepare the wooden pieces for 
the frame. 

Each operation is accompanied by prophylactic 
rites intended to protect men and beasts. The orna¬ 
mentation of the ridge pole, which has a symbolic 
value since it supports the whole construction, in¬ 
cludes drawings which originally had a magical sig¬ 
nificance. Finally, various objects and amulets are 
supposed to ward off the djinn and to assure the 
prosperity of the tent’s inhabitants. 

Bibliography: Ch. de Foucauld, Dictionnaire 
touareg-franfais, Paris 1951, i, 247-9; A. Benhazera, 
Six mots chez les Touareg du Hoggar, Algiers 1908; 
H. Lhote, Les Touareg du Hoggar, Paris 1944, 223- 
9; G. Delphin, Recueil de textes pour I’itude de I’arabe 
parli, Paris-Algiers 1891, ch. 39 (French tr. by G. 
Faure-Biguet, Algiers 1904); E. Ubach, E. Ruck- 
now, etc., Silte und Recht in Nordafrika, in Zeit. 
fiir vergl. Rechtswiss., xl/2 (1923), 168-9; Michaux- 
Bellaire, in AM, iv, 109; A. Bernard, Enqulte sur 
Vhabitationrurale enAlgirie-, E. Laoust, L'habitation 
chez les transhumants du Maroc Central, in Hespitis 
(i 934 ' 5 ). as a separate book, Paris 1935, 1-79; W. 
Marfais, Textes arabes de Takro&na, Paris 1925, 
313-32 (concerning the mill). (Ch. Pell at) 

iv. — In Central Asia 

A light, prefabricated yet rigid tent has until 


modem times been the standard domicile of the Inner 
Asian steppe nomads, being usually loaded on the 
backs of camels for transportation. In order to present 
the minimum resistance to the keen steppe winds, 
it has usually been circular in shape. From the west¬ 
ern steppes, the domed, felt-covered tents of Turk¬ 
men nomads, known as yurts, were spread by the 
migrations of the Oghuz as far west as Anatolia, 
although the more southerly and westerly Turkmens, 
such as the Avshar and Kashha’I, and the Anatolian 
Yoriiks, gradually took over the use of the black 
tents made from goat hair, which are apparently 
more suitable for the damper climate of the more 
mountainous regions (see on this latter type of tent, 
C. G. Feilberg, La tente noire, Copenhagen 1944). 
In fact, the word yurt seems originally to have meant 
“homeland, encampment or camping place”, and in 
Orkhon and early Turkish, even “an abandoned 
campsite”, cf. Kashghari’s definition al-filal wa 
T-rab e wa ’l-diman (Sir Gerard Clauson, An etymolog¬ 
ical diet ionary of pre-thirteenth century Turkish, Oxford 
1972, 958 ); the basic Turkish word for “tent” seems 
to be ev and its cognates (Orkhon Turkish dv, db). 
The term aiallk and its cognates “temporary, no¬ 
madic home”, as opposed to ev “permanent home, 
centre of the household or group”, is also widely 
used throughout the Turkish world, appearing in 
mediaeval Persian (e.g. in the verses of Nijami and 
of Djalal al-DIn Rumi) as aldCuk (see Ulla Johansen, 
Alalyq, in Refid Rahmeti Aral ifin, Ankara 1966, 
286-99). 

The tent used in recent times and at the present 
day by the Turkmens on northeastern Persia, north¬ 
ern Afghanistan and the Turkmenistan SSR has been 
described in detail by P. A. Andrews, The White 
House of Khurasan: the felt tents of the Iranian Yomut 
and Gbklen, in Iran. Jnal. of the British Institute of 
Persian Studies, xi (1973), 93-110, with especial 
reference to the two Turkmen tribes named in the 
title. These possess two main types of tent (1) The 
at} by “white house” (taken from the colour of the 
covering felts when new) or kara by “black house” 
(from the colour of the felts when old and blackened 
by smoke). This has a trellis wall, with a doorway in 
it, circular in plan, with a roof wheel supported by 
struts from the top of the trellis wall. The size of the 
tent is referred to by the number of these roof struts, 
which might go up to 128, yielding a tent of ca. 12 
m. diameter, though 62 or 64 struts is the average; 
the large size of tent favoured is to accommodate an 
extended family. (2) The gbt-tikme, essentially an by 
but without the trellis walls, and regarded as an 
inferior form of the by, though more portable. The 
wooden frames for the tent were made by a specialist 
class of carpenters (called uiidt, < ustad ?) of the more 
agricultural and semi-settled Turkmens. 

The Islamic historical sources on the Turkish 
migrations into the Iranian world and beyond are 
inexplicit on the technical details of Turkish tents 
in the mediaeval period, and we can only find odd 
gleanings, such as the information in Gardlzi, Zayn 
cU-akhbar, ed. M. Nafim, Berlin 1928, 81-2, cf. 
Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion, 
282, that when Mahmud of Ghazna and the Kara- 
Khanid Kadir Khan Yusuf met at Samarkand in 
415/1025, the Sultan had a personal tent of ruby- 
coloured Shushtari brocade, with a canopy and roof 
of woven brocade (the tent, saray-parda, which al¬ 
legedly held 10,000 horsemen, must have been in 
fact a whole series of tents forming an encamp¬ 
ment for Mahmud’s forces). 

The early habitat of the Mongols probably com- 
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prised both the forest zone of northern Mongolia 
and the Lake Baikal region and also the steppelands. 
The characteristic modem Mongol felt tent or ger is 
essentially similar to the Turkmen by, i.e. it has trellis 
walls, and the roof of light poles, also felt-covered, is 
born upon a roof-ring, though the shape is usually 
conical rather than domed. Thus a great deal of 
wood is required for its construction, a commodity 
scarce in the steppes and one which often has to be 
brought from a considerable distance. The Mongols 
do, however, have another type of tent, the maykhan, 
which is a low tent requiring much less wood and 
in recent times covered with cotton cloth purchased 
from Chinese traders; this is taken on Mongol cara¬ 
vans, with the ger used for camping at the regular 
pasture grounds (see O. Lattimore, The geographical 
factor in Mongol history, in Geogr. Jnal., xci/i (Jan. 
1938), 9-10, also in Studies in frontier history, col¬ 
lected papers 1928-1958, London 1962, 250-1). It 
seems accordingly probable that the Mongol ger 
evolved in the prehistoric (sc. pre-i3th century) past 
of this people from the tents of the forest peoples, 
perhaps from an origin like the tepee or wigwam of 
the Tuva forest tribe of northern Mongolia, of Turk¬ 
ish peoples of this region like those dwelling in 
proximity to Mongol tribes around Lake Khubsugul, 
and of the reindeer-herding Tungus, which is a 
conical frame covered either with skins or birch- 
bark (Turkish uru(a, Mongol obughakay, cf. A. Rdna- 
Tas, Preliminary report on a study of the dwellings 
of the Altaic peoples, in Aspects of Altaic civilization, 
Proceedings of the Fifth Meeting of the PIAC, ed. 
D. Sinor, Bloomington-The Hague 1963, 50). Cer¬ 
tainly, the Mongol epics of recent times, of the Oirot 
of north-western Mongolia, describe the hero’s tent 
as made with a framework not of wood but of animal 
bones, and as covered not with felts (since forest 
dwellers have no sheep) but with animal pelts (B. 
Vladimirtsov, Le regime social des Mongols, le feoda- 
lisme nomade, Paris 1948, 49). In regard to the fit¬ 
tings and furnishings of the ger, the central fireplace 
or hearth has always been the focal point; amongst 
the Kazak Turks of western Mongolia, this is now 
usually a four-legged iron fireplace, and it is gradually 
replacing the old stoves (see Rdna-Tas, Notes on the 
Kazak yurt of West Mongolia, in Acta orientalia 
Hung., xii (1961), 84). 

The earliest Mongol sources, such as the Secret 
history and the accounts of the Mongol expansion of 
the 13th century, both Islamic and European (the 
latter including e.g. the travel narratives of William 
of Rubruck and John of Plano Carpini) state that, 
at that time, the steppe peoples, Turks and Mongols, 
often transported their tents in ox carts (see Vla¬ 
dimirtsov, op. cit., 50-1, and also 'araba and 
kanghl!) ; these last were not only highly-mobile 
within the steppes, but could be very quickly loaded 
up with the tents and the whole encampment (Mongol 
kuriydnlguriydn “circle”) quickly broken up. 

Bibliography, given in the article, essentially, 
but note that Part A of Aspects of Altaic civiliza¬ 
tion (see above) is devoted to “The dwellings of 
the Altaic peoples”. (C. E. Bosworth) 

KH AYR (a.), charity, gifts in money or kind 
from individuals or voluntary associations to needy 
persons. The religious significance of khayr in Islam 
is still quite clear, although assistance to the needy 
is nowadays extended mainly by secular govern¬ 
mental agencies; such assistance is regarded as 
“public welfare” rather than “charity”. A public 
benefit is indeed implied in khayr. The word has the 
sense of freely choosing something, i.e. virtue or 


! goodness, a service to others beyond one’s kin. It 
also means goods such as property or things that 
have material value (H. Wehr, A Dictionary of 
Modern Written Arabic, Wiesbaden 1961, s.v.). There 
are few studies of khayr in earlier or modem times, 
though there are brief references scattered through 
the literature on the Ottoman Empire, Khedivial 
Egypt and the Indian subcontinent. 

Khayr must be considered in relation to zakat 
and sadafia [qq.v.]. Sadaka is practically synonymous 
with khayr in the sense of charity. Zakat refers to 
an obligatory tax collected by Islamic governmental 
agencies and prescribed in the Kur’an and Sunna. 
Zakat in its traditional and precise form has almost 
disappeared, but khayr, as a broader and more 
informal quality and activity, continues. Khayr 
occurs in the Kur'an in its general sense of virtue and 
good works in obedience to God and religious law 
(e.g. Ill, 103, XXII, 77, IV, 113) as well as material 
wealth (e.g. C, 8). In interpretations of Kur’an and 
in philosophical works the term is used similarly. 

Private charity and public welfare are extended 
out of mixed motives: humanitarian, to relieve 
misery, and political, to reduce instability. On the 
part of the private donor, moreover, there is the 
motive of doing good in accordance with religious 
precepts. This motive operates strongly in khayr 
among Muslims as well as non-Muslims minorities 
living in larger Islamic communities. Christian and 
Jewish charities were an important function of the 
millets under the Ottoman rule and continued after 
it, often with help from co-religionists in Western 
countries. 

Today charity by individual Muslims to less for¬ 
tunate members of their religious communities is 
still widespread. Parallel to these donations are 
those made by voluntary associations which stand 
between the individual and the government and 
disburse larger sums more widely. A United Nations 
survey made in the mid-1960s found several hundred 
such associations in Lebanon, Jordan and Syria, and 
a beginning even in Kuwait, where the government, 
with vast oil revenues, was already the main distrib¬ 
utor of funds going to the needy (U.N. Economic 
and Social Office in Beirut, Studies on Social Develop¬ 
ment in the Middle East, 1969, New York 1970, 10). 
The activities of these associations, though signifi¬ 
cant, have been seldom studied in detail, though 
published reports and observations yield some details 
on several countries. 

In Egypt in i960 there were about 3,200 voluntary 
charitable associations (diamHyyat diniyya or 
khayriyya ) with a religious basis, with 700,000 
members, a total income of £ E 6 million (coming 
from members’ dues, modest fees paid by the needy, 
and governmental subsidies), extending a variety 
of services to several million people at a total cost 
of £ E 4 million (M. Berger, Islam in Egypt Today, 
Cambridge 1970, ch. 4). 

In Iran the structure of voluntary associations 
seems to be looser. As in other Muslim communities, 
however, in Iran individual donations are made to 
local imams for formal institutions such as clinics, 
schools and scholarships, as well as directly to the 
needy. Donations to poor families occur mainly on 
the anniversaries of the deaths of Fatima and the 
imams venerated by Shl'is. They are also made in 
times of threat or danger, even in connection with 
"modem” activities. For example, in 1974 a business¬ 
man started to construct an air-conditioned building, 
with the help of several architects and engineers 
trained in the U.S.A., in the most expensive and 
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modern area of Tehran. Before the first column went 
up, the foreman told the builder he must sacrifice a 
sheep for the workers to eat and protect them: the 
blood of the sacrificial sheep would avert the shed¬ 
ding of the workers’ blood on the job. Very little is 
known about the distribution of funds by the local 
imams, nor are they taken into account in govern¬ 
mental calculations of need. Donors to these imams 
do not have a formal role in the distribution of these 
funds, although they are duly registered by ac¬ 
countants who keep records of income and disbur¬ 
sements (source: personal observation and inter¬ 
views). 

Khayr and wakf [q.v.] overlap, for example in 
public conveniences such as water fountains [see 
sabIl] and soup kitchens ( Hmaret) erected in Otto¬ 
man times. Somewhat similar to khayr, also, is 
the largesse often distributed by rulers, especially 
on accession to power. Such largesse is, in turn, 
a forerunner of the welfare programme of modem 
states. 

Although women in Islamic countries have not 
traditionally been active in public affairs, their 
recent emergence into public roles has been associated 
with private charity and governmental welfare pro¬ 
grammes. Among the earliest employments outside 
the home which became socially approved for women 
are teaching, nursing and social work. These profes¬ 
sions are regarded as extensions of the Islamic ideal 
of women as the guardians of home and family. In 
several countries it has been customary in recent 
decades for the women members of the families of 
heads of state (in republics as well as monarchies) 
to be active in promoting education and the care of 
the needy. Thus in 1973 the Shah-Banu of Iran 
opened the first national seminar on social welfare 
by reviewing the development of private philan¬ 
thropy, defining current social needs, and indicating 
the need for governmental coordination of the means 
of meeting these needs (Plan and Budget Organiza¬ 
tion of Iran, Nakhustin simindr-i milli-yi rifdh-i 
iditimaH, Isfand 1352 (February 1973), Tehran, n.d. 
and no pagination). This seminar, indeed, was the 
prelude to the creation of a new Ministry of Social 
Affairs a year later. Such ministries had already been 
established in other countries, for example in Egypt 
as early as 1939. The first woman to become a 
member of an Iranian cabinet, Farrukhru Parsay, 
was Minister of Education from 1968 to 1974. Simi¬ 
larly, the first woman to join a cabinet in Egypt, 
Hikmat Abu Zayd, became Minister of Social Affairs 
in 1962. 

The state has always assumed some of the burden 
of assisting the needy. Its role increased as modem 
industry and urbanisation developed, while public 
needs grew and the capacity of individuals and 
voluntary associations to meet the growing ex¬ 
pectations declined. The state’s assumption of the 
responsibility for public welfare was a demonstra¬ 
tion also of the concentration and expansion of 
governmental power, which further discouraged 
private welfare agencies. Under these new arrange¬ 
ments, thepublic increasingly regards governmental 
relief of need as a right of the recipient; on the side 
of the “donor”, the public regards aid to the needy 
as a secular, involuntary obligation performed 
through the machinery of government. 

This development in many Islamic countries is 
reflected in the currency of the Arabic term for wel¬ 
fare state, dawlat al-khayr al- c dmm, which did not 
appear under khayr in H. Wehr’s first German edi¬ 
tion (Leipzig 1952), but did appear in the English 


edition of 1961 (Arabisches Wdrterbuch fiir die Schrift- 
sprache ier Gegenwart, and A Dictionary of Modern 
Written Arabic). Appropriations for social welfare 
grew considerably in the 1960s and 1970s, following 
the establishment of specialised welfare ministries 
several decades earlier (United Nations Economic 
and Social Council, 2974 Report on the World Social 
Situation. Part One: Regional Developments. I. Social 
Trends in Developing Countries. Western Asia, New 
York 1974, 23-5). Iran, for example, allocated about 
10% of the total budget of the year 1354 (1975-6) for 
“social affairs” (Iran, Plan and Budget Organiza¬ 
tion, The Budget 1345 and Amended 1353, 2974-75, 
2975-76. A Summary, Tehran n.d., Part 2, p. 7). 
Increasingly, also, governmental welfare programs 
are tied to national planning (United Nations De¬ 
partment of Economic and Social Affairs, Social 
Welfare Planning in the Context of National Develop¬ 
ment Plans, New York 1970, 6, 34). 

In Islamic countries where socialist ideas and 
rhetoric have recently made headway, welfare has 
been tied to ideology and to the religious tradition 
of mutual social responsibility among Muslims, or 
al-takdful al-id£timdH as developed by several 
writers, especially in Egypt (Sami A. Hanna and 
George H. Gardner, eds., Arab Socialism. A Docu¬ 
mentary Survey, Leiden 1969, 147-200). The in¬ 
creasing role of government has led to widespread 
exaggeration of achievements, for example a claim 
by an official Egyptian agency reporting to the 
United Nations in 1967 that: “After the revolution 
of 1952, equal opportunities were eventually granted 
to the people” (United Nations Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs, Organization and Ad¬ 
ministration of Social Welfare Programs. A Series 
of Country Studies. United Arab Republic, New 
York 1967, 1). A U.N. evaluation of state program¬ 
mes only two years later described them as still 
rather weak in concept, administration and effect 
(United Nations Economic and Social Office in 
Beirut, Studies on Social Development in the Middle 
East, 2969, New York 1970, 1, 11-13). 

On top of the increasing role of the state came, 
after World War Two, an increasing role for the 
organisation of states, the United Nations. Through 
publications, surveys, seminars and conferences, 
various U.N. agencies encouraged the “developing” 
(or formerly “underdeveloped”) countries to expand 
and systematise their welfare programmes. The U.N. 
also spread the new conceptions of welfare, going 
beyond traditional “remedial” care of the needy to 
“preventive” policies to enable the needy to maintain 
themselves and even further to “developmental” 
programmes which would enable the people of all 
classes to play a greater part in national growth 
based upon broad planning (United Nations De¬ 
partment of Economic and Social Affairs, Proceedings 
of the International Conference of Ministers Respons¬ 
ible for Social Welfare, 3-12 September 1968, New 
York 1969, 76, and Training for Social Welfare, 
Fifth International Survey. New Approaches in Meet¬ 
ing Manpower Needs, New York 1971, 2, 64-5). 
Special United Nations seminars for the Arab states 
have been held since 1949 (see, for example, Fourth 
United Nations Social Welfare, Seminar for Arab 
States in the Middle East, Baghdad, 6-21 March 
igS 4 , New York 1955). 

These governmental and inter-governmental in¬ 
fluences and discussions have all but removed khayr 
by individuals and voluntary associations from 
public consideration in Islamic countries. Khayr. 
however, continues, and even zakat has been men- 
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tioned noticeably in one of the aforementioned U.N. 
seminars. In preparation for it, the U.N. Secretariat 
sent a questionnaire to seven Arab states, which 
elicited reports that in most of them this tax was 
still being collected and spent “in accordance with 
Islamic principles” (Third United Nations Social 
Welfare Seminar for Arab States in the Middle East, 
Damascus, 8-20 December 1952, New York 1953, 
60). It is possible that the welfare programmes of 
governments are overestimated through the ten¬ 
dency of states and international agencies to issue 
many reports, while traditional khayr is under¬ 
estimated because individual donors and voluntary 
associations are scattered and not given to public 
reporting. 

For a treatment of charity in Turkey see the 
Supplement, s.v. Khayr. 

Bibliography, given in the article. 

(M. Berger) 

KH AYR ALLAH EFENDI, Ottoman physician, 
historian and administrator; born in Istanbul ca. 
1235/1819-1820 of a family which had provided chief 
physicians for the Empire. He followed in the profes¬ 
sion of his father 'Abd al-Hakk Molla (d. 1270/1853- 
1854) and after completing the medrese education he 
became the molla. of Izmir in 1256^840-1841, to be 
promoted in the following year to the rank of kadi 
of Mecca. Meanwhile, he studied medicine at the 
Mekteb-i Tibbiyye and graduated in 1260/1844. Ap¬ 
pointed ders nazlri (director of studies) at the 
Tibbiyye School, he transferred from the Hlmiyye 
(religious) to the miilkiyye (civil) branch of admin¬ 
istration. Thus in Radjab 1265/May-June 1849 he 
was appointed a member of the Council of Education. 
On 25 Radjab 1267/26 May 1851 he was also entrusted 
with the vice-presidency of the Endfiimen-i Danish 
(Academy of Arts and Sciences) and in Shawwal 1268/ 
July-August 1852 he became a member of the Medf- 
lis-i Walay-i Ahkdm-i 'Adliyye (High Council for 
Judicial Ordinances). Nominated Mekatib-i '■Umumi- 
yye ndflri (Minister of Public Schools) on 22 June 
1854, he returned to the field of education. Upon 
the establishment of the Ministry of Education in 
March 1857 he was charged with the function of 
milsteshdr (undersecretary) and on 7 Safar 1275/16 
September 1858 he assumed responsibility as deputy 
minister. On 21 May 1859 he became the admin¬ 
istrator of the Mekteb-i Tibbiyye. In Radjab 1278/ 
January 1862 he was moved to the directorship of 
the 6th sector of the Istanbul Municipality [see 
ealadiyya]. He was again appointed a member of 
the Medflis-i Walay-i Ahkdm-i 'Adliyye on Safar 
1281/July-August 1864, and in the same year he 
visited Europe to take a cure. Back in Istanbul, he 
went to Tehran on 3 May 1865 as Ottoman minister 
to the Persian court, and died there in Shawwal 1282/ 
December 1865-January 1866. His younger son is 
the well-known poet c Abd al-IJakk Hamid [?.!'.]. 

Khayr Allah Efendi contributed much to the mod¬ 
ernisation of Turkey through his publications. He 
undertook to write a general history of the Ottoman 
Empire, but could not go further than the year 1026/ 
1617. This work was published under the title 
Dewlet-i c aliyye-i ^othmaniyye ta’rikhi (Istanbul 
1271-81, 15 vols.), and was later continued by 
'All Shewkl. who took it up to the year 1058/1648 
(Istanbul, vols. xvi-xviii, 1289-92). The author 
abandoned the annalistic method of Ottoman 
chroniclers and adopted the modern systematic 
treatment of history. He also made use of Western 
sources written in French, He seems to be the first 
Ottoman playwright, with his Hikdyct-i Ibrahim 
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Pasha be Ibrahim-i Gulskeni written ca. 1260/1844 
(first printed in Tiirkliik, no. 8 (1939), 77-91, for 
the second time by Aytekin Yakar, Hikdye-i . .., 
Ankara 1964). His publications also include trans¬ 
lations from the French on subjects ranging from 
medicine to agriculture. Among his printed works 
are Makalat-i tibbiyye (Istanbul 1258), a collection 
of medical articles, Beyt-i dehkdni (Istanbul 1264), 
a treatise on agriculture, Kifa-i Afrika (Istanbul 
1268), Malte-Brun’s work on geography, and MesdHl-i 
hikmet (Istanbul 1270), a textbook on physics pre¬ 
pared for riishdiyye (secondary) schools. His Avriipa 
siyahat-namesi, a narrative of his European tour in 
1864, still remains unpublished (Ms., Library of the 
Faculty of Language, History and Geography, 
Ankara). 

Bibliography: Sidfill-i c Othmani, ii, 319; 
‘Othmanll miPellifleri, iii, 50 f.; El l , s.v.; Tilrk 
Ansiklopedisi, s.v.; Rida Tabsln, MiPat-i Mekteb-i 
Tibbiyye, Istanbul 1328, 50 f.; Mahmud Die wad. 
MaEdrif-i c Umiimiyye Nezdreti ta^rikhle, teshkilat 
ve idfra’dti, Istanbul 1338, 65; Babinger, 360ff.; 
A. Siiheyl (Onver), Tabip Hayrullah Efendi ve 
Mekaldti Tibbiye, Istanbul 1931; idem, Osmanh 
tebabeti ve Tanzimat hakkinda yeni notlar, in 
Tanzimat, i, Istanbul 1940, 937, 942 f.; A. Adnan 
Adivar, Osmanli TUrklerinde Him, Istanbul 1943, 
195 f.; Gtindiiz Akinci, Abdiilhak Hdmit Tarhan, 
Ankara 1954, index; Faik Rejit Unat, Tiirkiyc 
egitim sisteminin ge$limesine tarihi bir bak tf, 
Ankara 1964, index. (E. Koran) 

Khayr al-DIN PA SH A. Tunisian and 
Ottoman statesman of the 19th century. He was 
born in 1822 or 1823 into the Caucasian tribe of the 
Abkhaz [g.f.]. He lost his father in a Russian at¬ 
tack, and subsequently was taken as a mamliik to 
Istanbul, and brought up in the palace of Tabsln 
Bey, nakib al-ashrdf and kadi-’-asker of Anatolia. 
In 1839 a Tunisian envoy brought him to the court 
of Ahmad Bey [g.v.j, and he soon rose in the favour 
of the Bey himself and his chief minister Mu$tafS 
Khaznadar [?.v.]. He entered the army and became 
commander of the cavalry. As a soldier, he had con¬ 
tacts with the French officers attached to the maktab 
harbi founded in 1840 at Bardo by the Bey in order 
to train a modern-type army. He also met Mabmud 
Kabadu [q.v.], poet and teacher, who was the first 
Tunisian to advocate the introduction of the modem 
sciences into education. 

His first direct contacts with Europe dated from 
1846, when he accompanied Abmad Bey on his 
visit to Paris. Between 1853 and 1856 he acquired 
a profound knowledge of modem civilisation through 
his residence in Paris as the Tunisian government 
representative in the legal suit against Mabmud 
'Ayyad, the former farmer-general of taxes in Tunis, 
who had fled to France bearing large sums of money. 
Having been victorious in this legal process, Khayr 
al-DIn was rewarded by the office of Minister of 
Marine (January 1857), and he married a daughter of 
Mustafa Khaznadar. As minister, he showed himself 
as a competent and restrained administrator, making 
the best of the ageing fleet and endeavouring to 
introduce a better administration. 

He was one of the most enthusiastic and vigorous 
proponents of the modernisation of the Tunisian 
political system. He greeted with approval the proc¬ 
lamation in 1857 of the c Ahd al-amdn and in 1861 
that of the Constitution [see dustur], and he was 
a member of various commissions set up to imple¬ 
ment the promises made in 1857 and 1861, including 
a law on conscription. He was also a member of the 
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beylical madilis al-khass, and a member, and then 
president, of the madilis al-akbar or Parliament set 
up in r86i. In these positions, he worked for re¬ 
form of the judicial system (which, of course, did 
not affect personal law, which remained within the 
sphere of competence of the shari’-a courts, but was 
confined to criminal law and to commercial and 
agricultural practices). 

In November 1862, Khayr al-DIn gave up his posts 
as Minister of Marine and president of the madilis 
al-akbar, whilst remaining a member of the latter 
and of the madilis al-khasq. Behind this partial 
retirement, which lasted till 1869, was his oppo¬ 
sition to a Tunisian loan raised in Europe; the 
agreement for this was nevertheless made, and it 
opened the country to bankruptcy. In 1864 a revolt 
sounded the knell of the period of reforms begun in 
1857. During these years, he acted as the Bey’s 
envoy to Istanbul and other European capitals. 

When he returned to politics in 1869, Tunisia 
had to accept, because of Mustafa Khaznadar's mal¬ 
administration, a financial commission to direct the 
country’s finances, in which French and British 
influence was paramount; Khayr al-Din now became 
president of this. Till July 1877, he endeavoured— 
at first, as wazir mubdshir, and then, after Mustafa 
Khaznadar’s fall on 21 October 1873, as wazir akbar — 
to reform the Tunisian administration and to intro¬ 
duce a sound financial programme which would en¬ 
able a debt which swallowed up about half of the 
country’s annual revenue to be reduced. Amongst 
the measures which he adopted during this time was 
an agricultural regulation defining the rights and 
obligations of all those concerned with agriculture, 
including the khammds [see muzara'a]. He also set 
up a mixed tribunal for cases between Tunisians and 
foreigners involving less than 1,000 piastres. He tried 
to improve the economy by decreasing export dues 
and increasing import ones. To help corn exports, 
he planned to build a railway line between Jendouba 
and Tunis. One of his most valued collaborators at 
this time was Mubammad Bayram al-Khamis [?.v.], 
who became president of the dfamHyyat al-awkdf and 
was able considerably to increase the income from 
these charitable foundations. The sums confiscated 
from Mustafa Khaznadar were used to finance a 
new modern school as successor to the maktab 
Jtarbi, al-madrasa al-fddikiyya, opened in 1875 as a 
place where the Tunisian 61 ite could receive an 
adequate education. 

Khayr al-DIn wanted above all to fulfil Tunis’s 
financial obligations to the foreign creditors of the 
financial commission, in the hope of preserving the 
country’s political independence. This involved 
necessarily a careful and economical policy, pre¬ 
cluding the adoption of large-scale reforms. More¬ 
over, the Tunisian people had a greater need, psycho¬ 
logically, for a period of peace and of just govern¬ 
ment than for reforms, since the memory on the 
period 1857-64, when taxes had risen and there had 
been a culmination in the rebellion of 1864, was still 
very fresh. Nevertheless, Khayr al-Din made an 
effort in 1877 to inject fresh life into the constitution 
and to re-open the Parliament, at the time when 
the Turkish constitutionalists had achieved tempo¬ 
rary power in Istanbul; but Muhammad al-$adik 
Bey [?.!;.] firmly opposed this. 

On the international plane, Khayr al-Din was al¬ 
ways a firm supporter of close links between the 
Bey’s official suzerain, the Ottoman Sultan, and 
Tunis. It was, in his view, the best safeguard against 
an increasingly burdensome European influence; 


whilst the Ottoman empire continued in existence, 
the Regency of Tunis could retain a de facto political 
independence. During the Balkan War, in 1876, he 
showed his support by sending considerable material 
aid to the Porte, whilst refraining from sending 
troops in order not to incur French displeasure. 

His departure from office on 21 July 1877 was due 
to various reasons. The Bey, under the influence of 
persons like Mustafa b. Isma'il, preferred a more 
pliant and less economy-minded prime minister; 
because of two consecutive bad harvests, the treasury 
was empty, and the instalment of debt had to be 
paid. As for France and Britain, the twin pillars of 
the financial commission, the latter had never sup¬ 
ported Khayr al-Din, and France abandoned him 
above all because of his help to the Porte and his 
refusal to let the Jendouba-Tunis railway line be 
linked with the Algerian network. 

On his leaving office, Khavr al-Din fell into dis¬ 
grace, and even feared lest his property be confis¬ 
cated. But in August 1878, thanks to the mediation 
of Mubammad al-Zafir, head of the Madaniyya 
religious order [?.i>.], he received an invitation from 
c Abd al-Harnld II [?.v.] to come to Istanbul, where 
on 4 December 1878 he was made Grand Vizier. The 
sultan, who had just managed to throw off the Young 
Ottomans, hoped to find in him an efficient servant 
in the Tanfimdt [q.v.\ style. During the eight months 
when he was at the head of the Sublime Porte, he 
was concerned with the deposition of the Egyptian 
Khedive Isma c il, among other things. The main 
motive behind his dismissal, on 28 July 1879, was 
that his personal experience at Istanbul had turned 
him into a belated Young Ottoman, advocate of a 
parliamentary system and of ministerial responsibil¬ 
ity. Until his death on 30 January 1890, he lived in 
retirement at Istanbul. 

Khayr al-DIn, as well as being a politician, was 
one of the first Muslims to be concerned with the 
causes of the decadence of the umma [q. ».]. In 1868 
he published his study Akwam al-masalik fi ma'rifat 
aliwal al-mamalik, the greater part of which gave a 
review of the countries of Europe from the economic, 
political, etc. points of view. More interesting is the 
introduction (2-89), in which Khayr al-DIn sets forth 
his ideas on the possibility of the Muslims regaining 
their former grandeur. A good government which 
inspires the people’s confidence is the best means 
of achieving this. Khavr al-Din avers that Europe 
has not become strong thanks to Christianity, but 
rather to a good system of government in which 
the monarch has had to delegate some of his powers. 
Then he notes that it is permissible for the Muslims 
to borrow from the Europeans their technical in¬ 
ventions and their political system. It ought not 
to be difficult for the umma to re-introduce good 
government, since the sharia prescribes it, and in 
the past, it had been shown as perfectly attainable, 
always bringing with it a period of glory for the 
Muslims. It should be further noted that, for Khavr 
al-Din, the modern European parliament is nothing 
but the institution of the ahl al-hall wa 'l- l akd [?.!>.] 
adapted to modern needs and conditions. He claimed 
to remain within the tradition of classical Islamic 
political thought, and this explains why he considered 
his ideas as valid for the whole of the umma and why 
he was especially concerned with the position of the 
Ottoman empire, at the time the main Muslim power, 
and with the tan?imdt. His opinion on these last was 
favourable. Although he favoured an Ottoman 
parliament, he did not consider it indispensable for 
the realisation of his ideal of a good government. 
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This explains why at the same time he paid so much 
attention to the c ulamd 5 and the role which they 
ought to play in helping modernisation of the umma, 
since they comprised the greater part of the 61 ite 
and could pronounce on whether the desired reforms 
were consonant with the sharPa or not. In this 
regard, Khayr al-Din had an influence on the thought 
of Rifa‘a Rafi c al-Tabtawi [ q.v.~]. Concerning Europe, 
Khayr al-DIn adopted a suspicious attitude, for he 
feared that some day or other the Muslim world 
would fall an easy prey to the expansionist continent. 

In the person of Khayr al-Din, statesman and theo¬ 
rist were combined in a happy manner, since the 
politician was himself always faithful to the principles 
set forth in his Atiwam al-masalik. 
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fi ma^rifat ahwal al-matndlik, Tunis 1868, Istanbul 
1876, Alexandria 1881-2, Tunis 1972 4 (with an 
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(Fr. tr. under the title of Reformes necessaires aux 
Etats tnusulmans ; essai formant la premilre partie 
de Vouvrage politique et statistique intitult “La 
plus sdre direction pour connaitre VHat des nations”, 
Paris 1868, 1875 a ; Eng: tr. Necessary Reforms of 
the musulman states. Essay which forms the first 
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“The surest way to know the state of the nations", 
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Muslim statesman, 65-178); idem, Mtmoires, ed. 
by M. S. Mzali and J. Pignon as Khiridine, homme 
d’ttat, documents historiques annotts, Tunis 1971; 
idem, Correspondance, partially ed. by M. S. 
Mzali and J. Pignon, in RT (1938) 92-152, (1940) 
71-107 and 251-302; I. Abu-Lughod, The Arab 
rediscovery of Europe-, a study in cultural en¬ 
counters, Princeton 1963; Bayram al-Khamis al- 
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Autour du reformisme tunisien du XIX‘-siecle: la 
notion de liberti dans la penste de Uayr ad-Din, 
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(G. S. van Krieken) 

KH AYR al-D1N (KhIdIr) PASHA, Barbarossa 
(1870-953/?I466-I546), famdus Turkish cor¬ 
sair and Grand Admiral of the Ottoman fleet. 
He was born at Metellin, where his father Ya'qub, 
sipahi of Vardar Yenidjesi (Ghazawat . fol. 5b; 
Ludjdjat al-abrar, in Kiinh al-akhbdr, fol. 254a; 
Hadjdji Khalifa. Tuhfat al-kibdr, 25: of Edjeova), 
had settled after the Turkish conquest of 866/1462; 


according to C6mara, Crdnica, 351, his mother 
Catalina was the widow of a Greek priest. The date 
of his birth may be fixed in ca. 1466, according to 
the notice of Hadjdji Khalifa, who makes him over 
80 at death (for Sandoval, ii, 208, he had likewise 
mds de ochenta ahos, and for Guglielmotti, Storia 
della marina pontificia, iv, 117, he was 77 in 1543). 
The assertion of Haedo, that he died aged 63 ( Topo- 
grafia, i, 261) and the information contained in a 
report of 3 June 1534 to the Venetian Senate, 
where he is described as di cinquanta e piu anni 
(Alberi, iii/i, 30), deserve less credence. 

.Khidlr began his activities by carrying merchan¬ 
dise to Saros, Salonica and Negroponte in a ship of 
his. After Selim I forbade sailing on the Aegean Sea 
without his authorisation, since he wished to prevent 
his brother and rival Korkud’s flight (1513; cf. 1 . H. 
Uzunfarjili, u.inci Bayezid ogullanndan Sultan Kor- 
kud, in Belleten, xxx (1966), 583-90), he fitted out a 
second boat at Metellin, carried corn from the north 
to Africa, purchased 95 black slaves, sold them in 
Rumelia, and from there, with his two ships, re¬ 
joined his elder brother 'Arudj [q.vl\ at Diarba 
(Ghazawat, fols. 23b-24a). (The date of 'Arudj’s arrival 
in North Africa is corrected by S. Souiek, Remarks 
on some Western and Turkish sources dealing with 
the Barbarossa brothers, in Guneydogu Avrupa araqttr- 
malan dergisi, i (Istanbul 1972), 63-76 = The rise of 
the Barbarossas in North Africa, in Archivum otto- 
manicum, iii, 1971, 238-50). He achieved numerous 
exploits by land and sea, but in general remained in 
the shadow of c Arudj, first at Tunis and then at 
Algiers. 

After 'Arudj’s death in 1518, Khidlr, now control¬ 
ling only Algiers, had to face the expedition led by 
Hugo of Moncada, viceroy of Sicily, of 80 sail and 
6,000 men (Manfroni, 260, based on Spanish docu¬ 
ments; Ghazawat, fol. 68a: 170 ships and 20,000 men; 
Grammont, 32: 40 ships and 5,000 men). Towards 
the middle of August, the enemy landed at the mouth 
of al-Harrash and seized a position on the eminence 
of Kudyat al-Sabun; Khldir, with 600 Turks and 
20,000 local troops, took the Spanish from the rear 
and forced them to re-embark. A storm sent a great 
proportion of the ships to the bottom of the sea, and 
Khldir took numerous prisoners, including 36 officers 
of high rank (Ghazawat, fols. 69a-7ib). Immediately 
afterwards, he put the sultan of Tlemcen to flight, 
since this last had allied with the Spanish and had 
marched on Miliana. In the spring of the next year 
(1520), he retook T6n6s, which had rebelled, whilst 
his squadron of 18 ships put to flight 15 Spanish 
ships which had been sent to reinforce the town 
(Ghazawat. fols. 7za-73a). From this time onwards, 
according to the Ghazawat. the Christians gave 
Khidlr the name of Barbarossa, because of the 
colour of his beard (see also Charrifcre, i, 264). 

Like his brother, Khldir divided the Algerian ter¬ 
ritories into two provinces, under two local chiefs 
as governors: Ahmad b. al-Ka<Ji in the east (where 
he himself had already been governor), and Muham¬ 
mad b. c Ali in the west. He assumed the honorific 
or lakab of Khayr al-DIn (Ariadeno) and the title of 
sulfdn, according to an inscription of the mosque of 
Algiers built by him, dated in the first ten days of 
Djumada 1 926/19-28 April 1520: al-sulfdn al- 
mudjahid mawland Khayr al-Din ibn al-amir al- 
shahir al-mudjdhid Abi Yusuf Ya l kub al-Turki (cf. 
A. Devoulx, Epigraphic indigene du Musie archi- 
ologique d’A Iger, Algiers 1874, 54-5; see also P. Giovio, 
Delle historie del suo tempo, ii, Venice 1557, 315). 

In this period Khayr al-DIn sought help from the 
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Ottoman sultan, sending an embassy with four ships 
and with 40 slaves for Selim I and an equal number 
for the pashas of the Diwan, together with a petition 
of the Algerian people, diming the first ten days of 
Dh u ’ 1 -Ka‘da 925/25 October 3- November 1519, 
whose text has survived in a Turkish translation 
(in Topkapi Sarayi, pub!, by A. Temimi, in Revue 
d’histoire maghrebine, v (1976), 95-101). The envoys 
were very well received by the sultan (who died on 
9 Shawwal 926/22 September 1520), and Selim ac¬ 
cepted the overlordship of the kingdom of Algiers 
and sent via Hadjdji Hiiseyin an investiture decree 
(khaft-i sherif) and a flag (sandiah). Moreover, he 
sent to him 2,000 Janissaries and some artillery, 
and authorised him to enroll volunteers, to whom 
he promised the rights and privileges enjoyed by 
the Janissaries (HaSdo, i, 249). The Turkish squadron 
coming from Istanbul was greeted on 20 September 
1520 off Cerigo (see M. Sanudo, xxix, 284). From 
that moment, the name of the Ottoman sultan was 
inscribed on coins minted at Algiers and his name 
placed in the khufba, thus affirming his suzerainty 
(Ghazawat. fol. 88b; for the coins struck at Algiers 
from 926/1520, see I. Artuk, Kanunt Sultan Siilcyman 
adrna bastlan sikkeler, Ankara 1972, 29-31). 

Soon afterwards, whilst his fleet was seizing 
Mostaghanem, Khayr al-DIn helped ‘Abd Allah un¬ 
seat Mas'ud in Tlemcen, receiving payment of an 
annual tribute of 10,000 gold pieces ( Ghazawat. 
fols. 93b-io2a). 

Khayr al-Din’s domination in Algiers was tempo¬ 
rarily interrupted through an attack of the sultan 
of Tunis, Muhammad, who had allied with Ibn al- 
Kaijl and Kara Hasan, head of the Turkish garrison 
in Cherchell. Defeated on the lands of the Flissat 
Umm al-LU (Grammont, 32), and besieged in the 
town of Algiers with only limited supplies of food 
and munitions, Khayr al-DIn was forced to flee with 
nine ships of Djidjelli, after the population of Algiers 
itself (divided into eight quarters under eight 
shaykhs) had risen in rebellion against him. 

After having secured the help of the head of the 
Banu ‘Abbas of Little Kabylia, ‘Abd al-'AzIz, Khayr 
al-DIn from Djidjelli seized Collo (1521), B6ne and 
Constantine (1522: HaSdo, i, 250-1). He also took up 
privateering in the Mediterranean. Sailing with seven 
ships, he captured nine ships loaded with com, which 
he divided amongst the population then afflicted by 
famine. He then had built a galley of 27 banks of 
rowers, and in the spring of 1523 seized some ships 
in the Gulf of Genoa and five vessels loaded with 
com off the coast of Rome. From there, he set sail 
for Djarba, and soon secured control of it, and it 
was there that the most famous corsairs of the age, 
like Sinan ReTs (Ebreo) and Aydln Re’is (Cac- 
ciadiavolo) joined him. With a fleet of 41 ships, 
Khayr al-Din and his corsairs ravaged the coasts of 
the western Mediterranean, seizing large amounts 
of booty (Ghazawat, fols. I23a-i26b; Gomara, 393-5). 
Now feeling that he was strong, he decided in 1525 
to march from Djidjelli on Algiers, invited thither by 
the populace, who were suffering hardship because of 
the loss of revenue from the corsair spoils. The oc¬ 
casion for this was Ibn al-Ka<JI’s prohibition of 
some ships of Khayr al-DIn’s loaded with Moris- 
coes from mooring in the port of Algiers. Ibn al- 
Kadi went forth with 20,000 men to engage Khayr 
al-Din, but was beaten at Wadi Bugdura, and then 
at the hill of the Banu ‘Abbas, where he was be¬ 
headed by his own men (Ghazawat, fols. I27a-i36b; 
Grammont, 33). From 1526 till 1528, Khayr al-Din 
strengthened his position by retaking Cherchell, 


where Kara Hasan had 500 men, at the same time 
forcing ‘Abd Allah, sultan of Tlemcen, to pay the 
tribute for the past six years and to pay in the 
future 20,000 pieces of gold per annum; he also 
took T6nfes and Constantine again, where the people 
had rebelled (Grammont, 34), and forced Husayn, 
brother and successor of Ibn al-Ka<JI in Great Kabylia 
to pay tribute of 30 loads (yiik) of silver (1528: 
Ghazawat. fols. I38b-i46a). 

The Spanish still controlled the island of Peiion, 
which faced Algiers at a distance of some 300 metres 
only, but they were poorly-armed and poorly- 
provisioned. At the opening of May 1529, Khayr al- 
Din attacked the fortress and took it on the 27th. 
With the debris, he built a causeway linking the 
islet with dry land, and thus secured a roadstead 
to protect his ships against the winds (Ghazawat. 
fols. I48a-i52b); Grammont, 35). A few days later, 
an Algerian squadron seized nine Spanish ships which 
had come to the relief of Peiion (Ghazawat. fols. 
I54b-I56a). 

In summer of the same year, Khayr al-Din sent a 
detachment of fifteen ships under Aydln Rehs to 
the vicinity of Oliva in Spain, in order to help the 
Moriscoes who were in revolt. Aydln Re’is, having 
loaded his ships with as many Moriscoes as possible, 
put to flight off Formentera a Spanish squadron 
commanded by Rodrigo Portundo; of the eight ships 
here, one was sunk and the rest brought back to 
Algiers (Gomara, 397 - 9 ; Haedo, i, 253-3; Ghazawat 
fols. i6ob-i62a: fifteen ships, of which three were 
burnt and three sunk). Khayr al-Din sent two gal¬ 
leys to Istanbul to proclaim this victory to Suley¬ 
man. The (awush Mustafa told him about the nego¬ 
tiations with the King of France. (Ghazawat, fols. 
163a-164b). 

In May 1531, news reached Khayr al-Din that 
Andrea Doria was sailing towards Cherchell with a 
fleet of 40 ships, including 20 French ones (Ghazawat. 
fol. i67a-b), according to the terms of the Treaty of 
Cambray of 5 August 1529 (Manfroni, 291, assures 
us that there were 30 ships, including 13 French 
ones). Khayr al-Din planned to go out and engage 
him with 48 ships, but had to delay his departure 
through lack of supplies (Ghazawat, fol. 172a; Giovio 
ii, 129-30); he was in the vicinity of the Balearics 
when Andrea Doria had already attacked the fortress 
and after being repelled, had fled to Cadix, leaving 
on the ground 1,400 dead and 646 prisoners (Ghaza- 
wat, fol. I 75 a-b). Khayr al-Din then ravaged the 
coasts of Liguria and Spain, capturing abundant 
plunder. 

In 1532, he attacked the sultan of Tlemcen, who 
had the support of 14 Spanish ships based on Oran, 
and forced him to pay an increased tribute of 30,000 
gold pieces. He then sent five ships to plunder the 
Spanish coasts, capturing inter alia 14 out of the 15 
ships responsible for the defence of the coasts. Soon 
afterwards, he put down a revolt of 7,000 captive 
Christians, led by twenty Spanish nobles, for whom 
he had previously refused a ransom of 20,000 sequins 
(Ghazawat, fols. 2158-2233). 

However, Khayr al-Din assumed the role of inter¬ 
mediary between Francis I and Suleyman, receiving 
in 1533 a French ambassador making his way to¬ 
wards Aleppo (J. Ursu, La politique orientale de 
Franfois l” Paris 1908, 79-80). Having received an 
invitation in a khaft-i sherif which Sinan Cawush 
brought to him, he left Hasan Agha (Sardo) in charge 
at Algiers and left for Istanbul with seventeen of 
his ablest reHs and 44 ships, set on fire a squadron 
of 18 ships before Messina, sent 25 of his ships to 
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pursue the fleet of Andrea Doria, who had left 
Coron for the Adriatic, and finally reached the Otto¬ 
man capital at the end fo the year ( Ghazawat, fols. 
224a-226b). 

Shortly afterwards, he departed for Aleppo after 
an invitation from the Grand Vizier Ibrahim Pasha, 
who bestowed on him officially the office of Kapudan 
Pasha with the title of DiezaHr beglerbegi 

(Ghazawat. fol. 229a; State Archives of Venice, coll. 
Tkish. docs., dossier xv. 7, last ten days of Radjab 
940/5-14 February 1534), which should be under¬ 
stood as “Beglerbeg of the Islands” (i.e. DiezdHr-i 
bahr-i sefid), and not of Algiers (cf. Alb&ri, iii: 1. 30, 
narrative of Daniello de’ Ludovisi of 3 June 1534: 
“beilerbei del mare”; Ramperti, Libri tre idle cosei 
die Turchi, Venice 1939, c. 22: “beglerbey del mare”). 

Some months later, Khayr al-DIn set sail with a 
fleet of 84 ships, of which 18 were his own, five be¬ 
longing to corsairs and 61 newly-built. The mission 
entrusted to him was the conquest of Tunis, whose 
throne had been claimed by Rashid, brother of 
Mawlay al-Hasan. After pillaging Reggio, San Lucido, 
Cetraro, the Gulf of Naples with the adjacent islands, 
Sperlonga, Fondi (on the flight of Giulia Gonzaga, 
see B. Nicolini, Giulia Gonzaga e la crisi del Val- 
desianesimo, in Atti dell’Accademia Pontaniana, 
N.S., v (Naples 1942), 204-8) and Terracina, and 
then taking on supplies of water and wood at the 
Tiber mouth (Guglielmotti, iii, 384-5) and capturing 
Bizerta, he seized La Goletta (Khalk al-Wddi) on 16 
August and then on the 18th, Tunis, which had been 
abandoned by Mawlay al-Hasan. The whole of 
Tunisia fell into his hands after Mawlay al-Hasan 
had been defeated at al-Kayrawan by an army of 
10,000 men ( Ghazawat, fols. 235a-24ia). He then 
pacified a revolt of the Arabs calling for Rashid, 
who had remained in Istanbul, where he died shortly 
afterwards (Hadjdjl Khalifa. 44; Peiewl, Ta'rikh, 
i, 4921 - 

In April 1535, a new French ambassador, La 
Forest, visited Barbarossa in Tunis and from there, 
left for Istanbul; he had the task of preparing a 
joint expedition of the French and the Ottomans to 
plunder Corsica and conquer Sardinia and Sicily, 
then under Spanish control (D. C. Rouillard, The 
Turk in French history, thought and literature (J520- 
1660), Paris 1938, m-12). Charles V decided to 
take action, and assembled an armada of 300 ships 
and about 30,000 men. He reconquered La Goletta 
on 14 June and on the 20th attacked Tunis with 
the support of the Arabs and over 4,000 Christian 
captives, who had broken their fetters and now threw 
the Turkish ranks into disarray (these Turkish forces 
amounting to 9,700 men). Khayr al-DIn was hurled 
out of Tunis and headed for Bone, whence, with 15 
ships, he went to Algiers. He set off with 32 ships 
for the Balearics, burnt and sacked Port Mahon in 
Minorca (P. Estamislao - K. Aguilo, Documentos re¬ 
latives al sitio y saqueo de Mahon por Barbarroja, in 
Revista de Menorca (1898), 137-56; (1909), 261-80; 
non vidi) and Palma in Majorca, and returned on 15 
October to Istanbul ( Ghazawat. fols. 257b-272a). In 
the following spring, he went with 30 ships to the 
coasts of Calabria, where he sacked La Castella 
( Ghazawat . fol. 272a-b; G. B. Moscato, Cronaca dei 
musulmani in Calabria, Cosenza 1963, 102). 

Till spring 1537, Khayr al-DIn was busy getting 
ready the fleet which SiileymSn had promised Francis 
I for supporting his Italian expedition. During this 
period, Suleyman took up a position with his army 
at Valona, and the fleet, comprising 280 ships, con¬ 
centrated along the Albanian coast. Whilst the 


greater part of the ships under the Third Vizier 
Lutfl Pasha headed for the coast of Apulia, Khayr 
al-DIn went with 60 galleys to escort 20 ships loaded 
with provisions from Egypt. He then took part in 
the unsuccessful siege of Corfu. From there, and 
after the main part of the fleet had returned to 
Istanbul, he went with 60 ships and seized Nio, 
Zea and Naxos. In the next year, 1538, he attacked 
and occupied Skiatos, Skiros, Tinos, Andros, Karpa- 
tos, Kandeleusa and other islands of the Venetians 
in the Aegean. Also, Crete was plundered for a week 
and over 15,000 captives taken ( Ghazawat, fols. 
278a-282b). 

On 27 September, the Turkish fleet of 120 ships 
commanded by Khayr al-DIn clashed before Prevese 
with a Christian fleet of 138 galleys and 70 ships 
(Manfroni, 337), which had been got together by the 
Emperor, the Pope and Venice, under the command of 
Andrea Doria; the engagement ended in the retreat 
of Doria’s Imperial forces after some skirmishing by 
the vanguards (for the battle, seen now A. Btiyiik- 
Tugrul, Preveze deniz muharebesine iliqkin gerfekler, 
in Belleten, xxxvii (1973), 51-85). The existence of 
secret negotiations between Doria and Barbarossa, 
shown in numerous published documents (see 
Manfroni, 332 f.; C. Capasso, Barbarossa e Carlo V, 
in Archivio Storico Italiano, lxix (1932), 169-209, 
304-48) explains why the two admirals never pro¬ 
voked each other and why they both adopted an 
extremely prudent attitude towards each other. 
Barbarossa, without hurrying overmuch, pursued 
the Christian fleet and forced it to retreat to Ste. 
Maure. 

In the next year, Khayr al-DIn went with 150 
ships and reconquered Castelnuovo, taken in the 
preceding year by the Christian fleet after the battle 
of Prevese. 

Khayr al-Dln’s last appearance on the sea was 
in 1543, when, after the agreements reached between 
Suleyman and Francis I, he was given the task of 
co-operating with the French fleet in the western 
Mediterranean. After ravaging the Italian coasts, 
staying three days at Reggio and terrorising Rome 
by a halt at the Tiber (Guglielmotti, iv, 117-18), he 
joined the Due d’Enghien, commander of the French 
fleet, at Marseilles. The two united fleets sacked 
Villefrance and unsuccessfully besieged Nice, Khayr 
al-Din attributing this check to the shortcomings of 
the French fleet (cf. Charrifere, i, 578-9). The arrival 
of Andrea Doria’s fleet and the Marquis del Vasto’s 
army compelled Khayr al-DIn to retreat and to 
spend the winter at Toulon, which was evacuated on 
this occasion by its inhabitants. However, he sent 25 
galleys under §Slib Re’Is and Hasan Celebi to plunder 
the Gulf of Lyons and the Spanish coasts (J. Laroche, 
L’expedition en Provence de I’armie de mer du Sultan 
Suleyman sous le commandement de I’Amital Hayred- 
din Pacha dit Barberousse (1543-1544), in Turcica, i 
(1969), 161-211; Ghazawat, second part, ms. 1186 of 
the B. N., Paris). The Peace of Cr6py in 1544 ended 
the war between Charles V and Francis I, and Khayr 
al-DIn sailed back to Istanbul after pillaging the 
coasts of Tuscany and the kingdom of Naples (ms. 
1186, fols. 4ia-45a; Guglielmotti, iv, 123-5). 

Khayr al-DIn spent the rest of his life in pious 
works, amongst other things, having a medrese and a 
mosque built at Be$ikta$, of which however no traces 
remain (see T. Oz, Istanbul camileri, ii, Ankara 1965, 
30). He died on 4 July 1546, and was buried at Be- 
?ikta?, with the chronogram ^»JI Lr Jj CjL [ = 953/ 
1546] engraved on his tomb. The mausoleum was 
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built by the architect Sinan (Oz, op. cit., ii, io), and 
became the place for the ceremony of investiture for 
new kapudan pashas (note at end of ms. 2639 of 
Istanbul Univ. Library, fol. 392a-b). The Turkish 
fleet, before leaving on an expedition, would go 
there and fire a salvo in greeting (Uzun^arfili, 
Osmanli devletinin merkez ve bahriye teqkildh, Ankara 
1948, 439; A. Bombaci, Le fonti turche della battaglia 
delle Gerbe (1560), in RSO, xx (1942), 279). 

Very little is known of Khayr al-DIn’s private life. 
He was twice married: once, at Algiers, with a local 
woman, who bore him a son Hasan [?.v.], who was 
on several occasions beglerbegi of Algiers; and a 
second time, at the age of 77, with the 18-year old 
daughter of the governor of Reggio (pillaged in 
1543, see above), Flavia or Maria Gaetani (Haedo, 
i, 272; Guglielmotti, iv, 117). He also had a daughter 
who is buried near his ttirbe (Oz, loc. cit.). 

Khayr al-DIn gave the Ottoman empire a well- 
organised North African province. As Grand Admiral, 
he strengthened the Ottoman maritime presence, as¬ 
suring it of a total domination which lasted for over 
30 years. He has remained in the Turkish memory 
as a national hero. His name struck terror in the 
Mediterranean, but he also had a reputation for 
generosity and prudence (see the letter written to 
him by Pietro Aretino, beginning “Salve, o re in- 
clito, bassa degno, capitano invitto e uomo egregio 
. . . poich6 la tua generositi, la tua altezza, il tuo 
valore e la tua prodenza ti sostengono. ..” [II 
secondo libro delle lettere, ed. F. Nicolini, Bari 1916, 
54-5). Barbarossa replied to him thus: “Certo tu 
hai piti presto cera di capitano che di scrittore” 
(B. Croce, Poesia popolare e poesia d'arte, Bari 
1933. 252). 

Bibliography. Sources. The most important 
contemporary source is the Ghazawat-i Khayr al- 
Din Pasha by Sayyid Murad, composed on the 
basis of directly-communicated reports from 
Barbarossa and his travelling-companions, and 
also on the basis of what he himself had personally 
witnessed; two redactions of the original exist, 
one in prose and one in verse, and there are other, 
second-hand redactions. It is preserved in several 
manuscripts but still unedited, and is divided 
into two parts; the first narrates Khayr al-DIn’s 
adventures from his birth till 1541, whilst the 
second, concerned with the French expedition of 
1543-4, has only come down to us in ms. 1186 of 
the B. N. in Paris. Scholars have used it basically 
through the intermediary of a bad French trans¬ 
lation of an Arabic rtsumf of the Turkish text 
(the Arabic text was published at Algiers in 1934 
by Nur al-DIn 'Abd al-Kadir; on this is based 
al-Zuhra al-nd’ira, ed. S. Baba ‘Umar in Jnal. 
d'histoire et de civilisation du Maghreb, iii (Algiers 
1967), 1-18 of the Arabic section). The French tr. 
was published in two vols. at Paris in 1837 by 
S. Rang and F. Denis as Fondation de la Rlgence 
d'Alger. Histoire de Barberousse. On the other hand, 
the Italian tr. made from a Spanish version of the 
Turkish text (ms. 1663 of the Escorial, to which 
the citations in this article refer), made by Giovan 
Luigi Al^amora in 1578, has been little used. This 
Italian tr. was published at Palermo by E. Peleaz 
in Archivio Storico Siciliano between 1880 and 
1887 and as a monograph in 1887 with the title La 
vita e la storia di Ariadeno Barbarossa (see A. 
Gallotta, Le gazavat di gayreddin Barbarossa, in 
Studi Magrebini, iii (Naples 1970), 79-160). 

Another contemporary work on Barbarossa is the 
Lildjdjat al-abrar or Ludidfat al-akhydr of Yetlm 


‘All Celebi, d. 959/1552 (see A. S. Levend, 6a- 
zavat-nameler ve Mihaloglu Ali Bey’in 6azavat- 
namesi, Ankara 1956, 74), of which only one man¬ 
uscript is known, that in the private library of 
I. H. Uzun^arsili. There is an extract from this 
work in ‘All, Kilnh al-akhbar, 4th section, 3rd 
part, still unedited; this has been used apud 
Istanbul Univ. Library ms. 5959, fols. 253a-256b. 
Hadidjl Khalifa, Tulffat al-kibar fi asfdr al-bifidr, 
Istanbul 1329, 25-59, is based on the Ghazawat. 
with some variations. A contemporary Spanish 
source, written in 1545, is the Crdnica de los 
Barbarrojas of F. Lopez de GOmara, published in 
Memorial historico espahol, vi, Madrid 1853, 327- 
439. There are also notices on Barbarossa in the 
Historia de la vida y heckos del Emperador Carlos 
V by Prudencio de Sandoval, written at the end 
of the 16th century, of which an edition was 
published at Madrid in 1955 ( Biblioteca de autores 
espaholes, lxxx-lxxxii), and in the Topografia et 
historia general de Argel by Diego de Haedo, written 
towards the end of the 16th century (Valladolid 
1612 and Madrid 1927-9, in 3 vols.). The citations 
in this article refer to this last edition. 

Collections of documents: Colleci&n de 
documentos ineditos para la historia de EspaAa, 
112 vols., Madrid 1842-95, for which there is a 
catalogue raisonn# by J. Paz, Catalogo de la col- 
lecidn..., 2 vols., Madrid 1930-1; E. Charrifere, 
Negotiations de la France dans le Levant, i, Paris 
1848; E. de la Primaudaie, Documents inedits sur 
Vhistoire de l’occupation espagnole en Afrique, in 
Rev. Afr., xix-xxi (1875-7); M. Sanudo, I diarii, 
58 vols., Venice 1879-1902; E. Albferi, Le relazioni 
degli ambasciatori veneli al Senato, Ser. 3, vol. i, 
Florence 1840; M. T. Gokbilgin, Venedik devlet 
arqivindeki vesikalar kiilliyatinda Kanunt Sultan 
Suleyman devri belgeleri, in Belgeler: Turk tarih 
belgeleri dergisi, i (Ankara 1964), 119-20 (nos. 
27-8, 34, 40-1, 61, 82; the document xv. 7 is not 
included in this collection); idem, Venedik devlet 
arqivindeki tiirkqe belgeler kolleksiyonu ve bizimle 
ilgili diger belgeler, in Belgeler, v-viii (1968-71), 
1-151 (nos. 131, 188). 

Khayr al-DIn’s life is included, from the his¬ 
torical point of view, in H. D. de Grammont, 
Histoire d'Alger sous la domination turque [1515- 
1830), Paris 1887; C. Manfroni, Storia della marina 
italiana dalla caduta di Constantinopoli alia bat¬ 
taglia di Lepanto, Rome 1897; A. Samih liter, 
§imali Afrikada Tilrkler, i, Istanbul 1937. 

There are several more or less recent works, the 
last of which being E. Bradford’s The Sultan’s 
Admiral, the life of Barbarossa, London and New 
York 1968, of little worth. (A. Galotta) 

KHAYR al-DIN PASHA [see djandarlI]. 
ustad KHAYR al-DIN, Ottoman architect, 
popularly considered as the founder of Turkish 
architecture. We have very little certain knowledge 
of his life, and do not even know when he was bom 
and died, but his father Ustad Murad is known to 
have restored the Galata Tower after the earthquake 
of 913/1509. His name is not included in a list of 
architects in a defter from the first years of Sultan 
Suleyman’s reign (Topkapi Sarayi Arfivi, D 7843). 
indicating that he may no longer have been alive 
then. In Ayvansarayl Huseyin Efendi’s Hadikat al- 
Djawami 1 , written in 1193/1779, the following in¬ 
formation is given about him: “Khayr al-DIn, the 
architect—who was the builder of the Mi‘mar 
Khayr al-DIn mosque opposite the mausoleum of 
Sin 5 n Pasha in Dlwan Yolu—was the architect of 
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Sultan Bayezid. He is buried outside the Sinan 
Pasha mausoleum. There is a quarter bearing his 
name”. This mosque, according to its inscription, 
was burnt down in 1316/1898 and rebuilt by Sultan 
c Abd al-Hamid II. Tayyar-zade Ahmed ‘Afa’ 
Enderunl, in ‘A/d’ Ta’rikhi, Istanbul 1291, i, 76, 
attributes to him buildings in Edime, Amasya and 
Istanbul during the reign of Bayezid II (886-918/ 
1481-1512), and his information is repeated in 
Mebmed Thurevva. Sidiill-i '■Othmanl, ii, 314. 

Khayr al-DIn seems to have begun his career out¬ 
side Istanbul. The kiilliyye or complex of religious 
and educational buildings in Amasya of Sultan 
Bayezid, founded by the prince Ahmed, governor of 
Amasya, in his father’s name, was his first major 
work, and was completed in 891/1486. In this project, 
on the banks of the Kizilirmak River (of which only 
the medrese, mosque, c imdret, tiirbe and fountain 
survive today), the architect tried to give unity to 
the whole site by the plan chosen, which included 
two large domes, one after the other, and then three 
smaller domes at their sides. 

The second and larger kiilliyye of Sultan Bayezid 
was built by Khayr al-DIn in Edime between the 
years 889/1484 and 893/1488. With its mosque, 
c imdret, hospital, medrese, baths, kitchen and provi¬ 
sion depots, this is one of the biggest social-religious 
foundations of the gth/isth century. The mosque, 
with its many tombs, dominates the architectural 
complex; it has a lofty dome, 21 m in diameter, 
mounted on four walls 19 in high. The low, nine- 
domed, small tabkhdnas are adjacent to the mosque. 
At the outer corners of the fountain courtyard, in 
front of the tabkhanas, are two minarets with 
galleries. 

More controversial is Khayr al-DIn's role in the 
construction of the mosque of Sultan Bayezid in 
Istanbul, which was designed as a kiilliyye and 
completed in five years between 906/1501 and 911/ 
1506. In this, the first plan of the single half-domed 
Fatih mosque is taken up and developed further by 
the addition of a second half-dome to the north and 
one small dome on each side. The central dome is 18 
m in diameter; the fountain courtyard has two rows 
of windows, and the two minarets, with single gal¬ 
leries and 87 m apart from each other, are at the 
outer corners. The various domes and arches of the 
mosque were restored by Sinan after the 915/1509 
earthquake, according to the Tuhfat al-mi’-mdrin. 

Now Mustafa Nurl Pasha, in his Neta’idi al- 
wuku^dt (Istanbul 1327), put forward the name of 
Kemal al-DIn as the architect of the Bayezid mosque, 
whilst more recently, Rifki Melul Meric has suggested 
the name of Ya'fcub b. Sul(an Shah as the architect, 
basing this on records in Istanbul Belediye Library 
manuscripts; see his Bayezid camii miman, in 
Ildhiyat Fakiiltesi, Yilltk Arafttrmalar Dergisi, ii 
(Ankara 1958), 4-77, and L’architecte de la mosqule 
Bayezid d'lstanbul, in Procs. First ICTA (Ankara 
1961). There are certainly many obscurities and 
chronological difficulties about the dating of the 
building process, but according to the mosque’s in¬ 
scription, work started on it at the end of 906/1501 
and was completed in 911/1506; the dome was com¬ 
pleted in the third week of Rabl‘ I 910, and in the 
next month, the outer courtyard of the mosque in 
the garden of the Old Palace and its boundaries were 
marked out and enclosed with walls. There does not 
seem to be any specific information about Yakub’s 
hand in it; Khayr al-DIn had become architect-in- 
chief previously, and the sources indicate that Khayr 
al-DIn was alive after Ya'qub’s death. It is also 


known that he was in charge of construction at the 
caravanserai, later known as the Pirindj Khan, at 
Bursa, built by the Sultan as a wakf to provide in¬ 
come for his mosque in Istanbul (Bursa Miizesi 
arfivi, Sharl'a register-de/fers, No. 20, entry No. 67; 
Kamil Kepeci, Bursa Hanlart, Bursa 1935). 

Bibliography, (in addition to sources men¬ 
tioned in the article): Ewliya Celebi, Seydhat- 
ndme, Istanbul 1314, i, 142; Sa'd al-DIn, Tad£ 
al-tawarikh, Istanbul 1279, ii, 211; L. A. Mayer, 
Islamic architects and their works, Geneva 1956; 
B. Onsal, Turkish Islamic architecture in Seljuk 
and Ottoman times 2077-/923, London 1959; 
G. Goodwin, A history 0} Ottoman architecture, 
London 1971, 143, 150-1, 155, 168; O. Aslanapa, 
Turkish art and architecture, London 1971, 210-14. 

(O. Aslanapa) 

khayrAbAd. 

i. — A small town in Uttar PradSsh, India, 
27° 32' N., 80° 45' E., 75 km. north of Lakhna’u 
(Lucknow) on the Bareli road, now of small import¬ 
ance but in Mughal times the headquarters of one 
of the five sarkars of the siiba of Awadh (Abu ’ 1 - 
Fadl ‘AllamI, A’in-i Akbari, Eng. tr. Jarrett, Bibl. 
Ind., ii, 93, 176). Under the kingdom of Awadh 
[q.vi] it became the headquarters town of a nifdmat; 
but after the British annexation of Awadh its impor¬ 
tance declined with the rise of Sltapur 8 km. to the 
north. Before the partition of the Indian sub¬ 
continent, the population of the town and surround¬ 
ing district was about 60 % Muslim. Except for the 
Djami' masdjid, of the time of Shahdiahan. its build¬ 
ings are undistinguished; Abu ’ 1 -Fa<jl’s lists show it 
as possessing a brick fort. 

Bibliography. Abu ’ 1 -Fa<jl, loc. cit.\ H. R. 
Nevill, Sitapur: a gazetteer (= District Gazetteers of 
the United Provinces .. ., xl), Allahabad 1905, 
s.v. Khairabad. 

ii. — A settlement on the west bank of the 
river Indus opposite Afak [q.v.\ (Attack). Whether 
or not the name was deliberately given for its as¬ 
sonance with Katak at the south-eastern extremity 
of Akbar’s dominions, as Abu ’l-Fa<Jl asserts (Akbar- 
ndma, ed. Bibl. Ind., iii, 355), the name certainly 
means "obstacle”. A popular legend (not in the 
Akbar-ndma) has it that Khayrabad is the "habita¬ 
tion of well-being” attained after the “obstacle” 
has been successfully passed, and was named by 
Akbar after the successful bridging of the Indus at 
a notoriously treacherous point. The sardH of 
Kliayrabad is frequently referred to in accounts of 
of Akbar’s operations in the north-west after 
989/1581. 

Bibliography. Akbar-ndma, iii, index s.v. 
Afak; and see Bibliography to AfAK. 

(J. Burton-Page) 

KHAYRPOR. 

1. A former native state of the province of 
Sind in British India, now in Pakistan, lying to 
the east of the lower-middle Indus River between 
lat. 27°46' and 26'10'N. and between long. 68°2o'and 
7 o°iq' E., and with an area of 6,018 sq. miles; it is 
also the name of a town, formerly the capital of the 
state, lying some 25 miles south-west of Sukkur 
and Rohri. 

The southeastern part of what was Khayrpur 
state is largely desert, but the alluvial plains in the 
north and west, adjacent to the Indus, are fertile 
and are irrigated by canals from the Indus valley, 
so that such crops as cereals, cotton, sugar cane, 
tobacco, oilseed and indigo can be cultivated. 

The separate historical existence of the state 
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dates only from the late 18th century. In 1783 the 
Baluc chief Mir Fath 'All Khan Talpur overthrew 
the Kalhoras of Sind and secured a sanad from the 
Durrani ruler in Kandahar as titular ruler of Sind. 
His nephew Mir Suhrab Khan (d. 1830) asserted his 
power in Khayrpur town, and founded a state of his 
own, whilst continuing to acknowledge the supremacy 
of the Talpur Mir of Sind at Haydarabad. By con¬ 
quest and intrigue he enlarged his possessions be¬ 
yond the environs of Khayrpur town southwards 
and eastwards to the Great Indian Desert fringes and ! 
westwards to the Indus. During the internal con¬ 
vulsions in Afghanistan which led to the supersession 
of the Sadozay line by the Barakzay line of Dust 
Muhammad [see Afghanistan, v. History], the 
Mirs of Sind withheld tribute, and by ca. 1813 the 
province had become virtually independent; in 1832 
the independent existence of Sind was acknowledged 
by Britain. The Mirs of Sind attempted to impede 
the passage northwards of British troops during the 
First Afghan War (1839-42), but one of the sons of 
Mir Suhrab Khan in Khayrpur, 'All Murad, was 
more co-operative, and after the operations in Sind 
by Sir Charles Napier and its annexation in 1843, 
'All Murad became Mir of Khayrpur and also honor¬ 
ary Ra*ts of Upper Sind. 

However, internal disputes in Khayrpur and fric¬ 
tion with the Government of India—Sir Bartle Frere 
had in 1851 commented on the wretched state of the 
populace of Khayrpur—led to 'All Murad being in 
1852 deprived of this office as Ra*is and his ter¬ 
ritories being reduced to his patrimonal possessions 
of Khayrpur. The confiscated territories, amount¬ 
ing to some 5,412 sq. miles, were now incorporated 
into what was at the time the Shikarpur District. 
Subsequently, a uiazir on loan from British service 
was placed at the Mir’s side as chief executive with 
the powers of a District Magistrate, and the Col¬ 
lector of Sukkur acted as British Political Agent in 
Khayrpur. Khayrpur thus subsisted as the only 
remaining native state in Sind, and in 1866 a sanad 
was granted to Mir 'All Murad in which the Govern¬ 
ment of India promised to recognise the succession 
of any Mir ascending the throne according to Islamic 
law. 'AH Murad did not die till 1894, and was then 
succeeded by his son Fa’iz Muhammad. 

In 1947 Khayrpur state acceded to Pakistan, but 
after the administrative reorganisation of 1955 it 
was merged into the province of West Pakistan, 
and is now a District, under a Deputy Commissioner, 
sub-divided into six revenue ta'lukas (Khayrpur, 
Gambat, Kot Dldjl, Mir Wah, Fa’iz Gandj and Nara). 

In 1961 the population of the District was 472,137, 
this being overwhelmingly rural and 83 % Sindi 
speaking. The town of Khayrpur, which is today an 
important textile centre, had 34,144 inhabitants 
in 1961. 

Bibliography. E. A. Langley, Narrative of a 
residence at the court of Meet Ali Moor ad, with 
wild sports in the valley of the Indus, London 
i860; E. H. Aitkens, Gazeteer of the province of 
Sind, Karachi 1907, 121-8, 150-1, 510-19; Imperial 
gazeteer of India*, xv, 210-16; H. T. Lambrick, 
Sir Charles Napier and the conquest of Sind, Oxford 
1952 (Genealogical Table 2 at p. 387, “The ruling 
house of Khairpur”); H. T. Sorely, The gazeteer 
of West Pakistan, iticluding Khairpur State, Karachi 
1968; Population census of Pakistan 1961. District 
census report, Khairpur, Karachi N.D. 

2. A town and tahfil of the former Bahawalpur 
State [?.«.] in West Panjab, now in Pakistan; the 
town is situated in lat. 29°35' N. and long. 72°i8' 


E., 38 miles to the north-east of Bahawalpur town. 
See Imperial gazeteer of India *, xv, 216. 

3. A town in the 'Alipur tahfil of the Mu?af- 
fargafh District of West Panjab, now in Pakistan. 
It is situated in lat. 29°2o' N. and long. 7o°49' E., 
57 miles to the south of Muzaffargarh town, and 
near the junction of the Indus and Chenab Rivers. 
It was founded in the early 19th century by the 
Bukhari Sayyid Khayr Shah, from whom it derives 
its name. See Imperial gazeteer of India*, xv, 
216-17. (C. E. Bosworth) 

KH AY SH (a.; pi. khuvush. akhydsh, n. of unity, 
khaysha), a coarse, loose linen made with flax of 
poor quality and used in the manufacture of sacks, 
wrappings and rudimentary tents. The Arabic dic¬ 
tionaries only mention, in its literal sense, this 
meaning; Dozy (Suppl., s.v.) renders it by “canevas; 
linon; serpillifere; treillis”, and de Goeje (BGA, iv, 
355) remarks that this linen is manufactured in 
Tabaristan. Sometimes, the expression c Arab al-khaysh 
is used to designate the Bedouins (Quatremfere, 
Mdm. giogr. ethi st. sur l’£gypte , Paris 1811, il, 218). 

However, this term clearly designates a means of 
obtaining a certain freshness of air, without the 
texts in which it appears being always explicit, for 
example when Ibn al-Fakih (Buldan, 88; tr. Mass6, 
108) says that the Cordovans have no need of khaysh 
in summer. In a certain number of mentions, the use 
of the expressions fi khaysh or, better still, bayt 
khaysh (al-Djahiz, Bukhald?, 187; idem, Rasd*il, ed. 
Harun, i, 393) leads one to think that it has the 
meaning of a summer room. T. al-Hadjiri (the 
editor of Kitdb al-Bukhala*, 322) puts forward the 
view that khaysh, in this sense, is the Persian kdshan 
“a summer room” and it is probable that the usage 
comes in fact from Persia. Al-MukaddasI (449) says 
that he saw at Shiraz some buyitt al-khaysh “where 
water runs constantly, brought by pipes which en¬ 
circle the room, reaching it from high up”. Perhaps 
the walls were bare, but they may also have been 
covered with khaysh-, in any case, al-Tabari (iii, 
418) recounts that al-Mansur had a pavilion hung 
with khaysh “that was constantly moistened; his 
successors preferred mats of palm leaves” (Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes and Platonov, Monde musulman, 381; 
cf. Mez, Renaissatice, 354-60: kubbat al-khaysh). 

Finally, the word khaysh designates another process 
that can be identified with certainty when it is used 
in connection with the verb c allaka “to hang up” 
(al-Djahiz, Hayawan, i, 82; al-Bayhakl, Maftdsin, 
394): in this case, it means a kind of fan, of which a 
detailed description will be found in Dozy (Suppl., 
s.v.); al-Sharlshl, (Shark, ii, 313; cf. al-GhuzulI, 
Ma(dli c , i, 65; Miskawayh, i, 167; Mez, loc. cit .; 
M. Canard, in AIEO Alger, vi (1942-7), 177, n. 79) 
speaks in the same way of a mirwahat al-khaysh and 
says of this apparatus that it “has the form of a 
ship’s sail; it is hung from the ceiling and a cord is 
attached to it to set it in motion; it is moistened with 
water and sprinkled with rosewater. When anyone 
wishes to take a siesta or sleep at night, he pulls 
the cord and the apparatus moves back and forth 
the whole length of the house, directing a fresh, 
perfumed breeze on to the sleeper”. In fact, young 
slaves were appointed to work the khaysh, whose use, 
which seems to have made its first appearance in 
'Irak from the ist/7th century, has not disappeared 
in that country, where it is, however, designated by 
the Indian name panka (see Lughat al- c Arab, ix 
(1931), 621-3). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

(Ch. Pellat) 
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KH AYYAM [see ‘umar khayyamI. 

KH AYYAT (a.) "tailor”, “dressmaker”. In 
classical Arabic literature, tailors formed a group of 
skilled artisans who made the clothing for all social 
classes in the Near East. A maxim attributed to the 
Prophet runs l amal al-abrar min al-ridfdl al-khiyata 
wa-^amal al-abrar min al-niscP al-ghazal “the oc¬ 
cupation of pious men is tailoring, and that of pious 
women is spinning. Though this saying is of dubious 
authenticity, it does establish a division of labour 
between men and women, and it furthermore links 
piety with the tailor’s craft. It is accordingly not 
surprising to note that, in the ancient history of the 
Islamic community, there were numerous Muslim 
jurists who worked as tailors for their daily bread; 
and it might well be concluded that it was these 
very men who ensured for this saying a wide circula¬ 
tion in order to create a favourable image of their 
profession. 

Numerous tailors and other skilled workers were 
employed by the caliphs and their viziers in the state 
workshops ( iar al-firaz [see tiraz], whilst indepen¬ 
dently-employed tailors usually worked in little 
workshops in a particular street or in the markets of 
Islamic towns. Some pious but poor tailors worked 
inside mosques (cf. al-Makkl, Kiit al-kulub, Cairo 
1961, ii, 562; Ibn al-DiawzI. al-Muntazam, Hyderabad 
1357 , v, 132). The proverbial expression abnd 1 al- 
daraza (lit. “sons of sewing”), current in the ‘Abba- 
sid period, referred to the tailors of Kufa, who had 
taken part in the revolt of Zayd b. ‘All, great-grand¬ 
son of ‘All b. Abi Jalib, against the Umayyads (120- 
2/738-40). According to al-Tha‘alibl, it was applied 
to the lowest classes (sifal) and the dregs of the 
population ( sukkdf ), and this is evidently the oldest 
literary mention about the introduction of Shi'ism 
amongst the artisanal population of 'Irak. 

We have no authentic information enabling us to 
state that there existed guilds of tailors in the early 
Islamic Near East. However, some proofs do exist, 
at least in theory, which allow one to conclude that 
certain of the urban khayydfun formed associations 
(sharika) with their colleagues living in the same 
area. Some associations of artisans ( sharikat al- 
ja«a’»‘) existed amongst other groups of workers, 
such as the dyers {$abbaghun) , the fullers ( kassariin) 
and the goldsmiths (?agha)\ this must have been a 
case of the usual type of grouping-together amongst 
artisans. The only proof which we have comes from 
a solitary nomination of a tailor to the office of 
ra’ts ‘aZa 'l-khayydfin made by the 'Abbasid vizier 
Ibn al-Fur 5 t (d. RabI' II 312/July 324); this must 
relate to the tailors employed in the Baghdad ddr 
al-firdz. 

Tailors, whether free men or slaves, were well- 
paid. According to al- c Abbas b. al-Hasan, vizier to 
al-Muktafl (289-95/902-8) and to al-Muktadir {295- 
320/908-32), “when an artisan like a tailor ( khayydf) 
works with silk brocade ( dibddf ), he earns a thousand 
dinars a day, but when he works only with kuhi 
(cloth of inferior value), he gets then dirhams 
even allowing for exaggeration, this assertion per¬ 
mits us to see how much certain tailors might earn. 
According to some sources, a slave tailor paid over 
to his master as faribat al-’-abd (payment for securing 
manumission), a payment which was handed over 
in instalments, two dirhams out of his daily wage; 
hence this was clearly quite a high one. A comparative 
study of workmen’s wages in the Umayyad and 
‘AbbSsid periods leads one to think that tailors en¬ 
joyed a good standard of living and had considerable 
resources, and this is confirmed by a tale of the 


Thousand and one nights. In addition to his normal 
wages, a tailor could supplement his income by 
hiring out clothing, e.g. / aylasdns , to specific people. 

The literary sources of the ‘Abbasid and Mamluk 
periods also combine to show that the social status 
of the khayyafun was higher than that of all other 
groups of artisans. We find further proof of this in 
the fact that the customary law of kafd'a requiring 
social compatibility in marriage was applied with 
less strictness in regard to them than for any other 
groups or workers. 

The manuals of hisba [<7.r.] enumerate certain 
fraudulent practices current amongst tailors and lay 
down the requisite measures for stopping them and 
for protecting the public interest. They require, for 
instance, that these artisans should weigh precious 
materials at the moment at which they are handed 
over to them, and that the left-overs and off-cuts 
should be returned to the original owner when the 
garment is completed, at the same time as they ex¬ 
hort them to fulfil the orders as quickly as possible, 
thus leading one to think that these orders were not 
always done expeditiously within the corporation of 
tailors. The Syrian Ibn Tulun (880-953/1473-1546), 
writing at the end of the Mamluk period and begin¬ 
ning of the Ottoman one in Syria, stresses the basic 
theological principle that tailors should not use silk 
for men’s garments, although this is permissible for 
women and children. This echoes a tradition based 
on the authority of ‘All b. Talib, which Ibn Tulun 
thought fit to recall in connection with the profes¬ 
sional responsibilities of tailors, and leads one to 
think, amongst other things, that there was a distinct 
and strong Shl ‘1 influence discernible amongst the 
Arab tailors of the Near East. 

Bibliography. Muhammad b. al-Hasan al- 
Shaybanl, Kitdb al-Asl, Dar al-Kutub al-M 4 riyya, 
ms. of HanafI fifth, 34, fols. 57-77; SabnOn, 
Mudawwana, Cairo 1905-6, xii, 42-3; Mas'udi, 
Murudf, iv, 343-44; Wakl‘, Akhbdr al-kuddf, 
Cairo, 1366/1947, i, 133, TanukhI, Nishwdr al- 
muhaifara, Beirut 1971, i, 66-7; Khatlb Baghdadi, 
Kitdb al-tatfil, Damascus 1346/1927, 82-3; Tha- 
‘alibl, Arba c rasdHl, Istanbul 1301/1883, 203; 
idem, Khams rasdHl, Istanbul 1301/1883, 27; 
idem, Thimdr al-kulub, Cairo 1908, 215-6; idem, 
Khdss al-khd jf, Beirut 1966, 83; al-Raghib al- 
I$fahanl, Muhddardt al-udabd ’, Beirut 1961, ii, 
463; Alf layla wa-layla, ed. Muhammad Kattah 
al-‘A(jawI, Bulak, 1926, i, 95 ff.; Ibn al-DjawzI, 
al-Ifawl al-nabil bi-dhikr al-tatfil, ms. Chester 
Beatty 4770, fols. 48-9; Ibn Kudama, Mughni, 
Cairo 1947, v, 1-5; Ibn Bassam, Nihdyat al-rutba 
/? falab al-fiisba, Baghdad 1968, 78; Ibn al-Ukhuw- 
wa, Ma’-dlim al-kurba, ed. R. Levy, Cambridge, 
1937 - 8 , 137-40; Sam'anJ, Ansdb, ff. 2i4a-2i4b; 
Ibn al-Athir, al-Lubdb fi tahdhib al-ansdb, ed. 
H. al-KudsI, Cairo, 1347, i, 397-8; Ibn Tulun, 
Nakd al-fdlib, ms. Chester Beatty, 3317, fol. 50a, 
idem, Daw ’ al-sirddf fi md kila fi 'l-nassddf, ms. 
Chester Beatty, 3317, fols. 127-9; A. von Kremer, 
Ueber das Einnahmebudget des Abbasiden Reiches 
vom Jahre 306 H fgiS-gig, Vienna 1877, 68 ff.; 
R. B. Serjeant, Materials for a history of Islamic 
textiles up to the Mongol conquest, in Ars Islamica, 
ix (1942), 78; R. Le Tourneau, FIs avanl Le Pro- 
tectoral, Casablanca 1949, 335; Khalil al-‘A?m 
and Muhammad Sa'id al-Kasimi, Dictionnaire 
des mitiers damascains, Paris i960, i, 130; T. 
Fahd, Les corps de mitiers au IV‘jX’ siecle d 
Bagdad, in JESHO, viii (1965), 195; A. L. Udo- 
vitch, Labour partnerships in early Islamic law, in 
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JESHO, x (1967), 65-80; H. J. Cohen, The economic 
background and secular occupations of Muslim juris¬ 
prudents and traiitionists in the classical period of 
Islam, in JESHO, xiii (1970), 16-61; M. A. J. 
Beg, The social history of the labouring classes in 
Iraq under the c Abbdsids, unpubl. Ph. D. thesis, 
Cambridge 1971, 400 ff.; idem, A contribution to 
the economic history of the Caliphate: a study of the 
cost of living and the economic status of artisans in 
Abbdsid Iraq, in IQ, xvi (1972), 140-67; E. Ashtor, 
Prix et salaires, index. (M. A. J. Beg) 

al- KH AYYAT. AbO 'AlI Yahya b. GhalIb, 
astrologer and pupil of Mashallah [q. «.], died ca. 
220/835. He was known to mediaeval Christendom 
as Albohali (vars. Alghihac, Albenahait, etc.), and 
should not be confused with the Andalusian as¬ 
tronomer Abu Bakr Yahya b. Ahmad b. al-Khavvat. 
The Fihrist, 276 (Cairo edn., 385-6) attributes to him 
a K. al-MasdHl [fi ahkam al-nudjum\ and a K. al- 
Mawalid, which are both extant, together with the 
following works, now lost: K. al-Madkhal, K. al- 
Ma c ani, K. al-Duwal, K. Tahwil sini ’ l-mawalid, K. 
al-Manthur, K. Kadib al-dhahab, K. Tahawil sini 
'l-'-alam and K. al-Nukat. A K. Sirr al- c amal and 
FawdHd falakiyya have further been preserved. 
Al-Khavvat’s fame in mediaeval Europe stems from 
the K. al-Mawdlid, a work on judicial astrology 
which also contains horoscopes for illness, frequent 
citations from Ptolemy and Hermes on the pars 
fortunae, etc. Two Latin translations were made of 
it, one by Plato of Tivoli (Plato Tiburtinus) at 
Barcelona in 1136, and the other by John of Seville ! 
(Iohannes Hispalensis) in 1153; the latter translation 
was printed at Nuremberg (1546, 1459) under the 
title Albohali de iudiciis nativitatum liber unus and 
probably retranslated into French. Al-Khayyat is 
often cited as a secondary authority by the European 
schoolmen, and he seems to have been used, through 
John of Seville’s version, by Leopold of Austria 
(floruit ca. 1271), for his Compilatio de astrorum 
scientia. 

Bibliography : Brockelmann, I, 250, S I, 394; 
Suter, Mathematiker, 9-10; Sarton, Introduction, 
i, 569, ii, 170, 178; F. J. Carmody, Arabic astronom¬ 
ical and astrological sciences in Latin translation, 
Berkeley 1956, 49-51; Zirikll, AHam, ix, 204. 

(H. Suter — [J. Sams6 ]) 

al- KH AYYAT. Abu ’l-Husayn 'Abo al-RahIm 
b. Muhammad b. ‘Uthman, theologian and 
jurist, ca. 220/835— ca. 300/913, foremost repre¬ 
sentative of the Baghdad school of the Mu'tazila at 
his time. He still remembered Dja'far b. Mubashshir 
(died 234/849), whom he had asked certain questions 
on a much-debated exegetical problem (cf. Ibn al- 
Murtada, Tabakat al-Mu’-tazila, 76, II. 5 ff.), but he 
seems to have received his main theological training 
from two members of the following generation 
about whom we know little, sc. 'Isa b. al-Haytham 
al-Sufl and Aba Mudjalid Abmad b. al-Husayn al- 
Parlr al-Baghdadi, an influential mawld of the caliph 
al-Mu'tasim (d. 268/882 or Dhu ’ 1 -Ka‘da 269/May 
883), both of them pupils of Murdar and Dja'far b. 
Harb (d. 236/850-1), Abu Mudjalid being also a pupil 
of Dja'far b. Mubashshir (cf. Ta > rikh Baghdad, iv, 
95 f.; Ka'bl, Makaldt al-Islamiyyin, ed. Fu’ad 
Sayyid, 74 1 . 22). To Abu Mudjalid he seems to have 
owed his interest in and his relatively tolerant at¬ 
titude towards ftadith. His juridical knowledge pro¬ 
cured him the discipleship of members of different 
madhahib, among them the famous Shafi'I Ibn 
Suraydj (d. 306/918; cf. Ibn al-Murtada, 129, 11 . 
16 f. and Kadi ‘Abd al-Djabbar, Fail al-iHizal, ed. 


F. Sayyid 301, 11 . 1 ff., here together with a Maliki 
and a Zahirl). His theological activity was deter¬ 
mined by problems inside his own Baghdadi school 
(see below), above all by the shock caused through 
the books of Ibn al-Rawandi, a co-disciple of his in 
the school of ‘Isa b. al-Haytham al-Sufl. He was 
very well informed about the history and the doxo- 
graphical tradition of early Islamic, and especially 
about Mu'tazili kalam. His authority seems to have 
been relatively unquestioned (cf. the remarks by 
Ibn al-Nadim and by Abu Zayd al-Balkhi in Ibn 
Hadjar, Lisan al-Mizdn, iv, 8, apu. ff.); only Diubba*!. 
who simultaneously tried in Basra to restructure the 
Mu'tazili system by going back to the ideas of Abu 
’ 1 -Hudhayl, attacked him in a book against his 
doctrine of the pre-existence of the body (see below; 
cf. Baghdadi, al-Park bayn al-firak, 165, 11 . 3 ff. and 
Dawudi, Tabakat al-mufassirin [ed. ‘All Muhammad 
'Umar], ii, 190, 1 . 4). His main disciples were Muham¬ 
mad b. ‘Umar al-Saymari and especially Abu 
’ 1 -Kasim al-Ka'bl al-Balkhi (d. 317/929 or 319/931), 
who through their antagonism towards DiubbaTs 
son Abu Hashim, both stressed their difference from 
the Ba$ri school. 

Works: (a) Eight books against Ibn al-Rawandi, 
namely refutations of his K. al-Tadj, his K. al- 
Ddmigh, his K. al-Zumurrudh, his K. NaH al-hikma, 
his K. al-Farid, his K. Kadib al-dhahab and his K. 
Imamat al-mafdul, none of which are preserved (cf. 
Ibn al-Nadim in WZKM, iv (1890), 223 apu. ff., 
and ZDMG, xc (1936), 302 [without explicit reference 
to al-Khayyat]; Ibn al-Karib, in al-Ma'arri, Risalat 
al-Ghufrdn. ed. Bint al-Shati’ 35, 11 . 4 ff.; Ibn al- 
Djawzi, Muntafam, vi, 100 1 . 1), and a refutation of 
his K. Fadihat al-MuHazila, known under the title 
of K. al-Inti far and probably finished shortly after 
269/822 (ed. H. S. Nyberg, Cairo 1927; re-edited 
with a translation by A. N. Nader, Beirut 1957; 
for the date of composition, cf. Madelung in Le 
ShiHsme imamite, 14). (b) Refutation of the K. al- 
Didriif by Abu Hafj al-Haddad (cf. Fihrist, ed. 
Flick in Muh. Shafi Pres. Volume, 71, II. 10 f.; for 
the contents, cf. Van Ess, Erkenntnislehre des Id, 
223). (c) K. al-Radd c ald man athbata khabar al- 
wafiid (cf. Fihrist, quoted by Ibn Hadjar, Lisan al- 
mizan, iv, 9, I. 3), mentioned and corrected by 
Ka'bl in his K. Kabul al-akhbdr (cf. ms. Cairo, Dar 
al-kutub, Musfalah 14 m, p. 2, II. 5 L). (d) Refutation 
of the K. al-’-Aks by ‘Abbad b. Sulayman (cf. Fihrist, 
in ZDMG, xc (1936), 302). (e) Refutation of a K. 
al-Burhdn (= Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics'!; cf. 
Fihrist, loc. cit. [both (d) and (e) only under the as¬ 
sumption that Fuck’s identification of the passage 
is valid]), (f) A book on al-istidlal bi ’l-shahid 'ala 
’ l-ghaHb, mentioned by Kadi ‘Abd al-Djabbar in his 
Muhif (167, 1 . 14 ‘Azmi = 165, 1 . 4 Houben). Identical 
with (d) or (e) ? (g) A vast amount of doxographical 
and biographical material taken up by Ka'bl in his 
K. al-Makaldt and in his Balkhiyyat, partly through 
oral transmission during his courses with Khavvat 
in Baghdad, partly through a series of quaestiones 
{masaHl) which he sent to his teacher from Balkh 
and which were further treated by Kadi 'Abd al- 
Djabbar (cf. Hakim al-Diushami. Tabalfdt, ed. 
F. Sayyid, 368, 11 . 12 f.). 

Doctrines: In Khavvat’s time, the main accent 
of theological discussion in the Baghdadi school had 
shifted from problems like the relation between God’s 
essence and his attributes, the status of the believer 
and the nature of the Kur’an (taboo since the time 
of the mihna), to the question of God’s relation to 
the world, of creation and annihilation. Khavvat 
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tries to preserve a certain self-determinedness of the 
created world in relation to God’s almightyness: 
God cannot interfere with the laws of nature (cf. 
Ash'arl, Makdlat, 314, 11 . 3 ff.), perhaps even not 
by a khark al-‘ada as the Ba§ri school believed. The 
qualifying momentum (mukhasfis) for an action lies 
in the action itself, not in the agent (cf. Salib al- 
Makball, al- c Alam al-shdmikh, Cairo 1328, 21 ff.). 
The order of causality is guaranteed through tawallud 
(cf. Intisar, ed. Nader, 60, 11 . n ff.). Similarly, God 
has no power to do injustice (cf. Intisar, 22, 1 . 4). For 
the same reason, Khayyat is able to hold an extreme 
position concerning the much-debated thesis brought 
up by the Ba$ri Mu'tazili al-Shahham that “the 
possible in the state of its non-presence in the world, 
has some reality” (cf. R. M. Frank, in Atti del III 
Congresso di Studi Arabi e Islamici, Ravello 1966, 
324 ff.). The potentially existent ( ma ( dum ) is, in¬ 
sofar it is known by God and comprised by His 
power, not only “something” ( shay 1 = 8v), but 
also “body” ( dfism ), i.e. it is maHum and makddr 
’■alayh in its corporeality as composed of substance 
and accidents. Through its accidents it possesses 
already in its pre-existence all qualities, with the 
exception of createdness ( makhluk or muhdath, 
which are added through the fact of creation) and 
movement (because a body is not moving in the 
moment of its coming-into-existence; cf. Ibn Hazm, 
Fi$al, v, 42, 11 . 12 ff.; Baghdadi, al-Fark bayn al- 
firah, 164, 11 . 13 f.; RazI, Muhassal, 38, 11 . 14 f.). 
Incompatible with the possible as not-yet-existent 
is also the quality of permanence ( baka ). In this 
case, however, Khayyat concluded that baka' is 
no separate quality or accident at all, but only an 
expression for the continuance of being. This meant 
that annihilation, too, does not result from God’s 
withdrawing the quality of baka 3 and subsequent 
disintegration of the different parts of the body, as 
it was frequently believed, but through direct con¬ 
version into non-existence (i'ddm; cf. Abu Rashid 
an-Nisaburi, al-MasaHl fi 'l-khildf, in A. Biram, Die 
atomistische Substanzenlehre aus dem Buch der Streit- 
fragen zwischen Basrensern und Bagdadensern, Berlin 
1902, text, 58, apu. ff., and 69, 1 . 4 f.; also al-Mala- 
biml, al-Fa’ih fi Ufiil al-din, fol. 154b. with special 
reference to the death of human beings). 

The theory seems not yet to be fully developed in 
Intisar, § 79, and is passed over in silence in Intisar, 
23, 11. 2 ff.; on the other hand, it is not easy to dif¬ 
ferentiate it from the ideas of Shahham (cf. Ash'arl, 
Makaldt, 504, 11 . 16 ff.). DjubbaT attacked it on 
the basis that it implies the eternity of bodies (and 
matter, because bodies are material, whereas atoms 
and accidents are not, as long as they are not put 
together ?; cf. Baghdadi, Farfr, 165, 11 . 3 ff.). Khayyat, 
however, did not apparently react against Diubba’i. 
but against the older Ba$rl Mu'tazili Abu THusayn 
Muhammad b. Muslim al-Salibl, an adherent of 
$alih Kubba (from whom he seems to have got his 
nisba). Salihl rejected the maHum- theory (cf. 
Ash'arl, Makaldt, 501, 11 . 8 ff. and Baghdadi, Farljt, 
163, apu. ff.) as well as tawallud (cf. Ash'arl, 233, 
11 . 3 f.); he stressed God’s power to interfere with 
the laws of nature (cf. Ash'arl, 309, 11 . 12 ff., and 
esp. 310, 11. 9 ff.; also 570, 11. 7 ff.). 

Khayyat differed from $alihl in yet another point 
about which his discussions with him are expressly 
attested (cf. Ibn al-Murta<ja, 72, 11 . 16 f.), sc. con¬ 
cerning irdi&>, i.e., the definition of belief and the 
eternity of punishment for the grave sinner. Khayyat 
upheld the intransigent and moralistic outlook of 
al-waH wa '1-waHd which he may have inherited 


from the ascetics among the Baghdadi Mu'tazilis 
(fiifiyyat al-MuHazila), in whose circle he had grown 
up, and which remained the view of the majority of 
the school; it is for this reason that he rejects, e.g. 
the intercession of the Prophet (shafdH; cf. Mufid, 
al-Fuful al-mukhtdra * i, 47, 11 . 7 ff.). The contrary 
attitude, centering around the idea of final remis¬ 
sion for Muslim sinners or at least for some of them, 
according to God’s free decision, was, however, quite 
frequent at this time. It seems to have had its roots 
in the theology of the influential “Djahml” theologian 
Bishr al-MarlsI (d. 218/833), and was taken over 
also by another Mu'tazili contemporary of Khayyat. 
al-Nashi 5 al-akbar (d. 293/906; cf. Van Ess, Friihe 
muHazilitische Hdresiographie, 144). 

Khayyat considered the caliphate ( imama) as ne¬ 
cessary by reason, not only by revelation (cf. Ibn 
'Arafa, in Hawliyydt DiamTat Tunis, ix (1972), 190). 
The sovereign may act freely according to his 
idftihdd as long as he thinks to serve the benefit 
(faldh ) of the community. This is how some irregu¬ 
larities of 'Uthman may be explained (cf. Ibn Abl 
l-Hadld, Shark Nahdj, al-balagha, iii, 34, 11 . 6 ff.). 
'All had the highest qualities among the Safidba, but 
as he did not object to the caliphate of his predeces¬ 
sors, the Safidba must have been right in not electing 
him then. The reasons for his and for their behaviour 
are unknown (cf. Ibn al-Murta<}a, 86, 11 . 12 ff., and 
Shark Nahdf al-balagha, i, 7, 11 . 6 ff.). In the first 
civil war, 'All acted in legitimate performance of 
dfihdd, but the Safidba among his opponents, sc. 
'A’isha, Talha and al-Zubayr, will be exempt from 
divine punishment because they repented (cf. al- 
Shavkh al-Mufld, al-Djamal, Nadjaf 1382/1963, 28, 
11 . 3 ff.). There is, however, no excuse for his other 
enemies, especially Mu'awiya and 'Amr b. al-'A? 
(cf. Intisar, 74, 11 . 8 ff.). The agreement of the con¬ 
temporaries ( ahl al-H?r) may be considered a con¬ 
vincing argument ( hudfdia) even if a few of them dis¬ 
sent (cf. Abu THusayn al-Basrl, al-Mu c tamad, 486, 
11 . 14 ff., a reflection of the situation of the Mu'tazila 
after the mifma). The community is infallible when 
it transmits hadith from the Prophet (cf. Inti far, 72, 
11. 3 f.), but isolated traditions (dhdd) have to be 
rejected (cf. Baghdadi, Park, 165, 11 . 10 f.). The 
Prophet is infallible when be speaks as a lawgiver, 
because God demands obedience towards his com¬ 
mandments; in other cases, he may commit light 
sins which do not entail eternal punishment and do 
not cost him the solidarity of his adherents (cf. 
Intifdr, 71, 11 . 16 ff.). In kaldm, only the Mu'tazili 
are competent (cf. ibid., 43,11. 6 ff.); in spite of num¬ 
erous disagreements in minor details (cf. ibid., 79, 
11. 5 ff., 106, 11. 1 ff. etc.), they are held together 
through the u$ul al-khamsa (cf. ibid., 93, 11. 2 ff.). 

Bibliography : (a) additional sources for the 
biography: Ta’rikh Baghdad, xi, 87; Kadi 'Abd 
al-Djabbar, Fail al-iHizdl, ed. F. Sayyid, Tunis 
1974, 296, 11 . 4 ff.; Sam'ani, Ansdb, v, 250, 11 . 
9 ff.; Ibn Hadjar, Lisdn al-mizdn, iv, 8 f.; Ibn al- 
Murtada, Tabakat al-MuHazila, 85, 11 . 12 ff.; 
GAL SI, 341; Zirikll, A c lam, iv, 122 (taken over 
by Kabbala, Mu'-dfam al-miFallifin, v, 213). (b) 
for the doctrine: M. Horten, Die philosophischen 
Systeme der spekulaiiven Theologen im Islam, 
Bonn 1912, 376 ff.; A. S. Tritton, Muslim theology, 
155 ff.; Ash'arl, Makaldt al-islamiyyin, 353, 11 . 
6 ff. (cf. the corresponding doctrine of Nashi’ in 
Friihe muHazilitische Hdresiographie, 127); Intisar, 
89, 11 . 11 ff., and Ibn al-Murtada, 86, II. 1 ff. 
(doctrine of free will); Intifdr, 83, 11 . 7 ff., 84, 11 . 
6 ff., 85, II. 5 ff., and 87, II. 5 ff. (God’s know- 
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ledge has no predetermining effect); MaljdisI, 
al-Bad 5 wa ’l-ta’rikh, ii, 121, 11 . 12 ff. (definition 
of man). (J. van Ess) 

al-KHAYZURAN bint c ATA 5 al-D.IURA- 
SHIYYA, a former slave of Yemeni origin (on the 
Djurash, see Ibn al-Kalbl-Caskel, Tab. 278), who was 
freed, and then was married to al-Mahdl, to whom 
she bore three children, Musa (al-Hadi), Harun (al- 
Rashid) and a daughter called al-Banuka (Ibn Ku- 
tayba, Ma'-arif, 380). According to a tradition given 
in particular by al-Djahshiyari (Wuzara 1 , 136), she 
suckled al-Fadl b. Yabya b. Khalid al-Barmakl, 
whilst al-Fa<Jl’s mother provided milk for Harun; 
this kind of alliance through co-lactation would ac¬ 
cordingly explain the devotion shown to her by Yabya 
b. Khalid. together with whom she ended up doing 
the work of government during the first three years 
of al-Rashid’s reign, i.e. until her death in 173/789. 

During the caliphate of al-Mahdi (158-69/775-85) 
she played a more obscure part but, even so, the 
strong influence which she held over him can be seen 
from his designation of Musa as the heir presumptive 
from 159/775-6 and then of Harun in 166/782-3; 
furthermore he excluded from the succession all other 
sons, especially those borne by his HashimI bride 
Rayta, daughter of al-Saffab (Ibn Kutayba, ibid.). 
Although Musa seems to have submissive to his 
mother during his childhood, traditions agree in 
stressing that Harun was the preferred son. Al- 
Khayzuran accordingly schemed to exclude the older 
son from the caliphate, and al-Mahdl may even have j 
decided to change the order of succession in favour 
of Harun before he died suddenly in Mubarram 169/ 
August 785. 

Immediately after the caliph’s death an army mu¬ 
tiny broke out in Baghdad. Al-Khayzuran is accused 
of having started this disturbance in order to put 
Harun on the throne, but it does not seem to have 
had a political nature, for the troops were complaining 
simply of not having received their salary. It rests 
on no more than the fact that she, with al-Rabl' b. 
Yunus, made the arrangements to appease the mu¬ 
tineers (al-Tabari, iii, 544-7). When Musa became 
caliph under the name of al-Hadi she tried to domi¬ 
nate him, or at least to involve herself in state affairs 
and to assume a political role, but her older son gave 
her no scope to work. He told her sharply that she 
would have to stop receiving the dignitaries who 
made state visits to her, he threatened to take severe 
measures against her visitors, and he ordered her to 
mind her own business. According to one tradition, 
he even tried to poison her (al-Tabari, iii, 570; Ibn j 
Jiktaka, Fakhri, ed. D6renbourg, 262). The young 
caliph resorted to extreme measures; he imprisoned 
Harun and Yabya and even gave orders to put them 
to death but, thanks to the intervention of al-Khay- j 
zuran with the appointed executioners, the two con¬ 
demned men were saved. In such circumstances, the 
sudden death of al-Hadi in Rabi‘ I 170/September 
786 could not have failed to arouse suspicion, and 
there was no hesitation in accusing the queen-mother 
of having had him suffocated by her minions ( Fakhri, 
261; Ibn al-Athlr, vi, 68) in order to ensure the success 
of the faction over which she had become the leader 
and to rid herself of a son who refused to be manip¬ 
ulated. According to al-Mas'udl ( Murudf , vi, 282 = 

§ 2486), al-Hadi called his mother to his bedside and 
drew his last breath while holding her hand, not 
without first having declared that Harun should rise 
to the throne immediately. Even this if scene really 
occurred, there was no witness present and probably 
the declaration attributed to al-Hadi is a complete 


fabrication. He had in fact provided enough proof to 
show that he wanted to remove his brother from the 
succession and to replace him by his son Dja'far for 
such words to be regarded with suspicion. Dja'far, 
who could have been no more than ten years old, was 
put in a safe place and forced to recognise his uncle 
(al-Tabari, iii, 569). Historians naturally see the hand 
of al-Khayzuran in this event, but she was after all 
only following the wishes of al-Mahdi. 

After the accession of her favourite son to the 
throne of Baghdad, it is conceivable that she may 
have envisaged executing the dignitaries who had 
supported al-Hadi (al-Ya'kubi, Historiae, ii, 490). 
However, she did not complete the scheme and was 
content to exercise effective power with the help of 
Yabya al-Barmaki, though not without thwarting the 
wishes of al-Rashid when the opportunity came. 

Chroniclers vie in stressing the enormous fortune 
amassed by al-Khayzuran, and she engaged in some 
undertakings of public interest. It is particularly 
noted that she bought the house in Mecca in which 
the Prophet was thought to have been bom, had it 
restored and turned it into a mosque. She is frequent¬ 
ly cited in adab literature and it must also be men¬ 
tioned that 'Utba, the beloved of Abu ’l- c Atahiya, 
was one of her slaves. 

Bibliography: As well as the references cited, 
see Djahiz, Baydn, ii, 269; Ibn Habib, Muhabbar, 
45; Baladhuri, Futuh, 274, 276; Tabari, index; 
Djahshiyari, Wuzara ’, index; Ibn al-Athir, index; 
Ibn c Abd Rabbih, c Ikd, index; MakdisI, al-Bad 1 
wa 'Tta'rikh, iv, 124; Ibn al-Sa'i, Nisi 5 al-khulafd 
Ya'kubi, Historiae, index; Suyuti, Mustafraf, 
Beirut 1963, 24-5; N. Abbot, Two Queens of Bagh¬ 
dad, New York 1946; D. Sourdel, Viziral, index; 
Farouk Omar, The c Abbasid caliphate, Baghdad 
1969, 334-43 and index. (Ed.) 

KHAZAF (a.), ceramics. The radical transforma¬ 
tion of ceramics under the rule of Islam took place 
chiefly in areas where their production had long been 
established, such as near the vital river beds of 
Mesopotamia, Egypt and Transoxiana, as well as on 
the banks of ancient inland seas, lakes and the shorter 
rivers of Syria and Iran. Pre-Pharaonic beakers, 
bowls from Jericho, jugs from Eridu, ewers from 
Sialk, all point to early skills in shaping and painting. 
By the 20th century B.C. in Egypt, the glassy poten¬ 
tial of certain minerals led to the firing of a ceramic 
body, often called Egyptian faience, made from a 
mixture of natron or plant ash and powered quartz 
from pebbles. A glaze of similar composition, but 
previously pulverised, and often coloured turquoise, 
was added to the shaped body and might be painted 
with a black pigment. In Assyria, glazing started as 
early as the 12th century B.C., rhytons from Ziwiheh 
probably go back to the 8th century B.C. and the 
glazed friezes from Babylon and Susa are well-known 
examples. Under Parthian and Sasanian rule, the 
same area and adjacent lands produced a large series 
of vessels, including coffins, with a coarse sandy body 
and an alkaline glaze often coloured turquoise with 
copper oxide. Coloured lead glazing became standard 
in the Eastern part of the Roman world from the 1st 
century B.C., probably at about the same time as in 
China, but with neither influencing the other at that 
stage. The moulded shape, as well as the dark copper 
green colour, tended to imitate metalwork. It is dif¬ 
ficult, prior to the zenith of the 'Abbasid caliphate in 
the 3rd/9th century, to distinguish any new ceramic 
production. At Khirbat al-Mafdjar [q.v.], the Uma- 
yyad complex near Jericho, pre-Islamic and lead 
glazed shapes are found in the undisturbed level 
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below the rubble caused by the earthquake of 128/746. 

Problems of archaeology, classification 
and technique. Although archaeological missions 
have long worked in Western Asia, it is only recently 
that the Islamic levels have been examined scientif¬ 
ically, rather than being discarded before reaching 
the classical and prehistoric levels. Since the Islamic 
levels are the most easily accessible, they are often 
found disturbed either by more recent buildings or 
by unofficial excavations. Most of the ceramic finds 
belong to pit and sewer fillings and only rarely to 
sealed levels. Too few excavations have yet been fully 
published to permit anyone without an intimate 
knowledge of the material to gain a clear under¬ 
standing of the development of Islamic pottery. Thus 
the crucial publication of the finds from Samarra in 
1925 has conditioned most subsequent studies. Al¬ 
though other Islamic towns are as important from the 
ceramic point of view, they lack proper archaeological 
records. Apart from the Kal'at BanI Hammad (1913 
and 1965), Baalbek (1925), Susa (1928 and 1974), 
Miletus (1935), al-Mina (1938), Antioch (1948), Hamat 
(1958), Lashkari Bazar (1963), Apamea (1972), and 
Nishapur (1974), the specialist must be content with 
preliminary reports such as those of Basra, Wasit, 
Ctesiphon, Kish, Istakhr, Rayy, Siraf, Takht-i Sulay- 
man, Kangavar, Iznik and Tarsus. In order to reduce 
considerably the time lag between excavation and 
publication, the whole study of the ceramics is best 
done in the field; photographs, profiles, descriptions 
of bodies with M unsell chart number and basic tests 
with chemical and microscopical examination should 
thus be included. 

In such a vast area as the Islamic world, there has 
been a tendency in ceramic studies to rely on histori¬ 
cal, and more particularly, dynastic classifications, 
with names of towns used in a rather arbitrary 
manner and subdivisions based on colours and decor¬ 
ative motifs. As a result it has been found more 
convenient to restrict such terminology and to bear 
in mind the wide spread of a technique at one given 
time, while concentrating on terminology and tech¬ 
nical problems. When seen in the context of world 
ceramics, the Islamic potter has contributed funda¬ 
mental glazing techniques in the field which, in turn, 
have made certain European developments possible. 
The compulsion to create a white background for 
decorative motifs led the craftman to evolve various 
formulae in glazing which would allow for whiteness, 
firm outline to the colour decoration and substitutes 
for the precious metalwares forbidden by the Faith. 
Chronologically, three methods of producing white¬ 
ness exist in early Islamic pottery: first, an opaque 
white glaze on a yellowish body; second, a white slip 
under a transparent and clear lead glaze, usually on a 
pink body; and third, a composite white body called 
soft paste and not unlike the Egyptian Faience, with 
a transparent clear glaze. Lustre painting, chiefly 
with copper oxide, can be added in a possible second 
firing at a lower temperature and in a reducing atmos¬ 
phere in the first and third cases. The origins of lustre 
painting on ceramics are still unclear; the earliest 
glass painted in this manner is datable to 183/779 
and was excavated in Fustat. It is as well to re¬ 
member that the glass blower and the potter often 
work in neighbouring areas of the bazar. Subdued 
minai colours may also be added using the muffle 
kiln. Standard variations in the decoration are pro¬ 
duced by mechanical devices: moulding, combing, 
incising of the leather-hard body as well as incising 
through a white slip before glazing, a technique 
usually referred to as sgraffiato. The colour effects 


rely on the use of certain metalic oxides which fuse 
at similar temperatures as those required for the 
glazes: green and turquoise from copper, purple from 
manganese, blue from cobalt, all shades of brown 
from iron, and yellow from antimony or arsenic. 
Finally, the last technical step in Islamic pottery, 
is the controlled use of underglaze painting, which 
came into its own in the 7th/i3th century and has 
been the dominant decorative technique ever since. 
A large variety of vessels and pottery bodies were 
made throughout Islam, as well as wall and dome 
revetments of baked bricks, glazed tile mosaics and 
tiles. 

Early development of Islamic pottery. By 
the middle of the 3rd/qth century, a striking depar¬ 
ture from the pre-Islamic shapes takes place in the 
creation of a visual reproduction of the plain porce¬ 
lain from China datable to the 3rd—early 4th/9th— 
early 10th century. Numerous sherds of original bowls 
have been found in Mesopotamia with everted, 
straight or lobed rims and narrow or broad base rings. 
They are first mentioned in the Ta'rikh-i Mas’-udl 
of Abu ’ 1 -Fadl BayhakI [g.t>.] as gifts by the governor 
of Khurasan to the caliph Harun al-Rashid. Most of 
the Islamic copies are decorated with sparse, often 
spongy-looking cobalt-blue motifs: they consist of 
palmettes, loose calligraphy and stylised leaves, some¬ 
times with added copper-green runs on an opaque 
white glaze. At times, the glaze, which might be an 
underfired alkaline one, is made grey by the addition 
of minute specks of manganese oxide. In other cases, 
dense compositions, not unlike the patterns of Byzan¬ 
tine mosaics, fill the cavetto of the short-lived poly¬ 
chrome lustre painted bowls and dishes; dashes and 
circles or both and even plain sang-de-bauf lustre, 
decorate the outside. The 139 square tiles around 
the mihrab of the Sidi 'Okba mosque in Kayrawan, 
ca. 248/862, provide a fascinating pattern book; the 
tiles with more complex designs in polychrome lustre 
were imported from Mesopotamia, whereas the sim¬ 
pler ones with bichrome designs could well have been 
made in the area. Monochrome lustre decoration on 
bowls, usually with simple compositions of animals, 
birds and even human beings silhouetted against a 
stippled background, have been found from one end 
of the Islamic world to the other throughout the 
4th/ioth century, including at Madinat al-Zahra 5 . The 
shape is usually that of the porcelain bowls already 
mentioned. 

A monochrome lustre painted bowl in Cairo with 
traditional palmette and tree design bears an inscrip¬ 
tion in the name of Ghaban, the commander-in-chief 
of al-Hakim, who died in 403/1013; it seems to mark 
the end of a fairly abstract style. After this period, 
more freely-handled lustre painting, often incised 
through the lustre on to the tin-opacified white back¬ 
ground, points to the traditional realism of the local 
Egyptian Christians with fish patterns, or representa¬ 
tions of a priest, as well as a definite revival of 
Hellenism in the arts of Eastern Mediterranean with 
scenes of banquets or dancers, often painted in re¬ 
serve. Such a new departure coincides with a change 
of body and shape away from earlier imitations of 
Chinese porcelain and formal designs of palmettes 
or animals. The simple flairing walls of bowls with 
either straight rims or everted, flattened ones have 
a coarser, gritty body; the glazed base ring remains 
narrow and occasionally the base bears the signature 
of a potter or pottery workshops. Earlier signatures 
are found inside the cavetto, such as that of Ibrahim, 
or inside the base ring in the case of Muslim. In 
Romanesque churches during the early period of 
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Italian commercial activities before and during the 
time of the Crusades in Syria, Fatimid lustre bowls 
had been embedded in the outer fabric of walls to 
adorn the structure of new churches in Lombardy 
and in the republic of Pisa. Excavations at the Kal'at 
BanI Hammad in the Maghrib have brought to light 
cross-shaped tiles painted in monochrome lustre of 
the 5th/nth century. 

Besides vessels with cobalt or lustre painting, early 
moulded wares have been found on various Mesopo¬ 
tamian sites, at FustJt, and also below the collapsed 
structures abandoned by the last Zoroastrians in 
Takht-i Sulayman, dated 331/943- Details, not un¬ 
like those of terra sigillata, and beaded geometric 
band compositions on the larger surfaces, are all 
covered with lead glaze, often coloured green or 
yellow; shapes vary from flat dishes, some with small 
feet, to bowls with vertical walls, and small cups. 
Other vessels of the same shapes, but not moulded, 
have a similar fine pinkish body with a vivid yellow 
and green colour scheme. Contrary to Sarre’s theory, 
life continued in Samarra after the return of the 
‘Abbasid caliphs to Baghdad in 278/892. The mint 
worked until as late as the middle of the 4th/ioth 
century, while the potters continued even beyond 
that time. Their production, although less spectacu¬ 
lar, emphasises technical research in the use of metal 
oxides for runs, splashes and spots, with an increasing 
proportiori of lead in the closer fitting glaze; the body 
colour changes from pale salmon to pink, the potting 
becomes thicker and the profiles less graceful. Such 
production is also common to Susa, Istakhr. Rayy 
and Nishapur amongst other places. In Egypt, wares 
of the Fayyum indicate a better control of the runs; 
excavations of Aghlabid and Zirid towns of the 
Maghrib have brought to light deep bowls with 
straight vertical rims and simple animal decoration 
inside in yellow, green and manganese; the latter 
two colours are found in Umayyad Spain on an opa¬ 
que background starting in the 4th/ioth century. 

The uses of slip. By the 5th/nth century, true 
Islamic shapes had evolved on the Iranian plateau 
and in Transoxiana: large dishes with flattened rims, 
and at the earlier stage, bowls with a wide inside 
across the bottom and flaring walls. At this point, the 
second method of producing whiteness appears in the 
use of a white clay slip which hides the pink body. 
According to the visual impact required, the potter 
would paint the slip with plain metallic oxides in 
order to obtain variegated runs of colour, or else he 
would thicken the oxides with slip in order to prevent 
running under the transparent lead glaze. The first 
group has often been equated with T’ang three-colour 
funerary ceramics. It has now been proved that such 
a luxurious production in China virtually ceased after 
the An Lu-shan rebellion in 756 A.D., and in any case, 
could not have been the object of international trade. 
A more likely parallel could be found in the produc¬ 
tion of Northern kilns under the Liao dynasty in 
Southern Manchuria (907-1124 A.D.). 

A second group, making full use of the slip tech¬ 
nique, has been in turn labelled Nishapur or Samar¬ 
kand wares according to the quality of design and 
execution. Recent publications have made it difficult 
to be so definite, since similar wares appear in Khura¬ 
san, Transoxiana as far as Frunze and SIstan through¬ 
out the Samanid, Ghaznawid and Ghurid periods, by 
which latter time the production had become rather 
simplified and mechanical. It in fact exists to this day 
in the Uzbekistan SSR. Early on, superb examples 
of calligraphy, such as blessings and prove.bs, elab¬ 
orate palmettes and textile designs, stand out against 


a white or colour slip background. A particular in¬ 
stance is the use of human representations on sim¬ 
pler bowl shapes from the area of Nishapur. The 
Zoroastrian survival with the Gabri or fire worship¬ 
pers, has long been overstressed at the expense of the 
thriving Nestorian and Syrian Christian communi¬ 
ties of the region. This could partly explain the ap¬ 
pearance of concrete scenes, the falconer on horse¬ 
back and the more prosaic birds and homed qua¬ 
druped compositions. Later, abstract and heraldic 
slip painting of a rather coarse kind also decorated 
bowls and cups under the Mamluks and the Ottomans 
before the fall of Constantinople. A more refined type 
of slip decoration was occasionally used on $afawid 
and Ottoman ceramic shapes in the ioth/i6th and 
nth/i7th centuries. 

A third group, that of sgrafiatto wares, technically 
runs parallel in time with the two previous ones. The 
incised pattern through the slip into the pink body is 
designed either visually to counterbalance a splashed 
decoration, or later, it seems, to stand out as the sole 
ornament under a clear lead glaze, with the occasional 
green run, or with the glaze sometimes coloured green 
with copper oxide. In the latter case, the incision 
can be narrow as in metalware, or broader not un¬ 
like champlevi, in which case large areas of slip are 
lifted out; the contrasting shade of the naked body 
is often made even darker by painting in black or 
brown. The potters of Adharbaydjan seem to have 
produced the best specimens of sgraffiato, as em¬ 
phasised by the excavations of Takht-i Sulayman, 
and finds from the area of Garrus, Aghkand, Rida’i- 
yya and Amul in Mazandaran. Less inspired animal 
designs with narrow incisions, have come from Rayy, 
Nishapur, Istakhr, SIraf and western Afghanistan. 
There has been a tendency to date sgraffiato wares 
rather early, whereas it seems now more likely that 
if one is to relate the best of slip painted wares to 
the latter part of the Samanid rule, then sgraffiato, 
technically speaking, has to be placed later during 
the rule and more specifically the decline of the Great 
Saldjuks (429-590/1038-1194), in particular under 
Toghrll III in Hamadan and the thriving regencies of 
Atabegs such as the Udegizids (531-622/1147-1225) 
[q.v.], both courts providing suitable conditions for a 
renewal of original ceramic production under their 
realm. 

Although it was at its best in north-west Persia 
and was only used for a relatively short period, sgraf¬ 
fiato technique was subsequently produced through¬ 
out the Caucasus and Eastern Turkey as shown in 
the excavations of AnI and Dvin. On the whole, the 
incised designs of diaper patterns or fanciful birds 
and animals, and also of figures, convey an impres¬ 
sion of haste rather than of skill, although the latter 
do not lack humour. Either the lead glaze is colour¬ 
less or made green with copper, or else the typical 
scheme of purple, yellow and green is used in an 
uncontrolled way. The technique seems to have spread 
to Cilicia, known at the time as Lesser Armenia, and 
to areas ruled over, if intermittently, by the Crusa¬ 
ders in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries A.D. The 
better-known production is that of Cyprus, with high¬ 
footed deep bowls or drinking cups; human d< 5 cor, 
usually incised through the white slip under a colour¬ 
less lead glaze, is unlike the heraldic Mamluk cups 
of the 7th/i3th century and onwards, although the 
shapes belong to the same repertoire. It is not yet 
clear when and where sgraffiato started in Byzantium, 
but it certainly reached Europe in the late Middle 
Ages and flourished in Renaissance I taly. 

Soft paste. It could be suggested that the second 
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half of the 6th/i2th century was the very period 
which must also have witnessed the last of the three 
methods of producing whiteness. It is described by 
Abu ’ 1 -Kasim in his by now famous treatise of 700/ 
1301, and consists of a man-made body; the ratio of 
ingredients between body and glaze is such that they 
adhere closely together. This fine white soft paste 
(also called frit) proved to be the ideal material to 
reproduce local metal and glass shapes, as well as 
the delicate Chinese northern white wares and the 
Ch’ing-pai (Ying Ching) porcelain of the south in the 
6th/i2th century. Never again were beakers and bowls 
to be so light and elegant; the shapes, when moulded 
or carved, remain pure white or might have a coloured 
glaze. A short-lived group of pitchers and bowls, 
called silhouette wares, is sparsely decorated with 
single animal or human figure at the centre; the thick 
design in black sharply contrasts with the white back¬ 
ground ; occasionally the transparent glaze is coloured 
turquoise. Lakabi (painted) wares are also shaped out 
of the same hard composite body with raised out¬ 
lines for the broad designs of animals, so as to pre¬ 
vent the colour from running. On vertical shapes the 
result is less satisfactory. It is likely that these latter 
wares were produced in northern Mesopotamia as well 
as in north-west Iran. 

On-glaze painting: MinaH. In the last resort, 
it is the paint brush which lends itself to the most 
fluent and versatile decoration; on the new white 
body of various shapes, from low stands to moulded 
vessels, the potter paints either in lustre or mlndH 
(enamel) on the glaze, or in black and blue under a 
transparent glaze. Both min&H and lustre techniques 
require a second firing in a muffle kiln at a lower 
temperature. The more intricate manner of mindH 
painting, although varied and subtle in colour, failed 
to survive beyond the 7th/i3th century. The best two 
examples are an undated slender beaker with scenes 
from the story of Bidjen and Manldja in the Shahnama 
of FirdawsI, and a large dish with a vivid battle 
scene datable to the early 1230s A.D. on the basis 
of the names written alongside the main figures. A 
simpler bowl, with a seated figure and two attendants 
on a turquoise background, is dated 640/1242. Soon 
after this, the colour scheme deteriorates and the 
body, at times, reverts to earthenware. Only echoes 
of the best mindH survive in the 8th/i4th century. 

Lustre painting. A fragment of a lustre painted 
ewer in the British Museum, the earliest dated Persian 
piece so far known (575/1179), has a large band of 
seated figures, separated from a lower arabesque by 
a frieze of racing quadrupeds. Although Persian lustre 
painting has been traditionally divided into two main 
schools, Rayy and Kashan, it might be that after 
the great feud in Rayy between Sunni and Shi 1 ! 
communities in 582/1186-7, the latter group fled to 
the more congenial atmosphere of Kashan. All other 
dated lustre pieces so far known are subsequent to 
that event, and a number of them, whether vessels 
or tiles, emphasise with relevant calligraphy and 
Kashan! signatures of whole dynasties of potters, the 
significant Shi 1 ! trend of the town, whence the name 
of Kashi [9.V.] for tiles. The Kashan style evolves 
from large figures and single fantastic animals to 
more crowded garden scenes and to dishes with radi¬ 
ating panels, often with cobalt outside and the odd 
spot inside, no more than a kiln mishap. The most 
controlled composition in lustre painting occurs on a 
midrib dated 623/1226, once in Kashan and now in 
the Staatliche Museen of Berlin; it is made up of large 
moulded tiles. 

Not too great importance should be attached to 


the Mongol invasions with regard to a possible inter- 
terruption of ceramic production. That there was a 
slowing down, as may be noticed from less frequent 
dating on lustre star tiles, is undeniable, but pro¬ 
duction of such a basic item, as well as luxury wares, 
soon picked up, in particular under the firm rule of 
the Il-khanid Abaka (663-80/1265-82). The star and 
cross tile decoration and moulded frieze of his palace 
in Takht-i Sulayman and similar wall coverings in 
holy places, often within easy reach of Kashan, point 
to a slow transformation, if not degradation, in the 
brushwork and colour scheme through the 8th/i4th 
century. Moreover, lustre painting still enhanced ves¬ 
sels with a new type of d6cor shared with the tiles: 
fabulous birds, dragons and gazelles, as in the bowl 
dated 668/1269, or stylised blossoms in the cavetto 
of a dish dated 676/1277. Quotations from the Kur’an 
or the Shahnama often frame the central theme, 
regardless of the function; cobalt lines may be used 
for emphasis of geometric compositions, so are gold 
leaf and red and white outlines on a turquoise or dark 
blue ( ladivard) glazed background. 

Although the more versatile production of lustre 
undoubtedly comes from Kashan, including the group 
of vessels found buried in large jars in Gurgan, the 
so-called Rakka wares extending up to 656/1258 make 
up a typical group of Syrian ceramics; blue and lustre 
combine in decors of calligraphy, stylised leaves, 
arabesques and the occasional figure or animal on 
basins, shallow dishes with everted flattened rims, 
globular jars and small hollow rectangular stands. 
Lustre was still occasionally used under the Mamluks, 
especially on handsome drug jars from which sprang 
the Italian albarello. A late specimen of a lustre tile 
from Persia bears the date of 891/1486. From the 
mid-i2th century A.D. onwards, the Spanish potter 
developed an original lustre production which culmi¬ 
nated in the 15th century in large dishes and grand 
ewers with intense patterning; it was exported all 
round the Mediterranean. Fragments from Malaga 
and Manises workshops have been found in Fustat. 
Technically, some of the best lustre pieces were to 
be found in 16th century A.D. Gubbio, the work 
of Maestro Giorgio. A short revival of lustre painting 
on ceramics in Persia under the Safawids is known 
from a series of bowls and bottles of soft paste with 
bold branch and flower decoration in a reddish tint 
of lustre. 

Tile mosaics and cuerda seca. At first, tur¬ 
quoise glazed bricks often made up inscriptions in 
the 6th/i2th century through Khurasan and Adhar- 
baydjan; tile mosaics (faience mosaic) came into their 
own in 7th/i3th century Anatolia. One of the earliest 
uses of more than one colour appears on the entrance 
to Kay-Ka’us I’s tomb in his hospital of SIvas (614/ 
1217-18). The inner dome of the Karatay madrasa in 
Konya (650/1251-2) illustrates the technique at its 
best, with a colour scheme of blue, turquoise and 
dark purple-black. In the Sirgali madrasa (640/1242) 
the glazed work is signed by a craftsman with a nisba 
from Tus. Although Tabriz buildings of the Mongol 
period no longer exist, tile mosaics do cover part of 
Oldjeytii’s mausoleum in Sultaniyya. The final phase 
starts with the Muzaffarids, especially in Yazd and 
Isfahan, with the introduction of green and brown 
colours with the addition of white. The patterning of 
unglazed bricks with glazed ones to simulate courses 
of bricks (binaH technique) also increases the visual 
effects as well as the use of various insets of mosaics 
or terra cotta in panel compositions. The bulk of the 
production was sponsored by the TImurids, seen at 
its best in Harat and Samarkand. Later examples 
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are those of the Ak Koyunlu in the so-called blue 
mosque in Tabriz (870/1465) and at Isfahan, followed 
by the early buildings of the Safawid era in Ardabll, 
I?fahan and Kirman. The Qinili Kosk in Istanbul 
(877/1472-3) relates to the bincPi revetments in Harat. 
Some of the best tile mosaic works of North Africa 
and Spain are datable to the late 7th/i3th and 8th/ 
14th centuries A.D. Spasmodic attempts at glaze 
tiling and tile mosaics were made in the first half of 
the gth/i5th century in Cairo. In the Indian sub¬ 
continent also, five colourful tombs in Multan bear 
dates from 547/1152 to 724/1324, and glazed bricks 
were used in the Bahmanl complex of buildings at 
Bldar; tile panellings were included in Rajput build¬ 
ings of the 18th century A.D. 

A Sevillian document of 1558 A.D. mentions cuerda 
seen for the first time; however, it is now used to 
describe a technique which prevents the glaze colours 
flooding into each other during the firing; the barrier 
consists of a purple line of paint with an added greasy 
substance which vanishes in the firing. The technique 
was already used in Achaemenian Susa; there are 
some examples at Madlnat al-Zahra 5 ; it came into 
full use in 8th/i4th century Persia in order to imitate 
tile mosaics at a smaller cost. Examples are known 
from TImurld Samarkand, the Ye^il mosque and 
tomb in Bursa, the Selimiye (928/1521) and the 
Ahmet Pa$a mosque (ca. 961/2554) in Istanbul. Safa¬ 
wid buildings from the nth/i7th century onwards 
used the technique extensively, as did those of the 
Kadjars. There are a few examples in Lahore in con¬ 
junction with tile mosaics. The best-known remain 
those of Spain. 

Underglaze painting. When the mediaeval 
potter discovers, often by accident, a new technique, 
it spreads rapidly in an already mature form. It is 
difficult to determine where underglaze painting came 
into being either on earthenware or soft paste, but 
by the first half of the 7th/i3tb century this last and 
major break-through was well-mastered; it gradually 
superseded earlier methods of decoration and became 
established over the centuries through a series of 
changing styles. Prior to the Pax vwngolica, Persian 
underglaze painting in black or blue or in both under 
a transparent glaze, often coloured turquoise, either 
recalls the arabesques and figures scene from the 
lustre repertoire or reveals new motifs of flowing 
water weeds, fish or sharply contrasted striations. 
Both genres are well illustrated in the so-called Gurgan 
material. Some soft paste bowls recall similar shapes 
in glass with the same slender splayed foot, although 
the T-shaped rim only occurs in ceramics. Other 
shapes include double-shell pitchers, one dated 612/ 
1215, the ewers with phoenix heads, sweet-meat 
dishes, globular jars and a series of small figurines, 
including birds, animals, musicians, riders and 
mothers suckling their babies. In the so-called Rakka 
wares, the Syrian potter developed during the same 
period a less contrived style of painting on dishes 
with flattened everted rims: typical court figures, 
riders, aquatic birds, compositions of arabesques, 
dragons’ heads and palm tree leaves. Similar treat¬ 
ment of motifs exists on the eight-pointed star tiles 
in the palace of Kubadabad in Anatolia ca. 633/1236, 
as well as on simpler cross and star tiling under a 
turquoise glaze in other official buildings of the 
sultans of Rum in Kayseri, Aspendos, Alara and 
Alanya. 

The Pax mongolica. In the same way as the 
final extension of 'Abbasid rule filled a political va¬ 
cuum early in the 3rd/gth century and thus made j 
possible the creation of one area of influence, so, | 


after a period of strife and weakening foreign influen¬ 
ces in cosmopolitan Syria, the Mongol era was one of 
stability and brought about decided contacts with 
China along both sea and land routes, even as far 
west as Europe, as is proved by the Chinese silk dal¬ 
matic of Pope Benedict XI dated before 1304 A.D. 
Through the rich Karimi and other seagoing mer¬ 
chants, and many of the sinicised retinue of the 
Ilkhanid court of Tabriz, alien decorative themes, 
drawn at first from large quantities of celadons, tex¬ 
tiles and no doubt commercial paintings and block 
prints, triggered off the new Islamic style in the most 
recent technique of underglaze painting from Cairo to 
Saray Berke. The transition from two-dimensional 
textiles to three-dimensional vessels implied skilful 
adaptation of the foreign motifs to a totally Islamic 
system of distribution. Two motifs new to ceramics 
stand out: the spiky lotus and leaf already picked up 
in miniature painting and enamelled glass, and the 
ogee panels, well-known from Islamic carved stone, 
stucco and metalwares. An intense leafy background, 
a general impression of grey, and the stylised imita¬ 
tion of the petal design on the outside of celadons, 
characterise the so-called Sultanabad types. At their 
best, the main themes under a clear glaze are set in 
relief by a thickness of white clay also outlined in a 
greenish brushstroke on a pale manganese slip. Fil¬ 
lings of pale cobalt may warm the compositions of 
phoenixes or cranes in flight, cantering gazelles and 
sedate geese or Mongol courtiers. The earlier and later 
wares rely more on a white background, with greater 
emphasis on traditional geometric divisions, radiating 
panels filled with crosshatching, groups of four dots, 
dotted circles, zigzag patterns or calligraphy. 

Transition. By the middle of the 8th/i4th cen¬ 
tury, the new blue and white Chinese porcelain of the 
Yuan period had started to reach the Islamic world 
in as great a quantity as the long-favoured Lung- 
ch’iian celadons (also called Ghurl or Martabani). In 
the same way as the latter was faithfully imitated, 
including the saucer base, so the potter took over the 
new bi-chrome treatment, without appreciating, it 
seems, that it was in fact the product of imported 
cobalt from Persia as well as a new experiment in 
export wares especially designed for the Islamic 
market by the Chinese potters, in shapes and in a 
style totally alien to their own taste. Traditional 
motifs were reorganised on the larger surfaces of 
dishes in concentric circles and lobed panels possibly 
akin to early so-called Sultanabad panelled bowls and 
certainly to metalwares easily available in the large 
colonies of Muslim merchants established from the 
3rd/9th century onwards in South China ports. Not 
only in Persia, but also—and perhaps even more—in 
the MamlQk territories, variations on the Chinese 
lotus pond were produced in quantity, as gradually 
the running of the cobalt was controlled by the intro¬ 
duction of an added layer of frit over the soft paste 
body. 

In the first half of the 9th/i5th century, Chinese 
export blue and white compositions, although still 
preserving a certain geometric quality, gradually re¬ 
verted to a more delicate and restrained treatment 
of the surface. The Islamic potter, prior to his Iznik 
follower in the ioth/i6th century, picked up the trend 
and adapted the arabesque of flowers and the peony 
blossoms, dragons and waves to his own taste, using 
in turn, classic scroll, meander band or diaper pat¬ 
tern, with petal panels on the outside of bowls and 
dishes. He seems to have been undaunted by the raids 
of Timur and the internal strife in both Mamluk 
and Ottoman lands at the turn of the century. It 
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should be emphasised that throughout the qth/i5th ] 
century, from SIstan and Farghana to the Mediter- i 
ranean, this imitative production never overtook the 
more traditional decorative approach of radiating 
motifs and panels, either in blue and white or when 
black was added on the mediocre soft paste body. 
Such an approach is apparent on early so-called Ku- 
bafii wares, dated to the second half of the century: 
the well-controlled panels or circular compositions are 
painted in black under a turquoise coloured glaze. 
So-called Miletus wares are now known to have pre¬ 
vailed in the early stages of the Ottoman rule in Iznik, 
among other sites, as well as at Miletus. They differ 
in that the body is red earthenware, but the visual 
impact often remains geometric with little of the 
white slip left undecorated. More background is visible 
when debased Chinese motifs of flowers or birds ap¬ 
pear on a field of scattered shapeless leaves. Only the 
more elaborate Mamluk wares carry a signature such 
as that of Gha’ibi or his atelier. 

To this period also belong several series of tiles, 
also under-glaze painted and hexagonal in shape. The 
decoration recalls either elements of the early 9th/ 
15th century A.D. Chinese blue and white dishes 
which display geometric blossom compositions or a 
bunch of flowers, or else the geometric of the transi¬ 
tion period. The tiles in Murad II’s mosque in Edirne 
(ca. 843/1440) could have been made in Iznik like 
related ones a century later; they are neatly finished 
and the largest in dimension of the series. The Damas¬ 
cus group, including the tiles of the mausoleum of 
TawrizI (ca. 833/1430), is more freely painted with 
occasional purple and a turquoise border. Egyptian 
examples, hardly recalling Chinese themes, draw on 
architecture and bold vegetal motifs. 

Ottoman rule. On the whole, the Ottoman 
potters of Asia Minor produced soft paste vessels 
with a fine white slip under a transparent lead glaze 
for the metropolis; and to a lesser extent, those of 
Syria, Egypt and North Africa also drew on the same 
technique and on a fund of designs from the nakkash 
khane, the special studio of court designers. Around 
the turn of the gth/i5th century, they borrowed from 
book-bindings and illuminations for the controlled, 
if austere, dark blue and white arabesque variations 
of stylised flowers and palmettes on dishes and deep 
bowls with a splayed foot. The lay-out of the ewer 
signed by Ibrahim of Kiitahya (916/1510) is already 
less dense in design. By 923/1517, the final conquests 
of Selim I had made available a large booty of Chinese 
stonewares and blue and white procelains. The last 
crucial impact of Chinese (Khatayi) wares in the area, 
resulted in the close imitations of early 15th century ’ 
A.D. Ming dishes, such as blossom and vine composi¬ 
tions. Strictly speaking, the word chinoiserie applies 
only to the 18th century A.D. European stylistic 
interpretation of Chinese motifs. For the Ottoman 
potter, rim borders could be either 8th/i4th or 9th/ 
15th century wave pattern. The so-called Golden 
Horn group also belongs to this first period and was 
presumably inspired by the flimsy spirals of official 
tughras; sherds first found in Istanbul gave it the 
label; more have now been excavated in Iznik. A 
broken bottle in this style bears an Armenian dating 
which corresponds to 1529 A.D. The long-vexed prob¬ 
lem of Armenian craftsmanship has now been re- i 
solved by the study of archives which indicate parti¬ 
cipation and production of the non-Muslim minorities 
at most stages of Ottoman history. The mosque lamp 
from the Dome of the Rock (956/1549) is the only 
dated piece of Iznik; it could well be one of the last 
examples of the first group, also known as the Ibra- 
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him of Kiitahya group; pale turquoise and black 
relieve the blue shades. 

The tile restoration on the Dome of the Rock 
ordered by Sulayman I in 952/1545 constituted a new 
point of departure for Ottoman ceramics as well as 
for the building programme pursued by the Sultan, 
his entourage and his successors. Cuerda seca was 
totally replaced by underglaze painted tiles, approxi¬ 
mately 24 cm. square. The colour palette, also ap¬ 
plied to dishes and jugs, reached daring tones of blue, 
green and occasionally purple, with at its best, con¬ 
trasting pure white and luscious red in relief made 
of Armenian bole (a red local clay) well-mastered 
under the transparent lead glaze of unfailing quality. 
Such -technical development was combined with a re¬ 
newed repertoire of available blossoms from the 
Anatolian plateau, and thus forms a completely new 
second group. At first pale green was used as well 
as the blue, and the compositions on the dishes were 
still enclosed in panels and roundels; however, the 
plants soon burst out of their frames into the cavetto, 
often to the exclusion of borders of debased waves 
(often called ammonites) or earlier clusters of small 
tulips on the rim. A considerable number of large 
tile panels are dated by the new mosque into which 
they were built: the Sulaymaniyya (965/1557), the 
Rustam Pasha mosque (968/1561), the Sokollu mos¬ 
que (979/1571), the Piyale mosque (981/1574) and 
various parts of the Saray. In a short-lived group of 
dishes and pots, the potter experimented also with 
dark slip background and sparse light-coloured deco¬ 
ration. In Syria and Egypt, a number of monuments 
bear witness to the active part played by the local 
potteries, although the colour scheme of both vessels 
and tiles did not include the famous sealing-wax red. 

International trading with Italy, in particular, 
allowed for exchanges in shapes and patterns: tondini 
with large rims and tankards. By the 18th century 
A.D., figures, and buildings with dates and boats, 
increased the vocabulary of a less elegant production, 
and these make up the third group of Ottoman cera¬ 
mics, also known as Rhodes pottery. These dishes 
and jugs were intended to be traded in public places 
such as the international silk market of Bursa, rather 
than to meet the special orders of high-ranking offi¬ 
cials or foreign ambassadors except in the case of a 
few examples of dated pieces. The decline in pros¬ 
perity, and therefore that of orders, affected the pro¬ 
duction of Iznik. A new factory was started in the 
Tekfur Saray of Istanbul in 1136/1724 and this re¬ 
surrected, for a while, some of the past achievements 
of Iznik, including the famous red. Kiitahya survived 
better and its 18th century A.D. production is well 
known by a series of dated pieces ranging in fact 
from 1716 to 1843. A most important group of tiles 
dated 1718-19, intended for restoration work in the 
Holy Sepulchre, are now in the Convent of Saint 
James in Jerusalem. The vivacity of the colour treat¬ 
ment on cups and saucers, bowls and incense burners, 
bottles and eggs, contrast with the remarkably sim¬ 
plified brush work of the potters from (,'anakkale in 
the middle of the 18th century A.D. Sailing boats and 
buildings, giraffes, fish and fowl, briskly fill the shal¬ 
low dishes and bowls (lanak s); later, complicated 
shapes restricted the painting. From 1893 to 1920, 
a porcelain factory was sponsored by the Porte, but 
could not compete with European china. Iznik pro¬ 
duction has now become fully industrialised. 

Later Persian treatment. After the collapse 
of the Ak Koyunlus, it took some time for the $afawid 
rule to become established, since it had to resist pres¬ 
sures from both the east and the west. In the 10th/ 
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16th century, the capital was moved first to Tabriz, 
then to Kazwin and finally to Isfahan in 1006/1597-8, 
by which time the frontiers were more secure, the 
new sea route by the Cape had proved itself and the 
European East India companies felt strong enough 
to open new markets. It is difficult to locate precisely 
the ceramic production of the time, despite some in¬ 
dications given by foreign embassies, travellers and 
merchants; Mashhad, Kirman, Shiraz and Yazd are 
mentioned. Isfahan must have been a great centre, 
too, although there is no reference other than to the 
tiled monuments. Be this what it may, the Persian 
potter of the ioth/i6th century A.D. reacted to the 
impact of Chinese celadon and blue and white porce¬ 
lain much the same way as his Ottoman counterpart; 
a substantial amount must have been available to 
provide inspiration, besides the specimens looted by 
the Ottomans and those in the collection of Shah 
‘Abbas I which he donated to the shrine of Ardabil in 
1015-16/1607-8. The blue and white blossom com¬ 
positions and the wave border were re-interpreted on 
a soft paste body, as well as the polychrome Anato¬ 
lian flower compositions down to the bent branches 
and the saz. Yet the zodiac dish of 971/1563 illustrates 
the regular recurrence of the geometric division of 
surface. Eventually a stylised repertoire of impres¬ 
sionistic vegetal and animal designs was developed 
on jars, bowls and dishes, the shape of which owed 
little to the outside world. The less dramatic visual 
impact was probably due to a reduced contrast in the 
colours and relative control of the firing and the 
irregular quality of the glaze. 

Although a few examples of so-called Kubaii 
wares were found in that remote town of the Cauca¬ 
sus, it is not clear where in fact they were made; the 
early fortunes of the §afawi capitals eventually led 
them to Isfahan. The unusual compositions break 
away from controlled geometric; sketches of human 
busts verging on caricature, are more usual than ani¬ 
mals or unidentifiable plants. Turbaned youths, 
foreign merchants and sailors, suitable females, en¬ 
liven the repertoire. Large tiles show more delicate 
brush work on a white or beige background not unlike 
that of the mosque of Shaykh Lutf Allah in Isfahan 
(1028/1618); on the smaller tiles and dishes, the 
yellowish transparent lead glaze tends to crackle and 
the clay used for red colouring is never as effective 
as the Armenian bole. The same red is also found in 
patterns and outlining devices on vessels attributed 
to Kirman in the nth/i7th century. 

Besides emulating large export celadons and 
Chinese monochrome bowls and ewers, with moulded 
or carved designs, the Persian potter remained, in 
essence, faithful to his predilection for blue and white, 
contrary to his Ottoman counterpart who abandoned 
it fairly soon. Patterns of the Chia-ching (1522-66) 
and Wan-li (1573-1619) reigns were swiftly adapted, 
with a partiality for wild birds and animals, ludicrous 
landscapes and garden genre scenes, totally misunder¬ 
stood. A few dates and potter’s marks have been re¬ 
corded such as the tassel mark. In most of the paint¬ 
ing a black outline holds in the various shades of 
cobalt wash. At its best and most original, the pro¬ 
duction takes the shape of a large dish with a very 
white soft paste body; a carved arabesque in the 
cavetto surrounds a medallion densely filled with wild 
beasts or birds and foliage. A possible added reason 
for the continued production of Persian blue and white 
was the greed of the European market for the export 
porcelain, all the more so when the Chinese ports 
closed from 1659 to 1682 and replacements had to be 
found. Kirm&n within reasonable distance of Bandar 
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c Abb 5 s (Gombrun) on the Gulf certainly rose to the 
occasion and imitated Kraak porselein with its panel¬ 
ling in the cavetto and central themes of flowers or 
bird on a rock. A number of nth/i7th and I2th/i8th 
centuries dated pieces show the gradual deterioration 
in the decorative treatment with a few exceptional 
pierced wares, imitation of celadons, humouristic 
kalyans and slip-painted wares on a dark background, 
often called Gombrun wares, the Persian version of 
similar Ottoman specimens, in both cases, copies of 
Chinese originals. 

Some of the best underglaze painting remains that 
of the continuous tile programme undertaken in Isfa¬ 
han, and later under the Zands and the Kadjars in 
Shiraz, Kirman, Tehran and Simnan. The introduc¬ 
tion of famille rose colours brought a new flavour to 
flower compositions in mosque and madrasa tile 
panels from the end of the 18th century. It is also re¬ 
flected in bowls of the 19th century, in which attempts 
to imitate European porcelain only preserve a certain 
Persian flavour. To this day, ceramics are a living 
tradition in Iran and all Islamic lands, more for prac¬ 
tical purposes than as a distinctive part of the artistic 
production of the period. 

Unglazed wares. Undaunted by the passage of 
time, the large storage jar with lid, and the jug which 
allows its water content to keep cool through slow 
evaporation, are a permanent product of the potter’s 
workshop. It would require more systematic studies 
to appreciate their various shapes, volumes of con¬ 
tent and ornament. Although decoration can be pro¬ 
duced by incising or by painting on the leatherhard 
body, the best visual effects come from the use of 
dies and moulds, either as a complete half of a flask, 
two identical halves being luted together by a central 
band with the addition of handles and neck device, 
or in the shape of stamps. The best examples seem to 
have been produced from the 4th/ioth to the 8th/i4th 
century from the Mediterranean to Afghanistan and 
Transoxiana. Specifically Egyptian is a large series of 
surviving filters where the pierced area is made to 
represent calligraphy, animals or geometric patterns. 
From northern Mesopotamia come some of the best 
applied, incisal and stamped large jars for storage. 
Aeolipiles, spheroconical shapes, still remain a puzzle; 
about 10 cm. long, they are heavy for their size, not 
very porous and with a small opening; their shape 
prevents them from spilling over; some have incised 
patterns, calligraphy or even turquoise glaze inlays. 
Earthenware stands were early made in the shape of 
an hourglass or of a square with a circular recess in 
the centre for holding a large tray; later, these were 
made of metal, but were never higher than 20 to 30 
cm. Various shapes of lamps, lampstands and candle 
sticks would complete the household requirements. 
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convegno internazionale della ceramica 1974; D. 
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vom 12 bis is Jahrhundert, Heidelberg 1970; J. C. 
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No. 15, Paris 1957; idem, Poteries de Bamiyan, in 
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M&noires de la DAFA No. 18, Paris 1963; I. 
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Rome, in the press; E. and R. Naumann, Ein kOsk 
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Sulaiman und seine Dekoration, in Forschungen zur 
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fa khkh Ar. (Yolande Crowe) 

KHAZ'AL khAn. Ibn HAdjdjI DjAbir Khan. 
Shaykh of Muljammara, born ca. i860, died 27 May 
1936. On the death of Shaykh Hadjdji Djabir Khan 
in 1881, leadership of the Mubasayn tribe, the great 
bulk of which resided in Persian territory, passed 
to Miz'al Khan, Shaykh Djabir’s fifth son. His rule 
became unpopular on account of his meanness and 
avarice and on June 2 1897 Miz'al and his nephew 
'Abd al-JDjalil were shot dead, as they were disem¬ 
barking from a boat at Fallahiyya, by three negro 
slaves. A large number of Arabs under Salman b. 
Mansur, a cousin of Khaz'al, were, however, on hand 
to give further support if necessary in the assassina¬ 
tion attempt. It seems that Khaz'al approved the 
murder, even if he did not actually instigate it. (A. 

T. Wilson: A prlcis of the relations of the British 
Government with the tribes and sheiks of Arabistan, 
Calcutta 1912, ch. iv). Miz'al left no sons. Khaz'al 
quickly took charge of affairs and was later confirmed 
as Shaykh by tribal election. The Persian Governor 
General of 'Arabistan, Sardar Akram, opposed 
Khaz'al’s candidacy and endeavoured to have a cou¬ 


sin of Khaz'al’s called 'Abud appointed as Shaykh. 
He failed in this attempt and Khaz'al’s position was 
confirmed by the Shah in April 1898 when the lakab 
of Mu'izz al-Saltana, which had also been held by 
his predecessor, was conferred upon him (J. G. 
Lorimer, Gazetteer of the Persian Gulf, , Omdn and 
Central Arabia, Calcutta 1915, i/2, 1744-1754). 

Khaz'al followed with great success his brother’s 
policy of endeavouring to extend the area over which 
the Mubasayn held sway. The subjugation of the Ka'b 
(Ca'b) tribe was completed during 1897 and in the au¬ 
tumn of 1898 Khaz'al mounted a successful expedition 
against the Bawiyya tribe in the area between the 
Karun and Djarrabi rivers. By 1904 the Shaykh had 
the de facto power to nominate the governors of Ahwaz 
and M'ashur and the central government was repor¬ 
ted to exercise little authority south of Band-i Kir 
(Major E. B. Burton to Government of India, Rawal¬ 
pindi Feb. 28 1904, in F.O. 416/17). The weakness of 
the central government was also revealed by the fact 
that the collection of arrears of taxation from the 
BanI Turuf could be undertaken in 1903, and again 
in 1905, only with the support of Khaz'al and his 
armed followers. 

When the Persian government proposed to intro- 
i duce Belgian customs officials into 'Arabistan in 1902, 
! Khaz'al objected strongly, fearing that his power 
over his followers would be weakened as the degree 
of central government control increased. Wilson a - 
greed that any attempt to impose new taxes on the 
Arab tribes of the area would have caused serious 
unrest and could have resulted in the deposition of 
Khaz'al unless he was successful in defending the 
tribes’ traditional rights. (Wilson, op. cit., ch. v). One 
of Khaz'al’s advantages in the subsequent negoti¬ 
ations was the fact that he owned a large area of 
land in Turkish 'Irak, and could realistically threaten 
to leave Persian territory together with his followers. 
More important reasons for Khaz'al’s success in the 
negotiations over the introduction of the Belgians 
were, however, the degree of support which he re¬ 
ceived from the British diplomatic mission in Tehran 
and the number of armed followers which he could 
call upon. A. H. Hardinge, the British Minister in 
Tehran, estimated that he could put 20,000 armed 
men into action against the central government if he 
so wished. (Hardinge to Lansdowne No. 57, 12 April 
1901, marked confidential, in F.O. 60/636). In May 
1902 the authorities in Tehran agreed that the Shavkh 
should receive a salary as the Director-General of 
Customs in 'Arabistan and that the Belgian official 
who was to be appointed should accept the Shavkh’s 
orders with regard to the dues to be paid by the 
local Arab inhabitants (see H. J. Whigham, The 
Persian problem, London 1903). In 1903 the Shavkh 
received three important farmdns confirming his land 
holdings and proprietary rights in 'Arabistan from 
Muzaffar al-DIn Shah. 

It was because Khaz'al possessed such local power, 
because he was suspicious of Russian designs in the 
Persian Gulf, and because he made serious endeavours 
to reduce the level of piracy in the waters under 
his control, that his friendship was regarded highly 
by local British officials (see the despatch by Major 
E. B. Burton cited above). After the discovery of oil 
at Masdjid-i Sulayman in 1908, Khaz'al’s friendship 
became even more important, for the pipeline that 
was necessary to carry the oil to a deep water port 
had to cross his territory as well as that of the 
Bakhtiyarf. Khaz'al granted the necessary wayleaves 
in 1909 and also leased land for the building of a 
refinery and loading jetties at Abadan (see S. H. 
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i. Bowl, W: 13.8 cms, H: 6.5 cms, cobalt blue on opaque 
white glaze. Susa, 3rd/4th/late 9th/ioth c. Iran Bastan 
Museum Tehran, No. 3077. Service photo graphique du mus£e 
Iran Bastan. 


2. Bowl, W: 27 cms, H: 7.5 cms, polychrome lustre on 
opaque white glaze. Egypt, 3rd/late 9th c. Islamic museum, 
Cairo, No. 4176. 
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3. Dish, slip painted under transparent colourless glaze. 4. Jar, H: 30.5 cms, monochrome lustre, Egypt 5th/nth c. 

Khurasan, 5th/11 th c. “Enjoy feasting in good health’’. Victoria and Albert Museum, London No. C. 48.1952 

Museo d'Arte Orientate di Roma, No. 1974. Crown copyright Victoria and Albert Museum. 













14 cms, monochrome lustre. Iran, 575/1179- British Museum, 
London. 






Panel of lustre painted tiles, W: 78.5 cms, H: 49.5 cms. Kashan, 665/1267. Musie du Louvre , Paris, No. 6319. 
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i. Dish, W: 26,6 cms, H: 7.6 cms, black design under transparent turquoise glaze. 
Syria, early 7th/i3th c. Freer Gallery of Art, No. 47.8, Courtesy of the Smithsonian 
Institution, Freer Gallery of Art, Washington DC. 



2. Bowl, W. 19 cms, H. 9.5 cms, thick white slip design on grey ground under 
transparent colourless glaze. Iran, early 8th/i 4 th c. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
No. 65.2669. Courtesy Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. Fund: Charles B. Hoyt Bequest. 
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Jar, H: 77.5 cms, unglazed, stamped decoration. Spain 8th/i4th c. Victoria and Albert Museum, London, 
No. C. 400.1888. Courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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Longrigg, Oil in the Middle East, London 1961, 19- 
20). The Shaykh also assisted the British after Turkey 
joined the First World War. In 1910 the Shaykh 
had been made Knight Commander of the Order of 
the Indian Empire (K.C.I.E.) in recognition of his 
friendliness towards British interests. 

After the end of the war and with the rise to power 
of Ri(Ja Khan, the situation began to change. The 
official British promises of support for Khaz'al had 
been made dependent on his recognition of his obliga¬ 
tions towards the Persian government. While that 
government was weak the issue was largely academic, 
but when Ri<ja Khan began to extend the power of 
the central government the problem became a press¬ 
ing one. Khaz'al probably expected greater British 
support than he received. He was encouraged by 
London to seek an agreement with Ri(ja Khan (see 
G. Waterfield, Professional diplomat: Sir Percy Lo- 
raine of Kirkharle Bt., London 1973, chs. 6-9 for 
details and further references to the British diplo¬ 
matic archives on this complex issue). In Nov. 1923 
Khaz'al came to an arrangement with the central 
government over the payment of taxes (A. C. Mills- 
paugh, The American task in Persia, New York 1925, 
216-36), but Ri<}a Khan’s expedition in the spring 
of 1924 against the Lurs to the north alarmed Khaz'al. 
He refused, with good reason, to go voluntarily to 
Tehran and in August he stated that he would resist 
Ri<Ja Khan by force if necessary. British intervention 
failed to bring about a reconciliation. The far mam of 
1903 were revoked by the Shah and in September 
Khaz'al accused Ri<la Mian of violating the laws of I 
Persia and of acting as a usurper. This outburst lost I 
Khaz'al the sympathy of the British government 
which had begun to realise that British interests lay 
in the creation of a strong central government in 
Persia (R. M. Burrell, Britain, Iran and the Persian 
Gulf: some aspects of the situation in the 1940s and 
1930s, in D. Hopwood (ed.), The Arabian Peninsula: 
society and politics, London 1972). Khaz'al offered an 
apology for his statement in Dec. 1924, but Ri<Ja Khan 
was by now determined to extinguish the Shavkh’s 
power. Military preparations were made by the 
Persian army during the winter of 1924, and on 19 
April 1925, Khaz'al was arrested on board a boat at 
Mubammara. He was transferred to Tehran and kept 
there under virtual house arrest until his death. 

Bibliography : In addition to references in the 
text, M. J. A. Saldanha, Prlcis of Persian 3 Arabi■ 
stan affairs, Simla 1904; Administrative Reports on 
the Persian Gulf Residency and Muscat political 
agency, Calcutta 1873 onwards; A. T. Wilson, 
Southwestern Persia, a Political Officer’s diary 
1907-1914, London 1941; E. R. Durand, An autumn 
tour in Western Persia, London 1902; V. Chirol, 
The Middle Eastern question, London 1903; Mahdl 
BJmdad, Tarikh-i Ridfal-i Iran, i, Tehran 1966. 

(R. M. Burrell) 

KHAZAR. a nomadic people in the South ■ 
Russian steppes who flourished in the early Isla¬ 
mic period. The Khazar tribal union emerged in the 
course of the 6th century A.D. in the aftermath of a 
series of migrations of nomadic peoples from Inner 
and Central Asia. With the collapse of the European 
Hun state in 454 A.D., some of the nomadic ele¬ 
ments of Attila’s horde withdrew to the Pontic 
steppe zone. They were joined here, ca. 463 A.D., 
by waves of Oghur tribes which had been driven from 
Western Siberia and the Kazakh steppe by the 
Sabirs who, in turn, had been forced to migrate to the 
Kazakh steppe from their Central Asian homeland 
by the expansion of the Avar (Juan-juan, Uar-Hun) 


tribal confederation (on the history of these migra¬ 
tions, see K. Czegl6dy, A nomid nlpek vdndorldsa 
napkelettdl napnyugatig (“The Migrations of nomadic 
peoples from East to West”), Budapest 1969). The 
Sabirs themselves arrived in the North Caucasian 
steppelands and Volga region in the opening decades 
of the 6th century. When Avar (Juan-juan) hegemony 
in Mongolia was overthrown by the Turks (Tiirkiit, 
Kok Turks) in 552 A.D., elements of the Avars (or 
perhaps the Hephthalites, whose tribal union was 
composed of kindred Uar-Hun tribes) migrated west¬ 
ward and entered the Volga-Pontic steppe zone after 
557 A.D. where they subjugated some of the Oghur 
tribes. Avar dominion in this region was short-lived, 
for they were soon forced to migrate, together with 
some of their Oghur subjects, to Pannonia (ca. 567 
A.D.), by the advent of their enemies, the Turks. 

Although there are indications in Armenian sour¬ 
ces (see The History of the Caucasian Albanians by 
Movsls Dasxuranfi, tr. C. J. F. Dowsett, Oxford 
1961, 70) and Arab sources (al-Baladhuri, Futufi 
al-buldan, ed. De Goeje, 194; al-Ya'kubi, Historiae, 
ed. Houtsma, i, 200-4) that would appear to give 
evidence of a Khazar presence in the Volga delta 
and in the Caucasus prior to the middle of the 6th 
century (see D. M. Dunlop, The History of the Jewish 
Khazars, Princeton 1954, 20-22, and M. I. Artamonov 
Istoriya Khazar, Leningrad 1962, 116-7, for an 
evaluation of these sources. The Khazars have 
nothing to do with the AkatzirjAkatir, lihotzir etc. 
who figure in Byzantine and Syriac sources during 
this period, see O. Maenchen-Helfen, The World of 
the Huns, Berkeley 1973, 427 ff.); it is only under 
the aegis of the Turks that the Khazar tribal con¬ 
federation (most probably an amalgamation, by this 
time, of Hunnic, Sabir, Oghur, Turk and other 
nomadic, Altaic elements) fully emerges on to the 
historical scene. It cannot be determined, at present, 
whether a tribe named “Khazar” actually existed 
prior to the conquest and organisation of the Volga- 
North Caucasian-Pontic steppe nomads by the 
Turks. It may well be that the Khazar tribal union 
was a creation of the Turks and the name of this new 
tribal grouping was then anachronistically ascribed, 
by our early sources via local, oral historical tradi¬ 
tion, to those earlier tribes which ultimately came to 
compose it. In many of our early accounts, the 
ethnonyms Khazar and Turk are interchangeable. 
In any event, it is under Turk leadership (the 
Didebu Khak'-qn of Movses Daskhurants'i, the 
Diib eha of the K c art c lis Tsfkhovreba, ZtipujX of the 
Byzantine writers, perhaps to be identified with 
the T’ong Yabghu of the Western Turks, see J. Mar- 
quart, Osteuropaische und ostasiatische Streifzuge, 
Leipzig 1903, 394, 498) that the Khazars figure 
prominently in the Perso-Byzantine wars of the first 
third of the 7th century. The Khazars. acting as 
allies of Byzantium, relieved the Sasanid pressure 
on Heraclius (610-41) by devastating Persian hold¬ 
ings in Transcaucasia. In 626, the Diabehu Kaghan 
and his nephew, the Shad (Shat' in the Armenian 
sources) ravaged Caucasian Albania and in the fol¬ 
lowing year turned on Georgia whose capital, 
T'bilisi, fell to them in 628 (Daskhurants'i. tr. 
Dowsett, 81-8, K^artHis Ts’khovreba, ed. S. Kaukhi'- 
ishvili, T'bilisi 1955, i, 225, 374-5). The Khazar- 
Byzantine alliance cemented during these wars re¬ 
mained, although subject to occasional buffetings, 
the cornerstone of the Byzantine defence network 
against the nomads of the Eurasian steppes until 
the 10th century. 

Turk overlordship in the western half of their 
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realm had been steadily weakening during the first 
half of the 7th century as the result of internecine 
strife. With the submission of the Western Turk 
(On Ok) to the Chinese in 659, it came to an end. 
Two Turk successor states emerged in the western 
sector of the Eurasian steppes, the Khazar Kaghanate 
(perhaps under a scion of the ruling clan of the On 
Ok, the Nu-shih-pi as suggested by Artamonov, op. 
cit., 170-1) and the Bulghar-Onoghur/Onoghundur 
state (a tribal union composed largely of Oghur ele¬ 
ments led by the Dulo, the rivals of the Nu-shih-pi 
in the On Ok confederacy. The Bulghar ruling clan 
may also have had Attilid affiliations, see O. Pritsak, 
Die Bulgarische Fiirstenliste und die Sprache der 
Protobulgaren, Wiesbaden 1955, 36-8). The inevitable 
conflict that broke out between the two (reported, 
with mythic overtones, in Theophanes, Nicephorus 
Patriarchus and the Letter of the Khazar ruler, 
Joseph) ended with the defeat of Pontic (Magna) 
Bulgaria (IlaXaia BooXyapia) in the 670s. In the 
course of this struggle, and perhaps even earlier, 
some Bulghar (the name may be etymologised in 
Turkic as meaning “the mixed ones”, see Gy. 
Nemeth, A honfoglalo magyarsdg kialakuldsa (“The 
Formation of the Hungarians of the Conquest 
Period”), Budapest 1930, 95-6) elements migrated to 
the Volga-Kama region founding Volga Bulgharia. 
Another horde, under Asperukh, made its way to 
Byzantine Moesia and established Danubian Bul¬ 
gharia there ca. 679. Other Bulghar tribes remained 
in the eastern Pontic steppe zone under Khazar 
rule. 

The Khazars were now undisputed masters of 
the western Eurasian steppelands. Their hold over 
the North Caucasus, however, was contested by 
the Arabs who had begun to penetrate this region 
by 21/641-2. This was the first thrust in a series of 
wars that spanned a century. Much of the campaign¬ 
ing centered on gaining possession of Bab al-Abwab 
(Derbend) [}.».], a strategically-important town 
guarding the approaches from the steppe zone to 
Transcaucasia, and the Khazar cities Balandjar 
(Balangar, probably of ethnonymic origin, cf. the 
“Barandjar” mentioned in Ibn lajlan, Kniga 
Akhmeda ibn Fadlana o ego puteshestvii na Volgu 
v 921-922 gg. (“The Book of Ibn Fadlan on his 
Journey to the Volga”), tr. and facs. ed. A. P. Kova- 
levskiy, Kharkov 1956, 323 (f. 207b), or Z. V. Togan, 
Ibn Fadldn’s Reisebericht, in Abh. KM, xxiv/3 (1939), 
Arabic text, 30, or tr. M. Canard, in AIEO Alger, xvi 
(1950), 107, who were found in his day in Volga 
Bulgharia) and Samandar. Al-Mas'udi ( Tanbih, ed. 
de Goeje, 62) states that Balandjar was at one time 
the Khazar capital. He contradicts this statement 
in the Murudf (ii, 7, ed. Pellat, i, 211-2) where he 
makes Samandar the early Khazar capital. These 
cities may have been the winter and summer quar¬ 
ters of the Khazar ruling clan, hence the confusion 
in al-Mas'udl. The Khazar capital was later removed 
to the less exposed (to Arab raids) Volga delta 
where the city of Atll [q.v.] developed. The exact 
location of the Khazar North Caucasian cities has 
yet to be determined. T. Lewicki, Lxtdy Daghestanu 
i pilnocnego Kaukazu w oczach Iredniowiecznych 
pisarzy arabskich (“The Peoples of Daghestan and 
the North Caucasus in the eyes of Mediaeval Arab 
Writers”) in Przeglad Orientalistyczny, No. 2 (46) 
( r 963 )> 93 > and Z. V. Togan, Umumt Turk tarihine 
girif, Istanbul, repr. 1970, i, 57, place Balandjar 
west of the Sulah river, at the ruins of Endere. 
Togan identifies Samandar with present day Kizlvar. 
V. F. Minorsky, A History of Sharvdn and Darband, 


| Cambridge 1958, 106, however, believes it was located 
at or near Tarku in the North-Eastern Caucasus, 
not far from present-day Makhachkala. Like Balan- 
djar, the name Samandar may be of ethnonymic 
origin. 

Balandjar was first attacked in 22/642 (al-Tabari, 
i, 2667-8; ed. Cairo 1963-70, iv, 158), in the course 
of which the Arabs may even have penetrated into 
the Khazar hinterland. Minor Arab raiding con¬ 
tinued until 32/652 when 'Abd al-Rahman b. Rabi'a 
al-Bahili, disregarding a standing caliphal order to 
the contrary, led a large force on Balandjar where 
he was defeated and killed (al-Tabari, i, 2889-91, ed. 
Cairo, iv, 304-5; for a full discussion of this and 
other Arabo-Khazar campaigns, see the detailed 
treatment in Dunlop, op. cit., chs. iii-iv, and also 
kabk). 

While the Arabs were caught up with domestic 
affairs, the Khazars raided Caucasian Albania several 
times in the period ca. 661-664 and again in the 680s 
(as reported in the Armenian historians Daskhurants'i, 
Asolig and Lewond). In 681-2, the ruler of Albania, 
Varaz-Trdat, sent the bishop Israyel to Varac'an, 
the capital of the North Caucasian “Huns”, who 
were, at this time, ruled by “Alp' Ilit'uer” (* Alp 
Il-teber/tever), a Khazar vassal (or perhaps a rep¬ 
resentative of the royal clan; this is implied in the 
Turkic title il-teber and was a practice common in 
the nomadic world). The detailed description of 
North Caucasian “Hunnic” shamanism given in 
Daskhurants'i’s account of Israyel’s mission is ex¬ 
tremely valuable as it sheds some light on the religious 
practices that were, undoubtedly, present amongst 
the Khazars as well. The worship by these “Huns” 
of “T'angri Khan”, the cult of the sacred forest, 
worship of fire, thunder and lightning and the 
funeral practices described in Daskhurants'i (tr. 
Dowsett, 155-6, 161) all conform in general and in 
many of their specific traits to the descriptions of 
Turk shamanism in Chinese sources and later ac¬ 
counts of Turkic shamanism as practised up to the 
present century. The Islamic geographers (cf. Ibn 
Rusta, 139; for a discussion of these sources, see 
B. N. Zalthoder, Kaspiyskiy svod svedenii 0 vostolnoi 
evrope, Moscow 1962, i, 146-7) note that the Khazar 
pagans practise a religion “similar to that of the 
Turks” (GardizI specifically states that it resembles 
that of the Oghuz/Ghuzz, i.e. shamanism). 

During this same period, the Khazars apparently 
came into possession of most of the Crimea, except 
for Kherson which remained under a Byzantine ad¬ 
ministration. From here, they began to play an 
important role in the domestic politics of the Byzan¬ 
tine empire in connection with the ill-fated reign of 
Justinian II (685-95, 705-11). 

In the opening years of the 2nd/8th century, the 
Arab-Khazar struggle for hegemony in the North 
Caucasus quickened in pace. In 95/713-4, Maslama 
b. 'Abd al-Malik retook Bab al-Abwab which had, 
apparently, changed hands several times in the pre¬ 
ceding years, and drove deep into Khazar-North 
Caucasian “Hunnic” territory. Difficult but in¬ 
decisive fighting continued until 112/730 when 
Djarrab b. al-Hakami, who alternated command of 
this important theatre of operations with Maslama 
when the latter’s services were needed elsewhere, 
was defeated and killed by the Khazars under the 
command of “Bardjik (so Bal'ami, Ibn A'tham al- 
Kufi, Kitab al-Futuh, Ms. TopkapI, Ahmed III, 
2959, ii, ff. i8oa-i88b, has Barsbik. The relationship 
of Bardjlk/Barsbik to P'-arsbit ' (in Lewond, PatmuF- 
| iwn, ed. Ezeants' St. Petersburg 1887, 101) noted 
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as the “mother of the Raghan”, is unclear), son of 
the Khakan”, at Ardabil. Perhaps with a view to¬ 
wards strengthening the resolve of the Khazars, a 
Byzantine-Khazar marriage alliance was arranged 
in which Constantine (later Constantine IV Copron- 
ymous), son of Leo the Isaurian, married Ci£ek, the 
daughter of the Kaghan, ca. 732-733. Their son, Leo 
IV (775-78 o), was known as “the Khazar”. 

The decisive campaign came in 119/737, when 
Marwan b. Muhammad (called Murvan Kru, “Mar- 
wan the Deaf”, in Georgian sources), through a clever 
ruse was able to advance deep into Khazar territory, 
by-pass the Khazar capital, Atil, on the lower Volga 
and catching the Kaghan unawares pursue him into 
the land of the Finno-Ugric Burtas, a subject people 
of the Khazars. Here, the defeated Kaghan agreed 
to become a Muslim and a subject of the caliph (the 
campaign is described in Ibn A'tharri al-Kufl, al- | 
Baladhurl, Bal'amt and Ibn al-Athlr). Al-Baladhuri. 
208, reports that Marwan settled 20,000 Sakaliba 
families from Khazar territory in Khakhlt and had 
Khazars transplanted to the steppe zone in the 
province of al-Lakz between Samur and Shabiran. 
Continued Khazar submission, however, was con¬ 
tingent on a strong Arab presence (i.e. an army of 
occupation). This was an impossibility and conse¬ 
quently, the conversion and submission of the 
Khazar Kagiian was short-lived. Leo Ill’s victory 
over the Arabs some three years later, at Acroinon, 
in addition to further weakening the Umayyads, 
undoubtedly enabled the Kaghan (if he had not al¬ 
ready done so) to break free of Arab overlordship. 

Thus, despite Marwan’s brilliant generalship, Arab 
rule was not and never would be firmly established 
on the Volga or even in the somewhat more acces¬ 
sible Daghistan where, in the 4th/ioth century, 
Khazar rule reached almost up to the wall of Derbend 
(see daghistan]. In effect, the Khazars and Arabs 
had fought each other to a standstill in the Caucasus. 
Although the campaign of 119/737, unlike the Arab 
advance defeated by Charles Martel at Tours several 
years earlier, was successful, the results were similar. 
The Caucasus and the Pyrenees became the border 
zone between the Arab world and Europe. 

The Khazars, whose raiding was resumed by the 
second half of the century and was combined with 
the frequent revolts of the Christian peoples of 
Transcaucasia, gave little peace to the Arabs in that 
region; never again, however, did they constitute a 
serious threat to the Arab possession of Transcaucasia. 

The caliph al-Mansur (136-58/754-75), un¬ 
doubtedly in an attempt to better relations with 
the Khazars. ca. 760 ordered Yazld b. Usayd al- 
Sulaml, the governor of Armenia, to marry a daughter 
of the Khazar Kaghan (her name is given only as 
Khdtun. a title; the name of the Kaghan appears to 
have been *Baghdtur, cf. Ibn A'tham al-Kufl, ii, 
f. 241b). The marriage was arranged (the bride 
bringing a dowry of 10,000 dirhams) but her death 
in childbirth and that of her child shortly after 
(Baladhurl, 210) perhaps served as the cause for 
two large-scale Khazar raids into Transcaucasia in 
145/762-3 and 147/764-5. The name of the commander 
of the Khazar forces is given in al-Tabari, iii, 328, 
Cairo ed., viii, 7, as “As Tarkhan ai-Kh w arazmi” 
and in al-Ya'ljubi as “Ras” ( Historiae , ii, 446; John 
Rylands, Arabic Ms. 231 (801), f. 152a) or “Rash” 
(Cambridge QQ10, f. 192a) Tarkhan. Lewond 
( PatmutHwn , ed. Ezeants', 132) has “Rai T'arkhan”. 
These names and the nisba “al-Kh w arazmi” point 
to an Iranian origin. Following Minorsky, Hist, of 
Sharvdn and Darband, 147, we may conclude that 


this commander was drawn from the As/Aorsi (cf. 
“al-Arsiyya”, the Muslim bodyguards of the Khazar 
Kaghans “from the region of Kh w arazm” who were 
long-time residents of Kliazaria, having settled there 
not long after the rise of Islam, al-Mas'udl, Murudi, 
ii, 10, ed. Pellat, i, 213) who were part of the mass 
of Iranian (Alan-As-Aorsi) nomads living east of the 
Caspian sea in territories subject to the Khazars. 
The “Arsiyya”, as Muslims, were granted the right 
to remain neutral whenever the Khazars were en¬ 
gaged in warfare with Islamic peoples. 

In 780 A.D., the Georgian prince, Nerse, attempted 
to enlist the aid of the Khazars in his continued 
struggle with the Arabs. He was, on this occasion, 
politely refused. This refusal probably stemmed from 
a brief anti-Byzantine shift in Khazar policy. This is 
clearly evident in 786 when the Khazars aided Leon 
II, the ruler of Abkhazia (Ap'khazet'i), and a grand¬ 
son of the Khazar Kaghan, to secure the indepen¬ 
dence of Ap'khazet'i and Egrisi (= mediaeval 
Western Georgia) from Byzantine suzerainty ( K c art - 
His Ts’-khovreba. i, 251). This re-orientation may have 
been the product of Khazar-Byzantine disputes in 
the Crimea (perhaps associated with the anti-Khazar 
revolt of John of Gothia, see Artamonov, op. cit., 
252-5). The last major (Khazar incursion into Arab 
holdings in Transcaucasia occurred in 183/799 (de¬ 
tailed discussion in Dunlop, op. cit., 183 ff.,) Georgia 
proper ( K c art c li) being the principal victim. This in¬ 
vasion, according to al-Tabari, ii, 647 ff., was brought 
about by the failure of a proposed matrimonial al¬ 
liance between the daughter of the Khazar king and 
the Barmakid al-Fadl b. Yahya (cf. above i, 1034 
and ii, 732). It may also have been a diversionary 
tactic to relieve the Byzantines (presuming that 
Khazar-Byzantine relations had returned to their 
normal state of co-operation in the face of a common 
foe), who were then able to induce the caliphate to 
make peace. 

The conversion of the Khazars to Judaism has 
been the subject of a sizable literature, often of a 
conjectural or polemical nature. The date of the 
conversion—if, indeed, there is one specific date 
that marked the acceptance of Judaism by large 
numbers of Khazars—has not yet been firmly estab¬ 
lished (cf. the exhaustive discussion of this question 
and a critical evaluation of the Islamic and Hebrew 
sources, including the much debated “Letter of King 
Joseph” and the Cambridge Document, in Dunlop, 
op. cit., chs. v-vi). It is most probable, that, follow¬ 
ing al-Mas‘udi (Murudi, ii, 8; ed. Pellat i, 212), the 
Khazar king, “his entourage and the Khazars of his 
tribe” (i.e. the ruling clan or tribe or the ethnic 
Khazars, if such indeed existed, as opposed to the 
non-Khazar tribes who were under Khazar overlord¬ 
ship), had become Jews during the reign of Harun 
al-Rashld (170-93/786-809). The comments of Ibn 
al-Fakih, Kitab al-Bulddn, ed. de Goeje, 298, writing 
ca. 290/903, that “all of the Khazars are Jews, for 
they have recently converted” is undoubtedly based 
on earlier tradition (Dunlop, op. cit., 109; T. Lewicki, 
Zridla arabskie do dziejdw slowiaAszczyzny, Wroclaw 
1969, ii/i, 121). Al-Istakhri, ed. de Goeje, 220, 224, 
notes that the Khazars are Muslims, Christians and 
Jews, the latter forming the smallest group but in¬ 
cluding the king and his court, i.e. the royal clan. He 
also reports that the Kaghmiate resided in a certain 
family (this is in keeping with Turk tradition) and 
could be passed on only to Judaised members of 
this family. This latter claim and his story of the 
young Muslim Khazar barred from the throne be¬ 
cause of his religion is not typical of the religious 
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indifference usually manifested by the Altaic, no¬ 
madic peoples of this time, and may well be a pious 
fabrication. 

The extent of Khazar Judaism and the degree to 
which it may have influenced the subject peoples 
and neighbours of the Kaghanate (cf. the rather 
Judaic names of the sons of Seldjuk) is the subject 
of some speculation. The view-, originating with 
FirkoviS and advanced in one modified form or an¬ 
other by L. Rdsonyi, Tarihte turkluk, Ankara 1971, 
115-6, and A. Zajaczkowski, Ze studidw nad zagad- 
nieniem chazarskim (“Studies on the Khazar Prob¬ 
lem”), Cracow 1947, 61-6; idem, Karaims in Poland, 
Warsow-The Hague-Paris 1961, 16 ff., amongst 
others, that the Khazars adopted Karaite rather 
than Rabbinic Judaism has been forcefully coun¬ 
tered by Z. Ankori, The Karaites in Byzantium, 
New York-Jerusalem 1959, 64-79. 

At some time in 861, Constantine (later St. Cyril, 
the “Apostle to the Slavs”) led a Byzantine mission 
to Khazaria, the ostensible purpose of which was to 
participate in a religious debate at the court of the 
Kaghan. The real motivation behind the embassy 
undoubtedly had to do with the 860-1 Rus’ raid 
on Constantinople and questions of joint Khazar- 
Byzantine cooperation against this new foe. Accord¬ 
ing to the Life of Constantine (Constantinus et Metho¬ 
dius Thessalonicenses, Fontes, ed. F. Grivec, F. 
Tom 5 i 6 , Zagreb i960), some Khazars asked to 
convert to Christianity and were allowed to do so. 

The later reports of the conversion of the Khazar 
Kaghan to Islam after the collapse of the Khazar 
state in 354/965 (Ibn al-Athlr, viii, 418; Ibn Miskaw- 
ayh, ed. and tr. Amedroz-Margoliouth, text, ii, 203, v, 
223, and al-Muljaddasi, ed. de Goeje, 361). In the 
latter the adoption of Islam as the result of the 
campaigns of al-Ma 3 mun (Abu ’ 1 -Abbas Ma’mun 
b. Muhammad) ruler of Gurgandj and later (after 
995) of all Kh w arazm [see kh w arazm-shahs! may 
well be historical. Prior to 354/965, Islam had ad¬ 
herents not only amongst subject peoples (cf. in 
particular the Volga Bulghars) but amongst the 
Khazars as well. Atll, according to al-Istakhri. 220, 
had 10,000 Muslim inhabitants. Al-Baladhurl, 203, 
tells of the Khazars who were settled by Bugha the 
Ttirk in 240/854-5 in Shamkur (Shank'or) because 
of their interest in Islam and security. Confirmation 
of Bugha’s activities in this area (warfare against 
the Khazars and Alans) is found in Munedidjim 
bashl (Minorsky, Hist, of Shaman and Darband, 
Arabic text, 3, tr. 25) and in the K c artHis Tsfkho- 
vreba (i, 256-7) which further notes that he settled 
300 Khazar families in “Shank'or” (no mention is 
made of their Islamic affiliations), but then came 
under the suspicion of the caliph who feared he 
"was taking council with the Khazars, his tribes¬ 
men” [tompa misPa, which can also be translated as 
“his kinsmen") and relieved him of his post. Bugha’s 
campaign about this time, against the Georgian 
mountaineers, the §anariyya (in Georgian Tsanar ) 
which led to an unsuccessful attempt on their part 
to enlist the aid of the Byzantines, Khazars and j 
$akaliba, should be viewed in light of the above. 

The conversion of the Khazars to Judaism was no 
obstacle to continuing Khazar-Byzantine coopera¬ 
tion, especially in view of the unstable situation that 
was developing in the steppes. In 838 (for the dating, 
see I. Sorlin, Le problime des Khazares et les historiens 
sovUtiques dans les vingt dernieres annies, in Travaux 
et Mimoires, iii (1968), 436 n. 51), the Byzantines 
assisted in the construction of the fortress Sarkel/ 
Sharkil on the Don which was built as a defence 


(probably for Byzantine Crimea) against the Hun¬ 
garian tribal union, or elements of it, and the Peienegs 
who were beginning to cause problems for the 
Khazars and ultimately the Byzantines (Ibn Rusta, 
143; Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Administrando 
Imperii, ed. and tr. Gy. Moravcsik - R. Jenkins, 
Washington 1967, ch. 42; Theophanes Continuatus, 
ed. Bonn, 122 ff.; Scylitzes, ed. Bonn ii, 129-30; for a 
full discussion of this question see P. B. Golden, The 
migrations of the Oguz, in Archivum Ottomanicum, 
iv, 1972). 

During the caliphate of al-Wathih (227-32/842-7), 
two Arab embassies were sent to Khazaria. one led 
by Muhammad b. Musa al-Kh w arazmI and the other 
that of Sallam the Interpreter (al-MukaddasI, 362; 
Ibn Khurradadhbih. 162 ff.; Ibn Rusta, 149). 

Khazar-Arab hostilities in the North Caucasus 
continued during the course of the 3rd/9th century 
on a reduced scale. Miinedjdjim bashl (in Minorsky, 
Hist, of Sharvdn and Darband, text, 4, 17, tr. 26, 46) 
speaks of warfare that, apparently, persisted from 
Radjab 288/August 901 to ca. 300/912. The name 
of the Khazar ruler who figured in these campaigns 
is given as K-sa (or T-n/z K-sa) b. B-ldfan (cf. BluPan, 
the name of a Khazar commander mentioned in the 
K c arPlis Tsfkhovreba, i, 249-50). 

Khazar power was now on the decline. As with all 
nomadic tribal unions, there were continual cen¬ 
trifugal tendencies on the part of individual clans or 
tribes to break away from the power of the Kaghan. 
The first signs of serious internal difficulties of this 
nature may be seen in the revolt of the Kabars (whose 
name may be etymologised in Turkic as “rebel”, see 
N6meth, op. cit., 236-7) some time in the second 
half of the 9th century (Const. Porphyrogenitus, op. 
cit., 174). The Hungarian tribal union (to which the 
Kabars attached themselves), which had, in the early 
9th century, been hostile and had later become an 
ally (the Arpad dynasty came to power under Khazar 
auspices, Const. Porph., 172) had now been replaced 
in the Pontic steppes by the Pecenegs. Moreover, 
elements of the turbulent Oghuz tribal union which 
had been allies of the Khazars against the Pedenegs 
were now under pressure from tribes to their east. 
They began to push towards the Volga, occasionally 
crossing it in search of winter pasturage (al-Mas'udl, 
Murudj, ii, 19; ed. Pellat i, 218) and skirmishing 
with Khazar patrols. Another new factor was the 
unification, ca. 885, of the Eastern Slavic tribes, some 
of whom had been tributaries of the Khazars. under 
the Rus’ who were drawn to the Volga because of the 
lucrative trade that passed through Atll. A series of 
daring Rus’ raids into the Caspian lands of Islam 
began in the last quarter of the 9th century. Two 
large-scale raids took place in 298/910 and 299/911-2 
(on the dating, see S. Aliev, O datirovke nabega rusov, 
upomyanutlkh ibn Isfandiyarom i Amoli, in Vostolnle 
Istolniki po istorii narodov iugo-vostolnoi i tsentraPnoi 
evropy (“Eastern Sources on the History of the 
Peoples of South-Eastern and Central Europe”), ed. 
S. Tveritinova, Moscow 1967, ii, 316-21). Al-Mas'udl 
reports another raid after the year 300/912-3 (Aliev, 
op. cit., places this raid after 310/922). 

Khazar willingness to allow the Rus’ access to the 
Volga route in order to carry out these raids may 
perhaps be related to the hostilities between the 
Arabs and the Khazars in the Caucasus recorded in 
Munedidjim bashl (see above). In the raid reported 
by al-Mas'udi, the Kaghan is said to have given his 
assent on the condition that the Rus’ give him half 
of the booty. The Kaghan was unable, however, to 
prevent the slaughter of the returning Rus’ by 
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Khazar Muslims who were enraged at the activities 
of the former against their co-religionists (Murudf, 
ii, io, 18-23; ed. Pellat i, 213, 218-21). The devastat¬ 
ing Rus’ raid on Bardha c a/Partaw [see bardha‘a1. 
in Adharbaydjan in 332/943-4 (Daskhurants'i, tr. 
Dowsett, 224; Ibn Miskawayh, ed. Amedroz-Margoli- 
outh, ii, 62-7; al-Makdisi, K. al-Bad ; wa'-ta'rikh, 
ed. Huart, iv, 66-7; Ibn al-Athir, viii, 134-5) un¬ 
doubtedly played a rdle in the ensuing reorientation 
of Khazar policy with regard to the Rus’. In his 
letter (written probably in the 960s) to Hasday b. 
Shaprut, the Khazar ruler Joseph remarks that he 
is no longer willing to give the Rus’ passage down to 
the Volga, adding “I war with them. If I left them 
(in peace) for one hour, they would destroy the 
entire land of the Ishmaelites up to Baghdad” 
(P. K. Kokovtsov, Evrevsko-Khazar skava perepiska 
v X veke (“The Jewish-Khazar Correspondence in 
the 10th Century”) Leningrad 1932, 102). 

Khazar exclusion of the Rus’ from the Volga route 
was probably one of the causes of the war of 354/ 
965 recorded in the Rus’ chronicles ( Polnoe Sobranie 
Russkikh Letopisei, i, 65, ix, 31). According to this 
very laconic account, the Rus’ ruler, Svyatoslav, 
“overcame the Khazars and took their city and Bela 
Veia” (= Sarkel). Ibn Hawkal, ed. Kramers, ii, 
392-3, who heard of this several years after the event 
and places it in 358/967, states that the Rus’ sacked 
Bulghar and Khazaran (a section of Atll). Both of 
these accounts ignore the role of the Oghuz (Ghuzz). 
Ibn Miskawayh, text, ji, 209, tr. v, 223, and Ibnal- 
Athlr, viii, 418, report that in 354/965, the “Turks” 
attacked Khazaria. These “Turks" could only have 
been the Oghuz (the Torki of the Rus’ chronicles and 
Turk of the Anonymous Hebrew Khazar Cambridge 
Document) who undoubtedly entered into an alliance 
with Svyatoslav, just as they would later do with his 
son and successor, Vladimir I, in 985 against Volga 
Bulgharia. According to Islamic sources, the Kaghan 
appealed to the Kh w arazmians for aid and the latter 
drove off the “Turks” Kh w arazmian-Oghuz hostility 
at this time is reported in al-BIrunl, al-Atkdr al- 
bdfriya, ed. Sachau, 236, and confirmed by archaeo¬ 
logical evidence, cf. S. P. Tolstov, Po sledam drev- 
nekhorezmiyskoy tsivilizatsii (“On the Tracks of An¬ 
cient Kh w arizmian Civilization”), Moscow-Leningrad 
1948, 249), in return for which they demanded the 
conversion of the Kaghan to Islam (see above). Al¬ 
though the destruction, according to Ibn Hawkal, 
was considerable, it is not clear just what the Rus’ 
gained. Sarkel probably came into their possession, 
but Atll, and hence control over the Volga, probably 
remained in the hands of the Khazars who had now 
become a Kh w arazmian protectorate (this might ex¬ 
plain why Svyatoslav, apparently blocked here, was 
willing, in 968, to embark on a campaign in the 
Balkans to gain possession of Bulgaria and the 
Danubian trade routes). Ultimately, it did become 
an Oghuz holding (they appear to be there in strength 
in the 12th century, cf. the “40 tribes of the Ghuzz” 
mentioned there by Abu Hamid al-Gharnatl (Abu 
Hamid al-Granadino y su relacidn de viaje por tierras 
eurasidticas, ed. and tr. C. E. Dubler, Madrid 1953, 5). 

Khazar Jews are mentioned as coming to the court 
of Vladimir I in 986 in connection with the religious 
debates that are alleged to have preceded his con¬ 
version to Christianity. The account, however, rather 
suspiciously parallels the story of a religious debate 
which preceded the conversion of the Khazars to 
Judaism, see Marquart, Streifziige, 7 ff. Indeed, it 
may have been inserted in the Rus’ chronicle to 
support Rus’ claims to succession to the Kaghanate. 


The tradition of a Rus’ Kaghan is already known in 
the 9th century (cf. the “Chacanus Rus” of the 
Annates Bertiniani and the “Rus Khakan” of Ibn 
Rusta), and repeated in the nth century Slovo 0 
zakone i blagodati of Uarion who pointedly refers to 
Vladimir I and the then reigning Yaroslav (d. 1054) 
as “kagans”. 

In January, 1016, a territory called “Khazaria” in 
Scylitzes (ed. Bonn, ii, 464) which was ruled by a 
certain Georgius (presumably a Christianised 
Khazar) “the Tzoule” (this form T^ouAt), found in 
the 12th century Vienna Ms., Nationalbibliothek, 
Cod. Hist. Gr. 35, f. 132a and in the 13th century 
Vatican ms. 977, f. 287a, is to be preferred to the 
“Tzoulus” of the Bonn ed.) was attacked and conque¬ 
red by a joint Rus’-Byzantine force in which ‘ ‘Sphen- 
gus, the brother of Vladimir, who was the brother- 
in-law of the Emperor” (Basil II, cf. Y<X|4[}pou too 
fiaaiX^OT) of the mss. cited above and not “brother” 
as in the Bonn ed.) led the Rus’ forces. The identity 
of “Sphengus” and the location of “Khazaria” have 
not been convincingly demonstrated thus far (it 
has variously been suggested that Sphengus is Msti¬ 
slav, a son of Vladimir I, see G. Vernadsky, Kievan 
Russia, New Haven 1948, 75 and that “Khazaria" 
is to be found in the Crimean peninsula, Tmutorokan’ 
or in the North Caucasus. Mstislav was, indeed, in 
the Tmutorokan’ region ca. 1022 and, according to 
the Rus’ chronicle, he led a force of Khazars and 
Kasogians in 1023 against his brother Yaroslav). 

Ibn al-Athir, ix, 279, notes that the Kurd Faijlun, 
ruler of Gandja, attacked the “Khazars” in 421/1030 
but was defeated and slain by them. This was Facjl 
b. Muhammad of the Shaddadid dynasty, cf. above i, 
660 and ii, 975 and V. F. Minorsky, Studies in 
Caucasian History, London 1953, 40 ff. The “Kha¬ 
zars” mentioned here are probably a misprint for 
either the Abkhaz or Djurz (Georgians), both of 
whom had hostile relations with the Amirs of Gandja. 
Munedjdjim bashl, in Minorsky, Studies, text. 11, 
tr. 17, states that the Abkhaz attacked Arran and 
were beaten off by Fadl of Gandja in 417/1026. The 
K'artHis Ts c khovreba, i, 296, tells of Georgian war¬ 
fare with the rulers of Gandja in the early 1030s. 
Finally, a raid from Gandja against the Khazars is 
very improbable on geographical grounds. 

Munedjdjim bashi, in Minorsky, Hist, of Sharvdn 
and Darband, text. 24, tr. 51, reports that in 456/ 
1064 "the remnants of the Khazars, consisting of 
three thousand households, arrived in Kaljtan 
(which Minorsky, Hist. 107, identifies with Khavdak. 
lands now occupied by the Turkic Rumuks in 
Daghistan) from the Khazar territory. They rebuilt 
it and settled in it”. 

In 1079 and 1083 A.D., the Khazars are again 
mentioned in the Rus’ chronicles in connection with 
events in the principality of Tmutorokan’ where 
they appear to have wielded some power (PRSL i, 
204-5). Individual Kliazars took service with the 
various Rus’ princes. Thus, s.a. 1106 A.D. we read 
of an Ivan Kozarin (“the Khazar”), the voevoda of 
Kiev who drove off a Polovtsian (Coman) attack 
(PRSL, ix, 140). A Hungaro-Latin source (Thuroczi, 
cap. 500) mentions a “princeps Bissenorum ( = 
Hung. Besenyo "Peceneg”) nomine Kazar”, which 
would indicate that Khazar elements had joined the 
Peceneg union. Documents from the Cairo Geniza 
purport to tell of messianic movements in “Khazaria” 
in the nth and 12th centuries. The reference, here, 
however, was probably to events in the Jewish com¬ 
munities in the Crimea which was regularly called 
"Khazaria” or “Gazaria” in later Greek and Latin 
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sources (see Dunlop, op. cit., 254-6, and Artamonov, 
op. cit., 444). 

As with many steppe empires, Khazaria did not 
suddenly vanish, although it appeared to, but rather 
it gradually melted back into the steppe. The nomadic 
elements were undoubtedly incorporated into the 
Peieneg, Oghuz and ultimately Coman-Klpcak tribal 
confederations (this would probably explain the pres¬ 
ence of the Hebrew loanword Skabbat in Coman- 
Klpialf: Shabat kUn, Karaiay-Balkar: Shabat K’un, 
cl. also Cuvash: Shdmat). The collapse of Khazar 
power after 345/965 had severe consequences for 
Byzantium which—as the orientation of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus’ Dc Aim. Imp. would indicate— 
was already seeking to establish a new balance of 
power in the steppe zone in the 940S-950S. With 
Khazaria now unable to blunt the thrusts of on¬ 
coming nomadic invaders, Byzantium’s Balkan 
borders and, even more crucial, the Crimea, Con¬ 
stantinople’s eye into the steppe, were extremely 
vulnerable. The volatile Oghuz tribal union in the 
steppes to the east of Khazaria which had hitherto 
been held in check by the Khazars (cf. the Oghuz 
prisoners held by the Khazars as reported in Ibn 
Fadlan, ed. Togan, text 16, tr. 31) or allied with 
them (in joint operations against the Pecenegs, cf. 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Aim. Imp., 166), 
now began to break up. Some elements entered the 
Pontic steppe and ultimately caused disturbances in 
the Balkans. Another faction, led by Seldjuk set off, 
in the decades following 354/965, that chain of events 
that led to the Turkish conquest of Anatolia. 

The Khazar Kaghanate at its zenith was a vast, 
multi-religious, multi-national state (Ibn Fadlan, ed. 
Kovalevskiy, 313, ed. Togan, 44, reports that there 
were 25 subject peoples who sent hostages to the 
Kaghan’s court) which, in addition to the tribes that 
formed the Khazar union, included the Volga and 
Pontic Bulghars, the Burtas and other Finno-Ugrians 
(including at one time the Hungarians), the “Huns” 
of the North Caucasus as well as the aboriginals of 
that region, the Iranian Alan/As of the Caspian 
steppes and North Caucasus and various Eastern 
Slavic tribes. Its borders extended to Kiev in the 
west, the Volga Bulghar realm in the north (near 
present-day Kazan’), the steppes of Kh'arazm in 
the east and the Crimea and the northern Caucasus 
in the south. The Kaghanate, in its political and 
economic organisation, evidences all of the charac¬ 
teristics of other, Altaic, nomadic tribal empires of 
the period. It was presided over by a ceremonial 
Kaghan (probably of Tiirk-Ashina origin, descent 
from the Turk royal clan being one of the main 
criteria for the assumption of the Kaghanal title), 
while the actual governance of affairs was in the 
hands of the shad (the ishalishad of the Ibn Rusta- 
GardizI tradition) or the Beg (cf. the itof Constan¬ 
tine Porphyrogenitus, De Adm. Imp., 182, the 
Beh-Yilik of the al-Istakhri. - Ibn JJawkal, ed. 
Kramers, ii, 390, tradition). Ibn Fadlan (ed. Togan, 
text. 43-4) calls him the “Khakan B-h” who he 
notes, was assisted by the “K-nd-r Khakan” and 
Djawshlgh-r”. This system is a variant of the well- 
known Turkic dual kingship. The ceremonial Kagha¬ 
nate, described by the Islamic geographers (who 
regularly distinguish between the Khakan and the 
“king”), has parallels in the Turkic world. The 
earliest precedent for this particular evolution of the 
Kaghanate may be seen in the institution of the 
I K'e-han (*eb Kaghan “House Kaghan” of the 
Turks themselves) noted in Chinese sources. Seen in 
this light, Artamonov’s speculations (op. cit., 275 ff.) 


associating this institution with the judaicisation of 
Khazaria and the alleged coup d'itat of Obadiah in 
the early 9th century, are to be dismissed. Many of 
the ancient Turk traditions which underscored the 
shamanic aspects of the Kagtianal office, were pre¬ 
served by the Khazars. Thus, the ritual of the 
ceremonial strangling of the Kaghan at his investiture 
(al-Istakhri, 224), during which the new Kaghan on 
the verge of losing consciousness is asked to state 
the length of his rule (should he exceed it, he is killed; 
Ibn Fadlan notes that the KhSfcan may rule no 
more than forty years) is identical to the ritual 
practised by the Turks as described in Chinese 
sources (Liu Mau-Tsai, Die Chinesischen Nachrichten 
zur Geschichte der Ost-TUrken (T'u-kiie), Wiesbaden 

1958, i, 8). 

The Khazars, or at least the “royal” or core tribes, 
continued to practice a modified form of nomadism, 
wintering in their cities (which were large conglomera¬ 
tions of nomadic yurts, hence little archaeological evi¬ 
dence has survived) and passing the summer in the 
steppes (al-Makdisi, iv, 66). Agriculture and fishing 
were also practised. (On the nomadism of Western 
Eurasia, see Gy. Gyorffy, A honfoglald magyarok 
telepiiUsi rendjtrol (“On the Settlement Pattern of the 
Conquest Period Hungarians”), in Archaeologiai 
Ertesitd, xcvii (1970), for a description of this system 
as practised by the ArpAdid Hungarians. On the 
material culture of the Western Eurasian nomads, 
see S. A. Pletneva, Ot koleviy k gorodam (“From 
nomadic encampments to cities”), Moscow 1967). 
The importance of fishing in Khazaria is confirmed 
by al-Istakhri who notes that isinglass was the only 
product made by the Khazars themselves. Khazaria 
exported to Byzantium and the lands of Islam large 
quantities of furs, obtained as tribute from subject 
peoples, but imported the material for clothing 
from Gurgan, Jabaristan, Adharbavdian and Rum. 
The yudud al-'Alam, tr. Minorsky, 161, indicates 
that livestock breeding, as might be expected, was 
practised and was one of the numerous exports of 
Khazaria. But, unanimously with our other sources, 
the yudud, 162, notes that “the well-being and 
wealth of the King of the Khazars are mostly from 
the maritime customs”. Khazaria took ample ad¬ 
vantage of its favourable geographical position lying 
astride the great commercial arteries between east 
and west, north and south. The lyaghans of Atll, 
like the Volga Bulghar ruler, took a tithe on all 
trade passing through their territory. Nomadic 
empires (cf. the Turks and their relationship with 
the Soghdians) regularly encouraged trade because 
of this lucrative source of revenue. According to 
al-.Mas'udi, Murudi, ii, 22, ed. Pellat, i, 220, the 
Khazars had no sea-going vessels; yet according 
to Hilal al-Sabi (ed. Amedroz, 217, below), the dams 
built at Derbend were intended as a defence against 
the ships ( marakib) of the Khazars. There is some 
evidence to indicate that the Khazars minted their 
own coins. These were imitations of contemporary 
Arabic coins with many mistakes. Some, apparently, 
bore Turkic runic inscriptions; see A. A. Btkov, 0 
Khazarskom Ukane VIII-IXw. (“On Khazar Mint¬ 
ing”), in Trudi gosudarstvennogo ermitala, xii (1971). 

With regard to Khazar urban sites, our sources 
present a number of Khazar toponyms, few of which 
can be located or given etymologies with absolute 
certainty. In addition to Balandjar and Samandar 
(see above), we may note Atll, the name of the Volga 
and the Khazar capital located in its delta. L. N. 
Gumilyov, Otkrltie Khazarii. Moscow 1966, has 
recently advanced the thesis that the Khazar capital 
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was submerged by a rise in the level of the Caspian 
and consequently hopes of finding this largely 
“tent” city are slim. The al-I$takhri - Ibn Hawkal 
tradition reports that it was divided into two parts 
(al-Mas £ udI, Murudf, ii, 7, ed. Pellat, i, 212, and the 
Letter of Joseph, Kokovtsov, op. cit., 74-5, 102, say 
it was divided into three parts), a western (called 
“Khazaran” in Ibn Hawkal and in Ibn Rusta, 165, 
who elsewhere, see below, reports a different tradi¬ 
tion) in which the king lived fal-Istakhri. 220, Ibn 
Hawkal, ed. Kramers, ii, 389) and an eastern part. 
Another tradition, that of Ibn Rusta - Gardizi - al- 
Bakri and al-MarwazI, going back to al-Diarml via 
al-Djayhani. calls the Khazar capital *Sarlghshin 
{Sarigh = common Turk, “yellow”) whose relation¬ 
ship to “al-Bay<ja”’ (“the White City”; Shari sh in 
some Bulgharo-Oghuric dialects denotes “white”) is 
unclear. It should be borne in mind that “white” 
cities and fortresses in this region are not toponymical 
rarities and may have taken their name from the 
coloration of the bricks used in their construction. 
The later Saltsin may be a garbling of this name. 
Within Sarighshin is another city: H-bn-l- L or 
Khamlikh (Ibn Rusta, 139; al-Mukaddasi, 51, 355; 
Yakut, Mu c dfam alBuldan, i, 730, 793, ii, 471; 
Budud, Tumanskiy ms. f. 38b (H-m-dj), Ibn Khur- 
dadhbih. 124, 154-5), all of which may be corruptions 
of *Khan Baity “The Khan’s City” (cf. “Cambaluc” 
of Marco Polo for Peking). The relationship of this 
form to the city *Kutlugh, Turk, “blessed, fortu¬ 
nate” (GardlzI, Oxford, Bodl. Ouseley 240, p. 474; 
Budud, Tumanskiy ms. f. 38b; cf. also the tf-thl-gh, 
B — i-gh of al-Bakri and al-MarwazI), which may be 
either a separate and distinct city or the same city 
repeated in the not-always-criticai compilations that 
form the bulk of our sources for the Khazars, is not 
clear. Marquart ( Streifziige , 18), Lewicki ( iridla 
arabskie, i, 29, 115) Zaj^czkowski (Ze studiiw, 50) 
and Minorsky ( Ifudiid , 454) have suggested that 
Khamlikh was the eastern part of AtU. The anon¬ 
ymous Risala fi 'l-Akdlim (Kopriilu Ms. 1623, f. 
209b) notes that Sarighshin was located “in the 
plain”. The Khazar fortress Sarkel/Sharkil which 
appears only in Byzantine and Hebrew sources and 
is curiously absent in the Arabo-Persian accounts, 
has occasioned a considerable literature. The kel/kil 
of Sarkel is probably from Iranian gil (“house, 
dwelling”, see J. Harmatta and K. CzegKdy in 
Magyar Nyelv, xlix (1953), 178-83, 177 respectively). 
Sar may be viewed as either common Turkic Sarigh) 
Sari (“yellow”) or Bulgharo-Oghuric ShartghjShari 
(“white” in some dialects). Byzantine sources 
(Theophanes Continuatus and Constantine Porphy- 
rogenitus) translate it as “White Dwelling”. It may 
well have been the Rus’ “BSla Veia” (“White Fort”) 
and perhaps the Arabic al-Bay^a’, but there are 
numerous problems associated with this (see above). 
It was located on the Don river, near the Tsimlyan- 
skaya stanitsa (and is now submerged); since this lay 
in Pontic Bulghar lands it may well have borne a 
Bulgharic name. This does not imply, as some have 
claimed, that the Khazars necessarily spoke Bul¬ 
gharic. Other toponyms associated with Khazaria 
(although not necessarily having a Khazar popula¬ 
tion) are VaraFatt in the lands of the north Caucasian 
“Huns” (it is, perhaps, to be connected with the 
Warthan of al-Ya%ubI, Historiae, ii, 381. The mss. 
Cambridge, QQ10, f. 175b and John Rylands, Arabic 
231 (801), f. 139b, have W-r-dn; the Letter of 
Joseph, Oxford, Christ Church 193, f. 18a has V- 
rsanlV-rfhan. Minorsky, Hist, of Sharvan and Dar- 
band, 93-4, emends al-Ya'kubl’s form to *Warshan 


and connects this with Varai'an), Suwar (in the 
north Caucasus and Volga Bulghar lands, undoub¬ 
tedly from the ethnonym Sabir), fiishui (?) and 
B-gh-nd. 

The religious situation in Khazaria was quite com¬ 
plex. In addition to Jews (whose numbers grew due 
to the migration of their co-religionists from Byzan¬ 
tium as the result of the persecutions of Romanus 
Lecapenus (919-44) reported in al-Mas'udl, MurUdf, 
ii, 8, ed. Pellat, i, 212, and the Khazar Cambridge 
Document, Kokovtsov, op. cit., 35, as well as from 
the Islamic lands) and Khazar converts, there were 
large numbers of Muslims and Christians as well as 
pagans of various types (Turkic, Slavic and Finno- 
Ugrian). In Atll there was a principal mosque with a 
lofty minaret and 30 mosques. In the year 310/922-3, 
the Khazar ruler received a report that in a Muslim 
country a synagogue had been destroyed (the name 
given in Yakut, Mu ( dfam, ii, 440 is not clear; cf. 
Marquart, Streifziige, 4, 477 ff.). He therefore had 
the minaret destroyed and the mu'adhdhin killed. 
He left the mosque unharmed for fear that all the 
synagogues in Muslim lands would be destroyed. 

The question of Khazar ethnic affiliations remains 
one of the most difficult aspects of Khazar studies. 
Given the context in which the Khazar state came 
into being, we may properly look to the Altaic, or 
more specifically, perhaps, to the Turkic world for 
an answer (al-Mas'udfs comment, Tanbih, ed. de 
Goeje, 83, that the name Khazar is Iranian and in 
Turkic is Sabir is undoubtedly a garbling of the fact 
that elements of the Sabirs formed one of the con¬ 
stituent tribes of the Khazar confederation. Both 
names may be explained in Turkic with the meaning 
“nomad”, “wanderer”, see Nemeth, A honfoglaU. .., 
37. This might also account for al-Mas c udI’s confu¬ 
sion). Unfortunately, we do not, as yet, possess any 
texts in the Khazar language (a recently discussed 
Hebrew document from the Cairo Geniza, see Cam¬ 
bridge, ms. T-S 12.122, which may have been written 
by Khazar Jews in Kiev, has an inscription in a 
variant of the Turk runic script which was used by 
many of the nomadic tribes of Central Asia and 
Eurasia. It has yet to be satisfactorily deciphered. 
Moreover, it consists of one word and hence can 
hardly be considered decisive). It is generally ac¬ 
cepted that Khazar must have been, broadly speak¬ 
ing, Altaic; whether this was common Turkic or a 
form of Bulgharo-Oghuric is still the subject of 
polemics. Our sources provide little guidance here. 
Thus, al-Istakhri. ed. de Goeje, 222, in one passage, 
remarks that Khazar does not resemble Turkic, 
Persian or any other language. Elsewhere (p. 225), 
he states that it is similar to Bulgharic. Al-BIrunl 
( al-Athar al-bdkiya, ed. Sachau, 42) remarks that 
the Bulghar and Suwar speak a language which is 
a mixture of Turkic and Khazar. This would seem 
to contrast Turkic and Khazar and perhaps place 
Khazar in the Bulgharo-Oghuric grouping. But one 
must bear in mind the compilatory nature of our 
sources, which undoubtedly compounded the com¬ 
plexities of the linguistic situation in Khazaria where 
common Turkic, Bulgharo-Oghuric, Finno-Ugric, 
Iranian and Slavic were spoken. Individual Khazar 
words, names, titles, hydronyms and toponyms 
scattered in Arabic, Persian, Hebrew, Byzantine, 
Rus’, Armenian and Georgian sources cannot fully 
answer this question because of the obvious diffi¬ 
culties of interpretation and the paucity of their 
number (depending on what one is willing to consider 
Khazar. there are, roughly, some fifty known Khazar 
words). Khazar titles are invariably Turkic or an- 
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cient Inner Asian loanwords long associated with 
Turkic: Kaghan. Khatun. Alp (both a name and 
title, as is true of many names in Turkic), Baghatur, 
Beg, Tegin (Ir-tigin), Diabehu. Il-teber. Shad. Tarkhan, 
Tarmal (Tolmal ), Tudun and Yilik (Ilik ). Other 
titles (or perhaps names) are problematic, cf.: 
Balgitzes (Belgili ? Ballkll), B-l-shtst (Bolushll ?), 
Tzoull (Cull?), Didwshigh-r. K-nd-r, Salifdn. Sim¬ 
ilarly, some Khazar personal names are clearly 
Turkic, cf.: AvCi (Awl’i ), Bulan, Click, Corpan, 
Ifadhlr (Khat’-jr ), BarsbekjP < -arsbit < ), while others 
pose numerous difficulties of interpretation: Bardfik 
(if it is not a corruption of Barsbek, see above), 
Bdshtwa, BluPan/Buldidn, C c at c Kasar, C c at'n, 
Ibuz(s)er Gliaban{r), ( T-n)K-sd, Papatzys, * Yazlr 
Buldsh, Ziebel. A few names show Iranian influence 
(cf. Hazdr Tarkhan and perhaps Kundddfik, with 
the Turkic dimunitive suffix -dfl/s). Of the tribal 
names, we know only Khazar ( K c azar), Kara Khazar 
and Kabar/Kavar. The clan name Ansa (IJudud, ms. 
Tumanskiy, f. 38b), if it is not a corruption of 
Isha/Ishad, may well be a garbling of the Turk 
Ashina. Of the nomina, we know only the obviously 
Arabised al-djdada (Ibn A c tham al-Kufi, TopkapI, 
Ahmed III 2956/ii, f. 192b), a kind of tent-cart. | 
With the possible exception of Sarkel (if it is to be 
read as Sharkil), none of these forms shows specific 
Bulgharo-Oghuric characteristics (i.e. Turun for 
Tudun). 

Another major question of Khazar studies, for 
which there is as yet no ready answer, is the rela¬ 
tionship of the Khazars to the origins of Eastern 1 
European Jewry. 

Bibliography: Partial bibliographies of the 
Khazar question are found in: A. Yarmolinsky, j 
The Khazars; A Bibliography, in Bulletin of the 
New York Public Library, xlii (1939); and his | 
later The Khazars: (an annotated) Bibliography, in | 
ibid., lxiii (1959); B. D. Weinryb, The Khazars, 
an annotated Bibliography, in Studies in Bibliog¬ 
raphy and Booklore, Library of Hebrew Union 
College-Jewish Institute of Religion, vi (1963); ; 
Gy. Moravcsik, Byzantinoturcica, Berlin 1958, i, 
83 ff. i 

The major works on the Khazars are M. I. 
Artamonov, Oierk drevneyshey istorii (“Outline of 
the Most Ancient History of the Khazars”), Lenin¬ 
grad 1936 and his later Istoriya Khazar. Lenin¬ 
grad 1962 which is useful from the archaeological 
standpoint. A. Zaj^czkowski, Ze Studidw nad 
zagadnieniem chazarskim (“Studies on the Khazar 
Question”), Cracow 1947, is important from the 
Turcological viewpoint, but rather weighted in 
favour of Khazar-Karaim ties. D. M. Dunlop, The 
History of the Jewish Khazars, Princeton 1954, 
an excellent outline of Khazar history with de- 1 
tailed treatment of Arabic, Hebrew and Byzantine j 
sources. P. B. Golden, Q’azar Studies, A n historico- 
philological Inquiry into the Origins of the Q’azars, 
in Monographs on Medieval Eurasia, i, Lisse-Buda- 
pest, forthcoming, is a detailed treatment of the 
Khazar “Sprachreste” with emphasis on the 
Turcological aspects of the Khazar question. 

Z. V. Togan’s "Hazarlar” in lA is fanciful and at 
times uncritical. 

The major Arabic sources for the Khazars are, 
in addition to the geographers of the BGA series; 
al-Baladhuri, Kitab Futuh al-Bulddn-, al-Dimashki, 
Cosmographie, ed. F. Mehrens, St. Pb. 1866, Ibn 
A'tham al-Kuft, Kitab al-Futuh, Istanbul, Top¬ 
kapI, Aljmed III 2956 (extracts can be found in 
Togan, Ibn Fabian’s Reisebericht and A. N. Kurat, 


Muhammad bin A’sam al-Ku/i’nin Kitab al- 
Futuh’u, in Ank. Vniv. Dil ve Tarih-Cografya 
Fakiiltesi Dergisi, vii (1949); Ibn al-Athir, al- 
Kdmil ft ’l-Ta’rikh, 1851-76; Ibn Fadlan (see the 
Kovalevskiy and Togan editions cited in the text); 
al-Idrisi, Glographie d’Edrisi, tr. A. Jaubert, 
Paris 1836-40; al-NlakdisI, Kitab al-Bad 1 wa’l- 
Ta’rikh, ed. C. Huart, Paris 1899-1919; al-Kazwinl, 
Kosmographie, ed. Wiistenfeld, Gottingen 1848; 
Sharaf al-Zamdn fdhir Marvazi on China, the 
Turks and India, ed. and tr. V. Minorsky, London 
1942; Munedjdjim bashl (excerpts in Minorsky, 
Studies, and Hist, of Sharvdn and Darband cited 
in text; mss. are Istanbul, Nur-i 'Othmaniyya 
3171-2, TopkapI, Ahmed III 1954, i-ii, Bayazld 
£ Umumi Kutiiphanesi, Veliyuddln 5019-20, Siiley- 
maniyye, Es'ad Efendi 2101-2103; al-Tabari, 
Kitab Akhbar al-Rasul wa ’ l-Muluk ; al-Ya'kubi, 
Historiae; Yakut, Mu c d[atn al-Bulddn, and the 
Judaeo-Arabic work of Yehuda hal-Levi, Book of 
Kuzari (Kitab al-Khazar), tr. H. Hirschfeld, New 
York 1946. The Armenian sources are extremely 
important: Lewond, PatmuFiwn, ed. I. Ezeants 1 , 
St. Petersburg 1887, tr. as Ghivond, Histoire 
des guerres el des conquetes des Arabs en Arminie, 
by V. Chahnazarian, Paris 1856; Movses Daskhu- 
rants c i (Kalankatuats'i), PatmutHwn A luanxtsf, ed. 
M. Emin, Moscow i860, now available in the 
excellent translation of C. Dowsett (see text 
above). Movses Khorenats'i, Histoire d’Artninie, 
ed. and tr. P. E. Le Vaillant de Florival, Venice 
1841 and the Geography ascribed to him, Gio¬ 
graphie de Motse de Corine, ed. and tr. A. Soukry, 
Venice 1881. The most important Byzantine 
sources for the Khazars are Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus, De Administrando Imperio (see text above), 
which gives a detailed analysis of the situation in 
the steppes in the mid-ioth century; Nicephorus 
Patriarchus, Breviarium, ed. J. Bekker, Bonn 
1837; Georgius Cedrenus, Ioannis Scylitzae ope, 
ed. J. Bekker, Bonn 1839; Theophanes, Chrono- 
graphia, ed. C. de Boor, Leipzig 1883; Theophanus 
Continuatus, Historiae, ed. J. Bekker, Bonn 1838. 
The Georgian compilation, the K c artHis Tsfkhovreba 
(see text above), contains valuable supplementary 
material on Khazar activities in the Caucasus, but 
is generally unconcerned with events outside of 
Georgia proper. P. K. Kokovtsov’s Evreysko- 
Khazarskaya Perepiska (see text above) contains 
critical editions of the Khazar Hebrew Correspon¬ 
dence and the Cambridge Document with an ex¬ 
haustive commentary. Of Persian works, Bal'aml’s 
translation and re-working of al-Tabari is ex¬ 
tremely useful as he adds many details missing in 
the Arabic original. The work is available (in full) 
only in H. Zotenberg’s translation, Paris 1867-74. 
The ms. of M. Minovi’s facsimile edition, Astan-i 
Kuds 7481 (TaYikh-i Tabari, Tehran 1345/1926-7). 
unfortunately has lacunae in many important pas¬ 
sages relating to the Khazars. The mss. in the 
Bodleian at Oxford (Elliot 376, Fraser 131, 
Ouseley 249, Ouseley 360) and the Biblioth&que 
Nationale in Paris (Pers. 63, Pers. 162, Pers. 
Suppl. 162A, Pers. 163, Pers 164) should be con¬ 
sulted. Important excerpts from Gardizi are found 
in V. Bartol’d, OtCet 0 poezdke v srednyuyu aziyu 
s naulnoy tsel'yu, in Zapiski Imp. Akad. Nauk 
vii/4 (1897), and in the collection A magyar 
honfoglails kiitfSi (“Sources on the Hungarians of 
the Conquest Period), ed. and tr. Gy. Pauler, 
S. Szil&gy, Budapest 1900. The Khazar section of 
the Cambridge Ms. (King’s College 213) of GardlzI 
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is, regrettably, damaged and difficult to read; 
the Oxford Ms. (Bodleian, Ouseley 240), is prob¬ 
ably derived from it and should be used. The Rus’ 
chronicles (Polnoe Sobranie Russkikh Letopisey, i, 
Lament' evskaya letopis', Moscow, reprint 1962, and 
ix, Nikonovskaya Letopis’, Moscow, reprint 1965) 
make occasional references to the Khazars. 

Important collection of sources (texts, trans¬ 
lations and commentaries are: Ch. Fraehn, Ibn 
Foszlan’s und anderer Araber Berichte iiber die 
Russen alter Zeit, St. Petersburg 1823; A. Ya, 
Garkavi (Harkavi), Skazaniya musul’manskikh 
pisateley 0 slavyanakh i russkikh (“The Accounts 
of Muslim Writers on the Slavs and Russians"), 
St. Petersburg 1870, and his Skazaniya evreyskikh 
pisateley 0 khozarakh i khozarskom tsarstve (“The j 
Accounts of Jewish Writers on the Khazars and 
the Khazar Kingdom”), St. Petersburg 1874; 

A. Kunik - V. Rosen, Izvestiya al-Bekri i drugikh 
avtorov 0 Rusi i slavyanakh, St. Petersburg 1878- 
1903, and the more recent F. Kupfer - T. Lewicki, 
irddla hebrajskie do dziejiw Slowian i niektdrych 
innych luddw irodkowej i wschodniej Europy 
(“Hebrew Sources on the Hist, of the Slavs and 
some other Peoples of Central and Eastern Eu¬ 
rope”), Wroclaw-Warsaw 1956, and T. Lewicki, 
irddla arabskie do dziejiw Slowiatiszczyzny, 
(“Arabic Sources for the Hist, of the Slavs”), 
i-ii/i, Wroclaw-Cracow 1956-69; the latter is still 
in progress. An interesting discussion of the 
sources of the “Caspian Codex” can be found in 1 

B. N. Zakhoder’s two-volume study Kaspiyskiy 
svod svedeniy 0 vostolnoy evrope (cited in text 
above). Analyses of specific problems of Arabic 
sources relating to Eastern Europe in general and 
Khazar problems can be found in J. Marquart, 
Ein Arabischer Bericht iiber die arktischen Lander 
aus dem 10 Jh., in Ungarische Jahrbiicher, iv (1924); 
idem, Kultur- und sprachgeschichtliche Analekten, 
in Ungarische Jahrbiicher, ix (1929); T. Lewicki, 
Ecrivains arabes du IX‘ au XVI • siicle traitant de 
I’ambre jaune de la Baltique et de son importation 
en pays arabes, in Folia Orientalia, iv (1962-3). 

S. G. Klvashtornlv. Drevneyshee upominanie ; 
slavyan v niinem povolll (“The Oldest Mention of 
the Slavs in the Lower Volga Region”), in [ 
Vostoinle Istocniki, ed. Tveritinova (1964), i; 
A. P. Novosel’tsev, Vostoinle istolniki 0 vostolnlkh 
slavyanakh i Rusi VI-IX vv (“Eastern Sources 
on the Eastern Slavs and Rus’ VI-IX cents.”), in 
Drevnerusskoe gosudarstvo i ego meldunarodnoe 
znaienie (“The Ancient Russian State and its 
International Significance”), ed. A. P. Novo¬ 
sel’tsev, V. T. Pashuto et al., Moscow 1965; 

F. Kmietowicz, The Term Raddniya in the Work 
of Ibn JJurdadbeh, in Folia Orientalia, xi (1969). 

The Hungarian scholar, K. Czegl6dy, in addi¬ 
tion to his important monograph (cited in the 
text) has contributed a number of very useful 
articles on various aspects of Khazar history and 
culture: Egy bolgar tirSk yiltavar miltdsdgnlv 
(“The Bulghar Turkic title Yiltavar”), in Magyar 
Nyelv, xl (1944); Egy kazdr miltdsdgnlv (“A 
Khazar title”), in Magyar Nyelv, xliii (1947); 

A kazdr kil-kel eredete (“The Origin of Khazar 
kil-kel”), in Magyar Nyelv, xlix (1953); Herakleios 
tbrbk szovetstgesei (“The Turkic Allies of Hera- 
clius”), in Magyar Nyelv, xlix (1953); Nyugati 
tiirk eredetii miltisdgnevek (“Titles of Western 
Turk Origin”), in Nlvtudomdnyi vizsgdlatok 
(“Onomastic Studies”), ed. S. Mikesy, Budapest 
1955 ; Khazar Raids in Transcaucasia in A.D. 


762-764, in Acta Orientalia Hungarica, xi (i960); 
A korai kazdr tdrtlnelem forrdsainak kritikdjdhoz 
(“A Critique of Contemporary Sources for the 
History of the Khazars”), in A Magyar Tudo- 
mdnyos Akademia, nyelv-is irodalomtudomdnyi 
osztdlydnak kozlem&nyei (Communications of the 
Linguistic and History of Literature Section of 
the Hung. Acad, of Sci.), xv (i960); Bemerkungen 
zur Geschichte der Chazaren, in Acta Orientalia 
Hungarica, xiii (1961); TE PMATZOTH, in Acta 
Antigua Academiae Scientarum Hungaricae, x 
(1962). Hungarian interest in Khazar history, 
which was so intimately intertwined with their 
early history, has always been strong. Most major 
works dealing with early Hungarian history 
{i.e. prior to their occupation of Pannonia) have 
something to say regarding the Khazars. The col¬ 
lection of articles under the heading A Magyarsdg 
dstbrtlnte (“Hungarian Proto-History”), ed. L. 
Ligeti, Budapest 1943, contains valuable contri¬ 
butions dealing with Khazar and Hungaro- 
Khazar problems from Czegk'dv and T. Halasi- 
Kun. 

The Khazar problem has engendered a rather 
large specialised literature. Some of the more 
important articles are: H. H. Howorth, The 
Khazars. were they Ugrians or Turks?, in Travaux 
de la troisieme session du Congres International des 
Orientalistes, St. Petersburg 1876; S. Patkanov, 
Uber das Volk der Sabiren, in Keleti Szemle, i 
(1900); J. Thury, A Khazar isa miltdsdgnlv (“The 
Khazar title Isha”), in Keleti Szemle iii (1903); 
J. (Gy.) Moravcsik, Proiskholdenie slova Tzitza- 
kion (“The Origin of the word Tzitzakion), 
in Seminarium Kondakovianum, iv (1913); V. Mi- 
norsky, The Khazars and the Turks in the Akdm 
al-Marjdn, in BSOS, ix (1937-9); Gy. N6meth, A 
magyar nipniv, a magyar tdrzsnevek, a kazdr 
nipniv (“The ethnonym Hungarian, Hungarian 
tribal names, the ethnonym Khazar”!. in Magyar 
Nyelv, xxxiv (1938); Z. V. Togan, Vdlkerschaften 
des Chazarenreiches im neunten Jahrhundert, in 
Korbsi Csoma Archivum, iii (1940); M. I. Arta- 
monov, Belaya Vela, in Sovetskaya Arkheologiya, 
xvi (1952); H. Schonebaum, Zur Kabarenfrage, 
in Aus der byzantinistischen Arbeit der Deutschen 
Demokratischen Republik (BBA 5, 1957); M. I. 
Artamonov, Sarkel-Belaya Vela, in Trudi volgo- 
donskoy arkheologileskoy ekspeditsii, Materiall i 
I ssledovaniya po Arkheologii SSSR, lxii (1958) 
(Works of the Volga-Don Archaeological Expedi¬ 
tion, Materials and Researches on the Archae¬ 
ology of the USSR); see also there the article of 
I. I. Lvapushkin, Pamyatniki saltovo-mayatskoy 
kul’turt v basseyne r. Dona (“Monuments of the 
Saltovo-Mayats Culture in the Don river basin”); 
N. Ya. Polovoy, 0 marshrute pokhoda russkikh na 
Berdaa i russko- Khazarskikh otnosheniyakh v (734 g. 
(“On the Route of the Russian Campaign on 
Bardha'a and Russo-Khazar relations in 943”), 
in Vizantiyskiy Vremennik, xxv (1961); T. Lewicki, 
'Arfsu 5 , Un nom de tribu tnigmatique ciU dans le 
lettre du roi Khazar Joseph (X* siicle), in Cahiers 
du Monde Russe et Soviltique, iii/i (1962); O. 
Pritsak, Yowdr und KaJJotp Kdwar, in Ural- 
Altaische Jahrbiicher, xxxvi (1965); P. B. Golden, 
The Q’azaro-Hungarian Title cvo Personal name diii 
~ ’IiXex in Archivum Eurasiac Medii Aevi, i 
(1975); idem, The People eijfy, in ibid. 

On the Turkic runic script and inscriptions that 
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may have Khazar connections, see: A. M. Shierbak. 
Neskol’ko slov o priyomakh (teniya runiieskikh 
nadpisey, naydennlkh na Donu (“A Few Words 
about the Methods of Reading the Runic In¬ 
scriptions Found on the Don”), in Sovetskava 
Arkheologiya, xix (1954); idem, Znaki na keramike 
i kirpiiakh iz Sarkela-Beloy Veli (“Signs on the 
Ceramics and Bricks from Sarkel-Bela Veza"), in 
Maleriall i Issledovaniya po Arkheologi SSSR 
(“Materials and Researches on the Archaeology 
of the USSR”), lxxv (1959); idem, Les inscriptions 
inconnues sur pierres de Khoumara (au Caucase du 
Nord) et le problem de l’alphabet runigue des Turcs 
Occidentaux, in Acta Orientalia Hungarica, xv 
(1962); Gy. N6meth, The Runiform Inscriptions 
from Nagy-Szent-Miklis and the Runiform Scripts 
of Eastern Europe, in Acta Linguistica, xxi (1971). 

In addition to some of the works cited in the 
text, there is a relatively large body of literature 
dealing with the history of the peoples and cul¬ 
tures of the Eurasian steppes which has a bearing ! 
on a number of problems of Khazar studies. The | 
following is by no means exhaustive, but should 
provide a good guide to the study of the area as 
a whole: N. I. Ashmarin, Bolgarl i Cuvashi (“The 
Bulgars and the Chuvash”), Kazan’ Z902; Z. 
Gombocz, Die Bulgarisch-Turkischen Lehnworter 
in der ungarischen Sprache, in Mimoires de la 
Sociltl Finno-Ougrienne, xxx (1912) (extremely 
important); J. Marquart, Vber das Volkstum der 
Komanen, in W. Bang and J. Marquart, Ost- 
tiirkische Dialektstudien, which appeared in the 
Abh. der K6nigl. Gesell. der Il'iss. zu Gbttingen 
(Phil.-hist. Kl.), N.F., xiii (1914); Z. Gombocz, 
Arpddkori torok szemilyneveink (“Our Turkic Per¬ 
sonal names of the Arpad Period”), in Magyar 
Nyelv, xi (1915); I. Berlin, Istoriieskie sud'bi 
evreyskago naroda na territorii russkago gosudarstva 
(“The historical Fate of the Jewish People in the 
Territory of the Russian State”), Petrograd 1920; 
V. V. Bartol’d (Barthold), Mesto prikaspiyskikh 
oblastey v istorii musul'manskogo mira (“The Place 
of the Caspian Region in the History of the Mus¬ 
lim World”), first appeared in Baku 1925, now 
republished in V. V. Bartol’d, Soiineniya 
(“Works”), ii/i, Moscow 1963; J. Moravcsik, Zur 
Geschichte der Onoguren, in Ungarische Jahrbiicher 
x (1930) (important); C. A. Macartney, The Ma¬ 
gyars in the Ninth Century, Cambridge 1930 (use¬ 
ful) ; F. L 4 szl< 5 , A kagdn is csalddja (“The Kaghan 
and his Family”), in KOrbsi Csoma Archivum, iii 
(1940) (important for understanding of the struc¬ 
ture of Turkic states); P. Pelliot, Quelques notns 
turcs d’hommes et de peuples finissant en -ar, in 
CEuvres Posthumes, ii, Paris 1949; O. Pritsak, 
Stammesnamen und Titulaturen der Altaischen 
VOlkcr, in Ural-Altaische Jahrbiicher, xxiv (1952) 
(very important); H. W. Haussig, Theophylakts 
Exkurs iiber dir Skythischen Vbiker, in Byzantion, 
xxiii (1953); G. Vernadsky, M. de Ferdinandy, 
Studien zur ungarischen Fruhgeschichte, Munich 
1957 ; G. Feh£r, Zur Geschichte der SteppenvSlker 
von Sudrussland 9-10 Jhr., in Studia Slavia, v 
(1959); K. V. Trever, Ocerki po istorii i kul’ture 
kavkazskoy Albanii (“Essays on the History and 
Culture of Caucasian Albania”), Moscow-Lenin- 
grad 1959; B. A. Vasil’ev, Problema burtasov i 
mordva (“The Problem of the Burtas and the 
Mordva”), in Voprosl etniceskoy istorii mordovskogo 
naroda, Trudl instituta etnografii (“Questions of 
the Ethnic History of the Mordvin people, Works 
of the Institute of Ethnography”), Ixiii (i960); 


A. P. Smirnov, Zelezniy vek iuvashskogo povoll’ya, 
in Materiall i Issledovaniya po Arkheologii SSSR 
(“The Iron Age in the Chuvash Volga region, 
Materials and Researches on the Archaeology of 
the USSR”), xcv (1961); B. Qgel, Isldmiyetten 
6nce Turk kuliiir tarihi, Ankara 1962 (useful 
survey of the archaeological material); V. F. 
Gening, A. Kh. Khalikov, Rannie bolgarl na Volge 
(“The Early Bulgars on the Volga”), Moscow 
1964 (important); G. Doerfer, TUrkische und 
Mongolische Elemente im Neupersischen, ii, Wies¬ 
baden 1965 (important study, contains detailed 
discussion of a number of Khazar words that 
appear in Persian sources); T. Halasi-Kun, The 
Caucasus, an Ethno-Linguistic Survey, in Studia 
Caucasica, i (1967); L. N. Gumilyov, Drevnie 
Tyurki (“The Ancient Turks”), Moscow 1967 
(useful, but often fanciful study); Gy. N6meth, 
A Baskir fbldi magyar bshazdril (“On the Ancient 
Hungarian Homeland in the Bashkir Country”), 
in £let is Tudomdny, xiii (1966) (brief, but very 
important); I. Boba, Nomads, Northmen and 
Slavs, The Hague-Wiesbaden 1967 (important, 
iconoclastic, but not always convincing); J. 
Wiesner, J. V. Farkas et al., Die Kulturen der 
eurasischen Vbiker, Frankfurt-am-Main 1968; 
A. Kollautz, H. Miyakawa, Geschichte und Kultur 
eines vblkerwanderungszeitlichen Nomadenvolkes 
(Die Jou-jan der Mongolei und die Awaren in 
Mitteleuropa), Klagenfurt 1970 (important); A. 
N. Kurat, IV-XVIII yiizytllarda karadeniz 
kuzeyindeki Turk kavimleri ve devletleri, Ankara 
1972 (brief, not always critical). 

(W. Barthold — P. B. Golden) 
KH AZIN (a.), usual pi. khuzzdn (the pi. khazana 
■ is found in the Kur’an in XXXIX, 71, 73, etc. for 
j the angels who guard Paradise and Hell), liter- 
! ally, “he who keeps safe, stores something away”, 
a term of mediaeval Islamic administra¬ 
tion for certain members of the financial depart¬ 
ments (on which see bayt al-mal and, for 
Ottoman times, also khazine) and also of the 
chancery. It was used in ‘Abbasid times, for there 
was prominent in the early 4th/ioth century Mu’nis 
al-Khazin (so-called in the sources to distinguish 
him from the commander of the guard Mu’nis 
al-Muzaffar [q.v.], an associate of the vizier Ibn 
al-Furat’s in a kind of regency council, al-saddt, 
set up when al-Muktadir regained the throne in 
296/908 after the failure of Ibn al-Mu‘tazzi’s putsch; 
Sourdel has suggested that Mu’nis may have been 
the treasurer of the personal revenues (mal al- 
khaff) of the caliph (Le vizirat ’■abbdside, ii, 387-8, 
742). But the term khdzin could equally be used at 
this time for quite menial and lowly members of 
the caliphal household; in his detailing of the bud¬ 
get for 306/918-19, Hilal al-Sabi’ enumerates the 
wages of such servants as those who kept the stores 
of bedding ( khuzzdn al-farash ) and the one who 
kept the supply of candles (khdzin al-sham l ), these 
being classed with the attendants of the private 
chambers and the audience hall, the porters, etc. 
(WuzaraP, ed. 'Abd al-Sattar Farad], Cairo 1958, 

23)- 

We have some information from treatises on 
finance and administration in Egypt about the 
term’s usage there under the Fatimids, Ayyubids 
and Mamluks. According to Ibn al-Mammatl (d. 
606/1209 [q.v.]), the khdzin was a secretary in the 
Diwdn al-Mdl who collected the taxes paid in kind 
(ghalldt) and stored them in the state granaries and 
warehouses, giving out receipts (bard’at [see bara’a. 
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i]) for these, and also securing the repayment ( mur- 
tadfi'-) of advances to the cultivators of seed ( takawi ); 
he kept an inventory of the holdings, for which he 
was strictly accountable, and then issued the pro¬ 
duce when required (A.S. Cooper, Ibn Mammati's 
rules for the ministries: translation with commentary 
of Qawanin al-Dawawin, Univ. of California, Berke¬ 
ley, Ph.D. thesis 1973, unpublished, 238, 244; Cl. 
Cahen, Contribution d Vttude des impdts dans L'fZgyp- 
te mdditvale, in JESHO, v (1962), 269-70 (citing 
Makhzumi); Hassanein Rabie, The financial system 
of Egypt, A.H. 564-741IA.D. 1169-1341, London 
1972, 160-1). An extension of this function of store¬ 
keeper is that of keeper of books or librarian ( khazin 
al-kutub), whose duties included the careful guard¬ 
ing of books and their issue only against pledges 
of the equivalent value (Subki, MuHd al-nTam 
wa-mubid al-nikam, ed. Mub. 'Ali al-Nadidjar et 
alii, Cairo 1367/ 1948, in, and see further, khiza- 
na). 

However, the term was also used simultaneously 
in Egyptian administration for an official in the 
chancery or Diwdn al-Insha y who acted as registry 
clerk and archivist in the department. According 
to the Kdnun diwdn al-rasaHl of Ibn al-Savrafl 
(died 542/1147 [y.v.]), the head of the Diwdn had 
under him seven secretaries for various specialist 
jobs plus’ two non-specialists, the khazin and the 
hddfib or doorkeeper of the office. Whilst not re¬ 
quired to possess the encyclopaedic knowledge of 
adab and of administrative procedures required of 
the kdtib, the khazin had to be a man of intelligence 
and the highest probity, for he kept the record of 
all incoming and outgoing chancery documents, 
placing copies of all letters sent out plus the ori¬ 
ginals of those received in a file or portfolio (idbara, 
pi. atfdbir) for each separate month. Hence if he was 
susceptible to corruption, he coud easily abstract 
confidential documents, and Ibn al-$ayrafl accord¬ 
ingly states that “the guiding reins of the whole 
diwdn are in his hands” (cited in Kalkashandi, 
$ubh al-a c sha, i, 135-6, cf. W. Bjorkman, Beitrdge 
zur Geschichte der Staatskanzlei im islamischen 
Agypten, Hamburg 1928, 22, 39, 89). 

Bibliography : Given in the article. 

(C. E. Bosworth) 

al- KH AZIN. Abu Dja'far Muhammad b. 
Muhammad b. al-Husayn al-KhurasAnI, astron¬ 
omer and mathematician, originally from Khura¬ 
san (not to be confused with al-Khazini [q.v.]). He 
was a prot6g6 of Abu ’l-Fa<H Ibn al-'Amid (d. 359/ 
969-70), minister in Rayy of the Buwayhid Rukn al- 
Dawla (326-66/937-76), and died between 350/961 
and 360/971. 

Amongst his purely mathematical works, the 
Fihrisl, 282, ed. Cairo 393, and Ibn al-Kifti, 396, ed. 
Cairo 259, cite a Kitab al-Masd’il al- c adadiyya (now 
lost), whilst Na?ir al-DIn al-TusI, K. Shakl al- 
Ja//d’ Istanbul 1891, 148-51, mentions the Mafdlib 
dfuzHyya, mayl al-muyul al-dfuzHyya wa ’l-ma(dli c 
fi 'l-kura al-mustahima, which contained a demon¬ 
stration of the theorem of the sine for right-angled 
spherical triangles. According to the Fihrist, 266, 
ed. Cairo 371, he wrote a commentary on the Ele¬ 
ments of Euclid, but the only part of this which sur¬ 
vives, in several manuscripts, is the commentary on 
the opening of Book X. Abu Nasr Man$ur, Risala 
fi ta}hih ma u-aka'-a li-Abi DiaHar al-Khazin min 
al-sahw fi zidf al-safdHh, in RasdHl Abi Nasr ild 
T-Biruni, Hyderabad 1948, 3, speaks of “his book on 
the Elements of geometry”, and we know that he set 
forth a defective proof of the fifth postulate of Euclid; 


ms. 1014 Leiden contains the reply of Abu ’ 1 -Diud 
Muljammad b. al-Layth to a geometrical problem 
set out by al-Khazin. Moreover, it was possibly our 
al-Khazin who demonstrated, with a method closely 
connected with Hero’s procedure in his Dioptra, 
the formula of this latter author for finding out the 
surface of a triangle as a function of its sides. By 
using conic sections, he resolved the so-called equa- 
j tion of al-Mahanl (* a + a J b = c **). 

One of his best-known atronomical works is the 
Zidf al-safdHh (table of the plates of the astrolabe?), 
which he wrote for Ibn al-'Amid (al-Blruni, Tahdid 
nihayat al-amakin, in RIM A, viii (1962), 119-20); 
two brief chapters concerning astronomical instru¬ 
ments in ms. Berlin 5857 may conceivably belong to 
this work, which Ibn al-Kifti considered as the 
finest and most splendid on the subject. According 
to al-Biruni, Atkdr, 326, in this work the author 
adequately sets forth the theory of the trepidation 
of the equinoxes along an 8° arc. The same author, in 
an obscure passage of the Tamhid al-mustakarr 
li-tahhih ma c nd ’l-mamarr when he deals with the 
question of the transit in depth (comparison of the 
vector radii of two consecutive planets, each in 
relationship to its own maximum and minimum 
distance), states that al-Khazini dealt correctly 
with the problem in his Zidf al-safdHh, although he 
was mistaken in another, unspecified work; he also 
sets forth the criticisms levelled by al-Khazin against 
Abu Ma'shar on this topic (On transits, tr. M. Saf- 
fouri and A. Ifram, comm, by E. S. Kennedy, Beirut 
1959 . 85-7, 172). Abu ’ 1 -Djud Muhammad b. al- 
Layth reproduces (ms. Leiden Or. 168 (4)) al- Khazin’s 
assertion in the zidf al-safdHh rhat he could calculate 
the chord of an angle of 1° provided that it were 
possible to trisect the angle. Abu Na$r Mansur 
; devotes the risala mentioned above to the cor¬ 
rection of certain errors made by al-Khazin in this 
work. It can accordingly be deduced that the Zidf 
al-safdHh included at least two makdlas, together 
with a third one in which the author dealt with the 
I following topics: a method for determining the 
ascendant, when the degree of the "midpoint of the 
heavens” was known but the oblique ascension was 
unknown (R. fi lashih. .., 4-14); the way of deter¬ 
mining the meridian when the degree of the sun is 
known (15-33); the determining of the azimut of the 
kibla “by means of the instrument” (bi ’l-dla = 
astrolabe ?, 33-9); the movement of the apogees 
(39-42); and in a spherical triangle, if the sides are 
known, the angles are also known, and vice-versa. 
This last topic was one of those about which he 
corresponded with Ibrahim b. Sinan (42-9). 

Al-Khazin also wrote a commentary on the Alma¬ 
gest in which he gave information about the value 
of the obliquity of the ecliptic (23 0 35') obtained by 
the Banu Musa at Baghdad in 254/868 (al-BIrunl, 

| Tahdid, 95), and also about the observations, like- 
j wise made at Baghdad in the year 212 of the Yazdi- 
girdl era/844 A.D. by Khilid al-Marwarrudhl, 'All 
b. 'Isa al-Harranl and Sanad b. 'All, in the course 
of which the length of the spring and summer was 
determined (al-BIrunl, al-Kdnun al-mas c iidi, Hydera¬ 
bad 1954, ii, 653; on this work, see also al-TusI, 
Shakl al-faffa*, 123). In another work, now lost and 
which had the title Sirr al- c dlamin, al-Khazin prob¬ 
ably set forth his theory according to which the 
heavenly spheres are solid, and developed the earlier 
ideas of Ptolemy’s Planetary hypotheses-, this latter 
theory was later set forth by Ibn al-Haytham and 
al- KharakI [qq.v.]. Al-Khazin was furthermore the 
j author of a al-Madkhal al-kabir ild Him al-nudfum, 
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in which were set forth two methods of determining [ 
the c aldmat Muharram (sc. the day of the week 1 
corresponding to the 1st Muharram in any given 
year, cf. al-BIruni, Athar, 202-3). In an unspecified 
work, he tried to pin down exactly the date of the 
Jewish Passover in the year of Jesus’s crucifixion 
(idem, Kanun, i, 332). Finally, we know that in a 
Kitdb fi 'l-ab’-dd wa 'l-adfram, he gave the diameters 
of stars between the first and the sixth magnitudes, 
but without specifying whether these calculations 
were his own personal ones or how he had arrived at 
then {ibid., iii, 1312). 

Al-Khazin seems to have been an astronomer who 
made practical observations. He is associated with 
one or more determinations of the obliquity of the 
ecliptic; according to al-BIruni, Tahdid, 98, he was 
present when Abu ’ 1 -Fadl al-Harawi made his obser¬ 
vations in 348/959, which gave the value £ = 25° 50'. 
‘All b. Ahmad al-Nasawi also speaks of the deter¬ 
mining of e made by al-Khazin and a certain number 
of colleagues, by means of a circle ca. 4 m. (in dia¬ 
meter?), but does not mention any date or place; 
according to yet another source, al-Khazin measured 
e at Edessa in 359/970. At all events, al-Khazin and 
Ibrahim b. Sinan were both advocates of the idea of 
a progressive diminution of the obliquity of the 
ecliptic caused by the movement of its poles round 
“a point” (al-BIrunl, Tahdid, 101). It is also of in¬ 
terest to mention that according to al-BIruni, 
Athar, 258-9, Tahdid, 57-8, and Kanun, 630-2, al- 
Khazin wrote a makala in which he put forward the 
idea of a solar model different from that of Ptolemy, 
and without having recourse to eccentrics or epi¬ 
cycles: viz., the sun goes round the centre of the 
universe in a path which is circular but moving with 
irregular speed, and a point situated on the line of 
the apsides and different from the centre of the 
universe is the centre of the uniform movement of 
the sun. This system finds its justification in the 
fact that, according to al-Khazin, Ptolemy failed to 
observe any change in the apparent diameter of the 
sun in the course of the year. The same system was 
set forth by Henry of Hesse (1325-97) in his De 
reprobatione ecentricorum et epiciclorum (cf. Claudia 
Kren, in Isis, lix (1968), 269-81), but it is not easy to 
see any possible connection between the two authors. 
Finally, one may note that Ibn Khaldun in his 
Prolegomena, tr. de Slane, i, iii, tr. Rosenthal, i, 
115, tr. Monteil, i, 114, gives al-Khazin's determina¬ 
tion of the latitudes corresponding to the seven 
climates. 

Bibliography: in addition to the works 
cited in the article: Hadidjl Khalifa, i, 382, ii, 
584-5, iii, 595, vi, 170; Suter, Mathematiker, 
58; Brockelmann, S I, 387; Sarton, Introduction, 
i, 664; Y. Dold-Samplonius, al-Khazin, in Did. 
of Scientific Biography, vii, New York 1973, 334-5; 

F. Sezgin, GAS, v, 298-9; E. Wiedemann, Aufsdtze 
zur arabischen Wissenschaftsgeschichte, ii, Hildes- 
heim 1970, 498, 503, 633; G. Jacob and E. Wiede¬ 
mann, Zu ’■Omer-i-Chajjdm, in Isl., iii (1912), 56 
(al-Khazin and the fifth postulate of Euclid); 

G. P. Matvievskaya, Uienie 0 1 isle na sredneve- 
kovom Blilnem i Srednei Vostoke, Tashkent 1967 
(ch. 6 studies the Commentary of al-Khazin on 
Book X of the Elements)-, H. Suter, Vber die 
Geometric der Sohne des Musd ben Schdkir, in 
Bibliotheca Mathematica, Ser. 3, vol. iii/i (1902), 
271; M. Clagett, Archimedes in the Middle Ages, i 
(Madison 1964), 353 (both on al-Khazin and 
Hero’s formula); F. Woepcke, L’Algibre d'Omar 
Alkhayydmi, Paris 1851, 2-3 (al-Khazin and al- 


Mahanl’s equation); Aydm Sayili, The observatory 
in Islam, Ankara i960, 103-4 (al-Khazin as an 
astronomical observer); J. Millis Vallicrosa, 
A ssaig d’histdria de les idees fisiques i matemdtiques 
a la Catalunya medieval, Barcelona 1931, 50-2 
(al-Khazin and Ibn al-Layth). (J. Sams6) 

KHAZlNE (a. Khazing), state treasury. 

In Turkish, the word khazine acquired a meaning 
close to this at least in the 7th/i3th century (Tani- 
klarile tarama sdzlugii, Ankara 1967, iii, 1907) and 
it was widely used from the 9th/i5th century onwards 
to mean “a place where official and/or private money, 
jewels and various valuables were kept” (Mustafa 
‘All, MewdHd Ul-nefaHs fi kawa’id Ul-medialis, 
Istanbul 1956, 117; 6. L. Barkan, Osmanli impera- 
torlugunda zirai ekonominin hukuki ve mali esaslan, 
i, Kanunlar, Istanbul 1943, 370). The word in 
popular usage gradually took the form of khazne, 
and came to be used as a place for storing any kind of 
goods or for storing water (Ahmed Wefik, Lehdje-i 
‘Othmani, Istanbul 1293, i, 547). 

In Ottoman government organisation, the khazine 
was the place where the state’s cash and resources 
were kept; hence there could be only one khazine in 
existence at the time the state organisation first de¬ 
veloped. However, at a later stage of development, 
there were two treasuries, an inner ( enderun ) treas¬ 
ury and an outer (birun, tashna) treasury. The inner 
treasury was kept in the Harem section of the Palace, 
and was a reserve treasury; it was guarded by the 
Treasury Wardens (khazine hoghusu) inaugurated by 
Sultan Mehemmed Fatih and comprised at that 
time three officers (Ahmed Refik, Fatih devrine 
c aHd wethikalar, in TOEM (1339), 5); their number 
was increased to sixty at the end of the ioth/i6th 
century. Both the inner and the outer treasuries 
were maintained by the body of treasurers, who 
were directed by a Head Treasurer (Bash Khazinedar). 
Between the years 933-4/1527-8 there were 10 officers, 
including the Head Treasurer, working in the inner 
treasury, and 9 people, including the head treasurer, 
employed in the outer treasury ( 0 . L. Barkan, 
H-933-934 ( M. 1527-1528) mali yihna ait biitie drnegi, 
in Iktisat Fakiiltesi Mecmuast, xv (Istanbul 1956), 
309, 322). In the official and other documents of 
this time the term khazine-i *amire denoted the 
principal, i.e. outer, state treasury (Barkan, Kanun¬ 
lar, 359-61, 363, 399 )- 

The Inner Treasury was located near the guard 
room in the palace; during the middle years of the 
Iith/i7th century it was managed by a group of 
about no officials, with a Head Treasurer and a 
Superintendent of the Treasury (Khazinedar ket- 
khudasi) as his assistant (Hezarfen Hiiseyin Celebi, 
Telkhis al-beyan fi Kawanin-i Al-i c 0 thmdn, ms. 
Bibliothfeque Nationale, f. 18 b). In 1185/1772 there 
were 157 people with a Head Treasurer and an 
assistant Superintendent of the Treasury at their 
head (Ismail Hakki Uzunparsih, Osmanli devletinin 
satay teqkil&ti, Ankara 1945, 316), whereas at the 
end of the I2th/i8th century the Treasury was 
supervised by the Superintendent of the Treasury, 
with the head clerk of the Treasury under him; the 
seal of the Treasury was kept by the Superintendent 
of the Treasury and its key with the head clerk. When 
it was required to extract something from the 
Treasury, the Sultan’s permission was obtained and 
it was opened in the presence of a number of clerks, 
the operation being registered on the spot and an 
entry being made in the main register. The officials 
working in the Treasury were under strict control, 
and could not fill their own pockets while working. 
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Thus at this time the supervision of the Treasury 
was done by the Superintendent and the aghas of 
the Treasury, whilst the requisitions upon and the 
stocks contained in the Treasury were recorded by 
the clerks of the Treasury (Ta 3 rikh-i c Ata 5 , i, 198, 
199; for the stocks and a description of the Inner 
Treasury, see J. B. Tavernier, Nouvelle Relation de 
VIntirieur Sirail du Grand Seigneur, Paris 1675, 
109 ff.). After an Ottoman sultan came to the throne, 
he would go to the Treasury and inspect the deposits 
personally. This was an important ceremony, in 
which the interior palace personnel would take part, 
and the head clerk of the Treasury would present 
a register, showing details of the Treasury deposits, 
to the sultan before he entered the Treasury (Celebi- 
zade c A$im, Dhayl-i Rashid, Istanbul 1282, 19; 
Ta^rikh-i ‘A(a, i, 254-6). 

The Outer Treasury was under the management 
of the Head Treasurer, as a member of the Exchequer 
or Khazine-yi 'Amire, who was directly responsible 
to the Defterdar or Minister of Finance. The actual 
expenditure of the State was made from this Treas¬ 
ury. In 933-4/4527-8 there were in the Khazine-yi 
'Amire 9 treasurers, under the Defterdar, 32 clerk 
and 23 apprentices, comprising respectively the 
dfama’at-i kdtibdn-i Khazine-yi '■amire and the 
dfamd'at-i shdgirdan-i Khazine-yi '■amire, and who 
were attached to the various offices, such as those 
of the ruzndmedfi (the office in charge of financial 
transactions), the accounts office of Rumelia and that 
of Anatolia, etc. (Barkan, op. cit., 324-6). In 975/ 
1567-8 the clerks of the Exchequer numbered 30 
(Barkan, H. 954-955 (M. 1547-2548) mali yihna 
ait bir osmanh biittesi, in lktisat Fakultesi Mec- 
muasi, xix (Istanbul i960), 330). However, not all 
of the state’s wealth in cash was in the Treasury; 
for example the records of the 955/1548 budget show 
that the cash amounted to 36,021,027 akles, of which 
25,021,027 aktes were kept in the Treasury, and 
11,000,000 akCes were kept in the cellars of Yedikule; 
the silver and gold coins were mostly in purses, and 
other things were kept loose (Barkan, ibid., 235); 
for the stocks of the Treasury in 975/1567-8, see 291). 
From the end of the ioth/i6th century onwards, it 
became difficult for the Exchequer or Khazine-yi 
'amire, that is the Exterior Treasury, to meet ex¬ 
penses, and it was therefore strengthened by trans¬ 
fers from the Inner Treasury. Such situations oc¬ 
curred at the time of military campaigns, and a 
memorandum was drawn up during the reign of 
Mebemmed III (1003-12/1595-1603) showing that 
the practice of reinforcing the Outer Treasury from 
the Inner Treasury when there was difficulty in 
paying the troops dated from the time of Suleyman 
the Magnificent. However, Mebemmed III came 
strongly to criticise his Defterdar, because there was 
not only cash being paid out from the Outer Treas¬ 
ury, but also, as was the case with the Inner Treas¬ 
ury the money intended for presents, such as robes 
of honour and ceremonial swords; these latter were 
if necessary also taken from the Inner Treasury 
(Orhonlu, Osmanh tarihine ait belgeler; Telhisler 
[1597-1607), Istanbul 1970, 33-4, 109). These finan¬ 
cial subsidies from the Inner to the Outer Treasury 
at times of crisis had to be returned later. In actual 
fact, the Inner Treasury had come into existence 
from the surplus of the Outer Treasury; in other 
words, the surplus income of the Outer Treasury 
was placed in reserve as an income from the Inner 
Treasury, and it was in turn obliged to meet the 
expenses of the Outer Treasury. For instance, the 
surplus of the annual income from Egypt formed 


the income of the Inner Treasury; likewise when 
there was surplus money in the Outer Treasury, it 
was transferred to the Inner Treasury in order to 
prevent excessive expenditure. The other sources 
for the income of the Inner Treasury came from the 
customs of Baghdad and the estates of those dying 
without heirs. (Rashid, Ta’rikh, Istanbul 1282, i, 
359-60; FIndikllll Meljmed Agha, Silahddr Ta'rikhi, 
ed. Ahmed Reflk, Istanbul 1928, ii, 306; Ta'rikhi 
Sami Shakir Subfii, Istanbul 1198, 43a; also see 
Halil Sahillioglu, Sivis year crises in the Ottoman 
Empire, in Studies in the economic history of the 
Middle East, ed. M. A. Cook, London 1970, 242 ff.). 

The annual income of a province sent to the 
capital was also called Khazine. For example, the 
money sent from Egypt was called the Irsdliyye 
Khazinesi or Forwarding Treasury (see S. J. Shaw, 
The Budget of Ottoman Egypt 2005-2006/1596-7597, 
1968, 13-14). The various provinces of Rumelia and 
Anatolia also sent the surplus of local income to the 
capital, and the amount sent was termed Khazine. 
such as the Treasury of Baghdad, the Treasury of 
Erzurum, etc. However, when the budget of a prov¬ 
ince was overstrained by political disturbance or 
war, with more troops under arms than the province 
could support, the deficit would be met by a supple¬ 
mentary Khazine sent out from Istanbul or from the 
neighbouring provinces (Sahillioglu, Osmanh idare- 
sinde Ktbris’m ilk yih btitfesi, in TTK, Belgeler, 
iv (Ankara 1969), 2-4; for the subsidies sent from 
Istanbul to certain provinces, and from the provinces 
to Istanbul in 1213/1798, see Halis Cinlioglu, Os- 
manhlar zamamnda Tokat, Tokat 1951, 16). Moreover, 
the taxes collected in a province were also called a 
“treasury”; at the same time, the financial office 
which assumed the responsibility for this was termed 
“the provincial treasury” (wilayet khazinesi). The 
use of the word “treasury” in this way indicates 
that it was used as the equivalent of “finance” in 
general or of the financial department [defterddrlik). 
For example, tax policy in Aleppo was determined 
according to the registers kept in “the treasury of 
Aleppo”, that is, in the finance office (Barkan, 
Kanunlar, 142, 209). 

The money brought to the Khazine-i 'amire was 
examined by the official in charge of weighing and 
assaying [wezzdn, wezneddr), who decided whether 
there was any spurious coinage and whether the total 
was correct. The money put into or taken out of the 
treasury was registered and recorded by the clerks 
sitting in a row behind the defterdars, and at their 
side were the weighers and assayers, who would count 
and fix the value of the money. The equipment of the 
latter included braziers and an iron oven, as well as 
scales and balances. After being weighed, the money 
would be put into bags and these bags would be taken 
to the treasury which was beside the assembling 
room before the Diwan-i Humdyun (J. Chesneau, 
Le Voyage de Monsieur d’Araman, ed. Ch. Schefer, 
Paris 1887, 237-8; Uzun<~ar$ih, Osmanh devletinin 
merkez ve bahriye tefkildh, Ankara 1948, 369-70). 

The word “treasury” gradually came to be used 
from the end of the ioth/i6th century onwards with 
a more diffused meaning in Ottoman usage. Thus the 
collected monies set apart for the supplying of a 
fortress garrison (e.g. that of Egri in 1011/1602) 
was called a “treasury” (see Orhonlu, op. cit., 39-41, 
43, 52). In time of war, the money required for every 
kind of the soldiers’ needs, and the state treasury 
containing the treasury registers were sent along 
with the army under the title of the “army treasury” 
(Ordu Khazinesi). The army treasury was transported 
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in chests on camels, and was kept under the guard of 
Janissary cavalrymen in the Treasury tent at halting 
places. It was therefore necessary that the defterdars 
should accompany the Sultan and the Grand Vizier 
on campaigns, taking with them the treasury re¬ 
gisters in order to record the daily expenditure in 
detail. The treasury registers, together with the 
army treasury, were kept in the Treasury tent 
(Feridun Bey, Miinshe’dt al-selafin, Istanbul 1274, 
i, 589-90; Na'Ima, Ta'rikh, Istanbul 1280, i, 94; cf. 
FlndiklDI Mehmed Agha, Nusret-name, simplified 
version by Ismet Parmaksizoglu, Istanbul 1962-4, 
i, 171, 281, 294, 299-300). In order to give an idea of 
the size of the army treasury, one may note that 
there were 26 trains of camels assigned to carry the 
treasury for the army commanded by the Vizier 
Lala Mustafa Pasha during the Persian campaign of 
986/1578 (Basbakanhk Ar?iv Genel Mudiirliigii, 
K&mil Kepeci tasnifi, Ruus defteri, no 232, p. 397). 

The Interior Treasury was still richer in money and 
goods than the Khazine-i 'Amire at the end of the 
I2th/i8th century. Even at this period, there was 
very little aid given from the inner treasury to the 
Khazine-i ’■Amire or Outer Treasury, except in time ! 
of wars and financial crises. Nevertheless, these 
subsidies were credits and were returnable, as was the 
case in earlier times. In times of crisis, confiscation 
was often resorted to whenever the state treasury 
was in financial straits; these confiscations were 
usually of the wealth of officials, see Cavid Baysun, 
lA, art. Miisadere. 

The losses of territory by the state during the ] 
various wars necessitated a reorganisation of the 
inner and outer treasuries. The need to find a new | 
source of income led to the foundation of the “new i 
receipts treasury”, irdd-l dfedid khazinesi. Some I 
sources of income were assigned to the new treasury, , 
and whenever there was an annual surplus of more 1 
than 10 purses from the income of the state lands and 
the Haramayn, it was also transferred to this treas- i 
ury. The “new receipts treasury” consequently 
grew richer than the state treasury, which was 
deprived of some of its income, so that further re¬ 
organisation became necessary (Djewdet, Ta’rlkh, 
Istanbul 1309, vi, 272-3; 'A^Im, Ta^rikh, ii, 356). 
The “new receipts treasury” continued its existence, 
despite its ups and downs, during the reign of Selim 
III (see Enver Ziya Karal, III. Selimin Hatt-i 
Humayunlan, Ankara 1946, 89, 92-3), but it was 
abolished after he was deposed (Basbakanhk Ar?iv 
Genel Mudiirlugii, Hatti Humayun Vesikalari, 
no. 19418). As a result, part of the "new receipts 
treasury” ’s income was stopped and the rest trans¬ 
ferred to the treasury of the mint, the farbkhane-yi ] 
'amire khazinesi, which was a branch of the inner 
treasury. Thus state expenditure was met, as before, 
from the state treasury, and the surplus income was 
transferred to the inner treasury, the latter once 
more serving as a reserve treasury giving subsidies 
to the outer treasury in times of war or crisis. In 
the 19th century, changes began to be made in the 
Ottoman financial system. From 1820 onwards, 
about 15 of the Anatolian sandfak s began to be 
governed by lieutenant-governors or miitesellims, 
without the appointment of provincial governors or 
waits, and of mutasarrlfs in the sandjak s, and the 
income assigned to the wali s and mutasarrlfs was 
registered as income to the mukdta'a treasury, which 
was the treasury for the nifdmiyye or new army. 
After the abolition of the Janissary corps and the 
timdr system, the financial department was in 1834 
divided into two, the khazine-yi '■amire, and the 
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mansura khazinesi, which supervised the income 
and expenditure of the Imperial army (miihimme-yi 
'askeriyye). At the death of Mahmud II in 1255/ 
1839, there were the khazine-yi 'amire and exche¬ 
quers for the mukdta'a, the munitions manufacture 
(bdrud-khane) the awkaf, the Haramayn and the 
Zahire in existence. With the establishment of 
separate ministries and government offices, it ap¬ 
pears that branches of the treasury such as the 
dockyard, the arsenal, the kitchen, the zahire and 
the Haramayn acquired a more definite shape. Each 
one of these branches of the treasury had an emin 
or superintendent, and a treasury assistant (ketkhuda) 
(Mustafa Nuri Pasha, Netayidf Ul-wukii'dt, Istanbul 
1329, iv, 114-5,118). 

Formerly there was a special imperial treasury 
(dfeyb-i humdyiin khazinesi) for the private expen¬ 
diture of the sovereign, and then in 1839 the office of 
the Sultan’s privy purse (Khazine-yi khassa ddHresi), 
in charge of the palace income and expenditure, was 
established. Because the property owned by the ruler 
was at this time all transferred to the state treasury, 
this office, which was made into a ministry, looked 
after the part of the estates and property left to the 
sovereign on condition of paying tax. The ministry 
of the Khazine-yi Khassa continued in existence 
until 1908. 

The Ministry of Finance was founded on 28th 
February 1838 and the financial matters, which were 
then in chaos, were more centralised. During the 
first months of ‘Abd al-Medjid’s reign, the Finance 
Ministry was abolished and divided into the financial 
department of the exchequer ( nezaret-i khazine-yi 
'amire defterddrlighl) and that of the mukdta'a 
treasury, but the Ministry of Finance was re-estab¬ 
lished in 1840 (Mefimed Thiiriyya, Nukhbet iil- 
wehdyi', Istanbul 1298, i, 48-9, 63, 72). 

In 1871 it was decided to divide the ongoing ex¬ 
penditure into two headings for the annual budget 
(devletin muwazane defteri), the first was for specified 
and private expenditure for every government office, 
and the other was for the general expenditure 
incurred in the Ministry of Finance. For the first 
heading, there were included the Sultan’s privy 
purse, the military treasury, the treasury of the 
dockyards for naval expenditure, the appropriation 
for the salaries of judges and Shari'a matters, the 
awkaf treasury, the appropriation for internal 
domestic affairs, the appropriation for foreign 
affairs, the financial appropriation for the finance 
organisation abroad, the appropriation for trade and 
public works, and the appropriation for public 
education. Apart from the privy purse treasury or 
khqzitie-yi khassa, every ministry and office was 
required to submit a register in the following year 
showing its annual expenditure and the payments 
for unexpected outlays which had been taken from 
the financial treasury ( mdliyye khazinesi) for details, 
see Dustiir, 1st Series, Istanbul 1289), ii, 70 ff.); 
the provinces were also to submit a budget and send 
the registers of balance, which they had pepared, 
to the financial treasury. 

Bibliography: In addition to the works 
mentioned in the article, see Uzumpar$ih, Osmanlt 
devletinin saray te$kildti, Ankara 1945, index; 
idem, Osmanl, devletinin merkez ve bahriye teqkildti, 
Ankara 1948, 362 ff.; Katib Celebi, Dilstur Ul- 
'amel, Istanbul 1280, 133-5; Thos. Thornton, The 
present state of Turkey, London 1809, ii, 3-4, 
46; Mustafa Kesbl, 'Ibret-niimd-yi devlet, Ali 
Emiri kiitiiphanesi, Tarih ktsmt, no. 484, ff. 61b- 
62a; M. Belin, Essais sur I’histoire tconomique 
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de la Tv.tqv.ie, Paris 1864; Henry Granville, Ob¬ 
servations sur I'itat actuel de Vempite Ottoman, 
ed. A. S. Ehrenkreutz, Ann Arbor 1965, 34; 
Defterdar Mebmed Pasha, Nefdyih til-umerd we 
’l-wuzera, ed. and tr. W. L. Wright, Princeton 
1939, 46-62; W. Eton, A survey of the Turkish 
empire, London 1799, 39 ff., 50 ft.; P. Rycaut, 
The present state of the Ottoman empire, London, 
1668, 36, 57; Gibb and Bowen, Islamic society 
and the West, London 1950-7, i/i, 78, 128, 136, 
149, i/2, 9-10; von Hammer, Staatsverfassung, 
repr. 1963, ii, 25-6, 168 ff.; M. Baudier, Histoire 
genital du Serrail et de la Cour du Grand Seigneur 
des Turcs, Paris 1632, 96ff.; M. Z. Pakalin, 
Osmanli tarihi deyimleri ve terimleri sdzliigu, 
Istanbul 1971, i, 785-94; A. du Velay, Essai sur 
l’histoire financiers de la Turquie depuis le rigne 
du Sultan Mahmud II jusqu'd nos jours, Paris 
1903; L. Fekete, Die Siyaqat-schrift in der tiir- 
kischenFinanzverwaltung, Budapest 1955, i, 98-101. 
See also Khldlr Ilyas, LefdHf-i Enderiin, Istanbul 
1276; the author was educated in the palace and 
worked in the treasury, and in his book mentions 
occasionally the workings of the enderiin treasury 
during the period 1812-30. (C. Orhonlu) 

al- KH AZIN1. Abu ’l-Fath c Abd al-RahmAn 
(or Abu Man$ur 'Abd al-RahmAn or Abu ‘Abd al- 
RahmAn Man$ur), astronomer and physician who 
lived in Persia at the opening of the 6th/i2th century. 
He is occasionally confused with Ibn al-Haytham, 
al-Khazinl and other authors bearing similar names 
and writing on the same topics. He was in origin a 
young Greek slave of ‘All b. Muhammad, treasurer 
of the court in Marw; his master took it upon him¬ 
self to give him the best possible education, but we 
have virtually no biographical details, and we merely 
know that he was a man of austere morality, that 
he had some pupils and that he enjoyed the patron¬ 
age of the Saldjuk sultan Sandjar b. Malik-ghah 
(511-52/1117-57). 

He wrote the following works: (t) al-Zidj al- 
muHabar at-sandjari al-sulfani, astronomical tables 
dedicated to Sandjar and based on his personal ob¬ 
servations, of which he made a r6sum6 in 525/1130. 
These were utilised, either directly or indirectly, 
by the Byzantine scholars George Chrysococces (in 
Trebizond, ca. 1335-46) and Theodore Meliteniotes 
(in Constantinople, ca. 1360-88). In the contents of 
these works one always finds the ephemeriaes of the 
pseudo-planet Kayd. (2) Risala fi ’l-aldt (or al-alat 
al-^adjiba al-ra$adiyya) on astronomical instruments. 
(3) K. Mizan al-hikma, written in 515/1121. This 
is a basic work on the hydrostatic balance, whose 
varieties are classified here according to the number 
of scales or pans; there is a defective but useful 
edition of Hyderabad 1359/1940. It comprises eight 
discourses ( makalas) divided into chapters (hafts) 
and subdivided into sections (/ojls), and contains a 
series of theorems deriving from the classic works of 
Archimedes, Euclid and Menelaus; it describes the 
areometer of Pappus; it uses frequently the works of 
Muslim predecessors like Thabit b. Hurra, Abu 
Sahl al-Kuhl, al-Asfizari, al-RazI, 'Umar Khayyam, 
and above all, al-BIruni, whose picnometer it des¬ 
cribes; it touches upon traditional problems, like 
the determining of the law of alloys or the well- 
known one of the chess-board (calculation of a 
geometrical progression); and it explains the use of 
proportions and above all describes al-Khazini’s 
hydrostatic balance [see mIzAn] which was superior 
in its accuracy to all those constructed by his pre¬ 
decessors. The concept of weight which emerges 
from his work stems clearly from Archimedes, and 


according to his definition (1, 1. 1) it is the force 
inherent in solid bodies which causes them to move, 
of their own accord, in a straight line towards the 
centre of the earth and towards this centre alone; 
this force, in turn, depends upon the density of the 
body. Al-Khazinl also has some idea of the influence 
of temperature on density, and his tables of specific 
weights are in general correct. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, S I, 902; Sarton, 
Introduction, ii/i, 216; Suter, 122 (no. 293), 226; 
BayhakI, Tatimma, Lahore 1935, 161-2. There is 
a basic study by R. E. Hall, in Dictionary of 
scientific biography, vii, New York 1973, 335-51, 
s.v. Amongst the works mentioned above, only 
the Mizan al-hikma has been edited (Hyderabad 
1 359/1940 and Cairo 1947); see on it N. Khanikoff, 
Analysis and extracts of Kitab mizan al-hikma... 
by al-Khdzini in the twelfth century, in JAOS, 
vi (1859), 1-128, and E. Wiedemann, Aufsdtze 
zur arabischen Wissenschaftsgeschichte, Hildesheim 
1970, indices. (J. Vernbt) 

al-KHAZIR, a right-bank affluent of the Greater 
Zab river [see ZAb], which drains the kura of Nakhla, 
to the east of Maw?il; locally, it is called Barrlshu. 
It was on the banks of this river that there took 
place, on 10 Muharram 67/6 August 686, a decisive 
battle between Ibrahim b. Malik al-Ashtar [q.v.] 
and ‘Ubayd Allah b. Ziy.ld [g.t>.]. After having 
suffered a defeat at ‘Ayn Warda [g.v.], e Ubayd Allah 
made for ‘Irak with his army, but was intercepted 
by the forces of Ibn al-Ashtar, who was fighting in 
the name of al-Mukhtar [?.v.]. According to tradition, 
‘Umayr b. al-Hubab al-Sulaml, who commanded 
the right (or left?) wing of Ibn Ziyad’s army, wished 
to get vengeance for the defeat suffered at Mardj 
Rahit [q.v.] by the tribes of Mutjar. Since he had 
formerly been Ibn al-Ashtar’s secretary, he met the 
latter secretly and betrayed his own leader. Thanks 
to this act of treachery, Ibn al-Ashtar defeated Ibn 
Ziyad, who was killed in the fighting together with 
several other Syrian leading figures. Another battle 
of very minor importance took place at Ma c ruba 
on the banks of the Khazir in 293/905-6, see Canard, 
H'amdanides, 342. 

Bibliography. Yakut, s.v.; Tabari, index; 
Mas'udI, MurUdj, index; Mubarrad, Kamil, 
Cairo 1353/1938, 1012-13; see also Kalb b. Wa- 
bara, ‘Ubayd AllAh b. ZiyAd. (Ed.) 

khaznadAr. khAzindAr. variants of 
khizdnadar, “Keeper of the treasury” in 
Mamluk usage. It is a compound of Arabic khizdna, 
meaning treasury, and Persian ddr, meaning keeper; 
according to Kalkashandl (Subh, v, 463) “fast- 
talking scribes” transferred the alif from the second 
to the first syllable and dropped the fa’ marbufa 
from khizdna, thereby producing khdzinddr, which 
is the form found most frequently in Mamluk texts. 

According to Ibn Taghribirdl ( Nudjum, Cairo, 
vii, 183-4) the khizdnadar was one of several offices 
that Sultan Baybars al-Bundukdari either intro¬ 
duced or transformed, assigning them to military 
personnel. In addition to the khdzinddr, these in¬ 
cluded the dawddar, amir dkhdr, sarakhur, sukat, 
djamaddriyya, hudjdjdb, rtrius al-huwab, amir 
silah, amir madjlis and amir shikar. The context in 
which this passage occurs would suggest that Bay- 
bars made these innovations under the influence 
of Mongol practice. During the Fa(imid period this 
official was called fdhib bayt al-mdl, according to 
Kalkashandl (iii, 481). 

Although the term was used in Mamluk times for 
any person who served as keeper of treasuries—to the 
caliph, for example, or to an amir —it refers in par- 
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ticular to the officer who acted in this capacity for I 
the Mamluk sultan in Cairo. Originally the office was 
given to an amir of forty, but later was upgraded 
and was filled by an amir of one hundred. The office 
ranks as twelfth among the twenty-five positions 
listed by Kalkashandi as reserved for military per¬ 
sonnel in attendance on the sultan. Furthermore, the 
khazindar was almost certainly overshadowed by 
the civilian ndfir al-khass, who, during his heyday 
in the Baljri period, often exercised almost complete 
control over the sultan’s financial affairs. The 
primary duties of the khazindar were custodianship 
of the sultan’s treasuries (cash and otherwise) and 
distribution of gifts on certain ceremonial occasions. ! 
These duties were at times divided among three 
keepers. The khazindar al-finf was responsible for 
the sultan’s precious fabrics (brocades, embroideries, 
silks), gold saddlery, and furs; this official worked 
in conjunction with the ruizir al-khass. The khazindar 
al- c ayn had custody of the sultan’s jewels; since 
these were kept in the harem, this functionary 
was a eunuch. The khazindar al-kis was responsible 
for distributing alms to the needy during royal 
processionals and to the sultan’s guests on ceremo¬ 
nial occasions. In Damascus the viceroy appointed 
four eunuch amirs as khizandariyya; they were 
responsible for the royal robes of honour and other 
gifts stored there. 

In Ottoman Egypt, the khazinedar was in charge 
of the Imperial Treasury, and variants of this title 
were given to similar officials elsewhere in the Otto- , 
man empire. Khazdnaddr and khazinaddr were also 
used as titles for officials in India under the Dihli 
sultans and the Mughals. 

Bibliography. M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 
La Syrie a Vtpaque des Mamelouks, Paris 1923, i 
lx-lxi; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nudfum, Cairo vii, 182-6; 
Kalkashandi, Subh, iii, 481, iv, 20, 21, 186, 191, j 
v, 92, 457, 462-3; I. H. Qureshi, The adminis¬ 
tration of the Mughul empire, Karachi 1966, 235; 
idem, The administration of the sultanate of Delhi, 
Lahore, 1944, 65; Stanford J. Shaw, The financial 
and administrative organization and development of . 
Ottoman Egypt, 1517-1798, Princeton 1962, index. 

(D. P. Little) ! 

KH AZNADAR. Mustafa [see mustafa khazna- 
dar], 

al- KH AZRADJ. one of the two main Arab tribes 
in Medina. With the other tribe, al-Aws [f.v.], itformed 
the Banu Kayla in pre-Islamic times and the An?ar 
[g.u.] or “helpers” (sc. of Muhammad) under Islam. 
The ancestors of al-Khazradi are given under al-Aws. 
The following are the main subdivisions of the tribe; 


al-Khazradi 

+ 


I I I I I 

‘Amr al-Harith c Awf Ka'b Diusham 


Tha c laba 


Sa'ida 


1 


I- 1 -i- 1 

Malik ‘Adi M&zin Dinar 


Ghanm ‘Amr Tazfd Ghadb 

al-Nadjdjar s J m < A |f 

(al-Kubla | 

Salim Salima 'Amir 

(Kawakila) 


I 

Zuraylj Bayaija 


Al-Khazradi and al-Aws settled together in 
Yathrib or Medina after leaving the Yemen, and 
for a time were subordinate to the Jews there. The 


leader in gaining independence from the Jews was 
Malik b. al-'Adjlan of the clan of Salim (Kawakila) 
of al-Khazradi. It is doubtful, however, whether at 
this time al-Khazradj was thought of as a unity, for 
the effective units seem to have been certain sub¬ 
divisions, which may be called “clans”. It was 
groups of these which were involved in the feuds in 
Medina before the hidfra. In the Constitution of 
Medina (Ibn Hisham, 341-4) there is no mention of 
al-Khazradj but only of its five clans; al-Nadjdjar, 
al-Harith, 'Awf, Sa'ida and Diusham. 

In the period before the hidfra, one of the prom¬ 
inent men among al-Khazradj was c Amr b. al- 
Nu'man of Bayada. He gained some advantages 
over the neighbouring clan of Zurayk, and later 
appears to have been involved along with al-Harith 
in fighting against some clans of al-Aws. Hostilities 
increased until about 617 there took place the battle 
of Bu'ath | q.v.] in which ‘Amr b. al-Nu'man with 
support from al-Nadjdjar and some nomads de¬ 
feated various groups of Awsls and others under 
Hudayr b. Simak. Both leaders were killed. Two 
important Khazradjis, 'Abd Allah b. Ubayy of B. 
al-Hubla and ‘Amr b. Djamulj of Salima, were 
neutral at this period. c Abd Allah b. Ubayy [g.v.] 
hoped, before the coming of Muhammad, that he 
might have become “king” of Medina. 

The Khazradjis seem to have been more numerous 
and more enthusiastic Muslims than the Awsis; 
10 at the first 'Akaba agreement as against 2; 62 
at the second 'Akaba agreement as against n; 9 
nukaba J as against 3; 175 men at Badr as against 63; 
228 women named by Ibn Sa‘d as against 121. 

Khazradji poets included Hassan b. Thabit of 
Maghala of al-Nadjdjar [q.v.], Ka c b b. Malik of 
Salima [?.v.] and c Abd Allah b. Rawalja of al-Harith 
[?.».]. Many descendants of the last were later found 
in Spain. During the Umayyad period, the Khazradjis 
mostly supported the ruling dynasty, but al-Nu'man 
b. Bashir, governor of Hims, threw in his lot with 
'Abd Allah b. Zubayr. 

Bibliography : al-Samhudi, Wafa' al-Wafd ’, 
Cairo 1908, i, 116-40 (also Beirut 1971, i), sum¬ 
marised in F. Wiistenfeld, Geschichte der Stadt 
Medina, Gottingen i860, 32-40; idem, Khuldsat 
al-Wafd 3 , Mecca 1316; Ibn al-Athir, i, 492-511; 
J. Wellhausen, Medina vor dem Islam, in Skizzen 
und Vorarbeiten, Berlin 1889, iv/i; A. P. Caussin 
de Perceval, Essai sur Vhistoire des Arabes avant 
I'lslamismc, Paris 1847, 646-90; W. Montgomery 
Watt, Muhammad at Medina, Oxford 1956,151-71. 

(W. Montgomery Watt) 

al- KH AZR ADJ I. Piya 3 al-DIn AbO Muhammad 
'Abd Allah b. 'Uthman al-Mai,ikI al-AndalusI, 
the author of a long poem which contains a versified 
treatise on Arabic metrics. This poem, entitled 
al-Ramiza al-Shafiya fi Hlmay al-^arud wa 'l-kdfiya, 
is popularly known as al-Kasida al-Khazradiivva. 

The Khazradiivva is a didactic poem of 96 verses 
composed in (awil metre containing the essence of 
al-Khalil b. Ahmad’s theory of metrics, and was thus 
originally meant to be learnt by heart. Many manu¬ 
script versions of this work have been preserved, 
but nevertheless almost nothing is known about the 
author. He is mentioned by Hadjdjl Khalifa (see 
bibliography), who gives no information however 
concerning his life, but he appears to have been 
active during the 7th/i3th century in the western 
regions of Islam. His work became widely known in 
the East as a result of numerous commentaries which 
appeared subsequently. 

In the West, the interest of orientalists in the 
Khazradiivva seems not to be justified by the rather 
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small intrinsic value of the poem concerned, it being 
only one of many similar compilations of the theory 
of Arabic metrics (see the list of similar works from 
the 4th/ioth until the I2th/i8th century in c ARup). 
The acquaintance of western orientalists with the 
Khazradiivva can be ascribed to the early text 
edition by Ph. Guadagnoli in his Breves Arabicae 
linguae institutiones (Rome 1642), 286-329, and the 
much later edition an translation by R. Basset in 
his La Khazradjyah (Algiers 1902), which unfor¬ 
tunately contains many inaccuracies and printing 
errors which are not always corrected. Basset in the 
Introduction to his edition (La Khazradjyah, VII) 
wrongly assumes the author of the Khazradiivva 
to be identical with a certain Diya* al-Din al-Khaz- 
radji al-Sa'idi mentioned by al-Makkari ( Analectes, 
Leiden 1871, i, 590). 

Concerning the contents of the poem one may ob¬ 
serve the following. If one compares one of the ear¬ 
liest known versified treatises dealing with metrics, 
for example that of Ibn 'Abd Rabbihi (d. 328/940) in 
his al-’-Ikd al-farid (Cairo 1305, iii, 146 ff.) with 
al- Khazradji's poem, then it becomes clear that 
there is no essential difference in the subjects treated, 
which together form the theory of Arabic metrics 
( ( arud). However, apart from this general identity 
in subjects treated, the Khazradiivva is distinguished 
by its extensive use of separate Arabic letters, these 
either serving as abbreviations to denote various 
rhythmic feet (represented by mnemonic words, like 
fa l ulun, mafaHlun etc.), or—in their numerical 
values—as numbers indicating the different metres 
(/ awil, madid, etc.). Accordingly, this method of 
treating the theory of metrics made the use of com¬ 
mentaries indispensable for a better understanding 
of the text. 

The contents of the Khazradiivva can be summa¬ 
rised as follows: Vv. 1-2 definitions of metres and 
rhythmic feet; 3-9 the syllables as formative ele¬ 
ments in a rhythmic foot; 10-12 the circles which 
al-Khalil b. Ahmad invented for his graphic repre¬ 
sentation of the Arabic metres, and the 16 metres 
contained in al-Khalil’s circles; 13-17 general de¬ 
finitions; 18-24 simple and complex elision (zihdf)-, 
25-51 exhaustive treatment of all possible changes 
in rhythmic feet; 52-79 application of the rules given 
in vv. 25-51 to certain well known verses in particu¬ 
lar; 80-96 a discussion on rhyme (kdfiya) and all 
possible deficiencies of rhyme. 

In conclusion, some commentaries on the Khaz- 
radjiyya are mentioned below in chronological order: 
Abu ’ 1 -Kasim al-Sharif al-AndalusI al-Sabti al- 
Gharnati. d. 760/1359 (Brockelmann I, 312, S I, 
545); Abu 'Abd Allah b. Abi Bakr b. Marzuk al- 
Khatib al-Tilimsanl, d. 781/1379 (Brockelmann, II, 
239, S II, 335); Abu ’ 1 -Kasim al-Fattub al-Sanhadji 
al-Zammurl, his commentary finished in 816/1413 
(Brockelmann, I, 312, S I, 545); Muhammad b. Abi 
Bakr al-Damamini, d. 827/1424 (Brockelmann, II, 
26, S II, 21); Abu ’ 1 -Hasan 'All b. Muhammad al- 
Kurashi al-Basti al-Kalasadi, d. 891/1486 (Brockel¬ 
mann, II, 266, S II, 378, does not mention his 
commentary, .but al-Makkari, Analectes, i, 936 
does); Abu Pia'far Ahmad b. Dawud al-Balawi 
al-Gharnati, his commentary finished in 908/1502 
(neither he himself nor his work mentioned by 
Brockelmann, but mentioned in Hadjdji Khalifa 
ed. Fliigel, iv, 203); and Zayn al-Din Zakariya* 
al-Ansari al-Samaykl al-Shafi c I, d. 926/1520 (Brockel¬ 
mann II, 100, S II, 117). In addition to the above- 
mentioned works, other commentaries exist: see lists 
in Brockelmann, I, 312, S I, 545. Bibliographical 
details of editions of commentaries can be found 


in the Introduction of Basset’s La Khazradjiyyah. 

Bibliography. Hadjdji Khalifa, ed. Fliigel, 
iii, 340, iv, 201, 203, 536; G. W. Freytag, Dar- 
stellung der arabischen Verskunst, Bonn 1830, 
37-38. Editions of the Khazradiivva (in addition 
to the works by Guadagnoli and Basset mentioned 
in the article): Madjmu'- min muhimmat al- 
mutun, Cairo 1328/1910, 505-13; edition and 
commentary by al-Damaminl, with a second 
commentary added in the margin by Zakariya* 
al-An$ari, Cairo 1323/1905. (P. Smoor) 

al-KHAZRADJI. Muwaffak al-DIn Abu ’l- 
Hasan 'AlI b. al-Hasan al-Khazradh al-Zab 1 dI, 
called Ibn Wahhas, South Arabian historian who 
wrote under the Turkish Rasulid dynasty [9.1c] in 
| the Yaman, d. late 812/early 1410 aged over 70. 
The biographical dictionaries give virtually nothing 
on his life, except that Sakhawi states that he met 
him in Zabld and that his ancestor Ibn Wahhas had 
been praised for his learning by the commentator 
Zamakhshari. According to Hadjdji Khalifa. Khaz- 
radji wrote three histories of the Yaman, impelled, 
so he says, by the prevailing disregard for the study 
of history. One was in annalistic form, apparently 
al- c Asdjad al-masbuk wa’l-zabardjad al-mahkuk fi 
j man waliya al-Yaman min al-muluk. One dealt with 
events dynasty by dynasty, al-Kifdya wa’l-i c lam fi 
man waliya al-Yaman wa-sakanaha fi ’l-Islam, of 
which the best-known part is al-‘Ukud al-luHuHyya 
fi akhbar al-dawla al-rasuliyya (ed. and tr. Sir J. 
W. Redhouse and Shaykh Muh. 'Asal, GMS, iii, 
Leiden-London 1906-18). This is for earlier times 
very much a compilation, drawing on authors like 
Bah a’ al-Din al-Dianadi and his K. al-Suluk. The 
fulsome eulogies in it of the Rasulids, and its com¬ 
paratively late date, have led G. R. Smith to com¬ 
pare it unfavourably as a source for Rasulid history 
with the earlier historian of the Yaman Badr al-DIn 
Muhammad b. Hatim al-Hamd 5 m, who wrote ca. 
694/1295 the K. al-Simt al-ghdli al-thaman fi akhbar 
al-muluk min al-Ghuzz bi ’l-Yaman (see GAL I, 394). 
A further point of significance is the virtual identity 
of Khazradji’s al^Ukud al-lu*lu*iyya with the 
Fdkihat al-zaman.. . fi akhbar man malaka al- 
Yaman of the Rasulid monarch al-Malik al-Ashraf 
Isma'il b. al-'Abbas (778-803/1377-1400); it is 
difficult to tell which of the two was written first, 
see Mingana, Catalogue of the Arabic manuscripts in 
the John Rylands Library, Manchester, cols. 406-10, 
and GAL S II, 236-7. The third one was in biogra¬ 
phical dictionary form, complementing Dianadi’s 
work, compiled at the behest of al-Malik al-Ashraf, 
and called Tirdz a'lam al-zaman fi (abakat a l yan 
al-Yaman or al-'-Ikd al-fdkhir al-hasan fi tabakdt 
akabir ahl al-Yaman. Kabbala further mentions 
a local history of Zabld and Aden, the Mir’dt al- 
zaman fi ta’rtkh Zabid wa-’-Adan, and Khazradji’s 
poetry was also collected into a diwdn. 
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